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Camhridjjje; author of The. Lnngnaqe 
Families of Africa \ translat.or of An Intro¬ 
duction to the. Study of African Lang^mges. 

Nama, Nyika. 


Wkstkrby (Hkrrkrt), Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., 
L.Muh. 'r.C.L. 

Tallia (lold Medallist; author of The Piano 
Works of the Great Masters, A History of 
Pianoforte Music, The Music of the 
Russian Church. 

Music (Christian). 


Whitlky (William Thomas), M.A., LL.D., 
F.ILHist.S., F.T.S. 

Secretary of the Baptist Historical Society; 
formerly Principal of the Baptist College 
of Victoria, and Secretary of the Victorian 
Baptist Foreign Mission. 

Persecution (Modern Christian), Phila¬ 
delphians. 

Whittuck (Charles Augustus), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Cxford ; late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; author 
of The Church of England and Recent 
Religious Thought. 

Obscurantism. 

WiDOERY (Alban G.). 

Director of the Seminar for the Comparative 
Study of Religions, and Professor of IMiilo- 
sophy, Baroda, India. 

Needs. 

Woodhou.se (William J.), M.A. 

Professor of Greek in the University of 
Sydney, New So\ith Wales, 

Nysa, Old Age (Greek), Omphalos. 

Young.son (John W.), D.I), 

Of the( Jiiirchof Scotland Mission,Poona,India. 

Nanak. 



CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references throu^i^hout the volume, the following list 
of minor references may be useful: 


Topic. 

Probablr Title op Articl*. 

Topic. 


Probable Title of Artiolb. 

Musoritea 

Sects ((Christian). 

Oneiroinancy 


Dreams, Divination. 

Matazilah , 

Sects tMuliammadan). 

Ongons 


Buriats. 

Muyscaa 

Chibchas. 

Ophiolatry . 


Serpen t-worsh ip. 

NaaBsonea . 

Gnosticism. 

Orders, Holy 


Ministry. 

Nahuana 

Mexicans- 

Orders, Religious. 


Religious Orders. 

Naira .... 

Nayar. 

Orientation . 


Points of the Compass. 

Nakednesa , 

Dress. 

Orphism 


Mysteries ((Jreek), (ireek 

NaBoruNins . 

Man damans. 



Religion. 

Navel .... 

Om plialos. 

Osages . 


Siouans. 

Niama .... 

Negroes and West Africa. 

Ovaherero . 


Bantu and East Africa. 

Nichiren 

Japan, Sects (Buddhist). 

Owl 


Animals. 

Nigerians 

Negroes and West Africa. 

Pacittiya 


Vinaya. 

Niggantliaa . 

Jainism. 

Pain 


Suiforing. 

Night .... 

Light and Darkness. 

Parujika 


Vinaya. 

Nirgranthis . 

J ainism. 

Paramita 


Bodhisattva, Perfection 

Noniada 

Bastoral Peoples. 



(Buddhist). 

Norn .... 

Doom, Doom-myths 

Paritta. 


Magic (Buddhist). 


(Teutonic). 

Passamaqnoddies. 


Algonquins (Eastern). 

North, South, East, 


Pa.ssion-play 


Miracle-plays. 

and West . 

Points of the Compass. 

Passions 


Emotions. 

Nudity. 

Dress. 

Patriarchy . 


Motlier-right. 

Oberanmiergau . 

Miracle-plays. 

Paulianists . 


Samosatenism. 

Occam .... 

Scholasticism. 

Peacock 


Animals. 

Old Believers 

Sects (Russian). 

Pedagogics . 


Education. 

Old Man of the Moun¬ 


Penitentiary 


Prisons. 

tain .... 

Assassins. 

Penobscots . 


Algonquins (Eastern). 

Ona .... 

Patagonians. 

Petrobrnsians 


Sects (Christian). 

Ofibanakis . 

Algonquins (Eastern). 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.H. asAnno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
A^ocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian 
Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Altes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y. =Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.—circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist 
E = Elohist. 

odd. = editions or editors. 


Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethionic. 

EV, EVV —English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page, 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 

Er. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H=:Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


I. Gbnsral 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. =MinaBan. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretio Text, 
n. =noto. 

NT = New Testament. 

OnV. =Onbelo8. 

0T=^01d Testament. 

P = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phten. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R = Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. = SaboBan. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 

TR = Textu8 Receptus, Received TexL 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.= Vulgate. 

WH = We8tcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ca=Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

La=Lamentationa 

lit = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Ruth. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob^Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=:l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 

EBt=Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

P8=Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariali. 

Ptx= Proverbs. 

MaL»Malaohi. 

Ec=Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 £s=l and 2 

TossTobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth 3= Judith. 


Ad. Est =5 Additions to Su8 = Susanna. 

E.sther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wi8 = WiBdom. Hragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Mjinasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mao=:l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

Ne\o Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co ss 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph=Ephesians. 

Ph=Philippians. 

Col ss Coloseians. 


1 Th, 2 Th*l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit=Titus. 

Philern =* Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja=s James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=sl» 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev 3= Revelation. 
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lilSTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 

III. Fob the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 


B&ethfren = Beit rage znr sem. Jieligionsgesnh., 1888. 
Baldwin = Z)iri. of Philosophy and Psychology 
3 vols. 1901-l'905. 

BdiTt\i = Nomin^dbildung in den sem. Sprachen^ 
2 voIh. 1H89, 1891 (*1894). 

BenrAnger - Archdologie^ 1894, 

Brockelinann = d. nrab. Litteratur^ 2 vola 

1897 1902. 

BruriH - Surhaii — Syr. -lUmi. licchtslmch aus dem 
fiinftcn Jahrhvndcrt, 1880. 

Budge — OrVvr/.v of the Kgyplutns, 2 voJ.s. 190.3. 
iMre/nberg-Saglio— />/>/?. des ant. grec. et rom. 
1880-90. 

I)e la Sau88aye = 7>cAr6wcA der lieligionsgcsch.^y 
HlO.'i. 

T)en7.\x\\i,fir= Enchiridion Symbolorum^^y Freiburg 
ini Br., 1911. 

DeuHHen =■ Philos, d. Upanishadsy 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1900]. 

Doughty--yl/vriw Desc.rtay 2 vols. 1888. 
iix'u\\u\ — I>cHt.tche. M ytholitgicdy 3 voIh. 1875-1878, 
Eng. t,r. Teutonic Mythology, 4 voIh. 1882-1888. 
Hamburger = Realencycloftddie fur liibel u. Tnlutud, 
i. 1870 (“1892), ii. 1883, .siippl. 1886. 1891 f., 1897. 
Holder =/I/077/i.sy7n:r SprachsrhalZy 1891 11’. 
Ho]lzuninu-7.h]it\'iil —Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
ivcseid, 189.'). 

Howitt —Tribes of S. K. Australia, 1904. 
Jubainville (’ours de Lift. ccHignc, i. xii., 188311’. 
Lagran \ie — Etnde.s sur Ies rcligion.'t .shnitufu 19( )4. 
Lane = y1a Arabic-English Dictionary, 180311’. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion'^, 2 vol.s. 1899. 
het\)H\\\H = J}enknutler aus Aigindcn u. AEthiopieny 
1849-1860. 

IA(rh tenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuse.s, 1876. 
Lid/baiski dcr nordsem. Epigranhik. 

1898. 

McCwTdy-Histoi'y, Prophecy, and the MonumentSy 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=0ri7. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

MuHH~Arnolt = yl Concise Diet, of the, Assyiian 
Language, 1894 11’, 


Nowack = Z-eAr6McA d. heb. Archdologie, 2 vola 
1894. 

Pauly Wi8ftowa = 7^m/<;7?ryr. der classischen Alter 
tuvxswisseywichaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-(3iipiez = 7/iA7. de VArt dans VAntiquiHy 

1881 ir. 

Preller==7jJd7nMrAfi Mythologie, 1858. 

Mby'xWe — Religion des peujde.s non-civilis6s, 1883. 
liiehm = Handworterhuch d. bihl. Alterturns^y 1893- 
1894. 

Robiu.>ion = Biblical Researches in Pnle.stine'^, 1856. 
Ro.Hcher ^ Lex. d. gr. u. rbtu. Mythologie, 1884 flf. 
Schali'-llerzog= 7'Afi Nexo Schajf-Herzog Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 6’. 

So.lmnkfil — B/bcl-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer = 6^,7 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 

18 ‘M) tt’.J. 

Schwally = />«Aen nach clem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade =//«5. Worterbitch zum AT, 1893. 
MneiTuI — Lehrhuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith ((1. A.) =: Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.) = Religion of the Semites^, 1894, 
Spencer (\\.)~ Prinel/dcs of Sociology^, 1885-1896. 
Sj)en<er (.Jillen* — Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

■pen<ter-(_ilillen ^ = TVoriAcrn Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=7’Ac OT in Grc.ek, 3 vols. 1893 If. 
ryIor(E. \\.) = Primitive CiUfurc^, 1891 [nOOS]. 
Ueberweg -7/w<. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vola. 
1872-1874. 

Wehr,T=.dudLwhe Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwnndtcn Schriften'L 1897. 

WTiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [F.ng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ane. 
Egyptians, 1897J. 

Wilkin.son = 7l/ar?acr.9 and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Lvinz—Die gottesdienstlichcn Vortrdge der Juden^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, EncycIo]>a*dias 

AA=Archiv fiir Anthro])ologi«;. 

AAOJ = American Aiiti(in}irian and Oriental 
.lourmil. 

yl71.d IF = Abluindlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenscliaften. 

>lA' = Arcliiv fiir Etlinogranliie. 

AE(jf ~r Annyr, and Eng, Olo.ssary (ilohns Hopkins 
University). 

>fCrY7-A bhandlungen der Gdttinger (lesell.schaft 
der WissonHcbaften. 

44(7PA = Arehiv fvir (ieschiclite »lei 1 Miilosopbie. 

//.ft —An»eriean Historical Beview. 

■<47/7'—Ancient HebroAv Tradition (Hommel). 

yU7Vt= American tfournal of I’liilology. 

^,//».v - American .Journal of I’sydiology. 

yl.//tftft’— A inericaii .lournal of Iteligiou.s Psycho¬ 
logy and Education. 

./tiAiSTy = American .Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

.4./7’A= American .Journal of Theology. 

.^717(7 = Annales dn Musi^e tJuimet. 

.<4ft7?.S'= American Palestine E.xploration Society. 

i4Pft=Arcliiv fiir Pai)yrusforscliung. 

i4ft= Anthrof)ologieai Kevjew. 

ARW= Archw fUr Koligiorjswissenschaft. 

AS—Acta Sanctorum (Bollandu.s). 


, and other standard works frequently cited. 

./4fS'(r = A hliandlijngcn der Sjicli.si.schen GeselLschaft 
der Wissenscliaften. 

ASoc.= L’Amiee Sociologiqne. 

.i4.S'JF/ —AnAueolo^ical Survey of W. India. 

= Allgmneine Aeitung. 

BAG — Beitiiige zur alten Gescliichte. 

BASS - Beitnige zur Assyriologic ii. sem. Sprach- 
wissensehaft (odd. Delitzscli and Haupt). 
7?^//= Bulletin de Correspondance llell^nique. 
7^ft= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG =rBombay Gazetteer. 

Bellum Judaicum (.Josephus). 

BL~\ {jini pt« >11 Led u res, 

ft A/!7 =i Bulletin de Litt6rature Eccl6siastique. 
/iGft*—Bab. and Oriental Record. 

/AS'= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

RSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. arcli6ologique A Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA A = BulletindelaSoc. d’AuthropologiedeLyon. 
71.8^4/*=: Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

= Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographic. 

B7’7> = Buddiiist Text Society, 
ft 1F= Biblical World. 
ft.2r=Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


XIX 


CM/jBZ = Compte8 rendus de I’Acadfirnie des In- 
scriptiona et Bellea-Lettres. 

(757*5= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

C£' = Catholic Encyclopjwdia. 

(75= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CG^*5=Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

6’/= Census of India. 

CVyl= Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

6VA’ = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

(7/6r = Corpus Inscrip. Gra'carurn. 

67i=:Corpus Inscrip. Latinarnm. 

(7/6’ = Corpus Inscrip. Soiniticarum. 

6^(77= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT'^ ; see below]. 

CjB = Contemporary Review. 

(765 = Cel tic Review. 

C75= Classical Review. 

6'(^A’= Church Quarterly Review. 

CaS'AZ, = Corflus Script. Eccles. Latinorura. 

DAC of the A{)ostolic Church. 

DACL ~ U'ltt. d’Arch^ologie chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

55 = Diet, of the Bible. 

DC A - Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheethain). 

5(75 = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

5(7(r = Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

5/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

5A5=Dict. of National IJiography. 

55A5=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

5IP.(I IP= Denk.schriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

7i’5i=- Ency(doj)i)eclia Bibli(!a. 

55r = Encyclopfcdia Britannica. 

EEFM — Egyp. Explor. h'und Memoirs. 
7i'/=Encyclo{iaedia of Islam. 

ERE = 'T\ni pre.sent work. 
i4'x/> = Expositor. 

7i’x/>7’= Expository Times. 

5/f6r = Fragmcnta Historicorum Gra'.corura (coll. 

C. Miiller, Paris, 1886). 

55 = Folklore, 

FLJ — Folklore Journal. 

FLU = Fol k I ore Record. 

6rA = Gazette Archeologique. 

G5 = Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gdttingi8che Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
(r(riV'=Gottingi.sche Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richton der kbnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen¬ 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

G/.,! 5=:Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G'/r5= Grundriss d. Iranischen Pliilologie. 
(?7P=Ge.schichte des jiidisclie.n V^olkes. 

(r F/=Geschichte des Volkcs Israel, 

5rA/= Handbook of Arneri(;an Indians. 

555 = IIa.sting8’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

5(755 = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = H ibbert J oumal. 

5r/P= History of the Jewish People. 

55 = Hibbert Lectures, 

55= Historia Naturalis (Pliny), 

5MP5= Handworterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/C(7= International Oitical Commentary. 

7677 = International Congress of Orientalists, 

7(75= Indian Census Report. 

75 = Inscrip. GrBec» (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA = Inscrip. Gra^cm Antiquissim®. 

757= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

555 = International Journal of Ethics. 

775=International Theological Library. 

JL1= Journal Asiatique. 


5*455=Journal of American Folklore. 

5.J7=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
7*4 55=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
7*4i!>'5 = Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

7.4*S'5e=Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

7/77.= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

7777’5=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
77>=Journal des D^bats. 

757A = Jalirbiicher f. deutsche Theologio. 

75 = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

.7557)’=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
77/6^= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

77/*S'=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ =J enaer Litteraturzeitung. 

77Vi = Journal of Philology. 

757A= Jalirbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 
75*/’6'=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

7(75=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

77^77 = Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

77iyLS'=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
77i!yLs7A> = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch, 

77i*4N5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
(’eyIon branch. 

75*4 NA'=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

77t5A = Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
7/7s' = .)ournal of Homan Studies, 

77/o!)’( = Journal of 'rheological Studies. 

KAT'^ = Die Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

5*47“ = Zimmern-Winckler’8 ed, of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct Avork), 1903. 

Kli or 7i77i= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra¬ 
der), 18891V. 

555= Keilin.schriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

55/7(1 = Literaturhiatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
7^57’= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
55= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSf — Leipziger sera. Studien. 

7l7 = M61usine. 

17*47715 = Memoire8 de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA IV = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wi.s.sen sc haf ten. 

717577 = Monumenta Germania^ Historica (Pertz). 
1757P = Mittheilungen der Ge.sellschaft fiir jUd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

7175 WJ = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

7177= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDFV — Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutsclien Paliistina-Vereins. 

175= Methodist Review. 

17 VO = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell¬ 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA 6’= N uovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
TV6’= Nineteenth Century. 

TV77 WB — Neuhebrai.sches Wbrterbuch. 

A7A^ = North Indian Notes and (Queries. 

7VA'.zJ = Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

7V^ = Notes and Queries. 

7V5= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZG ~ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

55/7 = Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ =Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
5<S=Onoma8tica Sacra. 

0TJC=0\d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

555=Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

5*45*Si = Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


7*^ Proceed ingH of the Anthropological Soc. ol 
Bombay. 

Pi? = Polychrome Bible (English). 

P/ii?= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
FC= Primitive Culture (TyJor). 

PEFM — Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEP<SY = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P6? = Patrologia Crseca (Migne). 

PJ B — PreusHiHcbe J ahrbuciier. 

P/. = Patrologla Latina (Migne). 

PJV(3 = Pun 3 aD Notes and t^ueries. 

PP = Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Oooko). 

PPA'*—Prot. Healencyclopiidie (Herzog-Hauc-k). 
P/^Prs Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

Pyi’*V= JVoceedings of the Jioyal Society. 

PHSE— Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSPA ~ l^rocoedinf^a of the Society of Biblical 
Archu'ology. 

PTS= Piili Text Society. 

RA = Revue Arch6ologique. 

RAnth = Revue d'Anthropologie. 

PA*S'=lioyal Asiatic Society. 

RAasyr Revue <1’Assyriologie. 

PP=l{evue Bil)lique. 

PP/t'ir—Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

P(7= Revue (Jriticjue. 

RCel - Revue ('tillifpie. 

RCh~ R(*vue (.')ir6tierine. 

RDM- Ki'vno des Deux Mondes. 

RE ~ Reah-myclopildie. 

REG — Revue <Je.s Etudes ( Ireccjues. 

REy-si Revue Egyntologiipie. 

RKJ = Revue des Etudes .1 uives. 

RKth — Revue irKthnograi)hie. 

P(r(r =r I)ie Religion in (le-si hichle urul CegenwaM. 
Pi/L/i Revue d’Uistoire et de Litt»>rHtuie »c- 
ligiinises. 

RHR — Revue de rilistoiro des Religions. 

Pyifil/—Revue du inonde niusuluian. 

PiV~Revue Nuniisinatique. 
y^P- Records of the Rust. 

RPh— Revue l’hilosoi)lii(pio. 

RQ^ RoiniH(;lie Quai tul.scilirift, 

RS = Revue H^miticiue d’Epigraphie et d’Hi.st. 
ancien ne. 

RSA =Reeueil de la Soc. archeologique, 

P5'/= Reports of tin; Smithsonian Institution. 
PPAP= Recneil deTravaux r^latifsk l’Arch6ologie 
et h la Philulogie. 

PrP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

RThPhss Revue de Th6ologie et do Philosophie. 

P7’r = R(’cneil de Travanx, 

PFF-Keligionsgesehiclitliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeituiigen. 

RWB = Real whrterbuch. 


SB A lF'=Sitzung8berichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

= Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

.S7iA’ = Sacred Books of the Ea.st. 

SROT—iiAcred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
»S’y)P=:Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
<S'A'‘=Studien und Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzung8bei ichte d. Mlinchener Akademie. 
A6’dF=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Siichs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA IF=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissensehafteu. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the A.siatic Soc. of 
Japan, 

I Tribes and Caste.s. 

Transactions of Etlinological Society. 

T/i/yE= Tbeologifiche Litteraturzeitung. 
IViT—Theol. Tijdschrift. 

Py^yAS'= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
7’^^'^’=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ulogy. 

Pf.7=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI - Western Asiatic Inscrijitions. 

= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

~ Zcitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

=Zeit.schrift fiir ligyj). S])niche u, Alterturns- 
wissensclmft. 

ZATW — Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 

S(diaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir chri.«tliclie Kmist. 

> '-Zeitschrift fiir celtisclie Philologie. 

ZUA ^Zeitschrift fiir deutsches .Mtertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutsclien morgenUind- 
ischen Gesellscluift, 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

Zy'7 = Zeit.schrift fiir Ethnologic. 

A”A'/’--Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

Xh'G - Zeitschrift fiir KirchetigcHcliiclite. 

77A'/’--Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Tiieologie. 

A/v'B'^y^r= Zeitschrift fiir kirchi. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Lehen, 

Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW — Zeitschrift fiir die neatest. Wissen¬ 
schaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Pada- 

gopik- 

= Zeitschrift fiir Tiieologie und Kirche. 

AP/y=: Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZPyvIP = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wisHcnschaft. 

ZWT — Zeitschrift fiir wissen.schaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT\ LOT*, etc.] 
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MONpAS. —The MOndas are a tribe of Northern 
India, numbering, at the Census of 1911, .')74,4;i4, 
of whom 410,440 were found in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, 67,252 in Bengal, and 91,298 in 
Assam, where they have emigrated in search of 
work on the tea-plantations. The headouarters of 
the tribe is Chota Nagpur, and the Ranimi District 
in particular. The word Mundii is of Skr. origin, 
meaning ‘ head-man of a village,’ and it wu,s ap])lie(l 
to them by their Hindu neighbours, while they call 
themselves Horo-ko, ‘ men,’ the same root aj)])ear- 
ing in the tribal names Kol and Oraon (qq.v.). 

I. Physical characteristics and language.—The 
skin colour of the Mundfts is dark brown, not un¬ 
commonly approaching black ; the bead inclines to 
be long or dolichocephalic, the nose is thick, broad, 
sometimes depressed at tlie root, the lip.s thick, the 
facial angle comparatively low, the face wide and 
fleshy, the features irregular, the figure squat, the 
limbs sturdy and well-formed, the stature short 
(S. C. Hoy, The Mundas and their Countr'q, p. 362). 
The tribal language, known as Murukari, is .si»uken 
by a collection of tribes, including Santals, Mumbis, 
and Hos, who inhabit a compact block of country 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, and by one or two 
outlying tribes in the south of the Dris.sa States 
and the east of the Central Provinces. But before 
the advent of the Aryan-speaking tribes into 
Northern India there is evidence that Milnda 
dialects were current over the greater part of tlie 
Indo-Gangetic plain. The theory of F. Hahn, that 
the Munda and Dravidian languages belong to 
the same family, has been controverted by G. A. 
Grierson : 

* The two fainilies only a^rree in inch points as are common 
to moat a^frlutinative lan^ua^es, and there is no philolo(ocal 
reason for deriving them from the same original' (Linguistic 
Survey of India, iv. (Calcutta, 1906] 8f.). 

W. ^oXnwxdt (Die Mon-Khmer-Vblker: ein Binde- 
glied zwiitchen Volkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens, Brunswick, 1906) has shown that the 
Munda languages can no longer he referred to an 
assumed Dravido-MQndft family, but are a sub- 
family of the Austro-Asiatic group, and therefore 
allied to the languages spoken by the Mdns, 
Palaungs, and Was of Burma, the Khasis of Assam, 
the pagan tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Niconarese (see art. KOL, Kolarjan). 
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2. Theories of origin.—Risley (7(71., Introd. xli) 
estiablished on the basis of anthropometry that there 
was no phy.sical dill'erenco between the Kolarian 
(y.e.) and the Dravidian-speakiiig tribes, and he 
identilied the Mundas witli the Tatter; in other 
words, he assumed tliat they were immigrants from 
Southern India. S. C. Roy (p. 43 f.) points out that 
their traditions suggest that they came from the 
Himalayan region, and he has collected references 
from Ve<lic and later Hindu literature connecting 
them with the non-Aryan races known collectively 
as Dasa and Dasyu—general terms for the abori¬ 
gines who resisted the Aryan-speaking tribes. But 
these do not specially refer to the Mundas. Grierson 
suggested that the Dravidian ethnic type may really 
be that of the Mundas; that the former inter¬ 
married with Mundas, while their descendants re¬ 
tained their own language. Gait points out that 
the absence of MQnda languages anywhere in the 
south of India stands in the way of this hypothesis. 
The wide currency of Mftn-Khmfer duUects in 
Northern India can he explained only on the sup- 

t >o.sition of a migration of these people from 
•'urther India. 

'Except where it has been influenced by immigration from 
the north-weat or nortb-euat in comparatively recent times, the 
general uniformity of physical type throuifhont India weeins to 
show that the speakers both of the Munda. and of the Dravidian 
languages must have been settled there for countless ages, 
during which intermarriage and climatic influenceB and environ¬ 
ment jn-atiually destroyed the former racial distinctiooB and 
evolved an uniform type ’ (Cerxsus of India, 1911, i, 826). 

3 . Social structure, totemism, and occupation.— 
Mundas, except as regards the Bhumij and Khangar 
tribes, are eudogamous, and intermarriage with 
other neighbouring tribes is prohibited. The tribe 
is divided into a number of exogamous septs (kili), 
many of which are of toternistie origin. So great 
is the Mflnda’s respect for his totem that he pre¬ 
vents it, if he can, Horn being eaten by men of other 
castes or tribes in his presence. As examples of 
these totemistic sections S. C. Roy (p. 407 1 !'.) gives 
the S 06 kili, which takes its name from the soe 
fish; the Horo (or tortoise) kili; the Nag (or 
serpent) kili, and so on. By the more Hinduized 
MQndas their section names have been modified in 
order to asHimilate them to the Hindu gotra, or 
sections. Thus the Sandi (or bull) section has been 
transformed into the S&ndilya gotra, which sprang 
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from the ancient /‘si, or saint, Sindila, and so on 
(p. 410 f.). In early days tlie functions of the 
miinda, or secular head-man, and the jnihdn, or 
ccclesiaHtical head-man, were not diflerentiated. 
Later on, vilhi'^es, j^erierally twelve in nurnher, 
were grouped together in a hjcal body {na((l) under 
a chief known as itutnki. The oflic(!s of the tnuurld 
and the ma.nki gradually came to be lieretlitary, 
and the rnundii, or village-chief, was assisted by 
a council {jxthch), which arbitrated on the basis 
of local customary law in disputes between the 
villagers. Originally hunting and iron-working 
were their chief occupations, but tb<‘se were gradu¬ 
ally rtiplaced by agriculture. Drinking was a tribal 
propensity, and, according to their legends, the 
mysterious root used in tlie manufacture of rice- 
beer was revealed to their lirst parents by their 
god Singbonga. 

4 . Religion.—Their legernl of the creation of the 
world arnl of the origin of the human jace is thus 
told : 

‘ Otfi Horarn and Sin;,' nonirH sclf-crcafced, and they nia<li 

the earth wilh rock'^ atid anfe and they cJotficd it with ^fraH: 
and trccM, und then erealei aniniMlH, first, tiiose tfiat ar< 
domesl n ail'd, und, afterwardt wild heaHtH. VViieii all was pre 
pared lor ttie iilxxle . , ited, 

Sin;' r.oii;^'a ]>la<'C(l tiieni in a cave at tiie hottoni of a great 
raviiM-, and, llndin ,' Itiein to he too innocent to give hone of 
prou'en.;', he iriHl rufled them in tlie art of making tUi, ric,e oeor, 
whicti excites t lie passions, and thus the world bec.ame peopled. 
When the first parents had produi'iid twelve hoys and twelve 
girls, Sing Ilonga prepiared a feast of Uie flesh of huffaloeB, 
hullrjclcH, goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetalilcs, and, making 
the brothers and sisters jiair olT, told each pair to take what 
they most relished and depart. The first and second pair took 
bullocks' and Imffaloes’ llesh, and they originated the KoIs(Hom) 
and the lUnnniJ (Matkum); the next took of the vegetables 
only, and are the progenitors of the brahmans and CJhatris 
(K^^atriyal: others took goats and fish, arul from them are the 
Siidras. One pair took the shelMish and heenine bhuiyas f7.1t); 
two jiairs took pigs and became the .Santals. One )»air got 
nothing, seeing which the first pairs gave them of their miper- 
rtuity, afid from tlie pair thus provided spring tfie Qhiisis, who 
toil not, hut live by jireying on others. The flos have now 
ttHsigneil to the English tlie honour of descent from one of the 
first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the aliove 
tradition tliat reminds of the more fiig'fily elaborated Santal 
account is in the divine authority for the use of strong drinks’ 
(Dalton, Deacriptive Ethnology 0/ lietujal, p. 185). 

Other tribal legentls liave beeu collected by S. C. 
Koy (A|.|>. i.). 

The Manda divinities have no image or Hymbol, 
but they nifiy, when propitiated by Hacrilice, Lake 
up their abode for a tinu; in jilaees speeially detli- 
eated to them, Hueh as masHcs of rocks or imm; 
Iiartieulurly in small patches of fore.st carefully 
preserved and left untouched as refuges for the 
sylvan gods when the jungle was eloare<l. 'J’hese 

f [roves { jdfiira, sarnd) are sacrosanct, and, if a tree 
>e cut down, the deities show their displeasure by 
withholding seasonahle rain (Dalton, p. 185 f.). 
The other centres of religious and social life are, 
lir.st, an open siiaco (akhrd), 'wkere public meetings 
are held, disputes investigated, crimes punished, 
and on moonlit nights and during festivals the 
young folk dance and sing in the presence of the 
elders seated ixuind the arena on slabs of stone ; 
secondly, the tribal cemetery {,s-asttn), where the 
docease<i memlx^rs of each family are commemor¬ 
ated by large slabs of stone lying pro.strato or 
propiied 111 > iiy smaller stones. If a MiindA. dies 
abroad, his bones will, if possible, be conveyed to 
the family (lemeterv. 

At the heiul of t\»e divine ]iantUeon stands Sing¬ 
bonga, usually iilentitied with the sun, a betieficent 
but soim'what inactive deity, who concerns himself 
little with human allairs, the direction of which he 
entrusts to departmental deities. When his sub¬ 
ordinates permit siekiies.s or other calamity to 
attack men, he is propitiated, by way of appeal, 
with sacrilices of white goats or cocks. Next in 
order of ilignity comes Burubonga, Marang Buru, 
or Bat Sarna, a mountain-god, who dwells on the 
liighest hill or rock in the neighbourhood. He 


is repre.senfced by no vi.sible object, tbe sacribces 
being made to liim on a globular mas.s of ruck. 
Next coiue the village tutelary deities (/idfic bon- 
gdk(i)t w'ho as.sist in agriculture and bnnfing, and 
order every burnan event. Tlmy are M'orsbipped 
in the sacred grove at stated tiriu'S by the pdhdn, 
or village-prie.•^t. In the la.st cla.ss are the bouse- 
god.s {ora bojujdko), the spirits of the deceased 
amrestors of each family, who are worshipped in 
the liouse-cliajiel {dduig) by the house-master. 
These classes of deities alone are the oliject of 
worship, and are to be carefully distinguished from 
the host of malevolent Hjiirits wlio must lie ajijiea.sed 
or propitiated. They are belie\ed to be the earth- 
bound sfiirits of jiersoiis who died a violent or un¬ 
natural death, ami their projiitiation is <‘ondueted, 
not by the regular village-j>ii(‘st, but by a class 
of ghost-liiiders {ndjo, 7nati, drobrrj) who are not 
infrequently drawn from tribes other than the 
Mundii. W’^ith these may be group(!<l the elemental 
spirits or nature-gods, such as Ikirbonga, who rules 
over wells and sheets of water, and Nii;;a-crri or 
Nage, serpent-gods, wlu) haunt the swamiiy lower 
levels of tlie terraced riee-lields, and are ordinarily 
lenevoleiit, but, if oU'etuled, are aroused to mis- 
eliievouH activity, and recjuirc propitiation con¬ 
ducted by a gliost-linder or by (he village pdhdn. 
'File special village-god is Desvali, or Karasarna, 
who lives with his cun.sort Jahir Biirhi or Sarhul- 
sarnii in the sacred grove. In adililaon to these 
various gods there are benevolent- guardian spirits, 
like Achraelbonga, who looks after luarrieil women. 
But he i.s siijipn-ed to punish them severely if, 
(luring their periodical visits to the house of their 
parents, they jiilter anything. 

According ns a man has led a good or an evil life, 
ho will be sent back to the world by Singbonga as 
a man, a beast, a bird, or an insect. At the time 
of death the soul {rod) goes to Join Baja, the 
Yama of the Hindus, who lives in the .soutli. Tin; 
Munda idea of metempsychosis is elementary, and 
is probably, to a large extent, borrowed from the 
Hindus. 

5 . Festivals.—The Mumla festivals arc connected 
with the phases of the agricultural seasons. They 
ire as follows: ( 1 ) Mage Barab, held after the 
iiarve.st in January, when the divine atu'estors are 
invoked to bless the household ; (2) Bliagu, held in 
‘/he spring month Bluilguna of the llimlus, oorre- 
ijxmding to the 11 oH, or vernal, festival of the 
Hindus; (3) iSarhul or Ba Barab, ‘llower fenst,’ in 
Marcli-Ajuil, to commemorate the flowering of the 
sacred xd^ tree {Shorea robusto) ; garlands of its 
leaves are w'orn, and all the food eaten that day is 
served on its leaves ; (4) llonba Barab, in April- 
May, when riee-sovving begins; (5) Batauli, after 
the transplantation of the rice ; ( 6 ) Karam, when 
a branch of the karam. tree {Naurlea parinfolia) is 
set up, worshipped, and then Hung into water, 
apparently as a rain-charm ; (7) Kolomsinghonga, 
in November, held at the threshing-Hoor after the 
rice has been harvested ; ( 8 ) Sohorai, in (Jetober- 
Novernber, when cattle are adored ; (9) Sosobonga, 
held about August and ajiparently intended to 
jxorcize evil sjiiriLs, the chief f»art being played, 
lot by the pdhdn, or village-juiest, but by tlie 
’[host-Under, rnati or rlcohrd. For details of these 
iestivals see S. (h Koy, p. 47211". 

6 . Christianity.—Tlie most remarkable event in 
the modern history of the tribe is the conversion 

►f large numbers to (Jiristianity. Buddhism and 
Jie earlier Brahmanism have left little or no trace 
of their influence. If modern Hinduism is to play 
any part in the evolution of their religion, it will 
probably be through preachers of the Vai.snava 
sect. L. S. S. O’Malley {Census lieport, Bengal, 
1911, i. 220 f.) thus sums up the ouestion of Christ* 

■ in conversion among these people : 
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* One reason why the aboriginal tribes are more receptive of 
Christianity than other communities is that a convert to Christ¬ 
ianity is not so completely cut off from his relations and friends. 
In parts of RAnchi where the Christian community is stronjfly 
represented, not only have their heathen brethren no objection 
to eating with the Christians, hut a renegade Christian can be 
re-admitted to his original tribe. A further attraction is the 
hope of obtaining assistance from the mis.sionaries in their 
difficulties and protection against the coercion of landlords. 
Keenly attached to their land and having few interests outside 
It, they believe that the missionary will stand by them in theii 
agrarian disputes, and act as their legal adviser. It must noi 
be imagined that Christian missionaries hold out such efforts as 
an inducement to the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the 
Christian ranks, but the knowledge that the missionaries do not 
regard their duties as confined to the care of souls, but also 
see to the welfare of their Hock, has undoubtedly led to many 
conversions. To their credit, be it said, the missionaries have 
not failed in this trust, and the agrarian legislation, which is 
the Magna Charta of the aboriginal, is largely due to their 
influence.' 

Christianity has also influenced the tribal customs 
of those who have not embraced it. 

‘ There is, 1 believe, no question that a generation or two 
back the Miitjdas invariably burnt their dead but with the 
spread of Christian customs and with the diminution of the fuel 
supply, for the last generation or so, burial has almost entirely 
superseded cremation, and there are very few Mfiydas now who 
car say what their ancestral custom was. The Christmas 
festival is now generally recognized among the heathen Muudas 
as the Paus Parah [the feast of the month Piis, Decemher- 
Jamiaryl, and I have no doubt that in another ten years it will 
be confidently claimed as a traditional Munda festival.' 

According to the latest figures, the Christian 
Milnda community numbers 80,292, of whom 
66,992 live in the llanclii District {Census Report, 
Bengal, 1911, i. 220). This large conversion is the 
result of the labours of various missionary bodies: 
the (lerman Evangelical liUtheran Mission, started 
at Kanchi in 1845, which in 1869 snlit into two 
sections, one of which joined the Church of England; 
the Jtoman Catlmlie Mission, established at Kftnch! 
in 1874 ; the Dublin University Mi.ssion, e.stahlished 
at Hazaribagh in 1892 and at Kanchi in 1901. A 
full accoixnt of the missionary and social work of 
these bodies is given by S. C. Roy (p. 227 fl'.). A 
strange episode which deserves notice is the out¬ 
break in 1895 headed by a youth named Birsft 
Mflndft, who claimed to be an incarnation of Bhag- 
van, the Hindu Divine Father, and jireached a 
doctrine compounded in the main from Christian 
and Hindu sources. After some re.sistanco and 
bloodshed the movement was suppressed ; the 
leader was arrested and died in prison {ih. p. 
325 ff.). 

Litbraturb.— Sarat Chandra Roy, The. Mundas and their 
Country, Calcutta, 1012 ; H. H. Risley, TC, do. ISWl, ii. 101 ff.; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive J^lthnology of Bengal, do. 1872, 
p. 161 ff.; lUl xviii. 38f., xxi. 203 f. W. CllOOKE. 

MURDER.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

MUSAHAR (generally derived from Hindi 
mus, Skr. mu.pt, ‘rat,’ ‘mouse,’ because the tribe 
eat these animals ; others regard it as the corrup¬ 
tion of some non-Aryan term).—A non-Aryan, 
forest, hunting, and out-caste tribe of N. India, 
numbering, at the Census of 1911, 699,207. 

In Bengal their religion ‘ illuatrates with remarkable clear¬ 
ness the gradual transformation of the fetichistic animiHin 
characteristic of the more primitive Dravidian tribes into the 
debased Hinduism practise*! in the lower ranks of the caste 
system’(H. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 110). 

Of the standard gods K.ali alone is admitted to the 
honour of regular worship, tlie men of the tribe 
oflering a castrated goat, and the women live 
cakes, that slie may aid them in cliildbivth. In 
parts of the Gaya district, however, a more primi¬ 
tive cult of tlie goddess is practised, 

‘ Her shrine stands at the outskirts of the village, and she is 
regarded as a sort of local goddess, (o he apjieased on occasion, 
like the Tliakuriini Mai of the Hill Mhuiyas, by the eacrifiee of 
a hog. It is curious to observe tliat the definite acceptance 
of Kali as a member of the Hindu system seems rather to have 
detracted from the respect in which slic was held before slie 
assumed this comparatively orthodox position. Her trans¬ 
formation into a Hindu goddess seems to have rendered her 
less malignant. Her worsiilp, though ostensitily put forward 


as the leading feature of the Musahar religion, seems to be 
looked upon more as a tribute to social respeetAbility than os a 
matter vitally affecting a man’s personal welfare ’ {ib.). 

Next to Kali come six personage-s, known os Inr 
(Skr. vira, ‘hero’), who are regarded as spirits of 
departed Musahars and are excessively malignant. 
Of these Kikmun is regarded as the tribal pro¬ 
genitor. 

‘ On ordinary occasions the Birs are satisfied with offerings of 
sweetmeats prepared in ghi (clarified butterj, hut once in every 
two or three years tlioy demand a collective sacrifice of a more 
costly and elaborate character. A pig is provided, and country 
liquor, with a mixture of rice, molasses, and milk is offered at 
each of a number of balls of clay which are supposed to repre¬ 
sent the Birs. Then a number of Bhakats or devotees are 
e.hoscn, one for each Bir, with the advice and assistance of a 
Brahman, who curiously enough is supposed to know the mind 
of each Bir as to the fitness of his minister. The shaft of a 
plougli and a stout stake being fixed in the ground, crossed swords 
are attached to them, and the Bhakats, having worked them¬ 
selves up into a sort of hypnotic condition, go tli rough a variety 
of acroliatic exercises on the upturned sword-blades. If they 
pass through this uninjured, it is understood that the Birs 
accept the sacrifice. The pig is then speared to death with a 
sharp bamboo stake, and its blood collected in a ]'K)t and mixed 
with country liquor. Home of tliis compound is poured forth 
on the ground and on the balls of c;lay, while the rest is drunk 
hy the lUinkals. The ceremony concludes with a feast in which 
the worshippers partake of the offerings ’ (id>. ii. 117; cf. the 
Dosldh rite, BUS iv. 863). 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
caste follows ancestor-worship, a tribal hero named 
8 adalu Lai being Biieeially invoked with the sacri¬ 
fice of a liog and tne dedication of native spirits, 
flowers, and a piece of cloth. Various evil spirits 
are supjMised to cause disease and death, and to 
tliem hogs and liquor are oflered near one of the 
sacred lig-treesin which they are believed to dwell. 
In other places they practise the cult of tribal 
ancestors named DeosJ and Ansari, the latter being 
identified with the well-known deified bridegroom 
Dulha Deo. Another tieity, who seems also to be 
a tribal hero, is worshipped under the title of 
Banraj, ‘forest king.’ In connexion with him, 
probably as his consort, a female deity known as 
liansaptl (Skr. Vanaspati, ‘queen of the wood’) 
is invoked as the forest guardian, and it is by her 
command that the trees hear fruit, the bulbs grow 
in the earth, the bees make honey, the silkworm 
breeds, and lizard.s, wolvtis, and jackals, useful as 
food to man, multiply tlieir kind. Slie is also 
the goddess of cliiMbirth, and grants ofl'spring to 
barren women, while in her name, and hy her aid, 
the meilicine-man or sorcerer expels devils from 
the bodies of the [lossessed. In her name and to 
lier honour the new fire is set alight in the brick¬ 
kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath in 
her name I She abides in a little clay altar or 
platform smeared with river water and cowdung 
n the corner of the liut; but she has no image or 
lynihol. The oflering to her consists of fruits, 
grasses, or roots ; but, if the worsliiiiper asks any 
special favour, he cuts tlie ball of his linger witn 
some blades of the holy ku^a grass (Poa cyno- 
suroides), and lets a few drops fall on the altar— 
a rite which has been supposed to he a survival of 
human sacrifice. She is supposed to he married 
jieriodically to the jihallic gtid Gansftm, who seems 
to have been adopted from the non-Aryan pantheon 
under the mime of (Thana-^yama, ‘ dark as the 
heavy clouds of the rnon.soon ^—possibly one of the 
many cults which have been combined in the 
worshi\) of Krsiia. His place is soniclimes taken 
liy liliairoh, who has \>ecome a manifestation of 
^iva. 

Litkraturr.—T he mont elaborate account of Musahar heliefa 
iH that hy J. C. Nesfield, Calcutta lievieu', Ixxxvi. [ 1888 ] 
1-63, which seeniB to incliule material from some of the allied 
trlifes. In adtiition to lliHley’M art. quoted above, see W. 
Crooke, 7’C', Caicutta, iv. 12 ff. ; A. Baines, Ethnography 
(*=G7APii. 6), Btraasburg, 1912, p. 78f. W. CKOOKE. 

MUSES.—The conception of the nature of the 
Muses, of their character and attributes, became 
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fixed at a very early period ; for we find it expressed 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod in substantially 
the form which it subsequently retained during the 
predominance of Hellenic culture. The Muses 
were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
(Memory), nine in numlmr (Homer, Od. xxiv, 60), 
and named Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Meli)omene, 
Terpsichore, Erato, l*olymnia, Urania,and Calliope 
(Hes. Theog. 50 fi'.). They were pre-eminently the 
goddesses of song, wherewith in their home on Mt, 
Olympus they enchanted the divine gathering 
(Hes. Tlieog. 40ff. ; Horn. Hyrn. A poll. 189); 
Apollo was their choir-master, accompanying their 
anthems with the music of his lyre (Horn. 11. i. 
603; Pind. jVgm. v. 22 fi'.). At Delphi in the pre¬ 
cinct of Apollo they joined the Graces in the 
dance led by Artemis (Horn. llym.. xxvii. 15), or 
danced by night on Mt. Helicon round the fountain 
of Aganippe (Hes. Theog. l-IO). Their divine 
wisdom embraced the past and the future as well 
as the jiresent {ib. 38), and they were the source of 
the poet’s inspiration when he 'es.sayed to celebrate 
the feats of men (Horn. 11. ii. 484). This does not 
mean merely that they supplied him with the 
form in which he clothed Ins thoughts as they 
strove for utterance, but rather that they alone 
were cognizant of the truth, which he repeated as 
their mouthpiece. Hence the Muses were the 
source of human wisdom when it was expre.s.sed in 
speech, not merely liy the poet, but by the king in 
his capmdty os dispenser of justice (Hes. Theog. 
80 If.). The home of the Muses was the country 
adjacent to Mt. Olympus, which was known as 
Pieria, and their cult was widely extended in the 
north of Greece, yiarticularly along the coast of 
Macedonia and Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Athos was placed the scene of their contest 
with Tharnyris, who arrogantly challenged them 
to a trial of skill, and was tiunished with blindness 
and the loss of his power of minstrelsy (Horn. 11. ii. 
694 ff. ; Eur. likes. 91611'. ; Eustath. II. p. 299. 6). 
At a very early date the cult of the Muses passed 
southward to Iheotia (Strabo, p. 410), where Mt. 
Helicon became the centre of tlieir worship (J. G. 
Erazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, v. 152 f.). From 
Iheotia it may be supposed to have spread to Deljihi, 
and to have reached Attica by way of Eleuthene 
(Pans. I. xix. 6). It was perhaps owing W Delphic 
influence that Apollo first l>ecame associated with 
the Mu.ses, who were originally independent of him. 

Although the meaning of the name (/aoO(ra= 
HovTia) is not discoverable with certainty, the 
attempt to connect it M'ith the Latin mons, owing 
to the occupation by the Muse.s of Mt. Olympus 
and Mt. Helicon (J. Wackernagel, in Zeitsc/ir. fiir 
vergleicli. Sprachforach. xxxiii. [1893] 571), cannot 
be approved. It is much more probable that it 
was a cognate of paLvopai, gdi'Ttj, plyos, and fieve- 
alvu (ci. Lat. mens, nwneo), and that its original 
meaning was ‘ inspirer,’ or ‘inspiring power^ (cf. 
Plat. Cratyl. 428 C), that is to say, the psychical 
effect of some unseen agency insinuating itself 
upon us from without (K. llrugrnann, in Inaogerm. 
Forach. iii. [1893] 253-259). From this fundamental 
signification the later senses of song and musical 
skill would readily emerge. The development is 
such as we should expect—from the vague sense of 
a mysterious force, indwelling or external, which 
characterizes certain individuals and is associated 
with certain forms of emotion, to the definite con¬ 
ception of a personal agency which imparts the 
power of song. "We conclude, therefore, that the 
traces which are still to l>e found of a wider activity 
pursued by the Muses belong to an earlier stage in 
their history. This remark applies especially to 
their occasional identification with the nymphs 
who presided over the waters of sacred fountains 
(W. H. Thompson, on Plato, Phmdr. 278 B 


[London, 1868]; schol. Theocr. vii. 92; Lycophr. 
274)—evidence which appears to support the view 
that the differentiation of the two terms was 
effected only by gradual stages. For it must be 
remembered that a draught of water from a sacred 
spring was believed to cause inspiration (see art. 
POSSKSSION [Greek]), and that the Muses were put 
on a level with the Nymphs as a source of prophetic 
ecstasy (cf. povabXriirTo^, vvfKpbX-qirroi). I'rom this 
point of view it is not surprising that the Muses 
should occasionally take the place of the Nymphs 
as the nurses and attendants of Dionysus (Eustath. 
Od. p. 1816. 6; Plut. Mor. 717 A ; Diod. Sic. iv. 4; 
IG V. 46, ^otfffaylrrjt [Naxos]), or that Sm>hocles, 
in describing the opposition of the Thracian 
Lycurgus to the gods, should speak of him as ‘ pro¬ 
voking the Mu.ses that love the flute ’ (Ant. 965). 
Moreover, the Mu.ses instructed Ari.sta'us in the 
arts of healing and prophecy (Apoll. Kliod. ii. 512). 

The course of development, as affected by local 
worship and traditions, serves to explain the 
various accounts given of their parentage, condi¬ 
tion, and number. Apollo, usually their chief 
{Movaayirrtt [Pans. I. ii. 5, etc.]), is al.so mentioned 
as their father (Eumel. frag. 17). Others made 
them daughters of I’ierus (Cic. de Nat. Deorum, 

iii. 54 ; Paus. IX. xxix. 4), or even of Uranus and 
Ge (Cornut. 14). No doubt each of the different 
sanctuaries claimed to be the original home of the 
cult, and some such rivalry is implied in Ovid’s 
story {Met. v. 294 tt.) that the daughters of Pierus 
—or Pierian Muses—ventured to contend with the 
Muses of Helicon and were turned into magpies. 
The Muses, as was to be expected in view of their 
history, are usually represented as maiden god¬ 
desses ; but, since it was natural to ascribe the 
eminence of highly gifted poets and musicians to a 
special relationship with the patronesses of song, 
tlie tradition of their celibacy was not invariable. 
Thus Linus is called the son of Urania, Orpheus 
of Calliope, Hymenseus of Clio, and Tharnyris of 
Melpomene (schol. Eur. Rhes. 347). The parentage 
of Rhesus, the son of Stryinon and one of the 
Muses (Eur. Rhes. 920 ff.)—^.uterpe, according to 
one account (schol. Eur. Rhes. 347)—is another 
testimony to the close connexion of their worship 
with Thrace. Nothing is more significant of the 
gradual growth of the cult than the variety of 
report concerning their proper number. The 
reason for the selection of the number nine, which, 
as we have seen, was fixed at an early date, has 
not been discovered ; but it is worthy of mention 
that the same number w'as attributed to the Kory- 
bantes, Telchines, and Kouretes (FUG i. 71 ; 
Strain), p. 473), and it has been conjectured that a 
company of nine was required for the performance 
of certain sacred dances (Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 
1077, n. 1). There is evidence that three Muses 
were worshipped at Ascra, Delphi, and Sicyon 
(Paus. IX. xxix. 2 ; Plut. Mor. 744 C ; Anth. Plan. 

iv. 220), and seven at Leslms (FHG iv. 458). Two 
Muses are attested by Cornutus (loc. cit.), four by 
Aratus (J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Groeca, Oxford, 
1835-37, iv. 424), and eight by Crates of Mallus 
(Arnob. adv. Nat. iii. 37). Some of these examples 
may be due to late literary combinations, but 
enough remains to show that the number nine was 
not always and everywhere an essential feature in 
the worsiiip of the Muses. 

Besides the nine names recorded by Hesiod, to 
which subsequent tradition firmly clung, several 
others occur sporadically. Some of these, such as 
Theoria and Praxis ((jomut.), Nete, Meae, and 
Hyj)ate (Plut. loc. cit.), Melete, Mneme, and Aoede 
(Paus. IX. xxix. 2), are obviously the inventions of 
a late period. Others, such as Cei»hiso, Apollonis 
(for which Acheiois has been conjectured as a sub¬ 
stitute), and Borysthenis (Eumel. frag. 17), which 
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appear to have belonged to water-nymphs before 
their functions were entirely differentiated from 
those of the Muses, never o\>tained more than a 
local circulation.^ The origin of the Hesiodic list 
is past discovery ; but some of them at least— e.g.^ 
Urania as the daughter of Uranus—probably had 
a separate existence before they were joined to¬ 
gether in the sisterhood which was required for the 
original source of the Theogony, 

There is no evidence of an early date bearing on 
the diversity of functions subset]^uently assigned to 
the several Muses of Hesiod’s list. The distribu¬ 
tion with which we are familiar appears for the 
first time on works of art belonging to the Roman 
period (Bie, in Roscher, ii. 3238 ff). It is not 
based on any logi(!al system of classification ; for 
Clio, Urania, and Euterpe, as the Muses of history, 
astronomy, and flute-playing, are not grouped ac¬ 
cording to the same principle of division as the six 
who represent the various Icinds of poetry. There 
are also several divergent arrangements, in some 
of which the Muses represent branches of philo¬ 


sophy, as well as the arts of rhetoric and husbandry 
(schol. Ajwll. Rhod. iii. 1 ; Plut. Mor. 744 D; 
Anth. Pcu. ix. 504 f.). It is probably to be inferred 
that the traditional distribution rested upon a 
classification of poetry into three branches, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic, each of which comprised three 
species. In that case Clio and Urania represented 
tne historical and astronomical epics respectively, 
and Euterpe the music of the flute as distinguished 
from that of the cithara and lyre, and so far as 
it constituted a branch of lyric poetry. But, if 
tragedy and comedy were placed under the protec¬ 
tion of Melpomene and Thalia, there was nothing 
left but the mime to be assigned to Polymnia 
(Gruppe, p. 1090). 

LrrBBATiTRK.—H. Delters, tTbvr die Verehrung der Mueen 
bei den Griechen, Bonn, 1808 ; P. Decharme, Lea Mtises, Paris, 
1869; F. Roediger, ‘Die Musen,' in Nette Jahrhucher fiir 
elans. Philologies suppl. vol. viii. (1875-76] 261 ff. ; O. Bie, Die 
Musen in der antiken Kutist, Berli;i, 1887, and art. ‘Miisen.’in 
Hoscher, ii. 3298-3296; O. Gruppe, Grieehinche Mythologie, 
Munich, 1906, p- 1076 ft .; L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896- 
1909, V. 434-137. A. C. PlfiAKSON. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. 5. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 10. 

Babylonian and Assyrian (T. G. PINCHES), 
p. 13. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p, 14. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCult.och), p. 15. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 16. 

Christian (H. WEiSTERBY), p. 19. 

MUSIC (Primitive and Savage).—i. Music in 
savage life.—While the quality and range of 
savage music differ considerably in various regions, 
there are but few tribes which can be said to be 
indifferent to music. Of many of them, indeed, it 
may be asserted that music accompanies every 
action of life, and that they have a largely devel¬ 
oped love of and capacity for it. This is true of 
some of those tribe.s which are deficient in musi(;al 
instruments, like the Fuegians,^ while even such a 
low race as the Bushmen were extremely musical 
and had many instruments (§ 5 ). Even tlie African 
Pygmies are ‘ innately musical,’ possess many 
melodious songs as well as instruments of their 
own (drums, horn trumpets), and borrow stringed 
instruments from liigher tribes when they can.® 
Generally, it may be said that work, especially work 
which can be performed in a rhythmic manner, is 
accompanied by singing.Men on the march keen 
time to the songs sung, and before a fight, as witli 
the Maoris, ‘ war songs are sung to work them up to 
fury for battle.’® All feasts partake largely of a 
musical character, whether at marriages or funerals 
or upon other occasions. At these feasts, and, in¬ 
deed, at many religious ceremonies, dancing occupies 
a prominent jjlace, and it is accompanied by sing¬ 
ing, playing of instruments, rhythmic clapping of 
hands, and movements of the limbs anti head. 
Often each dance, as with the Bushmen, has its 
own special tune.® Similar or various instruments 
are often combined to form an orchestra, 

A siiuple instance of this is found in the cjuie of the Samucus 
and Moxos, with wiioni a number of Pan’s-pipe players combine 

1 The names Neilo, Tritone, Asopo, etc., in Epioh. frag. 41 K., 
are taken from a comic description of the Muses as fishwives. 

a C. Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia, 184.6, i, 142. 

8 II. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 
ii. 642 f. 

4 See on this point K. Buchner, Arbeit und Rhythmus*, 

6 J. Hawkesworth, Voyages, London, 1778, il. 844. 

6 G. W. .Stow, The Native. Races of S. Africa, London, 1906, 

p. 102. 


Egyptian (J. Baikte), p, 33. 

Greek and Roman (E. Graf), p, 36. 

Hebrew (G. Wauchopk Stewart), p. 39. 

Indian (E. Clements), p. 43. 

Japanese (II. Mdraoka), p. 48. 

Jewish (F. L. Cohen), p. 51. 

Muhammadan (J. D. Prince), p. 63. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 57. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 59. 

to produce monotonous, yet harmonious, music.^ More elabor¬ 
ate is the Fijian orchestra of twenty to thirty players,s or the 
orchestras which many African chiefs possess — consisting 
mainly of drums and trumpets, but sometimes also of the 
native (fiano, hells, rattles, zithers, etc.^ — or the Javanese 
orchestra of gongs, Jews’ harps, hells, and xylophones.* In 
many instances care is taken to attune the Instruments, so that 
harmonious music will be produced; in others, again, noise 
seems to be mainly sought after. 

Frequently European music is appreciated even 
by tribes which have few or no instruments of their 
own ; the Andamans delighted in regimental baud 
music, the Fuegiaiis were equally appreciative, 
and the Maoris, with no drums of their own, took 
pleasure in listening to the European drum.® The 
Tongans compose music on the European model; 
and many tribes, even those of Torres Straits, 
ea.sily picK up our tunes and whistle or hum them.® 
The same receptiveness is seen where new instru¬ 
ments are introduced from other tribes or races 
possessing them, as in the case of tlie Pygmies 
already cited, or where African tribes under 
Muhammadan influence have adoj)tod a native 
fiddle, or the Bechuana the European mouth har¬ 
monica.'^ 

A practical rather than a musical purpose is served by the 
drum or gong in Bignalling or conveying meBsages. For this 
see Drums anu Cymbals, vol. v. p. 92*»; Handbook, pp. 226, 232, 
243 ; WallaHchek, p. 112. 

2 . Religion, magic, and music. — As many 
savage dances are of a religious or ceremonial 
character, it is obvious that music, even on this 
ground alone, must play a large part in religion. 
The words of the songs or hymns and the swell 
of the music, as well as the rnytiirnic motions of 
the dance and the fact that so many are taking 
part in the same action, heighten the religious feel- 

4 A. d'Orbigny, L'Homme amirieain, Paris, 1839, ii. 160, 231. 

*T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i., London, 18.08, p. 164. 

* Instances in R. Wallaschek, Primitive Mvreic, p. 131 ff. 

* Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections, British 
Museum, London, 1910, p. 103. 

6E. H. Man, JA/ xii. (1882-88] 391 (Andaman); Wallaschek, 
p. 57 f. (Fuegians), 109 (Maoris). 

0 B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 218, 

7 Handbook, p. 24.8; G. Fritech, Dis Eingeborenen Sddr 
afrika’s, Breslau, 1872, p. 190. 
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in^. Other ritual acts of a communal character— emalJer one as its prime ininister.! In Uganda, when the drum 
procession, rom^d /ieW. and tl.e like-am 
largely musical (see FkOCESSIONS and Dances). „ewJife and vigour would be given to tL 
At the initiation of youths to manhood or to tribal beaten. Temple drums contained fetishes.^ Sunilariy a,n 
mysteries music, vocal and instrumental, as 'well the Araucanos wizards have drums inside which are small wbit« 
,da«dng,plays a kr^e part In religious w- See!? ^J 

snip music is either itself an act of worship or the like the rattle and bull-roarer of the Navaho sbawaus, or the 
8>CC0nip&ninient of such acts. > used by the CMppewas in religious dances. In Saa and 

The Fijian priests used large mussel-trumpets in the temples.^ ( large houses are made for the drums, which are 

Drums were sounded while human sacrifices were made in I valued. 

Ashanti.'-* In Polynesia the god Tane was saluted with every 
kind o! drvxm; that instrutueut being hUaselt or his embodi- 


See also Bull-Roaree, Drums and Cymbals, 
Bor tl\e sacred drum of the Lapps see Lapps,® and 


ment. Its Bovind was his voice.8 Among the Hottentots one , , Un<l.lbititi 4 hrp CHARMS AND AMULETS 

class ot verses consisted of hvnms, pravers, Invocations, and the HmlUlUStS See L/HAKM.. AW 

songs of praise to Tsunl Goani and other gods.* The Malays (Buddhist), 

used drums to accompany invocations to spirits. In sacrificing Sometimes music, wliether the instruments used 
the Kenyahs sound drums ‘to keep away from the worshippers j-j, been lirst COm- 


songs of praise to Tsunl Goani and other gods.* Tiie Malays (Buddhist), 
used drums to accompany invocations to spirits. In sacrificing Sometimes music, wll 
the Kenyahs sound drums ‘ to keep away from the worshippers xi mirur hi 

all sounds hut the words of their own prayers.'^ Among the 

Musquakie Indians a man takes a drum with him when he goes lliunicateu oy the gOUS. 
to the forest to pray, and keeps time on it as he intones his in Manipur the deity long 
prayer. With this peoi)le a wljistle is used to summon g-liosts, tril)eH. The Marrings caught 


prayer. With this peoi)le a wiiistle is iiseo to summon g-liosta, tril)eH. The Marrings caugnt tliem in a wiae-inesneu uasavt, 
out, as these are caller/ for purposes of sorcerv, It is regarded put thev escaped ; hence tliey have no songs.® Among Austra- 

_’ _ J I _. « ti.., ‘_____ ... . ' __ K.. ..l.t 1>1. Itarrla frnm 


In Manipur the deity long ago distributed songs among the 
ilies. The Marrings caught them in a wide-meshed basket, 


B an accursed instn lent.® With the Zulus songs wore sung ban trifies the song 


- believed to be obUiined by bards from 


fid also at the feast ot Hrstfri 


spirit-M of the dead in dreams or while awake. 7 The Navaho 
fcodff ifasjelti and Hostjoghon are the great song-makers of the 


instruments are iiserl to imitate the voices of the spirits in the world, and myth tolls how they communicate tlie 


plays its part in most sharnanistic 


and dances to men.® With the Zulus the amatongo, or spirits, 
cause men to compose songs wlieii they are about to become 


ri/kfiw**<i /* n Tfi PYnT*<'isrri in tliviners.®^ Ainori^ the a-B the folk of Lurop^^i 

V /'■'} f Tyj. , 1'.; j. . songs have been learned from the fairics.fo The Maidu Indianf 


With tlie Gilvaks dancing to the music of a tambourine is j'-,A 
jiart of the ojieralion.® The boating of gongs and drums ac- "r*® 
companies llio long rite of exorcism with the Klemantans, the f, J 


iigs have been learned fr 
lieve that the original sa 
ven them by two old div 


ri the fairics.fo The Maidu Indians 
ed rattle as well as the daru:es was 
lers long' ago, who told them that 
in the rattle, and that, when it w-as 
)etter, and, when prayer was made 


companies uie lo k u- • ..i,',,.." lo the spirit of sweet music was in the rattle, and that, when it w-as 

operators also wblstlmg or breaking out Into a “‘‘Uia lo Durji ^ a,,aken, songs would sound better, and, when prayer was mode 

the ceremonies of healing in conn«x<on « the Navaho mn. ’hoifpere, it would be answered.n Similarly the Meno- 

pictnres cf.ants ‘^re^unK by the mini Indians think that the Good M.v.steri 08 gave the drums to 

the Menomim Indians, wlien Uie niedlcine-nian Is curing slc^ ^ ^ j making medicine or in doing liarm to enemies, and 
ness, ho sings and strikes a rattle and his asaistent beats a ^^e rattle to invoke the ma^ndos.i'i In the Torres Straits Islands 
“‘‘“I"' , T>r^, TC -nT,TT«c! *«TTV the old culture-heroes are thought to have taught the sacred 

Sec hIho (.jONGS AND BELLS, JJRUMS AND dances and cults with their sacred songs.The Asalia people 


CV'MIJAL.S. 

3 . Sacred properties of musical instruments.— 

Bociiiinu inu.sical inMtruments are UHetl in sacred 
cereiiioiiies, or for other reasons, they are Home- 
times re^dinled ns themselves saered or as poHsesa- 


think that music and dancing were first learned from a hunter 
who heard the songs of a party of forest spirits.** 

4 . Songfs.—Most savage poetry is made to he 
sung. As has been said of the Melanesians, they have 
no conception of poetry without a tune, although 


ing magical properties. Sometimes they are tabu, tunes witliout words exist.*® Generally there is a 
Among the Uaiipes, with whom large pipes or trumpets— great variety of songs—for dances aim feasts, for 
iunipan’pipcs-are blown at the celebration of the mysteries, fuj,erals, for war Riul the clia.sO, love-songs, SOIigS 
no woman iua.y see thorn on pain of execution. IS In New Guinea r, , ’ , ., ,-i i i ii \ 1 P; 7 

women may not look at certain flutes, else they would die.** laiKJUr, and the like-—but the class which Is proh- 
Tho Main iiiusic in Murray Island is so sacred that no woman ably the most primitive of all is that wliich is 
or child may boar the tunes and livo.i® The Musquakio Indian extemporized Upon the events of the day. These 
hides his prayer-drum in hiH wigwam when it is not in use.i® 11 ,, .iwr..^ It. 1,«:t..t 

Among the Malays part of the regalia includes royal drums, naturally differ mi 1 ( ll in cliaiacLtr, being mOlO 

pines, and flutes supposed to have come into existence of them- elaborate or more simple, hut they are mostly of 
selvos. They give miraculous powers to the king, and some of the nature of a rhythmi(! recitative, tlie same line 
them are BO sacred that none can handle or use them save one I v W tlie hnni und thon 

tribe of Malays, and only at ‘the proper time and season.' being constantly repeated by tiic Paid and then 

Sounded at any other time or by any other person, they would sung by all as a kind of chorilS. hodlCtimes song.S 

cause instant death. 17 ^ are Unaccompanied by any in.strument ; Hose and 


Some instniments are regarded as posses-sing McDougall say of the 1’uii‘ans 
magical or divine properties. ‘The finest songs are sung without 

Of this the best example is the Poh’iieslan drum already of the nature of dramatic recitals in t 
referred to as an embodiment of the god Tano (§ a). With the monotonous and melancholy recitativ 


without accompaniment, and are 
liLals in the manner of u somewhat 


Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana the driin 
soul; it is-gjven drink from time to tini 


runVe\rtime'and"is%poS^^^^ More generally, however, songs are accompanied 

orld.lB Among the Hatuma some either sunidy by claiiplug, slapping the body, 
es or were emblems of sovereign stamping, heating the ground, striking .sticks to- 
maller drum as its wif e an d a still and the like. Of by the Use of some of the 

irarcheji, i/mdon, 1829 , li. ‘ 283 . various instruments already described. Kven wdien 

vHchek, p. 111. ’ ’ singing softly to himself a native will }>lay some 


drums had fetish properties or were emlilems of sovereign 
power. One drum hod a smaller drum as its wife and a still 

1 W. Ellis, Polynntian Rfgearche*, I/mdon, 1829, li. ‘283. 


I w. Ellis, Poiynegian Regtarche*, l,ondon, 1829, li. ‘283. various instruinenLs aircauy (lescniieu.^ i<ven wnen 

^ Handbook. Waiiaschek, p. 111. singing softly to himself a native will }>lay some 

Vo ^ March. ./A/ xxii. [1892-93] 8 ‘ 28 ; w. W. Gill, MyVig iuHtrumeiit— e.g., the Ba-Mhala play the drum, 
od 5on^;«/root f.Ar .S. f'acrAc, London, 1876, pp. 106, 219. The 4 .; 17 T.lT.n..nTT ofnt.. 1 


and Songs from thr .S'. Pacific, London, 1876, pp. 106, 219. The 
drum was sunnounud by a representation of Tane’s head. 

* T. Hahn, Ttmui-doam, Ixindori, 1881, p. 27 ff. 

OQ. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, li. 6i. 

8 H. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
1904, p. I3f> {. 


native piano, or harp.*’ As already stated, many 
I Johnston, p. 630. 

* J. Uoscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 27 f. 

3 K. E. I.Atcham, J HA / xxxix. [1909] 3.S2. 

* R. H. Godrlngton, Tfie, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 836. 

8 Cf. also D. Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the 


7 H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, Finns, Eng. tr., London, 1898, p. 277. 


pp. 69, 409. 

8 Handbook, p. 261. » Ib. p. 61. 

10 Hose-McDougall, il. 131 f. 

11 H RBKW [18911, p. a571T. ; cf. BRE i. 828s. 

» 14 RBEW [1890], pt. i. pp. 63, 149 ; cf. FL ii. [1891] 449f. for 
a siinilar Apache custom. 

18 A. R. Wallaoe, Travels on the Arruuon, London, 1863, p. 
849. 

1* Wallasohek, p. 98. 

Myers, in Essays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway, 

p. 661. 

18 Owen, p. 136. 

17 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900. pp. 26 ff., 40f. 

*« L. O. van Panhuys, ActsJi du ii>< Congris international 
lie I'histoire des religioiis, Leyden, 1918, p. 66. 


» T. O. llodsoD, The Naga 'Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 68 f. 

7 N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 1906, p. 128. 

S8RBE W, p. 277. » Callaway, pp. 26.8, 273. 

i®Q. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, London, 18,'>6, p. 213; cf. 
Journal of the Folk Song Society, Iv. [1911] 174, and passim, tor 
W. Highland Instances. 

11 FLR V. [188‘21 121 ?. 

la 14 RBEW, pt. 1. p. 98; cf. ERE vi. 310*. 

13 Report Camb. AnfArop Exped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 
1901-12, vi. 46. 

1* C. R. Day, in A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, Lon 
don. 1892, p. 274. 

13 Codrington, p. 884. l* U. 192- 

17 E. Torday and T A. Joyce, JRAl xxxv. [1906] 418. 
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songs are sung by an individual, -while the others 
sing a choriis—the same word, line, or distich 
being taken up after having been repeated many 
times by the singer. The song may then be closed 
by a Jong-drawn shout or cry, as witl» tlie Sakai.^ 
Other methotla exist. 

In Savape Island there is a lonp solo on the drums—^the same 
bar repeated. Then follows a gesture ‘ dance ’ to this accompani¬ 
ment. Then the leader sings, while the drum rhythm does not 
vary, until at last it (luic.kens at the end. All the performers 
now sing—the leader taking the melody, the chorus the second 
part.*-^ VVith the African Pygmies some songs have a melody, 
a strophe, antistrophe, solo part, and choru.s.:i In the Banks' 
Islands, ‘ a aoi>g has certain regular successive parts with dis¬ 
tinct ive names, each introduced by a vfx-alic prelude which 
marks the f/at/ n.s, the knee, or turn, of the song.' Home are 
led off by a single voice, some with many ; or the singers are 
divided : some start the soiig ; the rest follow with an answer¬ 
ing part.4 Among the Ba-Mliala men and women sing alternate 
verses of a song.® 

In many cases Mnrnhcn, or stories, contain 
metrical }):iits—a recurring formula or recitative— 
or songs which arc .sung by tlie teller of the tale 
or by the listeners— thacante-fablR. 'I'liese are found 
not only in Kui opean, but in blslcimo, Negro, Basuto, 
and otlier talcs.'* 

While it is possible for any one to describe in a 
rhythmic manner events which have Inippened to 
him, as when among the Basutos the fricml.s of a 
hero jiress him to narrate las deeds, which he does 
with ernpha.sis, becoming poetical, the croAvd re¬ 
peating .some of the lines,’ there are often profes¬ 
sional makers of songs or of tunes, or professional 
musicians. Even in Australia such b.'irds exist, 
the office being sometimes liereditary.® In general 
they arc mudi esteemed, more especially w'here 
they are the repositories of the heroic deeds or 
traditions of the tribe. 

It is worth noticing that some songs are made 
up of woids unintelligible even to those -who sing 
them. Tljis is either because tliey are mere musical 
sounds, or becaii.se song.s in the language of another 
tribe have been ado[)t<Ml, or more ii.sually because 
the words are so archaic that their meaning has 
been forgotten.® Emotional and religious formulae 
often thus ])erHi.st wlien the words have passed out 
of common use, just as stone knives continued 
to be used in ritual after metal had been dis¬ 
covered. 

Brin Lou says that all the Anicrifian Indian languages examined 
by him had a poetic dialect different from that of ordinary life.io 
According to Cod ring! on, in Melanesia words not in common 
use are thought poetical and are used in sojigs. In the Banks' 
Islands there is a j) 0 (>tic dialect—of archaic or borrowed words, 
or of contracted or lengthened words. On one side of Motu 
songs are composed in something like the language of Oaua, 
and vicf, verm.^^ The Formosan priestesses had a Jargon of 
their own for their chants and incantations, unint>clligihle to 
the uninitiated.This is analogous to the fondness for half- 
unilerHto(Kl foreign or harharons words in magic formul.e every¬ 
where, as is seen in the Greek magical papyri and in Onoaiic 
documents. 

5 . Distribution of musical instruments.—Nearly 
ever}'- tribe anti race lia.s musit'jtl instruincrits of 
Bonn: sort, tlie exceptions being found at the lowest 
stage of culture. 


I A. Hale, JA J xv. [1886-86] 296 f. 

8 Thomson, p. 222. 3 .Johnston, ii. 643. 

4 Oodrington, j). 335. f> Tcjrday-Joyce, loc. eit. 

* See Ch\ p. 480 f., for a discussion of Ihese in relation to the 
origin of the ballad ; l;i addition to reff. cited there see D. 
Macdonald, AJricana, London, 1882, i. 48 ; E. Oasalis, Lea Bos- 
a<nitoB, Paris, 1859, p. 860. 

7 Casalis, p. .344. 

8 Thomas, p. 127 ; Wallaschek, p. 08. 

» Hodson, p. 67 f. (Manipur); U. G. Seliffmann, JtfelaTunane 
of Britieh Hew Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 161 (Koita of VV. 
New Guinea); Thomas, p. 128 (Australia); Callaway, p. 413 
(Zulu); O. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
pp. 421, 423 (New Britain, Samoa). Among the Veddas nia^ 
■ongs begin with a variant of certain tintranslatable lines (C. O. 
and B. Z. Selignmnn, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 366). 

10 Proc. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
1887, p. 19 ; cf. also Owen, p. 48, for the * old language' of Mua- 
quakie songs. 

II Codrington, p. 834. W G. Taylor, FLJ v. [18871160. 


The Fncglans have none, but keep time to a song by jumping.! 
The Veddas of Ceyion have no in.-struments, tliough suuie of 
them lK)rrow drums from the Siihhalese. Time is kept in their 
dances by slapping chests, bellies, and thighs with the open 
hand, or by waving objects ihj tliriiically.8 Tlie Andaman 
Islanders have merely a hollowed-out trunk used as a suunduig 
l>oard, which is stuck In the ground and kicked with the heel 
to mark time in the dances. Time is also kept by clapping, or 
by slajtping the hollow between the outstretched thighs.3 in 
Australia there was no native musical instrument e.xcept an 
ojiossum rikin rolled up with earth inside or stretclied between 
the knees and beaten. In VV. Victoria the rolled-up rug con¬ 
tained shells to jingle. Sticks or botmierangs were also struck 
together or on the ground. The nose flute is known at Port 
Esbington — perhaps a Malay liorrowing. Shell-rattles and 
drums have been borrowed in the north from the Papuans.4 
Similarly, the Tasmanians use sticks to beat time.® The 
dwarf Abongo, VV. Afru;a, strike two pieces of wood togethot 
while singing, and have no musii-jil in-striinient.® Delicicncy In 
musical faculty and lack of iustrumeiils are asserted of the 
Charruas aiul Guaranis, the latter of whom strike the earth 
with hambooH while singing h>mu8 to Tttmoi.7 

Some tribea know uo more tlum one musical in¬ 
strument. 

The Damaras had nothing but the how converted into a 
niusicnl instrument by tying string and handle near the centre, 
holding the bow against the teeth, and striking the string 
w'ith a small stick. VVith this tlio gallop or trot of animals 
was perfectly imitated.^ The Kskimos have no other instrument 
tlian a kind of taiuhouriiie or drum.*' Among the Aiuus the 
only instrument is a small bamboo Jews' harp.**’ 

Some of thene peoplcH belong to the lowest 
culture, yet most of them are fond of singing ; 
some possess comparatively elaborate songs, and 
appreciate European music. 

The Bushmen, another low people, ‘had Invented a greater 
variety of musical instruments than any other 8. African jieoiile, 
ami there was greater compass and variety in the ri'frains 
which accompanied their dances.’ They had the niusic.al how 
(h more elul>orate form than that of the Damaras), a bow the 
string of wiiich was vibrated by lilowing through a (juill Oxed 
upon it (the qoerra or quura), a wind-stringed instrument, used 
also by the Hottentots, a reed flute, drum, and bells of hide.!! 

At low levels of culture the variety of musical 
instruments is usually considerable, and they may 
be roughly clas.silied as instruments of percussion, 
stringed, and wind instruments. As the instances 
among peonies without musical instruments would 
seem to .show, instruments of pereu.ssion—some 
form of the drum, wliicJi i.s well-nigh universal— 
may have been invented first. Stiinged instru¬ 
ments jirobabJy came next—the hunter’s how, as 
witli the Damaras, being easily convertible into a 
irimitive form of these. Wind instruments, at 
cast in their more elaborate forms, were probably 
invented last. 'I'lie reed is easily formed into a 
kind of pijie, and in fact is so used at low levels of 
culture.^® 'J’his order is not an absolute one, and in 
various districts one form of instrument may have 
preceded others vvliiidi came first in other districts. 

Whistles and flutes made of liuiiian or animal hones have been 
found in deposits of the puliuolithic and neolithic ages, the flutes 
being pierced with holes at regular intervals or consisting of 
two hones, whicli, wlien joined, would make modulated tunes. 
Although these discoveries seem to give priority to wind instru¬ 
ments, it is obvious that others - -e.y., drums of wood with skin 
covering—being of more perishable material, were less likely to 
be preserved.*** 


1 J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 209 ; Wilkea, 
i. 127. 

'■* Sellgmann, The Veddas, pp. 214, 217, 220, 342. 

a E. H. Man, JA I xii. 378, 3K9 t., 399. 

4 Thomas, p. 12(> ; K. Ktheridgc, JAJ xxiii. [1893-04] 82011. 

*> O. T. Lloyd, Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria, 
London, 1862, p. 50. 

fl O. Lenz, Skizze.n aus Weetafrika, Berlin, 1878, p. 111. 

7 F. de Azara, ' IteSsen in der sudlichen Amerika,’ In Journal 
filr die neuesten Land- und Seereisen, Berlin, 1808-86, vi. Ill f.; 
d’Orbigny, ii. 819. 

0 F. Oalton, Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa, London, 1853, p. 117. 

*> Handhook, p. 263 ; II. liink. Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 34 ; D. Cranz, History of Greenland, 
London, 1820, p. 162. 

iO Handbook, p. 63. 

*1 Stow, np. 102, 106 ff., 109, 136; H, Balfour, ‘The Qoura,’ 
JRA! xxxii. [1902] 156 ff. ; Fritsch, p. 120. 

!** F. II. A. von Humboldt, Reise in die A equatorialgegenden 
des neuen Continents, Stuttgart, 1815-32, iv, 466. 

13 T. Wilson, ‘ I'rehistonc Art,' Rejerrt of U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, 1896, p. 624 IT. ; Guide to Antiq. of Stone 
Age, Brit. Mus,, London, 1002, p. 62; ERK vii. 780*'. 
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Metal trumpeta and bells have been found in deposits of the 
bronze a^^e.^ 

(1) Instruments of percussion. —Amont; instru¬ 
ments of percussion the drum^ in some shape or 
form, is of almost universal occurrence (see DitUMS 
AND Cymbals). It is lackin^^ amonj; tlie Maoris, 
whose range of instruments is small, the liaidas, 
who heat boards with sticks, some S. American 
tribes, and the Thonga of !S. Africa. 

The rattle is known among the Cilyaks,® the 
Barotse, lia-Ngala, and other African tribes,* 
Australian natives (an importation), Papuans,* 
extensively among the N. American Indian tribes, 
who had few insti uments save this and the drum,* 
and some S. iAmerican tribes — Samucus, Uaupes, 
Abipf)nes, and Lengua.® Held in tlie hand or hung 
about the body, rattles serve to mark the rhj^thin 
of a dance; but, as among the Virginian Indians, 
several rattles of diHeient tones are used together 
with eU'ect.'^ 

hells, from those of hide made in spherical shape 
and liile<l vvitli pebbles, as used by the Buslimen, 
to the bcautifidly-toned juetal bells of other 
{>eo})l(;s, winch are sometimes sounded in concert, 
are known among aboriginal tril>es in India, widely 
in Africa, among the Maoris, several American 
Indian tribes, and the Mongols and Indo-Chinese 
races.® (longs (oft/en made of liollowed wood and 
elaborately carved) are known in most parts of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, in some parts of Africa, 
in Malaysia, among the I^ushai of India, the 
Nahuatl of Mexico, and widely among the Mongol.s.* 

The so-called nativeis found very widely 
among African tribes. It usually consists of a 
piece of hollowetl wood to which are hxed a number 
of strips of moUil, slightly curved at the free ends. 
These are twanged with the lingers of one or both 
hands. Sometimes a resonator is attached—a 
gourd or even a human skull (Ba-bangi of the 
Pongo).*® With these may be compared an instru¬ 
ment from the New Hebride.s, consisting of a block 
of wooil with four projecting tongues which are 
vibrated by the lingers and give out dillerent 
notes. 

Another instrument found widely in Africa is 
the xylophone {tlmhala, inurimha). In this strips 
of wood or metal of varying lengths are attached 
to a wooden frame with some form of resonator, or 
to a gourd (sometimes each strip to a separate 
gourd). They are beaten with sticks, and a 
considerable c.omjiass is siunetimes attained.A 
similar instrument is known among the N. Ameri¬ 
can Indians, and in Borneo and ,Iava.‘* Its 
simple.st form occurs among tlie Punans ; they lay 
1 (t'uidf to Anti/}, of ItronZf A/je, Brit. Mvs., London, lllOl, 
pp. 28, 80, 100; It. Munro, Prehistoric Scotland, Edinburifh, 
ISOO, p. 201 f. 

'■* tlaniilxxilc, p. 01. 

8 Ih. p. 210; .1. H. Weeks, JRAl xl. [1910] 402; Wallaschek, 
p. 104. 

■» .Solipniann, ^frra■nel»ans, p. l.'il ; A. O. Iladdon, .7.1 / xix. 
fJ88!M)(i| .'571 f. ; ('odriiiifton, p. 8.'19(rHHt.ancts of seeds and shells 
aLLached lo ankles). 

5 Handbook, pp. 201. 274 ; lb UBKW, pt. i. p. 77f. ; NR i 
201 ; /•’/> ii. 1.^0; FLR v. 122; Owen, p. i;5;if. ; I). O. Hnnton, 
Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, l’lnladel)jhia, 18,87, p. 21. 

« Walhsidiek, p. KW ; d'Oi lii^jny, ii. 140; W. B. Oruhb, An 
Unknown Peo})le in an Unknown Land, l.ondori, 1911, p. 74 f. 

7 .L Smilh, in J. I’inkerlon, General Collection of Voyaaes. 
London, lHOS-14. xiii. 38. 

« .See tJOiNus and Bki.dh ; Stow, p. 109 (Busbineii); Wallaschek 
p. loo. 

•* See OoNOH and 13ki,i, 8 ; Selitrinann, Melavegians, p. I.**! 
(Koila); llandlwok, pp. i:5(i(Melanesia), 2.‘;2 (Ba.Nj;ula, etc;.) ; 
Siiakes]n.ar, Liis/wi huki Claii,s, London, 1912, ]>. 28; Brinton 
p. 21 (Nahuatl^ ; Wallaschek, i>. KM f. ’ 

>« Ii. Derle, Three Vears in Sara/je Africa, London, 1898, p. 
98; .Mac'donald. i. 272; Johnston, p. 004; Handbook, g.v. 
‘Piano,' in Index (ilhi-strations on pp. '22.3, 232). 

II Ilandtxwk, p. 1.30. 

17 Macdonald, 1. 27 (E. Africa); Uandtewk, pp. 20.'i, 210, 226 
2.32, 243; Johnston, p. 0(50: 11. A. Junod, The Life of'a s'. 

A frican Tribe, Neuohfitel, 1912-13, ii. 233 ; Wallaschek, p. 116 f. 

IS Wallaschek, p. 117; 11. L. Itoth, JAl xxii. 63 (Borneo): 
Handbook, p. 108 (Java). 


strips of hard-wood across the shins of the operator, 
who beaks them with two sticks.^ 

Midway between instruments of percussion and 
wind instruments is the J e-tvs' harp, of which 
one form is the musical bow already mentioned. 
Its widest distribution is among the Papuo- 
Melane.sians, but it occurs among the Ainus (tneir 
only instrument) and the Gilyaks, in Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and among the Araucanos.® 

(2) Stringed instru-ments. — Of stringed instru¬ 
ments the most common is some form of harp or 
lyre, of which a simple kind is the musical bow 
already described. Harps are found among the 
Punans and Kayans of Borneo, made of thick bam¬ 
boo, from the surface of which six longitudinal 
strips are separated and raised at their ends by 
little bridges,* Bamboo harps are used by the 
savage races of the Malay Peninsula, jierhaps of 
Malay derivation.* Harps and lyres are also found 
among many African (Bantu and some Negro) 
tribe.s and among the Malagasy,® the last resembl¬ 
ing the bamboo harp of the Punans. Some African 
harps seem to be derived from ancient Egyptian 
types. Bade stringed instruments are found in the 
Solomon Islands and New Britain.® 

VioiinWkti instruments are found among the 
Gilyaks (of one string played with a how),'^ the 
Kamchadals,® the Lushai (resembling the bamboo 
harj)),*' the Seniang,’" in the Nicobar Islands," in 
Java, Borneo, tin; l^hilippines, and Sumatra,and 
sporadicallV in Africa, especially where Muham¬ 
madan inlluence has penetrated.** The Apache 
Iridians have also a sjjccies of violin;** a one-striugod 
violin i.s u.sed by the Ghaijo Indians (Lengua) of 
Paraguay;*® and a stringed instrument i.s in u.se 
among the tribes of the Se))otuba river, S. America. *® 
A B}>ecies of guitar is widely used in Africa, and 
occurs also among the Kainchadals and Ostiaks, 
in Tibet, among aboriginal tribes of India, the 
Kayans and other tribes of Borneo, the Sakai, and 
some tribes of the Amazon ; and a primitive banjo 
is used in New Britain." 

A i)riiiiiLive ADolian harp iB^found in Guiana.Reference 
may licre also be made to wiiat is really a wind instrumont—the 
tarndun, or luill-roarer (ij.v.). 

(3) ll'ind instruments .—Mind instruments are 
of great varii'ty, and some of t hem have been de- 
veIo[>ed from utilizing the reed as a kind of [tijie or 
(lute. In some cases shells form trumpets, and, as 
has been seen, tlte whistle was used in pre-historic 
tunes, A compound string and wind instrument 
— the goura of the Bii.shmeii—i.s noted above. 

Pipes and Jiutes of various kinds (already known 
in itrc-bistoric times) are found among the abo¬ 
riginal tribe.s of India (Karens, Santals, Gonds, 

1 IIoHc-JlcUoupall, ii. 192. 

2 A. V. lladdoii, ./A 1 xix. 376 ; J. H. Holmes, JRA I xxxviii. 
[19081 284 f. (Elciiia); Codrinj^ton, p. 339 (S(»lonio!i isl.itids); 
Williams, i. 163; other Melanesian regiona ciled in Walla- 
scliek, p. 120; IJandbook, pp. 61, 6.3 (Ainn«, (lilyakH); Hope- 
MnUoiinall, ii. 1(56 (Kayan»); JAI xxii. 62, 251; other relL in 
Wallaschek, p. 120; Haie, JAI xv. 298 (Sakai). 

3 llosc-McDouijali, ii. 167, 192; JAI xxii. 63. 

4 W. W. Skeal and O. O. Bla{j;den, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, l.on(lon, 1906, ii. 117. 

» H. H. Johnston, JAI xiii. [1883-84] 468, Uganda Protec¬ 
torate, ii. 6,30, 664 . 7.3.3, 778; Torday-Joyce, JRAI xxxv. 413 
(11a-M l)ala) ; Handbook, pp, 20.5, 226, 243, 247. 

*l Handbook, p. 136. 7 75. p. ni. 

8(1. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia, Ixmdon, 1870, p. 110. 

8 Shakespear, ji. 28. 

18 N. Aiinandale and H. C. Itohinson, Fasciculi Malayenses, 
London, 100;5-(m (.4 pt. i. p. 19). 

11 Handbook, p. 77. 

17 Ib. p. ]0,5; Wallaschek, p. 128. 

i:i Handbook, p. 243. 14 FL ii. 450. 

16 Grnhli, p. 7.3. 

18 T. Roosevelt, Through the Brazilian Wilderness, London, 
1014, p. 136. 

17 Keniian, p. Ill; Wallaschek, p. 121 ff. ; Handbook, p. 72 
(Til)et); llose-McDoupall, i. 121 (Kayans); Hale, JAI xv. 298 
(Sakai); H. W. Bates, T'le Naturalist irn the Ainaxons, London, 
1863, ii. 203. 

‘8 E. F. im Thurn, Anwng the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 310. 
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Khonds), the Kayans of Borneo, the wilder and more 
civilized tribes of Indonesia, the Nict>bar Islanders, 
most African tribes, widely in Polynesia and 
Melanesia, and among many N. and S. American 
tribes. Common to the 'I'ipperahs, the Lushai, 
and the Kayans, and other eastern tribes, is a 
gourd in w hich some narrow bamboo pines are in¬ 
serted, each with its free end o|)en and a lateral 
hole or stop cut in it. The player blows into the 
neck of the gourd, and the air enters the base of 
each pipe through an oblong aperture filled by a 
vibrating reed, the pipe emitting a note only when 
its hole is stopped.^ A pipe inserted in a huge 
gourd and giving out a hollow, moaning boom is 
known among the I’arecis Indiana of Brazil.“ Nose- 
flutes occur among the Kayans, the Sakai, and 
other wild tribes of Borneo, generally throughout 
Indonesia (except with the civilized Malays), l*oly- 
nesia, and Melanesia, among the Botocudos, and 
with the Bechuana in Africia.* 

The use of the iioae-flute in the East has been explained as 
the result of the caste-system in India, whence its use may have 
spread, which forbade a Hrdhman to touch with hts lips a Uiite 
which a lovv-castc man mijjht have made and used. Ainoiip the 
Botocudos its use is explained by the larpo lip-ornament worn. 

A double flute occurs in Savage Island (played 
with the nose) and elsewhere in Melanesia, in 
Guiana, and among the Iroquois.* The syrinx, or 
Pan’s-pipes, is known in Sumatra, among the Bag- 
anda, in Samoa, generally throughout Melanesia, 
and among many S. American tribes, and it was 
also u.sed by the ancient Peruvians.* Hoi'ns are 
known in Sumatra, among several African tribes, 
and in Paraguay.® Trumpets or large tubes are 
found among the Khonds, Malays, Malagasy, many 
African tribes, Samoans, Tahitians, Mttoris, in New 
Guinea, Torres Straits, ami New Britain, with the 
Uaupes, Abi})oncs, Botocudos, and otiier S. Ameri¬ 
can tribes.’ Those of the Malagasy, Polynesians, 
and Melanesians are made of shells; those of the 
Uaupes are long tubes of bark. 

Whistles are known in most parts of the world. 
The Maoris make them of the bonesof slain enemic.s. 
'I’he Ba-Mbalause them in war and hunting, this 
use being common elsewhere, thougii they are also 
u.sed as musical instruments. 

/Eolian Jf utes —bamboo rods pierced and placed 
in trees—are found in Aurora, Melanesia.® 

(4) Thus, while instruments of i)er(;ussion have 
an almost universal range, stringed instruments 
are comparatively rare in N. and 8. Ameriea, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, and wdnd instruments 
are nniv(»rsal in N. and S. Arnerien, though com¬ 
moner in the latter than in the former. 

6 . Characteristics of savage music,—A scientific 
examination of savage music is a tiling of recent 
growth. By the aid of the plionogiapli it is now 
]K)Hsible to obtain permanent records of tunes, so 
that they may be carefully examined and analyzed. 
Musical instruments can also be studied from an 
individual as well as from a comparative point of 

1 T. 11. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, 
p. 217; Shakeispear, p. 28 (here one of tlie pipes serves as a 
mouth-piece); Hose-McDoujfall, i. 121, ii. 16(51. ; JAI xxii. 6;i. 

2 Jioosevelt, p. ]!)3. 

s lIose-McUoug^all, i. 121 ; Skeat-15la2rden, ii. 117,1.'IO ; lland- 
book, p. 163 (Polynesia), 13(i (Meliine.sia); Williams, i. l(;:i; 
Handbook, p. 226 (Bochuaua); A. 11. Keane. JAI xiii. 206 
(Botocudos). 

•*G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 306; Coilrington, 
p. 387 : W'allaschek, p. W6. 

6 W'alla.schclt, p. 5)7 ; Johnston, ii. 66.6 ; Turner, pp. 126 (here 
the pipes are left lonif, the ends beinjf enclosed in a ha)f which 
is beaten with a stick), 812 ; Codrin^rton, ]>. .887 ; Ilaiulbook, 
p. 186; Williams,!. 168; L’A nt.hropolofjie, x. (185)0145)2 (Solomon 
lalands) ; d'Orhigny, ii. 1.60 (.Saniueus), 231 (AIoxos). 

B Wallaschek, pp. 100, 102 (W. Africa, Sumatra) ; Handbook, 
p. 210 ; Johnston, ii. 664, 778, 877. 

7 Skeat, p. 40; Ilaiulbook, p. 247; Johnston, pp. 642 , 664, 
877; Junod, ii. 2.61; Wallaschek, p. 102 (Guinea, of brass); 
Wallace, p. 849 (Uaupes); M. iJobnzholler, Account of the 
Abipones, Eni^. tr., London, 1822, cb. il, passim ; Handbook, 
p. 286 f. ; ZE xix. (1887] 19. 

* Codrington, p. 340. 


view. The results of tliese investigations wdll 
throw liglit upon the origin of music and the history 
of its growth. 8 avage melodies are never long ; 
they consist of a few notes, and a phrase tends to 
be endlessly repeated. A primitive people like the 
Veddas have two-note songs with a descent from 
the liigher to the lower tone. Other songs have a 
third note of a higher pitch, and others, again, 
have a fourth note, usually a tone below the tonic.’ 
Generally, iiowever, savage music is more complex 
than this. Even pre-lii.storic flutes have a wider 
range, one of these showing the first four notes of 
the diatonic scale.’ Savages also sometimes use 
smaller intervals than those to w hich we are ac¬ 
customed— c.g., quarter-tones. The degree of de¬ 
velopment varies. Thus the Tongans liad a native 
scale limited to a, c, d, e flat, and/', without any 
indiiration of a chord. Yet they have now adopted 
our notation and comiiose music on the Eurojjcan 
model.® 'I'he Tbonga, again, have music based on 
a seven-interval scale, recognizing major and minor 
keys, and following a certain system of harmony.* 
In many cases the melody is of the simplest pos¬ 
sible kind, as is obvious wlicre only two notes are 
employed, and is nothing but a species of rhythm 
—the only kind of music, which many savages 
recognize. In many instances savage notation is 
incorrectly observeti because it has been recorded in 
our own hei)tatonic scale, whereas otlier ami simjiler 
scales are sometimes all that are knowm. Tlie 
nature of tlie scale w ill alw'ays he largely affected 
by the eharaider of the instruments used and the 
range of notes ]>ossc^ssed by these. Both major and 
minor keys are used by savages, some preferring 
the one to the other, juohahly, however, without 
any clear connexion hi>tween those and a joyful 
or melancholy mood re.s])ectively.® While har¬ 
mony is a much hitc.r development than melody, 
and does not c!xist at all with many savage poo[(les, 
sonu! degree of knowledge of it is found even jit 
low' levels—among tlie Hottentots, Beohuana, 
Solomon Ishinders, h'ijian.s, etc,—while the orches¬ 
tral u.se of instruments shows that it is in part at 
least understood and appreciated. 

•7. The origin of music.—Much discussion has 
talcen jilace regarding the origin of music. H. 
Sjiencer was of opinion that emotional speech with 
its diflerent cailences was the foumlation of musical 
develo)»ment; tlie cliaiit is a copy of the voice 
raised in moments of emotion, and both show the 
same characteristics distinguishing them from 
ordinary .spee(di—loudne.ss, different timbre, rapid 
variation, increased intervals.® This theory, how¬ 
ever, has been strongly o])posed on various grounds, 
and it doe.H not correspond to the facts a.s revealed 
by the most jiriniitive music known to us. Darwin’s 
conclusion was that musical notes and rhythm 
were lirst acquiriiil by tlie male or female pro¬ 
genitors of mankind for the sjike of charming the 
oppo.site sex. TJius musical notes became lirmly 
associated with some of the strongest |)assions that 
an animal is cajiahle of feeling. This also has 
been strongly ciiticized, and it is not by any 
means proved that, c.g., the female bird is charmed 
by the song of the male, while there is no evidence 
that at low levels of humanity music is one of the 
factors in love-making, as one would expect it to 
he if tliis theory were true. Much more juohahJe 
are those theories wliicli conm*ct the origin of 
nm.sic with man’s innate love of rliythm, rhythmic 
action and rhythmic speech. The most jirimitive 
forms of song or chant are rliythmic with the 
minimum of melody. Now, savagi's are fond of 
re[>eatiiig a jihrase in a rhythmic maimer, and it is 

1 C. S. MyerB, in ScliKiiiBim, 'J7ie i'eddas, c;h. xiii. p. 84111. 

2 Wallaschek, p. 1.61. ^ Thciiisoii, p. 22.6. 

4 Jiiiiod, ii. 267 ff. 3 V5’ullaM< liek, p. 145 ff. 

6 II. Sjiencer, the Origin and Function of Music,’/VaBcr'i 
Magazine, Ivi. (1857J 396. 
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almost inevitable that, as a result of such roj/ati- 
lioii, the voice will utter the wonis or sounds in 
varying tones, <'t;neriilly two, a lii,L:lier and a lowe 
This would be still iiutre accentualed where, as 
j^enerally the case;, the jli^yl lindc utterance is tli 
aeconipnniinent of the rhythmic dunce; Ilie voif 
keejiiii;^' ti/iie to the moi eeienf.s o/ the hotly wool 
almost neeessariJy utter diflerent tones. 'J'h 
diherent tones emitted by ]»nmitive musical in 
strunients— c.f/., by hentino on various thitii,r 
Nervdn;:^^ as driinis—woidd be a]»t to be imitnted b_y 
the liuinan v(jice. Similarly, where the taut strin•^ 
of a bow was twan^rtsl to ]»ro(Juee a rnusie.al note 
it was soon found tliat by shorteninf,' the strin^ 
another note could be jiroduced. Great advance! 
were possible as soon as rutin came to ajtpreciate 
the ddlerence Itetween mere noise and tone. 

tr H. Myers conclndeB liis anal.VHiH of the airnple unn^ of the 
VeddaH, Main, and Kenyahn by ahowirijf ttial the Im^riiiniiifrH of 
rmmie depend on eij^ht faetors: (!) diHcriinination between 
noiseH and torieH ; (2) awareneas of difterenee in {oinlneaa, pitch, 
duration, ('fiara(d.er, and quality; (tt) awareneaa of absolute 
pitch ; (4) appreciation and use of (small) approximately equal 
tone-distaiiceM ; (t) appreciation and uae of (lar^^er) conaonant 
intervals anil the develojiment of smalliT intervals in relation 
thereto; (fl) melodic phrasitu'; (7) rhytlmiic jihrasinp'; and 
(8) innsicul inemiinj^.l Hut probably the real factors were much 
leas numerous than these. 

LiTKHATtiaK.—H. Balfour, Natural Historj/ of the 

Muhu-al Bow, Oxford, is»9, *Th« tJoiira, a Strinifeii-wind 
Instrument of the liuslnneii and Hottentots,’in JliAl xxxii. 
[1902] IMiir., and 'The Friction-Drum,’ th. xxxvii. [l!»()7) 

F. Boas, ‘(.Oiinook .Soukh,’ in JAFL i. (1H8HJ22(); M. E. an< 

A. W. Brown, Musical Instruments and their Ilonws, New 
York, 1HS8 ; J. O. Dorsey, ‘ Pcnika and Omaha .Sonars,’ it: 
JAFL ii. flKS9] 271; E. Grosse, Die AnJuiuje der Kunst, 
Freiburfr, 1H94; E. Gurney, The Dower of Fcmnd, bondoti, 
1H80; A. W. Howitt, ‘ Notea on Sonpa and Kon^r-inakera of 
e Australian Triltea,’in JAl xvi. fls87J327; C. S. Myers, 
'The Hejfinninir* of Music.,’ in Kssoj^s and Studies presented to 
William Biditeway, Cambridife, JOtft, p f>(>01l'., * Ktlinolo^rical 
.Study of Music,’ itt Anthropological Essoi.k, ftresenled to K. H, 
Tylor, ttxford, 1907, p. 2:i5 1T., 'Music,’ in C. G. and B. Z. 
.Stilij,;;tnann, The- Veddas, (!aml)ridp;e, 1911; M. V. Portman, 

' Aiiil.iniiineae Muaic,’ in JllAS, new ser., xx. | isss] bsi ; J. F. 
Rowliotiiam, A llistorj/ of Music, Ijondon, ].s,S;'.-K7 ; G. W. 
Toiranre, 'Music of the Auslralinn Ahoii(,dneh,’ in JAl xvi. 
flssvi 'Mo-, E. B. Tylor, ‘Tlu' How ns <)ri;;in of .S(rinj;ed 
liihtrunients,' in Nature, xlv. flKOl] IM, A nthropology, London, 
19(H ; k. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, do. iS'.ct. 

.1. A. MACCaLLOCTl. 

MUSIC (American).—Musical cxjtrc.ssion Itji 
been very (fonoriilly tievelopcd into a constuous art 
by the American ludians. It in not an art char- 
atderized by (Uthcr complexity or .science, but it 
does show ivstlictic weii.sibility and c.\'pre.s.sive 
power, while tlie universality of its aitpeal is 
evidenced in tlm use made of the aboriginal melodies 
by musicians of the (uiltivated world. 

I. Instruments.—Of the tliree tyjtes of musical 
instrument, percussion, wind, and stringed, the bust 
were rarely natively known to the aboriginal 
American, llrinton mentions four ca.ses of .stringed 
instruments of primitive tyjie in the bands of 
American aborigines (‘Native American Stringed 
Musiiqil InstrunuMits,’ Ameriaxn Antiquarian, Jan. 
1897) ; M. 11. Saville adduces good evidence for 
the luso of such an instrument in pre-fkdumbijin 
Mexico {American AnlJtropoUujist, x. [1897] 272 f., 

‘A Primitive Mayan Musi(;al Instrument,’iA. xi. 
11898] 28011'., ‘The Musical How in Ancient 
Mexico’); and K. kelimann-Nitsclie (yl 
iii. [1908] 916 ir.) de.scribes a curious musical bow, 
having certain aflinities in its mode of playing with 
the (lute, in use among the Tebuelche and Arau- 
canian Indians ; but it is uncertain whether know¬ 
ledge of such iustrumeuts dates from pre-Columbian 
times. C, Lumiioltz {Unknown Mexico, New 
York, 1902, i. 474-476) describes a musi<%al hoxv, 
formed of a inonochord and gourds in use among the 
Tei>ehuanesof N.W. Mexico, which he regards a-s an 
aboriginal instrument. A similar how is used by the 
Apache ludians of the United fStates (C. A. Dorsey, 
Indians of tfu’. Southwest, Chicago, 1908, p. 190). 

1 Essays and Studies presented to IF. Ridgeway, p. 576. 


The most imjiortant of the native American 
iiistriimcrit.s is the drum. This varies in type 
from the Eskimo tambourine-like hooj» with taut 
.skin, through single- and douliltyheiulod instru¬ 
ments, great and small, culminating in the huge 
snake-skin drum Avhose booming from the temple 
of the Aztec war-god brought dread to the Jieart 
of the JSj)aniard. The teponazUi of the Aztecs is 
the iiio.st interesting of the native drums ; it con¬ 
sisted of a hollowed block })rovided with a sounding- 
board in which were cut two tongu<;s of dillering 
thickness whose vibrations produced tones com- 
[iiouly in the interval of a third, although drums 
lave lieeii found containing the interval of a fourth, 

)f a lifth, of a sixth, and of an octave. The drum 
s very generally regarded with a kind of venera- 
.ion—naturally perhaps in view of its intimate 
Ls.socialion with the emotional and religious life of 
he Imliari. Among the Ojihwa (('liipi>ewa) there 
is a ‘religion of the drum.’ According to their 
radition, it Avas derived from the Sioux at the 
ime when they made ]>eace Avith the latter tribe, 
t is a religion inculcating peace and social re- 
pou.sihility, its import.'int ritual being the ‘drum- 
•resentation ’ ceremony (see Uttll. 53 UK, p. 

42 II.). 

Next in importance to the drum, among native 
nst ruments, is the Indian flageolet or flute. This 
nstrument seems to have evolveil from the hone 
vhi.st.le with a single vent or stop. In its developed 
orm it is provided with a mouth-piece and has from 
hr<*<! to six finger-holes. Tlie double flute is also 
>uml with as many as four finger-holes to each 
ced. In Fern a sixicies of syrinx with from live 
o eight reeds Avas in use, and the I’an’s-pipos is 
,1ho to he found among the Mexican Indians of 
o-d.ay, although in the latter case perhaps of 
Curo[)ean origin. Neither flute nor pipes were con- 
!tru<;l cd to scale, unless fortuitou.sly. Tbe materials 
d which tliese instruments are made are bone, 
vood, pottery, and oven stone. Whistles of like 
laterials and in a great variety of forms are 
hundant and ingenious, pottery examjdes being 
‘re<iuently modelled after the bird or animal who.se 
all is imitated by tlie instrument. There is a 
;een sense of proyu'iety in tbe use of tluiso instru- 
iieiits, governed doubtless by religious sanction. 

F.fl-f the IJakv ceremony, the prioat rcmarltB of the song 
-elliiig of the flocking of tlie birtla : 'We do not uae the drum 
We aing it, hut we blow the whiafcle. Tlie whistle is made 
mi the wing hone of an eagle. In this song wo are aingiiig of 
eagle ami tbe other birds, so we use the whistle’ {13S 
.BFWii. 18 ft). 

Again, Garcilas.so remarks of the Peruvians tlmt 
he flute was not used in Avarlike music, hut only 
festivals and triumphs. For Avar were reserved 
tie drum and the native trumpet, Avhich might be of 
mod, pottery, or, as with the Mexicans,conch shells. 
Other instruments native to the American in- 
ude the ubiquitous and multiform rattle, essential 
ike to dance and ‘medicine’; bells, of pottery, 
qiper, bronze, or gold (in forms obviously evolved 
■om the gourd rattle), found in the more civilized 
inmunities; and noise-producers, such as the 
lopi truhknnpi, a noLclied stick Avith hone rublier, 

.nd the Avidely used bull-roarer {q.v.); while the 
urious Avliistling bottles of Peru, double or with 
ouble vents, wbicli Avlien filled with Avater and 
vayed Ui and fro give forth musical notes, deserve 
lention as musical curios rather than as proper 
struments. 

2 . Records and transmission. —J. F. Rowbothara 
History of Music, 3 vols., London, 1885-87, iii. 198) 
laintains that the N. American Indians sometimes 
corded their melodies by means of notched sticks, 
4eand fall of tone being indicated by the position 
the notches. The Chippewa, Avith their elaborate 
ivelopment of pictographic signs, preserve their 
I mgs by these mnemonic aids written upon birch- 
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bark rolls. Quipus were used by the Peruvians for 
a similar purpose (cf. Gareilasso de la Ve<»a, lioynl 
Commentaries, Eng. tr., London, 18(U>-71, bk. iii. 
ch. xxvii.), and in both l*eru and Mexico there 
appear to have been bards whose business it was 
to transmit the national song. The germ of this 
institution appears in many a tribe where rites and 
mysteries are transmittetl in traditional songs. 
Since the study of Indian music has become 
serious, many records have been taken, either by 
transcription into the European notation or by the 
use of the plionograph. 

3 . Song.—Indian music is primarily vocal. To 
be sure, melodies are ])layed upon the native flute, 
and Gareilasso is authority for tlie statement that 
the Peruvians knew a kind of ensemble perform¬ 
ance of flutes or pines ; but, even Avhere .so u.scd, 
the flute seems to ne regarded as merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the voice. 

‘They played upon these iutea,’says Gareilasso (bk, ii. eh. 
xxvi.), ‘airs of which the words were rimed, coinposeil iu a 
spirit of g’allaritry upon the rebulFs or favours received from 
tnoir mistresses.’ 

In N. America this instrument is commonly called 
the ‘ lover’s flute,’ since its music is regarded as a 
substitute for vocal song from the bashful lover 
(cf. Hurton, American Primitive Music, })p. 83-86). 

While their music is thus vocally conceived, the 
Indians generally appear to have no clear con¬ 
ceptions of the (lillcKirice betw’cen the verbal and 
tonal materials of their songs. 

To the OJibwa, says Burton (Joe. cit.), ‘whatever departs 
from plain prose is noijairxin, song:, which means that his poet ry 
is not only inseparable, but indisLin^juiHhable from music.’ 
Burttm found diflicuilty more than once in con¬ 
vincing an Indian who sang new words to an old 
imdody that new music was not being olfercd. 
But the words thcui.sclves need not he significant 
apart from tiie air. Frequently they arc meaning¬ 
less, sometimes bec^ause the origin.al meaning is 
forgotten, sometimes because archaic or foreign, 
sometimes Ixicause originated as mneimmic syll¬ 
ables or ejaculatory ndrains, or as pure nonsense. 
It is the common thing for an Indian song to re¬ 
quire a story to explain its meaning. In short, the 
verbal elements of Indian music form a kind of 
notation, tlimly analogous to our do re mi method 
of denominating the scale. 

Frances I )ensmore, writing of the Mld^ society 
songs, says : 

‘The sori^s of the Mldi^ represent the musical expressiori of 
religious ideas. The melody and the idea are tlie esHciitiaJ 
parts of a Midii soiijf, the words beinj; for<;ed int.o conformation 
with the melody. To accomplish tliis it is customary to add 
ineaiiin^'less syllabJes either between the parts of a word or 
between the words ; accents are misplaced, and a W'ord issoinc- 
tiiiies accented differently in various parts of a sonv:; the 
vowels are also ffiven different sounds, or changed entirely. . . . 
The writer has even been informed that it is permissible for 
different niemliers of the MIddwiwIii holding high degrees to 
use slighlb different words for tlie songs, but the idea of the 
song must always remain the same. The words serve as a key 
to the idea without fully expressing it. Hometiines on]^’ one or 
two words occur in a song. Their literal translation is mean¬ 
ingless, but to an instructed member of the Mld6wlwln they 
bear an occult signiflcance. Many of the words used in the 
Mld^ songs are unknown in the conversational Chippewa of 
the present time’ {IhUl. 46 BE, p. 14f,). 

Le Jeune’s Relation of 1634 contains an interesting 
account of Montagnais iiwiHiv, {Jesuit Relations, ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896-1901, vi. 
182 fi.), indicating the same general (diaracter : 

‘They use few words in singing, varying the tones and not 
the words. . . . All their religion consists mainly in singing. 

. . . Not one of thorn understands what he ia singing, except in 
the tunes which they sing for recreation,' etc. 

Interesting too, though chiefly as a token of the 
fundamental identity of N. and S. American concep¬ 
tions, is Garcilasso’.s naive comment on Inca music : 

‘Each song has its particular air, and they could not sing 
two to the same tune ; for the lover who would serenade his 
mistress indicated the state of his passion upon his flageolet 
by the diversity of the sound, sad or gay, making known to his 
beloved the joy or sorrow of his heart. But were he to give 
two different songs to the same air, each would be confused, 


and the gallant defeated in his effort to make his feeling known ’ 
{Royal Coinmcntarien, bk. ii. cb. .wvi.). 

4 . Mode of composition. ~ Aristotle’.s remark 
that jioetry liist takes Idiiii in hymns to tlie gods 
and jiersoiial lamjioonH .seems to hu\'e a fair illus¬ 
tration in native American song. Various writers 
have noted the Itskimos’ love for conle.sts in 
.s.-itirical song, with which they while away their 
long winter evening.s ; while satire and lampoon 
are not uncotniuou in Indian song. 'I'lie.se soiig.s 
naturally vary iiidetiiiitely with ociasiou and 
mood. On the other hand, religiou.s song (and, as 
Le .leiine .says, Indian religion is mainly song) is 
strongly conservative, even while it marks almost 
every phase of nal ive life. 

Advocates of the ‘coiuiminal origin' of poetry 
lind good materiabs in the recreative tyj>c of song, 
but the evidence in the case of the more serious 
coiujiositions points in another direction. Songs 
which have to do with tribal traditions, with rites 
and cereuumies, with love and death, and even 
cradle-.sougs, while they tend to assume a tradi¬ 
tional form and come to be sung in chorus, in many 
if not all ca.ses owe their compo.sition to the stress 
of an in.spirational moment on the heart of the 
individual composer (cf., e.g., tlie accounts of tlie 
origins of the nako and Mld6 songs in ^2 RRRW 
ii. and in Bull. 45 BF^). Song, with the Indians, 
is, in fact, much more than verbal music.; it is a 
jiart of life itself, and is efficacious in altering life’s 
dc!->tinie.s. 'I'liey use their songs, says I>e deune 
(lac. cit.), for a thousand jmrpo.ses; they sing in 
sickness and in health, at the feast, ana in peril 
an<l sullering : 

‘ During the time of our faniine 1 heard nothing throughout 
these cabins, especially at night, except songs, cries, beating of 
drumn and other noises; when I asUed wliat tliis luoaiiL, niy 
jieople told me that they did it in order to have a good chase, 
and to find something to out.’ 

Burton tells of an old jiagan whom he could not 
pcrsuatle to sing hunting-songs out of season. 
The priest who gave Alice Fletcher the Jlako — 
which is a ceremonial prayer for life—told her that 
it must not be sung in winter, but only in s]uing, 
summer, or autumn, when life was stirring; 
similarly, the several songs must be sung at 
suitable times : 

‘ Sometimes the songs of the nest and the wren are sung early 
in the <iay, as these songs were made in the morning. The 
song of the owl must be sung toward night’ (SS B BA’W ii. 1G8). 
The song is, in short, a kind of s)>ell, lieliiirm to 
tide over the exigencies of life and invented to 
meet them. 

The Navaho myth of the man who discovered the use of corn 
as food begins: ‘A man sat thinking, ” Let me see ; my songs 
are too short; 1 want more songs; where shall I go to find 
tbeni?"’ ilosjelti. the whitc-inuize spirit, appc'ared to him, 
and led him to a country where he learned the use of corn and 
the ai>propriat.e songs, which ho brought back to his own people 
(S RREh'^ 11891), p. 278). 

An interesting feature of Indian song is the 
sense of fiersonal profirietorship wliich attaches to 
compositions. Burton st ates it thus : 

‘ A haa no right to sing B’s song.s ; B did not compose them, 
hut they came down to him throng’ll his family, or from some 
chief who taught him, and B alone should say whether they 
might be given to another ’ (p. 118 1.). 

5So in Le Jenne’s Relation of 1636 : 

‘ tlach has his own song, that another dare not sing lest he 
give offense. For this very reason they sonietimeB strike up 
a tune that belongs to their enemies, iu order to aggravate 
them’ {Jemit Relations, ix. 111). 

The personal song is evidently a portion of the 
* medicine’ which every Indian owns, and it is 
potent in the same way. A special type of song 
comprises the spontaneous melodies coming in 
dream and dance, to which the Indian attaches 
e.spccial signilicance as revelations of superhuman 
power, many of them being associated with some 
animal, revealed as the tutelary of him to whom 
the song is given. Berhaps the most [licturesque 
and affecting aspect of Indian life is the death- 
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song with which every Indian seeks to face his 
end, sometimes composed upon the spot, sometimes 
prepared in advance ; if possible, every Indian dies 
singing; and the breath of life goes forth to the 
spirit-world as a breath of song. 

5. Structural traits. —The study of the structure 
of Indian music, in spite of the serious attention 
devoted to it, is hardly more than begun. From 
investigations already made it is evident that there 
are many tyj»es of Indian music, perhaps as many 
as there are linguistic stocks, each with its struc¬ 
tural peculiarities. On certain jioints, however, 
there is an aj)proach to agreement, and these we 
may broadly summarize. 

(a) From the Ar(;tic southward, American music 
is primarily (though not exclusively) drum-song. 
'I'he voice and the drum are the Indian’s instru¬ 
ments, and his music is a kind of concord of the 
two ; the drum is the instrument of his rhythmic, 
the voice of his melodic, expression. Jiut his 
drum-rhythms are not primarily guides to the 
rhythms of the voice ; rather they are the rhythms 
of movement, of the dance, to which the rhythms 
of vocal utterance may, or may not, conform. 
White observers have been astonished at the ap¬ 
parent duality of the Indian’s time - sense — his 
drum being beaten to one time, his song sung to 
another time, and this even when the drum is 
obviously used as accompaniment. In sixty-tliree 
out of ninety-one Mld^ songs recorded with the 
drum accompaniment, Frances Densmore found 
the metric units of voice and drum to difl'er from 
each other. In one instance tlie metric units of 
voice and drum were so nearly alike that the same 
metronome indication was used for each ; at the 
beginning the drum-beat was slightly beiiind the 
voice, but it gained until with tlie voice, and then 
gradually passed it. Normally, when drum and 
voice have the same metric unit, they are slightly 
in He<]uence in beat {Hull. 45 HE, p. 5f.). 

* I have hoard Indian music wherein the conflict between 
voice and drum was much more marked than is the cose be¬ 
tween 3 -4 and 4-4 ’ (Burton, p. 4(i). 

The voice is Hornctimes made to mark its own 
time by rhythmic pulsations (cf. RUE IF ii. 282); 
whil(!, again, both voice ami drum employ rh^'th- 
mic accents, or heats, to mark the metric units. 
The vocal rhythm freiiuciitly changes even in 
the course of a brief song, hut the recurrence of 
rhythmic figures, or motives, serves to give outline 
and unity t<j otherwise formless compositions. 

{b) 'I'he question of tlie range of tone-material 
and of the existence of scales in Indian music is 
still moot. Early observers, stru(;k by the strange¬ 
ness of the intervals which they seemed to detect 
ill Indian singing ami by the constancy with which 
these intervals w’cre repeated, juiui>ed to the con¬ 
clusion tliat the Aiiiericuii Indian jJOsse.ssed an ear 
of unusual delicacy of discrimination, and scales 
of a reliiiement wliich the white man’.s could not 
duplicate. More careful studies have led to the 
reverse view, that Indian music is built upon 
scales in the making, or even that it is essentially 
adiatonie. The latter is the view of Hopi niu.sic 
adopted by Gilman. He characterizes Pueblo song 
as a kind of rote-song having no fixed intervals : 

*The sinper’s musiual consciouHncHH Heojiis restricted to a few 
intervals of simplest, vilinil.ioii ratio a|)proxintately rendered, 
and to melodic sequences formed by their various analysis and 
synthesis and renaered with a certain loose lUielity. If a scale 
were in his mind, oven dimly, it should make itself known in 
a more uniform interval production and in a more impartial use 
of the tones continually at hand in the fancy. Tite hearer scenjs 
witness to a wiiolly stranpe method of musical thought and 
delivery. The total ooniplex of tone, timbre, and articulation 
—doublless at times movements, and other noises also—moves 
on a]>parentl>’ w’ithout guidance by any vanguard of fancied 
tones 111 fixed intervals' (* Hopi Songs,' in Journal of Am. Eth. 
and Arch. v. [190MJ 6). 

Other authorities do not go to this radical ex¬ 
treme, but credit the Indian with an adumbrate 


consciousness of a scale or scales, which his lack 
of musical standards prevents him from clearly 
hnding, or, if found, from holding. Burton says : 

‘ Tlje Ojibwavs recognize all the intervals of our major dia¬ 
tonic scales, but the fourth and the seventh rarely occur in the 
same sonj;’(p. 41), . 

and lie indicates a pentatonic mai(/r and minor and 
a hexatonic major and minor scale as in use among 
them. Frances Densmore’s study of the music of 
the same people is in substantial agreement with 
this. A similar view—interesting, as coming from 
8, America—is taken by F. J. de Augu.sta with 
resjiect to Araiicaiiian song {Anthropos^ vi. [1911J 
685 f.). Alice Fletcher says of the Omaha music : 

‘ The octave is seemingly the one fixed interval. The songs are 
lot liuilt on any defliied si^ale.’ Nevertheless, the Omaha hava 
‘ a standard of musical tones,’ as witnessed by their drum-tuning 
and hy their recognition of ‘good singers’(i7 UBEW, p. 374), 
Another interesting observation is that the Omaha 
object to the rendering of their songs on the piano 
08 unsupported arias; when rendered with har¬ 
monic cliords, ‘That sounds natural,’ was their 
comment. Burton foumi tlie Ojibvva lively in their 
appreciation of harmonizations of their melodies. 
Tliis ajititude of tlie native ear for the ajipreciation 
of harmony seems to lend some colour to the 
supposition that they do actually (even if im- 
periectly) tliink their music in harmonic intervals, 

(c) A third structural feature deserving note is 
the predominance of downward progressions in 
their melodies ; like the ancient Greek, the Indian 
thinks his music mainly in the descending order. 
Melodic form is fluid and undeveloped, but repeti¬ 
tion, balance, and antithesis give form to their 
better pieces. Further, uncertainty of form is 
partially oll'set by definite conventions of execu¬ 
tion, amounting to artistry. The accomjilislied 
singer atl'ccts a vibrato, or wavering of the voice, 
a drawling tone, a portamento or slurring, an 
ornamentation of grace-notes. In many of tlie 
Umaha societies a line was imposed if a member 
lade mistakes in singing (A. " Fletcher, S7 
RHEW, p. 373). Finally, the inner harmony of 
a general tonality is set by the mood of the com¬ 
position, or perhaps keyed by the incessant drum, 
whose <lrone serves as a tonal background for the 
melodii' broidery. 

6. Adaptations.—No account of Indian music 
w'ould be comi)lete without mention of the use 
of themes caught or imitated from Indian melodies 
as the foundations of artistic composition.s. These 
vary froii -- - le liarmonizations of Indian songs 
(many of W'hicli have been published by the Wa- 
Wan I’ress, Newton Center, Mass.) to elaborate 
symphonic compositions. The most notable works 
of this nature yet achieved are doubtless Dvorak’s 
‘New World Symphony,’ MacDowell’s ‘Indian 
Suite,’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ music. 

I.riKRATURK. — F. R. Burton, ilT/u'ric-aTi PriniUine Munir., 
New York, 1909, is a careful and readable iritroducLion lo the 
sulijoct; it couLaiuB harmonizations of twenty-eight Ojibwa 
Hoiiga. N. Curtis, The hidia^i'g Book, New York, 1907, con- 
taiuH inelodiea from some eighteen trihea. 'fhorongh studies 
are F. Densmore, ‘Chippewa Music,’ forming Biilleting I.*! and 
63 /!/? (1910, 1913), and B. I. Gilmore, ‘ Zuhi Melodies’ and 
‘Hopi Songs,’ in Journ. of Armr. Ethnology and Archceology, 
i. (1S91], V. [19081. Alice C. Fletcher, ‘A Study of Omaha 
Indian Music,’ in Papers of the Peabody Museum., vol. i. no. 6 
11893J, Indian .Stoin/ and Song, Boston, 1900, ‘Tlie Ilako,’ iX 
RBEW ii. [1904], ‘The Omaha Tribe,' S7 KBEW [1911], and 
‘The Study of Indian Music,’ rei)rinted from I’roc. of Eat. Acad, 
of Srirnt cs, I. [1915] ‘231 ff., contain indispensable material. 
.'Special mention may also be made of: J. Reade, ‘ Some Waba- 
naki Songs,’‘Aboriginal Anierii^an Poetry,’ Trans. Royal Soc. 
of Canada, v. ii. [1888]; W. Matthews and J. C. Fillmore, 

‘ Navaho Music,* Mern. of the Ainer. Folklore Society, 1897, pp. 
2.66-290; F. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW [1888], 
p. 409ff.; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'wiwin,’ 7 BBEW [1891], 
p. 149(T. ; J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ 14 RBEW 
i. [1890] 05311.; S. Culin, ‘Games of the North American 
Indians,’ XU liBEW [1907]; F. Russell, ‘The Pima Indians,’ 

CG RBEW [1908], p. .'Iff. ; F. G. Speck, ‘Ceremonial Songs of 
the Creek and Yuchi Indians,’ Anthropological Publications of 
the Museum of the ilnio. of Pennsylvania, vol. i. no. ‘2 [1909]; 

A. T. Cringan, ' Description of Iroquois Music,* ArchoBological 
Report of wtario tor 1898. T. Baker, (fber die Musik der 
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nordamerikanigehen Wildtn, Leipdff, 1882, is one of the earliest 
scientific studies in this field. The tiepirri of the U.S. National 
Mweum for iHUG, Washinjjton, 1898, contains an account of 
native American musical instruments (pp. 6<?l-OG4). Periodie.aI 
articles of inifXJrUnce include : A Geiun, ‘ Notes surlesdanses, 
la musique et les chants des Mexicains anciens et niodernes,’ 
REth iv. (1913] 301 ft. ; F. Boas,' Chinook Sonjfs,' J A FL i. [1888] 
220 ff., ‘Sonjirs and Dances of the Kwakiutl,’ ib. p. 49 ff. ; Wash¬ 
ington Matthews, ‘Songs of Sequence of the Navajos,’ ib. 
vii. [1894] 18f) ff. ; Alice C. Fletcher, ‘ Indian Songs and Music,' 
ib. xi. [1898] 86 ff. ; E. Sapir, ‘Song Recitative in Paiute 
Mythology,’ ib. xxiii. [1910] 46.6 ff. ; W. Thalbitzer, ‘ K.skiiiio- 
Musik-und Dichtkunstin Grdnland,’Anf/iro/io,s, vi. [1911]486ff. ; 
F. J. de Augusta, ‘ Zehn Araukanerlieder,' ib. 684 ff. ; R. 
Lehmann-Nitsche, ‘ Patagonische Oesange und Musikbogcn,’ 
ib. iii. [1908] 916 ff., containing a discussion of the origin of 
stringed instruments in use hy American Indians ; E. Fischer, 

‘ Patagonische Musik,* ib. p. 941 ff. 

H. 15. Alexander. 

MUSIC (I5abylonian and Assyrian).—As the 
inscriptions seem to furnish no easily recognizable 
indications of a musical notation, very little can 
be gathered concerning the music of these nation¬ 
alities (see, however, below, § 6). The representa¬ 
tions of musical instruments in their bas-reliefs, 
however, make it clear that they not only loved 
music, but had also made some progress in the art 
—prof^ress fostered originally, m probability, 
in their temple-ritual. 

1. Its antiquity in Babylonia.—As their sign- 
list implies tliat the Sumerians (the non-Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia) had musical instruments 
before they settled in that tract, they must have 
had music in practically pre-historic times. It is 
true that G. A. Barton, in his Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of Babylonian Writing {=BASS ix. [1913] 
pt. i.), gives (p. 186) only three forms, of which the 
third {balag) seems to be merely a variant of the 
second {tigi) ; but this number could probably be 
increased. The three characters in his list express 
various ideas derived from music, such as ‘ to be 
joyful,’ ‘to strike,’ etc. 

2. Musical instruments.—These were sufficiently 
numerous, judging from what we find in their 
sculptures, and may be classified as follows. 

i. Instruments of percussion. —(a) Drum 
(Sumerian dla, Semitic dlu, according to Langdon, 
though l^u would seem also to have been used).— 
The earlier forma were very large—indeed, one 
relief (about 2500 B.C.) shows an instrument nearly 
as higli as the man who, with his left hand, seems 
to be striking it (B. Meissner, Grundzuge der 
althabglonischen Plastik, Leipzig, 1914, p. 14). It 
looks like an enormous tambourine resting edgewise 
on the ground, and was probably moved From place 
to place by rolling. For the later (Assyrian) 
portable forms see G. Rawlinson, The Five Great 
Monarchies, London, 1862-67, ii. 160. 

(6) Tambourine (Sum. liliz, Sem, lilisu, accordin^j 
to Langdon ; tabbalu [F. Tbureau-Dangin, Ilut- 
ti^me Campagne de Sargon, Baris, 1912, p. 26 f., 1. 
159]).—I'he (orms shown naturally do not differ 
much from the modern in.struments, but the rim 
was in some cases not provided with rings or disks 
(see Rawlinson, ii. 158 ; E. de Sarzec, Dteouvertes 
en Chnldfe, Paris, 1884-1912, pi. 39, no. 5). 

(c) Cymbals .—Late forms are given in Rawlinson, 
ii. 158f. Those with rounded backs have a loop, 
those with conical backs a fixed rod, by which to 
hold them. 

ii. Stringed instruments.— (a) Harp.—The 

earliest example (c. 2600 B.C.) is probably that in 
de Sarzec, pi. 23, which shows considerable develop¬ 
ment, and has 11 or 12 strings. An Assyrian harp 
with 16 strings is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 163, 
where there is also an Elamite harp of 19 or ^ 
strings. According to Langdon, this was the Sum. 
balag. Sern. balaggu or balangu. Thureau-Dangin 
rendera the giS zag-sal by ‘harp.’ In WAI 

ii. 44, 56, giS zag-sal-sisa is rendered by iiarltu], 
'the straight’ — a word translating sisa, and 
therefore qualifying gi£ zag-sal. 


(b) Dulcimer. —A primitive form of this (? before 
2500 B.C.)is shown in a relief, originally inlaid, 
found at Bismaya (E. J. Bank.s, Bvanya, New 
York, 1912, p. 268). It had 6 or 7 strings and was 
played with a plectrum. For the Assyrian form 
see Rawlinson, li. 161 ; A. H. Layard, Monuments 
of Nineveh, London, 1849, i., plates 12 , 22 (held 
with a downward slope), and 73. In tlie first 
case the musicians welcome Assur-nasir-pal on 
his return from a bull-hunt, while the last cele¬ 
brates the capture of the Babylonian city Uilniu 
(Dailem) by Sennacherib. 

(c) Lyre and eithara. —Though these must have 
been among the earlier stringed instruments, the 
extant pictures are mainly of a late date (see 
Rawlinson, ii. 164—155, 158). Being rather rect¬ 
angular in form, they did not, apparently, give a 
wide range of notes. The number of strings of a 
lyre varied from 4 to 10 (see Rawlinson, ii. 164, 
also 153, where a 4-stringed lyre similar to a 
‘ trigon ’ is shown). A band of foreign musicians 
(captives) is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 164 = Brit. 
Mus., Assyrian Saloon, no. 14. Notwithstanding 
their likene.s8 to the Israelitish captives in Sen¬ 
nacherib’s Lachish reliefs, it is doubtful whether 
they were of that nationality, since those sent 
by Hezekiah were not captives. That the yoke 
or cross-piece of their instruments terminates in 
swans’ (?) heads, however, would probably present 
no difficulty. 

(d) Guitar. —This rather resembles the Egyptian 
nefer, or banjo, wliich may have been borrowed 
from Babylonia (F. W. Galpin, in Stainer, Music of 
the Bible, p. 45). This w’as known in Babylonia at 
a very early date {ib. pi. i. B). The form is similar 
to that used later in Assyria (Rawlinson, ii. 156). 

iii. Wind instruments.— (a) Pipe, whistle, or 
flute. —This probably became a favourite instrument 
after the arrival of the Sumerians in Babylonia, 
where reeds are plentiful. The common Sumerian 
word for the pipe or flute \a gi-gid, ‘long reed,’ or 
gi sir, ‘ reed oi music,’ in Semitic mililu, from 
ilelu, ‘to make a joyful sound.’ According to the 
Descent of IStar into Hades, rev., lines 49 and 66, 
this w’as the instrument of Tamniuz, who j) 08 sesaed 
one made of the sacred lapi.s lazuli. W hen Tammuz 
joyfully played thereon, the mourners, male and 
female, played with him, and then the dead 
might arise and enjoy the incense. The flutes 
depicted on the Assyrian monuments are played 
in pairs (Rawlinson, li. 157). The Elamite double 
flute was similar to the Assyrian (Layard, ii., 
plates 48, 49). 

(6) Trumpet. —Pictures of this instrument are 
rare, the most noteworthy examjde being that in 
the hands of a director of works in Sennacherib’s 
time (Layard, ii. 15 = Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 
51, 62). It was probably not a speaking-trumpet, 
but an instrument conveying orders by its note. 

(c) Horn. —Though the inscription.s do not seem 
to refer to this as a musical instrument, it is pro¬ 
bable that they used it as such. I’he Sumerian for 
‘ horn ’ is si, Sem. qamu, Heb. qeren. 

(cf) Other wind instruments. —According to Lang¬ 
don, the Sum. tigi, Sem. was an ordinary 

reed-flute, and something .similar is to be understood 
W the gi-erra^qan bikiti, or ‘reed of wailing.’ 
The gi'di, Sem. takaltu, and the Sem. pagH, he 
suggests, may be bagpipes. 

3 . Singers.—Of these there were many classes, 
but we have still much to learn about them. Some 
were probably for secular performances only. 

(a) Ndru (fern, ndrtu). —These are exi)re 88 ed by 
the character lul, preceded by the determinative 
for ‘man’ or ‘woman.’ Lul was possibly the 
icture of a harp or lyre, to which they seem to 
ave sung. According to Sennacherib, a choir of 
these, male and female, was sent to Nineveh by 
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Hezekiah, and accompanied his tribute (see above, 
§ 2, ii. (c)). The native Babylonian (or Assyrian] 
ndrte, however, seems to have been a kind of pre¬ 
centor, who san^' or intoned portions of their ritual. 
One of these, named Qisifla, clianted the songs 
used at the funeral ' ne of the Assyrian kings, 
and was aided by a choir of young women {mdrati, 
‘daughters’; K. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Lr.t.ters, Cambridge, JOll, no. 473). 

( 6 ) Kalu. —This word is derived from the Sum. 
gala (dialectic mulu), and seems to mean, properly, 
‘male servant,’ ‘df-acon,’ He was the Kj>cc,ia.list 
in ternple-music tlirough the study wliich he had 
devoted to it : 

‘O lh3'deacon (mu/u-zu)id I ot present—who decldoth 

thy fijf lire ? 

fhr deacon (kriowin;^) thy chant is :iot present, thy future to 
thi harp he jinijeth (not) ’ (Lan^'don, liabylonian Liturgies, 

vu\). 

Words given as synonyms of kalU in WAI, pi. 
21 , lino 3Sff'., are the Sum. ir, or ‘ mourner,’the 
sHr{a), a sytec.ial singer, the sum-gala, or chief of 
the same class, the lagar (dial, iahar), ‘deacon,’ 
the nunuz (?)-/)a, ‘declarer of oracles,’ and others. 

Tlie lists connect with the kalA. the lallaru and 
the munarnhd, the former rendering the Sum. 
ilu-ali, ‘he who eliants mournfully’ (Langiion), 
and the latter ilii-dl, perhafis ‘ the soft singer.’ 
These are given in Cuneiform Inscr., y)t. xix. pi, 
41, and follow the grtln-rnaJia, Sem. kalamaljbu, 
‘the high’ or ‘chief kalA’ (Iv. 4.328, 1. 17). I^he 
Sum. ilu forms part of two words {or zammeru, the 
usual word for ‘ singer,’ in WA/ii. pi. 20 : ilu-dudu 
and ela-{i)lu (lines 7 and 9). The fern, w'as zam- 
mertu, translating the Sum. sal-ulili and sal-ula- 
(^)ln. These words possibly contain tlie root of 
the name of the 6 th month of the Babylonian year, 
Ululu or Klul, the month of the mourning for 
Tam muz, snatched away to dwell in the under 
world. The goddess I.star, spotise of Tam muz, 
seems to have liad a H[)ocial kalii, or class of kalf 
devoted to her, possibly under the leadership of a 
gala-niaha (see above). 

4. The divine patrons of music.—Resides fstar, 
t^ie ehief patron of Babylonian music was the god 
lla, who ligures iii the lists as tlie great creator 
of all things, apytarently before the aimearance of 
Merodach as the father of the gods. Written with 
tlie sign for ‘singer’ {tidrii), he bore tlu 
JJitnga, and, with that for ‘harp’ (balag), he was 
called Lumha. 

5 . Musicians.—Besides being a singer, the ndru 
was jirohahly a ])layer of the lyre or cithara. A 
somewhat uncertain name is lu balag-ga, Seiii. 
multrlu, |)OKsibly a harpist. From what has been 
said above, it will he gatliered that musicians, as 
MadI as singers, must have held official posts. The 
Assyrian baiid.s were various; the simplest con¬ 
sisted of two harpists, hut one of four players 
shows a tainhouriiiist, a lyre-yilayer, a jilayer on a 
small cithara of varied cornpa.ss, and a cymbalist 
(Rawliii-on, ii, 158). ’I'hese were aj>j»arently 
foreigners. 'I’lie largest hand depicted is that in 
which the Elamites come out to vveb^ouie tlnur new 
king, Ummari-igas, whom an Assyrian eunuch is 
installing. 'I'liere are eleven instrumentalists, w'ith 
harps, double pipes, a small drum, and a kind of 
dulcimer. Three of the leading performers (men) 
have one foot rai.sfrd, as tlmugli half dancing as 
tin'y advance. 'I’lie.se are followiMl by women and 
chifdren, clapping tlieir hands, and po.ssihly sing¬ 
ing {ih. ii. 166=:Brit. Mus., Nineveh (lallery, 49 ). 
The hand which [dayed to summon the people to 
w'orship the great golden image set up by Nehu- 
clnulre/.zar in the plain of Dura (Dri 3 *-etc.) 
consisted of a iiumlnM’ of instruments of w hich the 
cornet or \\oxw {<iarud — qarnu, § 2 , iii. (e) above), 
the tlute, the harj), the sackhut, tlie psaltery, and 
the dulcimer are specially mentioned. NotAvith- 


standing its suitability in such a case as this, the 
drum does not appear, but the piercing sound of 
the cornet would naturally form a good substitute. 

6 . Possible indications of a notation.— These are 
to be found in certain tablets from Babylon, of 
late date, now in the Koyal Museum, Berlin, and 
edited by George Keisner (Sum.-bob. Hijmnen), 
who has tabulated them in two cla.sses (Introd. p. 
xvi), namely, vocalic characters, both singly and 
in groups, and words or ideographs expressing 
words. The former consist of the vowels a, c, », 
and M, which are placed at the begiiiiiiiig, in the 
middle (before the cffi.sura), and at the end of the 
lines to wdiicli they refer. Were tJiey placed over 
the word.s, and not in the margins and blank 
spaces, it might be contended that they stood for 
four notes of a scale. It seems more likely, how¬ 
ever, that they indicate the tones attached to the 
lines, in chanting which, in that case, considerable 
latitude was allowed. As a mere conjecture, it 
might be suggested that a stood for an even tone, 
e ( = nnbil, ‘to sneak’) for modulafed chanting, i 
(‘sublime,’ ‘exalted’) for a high tone, and u ( = 
Addii, Hadad) for one which was deep, thunderlike. 
’I’ho dini(!ulty, how'cver, is that this takes no 
account of tlie words, among wliicli are annd, Hi, 
or li [?], ‘ nu-idim, ‘not weak,’ ‘not silent’ 

{ — Id uldlu, Id sukkutu). In one place e is placed 
over a a, and in another i over i (? part-singing). 
All this w'ould seem to imply considerable elabora¬ 
tion, w'hatever interpretation be placed on these 
mysterious characters. In some passages the 
character mesi, Sem. manzxl, followed by lu, la, 
and gub, ‘passing,’ ‘hovering,’ and ‘standing’— 
.so, apparently, the general meanings—appears. 
This would indicate some such rendering as ‘ sound,’ 

‘ music,’ for 7 nesi = manzu. 

7. References to music in the historical inscrip¬ 
tions. —The word used in these seems to have been 
nigutu, niugdtu, ‘joy,’ ‘merrymaking,’ or the 
like. Sargon of A.SHyria (722-7d5 li.c.) constantly 
uses it to indicate the rejoicings at his military 
successes, in which, however, musicians took jiart. 

In other pa.ssage 8 the word may be translated in 
the same general way, but that in wliich A.ssur- 
banf-pal is directed by Istar of Arbela to eat food, 
drink w'ine, make music (ningutu), and glorify her 
divinity (G. Smith, Hist, of Assurba^iipal, London, 
1871, p. 12.5, 65-66) is possibly correctly rendered 
—as is also the passage in his great cylinder w here 
the kings of Arabia are described as liaving been 
coinj)elled to wear badges and wuirk at the rebuild¬ 
ing of Blt-ridftti, and are said, whilst engaj^ed 
tliereon, to liave ])assed their time in ‘ singing 
(ami) niu.sic’(iaa elili 7iivguti), in order that the 
A.ssyrian king should ‘ build (that palace) from its 
foundation to its coping with rejoicings and festivi- 
ties’ (ina hiddti i 2 riSdti). 

liiTKRATCRE.—The Introdvictloii to G. Reisner, Sumeriech- 
babylonische liyinnen, Leipzig, 1890; J. Stainer, Music of the 
Bible, ed. F. W. Galpiii, London, 1914 ; S. Lanedon, Babylo¬ 
nian Liturgies, Paris, 1913. T. G. I’INCHKS. 

MUSIC (Buddhist).—The history of ancient 
Indian music, including that of the centuries when 
Indian culture Avas predominantly Buddhist, has 
not yet been compilecl, and probably, from lack of 
materials, never Avill be. The classical literature 
of Buildhism does uot contribute much to such 
material.s, but .some features of interesting suggest- 
ivene.ss may be pointed out. On the psychological 
side, a very keen emotional 8 uscei)tit)ility to the 
charm of music, either sung or played, is alluded 
to as an ordinary phenomenon. In one of the lute 
(■vhnl) parables in the Pitakas certain pensons are 
sujiposed to hear its sound for the first time, the 
instrument being concealed. Thej’’ a.sk Avhat it is, 

‘ the sound of which is so fascinating, so charming, 
so intoxicating, so entrancing, so ravishing, so 
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oaiitivatini^ ’ {Saniyntfn-Sil fn/tt, iv. 1^)6 f.), anti 
their hearers, in re^»lyin;;, a;;ree ^vi^h t lieir opinion. 
Some of these adjectives are applied to nnisic 
yielded by ‘ the live kinds of instmments, when 
well playeil upon,’ for the skilled musician 
{DufJof/lies' of the Jhuldha, O.vford, ii. 

214), and a similar msthetic elleet is said to have 
V>een derived from a golden and a silver network 
of bells, bunc round the mythic^al palace of the 
‘ king of glory,’ and shaken by the wind (i/>.). 

A similar charm, in the later commentaries of 
lJuddhaghosa, is ast-rihed to the song of the/romid/ro. 
bird. The pos.se.ssion of a musical speaking voice, 
holding men sptdl-hound, was held of sullicient 
imjxirtiince to recoid supreme distinction in this 
gilt in the order's list, of such brethren as were 
foremost in certain attainments. The champion 
in question was the Thera ‘l>^varf’ liln’oldiya 
{Ahguitnra-]sikdya, i. 25 ; I^sahiisof the JSrcf lirtji, 
Lomlon, 1U13, ccxxv. ; the commentarial tradition 
held that he was bom umler a former Huddha as a, 
‘variegated cuckoo,’ koklla). Yet another hird 
was brought in to compare with the sweetne.ss of 
Sariput.ta’s voice — the sCdiku {Psnlms of the 
Ih'ctkrcyi, 1252 f.). Hut the Buddha’s voice was 
<“ompared to the celestially sweet vocal organ, with 
its (iight characterist.ics, of (he Apollo of the 
Brahma-hea\ (uis— Hralima 8anarh-J\umara, t in; 
Kternal Youth {Dialogues', ii. 245, iii. 175; Katha- 
ratthu, xii. 5). 

A setiond i)oint of interest, already allmled to, 
is t he nanu's and varied,les of instruments menlioneil 
in this literature. 'I'ln'y are sometiim.'s callc<l 
colle<‘tively tiirli/d (see Dialogues, ii. IS, n. 1) ; 
s«)metim(!s yahrhahgi.kd {tnriyd), ‘ livefohl ’ {Savi- 
yutta NUcai/d, i. 151 ; Psalois of the SLsters, 
Tondon, Hi 10, pp. S 8 , 1H5). 'I'hese the commen¬ 
taries enumerate as dtata, vitata, dtata-vitata, 
g/iayui, ftiisira, the first three of which are varieties 
of tom-tt)m, ami tin; other twt> respectively yet 
another instrument of percussion (a species of 
cymhal) and a wind instrument (a species of reed 
or pij/e). It is (nirious that tl)e seductive vi/Hi is 
not included in this li.st. The w'ord tnriyd (Skr. 
turya, turiyaka) came, cent\iries later, to'l)ear the 
meaning of' ‘ fourth ’ [cha-tur-] part or state, but 
its original meaning, in these earlier books, in 
conne.xion with music, is very obscure. 

(.)ther instruments with which we meet arc 
<lrums—the dundiihhi (‘Striking salvation’s drum, 
Ambrosia’s alarm’ [Majjkinia-Nikdya, i. 170 f., 
quoted in Psalms of the Sisters, p. 129]) and the 
hheri, mntihga, saiikhn, panava, and dendlma 
{Dialogues, i. 89), the third and fourth of these 
live being the chank (shell) and a kind of horn. 
Concerning the chank, which is also a sjaudes of 
horn, another parable is told {Dialogues, ii. 361). 
Here again the livefold adjectival formula is used 
bo describe the charm of its sounds. 

More material of this kind niiglit be extracted 
l)y a thorough sifting of the curly, the middle, 
ami the later or rnediicval strata ol' the Buddhist 
literature. Here let it suflice to name one more 
feature that is sugges^i^’e, namely, the reference to 
all congress w-ork concerned with canonical (but 
unwritUm) texts, or records, as ‘singing-together’ 
or ‘ singing-through ’— saii-gdi {Vinaya Texts, iii. 
\ — SDE XX. ()8S5)j 372 f.). A similar idiom is 
Used for the prcxicdure observed by contemporary 
Brahmans w hen meeting to go over tludr niantras 
{Majjhima-Nikdya, ii. 170). It is fairly evident 
that, in the absence of written documents, the 
time-honoured Indian cnstiun of intoning or chant¬ 
ing the memorialized runes was a<ioj>ted by the 
Indian Bmhlhists. Cf. art. Hymns (Buddhist). 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

MUSIC (Celtic).—i. Musical instruments. — 
Little is known of the music of the ancient Celts, 


as the classical references t,o it are few and ca.sual, 
and native evidence is lacking save in the case of 
the Irish texts, which cannob be taken as decisive 
for the earlier }>erio<l. Some classical authors refer 
to the truin]>ct {rarnon, raryiux)d It was used to 
summon a.s,semblies and also in battle, es]>ecially in 
the charge and as loud and clamorous accompani¬ 
ment of the w'ar-cries for which the ('cits were 
famous.'^ The pipe of the trunijiet was made of 
lead, ami the bell was in the form of an animal, 
according to contemporary accounts. Arcbusjlogi- 
cal research has discoveu'ed several trumjiets of the 
hrorizc or early iron age. 'J'hese are made of cast 
bronze, or of tul>es of shcet-mefjil riveted together. 
Some are of very tim? worknuinsliij), and one of the 
early iron age (late Celtic j>eriod) fouml in Ireland 
l>as its tlisk extremity ornamented in hammered 
w'ork. d'hese trumjicts arc of two varieties —witJj 
the mouth-j»icce at one end or ab the sid(v Straight 
cylinders have al.so been fouml, e\'idcnt ly jia.rts of 
some larger instrument.® Tlie (x'ltie trmupet is 
ligured al.-^o on Roman monuments."' Morns are 
referred (o l»y « la,ssi<;al w riters as used both in w’nr 
and by swineherds to call together the swine.® 
'I'hese a.s well as ]»i]>es and reeds of difbnent kinds 
are al.so men(ion<Ml in Irish texts, and Ixmc Hntes 
have betui discovered in 'I’lior’s Cave, Stallbrdshire.® 

‘Ttic (V)urt8tn|) of Kerb’ spculcs of Hc\efi eoruaire (horn 
players) with coma of ^foM uiid silver. These, however, may 
liave been Llie trumpets already referred to. Instruuients of 
ox-horn were also in u.se. 

An Iri.sb j»oem of the 11 th cent, on the fair of 
Carman mentions pipes, and these are probably a 
fortii of the bii^pi])e, as the j>Inral name pipai is 
still used ill Trchind, as in tin; Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, for this instrument. 'I'he Irish form dill'ers 
in some particulars from t he Scots ; its scale is 
more coini)lcte and full, Avhile the reeds are .softer. 
While the bagpipe has beettine the characteristic 
Highland instrument, it has ousted the liarp at 
oin* tiim; so j>opular. 

The hari>oi" lyre {chrottn, Ir. ervith, crot [s^Welsh 
crivth, a liddlc]) was used by tin; bards of Caul as 
an a(;c(un[>animent to tbt;ir chants, and is figured 
on Caulish c<iins.^ It was common also to Irish, 
Welsh, and IJighland music, and i.s frequently 
refernal to in the Irish texts. In early times its 
pitw'er over the mind of men was the subject t)f a 
myth which recurs constantly in Irish story. The 
refci ein’e i.s first to (he harp of the god Dagda, one 
of the 'rnathaDc Danann (see ClCl/J's, § V.). 

With it he played ‘the three rnu8ienl feats which plve distinc¬ 
tion to a harper, viz., the Suantrai^he, the Gentraij^^he, and the 
(.'oltrai^;he. lie played Diem the GolLraiffhe u/itil their women 
and youths cried tears. He jilayed them the (Jentraitche until 
their women and youths hurst into lauyliter. He jilayed them 
lhe Suantraitrhe until the entire host fell aHlecp.’ liefore this 
the harp is said to have eonie itself from the wall to its owner, 
killing nine persons on its wa_v.” 

'FIm; mimber of strings on the harp varied. The 
so-called Brian Bom’s harj) in Trinity College, 
Dublin, must have bad thirty strings. Others had 
eiglit. But in some early texts reference is made 
to tliree-stringed harps, and in a story of P'ionn in 
the Agallainh na Se?ioraeh to each string is attri- 
butctl one of the powers of Dagda’s hari).** In a story 

1 Polybius, ii. 2h; Diod. Sic. v. 30; Eustathius, ad Iliad. 
xiv. 210; Lucan, i. Jai f. 

2 Cajsar, de hell. Gall. viii. 20; Diod. Sic. loe. cit. ; Polyh. 
lac. cit. 

a R. .Mnnro. Pre-historic Scotland, Edinhurtrh, 1890, p. 201 f. ; 
J. Itomilly Alleri, Celtic Art in Pagan arid CliriKtinn 'I'inies, 
Lemdon, 1904, p. 118; Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze 
Age, British Museum, do. 1904, pp. 28, 30; E. O’Currv, On the 
Manners and Customs of the. Ancient Irish, do. 1873. iii. 841 Cf. 

4 .S. Ueinach, RA xiii. fl889] 320; G. Dottiri, Manuel pour 
servir <l I'itude de VantiquiU celtique, Paris, lOOti, p. 217. 

0 Polyh. ii. 29, xii. 4. 

« O'Curry, pp. 300, 313, 326 f. ; Romilly Allen, p. 118. 

7 Diod. Sic. v. 31. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8 ; C. JuIIian, 
Recherches suT la religiongauloise, Bordeaux, 1003, p. 68. 

» ‘ Hattie of Magh Tuireadh,' Harleian MSS, cited in O’Curry, 
111. 214. 

» O’Gurry, iii. 223. 
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in the Book of Leinster (Dublin, 1880) this tliree- 
strin^^ed har]) is called a timpan^ and elsewhere 
the tirnpan is diH'erentiated from the cruil, or harp ; 
it appears to have been ])layed with a 1 k)w or wand 
with hair. It may, therefore, have been a Hpecie.s 
of violin or fiddle, and separate reference.s to a 
strin^fed instrument of the violin type exist.^ 

The origin of the harp iM tlio Biihji'ot, of an Iriah myth. A 
wotnati walkin>f on the Hca-alioro auw the wkeleton of a wha 
The wind Btrlkinjf on the HincWH made a plea8iii$r «ound, an 
llsteniriK to itn miirtnur, nhe fell oHleep. In thia position h 
hushaiul fou/id her, and, perceiviriff that the aound haij cans 
her U) sleep, he made a framework of wood, ptit Htriiiga from 
the whale K sinews on it, and so itiude the first harp.^ 

Jiells of th<^ hr(»nze a"e have been found in Ire¬ 
land. d’liey are spherical or pear-shaped, and (ron- 
tain loose claji})er.s of metal or stone, ]>roflm“ij)f^ a 
feeble sound. 'I'liese may have been the kind of 
bells which were hung on valuable cows and on 
horses.* (iongs are also mentioned— e.ff., (he {)late 
of silver over Conchohar’s lied struck hy him with 
a wand when he desired .silence.* 

An instrument to which most soolliing powers 
are ascribed is mentioned in many texts—the mnsi- 
eal branch, or cracbh ciuily carried by poets and 
kings. This O’Curry conjectures to have been a 
branch or pole on which a cluster of hells was sus¬ 
pended,* When shaken, it caused all to be .silent; 
in other words, it was a signal for silence. But in 
some cases mythical (pialities are ascribed to the 
branch. Cormac Mac Art’s branch of golden apples 
produced the sweetest music and dispelled sorrow. 

‘ Hwwter than the world’s mueio was the miiHic which the 
apples produced ; and all the wounded and sick men of the 
earth would g-o to sleep and repose with the music, and no 
sorrow or depression oould rest upon the person wlio heard it.’« 

In tales about the Irish Elysium reference is 
often made to trees growing there which produce 
marvellous music, causing oblivion to those who 
hear it. These trees are uiflerent from the instru¬ 
ment called crann ciuil, or ‘musical tree,’ which 
O’Curr^ describes as a generic name for any kind 
of musical instrument—harji, timpav, or tube.’ 

Special names were given to the jilayers upon 
these various instruments, the name being talten 
from that of the instrument itself—e.g., pipaire, 
‘piper’ ; eruitire, ‘ harpist.’ 

2 . Song’S and chants.—The hards of the ancient 
Celts, fre(iuently referred to hy classical writers 
and corresponding to those of the Irish and Welsh 
Celts,® composed pocfiis of various kind.s—epic, 
satiric, panegyric. Some of these were improvised 
and were sung to the accompaniment of the lyre, 
(ilimpses of these hards, attached to the train of 
chiefs or great men, and singing their praises or 
those of their guests on festive occasions, are 
found ill clas 8 i(!ar sources.® They sang also of the 
heroic deeds of the past and of great warriors.*® 
They were doubtless also the com|»oscrs of the 
batue-hymns which warriors sang before or after 
battle while they beat their arms in rhythmic 
cadence or danoea. Those may have been invoca¬ 
tions of the gods, or transitional warrior-songs, or 
even spells to ensure divine help.** Individual 
warriors sometimes improvised their own songs. 
Chants were also sung by the priestesses of the 
Isle of Sena in order to raise storms.*’ Traces of 
1 O'Curry, (il. 861, S6S, 806 ; cf. 328 f. 

3 Tran»aotion» oj the Ossianic Society, Dublin, 1864-61, v. 

•^ef. 

• Guide, p. 28; O’Ourry, lii. 323. 

»‘ Courtship of Emer,' O’Curry, ill, 816. 

» iil. 814 f. 

8 W. O. E. Windisch and W. Stoken, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 
1880-1909, III. 211 r. ; O’Curry, ill. 817. 

7 J. A. MaoCutloch, lUlufum qf the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
1911, p. 880; O’Curry, ill. 323. 

8 Cf. 0. Jullian, ‘De la litt4rature po4tique dea Uaulols,’ RA 
xl. [19021 304 f. 

® Appian, Hist. Rom. Iv. 12 ; Athenwiia, Iv, 87, vi. 49. 

10 Lucan, 1. 447 f. ; Diod. 81c. v. 81. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8. 

11 Appian, Celtioa, 8; Livy, x. 26. xxi. 28, xxiii. 24, xxxvlii. 
17 ; Polyb. lii. 44 ; Diod. Sic. v. 29. 4. 

IS Pomp. Mela, lii. 6. 


archaic hymns, doubtles.s of the order of spells, are 
found in Irish texts, and Irish druids used incanta- 
tion.s for their magical actions. Of the uords ol 
the hymns or chants of the continental Celts no 
trace now remains. See Bards, Charms AND 
Amulets (Celtic), Hymns (Celtic), Maoic (Celtic). 

3 , 'riie love of the Celtic peoples for music is 
reflected in well-nigh every old legend and tale, and 
Is a well-known characteristic, while the neculiarly 
intense emotional ettects produced on the people 
by their own songs or instrumental rmi.sic are very 
striking, and are felt by those who have even the 
slightest strain of Celtic ancestry. Nowhere is this 
love of music better seen than in the tales of the 
Celtic Elysium—a land where music, sweet, delight¬ 
ful, and .soothing, is constantly re-sounding. Not 
ojily do the birds on the trees sing most ravishingly, 
Imt there are trees themselves which produce 
music, like the silver tree with musical branches in 
the story of Cdchulainn’s sickness.* ‘There is 
nothing rough or harsh, but sweet music striking 
on the ear,’ says the mysterious visitant in the 
story of Bran. Even its stones are musical. There 
is a stone ‘from which arise a hundred strains’; 
it is not sad music, hut it ‘ swells with choruses of 
hundreds.’’ ‘ Harpers shall delight you with their 
sw^eet music,’ says the maiden who would lure 
Oisin to the Band of Youth.® Mider describes 
Elysium to Etain as ‘ the wonderland where reigns 
sw'eet-blended song.’* Its inhabitants ‘hear the 
noble music of the sid,' says Boegaire MacCrim- 
thainn after his sojourn there.* The same idea 
recurs in later CeKic fairy-lore. The belated 
traveller passing l>y fairy-mound or fairy-haunted 
spot, hears the most ravishing music. All this is 
the exjiression of a racial Jove of music, passionate 
and satisfyiim. 

The love of the pagan Celts for music remained 
when they became Christian. Phis is borne wit¬ 
ness to by the hymns composed hy early (’eltic 
saints® and hy ecdesiastical music, and also by the 
secular music—vocal and instrumental, as well as 
lance music—so prominent in the social life of all 
Celtic regions. Of late years in Wales, the W. 
Highlands, and Ireland there has been a great 
revival and development of the native music. This 
ts a jiopular movement and already has been pro- 
bictive of interesting results. 

Litkratuks. —This is mentioned throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MUSIC (Chinese).—It is auestionable whether 
any nation has had a higher iueaof the importance 
and power of musi<; than the Chinese. Its mysteri¬ 
ous influence has been a theme of their writers 
through all the ages, for the art of producing 
harmonious sounds which move the human heart 
has been known in China since the remotest 
antiquity. Its discovery is attriliuted to the 
Emperor Fu Hsi (2852 n.c.), the invention of the 
lute being ascribed to him. Doubtless, however, 
the Chinese not only brought their own music with 
them into China, but found the aborigines possessed 
tif a system, and possibly the two were amalga¬ 
mated. 

At first emperors had their difl’erent systems 
until Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor (26fl7 B.C.), 
introduced order; a note was fixed for the base 
note, sounds had names given to them, etc., and 
music was considered to he the key to good 
government. Succeeding emperors followed his 
system. Hymns were composed by these rulers, 
and the Great Shun (2255 b.c.) comiiosed apiece 


1 /rische Tezte, i. 205 f. 

3 K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1896, L 


3 Transactions Osnanie Society, iv. 234 f. 

4 7r. Texte. \. 113 f. 


» S. H. O’Orady, Silva Gadeliea, London, 1892, 11. 290 f. 
• Sec Hymns (Irish Christian). 
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entitled ‘TaShao,’ which is generally believed to 
Imve exerciscil such a wonderful effect on Confucius, 
1600 years after, as to make him lose the taste of 
his /ood for three months. It "W'as ‘ j»erfect in 
melody and sentiment,’ W'hile the martial music, 
‘The (ireat War-Music’ of King \Vu {i.e. ‘ I'he 
\\ arrior,’ 1122 n.C.), though perfect, did not meet 
\\ ilh the Sage’s approval.^ The Master again was 
delighted on visiting the City of Wu {i.e.. ‘The 
Martial City’) to find that, notwithstanding its 
position, favourable for military oi)erations, the 
peoj)le had been converted from a delight in 
military })ursuits to a love of stringed instruments 
and singing.^ 

Some of the reforms which Confucius instituted 
were in connexion with music.® lie declared that 
it is not the sounds produced by instruments alone 
that constitute music.^ As to the playing, he said 
that the parts should sound together at the com¬ 
mencement. Then ‘ as it proceeds they shouhi be 
in harmony, severally distinct and flowing w’ithont 
break, and thus on to the conclusion.’® The 
Master himself both sang and j)layed. 

Mencius endorses the dictum of the ancients that 
music, if rightly employed, is conducive to good 
government.*' 

‘Ill music of the ^^randcst style there is the saiTic harmony 
that firevails between heiivon and earth.”! ‘ Music is an echo of 
the liarmoiiy between heaven and earth,’ and ‘has its ori^jin 
from heaven.’^ ‘The fervency of benevolence, the exactness of 
ritrhteousnesH, the clearness of knowledge, and the lirmness of 
maintenance, must all liuvc their depth uianifeste<l in inusic.’^* 

In the Book of Po<,‘try it is said ; ‘ 'I'lie dancers 
move with their flutes to the notes of the organ 
and dnim.’^** This refers to the saerilice to the 
am;estors some (tentnries before the Christian era. 
'riie dancing, of whicli there were six kinds, was 
not what in the West is under.stood by that term, 
bub grave evolutions and posturing intended to 
show veneration and respect. 

The performance of this ritual music at the 
Chinese imi)erial tsonrt and at religious ceremonies 
such as tliose already mentioned, and those of wor¬ 
ship to lieaveu and earth, to the sun and moon, and 
to Coufneins, have been kept uj) until recently 
during all the centuries that have elajised since the 
early Chinese historic periods. These ceremonies 
are much alike. Music of a solemn character 
accomj)anies the worship, the oflerings made, and 
the hymns sung. 

Confne-ius s](oke of ‘ music that has no sound.’ 
This is not the Chinese ecpiivalent of ‘ songs 
wifdiout words,’ but it is deep and silent virtue. 
Thus it wdll be seen that music with these Chinese 
sages connoted more than the simple Avord ‘music’ 
in Kngli.sh. 

The superior man, so the Master saitl, must take 
music and apjdy it: ‘ to acd and to give and re(;eive 
pleasure from w hat you do is music.’ No wonder 
that some of this music is said to have ‘embraced 
every admirable quality.’’® ‘’I'ln; sages found 
pleasure’ in it ‘and (saiv that) it could he u.sed to 
make the hearts of the people good.’ The air.s of 
the Sha7ig were conducive to ‘ decision in the con¬ 
duct of aifairs,’ i.e. ‘ bravery ’ ; the airs of the Khi 
produced ‘ a spirit of righteousness’ in giving ‘ place 
to others’ even at a loss.^® ‘ Where there is music 
there is joy.’ 

Bub t il is ancient music has perished, leaving 
abstruse, obscure theories ill understood. The 
execrated I'sin Shi Hwang Ti (‘200 B,C.), the 
builder of the Great Wall and the destroyer of the 
1 See J. Ijogge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-78, i. 3, 28. 
a Ih. p. 18.3. ^ Ih. p. 85. *■ lb. p. 185. 

»/&. p. 27. oy/y. ,i ycff. 

^ See J. l^egge, ‘The L5ki,’ SHE xxviii.(Oxford, 188.5)99. 

8 Jb. p. 100. 9 Legge, Chinese Classics, ii. 189f., note. 

10 lb. iv. 897 ; see also pp. 373, 687, 631. 

11 Legge, ‘ The likt,’ p. 279. 13 Ih. p. ‘270. 

18 Jb. p. 106. 1“ Ib. p. 107. 

18 Ib. p. 130. i« 76. p. 112. 
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literati, ivas also the tyrant at whose matulate 
mu.sic hooks and instrumenls perislied, leaving 
scarcclj' a remembrance behind them. As with 
the classics, lu>wever, ancient lit.erature and 
iii.struments again saw the light of day, being 
rescued from hiding - places. Not w ithstanding 
this, thou”h attempts Jiave also been nia<l(‘ to 
revive the glories of ancient music.’s ‘golden 
tongue,’ the music of the Cliiue.se sages remains 
practically unknown, thougli some pieces are 
suiiposed to represent it. 

Times liave also radically changed even with 
such a conservative people as tlu' Cliincse, and the 
professional musician is not now Iiighly respectecl. 
Music, which (^mfucius considtinni as completing 
a man’s education,’ is entirely neglected as a part 
of a scholar’s course, and is not studied seriously. 
Some of the e<liicated are able to play the flute, 
the c/iin, and a few' other instruments, while 
the common people tlelight in the haiigiiig of the 
.sonorous booming gong, the rattling drum, the 
shri<!king tdarionel, and the screeching violin. 
Music always aiMrompanies marriage, funeral, and 
religiou-H proces.sions. 

'I'he music of China has not been ajiiirca-iated by 
the foreigner, wlio has consideriul it monotonous, 
noi.sy, and disagi'ceahle. It has been much mis¬ 
represented and misnnilerstotal, but (here arc; indi¬ 
cations that ‘ her strange, wturd, almost gliostly 
music is winning its way to an appreciation it is 
worthy of.’’’ There are many excellent Chinese 
melodies. The instructions as to jilaying the 
scholar’s lute far surjiass in delicacty and rehue- 
ment anything in the West. 

The emperor Ihvang Ti is said to have beam the 
inventor of tiie lus, a series of twelve; hamhoo 
tubes, each tube representing asemilom;, so that 
the twelve tubes render the twc;lve cliroinatic 
Bcmitones of the octave. The emjieror sent to 
Ba(;tria for the bamboos, as theie, in ‘ the Valley 
of Bamboos,’ they grow of a regular thii;kness. 
The hollow j)iece between two joints, or se/ita, 
wa.s tcaken, and the note which one of the tubes 
jiroduced was selected as the base or tonic. Similar 
tubes of ilili'erent lengths were used for the other 
notes of their chromatic scale, neai Jy identical witli 
ours. Several a<;(;ounts more or less fantastic are 
given as to wiiy this division into lw’(;lve semitones 
was emj>loyed, such as the singing of birds, rolling 
waves, and voices of men and w'omen of a wild 
tribe, etc. These tubes have each a name, and 
they are supposed to ho connected w ith the dual- 
istic system of Chinese philo.sojihy, half of them 
being elassifled under the yaiig, or male ju iucinle, 
and the r(;st under the yin, or female. The 
difl'erent Chinese months and liouis were also 
as.signcd to these tubes, 'riiere is an abst;nce of 
tempering in (fliinese nnisic, so that to our Western 
ears some of the Chinese intervals sound too sliarp 
or too flat. 

‘Their scale beinp theoretically correct Is too perfect for 
practice.' ■* 

It is this as well as the general absence of piano 
eire(;t.s and gradation.s of sound, there being no 
cre.scendo.s, legatos, etc., that nialces Cliinose 
music often sii discordant to the foreigner, and 
the high pitch increases its nnpleasing nature. 

Though th(;oretically there is this (;liromatic 
scale approximating to tlint in the West, a penta¬ 
tonic s(;ale is in use. The live jilanets were looked 
on as the bases of the live notes. At one time 
(1100 n.C.), however, a heptatonic scale was de¬ 
veloped by the aildition of two more notes to the 
five. It then consisted of five full tones Avitli two 

J Logir«. i. 76. 

2 S. I’cllard, ‘ Infanticide in China,' in Christian World, 
28tb Au(f. 1913. 

8 W. K. Soothill, ‘Chinese Music,’ etc.., in Chinese Recorder, 
xxi. 2‘2‘2. 
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BemitoneH, Vnit even then the Chinese f'arnut was 
not identical with ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kublai Khiln (A.D. 
12H0), wht;n the Mongols who then conquered 
China brouj;ht a new scale and notation, which, 
with a slight modification, lasted the century of 
Mon^<il rule. The native Min^ dynasty (1368- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1912) a/j^ain made someslij^ht altera 
tions. Now, tliou^di theoretically there is £ 
chromatic scale apiJcoximatinK to that in the West, 
the Chint'.sc are contcmt. with a pentatonic; Kc;alc, 
havinf^f dropj»ed the two half-toncis to which most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the same 
time, they are further content with fourtcicn 
sounds, thfdr music being generally confined within 
th(!H(; narrow limits. 

As to the notation, there is no stave, the charac- 
tei H representing the notes being written in vertical 
columns in the same way as in books. To dis- 
tingiiish between a grave and an acute note, a 
little additicjn is sometimes made to the character 
standing for the higher note. In fact, Chinese 
solmization is im])erfe(!t. The musical notation is 
of such a character that to know exactly h<»w a 
piece should be played a Chinese musician first 
requires to hear it jdayed. J*’or some instruments 
the notation is of a most complex chara(;t(;r, <;on- 
taining the fulhtst directions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the (diinese (diameters 
simply show that a ciu’tain sound is to be produced, 
in whudiof the Iavo o(;taves often being unindicated. 
Furtluir, it is simjily a note, no imlication of its 
length being given, though signs or dots to the 
riglit are o(;casionally inserted in manus(Ti[)ts to 
indicate £i longer holding of that note. Nor are 
rests ordinarily shown, nor time, etc., except that 
a space between two notes may mean either a rest 
or the (' 11(1 of a verse. ICmjihasis may be shown by 
a note being written larger. 

Time and measures arc thus not always indicatial. 
Four time is the only time known scdentilically, 
but others are lu;ai(l in practic-e. IMu! drum or 
castani;ts are tin; instruments which give the time 
in a hand, and on no account is the one or other 
left out in an orchestra. The pentatonic scjile is 
closely adhered to, whence no sharps, flats, or 
naturals are found. 

‘Th(> f!hiii(!«o may be said to T)e neither major nor 

minor, but to i»articipiitc of the two. Ohim^HC nielodic.H uro not 
nmjeatic, martial, spn^ilitly, imtrancinn, as our muMut m the 
major mode; aiul t.bev lack the softness, the tenderness, the 
plaintive sadness of our minor airs.’i 

Hut Ibis is true of Chinese music played by the 
Chinese oti their own instruments. \Vhen trans¬ 
ferred to our notation and played on our instru¬ 
ments, tlie melodies may bo des(;ril)(;d as major. 

Chinese vocal music is most disagreiuilile to 
Euro])(;au (iars, as the Chinese do not sing in a 
natural voice. 

‘Tlie sounds seem to proeeed from the nose ; the tonj^ue, the 
teeth, and the lips have very little to do except for the enuncin- 
l ion of some labial woi ds.’ 

The ao/.r de. tHc is generally used. The singing 
is in unison, no parts being known, though there 
is an ancient hook containing the rudiments of 
harmony. The guitar is usually the ac<;ompanying 
instrument. A kind of recitative is uh(mJ in the 
theatre. Chords, eounteritoint, etc., are unknown. 
On some instruments two strings are played simul¬ 
taneously. In chanting in Buddhist temples each 
juiest sings in the key best suited for him. Indian 
music w'as introduced by the Buddhists. 

As Chinese music may he divided into ritual (or 
sacred) and jiopular, so the instruments may be 
similarly divided—tlie former of a coiiqilieated 
structure, and the latter of a common form. The 
* J. A. vail Aalat, Chine&e Music, p. 22; c.f. Mrs. T. Richard, 
‘Chinese Music,’ in Chinese Recorder, xxi. a.’JWf. 

^ van Aulst., p. ‘24. 


spiritual principle of music being derived from 
heaven, the materials of wliich tlie instruments 
are made are earth-derived, and, as there were 
eight symbols (of Fu Hsi) which express all changes 
in the universe, the materials from which musical 
instruments are made are likewise eight. These 
are stone, metal, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, and are supposed to eorrespond with 
certain points of the compass and seasons of the 
year. 

Slone chimes were held in high esteem, and 
there w^as also the ‘ single sonorous stone.’^ The 
stone chimes are u.sed only in court and religious 
<;erenionies. There are tw’o stone flutes. A conch 
shell is u.sed by soldiers, watcliiiiCM, etc. 

Und(*r metal are classed bells, gongs, bell-chimes 
and gong-chirnes, cymbals, and trumpets; and 
the la-pa is a trumpet w-ith sliding tube. 

Under silk are the c/iin (lute with seven strings) 
and the .VC (wdiiidi has now 25 strings). The latter 
issujiposed to have a compass of live octaves. The 
four strings of the p'i-jjd, or balloon guitar, repre¬ 
sent the four sea.sons. It often accompanies the 
llnt(;, and is the instrument used by the blind 
singing-girls, xvlio ply through the .streets at night 
with their (liiennas, ready for hire. Others also 
use it. Tli(^ sav-hsien, or three-stringed guitar, 
is a favourite instrument of ballad singers. The 
i/uchr/iin, or moon-guitar of four strings, is also 
used to accompany ballads aiid songs, 'riicn’o are 
one or two varieties of violins—one? with four 
strings and one (the rebeck) w'itli two. In both of 
these instruments the bow strings jiass between 
the violin strings, so that the jihiyer has not only 
to play the correct noli;, but must take care that 
he does not produ(;e a w’rong one by the how string 
grating against WTong strings, 'J'he fonngn harp¬ 
sichord, as it is called, is something like a zither, 
fait has sixteen sets of finewdres witdi two bridges. 

Under hanihoo are included a I’andean i)ipe, 
us(m1 only in ritual music, and several kiniis of 
flutes, the clarionet, etc. 

Wood is <miploy(;d in easts nets, the wooden fish 
used by priests, and one or two euriously-sliajied 
instruments. 

Dill'erent kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin 

The sli/’rifj has the wdnd-cdiest soriKitirncs madi; of 
gourd. The tubes which rise from the cliest are 
reeded as in a harmonium, and are said to have 
given the idea for the construetion of that iii- 
striiment. It is used in the worship of Confucius, 
and is the most perfect of all (hiinese musical 
instruments. In tact, it is nearly [lerfeet—sweet 
in tone and delicate in construction. 

'The principles embodied in it are substantially the same an 
tliose of our ijrand or^,uln8. . . . KratzciiKtein, an orKan-builder 
of Kt Petersiuirg, havinjf become the possessor of a skciuj, 
<x)nccived the idea of applying; the principle to orjfan-slops. 

An ocarina was made of baked ehiy or porcelain. 

Nome of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The Cliinese, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
music, though, when taught, they play the har- 
riionium well, and the (hiristians enjoy singing in 
church and school. The Chinese voice can be 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and properly trained, 'i'he present wiiter has 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
Ceriiian-trained Chinese. 

Litkraturk.— J. A. van Aalst, Chuiese Music, China T.M. 
Customs, 11 Special Series, no. 0, Simiiirhai, 1884; Faber, 

‘ Chinese Theory of Music,’ in China Heniciv, i. [lloiujkon"^, 
]S7:{-74] .^24 ff., ff., ii. tl874-7fij 47 fT. ; sec also China Hccicw, 
ii. 257, V. [l87(t-77] 142, xiii. I18H4-S.5J 402, .\v. [1880~S7J 54 ; Mrs. 
Timothy Richard, ‘Chinese Music,’ in Chinese liecnrder, xxi. 
"Sh.a^^rhul, 1.S90] 305 ff., 330 ff. ; W. E. Soothill, ib. p. 221 ff. ; 

I 1 van Aal.st, ft. 48. 

F. W’arrintfton Eastlake, ‘The Chinese Reed Orpan,’ in 
! Ihina Review, xi. 11882)35, quoted by van Aalst, p 80 f. 
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J. Edkins, ib. xv. [1886] 61II.; W. N. Bitton, ib. xl. [1899] 
195 11. ; Notes and Qxteries on China and Japan, Hongkong, 
Feb. 1870, p. 2 ff. ; Chinese Repository, iv. [Canton, 1834-35] 4, 
14.S, Vi. [1836-37] 164, viii. [1839-40] 8811., xx. [1851] 34 ; S. W. 
Williams, Middle Kinijdojn, reviHed ed., London, 1883, i. 424, 
672, ii. 93 ff. ; G. T. Lay, The Chinese as they are, do. 1841, 
p. 75 ff.; J. Dyer Bail, Things Chinese*, do. 1902, art. 

’Music.' J. Dyer Ball. 


MUSIC (Christian).—!. INTRODUCTORY. — i. 
Origin.—All authorities are agreed that the music 
of tlie early Church was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the apostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in the Temple, and they would 
undoubtedly utilize the same chants used there by 
the people in response to the Levitical choir. 

The first record of Christian worship is that 
memorable hymn sun^ at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives ’ 
(Mk 142«). 

It was the custom at the Passover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Egypt’ Psalms (Ps 113- 
118). The most prominent of these, I’s 114, ‘In 
exitu Israel,’ has been associated * throughout the 
ages ’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
wliich, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows: 
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In the Anglican Church this melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion service—where it 
is intoned to the ‘Nunc Dimittis ’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do we know the melodies to which 
the hymns of the NT were set, t.c. the Magnificat 
(the‘Hymn Evangelical’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour—later expanded into the ‘ Gloria in ex- 
celsis,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’—associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest times. 

Music must have played an important part in 
early Christian worship," if we judge by St. Paul’s 
references to it in hi.s Epi.stles—written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ—since he re¬ 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make melody in ‘ psalms and hymn.s and spiritual 
songs,’ while he seek.s to regulate the order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
14-®), where he says; ‘When ye come together, 
eacih one hath a psalm.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on the Jewish model, the oldest form being 
the vigil celebration, wliich later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of .Jewish worship, viz. the precentor 
singing the psalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or cnnivs rcsponsorius, was 
copied by the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards the solo portions. 

Kegarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is known. In an 
illuminating article in Musical 'J’i/ncs, January 
1914, A. M. Friedliinder (a Jew) says: 

‘ We do not know tlie musical interpretatiou of the musical 
Bid'ns used in the Book of Bsalnis.' What is known is that * for 
the cantillatioii of tiie Holy l^aw and Prophets’ the latter 
differs widely from that used for the Pentateuch. The author 
proves that there is a strong similarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixirijr the modulations of the voice employed 
in the cantillations and the early European system of musical 
notation known as ‘neums’; and also between (2) the cantilla¬ 
tions used for the chanting;- of the Prophets ‘and the oldest 
kjiown music of the Cathn)i(! and Protestant Churches’ — a 
particular instance bcin;; ffiveti in the melody known as the 
‘Ambrosian Te Deum,' the orig-in of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 

Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
‘Gregorian or Psalm tones,’which were collected 
and codified by St. Ambrose in the 4tli cent., and 
again to some extent during the time of St. 
Gregory the Great (1604) in his Antiphonarium, 
a c^y of which he had nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Church song 
that was introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in a.d. 597, when he founded the Augus¬ 
tine scljool of music at Canterbury, ’rhcre is, 
however, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
though circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, hut, as mentioned abov'e, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt the early Christ¬ 
ians may possibly have set the ancient imdodies 
diHerently. These melodies would he brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they would he sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest.^ 

2 . Early musical material available.—As regards 
the form of the music in use in the early Christian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and sub¬ 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive basis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred tliat the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method passed on to the Church 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appropriating the best 
secular melodies is one that has been followed 
througliout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seems 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the HeWews seems to have been conlined to 
selah interludes, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have been the 
timsical material available at this time. Thus the 
musical foundation of the early (Miurch seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic — although at the 
time Greek philosophy and Greek art were domi¬ 
nant, Greek influence being shown by the fact 
tliat the earliest liturgies are written in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church I’salms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc. ; the early Fathers, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, § XV.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Church of Milan of responsive or antiphonal 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early 2 nd cent.) 
Pliny {Ep. xevi. ‘ de Christianis,’7) had mentioned 
that the Christians sang ‘ by turn among them¬ 
selves,’ while St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in 
the 2 nd cent., is also credited witli its introduction 
both by Araalarius {de Ecclesiasticis OJJiciis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8), who says : 

‘ rpnatins . . . saw a vision of antrels hymninjf in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 

1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, new ed., 
London, 191.4, pt. iv. ‘ Vocal Music of the Hebrews.' 
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semitones, but even then the Cliinese gamut was 
not identical with ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kublni Khftn (A.D. 
1280), when the Mongols who then conquered 
China brought a new scale and notation, which, 
with a slight inodiHcation, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (1808- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Manehii 
dynasty (1644-1912) again made some slight altera¬ 
tions. Now, tlunigli theoretically there is a 
chromati(; scale approximating to that in the M est, 
the Chinese are content with a pentatonic! scale, 
having dropped the two half-tones to whieh most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the same 
time, tlu!y are further contcml wi(h tourtemi 
sounds, their musie being generally confined within 
these narrow limits. 

As to the not.ation, there is no slave, the charac¬ 
ters representing the not es being written in yc^rl.ieal 
columns in the same way as in hooks. To dis¬ 
tinguish hetween a grave and an acriife note, a 
little addition is somet imes made to t he cliaracter 
standing for the higlier note. In fact, Chinese 
Holrnization is imperf(!(!t. The musical notation is 


snnjdy show that, a c,(‘,rtam sound is to he jn’oduei'd, 
in wliich of the t.wo octaves oftiiii i)eing unindicated. 
Further, it is simjdy a note, no indication of its 
lengt.h being given, though signs or dots to the 
right are oe.(!asion!illy inserteil in mamiscript.s to 
indicate a longer holding of tliat note. Nor nri! 
rests ordinai'ily shown, nor time, (dc,, cvccfd tint 
a Hpa(!e betwi'cn two notes ni;iy nie.r', ‘ diiM! ,•! • 

or tlu' end of may ;■ ' , 

a note htdng wril.lt'n lar;_M'i. 

Time and me,'isiir(*,s are thus not always indicated. 
Four time is the only time known .seientilically, 
but others are lieard in practice. Tlu', drum or 
castanets are the instruments which give the t ime 
in a hand, and on no account is the om; or other 
left in an oi’chestra. 'I’he penl.atonie sealt* is 
closely adhered to, whence no sharps, fiats, or 
naturals are found. 

‘The (‘hitic’se scale may hp said to be neither major nor 
minor, but to participat e of the two. Chinese melodies are n<«t 
inajestic, martial, spriniitlv, entranoinK:, as oiir iiiu.sk! in tin* 
major mode; ami they lack the softness, the tenderness, the 
plainti\c sadness of our minor airs.' i 

Hut this is true of Chinese music played by the 
(’him^sc on their own instruments. M''hen t.rans- 
ferrect to our mdnlion ;in<l jdtiyed on our instru- 
ment.s, the inelodii’s may he liese.rihed as uuijor. 

<8iinese vocal mu.sic is mo.st disagree:ii>le to 
l''ni-o]ie)ui curs, as tlu; Cliinese do not .sing in a 
na.( urai voici*. 

‘The soiiieis H(*i*iM to ])roei>ed frotr* the nose ; the tonj^fue, the 
i.eeth, and the lips tiav e very little to do except for the enuncia- 
liuii of some labial \v<)rds.’- 

The voix de tvlv is generally used. The singing 
is in unison, no ])art.s heing known, though tiiere 
is an ancient hook containing the rudiments of 
harmony. The guitar is usun lly the accompanying 
instrument. A kind of recitative is used in the 
theatre, (fiords, (!ounterpoint, etc., are unknown. 
On some uist nunents two strings arcjdayed siuml- 
tancously. In clninling in lluddhist temples each 
priest sings in the key best suited for him. Indian 
music was introdueeu by the Ifuddhists. 

As Chinese music, may be tlivided into ritual (or 
sacred) ami popular, so the instruments may be 
similarly divided—tlie former of a complicated 
structure, and the latter of a common form. The 

1 J. A. vai> Aalst, Chiyie^e Muiiie, p. 2‘2 ; cf. Mrs. T. Richard 
‘ChirieHL* Music,’ in Chineafi Recorder, xxi. :W9f, ’ 

'•* vail Aulst, p. 24. 


Kpiritual piincii.le, of n,I.c.nK denied from 
liVavon, tl'e m.-.l<'rial« of wliu-li tl.o iiistruments 
ore ...ade uro e.u tli.dorived, ond, as tl.oie wen. 
oi.-ht syinliols (of I'll llsO'vlmli oxi.rossall cliaimes 
iirnie universe, the materials Irom winch mnsieal 
instruments are made are liU(‘Wise eight. 'I'he.s^e 
are stone, met;il, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, mid are siijiposed to correspond with 


^ Slone chimes were held in high esteem, and 
there was also the ‘ single sonorous stone.’^ 'I'lie 
stone chimes arc used only in court and religious 
ceremonies. There are two stone flutes. A tionch 
shell is used by .siddiers, waldimeii, eUi. 

Uruler metal are classed l.ell.s, gongs, b(‘ll-eliimes 
and gong-cliimes, cymbals, and trumpets; and 
the la-pa is a trumpet with sliding tube. 

Under silk an* (he cliin (lute with seven strings) 
and the AY- (which has now 25 strings). The latter 
is supposed to have a compass of live octavo's. 'I’he 
four strings of the pi-pit, or balloon guitar, repre¬ 
sent the four sca.son.s. It often acc-oiupanies the 
flute, and is tlie instrument iiseil by the Jdind 
singing-girls, who ply through the streets at night 
with tlieir duennas, ready (oi lure. Otliers also 
use it. The sau-hsien, or three-stringed guitar, 
is a fa,vourite instrument' of ballad singers. 1 he 
yvchrliin, or moon-giiitar of four strings, is also 
"us(m 1 to lufcomjiany liallads and songs. '1'here are 
one or two voirietio.s of violins—one with lour 
strings Jiiifl one (the reheck) vvilii two. In both of 
thes(> instruments the bow sLiiiigs pass Ix't wT'cii 
the. vidin strings, so that tlie ]>layer has not only 
to plav the correct note, but musl talce care that 
he does not produe.f! a wi’orig oiu! by t he how string 
i. iaf ing a.gainst wrong st rings. 'I'he fori'ign harji- 

' r.l, it iscalhal, is something like a zither, 
.. !a.^ sixt'f'i’.ii sets of liai* wires with two bridges. 

( [id<*r hfimhoo are inc.linietl a I’amieaM pii»e, 
us(.*d only in rit.ual music, and several kimis of 
tlutes, tlu! clarionet, etc, 

AVood is employed in casta,nets, the wooden lish 
used by priests, and one or two (!nriously-sliaj)ed 
instrunu'nts. 

DilVerent kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin 

The fthhtg has the wind-chest, soinet inics made of 
gourd. 'I'he lubes whieh ri.se from the chest are 
reeded as iii a harmonium, and are said t,o have 
given the iilea. for the construction of tliat in¬ 
strument. It is used in the worshii» of Confucius, 
and is the most ]>crfect of all (diinese musical 
instruinents. In fact, it is nearly perfect—sweet 
in tone, and delicate in construction. 


‘Tho principles einhoUiwi in it am substantially the game ng 
those of onr c'Yitid or^rans. . . . Kratzi iistein, an orf'an-bnilder 
«)f St I'eU'rsbnr", bavin); beconic the possessor of a 
c,oricei\ed the idea of appljin); the principle to orffan-stops.”**^ 
An ocarina was made of linked clay or porcelain. 
Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The ( ’hine.se, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
mu.sic, though, when taught, they play the har¬ 
monium well, and the Christians enjoy slfiging in 
church and school. Tim Chinese voi(*,e can be 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and profierly traineil. The ))re,s<‘,nt wiiter lias 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
(German-tra.ined Chinese. 

tiTERATi'RK.—J. A. vaii Aalst, Chinese Music, China I.M. 
Customs, II .Si>coial Series, no. (5, .Shanghai, 1SS4 ; E. Faber, 
* ChilU'Me Theory of Munic/ in China llrin.vu\ i. [11 
lS7;f-74] ;{‘2l ff., ;{S4 ff., ii. rjs74-7.bj 47 IF. ; see (dso China Renieiv, 
n. 2r.,. V. 1187r.-77J 142, xiii. | ]8S4-.sr.J 402, xv. [ ISHC.-S?] C,4 ; Mrs. 
Timothy Richard, ‘Chinese Music,’ in Chinese Recorder, xxi. 
[Shangliai, ISOoj .‘fo.Tff., 330ff.; W. E. Soothill, ih. p. ‘2‘21 ff. ; 


“ P. Uarriiigtqn Kastlake, ‘Tho Chinese Reed Organ,’ in 
China Her tew, xi. [18821 36, quoted by van Aalst, p 80 f. 
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MUSIC (Christian).—!. INTRODUCTORY. — i. 
Grig in.—All authorities are agreed that the music 
of tlie early ("hurch was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the ajiostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in tlie Temple, and tliisy would 
undoubtedly utilize the same chants used there by 
the peojile in response to the Levitieal choir. 

Trie first record of Christian worship is that 
memorable liyinn sung at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives’ 
(Mk 

It was the custom at the Passover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Kgypt’ Psalms (Ps 113- 
118). The most nrominent of these, Ps 114, ‘In 
exitu Israel,’ has neen associated ‘ throughout the 
ages ’ with tlie chant known as * Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
which, leaving out intonation notes, may he shown 
as follows: 






In the Anglican Church this melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion service—where it 
is intoned to the ‘ Nunc Dimittis ’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do we know the melodies to which 
the hymns of the NT were set, i.e. the Magnificat 
{the‘'tJymn Evangelical’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
BajiList, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour—later expanded in(;o the ‘Gloria in ex- 
celsis,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’—associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest times. 

Music must have played an important part in 
early Christian worsliip,'if we judge by St. Paul’s 
refeixinces to it in his Epistles—written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ—since he re¬ 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make melody in ‘ jisalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,’ while he seeks to regulate the order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
14"“), where he says: ‘When ye come together, 
eacdi one hath a psalrn.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on the .Jewish model, the oldest form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish worship, viz. the precentor 
singing the yjsalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or canlvs responsorius, was 
coined hy the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards the solo jiortions. 

Bcgarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is knoAvn. In an 
illiHiiinating article in Musical Times, January 
1914, A. M. Eriedlaiider (a Jew) says : 

‘ We do not know the musical interpretation of the musical 
signs used in the Hook of f’salius.’ What is known is that ‘ for 
the canlillfttion of the Holy Law and I’rophets' the latter 
differs widely from that used for the I’cntateuch. The author 
proves that there is a strong similarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixing thebnodulations of the voice employed 
in the cantillalions and the early European system of musical 
notation known as ‘ neunis ’; and also between (2) the cantilla- 
tions used for the chanting of the I’rophets 'and the oldest 
known nuisic of the Catholic and I'rotestant Churches’ — a 
particular instance being given in the ineloily known as the 
‘Ambrosian Te Deum,’ the origin of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 

Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
‘ Gregorian or Psalm tones,’ which w’cre collected 
and codified by St. Ambrose in the 4th cent., and 
again to some extent during the time of St. 
Gregory the Great (t 604) in liis Antiphonnrium, 
a cm>y of which he had nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Cliurch song 
that AA'as introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in A.D. 597, when he founded the Augus¬ 
tine school of music at Canterbury. There is, 
however, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
thougii circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

Tlie Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient mu.sical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt the early Clirist- 
ians may possibly have set the ancient melodies 
ditrereiitly. These melodies would he brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they would he sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest.^ 

2. Early musical material available.—As regards 
the form of the music in use in the early Christian 
era, it is suflicient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and sub¬ 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive basis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred tliat the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo Avith a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method passed on to the Church 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22 , etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appropriating the best 
secular melodies is one that has been followed 
throughout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seems 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the Heorews seems to have been confined to 
selnh interludes, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have been the 
musical material available at this time. J'hus the 
musical foundation of the early ('hurch seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic — although at the 
time Greek philosophy and Greek art were domi¬ 
nant, (ireek influence being shown hy the fact 
that the earliest liUirgies are A\’ritten in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc. ; the early Fatners, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(sec beloAV, § XV.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Churcli of Milan of responsive or antiplional 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an eanier period (early 2 iid cent.) 
Pliny (ii’p, xevi. * de Christianis,’?) had mentioned 
tliat the Christians sang ‘ by turn among tliem- 
selves,’ while St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in 
the 2 nd cent., is also credited with its introduction 
both hy Amalarius (de Erclesiasticis OJfieiis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8 ), who says : 

‘Ig-rmtiuH . . . saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 


1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music, of the Bible, new ed., 
London, 1914, pt. iv, ‘Vocal Music of the Hebrews.’ 
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semitones, Vmt even then the (Chinese ^^amut vas 
not identical witli ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kublai Khan (A.D. 
1280), when the Monj^ols who then eonquered 
China brought a neAv scale and notation, wliich, 
with a slight modification, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (KU> 8 - 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Man<‘hu 
djynasty (1644-1912) again made some slight altera¬ 
tions. Now. though theoretically tlicre is a 
chromatic scale aj)pro\'imating to that in the cst, 
the Chiruisc are content Avith a ])entat()nic scale, 
having dropped the two half-toru;s to whudi most 
of them liave never taken kindly. At the same 
time, they are furtlier content with fourleen 
sounds, tlieir music being generally conlined within 
these narrow limits. 

As to the notatiem, there is no stave, the charac¬ 
ters representing the notes being wril.I.oii in vertical 
columns in the same way as in hooks. 'I'o dis 
tingiiish )>etween a grave and an acute note, a 
little addit ion is soin<‘tir\ie 8 made to tite chara<der 
standing for the Idgher note. In tact, (’hincs(‘ 
solrnization is imi)erfeet. The musical notal ion is 
of such a chara(der tl)at to know exactly how a 
piece should he i>layed a Chinese musician lirst. 
requires to hear it played. For some instruments 
the notation is of a most complex (diaracder, (ton- 
taining the fulh-st directions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the (diinese eharaeters 
simjdy show that a certain soiirul is to be produced, 
in wliudi of the two octaves often l>eing unindioated. 
Further, it is simply a note, no indication of its 
length being gi\'cn, though signs oi dots to tlie 
riglit are occasionally insert,ed in mamiscripts to 
indicate a longer holding of that, not(“. Nor are 
rests ordinarily shown, nor time. ct( ., that 

a space lad ween two notes may meai' ■ ;i'i!-r 
or the end of a \'('rse, I'aiqilia i'. ma,\ in- 
a no(<i heitig wiil,t('U lar;_',ff. 

7’ime and nuiasures ai'e t hus not always indicated. 
Four time is the only timt! known scientilically, 
but others are heard in practice. The drum or 
castanets are the instruments wiiich give t he time, 
in a hand, and on no account is the om; or ot her 
left out in an orcliestra. The pentatonic scah* is 
closely adluircid to, whence no sharps, flats, or 
naturals are ff)n)ul. 

‘The (diitifse scale may be said tn be neitbor major nor 
minor, but, to jxirticipate of the two. (Jiiiuese melo(ii<‘s are net 
imijestic, martini, Hpnul'tly, entrancinff, as our music in the 
major mode ; iiikI they Jack the Boftneas, the teudernosa, the 
plaintive sadneas of our minor airs.’^ 

Hut this is true of Chinese music played by the 
Chinese on their own in.stniments. VV'hcu irans- 
fcrreil to our notation and jilayed on our instru¬ 
ments, (he melodies may he <lescrihed as m.‘i.jor. 

Chinese vee.al music is most disagrec.aiihi !<) 
F.uro]>c!iii ears, as the Cliine.se do not sing in a 
mtf ma 1 voice. 

‘Tie' rtoiiiidH scorn to i>i(iceed from the nose ; the tnnfifue, the 
tcoUi, and the lips hiuc very little to do except for the enuneia- 
tifui of some laliial vs oriis.’* 

The voLr <Jc trtc is generally used. I'lie singing 
is in unison, no jiarts being knowm, tliougli there 
is an ancient hook containing the rmliments of 
harmony. I’lie guitar is usually the accompanying 
insliument. A kind of recitative is used in the 
tlicatrc. Chords, counterpoint, etc., are unknown. 
On some inst ruments two strings are played simul¬ 
taneously. In chan ting in Huddhi.st temples each 
priest sings in the key best suited for him. Indian 
music was introduced by the Huddhi.sts. 

As Cliinese music may be divided into ritual (or 
sacred) and popular, so the instruments may be 
simihirly liivided—(he former of a complicateil 
structure, ami the latter of a common form. 'Fhe 

1 J. A. van AalHt, ('fiinese 3tu.s{r, p. 22 .; cf. Mra. T. Richard. 
‘Ohinesc MuHic,' in Chiiiene Jiearrdcr, .xxi. 33»(. 

“ van Aalst, p. ‘24. 


spiritual princijde of music being derived from 
l.caven the materials of which the instruments 
are made are earth-tlerived, and, as thme were 
cioht symbols (of Vn Jl^i) which expressa 1 changes 
iirthe universe, the malcnals trom winch musuhd 
instruments arc nmde are. likewise, eight.. 1 hese 
are stone, nudal, silk, hiimboo. wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, and are .su[)posed to correspond with 
certain points of the conijiass and seasons of the 

^*^Stone chimes were held in high esteem, and 
there was also the ‘ single sonoroms stone.’> The 
stone chimes are u.sed only in court and religions 
cercmonie.s. There are two stone Ilute.s. A concli 
shell is used by .soldims, watelimen, etc. 

Under metal are clas.sed bells, gongs, bell-chimes 
and gong-chimes, cymbals, and trumpets; and 
the la-pa is a trumpet with sliding tube. 

Under silk are tlie cUiri (lute with .seven strings) 
and tlie.VC (wdiicli has now 25 strings). Tlie hitter 
is supposed to have a eomiiass of five octaves. Tlie 
four strings of tIic//i-/Vd, or balloon guitur, repre- 
.sent the four sea.sons. It often accompanies the 
llnte, and is th<‘ instrument used by the blind 
singing-girls, who ]>ly through the streets at night 
witli Uieir duennas, ready for hire. Otliers also 
n.se it. 'I’he sav hsini, or three-.stringed guitar, 
is a favourite instrument of hallail singers. I he 
i/nr/irJti?i, or moon-guitar of four strings, is also 
used to accompany hallails and songs. 'I’here arc 
one or two varieties of violins-one with four 
strings ami one (the rebeck) with two. la both of 
the.se instniinents the bow' strings jiass between 
the violin strings, so that tlie player has not only 
to jdav the. correct note, hut must* take care that 
lie do('s not produce a wrong one by the how string 
plating against, wrong strings. I'he foreign harp- 

■ ii 'id, as it is called, is something like a zither, 

' > 0 , ij.as .sixteen s(*ts of line wires with two bridges. 

t lulor hamltoo ure included a Pandean 
used only in ritual music, and several kinds of 
Hutes, the clarionet, etc. 

Wood is iMiqdoycd in castanets, the wooden lish 
used by priests, and one or t-wo curiously-shaped 
instruments. 

Ditlerent kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin 

'The fihrvfj has the iviml-chest sometimes made of 
gourd. The tubes which list* fmm the. chest are 
reeded as in a harmonium, and arii said to have 
given the idea for the const.nugion of tliat in¬ 
strument. It is useil in the worship of Confucius, 
and is the most perfect of all Chinese musical 
instniinents. In fact, it is nearly perfect—sweet 
in tone and delicate in construct ion. 

‘Tbf priiiciplos eiiiliofiic'd in it art* Kuh.stantially tho same as 
of onr p:raiid orphans, . . . lvratzi.‘iist,('iii, an or<^.an-biiil(lc!r 
of .St PcUTBlmrp;, iiavitip; brootiiL- tlu' poM.sesBor of a Kfu'inj, 
conceived tlie idea of ajipiyin}' tlic principle to orffan-stops.' 

An ocarina was made of baked clay or porcelain. 

Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their oi igin. 

The Chinese, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
music, lliough, when (,aught, they play the har¬ 
monium well, and the Christians enjoy singing in 
church and school. I’he (diinese voi(;e can be 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and projierly trained. 'I'lie jii'esiuit writer has 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
German-trained Cliinese. 

Litkrati'rk.—J. A. van Aalst, Chijiese- Mimic, China I.M. 
CusloiiiB, 11 Special Serie.s, no. (i, Shanprliai, 1SS4 ; E. Faber, 
‘ Chinese Tlieorv of Mtisic,.’ in Ofn'na licDicir i. I Uoiij^konj.f, 
1S7;{ T4) ;«4 fj.. ::s.i rf., ii. |]874-7rq 47 fT. ; Hce also China lici'inv, 
n. l>r.7, V. [1K7(U77] 14g xiii. j lss4-Sf.] 40‘2, xv. 11886 -87] 54 ; Mrs. 
Timothy Ricliard, ‘Chinese in Chitwne Recorder, x\i. 

(Slnin-t.ai. ispn] liypiT. ; W. E. Sootiiill, ib. p. ‘221 ff. ; 

1 van Aalst, p. 48. 

" urrinj'ton Eastlake, ‘The Chinese Reed Organ,’ In 
China Renew. \i. [188'2| 3.5, quoted by van Aalat, p 80 f. 
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MUSIC (Christian). — I. INTRODUCTORY. — i. 
Orig in.—All authorities are agreed that the music 
of tlie early Church was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the apostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer arni praise in tlie Temple, ami they would 
uiuloulttedly utilize the same chants used there by 
the people in response to the Levitical choir. 

The first record of Christian worship is that 
memorable liyinn suim^ at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives’ 
(Mk M-»). 

It was the custom at tlie l^assover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Egypt’ I’salms (Ps 113- 
118). I'he most prominent of these, Ps 114, ‘In 
exitu Israel,’ has oeen associated * throughout the 
ages ’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregririus,’ 
wliich, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows : 


, 


A 










In the Anglican Church this melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion service—where it 
is intoned to the ‘Nunc Diinittis’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do wn know the melodies to which 
the hymns of tlie NT were set, i.e. the Magnificat 
(the ‘ Hymn Evangelical ’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour—later expanded into the ‘ Gloria in ex- 
celsis,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’—associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest times. 

Music must have played an important part in 
early Christian worship, if we judge by St. Paul’s 
references to it in his Epistles—written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ—since he re¬ 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make meltKly in ‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,’ while he seeks to regulate the order of 
worsliip in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
14'***), where he says: ‘ When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on tlie Jewish model, the oldest form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish worshijj, viz. the precentor 
singing the [isalm as a solo, with the c.ongregation 
joining in the refrain, or atntus responsurius, was 
copied by the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards the solo portions. 

Kc'garding the melodies used originally for the 
chaiitiug of the Psalm little is known. In an 
illuminating article in Munical Times, January 
1914, A. M. Friedlandcr (a Jew) says : 

‘We do not know tlie iimsieal interjirctation of the musical 
signs used in the Book of J’saltns.’ What is known is that * for 
the cantillfitioii of the Holy Law atid Prophets’ the latter 
differs widely from that used for tlie Pentateuch. The author 
proves that iliere is a strong similarity between (l)the Jewish 
system of aecients fixing the modulations of the voice employed 
in the oantill.-itions and the early European system of musical 
notation known as ‘ neums ’; and also oetween (‘J)the cantilla- 
tions used for the chiintiiig of the Prophets ‘and the oldest 
known music of tiic* ralholic. and Protestant Churches’ — a 
particular instance being given in the melody known ns the 
‘ Ambrosian Te Leum,’ the origin of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 

Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
‘Gregorian or Psalm tones,’which were collected 
and codified by St. Ambrose in the 4th cent., and 
again to some extent during the time of St. 
Gregory the Great (t604) in his Antiphonarium, 
a c<my of which he ha(l nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Church song 
that was introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in A.D. 697, when he founded the Augus¬ 
tine school of music at Canterbury. There is, 
however, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
though circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt tlie early Clirist- 
ians may possibly have set the ancient melodies 
differently. These melodies would be brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 

i >ersecution they would be sung in the catacombs, 
during that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest.^ 

2. Early musical material available.—As regards 
tlie form of the music in use in the early Christian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and sub¬ 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a njsponsive basis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred tliat the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method passed on to the Church 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appropriating the beat 
secular melodies is one that has been followed 
throughout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seems 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the Heorews seems to have been con lined to 
selah interludes, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by tlie early 
Christiana themselves, seems to have been the 
musical material available at this time. Thus the 
musical foundation of the early Cluirch seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic—altiiough at the 
time Greek philosophy and (^reek art were domi¬ 
nant, Greek influence being shown by the fact 
that the earliest liturgies are written in Greek. 
I’robahly Greek melodies were atso borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc. ; the early Fatiiers, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, § XV.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Church of Milan of responsive or antiplional 
inelhods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early 2 nd cent.) 
Pliny {Ep. xevi. ‘ de Christianis,’7) had mentioned 
that the Christians sang ‘ by turn among them¬ 
selves,’ while St. Ignatius, bishop of Antiocdi in 
the 2 nd cent., is also credited with its introduction 
both by Amalarius {de Ecclesiasticis Ojfficiis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8 ), who says : 

‘ Ifi:natiu8 . . . saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 


1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, new ed., 
London, 1014, pt. iv. ‘Vocal Music of the Hebrews.’ 
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Bemitones, but even then the Chinese j^ainut was 
not identical witli otirs. 

This lasted till the time of Kublai Khan (A.I). 
1280), when the Mongols who then couqucnHl 
China brought a new scale and notation, which, 
with a slight modilication, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (13GS- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Mamhu 
dynasty (1644-1912) again made some slight altera¬ 
tions. Now, though theoretically tlnwe is a 
chromatic scale approximating to that in tlie W est, 
the Cliimise are conteiit ■with a j>entatonic scale, 
having dTO})ped the two half-tones to which most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the same 
time, they are further content with fourteen 
Bounds, their music being generally conliucd within 
these narrow limits. 

As to the notation, there is no stave, the charac¬ 
ters representing the notes being writ ten in yertic.n.] 
columns in the same way as in books. 'I’o dis¬ 
tinguish between a grave and an acute note, a 
little addition is sonn'.time.s made ti> the character 
standing for the higher note. In fact., tdiinese 
solniization is imperfect. Th(! musical notation is 
of such a <-haracter that to know exactly how a 
piece should be jilajnal a Chinese musician lirst 
requires t.o hear it iday<*.(l. For some instruments 
the notation is of a most comph'X character, con¬ 
taining the full(!st (lireclions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the Chinese characters 
sim]dy show tinii. a, certain sound is t-o be i)roduccd, 
in which of the two oct aves often h<>ing unindicatiMl. 
Further, it is sinijily a, note, no irnlicatioii of its 
length being givem, tliough signs or dots to the 
right are occasionally inserted in mann.scripts to 
imiicate a longer holding of that. note. Nor ar<‘ 
rests ordinarily shown, nor lime, idc... f'xerp! th.i! 
a space l>e| ween t wo notes mi.m,v me;o; . f :i i. 
or tln^ end of a \-erse. Fan ph.a m;i_\ !>'■ o: ■■ ■ i. , 
a note being writtini 

Time and measures arc thus not always indi(\'itc<l. 
Four time is tin; only time known s<;ieiililically, 
but others are b(>ard in practice. I'lie drum or 
castamd.s are the instruments -which give the tinn; 
in a band, aiul on no account is the one or ot her 
left out in an orcfiestra. The pentatonic scale is 
clos(‘Iy adhenul to, whence no sharps, Hats, or 
naturals are found, 

‘The Ctiiiiesc kc.'iIc may lie said to bo nelt.hor may^r nor 
miaor, but to jmrt icipiito of ttio two. ChineHc niolodics'iirc not, 
niuioHti(x inartiJil, Hj)ri^iul,v, ontrancinn’, a.s our music in Uio 
major mode; and tlic.v lacli ttio HoftiicsB, the tenderness, the 
plainti^'e sadness of our minor airs.’ * 

Hut this is true of Chim^se music played liy the 
("hinesc on their own instniiuents. XVlicn trans- 
fcn'cd to our nota.tion and played on our in.-tru- 
ineiits, the melodies may be destailsMl as major. 

t'hinese vocal music is mo.st <lisagrccaj>h' t.o 
I'urojiean cars, as the Chinese do not sing in a 
natmal voice. 

■Tlic sounds seem to proceed from the nose; the ton^-iu:, ttie 
tt'ctli, ;\,n<l t lu' ti)>s very little to do except for tlie eimncia- 
lioii of some labi.al \^ o^ds.’‘*: 

The v<nx ilv tete is gmierally used. The .singing 
is in unison, no parts being known, tbongli there 
is an auciciit book containing the rudiments of 
harmony, d'bc guitar is usually the accompanying 
inslaument. A kind of rccita.’tive is used in the 
theatre, ('herds, countiwpoint, etc., are unknoAvii. 
On some instruments two strings arcjilaytal simul- 
tancou.sly. In chanting in IbuidUist temples each 
priest sings in tin; key best suited for liiui. Indian 
music was introduced by the liuddhi.st.s. 

.\s Chinese music may he divided into ritual (or 
sacred) and popular, so the instruments may be 
similarly divided—tlie former of a complicated 
structure, ami the latter of a common form. The 

> J. A. van Aalst, C/iinesc Music, p. 22 ; c.f. Mrs. T. Richard, 
‘Ohineac Munic,’ Lu Chinese Recorder, xxi. 339f. 
van Aalst, p. 24. 


spiritual principle of music bmng denved from 
heaven, the materials of which the instruments 
are made are eartli-dorived, and, as there were 
ei-ht symbols (of Fii Hsi) which expre.ssa 1 chang(xs 
iirtheuniver.se, the materials from which mnsical 
instruments ar<^ made are likewise eight. These 
are stone, niet.al, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, and are snpiKised to corresi.oiul with 
certain points of the compass and seasons of the 


Stone chimes were held in high estinun, and 
there was also the ‘single sonorous stone. ’ ‘ 'I'he 
stone chimes arc used only in court and religious 
ceremonies, d'hme are two stone (lutes. A eoneh 
shell is used by soldiers, watchmen, eti*. 

Under metal are classed bells, gongs, bell-chimes 
anil gong-cliimes, cymbals, and trumpets; and 
the IcCpa is a trumpet -vvitli sliding tube. 

Under silk are the cliin (lute with seven strings) 
ami the^c (wbiidi has now 25 strings). The latter 
is supposed to have a compass ot live, oct aves. The 
four strings of tbe//f-pd. or balloon guilnr, repre¬ 
sent the four .season.s. It often accompnnie.s the 
llnte, and 1-*^ the instrument used by Llie blind 
singing-girls, who ply through the streets at nigiit 
with t.beir duennas, ready lor hire. Others also 
u.se it. The saii-hsicn, or tliree-striuged guitar, 

i. s a favourite instrument of ballad singers. 'I’lie 
ynrhrliin, or nioon-gnitar of four strings, is al.so 

ii. sed to aecomjiany balbuls and songs. There are 
one or two varieties of violins—one wilii four 
strings ami one (tln^ rebeck) willi two. In both of 
the.se insl.rmncnts the bow strings jiass between 
the vitdin strings, so that the player has not only 
to play the correct note, but must take care that 
ho does not produce a wrong one by t.lie bow string 
.■r.-iting against wrong strings. 'I'lie foreign barp- 

i.'itoiii, as it is called, is sometbing like a./.it her, 
■o;i iir,-, sivt.een .sel.s of line wires with two bridgi's. 

I mlor bamboo are ineluiied a Pandean pipe, 
irsed only in ritual nmsic, and several kinds of 
(lutes, the clarionet, etc. 

Wood is employed in castanet s, the wooden lish 
used by ]>rie.sLs, ami one or two curiously-sbajied 
instrument H. 

Dillercnt kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin 

The shrvq lias the wind-chest sometimes made of 
gounl. The tubes which ri.se from the chest are 
needed as in a hannonium, ami are .said to have 
given the idea for the construction of that in- 
struiuont. Itisu.sed in the worship of Confucius, 
ami is the most, perfect of all (diiiiese musical 
iustrumeuts. In lact, it is nearly )»eifect—sw'eet 
in tone and delicate in eonstruet ion. 


‘Tlio i>rin<;iplc5? etnhorlii-d in it are Biilistaritially the same as 
tho.se of onr ortran.s. . . . Kmtzenst.ein, an organ-huililer 

of St FelerslMii'^, having become the poB.ses.sor of a sheug, 
conceived tlie idea of applying the principle to organ-stops.’ “ 
An ocarina was made of baked clay or porcelain. 
Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The Ciiine.se, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
music, tliougb, when taught, they play the liar- 
moniura well, and the ('hrist.ians enjoy singing in 
eliiu’ch and seliool. 'I'lio Chinese voice can be 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and in'opcrly trained. 'Pbe present writer has 
lieard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
Uerinan-trained C1 1 inese. 

l.iTKRvrcRK.—J. A. van Aalst, Chinese Music, Ohina I.M. 
CnsloiiiB, n Special .Scries, Jio. G, Shanghai, 1884; E. Faber, 
‘ Chmusu Theory of Music/ in China Hr,nirn\ i. fIJon;,;'kunn', 
1873-74] 32Ml'., ;j.S4 ff., ii, [1874-7,t] 47 tT. ; sec also Chiv.a R,‘i;>eu\ 
II. V. (1S7G-77] 142, xiii. 118S4-8i.J 402, xv. [JS,SG-87] CA ; Mrs. 
Timothy Rirliard, * Chinese Musif^’ in Chinese Recorder, xxi. 
[Shanghai, 1.8!»()| 30.^. ff., .3311 fl.; W. E. Soothill, iln p. 221 ff. ; 


1-'. Wurriiigtori Eastlake, ‘Tlie Chinese Reed Organ,' In 
c/itnn Rericu', xi. [1882] 3.3. guotud liy van Aalst, p 80 f. 
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J. Edkins, ib. xv. [1885] 61 ft. ; W. N. Bitton, ib. xl. [18091 
195 ft. ; Sates and Queries o7i China and Japan, Uont^kong, 
Feb. 187(1, p. 2ff. ; Chhiese Repository, iv. [Canton, 1834-35] 4, 
J4.S. Vi. [183(1-37] 1.54, viii. [183S)-40] 38 ff., XX. [1851] 34 ; S. W. 
Williams, Middle Kimjdoin, revised ed., London, 1883, i. 424, 
672, ii. 1)3 ff. ; G. T. Lay, The Chhiese as they ore, do. 1841, 
p. 75 ff. ; J. Dyer Ball, 'Things Chinese*, do. 1902, art. 

Music.’ J. Dyer Ball. 

MUSIC (Cliristian).—T. INTRODUCTORY. — r. 
Origin.—All authorities are agreed that the music 
of tlie early Church was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the a[) 0 .stles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in tlje Temnie, and they would 
undoubtedly utilize the same chants used there by 
the peo[)le in response to the Levitical choir. 

The first record of Christian worship is that 
memorable hymn sun^ at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives’ 
(Mk l-L’S). 

It wa.s the custom at the Passover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Egypt’ Psalms (Ps 113- 
118). The most prominent of these, Ps 114, * In 
exitu Israel,’ has been associated ‘ tliroughout the 
age.s ’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
wliich, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows : 



In the Anglican Church this melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion service—where it 
is intoned to the ‘Nunc Oiniittis ’ at the elo.se. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, norslo we know the melodies to which 
the hymns of t?ie NT were set, i.c. the Magnificat 
(the‘Hymn Evangelical’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour—later expanded into the ‘ Gloria in ex- 
cel.si. 8 ,’ and the ‘Nunc, Dimittis’—associated as they 
are with Christian worshij) from the earliest times. 

Music must have j^laycd an important part in 
early Christian worship, if we judge by St. Paul’s 
reforcnce.s to it in his Epistles— written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ—since he re¬ 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make inehsly in ‘ })sa]ms and hymns and Kf)iritual 
songs,’ wliile lie seeks to regulate the order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
14"®), where he says; ‘ When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm.’ 

Tlie liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on the Jewish model, the oldest form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, ami Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish wor.sliip, viz. the precentor 
singing the psalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or cantus responsorius, was 
coj)icd by the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards tlie solo portions. 

Kcgarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is known. In an 
illuminating article in Musical Tijucs, January 
1914, A. M. Fried hinder (a Jew) says; 

‘ We do not know the musical interpretation of the muaical 
signs used in tiie Hook of Psalms.’ What is known is that ‘ for 
the cantillutioTi of the Hol.v liEw and Prophets' the latter 
differs widely from that used for tlie Pentateuch. The author 
proves tliat there is a strong simiJarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixing the modulations of the voice employed 
in the caiitillalions and the early J'luropean system of musical 
notation known as ‘noiinis'; and also between (2) the cantina¬ 
tions used for the (diiiiiting of the Propiiets ‘and the oldest 
known niusic of the Catholic and Protestant Churches’ — a 
particular instance being given in the melody known os the 
‘ Aznbro.si.'in Te Drum,’ the origin of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 

Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
‘ Gregorian or Psalm tones,’ which were collected 
and codilied by St. Ambrose in tlie 4th cent., and 
again to some extent during tlie time of St. 
Gregory the Great (t 604) in his Antiphonarium^ 
a cmiy of which he had nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Cburcli song 
that was introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in A.D. 697, when he founded the Augus¬ 
tine school of music at Canterbury. There is, 
however, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
though circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt tlie early Christ¬ 
ians may po 8 .sibly have set the ancient melodies 
dillerently. These melodies would be brought by 
Christian converLs to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they would be sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may exjiect the 
evolution only of the littest,^ 

2. Early musical material available.—As regards 
the form of the music in use in the early Christian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and sub¬ 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive basis or m parallelisms, it is 
inferred tliat the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method passed on to the Church 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appropriating the best 
secular melodies is one that has been followed 
throughout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seems 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the Hebrews seems to have been con lined to 
sclah interludes, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have been the 
musical material available at this time. Thus the 
musical foundation of the early Church scorns to 
have been decidedly Hebraic—although at the 
time Greek philosojihy and (ireek art wore domi¬ 
nant, Greek influence being shown by the fact 
that the earliest liturgies are written in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
resjionses, etc. ; the early Fatners, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, §XV.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Clmrch of Milan of responsive or antiphonal 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early 2 nd cent.) 
Pliny {Ep. xevi. * de Christianis,’7) had mentioned 
that the Christians sang ‘ by turn among them¬ 
selves,’ while St. Ignatius, ti.shop of Antioch in 
the ‘ 2 nd cent., is also credited with its introduction 
both by Amalarius {de Ecclesiasticis Officiis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8 ), who says : 

‘ Iprnatius . . . saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 


1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, new edL, 
London, 1914, pt. iv. ‘Vocal Music of the Hebrews.’ 
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Fhilo descnbei"; the! of the Jewish 

monastic sect of the Essenes (TlierapHutm). 

They used two ('hoirs, ‘ one of men, Uie oilier of women. . . . 
They then niiiK hymns to the praise of (lod, composed in 
different kinds of metro and verse, now with one mouth, now 
with anliphonal hymns and harmonics’ (de Vita Cnntem- 
plativa, p. 484 f. [Majijfey]). 

This method of siii^diig alternately at the inter¬ 
val of an octave in pitcli differed from the (Ireek idea 
of antiphony, simte in their (iase the method was 
sinmltaneouH (and m^t alternate) and was termed 
‘magadizing.’ Since in tlie early Cliurdi the 
sexes were divided, the antiphonal response of 
women’s (or boys’) and men’s voices at tlie octav^e 
was quite a natural one. 'I'his method has recently 
iKjen revived in High Anglican services. 

‘ Such a mcthofl lu quite dewtructive of the t^enuine effect of 
antiphonal ciiantin^, wiiioii ought to be equally balanced on 
each Hide of the choir ’ (numpuH, Diet, o/ Eccleg. Terms, p. 23). 

It must be remetnbered that circumstances com¬ 
pelled the singing to bo in unison and unaccom¬ 
panied—certainly a crude and j)rimitive method 
executed under trying conditions, though the 
situation would he liglitened by the emulation 
which the division of the sexes would create. 
This method develojied later on, as the congrega- 
tion.s were better organized and the antiphonal 
singing was led with a douhle choir. Anglican 
choirs to-day sing antiphonally in the I’salms, 
but not the congregation. This could be easily 
renuMlied, 

3 . Orders of service.—Ily the middle of the 
4tli cent, the growth of the power of priests had 
led to the (!on(!entration of the devotional olbccs in 
their own hand.s and to the formation of delinite 
order.s of service or liturgies, and in this matter 
the Ohurchos of the East in Syria and Egynt led 
the w ay. In the ICast ijm liturgies of St. IVIai K and 
St. .Jaiiuis we find that the people are allotted sucli 
r(!spous(!H as ‘ Anion,’ ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ And to thy 
spirit,’ the ‘'I’hrice Holy,’ and others. Prayers, 
readings, and chanted sentence.s w'ere delivered by 
the priests or deacons and a choir of singers, the 
responses Iteing romleretl by the people, as above, 
'rhe Pouncil of Eaodicea (.'141-381) allow'ed oiil^ 
app()iut(Hl singms ‘to sing from the hook’; this 
probably was intended to refer to the i)riest’H 
part or to sentences allotted to him. The consti¬ 
tuted liturgy of the ordinary service was termed 
the ‘ (blice.’ 

4. Other musical features.—Besides the Psalms 
and hymns other musieal features arose. The 
‘ Psalm tones ’ w'ere sung, not in our .scales, but in 
the primitive ‘ modes’ of the time, ISlany of tlie.so 
did not <md on Hie ‘linal’ of the mode, since the 
idea of tonality or key was undeveloped, and, to 
obviate the inconclusive etrect, ‘ antijihons,’ con¬ 
sisting of a verse from a Psalm and terminating on 
the linal, were sung botli before and after the 
I’salm. These antijihons varied w'ith the sea.son ; 
sometimes they were sung to the word ‘Alleluia’ 
(a.s originally found in the I’.salms tliemselves), and 
these ‘Alleluia’ chants taking a florid turn were 
named ‘ trojies.’ The antiplion was know-n in the 
East in the 4th cent., and in the 5th cent, it was 
also inserted in the Communion service or Mass. 

The liturgy of the Mass was a matter of slow 
growdh. On the ‘ jieiqietual miracle’ of tr.ansub- 
stantiation the Roman Churcli built up an 
elaborate service, Higli Ma.ss being musical 
tliroughout. The ordinary Mass include.s introits, 
collects, ejiistles and lessons, graduals, tracts, 
gospels, ofl'ertories, communions and post-com¬ 
munions. In the High, or sung. Mass there follow 
in order the introit (verse of a I’salm), ‘Kyrie,’ 

‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ the gradual (consisting of a 
P.salm verse sung to ancient ^ilain-songon the steps 
of the ainbon) or an ‘Alleluia’ verse or a tract (a 
P.salra verse also set to ancient Church song, sung 


slowly), and on certain festivals an animated 
antiphonal hymn termed a ‘sequence’ (see A. 
Riley, ‘Concerning Hymn Tunes and Sequences’ 
[Church Mu.<^ic Soc. Papers, 4 and 5], ch. viii,). 
The Confession of Faith, or ‘ Credo,’ is sung next 
by the choir, and is followed by the often elaborate 
ollerUiry (during tlieoli'ering), the ‘ Sanctus,’ ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ and ‘ Agnii.8 Dei’ (after the consecration), 
all sung by the choir. 

IT . The age of unisonal song.—i. Plain- 
song.—St. Ambrose, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, is credited with the codiheation of the 
plain chant melodies and their classiHcation into 
four ‘authentic modes,’ or scales, as most easily 
represented by the white notes only of the piano 
thus : 

Dorian.D to D, or r to r. 

I’h^v^fian . . . . E to E, or m to r». 

Lyilian.F to F, or / to/. 

Mixo-Lj'dian . . . . G to G, or « to «. 

Later St. Gregory (fA.D. 604), it is related, 
Hupjilemented tlie labours of St. Ambrose, though 
hisf ory is not very delinite on this point but be 
is credited with the extension, or the recognition 
of the extension, of the existing modes upwards 
thus : 

Hypo-Dorian . . . A to A, or i to Z. 

Hypo l’liryjrian . . , B to B, or t to Z. 

nyi»o-Iiy<liaii . . . 0 to C, or d to il. 

llypo-mixo-Eydlan . . D to D, or r to r. 

These were known as the four ‘ plagal modes.’ 

Antiphonal song is said to have been introduced 
into the Church of Riune by Pope (Jelestine 1. 
(422-432). It was further encouraged by Leo 
the Great (440-461), who established a singing- 
school of plain chant in Rome. 

Gevaert (La MHupte antique) ascribes the 
‘compilation and eonniosilion of the liturgie 
songs’ 1,0 the Greek popes at the end of the 7tli 
and the beginning of the Hth emitnries, 

‘The Antipiionuriutn Misaaruin received its definitive form 
between 682 and 716; the Antiphonarium OHIdi wan already 
fixed under Pope Agathon (078-681).’ Gevaert aaya alao that 
‘ the olduMt cliaiita are the siinplcHt. . . Tiio florid chants were 
of later introduction, and were probably the contribution of the 
Greek and Syrian Churches’ (Dickinson, p. 110f.). 

No definite system of notation arose before the 
7th cent., and the monks had to refresh their 
memories of the traditional melodies by nuians of 
a series of scratches and dots termed ‘neums.’ 
Singers then, as later, took liberties with the 
melodies, so that musical knowledge of this period 
is somewhat vague; hut, as every monastery 
became a singing-school, the knowledge of the 
Church song was spreail abroad. Tlie Milan and 
Gailican Churches had adopteil other forms of the 
chant, but the Roman version with the aid of 
Charlemagne (768-814) prevailed. In 790 two 
muiiks, taking with them the Gregorian Anti¬ 
phonary, reached the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, with which certain monks of Irish 
nationality were prominently connected. St. Gall 
henceforth became an important centre or music- 
school, and that Antiphonary, as the oldest MS 
extant, still exists. A facsimile was published by 
L. Eamhillotte at Brussels in 1867. 

The ‘ Gregorian or Psalm tones ’ consist of eight 
tones with various introductory notes or intona- 


First tone, 
first ending. 



tions and endings, whiidi, together with the 
irregular ‘ Tonus Peregrinus ’ and ‘ Tonus Regius,’ 
make up some 46 chants in all. 

1 See DiokioMin, Untie of the WetUm Church, p. 107. 
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Various versions of the ‘ Psalm tones ’ existed in 
the Mechlin Office Books, the Enjjlish Baruni 
Psalter, and the Roman and French Psalters ; and, 
the cliant having degenerated throughout the ages, 
a reform and restoration movement was carried on 
through the monks of Solesmes (who published 
their PaUographie mitsicale in 18S9) and the 
Cecilian Society. Pope Pius X. also decreed the 
restoration of the plain chant in an authorized 
form in 1903 and again in 1912. I’he ‘ Psalm 
tones’ are to be sung in unison as intended. They 
were originally unaccompanied from necessity ; 
there can, however, be no objection to judicious 
organ acconinaniment, if congregational singing is 
intended, so lung as it is in keeping with the mode 
and the s[)irit of the Psalm. 

Plain-song, or chants, broadly speaking, may be 
classified into (1) 8in)j>le syllabic melodies, and (2) 
florid, or melismatic, song. 

It has also been classilied into periods thus; (i.) 
the first six centuries A.D.; (ii.) the next seven or 
eight centuries. Its decline dates from the intro¬ 
duction of the orgnnum in t he 9th cent, and tlie 
development of polyphony, and continued till (iii.) 
the denased period, from the 16th cent, to 1880; 
(iv.) its revival by the monks of Solesmes and the 
po])e’s decrees of 1003 and 1912, the latter of which 
points out ‘ that the entire congregat ion should 
take ]iart in executing those portions of the text 
which art! assigned to the choir.’ 

Since the Roman Church has never really en¬ 
couraged congregational music, this is certainly a 
step in the right direction, and the result will he 
watched with interest. I’he step from <;oncertize(l 
Masses sung only by the choir to the Ollice and 
Mass sung only in })lain-Hong is, however, an 
extrmne one. ’Phe strengtli of plain-song is its 
startling contrast to modern music as lieard every¬ 
where around us. Its primitive or iimleveloped 
sense of key, its vague rhythm essentially fitted 
for prose only (well-defined rhythm is absolutely 
necessary for unanimous and hearty congregational 
singing), its limited compass, and its unharmonized 
or unaccompanied presentation are all useful as a 
means of contrast. But, when used to the entire, 
or almost entire, exclusion of ordinary fully- 
developed music, it becomes dreary in the extreme 
—its primitivenesH becomes only too apparent. 

I’lain-Hong in its best form is eminently fitted 
to the traditional congregational responses, and in 
the ‘Psalm tones’ for the chanting of the prose 
I*salms; there are also some fine ancient hymn 
melodies whicli have survived the test of time and 
are found in many Hymnals. It should, however, 
be remembered that plain-song is essentially men’s 
song {i.e. of monastic origin), and fitted principally 
for male voices ; and to liave the proiier efl'ect it 
must be rendered in unison by voices in which the 
male element preponderates. 

LiTKRATiTRR.—D. A. (le SoIr, The Aiicient Melodiea of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jetrs, London, 1857; C. Engel, The 
Music of the most Ancient A’ations, do. 1864; A. M. Fried- 
lM,nder, ‘Noles on Facts and Theories,’ etc., in Musical Times, 
Jan. 1914 ; K. Weinmann, Hist, of Church Music, New York, 
1910 (with bibliography); F. A. Gevaert, La M^-lop^e antique 
dans le chant dc I’dglise latine, Ghent, 1895 ; J. B. Rcbours, 
'Traits de psaltique, Paris, 1907; G. Grove, Dictumarjj of 
Music and Musiciaris, ed. J. A. Fullcr-Maitland, Ijondon, 1904- 
10, s.rrv, ‘ Ambrosian Chant,’ ‘ Gregorian Modes,’ ‘ Modes,’ ‘ Plain 
Song,’ etc.; A Grammar of Plain Song (the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook), do. 190.5; F. Burgess, The Teaching and Accom¬ 
paniment of Plain Song, do. 1914, ‘ A lievtsed Gregorian 
Tonale,’ Musical Times, Aug. 1916; J. Stainer and H. B. Briggs, 
Manual of Plain Song, do. 1902 ; M. Springer, Art of Accom¬ 
panying Plain Chant, New York, 1908; H. Grace, ‘Plain- 
Song, Pros and Cons,’ Church Music Society Paper, London, 
1916 ; R. W. Terry, Catholic Church Music, do. 1907 ; F. C. C. 
Egerton, Handbook of Church Music; A Practical Guide to 
Plain Song of the Roman Mcuis, do. 1909 (with bibliography). 

2 , The carol.— As one of the earliest forms of 
Church music, the carol merits separate attention. 


It was a festal hymn designed for special occasion.® 
and usually written in metrical h)rm. Hymns 
Mere in use before Cbri.st (see the Delphic Bymn 
to Apollo (280 B.C.] with melody in Musical Tiwca, 
June 1894 ; also Duncan, Story of the Carol, p. 9 f.). 
Augustine gives an interesting tlelinition of a liymn. 
The ‘ (lloria in excelsis,’ or ‘Angels’ liymn,^ has 
been termed the first carol of the Church. 

Clement, in the 1 st cent., exhorted bis brethren 
to keep in ‘ the first place tlie day of Christ’s birth ’ 
(Duncan, p. 10 ), and 'relespborus, bishop of Rome, 
instituted in A.D. 129 the custom of singing Christ¬ 
mas carols, ordaining then the singing of the 
‘Angels’ hymn’ (ib. p. 11 ), Prudentius (b. 348) 
is known as the first Miiter of carols, and 8 t. 
Jerome te.stifies in the 5th cent, that carols u'ere 
in use. Early examples are the well-knoM ii ‘ Corde 
natus’ of I’rudentius and the 5tli cent. ‘A solis 
ortuscardine ’ (i5. p. 17). Julian {Diet, of liymnol- 
ogif, p. ‘207) states that many of the early Church 
lyrics in various forms partook of the character of 
the carol. Charlemagne encouraged the use of 
carols and Iiyiims, and condemned the vulgar type 
of songs which had crept into the Churidies. 

In the canons of /Kltric made in 957 priests are 
admonished to keep the song-books for the various 
servicres at hand. 

Minstrelsy at this time was very popular, and 
with the preaching of the Crusades in 1695 arose 
the Order of J'roubadours and the (husaders* 
hymns. The rise of the miracle-play arnl pageant 
Immglit the carol ‘ Orientis parti bus,’the imdody 
of whicli is preserved in our Hymnals, and from 
tlie 12 th cenC onwards the carol is jireserved to us 
in fro<|ueiit quaint exarnph's, some of which are 
very )>opular in their ndreshing and unstilted 
melody. J'hey take various forms, and composers 
like the English Marbeck and Byrd wrote them, 
while Bach harmonized snecimens. 

In Duncan’s Story of the Carol an exam]de of an 
early carol of the 11 th cent., ‘ Congaudeat turba 
fiiieliiim,’ taken from tiie Swedish collection Pirn 
Cantiones (1582), is to be found. 

Literatdrr.— E. Duncan, The Story of the Carol, London, 
1911 (with bil))iogru})hy); J. Julian, Sacred Carols, Ancient 
and Modem, do. i'.Hill ; Grove, s.c. ‘Carol,’ etc.; J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, English Carols of the Ibth Century, London, n.d.; 
J- P. Migne, Jfictionnaire de Noels, I’ari.s, 1807 ; H. J. L. J. 
Masse and C. K. Scott, A book of Old Carols, London, 1907; 
Cowley Carol Hook, do. 190‘Z. See also bibliography in Duncan. 

III. The rise op POLypHONy.~il>o far Church 
song had been confined to melody. The first step 
away from tliis took the shape of organum, or the 
organizing of a rigidly (concurrent a(;comj>aTiiment 
of fifths or fourths on the organ, wiiieli Mas intro¬ 
duced into the Church about the 7 tli (rentuiy. To 
modern ears this efieet, taken by itself. Mould be 
extremely crude, but, sustaining a large body of 
men’s voices singing in unison, would probably be 
quite tolerable. 

'^riiis organ efi'ectwas tried also by the choristers, 
and [)rohably with more euj>honiouH results. Lat( 3 r 
the experiment of voices singing a drone or station¬ 
ary bass, combined with pnwlous etlorts, gave the 
necessary beginning in poly])bony, or the art of 
harmoniously Mcaviug the various voices together. 
Guido of Arezzo, in the 1 Ith emit., wrote an account 
of the metliods of organum, or diaj)lu)ny, and cx- 
ampU;s are given in the Musica of Joliannes Cotto 
(c. 1100). 

Tlie introduction of other intervals besides those 
of tlie 5th and 4th, and more definite indications 
of time and rhythm come next in order, first in 
two and then in three parts, until we (.'otne to the 
coniDosition of the early sained motet, in M'hich (as 
in all early monk-made music) the melody is put 
into the tenor ])art. 

The canon, or imitation by one voi(!e of another 
voice part, and vocal interchange of the parts occur 
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in 13th cent, music. This device became more and 
more artistically worked— indeed, too much so for 
the uriKynipathetic ears of one John of Salisbury 
(1120-80), who complains tiiat tlui con'^re^jation 
is depraved by listenin',' to these ‘ enervating j)er- 
formances’ in ‘the re-doubJing of notes, repetition 
of phrases, and clashing of voices’ {Polycratkus, i. I 
G). These devices of descant became more and more 
florid, HO much so tJiat i‘oj»c John xxil., in 1322, 
forbade nil descant excc])t tlie simple addition of 
octaves, fourths, and lifths, unless for special occa¬ 
sions. Musical coin position at this time— i.e. from 
the 11th to the 15th cent.—was one long experiment. 
The conditions were anything but simple. The 
notation was the indefinite square note system used 
for plain-song; bar-lines were wanting. Many 
different clefs were used, and composition was 
attacked mostly from the matliernatical aspect, 
and became a tangled and abstruse contrapuntal 
puzzle. The scale itself was not understood, and 
ideas of interchange of key were strictly limited by 
the hexachord (or six note) arrangement. 

As already mentioned, the theme, often that of 
a secular song, was put in the tenor, and various 
parts were added in an artificial style. This tenor 
melody arrangement was termed faux^bourdon, 
‘false bass,’ since the effect of its being sung by 
high men’s voices was to make the lower voice stand 
out alK)ve the higher or boys’ voices—a kind of in¬ 
verted or top-heavy effect being produced : 


-, 


1 

lii 

1 

i 1 



as written the effect, 

(melody in black notes). 

Of great historical interest is the famous rota 
‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ a four-part canon with a 
oes, or foundation, of two parts making six part 
liarmony, written about 1226, in the handwriting 
of John of Fornsete at Reading Abbey. Retwoen 
this and the compositions of John of Dunstable 
(t 1453) there is little worthy of note. Dunstable 
was well known on the Continent through his 
motets, and he seems to have been the first to 
attempt to practise independent part-writing with 
succe.ss. 

I. A capella masses and motets.—English Church 
composers were now pre-eminent from about 1530 to 
1561, after which Falestrina and the Italians came 
to the front. In the interval after Dunstable’s 
death the Flemings were pre-eminent through the 
Netherlander.s Jean Okeghem (f 1513) and Josquin 
des Frds (1445-1521). Josquin des Fr^s was at this 
time the ‘idol of Europe/his compositions being 
sung everywhere. JTiey are now being revived 
(see .lohn llullah, Hist, of Modem Musir’^, p. 49 f.). 
In the meantime a setting of the Fassiim music 
by Richard Davy, famous as the earliest known 
(c. 1490-1504), is to be noted. 

The three great Flnglish cathedral composers 
before the Reformation were Christopher Tye 
(1610-72), Robert Whyte (t 1574), and Thomas 
Tallis (t 1585). At this time the Mass music in 
England had grown to be very elaborate. The 
‘Gregorian tones’ were in common u.se before and 
after the Reformation, but the Reformers rightly 
aimed at making the w'ords clear, and later John 
Marbeck (t 1585) was given the task of making plain 
settingsof the Church service. English pre-Reforma- 
tion Church composers played an important part, 
but unfortimately most of their MS works are still 
locked up in college and university libraries (see 
H. Davey, Hist, of English Music, London, 1895). 

The Church works of this period, we must re¬ 
member, are purely a oapella, or unaccompanied. 
This a capella style reached its climax in Palestrina 


( I (1526-94), who clothed the learning of the Nether¬ 
lands school with spirituality and dig-nity. Pales¬ 
trina’s works are written in both (a) simple chordal 
style, and (b) the comjilicated fiolynhonic style of 
the period, wliich in its substance is based on imita¬ 
tive work and lacks the defined periods of the 
simple secular style. His work was founded upon 
the Gregorian chant, and the Marcellas Mass i.s 
still a model of the more elaborate a rn.pe.lla style. 
Palestrina overshadowed somewhat the line works 
of his contemporaries, WilJaert, tJie two Gabrielis 
(Andrea and Giovanni), Vittoria, the two Anerios 
(Felice and (Hovanni - Francesco), Tallis, C. 
Goudimel (t 1572), and others. For Palestrina see 
W. S. Rockstro, //ist. of Music, ch, vii. ; Hull all, p. 
87 f. ; and ii. Raini, Mevwirs of Palestrina, Riune, 
1828, Germ, tr., Leijizig, 1834 ; see also Grove, s.v. 

Adrian Willaert, though a Fleming, was chapel- 
master from 1527 to 1563 at St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Prompted by the exislimc.e of its two opposite 
music galleries, he wrote compositions for double 
cl loir, thus presenting eli'ects of contrast and 
climax. 

Out of emulation G. Gabrieli (1557-1612) wrote 
a twelve-part Psalm, asC. von Winterfeld says, for 
‘three choruses, one of deep voices, one of higher, 
and the third eon.sisting of the four usual parts.’ 

‘ Like ft terxJer fervent prayer begrins the sonp in the deeper 
chorus, “God be rneroifuf. . . ." Then the middle clioir i:on- 
tinuos with siinilar expression, “And cause his face to siiine 
upon us,” The higher chorus strikers in with the words, “That 
thy way may be known upon earth.” In full voice the strain 
now resounds from all three choirs, “Thy savinj? health among 
all nations ’* ’ (Winterfeld, Johannes Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter, 
Berlin, IU34, ap. Dickinson, p. 170). 

The strong point of the best of this mediteval un¬ 
accompanied Mass and motet music is its detached, 
exalted, and mystical air, as exemplilied in Pales¬ 
trina. Its weak point is the lack of the emotional 
interpretative element; this was left to the cere¬ 
mony and ritual of the Church to suggest and foster. 
Nevertheless, it was this that led to its defiay and 
disuse and the substitution of the newer style 
described below, § XII. 

After Palestrina the motet was cultivated by all 
grades of composers. The pre-Reformation motets 
of the English composers C. Tye, J. 'raverner, J. 
Shepherd, R. Fairfax, W. Byrd, and O. (jibhons 
in pride of place stand next to those of Palestrina. 

In Italy itself the fine motets of T. L. Vittoria 
(1560-1608) were followed by the more modern 
works of A. Scarlatti, L. Leo, F. Durante, and (L B. 
Pergolesi, in the latter half of the 17th cent., and 
these are still worthy of study. The sce^itre then 
passed to Germany, where the great Johann Sebas¬ 
tian Bach {1685-1750) reigned supreme, who.se mag- 
nilicent motets for double cliorus, such as ‘ Be not 
afraid,’and ‘ Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,’ astonish 
and gratify the artist. Handel’s motets are also 
very fine and well worth reviving. 

'^he motets of Haydn and Mozart are really can¬ 
tatas. In England the motet was continued under 
the name of the ‘full anthem.’ S, Wesley’s 
motets are fine example.s of the earlier style. In 
later times we have also worthy examples by 
Brahms, Hauptmann, Kheinherger, and Cornelius. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer’ is really an 
anthem. 

2 . Passion music. —(«) We have already men¬ 
tioned the earliest example of Passion music—an 
English work by Davy. From the 4th cent, on¬ 
wards, the history of the Passion has been set 
forth in Holy Week in musical form. 

At first, after the Greek manner, the events of 
the sacred Passion were disposed in dialogue form 
and chanted and interspersed with choruses, 
arranged like those of /Esehylus and Sophocles. 
An ancient plain chant named ‘ Cantus Passionis ’ 
has come down to us, but its origin and date are 
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unknown. The subsequent manner was to divide 
the words spoken hy (1) the narrator, (2) our Lord, 
and (3) the apostles, or cliorus, among Miree j)riest8 
or deacons, and each one had Jiis own chant. 
Tills manner seems to have prevailed generally till 
about 1550 or 1570. The interesting Passion inu-sic 
of Kichard Davy, M'ho was organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1490, is according to St. 
Matthew, and for four voices ; it is not written in 
a plain-song, hut in free early 16th cent, style. It 
was discovered in a MIS choir-book at Eton College 
containing originally 66 motet.sand 2S magnilicats, 
Davy composed also a ‘ Stabat Mater,’motets, etc. 
This is a specimen of the pre-lteformation treasures 
still in existence, but as yet mostly neither tran¬ 
scribed nor rej>ro<luced in any form (Davey, p. 90). 

A Passion according to St. dohn come.s next (c. 
156U-70), and after that an early I’rotestant work 
is found in Keuehenthars Book (see Winterfeld, 
Der cvangflisrhc Kirchet^gesang, Leipzig, 1843-47), 

f niblished in 1573, in which there are short choruses 
or the peoi)le or crow'd, and 8oUlo([uie8 in recita¬ 
tive form. Vittoria in 1585 wrote a similar w'ork 
in artistic style which, rendered by the pontilical 
choir in Rome, has since remained a classic 
(Grove, s.v. ‘ Passion Music’ ; Nauinann, Hint, of 
Music, pp. 431, 478). 

(6) These works prei)ared the way for the 
Passion oratorios of H. Schiitz (1585-1672) and J. 
Sebastian! (1672), who introduced in them Protes¬ 
tant (ihorale nu.'lodies, of R. Keiser (1673-1739), 
who introduced the sentimental element, and for 
the climax, the magnificent Passion oratorios of 
Bach. Graun’s ‘ Der Tod Jesu,’ ])roduced in 1755, 
Haydn’s ‘.Seven Last Words ’ (1785), Beetlioven’s 
‘ Mount of Olives ’ (1803), ypohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ (1833), 
and many English w'orks down to the sincere and 
popular Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion ’ (1887), may be men¬ 
tioned. 

LiTKRATiTRK.— C. E. H. dc Coussemaket, Drames litur- 
gi(pics du rnui/ni age, ItennoB, 1860; see also literature below, 

S XI., and Dickinson, }>. ‘276 ff. 

3. The effect of the Reformation.—We now 
come to the movement which exerted marked 
inlluence on the course of Cliurch music. We 
have to remember that so far the music of the 
Church had been practically conlined to the priests 
and the choir. Tlie music-schools w'ere in the 
hands of the priests, and no eH’ort seems to have 
been made to train the lay element or congrega¬ 
tion, so that their jjart was limited practically to 
an occasionally ejaculated ‘Kyrie’ or ‘Amen’; 
the rest involved listening to complicated com¬ 
positions in the polyphonic style set to Latin 
words, ami to the Psalms and the Oflice, also in 
Latin, as set to the ancient plain-song of the 
Church. The congregation wa.s thus practically 
ignored. Hence the natural demand of the 
Reformers for simplicity and for a share in the 
worship (see Naximann, p. 429). 

IV. Kngljsii cathedral music. —^’Fhe music 
of the Reformed Church resolved itself into (a) 
that performed by the choir, in England known as 
cathedral music, and (h) congregational responses, 
chorales, metrical Psalms, and hymns. 

Here it should be noted that the Reformation 
took a comparatively mild cour.se in England. 
Henry VIll. threw oil the pope’s authority in 1534. 
The dissolution of the monasteries began in 1536, 
some 600 monasteries and convents being destroyed. 
Previous to this every mona.stery and abbey had 
acted as a sclnjol of mn.sic or song-school for the 
training of the singing priests and boys. The 
choirs at this time of cathedrals, abbeys, universi¬ 
ties, the Cha})el Royal, and private chapels of 
large estates hod been well supplied with Mass and 
motet music by Tallis, Tye, R. Whyte, Fairfax, 
Taverner, Shepherd, and others. In 1536 Church 


music and organ playing were reckoned among 
the eighty-four ‘faults and abuses of religion, 
and, despite the later publication of the Six 
Articles in wdiicli they were defended, enormous 
damage wuis done, innumerable MSS by })re‘ 
Reformation composers being de.stroyed. Choirs 
W'ere dispersed and organs broken up. 

It is interesting to relate that Messrs. Novello 
are now, in their ‘ Catht^dral Series,’ publishing 
some of the best of the Eiigli.sh pre-Reformat ion 
compositions which have survived, and so far had 
lain in oblivion. The boy king Edward VI. was 
won over to the cause of the Reformation, and 
reforms in doctrine and ritual W'ere brought 
forward. The Book of Common Prayer took tlie 
platic of the Missal and Breviary. The Mass was 
abolished and the Communion Service as set 
forth in the first Prayer Book of Edw'aid VI. in 
1549 took its place. 

1. The Anglican service.—The order of the 
ordinary service.s was founded to some extent on 
the ancient Latin Otiice named the Hours, certain 
items being omitted. It contains the rcspon.se8 
for the j)eople, the (canticles, the daily ])ortion of 
the Psalms, and room for a hymn or anthem, and 
also the Litany, as compiled from the old litanies 
of the English Church and set as before to the old 
plain-song. The Communion Service was framed 
on the ancient use of the cliurch of Sarum 
(Salisbury). 

The order is one wiiich gives considerable lati¬ 
tude, since responses, creed, Psalms, and (ianticles 
may be .said or sung. In a full choral or cathedral 
service these are all sung, tlio canticles (‘ Te Deum,’ 
etc.) being taken to anthem-like settings; other 
grades of servitie depend on taste and t/he capacity 
of the choir, tlie canticles being chanted and the 
anthem perhaiis omitted. The acknowledged guide 
to the full choral servicje is now the Cathedral 
Prayer Book (Novello and Co.). 

Tlie first musical reform of the services of the 
Cliurch was accomplished by John Marheck. 
In 1550 Marbeck made a plain one-part or unison 
setting (founded to some extent on Sarum use) of 
the various responses and liturgical portion of the 
services, as well as <if the canticles which were set 
to Gregorian chants ; the Psalter was not given. 
The Communion Service eonimenced with a verse 
from the I’salnis as an introit, and tlie Command¬ 
ments, ‘ Gloria in Exc-elsis,’ ‘ Credo,’ ‘ Sursum 
Corda,’ ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Benedietus,’ ‘ I’ater Noster,’ 
and ‘ Agnus Dei’ followed. At the revision of the 
Prayerllook in 1552 the introit, ‘ Benedietus,’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’were excluded and the ‘Gloria’ put 
at the end. Marbeek’s settings have certainly an 
Elizaiiethan ring about them, but they are devo¬ 
tional even if lacking in eJiaracturization. 

[jiTBRATURK.—S. Roylc Shore, ‘The Choral Eucharist since 
the Kefornmtion,’ The. Cathedral Quarterly, April 1018 ; D. 
Slater, ‘Additional Notes on Conirnuiiion Services between 
the Elizabethan and early Victorian Epochs,’ ib., July 1913. 

2. Choral settings of the Anglican Service.—(a) 
The first hook of full choral settings of the Service 
w-a.H published by John Day in 1560. It contained 
settings of the ‘ Te Deum ’—with the Ambrosian 
melodies in the tenor part—and a fine Communion 
Service by ’]'. Causton (t 1569), also settings of the 
Litany, the Lord’s Prayer to a chant, ami various 
anthems by Tallis and others. Tallis and Tye both 
embraced the Reformation. Tye, in obedience to 
the universal demand which set in for the metrical 
versions of everything, made a setting in 1553 of 
such a version of the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
this he completed fourteen chapters in all. These 
W’ere set in a kind of metrical anthem form, dis¬ 
playing the usual fugal and canonic entries, but in 
simple and clear style. Some portions were after* 
w’ards arranged as Psalm tunes, such as the one 
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known as Southwark. Tye’s Service in G minor 
has recently been re published. 

Previous to the Reformation Tallis (t 1585), who 
wrote mostly in the Dorian mode, had comf»osed 
his important five- and six-part nmtets and a 
Mass in F. His motet, or ‘ Song of Forty Parts,’ 
written for eight choirs of five voices each, still 
remains a wonder of ronnterpoint. His anthems 
in Day’s Service-Hook and others, his nine tunes 
in Parker’s Metriral Psalter of 156*0, and his 
harmonization of the CJjurch resj)on.ses and Litany 
with melody in the tenor kiicphis name ever before 
us. It is well known that eon^re^^^ations 
not the t(!nor jdain-song in his festal response; 
but naturally the upper soprano or added j)ait. 
The original arrangement is suitable only for mei 
communities (see also liarrett, English Church 
Cofti/nisees, p. 28). 

Richard Farrant (t 1581) is known for his solid 
and solemn Services and anthems. IJis asso< iatioii 
with ‘Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake’ b 
doubted. N. Patrick, N. Strogers, R. Whyte, 
and W. Mundy (tc. 1591) are likewise well-known 
names of the fire-Reforination period. 

(6) Ellz'ihcthnri and Stuart periods. —W. Byrd 
(t 1028), though a Romanist at heart and a com 
poser of important compositions for the Roman 
Church, wrote, anthems and Services for the 
Reformed Church. His antlKun ‘Row thine Ear’ 
and the cjinon ‘ Non nobis dornine’ preserve his 
renown. Other works of this period were T. 
Morley's (t r. 1004) line Rurial Service and T, 
Tomkins’ (f 1050) Service in C. 'I'lie Services and 
ant hems of Orlando Gibbons (1588-1025), the lead¬ 
ing composer of this pedyphonic jieriod (and known 
as ‘the English Palestrina’), ar(i rnasterj)icccs 
of tludr kind. His ‘ Hosanna, to the Son of David’ 
is still a favourite, and an advan<*e on the heavy 
style of 'I'aHis a,ml Ryrd (see also Barrett, )>. 58). 

'I’lu; Stua,rts did litthi for English music, and 
eatluidral choirs were much redu<;ed at this time. 
Adrian Batten (t 1078), who was about tin; lirst 
composer to use har-liiies, is noted for his devo¬ 
tional full choral ('ommunioM Scu’viee. 

'riie historic Barnard s (Udlection of C/iurrh 
Music, (piite a repository of this period,'was pub¬ 
lished in 1501 in the usual part.s, The.se parts 
were dissipaftsl through the Civil Wars and were 
not, got together again t ill 1808. 

'Pile I’uritaii interregnum now intervened, and 
Parliament decreed that organs should be t.aken 
dow'n and choral music l)ook.s destroj'ed, as already 
mentioned. 

After the Restoratif)n E. Lowe’s Short Direc¬ 
tions for the Pcrf(jnna)i.r,r. of the Cathedral Ser- 
virc, published in 16(51, ami d, Clitlbnl’s Collection 
of Srriures and Anthems {303) and- Chatits were 
certainly needed (see Jtoekstro’s interesting account 
of the I7nglish school of (ho Restoration [cdi. xv. 
p. 102 ]). The cluints at. this period for the Psalms 
and canticles w<*re the, amdeiit (Iregorian tones. 

Oik* NiK'n of Mio (’.haii^ti’cl limes is seen in the action of Charles 
II., wtio, ‘ tyred witli >*■ ”:i;ivc :ui<l solemn way ’ of Tallis, Hynl, 
and (iilit)oiH, ‘ordi-red yo comjuisers of hi.s Chappell to add 
Hymphonys etc. with Iii.stiiimeiius to their Aiithi-iiis . . . to he 
done when Ik- e.'ime to ye Cli.ippell . , . after .\e French fan 
tastical way ' (T. Tndwiiy’.s|| 1730] colleel ion quoted from 
Bumpus, llist. of Kn[j. ('athatail Music, p. 123). 

Tn order to meet the king’s tastes Pelham Hum¬ 
phreys (1047-74) was sent to France to acquire the 
prevailing Italian style, Humphreys introduced 
the declamatory recitative style ami more dramatic 
feeling into lii.s anthems, and they are still used. 

For Humjihreys see Hullali, p. 12(1 f. 

The eai ly anthem was practically a motet— i.e. 
written in full chorus and more or lo.ss involved 
contrapuntal style—and the mmlern anthem may 
be said to date from about the time of Humyihreys 
and Purcell, with the introduction of more dramatic 


feeling or necessary characterization of the emo¬ 
tions, solo (or ‘ verse ’) passages, and accornjiani- 
ments in the Italian stylo. 

The anthems and Services of J. Blow (1648-1708) 
are characterized by vigour, pathos, and fresliness, 
and give evidence of a new element of imagination. 
Tliese, with tJie melodious anthems hy Michael 
Wise (fl687) and the pathetic and expro.ssive works 
' of R. Lang-don (f 1803), pave the way for Henry 
Purcell (1658-93), the premier aeniiis of EnpHsh 
cathedral music. By this time the cathedral 
estahlishmcnts had been fully re.stoied .after iJie 
Commonwealth. Purcell’.s (’hurch works com- 
prise 3 Services, 32 anthems, and 20 interesting 
anthems with orchestral aecompaiiiment, Phe last, 
written for the Chapel Royal, are mostly verso 
anthems, i.e. intended for solo voices with short 
refrains for chorus and with introductions ami 
interludes for the stringed instruments. They an.* 
characterized by brevity of movement and frequent 
changes of tempo—strong contrasts intended to 
claim the royal intere.st (see (L P. E, Arkwright, 

‘ Purcell's Church Music,’ Jllusirnl Aidiquarii, Jan. 
and duly 1910). Refined melody and harmony 
eonibined with great ingenuity are PurceiPs cliar- 
aeteristic.s. His remarkable ‘ Te Deiiiii ’ and 
‘Jubilate’ for four voices, strings, trumfiets, and 
organ, and the anthems ‘ Uut of the l)ee]> ’ and ‘ O 
give Tlianks,’ sung at the Purcell Commemoration 
Festival in 1895, may be mentioned as exanijiles. 
For PnreeH’s harmonies see Barrett, j). 97, 

Anthems by W^. Child ( (' 1097) and B. Rogers 
(t 1098)—known for his .Service in D—and al.so l.lie 
works of Henry Aldrich (f 1710) and the original 
R. Creighton (t 1780 ) clo.se this jieriod. 

(c) 1700 - 50 . —In this period we have J. Clarke 
.t 1707) with his symjmthetie ‘ I will love thee,’ 

W. Croft’s (1678-1727) ‘majestic and melodimis’ 
Thirty Select Anthems, Service in A, and Burial 
Service, the ‘Chanting Services’ of J. Hawkins 

t 1729) and T. Kempton (t 1762) (/U. the I’salms set 
to a single chant—intersjxu-sed with florid verso,s set 
.nthemwi.se), J. Weldon’s (t 1786) deeply religious 
and modern Six Select Anthems, J. Bishop’s 
t 1787) Service in 1), the simple melodious Services 
)f C. King (t 1748), the Evening Services of 
T. Kelway (t 1749), and J. Travers’ (t 1758) 
Service in F. The melodious anthems of Maurice 
jreene (t 1755) show Italian and (Tlerman influence, 
ireem* was organist of St, Paul’s (hitiiedral from 
718 and the friend of Handel, who took great 
delight in yilaying the (aithedral organ. 

As reganls the jiarish ehurelui.s, the music ayqiears 
not to have been of a high order. The manm rs of 
the time have been de.scribed in Addison’s 7'o/Ar. 

The services were interrupted with noisy iiml tricky 
solos on the trumpet and stops of the mi.xture tyjie 
iiounted cornet). 

(d) Later Georgian period. —In 1700 appeared W. 
Boyce's unique collection of eathetlra] music, of 
which modern editions, discarding the old clefs, 
appeared at a later time. Boyce (1710-79) him- 
-elf, with bis massive, dignified, and finely-written 
anthems, which are tumsidered cathedral classics, 
and his contemporaries, J. Kent (I 1770), W. 
Hayes (t 1777) and his son Philip (f 1797), and J. 
Nares (t 1788), who wrote in the pojiular style, 

•j*en this period. 

B. Cooke (t 1798), the writer of glees, chants, 
and Psalm tunes, is known for his solid Service in 
J ; chants by the clever organist, T. S. Dupuis 
t 1796), Jonathan Battishill’s (t 1801) beautiful 
ieven-part anthem ‘ Call to remembrance,’ S. 
Arnold’s (t 1802) Collection of Cathedral Music 
1790), W. Jackson (t 1803) of Exeter’s simple and 
iraetical congregational ‘ Te Deum’ in F (a com¬ 
position which should be sung fluently in chant 
style and which would be improved by a modern 
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ficcomp.'uiiiiient), J. Alcock’s (t 1 K 06 ) ‘Miserere,’ 
ami T. Ebdon’s (t 1811) ‘ Serviee in ('’ coniplete 
the ])eri()d. 

At I Ills time the music; in our catluMlrals had once 
more sunk to a low ebb. Fortunately, owing to 
the Iblli cent, fligb (’hureb or Traetiirian move¬ 
ment ami the ellbrts of S. S. Wesley, the necessary 
administrative and musical reforms were intro¬ 
duced. 

(r) lUth century .—During this time also anp|>ort 
for Clmrcb (;omj)osers was lacking somewhat, and 
cheap adaptations (jf foreign oratorios undermined 
our unifiue sc iiool of Fnglisli catbe<lral music;. 
Nevertheless J. Clarke Whitfield (f iS.Sti). with his 
simple melo<lious anthems, Samuel Wesley (ITOti- 
1837), son of Charles Wesley the brother of the 
great John Wesley, a musi(;al genius and great 
organist, ami known for his scholarly motets, and 
T. Attwood (17()7-1838), a [)u])i! of Mo/.art, in lus 
Ser\ice in F and line modern anthmns, kejit in 
touch with the best traditions. Attwood was 
organist of St. Paul’s Catiicdral in 1833, when 
Mendelssohn played the organ there on a certain 
im;nmrahle occasion. J. Pring (I’ ISl'J), who wrote 
antJjcms in Poyce’s s( yle, and W. Crotch (t 1817), 
known for his pleasing anthems and Service in F, 
also Ixdong to this period. 

'Thed<;votiona.l and elevated Sf;rvice.san»l anthems 
of T- A. Walmisley (t 18a(P, the noble Servie(*s ami 
‘ Wilde.rness ’ anthem of S. S. Wesley (f 18711), a 
fine organist; tlie Sei'vice in F ol Henry Smart 
(t 1871)), Mie leading Fnglish organ composer, tlu' 
devotional and melodious authems of John Goss 
(I I8S0), as well as the solid eighl-jiart Service in C 
;i tid lim; anl hem ‘ It came even t.o pass ’ ofF. A.G. 
Ouseley (t 1889), have ke[»t up the nolile traditions 
of the past,. 

It is dillicult to write of later Ilnglish comfu>sers, 
hut the names of C. V. Stanford, j. Stainer, A. S. 
Sullivan, J. Barnby, G. J. Elvey, ami E. J Hopkins 
bring memories ot liriely-writ ten works, which above 
all are endowed with melody and modern style. 
It only remains for our Church composers to lling 
otr the ird!uem;eof Mendedssohn and Spohr, to keep 
in touch with })ast traditions whih; using virility of 
style and all modern resources to imiiutain Fnglisli 
cathedral music a.s tlie nohiest school of Churcli 
music since tlu; days of Palestrina. j 

I.iTKi! ATintic.- Ucferctiee may be' made to the following Holected j 
works : J. S. Binnptis, Ui^t. <>/ ICiinlih/i ('ntht'ilrul Miinic, 2 i 
voN., Loiidiiii, I'.ius ; Myles B. V^osiar, Ant hr ms anti Anthem | 
(’oitifHisris, do. I'.KIl ; W. A. Barrett, Knttlish t’hiirrh Cam- i 
imsers, At). ISS'2; Kmjhsh Jihis/c {' t)\ir Catliettral (’oinjioHers’), ' 
do. laui; Chitrcfi Music Sncirtii Ot'casioniU Pufitrs, Ao. 

A. M. Richardson, Cititrch Music, tit>. istot ; J. Baden Powell, 
I'hoitilia, do. G. P. E. Arkwriyht, ‘ I’lircell'n UUureli 

Mii.sii',’ Mtesieui Ant.itiuuri/, .Ian. and July I'Jld; J. F. 
Runciman, (>hl Sairr.s nmi New Hrutiintj.s, do. cli. i. ‘Oiir 

last ^reat .Miisii-i.ui.’ Dilferont points nf view will be fonral in 
the two followinit works: T. F. Forth, Sanchtf/ of ('hnreh 
Music, Lcjndoii, I'M J ; R. B. Daniel, Chapters on Church Music., 
do. lSi)4. Sec, further, Cnthcilral I’laiicr llnttk, do. ISJH ; J. 
jebb. Choral Scnucc, do. Ls-tJ, The t hmal iusponses ami 
Litanies, 2 vols., do. lS47-,')7 (contains the vuriouH ancient 
usa'.ves). 

3 . The Anglican chant.—It has been said that 
‘the principle of using harmoui/ed cliants for the 
Psalms ami canticles is neither .spe<-ially Fnglish, 
nor is it the )»r»>(luct of tlie lleforination or the 
Fnglish tyi)e of Service’ (Iloyle Shore, ‘Tlie Early 
IJarmoni/.ed Cliantsof theChurcIi of Fngland,’ Mtin. 
Times, S('pt. Oct. Nov. 1912, p. 58r> f.). In Fnglaml 
harnioni/ed chants were prohalily in use a century 
before the Reformation. Abroad they were in use 
at the beginning of the lOtli cent, and jirobably 
before that. The early harmonized chants consisted 
of the ‘Psalm tomjs’ with melody in the tenor, 
and, like all early music, were bailess. They still 
survive under tlui name oi f<in,x-bourdons, and are 
in regular use as such to the Psalms or Magnilicat 
with alternate verses rendered in unison. As the 


tenor plain-song melody ha* mostly disappeared, 
however, Llie connexion hardly exists now. As 
with the old l^salm tune, tlie fmix-bonrdon, or 
tenor nielotly, does not favour mixed congregational 
singing, and tlie Anglican chant with tuelody in 
the soprano is the natural outcome. In the old 
dain chant Psalters every word was noted— i.e. 
lad a note to itself. 'This was succeeded by the 
Jong note for i-e(;iting jiurjioses and the bar-lines to 
en.snre correct endings. These bar-lines havt; un¬ 
fortunately proved to l»e a snare, because the lat ter 
measured portion slionld always lie recited as freely 
anrl at tlie .same speed as the first portion of the 
chant. 'I'he weak point of the Anglican chant in 
long settings is tlie over-rejietition of the same 
harmonies. Ilenct; unison vci .ses are desirable with 
eli.'inged harmonie.s. More varied forms, as with 
jilain chant, are akso to bo \vi.shed for, 'The earliest 
douldc chant ilattis liack to one of P>yr(rs Collection 
- ll>41. In thi.s class it is desirable that tin; second 
half of the chant should he responsive or sequential 
in loriii. 

I.iTKivAiCRK. —T’/if’ Harless Psalter, Jiontion, lill3; P. A. 
Walf;s, Ithjjtlnnic /'.va/fer,Oxford, liUit; A. M. Richardson. The. 
Psalms: their Structure and Musical L’cndrrinip l.oiidoii, ; 
'/'he llcsfiiniserc /‘sailer, Ao. I'.U.'!; Fnir.r-hmtrdon Mauniticals and 
Hannonized J‘iain Chant Set1 1 ntjs hj/ Tallis, Hijrd,Cibl/i>ns, ric., 
for (he Canticles and Psalms, do. ISllf) ; H. Grace, ‘Old 
KiiKlisb .StTvioo Music,’ in Times, July IJlf). It. uuisLlie 

nolof that rtiesc ancient hannoni/.cd cliant settings of the 
Psalms ware much lonjjor rom])osition8 than the ordinary 
Aiijjlican chant, as they w'ore liiihlc to alteration, repetition, or 
trenernl free treatment. They were also more richly harmonized, 
h’eh'r also to J. Heywood, Art 0 / Chan tin;/, hoiiflon, 18(13; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, i. 117; Grove, 
*'.c.‘Chant ’; R. Bridg-es, art. ‘ English Churitiog,’in 
Antii/uarp, April ID! I. 

V. Jliisn Ciruncn music.— lltwly Irisli Chureli 
music is snrroiindeil with something of mystery. 
An Irishiiiaii, St. (Jail, founded the musically 
famous mona.stery called after him, and it was an 
Irish monk who introiluccd the Roman (;liant to 
Colog IK* about 102r). 

Irish Psalmody and llymnody were distinctly Celtic In tho 
first half ot the 7tli centnry ’—wbich is asHumed to he ulmut I,he 
e that )>lain-son); reached Ireland—‘and were mainly adiij)- 
r>i's ol the old Irish pre-Christian melodies. . . . 'Die Irish 
r Ilf earliest to ud<>)>t neums as a musical notation of plain 
chant,'ami ‘ tliey nnidilied and introdiKa-d Irisli melodics into 
the Cregorian chant’ (Flood, Hist. 0/ Irish Music, p. 8). 

Early in the 9Lh cent, organs were introduced, 
(lii.'ildus {'anihren.sis (f 1229) wrote : 

Only in musical iustruments I (hid commendable the dili- 
ice of that nation; in these it is iiicomparal)ly superior to 
■rv other nation we have seen' {Tojmgraphia IIiiicrnica, iii. 
10 ). ■ 

.Among the ancient Church MSS the Kilcormick 
Missal of 147)8 deserves mention. The ancient 
(;alhedr.'il of Chri.st Churcli, Dublin, kej)t Mh; liglit 
huniing with its choral Services, excent from 1559 
to 1595. Versions of the metrical I’.salms were 
first printed in 1037, hut no musit; for them ap¬ 
peared for over a hurnliod years, 'I’he Comuion- 
wealtli made its anti-musical ellect felt there also. 

'Tlie sulisequent Cliurch musical history of Ire- 
laiul docs not seem to he markeil in any way. 
Altliough Ireland pos.sesses a store of unique and 
heautifnl folk-melodies, and though Iri.^h liymn- 
w riters are well known, it does not ajijiear to have 
liny essentially distinct hymnody or school of 
composers of snered music. 

LrTKKA'rcKK. - W. H. G. Flood, Hist, of Irish Musie, Dnhlin, 
IDOr*; J. S. Bumpus, ‘ IriHh Ghurch Uomposcra’ {Musical .4,v.sc- 
ciation Papers, vol. xxvi., London, IDOO); M. Conran, National 
Music of Ireland, Ao. 1840-50. 

VI. Wklsh Church music.—T he early musical 
history of Wales is also Homewliat clouded, A 6 th 
cent, saying of the bard 'Taliesin, ‘ No musician is 
skilful uiiie.ss he extoks the laird,’ implies am;ient 
interest in .sacred music. Ileyoiid tliis and the 
well-know n Pith cent, passage from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis {Dcscriptio Cambria;, iii. 3), to the cli'ect 
that the Welsli sang not in unison but in iiarts, 
there is little definite information about Welsh 
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A Welwli tune is ionod in itavenscroti’s 

Psalttr, and it is said tliat the hymns of Rees 
I’riediard (I57h-1G44) were sun;,'thron^ihout Wales 
in liis days. Rdnmrid Prys (ir)41-l(J24) was the 
author of a Welsh nietri<^'il version of the Psalms. 

In nio<lern days, lioweve.r, Welsli hymns are wel 
worthy of study. It is calculated tliat there are 
some 4000 of them. They are mostly emotional in 
type, but ;.'rave and sohmm themes are to be found, 
both traditional and modern. A number appear 
in tlie En;,dish ihjmrud. 

LiTKiiATiTHK,. —[Inference utiould bo made Ui ilie Hymnals <> 
Oie various VVcIhIj <[en(jrniiiat.ion8 and to Grove, an<i eH]>eciaII; 
to A. Riley, ' f'oricerriiriK Hymn Tuiiph and Seqnenees’ {(’/nirr/. 
Music Soc. 1‘iiprrs, 4 and .'i), London, ch. vii. ; E. Walker 
Ilisi. of Music i.n HnnlcDid, Oxlord, n»(l7, p. .T'.S f. ; H. P'. 
Chorley, The. Maliimul Music of the World^, London, li)ll. 

VII. AMEIUCAN ClJUItCU J/f/,S7C.—'I’he inusi 
of Anieri(di began in a religious atmosphere. 'I’h 
Pilgrim Fathers sang the old Psalm tunes of thei 
fathers, and the Jiut/ Pnalni-lUxtk., ]mblished JG40 
at C'amhridge, Mass., exerted a wide inlliienee, oviir 
70 editions being jiublished. The musical settings 
were limited, and Raveuseroft was drawn upon. 
Tlie first organ was imported, afttsr much opposi¬ 
tion, in I7I.‘h and choirs and singing-.schools were 
formed not long afterwards. VV. Rillings’ 
Entjland Ps<ilfn i^inger ajijieared in 1770 ami Isaac 
Watts’ Jli/nms began to make headway, while 
modern music miglit be said to have made its 
advent wi(b the Handel and Haydn Society, founded 
in Poston in 1815. The Chundi tunes of Lowell 
Ma.son (t 1872), a leader of American music, 
exercised stnmg influence. 

Of modern Ameri<'an composers of sacred music 
H. W. I’arker, .1. C. I). I’arker, and Dudley Buck 
must be mentioned as having done good work. 

The w'eakm^sH of the American non-liturgic 
Churches is the want of a definitely authorized 
order of services, 'I’he great freedom of choice 
opens the way eiiually to the American gosjiel 
hymn (mostly fit <mly for shouting at a street 
corner) ami some tawdry opeiaticdike choru.s from 
a modern Mjiss. 

‘ Happy are the people who, like the Germans or the Scots, 
have inhfritf'd in the past generations such nolilc things as the 
chorales with their splendid times, or the metrical J^sahns with 
their fine melodies from diffoi mt quarters’ (t'uller-Maitlund, 
Church Music Society Paper, London, IftlO, p. 18). 

Musii’nlly speaking, there are great opportuni¬ 
ties for American Churches if wisely guhleil. 

Litkratcrk.—L, C. Elson, The National Music of America, 
Boston, 1900; F. L. Ritter, Music in America, London, 1KH4; 
N. D. Gould, I/ist. of f'hurch Music in d rnrricd, Boston, I8.'i3; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, i, 07; P. Lutkin, 
Music in the Church, Milwaukee, 1910. 

VIII. Metrical psalmody.— i. The Lutheran 
chorale. “ It was the belief of the Middle Age.s, 
following tlie dictum of St. Paul, that women 
should keep silent in the churches, and until the 
Reformation all singing of Psalm.s and hymns was 
restricted to the male choir and the clergy and 
conducted in Latin. The 16th cent, brought tlie 
invention of urintiiig and the Reformation, and it 
might he said tliat, in one sense, the Reformation 
was a movement for the rights of the people—in 
this cjise, the right of the people to jiarticipate 
fully in divine worshij). tfp to the 10th cent. 
German congregational song had consisted of one 
phrase, ‘ Kyrie Eleisori,’ usually an ejaculation 
only, but sometimes set to a plaiii-song melody as 
a kind of refrain and termed a Leiscn, 

Among the numerous German popular songs 
were many of a religious nature, some of them 
written by well-known poets. In the 14th cent, 
many of tliese were adapted to secular tunes. 

The Hytnn Book of the Bohemian Brethren, an 
order virtually founded by Hus, the Bohemian 
martyr, led the way in 1505. These hymns were 


founded upon ( 1 ) the P.salm.s, (2) the old Latin 
hymns, and ( 3 ) the old vernacular religions songs 
Mild the tune.s from older melodics both secular 
and religious. 

Luther, in his Forniulm Missce of 1523, removed 
from the Mass everything savouring of the act of 
saci ilice and inU‘rces.sion through the saints. Three 
years later he added to it congregational chorales, 
while the Greed, ‘ Agnus Dei,' and ‘ fsanctus’ were, 
he ordered, to he sung in metrical form in German. 
A little before, in 1524, he liad been moved ‘after 
the example of the JTophets and ancient Fathers 
of the Church to make German Psalms for the 
Pt'ople’ {Letter to George SjutUttin), and in that 
year his (JhristTiche Lieder, Lohgesange und Psal- 
men appeared, it included ei;;lit metrical hymns 
and a .selection of metrical Psalms with live tunes 
—(ieriiian psalmody was always of a mixed nature. 

Other collcctioiiH followed with the tune.s derived 
as Indore from (!) Latin hymns, (2) jiopular re¬ 
ligious songs, (3) secular songs, (4) melodies of the 
knightly Minnesinger and Meister.singer gilds, and 
(5) loreign tunes. These tuiuis showed great variety 
of metre ; the arbitrary equalizing and drawling 
out the rliytlim was a later innovation. Some of 
the tune.s were adaptations by Luther, hut Criiger 
(1644) was the principal later contrilmtor, while 
Bach harmonized a large nuinher in dilierent styles 
for dill'ererit jmrposes (see C. Sanford Terry, Bach's 
(.dioralcs, London, 1!)15). 

In aceoidance with the monastic (uistoru, the 
melodies when harmonized were put in the tenor 
lart, tlie upper parts, or descant, being sung by 
loys. Played on the organ, these upper parts 
jiroved an obstacle to the congregation, and tlie 
Tgan in the Lutheran Church was allowed to he 
iscd only alternaUdy or to iircdutlizc. In motet 
settings for the choir alone the organ could, of 
course, be used. 

The Lutheran Church continued the unison 
linging of Psalms and chorales without organ 
iccompaniment till about 1650, wJien it was found 
possible to use an inde]»endcnt chordal ac(!om- 
laniment, and so the bogey of descant was put 
lown. 

For th«; same reason—the distraction of descant 
upjier parts—the (Tenevan Church banned the use 
oi the organ altogether for the next two centuries, 
and theScottisli CJiurch, as founded on the Genevan 
rder, followed suit. This is the result of the 
monastic arrangement of the melody for men (tenor 
part) instead of thi^ natural highest voiiais, those 
of women and childrim. This tenor arrangement 
continued for a long period—in Scotland down to 
about 50 years ago, tlie precentor usually being a 
tenor. 

Litrrathrk.— G. R. Woodward,‘German Hymnody ’ (3/tm- 
cal As.s(iriation Paper), London, 1906 (Hi; Sonys of Synti, do. 
1904 ; Grove,. 1 . 0 U. ‘Chorale,’ ‘Luther’; G. W. Stewart, Music 
in the Church, ch. v.; J. Zalin, Melodies of the Gentian Church 
Song, 6 vols, (8S0(! chorales), Giitersloh, 1889 ; Dickinson, p. 

f.; E. Naumann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr.2, ch. xiii.; Curwen, 

1. 121-151. 

2 . Genevan psalmody.—Eighteen years after 
Luther’s first collection there appeared in 1542 the 
.30 metrical Psalm versions of (.’liiment Marot, a 
F'rench poet. Sung to secular melodies, they 
became extraordinarily popular at the frivolous 
court of F'rancis I. 

John Calvin, the French Protestant convert, had 
arrived in Strassburg as a refugee, and, following 
Luther’s example, brought out in 1639 a collection 
of 18 Psalms with tunes mostly of German origin. 
This Strassburg collection became later the founda¬ 
tion in both music and words of the first Bourgeois, 
or French, Huguenot Psalter of Geneva of 1542, 
the music of which was edited by Louis Bourgeois, 
a Parisian music-master settled in Geneva. Mean¬ 
while in 1539 (the same year as the Strassburg 
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collection) one Symon Cock published Two 
Hundred and Fifty-nine Hymns or Sawed Soyigs^ 
arranj^ed in groups under tlie heading of the music 
of the tune ap})ropriate to the particular metre, 
the melodies being of mixed origin, as before. 
Next year the same publisher brought out the 
remarkable Souter Liedekens Collection, 1540, con¬ 
taining the whole of the 150 Psalms in a metrical 
version in the Pleniish language, each ]*salin being 

{ )receded by its appropriate tune, the tunes, as 
)efore, of mixed origin ; but a ‘ large proportion 
of the music is adaptevi to that of the])Oj>ular songs 
of the day—the titles of the same being given ’ 
(see Mas. Times, April 1913, p. 240). It must be 
remembered, however, that at this period little 
distinction can be made between secular and re¬ 
ligious style in song. This work contained akso 
versions of the canticles and sacred songs of the 
Ilible, together Avith the Lord’s J’raycr, Apo.stles’ 
Creed, etc. In 1556 Clemens von Papa harmonized 
a selection of the melodies. 

Bourgeois had charge of the French Geneva 
Psalter from 1542 to 1557, and this collection Avas 
much drawn upon later for Fnglish, Genevan, and 
Scottish Psalters. The 1562 edition contained 125 
tunes, including those to the ‘spiritual songs’ 
(canticles, etc., in metrical form). 

During Queen Mary’s reign English and Scottish 
Protestant refugees gathered togetiierin Frankfort 
and Geneva, and in 1556 we lind the first English 
Genevan Psalter issued for them with the approval 
of Calvin. It contained 51 Psalms in the Sternhold 
and Hopkins version, each one set to a double 
common-metre tune, and was published by Crespin. 
As the French metres were different, these tunes 
must have been adapted or composed specially. It 
is noteworthy that 42 of these tunes were trans¬ 
ferred to the Scottish I’salter of 1564, and 32 of 
them ap]H!ar in the complete work of 1635. 

Litkraturk. — O. Douen, Clement Marot et le paautier 
huguenot, 2 vols., Taris, 1878-79 ; Grove, fi.r. ‘Bourgeois,* etc. 

3 . English psalmody.—Meanwhile versifiers of 
the Psalms had been busy in England and Miles 
Coverdale’s Thirteen Goostly Psalm.es appeared in 
1539 Avith settings to Gregorian tones and tunes of 
German origin. This work was prohibited. 

About 1546 Wedderburn’s Scottish version ap¬ 
peared, but without music. 

Authorized by Edward VI., Thomas Sternhold’s 
first version of 19 Psalms appeared in 1547, and the 
Avhole of the Psalter by one Robert CroAvley in 
1549. The latter contained a plain chant for the 
chanting of the metrical version, an intermediate 
device freoucntly copied in later Avorks, especially 
in the Walloon and Scottish Churches. The year 
1553 saw P’rancis Seagar’s 19 Psalms set to music 
in four parts in motet style. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
the Genevan Psalter of the English and Scottish 
refugees became popular in England. The Psalter 
itself Avas completed by 1562, but it did not contain 
more than 65 tunes, cross-references being made 
where necessary. The following year, 1563, saw 
the first harmonization of the tunes in four parts 
with additions and settings of specimen verses only, 
Day being the publisher. Up to this time the 
melodies only nad appeared. The Reformed 
Church of Calvin did not allow singing in parts 
till the 19th cent., but for private use Bourgeois 
had issued in 1547 a complete Psalter harmonized 
in four parts, the melody as usual in the tenor 
part. Le Jeune’s more elaborate motet settings 
appeared in 1580 ; his simple settings did not 
appear till after his death in 1601-02. 

in the English Reformed Church there were two 
musical currents running side by side. The more 
artistic side, with its unique traditions of cathedral 
music, was maintained in the cathedrals and larger 


churches, Avhere choirs and organs Avere available. 
In the ordinary parish churches metrical Psalms 
only Avere sung. ‘ Lining out’ by the ‘clerk,’ or 
jireccntor, was the order, .singing in uni.son Avithout 
organ accompaniment the rule. Zeal for the Re¬ 
formation did not favour artistic musical devehp- 
ment for the time being, though later on musio 
advanced till the I’uritan Commonwealth came 
into power. 

Metrical Psalm-singing became the Ausible sign 
of the Keforination. Ily the year 1600 ‘6000 
peojde, old und young of both sexes,’ could be seen 
at St. Paul’s Cross after the service, singing to¬ 
gether (Strype’s Annals [see CurAven, i. 1]). 

There was but one obstacle to general and 
hearty congregational singing in the churches, and 
that was the melody in the tenor part. The reform 
of this was furthered principally by the German 
Osiander and Lobwasser Psalters of 1586 and 1594 
respectively. 8. Marschall, who edited the latter 
(Basel, 1606), refers to the tenor melody arrange¬ 
ment as being unsuitable. 

* For it brinjrs those unlearned in music (the larger part of 
the congregation) often into a state of uncertainty so that they 
often know not what is being sung, benause the melody is 
nrowded among the other voice parts, some of which are being 
sungahove, some below ’ (see Stainer, ‘ On Musical Ititroductions 
in certain Metrical Psalters,’ Musical Assoeiatioyi Lecture, 
London, 1900, p. 26). 

At this time, as in the later Scottish Psalter of 
1635, no bar-lines existed, and, though the lines 
contain notes of various lengths and are in varied 
rhythm, yet the notation is frequently erratic with 
regard to both the unttongregational syncopations 
(borroAved from cathedral choir music) and balance 
of sentences. It was probably this kind of thing 
that prompted the exposition of the rudiments 01 
music which began to appear in all psalmody col¬ 
lections. 

Notable English Psalters and psalmody collec¬ 
tions were as follows: 

1579—William Damon’s Collection, in four parts to B]:>ecimen 
veraes and in plain style; settings in motet style were 
iasued in 1601. 

1692—T. Este’s Psalter, with 67 tunes ; better harmonizations. 

1699—B. Alison's Psalter-, melody given to treble part; 10 
tunes for use in common. 

1604—W. Barley’s Psalter (a later ed. of Este); settings by 
Morley and Bennett. 

1621—T. Ravenseroft’s Psalter ; leading work ; 100 settings ; 
tunes classified. 

162.‘i—O. Wither’s Hymns and Songs of the Church ; consists 
of paraphrases of Bible canticles; contains 16 tunes by 
Oibbons in two parts. 

16:i6and 1648—G. Sandys’ Psalter, to a new version with 24 
two-part tunes by Lawes ; later in three parts. 

In 1649 the Commonwealth came into power and a high 
standard of music was not encouraged. The metrical 
Psalms were sung in unison without organ, and hy the time 
of the liestorution in 1660 the tunes in use had dwindled 
down to half a dozen. 

1671—J. Playford’s Psalter ; 47 tunes. Playford began the 
‘ barbarous method ’ in England of ignoring the original 
marked and varied rhytlim, so essential for good singing 
and congregational interest, and reduced all notes to the 
same length. 

1677—Three-f)art edition of Playford containing the whole of 
the * Church tunes,’ with melody in the treble. 

1698—Tate and Brady version, with supplement of tunes 
mostly from Playford ; editions down to altout 1860. 

From this time (1698) on miscellaneous collections of 
psalmody by illiter.ate editors swarmed under such titles as 
Harps of .Sion, Melodies of the Heart, etc. 

1718— J. Chetham’s Collection, widely circulated. 

1843— J. P, Hullah’e Psalter', old style with syncopated 
efifects. 

1847—W. II. Havergal’s Old Church Psalmody. 

1862—H. E. Dibdin’s Standard Psalm Btmk. 

Metric.al psalmody flourished in English parish churches 
till about 1860. Since then it has practically been conflried 
to Presbyterian churches. 

4. Psalmody ornamentation. —One past feature 
should be noted, viz. the craze which .“Ct in about 
1650 or earlier for ornamenting the notes of the 
tune. The 1659 Gobert edition of the Godeau 
Metrical issued bytlie French Catltolics (but 

later suppressed) gives directions for ornamenting 
by means of slurs, shakes, and turns. This absura 
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idea was no doubt promoted by the Italian solo 
traces of the period and also possibly by florid 
n^jures of plain-song, 'I’liis corruption lasted for 
some time; Chetharn’s Psjilter of 1718 gives in¬ 
stances of tlie ‘old Avay ’ of singing, as it was 
termed, and there arc reminis(!ences in Jackson’s 
‘'I’e Deum’ in K. Interesting to relate, this 
method still prevails in the remote Highlands of 
Scotland, where, however, the ornamentation has 
rendmiid tfui ancient melodies of Scottish psalmody 
practically unrecognizable (for examples see Lach¬ 
lan Macbean, Songs and Hymns of the. Gael, Stir¬ 
ling, 19d0), and they have become, to all intents and 
pi rj^oses, diHerent tunes. See also Stewart, p. 
152 f. 

5 . Scottish psalmody.—Scottish psalmody, like 
English psalmody, is essentially foumled on that 
of Geneva. 'I’lie Scottish I’rotestant refugees, 
together with .J(*hn Knox and other Scottish leatlers 
of the Iveformation, assembled together for worship 
in Frankfort and Gem^va, and, as mentioned, tluur 
manual was tlie English Genevan Psalter, from 
which nmny tunes were transferred to the first 
S(^ottish Psalter of 15(H. 

In Scotland from the l.'lth cent, onwards nnisic 
had been taught to the hoys at the ohl Church 
(Grammar) or ‘ Sang Schules,’ and this was (‘on- 
tinued af((;r the |{c,formation till about 1700 . 
With the a,(1 vent of the K(;format-ion chanting was 
no doubt discontinued and organs were remove<l 
(see liivingstone’s re[)rint of the IbJo Psalter, 
(flasgow, 1864, dissertation i, j)j), 2, 15). 'Phomas 
Mace, in his remarkable and quaint Musirk's 
Monument 1676, directs attf-ntion to the ‘sang 
Rchules’ of Scotland as being worthy of imitation 
in England (see \V. Milne (iibson, The, Old Scottish 
Pi'ecentur, ]k 6 , ‘Sang Schules'). 

In 1566 a MS harmonized version of the 1504 
Psalter was made or ‘ noted ’ by 1’honias Wood, vicar 
of Santdandrous. The harmonizations were done 
by the Scottish organists and priests, David Peebles, 
J. Angus, Andrew Hlackhall, John F’uthie, ami 
Andrew K(Mn]) (for an ac.count of this nmiarkable 
first harmonized Scottish Psalter see J. W. 
McMeeken, Scottish Metrical PsaOns, j». 107 f.). 

From 1700 psalmody was at a low level, but a 
revival took plac(‘ in Aberdeen about 1750, which 
the evangelist W(^sl(>y’s visit in 1761 further stimu¬ 
lated, and the good example thereupon .spread 
throughout Scotland (see Stewart, p. 151 f., and 
Gibson, nj). 25f., 55). 

Notable Scottish P.salter.s arc the following: 

1604 — Sr.ot.tiHh Psalter, on Mie Genevan collection of 

lf)6H issued for tlie Kn^,dish and .Scottish refugees ; contained ' 
105 [iroper tmies, inclcMlies only. 

160<)—Harmonized version, ed. T. AVoo<i. 

1690—Andrew Hart’s ed. of Scottish Psalter, containing metri¬ 
cal doxologies. 

ifilfi—Kd. of Scottish Psalter, containing also 12 common tunes 
as a separate eliias. 

102.5 and 1(520-1C. Raban’s Aberdeen Psalter, harmonized 
in four parts and with times in rejiurts (see Gibson, 
p. I'.t). 

16151—In 1031 King Charles tried to foist on the people the 
high-flown version (really by Karl of Stirling) which his 
father James i. was reported to have made. This, along 
with liauds Liturgy, was rejected, and the episode was 
ended by the romantic revolt of Jenny Geddes in .St. Giles’ 
Cathedral in 1(538. 

1635 This important and umisimlly complete Psalter con¬ 
tained, besides the proper I nm-s, 31 common tunes and 8 in 
reports, i.c. i-onstrnctcd in imitative form; also the usual 
metrical spiritual songs, metrical Lord's Prayer, Creed, etc. 
The tunes were of Genevan, Knglish, and .Scottish origin 
with their original and varied rhytlmi ami metre. The weak 
points wore the hiirtnonies -wiiich are poorly done-and, 
for the rest, those of the period, viz, the general nnsintahlo- 
ness of most double common niel re tunes, Hie sy ncopated 
effects, and the indefinite tonality and rhythm common to 
this earli' polyphonic jierifsl. 

Reference should bo mmle to the fine Livingstone reprint 
of thi.s Psalter. 

1660 ■ The new Scottish aut horized version of the Psalms (as 
at present in use) iifipeared, hut unfortunately no tunes 
were provided, and Hcotland before long became dependent 


on imported Knglish collections, though a number of the 
fine tScottish tunes were kept ali\e. 

Various Scottish collections of tunes now ajipeared, such 
as those of T. Hruce (1720), T. Moore (1750), R. Rremner 
(1750). J. Thomson (1778), It. Giltnour (17113), and H. Iloyd 
(171)3^ The Steven Collection of 180() brought in the florid 
emotional tune ; and the collections of J. Rot)ertson from 
1814 on (‘Seraph’ selection, 18‘27), W. Mitchison (1830), 
J. Turnhtdl (1840), A. Hurne (1844), Bonuccord (1845), 
G. Cameron (18.55) (continued by .1. S. Marr) also included 
these tunes together with those in previous use. 

Official Church collections began to appear from 1845, 
eschewing tunes with repeats, but also (under English 
editorship) omitting many of the line national tunes, and 
the introduction of the cut-leaf system, while favouring 
precentors of very limited caiiahililics, has also restricted 
the choice generally to a few favourites, which are unduly 
repented in various settings, with the inevitable clashing of 
associations. 


Fortunately, the traditiou.s of the grand old 
psalmody still prevail in Scotland and in parts of 
Ireland and Wales, to the great gain of the con¬ 
gregational singing, Wliile all Clinrcbes admit 
the J’.salms as tlic foundation of the muHieal service, 
the clianting of some of tliem at least is necessary 
if the congregation is to obtain the bird’s-eye view 
or insight into the meaning of the whole. If chant¬ 
ing, however, is admittedly dillit-nlt for the choir, 
it is much more so for the congregtttion, who almost 
invariably do not jn>sse»s pointed I’salter.s; hence 
the chanting of the I’salms can rarely become 
universally congregational in asjiect. 'I’lierefore it 
is best to lise also the metrical version, presuming 
that all worship should be congregational —except 
the anthem, wliicb, as the ‘sermon of the choir,’ 
is an instrnment for good. ’IMie aul horized Scott ish 
version is by far the nearest to the Ihble version, 
though revision is certainly retinired in some 
resjiects; the provision of additional (and alter¬ 
native) metres would also be a gain. Ckincerning 
the congregational element set* 11. C. Shnttleworth, 
The Place of I\lKsic in Public Worshif), London, 
181)3 ; also Stewart, cb. x. 


Liticraturk.— Curwen, i. 'The Old Parochial PHalrnody ’; 
Daniel, Chapters on Church Mitsic, Apjii'iidices A and B; 
H. A. Glass, Story of the Metrical Psalters, do. 1888 ; Grove, 
s.v. • Pnaltcr,’ etc. ; H. Davey, Hist, of Kntjlish Music, London, 
185(5; F. L. Ritter, Mu.'iie in England, do, 1881; Oxford 
Hist, of Music, ().\ford, 1001-05, iii. ; ropriiitH of the Estc 
and of the Havensoroft Collections; J. W. McMeeken, l/ist. 
of Scottish Metrical Psalms, Glasgow, 1872; G. W. Stewart, 
Mitsic in the Church; J. Love, Scottish Church Mu,sic, 
Kdinhnrgh, 1891 ; W. M. Gibson, The Old Scottish Precentor, 
Aberdeen, 19t(7 ; C. G. McCrie, Public. Worship of J'Tesbyterian 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 337. 


IX. ModesN HYMNODY. —The first stage in this 
leriod is t)ccnpied liy the hymns of Isaac Watts, 
(Hsed mostly, like those of Luther, on the I’.salms. 
It was, however, the Wesleyan revival that again 
brought about real congregatiimal worsbij). Just 
as tlie singing of the Lutljeran chorales and the 
letrical I’salms of the (ieiievan English and 
Scottish Reformers carried through and firmly 
established the Reformation, so the Wesleyan 
hymn was a great means of reviving the whole 
Church in Rritain. Rrevious to the last revival 
rdinary English (Jhurch psalmody had once more 
suhsideil into a moribund ctuitiition. Only in the 
English cathedrals was a higlier order of musical 
sei'vice kept up, and that with fluctuations. To 
both .sides the Wesleyan revival was, through its 
music au<l its hymns, an element of good ; the new 
energy of its rliyt.hm and its fervour carried all 
before it. Neeilless to stiy, liowever, like all 
noveltie.s and new movements, it was carried to 
cx<-ess in the floritl rejieatiiig ttines of last century. 
This element has now died out, and in its place we 
have the tunes of Dykes, Rarnhy, Smart, Sullivan, 
Monk, Hopkins, ami otliers. Tliese tunes preserve 
the variety of rhythm and the energy Avliich the 
Wesleyan rnovemetit revived, butAvith the addition 
of the'elernent of sentimentality—an element not 
neceiisarily weak or htid, hut Avhich h.-is been over¬ 
done, probably as the result of the Mendelssohnian 
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wave, fclie eflect of which is not yet spent. The 
best colletrtions are Jly7nns Anrui7it and Modern^ 
English Hiji/natl, and Srottish Hgitnairg. 

LiTKitATURK.—J. Julian, Dictiimartf 0 / llynandony'i, London, 
1907 ; W. G. Horder, The Uyinn Lover, do. 18S9 ; J. Brownlie, 
Hy7n7is and Uyinn Writers, do. ISO!), J. Hey wood. Church 
Uymrwdy, do. 18S1 ; R. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards, 
Romance of I'salter and Hymnal, do. 1HK9; A. Riley, * (loii- 
cerniiiiif Hymn Tunes and Sequences ’ {Church Music Society 
Pajiers, 4 and 5), do. 191fi ; W. S. Pratt, Musical Ministries, 
New York, 1001, J, T. Lightwood, Hymn Tunes and their 
Story, Jiondon, 1014 ; W. Cowan and J. Love, Music of 
Scottish llymnary, do. 1001; historical ed. of JJymns Ancient 
and Modern (literary introd.). 

X. The Church CANTATA.~l'>y the word ‘can¬ 
tata ’ was originally meant anything that was snng, 
as the word ‘sonata’ meant a piece that was sounded 
or played. The modern cantata dill'er.s from the 
oratorio only in iU exclusion of the dramatic and 
epic elementsthe soloists do not rei)resent 
certain personages—and it is usually not laid out 
on so large a scale. The Church cantata is ]»racti- 
cally analogous to the modern anthem, but it is 
usually on a more extenihsl scale and generally 
given orchestral accompaniments, llandel’s 12 fine 
Chandos anthems, written (1718-20) while ho was 
acting as chapel-master and orgjiiiistat the princely 
estate of Cannons near Edgware, are really Churcli 
cantatas. 'I'lie Gth Chandos antliem, e.g., contains 
four solos and four choruses, the opening one of 
w’hich is huilt up on the English Psalm tune, ‘St. 
Anne.’ Handel manages to incor])oratc something 
of the uniipie style of EnglLsh cathedral nuisic as 
instanced in the works of his great predece.ssor, 
Jhircell. 

The daily iiiuBical service at Caunoim was ‘ )>orforni(‘d by a 
choir of voices and instruments superior in nuinlieiH and excel¬ 
lence to Lliut. of any sovereign prince in Eurojie’ (J/andel (Great 
Musician Series], )). (J3f.). 

Tlie ('Imi'c.h eantiita as defined .seems to have 
lirst developed in Cermany, nourishing es]»ecially 
in the time pi ec.eding liacli. ("antatas were written 
for the great festivals of the Church in accordance 
with the Christian year and for festal occasioms. 
1). Iliixtclinde, C. P. Telemann, and llach’s uncles, 
iMichacl and Joliann Christoph, wrote specimens 
before llach himself wrote his ‘295 Church cantatas, 
of which 198 have survived. 'Hie German chorale 
is particularly iilentitied with these cantatas, and 
they usuitily comprise a chorus, founded on a 
chorale wliicii is re\»(!!ited by itself, with rec-itatives, 
firias, and ducts. I'hey were usually written for 
four voiiics and full oreiiestra, and eompri.sed from 
four to .seven movements, the text being verses from 
the Bible and chorales. 

In the Advent t;antata ‘Sleefiers, wake’ (written 
1742), the ojiening chorus is huilt up on tlie line 
stately (chorale ‘ Wake, awake’ (emidoyed also by 
Meiulelssohu in ‘St. J’aul’) : the second verse is 
sung as !i sejiarate movement (later with elaborate 
accompaniment), and the third ver.se in four parts 
concludes tlie cantata ; two recitatives and two 
duets complete the whole. The orchestra parts 
are for strings, two oboes, and organ. 

These beautiful works are only recently becoming 
known in this country. No (ioubt they will yet 
earn full recognition in Britain and America. 

English romj»osers have also made a special 
feature of the Church cantata. The following are 
the most representative cantatas for the .special 
festivals of the (’hristian year. 

Apvknt—'S leepers, wake,’ and ‘God’s Time* (Bach); ‘The 
Two Advents’ (Garrett); ‘Voces clamantiuin’ (termed a 
motet) (Parry); ‘ Advent Hymn ’ (Schuin.ann). 

Christmas—* The Holy Child ' (Adams); ‘ The Story of Beth¬ 
lehem ’ (West); ‘Christmas Kve’ (Gade); one of the six 
portions of Bach's ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ 

CnRiBT's CaiiciFixioN—‘The Last Night in Bethany’ (I.iee 
Williams); ‘ W’atch ye’ (Bach); ‘Olivet to Calvary* 
(Maunder); ‘Stahat Mater * (Ovor.Tk and .Stanford). 

Eahtk.r— ‘ Christ lay ’ (Bach); * The TransfigiiratioiP (Cowen). 

WiUTsnNTiDR—‘God so loved ' (Bach); ‘ Veni Creator' (Mac¬ 
kenzie); ‘Light of Life' (Elgar); ‘The Story of Bethany' 
(Edwards). 


Christ’s Ascknsiov —‘Ascensiontide’ (Coward); ‘God goeth 
up’ (Bach); ‘The Ascension ’ (.Steaiu ). 

IIarvkst—‘L amia Sion’ (.MomhTssolm); ‘.lubilee Cantata’ 
(Weber); Harvest cantatas by Garrett, Lee Williams, West, 
and Maunder. 

Oknkrai.— 4‘-nd, and Psalms (Meridelssolin); L’lth 

Psalm (Liszt); ‘Go<I, thou art great' (Sjiohr); ‘ Rehckah ’ 
and ‘ The Lord is King ’ (Barnby) ; ‘ Daughter of Jairus,’ ‘ St. 
Mary Magdalene,' etc. (Stainer). 

Litkraturk. — Grove, s.v. ‘ Kirchon Cantaten ’ ; G. W. 
Stewart, Music in the Church, 'Bach’s Cantatas’; E. O. 
Front, Sonu‘. Notes on Bach'S Church Cantatas, London, 1907. 

XI. OhaTORJO .—It will be eiusily understood 
that Pa 8 .sion music is bound up with the early 
oratorio. The early miracle-j)lays and reruierings 
of Passion rnusie inevitably suggested the oratorio. 
Coin media Spirituale were performed in Italy in 
1‘24II ami P298, and Cei/stlir/ic Schauspiclc became 
common in Germany about 13*22. 

'j’lie term ‘oratorio’ originated in Home, where 
St. Blulipi»o Neri { f 1595) gave ‘ Azioni Sacri ’ in the 
oratory ad joining the church. The sermon occujiied 
the first portion ; the second consisted of a drama¬ 
tized story from Scripture written in verse and set 
to simple music as chorus and solo by the cha])el- 
master Animuccia. It will be remembered that 
Vittoria, the composer of more advanced Passion 
music, was a contemiiorary, and also lived in Kome. 
In JCDO the sacred drama, ‘B’Aiiima cd il CUirpo,’ 
was j)roduced by Emilio del Cavalierc in Kome. 
Other similar works followed, and these, togetlier 
with the still interesting oratorios of G. Carissimi 
(1604-74) (with tbeir advanced type of recitative 
ami chorus) and the works of Alessandro Scarlatti 
(11)93 and 1'705) (who employed tlie old Church stylo), 
all juepared tlie way for the masterly works of 
Handel. 

Handel in his youth wrote an oratorio in the 
dramatic ‘ I’assion ’ style while at Hamburg in 1704, 
and ill the Italian maimer at Kome in 1708, but 
not till 1720—when he composed Ids lirst English 
oratorio ‘Esther’—does he reach a position of sup¬ 
remacy. His immortal ‘Messiah’ was written in 
1742, and performed in Dublin ; the others which 
still claim the allcctions of the public are ‘Judas 
Mac(!uba>UH,’‘ Samson,’‘ Israel in Egypt,’‘Solomon,’ 
and ‘Jephthah,’his last work, written when blind¬ 
ness was apjiroaching. His miglity choruses, built 
like a catliedral combining science, symmetry, and 
artist ic trutb, and the telling and ilirect solos, which 
in theircliaracterization go straight to the heart, will 
always aiipeai to lovers of good music. Inspired 
by ifandel’.s success, Haydn wrote his ‘ Creation,’ 
though in a very diUcrent style—in fact, in the 
language of the orchestra ratlier than the voice— 
ami it was jnoduced in 1798. Since then a snc(;es- 
sion of line works in dill’erent styles has been ])io- 
sented in Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘ 8 t. Paul’ and ‘Elijah,’ Brahms’ ‘(icrmari Ke- 
quiem,’ Sullivan’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ Mackenzie’s 
‘ Rose of Sliaron,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Vision of Gei ontins.’ 

I l.iTKRATDRK.—For the study of the Hiibjeot getierally refer to 

I A. W. Paterson, Story of Oratorio, ijondon, 19C)'J ; Grove, s.vv. 
‘ t>ratorio,'‘ Passion Music,’ etc.; G. P. Upton, The Standard 
Oratorios, Chicara, 1886; A. Mees, Choirs and Choral Music, 
Ijoiidon, 1901; F. L. Ritter, Music in America, do. 1884 ; 
Introduction to Bach’s Matthew Passion, ed. NowIIo; E. O. 
Prout, Some Notes on Bach's Church Cantatas; Handel (Great 
Musician Series), do. 1890; A. Schweizer, J. S. Bach, Leipzig, 
1908, tr. E. Newman, London, 1911 ; A. W. Pollard, Kmjlish 
Miracle Plays, Oxford, 1890 ;,Stewart, Music in the. Church, s.v, 

XU. The modern conckrtized Mass.—' i'he 
modern Mass is entirely dill'erent in style from the 
early jiolyphonic and unaccompanied Masses wliich 
culminated in those of Palestrina. It wits, in fact, 
founded on Italian opera, which originated in the 
FlorentineG. Cacciiirsefforts (1558-1640) to emulate 
the Atlieniau drama. A declamatory recitative, 
followed by the accompanied recitative, evolving 
later into the grand aria with all the Italian’s 
passion for melody and display, together with the 
addition of simple chorus-work, provided the 
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material. The composers of this period wrote for 
both Church and opera, and the sj)iiit of the 
theatre invaded the Church. The demand for 
melody got the better of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Women were admitted into the Church choirs, and 
the prirna donna was given an opportunity to di.s- 
play the new florid vocalism. 

But ‘ the first step in the deL-ay of true Catholic sacred music 
was the Introduction into it of orchestral instruments.’ 
Throujfh them it assumed ‘a Hcnsuous character.* ‘The virtu¬ 
osity of the instruments at lenutii called forth in the sing^ers a 
similar virtuosity, and ere lonj.; the secular operatic taste pene¬ 
trated into the Church. Certain portions of the sacrecl te.xt, 
like tlie Chrinte I'lfisna, were marked out as stjinding texts for 
operatic airs, and singi-rs trained in the manner of the Italian 
opera were hrom^ht into the Church to deliver Ihom ' (Itichard 
Wa^oier, (iennmnu’/tf Schri/ttin, Leipzig, 1871-8^, ii. 385 ; cf. 
Wemmann, Jlittl. ui Church Muaic). 

It was natural, to some extent, that the music of 
the Mass should follow the style of the cantata, 
oratorio, and opera with their fully developed (lorid 
arias, duets, etc., complete orche.stra, and deedama- 
tory chorus. Hence we find that the Ma.ssos of 
Haydn, Mozart (with the possible exception of the 
8 th and 9th), Cheruhini, Jhicthoven, liach (a Protes¬ 
tant), Verdi, and (founod are lR(;king in true eccle- 
8 iaHti(;al styhs, and are unsuited for liturgical 
purjio.ses. They are, in fact, purely in concert 
style. The A? Mass of Schubert, however, and 
those of Klieinherger, Kiel, Havert, an<l (frell are 
more in a<!(!Oi'(lance with ectclesiastical require¬ 
ments and traditions us Ixung frt^e at least from 
theatricality. 'J’he lirst step towards better things 
was the foundation of the St. C’ecilia Society in 
1863, having for its aim the cultivation of plain 
chant, congregational singing, and polyphonic 
vocal mu.sic (see, however, U. W. Terry, ‘Sidelights 
on (lerman Art: the great Church Music linpo.si- 
tion,’ Musicnl Thnrs, Aug. 1915, and the I’aris 
Schola Cantoriiiin). lialer followed the jiope’s 
rescri]>t in 1903 and 1912 in favour of plain chant 
(see above), which, if no(, followed to extremes, 
should do much to restore the .standard <iesire<l. 

Litkiiaturk.—W einniann, IJitit. of Church Mvaic, Dickin¬ 
son, Mxisic of the M'extern Church’, Grove, s.v. ‘Maas,* etc.; 
Curwen, Sludi.e.’i in Wcrm'iip Music, ii. 71. 

XIII. CosGRKdA ria^A L sKii VICES. — I. The 
people’s part.—'I’he concert element unfortunately 
enters largely into many of the ciioral setting.s 
used in the Anglican and other Ej)isco])al Churches. 
The amhitious Cliurcli conijioser cannot or doc.s not 
always repre.ss the temptation to make a telling 
elloct at the expense of the sanctity of the musical 
worshij) which lie leads, and the same is not un- 
know'n in nonconformist and American ehurches, 
es])ecially where the admiring congregation have 
delegated their own part to a professional c|uartetU: 
of soloists. Tlie peojile, or congreg.ation, liave, or 
should have, a well-delined j»art, and that not a 
small one, in the conduct of divine worshij). 

A German lady wlio had lived in England is quoted by 
Cnrwen as Maying, ‘ In onr Lul hfian sorvinn, tin- clergyman does 
every tliing^. Wc, the laity, remain pas.sive ; we have nothing 
to do but Ming or ;{ vcr.sos, and tlii.s is done in siicb u dragging, 
lifeless and nnvarie<l fashion that it iimst prove a lormeut to 
any musical ear' (Cnrwen, ii. 14.')). 

The music of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
(diurches in Germany and throughout Kurojie is 
still unfortunately in a juimit ive condition. The 
chorale.s are .sung sitting, and so slowly that breath 
must be taken every two or three liotes without 
regard to phrasing or verbal or musical structure. 
The motet of Hie choir afldrds relief to what is, 
niusicaUy sjieaking, a very unsali.sfactory service. 
In the city churches of Denmark, and throughout 
iScothind, Wales, and Ireland (with the oxe.ejition 
of some ehurclies in the Highlands or remote 
districts), the introduction of liyuins of varied and 
ottmi quick rhythm has given the services an ele¬ 
ment of brightness. In Denmark and Scotland 
congregational resjfonses have also been introduced. , 


2. Types of service. — A comparison of the 
musical services (ancient and modern) is most 
instructive. First we have the original primitive 
type in which the minister does everything ; then 
Psalms or hymns are introduced for the people; 
next conies the discovery that the people have the 
right also to take part in the prayers, amens, and 
responses, not only in the ordinary services but 
also in the Communion and supplicatory services 
like the Anglican Idtany. Meanwhile, a choir is 
introduced to lead the jjraise ; the introduction of 
an antlieni or motet jiroves, or may prove, of real 
devotional value ; but here tlie choir may overstep 
its projier function, jirovide a musical display, and 
take over the portions which should belong to the 
congregation. 

Take the choral Anglican service : the anthem 
like settings of the ‘To Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’and 
other c.'inticles in which the congregaLiou cannot 
join are distinctly out of place (except as an 
anthem), since they are the property of the con¬ 
gregation. In the Communion Service, again, the 
singing of the Creed usually makes it a choir 
Creed, not a Creed of the Church, or the people ; 
in the same manner the elaborate settings of the 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in e.xcelsis’ defeat their 
object. It is jierfecfly ajiprojiriatc to reserve tlie 
Sanetus’ and ‘ Biuuslictus ’ for tlie clioir and 
priest—though the beautiful Anglican Communion 
Service, like the Tdtany, is admittedly already 
much too long. What has often been called the 
‘tyranny of the clioir’ is due to tliis tendency to 
ajijirojiriate and concertize certain jiortions of the 
service. One might say that it is due to ( 1 ) the de¬ 
mands of the Prayer liook, ( 2 ) musical ambition, 
and (3) acquiescence of musically uneducated clergy. 
'Pile inevitable tendency of such things is towards a 
jmrely concertized service, as in the Honuin con- 
ccrtizetl Mass, until some pojie can arise and direct 
the attention of the clergy and Church musicians 
to the lirst principles of Christian worshij). 

LtTKRATCtiB.—Stewart, ch. x. ‘The Congregation’; F. G. 
Edwards, Common Eraise, London, 1887. 

XIV. Music OF TUE Eastern Church.—Y\\q 
Enstern Chiindi lias l)een described as the Mother 
Cliristian Cbiircb. The patriarch of Constantinople 
at. the clo.s<‘ of the 6 th cent, claimed suj)eriority 
)ver the (-hristian Ciiurcli. Tn 606, however, the 
ni|)rcinacy was given to the hishoj) of Borne, and 
the Eastern Church ultimately se])arated and went 
on its own way. ’Phe i)resent ])i)W’erful Greek 
(diureli comprises ( 1 ) the Orthodox (diiireh of 
Greei’c ami the Greek colonies of Asia Minor and 
the Cliurclies of Serbia and Bulgaria, (2) the 
Ku.ssiau Church, and (3) the Churches of Syria, 
Egyj't, Armenia, and Kurdistan. 

I. The Greek Church. — The liturgical music 
characteristic of the P]astern (.’hurch is somewdiat 
j)rimitive, sung only by jiriests and a male voice 
hoir unaeeomj)anied. The congregat ion have no 
jiart, and .stand throughout. The liturgical melodies 
and choral sentences, as in the examj)les given in 
S, G. Hathcrly’s Buzantinc Music, are primitive in 
both structure and tonality ; they consist of short 
sections frequently rejieated, and the tonality is 
vague, resembling the Gregorian modes and repre¬ 
sented entirely by the white keys of the piano ; 
one s])ecimen given according to the use of the 
(ireek Church at Constaritinoj)le sliows, liowever, 
PurkisI) or I^asteru inlluence in its chromatic 
intervals (see also ‘ Bryennius ’ and ‘ Clmrch 
Moiles,’ in Biemann’s Dictionary of Music). Like 
iilain-song the music is unbarred and unrhythmical. 

'J’he earliest tunes employed in the Greek 
Ldiurcli were not written ; all singing except that 
i)y trained choirs was forbidden, and (die tune.s were 
landed down traditionally. St. .lohn of l)ama.scuH 
arranged the hymns in use for ritual purposes and 
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wrote on musical theory, based on the ei*^ht 
Byzantine modes. After the 9th cent, few hj'inns 
were written, though fresh settings were made 
occasionally as t he service became fixed. Among 
the composers of these John (hicuzeles is the best 
known lor his settings of the f’salms atid hymns 
(c. A.D. 1100). He also added to the signs for 
musical notation. 

Oriental influence came through the Arabo- 
Persian school in the 14th century. The Oreek 
theorists consider their system similar to the 
Oriental. 

In the usual Greek service the choir sing anti- 
phonally, the resting section furnishing a drone or 
stationary bass, 'riic vocal jmxluction is apt to 
be nasal. Kefonners have made attacks on the 
notation, which is one great diHiculty, diirerent 
systems of neurns having been used. Part-sing¬ 
ing Avas sanctioned for tlie Greek Church at Athens 
in 1875—to he used on special occasions only— 
and a new system of versification was introduced 
about that time. The Psalms are sung to what 
are htdieved to he Hebrew melodies. 

2. The Russian Church. — As indicated, the 
llussian ChuK'h is a branch of the original (Jrcek 
(Jjureh. Till about the year 1700 llnssian Church 
music was traditional in origin. Neums were in 
use for notation as copied fi’om the Greek servi(H^- 
books. According to A. Sonbies (llistoire dc la 
inusiqae cn Jiussie, Paris, 1898), the Czar Alexia 
brought musicians to Kiel!', who executed before 
him choral pieces in eight, twelve, and twenty parts. 

Ill the 18tli cent, a live-line plain-song notat ion 
Avas ailoplcd, and iiart-singing became jiopular ; 
the theme, hoAvever, Avas placinl in the bass. Tin; 
Psalter was })araphrased by TitoAV, and metrical 
versions were sung. 

About 1750-75 reforms Avere introduced in the 
court choir, and ncAv music in the Italian style aauis 
int.rodiH-ed under IJorfnyansky (t 18*25). Not long 
after 1 he de(;ease of the latter the natif>nal niovm- 
nnmt umler Balakirctr (;\erc.ised great influence, 
and neAV music preserving the tonality and genre 
of the old melodies was comnosed. Much of this 
is sim})le and massive in style, and depends upon 
nuance and ex])ressive effects. The text is usually 
Giken from the Psalms. More elaborate p<dy- 
plujiiic settings are adopted for tin; Creation Hymn, 
the Evening Service, ami other parts of the liturgy 
(.see W. IJ. h’rere, ‘ N«)t<;s on Kiissiari Church 
Music,’ Cathedral Quarterly, Christinas, 1914). j 

In recent years non-litnr<:ical pi(;ces have been ; 
used in the Russian (’hurch set in thoroughly i 
modern style, but unacconnianied in the a rapella . 
inixle. In a programme of Russian Church mn.sic 
terformed in New York in Dec. 1914 occur tlie 
olloAving ; 

Four-, five-, and t;en-part ‘ Cherubim Songs ’ by Bortnyaneky, 
RiniHky-KorRakoff, and Bao.liiiuininoff ; eight-jiart ‘ Has ter 
Verses’ J»y .Smolensky ; eiglit-part ‘ Numr Dimittis’ l>y Cretcfian- 

kolT, ’ Arkhangelsk V, and others (Orqanist and Choirma,sler, 
Jan. lOlt, p. :?S4). ‘ 

One feature of Russian choirs is their cavernous 
bass voices, singing an octave Ixdow the ordinary 
ba.ss, and creating a kind of organ bourdon pedal 
effect. 

LtTKRATirRE.— H. J. W. Tlllyard, ‘Greek Churoh Mtisir.’in 
HuKiral Antu]nar!/,Ma.vvAiW \ 1 ; Curwen.ii.-4'1; S. G. Hatiit;rly, 
Byzantiuf M usic, London, ISU’.;; Reboiirs, TraUe de fumlh.tpi f ; 
J. M. Neale, llyinntt of the JJnstr.ni Church^, [jondon, ISS*'; 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist, of the Kast'-rn Church, 
do. 1861 ; A. Pougin, A Short Hist, of Hussion Music, tr. L. 
Howard, do. 1!)15. A cantakion of the Faithful Departed was 
sung to a Kieff melody at the Gregorian Festival in St. Taul’s 
Cathedral in June Ihlf) (music puhliahed by Novello). 

XV. ly STRUM HIATAL MUSIC IN CHURCH. — It 
is well known tlnit instrumental nmsic pl.aj’ed an 
important part in both Greek and Hebrew temple 
rites. 

I. Primitive instruments. — In Greek ritual 


{ trumpets and clfirions were prominent. In the 
I Hebrew Temple at tlie beginning of tlie ChrisJi;iii 
j era the harp, lute, Ihite, trumpet, and drum wt io 
! u.sed as accompaniment to the Psalms and curmin- 
cal hymns; yet, owing to the necessity of Jivoiding 
comparison witli pagan rites, instrnmcntal music 
Avas forbidden in the early Christian (linrcli. 
Justin Martyr (lt)3-l()7 ; Qiaest. a Gent. ChrUtian. 
jjt'opos‘itaruni) argue.s against it (Ck Sayle, In 
Prai.'ic of Music, London, 1897, p. 52). On t)ie 
other liand, Clemens Ale.xamlrinus, also in the 2nd 
cent., quoting the Psalmist in favour of instru¬ 
mental music, says : 

‘If you are able lo accomi>:iny your voices witli the lyre or 
clthara, you will incur no centniie ’ {I'tTd. ii. 4). 

St. Jerome (.‘145-42D) says ; 

‘ That which Da^id made tor the worship of Goti, inventing 
musical iiistriimcnts. ’ 

St. Augustine (354-430) Jilc<;wi.se encourages 
‘tlie .singing of Psalm,s to the Ij’re or jisaltf.'ry’ 
(J. A. Latrobe, T/ie. Mttsie of the Church, Lomiiui, 
1831, p. 4‘2), This regulation, or partijil allowance, 
of insirnmental mn.sic in the service of the Church 
seems not to have affectf’d the I’kasl crn hratich, since 
in the (Jreek Chun’h instrumental accompaniment 
has never been allowed, probably from its jirox- 
imity to the pagan ICast. 

Where; instrnmcntal help was allowed, it is easy 
to understand that the lyre, cithara, etc,, would 
soon give way to the organ ; the advantage of 
having the accompaniment under the control of 
one person Avould he apparent, and from the 5th 
cent, onwards the organ became su])reme. Ancient 
MSS of the 8 th, 9th, and Ifiter centuries show tlie 
mse of the harp, the sfpiare stringed psaltf'ry, the 
rotta or cPAVlh (of the viol species), and trumpet, 
Avliich the minstrel galleries seen in ancient 
churches both on the (’ontinent find in England 
conlirrn.* In (be minstrel gtillcry of Exeter 
Cathedral are representiitions of a cithern, bag¬ 
pipe, harj), violin, tamhourine, etc;. In recent 
times a bagpipe lament lias been ]ilfiy(;d in York 
Minster. A MSof CMiarlcmagne’s time depicts King 
David ‘singing I’salms, jissistcd by ftiur musical 
iustruments, the jmeumatic organ, a sort of violin, 
.a trumpet ami a set of bells’ (E. , 1 . Hoj>kins and 
E. E. Rimhault, 'I'hc OryniC, Eondon, 1877, p. 32). 

Aelrc’d, or Ethelred, the abbot (lIOlMiO) of 
Rivaulx Allbey (Yorkshire), in \n» Speculum Chari- 
tatis, spealcs of tlie ‘common people’ admiring 
‘the sound of organs, the sound of cymballs and 
musicall instruments, the harmony of the pipes and 
cornets’ (Tryline’s tr. ; sec Davey, p. 19). 

Again, in tlie jioem by Houlatc, written in 1460, 
occurs tills passiige ; 

'Clarions loud kiiollia 
I'orUitivea [or'.'-aua] and hellis.’ 

John Case, Avriliiig in tlie rrnisc, of Musicke in 
1586, su ys ; 

‘In our Kiinlish Church the PtialmeH may he Honji, and 8onn 
mosf, r-uiimrr.;ly ami with diverse artificial iriHlrumoMts of 
luusick ' (Su\ le, ji. s;{). 

Lfiter hyiies Morrison, in his Itinerary Avritten 
at (be end of the IGtli cent., speaking of the 
Lutheran (Uiurch, says: 

‘ Belorc Divine service they had rnusir, in tVie gallery of the 
Cliiireh, of wind InstrumentH, namely organs, eornetts, sag- 
huttes, and the like ’ («iuol ed by 11. Antrdmc, ‘The Orchestra 
in Church,’ Onjouist and Choirmaster, Juii. Mllf), ]). 3S('> ; see 
also K. Sclilesiiiger, ‘The LMrechL Psalter and its Bearings on 
the History of Musical InstrumeiitH,’ AntUpiary, Oct. JIHO). 

About A.D. 1600 instrumental accomp.'uiiiucnt 
for oratorio Avas introduced, G. Gabrieli (1557- 
1612) had used four sack huts (tromlioncs) as an 
accompaniment to his ‘ Surrexit Christns’; but 
jirobably they Avere used only to double the vocal 
parts. 

In thelirst ‘sacred dr.'tma,’ ‘ L’Aninia ed il Corpo,’ 
produced by Emilio del (’avaliere in Rome in 1600, 

1 See Naumann, flg. 106, and p. 484. 
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an orcliestra of remarkal)le composition, consisting 
of a double lyre, a iiarpsichoni, a large or double 
guitar, and two (lutes, was used. 

T. Coryate (1577-1617), describing a visit to 
Venice which must have occurred not long after 
the above event in Roim;, say.s : 

‘At that tiiiio ! hf'Lird much tnii.sioke in St. Marie 

f’huri'h.’ ‘ Sfiiiictiimv-. MixUri-m- . . . iiiHlruiiieritall niu.'-iliai 
iij)<)ii their instnimeritH, ten 
foiin- cortielH and two \io^l^l•^,'■aln^)aH of an cxiraordii 
nciH,' ill'll trt-hlc viols and Lhoorhooa to^-'ethcr with 'seven ]>air 
<jf organs . . , sUjuIuik al in a rowc tok'ether* {Curi/i/atc'i 
Criidi/in:, ill Sa 3 Ic, p. 112). 

In Kngland also about this time (1604) Henry 
l*each:im says: 

• Wherein doth oiir pracliiie of Hiri^iriK- in our churches differ 
from the jiractHu-of Dav id . . . l>oe v\ee not ii 
pruisinjf and Liiankiiij; (iod in voices and instruments of all 
sorts?’ (Sayle, p. 1311). 

Following t he Reformation came a ]»eriod when 
instriimcintal music in church was tabued. The 
loss of hoy.s’ choirs necessitated separate instru¬ 
mental help later after the Restoration. In 1661, 
at a festival at St. (ieorge’s Church, Windsor, two 
don hie sackbiits and twm double courtals were 
plaeeil in the choir to help the weaker jiarts, wliile 
in 1664 at Westminster Abbey and again in 1673 
in I,be Cliapel Royal cornets were used for the 
treble j»arts, ‘ theiui being not one lad for all that 
time capable of singing his part readily ’ (M. Locke, 
Present Prartirr. of 3Tusir. Vindiaiterf London, 
1673, (juoted in IJumpus, Kng. Cathedral Music, 
pp. 122, 126). 

It will he remembered that after the Restoration 
King (Hilaries ll. in 1660 sent Felham llumplireys 
to France to learn the Italian style. Evelyn, 
writing in his diary on 21 st Dec. 1662, remarks : 

•One of lii.s majesty’s cfiaplains preached, after wfiich, 
inHteiid of y* antimd, j^ravn ami solemn wind mushi accompany- 
• MK y» orifan, was introduced u concert of 24 violins between 
every jiauso, after y« French fantastical light wa.v, lietter suiting 
a tavern, or a nlayfiouse, tlian a church. This was y« (irst time 
of change, and now we no more hear tfie cornet ^ wch gave life 
to ye organ ; that instrument is quite left off, in which the 
English were so sliilfull ’ (lluiiipus, Kn(j. Calhcdral Music, p. 124). 

2. The orchestra.— I'he modern orchestra may 
he said to date from about 1676, when the Italians 
Stntdella (in his oratorio ‘.John the Ihiptist’) and 
Alessjiridro Scarlatti were writing for the usual 
foundal-ion of strings with various wood and brass 
wind instruments added for variety and (colouring 
elfects. Before that the older luLts, viols, (lutes, 
cornets, etc., were used in tin; manner of vocal parts. 

At this time Italian music was pre-eminent. 
Our English Furcell took the Italian school as his 
model, and his ‘ Te Deuin’ and ‘Jubilate,’ written 
in 1694 with ficcouipaniment for strings, trumpet, 
and organ, was a remarkable achievement. 

We now come to the time of B;ich (t 17.70) and 
Handel (t 1759). Handel’s oratorios were given in 
the coiKiert room ; Bac.h’s Ohurch cantatas were 
rende.red in cliurcli and liad an accompaniment 
of strings, oboes and ha-ssoons, and higli-pitehed 
trunijiets in addition to the organ. After the 
deatli of Handel ( lie spirit of the orcliestra invaded 
all branches of music. Haydn and Mozart were 
chajiel-masters with modern orchestras at their 
eomtnand, and they composed Masses in concert 
style for churcli use, with accompaniment for full 
orcluistra ; their ex.ample has since been followed 
and only in recent ju'ars has declined. In England 
the Handel Commemoration held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, in which an orchestra of 25(J 
instrumentalists took part, was a striking event. 
An orchestra in church on the occasion of festivals 
or oratorio firesentations is now a common occur¬ 
rence in this country. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

4 Thft ancient comet, was of wood (leather-covered) and re- 
Bemhled a flute with a trumpet luouth-picco. The shawm was 
a primitive clarionet and the sackfmt an early form of trombone. 
All these were made in seta, small and large (see 8taiuer, Music 
qf the Bible, also English Music, pp. 349 and 458 f.). 


for instance, fine renderings are given with 
orchestra of the princijuil oratorios. 

It only remains to mention Mie English village 
orchestra wliich, as late as (lie mitldle of last 
century, was to he heard in most village ehurtihes. 
It consisted generally of a violin, bass, a llute or 
cl;irioiiet, and a bassoon. I’heir jx'rformance.s 
were jierhaps not artistic, but their banislinient 
by meiins ol the harmonium was nevertheless a loss 
to the musical life of the countryside. 

3. The organ.—The earliest mention of the 
organ as umlerstood in tlie modern sense is with 
legard to tlie Roman hydraulus, or hydraulic, 
organ, invented some three ciuitniies beJore 
(.'hrist. It is sujiposed, from relcrcnces in the 
Talmud, to have been used in the 'I’eniple worship. 
Later it seems to liave been heard in the Roman 
theatres. It was famed for its loud note (single 
notes only) and light touch (see .J. W. Warman, 
‘The Hy<lraulie Organ of the Ancients,’ Musical 
Association Lecture, Jan. 1904, also P/ajlish Music, 
London, 1906). 

Organs seem to have been in common use in the 
Spjinisli chiin'lies in A.i). 4.70, according to .fulianus, 
a Sjuinish bishop (Hojikins .and Rinibanlt, The 
Organ^, Lonilon, 1877), wlnle I’opc Vitalian intro¬ 
duced the organ to Rome in tlie 7 th cent, in order 
to assist the congregational singing, 'i'here were 
organs in Aix-i.a-Chajielle in 811, A hundred 
years before (his the Anglo-Saxons were using 
organs in England, and tliey were introduced into 
Ireland in the 9th century. In the lOtli cent, 
there appears to have been a remarkably large 
organ in VV'inelicster Cathedral, blown by twenty- 
six bellows and containing four hundred pijies. In 
Scotland l''ordiin desi'i ihes Ihe use of the organ at 
the re-interment of tlie English t^ueen Margaret at 
Dunfermline in 1250. 

So far the organ was a mo.st cumbersome instru¬ 
ment, and in jil.ace t)f keys had rods or levers. In 
the 11 th cent, clumsy short wooden keys were 
invented. These were beaten by tlie hst in mucii 
the same way as the keys for the church lower 
carillon, or peal of hells. As to organ-builders, 
the earliest known M’as .a priest Van Os, who built 
the organ for St. Nicholas c.hurch, Utrecht, in 
1120. Organ pedal keyboards in rudimentary 
form appe;i,red in the 1.7th cent, as well as dis- 
tiindive names for the stops, but the compass was 
still very limited. 

Modern organ-])]aying is said to have begun in 
Italy with Francesco Landino (t 1390), organist of 
St. L^jrenzo in Florence, 'riie t^mrcli organ hatl 
hitherto been use.d to lead out tiie plain-song—in 
unison only, ’riiere were, liowever, smaller organs 
ustal which could he moved about. 'Fhe jiositive, 
often circular in sliape, had one or two rows of 
pipes. The portative, so small that it could be 
placed on the knees, was blown with one hand and 
jilayed with the other, and it was on this smaller 
organ that organ-jilaying, as an art, originated. 
I'lmre was also, later on, the small reed org.'in 
called the regals in use ; it was portable like the 
others (Hopkins and Rimbault, p. 39). 

In the next century we lind that organi.sts of 
repute begin to appear. 

The great iiopularity of the Lutheran chorale in 
leriiiany led to its being treated in artistic form 
for tlie organ and played a.s a prelude, or Choral- 
vorsfdele. Originally tlie organ M'as played only 
between the verses as mentioned, but in 1650 
Samuel Seheidt (t 1654), in his Tahlatur Book, 
begins to treat the organ as an accompaniment al.so 
for the singing. In the Roman Church organ inter¬ 
ludes helped to Hpre.ad out the Magnilicat to the 
neee.ssary length when sung in procession. Tlie 
greatest of Dutch organists, Jnn Swelinck (t 1621), 
at Antwerp, and Oeroninio FVescohahli (f 1640h 
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who had 30,0()0 listeners when lie first played in St. 
Peter’s, Koine, in 1614, were noted for their extem¬ 
porizations of such interludes. 

In the En^^Jish Church the choir dominated the 
situation, and the organ had no nednls. No dis¬ 
tinguished executants arose until the Keforniation. 
With the advent of Queen Elizahetii in 1558 the 
influence of the Geneva Protestants, who did not 
believe in instrumental worship, began to be felt. 
Their demand was for simplicity in worship. As 
a result the Puritan party in England decreed in 
1571 ; 

‘ We allow not the tossiiip of the PsulmB from one side to the 
other, with intenningling of orjfana.’ 

Matters came to a clima.x, during the Civil War 
in 1644, wlien the destruction of church organ.s was 
ordered by Parliament (see Hopkins and Kimbault, 
p. 91 ir.). 

After the Restoration in 1660 organs were re- 
erected in great haste in the c.athedrals andchurches, 
and organ • builders were imported, including 
‘Father’ Smith, who built the organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Purcell, the great English predecessor 
of Handel, wrote a ‘Voluntary for ye Duole Organ.’ 
By ‘ double ’ is meant a 16-foot [ledal organ. A 
custom arose at this time in England of playing 
a middle voluntary after the Psalm, generally on 
the mounted cornet (a mixture stop) or trumpet; 
it usually served only as a means of vulgar dis¬ 
play. In addition to the middle voluntary, other 
features of the tiines were the interludes at the 
end of each line of tlie metrical Psalms, with a 
flourish or shake at the end, the sitting down for 
the metrical Psalms (except at the ‘ Gloria ’), and 
the later introduction of barrel organs. The 
interludes and sitting down still persist in the 
Lutheran Church abroad. 

The musical inefficiencies of the country and 
smaller town churches at this time are quaintly 
described by Mace {MusieJe's Monument). He 
says : 

‘ I shall not need to blazon It abroad in Print how miserablj' 
the Prophet David’s Psalms are (as I may say) tortured or tor¬ 
mented.’ He advocates that ‘it is better never to sin(( at ail 
than to sing out of tune,’ and thence goes on to say that 
organists are ‘ a constant charge, a terrible business,’ and that 
a ‘ Parish dark’ could be easily taught ‘how to pulse or strike 
most of our r^ommon Psalm Tunes’ (ap. Williams, Sturp of 
Organ 51usic, p. !il6). 

With the 19th cent. English organists began to 
come to the front, represented by such men as 
Russell, Adams, S. S. Wesley, Smart, and others, 
and at the present time English organists and 
organs easily occupy the front rank. 

In Scotland tlie organ was practically unused 
in church from the Reformation up to 1864, wlien 
it was re-introduced (McCrie, p. 337 ; Stewart, 
p. 157). 

Literaturk.—C. F. A. Williams, Story of the Orgaiu London, 
1903, Story of Organ Music, do. 1906 ; H. C. Lahee, The Organ 
and its Masters, do. 1909 ; H. Statham, The Organ and its 
Tosition in Musical Art, do. 1901); J. I. \Vedg'wood, Diction¬ 
ary qf Organ Stops, do. 1906 ; H. W. Richards, The Organ 
Accompaniment of the Church Services (Anglican), do. 1911. 

In conclusion it may be said that music is the 
most powerful ally that the Church has at its dis¬ 
posal. It can touch the emotions and the heart 
where all other means fail. If the organist is in 
earnest (and the minister is sympathetic), he be¬ 
comes the active colleague of his minister in his 
great calling. The best results, however, can 
follow only if both keep an open mind and ‘ live to 
learn.’ The study of the past is the best corrective 
for the present. 

Literature. —E. Dickinson, Music of the Western Church, 
London, 190‘2 ; G. W. Stewart, Music in the Church, do. 1914; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, do,, i. 1889, ii. 1886; 
F. G. Edwards, Common Praise, do. 1887 ; T. F. Forth, Sanc¬ 
tity of Church Music, do. 1914 ; W. S. Pratt, Mist, of Music, 
do. 1911; E. Naumann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr.a, do. 1900; 
W. S. Rockstro, Hist, of Music, do. 1886 ; John Hullah, 
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Hist, of Modem Musi(^, do. 1897; J. E. Matthew, Handbook 
of 5iusicaI History {wWAx Pihliographicp), do. 189S, 2V<<' Litera¬ 
ture of Music, do. 1896; J. S. Bmnpus, Dictionary of Ecclesi¬ 
astical 7'enns, do. 1910; Prayer Jsuok Dictionary, do. 1912; 
C. F. A. Williams, Story of Notation, do. 1903. 

11p:ri$ekt Westeruy. 

MUSIC (Egyptian).—i. Sources.—It is unfortu¬ 
nately impossible to derive much information with 
regard to ancient Egyptian music from the writings 
of the classical aut hors. They coniine themselves 
to general observations, none of which tiarry us 
very far, and some of which are demonstrably 
inaccurate. Diodoru.s (i. 81), indeed, is resj>on- 
sible for an observation on the subject whieli led, 
for a time, to the mistaken idea that the Egyp¬ 
tians were an unmusical race. ‘It was not cus¬ 
tomary,’ he says, ‘ for the Egy^itians to practise 
music, because they considcrctf it elleminato and 
unde.sirahle.’ On m hat grounds his statement is 
based it would he diftiidilt to say, and he himself 
atlmits that the (Keek poets and musicians visited 
Egypt in order to improve their art. IMato {Lcgg. 
ii. h.'ifif.), on the other hand, ascrilies a very high 
antiquity and a very noble character to the sacred 
music of th(^ Egyptians, whose rules <!Oiicerning it 
were, according to him, most rigid, only certain 
kinds being allowed by Government. I'liis is con¬ 
firmed by Strabo (xvii. 1), who says tliat ‘the 
children of the Egyjitians were taught letters, the 
songs appointed by law, and a certain kind of 
music, established liy government, to the exclusion 
of every other’; and, further, that vocal and in¬ 
strumental music was usually admitted in the 
worship of the gods, esjiecially at the commence¬ 
ment of the services, except in the temple of Osiris, 
where neither singers nor players on the flute or 
the lyre were allowed to perform. It is question¬ 
able how much of this confident assertion is the 
result of actual knowledge; the statement as to 
the limiting of the kinds of music (iortainly does 
not agree with what is known from more reliable 
sources. Herodotus (ii. 79) speaks of his surprise 
at finding that the song called Maneros by the Egyp¬ 
tians, a dirge said to have been named after the 
son of the first king of Egypt, was similar to the 
Cyprian dirge Linos or Aihnos. This, however, 
is practically all that can be gathered from such 
sources. 

2. System of music.—The paucity of information 
is still more deplorable when we come to the ques¬ 
tion of the sy.stem of music used by the Egyptians. 
No specimens of their musical notation have been 
preserved to us, for reasons which are manifest. 
Almost the whole of our knowledge of the life of 
ancient Egypt is derived from sculptures, wall- 
paintings, and reliefs; and, while musical scenes 
and instruments are tliero depicted with consider¬ 
able frequency, it is obvious that nothing more 
is to be expected from such sources. A musical 
score woulcl scarcely lend itself to representation 
in granite or limestone. The increasing care with 
which MSS on papyrus are now being collected and 
examined may in time provide us with the necessary 
information ; but up to the present it is lacking. 

Something may oe inferred from the construc¬ 
tion and range of the musical instruments repre¬ 
sented on the monuments and wall-pictures, but 
the limits of such inference are narrow. It is, 
for example, probably a fair inference from the 
material mentioned alxive that the music of the 
Egyptians was not only in unison, but that they 
were accustomed to harmony, and that they had 
even attained to considerable skill in the building 
up of harmonic eflects. The opposite view has been 
frequently expressed, but the testimony of the 
monuments seems conclusive on the point. One 
representation, for example, shows a harp of ten 
strings, and a lute on which at least three times 
as many intervals must have been producible in 
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union witli a lyre of only five Hirings. OtherH 
hIiow j)ij)eK i)layinK to'^ether of Hueh various len^ft-lis 
that they iniist have been desij^ncd to play in 
harmony and not in uniHon. In fact, there are 
repeatea rejiresentatioiiH of what rnij^ht be called 
an orehcHtia, and it H<H‘niM out of the question to 
Hupj)OHe that these aj'^p-ej^ates of instruments were 
designed only to multl|»ly the melody. 

Instanees of tlie various (!onibinations of instru¬ 
ments found in these orchestras are ^;iven by 
WilUinstm (77a’. Anrir.nt Efiyptinrift, ed. 1871, i. 
S6-H9). The fact that the narj> is the instru- 
namt most frequently dcipifded, and that it evi¬ 
dently formed the basis of h]<,^yj>lian instrumental 
music, suj^f^eists tiie furtiuir inference that the 
hifiyj>tian harmony was ymrely diatonic, and that 
every pie(;e must have been played, from bejfinnin{.j 
to erul, in the same key ; tor, before pedals were 
invented, the. harp could play only a strai;j;ht up 
and down diatonic scale, liil.tle more than this can 
even be inferred, much less asserted. St udents of 
this aspect of the subje(;t must b(! referred to the 
various niusic;i,l works mentioned in Uie Literature 
at, t he e.nd of the ai tide, wdiere tlmy will lind all 
tluit can be made of it. 

3 - Importance of music in ancient Egypt.— 

There is, however, abundant evidence of the im- 
)ortant i)lace whicdi music, held in L; 4 y}dian life, 
ts orijrin was ascribed t,o divinity—sometimes to 
the ^.'oddess Isis, but more parti<mlar!y to the ^od 
Thot/h, or 'I'chuti. Aimm;; the sa(;rcd books attri- 
but-(Ml to him are two JU»iks of fh(‘. Sinyv/r. From 
a vf'ry tjarly date it ajqicars to have been the 
taistoni tluit a rcj^mlar p;u l. of the royal estalilish- 
numt should consist of a Itiind instrumentalists 
and sin;,a*rs, d’hus under the Old Fm|)ir<! we 
have mention of a certain Ka'henem, ‘the super- 
int(uidi‘nt of the sinjjjinf.^,’ who was also, \vith a 
s<)mcwhat curious jumblin^j; of duties, superin¬ 
tendent of the royal hariin (Erman, Life in 
Ancirvt Kyyyt, p. Another rcd’erenc-e gives 

us the nanuis of tliree ‘ superint<md<u»ts of the rt>yal 
singing,’ two of whom seem to have been singers 
thetusc.dves, for they oljscrve that ‘they daily 
rejoic.e t he heart of the king with beautiful songs, 
and fullil every wish of the king by their beauti¬ 
ful singing’ (if>. p. ‘i.'iO). Some of these choir- 
mast(;rs npitonr to have Ixjcn of high ra/jk—they 
are callecl ‘royal relatives’ — and to have held 
jiriestly as w(‘ll as musical ojlice, btung priests 
of the king and of his ancestors. Under the New 
Empire there are also references to men who wore 
singers to I’haraoh, and ]»art icularly to one mail, 
Neferron}>et, who was ‘ suj)crintendent of the 
singers to Pharaoh’ and also ‘superintendent of 
the singers of all the gods’ (id. p. This 

points to a regular organization of the sacred 
musit! of the whole Em])ire ; and the probability 
is that there was a stereoty[)ed form of religious 
music,, pres<'rved and maintained by the priests, 
in Avhich, however, jiart was sometimes taken, 
os}»ecially in the time of the New' Emj)ire, by lay 
{)erformers -more ])articularly by women. Under 
the XVllIth dynasty many women of high rank 
were appt)inted to odices connected with the wor¬ 
ship of the temide of Amen, some of them bear¬ 
ing the title qevidt en Amen, ‘singer of Amen’ 
(Hudgo, Hi.storn <f Eyupt, 19U‘2, iv. ITbf.). In fac.t, 
Erman states t hat ‘ W'o scarcely meet with one 
lady under the New’ hhnpire, w'hether she were 
marri(!d or unmarried, the wife of an ecclesiastic 
or layman, w hether she bclongetl to the family 
of a high priest or to tliat of an arti.san, who 
was not, thus connected with a temple’ (p. 295). 
The chief duty of these W’omen was to play the 
sistrum before the god. In .some of the w’all- 
ji<;tures of the time of the New Empire, particu- 
arly in those of the tomb of Uaiuessu III. (dynasty 


XX.), priests are represented a.s performers upon 
the harj). Altogether, therefore, it may be con¬ 
cluded that music, at least in its higher branches, 
w’as held in very high estimation by the am ient 
Itgyptians, and occupied no small jdace in their 
life. The more secular branch of the musical 
profession in Egypt seems to have held a very 
ilillerent position, and to have jterforined musi(‘ of 
a very different type, which was mi.xed with other 
elements of a suflic^iently frivolous kind—a fact 
which may account for tfie misleading stirtenumt 
of Diodorus already quoted. 'I'hc representations 
w'hich have been preserved show that secuhir 
musi(! was used mainly in conne.vion with festivals 
and entertaiTiments not alw ays of t he most decorous 
type, according to our ideas, and was frequently 
acc<»mpanied by the {)orformanccs of professional 
dancers and jugglers. It is perliaj)s pcrmissilde to 
infer that tin; average of musical tiiste. in Egypt 
was not very different from what it is in our ow n 
land. 

V.triations iti Uu- current musical taste may 1'0 traced from 
the pictures of social life. Under tlie Old Kiiipire iuHtrnmeiital 
music seems to hav<* been performed solely h\ men, and to ha\e 
served mainly as an accoinpanimmit to the voice. In (he time 
of the New Umpire women players on the lyro, the lute, and 
the double iiipe are met with. 

'riic singers seem at all periods to have nuirked 
the rhythm hy clapping the hands—in ftict, this 
simple method of maiking time is so insc]»jinihle 
in tlie Egyjitiiin mind from the idea of music 1 hat 
the word ‘to wing’ is written in till periods by the 
hieroglyi>hic sign of a hand. lllind ]>eiformeis 
w«!r(! not unknown — a rtqiresentation from Tell 
el-AniJtrna shows a blind harpist accompanying 
several blind cdiorislcrs who mark the rhythm 
with the (dapping of hands. 

4. Musical instruments,—When w’e come to the 
<luestion of the musical inslrunu.'nts enqdoyed by 
the Egyptians, tlnu'e is no lack of reliable lual.erial, 
the mural de(;orations of the various tombs abound¬ 
ing in r(q)r(‘.s(;ntat.ions of tlie diffeixuit, instruments. 
Of these tin; harp seems always to have been tlie 
chief and the favourite. It is found in various 
forma and various df^grees of elaboration, ranging 
from small instruments w itb si.x or seven strings, 
which could be easily carried, and wore frequently 
played by perfonmus seated or kneeding on the 
ground—the instrument being either rested on its 
own base or su]iported on a light stand-up to 
very largo and elaborate omxs, whose base was 
enlargcul to form a resonarn^e-chamber, and w hich 
sometimes carried as many as tw’cnty strings; 
these were jilayc.d by performers standing, and 
seem to have been more or less reserved for music 
of a more elevated, possibly altogether of a r(i- 
ligious, type, as the jaufonmus ujion them appear 
to liave been jiriests. A very small harp wdtli four 
strings, and played by a performer w ho rests it on 
lier shoulder (Wilkinson, i. 121), is considered by 
Naumann to be the lirst authentic form of Uic 
Egyjitian harp. Erman, however, refers it (p. 252) 
to the time of the New Empire, and bis opinion 
is to be preferred. The greate.st elaboration of the 
harj) is reached in the time of dynasties XIX. and 
XX\ The representations of priests playing the 
harp in the tomb of Kamessu III, show’ instruments 
which are not only distinguished by the uumher 
of their strings, hut are also very elaborately 
(lecoraUid, the framework Ixung carved ami inlaid 
w'ith gold, ivory, tortoise-sliell, and mother-of- 
pearl, and ornamented with various ligures. The 
chief distinction bctw’cen the Egyptiiui and the 
modern harp is tliat in the former the front sup¬ 
port or pole is lacking, and theiv are no jjcdals, 
so that change of key can have been accomplished 
only by retuning tlie instrument by means of 
the pegs. The strings of the harp, as also those 
of the lyre, appear to have been or catgut; in one 
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specimen of the latter they have heeii found still 
in positit)n, and so well preserved iia bo sound 
when struck. Several sinaUer instiunionts of harp 
type hut of unusual shapes were also in use, and 
are figured by Wilkinson (i. 119). 

Of smaller instruments, the lute or guitar is the 
one most frequently met witli; its symbol ^ , nefer^ 
is one of the commonest liieroglyphic signs. Its 
Egyptian name was derived from the Semitic nhl. 
It appears to have been i)layed chitdly by women, 
and was sometimes slung by a band round the 
neck. The body was of wood, sometimes covered 
with leather. Originally it was an exceedingly 
irimitive instrument, with only one string, but 
ater it became possessed of tliree, which were 
played by means of a plectrum. The strings were 
fastened at the lower end to a triangular piece of 
wood or ivory, and at the u])])er extrenuty of the 
handle they passed over a small crossbar and were 
secured either by pegs or by being passed through 
an aperture in the handle, rf»und which they were 
then bound. The lute does not appear to have had 
any luidgo. 

The hjre was probably not a native Egyptian 
instrumemt, but a foreign imoortation. It »h)es not 
make its ajtjjeaiunee before* tru; time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty except on one occasion. On the wall of 
the tomlj of the prince Khnemu-lndep at Beni 
Hasan (dynasty Xlt.) it is represented in tlu; hands 
of one of a company of Aamu or Bedawtn who are 
))eing introduced to the prima;. In this case it is 
Ixiing played by a man ; but as an Egyptian instru¬ 
ment it seems to have been more fre<piently played 
hy women. It is found of various shapes iind 
sizes, ranging from small instruments with live 
strings, whicli were carri(!d under the arm and 
»lay(!d either with or Avithout a plectrum, up to 
arge, ones of (ughteen strings, reaching a height 
of about six feet, and standing on an ornamental 
base. Specimens of the Egyptian lyre in the 
Berlin and L(*yden musciurns sliow one of its arms 
shorter than tlie other, in order possibly to provide 
an easy method of tuning, by sliding the strings 
along the bar on which they were tight(uie<l. 

Of wind instruuumts almost none but wooden 
.specimen.s have been pr<!S(!rved. Pictures in tht; 
monuments, however, show troops accompanied 
by trumpeters who use a very simple straight 
trumpet of about IS inches in length, and made 
apparently of brass or some similar metal {e.g., 
th(! representation of tlu; battle of llamessu II. 
against the Kheta). Various kinds of flute are 
reiiresimted. In (be time of the Old Einpire 
there were two sorts in use, one of extraordinary 
length—4 or 5 feet -wliicli was held by the playe.r 
obliquely Indiind him, Jind a short one, varying in 
the sjieeimeiiH j)reserved from 7 to 15 inelies in 
length. Later, in the time of the New Empire, 
these seem to have b(!en almost superseded hy 
the double pipe, an instniimnit with the moutll- 
pieiies brought together and the tube.s separating 
in V-shape and terniiriating in bel]-shaj>ed mouHis. 
This form of pii)e is fre<piently figured, being 
played mostly by female performers, and often as 
an aecompaniment to dancers. 

The flutes preserved are of wood, ivory, horn, or bone, but 
others were made of reeds ; and, in J.SS!>, '\V. M. Flinders Petrie 
found at Illahun, in tiie toinh of a lady named Make!,, two 
musical reeds incased for protection in a larff-er reed. 'J!ho scale 
indicated l)y their holes is the major scale {Ten Yearn' Digging 
in Egypt, London, 1893, p. 

Garstang’s exciavations at Beni Hasan in 1902-04 
provided good sptM'imens of several of the inst ru¬ 
ments described above. A liarp of five strings 
presented no difledonces of any importance as com¬ 
pared with already-existing sjtecimens in Paris, 
Turin, and the British Museum. A drum, 65 
centimetres in length and 29 in breadth, was 


carved from a single cylinder of wood. Its ends 
were of parchment, connected together by a net¬ 
work of leather thongs. These thongs were 
tightened hy being twisted with a short stick, so 
as to enable the pitch of the instrument to be 
imiintained. Two flutes were of considerable in¬ 
terest, and Averc the subject of an artii^le by 
Soutligate in the Musical News of Aug. 1903. 
They are respecTively 90 and 95 centimetres in 
length, made of the Avater-reed (Arundo donax). 
Each has four notches, the tubes are open through¬ 
out, and a slight thinning at the mouth-end sug¬ 
gests tliat a mouth-piece of some sort may have 
been attached. Tlieie are three finger-holes 5 
millimetres in Avidth, the distances of these from 
tlie mouth-end being G2‘5, 68 (5, and 81 centimetres 
in tlie shorter flute, whose natural note 'w f. TJie 
natural note of the longer tube is c natural. The 
notes produced by tlie finger-holes are in the one 
case e, /, g, b flat; and in the other /, / sharp, 
a sharp, and c. An Aral) flute-player at Beni 
Hasan had no difficulty in [)hiying tluiso ancient 
instruments, which very much resembled his own 
flute in principle, though the latter was made out 
of an old gun-barrel. The date of tlie tomb in 
wliieb tlie.se objects were found is unfortunately 
somewhat uncertain, but they may be ascribed to 
the period of the Middle Kingdom. 

Among instruments of percussion there were 
several forms of drum, cymbals, castanets, the 
tambourine, and the sistrum. Tlie commonest 
form of drum is a long narrow (lylinder of wood 
or cojiper covensl with jiarchment at both ends, 
the parchment being strained by bracing cords. 
It occurs childly in military scenes. During the 
march it Avas slung in a vertical position over the 
drummer's shoulder, Jind be played it by beating it 
with liis hand. Another type of drum was more 
like the side drum of present times in shape, Avith 
this difl'ereiice, that its sides Aiere convex, giving 
it the shape of a small cask. This tyi>e was lieaten 
with two drumstic^ks. A form of drum frequently 
repre.sented corresjionds to the dnrahiiJca used at 
the present time by peasant women and the Nile 
boatmen. It is of funnel shape, and was ajipareiitly 
made of pottery, Avif h parchment strained over the 
wide mouth. The Egyptian cyynhals were smaller 
than those now in u.se, ranging from 5^ to 7 inches 
in diameter. In ot her respeids they were similar to 
them, and Avere made either of brass or of an alloy 
of silver and bras.s. Castanets were in the form of 
slightly curved sticks of wood or ivory, about a 
foot long, and often terminating in a human head. 
The tambourine or timbrel Hp})ears to have been 
a favourite instrument in religious ceremonies as 
well as in secular music. It was ])layed by cither 
men or women, hut oftener by the latter. Three 
types are rejnesented—one circular, one square or 
oblong, and a third of tAVO squares, seoaratod by a 
bar. There is no direct evulence of tlie existence 
of the metal rings or disks found in tlie frame of 
the modern instrument; but, from the way in 
which the performer is seen to wave it over his 
head, it may be comduded that these existed. 
There remains the sistrum, which was the sacred 
musi<;al UMitrwmoiit par excellence, if indeed it may 
be c.’illed a musit:al instrument. It consisted of a 
handle, generally carved in the shape of a head of 
the godiless Hathor, from the upjier end of Avhich 
ro.se an arch of bronze ribbon, somewhat in the 
shape of an elongated horseshoe. Through holes 
in the sides of this an;h there avito loosidy inserted 
three or four metal bars, bent at each end to keep 
them from slipping out. When tin,* sistrum was 
waved, these oars, striking on the bronze arch, 
emitted a tinkling sound. The sistrum was used 
in the moat solemn religious services, and Avas 
frequently carried hy Avomen of the most exalted 
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rank. Several siatra have been preserved, varyinf^ 
from 8 to 18 inches in bmj^th. Mcxiels of Hi.stra in 
enamelled ware were ofttjn de]>osited in tombs, 
being first broken in sign of mourning. 

LiTRiiATtiRB.—Herodotus^ hk. ii. ; Diodorus, bk. i.; Strabo, 
bk. x\ii. ; Plato, Leu[f. bk. li.; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners aitil 
CusUnns of the Ancient Efjyptians, ed. London, 1871, i. 82-]4f>, 
Bee also larger ed. IS.'itt, i. ; C. R. Lepsius, Denhtnider am 
Aegypten und Aethiojfen, llerlin, 1840-59; A. Erman, Life 
in Ancient Egypt, Erij;. tr., London, 1894, pp. 240-2.'j.''), ‘205; M. 
Brodrick and A. A. Morton, Concise- Diet, of Eyj/p. Archae¬ 
ology, do. l.)0‘2, pp. 02, 10.5-107, 100; C. Engel, Music of the 
most Ancient Nations, do. 1804 ; W. Chappell, Hist, of Music, 
do. 1874, i. ; J. F. Rowbotham, Hist, of Music, do. 1885-87, i. ; 
E. Naumann, Hist, of Music, Eng. Lr., do. 1H82-80, i. 34-63; 
J. Garstang, Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, do. 1007 ; 
Southgate, In Musical Hews, Aug. 1003. 

James Baikie. 

MUSIC (Greek and Roman).—Any tradition as 
to the first stages of development of Greek music 
is veiled in mythical obscurity. It is natural that 
with a lively and artistic people, such as thefireeks 
were, the culture of music should have been very 
wide-spread. There was a great abundance of 
popular melodies, which brightened up the every¬ 
day life of the people (see Biicher, Arbeit und 
lihythmus^) ; their social life was enlivened by love- 
songs and drinking-songs, and they glorified the 
gods at their festivals, as well as tlie victors in the 
national games, with choral songs accompanied by 
dances. Pindar, from whose pen there are still in 
existence forty-four odes of the last-mentioned 
kind, was a composer a.s well as a poet. Tlie 
oldest piece of Greek music whicli has come down 
to us—leaving out of ac(!Ount as unquestionably 

S iurious the composition of three verses of the 
omeric Hymn to Demeter—is tlie beginning of a 
melody to Pindar’s first Pythian Ode. The Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher published it in his Musurgm 
universalis (Rome, 1650). It is true that the 
manuscript to which he appeals has not been 
found, and therefore the genuineness of the melody 
has been doubted in various quarters. Von Jan 
{Musici scriptores Greed ; see also Sunplement, 

‘ Melodiarum reliquiae’) has not admittea it to his 
list at all. The most reliable information on all 
questions relating to the history of Greek music 
is to be found in Hugo Riemann’s Handhuch der 
Musikge.'ichichte, I. i. (the Pindar melody is given 
on p. 131). 

The epoch-making researches of Rudolph West- 
phal (Die Musik des griech. AUertutns and Griech. 
IJarmonik und Melopoeic^) require critical testing, 
because Westphnl, wdth more imagination than 
discretion, has advanced a great many uncertain 
hypotheses. F. A. Gevaert’s Hist, et tn^orie dc la 
musique de VantiquiU must also be used with 
caution, as he depends too mucli upon Westphal’s 
hypotheses. The same apjilies to Gleditsch, who 
treats the music of t he Greeks as an appendix to 
metrics in Iwan Miiller’s Ilandbuch aer klass. 
Altertumsioissensrhaft^, vol. ii. 

Out of the choral lyric sprang the drama, which 
in the classical period was chiefly musical drama. 
The comparative criticism which Aristophanes in 
his Frogs devotes to the art of A£.schylu8 and 
Euripides is aimed at their music quite as much 
as the contents of their dramas. There is also 
extant a short fragment of a melody from the 
Orestes of Euripides (see von Jan’s Supplement, 
p. 4f.). 

Alongside of the drama, from about B.C. 400 
the dithyrainbus assumed an important part in the 
perfecting of musical expression ; and the primitive 
ydpoi became from that time the field in which 
ever-increasing virtuosity could display its skill. 
In correspondence with tlie freer formation of the 
lyrical rhythms, from this time onwards the voice- 
part paid more attention to the distribution of the 
accents, which in the Greek language have a 


musical meaning of their own (cf. Cnisius, ‘ Die 
deljjhischen Hymnen ’ in Philologus, liii., Suppl.). 
Be.side.s songs accompanied by stringed instruments 
(KidaptpdtKT^) and those accornjianiod by wind-instru¬ 
ments (auXifStKi)), there w'as also pure instrumental 
music (KLdapicTLK-f} and aiiXrjTiK-if). Guhrauer has 
show'n (Altgriech. Prograitun-musik) that the in¬ 
strumental mu.sic of the ancients was essentially 
‘ programme’ (i.e. illustrative or descriptive) musii;, 
e.specially in the case of the Pythian pdfxoi, which 
repre.sented Ai»ollo’s fight with the dragon. 

The great importance which the Greeks attached 
to music is also shown in the fact that mu.sic culture 
and instruction were subjects of minute State 
control. Even Plato, who in his IloXtrefa expresses 
liim.self a pronounced opponent to art, gives in that 
work most detailed attention to the regulating of 
music. On the high estimate of the ancients of 
the ethical value of music, and the controversy of 
the schools of philosophy about it, see Abert, 
Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Mtisik. 
Sparta especially, acting under government orders, 
took an interest in music, and we find Terpander 
of Lesbos, the oldest musician of importance, 
active there in the 6 th or 7th cent. B.C. His name 
is closely connected with the history of citharodic 
m nsic. 

Songs in ancient times, whether sung by indi¬ 
viduals or by a choir, were in unison throughout, 
with fhe exception that boys’ and men’s voices 
were an octave apart from each other. Moreover, 
the independent tones of the accompanying instru¬ 
ments, which may have been in.serted between, 
must not be understood as a second part in the 
sense attached to that expression by an ear 
accustomed to harmony. Westjihal’s contentions 
about polyphony rest partly on arbitrary conclu¬ 
sions and partly on a misunderstanding of the 
w’ord TToXvipojpla, which does not have t)ie same 
meaning as our modern ‘polyphony’ (see Graf, de 
Greecorum veterurn re 7nusica; for informatit)n 
about stringed instruments see von Jan, Die 
griech. Saiteninstruniente, and art. ‘ Saiteninstru- 
mente,’ in Baumeister’s Denknxdlcr des klass. 
Altertums, iii.). 

The bow was entirely unknown to the ancients ; 
the strings were either plucked with the fingers, as 
we play our harps, or beaten with a small plectrum 
(TrXrjKTpop), like our zither or the cymbal of the 
gypsies. The stringed instruments may be divided 
into two chief classes : the older simple Xvpa (called 
in Homer the sLOapis or <f>6ppiyi), and the Kiddpa, 
which is distinguished from the Xijpa by its large 
square sounding-board. The original number of 
strings was seven. How they were tuned, if in 
the Dorian octave (see below) with the omission 
of the third highest degree, just as, we are in¬ 
formed, Terpander used it, or otherwise, we cannot 
now determine. Each string gave only one sound ; 
the Greeks knew nothing about shortening the 
strings by means of bridges. The flageolet seems 
to have been the only known means of getting 
from the string a note difl'erent from the funda¬ 
mental one. Besides the seven-stringed lyre, there 
were also in common use a number of difl'erent 
harjj-like instruments with a far greater number 
of strings. 

Tlie class of wind-instruments is represented 
by the ajJX 6 i, which in size and pitch resembled 
our clarionet rather than the flute, as it had a 
double set of reeds, and was blown from the end 
(see von Jan, art. ‘ Floten,’ in Bauineister). 

It is peculiar to the Greeks that almost invari¬ 
ably two auXol were used at the same time by one 
player—a fact which Gevaert tries in vain to gloss 
over. The oldest representative of avX 6 s-playing 
is Olympus, who, like Terpander, was from Asia- 
Minor, and belonged probably to about the same 
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time. The oldest so-called enharmonic scale is 
ascribed to him, and is, according to Riemann’s 
convincing hypothesis (p. 43 f.), the live-note scale 
without semitones, which makes its appearance 
as the earliest stage among other peoples as well— 
d e g a h d\ From d U) d' is the Fhr^'gian octave, 
and Olympus came from Phrygia. After they had 
become acquainted with the mil seven-note octave, 
people felt in these old melodies the intentional 
omission of the third note in each tetrachord, 
/ and c. When the series of tones was trans¬ 
ferred to the Dorian octave e-e', and by this 
transposition the third tone was omitted, they 
had reached the second stage of development of 
the enharmonic ef a h c' where twice an interval 
of a semitone and one of two whole tones succeed 
one another. Kiemann demonstrates the same 
arrangement in Japanese music. Finally, by means 
of inserting the quarter-tone (Sieo-ts) between e and 
/ as well as between h and c\ they again made up 
the tetrachord to four notes, 'riiis is the latest 
form of enharmonic, and the only one recognized 
by later theorists. 

Among other instruments, apart from cymbals, 
kettle-drums, and castanets, wiiicli serve the pur¬ 
poses of rhythm only, not of harmony, we must 
mention the organ because of the great import¬ 
ance which it has assumed in Christian times. It 
appears for the lirst time in Ale.vandrian and 
Koman times as hydraulua, ‘ water-c»rgan —so 
calh'tl because the air-supply was obtained by 
means of water-pressure—but it had only a limited 
and wholly secular use. The Alexandrian and 
Roman epochs (cf. Frie<Uiinder, J^Ute7igeschichte 
Horns'^) show, indeed, a wide-spread musical 
activity, but it was not sufficiently creative; it 
lived entirely in the traditions oi the classical 
Greeks. In fact, an attempt was made in Hadrian’s 
time, as by Julian afterwards, to approach still 
nearer to these by means of a reform to the archaic 
(cf. Mbhler, Gefich. dcr alien und mittclaltei'l. 
M'usiJc, j). 34 f.), The early Christian music, there¬ 
fore, which grew out of the musical life of the 
Romans, seemed to be a direct continuation of the 
ancient Greek. Attenqits to show the close con¬ 
nexion between the two have been made, especially 
by Gevaert [La Melopiie, antiaue, dans U clumt 
de I'njiise latinc), and Mbliler (‘Die griech., 
griech.-rbni., und altchrist.-lat. Musik,’ in JiQ ix. 
iSuppl.). Abort [Die MJtsikanschauwicj dcs Mittcl- 
alters und ihre Gruudlagen) ucknoAvledges a direct 
connexion for the Fast only, wliile the (Jiristian 
music of the West is a tiling really new ami only 
artilicially adapted to the ancient theory by the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 

Along with the develojmient of practical music 
theoretical investigation of music was also pro¬ 
ceeding. The lirst irnjtortant stride was made by 
I’ythagoras, when he showed how the numerical 
projiorlions of the consonances correspond to the 
varying lengths of a string. The later Pytha¬ 
goreans were aware that the notes are due to 
aerial vibrations, which have similar underlying 
relations to one; another. ’I’he only consonances 
recognized by the ancients were the octavo, the 
fifth, and the fourth ; it was much later that they 
became conscious of the third as a harmonious 
chord (cf. tiraf. Die Tkeorie der Akustik im 
griech. Altert^un). The proportion of the third 
4: 5 seems to have been hit upon more by accident 
as one of the results of many calculating experi¬ 
ments ; it was as unknown to I’ythagoras as the 
small whole-tone 9 : 10. He got by the addition of 
two large whole-tones the very large third 64:81, 
and, as the dillerence between this and the fourth, 
the very artilicial semitone 243 : 256. An excellent 
example of these Pythagorean studies is the 
Sectio Canonif of the great mathematician Euclid 


(von Jan, Musici scriptores Greedy p. 148 f. ; on 
pp. 116-147 is collected all that is known about 
the Pythagoreans). 

An attitude of opposition to the Pythagoreans 
was assumed to some extent by the school of 
Aristotle. What we find scattered through the 
diflerent waitings of Aristotle about music, von Jan 
has carefully gathered together at the beginning 
of his collection. Bk. xix. and part of l)k. xi. 
of the Aristotelian Problcrnata treat of weighty 
musical questions. These are rt'produced and 
annotated in von Jan, p. 39 f. But his treat¬ 
ment is superseded by the edition of Gevaert 
and Vollgrail [Lcs PrubUrnes niusienux d'Aristote), 
which handles the subject from new and fruitful 
points of view. The most important puj)il of 
Aristotle, wdth regard to music, and at the same 
time the greatest musical theorist of Rnti(]uity, 
Avas Aristoxenus, whose Elements of Harmony 
should be studied in Macran’s 'Lpicrro^ivov iipfioviKa 
aroixeia (Oxford, 1902) instead of in tlie somewhat 
profuse treatment of Weslplial (Lei[)zig, 1883- 
93). Aristoxenus managed to find the proper 
medium between the empiricism of the practical 
musician.s, which was based on no princijde, and 
the too abstract theory of the l^ythagoreans. A 
very important source of information is found, 
again, in the three books de Musica of Aristides 
OuintilianuH (ed. Albert Jahn, Berlin, 1882), who 
lived in the 1st or 2nd cent, A.D. VV’^e get the 
greatest amount of historical information in the 
book piescrved under Plutarch’s name, llepl novciKrjs 
(ed. Weil and Reinach, with Fr. tr. and notes). A 
little later lived Ptolcma^us, the great geographer 
and astronomer, whose Harmonies, along with the 
commentary of Porphyrins, represents the last 
great system of ancient musical theory. Both of 
the.se works were largely supplemented by Bryen- 
nius the Byzantine, who belonged to the 14th 
century. The newest (!) edition of all these throe 
books is that of John Wallis, in his Opera mathe¬ 
matical iii., in the year 1699. 

Among other Greek wTitera special mention is 
due to Alypius in the 4th cent, a.d., as the man 
who has handed down to us most fully the Greek 
system of notation, by writing out and describing 
altogether fifteen transposition-scales in the three 
kinds of tones, so that—with the omission of the 
last .six series—be has really given and described 
thirty-nine scales through two octaves and in two 
kinds of musical clmracters (von Jan gives the 
tables on p. 367 f.). 

The Greeks had a double musical notation. The 
newer em{)loys the well-known letters of the Ionic 
alphabet, and that in descending order; the older 
consists of heterogeneous signs, and up to the pre¬ 
sent time neither its origin nor the system or its 
composition has been exnlainod. Only the practi¬ 
cal meaning of the signs has been made quite clear. 
In the older system the raising of a note a quarter- 
tone or a semitone was signified by a different 
position of the same sign. The newer notes used 
to be called singing-notes and the older ones 
instrument-notes, but the Delphian discoveries 
have shown us that their use Avas not originally 
distinguished in that Avay. Among the Latin 
writers Boethius, who was a contemporary of the 
great Theodoric, is worthy of mention on account 
of the authoritative position which his work, de 
Musica, held all through the Middle Ages, We 
noAv find the most lucid collection of sources in 
Riemann, pp. 10-26. 

With regard to the extant specimens of music, 
the three Hymns of Dionysius anti Mesomedes 
were the first to be made knowm ; they belonged 
to Hadrian’s time, and were communicated by the 
father of Galileo in 1681. In 1650 there followed 
Kircher’s Pindar melody. All the other pieces we 
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owe to the Jant decade of the 19th century. There 
is the fragment from Euiipides’ (Jrextes, preserved 
on paf)yruM ; and there are aJso the two iJyniiis to 
Apollo, apparently from the ‘2ml cent. H.C., which 
the excavations of the French at Delphi have 
brought to liglit; and, lastly, the only conijdetelv 
preserved piece, the Epitaph of Seikilos. All 
these are admirably brought together in von Jan’s 
S'uppl(‘)nent ; the Seikilos song is given in facsimile 
in Miihler, (rCSr/iir/ttf., p, 19. 

The ba-sis of tbe ancient (Ireek tone-system was 
the tetraehord, i.c. a succession of a semitone and 
two whole tone.s— c f g a ; and then? may have been 
an ancient sort of singing theme, which moved only 
within the (amipass of (lu?se notes—the tonic a and 
the dominant e (cf. the frequent recitative con¬ 
clusion a e in modern music). 'I’he addition of a 
second similarly constructed tetraehord aljove it— 
h c' d' e' -gives rise to the Dorian octave e-e/. 
It corresponds to our A minor, for a is the 
tonic, and the Dorian oiitave therefore contains 
the notes for melodies wliic.h reach a.s far as a lifth 
above the tonic and a fourth below it. The key¬ 
note a is called iilai) (the names of the notes are 
feminine, being understood); the lowest is 

the vir6.Tr) (tlie idea of high and low is here ap¬ 
parently reversed ; probably the designation is due 
to the jiosition of the .strings on certain old instru¬ 
ments) ; th(! highest, in contrast to this, is called 
vtJtt; vi6.Tr), lit. ‘the lowest’). "I'he stringed 
instrument was licld on the left side, so that the 
lowest string was fait,best away from the body. 
As the tonic was the one which sounded most 
frequently and loudest, it was struck with the 
thumb; and then t he index-linger came on the 
next lowest. This linger is called 6 (from 

XelxtjJ, ‘lick,’ lit. ‘licking linger’); and hence the 
note g itself is called i) ^ixav6s. The names of 
the remaining notes are simply derived from their 
position, the Dorian octave being named in this 
way : 

e / g a h c d e' 

vnirri irapvirdrri pteVtj napapL^irr} rpirt; wapamjryi tnijnj 

or 

irapa/Afcro? 

The, upper tetraehord can also be added in such 
a wny that the /x^dr) is its starting note. Then it 
is ca*lled, not h c' d' e', but a b <•' d'. The two 
tetra(diords are drawn so nearly together by this 
process that the two form only s(!ven tones. From 
diivdiTTu}, ‘join together,’ the notes of this upper 
tetraehord are called the dvvr))tix6voi, and in contrast 
to this the notes of the tetraehord first described 
are the die^eiry^dvot. The rrapap^ar) drops out, b is 
called Tphr), and so on. ‘riius, for exanijile, the 
vi)Tr) of the combined tetraehord is the .same note 
as the rrapavTf)Tr) of the other, namely d. By intro¬ 
ducing the note b, they now made use of this 
tetrm hord as a means of modulating from A minor 
to 1> minor. The Dorian o<‘tave was extended 
in both direc^tions, a combined tetraehord hr-e., 
the i'lrraroi, being added Vielow {e-a are called, in 
contrast to this, the gt'o-oi); and similarly a 
combined e.'-a', tb.e vveppoXaloi, was added above. 
Now we have two comj)lete octaves, with the ex¬ 
ception of the note a; this is added and is there¬ 
fore called the irpo<T\ap.fiav6p.6vos. In this way the 
complete system of liftecm notes is formed—or 
eighteen rather, as the three notes of the com¬ 
bined tetraehord are usiudly addi?<l. In reality it 
consists of sixteen notes, two of which (c' and d') 
have double signs; a is now really p.6(xr), for it 
stands at the interval of an octave from the rrpoa- 
\ap.pav6p.€voi as well as from the vrjTr) vmpfioXaLiav. 

The Dorian octave e-e' is one of the seven 
possible sections from the infinitely continuous 
diatonic scale without chromatic signs. In our 
music there are only two of them in use, namely. 


the (descending) minor scale a'-a and the major 
scale €-<•'. In Greek mu.sic we find all the seven 
u.sed. They are called the .seven apfiovlai, from 
dpp.6^u}, ‘fit togetlier,’ becrause the combination 
of .semitones and tones in each scale wa.s in a 
difrerent order. Coming downwards from e to c' 
of the Dorian scale, d-d' is called the Phrygian 
octave, r-r' the J^ydian, h Mixolydian, a Hypo- 
dorian or Atolian, g Hyjtiopbrygian or Ionic (lastic), 
and f 11 ypolydian. Thanks to Boethius, these 
names came to be used in the Church music of the 
Middle Ages, but, through a confusion, possibly 
due t o the transference of the names to the trans¬ 
position scales (.sc(? below), tin; (dmreh notes are 
placed dill'erently and in an invi;rted order: 


Dorian . 

Anciont. 

. . e' 

Middle Ages. 
d 

JMir.vpian 

d' 

e 

Lv<Iiaii . 

d 

/ 

Mixolvdi.'in 

h 

g 

IlyjioiioriiiM . 

a 

a 

II.vpo])lit% i^ian 

9 

h 

llypolyiliuti . 

. . f 

d 

Vlbhh'f, Uc.s-rh. p. 

79 f.). 



The jKisition of the tonic in the Greek octaves is 
still an unsolved problem. If, as in the Dorian, 
it is to be lookeil for at the fourth stiigc from 
below, then, for examjde, the Plirygian would be 
a G major with a large seventh, the Lydian an 
F major with an exc(;eding]y large fourth. Perhaps 
several octjivc.s have the same tonic (as Dorian 
and yEiolian, which at that time stood in the rela¬ 
tion of aulhentic ami plagal to each other), and 
differ only in the compass of the notes used in 
the melody. Probably the scales were originally 
accidental, i.e. they conl,ained the tones of certain 
melodies which were well known in })articular 
localities (hence the names), and not until some 
time later, when they were united in a system, 
w'ere they conceived as essential, i.c. always de¬ 
pending on a fixed tonic;. 

Up to this point the basis of our examination 
has been the diatonic scale witinmt chromatic 
signs. Now each of Lin; seven o(‘t.av(;s can l>e trans- 
po.sed to our scale of equal temperament of twelve; 
semitones; thus arise the TpSiroi, or tran.sjxjsition- 
sc.ules, which are called likewise by the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, etc. If, in the octave e-c', 
we rai.se /and r. to /S and eff, we get a Phrygian 
octave, and if Ave also raise g and d, the Lydian is 
formed. To correspond to this Biemann comjmses 
the Lydian Tp6rro% like the scale with four sharps, 
and transcribes in C# minor the pieces handed down 
in this kind of scale. In all of her writers we find 
them transcribed in D minor. For Pxdlermann and 
E'ortlage, who started the investigation of Greek 
mmsical notation in 18-17, regarded the IIypolydian 
octave {f-f' without signs) as the fumiarnental 
scale, and so related the trans]»osit,ion-scales to this 
octave that, for example, the Dorian rpdiros was 
fixed as B minor with fivi; flats, for in this way/-/ 
gives a Dorian octave. Biemann (])p. 186, 193 1 .) 
rejects this raising as groundless and misleading. 
'I’he setting up of these scales presupposes a know¬ 
ledge of tempered pitch. (Properly sp(;aking, there 
could be only twelve, but they went far beyond 
the octave, and so Alypius counts fifteen .specially- 
named Tpdrroi.) As a matter of fact, practical 
musicians made use of tempered pitch even in 
classical times, and Ari.stoxenus made it the basis 
of his theory, in op}>osition to the Pythagoreans, 
who contended from the speculative standpoint for 
the j)ure nitch. 

With the seven &.pp.ovlat and the twelve TpbrroL or 
■6vol in diatonic succe.ssion the wealth of the (ireek 
tono- 8 y.stein is not exhausted. The two inner 
notes of the tetraehord could always be lowered 
according to the character of the piece of music, 
and were therefore called the variables, in oppo- 
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sition to tlie tAvo outside notes, which always 
formed a fourth. If the third note was lowered a 
semitone, tliere arose the series of ^ tone i tone 
tone —(' f ft a. This is the chroiuatiu genus, in 
contrast to the diatonic. The third genus of tone 
Avas tne enharmonic, already nientione<l, Avhere 
tAvo quarter-tones are followed by an interval 
of a third, e & f a—f now occuj»ying the third 
place in the tetrachord. Besides these three genera, 
t here Avere, numerous intermediate gradations used 
by the virtuosi ; and the fragments of music which 
have been ju'eserved also sliow mi.xtures of chro¬ 
matic and diatonic elements, about which the 
Avriters on theory give no information. We can 
see from the scales of Aristides (p. 21) that tlie 
scahi-system Avas not so systematically comidete 
in riato’s time as it ai)])carH later (cf. Laloy, in 
lirii xxiv. 31 f.). 

LiTK iiATi'iiK. — H. Abert, T>ie Lehre vom Ethos in drr (trirch. 
JUtfsik, Lciitzis;, iJie 3insikaiitt('.haiiiing ties 31 ittutalters 

v.nd Hire Gnnuiliujen, llalln, laoi); Aristides Quintilianus, (te 
M'usi'ra, f(l A. Berlin, 18S2; Aristoxeaus, 'ApiJLOfiKa 

2TO(,x-fia. ed. ]l. AVostpliul, Lt'i}>/.i«-. ISSC.-U;!, ed. II. S. Miieran, 
<.)xford, 1002; A. Baiimeister, lienkmolur d^s klass. Alfrrtinnx, 
Muiii-’li and Lcipzi*;, lSSr<-SS ; P'. Bellennann, hie Tonleitern 
xmd Musikniiten der (irieclicii, Berlin, IS47; K. Biichcr, Arheit 
inid l\hf/fiiiiriis'-i, Leipzig, 1002; O. Crusiiis, ‘Die ilelpliiacJicn 
HyniTK'ii,’ J'hilo/ogiis, liii. flSfM] Suppl. ; L. Friedlander, 
SittcniteschicUte lloinst, Leipzi^f, ioOl ; F. A. Gevaert, JJisf. 
et thrurie de, la imtsigw de I'antiqxiiU, 2 vols., Dhent, iy7r>-.Hl, 
/,a ,Melop(*e antiipie. dans le. chant de V^glise latine, do. 1896; 
Gevaert and J, C. VoUgra-ff, LesF'rohli'rnesmusicaxt.xd'Aristote, 
I'aris, ISOO- l()0:i ; H. Gledit.sch, 'Mctrik der (Iriechen und 
Knmer,’ in I. Muller’s Uandbxich de.r klass. Altertnxnsiciss. ii.*^ 
[1901] ; E. Graf, de: Gramerxim vetenan. re xnxisica, Marburg, 
1889, hie Thenrie der AkxtMik ini grie.ch. Attertuin., Gtaabiiinen, 
1804, and in Jahreshericht uher die Eortschritte de.r klass. Alter- 
tumsxviss. civ. (lOOOj, cxviii. [1002]; H. Guhrauer, Altgrxech. 
Prograin.m,-nixisik, Wittenberg, 1004 ; C. von Jan, Die griech. 
Saiieninstrxi'Dieiite, Saargeniund, 18S2; L. Laloy, * Anciennes 
(lamineH enbannonifiues,' liJ'h xxiv. [1900]; A. Mdhler, OVwA, 
d<>r alte.n mid xnittelalterl. Mnsik, Leipzig, 1000, ‘Die griech,, 
griech.-rom., nnd allchriHt.-lat. Musik,^ in iCQ ix. 11808) Suppl. ; 
Mavnu' scriptures (iru'ci, ed. C. von Jan, Leipzig, 1S06, and 
Sxippleineiit, ‘ Melodiarum retKiuiao,’ do. 1890; Plutarch, Tlepi 

,_ iK-ijs, ed. 11. Weil and T, Tleinach, Paris, 1000; i^tolemaeus, 

JIarmonies, Porphyriu.s, and Bryeniiius, ed. J. AA'allis, Opera 
mat he mat tea, Oxford, 1(599, iii. ; H. Rieninnn, IJandhueh der 
Mnslkgeschichtc, i. i., Leipzig, 1994; R. We.stphal, Die Masik 
de.s (jrieeh, Altertums, do. ISS.'l, Griech. Llannonik xmd Melo- 
poei'e-^ do. isso ( = A. Ro.ssbach and Westphal, Theorie der 
mxtsischen Kunste de.r Uelienen, 11.). E, GkAF. 

MUSIC (HebreAv).—i. Origin.— Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion ascribe.s the origin of music to Juhal, one of 
tlie three sons of Laiiiech. ‘ He Avas the fatlier of 
all such as handle the harp and organ’ (RV ‘ lupe,’ 
Gn 4“^). He had an elder brother Jahal, avIio is 
likewise described as ‘the fatlier of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle’ (v.^“). I’he 
close relation thus assign(;d to the fatliers of tlie 
pastoral and the musical arts—they are reore-sented 
as being born of the same mother, while 'rubai- 
cain, the first smith, was the son of the other Avife 
of Lamecli—witnesses to the belief that the origin 
of music is to be found among a ix^ople of jiastoral 
liabits. 'J’he shepherd playing on his [upe to call tlie 
sheep (Jg S'** RV), or to beguile the tediousness of 
his watch, ap[)cared to the UebrcAv mind the earliest 
type of musician. Similarly the Greeks ascribed 
to Ban the invention of tlie syrinx. It may be 
that the inclusion in Cain’s family-tree of the 
originator of tlie art of music indicates a tendency 
on the part of the compiler to view Avith disfavour 
the arts which had banished the severe simplicity 
of primitive times. But, if so, this is a view 
which, HO far as music is concerned, finds no further 
expre^ssion in tlu*. Bible, Avhere music is consistently 
regarded with favour as the natural utterance of 
the joy which fills the heart, and the litting channel 
Avhereby the voice of man may convey to God his 
gratitude and devotion. 

2 . Music in rejoicing.—In the Bible the employ¬ 
ment of music in connexion with religion is a later 
development. 'The first uses to which it was put 


Avere .secular, and in the .social life of the people it 
play'ed an important part. It Avas n.sed on oeca- 
sioiiH of rejoii'ing. Victory in bat tle is celebrated 
in song (Itlx 15'"*, Jg The Avomen web-omo 

tlie conqueror Ai ith musii; and dancing. JSo ISliriani 
and the Avonien celebrate the diseomliture of 
I’lmraoh’s host {Ex ITr*’*-), ami Jephthali’s daughter 
brings her fate upon herself, in consequence of her 
father's rash vow (Jg Aft('r his victory 

Jehoshaphat goes up to the Tem})le ‘ with jisalteries 
and liarjis and trumpets’ (‘2 (Jli 20'^). At feasts 
and convivial meetings there Avere song and instru¬ 
mental music (Is r>‘-, Am if’. Sir 32''- ‘*), and, among 
the features Avliich go to make nj> tlie happy life 
which Job grudges to the Avieked, music is not for¬ 
gotten (Joh2B-). 'file merry-making at tlie vintage 
festival took the form tif dance atid song (.Jg 9^’ 
21*'*^, Is 1()*®). One of the outstanding features in 
the marriage celebrat ions Avas the leslal procession 
Avitli music and dancing to the house of the bride¬ 
groom (1 Mac tf’- It was sueli a familiar sight 
that the very children in the, markets used to 
imitate it in their .sjiort (Mt ll*"^). 'I'o .Jeremiah 
the ceasing from the streets of the voice of the 
hridt'.groom and of the bride is typical of the, 
de.solation Avliicli is to overtake the land (.Jer 7’^ 
Id” 25^'*). The long-lost son is Avelcomed home 
Avith music and dancing (Lk I.')*'*). It ajiitearK 
likcAvise to liave been the custom on occasion to 
sjieed the parting guest Avith music (Gn ,31-’). At 
any jmhlic ceremony, such as the coronation of the 
king, music jilayed an important jiart (I K H*’, 
2 K 11*'*). In all ranks of society it was esteemed. 
The king had his singers and instrumental per¬ 
formers (2 S 19^*, Ke 2'^) ; the young men at the 
gate.s entertained tliemselves Avith music (La 5‘^) ; 
the shepherd lad had his lyre (1 S 16’**) ; the harlot 
used song and playing to augment her hlaiulish- 
nients (Is 23**^); in llie Exile the Jews used to take 
tlieir lyres with tliem, as had doubtless b(‘en their 
wont at home, wlnui they gathered together for 
social intereonrse, though they liad no heart to 
sing (Bs 137**-)* 

3 . Music in mourning. — But music was not 

employed only on joyful occasions. It had its 
place also in the ceriMiionial of mourning. Tin*, 
dirge was a recognized form of Hebrew [loetry. It 
Avas sung in connexion with the obsequies. 
Jeremiah composed one for Josiah, Avhich was sung 
by the singing men and the singing women (2 Cli 
.3.V-‘'), and David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
has been preserved (2 S It became the 

custom to emjdoy jirofessional mourners to bewail 
the dead. The lamentation began in the home 
(Mt 9’-^), and Avas continued as tlie funeral proces¬ 
sion marclied with mournful music to the grave. 
Flutes are the only in.strunients of Avhich we road 
in connexion with funerals (Mt 9*^). The use of 
music at funerals became so tirmly established 
that, according to Maimonides, the poorest hus¬ 
band was ex})ected to provide at least two llute- 
players and one mourning woman for the funeral 
of his wife (Comm, in Misknajoth, ch. 4). 

4 . Hebrew susceptibility to music.—Evidence 

of the suseej)tibility of the Hebrew teinperjunent 
to music is 8 U[)[died by the <‘ases of Saul and 
I'Jisha. When Saul is tninhled by an evil spirit, 
his melancholy is dispelled by the playing of 
David (1 S When as a young man he 

meets the company of propliets working them 
se.lves up into an ecstasy by tlie music which 
accompanies them, Saul too is carried away and 
projihosies (1 S 10 “'-). The same thing hajipimed 
on a later occ-asion when he attempted to take 
David nrisoner as he was dwelling in Naiotli with 
Samuel and the propliets. The various messengers 
whom he sent were all overcome by the spirit and 
prophesied; and, when Saul himself came to 
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achieve the capture, lie too was carried away (1 S 
i92o-24j There is no express mention of music in 
the latter jiassa^^e; but doubtless this was the 
method by which the prophets firoduced that state 
of ecstasy suggested by the description of them as 
* nrophesying,’ So, wlien KJisha desired to pn, 
pnesy, he called for a minstrel, and by the aid of 
the music the hand of the Lord came upon him 
(2 K 3“^). 

5. Music in reJig-ious worship. —It was natural 
tlifit an art which /dajod such an important part 
in the social life of the people should have its plac« 
in religious worship. Of the hi.story of its intro 
duction in this connexion we have, however, n< 
record. If we accejit the account of Chronicles 
then it is to Ilavid tliat is to bo a.s.signed the credit 
of making provision for the musical servicre of the 
'I’emj)Ie. l>ut it is cliaracteristic of the Chroni<;Ier 
to antedate the religious practices of his own day. 
So, liowever valuable his account as furnishing a 
picture of the 'reni])le .service in jiost-Mxilic times, 
it is (juite unreli.ahle as evidence regarding the 
conditions in the lirst 'J’emjile. There is no men¬ 
tion of sacred singinH or musicians in the Penta¬ 
teuch, and it is hardly credibh;, if the mu.sical 
service of tlie lirst I'ernple was in the highly organ¬ 
ized slate described in Chronicles, that no regula¬ 
tions regarding it, should be laid down there, Ibit, 
while we cannot accept the a(!<!ount in Chronicles 
of the elaborate arrangennmts made by David, that 
does not mean that t he whole musical service was 
a post-Lxilic devidoimumt. 'riiere must have been 
a consiihnable musical staff in the lirst 'remple, 
for wo r(!ad of a body of singers, called the children 
of Asaph, in the list of tho.se who returned fron 
the Lxilo (Ezr ‘2'“, Neh 7‘‘b- These would lie 
descmidant.s of those who had Indd olliite before 
the fall of .lerusalem, for it is impossible tJiat 
the organization of a slnlf of 'remple musicians 
was the work of the I'ixile. From Arn 5“'^ ami 
Is we know that the use of music, in con¬ 

nexion with religious worship was an establislusl 
jiractice. Imh'.cil, it is prob.'ible that the associa¬ 
tion extends much further back than tlu; t ime of 
David. Among the ancient Hebrews there was 
not the sharp distinction between the sacred and 
the secular that obtains with us. Many of the 
social festivities with wdiich music was associated 
had a certain religious signiticance. 'I'he groat 
historical feasts which assumed such imjtortance 
in the .Jewish ndigion were originally rustic festi¬ 
vals to celebrate the more important agricultural 
events of the year. It is natural that the music, 
whicli played such an imjiortant ]>art in these 
sotdal (Hikdu'ations should have a jdace in the 
religious festivals which took their jdace. The 
dance and .song wdiich were features of these? rustic 
festivals were retained in the religious jiroces.sion, 
siu h as is deseribeil in connexion with the bring¬ 
ing uj) of the ark to Zion in *2 S 6. 'Flius, gradu¬ 
ally and naturally, inusie, Avas assoedated with 
religious celeluatlons. As these celebrations be- 
<‘ame more elaborate, the provision for the einjiloy- 
mont of music in connexion with them would 
become more comjilex. Whether Idavid had any 
part in the organization of the musical arrange¬ 
ment in divine worship we cannot tell. In the 
book of Samuel he is de.scribed as a skilful jilayer 
uiion the lyre(l S 16'“), and in Am 0“ there is a 
reference to his invention of musical instrumtuits 
(Nowai^k would r(;ad ‘all kinds of .songs ’ instead 
of ‘ instruments of song ’). Hut there is nothing in 
the earlier historical books, Avith the exception of 
the two jisalma attributed to him in theapjiendix to 
2 Sam., to identify him with the David AAdio ligures 
in Chronicles as the founder of the Temjile psal¬ 
mody. The irrstruments of song which ho invented, 
alluded to in Am 6®, are such as are in use at 


banquets rather than those intended for Avorship, 
And there is a striking contrast betAveen the 
.scenes at the bringing up of the ark described in 
2Sam., AA'here David danced and leapt before the ark, 
and the stately ceremonial on the same occasion 
described in Chronicles. It ma} very well be that 
David, an e.xpert musici.an, interested himself in 
the wider use of music in religious .services. Hut, 
if he did, we have no data u])on w hich to come to 
a decision as to the extent and character of his 
work. 

For the same reason av(5 are unable to form any 
clear idea of Avhat was the nature of the musical 
service in the lirst 'I'ernple. We may confidrmtiy 
assume that the musical staff Avould be on a very 
much more modest scale than Chronicles alleges. 

It has b(!en thought by .some that the pooj)le took 
a more active ]>ai t in the musical .service than in 
later times (Cheyne, Origin of Ps/tlfer, j), 194). 
Hut how- far this |)articij)ation extended, and Avhat 
ju’ecisely was the nature of the musical side of the 
.serA'ice, Ave have no means of determining. With 
regard to post-Exilic times our information i 
somew hat In Her. There was a large sl.alf of 
'remple musicians. They AV(jr(; grouped together 
in gdds called by the name of the head of the 
family from Avhom they were «le.scend(?d—«,//., 
Asapli, Hemail, Korah. The headings of many of 
the Psalms indicate that they are taken from Hie 
collection Avhich bore the name of one of these 
gilds. Previous to thetimeof Ezra and Nehemiah 
the musicians Avere distinguislual from the Levites 
(Schiirer, ILfP II. i. ‘271 ; art. ‘ Priests and 
I.evites,’ in IIDB iv. 92’’), but from this time 
uiAvards the.y AV(!re included among thmu. 'Pheir 
♦articular function Avas to accompany the daily 
mrnt-olfering and other jiarts of the service Avith 
long and instrumental music. 'Po Avhat extent the 
leople joined in the musical service is uncertain, 
hohably tludr jiart icijiation, in later times at any 
rate, was restricted to oc(?asion.'il rcs])onsi*s such as 
Amen,’ ‘Hallelujah’ (1 (.)h Hi''", Ps J()(.>‘“), ‘ P'or 
.lis mercy enduroth forever’ {Ps 136 ; cf. dcr 33"). 
'Phe instruments generally used at the 'Pemple 
airvi(!e Avere the Iavo stringed ones, th(' kinnor and 
,he nchr/, of Avhich a consideralile number Avere 
‘m])loy(‘d in the Temple orchestra, and tbe cymbals, 

)f which there Avas only one jtair jjlayc'.tl by the 
tonductor to mark the time. 'Phese instruments 
Ljtpear to have been supjilemented on oc(?asion by 
.lutes (Is30"“, Ps5, superscrijil.ion ‘ Upon Nehiloth,’ 
which is taken by .sonui to indicate acconijianiment 
by flul.(?s (see De.litzsch, rtr/k>c.]). 'Ph(?re likcAvise 
fall to be included in the list of instruments usisl 
n worship the trumjHits, Avhich Avere played, not 
>y the Levites, but by the jiriests. 'Phey Avere used 
it the daily ollcring and other parts of the .service, 
ind Avere likeAvise .sounded from the roof of the 
Temple to announce the duAvn of the Sabbath 
Joisejihus, UJ IV. ix. 1‘2). According to the ac- 
munt given in 1 Ch the singers played their 

)Avn accompaniment, Avhereas in Ps 68‘“® the singers 
ire distinguished from the instrumentalists, and 
larch first in the jirocession. Perhaps the latter 
.rrangement Avas a later development (Ewald, Die 
Oichtrr dcs alien Butides, la. 212). P'rorn the 
ilescrijitions giAmn of the iledication of the 'Pemple 
(‘2 Ch 7“), and of the consiicration of it after its 
deansing by Ilezekiah (2 Ch 29‘““’®''), it apjiears that 
die singing and the instrumental jierfonuance by 
die Levite.s and the bloAving of the trumjiets by 
he jiriests all took phu^e .simult;inet»usly. Hut in 
he second Te.mi>le the bloAving of the trumpets, at 
rny rate, did not accomjtany but .succeeded the 
performance by the choir and musicians. 'Phere 
'lave even been some who maintain that the 
nstruments did not accompany the Amices at all, 

»ut jilayed interludes at pauses in the singing by 
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the choir, and that the word ‘ Selah,’ which occurs 
occasionally in the Psalms, indicates that the 
instrumental interlude should hero l)c«j:in (so Diostcl, 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon^ \y. 2(}Of.). To take 
the word ‘ Selah ’ as a sij^n for some kind of instru¬ 
mental interlude is perhaps the most satisfactory 
interpretation. But it <loeH not follow that tlie 
instruments were entirely silent durinj^ the singinj^ 
of the choir. They may have been supjdyinj;: an 
accompaniment, and at the sign ‘ Selah ’ may liave 
been meant to play alone, perhaps louder than 
previously. It is not likely that the instruments 
were restricted to these interludes in the singing. 
The Hebrews had little knowledge of music save 
as an accompaniment to the voice. Musical in¬ 
struments were to them pre-eminently ‘ instruments 
of song’ (1 (^h 16^“, 2 Ch 7® 34^^, Am 6®, Neh 12*“'^). 

It is a point of di.s[)ute whether there were any 
women among the Temple musical staff. One or 
two passages seem to favour the positive. Ezr 
2®® and Neli 7®’ speak of singing women among the 
returned exiles. According to 1 Ch 25®‘‘, Hernan 
had thrcic daughters who with their brothers were 
instructed for song in the house of the J^ord. And 
in 1*8 (58-® the damsels with timbrels are describ«‘d 
as taking their place among the singers and 
jhayers. But it is not said in Ezr 2®® and Neh 7'*’ 
that the female singers there mentioned belongisl 
to the Temple musicians, who have already been 
mentioned earlier in these chapters. And the 
verse in Ps 68 describes, not a Temple service, but 
a religious procession. This leaves only the refer¬ 
ence to the daughters of lleman. In view of the 
general tendency of the post-Exilic cultus to ex¬ 
clude women fnun ottice, we should require fuller 
evid(;nce to convince us of the fact that they had 
any rcaiognized place on the musical staff of the 
second 'r*'.inple. 

6. Character of Hebrew music.—We have no 
data u]>ou which to base any conclusions as to the 
essential character of the music of the Hebrews. 
We do not know, c.//., what was the nature of the 
.scale or scales which it employed, or w'hat the 
structure of its melodies. The Hebrews do not 
a])pear to have had any system of musical notation. 

It has been suggested that we may lind such 
notation in the Hebrew accents ; but tlu're, is no 
evidence that these had any musical significance, 
or served any other than a rhetorical pui pose (cf. 
Forkel, (xc.sr/r. tier Muaik, i. 15211'.). Some of the 
superscrijttions of the Psalms appear to cotjtain 
musical directions, and, were w'e certain of their 
significance, we might get more iiisiglit into the 
character of Hebrew' music. For instance, some 
have thought to lind in the dinadion ‘ Upon 
Sheminith ’ (Pss 6. 12, 1 (^h 15’'*^), which they trans¬ 
late ‘in the octave,’ proof that the Hebrew's had, 
like ourselves, a scale of seven steps. 'I’hat trans¬ 
lation might bo acceptcsl, were we satisfied on other 
grounds oi the emj)loyment of such a scale among 
the Hebrew's. Ilut, a])art from independent 
proof, it is quite unjustifiable to assign this inter¬ 
pretation to the phrase, and base uj)on it a con¬ 
clusion as to the nature of the Hebrew scale. I’he 
words might mean various other things—tin; 
kiml of instrument to be CTiiployed, one w'ilh eight 
strings, or the musical mode to be chosen, tin; eighth. 
Probably there were various modes in use among 
the Hebrews, as with the (.Tieeks. Some of the 
other superscriiitions have been taken as indicating 
that a certain mode is to be employed—«.J7., Pss 8. 
81. 84, ‘ Upon (iittith,’ which may be a imxle called 
after Gath (Ew-ald, op. cit. p. 228), Ps 9, ‘Upon 
Muth-labben,’ Ps5G, ‘ ijjam.lonath-elem-rechokim,’ 
Ps 57, etc., ‘ Al-taschith,’ in w hich cases we seem 
to have the opening w’ords of soFigs which indicate 
either the melody or the mode to be employed. 
But the whole question of the superscriptions of 


the Psalms is very obscuire, and there is so little 
unanimity among scholars as to their significanct! 
that we can draw no conclusions from them as to 
the character of Hebrew music. From what w'c 
know of the music of kindred peo))les w'e shall 
uobably n<»t be far W'rong in concluding that 
lebrew song w'as more or less a kind of musical 
declamation to a chant consisting of a few notes 
w'ithin moderate compass, the accompanying in¬ 
struments iteing employed mainly in marking the 
rhythm. There is no evidence that the Hebrews 
had any know'le<lge of harmony. Their musical 

1 )erformances, both vocal and instrumental, W'ould 
»e all in uni.son. Some would cite 2 Ch 5*®, ‘ the 
trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard,’ as direct evidence to this ellect. 
One might as well assign a technical musical signi- 
fi(%*ince to Chamber’s dtjscription of the singing of 
the birds, ‘al of oon accorde.’ 'I’he phrases in 
Chronich‘8 are designed to indicate the unanimity 
of the performance. To regaril them as [uoof of 
unison performance in the technical sensci is to 
attribute to the writer an acquaintance with 
harmony, while at the same time we quote his 
w'ords to prove that Hebrew' music had no harmony. 
Probably the Temple music was, at first, at ciy 
rat<g of a very noisy character. The root iih n, (»f 
the Hebrew' verb ‘ to praise,’ from which the w ord 
for ‘psalm’ is derived, is ‘to make a noise,’ and 
Chc3aie finds a hint of ‘the humbh; origin of the 
Hebrew Vkillah' (‘psalm ’) in the shouting of the 
Arabs as they enter the sanctuary {op. cit. pp, 
191, 400). To make a loud noise to .Jahwch ap- 

1 »ears to have been the promimmt feature in the 
lebrew conception of praise. In La 2^ the noise 
made by the (Jhalda an soldiery in the Temple is 
compared to the sound of the worshippers at some 
festival. 

7. Musical instruments.—The Hebrews had a 
variety of musical instruments. Almost no infor- 
m.ation is given in the Bible as to their construc¬ 
tion or u.s(!, nor have any contemporary representa¬ 
tions of them been preserved. But there are many 
such reju'esent.ations of the instruments in use 
among the neighbouriiij^ Oriental peoples to be 
found .among the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Baby¬ 
lonian monuments, ami we may safely assume that 
tin; instruments of the Hebrews were not essentially 
dillerent. The instruments mentioned in the Bible 
fall into threu! groups : (i.) instruments of percus¬ 
sion, (ii.) wind instruments, and (iii.) stringed 
instruments. 

i. iNrsTKUMKNTS OF PERCUS.sioN. —These mark 
the rhythm, and would probably be first in the 
order of develoj)mont, the rhythmic.al element in 
music being the feature which makes the strongest 
appeal to the primitive mind. I'he following are 
the instrumc.nta of percussion mentioned in the 
OT. 

[a) The toph (fi'm, ‘t.abret’ or ‘timbrel,’ LXX 
TUfjLirai’ot'), Ji kind of hand drum formed of a frame 
of wood with a piece of skin stretched over it. 
The usual shape is circul.ar, but ocrcasionally on 
the monuments w'e meet with a square shape also. 
It w'as struck with the back of the hand or with 
the fingers, and was usually plaj’cd by wonnui. U 
W'as emploj'ed on ticc.asions of rejoicing, and 
served to mark the rhythm for song or dan<*o, or 
for the other instruments. It does not ajipear to 
have; been used in the Temple worship, but in 
religious processions it had its place (2 S 6®, I’s 
68'-'' 145H). 

{b) Tlicmtlnltatni (o^ri^xp) or.yelseltm (□'‘p^^y), a term 
which occurs only in 2 fS 6®, I's 1.50®, ‘cymbal.^^,’ 
LX.X Kv/iLliaXa. These were made of brass (1 Ch 15'-') 
and wer(*. similar in shape to those in use among 
ourselves. They w ere reserved chieHy for religiou.s 
purposes, and w'ereused in the Temple worship by 
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the conductor to f^ive the heat to the performers 
(1 Ch i6®). In some have thoitf^ht to 

find in the twofold d**si;:,oia( ion of tJio cyml»als 
{silsHS-shclmd ^ sihiAe-tldrunh^ ‘land oyinhaJs,’ 
‘high sounding oyjiihals,’ A V) a •listiiu-tion 
between two diirerent kinds of instrument, regard¬ 
ing the former as <;usfaiietH and the latter as 
ordinary eyrnhals. Hut it is questionahJe whether 
the diHtin(“ti(jn is more Mian a rlietorical device, 
and, even if this he not the ease, wiiether 
skCimd is a lilting designation of eastam;t8. 

(c) The mru(t an itn (D'yiyjD), which are mentioned 
in 2 S 6°, renderfMl ‘cornets’ in A V, ‘castanets’ 
in JtV, and in JiV marg. properly sistra. 'J’he 
sistrnm w as a kiml ratt lo, consisting of a handle 
KupjKu ting an oval metal frame, through which ran 
a n urn her of cross bars w'ith projecting ends, uj»oti 
wliich rings of metal were placed. W hen the 
instrument was shaken, these rings jangUjd. The 
sistrnnt w'as derived from Egypt, where it was used 
in the worship of Isis. 

{d) The .shalishim \Ve meet wdth this 

term only in 1 S 18'*. W’liat instrument is meant 
is uncertain. AV and KV rcTider merely ‘ instru¬ 
ments of music,’AV marg. ‘three-stringed instru- 
m«;nts,’ IIV marg. ‘triangles or thrcc-st,ringed 
instruimmts,’ k,\.\ KVfj.lia\a. The etymohigy sug¬ 
gests an instrument in triangular form, hut. w hc( her 
a small t.riangulai' harp similar to Mic (Ircek rpi- 
yu}i>ov or a triangle such as we still have in our 
orchestras is uncertain, ’riie.re is no nipresentation 
of the t.rijuigle as an instrununit of jasreussion in 
the n.iici(Mit. Oriental monument.s. 

ii. Wind in.stkumkn i'.s,—( rr) The haHl [h'^n) or 
‘ flute.’ W’e meet with several varieties of flute 
on the aneient monuments, single flutes, <loulde 
Hates, llnl.es with mouth-|)ieces, cross-tlules, llules 
varying in length and in th(‘ numher of the (inger- 
lioles. We have no means of deciding w'hicli nf th<‘sc 
were in use among the llchrews, 'I'lKi (lute was 
etujiloyed hy them on various oi'casioiis al. leasts 
(Is f)*-), at marriagi^s (I Mac M'*''*), on oci-asioiis of 
mourning (der -IS ", Mt U***’ ; dosejdms, ItJ IFI. ix. h), 
in religious processions (1 K O'*, Is 'riiere is 

ditrercnce ol ojiinioii as to whether llules were 
eiipiloyeil iu tin* 'I'cmph; servict; in Od' t imes. If 
nehilotJi in the siifier.scji|)tion of Its r> he, as main¬ 
tained liy some recent, (•omnumla'ors, another term 
for flutes, this W’ould he strong (‘vidcnce as to their 
use, lint (111! iuter])rcl ation of the term is very 
oliseure. Hy the lime of the Talmud, at any rate, 
they had a recognized place in the daily service. On 
twelve days in the year a flute was playiid before 
the altar to accompany the singing of the Ilallel. 

(h) The(aiiy). Some think that this term 
denotes ‘ wind instruments’ in general. Where it 
i.s laUen as signifying one instrument in particular, 
opinion is divided between the ‘ hagj)i]ie’ and the 
‘syrinx.’ We miM'.t with these two instiuments in 
the list given in Dn the .sunifdtoniah (.lyr.giD, AV 
‘dulciim!r’) being generally taken to he the bag- 
j)i])e, and t he •nneslirnhithd (Nn'pni^’.p, A V ‘ flute ’) the 
syrinx or I’an-pijie. NeiMiiirof tli(!,se in.-^tniments 
is mentioned in connexion with religious worship. 

(c) 'I’lie x/inplidr ("icic’) or keren (pp), ‘horn,’ was 
made of a ram’s horn, and hence was crooked in 
shape, though in later times it appears to liave 
been straightened. Its loud tone made it useful 
for giving signals. Tims it was used in war to 
summon the army (dg d*’), to give tlie signal of 
attack (Job ) or of withdrawal (2 S 2-’*), to 
annoumie important events—c.i;., the a.scension of 
the king(l K (he apjmmch of danger (Am 3'*), 
the beginning of the year of .Jubilee (Lv 25'*), tlie 
New' Ye.ar festival on the first day of the seventh 
month (Lv ‘23“^). The blowing of the shdpkdr ou 
New Year's Day still remains an outstanding 
feature of the eelebration in the .lewisli Synagogue. 


(d) The JidsasrraJi ("npi v-), ‘ 1 nun pet, ’ is (loserilmi} 
by Joscfdiiis (.hit. Jii. ,\ii. d). J (. wa.s made of 
metal, was not quite a eiiliit hmg, somew Jiat 
thicker than a flulc, widening at Mu; mouth to /e- 
ceivc the l»reaMi, and l>ell-sli;iped at the lower emi 
like t.he war trumpet. Like the shdphdr, it was 
occa.>i<»naJiy n.'^iai t-o give the aliirm (2 K I !*■*). It 
i.s .seldom iiieiitjoncd in (.he eailiei'liistoiy, hut in 
later times it was a])|irupriatHiJ to ecclesiuslieal 
use, ami the blowing of it hecanie the excln.si\'(! 
privilege of the priests. 'J’rnmpct.s W'cre usually 
jilaved hy t.hem.se!ves, though oc.easionally we lind 
them eomhified with ofdier instruments (2Ch 5*“^-), 
HJasts of the trumpets were intercalated at various 
points in ( lie d.-iily .s<u-viee. 

iii. SriMMiKi) IN.SIKUMKNT.S.—Throughout the 
OT, wiMi the exception of the hook of Daniel, only 
tw'o stringisl instrumenis are nientii)ned, the 
Icinndr ("n;?) and the ■nrhcL Tn ancient tinie.s 

stringed inslruinents we.re played eitlicr vvitli the 
liand or with a plectrum, the use of the how' being 
as yet unknown. We rea.d of the kinndr being 
played with the hand (I S 10-'* 18*" IS)"), and there 
is no expre.ss mention of the plectrum in the Dd’. 
Hut we are. hardly justilii'd in eoiieluding that it 
was not in use among the liiibrews. The frame of 
(he ins(ium<!Mts was made of wood, and tlie string 
ot gut, somet imes of t w i.sted t hread, 'rhe stringed 
inslruinents were those most generally in use 
among t.he, llehrews. Their music was of a bright 
eharaelcr, and we And ( hem ju'iisent ou occasions 
of festivity, at feasts (Is ,'■)*'*), at domestic celebra¬ 
tions ((in 31-’), at testa! ])roi!essions (I S 10®, 2SO®), 
and till! like. Dn occasions of mourning the sound 
of their music is silent (Is 14*‘, La 5**, Job 30***). 

In their grief the exiles in Hahyloii hang their 
lyres on the willow trees (Hs 137'*). Stringed in- 
struniimts were used eliiefly to accompany singing 
(1 K lo'-). Hence tlu.'y jilayed a most important 
part in the music of (lie. Temple, coristituMng, in 
fact, the main body of the oreliestra (1 Ch 10®, Ps 
33‘- 57” 15)0^ eti!.). Of the two instruments the 
kinvdr appears to have been the more jiojmlar. It 
was in the hand.s of all irlasses. The shephisrd lad 
jdayed upon it (I S lO"'* ), the harlot sang her 
songs to it (Is 23"*), it Avas used on occasions of 
merry-making (Job 21*-), mingling with joyful 
song .and .sound of the tahret (Dn 31-’). Scriptural 
allusions to the nchel mostly refer to its use in 
religious worship. Hut avc do ociiasionally meet, 
Avil.li it ill scenes of revelry (Is 5*-*, Am 0®). 
Whether the ])ro])hetic denuneialions of such con¬ 
vivialities are to be taken as implying a reproof for 
the j)ri>lan,ation of the sac-red instrument (Weiss, 
Die •m'li.'iikaiisrhrn Tnstrvinf’nte in dm heilirfc.n 
Srhriffrn des AT, p. ‘22; E. C. A. Kiehm, //ono^- 
'trorfryhiich dc.'i bUdhekm Altertinnn^, Hielefeld, 
181)3-D-4, 103(J/7Vd is open to doubt. 

We are not in a ])o.sition (o decide w ith certainty 
a.s to the shape and character <d tlie kinnor ixxid the 
nebcL Kinnor (AV and HV ‘harp’) is usually 
renilered by the LXX Kiddpa or Kivvpa, on live occa¬ 
sions by ^aAry/pioi', and once by tipyavov. Acbcl (A V 
and KV usually ‘ psalt ery,’ ocirasionally ‘ viol,’ Is 5"* 
KV ‘lute’) ai)[)ears as ud^Ka. iu certain books and 
Rs ypaXrT^piov (once i/'aAi;6s) ill others. If the evi- 
ilenee of the liXX is of any weight, then we must 
regard the kinnor as a kind of lyre. Aci^ording tc 
Jose.plius (Ant. VII. xii. 3), tlie KLvdpa is a ten¬ 
stringed instrument with twelve note.s, playiid 
with the lingers. It is exjuessly stated in the 
book of Samuel that David played the kinnor Avith 
the hand. It is perh.afis pressing the langu.age 
unduly to in.sist tii.at he did not use a jileetrum 
(.see editor’s note, Wellhauseii, in TB, ‘ Psnlnis,’ 
ji. ‘2‘23). Whether Josephus is right or not in his 
contention as to the use of the lingers for the 
kinnor, his statement regarding the numher of 
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strings of the nehel is not in accordance with 
Ps 33“ 92® 144®, where we read of a ten-stringed 
nehel. Tlie Greek and Latin Fathers lind the 
distinction between k'mnor and nehel in the 
position of the resonance-box, in the fonner 
l)eneath and in the latter above the strings. Tliis 
description of the kinnbr would ai>]>ly to instru¬ 
ments of the lute family as well as of the lyre, the 
resonance-box in both ty])es of instrument being 
beneath tlio strings. Ihit figainst the idcntitica- 
tion of tlie k'mnhr with the lute may be urged tlie 
fact that there is no evidence on tfie monuments 
of the use of the latter instrument among Semitic 
peoples, and tlie unlikelihood of Greek writers who 
were familiar with the Kiddfia, or lyre, using the 
term t(j designate an instrument of an entirely 
dili'erent character. If we regard the kinnbr as 
an instrument of the lyre type, it is ju-obable 
that the nehel was a kind of harp. We read of its 
being jdayed as one marched along. It must then 
have been much smaller than the harp represented 
on the Egyptian monuments, which one jdayed 
kneeling or standing. There is an Assyrian 

h. 'irp seen on the bas-reliefs which w'e may well 
conceive to have been somewhat similar to the 
liebiew nehel. It is triangular in shape ; above 
there is a curved frann* which acts as the resonaiuan 
box, and below there is a horizontal l»ar or bridge, 
betw'een which and the upjier frame the strings 
are stretched. It is played with both hands with¬ 
out a plectrum. As we have said, we havti no 
certain tividem^e ujion w'hich to base in attempting 
the id<‘nldtic,alion of the two stringed instruments 
familiar to the Hebrews ; but, if we arc to decide 
upon any at all, w^e incline to instruments of the 
lyre and the harp tyi'e. 

In addition to the stringed instruments to which 
we have ndcured, there is another mentioned in 
l)n 3''- •, the xfihhe.khd I-XX (Ta/j.ldi/Krj, AV 

and HV ‘sackbut’). The sackbut was a kiml of 
trombone, but the sahheklin, if we are to identify 
it wdth t he. Greek aaix^ivK-r), w'as a stringed instru¬ 
ment introduced into Greece from the East. It 
a])])ears to have been a small harp, not uidike the 
TpLyojeot' in shape and tone, and among (he (Greeks 
it was geiK'.rally jdayed by Oritmtal women. 

Litkraturk.-- a full list of the older literature will be found 
in J. N. Forkel, AHofnicinf GeHchichte der Mu.'iik, Leipzin', 
17SS--18(I1, i. ]7;Uf, In addition to the arti<;len on Uie bubjert 
In the historieB ot iiiusir, tlie text-booliH on Hebrew archioolo^f s, 
and the Hilile dintiori-irieB, tlie followiiiji may be mentioned: 
J. L. Saal-schutz, (Jt-sr.hiclit.r. und W urdbiumj drr Miisik bri 
dt'n alien llebniern, Berlin, IS'Jlf ; G. H. A. von Ewald, Die 
Dichler den alien Jliindes, Gottiriifon, ISS.'ifT., la. ; F. 

Delitzsch, J'fij/sioli>(/iennd Musik, Leipzi^^, ISOM, liihL Gonnn. 
liber den rsalrneiD, do. 1SS3, p. 2f)ff., lOiK-. tr., London, 1SS7- S9, 

i. : H. Graetz, ‘Die Teinpol-psalmen,’ Mimal.ssc.hr., I.s7s, 

BP- ■ . ' . ' . 

Ttnnpcl und der nuibikali.sclie (Jhor der Leviteii,’ ib., ISKl, pp. 
2n-2.'i9 ; E. Scliiirer, II./ J' ii. i. 27Uff. ; J. Weiss, Die niuGkal- 
iKchen Instrniiiente in den heilitjen Sr.hri/ten des Allen 'J'esta- 
iiients, Graz, 1895 ; J. Wellbau.sen, Appendix on ‘Rliisii- of the 
Aneient Ileliifws,' in DB, ‘Psalms.’ London, 1S9H; J. Kbbeile, 
Die TempelsdniU'i- ini .Allen 'J'entament, KrliiiiReri, 1899; A. 
Biichler, ‘ /.or GeHciiiolite der Tetiipehiinsik mid <ler 7’emi>id- 
psalmen,’7'M' xix. 1189;»] iKLl.’W, S29 .-l-U, xx. |19()0] 97-1:^6 ; 
T. K. Cheyne, Origin of Ihe Dsalter (liL, 1889), London, JS91 ; 
W. R. Smith, OTJc, do. 1892 ; J. Stainer, Munir, of the Bible, 

do. 1914. (i. AVauchgpk .Stewart. 

MUSIC (Indian).—i. Introduction.—A great 
deal move is generally known of Hindu religion 
than of Hitidii music. An account of the con¬ 
nexion between the two would be iiicomjilete with¬ 
out an adeinpt to convey to the reader some 
idea of wdiat Hindu music is. 

The first thing one h:ts to grasp is tlie immen.se 
anticpiity of the art of music. The systems now' 
flourishing in India and China have been trans¬ 
mitted w'ithout material change for so many 
centuries that we can point to no date as marking 
an advance or dividing one art perioii from another. 


Of ancient Greek musical art the not.ation has 
been jne.^erve*!, and wc are able to jticce together 
the actual scales ujion w hicli the music was foumU'd. 
licyoud this, there are the writings of theorists, 
w Inch do not always agree witli one another, and 
a few' relies in the shajie of hymns with tlieir 
not.ation. We can gather from the evidence avail¬ 
able tliat. the Greek and Hindu systems were 
el;iborated on .slightly divergent lines hom a 
common source, and for tliat source Ave must look 
back far heyond the time when either Greek or 
Indian civilizat.ion came into existence. 

A close parallel may he cliawn betw'een (he 
theorit;s of Aristoxenus (350-320 R.C.) and of 
liharata, the earliest Hindu writer on music. 
Althougli tlie latter’s treatist‘, the Nulya, Silstra, 
W'as w'ritten in the fith cent. A.D,, the system 
which it describes juobably dates back many 
centuries before that time. Neither Aristoxenus 
nor the originator of Indian tlieory, wlioever lie 
may have been, could have bad any accurate 
know'ledge of partial tones. In atlenij>Ling to 
formulate a cla.s.sili(‘ation of intervals they both 
took as their unit the smallest jiercejitible dillcr- 
ence of pitc.li ; to Aristoxenus this was known as 
the smalle.st enliarmonic diesis, and to the theorist 
of India as the interval of one hrnti. It is obvious 
that one cannot accept theories founded ujioii such 
a ha.sis as literally accurate. The h'uti, or diesis, 
cannot be regarded as a unit for the measurement 
of intervals. It is, however, a good working ter¬ 
minology to designate the just semitone as the 
interval’ of two .4rvtis, the minor tone as three 
.iruiis, and the rmijor tone as four iruiis. In draw¬ 
ing a marked distinction between the major tone 
and the minor lone tlie Indian theorist slioAved 
greatiM' j>erHj>i<;acity than either Aristoxenus or 
f’ytliagoras. 4dic Indian theorist bad this ad¬ 
vantage, however, tliat he eonlined his attention 
to the jilain diatonic genus, instead of ranging over 
all possible ‘colourings’ of cliromatic and en- 
haniionic. Had the ancient theorists of Greece or 
India know'n of jiartial tones, they would have ex¬ 
plained their intervals by working dowui from the 
greattu' to tlie less ; as it is, we cannot be surjirised 
at their attcnijiting to syntliesize them from the 
dii'sis or .h'nti. 

2 , Modes. - The world's earliest music was 
modal. 

'I’o nbt.ain a rou^’h idea as to what is meant by mode let ne 
take a bimple mcloily such as ‘God save the Kinp,’ he(jimiinif 
on the note d with a ]>ednl bass on tlie (I an octave below, ami 
play the air HUC<‘esaivcly as iiiodilied bv a key Biirnatiire of one 
siiurp, witbont sharps or flats, witli one flat, two Hats, three 
flats, four flats, and five flats. Tlie result would be more in 
keeping with the mo<le in each ease if suitahle changes were 
made in the melody. It will be seen from this that every com¬ 
plete parent scale gives seven modes ddfering widely from one 
another in ‘ethos.’ If, instead of tempering the three chief 
major triads C K G, <J B D, F A C, upon which the C major 
scale is based, W'e tune them in nat ural or just tuning, that is 
to K.ay, without beats, we sliall find (hat, out of the five tones of 
the scale tliree are major and two minor. It will he found also 
that our i>areiit scale can be made to assiime four forms by 
varying the seuuence of major und minor tones ; the chief basis 
of the scale, the concord C E, will renmiii in every case ; the 
three chonis above-named will be present in some and alisent 
in other forms of the scale. 

With liiw UKual thoroughness in point of classifica¬ 
tion, the Indian theorist noted these jiossibilities 
and grouped bis jtarent scales under the category 
of grctma.s, I-et the figures ‘2, 3, and 4 denote the 
intervals of 2, 3, and 4 srutis ; the just major scale 
of Kuroi)e may then be represctited thus; 

(14 DM E2 F4 G.'J A4 B2 C. 

Indian inodes in which tlie Hc<|uence of intervals 
was in the same order as in the just major st^ale, 
that is, 4 3 2 4 3 4 2, or 3 2 4 3 4 2 4. or 2 4 3 4 2 4 3, 
etc., were said to be in the madhydina grama. 
The other imjjortant grama, was the ifadja grama. 
in whicli the order Avas 4 3 2 4 4 3 2, 3 2 4 4 3 2 4, 
etc. The corresjionding C major scale would bo 
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C4 D3 E2 F4 G4 A3 B 2 C. Here A is in tune not 
with F and C but with The Indians did not 
regard the scales 3 4 2 4 3 4 2 and 3 4 2 3 4 4 2 as 
separate gi'amns^ as they could be for/ned chro¬ 
matically from the ^adja and madhyama grdrnas 
(a chromatic change is ellc'Cted by substituting 
4 2 for 2 4). The Hindus use a tonic sol-fa system 
in which sd, ri, ga, in a, pa, dha, ni, sfx take the 
place of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, with this 
ditl'erence, that the same terminology is used what¬ 
ever the mode may be. 

Thus the Jjass notv of the drone is always m, and the second 
/ 7 oU' of the mndr is nlnaye sunf' as n, whHher it is a semitone, 
winor tone, or major tone ahovo sd. To revert to our illustra¬ 
tion of the format ion of the modes by alteration of the key- 
sipnatiire, C would always he sa, and I), whether Hat or natural, 
would still be ri. With a little ciirufiil study the table on p. 4f» 
will >,>■) ve uti idea of the scales of some of the representative modes 
of Indian music. 

3 . Main features of Indian music.—The musical 
instrujiients of ancient times, sonto of which have 
survived to tlie j)re 8 ent <lHy in India, were of poor 
tonal quality compared with those of modern 
Europe. 'Phe voice is usually accornyutnied by 
drums tuned to sd, and by tlie tamhurd, a stringe*! 
instrument without frets, of rich and slightly nasal 
tone, wbicli furnishes a drone consisting of sd and 
pa,, or, (Kicasionally, .vaand ma if tlic mode re(|uireH 
it. The partial tones of this instrument arc so 
jiowerful that it is a simple matter to sing the 
major third from tin; bass (known as ga tivra) in 
coirect intonation. 'I'lu; ionY-,<'ruti ri is also taken 
with the greatest of ease. 

(a) Jidgas and rdgl/ns. — The Indian modes, 
owing to that genius for elaboration which the 
Himlii has shown in other arts, liav«; ])een sjdit up 
into a large nunil)er of melody-tyi>es known as 
rdgas and rdginis. A I'dgn. must begin with a 
certain note and end witli a certain note, tiui 
nndody must centre round a certain lixed note or 
pair of n(jt(is, certain well-defined melodic progres¬ 
sions must be promirnnitly used, and the notes of 
the scale must be stnindcd in ascent and in dtiscent 
according to fixed rules, 'I'lie result is that (Com¬ 
posing a melody in a given ruga is like building 
a toy house out of bricks of a given pattern ; im¬ 
provisation is made easy. Each rdga has a speci¬ 
fied time of tin? day at which it may be performcMl. 
Singeis of the old-iashioiied tyjie are very strict on 
this point, and many ar(* the traditions and super¬ 
stitions which have gut liered round the minu's of 
some of the rdgas. 'Idius the rdga dlpaka (Skr. 
‘light’ or ‘ illuniinatiiig’) is not sung nowadnys 
in Hindustan, as it is believed to entail terrible 
conse(jlienees to the singiu'. Hindu music;, wliellier 
secular or ndigious, may bt; snug equally well by a 
Muhammadan or a Hralinian singer. If tlune is any 
dillerence of styh; perce]»tible, it may be said that 
the Muhammadan jnelers music of a lighler as 
also of a more impassioned type, while the mood 
of the Hindu singer is more contenijilative. 'I'lie 
general feeding at a Hindu jalsd, or (;oncert, 
favours music of a devotional or scjrious charaettw. 

{h) Chants. —The sdnian chants of the Samaveda 
an; the oldest extant music of the Hindus. 'I'hc 
Hindu |>oet has always had at his disposal cerlain 
fixed chants or imdociics whicli servo as moulds in 
whicli to fasliion his song. Every metre has its 
own peculiar chant. (Chants of this kind for 
religious liymiis wtne known as sdmnns and are 
mentioned in the Kigveda. AV"e may, therefore, 
conclude that the chants of the Sainaveda are 
older than the Vedas themselves. We think that 
it (;an he denionstrafed, however, tliat it is wrong 
to go further and regard tlie chant as t he yirecnisor 
of all music. The Samai eda, givers direcd.ions as to 
rhythm corresjtonding closely wit li t he practice of 
plain-song in Knro|>e, coupled with signs to repre- 
1 A fifUi to ho in tune must contain 13 irutis, ami a fourth 9, 
a major third 7, and a minor third (1. 


sent the anuddtta (‘not raised’) and svarita 
(‘ sounded ’). More complete instructions are to be 
found in the Brdhmanas and in modern commen¬ 
taries. It is quite clear that the chant made use 
of a complete tetrachord to represent the four 
chief positions of the voice known as uddtta 
(‘raised’), anuddtta (‘not raised’), svarita 
(‘sounded’), and prachchha.ya (‘deep shadow,’pre¬ 
cise meaning unknoM'n, probably the same in pitch 
as the drum which invariably accompanies the 
chant). The intervals between tiie notes of this 
tetracliord and of other notes which may bo added 
to it above and below are not now, ana probably 
never were, rendered in the name manner throngh- 
ont India. In this we can trace the workings of 
the ‘ Ifharata mata ’ and ‘Hanumant mata,’ two 
rival schools of Indian music the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity. There is n^ason to believe that 
the musical systems of the ‘ Bharata mata ’ and 
‘Hanumant mata’ were built up originally from 
pentatonic music. 

4. Music and religion. — Hindu music is not 
merely the handmaid of religion, but an integral 
jiart thereof; it has grown up with the religion 
and has been subjected to the same influences. 
'Thus the division into rdgas has its counterpart 
in the institution of castiis, and yoga lias aflected 
music and religion alike. Tlie Theosophical 
Society’s treatise on Thought-forms (London, 1905) 
shows that there are {leopJe who entertain the 
belief that music has its mystical side, and that 
the iinjin^Ksion which it (;onvey8 to the clairvoyant 
can best be described in terms of geometrical forms 
and ever-changing colour. For many centuries 
the belief has been held in India tliat eacli rdga 
lias its afipropriate picture. In old houses in 
Bengal a .series of paintings of rdgas and rdginis 
may frequently be seen adorning ilie walls, while 
numerous exanifdes may be found in public and 
jirivate collections outside India (cf. V. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1912). 

Originally there wore six rai/ns, and each rdya hac) six 
rdpr(i}.s. Of the six raijas live are said to have come from Siva’s 
mouth, and one from Parvati’a. The names of the six rdffas 
Hte variously f-iven ; so far as oari he asnerfained, the Jlenpalis 
irive th(} list as bhairam (‘terrible ’), irl (‘fortune;,’ ‘Ix^unly ’), 
mrijba (‘cloud’), pahchaina (‘fifth’), vaunnla (‘spriiu'’), and 
nnlatuirdyana (‘dance of Vigi.iii’), while the musicians of 
(N'ld.ral India prefer kaJt6ikn{‘ Ku^iku’s rdr/a'),hindolaawing’), 
aud ilipnka (‘uyht,’ ‘lamp’) to the last three. It is worthy of 
note tiuit of the nine rdiinii named five are transilient and only 
four have coinjtlete scales of seven notes. The pictures of three 
of these rnifus — i:r\, natnnnrayaria, and bhairam —are respec¬ 
tively the deities I.aksmi, Vispu, and 6iva. Laksmi is painted of 
a hri;fht golden coiuph-xioii, seated On a lotus, holdinj^ a lotus in 
one hand and a chakra (discus) in the other; Vi^^u is repre- 
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Not*.—T he vertical columns marked 100, 200, etc., show the relative position ot the twelve semitones of equal temperament. 
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Honted as of dark cxiniplfxioii, (Irt-wHcd in vcllow, liolditij; in on** 
hatid a f:lub, in anoKuT tin- corich-BiRll, in tin' third LhecAaifcra, 
and in tho fourth thn lotus ; i^iva is represenUid us dancint; 
^vhilf• the univcrHc is In in^r destroyed, l)eatinff time on his 
(j-inijitna (a small drum sha))e<l lilo- arj liour-j^lasH), and ajipriH- 
iriff humanity liy a blast on ids liorn that <icKtruction is not 
anniiiilat ion, imt merely a prelude to a new inrtli. other oon- 
npxKjTiH between representations rif llindp nods and the art of 
muHK! may bere be < on\ementU not.ed. Siva is <ifl.en jiietured 
holdirar a tninlntm, llie uislrnment tile ilrone of wliicli is 
identilled with (be nnstie syllaide oih (')■>'.), wliich is also 
heli<'ved to be inbeieiit in t'lsnu's eoneh-sltell and in ids raj)ifll> 
spinning chakra. Sarasvati is generally represented with the 



Kintiara, from wall painting. 

mnii, and Kf^nn carries t tie miirnli, or Indian flute. The ac- 
(iomiiaiiying illustratioiiH taken from wall-paintings in the 
Mmldhist caves at Ajaiita (‘.itHI it.c. l,o a.d. (iOO) show the comdi 
and tile mu rah. 

5 . Musical knowledg-e.— Until rttcttnt timos tlit* 
kfioNvloalf^tt of music v iis sl rictly confined to heredi¬ 
tary mtisieiariH, In order that the rafjdft .sliould he 
kepf, |)ui(b .sin^mrs were taugdit to reverence t hem 
and to conteniidate with (tiosed ftyes the pittttne of 
the mqa ht'fort! atttMnidiii}^ to sino it ; and sjieeial 
sliort e.orn posit ions wove letirnl. by heart in whieh 
the di.stin^mirtljiijo features of tlie ragas were made 




Wall-painting in verandah, Cave XVH, 
plain. Any one desirous at the prestiiit day of 
.•tscertaifiiii”- the eorreet fttatures of any mga would 
turn (.0 t,h(; (iliri(p<(d(i} the subject, of whieh is 
invariably ta.k<‘n fioiu the philosojihy oi’ IIh; epics. 

Latterly a chan/^e lias come over tlu; scene. As 
liritish sway has hmm extended, Court .sino(>r.s 
h.avo hemi e.ompi'liiid to seek a livelihood in tlie 
nat ive States whieh remain, or to lose (,()neh witli 
their old trmlitions. ddie general a,\vakenin^f of 
India has led l,o a desire on lias part of the, public 
for tuit.ion in .siu};in”-and playinj^. Musical (*,ducii- 
tion has lieen thrown ojxm to tlie jmlilic and secu¬ 
larized, hut the secrets of the ‘ Jiliarata niata ’ 
tunin^^ have been witldicld. Many Irulian 
scholars have sought to c^rasp the prohh'in of Indian 
musical theory, hut with tlie means at, tlieir dis¬ 
posal it was impossible that they should succeed. 
In the liritish India of to-day many musical 
a(tademies flourish, whose jirofessors are <mtirely 
ijiuorant of the theory whieh tlii^y try to teach, 
and wliich j^rind out pupils wlu) sjiread all ovtu' 
the land the voj^ne of the Euroyiean harmonium, 
somef iiiies tuned in <!(iual tenijierament, hut often 
yvitli no more tuninjj; Ilian is y>iven by the {gradu¬ 
ated lenjjth of the vibrators as they come untouched 
from the hands of the manufacturers. On tlie 
Ihunhay side tlie popularity of the .saiiglt drama 
has furtlu'r debased the music of this {incient land. 

6. Musical performances. — Anion;.;' reli{;iouH 
and musical performances of a pojmlar character 
at the presiuit time may bo immtioiied the kurtan, 
the k<ith(t, the hhdjaii, and the ehantin;; of the 
Purtoifts. 'Fhe kiriati in Ifen;;al is {;ericra,Ily con¬ 
fined to Krsna and liis amours, the performance 
Ix'iii;; a combination of sin{;in{; and chantin;,^ 
{generally uccomyianied by a drum. On the 
liomhay side no (list incl ion is fjeneially observed 
betwiien the klrtan and tlie kothd. Tlu; kafhckrrrl 
marks the time with two jiieees of bamboo held 
between his Jin{;;ers and clicked U»{;ether ; he 
marches up and dow’u as he sin^s; lie has a 
promyiter to help him, and is acconijianiod by a 
drum mounted on a stand and of late years by tlie 
harmonium. His subjects are taken from the 
Mahuhfun'nta and the Jintnnyami. 'I’lie pmloriii- 
ance is held in the courtyanl of a temple and is 
attended by people of both sexes, to whom the 
hithr.knri explains his meanin;; between the vorsivs 
of his Hon;i;. 'J’he bltajnn dift'ers more in method 
than in form from the klrtan. or knt.hd. It may 

1 For derivation and meaning see Fox Strangwa 3 's, The Music 
of llimUistan, p. '.iSG. 
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(leal >vlth any devotional Hnbjeet, and is generally 
HUiig by si'veval jxnsons in unison, and the audience 
are eiuom aged to join in. Tb<ue is no explanation 
l)('t\ve(ui tin; verses. All these forms of religious 
song are generally Hiin]de, t.c. of the hymn ty]»e. 
Occasionally a kirtan singer will imlulge in free 
fjuilasiii {kiirann) in the middle of the hymn. 
Wlnm the PardnaH are recited, the reciter sits on 
a ])lank with the 0/A‘?/-])edestal in front of him, 
n]»on which lui pla(a;s his sacred books. 'J'hc per¬ 
formance begins with an invocation and a short 
]i(?riod of contemjdation ; the jxfiirdnilc then gives 
out his subject, and both laudtation and exjdana- 
tion are tlienceforth chanted. In some j>arts, 
such as llengal, the. p(tiirdni/c has a drum Ixdiind 
him and blows occasionally upon a comdi-shell. 

Performa.muis which taUt* one ])aclv to pre-Aryan 
tini(!s are not unknown. The (fn in /third of liengn.l 
is a, (lance and song in w hich topical subjects are 
dealt with, and which aj>]»ears to bc; connecd.ed wit h 
the. worshi]) of evil sjdrits. Among the lowu'r 
class(is tlnn e is an annual ceremony a.t whicli, after 
a j)eriod of silence and (contemplation, one of the 
ass(unbly becomes inspired. lie is c.alled t hi'.ffdjfni 
sinnipd,'!, and ujvon him (U'VoKuss the duty <d' sing¬ 
ing the fjdjn)i song, winch is similar to the gn.iii- 
/)/nrd. 

llengal difl'ers from the r(‘st of India in sbu'co- 
tyiung cert.iiin tunes according to the manner of 
I'airo])('.. The usual India,n (custom is to k(c(‘j) tine 
rdgn, or melody-tyjie, permam'nt, but to allow' tlie 
feeling or capric(c of the moment, full J>lay in tine 
matter of tine actua,l details of tine melody. On(e 
Ihcngali tune is known as ‘ Haul’ ; it. is sung by a 
s]»e(cial class of ascetics, a,ml its heirdcn is the tra.nsi- 
tory natui'i' of human lif(e. i’he tune, ‘ Kamp- 
rasadi,’ anotlncr fa vourite in juaise of Ourga, DevT, 
was eomi)osed in the IHth cent, hy a devotee of the 
goddess named Itamjerasad. 

i’o turn from t he religious to the ethical asp(ee.t, 
of tlnesubject, it. is to be (d)s(erved that ballad singers 
!ind bards wiiose vtersces touch upon epic or historical 
and genealogical topi(es or draw lessons of a moral 
character from tin; facts of everyday life are known 
throughout the length and breadth of India. It 


will be sullicient to describe a recent performance 
of Marathi ballads, or piiwadna. The nerformer* 
consisted of a drummer, a player on the ekn/arl 
(an instrument with one string which emitsadromd, 
a eymhal jdayer, a ji/htri (w hose duty it is to till 
the pauses w ith a prolonged ‘ ee ’ sound oscillating 
in (luarter-tones aliove and b(dow the note of the 
drone), and the chief })erfornier, who sang the 
ballads, which wtue set to perfectly simnle music. 
One of the ballads n'countcd the ex])loits of a 
famous ridducr w Ikj began his caia'er of crime exas- 
](erated at the tyranny and dishonesty of the village 
fiK.rrhfir (‘ money-lender’). It sngg('sts that extor¬ 
tion has heen encouraged hy a .strong government 
which (mfor(c<*s the decrees of the civil (anirts, and 
that. th(( Marwjirls have hecome so tilled with j>ride 
that they may he descrilxal as having grow n thiaai 
tufts of hair {.'thrm/i) on tin? crown of tlni head in 
place of oiu*. Another ballad ri'called to mind the 
laldes of l.ji, Fontaine, and ]»oint(;d the moral that 
a friend in need is a friend indeed. 

'I'liab view of life w hich dist inguishes between 
what is .saeied and what, is secular was altogel her 
foreign to the I mlia of ye.sterday. Ibdigious (d»ser- 
va,m*es ac,eomj»anied the smalhjst (hdails of daily 
life, and music and religion wiuit hand in liaml. 
Now'adays many ]>arts of India ar(? coming umh'.r 
tin.! swa,y of commercialism, and as a sign of the 
change which has KU]>ervem!d wu; may instance the 
fa(d. t hat, the invocation to the deity 

at the commencement of a drama is frcMpiently 
(unitted. The siitrddhdra, or jirofessional dram- 
at.i(! singer, is indeed not often to he seen. Singing 
|t;irls ar(‘given to ill-trained hoys, and, to fortify 
or even drown their voi(;(‘s w hen it is necessjiry to 
disguise? a defective knowh'dge of the s(?al(!, one or 
two harmoniums and a set of drums which are 
vigorously hanged are placed in front of the stage. 

Explanation of bhajans.—/nfoTirrf Km.—The corret^t intona¬ 
tion will he ohtain(*(l on a l((!vecl iuHt riunont hy tuinntj the keys 
of ( ! major and I) Hal major as jmsf, major keys. 

7'in/f.—The fi^nrea 1, 2, !i, 4 hIiow the four parts of the 
measure. Tin? eliief l)eat is at 1, t he medimii at 2 and 4, and 
the weak (or silent l)eat) at There is no Becondary beat at 
the middh? of the bar as in 2/4 time. 

Jiitija. .Both bhajans are in a corrupt form of raga. 


lUlAJAN I. 


llaga—Jivanpuri 


Tala—Trivat 

Drone. 





Kef tiAiN._4 


1 


2 




Ko—-na kha—ba—ri — ya — lo — - ha — ina — > — ri — 



hi - im Ra —-— ma Ra-gliu - na-tha da — ya-gha — na - 



TiunsIiATIon ; Refrain, ‘Who but Rilma Raphunath the merciful will tako care of me?’ 

let verse, ‘The dispoller of Life’s ills, enchanter of the mind, of flim give 
me tidings.' 

(The three remaining verses are omitted.) 
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BHAJAN II. 


Raga—VaKant 



4 



- ga - ta ke 



-1 . "■‘s — 





'■ 1 ; 

:l 

%\ 

Ml 


»r. 


bi-kha-ya ka - nia Ja ba 

giiite 

clihan - da 

cha 

- Ic - 

yeh — 










—L-^- 

^j-5—^- 


ka - ] 


ka - nii-i. 



Ja - ba Ya - ina so-te- pa - ri la - 


2 trem. 3 4 — 1 2 IJ.C. 


r ij-'k—-p 

I--^ ^ — 

1- ^k:;:— 


-t- m- - H 



glide 




- ra - i 

plicr-pa — 

—chchhe- 

—pa -chha 

ta — - — - — te 

hai — - 


Translation ; Refrain, ‘ The good days ore rolling past. O my soul, remember the name of Rilma, and oast 
away all ilesires connected with the world. When you depart from this material 
worid, not a pice will go with you. As we sow so shall we reap.' 

Ist verse, ‘ You have been through a lac and eighty-four lives, by good luck you have a 
man's bodj', in which you have done no good works. When the light with Yama 
begins, then shall you feel repentance.' 

(Remaining three verses omitted.) 


Litbratttrb.— W. Jones, ‘On the Musical Modes of the 
Hindus,’ Asiatick Researches, iii. [17S61 (r^irinted in Jones’s 
Works, London, 1807, iv. 160 ff.); A. H. rox Strangways, 
The Music of Ilindostan, Oxford, 1SM4 ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
Essays in Natimial Idealism, Colombo, 1900; S. M. Tagore, 
Six Principal Rdgas, Calcutta, 1877, Eight Principal Rasas of 
the Hindus, do. 1880, The Seven Principal Musical Holes o^f 
the Hiyulus, with their presiding Deities, do. 1892, and Uni¬ 
versal History of Music, do. 1896 ; Erwin Felber, Die indische 
Musik der vedischen tind der classischen Zeit, Vienna, 1912 ; 
Maud Mann, ‘ Some Indian Conceptions of Music,’ Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, 1911-12 ; C. R. Day, The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the Deccan, 
London, 1891 ; Bhavanrav A. Pingle, Indian Music, Bycalla, 


1898; E. Clements, Introd. to the Study of Indian Music, 
London, 1913. E. CLEMENTS. 

MUSIC (Japanese).— i. Orig^-in and history.— 
Native Japanese music finds its origin in pre¬ 
historic, mythological times. Accordingto tradition, 
theoffended sun-goddess hid herself in a cave so that 
the world became dark ; then myriads of the gods, 
seeking to propitiate her, enacted amusing scenes 
before the cave, and the goddess Uzuine danced 
and sang. Dressed in strange fashion, and playing 
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on tliH cords of six bows, she danced to the time of 
her sin^iiiji^, so that all the jjods burst into lauf^'hter 
an(i the lloor of heaven shook. Tliereujum the 
sun-‘;odd(‘ss in wonder opened the door of her cave, 
and tlie world aj^ain j^rew light. 

Approaching tlie period of actual history, the 
first enijauor, Jiininu, is said to have sung'songs 
of his own coni]>osition for the consolation and 
cheer of his soldiers uj)on the field of battle, words 
and music, alike being original. 

In primitive times also there was a dance called 
utafjaki, in which hundreds of men and women 
moved in ranks in time to music. Unlike many 
West(UTi dances, the movement w'as slow and 
solemn, the dancers executing the figures singly, 
not in couples. A vestig(! of this dance may be 
found in the still extant bon-odori as performed in 
(u)untry districts. 

In the reign of Kimmei (A.D. 560) and of Suiko 
(A.l). 612) Chinese music, kureqaku^ was brought 
to Japan through Korcsa ; and from that time both 
music and dancing increased in popularity. About 
A.D. 700 the court established an imperial bureau 
of music with an official ajid many subor<linates, 
those conn<;cted with it numbering perhaps over 
four hundred. 

I'he old imligenous music, called otetn, continued 
to he used at all grave and serious meetings of the 
court: and the old songs, kinnemai and azuinn 
mai, were sung at the TJni joaai, or great harv(!st, 
festival, ludd ufion an iiufjerial accession to tJje 
throne, whilst, (fiiinose and Korean music was 
associated with Buddhist ceremonies and services, 
and with the more private gatherings of the court 
circle. 

In the reign of Shomn (about A.D. 724) Indian 
abbots came to Japan and introduced the music of 
India to such <;llect that the old native forms 
gradually gave jdace U) the inore delicate foreign 
styles ; and tin? salhara songs, once pojtular only 
among the common people, became favourites in 
court circles as well. 

P'rom the reign of l^lnyu (A.D. 970) and Kwazan 
(A.D. 985) famous Japane.se and (Jiinese jioeius 
became current as songs sung in irregular time; 
iuid from the reign of Goshirakawa (a.d. 1156) 
itnayb, of more modern style, in J time, became 
popular. 

The music introduced from China and Korea, 
slightly modified to suit Japanese taste, w’as long 
used in the court and on occasions of ceremony, 
suifiu ing at times the vicissitudes of fashion ; and 
the musical profession came to be rcganicd as 
hereditJiry with the descendants of tho.se Koreans 
who first brought it into the country. Plven to 
the pic,sent era of Taisho more than ten nm.sicians 
of the court are their descendants, and the late 
Enijiress Dowager was especially fond of this music, 
frc(jnently summoning before her those skilled in 
its production. 

2. Musical instruments. — The playing of the 
hivia, a four stringed instrument resembling the 
violin, by blind men became a custom as far back 
as A.D. 984 ; and tlieir singing of heike, war-storics 
of the lleike family, began in the reign of Gotoha 
(A.D. 1184) and continued to be popular even until 
the latter part of the Meiji era. 

During the Middle Ages popular entertainments 
among the peasant class included the j)Iaying of 
the flute and the drum, together with dancing, 
rope-walking, sword-swallowing, and tire-spitting. 
P'rom these crude amusements may have originated 
the dengaku and the sarngaku, which a little later 
developed into the original forms of the nbgaku 
and the yokyukii, which are still popular. In the 
performance of this music, drums, both large and 
small, long hand-drums beaten wdth the fingers, 
and the flute are used as an accompaniment to 
VOL. IX.—4 


song, the wliole slightly resembling Western 
opera. 

The kyogen., developed from the more comic 
sariigoku, is asso(“iatcil with the more serious 
ndgaku. Both were popular in saniui'ai families. 
At the beginning of the Meiji era, througli the 
abolition of the Bushi class, these forms sull'ered 
decline ; hut by the middle of that, era, through 
the ]>atrotiagc of the court, they recoveied their 
standing, and are now much favt)ure.d both by the 
nobility and by the common people. 

In modern times the music of llie common people 
has been largely conlined tn the samisen, a three¬ 
stringed instrument developed in modification of a 
tw'o-sLringed instrument introduced Imm Toochoo 
Islands. Its resonance-box is nuule of cat-skin, 
and its strings can he i)itclicd as in tla; violin, 
while a plectrum is used instead of a bow. It is 
easily jdayed, and its timbre and tone arc very 
(dear and penetrating. It is the king of musical 
instruments in Jajtan, The savnscti is not, us('d in 
connexion with tlie 7ibgnku., but is the cliief instru¬ 
ment in the rendering oi jdi'uri, luifyvuiu, toknvazu, 
etc. A small atanism, called kokyn, was ]>lay(‘tl 
with a bow ; but its use is gradually being foi- 
gotten in s|>ite of the fact that its tones were very 
sweet. 

The chikushigofo, which is also called koto for 
short, is a sort of harp with thirteen silk strings 
over a large re.sonance-box. It, is a devclo])nH*ul 
of the koto used in the cJassicail music. Sin(;e 
about A.D. 1656. when a blind man named Yatsii- 
hashi composed dozens of new koto songs, tliis 
chikusJiigoio has been regarded as more refined and 
elegant tlian the sarniten, and in consequence lias 
been much used by the npjier (dasst's. Kow, liow- 
ever, it holds a place of imjioiTance in the music of 
all classes. 

3 . Characteristics of Japanese music.—Japanese 
music may be roughly divided into two e,lji.sscs : 
classical and modern ; the former is used in ( (‘re- 
monics of the court and the, latter in more popular 
ways. Each consists of five tones ; but, as t lieii! 
are some ditlenmccs lietween asci'iiding and de¬ 
scending intervals, flats and sluirjis oc<!asionally 
oi'ciir, so that the actual number of tones is in¬ 
creased to six or seven. 

The classic, scale had its origin in China, and was 
introduced into Japan througli Korea. It has two 
scales, called ryo and ritsii. The derivation of the 
? 7 /o scale is not unlike that of the Pythagorean 
scale, and is as follows : 

A sound prodnood by a lone string' of the length ‘t’ i« re- 
g:irdi'<i as the fundamental tone, and a sound produced by jj I 
as the fifth, and that of ^ as the second. Tlius, l)y starting 
from the fundanu-nlal tone Uie following scale will he obtained 
by raising it to the fifth and lowering the latter to its fourth 
and MO on alternately. 

I, 8 , 8 b ih '-i- 

Be.sjdes the.se five sounds, if we add ^{ 7 , 2\y, which 
are occasionally used, we have seven sounds as 
follows: 


l. 8 , fib if?, h n, 2 

c, t/, e, gt7, y, a, dO, <5. 

c, d, e . . . being given, we can make a comparison 
with the natural scale; hut a diflerentui of about 
one comma, as in the ca.se of the Pytliagonutn 
scale, is found when we compare the vibrating 
number Avitli tlie exact natural .scale. 

Ill a similar manner the 7'lt6'u scale is found to be 

b 8, fl?, h h U, V, 2 

c, d, d-t, /, g, a, o-S, c. 


These two scales have been used unchanged in 
Korea since very ancient times, but in Jupan t hey 
are employtal only on solemn occasions like cere¬ 
monies and religious services at Shinto festivals, 
and rarely in onlinary amusement. 

The derivation of the scale of modern music is 
notciear. The following tuning oi a koto, a thirteen- 
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be e f a b h e / a h 


stringed instniinenl, Jniiy lie taken as an illus¬ 
tration. 

Tlie ord(U' t)f tuning is as follows: 

TukiiiK tlK) fuiKluniciital toiu- and Ui«-n tlfsocnding to its 
fifth, a iH flxod ; from u thf* f(dlowiiij; /• in fixed, and from i- 
deHcendinij; to its fmirllt h is fixed. TheHi; tliree loneH can he 
exa< Il.\ fixed, l.nt ttie half-tone from h to r muKt he jndjred hy 
car onlj , and therefore it ia hard to ti‘11 whether it in {or 

AVesterners seeing tliis s(-ale liave. often j)asse<l 
the hasty judgnu'nt that all modern .Japanese 
music is based upon a minor scale (A minor in the 
diagram) ; hut, wlien examined closely, tlie tonic 
is found to be never a, but in some tunes tiu; 
melody ends in c and in others in h. 

I'he nnisic ending in ft is an abnormal style. As 
among tin; ancient, (iK cks, it ends on the <lominant 
insteiid of tilt! ionic; but iff h(»mophonous music, 
ns the tonic tloes not govern the harmony, this 
does not protluci! any peculiar impression. There 


is difference of ojtinion concerning its scale, but 
IJyehara i.s probably right in the following : 


ascondiiip—i 



I—dcKcctiding 

(v / iiidi<aiies a half-tone, — a vvhoki tone, O the absence of tone). 

'^I’he pecnlijirity of modern music is its recurring 
use of half-tones and of freijucnt modulations, 
liecause of the modulations, the scale seems U> 
eimsist of seven tones, hut in reality there are only 
live, and the desc.eiiding and ascending tones are 
the same as in the minor scale of Western music. 

Ancient .bipariese music uas of course houio- 
phonous ; hut the musit; received from Korea and 
Cliimi, ealleil f/offttgu, ‘ classical,’ foi imal jiharmonic 
orchestra, the instruments l>eing tlictlute, tlie llutc 
with reeds, lifteen ])ipes with ret'ds, the drum, the 


An exam[)le of rif.sii scale songs. 



i - ahi no i - wa - o to na - ri te ko - ke no nm - su ma - do. 


An example of modern scale, songs. 
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long drum beaten on both sides, a metal instru¬ 
ment like a triangle, a four-stringed instrument 
like a violin, and an instrument with thirteen silk 
strings like a harp. It is interesting to note that 
they were able to tune those fifteen reeds to a 
uniform temperament. 

Of course, this harmonic music was very primi¬ 
tive and simple. Japanese popular music is mostly 
homoplionous, even when many difierent musical 
instruments are used together. Because of the 
absence of fixed keys, like those of the piano, 
there is no necessity for (musical) teni])erament. 
Even the shaknhachi, which has fixed holes, can be 
controlled by tlie fingers and lips, and pure tuning 
attained as with stringed instruments. In general, 
the Japanese seem to dislike tempered tuning. 

Yet Western music has not been entirely rejected. 
Since the accession of the late emperor (186S) 
Western music has been adopted in the army ami 
navy ; and since 1882 the De[)artment of Education 
and the Imperial Bureau of Music in the Household 
Department have included it. Thus it is coming 
to have an increasingly dominant influence. In 
view of the vulgar and immoral character of much 
Japanese popular music, since the beginning of 
the Meiji era music in the ryo and ritsu scales 
has been adopted in common education ; and now 
the natural scale is coming to be used, so that it is 

ossible that harmonic music will dominate in 

apan ; but, on the other hand, one cannot believe 
that the time will c,ome w'hen the people will 
abandon their old, popular music. As the music 
from China and India was received and gained a 
place by the more purely native type, so doubtless 
will the Western bo received. 

LiTKaATirtiK.—Shuii Izawa, Report of Studies in Japanese 
ifusic, Tokyo, 1883 ; Kiyonori Konakamura, Hist, of Japanese 
Music and iJanoes, do. 1887 ; Rokushiro Uyehara, Japanese 
Music and Scales, do. 1886; Hanichi Muraoka, Soutui and 
Theory of Music, Oeaka, 1916; Kiyosuke Kanetsune, iJist. of 
Japanese. Music, Tokyo, 1914; Tokyo Music School, Chrono¬ 
logical Table of Modern Japanese Music, <lo. 1914. 

Hanicih Muraoka. 

MUSIC (Jewish).—Art is the means by which 
man seeks to interpret the aspirations of the 
mind to the senses. The Jews appear in history 
already barred off by their rigid iconoclasm from 
the expression of feeling through the pictile and 
plastic arts, nor had they settled habitation or 
surplus resources long enough to find such ex]>res- 
sion through the allied art of architecture. There 
remained only for this people the sister arts of 
poetry and music, in each of which they have 
contributed much to the treasure-store of civiliza¬ 
tion. But, little as Hchrew poetry has diverged 
from the original field of its art—the expression of 
religious emotion—even less has Jewish music, the 
forms and style of which had crystallized before 
the Jews came under the influence of modern 
musical development. This development reaches 
back only a few centuries ; and the Jews have 
touched it only since their release from the 
Ghettos. 

For the Biblical period see Music (Hebrew). 
It is jirobable that Jewish music at lirst dis¬ 
played little original characteristic, being merely 
a provincial variety of the general art which 
spread, as the survivals show, from the Hellenic 
region to Dravidian India. It is evident from such 
allusions as those of Ps 137 that the Jewish 
musicians had a reputation beyond their own 
borders. The traditions of the First Temple were 
revived in the Second, if on a more modest scale. 
It is from the Hasmonoan and Herodian epochs 
that we derive the Talmudic traditions of Temple 
music. The sho/i/uir, the rude bugle of ram’s horn, 
sounded in conjunction with the straight silver 
trumpets as a .signal for the Temple routine as 
well as in the intervals {selah) of the Psalm with 


the daily sacrifice, is obviously the same instru¬ 
ment as 18 still sounded by the Jews on the Day of 
Memorial each September. Under the cymbal- 
beat (which took the place of the later cheironomy 
and the modern baton) of Ben Arsa, the last 
conductor, a small orchestra, resembling modern 
combinations more than anything else in anti¬ 
quity, accompanied the Levitical singers, in the 
unison, with an occasional much-repeated melodic 
figure on the larger harps. The only thing ap- 

{ iroaching instrumental solo music, besides the 
ilasts of the trumpets and horns, was a wailing 
flute melody, played twelve days a year before the 
altar. The last loader and trainer of the Temple 
choir was Hogras, whose described technical pro¬ 
cedure confirms what analogy indicates, that the 
singing was nasal, shrill, and full alternately of 
intricate graces and of sudden pressures on em¬ 
phatic notes, to an extent which would deprive it 
of melodious significance for a Western ear. 

Yet this was the primal source of the music of 
the Diaspora, for, as 11. tJoshua ben Hananiah, him¬ 
self a Levite and a chorister, afterwards told, the 
choristers went in a body on certain occiiisions 
from the altar to a synagogue within the Temple 
precincts, ami sang in both services. The Syna¬ 
gogue took over from the Temple the silence of 
the women worshippers, the unison of boys and 
men in the singing, and its character as a can til la- 
tion rather than a melody—features still ditterenti- 
ating the worship-music of the Jew from that of 
his VVestern Christian neighbour. The dispersal 
of the Temple musicians made little dillerence, 
since it had been deliberately arranj^ed that the 
voices could give adequate rendition without 
instruments. Though in the earlier centuries of 
the Diaspora many endeavours were made to 
check the iJewish tendency to songful utterance, 
no attention was paid to this ascetic principle 
where worship was in question. In those earlier 
centuries a desire is already evident to enhance 
the importance of song in worship. The officiant 
was required to have a clear enuiKjiation and a 
plea.sant voice, and the voluntary assistance of 
good vocalists in leading the chanting is repeatedly 
recorded with high ai)proval. In prayer proper, 
‘Amen’ and similar responses were all that the 
congregants added, and this was in a loud ex¬ 
clamation, without regard to tune or time. But 
the praises were, on the contrary, deliberately 
sung, at lirst in a responsive antiphony, to a chant 
po8se.sHing easily - remembered melodic features, 
and afterwards more and more in general unison ; 
and the same rendition was followed as other 
passages beyond the Psalms and the earliest 
hymns were ailded to the ritual. 

The intonations of the officiant known as the 
koreh (‘reader’), sheliah §ibOur (‘emissary of the 
congregation’), and later as the Jiazzan (‘over¬ 
seer,’ originally rather a warden or beadle), were 
not tuneful in the modern sense. Among the Jews 
the desire to read the Scrijjture publicly in the 
manner described in Nell 8“ had early resulted in 
all the proceedings in synagogue and school alike 
being carried on in a form of musical declamation. 
Early Jewish music, like much of their ritual music 
still, was cantillation, vocal movements depending 
not upon the rhythm and sequence of the sounds 
chanted, hut upon the rhythm and sequence of 
the syllables to which they are chanted. In con¬ 
sequence, characteristically Jewish music, however 
melodious it may appear when sung with a text, 
loses its melodic meaning when played on an 
instrument. 

The lirst portion of this antique cantillation to 
takedelinite shape was the intonation trailitionally 
utilized for the reading of the Scriptural lessons. 
This was clue to the early acceptance of the dia- 
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critical signs attached to the Biblical text as the 
MasHoretic accentuation. A master of the 3rd 
cent, deju’ecates the ingr;i.titnde bnvards the (jiiver 
of theur voice of such as ‘read [the Scrij)tureJ 
without tunefulness and re|)cat [the Mishna] 
without clianting’ (Talm. Bab. M^fjiUdh, ^la \ 
Pesih ta Jitihhtithi, ed, M. h’riedinann, Vienna, J880, 
p. 127« ; Ynllyiit, proverbs, 932 [ed. Zolkiew, 
1858]). Even the Mishna itself had diacritical 
j>oints added for the chant later on ; and a MS so 
nointed was available in the 15th century, 'i'he 
Talmud and the Codes are still stmlied in the 
acad(‘mies of .Jewry with a sing-song intonation, 
which is found considerably to assist in the juo.sodic 
cotnj)rehension of the un])oint.ed t<!xt. Some smdi 
prosody or accent (both, of coiirse, rneanirig ‘ sing¬ 
ing to H])eecli ’) was found necessary by all the 
ancients before the introduction of punctuation ; 
and, ](rec.isely as with the plain-song of the Church, 
private tii&moriai technics developed in the syna¬ 
gogue into a Bet system of accentuation and of 
musical interpretation of the accents. 

The /nusica,! interpretation of the three ‘ poetical ’ 
books {.lob, J’salnis, Proverbs) has been lost since 
the 14th cent., the congregational recital of the 
Psalms having eventually turned the frequent 
r(?petition of an identical verse-accentuation into 
a tixed melody steadily recurring. But the ‘ prose ' 
Scri))tnres (tfie remaining books) were recited by 
an individual ; and liere the accents are still 
followed in e.'ich (lase. h'roni a very early period 
a musical j)rinciple has nourished in Jewish music, 
no doubt derived from the Babylonian art, as it 
still survives in the rdga of India. This is the 
Hpecilic association of some model melodic phrase, 
some ])articular niod«i or scale-form especially, with 
each mental attit-mle or an occa.sion assoiualed 
with such sympathy. Not only i.s this juinciple 
in action in the interpr<!tation of the Biblical 
ac(;enl,s, the same signs being sung on a similar 
melodic outline though in a ditlerent key or mode 
according to the occasion, but it also determines 
the ‘ [irayer-motives ’ (as the writer terms tlie out¬ 
lines of melody developed in chanting the devo¬ 
tions), whi(di difl'er in tonality rather than in tune. 
All t his is so reminiscent of tlie musical theory and 
practice of IC. Asin,, in Greek mode, Perso-Arab 
sc-ale, .and Indian raqa, that the writer wouhl trace 
it back to the 'I’empb?, ami see in the ‘ headings ’ of 
the I’salms, not bold shots of the M.assoret<‘s at a 
meaning, hut geographi<;al names (as in the Greek 
system, instruments tuned on which were actually 
in use in the Temjile) of the resj)ective scales in 
which the chief musician was to lead the rise and 
fall of intonation. This ri.se and fall was still 
found designated by the teacher’s finger (the Greek 
XfipopoiJL.la) when Petabiah of Regensburg visitetl 
Baghdrul synagogues in the 12 th cent., and it has 
been quite recently noticed among Yemen Jew.s. 

'I'lie 11 (‘brew acjcents, like the ncums of the 
Church plain-song, appear to have been originally 
rough diagrams of tins movement of the teacher’s 
linger. A lro])e (brief melodic phrase) is chanted 
on the tone-syllable niJirked by the accent, and the 
general reciting-note carries on to the next accentu¬ 
ated syllable. Here and there tropes are strongly 
reminiscent of similar phrases used in church or 
mosque, but in all the traditional uses this feature 
is prominent, that the outline of the trope 
varies not, whether according to the book being 
read or the service at which it is read, while 
the tonality, the mode or scale-form employed, 
does so vary. 

'Phe same modal feeling appears in the hazzanuth^ 
or intonation of the prayers by the otliciant. Here 
not only the well-knowm rnode.s of the Church 
)lain-song usually called Gregorian are utilized, 
mt also others surviving only in the Byzantine 


and Armenian Churches, as well as the Hungarian- 
Wallachian gypsy melody and the Per.so-Arab 
system. Another very characteri.stic difierence is 
the style of florid melodious irnprovization which 
embroiders the outline traditional motive with 
elalxirated vocal agility. The outline motives 
themselves, like the cantillation of Scripture, may 
have taken shape about the commencement of the 
mcdiawal ])eriod. But the intricate vocalization, 
which well-nigh fatally overlaid Jewi.sh music 
later on, developed in recent centuries among the 
Jews of N. Europe, isolated in their (xhettos from 
the artistic awalvcning of the Western world. 
Only the last generation has seen the great work 
of reformation executed by the scholarly men, 
learned in modern music as in traditional Hebrew 
lore, who made the introduction of choral numbers 
into the Jewdsh services possible. And the taste¬ 
less, excessively florid style is not yet extinct; 
it flourishes ammig the .Jews of K. Europe even 
Avhen they migrate to Britain or America ; and it 
is this vocal gymnastic which finds a large sale as 
‘ Hebrew ’ gramophone records, and so is ])resented 
to the gener.al world a.s the ty])ical Jewish music. 

The m.anner in which the traditional ‘motive’ 
(u.sually the concluding phrase of a j)rayer lead¬ 
ing into a bene<lic.tion with congregational re- 
spon.se) is amplified into hazzamith depends on the 
cushuu of the localify and the powers of the 
ofh(dant, who accommodates the traditional strain 
to the structure of each sentence by embroidering 
it with melisjuatic ornament as the text suggests 
an empha-sis warranting departure from the con¬ 
tinuous reeiting-note. No two transcriptions of 
this most char.acteristic Jewish music will there¬ 
fore coimdde in anytliing beyond tonality and 
broad outline of melody, becoming at last identical 
only in the fixed closing phrase of the passage. In 
the cantillation of Scripture, on the contrary, the 
earliest transiiription printed (in J. Reuchlin, J)fi 
AcceiitibuSy Hagenau, 1518, bk. iii. ad Jin.), when 
divesbul of nuaint harmonization and reversal 
avowedly adtled by the transcriber, is found 
Identical vuth the latest now in use in the syna- 
.jogues. 

At the same time, it is evident that the con¬ 
temporaneous musical fashion of the outer world 
has oeen constantly finding its echo within Jewry. 
The adoption of the neo-Hebraic poetry in hymns 
for Jewi.sh worshij) from the earliest, media*val 
days provided material for the imitation by .lews, 
or often direct utilization, of the folk-song of their 
European neighbours, Erom the 9th cent, these 
borrowed airs began to find their way into the 
.synagogue, where they are still jireserved, often 
with a JewLsh flavour added in transmission. 
Such transmission has been, until quite recently, 
euf irely or.al. Eirst came the chants for versicles, 
often strikingly .similar to Gregorian intonations; 
then more definitely tuneful short melodies, quite 
a number of which were adopted by the Jews in 
Spain before 1492 and are still de.servedly treasured 
among their descendants. Tunes of the Minne¬ 
singer period came into Jewish music with the 
increasing neo-Hebraic hymns of the later Middle 
Ages. In the llth cent, in Spain, and in the 15th 
■n Germany, allusion is made to the wideness of 
Jie practice of singing .JewLsh hymns, in synagogue 
ami at homo, to the tunes of secular folk-songs, 
even as Avas similarly done for the music of the 
Mass. Among the Spanish Jews the Hebrew text 
chosen often reproduced the opening Avords of the 
secular song to the same tune, as when the air of 
Sefiora’ was sung to the hymn commencing 
Shorn Nora * (‘Name Sublime’). This resembles 
he change of the German drinking song, ‘ Inns¬ 
bruck ! I must leave thee,’ into the hymn, ‘ World ! 

soon must leave thee.’ Indeed, the very first 
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secular song of the many which Luther adopted 
for the tune of a chorale had already been so 
utilized by the German Jews for their still most 
popular hymn. A considerable number of the 
tunes occasionally used for domestic hymns have 
the name of the original song recorded. Those 
used in synagogue are of greater antiquity or, if 
of recent composition, usually by Jews trained 
in modern music. 

From the 16th cent, on, and to a certain extent 
still, until the Jewish immigrants into emancipated 
lands become acclimatized, the stream westward 
of escape from the obscurantist conditions of 
E. Europe has coloured Jewish music with tints 
which ditl’erentiate it greatly from that of the 
modern world at large. Aspirants for positions 
as kazzan, or precentor, travelled about from con¬ 
gregation to congregation, bringing new melodies, 
synagogal or domestic, and fortifying and unifying 
tlio older traditional material. Tliey even re¬ 
suscitated ancient Temp’e features, the accompani¬ 
ment of the tenor by lads’ voices in unison, while 
a bass hummed a figured re inforcement below, 
the tenor adding runs and turns and grace-notes 
lavishly, supporting his jaw with his hand behind 
his car like a London costermonger, or getting 
striking effects by inserting his thumb in his 
mouth, as did Hograa in the Temple (J'alm. Bah. 
YdniCi, 386) or the .singers on the Nineveh slab 
depicting the cai)ture of Susa. 

The lirst musician, in the modern sense, who 
worked in Jewish music was Salomo de’ Uos.si, one 
of a school of Jewish masters who succeedeil eacdi 
other at the court of Maiilua from 1512 to 1628. 
L(!o of Modena induced other Italian Rabbis to 
join in a pastoral advocating the introdm;tion of 
mensurate and polyphonic music into the syna¬ 
gogues. But little jirogress was made elsewnere 
until the Jewish Renaissance bur.st in Germany in 
the early 19th century. The progress since made 
has been rapid, and tiie Jew now officially utilize.s 
all the wealth of scientilic vocal music that his 
neighbour uses. But not instrumental: the organ 
has been made the test between ‘ orthodox ’ and 
‘ reforin ’ ; and the instrument which was once 
objected to in the early Church a.s a form of 
‘Judaizing’ is now considered by traditionalist 
Jews to introduce a ‘ (diristiaiiizing ’ tone into 
their own worship. Not even in Scotland has the 
‘ kist o’whustlcs’ been so wrangled about. Not 
that instrumental music is itself objected to ; at 
Jewish weddings it has for ages l)een deemed in¬ 
dispensable, and ingenious stratagems are recorded 
in the Middle Ages to secure it in face of ])rejudice 
and persecution. The objection is to the use of 
any instrument needing tuning on the Sabbath, 
and to the introduction into Jewish worship of 
tones specially associated with the ritual of 
another creed. 

Around the marriage ceremonies and the family 
table gathers the va.st repertory of tuneful hymns 
and tender intonations which outside the synagogue 
ritual constitute Jewish music. 

Transcriptions of the cantillation by the gram¬ 
marians have been many, from Renchlin onwards. 
Writers of instrumental music have transcribed 
many a tender Jewish air, strains having been 
even sele<;ted as subjects for orchestral writing. 
The greatest popularity to music presutnahly 
Jewish, though actually only to a small extent .so, 
was given by Byron’s Hebrew Melodics (1815), 
written for application to such airs in imitation of 
Moore’s immensely successful Irish Melodics. In 
every country of Europe and in America collections 
of Jewish music, traditional and original, have 
appeared from the pens of precentors and choir¬ 
masters. The greatest of these precentors was 
S. Sulzer (Vienna, 1804-90), and of these choir- 


ma.ster8 L. Lewandowski (Berlin, 1823-94). De 
I Sola, Hast, and Mombach, of London, Naumhourg 
of Paris, Consolo of Florence, also deserve mention; 
and especially A, Baer of Gothenburg, whose pre¬ 
sentation of traditional Jewisli intonations (Frank¬ 
fort, 1878 and 1883) is monumental. Specimens 
are more easily available in E. Fauer’s Traditional 
Hebrew Melodies (London, 1896). 

Litbraturr.—W. Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the Poetical Books of the O'T, Oxford, 1881, A Treatise on 
the Accentuation of the . . . Prose Books of the 07', do. 1887; 
S. Namubourgr, Rccueil de chants reliqieux des Israelites, 
Paris, 1874 ; A. Baer, I)er praktische i’^orbeter^, Frardifort, 
]88.'l; D. A. de Sola, Ancieyit Melodies of the Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, lS.’i7 ; A. Marksohn 
and W. Wolf, Auswahl alter hebritisclwr Synagogal-inelodien, 
Leipzig, 1876 ; J. Singer, Die Timarten des iraditionellen 
Synagogengesanges, Vienna, 1888; A. Ackermann, Der syna- 
gogale (iesang (trom Winter and Wntisclw's Judische Litteratur, 
lii.), Treves, 1894 ; F. L. Cohen, in Anglo-Jcwish Historical 
Exhibition Papers, London, 1887, pn. 80 - 18 .^ 1 , Proc. Musical 
Assfjciation, xix. 11893], and artt. ‘Uantillulion,’ ‘Music,’ in 

¥. L. Cohen. 


MUSIC (Muhammadan).—i. The chant.—In 
considering the subject of Muhammadati music, 
the attention of the sl.udent must primarily be 
drawn to the Arabic chant-song. The Arabs, as 
far back ns their system of singing is known, 
always deliglited in rliythm rather than in melody, 
following no fanciful system of tone-beats, but the 
natural quantity of their own syllables, from which 
they built their metre. 

This phenomenon becomes apparent at once, if, 
quite apart from music proper, the metre of such 
characteristic Arabic poetry as the following 
stanzas be examined; 

‘ La 'drnrnka Idisa fduqa 'Idr^i bdqi 
waitia lilmdr ‘i Ijdttun gdiru qutin 
walti ininitna fajdhu 'lldhu irth/i 
wathduhun fduqahu 'dqdu ‘lni\dqi.'t 

Here the art of the poet has grouped together 
words which are naturally so accented as to carry 
a distinct, although to our ear slightly irregular, 
metre. It was most easy and natural to intone 
such poems as these, and it was from inherent 
accentuation of this character that the chant-songs 
of the Arabs, scant indeed in melody, hut strong 
in rhythm, originated. Melody in Muhammadan 
chanting is purely secoTulary to the rhythm of the 
language, and was really used only to avoid a too 
constant monotony. J'his will he at once appa¬ 
rent to any one who listens to a Muslim chanting 
his Qur’an. Thus, the lirst accented stanza of the 
Fatlia (the lirst surah of the Qur’an)^ should be 
1 . ■' 


J- 162 . 


Bis-n)il - 14 - hi'r-rah-nia - m r-ia-hi - mi 

■q- 


el-ham-du lil - la - hi rub Im’l 'a - la - min. etc. 


Bis-mil- Id - hi 'r-rali ma - ni 'r-ra - hi - mi el - 




’=q—rqr=3:4r=i 
ham-du lil - la 



- hi rab bu’l ‘a - la - mtri, etc. 


1 Extract from poems of Rhail^h NfisTf al Y.'izipi, 

‘-‘111 the n.nnc of i.oii the Alereitiil uiid Uiixcious; thanks to 
Gofl the I.'tnl of w orhi.'i,’olc, 

3 None of tlio following musical examples has been imhli.shed 
before. These speiMmens with many others were eollected hy 
the writer from native Bingers and reiireBent current musical 
style. 
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coTni)fired -with the Yemeni cantillatioriH (plH. I. 
and II.) in Mhicli, it will he ohservetl, the voiee- 
BtreHH correH])on(lH preeiwely with that of ll»e sjjoken 
W’ord.s a.s piven uhove, while the melody—what 
there in of it—i.s strictly adapted to the natural 
accentuation. 

The Arab, unlike the Turk and Persian, lias no 
deep-roote<l antijjathy to monotony, which, coupled 
with the powerful metre of the Arabic lanouagt*, 
teiuls to faseiti!!,!e and almost to hypnotize; ratluu' 
than to weary the li.stener. The following tidhuri 
(‘call to prayer') of the nmfuldhljis of Yemen (pi. 
III.) will serve to illustrate how little the 


III. 


Ad libitum. 


A1 - lii - hu ek - ber A1 - 14 - hu ek - her. 


Siz r:“z=z5 rsi—-I > —H 


Br«—P"-* 

bi 'U< 

As - ha-du an-na la i - 14 - ha ill' Al-lah. 

^ Fink. 


^ -)x—-t---_:3S.._ 


f-m—m.. p-p:- _ ^ 

As-ha-du an-na la. i - 14-ha ill’ Al-lah.. 


: ^ virll 


As-ha-du an-na Mu h.mi me-din ra sdl Al-lah. 

_ _ __Sj__ _ 185^ 

p-s*T|^r_-5 Ui-ta-SiT^-^-^-Pz:?- H 

As-ha du an-na Muhammedin ra-sQl AI lah. 


hay - yO ‘a - la 's-sa - 14t hay - yQ.. 
hay-yh ‘a - la '1-fe - lah hay - yfi.. 


la ’s-sa-14l... 
‘a - la 'l-fe - lah.. 


Ad libitum. 


IV. 


^ill 


Al - 14 - hu ck - ber Al - 14 - hu ek - ber. 



hay - yh 'a - la ’-s-sa - 14t hay - yfi 

hay - yfi ‘a - la 'l-fe - lah hay - yfi 

- A -«»•---- 

'a - la 's - sa - Iflt. 

‘a - la 'l-fe - lah. 


Arab cares for melodious variation. It will be 
noticed that the only dejiarture from the monotony 
of the dominant tone is a roulade of five notes, 
from w'liich the singer immediately hastens to 
return to the monotonous cantillation on the 
dominant. There are many airs to tlie adhCin, 
difl'ering according to locality, but they are all 
essentially identical in jirinciple. The Ihighdadi 
adhan (pi. IV.), given here, i.s perhaps a little less 
monotonous than the Yemeni call to juayer, and 
yet the same roulade, with only a slight variation, 
18 heard in both these chants, ami, in fact, is the 
prevailing form of variation in almost every adhdti 
among the Muslim pcojiles, changes being made 
chiefly in the tempo of the roulade and occasion¬ 
ally in a chromatic. It should be noticed that the 
roulade always occurs on the stress syllable of the 
most impoi'tant word. It is juobable that this 
style of chant is much more ancient than Islam, 
and dates from the earlier j)olytheistic religious 
chant-songs of the Arabs. 

2 . The song proper. — Strictly s)*eaking, the 
above specimens do not constitute Arab music in 
the true sen.se of the word. When Muhammad 
apjieareil in a vision to Dinawari^ and stated that 
niu.sic was an acceptable art, provided that the 
reading of the Quran attendeil its iierformanco, 
the intmition was probably not to ref(;r to mere 
cantillations like the above, but to genuine .songs 
or musiiral deidamations of i>oems. It is clear that 
implicit a|>j)roval of beautiful singing is found in 
the Qur’an, x.\xi. IB: ‘Verily, the least jileasing 
of voices is the voice of asses!’ Furthermore, 
there are many allusions to real song-music in the 
interesting treatise of al-Ghazali (D. B. Macdonald, 
JliAS, 1901, p. ‘200fi'.).“ This Arabic author 
alludes to the im]»ortance of correct rhythm, refer¬ 
ring w’ith approval to the i)ra(;ti(!e of beating time 
on the hana-drum. He also essays to derive music 
from the noises produced by animals, stating that 
the human throat is similar to the animal throat, 
it is quite evident that tin; better class of Arabic 
authors understood very well the ellect of music 
on the human brain. Thus, Abu Sulainuin ^ most 
astutely said that singing does not put into the 
heart what is not already in it, but merely stimu¬ 
lates to action w'hat is already in the soul. 
Al-Ghazali divides Arabian songs into seven cate¬ 
gories, viz. (1) jiilgrims’ songs (religious); (2) war- 
songs, stimulating the faithful to holy warfare ; 

(3) ver.ses sung at the moment of attack, forbidden, 
Iiowever, to be sung in warfare rvith Muslims; 

(4) lamentations ; (5) songs of joy ; (6) love-songs ; 

(7) songs expressive of religious ecstasy. With 
the characteristic Semitic tendency to classify, 
al-Ghazali goes on to enumerate what is unlawful 
in connexion with musical performance, viz. pipes, 
stringed instruments, and the ^-drum. On 

the other hand, the tambourine, with or without 
bells, he regai<ied as perfectly permis.sible as an 
instrument of accomjianiment. Blasphemous and 
okscene jioetry was, of course, barred, and equally 
objectionable were verses describing the charms of 
any jiarticular woman. Only descriptions of the 
most general nature w'ere allowed, so that the 
listeners might ai)})ly such rhajisodies to their 

1 Diiiawari (t S»fl) wkn the author of the Long Narratives, ed. 
V. Girpaa, Lejden, ISSS. 

2 Muhammad ibti Muhammad Abu Hamid al-GhaziiH (10f)8- 
m 1) was tt distinpuished Arabic philosoplier and theolopian. He 
WU8 profcHsor in the college of Nizam al-Mulk nt Kaphdad in 
105)1 ami the author of aliout Hixty-nine works(C. Brockelmnnn, 
Geschichte der arabiachen Littrratiir, i., Weimar, 185)8, jip. 421- 
426, and D. H. Macdonald, 'The Life of al-Ghazzali,’in JAOS 
XX. [185)9] 71-132). 

^ Alluded to by al-Ohazali; probably Ahu Sulaiman al- 
Darani of S.vria, who developed the doctrine of pnosis 
{tna'arf/at). 

4 Kuha means ‘cup,’ ‘howl,’ from the Htem kdb. This must 
refer to some round pottery drum like the Egyptiaji (jarabilka, 
distinct from the tambouruie. 
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Yin-'am bi C. 


__r^:i-b^-rT::=i=.t_:i__;r=-=:i 4 


il - ke - ia.m. wc'l 'al 






We bes - si li.. 


Kutr il - me - 14m. ma 








; wives or permitted slave-girls, and not adulter- 
I ously. Tlie rule is also laid down that a faithful 
I Muslim must not listen to any music at all, if he 
linds that it stirs u]> in liirn tluuights contrary to 
! the n)oral precej)ts of the Qur’an, Tdjless the 
Muslim truly loves (lod, he must never listen to 
music, as this woidd in sui-h a case he an additional 
danger to his soul. It is jiroper to add that all 
Arabic authorities werci nob of the t)[>inion of 
al-CJhazali as to tlie lawfulness of music. Tlius, 
Malik ihn Anas al-l.liniyari al-Mailiini^ distiiu tlj' 
states that no music of any sort is permitted to 
the faithful ; but al-tfhazall {ap. rit. pp. 244-250) 
re|)lieH at length to sucli pui itanical strictures, and 
goes so far as to lay down rules for ecstasy caused 
I by the hyj)notic influence of the Arabic rhythm, 
'riius, he warns the ecstatics nev('V to weep, tear 
their garments, or dance, unless they are irresist¬ 
ibly compelled so to do. A listener to mush; must 
never strain for ecstasy, but, so far as \)osHible, 
exert self-control. Here it should be noted that 
the conventional prolongetl exclamation a-a-<ih, so 
often intersper.sed by ajipreciative or polite listeners 
between the stauz;is of Arabic love-.soiigs, is an 
unqm;stionable survival of the earlier habit of fall¬ 
ing into ecstasy on hearing a ravishing verse. 

The Egyptian-Arabic love-song liere given (pi. 
V.) is an ex<;(;llent illustration of the more ex¬ 
tended melodious development of the song proper 
among the Arabic,-Hi)eaking nations, as eom})ared 
; with tlie religiou.s (duint. 'i’he metre of these 
.'-lungs is.su.staiiRsl with extreme regularity throuLdi- 
out, suj)j)orte<i by the hand-drum, or darahi^ay 

keei>ing uj) the incessant tem ])0 ^ J'J'J J 1 



again.st which the metre of the song often runs in 
syn<;opation. Thi.s tempo is without doubt the 
parent of that of the modern Si>anish Bolero 
dance.'■* Inasmuch as all the verbs are in the 
mascxiline form in such produ(;tions as that given 
in pi, V., there <;an be little doubt, that the tradi¬ 
tion i.s <;orrcct which states that this sort of song 
was originally addrc'ssed to boys who were kept 
for the purpose of sodomy. Such music wa.s there¬ 
fore particularly olb;n.sive to sincere Muslims, and 
wouhl certainly come under the category st igma¬ 
tized by al-tlhazali, although there i.s notliing 
idt.scene in the words themselves. A deej)ly riv 
ligious Yemeni, on hearing one of these love- 
songs, remarkt'd to t,lu; writer of tiiis article that 
the truly faithful could have nothing in common 
with mu.sic of this clumuder, but should coniine 
themselves to the traditional religious chants 
alom;.® 

It may be interesting at this point to give also a 
sjHicinien of a Turki.sli love-song of the ordinary 
Berso-Turkish type (j)l. VI.) as a contrast to the 
above distinct ively metrical Arab production. The 
Turks, like the i'ersians, have permitted a more 
extended melody to develop, and do not as a rule 
accompany their .songs with a drum, but with the 
flute-pipe t)r with strings. They very frequently, 
however, sing without any accompaniment at all, iiu 
their songs, which are more of tlie recitative type, 
do not require the support of a .steady ten)i)o. 

Turkish songs from the interior, sucli as the 
Diarbekr productions, are more metri(;al in char¬ 
acter and also more melodious from the Kuro])ean 
point of view—a fact which is no doubt due to the 

J The foiimler of the Malikifce school of c.-iriori law (718-705), 
a ootiflcrvative and dipnilifd lojfal authority (T. Ooldziher, 
Mu/taintnedanitic/ir Stiidien, Halle, 1880-00, ii Zl.'tfT.). 

2 The Bolero melody ia in triple time and frcncraliy syncopated 
to the same metre as the above st^yle of song. 

3 Showing that the ancient rigidity of rule still persists 
among the stricter faithful. 
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hi.T . da, . i in a. 

Kurdish influence of (he re<j:i()n. Kurdish sonjrs 
show j^cuerjilly u wtjll-ruarkiM] juelody, altliou;j:h of 
limif.eii rarij^e, almost. Arabian in its regular 
rhytlini, which is, howeviu', more aj>t to h(‘in three 
hc;i(.s, ins(,(>ad of Llie Aralii.ui four or five time. 
Many ot the hi;,,dier clas.s Persian melodie.s are 
h(*auliful, judy'cd even .'iceordin^ to Kuronean 
standards, as they often eomhim; a tender ineiodi- 
»»us strain, almost always sad, with a well-marked 
nuitre. 

3 . Musical instruments.—The instruments used 
in Muhammadan music differ, of cour.se, according 
to nationalily. Among the Arabs |)ro|)er, the most 
common ins( rumeiit of j)ercu.ssion is the or 

tamhouiiiu' drum. The Egyptians have used from 
tilin' immemorial the ddrtibuka,^ or large pottery 
hand-drum, wliicii, as indicated above, marks th*e 
chief rhythm of the song. They also use a smaller 
drum, which is (rilled constantly with little sticks 
for tlie fmi pose of jiroducing an unvarying supjKirt 
to the darabuhr tcMiipo-drum. In 'runis the Uip- 
deba is almost identical witli the darabuka, and 
they likewise have the tambourine, as well as 
Sc.fjdAr(j, or cymbals. The most purely Arabian 
wind instrument is the seven-holed simjiie llageolet- 
flute, wliieh is a great favourite, in .sjiite of the 
earliiir denunciat ion of ‘ jiipe.s.’ Of the flute there 
are many varieties, such as the N. African 
mnfjruinc., or douhle-i»ipe, the Tunisian cfasba, or 
flageolet,, etc. 'I’lie most primitive Arabic stringed 
instruments are the t wo-striqged violin ami the'/Ji/, 
or lute, whence the European lute ( — al-ud) and 
its desiamdant the mandoline are derived. It is 
.strange that stringed instruments as well as wind 
instruments should have been forbidden by the 
earlier religious opinion (see above), but this was 
probably because of the association of these in.stru- 
ments with irreligious subjects. At the present 
day the Muslim peojiles use very generally the 
guitar and mandoline, and frequently the ordinary 
European violin. They also tlelight in a native 
zither {qnnun). It must be remembered that all 
these instruments were [irimarily employed to 
accompany song, and rarely, if ever, to play inde- 
lieiident melodies. An apparent e.vception to this 
rule is tlu^ funeral dirge-air often played on flutes 
v\ itliont song, especially on the N. African coast. 

1 Evidently identical with the kuba (see above, p. 64**, note 4). 


The exception is only apparent, however, because 
the in-struments play wliat was originally a con¬ 
ventional dcatli-wail sung by the mourners. 'J'he 
omi.ssion of the song may oe due to Eurojiean influ¬ 
ence. 

4 . Notation.—The Muslim.s use the European 
system of notation, esjiecially in the larger centres, 
hut there still exists in many corners Llie old tra¬ 
ditional Persian tonic sol-fa .system, according to 
which the tones were indicated by welJ-estabbshed 
signs, each representing a note of tlie se.ih; and 
each hearing both Persian and Arabic names, as 
follows: 

do re mi fa sol la si 
Persian: yrk di'/k nik chnkdr'k pnnj'k srii’k hdflak 
Arabic; <Jil nuiid sik iiuiziniiinranU Inuin sah.<in 

In the Persian terms tlie numeral element j/ck, 
dnk, .s‘ik, ‘ lirst, second, third (tone),’ ete., plays the 
chief part, while the Araliic terminology eiiijiloys 
only the Persian sik, ‘third tone,’ making use of 
arbitrarily applied native de.scrijitives for tlie 
others.* The. liigher fa-sol register is cal led Vi/Ia, 
liigh ’ ; the middle register, fa-.sol-la-.si-do-re-mi, is 
known an tv(ts(i, ‘ middle,’while the term for the 
lower, do-re-mi, is Sfiala(i) (cf. Ali al-(lhaouthi, 
Treat isr. on Musir [Arabic], Tunis, JflOl).^ 

5 . Characteristics of singing. — The Arabic 
ethod of singing, like that of all the western 
Orientals, is to n.se head-tones as much as possible. 
Chesl,-t<mes, such as are cultivated iii European 
mu.sie, are very objectionable, even to the belter 
educated Arahic-spenking jieople, who, like their 
nearer Oriental neighbours, the 'I’urks and Persians, 
have also tlie greatest iletestation of liarmony in 
any form. Deliberate flatting or sharjiing often 
takes place, esjieeially when a |»athetic ell'ect is 
sought. This lias given rise to tlu' statement that 
quarter-tones are of common occurrence in Arabic 
songs. While this is literally true, it is a variable 
quantity in their music, as the same .singer will 
often sing a stanza with, c.g., a flatted roulade and 
(hen repeat the same roulade in the ordinary man¬ 
ner. In sjiite of these un-European charaeteristies, 
a well-balanced Arab chorus — for they sing in 
chorus whenever possible—chanting in unison and 
accompanied l>y strings, wood-wind, and percussion, 
ha.s a jiowi'rful efl'ect even on a Eurojiean listener, 
provided that, he is sutliciently unjirejudiced to lay 
aside for the moment his harmonic training, and 
alloAV himself to he swayed by the ouavering yet 
never-varying movement of the shrill, hut rarely 
untrue, voices and instruments, sustaineil by the 
cea.seless thrum of tlie hand-drums. 

LiTKKAT»mK.—Ahmed Effendi Amin, Comparison heJwr.en 
Arabic and European MxtKical dotation, Uiitui, IVIO'2; JA, 

8th 8t>r., no. 5, xviii, 1181)1) ; Trade drs rapports inusi- 

ciiur, tr. from Sail ul-l)in Abd al-Mumiii Ba^iluladi s ittfiT to 
Sliaraf al-l)m (cf. also dA, 8th Her., no. 5, xviii. 27s)-;ir)f)); A. 
Christianowitsch, EHt/xtisae hiatoriqxir dp la xmiaupie qrabt aux 
temps aricicns, Colopic, 18(18; M. Collangette.s, ‘Etude stir 
la miiHiuue arahe’(./A, KItli ser., no. t, iv. (lOO.'iJ 36.1, A'Z'l, and 
viii. (1966) 149-100); S. Daniel, La Ahisifjiir arabr, srs rapports 
arec la musiqiu- qrpcmts et Ir chant ifn-poripn, Algier.H, t8(j;i and 
1879; Mufiammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, Ihi/a 'Ilium 
ad-Din,tr. 1>. B. Macdonald, ‘ Emotiotiul lielic-ion in Lslam as 
affected by Music and .Snipping,’ in JRAS, Bioi, pp. lO.I-'J.Iri, 
701-748. and lUOZ, pj). 1-88; Ibn Khaldun, Exlrait sur la 


* The -k in Persian dUk, sik, etc., is probably not the diminu¬ 
tive -k, seen, r.tp, in mardak, ‘little man,’ but rather a sliorter 
form of Pernian pah, ‘time.’ An aged Turkish teacher of 
music named the sol-fa notes to the writer as follows : rk-pyah, 
dtl-gyah, sl-pyah, etc., whicli can only moan ‘one time, two 
times, three times,’ etc., conventionallv aiJjdii'd to the tone- 
names and their signs (//;/a/i is the Turkish palatalized pronuncia¬ 
tion of Persian f/ah). The Arabic names for the notes ruav be 
rendered as follows: <J.1l really = ‘the train of a garmeur ’ and 
here ‘ lower part ’; mdid possibly ■= ‘ mover,’ from rnddd agitate,’ 
‘move’; mazmiiin, from zamina or ijanona, probably moans 
‘ tied,’ ‘ joined ’; rami — ‘ a quick going ’ (it can hardly be rarnl, 
‘sand’); Aasin is the Persian form ot the Arabic stem hasana 
and = ‘beautiful ’; sahsln is a variant of ijiaxtn with preforma- 
tivesrt-, dubious in meaning in this case. 

2 .SVuZa(i) moans ‘clear th« throat,’ ‘ cough,’and was heucr 
applied to the bass register. 
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mnsiqvr-, ed. M. de Hammer, P'umlgrahfn des Oru'nts, .. „ 
fl81SJ, 8U1-307 ; Ibrahim Bey Mustapha, ‘ 1^ Valour dea iiiter- 
\ alios dans la miiMiipio aralio,’ Hull. Inxtihd f'l/i/pfieri, ii, vii' 
[1888] 247-2;')0; R. G. Kiesewetter, Die Mu.^tk tier Arahe 
Leipzig, 1K4‘2; A. Laffag'e, La Musitjiie arabe., ses instnnnetits 
et sen chants, Tunis, IDOfi ; J. P. N. Land. ‘ Uecherchp.M sui 
riiistoire de la ganime arabe,’ VI (hnu/ress of Orientalists 
[18S.''i], pt. 2, pp. l/).')-l(J3; E. W. Lane, Manners and Cnstunis 
oj' the Modern Efjjjptimis, London. 1S4(!, ah. xviii. ; Rahabab, 
Collection of Various Melodies (Arnbii;), Cairo, IS12 ; Mikhail 
Moshaqabof Damascus, Arabic Music, Lr. Kb .SmiMi, .7.4 0.8' i. 
fbsiPj 171-217; P. Tripodo, Lo Statt> detjH Studii sulla iniisica 
denli Arabi,M.ome,mH. J. DVNELKY PjtlNCE. 

MUSIC (Slavic).—Tlio Slav.s Inive always been 
renowned for tlieir music;. As early as a.D. T)!*! 
the Byzantine historian.s re(;ord tli.at ainon^ tht; 
Avar en)itives there were three; B;i.lti(; Slavs, who 
were untrained to arms and we.re (Mnj>loyed as j*ro- 
fessional jilayera on tlie gusli (sc^e below, p. 

In the 10th cent, a hand of Slav instrumentalists 
terformed at the Byzantine court. I'he Arabian 
listorians of the same e]io(;h s]»<;ak of a Slav seven- 
strin^j^ed instrument (]>rol)alily the gusli) ; and 
mediieval Jlussian Chronicles abound in referen<;es 
to tlie niusica.1 tastes of the prim^es, diirerentiatine 
hetwciui the <"cclesiasti(;al and the popular style. 

A fresco of tlie year 107.‘1 at. Kiev repre.scuits 
Itussian musicians, dressed much like Western 
troubadours, and jilayinj; flutes, lono horns, 
cymbals, a euitar-shaped instrument (possibly the 
larent-forin of the theorbo), and a seven-striiif^i'd 
lai p or psalter, 'i lie musi(;al juofession ranked so 
hiuli lliat in the rnediieval h;i,lhuis such a hero as 
1 >ohrynya Nikitic wjis not di.s^^ra(!ed by as.sumin*; 
llu'. di.'.j^uise of a skomordlch,^ or wandering 
minstre.l. 

Slav countries are 8urprisin;udy rich in popular 
son^'. Apart from the traditional fe.stival hymns 
and melodies (.some of these very ancient, and 
pjiti.-iu in oriLun) current hi.story has been related 
in the Bj/linj/, and tlie verse orally (;on.served. 
'This democratic histoi'io‘,H'aphy survived down to 
the, NupoUumic era. 

Such po[>ular son^ and melody were secular, 
often seiMi-j)a; 4 an, and, as such, fervently j>erse- 
cuted by Church and State. Progressively with 
du' tlecay of the South Hussian civilization and 
Kievite State (l.'lth to 14th cent.), the Eastern 
(.'linrcli became more ascetic ; and, under the 'ratar 
ascend.'incy and after, the minstrels who had Ikmui 
honoured by the princes of Kiev ultimately became 
.strollinjj; bonds. 

4'he northern plains, however, were too vast 
for persecution to bo able to extirjiate popular 
customs. In the ‘fifties and sixties ’ of tbe 19th 
cent, the ancient folk-sonj^s were diligently and 
exhaustively con)|uled. 

'I’he Church had her own school of music, de¬ 
rived from Byzantine models. In the late 15tb 
cent., after (be Tatars had been subdued, the 
Mo.scovite jirinces cult ivated foreign arts ; tlius, 
in 1490, Ivan III. summoned an organist to 
Mo.scow; Tvdn IV. gnuitly favoured ( lernifin 
musicians ; and his son Theodore wa.s pre.sented 
by the king of England with an organ, a clavichord, 
an<l skilled players. 

I'he end of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th cent, brought Russia under Polish inlluem;e, 
and new Western iiistruments were introduced 
(such as the pamlora, the theorbo, and the violin), 
as well a.s the Western pentalineal .sy.stem of nota¬ 
tion. In the 15th cent, chain her-rnu.sic was per¬ 
formed at the Polish and Mo.scovite courts; and 
Sigismund I. of Poland imported Italian music. 

I. The characteristics of primitive music.— The 
genuine popular music of the Slavs is probably 
an independent outgrowth of Aryan folk-son^, 
akin to Indian and Greek melody, but not identi¬ 
cal nor borrowed. 

I Probably derived from o'Kwft.^p;(oc. 


Melodic development apparently falls roughly 
into three periods. The octave is divided diatoni- 
caJly into the inter\’al.s of our modern .scale—not 
according to the Pythagorean fifths or like the 
Oriental scale, whIcJi has seventeen intervals 
(made up by diflerentiating between the sharp of 
one note and the Hat of the succeeding note). 

All primitive music was designed os an indis- 
pen.sahle ac(;omi>uniment to ritual or epic verse; 
thus, such rnu.sic is a rf'citatif that follows the 
metre and the wonls, rising and falling with the 
natural variations of tbe speaking voice, the tempo 
and rhythm being detenuined by the phrases out 
of which the vers<; is built up. 

Our modern diatonic scale admits of majors 
and minors, and also of accidentals within the 
strict limits of tbe twelve admissible semitones, 
whereas ancient scales have no majors or minors. 
'I'he aiieieiit Greeks could modulate from one of 
their ciglit scales into any other ; the primitive 
Russian Slav scale in each stage of development 
was invariable, exactly as no modern musician 
could introduce a third- or quarter-lone. 

Music witliout v'ords—music as an art perse — 
evolved only very late, after the Middle Ages; 
verse or poetry as an art per se very much earlier. 
I’urtheriiMiro, in primitive melody tbe spoken 
phrase which governs the rhythm can move only 
thin a limiled comjiass, very rnmjh less than 
that of the voice — e.g.y within a fourth or a fifth. 
Tbe whole melody is very short and repeated 
without variation ; it is uuharmonized, and based 
on unlinrmonical intervals. 

(a) First period. —Tbe first period in folk-song, 
and tlie most barbarous, is based on the interval 
:)f tbe fourth upward.s and fifth doivnwards, and 
comprises only whole tones. I'o this class Highland 
ami Cliine.se music are said to l)elong. 'J’his has 
been called the period of the trichord, i.c., only 
three notes were available in each limit of the 
fourth or the fifth— e.g.^ C I) F. 

(/>) Second period. — 'J'he second stage added 
some new notes to the octave, and is styled the 
loriod of the tetrachord— e.g., C I) F G — or the 
ifth. Ancient Greek, primitive Slav, and mediieval 
Western European rnu.sic are said to belong to it. 
Tbe octave is divided C—F, F—C', C'~ I'l Tbe 
music may now ri.se a fifth, as well as sink a fifth, 
riie melody still has to follow tbe word.s in ris- 
,ng or falling jdirasos within these limits. As 
yet the leading note has not come into vogue; 
and the characteristic scale of this epoch impresses 
the nmdern ear as an irregular minor scale. The 
music still being a rtcitatif, tlie rhythm and ternrio 
have to he strictly adjusted to the metre of the 
words. At this point, therefore, a brief account 
)f the metre must he iiiterpohit ed. 

On the one hand, the ancient Greek hexameter was a 
ilrictly regular four-heat, or, again, the iambus 

ind the trochee three-beats, the rnelricul stress determining 
the rhythm and the tenu>o. The length of the vowel formed 
Jie basis for the measurement of the beats. But even in 
incnent Greek and Latin the influence of the tonic accent was 
leginning to make itJ^elf felt, and to induce irregularities, such 
IK lengthening in arsi, the shortening of unaccented long 
.erminations. (Quantity disappeared very early, however, in 
.he development of the Slav languages; Serbian alone has 
retiiined a fixed distinction of long and short syllables, the 
igi.h of which is unaffected Viy the stress. Modern metre in 
I tbe Slav languages, including Serbian, is stressed, or 
ccntual. On the other hand, all modern poetry is strictly 
accentual. 

The early Slav metre was in a transitional stage. Although 
quantit,>' had disappeared, metre was still regulated by the lonj; 
groupings of three or more syllables that had constituted the 
:ient <|uantitative foot; and the metrical — and therefore 
thmical—unit became a group of syllaltles with a domina- 
ang accent- Furthermore, wiien in the course of the 14th cent, 
the vowels °ifc, (p had become mute, whilst the old traditional 
songs and melodics were maintained, great irregularitic.s of 
tempo were the natural result; it was as though wc attempted 
to read as a tnehMlic and metrical scheme the verses of Chaucer, 
and systematically disregarded the final e’s, which in modern 
English have lost all phonetic value. 
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The Bcansion of early Klav folk sonj^s is < I(>hoI\ akin to tliat 
of Vedic hyitwiH ; it can he iuiai\/.iti inio linesot tvvelv e, siMeeii, 
or twenty S'i lluhles ; tnit, in Sl,i', innmliM Jias vainslicd, Llie 
accent tfenerally fulls on I,he t hud y. llahle in etu:h uroini of four, 
and the lines almost invariably terminale with a daeiylic word. 
When the vowels 'lo, ^ became muti-, false accents had to he 
introduced so as to coerce the )ioem into conbirmity with the 
tune. It was a favourite device to rntnidm eassonant termina¬ 
tions as well as alliterative words or repetitions us part of the 
Style; hiifhly inflecied lan^'uaije.s lend themselves very readily 
to this device. Ciradiially these ussonant termiiiulions became 
a re^fular system of rhyme, while alliteration and n-petition 
were left as a mere embellishment. Thus the same inthieii(u;s 
as in Western Kiirope operated to convert syllabic alliterative 
metre into fixed accentual metre witli short metrical feet. 
When this process was complel*’, words and melody, metre and 
tempi), coulfl he eomhined without mutual violence. To sum 
«p; a primitive pre-.Slav Aryan metre „j-u//-i«i t>ecanie the 

accentual ["‘ j /' , and, throui^h irreffiilanties and deviations 
from the strict scheme and the partitioning^ of the fonr-heat, 
finally evolved into the moilern “f'/'f, or trochaically 
( "/7'7'‘, or anapieslically 

Wfien, in the poem, t,iieHe syllabic feet. irre(;nlarly' c'omjirised 
more than four s.v llahles, the liar corresponrimf; to such a fool 
had to he leni^theiied, and thus the tempo varied. 

(r) Third period. —From tliiH (.“onHideration of 
metre we imiy jiroceed to wliat is rej^ardeil as the 
third sta^e ol Slav iinisicy 'I’liis sym-hrt)iii/es with 
the develojjment in Western Europe of the nnshM ii 
scale, thirds heint' introduced as a liasic division 
of the octave, in addition to the fourths and liftlis 
of tlie previous ejioclis ; and thus part-sinjjino tuid 
hannonizjition at last were rendered possilile. The 
leadinjjj note had alietidy made a first appearam t; 
in the soutlt, in Jdltle Jlnssia (which up to 1654 
belonged to Poltind), fuj^ether with chromatic aug¬ 
mentations tind diminutions of the fourth and lifth 
—H (diani^e possibly due to Oriental inthience or 
Polish |)ermeati()n. 'I’lius the styles of N. and 
S. Russia became dillerentiated, the south advanc¬ 
ing long before the north. 

(d) Arti.dir ffroi/dh. — From tliis jioint forward 
Russian folk-melody had tliirds, chronuitics, the 
letiding note, and consequently regular majors and 
minors with tonics and dominants. 'I’he artistic 
develojmient proceeded aptice. Mu.sie and poetry 
soon started on their se^iarate paths as diflerent 
and independent arts. We shall now briefly trace 
this artistic growth of Russian music. 

Ivan IV. had a vocal unconducted choir at his 
court. 'J'his jiractiite was continued by his suc¬ 
cessors. 'I’lie most notable choirmaster was I>. M. 
Uortnyanski (1751-1825), who was musitrally trained 
in Italy and reformed the Imperial Court choir. 
Francesco A raj a (1700-67) was the creator of the 
first opera in Russiti, in Italian and with an Italian 
troupe. A. N. Verstovski (1799-1863) introduced 
Russian opera in Ru.ssian ; hut it was M. 1. (ilinka 
(1804-57) who, with his Life, for the, T.sar (1830), 
created Russian opera in the national style and 
with Slav rhytlim and harmony. Sime then 
C^sar (hii, Borodin, Mn.sorgski, Rimski-Kor.sakov, 
etc., have acquainted the world witli the great 
musical genius of Russia, with its strongly iuarke<l 
features and characteristic harmonies. It is note¬ 
worthy lliat Debussy and many of the modern 
Freneli school ilcrived some t)f their inspiration 
from the great Russian masters. And, withal, 
this great Hussian .school drew upon tlie native 
melodies for its t.liemutic maUuial. These are to 
our Western ear untunefni, for they are based 
on a cruder scale. riiey arc unjoyous, like the 
steppes. Modern Russian opera often givo.s the 
inipre.ssion of a riclily orchesiratisl folk-song, with 
a strange and compelling beauty all its own ; for, 
after the first Byronesciue etliisionsof the ‘twenties’ 
of the 19th cent., Russia in all of the arts turned 
to her national resources aiul Imilt out of them 
a literature, an art, and a music second to tho.se 
of no ot her j*eo|de. 

(e.) Chunk music. —The inu.sic of the (Church 
in Russia ha.s had a hi.stoiy apart. After the 
conversion of Vladfmir I. in 980 Greek schools of 


singing w'<;re founded at Kiev. The Chronicles 
niaki* a clear distinction lietweeri jiopular anti 
Ciinrch music, stating of one [it ince tlnit he loved 
the tjusli and his wine, of anuiher tliat he loved 
Psalm-singing. I'liis ecclesiastical music was Ain- 
hrosian, and hasetl im four of the ancient Greek 
scales, viz., the I’hrygian, Dorian, Hypojiliiygiaii, 
:iml llypolydian (.st;e MusiC [Greek]). Russian 
Chureh melody could modulate within the limits of 
these scales. Gregorian music was not allowetl to 
ptmefratt! into the realm of the orthodox Church. 

Unlike the pojnilar music,, which was oral and 
traditi*»nal, Church music was written : the notes, 
indif.'itetl by signs, or ‘ semiogiaphs,’ were super- 
scriht'd above the words. Tlie clioir-leader con¬ 
ducted by cheironomy—a sort of deaf and dumb 
musical alfdiahct, Tliis arbitrary and awkward 
method lasted down to the end of the 16tli cent,, 
and was for long cliam])ioned by the conservative 
against the new We.->tern jientalLneal notation, 
wliiidi supplanted it by the end of the 17th 
century. For a time both systems were used con¬ 
currently. 'renijio indications were abbreviations 
ol Slav words. 

All singing was at first in unison, as the 
harmonies of this music were, like those of the 
popular songs, htised on fourtlis and fifties, and not 
on thini.s. 

2 . The musical instruments.—In tlie mediawal 
(dirunicles the names of the instruments are often 
lou.sely used, ami it is dillicult to deliue exactly 
what instrument is intended. 

(a) Stringed. —'I'he most ancient of the stringed 
ami plucked instruments is the gusli (with the 
conventional ejiithets ‘ made of ihe idane tree ’ 
and ‘sonorous’). It was a zither-like box, with 
seven or eight strings, plucked by the right hand, 
ami damped by the left, A later develojiment of 
the gusli was the psalter, 'W'ith eleven st,rings and 
a rounded hotly, with one end narrower than the 
other. Tlie iiiayer jiressed the narrower end to 
his cliest, ami pluc.ked the strings with his right 
hand. Later still we find the cymbals, a rect¬ 
angular trapezoidal case on whicli metal strings 
were strung, to be struck with a hammer. It 
might have fifteen or more cords; it was intro¬ 
duced only in the 17th century. 

Other stringed instruments were the du7nra, 
balalaika, hamlura(or kobza), theorlx), and guitar, 
all of wliich had long necks, upon which tlie strings 
were strung, admitting of lingering, ami carried 
over a soumling-hox ; they were yducked witli tlie 
lingers or a plectrum. I'lie domra was common 
in Great Russia, tlie otliers in Little Russia ; they 
were largely of Polisli origin. 

The domra liad tiiree strings tuned in fourths, 
and an oval body ; the balalaika had a triangular 
hotly, with three strings tuned A E A', and a bent 
head. These iiist,ruments mark a great advance, 
for the c;ortis wert? stopped with the left hand, 
so as to form the notes and intervals. The domra 
and balalaika w(*re shrill ami inharmonious. 'Fhe 
lamlorti, or handura, resembled a lute, and might 
iiive any number of strings—six at the least. The 
theorbo was a liighly complicated bass lute, derived 
frtmi Italj'^ through Poland, with three separate 
sets of cords allowing of the jilaying of several 
parts nt the same time. 

Stringed instruments played with the 1h)\v came 
into use only in tlie 16tli century. Tlie earliest 
form is the threc-striii;^ed lyre, neekless, its body 
somewhat like tliiit of a viol da-gamha ; tiiestrings 
were sounded by a w heel, turned by a hamlle at 
one end. Another bowed stringCtl instrument, 
probably of Tatar origin, was the guduk ; it had 
two string.s, a pear-.shaped body, and an Asiatic 
cresccnt-.sliajied \)ow. The Russians added a tliird 
string. Tlie instrument w'os held dow’nw'ards like 
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a ’cello. Two strings were tuned in unison, act¬ 
ing as pedal-points, and never lingered ; the third 
was tuned a liftli higher and lingered. Very much 
later violins, violas, and ’cellos were introduced 
from abroad. 

(/>) Wind, —Trumpets are mentioned as early as 
the 11th century. Wood-wind in.struments also 
occur early. The most ancient seems to be the 
dudki, or pipe, with the mouthpiece at the eml. 
Jlouble-pipes (svir'dy) are still used in White 
Rus.sia ; these are two pipes laslied together, one 
being sliorter than the other ; a development from 
this was the tsevnitsa, the Creek cvpiy^^ seven pi]>es 
in one frame. 

Reed instruments are also found quite early, 
and were specially used in funeral rites ; they had 
seven intervals. A double instrument of this type 
was called the .swrn«, a kind of hautboy. 

(c) Percussion. —Drums came into orcliestral use 
in the reign of Ivan iv. ; the earliest form perhaps 
is the nakry (two clay pots with leather stretched 
over the top). Siinilar instruments were t\\e.loi:ki, 
or wooden sjuionH, (jr xylophone, first u.sed in the 
18th cent. ; tarclki, or timpani, are recorded as far 
back as the llth cent., as well as the bubny, or 
tambourines. 

Rrom the middle of the 17th cent. Russian 
orchestration was enriched through communica¬ 
tions with Italy, directly and indirectly, through 
Poland ami Cit;rmany. This cultured elaboration 
of the rich primitive music of the Slavs has put 
Russian music in the first rank. 

liiTBRATURE.—A. Soubifis, Hutoxre de la muHique en Bunine, 
Paris, 1»98; M. M. lv4nov, Intonya rnuzykalnago razvitiya 
MohhU, Pctroyrad, 191U ; A. Maslov, Ojxyt ruktuxudstva k izu- 
teniyu rusukoynar. tnuzyki, Moscow, 1911 (contains good bibli¬ 
ography) ; A. Poiufin, Kssai hmtoriqice gur la mtisique en linen ' 
Paris, i904; P. Sokalski, liusakaya nar, muzyka, Khark< 

ias«. Leonard A. Magnus. 

MUSIC (Teutonic).—Teutonic mythology differs 
from classical in not ascribing a divine origin to 
music as distinct from poetry. Yet musical powers 
wore often an attribute of gods and supernatural 
beings, as of OOin, Lragi, ana frequently the water- 
divinities, and in individual human beings song- 
craft was looked upon as a divine gift, or, indeed, as 
directly due to divine inspiration and intervention. 

According to the earliest records, music, especi¬ 
ally song, playe<l a large part in awakening and in 
expressing religious and national feeling, as well 
as martial ardour and festive mirth. U'acitus says 
that the ancient songs of the Germans, ‘ which are 
their sole forms of chronology and history,’sing tl 
praises of their divine progenitors {Germ. 2); this 
18 borne out in historic times by the evidence of 
Jordanes for the Ostrogoths (de Getarum Grig. 4), 
and by the celehjation in song of heroe.s of later 
days, such as Arm ini us ('I’ac. Ann. ii, 88), AJhoin 
of Lombardy (I’aulus Diaconus, de Gest. Langobard- 
orurn, i. 27), and Charlemagne. Song and the 
clashing ol arms were the accepted means of inspir¬ 
ing to the light, and of disheartening the foe, and 
the variety of sound ranged from ‘a loutl yell’ 
(Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVIII. v. 6) to dissonant 
clamour, from a rhythmic battle-cry {Olafs Saga 
hins llelt/a, 92 ; Fornmanna Sogur, iv.) to heroic 
chant-s (Tac. Hi.st. ii. 22; Amm. Marc. XXXI. vii. 
11). Triumphal songs after the battle are known 
in at lea.st one instance to have been accompanied 
by dancing (Gregory, Dial. iii. 28). Although 
there is little evuience for the practice of merely 
festive music in the ijrimitive Teutonic period, it 
is noteworthy that many of the later words for 
music are itjtimately connected with, if not actually 
derived from, roots denoting joy or bliss— e.g,, 
led, dream (Grimm, Tcut, Mythology, tr. J. S. 
tally brass, London, 1882-88, p. IM)1). 

During the period of settlement of the Teutonic 


j)eoples after the great migiations all these uses 
of music became increasingly inipoi tant, especially 
on the national and religious side, as might be 
expected in a race in which religious feeling was 
so closely identified with its strong national con¬ 
sciousness. in connexion with religion music 
assumed a twofold significance. 

(1) It was an integral part of such ritual as was 
practised— e.g., singing and tlancing were used by 
the Langobards in their worship (Gregory, loc. at.). 
At Ujisala the sacrifices were accoinjianiial by 
‘ unseemly ’ songs (Adam of Ifremen, Gesta Ham- 
maburg. iv. 27 [MGH, ‘IScrijd.’ vii.j), and it would 
aj)pear from the degenerate behaviour of ‘ the 
mime.s on the stage, and the unmanly clatter of 
the bells,’ which aroused the disgust of IStarkaCr 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, tr. O, Klton, 
London, 1894, vi. 185), that this side of the cere¬ 
mony was much develojied. At funerals dirges 
were sung, telling the juowess of the ilead ; the 
account of the funeral lament for Attila (.lordanes, 
49) can be paralleled by the fragmentary indica¬ 
tion of the dirge {geomorgyd) sung for Hcowmlf 
(1. 3151). At weddings songs were sung, but not 
necessarily of a religious charactei' (Saga Herravtis 
ok liosa, 12; Furnaldar Sogur, iii.). 

(2) The second great religious use of music was 
in the magic art, in which the chanting of spells 
must always have been a chief element; and in 
the north, where this art was so much dev'elojted, 
we have ample evidence of the importance of vocal 
music as an adjunct of sorcery. The two main 
forms of incantation w ere the galdr and the seitSr, 
the beneficent and maleficent charms. The galdr 
must from its very name have been sung ; the seitSr 
we know to have been performed with elaborate 
musical ceremonial. Thus in Urvarodds Saga (eh. 
2 ) the seifirkona, or sorceress, appears accompanied 
by a choir of fifteen boys and lifteen girls, skilled 
in singing. So, too, in Eiriks Saga Jiautia (ch. 4) 
the prophetess requires one of the women jn-esent 
to sing a certain spell ; a Christian woman unwill¬ 
ingly complies, and sings so sweetly that the witch 
announces that many unw'onted spirits have been 
lured thither. Elsewhere we again lind the sweet¬ 
ness of the song apparently incrensinj' its potency, 
as in the seiGr that lured the boy Kan to his death 
(Laxdoela Saga, 37). Music, produced by an abnor¬ 
mal instrument can have a Hu])ernatural effect, as 
in the ballad of the minstrel whose bar}), strung 
witl> three locks of a drowned girl’s hair, sings 
of itself, and accuses the mur<ierer. An inH]>ired 
musician can, like Orjdieu.s, charm animals by his 
song, as does llorant the Dane (Kudrun, 388). 

Heroic traditions, from being celehnitcd in com¬ 
munal .song (Jordanes, 4), pa.ssed into the kee[)ing 
of the .scop, w'liose cliief function was to commemo¬ 
rate national j>rowess, or, like the Northern scalds 
later on, to cedebrate the deeds of hero patrons. 
I'he Old Knglisti poems Wid.sifl ami /liar afibrd 
j;Jimp.seH of the wdae sj/read fame and the varying 
ortunesof these mirislrels ; their repute was great, 
and the divine in.sjtiration and supernatural powers 
ascribed to them apj>ear in such tales as that of 
Horant, already cited, or of Sigui’5'r, who, at a 
wedding-feast, by his harj)-phiyiiig <aus(*«l not 
only the guests but even the very tables and 
dishes to dance (Saga Herrautis ok JJosa, 12 ; For- 
naldar Sogur, iii.). The scfgj and the scald, who 
were often men of good birth, catered for the 
courts, and provided the chief entertainment at 
feasts by chanting heroic lays, either traditional 
or improvised. ’I'heir skill ledounded tti thccrcflit 
of the court, and keen interest was taken in their 
rivalry and their singing-contests. Popular tastes, 
on the other hand, w ere jirovided for by the wander¬ 
ing minstrel or glee-man, and how familiar and 
acceptable a figure he w as is j»roved by the legend 
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of Alfred penetrating, thus disguised, into tli 
Danish camp. 'I'he susceptibility of the Teutoni 
races to music is proved b^' the honours heapt 
upon the singer, and also by tlie wide difliisie 
01 the l^ricgift. JVothing is more striking in th 
Icelandic sagas than the facility u'itii which mei 
ami women of almost all chiHses ‘sing a stave,’ i.e. 
iitiffroviHe to suit nil occasions. 'J'he (Jotiis seem 
to have tiitirkly fallen under tlje inlliieiice c 
lloiimn rnnsic, an in the case of the ex-emperor 
Attains (cf. H. Jhadley, Y’/ie Got/is [‘Story of the 
Nations’], London, 1887, pp. 95, 101). Throughout 
the heroic poems and tales we can trace the enjoy¬ 
ment of courtly music, and the story of Ciedmon 
illustrates the shame felt by the ungifted man at 
the e.\j»osure of his deliciency. 

We liave hardly any knowledge of the nature 
of pre-Christian Teutonie music, but the strong 
rhythm of the alliterative poetry presui)poses a 
marked musical rhythm. It is practically certain 
that ht'irrnony was unknown in instrumental and 
in vocal music. Such technical knowledge as we 
tjossess can be deduced only from the instruments 
known to have been u.sed, i.e. horns an<l bar])s. 
Tlie first instriiment of the primitive Teuton was 
probably the born, originally tlie natural horn of 
an animal, later a reproduction in bronze. 'I'lien 
the shap(! was altered, as can be seen from the 
bronze born found in Denmark, which is twisted 
somewhat into the sliape of a C, and apparently is 
the p7-otolyj)e of the modern Scandinavian Itirs. 
Exjtert judgment believes this horn to have been in 
the key of Kb, of which it jirodTuted the first eight 
harmonics. Ily far the more important and more 
characteristic instrument is the harp, for wliieh 
the Teutons liave a separate native name, and 
which, althougli here experts dill'er, the northern 
nations probably evolviid for themselves imlepeml- 
ent ly of existing forms in the south ; it is a moot 
)oint how miKrh they owed to their Celtic neigh- 
lours, yiast masters of the harp. That how- 
instnnnents were originally unknown to tlie Tmi- 
tons i.s borne out by tin; fact that tlie word henr^nm 
is used to translate ciflutrifiare, and therefore dis¬ 
tinct,ly inijdies plu<;king or twanging the atring.s. 
Early con I aid, with the Romans intr()dutte<l them 
to such instruments as hells arul bagpipes, and 
later to all the ^ aric.ties of the psnltcriaa\. i 

After tlie advent of Cliristianity tlie history of i 
Teutonh; music is for centuries idmitiiail with that 
of Church music ; the Church ab.sorhed almost all 
musical ijitere.st, and certainly controlled all tech- i 
nical and artistic nrogress. ISecular music was ' 
steadily discouraged ; throughout the Merovingian 
laws the seduidions of heathen songs are denounced, 
while in England the famous letter of Aliaiin (MG 
‘Script.’ XV. ‘ L]»i.st. Carol.,’ ii. 124) and the jileasing 
anecdote of Ahllielm (William of Malmesimry, de 
Gi’ttt.itovlij'. Aiujlor'uvi, V. 19U)illustratetlie(’liurc.li’s 
severe attitiule towards .secular music, hut also its 
reailim.'SH to u.se Christian music as a means of 
attract ion. 

'I’lie Roman Churcli had a struggle to enforce its 
litnrgii^al music ujiun the Teutonic idiurche.s, which 
seemed to realize tlie danger to their individuality i 
in the ado[)l iou of the standard (’liurcli music, i.e. j 
the Cregorian plain-song or unaccompanied unison ; 
chant. Once converted to the Roman usage, how¬ 
ever, the Teutonii^ monks were active in spreading 
it, a.s did St. lionifaee among the Cennaiis; and 
the monastery of St. Call can claim to have per¬ 
fected in tlie 9th cent, the new liturgical (diant, 
known as the ‘sequence.’ Moreover, it is to 
’I'entoriic monks, such as Alenin, Notker, and 
Odo, that we owe the chief literary evidence on 
the ec(desiasticnl modes. 

In the development of the second grt;at school of , 
music, the polyphonic, Teutonic clerics again fur- I 


nish some of the most valuable evidence on theory. 
The de Harmonica Jnstitutione of the Flemish 
monk Hucbald describes the first attempts at the 
forms of harmony later known as ‘ organum ’ and 
‘descant’; at tlie end of the following century 
comes the more advanced work of Otg^er of St. 
Pons, probable author of the treatise Musica En- 
chirindis. After the death (c. 1050) of Guido of 
Arezzo, the chief exponent of the new system, the 
Teutonic rnonk.s —Jierno of Keichenau, William 
)f Hirschau, and Aribo Scholasticiis—seem to have 
iliared in the temporary reaidion against poly- 
iliony. But Teutonic musicians soon recovered 
heir progressive spirit, as is shown by the work of 
<'ranco of Cologne, and in the develoj>ment of that 
lontrapuntal art wliiidi has aptly been likened to a 
lothic cathedral they led tlie way, through the 
English sujireniacy of the 12th to the 14tli centuries, 
ip to the ‘ tioJden Age ’ of the Netherlands in the 
5th century. 

In the English period the chief names in theory 
,re those of Walter Odington in the late 1.3th cent., 
,nd Simon Tunsf(;de, who at the end of the 14th 
ent. describes the metliod of introducing faux- 
\nirdon into the old descant. England has the 
istinction of preserving live early specimens of 
ounterpoint, one of wliich, the famous rota or 
■x-part canon, ‘Sumor is icunien in,’dating from 
1240, firecedes any similar composition extant by 
ore than a century ; it is a secular song, hut w'as 
rohably composetl by a cleric. By the end of the 
bth cent, many English composers were at work, 
ut produced le.ss original music, because of their 
lefierulence on the Netherlands school ; again, in 
le loth cent., the inliuerice of Palestrina was pre- 
miinant. 

The Netherlands school begins with Cuillaume 
'ufuy, and rises to its height in the ITitli eent. with 
ihannes Okeglieni, master of the canon, and his 
]»il, .lo.squin des Pros. The pupil soon out- 
ripjied the masttu-, infusing into the latter’s dry 
11(1 intellectual style—in whiidi it is perhajis not 
.nciful to see the influen(‘e of the northern land 
k 1 of the Teutonic character—greater artistic and 
ivotional feeling. An intere.sting point in the 
lemish school is the novelty of basing its rnass- 
lenu^.s on pojiuiar melodies. ’I’lie influence of the 
liool is shown by the fact that Dufay’s contem- 
irary, Willaert, founded the Venetian school, 
liile Palestrina himself, the culmination of modia^- 
,I counteiqioirit before it yields to lioniophony, 
as taught by tlie h'lemish master, (Joudimel. 

Witli the Reformation a great change came 
er mu.sic in the Teutonic countries. 'I'he main 
u.se was the secularization of the art by freeing 
from an enforced dependence on tlie (diurcli and 
i;r re(piirenients, while in Church music itself a 
ange equally great appears, due first to its loss 
symbolic signilicarice, and secondly to the intro- 
uction of congregational singing in t he vernacular. 
England the Ihth cent, saw a great sec.iilariza- 
>n and diilusion of music, hut the comjiosers of 
liurch music, sucli as Tallis, Byrd, and Orlando 
ibbons, were still at the head of their profession, 
id the emancipation of English music was not 
'irijileted nmil the Commoiiwealtli. 

The develojinierit of Church music in Germany 
iiririg the Reformation is foremost in interest and 
riportance. Throughout the Middle .Ages there 
as a strong current of religious musical feeling, 
sing to flood-heiglit, first, from the 13th to the 
Itli centuries, when the Minnesinger wrote re¬ 
gions as well as courtly lyrics, and then in the 
“ith and IGtli centuries, wluui the Meistersinger 
iconiplished their iiiiportfuit work of popularizing 
.ered music ; both s(di(K)ls based their music on the 
rle.siastical modes, the Mei.stersjngcr, however, 
ith little inspiration. Tlie practice of lilting 
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opiilar melodies to sacred words had ]>rtn'ailed 
eiorethe Heformation ; but the contrapuntal treat, 
merit tended to obscure the inelod^’, anti Luther's 
work lay in tin? re.skiration of rhythm to Lhurcli 
hymns—a step important in ensurin^^ their popular¬ 
ization. It is doubtful now whether Luther under¬ 
took much comi>osition himself, yet the name 
‘Luther’s hymns’ i.s hardly a misnomer, so j^reat 
was iiis eneouraoement to hymnotlists to adapt 
tunes already familiar in f'hurch or lolk-soijo, anti 
to develop the wonderful clioiales now familiar to 
every Protestant country. Later, at th<‘ end of the 
16th cent., these simple tunes were a;.^ain obscured 
by contrapuntal treat,ment for ehoir-sinoiiijr ; but 
the irilluence of monody restored the simjdieity of 
efi'ect suited to express the exalted national and 
religious aspirations of the Keforrned Cliundi. 
Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries hymnody 
flourished under tlie Silesian and Pietistic schools. 
The same period saw in England also a popular¬ 
ization of hymnody—to which t he Reformation had 
piven little impetus—under the influence lirst of 
Watts and the Indejiendeuts, tlien of Wesley .and 
the Mt'tliodists. 

Tlui remarkable production in (lermany dnrinjf 
the 18th cent, of Church music of tin*: highest order 
is a subject beyond the scope of tliis article (see 
Music [(.Ihristian ]) ; but it may be suggested that 
it was the result of individual genius, as of liach, 
working on traditional forms and originating new 
ones, with an entire (unancipation from ecelesiasti- 
cal rigidity, yet with a. restraint which kt*j>t the 
work, unlike much similar Italian ]>roduction, 
within the l)Ountls of religious propriety. TTiis is 
illustrated by the growth of the new oratorio; 
starting, as in Italy, from the miracle-play, it was 
given ;i new diieetioTi in Cermany by combination 
w'ith t,li(i lately cmane,ipated I’assion music, and 
drew fi(',sh strength from that peculiarly 'rcutonic- 
form, the chorale. Thus in the later development 
of r(']igious music in Teutonic countrie.s we see 
that its greatn(!ss was largely due to its closeness 
to national tradition ; and (J<!rmany j)erhaps owe<l 
her musi(!al sufU'cmacy in ))arl. to the fact that, 
even after the semilarizatioii (d tlic art, her greatest 
mnsiciaiis were contcuit to stibinit to tlie <lisciplinary 
forms of Church music. 
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Rehnion of the Teutons, t,r. li. J. Vos, IIohIoji and Ivondon, 
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(7 ninnriss (ter (tertnnn. J'ldLoUnji, ", lu. xiii. C, Slrasslnirp;, 
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MUSKHOGEANS. —The Mn.skhogeans consti¬ 
tute a s<;dciitary and agricultural American Indian 
linguistic .stock whose territory covered the major 
portion of the present States of' Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississi])])i, ami the western part of Tenne.ssee, 
the principal tribes being the Choctaw and Semi¬ 
nole (qrj.v.), Creek, and Chickasaw, besides the 
minor triltcs of the Aiibamn, Apalachee, Bayo- ; 
goula, Cloikchiuma, (Tiatot, Ciinla, Ilitchiti, ' 
lluma, Ibitoupa, Ka.sihta, Koasati, Mobile, Mugiil- 
asha Naniba, Otogoula, Tangipahoa, Taposa, 
Tawasa, Tohome, and Yaniasee. The tribal organ¬ 
ization and system of government were closely 
anahigouK to those of tlie Iroquois {q.v.). The 
number of gentes varied from 28 among the 
Creek to 12 among the Chi<?kasaw, 10 am<uig 
the Seminole, and 8 among the Clioctaw. The 
phratry system is recorded among Choctaw and 
Chickasaw, the latter having 2 phratrie.s of 4 


and 8 gentes respectively: Panther-Wild Cat, 
Ilinl, Ei.sh, Deer; Spanisli (Islipani) - Raccoon, 
Sjiariish, Royal (Mingo). Skunk, Stiuirrel, Alligator, 
Wolf, lilackluni. Interman iage between memlxns 
of the same gens was forbidden ; descent was in 
the female line. A.s regards the <lcsignations of 
the gcnte.s, we are ex])rcssly informed by Adair 
{Hist. t)f the Amcr. Jmiiaris, ]>. 16) tliat the Mus- 
ivlmgeans ‘ hear no religions re.spect to the animals 
from whi<di they derive tlie name.s of their tiihes, 
but will kill any of the sjiecies, when oj»j)()rtunity 
.serves,’ Since, however, he repeatedly notes Mie 
decay of ohl custom and belief among the Mus- 
khogeaiis, we cannot assume that t he usual tabus 
regarding tlie totem did not originally prevail 
among them. As among the Iroquois, the civil 
chiefs were distinct from the Avnr-chiefs; and, 
among the Chickasaxv, the chieftainshi]) was hered¬ 
itary in the Mingo gens, and the chief ndigious 
oflicial in the Wild Cat (Adair, p. 31). So far did 
the Muskhogeaiis carry the distinction between 
civil and military atiairs that, notably among tlu; 
(’reek, there Avere ‘white towns,’(noted to civil 
government andjieaco ceremonies, and ‘red town.s’ 
for ceremonies of war. 

The towns, whic h, when in strategic positions, 
were strongly walled, contained a public scpiare, 
cacli of whose enclosing buildings comprised three 
rooms. The structure on the cast side was for the 
chief administrative councillors, that on the south 
foi’ tlie war-chiefs, that on the west for the jirinci* 
pal religious jiarajihernalia,^ and that on the north 
lor the inferior chiefs. ’ITie square it.self was the 
scene of jmbjic business and great religious cere¬ 
monies, such as th(i husk (for wJiich see ERE iii. 
567“ and llAl i. 176-17S); and there sucli aliens 
as po.s.se.s.sed no clan rights miglit sojourn as juiblic 
guests. The house of the religious leader formed 
an asylum, and certain towns, notably the Oec>k 
Kusa, were veritable ‘ cities of refuge,’ such a city 
h<‘ing ‘ a ])lace of safety for those who kill un- 
designedly’ (Adair, pj). * 112 , 150). 

,S))amans underwent an inil.iation of sweating 
and taking emetics ;'■* before and during the husk 
and other festivals, as Avell as in time of war, 
abstention from various foods and from sexmil 
intercourse was required ; menstniou.s wonuin were 
fchligcd to retire to smali huts constructed specially 
for them ; and a widow was comi)clled to remain 
■single for four yi'urs (thre(>, among tl)(i Chicka.saw), 
unless slie could induce the eldest brother of her 
ilccea.sed husl)and to have relations with her. 
Among food-tabus particular interest attaches to 
that by which the Alihamu, alter a white man Jiad 
eaten, threw away all the food that lie had left 
and washed everything that he had u.sed. 

The religious centre to wliich rcterenco has 
alreaidy been made contained various ligures, those 
among the Bayogoula, c.r/., being the bear, Avolf, 
opossum, and birds (cf. also Adair, pp. 3U-32), 
wliilo the Mobile possessed clay irnagt's of men, 
women, and animals. Among the JMuskhogcan.s, 
moreover, fire was sacred, and tlie llame kimlhui 
at the bask miglit not he extinguished until the 
‘^ollowing busk, when it must he put out as being 
10 longer ritually clean. 

Information regarding the Muskhogean morality 
is scarcely sufficient to afford a basis lor judgment. 

1 Among U1080 upeoial mention bHouIcI be made of five copper 
and two lirasa plates i>reBcrved at Tukabatchi and Htill in exist¬ 
ence, though, according to tradition, they had fonnerly been 
more iiumerouB. From the account given by William liolsover 
(in Adair, p. 178 f.) it would appear that at least some of them 
•jirc of European origin, two even bearing the stamp AO (see, 
rurther, HAI ii. 194). 

Initiation may also be implied in the Aliharmi usage of 
causing the children of both sexes to pass in procession at one 
of their festivals, and to bo so severely flogged a.s to draw blood, 
after which they were required to listen to an address by one 
of their elders. 
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Among some tribes marriage is said to liave been 
only for a year, tiiough it was normally renewed 
if children were born, one of the signs of such 
renewal being the annual hoeing of the wife’s 
maize-lield by her linsband’s relatives. 

‘ It wan formerly reckoned adultery, if a man took a pitcher 
of water off a marrK<l woiiian’B head, and drank of It. lJut 
their law aaid, if he waH a few ntepH a)>art, and she at hla re- 
uest net it down, and retired a little way off, he mijfhc then 
rink without expoHitiK her to any danger ’ (Adair, p. 143). 

For the lirst crime of adultery the man was 
flogged and had his ears croiiped, and the woman’s 
hair was shorn ; for the second ollence the no.ses 
and upper lin.s were cut off; for the third death 
was the penalty. Tlie Cherokee luul, in virtue of 
their extrcuiie matriarchal system, no punishment 
for tlie adulteress, although in very flagrant cases 
they, like the Choctaw, submitted the woman to 
the fate recorded in dg 19“. After a man’s wife 
had proved false to liim, he wa.s forbidden to sus¬ 
tain further marital relations with her. 

The burial (ui.stonis of the Muskhogeans varied in 
different tribes. The Chickasaw and Creek intmred 
the dead beneath his hou.se. Among tlie Choctaw 
the corjiso was placed upon a scadold near the 
house, where it reuiairied three moons. At the he- 
ginriing of the fourth, it was disinemhered, and the 
bones, after being denuded of flesh, were put in a 
chest and laid in the ‘bone-house’—a covered 
scaU'old with ofien ends. Each clan had its own 
bone-house, and it was liehl to be unlawful to 
mingle bones of strangers with those of kinsmen. 
Over one of these mortuaries Adair (p. 183) saw 
‘the carveil image of a dove, with its wings 
stretched out, audits head ineliningiiowii.’ ^ It was 
also customary, w'lieii passing the spof- where a dis¬ 
tinguished warrior liau been killed, to cast a stone 
there. 

l..ike 80 many other Arnerii^an Indian peoples, 
the Muskhogeans buriKui alive captives of war, so 
that the Yuclii even culled the Creek Kbpa (‘man- 
burners ’ [A. S. thitschet, quoted in //A/i. 365]), 
and tlioy also practised (ferenionial cannibalism, 
esjieciallv eating the heart of their enemy. 

According to the general Muskliogean tradition, 
their original home was west of the Mississippi, 
roughly localized around the Upper Ueil River, 
Arkansas ; but tlie Kasilita believed themselves to 
be descended from the sun {11AI i. 661). Lin¬ 
guistically it is interesting to note tliat the IJitchiti 
and (b'cek had an archaic ilialecf. known as 
‘ 'woman’s talk ’ {ib. i. 551 ; cf. al.so i, 751)). 

laTBitATiTRK.—.Suminarizcd accoiiiits are givett in aueh works 
as T. Waitz and G. Gerland, An/hrnpol. drr Stilun'idkfr \\\., 
Leipzig, l.sfi'.!; H. R. Sclioolrraft, HiM. and Hiatisl. Inr'nnna- 
tion ,..(>! the 1 luL Trihen <>/ the IT.S., I’liilaili-ipina, ; 

T. L. McKenney and J. Hall, Jlist. of the Inn. Trihv.^ of A'. 
America, do. isrj4 ; and e.specially the art.t. on the \;ni<>UH 
MiiHkliogcaii tribes and towns in 11A 1. For the older k< nine-, 
see F. Margry, D^nourcrlen et ^lahlh'H^e.mcnla den h'nntrins 
dane ionexl et dans le arid de I'Amer. aeplent., Paris, 1K7.>-S(>; 
B. F. P'rench, flist. ('oller.ti.o7is of Louisiana, New York, 
1810 ff. ; J. G. Shea, Karly Voyages up and domi the Mississippi, 
Albany, N.Y.,]s(il; E. G. Bourne, Narratires of the Career <>/ 
lIe,mando dr Soto, Ni’w York, 1004 ; Gentleman of Elvas and 
L. H. de Biedma, in llnkhiyt Soc. I’ublications, ix., London, 
IStd ; A. G. Barcia Carballido y Zuniga, Jfinsayo cro7wlogico 
para la hist, general de la Flonda, Madrid, 1711,'i. The fuilest 
aceonnt is given by J. Adair, Hist, of the American Indians, 
London, 177,') ; see also L. N. Bandry dcs Lozi^res, Voyage d 
In Loiiisiane, F'aris, ISO'J ; A. S. Le Page du Pr.atz, Hist- de 
la Ijonisiane, do. l7o8 ; D. Coxe, llescnp. of the Kng. Province 
of Carolana, London, 1741; W. Bartram, Travels throxtgh 
h. and S. Carolina, vto., rinl-elclplna, 17i)l ; X. S. Woodward, 
Rerninisernecs of the Creek, or Museogee Indians, Monlgoiiuiry, 
Ala., IN.M); A. S. Gatschet, Minration Legend of the Creek , 
Indians, IMiiladclpbui and SL, bouis, !.s^.S4 ss (vol. ii. —Trans. . 
of Aead. Sci. St. J.om.'., vol. v. pts. 1 ‘i). For the language 
Bee J. C. Pilling, liihliog. of the Muskhogean Langnages (1= j 
9/In/b L’A’). Wasliingtoii, I8SI». LoUI.S 11. (dltAY. I 


1 If this is correct- ami there seems to be no reiisoii to doubt ' 
it—we liavo here an Ainenean instance of the belief m the dove 
as a (leaLb->)ird, for which see O. Schrader, Sjiruehrergleiekang 
nnd tJrgeseh.'-i, ,)ena, 1007, ii. 141 f. ; A. C. Kruijt, JiliJi vii. 
‘24,3'*; N. VV. Thomas, ib. i. 625». 


MUSPILLI.— Micspilli, a Teutonic word that 
has given rise to much debate, occurs in an O.H.G. 
poem of the Dth cent, relating to the end of the 
world, and in the O.Sax. Heliand. In the former 
we read that at the last day it is impossible for 
one relative to help anotlier before the inuspille ; in 
the latter (v. 4358), that mudspilli comes like a 
thief in the dark night, and that at the end of the 
world its power pa.s.ses over mankind (v. 2591). In 
b<4th sources the word means the ‘ day of the sons ’ 
—the end of the world. It appears also in the 
Norse myth of Kagnarok, and would seem to have 
been brought to Iceland from (iermany. In the 
Etidic songs the sons of Muspell are mentioned as 
adversaries of tlie gods ( Vulatipd, 61 ; Lokasenna, 
42), and Snorri, on the basis of this text, tells of a 
realm of fire called Muspellsheimr, and governed 
by Surtr, the king of fire {GtjIfaginning, K. 4tl*). 
The northern sources, however, make no reference 
to Muspell as the father of these sons or the lord of 
that world. 

Scholars are far from unanimous as regards the 
origin and literal meaning of niuspilli. Some {e.g., 
Grimm, Miillenhotr, Kbgel, Martin, Kaultniann, 
von Grienhcrger, Braune) regard the word as 
having originated in Teutonic lieatheni.sm, while 
others Bugge, Golther, Detter, Dorll, Ilagen, 
Mogk, Oirik, Grau, Sperber) take it to be a Teu¬ 
tonic Christian term which lirst appeared in 
Germany under the influence of Western Christian 
literature, and jiassed thence to tluj north. Simi¬ 
larly, there is great dill'erenee of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the word. Those who take the 
former view connect the second element with 
O.H.G. snilden, O.N. spilla, ‘destroy,’ ‘annihi¬ 
late,’ and the first with mu-, ‘earth’ (Kbgel), 
or with mud-, ‘sw^ard,’ ‘turf’ (Martin), or muza-, 
‘heap of eartli’ (von Grienberger), so explaining 
the word as meaning ‘earth-destroyer,’ and os a 
jioetic expression for lire. Most of those who 
argue for the < :iiristian origin of the term trace in 
its lirst component the M.ll.G. Mund, ‘mouth,’ in 
its secornl the O.IJ.G. aped, ‘ utterance,’ ‘ word,’ and 
xjilain it variously as ‘oral unnouru'ement,’ ‘ pro- 
plie.sying’ (Detter), ‘oral decision,’ ‘judgment,’ 

‘ J^ast Jmlgment’ (Dorfij, or as oria-doqnium, 
‘oracle’ (Ilagen). Si)erber would trace the word 
to a conjectural A.S. compound, mudeft-hill, 

‘ moutli-sword,’ and sees in this a poetic figure 
for ‘sentence at tlie l^ast Judgment.’ Finally, 
Bugge connects the lirst element with Lat. mundus, 

‘ world,’ and interprets the whole as ‘ discourse re¬ 
garding the world s end,’‘ what is announced about 
le end of the world.’ What we actually know of 
the W'ord muspilli is that it is found only in con¬ 
nexion with ideas relating to the end of the world, 
and that it occurs only in poetic works cither based 
upon or influenced by Western Christian literature. 

Litbratcrk.— A BynopsiB of the lile-ralure is yiveri in W. 
Braune, Althochdentsches Lesehvele’, ll.illi', U)0Z, p. I5)()f. ; cf. 
also J. Grimm, Dmt.se.he MythtdogieA, Jicrliri, 1870, ii. 674ff. 
(linfi. Lr., Teutonic Mythology, Loudon, ls.S‘2 88, pj). 11, 51)8, 001, 
807 f.); K. Miillenlioff, Deutsche Altertnmskunde, v., Berlin, 
18.S;:, p. ()() ff. ; R. Kdgel, in l*aul’s (Irundriss der germ. Phi.lol., 
ii., SLrasaburj;, 1900, p. Ill ; E. Martin, in ZD A x.vxviii. |1894J 
ISbff. ; J. R sfonGr'ie;i\he:rfte;r, m IiulogermanLsche. Porschuna- 
en, xvi. [19041 40IT. ; F". Kauft'mann, in Zeitschr. fiir deutsche 
Philologie, xxxiii. [1901] Off.; W. Golther, llandhuch dergenn. 
Mythologie, Leipzig;, 1896, p. 639 IT. ; F. Detter, in Re.itrdge. zur 
(lesch. de.r deutsrhen Sprache vnd Literatur, xxi. [1890] 107 ff. ; 
IS. Dorff, in Archiv fiir das Studium, der neucTcn Sprachen und 
Litteratiiren, cx. [1893] Iff.; S. N. Hagen, .Modeme Philologie, 
(liicago, 1904, p. 397 ff. ; H. Sperber, Sprokvetenskaplm Sail- 
skn])ets i Uppsala Forhandlingar, Upsala, 1909 ; S. Bugge, 
Studien liher die. Rntdehuiig der nord Gotte.r-und Ueldensage, 
Munich, 18S9, p. 44711. ; G. Grau, Quellen und Verwandtsehaft- 
en der alt. germ. Darste/lungeii des jhngsten (4erichts, Hullc 
190S; A. Olrik, Aarhisj for nordisk Oldkynaighed og Ilistorie, 
PoiMTiliageu, 1002, J). 224 ff.; W. Braune, in P itruge zur Gesch. 
der deutschen iypracf.e und Literatur, xl. [1916] 4;16 ff. 

E. Mogk. 

MUTILATIONS. — In the religions of an- 
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tiqwity and the practices of modern sava^rery there 
is complete evidence of mutilation of the human 
body as a definite part of tlie ritual, the ceremony, 
or tiie action in which it takes place, ami the only 
question which needs close attention is the relation- 
shm between religious rite and savage practice. 

Examples of both rite and practice must be the 
starting-point, and it will be found that there is 
no clear line of separation by peoj)les, race, or in 
stages of civilization between religious rite and 
savage practice. Thus in Hebrew history the 
mutilation of Abraham is the beginning of a 
religious rite which has continued through all 
subsequent periods (Gii 17); the blood-letting of 
the fourscore men who came from Shc<diem, IShilob, 
and Samaria was an ofl'ering to [uopitiate Jahweh 
(.ler 41®); the marking by a burnt or incised sign 
was an indication of adlierence to a centre of 
worsbij) (I)t Rev 7“'- RT). 'I’hese are all 

religious rites ; and side by side with them are 
practices which may properly be termed savage. 
The story of Nahash (.he Ammonite ollei ing to 
make a covenant with the men of Jabesh ‘ that I 
may thrust out all your rigiit eyes’ (1 S 11) ; the 
pursuit of Adoni-bezek the (binaanite, and after 
Ids cai)ture the cutting oil’of bis thumbs and great 
toes (Jg 1'“*): the i»unishment by the loss of a 
hand (l)t 25'“ ); and the remarkable (hnnand of 
Saul carried out by David for trojddes of the 
ridlistines (1 S IS'*'"') are all practices of ordinary 
life unconnected with ritual or religions. Herbert 
Spencer, who has examined these rites and practices 
so carefully,^ would l educe both classes to acommon 
denominator by the theory that the j)ractices were 
for the jiurposes of securing and in<li<!ating the 
marks of sulqugation of the conquered to his con¬ 
queror, the sla ve to his master, and that they w'ere 
rtjpcated as religious riUis for the same reason — 
the subjugation of th<! woishi[){>er to the god. 

Tlu! diliiculty of acct“j)ting this conclusion from 
evidence; is that both ritt; and practice run in 
parji.lhds, not in hiyers, or, if there is any evidence 
in the ]iriority of rt;cord, it is, as in the case of the 
Hebrews, in favour of the religious rite having 
j)rccetled the })racticc. S])cncer’s examples from 
savage life deal wit,li rulers deilied after death, 
survivals as sacred (uistom, pra(;ti(;es which have a 
sa(!ram(;ntal namre, and (;eremoni(;s performed by 
priests (ji. 5!)) ; and it is dillicult to establish from 
these the priority of i)racti(.e over the ritual of 
religion. In tlu* religions of (1 recce and Rome the 
relative ]>ositions of the two are equally indeter¬ 
minate. If the reign of Constantine V. in the 8th 
cent. ‘ was a lung butchery of whatever was most 
noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire,’ and 
inc.luded tlu; ollering of a trophy of noses from his 
mutilat(;d enemies,it may be tiiat such barbarism 
is an inheritanc(i from one of the de.stroyers of 
Rome ; but in the ancient religions there arc 
mutilation rites which, though j)erhaps ado}»ted 
from aboriginal religions, were definitely incorpor- 
;it,e<l in (freek and L’onian religions. At the 
annual festival of the I’hrygian goddess, Agtlestis, 
young men made themselves eunuchs, and L. R. 
I''aruell thinks that the rites of tins cult may 
belong to the various sUxdvs of Asia Minor who 
b.'id been nursed in the older religion.'* 'J’here is 
no trace of such an origin in the Roman stories of 
.Attis by Catullus'* and by Arnobius,® and it is 
ditiicult to believe that the charge brought against 
the Romans by Arnobius uas not a generally 
a(;(!epted ])art of their religious cult. A long note 

' Ceremonial Inatitiitinns (PrincAples of Socioloijy, pt. iv.), 
I.ondon, 1879, pp. rri-SO. 

E. Gibbon, iJeciuic and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. 
.1. B. Bury, London, Uioi-OG, v. 180. 

a CCS iii. 800. 

^ ‘ Devolvit ilia acuta sibi pondera gilice ’ (Carm. Iviii. 6). 

ado. Ci'iifi'S, V. i\ f. 


by J. (1. Frazer on the small mound of earth 
surmounted by a linger made of stone which 
I’ausjinias ' describes a.-> exis'ting on the road trom 
Megalojudis to Messene, and identities with tlie 
story of Orestes biting off the linger of one of his 
hands, establishes the fact of mutilation of tlie 
lingers hy various peoples, and concludes that ‘ a 
practice so wide spread’ may well have ‘ left its 
trace in the legend abiuit Orestes.’* One further 
jioiiit is to be made fiom the fact that religious 
mutilations are personal and voluntary in contra¬ 
distinction to savage practice, where mutilations 
are imposed by compulsion ujion conquered enemies 
or enslaved pcoides or per.sons. This contrast is 
illustmted hy two indejumdent pieces of evidence, 
Aii"'!‘ins® relates that the daughter of a (iailus 
cm ...! her breasts out of devotion to Aphrodite 
the mother. A curious passiige in the Irish 
Treatise on the Iaiw of Atctinmiu * says that liefore 
Ailamnan’s time ‘ it whs the bead of a woman or her 
twt» breasts which were taken as tro])bics,’ The 
trophy and tlie sacrilice in those two case's do not 
seem to belong to the same plane of tlioiigbt, and 
yet tliey belong to the same range of civilization. 

Sjamcer® liiially jirodmies a most fa.s( inating 
argument in jiroof oi bis j)roposition that mutila¬ 
tions develoji from savage juactiiai into religious 
ritual, namely, that it would follow that ‘some 
connexion must exist between the extent to wdiicli 
they are carried and the social type, and be then 
groups the fai.'ts presented by lifty-two jieoples, 

‘Of peoi)le.s who form ainiplc societies’ they pnic.tise iimtila- 
lion either not at all or in slij^lit forms. ‘ Of societies prataisiiiff 
niutilatiorus that are moileratc, tiie simple bear a deen*asea 
ratio to the compound,' while amoti^' ‘societies distini^uighed 
l)y severer niutdations’ these relations are reversed. 

c argument would be unanswerable if the 
examples were complete, Imt it leaves uiitomilied 
tlu; complex jiroblem jireserved by the religions 
and juactices of antiquity. Only if the gods of 
men are in all cases a develo]mient of the ojipres- 
sions and tyrannies of one class over another, one 
dominant per.sonality over t he group, can Sjieiuier’s 
simple tbeoiy be acc<;pLed. As it is, it apjiears 
that there are two streams along w-liieh mutilations 
have travelled, no doubt reacting upon each other, 
but indejamdent in origin. 'I bis conclusion is 
quite in keeping with the accumulating evidence 
tliat early religions owed much of their ritual to 
tb(.' practical necessities of life, in which tliey 
largely took the j)la<e, of both political and jxilic.e 
c.onl rol in the societies to w’hicb t hey belongc'd. 

A list of theseveiul kindsof mutilations adopted 
is not a cb<*erhil contribution to the subject, but it 
is nevertheless well to have them in this form foi 
lurpose.s of reference. It can easily be conn>iled 
rom Herbert Spencer's researches already so 
extensively used in this arti(;le. It in(;lu(le8 tails 
of hair, scaljis, eyes, fingers, bands, thumbs, great 
toes, uos('s, ears, lij»s, jaws, teeth, hair, castration, 
circumcision, blooil, cuts, and lacerations. 

See also A U-STi-dflTlES, § 8. 

Litkuatiirk.—T hi.H has lu'cn cited throutfhont the article. 

l.AUKKNGK (lOMME. 

M'y’CENiEANS.—Hee Aegean Rei.jgion. 

MYRMIDONS.—The name of the Myrmidons 
is familiar as lH;longing to t be'I'liessalian followers 
of Achilles at the siege of Troy (Horn. II. ii, 084). 
zbiscliylus w'l’ote a tragedy entitled Myrmidons, 
wbic.b seems to have contained the death of I’a- 
troclus as its pi'incij»al incident (A. Nauck, Tragi- 
coritm Greceoruin I’ragmcnltd, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
42), and the title, if not the jilot, was aj>propriated 
by Accius. According to one account, they com 

1 viii. xxxiv. 

2 Frazer, Pausanias, Ijondon. 1898, iv. 857. 

•* adv. Gentea, v. 7. 

■* Ed. and tr. Kuno Meyer, Oxford, 1906, p. 8. 

6 I*. 79. 
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prised all who had abandoned ^^<j:ina in com¬ 
pany witlj Peleiis when he cini^^rated to I’hthia 
from his ori;^irial home (Stral)o, n. It w'aa 

generally believed in antiquity tliat their name 
was derived from myrniex (^ivpfxrj^), ‘ an ant.’ ’I'lieir 
origin was accounted for in various ways. It was 
saiu that Myrmidon, the eponymous ancestor of 
the clarj, whose name ap]»earH more than once in 
the heroic gemnalogies (Hellanicus, frag. 17 ; A[m) 11. 
Rhod. i. f)')), w;is begotten by Zeus, after he had 
assumed the form of an ant in his intercourse with 
Eurymedusa, tlie daugiiter of (deitor (Clem. Alex. 
Protrr.pt. ii. .‘{'J, p, 34 I*.). That is, of course, a 
story of a very common typo, but there is another 
more generally attested. Hesiod (frag. 76) related 
that yEacus, the son of Zeus and /Kgina, whose 
name was given to the island previously known as 
(Enone, when he was grown to man’s estate, 
chafed at the loneliness of his home ; and that 
Zeus ac(!ordingly trarisformed all the ants in the 
island into men and women. In conse(|iicn<;o of 
their origin, they came to be known as Myrmidons 
(Hygin. Fab. 52; imeian, Ir.arorn. 1!) ; Noun, 
JJiont/s. xiii. 206 1}'.). It is natural to infer from 
Hesiod’s language that yEgina was removed by 
Zeus to the shores of an island which was previously 
uninhabited. IJut in other authoiities (Strabo, p. 
375; Ov. Met. vii. 526-660; Hygin. lor. rit.) the 
legend of the transformation, which is described by 
Ovid with a wealth of rhetorical detail, appears in a 
dillerent setting. The cause of the de.sol.ition of 
.Egina is ascribed to the jealous malignity of Hera, 
who wreaked her vengearnie u[)f)n the island called 
after her rival by destroying it.s inliaidtants with a 
pestilence. Then Zeus answcrcsl the prayer of 
/Eaciis, who begged for a jn;w [jojmlation, by 
bringing t he M\ rnii<Ions into existence. Accord¬ 
ing to others, the transformation to<»k ])lace in 
Thessaly and ut the bidding of Peleus (Lycophr. 
176). Strabo has preserved a euhe;neristic vari¬ 
ant (j). 375), aeconling to which the Myrmidons 
were 80 calle<l from their ant-liUc met hod of liI'e ; 
for they were, said to have excavatjMl the. ground in 
order to cover the roidvs with soil litted for agri¬ 
culture, and to have dwelt in (.Indr und<‘rground 
workings to avoid the need of bri<;ks. 

If we allow that the. derivation of the Tiame i.s 
well fountled, tlie legend.ary evidemic justilies the 
conclusion that the ant ^\as a sacred animal in 
'riiossaly, or in /Kgina, or in both. Kut the 
ultimate explanation of its sanctity is still to 
.seek. 'riu5 adoration (»f an animal from whi(di 
descent is claimed, as in this case through Myrmi¬ 
don, was formerly held to be ‘an example of 
straightforward totemism ’ (A. Lang, Myth, liitnal, 
and Hrl\yIon, Lombm, 1S96, ii. 197), and an exact 
parallel was discovered in tht‘ Incra stock or clan 
of ants among the Ashantees of \V. Africa {ih. 
i. 60). Similar instances of the connexion of an 
animal with a god, or of an animal i<lentili('.d with 
the foumler of a clan, were claimed as establishing 
that totemism was once ]»revalent in Creece (///. 
i. 267 ; W. Robertson .Smith, in EBr^ xxi. 135). 
Rut most of (iiem are c-ai)able of otln^r ami simpler 
explanal ions, such as t.lie di'sire to j»ro])itiate and 
HO to avert an agricull.nr.-il jie.st in the <*ase of 
the mouse-Apollo (\V\ Warde Fowler, in CIR vi. 
[1892] 41;M and tin', fox-Dionysus (W. Ri«lgeway, 
ib. X. [1896] 21) ; and, since the existence<d’ totem¬ 
ism is unproveil hir any Aryan race (J, G. Frazer, 
GW, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 4, Totrniism and Exogamy, do. 
19U), iv. 12), it is now admitted, even by tho.se who 
formerly advocated this solution, that it is un¬ 
certain whether a survival of totemism is to be 
recognized in Greek post-Homeric legends of 
animal descent (A. Lang, in EBr'^ xxvii, 90). 
Other inferences which have been diawn from the 


legend of the Myrmidons are equally insecure. 
Thus, where.as one inve.'-tigator regards it as the 
expre.ssion of a belief that the ruling family was 
of separate origin from the masses (O. Gruppe, 
Grierhisrhe Myth.ologie, Munich, 1966, ]>. 441), 
another holds that it was invented to prove the 
aut,oelithonous origin of the yKaeids (K. 'rumpel, 
in Kosehcr, ii. 3313). It has also been suggested 
that the story of the Myrmidons retains a trace of 
the Oriental belief in ants as protectors of hidden 
springs of water, on the ground that the legend 
of /Kacus is to be interpreted in the liglit of the 
magical incantations used by rain makers (Gruppe, 
p. 861 ; Tiimjiel, in Koscher, ii. 3314), and it is 
possible tliat the story of the ant-origin was a piece 
of popular etymology inventetl to account for the 
currency of the name (Lang, Myth, ii. 196). In 
that case, while we should have to look elsewhere 
for an exydanation of the word, the folk-story 
would still continue to challenge investigation. 

It should be adtled that the derivation of the 
name Myrmidon is not universally accepted. 

LiTKRATifRK.- The chief authorities have been mentioned 
throu^rhout. Tiie fulle.st e,oIlcc;tion of the facts is in K. 
Tiimpel, art. ‘ Myrmidon,’ in itoscher, ii. 

A. (1 Peak.son. 

MYSORE STATE.—i. Description.—Mysore 
is one of the primupal native States in India, 
about the size of .Seel,land. It is sitmitiid in the 
south, on an clevnfed ]>hitcau, rising from about 
266(» ft. above sea level along the northern and 
soutliern frontiers to about 3006 in the central 
parts, broken up longitudinally by lofty ridg(!s of 
rocky hill.s. The surface i.s sl.udded with many 
steep and is(dat,ed peaks, called droogs (Skr. 
durga), often crowned with the remains of old 
fori ilie;itions, d’he form of the country is that 
of a triangle, with apex to tlie south, where the 
mountain-ranges of the Western ami Eastern 
Ghats, wliiidi form its sides, converge in tin.' tower¬ 
ing mass of the Nilgiris. It.s cliief river is the 
sacred Kaveri (the Xd/iypos of Ptolemy, vii. i. 13), 
whose ui»|»er Imsin oeenjiiesall thesoutli. Running 
from west, to ea.st and receiving many tribuburies, 
it <‘iicloses in its course the island of SeriTigajiatam 
(Si iraii-ap.iuia), and passes out of the State to the 
low eoiiiury iiq the ISiagara-like Kaveri Falls at 
the island of .Sivasamudrain, the site of the iirst 
ehud.rie jiower installation in India. The north is 
drained by the 'i'utiga,h]iadra, wliicdi flows across 
Die north-west into tlie liver Krishna, beyond the 
limits of Die Slate, receiving on its way its cliief 
tributary in Mysore, the ilaggari or Vedavati. 
In the east is a .system of three rivers rising near 
Nandidroog — the Penner, the Pillar, and the 
Ponniar, which lirid their way to the Ray of 
Rengal. In the extreme north-west the Sliaravati 
hurls itself down the Ghats towards the Arabian 
.Sea in tin* Gersojqia Falls, w’ith a leaj) of 832 feet. 

The w esl.ern jtortion of the St.ate, called the 
Malnad or M.'ilenad, the hill country, i.s a highland 
region of noble mountains and mighty forests, 
tilled with the most, diversilied and jiicturesque 
scenery. Tlie remaining ami much t he larger por¬ 
tion is krunvn as the Alaidau or Rayal-shime, the 
jdain or champaign coniitrv. In its nortliern parts 
are open vallej's of black soil, growing cotton 
or millets ; in the south and west, a.n* exten.sive 
tracts irrigated by clianmds drawn from rivers, 
covtired \vitli plantations of sugar-cane and fields 
of rice, with gardens of coco-nut and areira palms. 
The high-lying lands of red soil in tlii* east are 
cultivated with rdgi and other grain crops depen¬ 
dent on the rains, while in the central parts are 
stony and wide-sfireading pasture grounds, covered 
with coarse gra.ss and dotted with groves of trees. 

A distinguishing fe.iture of the country is the 
series or chains of reservoirs, called tanks (Kan. 
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here), formed by embankin'; at every favourable 
])oint the streams which ^^atlier from the hill-sides 
or higher slu])es, in sucli a way that the outllow 
from one at a lii<;her level su])})fieH the next low’er, 
and so on all down the course of the stream at a 
few miles apart. They vary in size from small 
pomis to extensive lakes, miles in circumference ; 
and their number is not less than 80,000. Jiounli- 
ful rain causes them to show uj) as smilin'; mirrors 
all over the landscape when viewed from a hei{;ht. 
lint in failure of the rains they often dry up, while 
in {;reat Hoods many suH'er damajrci from the burst¬ 
ing' of the emhankments, or bunds, hiqually 
notable are the irrigation channels drawn from 
rivers, especially in the south. Immense dams, 
calhul auLruts (Kan. anehrite)^ built across the 
river, retain the ujiper waters at a high level and 
permit only the overflow to pass down stream. 
The channels, or kdlrcs, taken ofl’from these <lams 
are led over the country on either bank, wij)ding 
romid all the t;ontour of the ground as far a.s the 
wai.(UH will flow. 'I'lie total length of the ch.anntds 
amounts to over 1200 miles. They, as well as the 
tanks, are mostly works constructed by the old 
ruleis, hut have been improved by modern engi 
neering science. 

'J'he importance of provisions for storing the 
water will he recognized when it is stated tlmt the 
annual avtu'age rainfall ranges from over 300 ins. 
on the crest of the Western Ghats to as little as 
19 ins. in the noi th centre. But these are ex¬ 
tremes fixfxniemed only in limited areas. The 
excessive vnins of the Mainad rapidly diminish 
eastwfirds, and from 20 to 87 ins, may \m taken as 
the annual average for the greater part of the 
Slate, 'riu; heavit?st rain falls in the eveigreen 
belt of for(“st, tlur ric;xt in the belt of deciduous 
forest, and the least rainy parts are those in the 
dry belt. 

'riu* area of the State is 20,475 sq. miles, which 
includes t-hat of tdie civil and military stulion of 
Bangalore, 18^ sq, miles, an ‘ assigruul tract,’ 
UTjder British administration. fl'he pojuila.l ion, 
by the census of 1911, numbered 5,806,198, of whom 
2,984,021 wert! males and 2,871,572 females. 'I’he 
mean dfuisity of nopulation was 197 per sq. mile, 
but the soutli and east are more thickly popuhatecl 
than the west and north. 'I’he two principal places 
in (h(! Stale ar(> Bangalore, the administrative 
ca,|)ital and seat of tin* Bi ilish c.antonmcnt {j>opula- 
tion ISOclSo), and IMysoic*, the dynast,ic capital 
and residence of t he Ahiharu j.a (pojmlation 71,8o6). 
To these may he added the Kolar gold fields 
(populat ion ‘IS,():5r)). 

2 . History. In its history, which has now been 
brouglil, pretty fully to light by a stmly of the vast 
array of its ins<rlptiotis,‘ the State’ has passed 
through many vieissi t ndes. 'Die e.-irliest period to 
which thi^ c.'in be traced with certainty is the 
time of the Manry.a emperor Asoka (8rd cent. 
B.O.). His etiicts ha\'e been discovered incised on 
rocky hilb in three places in tlie north—eviilenee 
tha t it \\ as iii< ludcd in hia empire. Many Bml- 
dhist coins ot the first centuries have also been 
found to the west of Chitaldroog. The south 
there, is reason to identify with the Mahisa- 
niandala to which Bmhihist inissionarif^s were sent 
in his t ime, as wcdl as to the neigh hom ing Vana- 
vasa or Bana\ asi coiuiLry on the north-west. But 
even pre\ ions to this Ids grandfatlier Chandra- 
gupta (the Sandrakottos of the Greek Id.storians), 
conteni]>orary wilh Alexande^r the Great, had, 
according t(» .lain tiaditions, abdicate*! the tliiame 
and ac(H>injtanied the great Jain teacher, Bhadra- 
bahu the l^rutakevali, on Lite migration which lie 

J Biililifihed, with text and irr., in Epinraphia Cam.ntica, 12 
vols , Batmalore, of which L. Kir:e, Mysore and Coorg 

front the Inscript ion t< (London, 1S1U9), is a coniperidiuin. 
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led from the north of India to the south in order 
to escape the tw-elve years’ frpnine which he htul 
nredicted. On arriviim at Srtivaiia Belgola in 
Mysore, Bhatirahahu felt that his eml was near. 
He therefore sent the Jain sahgha yvho had accom¬ 
panied 1dm on to Biinmita in the south-west of 
Mysore, under Visakha. lie himself remained at 
Sni,vana Belgola tind died there on the Kalhapim 
hill, noNv calleil Chaiulragiri, attended in his last 
moments by a single rlisciple, none other than 
Chaiulragupta, who also died there later a.s an 
ascetic. 

To the Mauryas succeeded the Andhras or Sata- 
vahan;iH in the nort h, 'rhe latter name took the 
form Salivilhana, after whom an era, long known 
as the Saka-kala, hut eventually ami still as the 
Salivahan.a-saka, dating from A.i>. 78, w’ns estab¬ 
lished. The north of Mysore^ has even in modern 
times been designated the Salivjihana ctiuntry. 
The kings of the dynasty generally bore the name 
Satakarid. On their disapiiearance in the 2nd 
cent., the greater part of Mysore wns taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Gaiigas, a royal line of ilains from 
the north of India. They may he eonnected with 
the Gangari<l}e, described by Koman authors as 
among the principal subjects of tJiaiidragunta in 
the Gange.s valley. The Gangas ruletl over Mysore 
for 800 years, and from them it acquired the name 
of Gangavadi, the subjects of which are still repre¬ 
sented by the Gangailikaras, the jnincijjal agri¬ 
cultural class of tiie State, their name being a 
c()ntra<J.ion of Gangavadikiira. J’lie Ganga capital 
was at first Km ahila, or Kovalala (K*>Iar), hut in 
the 3rd C€‘nt. was removed to Talakad on the 
Kaveri, in the .south-east of Mysore. In the north¬ 
west arost‘ the Kudamhas, a Brahman family, who 
were kings over the Banavasi coxintry t,ill tlie 
6 th century. In the north-east the Ballavas of 
Ivaiichi, of Parthian t)rigin, were the overloids, 
t.lui actual rulers being the Mahavalis, or Banas. 
After the Pallavas were overthrown, they con¬ 
tinued to l)(! reprosenlial in Mysore by the Nonam- 
has <jr N«>la.ml>as, whose tmiitory was kmnvn as 
Noiiamhavadi or Nolambavudi. Tlieir subjects 
survive in the existing Nonabas. 

’J'be Ghalukyas (whose name suggests a con¬ 
nexion with Solonkeia), elaiming to come from 
Ayodbya, ap[te.are<l in tlie. Dcx.aain in the 4th cent ury. 
At. the end of the 6th cent, they suhdiie*! the 
Ka*lanihas, and, having (*s(ablished themselves at. 
Vatujii (Ikulami in the Bijanur District), entered 
u)Mni ju'olonged struggles with the Pallavas. The 
Satyasraya, or Western, Ghalnkyas Jong domin¬ 
ated the north of Mysore, wlieie B(‘l;.'aiiii ^^'as 
their seat of govi'mimait.. But from the hitter 
half of the 8th e*Mit. there was a cla'ck to their 
p*iwer for 2UU years from the Baslitrakutas, or 
B iftas (progenitors of the Maliralta,s of the 
Bomliay count,ry), whom t hey had on their advent 
overcome. Tin* Basht ra lcuias seized the Ganga 
kingdom of Mysore, and appointed their own 
vietnoys to govern it. But before long tlu'v rein¬ 
stated the king, in eonjuiietiori with t,li(' l‘allavas. 
The We.sterii (Jh;iluk,\as again secured the ascen- 
<lancy in 978, ami held it for 20i) years more. 
They were then ousted by their general, who was 
a .lain and of the Kalaehurya family. 

P»ut the Cholas from the Tamil e.fmntry in the 
south had, in their career of coiujuest, over turned 
the Ganga jrower in 1()04 and held possession of 
the south and east of the State till 1116. 1’he 
Hoysalas, a Jain family from tlie hill eomilry in 
the wt5.st, then ex))el]ed them and lu'came ruh'is 
of the whole of Mysore and heyomi, rip to tin; 
Krishna river, till overwhelmed by the Muslim 
invasions from the north irr the 14tlr century. 
They had jueviously acquired possession of the 
Chola country to the south, hut were exjiosed to 
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attackH on the north-west from their rivals, the 
SefiTms, or Yahavas, of Deva^^iri. 

The Hindu empire of Viiayanaj^ar was now 
estaiilished, and continued till l()h4, altlioujih the 
capital was destroyed a century heforc. It was tlie 
overlord of all the Houtlu;rn kinf^doms, includin;^^ 
Mysori!. But, after its power was broken in lobf), 
the Sultans of Bijafuir, with the ai«i of Malirattfi 
forces, held the north and east, while in the south 
rose to inde]>endence the Mysore royal house of 
Wodeyars. ]t\e(;pt durinj^ the Muhammadan usur¬ 
pation f)f Haidar 'All and 'I'ltai Sultan (17()l-99), 
rom which they were releasee! l)ythe British, they 
have held the sovereij_^nty till now. lUjt, owin*^ to 
the deposition of the Baja for misrule, the count rv 
was under Britisli administration for 50 years till 
1881. 

3 - Name.—The name of the State, pj'operly 
Maisnru, is that of the cfipital, arul may he ex- 
plainetl as ine.-inin^' ‘ hulliilo-town.’ 'I'he Sanskrit 
vnaliisha^ ‘ huHiilo,’ heconuts mnisn. in Kannada, 
and i7r/i is tin; Kanmula for ‘town’ f)r ‘country.’ 
It derives its oi i^in from the le^uuid of the destrtic- 
tion of Maliisliasura, ti miriotauror hufl'a.]o-lie!i.ded 
monster, by I'hjimnndi or Mtihislmsuia-mardini, 
the form under which the (a)nsort f>f Siva is 
worship[)<*-d as the tutelary j^unhUcss of the rulitiL^ 
family. 'I'lnt na.nu; tiiiiy he t ratted in the Maltislia- 
niandala, or Bullalo country, of .Asoka’s tiiim (Ilrd 
ettnt. It.c ). A jarssihht ^u’ound for the a[»(»cllation 
may ht* found in tlie fact tlnit hud'alo-worship was, 
and remains, a special cult of the 'I'txins of the 
Nil^dris, the souMutrn part of Mvsore. I'he 
lan^Mi)i;,M‘of this interestini; j)rinieval tribe is t hat 
of Mysore in tlie old form, 'i'he earliest mention 
of them so far disttovered is in a My.sore inscrip¬ 
tion of 1117, but they must have been sct lhal there 
for ages before. They have ordms of priests (ton- 
secrateil <,<; tin; serviite of tin; Imllalo; tiudr temples 
are daii’ies where hufl'alo-milk is the ludiest oller- 
ing, and wh(*re the hell worn by the hullal<»-cow is 
the most saered symliol. 'I’lieir allinity to hill 
trih(!s in Mysore is attested by tluj fact tliat tlioir 
pCilnl, or juiests, who are chosen only from the 
I’aiki, or highest clan, describe themselves as Dcr 
Mokh, i.e. Devdva mnh-hdn, or ‘(Hod’s children,’ 
which is also tlu; case with the inandr, and grntna 
pnU.ls iri Manjarahad. 'I'hen tliere are the wtdl- 
known Male ll’aiki in the Nagar Malnatl. 'I'lie. 
mand of the Todas corresponds to the viavdu of 
Coorg and the mrfof Manjarabad. The hullalo 
is a sacrifrcial animal among the lower orders 
throughout tlie south of India, and is iieriodically 
slaughtered with special rites in the groves or 
before tlie shrines of the qramd-dcvuta , or village- 
goddesses. 

4 . Animism,—The worship of the.se deil ies give.s 
expression to pre-aniniist ic and liyloz«»ist or ani¬ 
mistic beliefs that ]»roha.hly had their origin in 
remote ages, long before any organized systems of 
religion. But they retain tlieir Iiold on the multi¬ 
tude of the submerged, who are too low in the 
seale of humanity to count upon interest on (he 
jiart of the gicat gods. Thus serpents and trees, 
or other ohject.s, which are closer at hand ami 
invested with mystery, are propitiated, with a view 
to good gifts and tlie warding otl' of jiortentous 
evils. The serpent venerated is the nfujn, or 
deadly cobra, and its worshippers, called Nagas, 
wc.re a widely spread race in jire-historic times. 
Many minor royal families in the west claim to 
be of' Naga. (lescent. Mlligies of the cobra are set 
ii}) to this day a.t the entrance of most villages or 
towns for the adoration of tlie public, and ceie- 
monial otlerings are made to the living cobra. Few 
natives will consent to kill one, and the hotij' of 
one that has been killed is solemnly cremated. A 
cobra often takes up its abode in a deserted ant¬ 


hill, which becomes its shrine. To embrace this 
was a recognized mode of taking sanctuary. 

The sculptured images of serpents iiientioneil above generally 
consist of three slabs erected in a row, far ing tlie rising sun. on 
a raised platform. Tbe first bears the figure of a male ctibra, 
with one or more hcad.s of an odd number up to seven ; the 
mirldle one ahowH the form of a woman from the waist upwards, 
crowned with a tiara, in the ufiper half, ending in a aerpent in 
the lower half, aonietiine.s fiolding a young serpent under eacfi 
arm ; tfie third slab has two serpents intertwinerl in congress, 
as in the .(tisculajiuiri rcxl or the faiivcpus of Mercury, with 
soiiietinies a lit't'ja engraved between tfiem. The stones are 
worshipped by eircuniamiuiiation, chiefly by women, with a 
view to otitaming ollsju ing. 

'I’he gt'nvui-(f.e.n<t,t<i, or villiigc-tTfiddcss, i.s famili¬ 
arly spoken of as Amma, flic motlior, or in the 
honorific plural Aniinanavaru, u liich is the Anuior 
of the 'I'odas. Maramma or Mariamma is perhaps 
the commonest, and fiiost vill;igc.s have n. Maii- 
gmli : hut.she somotimiis hears various locnl Harm's 
comhiried with amtua. 'riiough eiipheinisticnlly 
styhid ‘ mother,’she is more feared lest her wrath 
shouhl he jiroused than loved as a tender jirotector. 
In some respects slie, seems t<> (•orrespond to Durga, 
or Kali, akso called Cliamiindi, and is ex)>lained as 
one of the furies attendant on tlifit goddess. She 
reminds one of the demon of love, anjgir, evil, and 
death, e.alled Mara, who ojijiosed Buddha and the 
.spread of Ids religion. 

'I'lie class of deities known as hhuta, demon 
s[iifi(s, or (he occult jiowers of nature, are wor- 
.sliipfK'd ufnler the form of 11 few iifiturally rouride«l 
stoiH's fil.-iced together either under a tree or in ft 
small shrine, jrnd smeared wit.h oil jiml turmeric, 
(diarms to avert the evil eye, engraved on stones, 
e.alled ydritra kalLn^ are often erected at the 
entiatiee of villages. Similar ones on medals or 
metal plates are hung round the necks or waists 
of cliildren. 

5 . Jainism.-—'I'he adojition of ]>rinntive animistic 
helie.fs into Jainism is regarded as one evidence of 
its aiiti(|nity. 'I’lie view now held is t,hat. it did 
not originate with Maliavira. or V^ardhaniana, hut 
some centuries e.'trlifjr, the Kt,h H.C., with I’arsva or 
Bar.svaniil ha, the 'rirl.luinkara who preceded him. 
For the Niignintlia.s mentioned in the early records 
of liuddhism were followers of I’arsva. But Malni- 
vint wfis a reformer, who protnoK'd Jainism and 
introduced new ieat ures into it/, lie lived a little 
before Bmidhu, hut they were for some time (!on- 
tc'iupoffiry. Mahavira liad three personal disci])les 
who succeedf'ti him as teachers and wore styled 
Kevalis. 'I’he next .sffeeession of .Jain teadiers 
after them were tlie live fSrutakevii.lis. Of these 
I the last was Bhadrabuliu. He it was umler who.se 
inllm-nce (’liandragupta became an ascetic ami 
journeyed in his compa,ny to the sontli, M'here hoLli 
died at Sravana Belgula in Mysore, in the circum¬ 
stances related above. The story is met with in 
ancient records, and is rciicated down to modern 
times. It is also supported by local nuunorials of 
auti<iuit.y at Sravnn.. Uelgola ami Seringa]>atam, 
in which the sutnniitof tlie bill on which they died 
at tbe former jdace is described as consecrated by 
tbe footi»rints of tlie iii.separable pair (yiajnid) 
Bhadrababu ami (’liandragupta. 

.Tainisin no doubt already existed at that time 
in Mysore and other parts of S. India. 'I’liougli 
its anti([uity and its priority t«) Buddhism are now 
generally known, ami it was freely distrilmled in 
upper Imlia, it is singular that the first discovery 
by Furojieans <if the Jains as a sect should have 
been ma«le, in Mysore, and that not till .so late as 
the hegiiiningof the I9fh century. 'I’ho discovery 
was line to (.Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who at tliat 
jieriod made tlie survey of Mysore. It i.s thus only 
in recent years that tlie Jains have received .special 
attention and tlie distinction heiween tiiem and 
Buddhi.sts, of whom they had been considered an 
ollshoot, has been established. 'I'lieir creed is called 
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the Jina-6asana, a leading doctrine of which is the 
syCidvada. The Bhavyas is anotlier naniu for the 
Jains in inscriptions. 

Tliere are two divisions of the Jain^—the Dig- 
arnhara (sky-clad or nude) and tlie Svetanibara 
(white-clad). Those in Mysore belong to the 
former, and there is reason to believe that the 
separation took place when Bhadrabahu forsook 
the north for the south. They are coinpo.setl of 
j/fttis, or clerics, and irdvakns, or laity. Only the 
former now discard clotliing and that onl}' at 
meals; at other times they are covered with a 
yellow robe, becoming Pitarnbara. The Jain 
images of the Tirthankaras, many of colossal size, 
<j,re always nude. The priests claim to be of the 
Sri Mula-sahgha, which was formed by Arhadbali, 
it is said, into four, namely, the Sena, N.'imli, 
Oev a, and Sindia sahghns. The snmffias are com¬ 
posed of (janns, and tiie (/ana.i of gcichchas. The 
seat of the chief guru, or high nriest, in Mysore 
is at f^ravana Belgola, and he claims jurisdiction 
als() over the Jains in Delhi, and certain places in 
North and South Kanara. From the beginning of 
the 12th cent, the Sravana Belgola gnru.fi have 
the distiiKttive title of Charukirti Pandita<;harya. 
They are of the Korubikundanvaya, Nandi-sangha, 
I)(‘si-gana, and Pus(,aka-gachcha. They had a sub¬ 
ordinate establishment at MaleyQr, in the south of 
Mysore, which is now closed. Its apparently 

had the name Bhattakalanka Deva. J'he other 
existing seat of a Jain guru is at Hutncha, in the 
Nagar country to the west, dating from the 8 th 
ccTjt. , but it is in a very redn<!ed condition. The 
gurus bore the name Devendrakirti Bhattaraka. 

Jainism enjoyed royal patronage doMn to the 
P2Lh century. It was greatly promoted by Samanta- 
bhadra in the 2 n<l c<;nL., and was the Stale creed 
in the time of tlio (buigas, of some of the Uashtra- 
kfitas and Kalachuryas, and the early lloysj^las, 
also of the minor States of Punnata, of the San- 
tara.s, the early Changalvas, and the Kongalvas. 
But the extinction of the Hashtrakuta.s in 982, the 
Chola comiuests in 1(»04, the conver.sion of the 
Ht)ysala king in 1098, and the assassination of the 
Kafachurya king in 1167 were severe blows to its 
influenc.e. It had been opposed on its religious side 
by the Brahman reformers Kumarilabhatta and 
Sankarachfirya in (die 8 th century. Sectarian 
bil tcrtufss then became pronounced, and at about 
the same period the Jain leader Akalanka is said 
to hav(i over(tome the Buddhists in disputation 
before the royal court at Ranchi, in consequence of 
whii h the lat,t(!r were banished to Ceylon. On the 
other hand, in 1868, in the reign of Bukka-Kaya 
of Vijayanagar, when the Jains or Bhavyas com¬ 
plained of being persecuted by the Bhaktas, or 
Vaisnavas, the kirig summoned the leaders of both 
y)arties before him, and, after full inquiry, took 
the baud of the Jains (as the record graphically 
puts it) and, holding it in the hand of the Vaisnavas, 
decreed tliat no ditVerences couhl be recognized 
bel wetm tiiem, and that each might freely carry on 
their res])ective religious ceremonies without inter- 
feience. F.ven before this broader views bail been 
sjireading among tlie .lains, for we find Jinq, de- 
scribetl in 11.51 .as the Universjil Spirit who is Siva, 
Dliatri (Brahma), Sugata (Buddha), and Vi.snn, 
w hile for a generation following there were chief¬ 
tains who sup[)ortcd all four creeds. 

The Jains \vere the earliest cultivators of Kan- 
n.ada, the language of Mysore, and created in it 
ail extensive literature of great excellence and 
variety. Their numbers in Mysore were returned 
as 17,680 in the census of 1911, an increa.se of 28 
per cent in the last decaile. But they are not a 
pro.selytizing sect, and tins accession is due to the 
Sa»ias, a cla.Hs of Vokkaligas, or cultivators, in the 
central parts, having entered themselves as Jains. 


Such they no doubt were originally, but at the 
present time only one section worship Jina, the 
other two 8 ecti 9 ns being worshippers respectively 
of Vi^nu and Siva. All eat together and inter¬ 
marry, the wife adopting the practice of her 
husband. A few Jains also have nngrated from 
the KajputAna States. These are Svetambaras, 
and are money-lenders or merchants. Most of the 
Jains are traders ami landlords, some are workers in 
brass and coj)per, but few are farmers. There has 
been some movement among the Jains of recent 
years in organizing their members and opening 
communications with those in other parts, for 
which there are now so many facilities. 

6. Buddhism.— Buddhism was, of course, the 
otticial creed in such part of the north of Mysore 
as was included in the Maurya empire in the time 
of Asoka, the 3rd cent. B.C., towards the close of 
his life, though ho is considered by some to have 
been a Jain in his earlier days, and was probably 
brought up as one. Be that as it may, Buddhism 
wa8<;arried in his reign by missionaries to Mabisha- 
mandaia, the south o^ Mysore, and VanavAsa 
(Banavasi) in the north-west. These countries, 
which were beyond but bordering on the Maurya 
empire, were thus newly brought into connexion 
with the religion at that time. There is no evidence 
that it made much progress, but Uhys Davids has 
fouiul mention in early PAli writings of Buddhist 
Hcdiolarship ii. Karnataka. Certain references also 
oc<*ur in inscriptions. One informs us that a 
Buddhist aflixed a challenge to the main door of 
the palace at 'J’abikad, tlie Oanga cM.pital, in A.D. 
247, claiming that no disputants \vouI<l be able to 
stand up against him. lint a Brahman took up 
the challenge, and, when the Buddhist denied the 
existence of tlie soul, refuted and overcame him, 
in.aking him crouch tlown likeavampiished elephant. 
I'be Bana king in 838 is said to have been like 
Bodhisattva in compassion for all living tilings. 
A grant to a Buddhist by the Ganga king MAdbava 
(857-870) has been obtained, the site of which w'as 
aiiparently near the old religious centre Avani, in 
Kolar District, and the donation w'as made for the 
benefit of a vihCira. 

As 1‘athak has pointed out, ‘the Buddhist writer Taranfttha, 
the .Jaiiiu writer lirahnmnemidatta, and the Hriihmaiiical writer 
Madiiavaciiarya are all at^reed 1 ji dating tlie final dee.line of 
Buddhism from the time wlq>n the illustrious autliors Kumarila- 
bhiijda, Akalanka-dova, and Sankarnrharyaapjx-ared in Southern 
India,' i.c. the 8th century {JRASlio xviii. 11894J 238). 

The victory of Akalanka the Jain over the Bud¬ 
dhists and their consequent banishment to Ceylon 
have been already mentioned. Htill, even so late 
as 1055, a Budilliist vihdra was erected in BelgAmi 
in the north-west, and a Buddhist sdvdsi, or nun, 
was living tliere in 1098, wliile a great Buddhist 
town named Kalavati is mentioned even in 1533. 

It is of interest to note that an ellort has been 
quite recently made to revive Buddliism in Mysore 
by missionaries connected with the Buddhists of 
Burma and ('e.yloii. Two branches of the S. India 
Sakya Buddhist Society have begun work, one in 
the civil and military station of Bangalore in 1906, 
and one at the Kolar gold fields in 1909. There 
were at the time of the 1911 c(;nsus 622 Buddhists, 
though only 10 were returned in 1901. The increase 
is due to converts. The religion seems to appeal 
especially to tlie Tamil-speaking artisans and 
middle classes in the localities named. There are 
no Jains at the gold fields. 

7 . Saivism and Vai^navism. — Bruhmanical 
Hiiiduisn) is principally associated with the wor¬ 
ship of Siva and Vishnu. No definite beginning 
can bo assigned for these systems. They have 
existed from the earliest historical times. Both 
gods were generally recognized, while minor deities 
found a jdace as varied manifesl-ations, female 
counterparts, or attendants of one or the other. 
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They were sometimes oornhiTied under thtiir names 
Hariand Hara. Hindus in IlMl numbered5,340,908, 
or 92 per cent of Llie population. 

Tlie common symbol under which Siva is wor¬ 
shipped is the llnna, or phallus, a solid, round, 
stumpy pillar, fixed in the centre of a flat circular 
slab repie8entin{» the i/owt, but there is practically 
no conHci<»usnesH of their sipiilicance, and the wor¬ 
ship is free from anything indecorous. Facing the 
lihga is the recumbent bull Nandi, the veliicle of 
Siva. Ibit the god is also sculptured in anthropo¬ 
morphic forms, bearing certain emblems or jmsing 
in particular attitude.s. The spread of Saivism in 
the south seems largely due to a teacher named 
liaktilisa (also written Nakulisa), who can be traced 
to the l^t cent., and was believed to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva. He was born in Karohana (Karvan 
in the Baroda State), and is mentioned in the Vmju 
and Lihga Purdnas. J1 is system was that of yoga, 
or asceticism, which was followed by tl;e Pa6u]>atfis, 
so called from I'aAupati, a name of Siva, ft was 
known as the Lakula-.siddhanta, Lakuhlmnaya, 
and Lakulilgama. His being sculptured as Siva 
with a club, which is the meaning of hi.s nanie, 
suggests comparison with Heicule.s and his club. 
He had four (liHc,ij)le8—Kusika, (iargya, Kaurusha, 
and Maitreya—who gave rise to four branches of 
the sect. The Lakula system was establi.she<l at 
Mewar in Rajputana and other jdace.s in the north. 
In tin; south the Pallava kings of Kanchi had the 
bull, or Nandi, as their crest, and the khntvdngn, or 
Siva’s club, on their banner. The Mahavali, or 
Bana, kings in the east of^ Mysore claimed to have 
made rararnesvara (or Siva)—worHhi[)ped by all 
the three worlds, the lord of gods and demons— 
their door-keeper, which probably means that they 
had erected a notable tern pie of Siva at the entrn^nce 
of their cajiital. A Bana queen built the Siva 
temple at Nandi, at the, foot of Nandidroog, before 
806, and the Kalumukhas, adherents of tlie I’asu- 

I mta system, w ere at that period established on the 
lill and parts around. 

In the 8th cent, arose the great J^aiva reformer 
Sankarachiirya, who recognized the Pasuj*atas. 
He w'as the founder of the Smarta se<d., and estab¬ 
lished his principal math, or monastery, in the 
west of Mysore, at Sringeri, the head of which is 
styled iXvii jngad-guru, or priest of the world, and 
is wdtlely acknow'ledged as a po{»e in the south. 

On the north-east of Mysore we have a record of 
the Nonambas or Nt)lambas, who were desi-endants 
of the Pal lavas, dat(*d in 943, which brings to notice 
a munitidfhn named (’hilluka, in ■whom Lakulisa 
is said to have been born again, fearing lest his 
name and Avorks shouhl be forgotten, 'riiis points 
to a fresh revival of the system after some decline. 
In 1920 a Lakulisa apjiears at Melpadi in N. Arcot. 
He may be the same as the one to Avhom a grant 
was made in 1035 at Belgami, in N.W. Mysore, l»y 
the Chalukya king Jayasimha, for the Pancha- 
Linga l.mnple, Avhich is described as the Kalarnukhi- 
Brahnuicluiri-sthana. The Kalumukhas (or black 
friar.s) Avere exponents of the Lakuli.sa systeiq, and 
they are explsined to be a branch of the Sakti- 
parshe, of the Muvarakoneya-santati of the Parva- 
tftvali. At the end of the 11th and during the 
Pith cent, there Avas a Avider adoption of the 
LakuliAa system, under the Hoysala kings. The 
principal <-entres Avere Dorasamudra (Halebiil), 
Arsikere and its neighbourhoo<l, but osjiecially 
B<.dg&rni. Here an eminent line of learned gurus 
who were KahXmukhas is mentioned in connexion 
with the Kodiyn-matha attached to the Haksina- 
Kedaresvara temple. In 1162 it was Au.sited by 
Bijiala, the Kalachurya king, who was a Jain. 
So impressed w^as he by the erudition of the high 
priest and the unstinted charities dispensed by the 
institution—food and medicine being given freely 


to all comers—that he added to its endowments. 
And, among other extensive praises, it is said to 
he a place Avhere commentaries were made on the 
Ljikula-Huldhunta, the Patafijali, and other Yoga 
83 f 8 temH. Towards the close of tlie 13th cent, we 
are informed, in a record in Tiptur taliiq, of appar¬ 
ently a neAv Liikula-samaya, Avhich perliaps refers 
to some fresh features introdiu^ed into the system. 
At the same date grants Avere made to the I’ancha- 
JJriga to the west of Cliibildroog. Below the 
Ankli-matha at this spot is a series of .subterranean 
caves Avith special arrangements for yogdsana. 

Though in this form more a y>hi]osophic than a 
popular creed, it donbtle.ss had its influence on the 
l»eople in general. But in the middle of the 12th 
cent, took jdace the revival which resulted in the 
estahlisliment of tlie Lingayat, Jangama, or Vira- 
Saiva religion. I'his w'as a revolt against Brah¬ 
manism, and it still persists as the popular faith 
of the Kannada - speaking people. Basava, the 
irime minister at Kalyana of the Kalachurya 
ting Bijjala, Avhose sister the king had married, 
Avas the moving spirit of tliis reformation. He 
was an Arutlhya Brahman of Bugevuili in Bijapur 
I)istri(d. He liad refused to be invc.sted as usual 
with the sacred threail, Avliich involved aiioration 
of t,he sun, and had then retired to Sangamesvara, 
Avhere he Avas initiated in the tcm?ts of the Vira- 
f^aiva creed. 'I’his, according to one account, was 
originally founded by live sages—Ghantakarna, 
Gajakarna, Kenuka, Daruka, and Visvukarna— 
Avbo, in the present Kali age, acfjuired the names 
Kkorama, Panditarya, Kevanasiddha, Marnlasid- 
dha, and Visvarya. Tl)eir seats are at Kcdarnath 
(in the Himalayas), Srisaila (Karnul District), 
Billehalli (in W. Mysore), Ujjini (on the Mysore- 
Bellary frontier), and Kasi (Benares), (dianna- 
Basava, the son of one of Basava’s sisters, is t:on- 
sidered a joint promoter with his urude of the 
Ling.'iyat faith. Ekorania is no doubt identical 
with f^kanta<la-Ramayya, aa Iio, in a record of the 
end of the 12th cent., is relati’d, to have signally 
defeated the .lains. He Avas a S.aiva Brahman of 
Alaride in Gulharga District, and stdllcd at A blur 
in Dbarwar District, where, by means of a miracle, 
be gained his victory, certilied bj' the king Bijjala, 
w’ho was himself a Jain. ’I’he epithet before his 
name signifies that he had only ‘one aim,’ the 
Avorship of Siva. Finding Basava freely spending 
the i>uhlic funds for his religion ami putting his 
oAvn adherents into all ottices, the king interlered, 
and incontinently ordered two pious Idngjiyats to 
he blinded. U'bis cost him bis life, for be Avas 
poisoned or assassinated. 11 is son resolved to 
avenge his death, and Ibisava lied to Ulavi on the 
Avest coast. It Avas besiej^ed, ami, w hen the jdace 
W'as rc'diu^ed to extremity, Basava in d<‘spair tluew 
biinsidf into a Avell ami was drowmal. But, ac¬ 
cording to the Lingayats, bo disa]ij>eaied into the 
Lihga at Sangamesvara. 

The new faith, boAvever, rapidly spread, and 
AvitbinOO years after Basava’s death, or l»y 1228, 
itAvas embraced from Hlavi, near Goa, to Shob'pur, 
and from Baleballi (in Kadur Disiiict) to Siva- 
ganga (Bangalore District), su])'3rseding t hat of the 
Jains, many^ of Avbose images and temples were 
ailapted for Siva-Avorshii». Virtually’all the States 
in Kly.sore professed it, especially those in the 
north ami west. 

The sthdvara, or fixed lihga, as an object of 
worshij) in a temi)le, Avas by it lirougbt tnore home 
in t\ic jail g a tna, or movable liiiga, attached to He 
person. 'I’liis is a small acorn-like black stoi *, 
enshrined in a silver reliciuary snspemlcHl from the 
neck or bound on the arm. It is Avorn throughout 
life and buried Avith the body at death. The 
karyna-mdrja, or Avay of rites and ceremonies, 
e.speeially animal sacrifices, which promised salva- 
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tion in three births, gave place to the jnana-rndrga, 
or way of wisdom, by concentration on the liiign 
in one’s own hand, whicli promised salvation in 
one birth. The sect was originally recruited from 
all castes, and observances of caste, pilgrimage, 
fasts, and penance were rejected. Basava taught 
that all holiness consisted in regard for three 
things, guru, livgnm., and jangnm —the guide, the 
image, and the fellow religionist. But caste dis¬ 
tinctions are maintained in regard to social 
matters, such as intermarriage. Initiation is by 
a priest of their own sect. 

Since the decline of the Jains, the Lingftyats 
have to some extent preserved and cultivated the 
Kannada language. Their sacred books — the 
Basava •PurCma and Channa-Basava-Piirdna — 
dated 1.369 and ISSo, are written in it. The number 
of Lingayats in Mysore was returned as 729,431 in 
the 1911 census, but they also exist in larger 
numbers in the south Bombay Districts (1,3.39,248) 
and in the adjoining Districts of Madras (134,592) 
and Haidarabad (over 750,000), as well as some in 
other parts. They have numerous maths all over 
the country, but the chief one seems to be the 
Murigi viath to the west of Chitaldroog. 

For the worship of Visnu the earliest incident 
met with is his appearance before Bali in his in¬ 
carnation as a Brahman dwarf. Begging for only 
three paces of ground, on this being granted, he 
assumed his own proportions and in three strides 
compassed heaven, earth, and the lower regions. 
In the time of Bilna, Bali’s son, Krsna is said to 
have invaded his territory and overcome Siva, who 
fought for Bana. d'he thousand arms of the latter 
were cut oil, except two, with which he was com¬ 
pelled to do homage. Ferhai)s, in other words, all 
Bana’s battalions were destroyed except two, 
which surrendered. These stories, whatever basis 
they^lay have, clearly point to a supersession of 
the Siva-cult by that of Visnu, and refer to an 
early period. The Ganga king Vishnugopa, of 
about the 4th cent., was devoted to Niirayana 
(Visnu), From this god the Chalukyas obtained 
their crest of the l^oar, another of his incarnations. 
But the tendency was to harmonize the two. 
Thus, the Vijayanagar kings had the boar crest, 
though they signed themselves after Virupaksha, 
a name of ^iva. The Mysore kings (daim descent 
from Krsna, and, along with devotion to Sri- 
Rangan.atha, worsliip Ch.amundi, 

An undoubted historical event is the arrival 
of the Vaisn<ava r(*former K.amanujacharya, al.so 
called Eml»eruman.ar, at Tonnur in Mysore, 
whither he had fled for refuge from persecution by 
the Chola king, who was a fsaiva. About 1098 he 
converted the Iloysala king Bitti-Deva, who was a 
.Jain, and wlio now took the name Visnuvardh.ana. 
Ramanuja also esl.!iblislied the sect of Srivaisnava 
Bnlbmaus, but records show the existemre of 
f^rivaisnavas more than a hundred years Ix'fore. 
He set up the Yatiraja math at Mefko^ and re¬ 
ceived large grants of land from his royal convert 
on b(tth banks of the Kaveri. Umler the lloy^alas 
tem])les were erected for both Visnu and Siva. 
And in subserjuent periods they were jointly recog¬ 
nized in the combined form of Ilarihara, composed 
of llari (Visnu) and Hara (f^iva). The line temnle 
of 11 arih ares vara at Hariliara on the Tungabhaora 
was erected by a Iloysala general in 1224. But 
a record of 1130 says, with reference to their 
special symbols : 

‘Whether holding’ the <fir7iA:Aa (conch) or the (skull), 

why make a difTercnce? Whether the chakra (discus) is in the 
hand or the triAnla (tridi'id), why distinguish between the 
weapons? In token of whicii tiiey assume one form with separate 
hearts—the Joyful Mari and Mara.’ 

One of a century later says : 

’ Tlie cekdtrated 6iva acquired the forxji of VSjau, and Vl^pu 
acquired the great and famous form of fiiva, in order that the 


saying of the Veda (that they were one) might be fully estab¬ 
lished.' 

In the 14th cent. KeSava or Vii^iiu is identified 
as follows: 

‘He whom the Saivas worship as Siva, the Ved&ntins as 
Bralima, the Bauddhas as Ruddiia, the Naiy&yikos as Karta, 
the Jainas as Arha, the Mimainsakos as Karma.' 

8 . Brahmanism. —Brithmans are said to have 
been introduced into Mysore from the north of 
India in the 3id cent, by the Kndamba king 
Mukanna in the we.st, and the Pallava king 
Mukunti in the ea.st. There are now three 
primdpal sects—the Smfl-rtas, 6 .^ per cent, founder 
Sankara in the 8 th cent. ; the Srivaiisnavas, 10 per 
cent, founder Rilnianuja in the 12 th cent., forming 
two Iwanches, Vadagalai, or northerners, and 
Tengalai, or southerners; and the Madhvas, 23 
jier cent, founder MailJjvmdiftrya in the 13th cent. ; 
there are also a few Bhagavjitas, 4 per cent, whose 
origin seems to be very ancient. A non-Brahman 
tmr.t of Vaisnavas are the Satilnis, followers of 
Chuitanya, who worship Krsna and are priests to 
the Holeya and other lower orders. 

9 . Muhammadanism.—The Muhammadan re¬ 
ligion came in with the Muslim conquests of the 
14th cent., and the domination of Bijapnr and the 
Mu^hals in the north and cast after the ovea t lirow 
of Vijayanagar. During the usurpation of Mysore 
by Haidar 'All and Tl[)u Sultiin at tlie end of the 
18tli cent, vast numbers of captives taken in war 
were transported wholesale, with their wdves and 
families, from their native countries to other parts 
of the kingdom and forcibly converted to Islfim, 
the boys being trained for military service in Chela 
battalions. The number of Muhammadans in the 
1911 census was 314,494, or 5 ]>er cent of the 
population. Nearly all are Sunnis, settled in 
the country for some generations. Mappilas, or 
Moplahs, are immigrants from tlie Malabar coast, 
and Labhai from the Coromandel coast. 

10. Christianity.—Christians in the 1911 census 
were returned as 69,844, an increase of 19^ per 
cent on the previous decade. They include 42,543 
Roman Catholics, 6656 Anglicans, and 9050 other 
Protestants. The great majority of the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians belong to the first, and of 
Europeans to the second. Some stray Dominicans 
apparently visited the country in the 14tlj cent., 
followed by Franciscans in the 16th. But it was 
ill the middle of the 17th that Jesuits began 
regular work. That order was suppressed by the 
pope in 1773, and, soon after, Tijm Sultan razed 
all the churches except two to the ground. J. A. 
Dubois became head of the Mission at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th cent., and Hj)ent many years in 
Mysore. There is now a bishoj) in Bangalore, and 
stations are established in many of tljc principal 
parts. There are several Protestant missions at 
work, the oldest being the London Mission, which 
began in 1820, and tlie Wesleyan in 1835. Some 
years before this a Wesleyan missionary from 
Jalfna, named Elijah lioole, seems to have visited 
Mysore, where he had an interview with Dubois, 
who is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
conversion of the heathen was a hoj>eles 8 task. 
Both missions have a number of stations and in¬ 
stitutions, the former in the east and the latter 
in the south and west, each with head-quarters in 
Bangalore. The London Mission were pioneers in 
female education, in 1840. The Wesleyans started 
the teaching of English to the natives; also a 
printing press for vernacular works. More recently 
they liave established hosintals. The American 
Methodist Episcopalians began work in 1880, and 
minister chiefly to the Anglo-Indians in Bangalore, 
but also have an Industrial School for Indians at 
Kolar. The Church of England Zenana Mission 
have hospitals for women in Bangalore and 
Channapatna, and visit Musaliuan families in 
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their homes there and at Mysore. A United 
Theoloj^ical College was opened in Bangalore in 
1914, to whicli the various missions in South India 
send selected students to be trained as preachers 
to their countrymen. The ideal of a Nationalist 
Indian Protestant Church seems to be in the minds 
of a few Indian Christians, but its realization has 
yet to come. 

The Brahma Samaj is represented by 65 mem¬ 
bers of the Sadharan section in Bangalore. Theo¬ 
sophy has also been brought to notice in the same 
place. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.t’.A. have 
imule very substantial nrogress there, and the 
Salvation Army has taKen over the silk farm 
started by Tata under Japanese management. A 
Social Service League has recently been established 
in Mysore. 

II. Conclusion.—With so much religious activity 
in the past, and so many different agencies in ojiera- 
tiori at the jtresent, Mysore has proved itself a 
favourable meeting-place for many creeds. And 
in view of the long predominance of Jainism, im- 
mediately followejl by the establishment of the 
still popular Vira-naivaor Lingilyat faith, it might 
perhaps on good grounds Ije described as a home of 
dissent. On the other hand, on the side of ortho¬ 
doxy, two chief Hindu reformers made it their 
abode. The State, as it now exists, has not been 
blind to the drawbacks of a purely secular educa¬ 
tion, while still desiring to maintain the neutrality 
in relif^ious matters which has been the policy of 
the British Government. Private agencies have, 
of course, as far as they were able, supplied a 
counterpoise. But the State was in favour of more 
public recognition of religion in the educational 
system. Arrangements were accordingly made in 
1908 for the introduction of moral and religious 
teaching in the colleges and schools. Suitable 
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American. —See Secret Societies (American). 

Babylonian (S. Lanqdon), p. 70. 

Christian (H. A. A. Kennedy), p. 72, 

Egyptian (A. Moret), p. 74. 

Eleusinian.—See * Greek, Phrygian, etc.’ 

MYSTERIES (Babylonian).—Since the belief 
in life after death held no imi)ortant place in Baby¬ 
lonian religion, and their conception of existence 
in the nether world was gloomy and foreboding, 
they necessarily evolved no mystic rituals and 
doctrines to provide the soul with immunity w hen 
it descended to Arallfl. The precautionary mea¬ 
sures for those who died consisted in providing 
them Avith bread and water for their journey, con¬ 
tinuing the celebration of the breaking of bread and 
pouring out water for their souls at sacred family 
feasts or in the official cult. But these simple 
nuiasures to secure the soul repose in the lower 
world were knowm to all and concealed from none. 
If the Babylonians possessed any cult-mysteries, 
we must look for them in connexion with the cele¬ 
brations of the death and resurrection of the nature- 
god Tammuz. There is no doubt that the litur¬ 
gies sung at the midsummer Availings for the 
young god of vegetation Avho had died and was 
sought for bv his weei)ing mother and consort were 
accompanied by a mystic pantomime. It is very 
probable that trie celebrants made an image of the 
young god, and clothed him in some sacred garb, 
adornea his bark with flow’ers and grain, and cast 
him upon the waters of the canals and rivers. 
His descent beneath the waves syrnlmlized his 
transportation to Aralltl by demons. In the cele¬ 
bration of this festival the celebrants probably 
chose one of the priestesses to play the part of the 


books for the purpose Avere publi.slied by Govern¬ 
ment and by ]>rivate agency, and it Avas hoped 
that an abiding impression for good would be made 
on the boys and girls receiving the instruction. 
After a time it Avas found advisable in colleges to 
adopt Aveekly lectures by professors and pamlits in 

t )Iace of daily half-hour religious and moral lesson.s. 

n the higher schools teaching Avas based on the 
Sandtatui DUnnna text-books and prescribed books 
on morals. In the lower classes instruction Avas 
imparted by the narration of 8imf)le stories con¬ 
taining racial precejits, Avith the help of Avall- 
pictures. In the village elementary schooks a short 
prayer in Kannada was recited both at the begin¬ 
ning and at the close of the day’s Avork, folloAved 
by verses relating to daily conduct from the 
Dharmabodhini and other book.s. The latest official 
statementon the subject Avas to the folloAving etl'ect: 
after live years’ exjierience it is still dilliculL to say 
Avhat real advance has been made, and whether 
any of the desired results have been achieved. In 
the higher institutions, where the subject is in the 
hands of capable teachers, the le.ssons are in¬ 
structive. But in the loAver schools the want of 
trained teachers to handle the subjects and the 
paucity of suitable text-books have made the 
teaching to lack in interest and to become more or 
le.s.s stereotyped. It is a question w hether in the 
long run it is not wiser U) leave this branch of 
education to the parents and communities con¬ 
cerned. But, after discussing the matter, the 
Kepresentative As.sembly of 1915 has voted for the 
continuance of religious instruction. 

Litrraturjl—L. Rice, Mysore, revised ed., 2 voIb., I/ondon, 
1897; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
moniet^, tr. A. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 191)6; F. Buchanan, 
A Journey from Madras throiaih the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, reprinted Madras, 1870. 

Lewis Bice. 


RIES. 

Greek, Phrygian, etc. (P. Gardner), p. 77. 
Mithraic.— See Mithhaism. 

Phrygian.—See ‘Greek, I’hrygiau, etc.’ 
Roman (P. Gardner), p. 82. 


weeping mother Innini (Ishtar), who sighs for the 
departed lover and linally herself descends to 
Arallft to seek for Tammuz. She rouses him from 
his sleep and returns to earth hearing him in her 
bosom. The liturgies of this festival consist largely 
in dialogues and monologm's uttered by 'I'ammuz 
and Innini, and it is difficult to understand how 
tlie celebration could have been [terformed unless 
a priest acted those parts in which Tammuz 
appears as a young god shepherding his sheep, 
becoming the bridegroom of Innini, and rejwsing 
in Aralla, Avhere he utters dialogues with the 
descended goddess. It is jxjHsihle that, as in cer¬ 
tain Greek mysteries, only Avomen were admitted 
to some parts of this jiantouiime. The doctrine 
inculcated by this ceremony explained the mystery 
of the deatii and revival of vegetation. Undoubt¬ 
edly the priests taught the people that the mystery 
consisted in the death of a gou, in the consequent 
disappearance of the mother-goddess, in his resur¬ 
rection, and in the return of the mother-goddess ; 
linally, tiie reviving life of the earth depends upon 
the marriage of tliese deities. During the Sumerian 
cults of emperor-worship which tlinved from the 
age of Dungi, second king of the dynasty of Ur, 
to the end of the Sumerian dynasties of lain and 
Larsa the king himself was regarded as Tammuz. 
This identification Avas basiea upon an ancient 
belief that some mysterious connexion existed 
between the king and nature. Not only do the 
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liturjjies of the cults of tlu'se deilied emperors 
sj)eak of tlie as controlling' the benelirtuit 

life of the earth and hestowiiiL; rains, sunshine, 
and harvests, but, alter the belief in the deity of 
kine-s was abandoned, the Semites eontiniieU to 
attribute this mystic power to their kings. In the 
earlier jieriod we possess Sumerian hymns whicli 
eelel>rate the marriage of the divine king with the 
mother-goddess ; the ceremony of the marriage of 
a nat ure-god with one of the married types of the 
rnotlier-goddess at the spring ecyuinox characterizes 
Sumero-Jiahylonian rtdigion. Tliis mystic, rite, in 
fact, seems to have been severed from the 'Faiiimuz- 
Innini cult and attributed to married ty^jc.'^ of the 
nature-gods, as ISinih and (Jula, Neboand rashmet, 
Marduk and Zerbanit, and performed at the New 
Year festival in the spring. Although the doc- 
trine.s (•oncerning life and death in nature were 
not concealed from the }»eo}»le, it is probable that 
the actual ceremonies were regarded as mysterious 
and sacred acts, 'rammuz is the only important 
god who is never represented in art, and we h.ave 
also no rejiresentations of the marriage ceremonies. 
It is practically certain that only juiests and 
nriestesses were allow'ed to perform in these cele- 
uratiouH, but no references to initiation have been 
found.’ 

In tlie later periods of j)essimism and philosoj)hic 
s))eculation this cult was brought into connexion 
with the life beyond the grave in so far as their 
conceptions of that life permitted human worship 
to seiul aid to de])arted souls. We possess a Semitic 
composition known as the ‘Descent of Ishtar,’ 
which probably represents mystic speculation on 
this point and a ceremony to comfort the dead.' 
Acconling to the; last line, ‘ May the dead arise 
and smell the incmiso,’ the priests chanted this 
hymn to comfort those who liad gone to Arallu. 
lime we have a long description of how Ishtar 
descended by the seven gates of hell to the lower 
world. No reason for this perilous journey is given, 
but from the liturgies of the Tammuz-Ishtar cult 
we know that the descent was made to rescue the 
young god. Her disai)pcarance from earth i.s 
marked by the cessation of plant and animal activ¬ 
ity. She is imprisoned by Krishkigal, queen of 
the lower world, and atllicted with bodily dis(‘ase. 
The gods interfere and send a messenger (Asu-Su- 
naniir, ‘ His going forth is glorious’) to Erishkigal 
to secure the release of the goddess of all life, lly 
his pleasing appearance he overcomes the wrath of 
the under-world deity and causes her to sw'ear in 
the name of the great gods (to release Ishtar).* 
The hymn here introduces a ruse by wdiich Ea tlie 
water-god prevented his messenger A.sh-su-namir 
from attaining immortality. This is an old nwiif 
in the Sumero-liabylouian theory of the fall of 
man to show- how man (on this theory) lost eternal 
life by the jealousy of the Avater-god, piatron of all 
knowledge. The woif?/is worked into this my.stic 

1 The liturgies ot the Tainniuz-cult were buii}{ in Sumerian by 
the Semites, who borrowed the entire ceremony- Tliese litur¬ 
gies were provided with an interlinear Semitic version ; there¬ 
fore the words of the ceremonies were certainly public property. 

2 The text will he found in IV Uawlirisou 2 (Pinches), London, 
1891, pKate :U. The colophon does not say that it is a copy from 
a llabylonian source, but jiart of a Sumerian oritfinal has been 
found. An Assyrian duplicate of Obv. :ii{-46 has been recovered 
by li. W'. Kitif? (Cunai/orm Texts, xxxiv. 18, Ki. 1904-10-9, 
l.^)9-f K. 7000, London, 1914). We have here in all probability 
a mystic composition from the late Sumerian period. 

2 The objects of the oatli are not ffiven. Here ttev. 
follows a passage showinjr bow Ea deceived his niessenjfer AkO- 
du-naiuir by telliiit^ him to ask for the mystic water-vessel in 
order to drink the water of life and attain immortality. He 
asks for tins and instead he is told that he has asked for what 
no man should ask for. Wherefore she curses him with dis- 

f rrace and poverty. This is a repetition of the ruse which Ea 
nvented for Adapa, whom he advised to refuse the water of 
life. Both Asd-su-n.amir and Adapa are mortal t>rot6e68 of Ea, 
who fears that in their missions before the j^ods they will obtain 
the ifift of immortality and hence he will lose them in his 
worship. 


j hymn tu emphasize the condition of the dead, who 
c.umot hope to attain the water of eternal life. 
Having thus sworn under the persuasive inlluence 
of the comely mes.senger, Eri.shkigal orders the 
spirits of tlic lower woiJd to wa.sb Ishtar with tlie 
‘ water.s of life,’ by which she is healed ; she is then 
conducted by the seven gates to earth. The Avat<!r- 
god also commi.ssions lii.n messenger to try another 
method to bring back Ishtar in case tlie (]ueen of 
Arallu refuses to give her u]».’ The hymn inijiUes 
here that 'rammuz is also in the lower world. 'The 
last lines (4G-5S) run as follows : 

‘ If slit* i^raiit thee not her deli verance as toherrepeat thy effort. 

Tamnuiz, llie hushand of her mniiii'iihood, 

Wasii wit.li clean wal.er, aiuiiut with >;i)od oil. 

Clothe him in a radiant ^^ariiicnt and let him play 2 the flute 
of l.a)Ms-Iazuli. 

May tlie whores 2 reel their bodies.’ 

(TlienJ Belili** had completed lier precious thing's, 

.She whose lap was full of jewels ; 

She hcani the wailing- of her brother; Uelili smote her 
precious things, 

And her chamher was filled with jewels. 

‘ Oh mine only brother not shalt tbou bring me to shmue. 

On the day vvhen Taiiuuuz plays (or mo the (lute of lapis- 
lazuli, .and wiien on that (day)'-with him they play to me 
on a flute of porphyry. 

Yea witfi him the men wallers and the wonion wailers play 
t.o me. 

May Uic dead arise and smell the incense.’ 

Wc liave here a cryptic bj imi whose composition 
is illogical in jilacuis, many ideals being abrujitly 
introduced, aiul the whole composition bears the 
impress of a mystic, cult. The real object of this 
liymii, which was probably aircoiiijianicd by a pan¬ 
tomime, Avas to comfort the souls of the dead and 
assist them to arise lor the pnrentnlia. 'Die flute¬ 
playing of Tam muz, avIio knoAvs the sonoAvful 
abode in Arallii, has a poAvorful effect u[)on those 
who sleep in that shadowy and silent land. J.iike 
(drjiheu.s, Avbose music on the lyre apiieased the 
deity of Ha<le.sand secured the release of Eurydice, 
so the music of Tammuz secures the reletisc of his 
con.sort Ishtar. At the same time on earth the 
sacred Avomen celebrate the myth of Tammuz and 
Ishtar, while the divine si.ster Belili wails for his 
return to earth. It is iiiijirobable that this eoin- 
position belongs to the ordinary 'rammuz liturgies 
sung at the miilsummer Availiiigs, for tlie.se were 
invariably said in Sumerian and were compo.sed in 
liturgical style. 

'I'lie adaiitation of this cult to mystic jmrposes 
wa.s jirobably more widely spread in the late period 
of liabylonian and Assyrian history than has com¬ 
monly been supposed. ' I’liis seems to be the only 
trace of a mystic cult in liabylonia. 

On the other baud, their world views Avere 
wholly under the influence of the doctrine con- 
ccniirig mystic Avisdom revealed only to tlie initi¬ 
ated by divination. All event.s in the world are 
regarded, not as results of natural causes or of the 
exercise of the free will of man, but as the ‘de¬ 
cision ’ {piri&tn) of the gods. This word is often 
replaced by the word ninrtu, ‘ trc.asure,' ‘ secret 
kuoAvledge,’ and both have been rendered by 
‘mystery’ in Assyriological Avorks. These mys- 
terie.s (this secret knowledge coneerning the future) 
Avere revealed by the gods to the priests of divina¬ 
tion {bar-A, ‘diviner,’ bartUu, ‘divination’), Avho 
Avere initiated into the study of divination. The 
principal subjects of this extensive discipline con- 
.si.sted in inter}ireting the divine secrets by bepato- 
seopy, astrology, lecanomancy ® (es})ecially the 
method of pouring oil upon water in a bowl), tera- 
toseopy, and oneiromancy. According to Jierossus, 

1 So the present writer understands a disputed line Rev. 40. 

2 Read hin-tal4al'i 

3 Prostitutes in the temple-scrvlces of Ishtar who took part 
in Tanunuz celebrations. 

4 .Si.sier of Tammuz. ® = 

fl Onlv these three are referred to in the oflyial directions for 
the Initiation Into the inysteries of divination (H. Zimmem, 
Rit%mltafeln fiir den Wahrsayer, Leipzig, 1901, no. 24). 
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the seventh pre-diluvian kin}^ was EwtSti^axo* •• ,* in 
wliose rei;^n arose a (ish-riian from the l^>ythru!an 
Sea and revealed the mysteries to this king. At 
any rate such must have been the nature of tJie 
revelation to this king, for in historical times the 

f fild of diviners recognized Enrneduranki, a niytho- 
ogicnl (?) king of fSif)par, as the founder of this 
art. (July descendnuts of tliis king were admitted 
to this gild and taught the principles of rlivina- 
tion, and this secret knowledge was transmitted 
frortj father (o son. Physical and mental sound¬ 
ness was rciniired of all applicants for initiation. 
The technical hooks for each department of<livina- 
tion are extensive and are written in a peculiar 
mixture of Semitic and Sumerian which must have 
obscured their meaning. The.se hooks were prob¬ 
ably tin; sacnsl po.s.session of the gild of iliviners. 
Kings not infreiiucntly pulilish in their historical 
inscrijitions a full (iojiy of the report of the diviners 
on certain royal undertakings.'■' We juxsse.ss a very 
large number of letters and reports* from as¬ 
trologers to the kings of A.ssyria concerning the 
events about to (x^cur, as they W'cre revealeil by 
the (^injunctions and positions of the plarmts, ('oii 
stellations, and atinosphcrii! (sinditions. Thi's(* 
refiorts are really e.\tracts from the my.stic hook of 
astrology which gave instruction on every jiossihh' 
astral condition. It seems, therefore, that the 
divimus had no liesitation about publishing the 
results of their prognostications, even when in 
(certain (^ases (as in dreams) similar data might he 
used by laymen and the proper results infiunsl 
from published rejtorts. The oracles of Arlxda, 
upon which the kings of Assyria jiarticularly 
depended, were all imhlished and became common 
property.* Nevertheless thfiharil jiriests certainly 
guarded the hooks of divination as mystic tre.isui (>s. 
At the end of tablets of this cla.ss we find the 
literary note, ‘ The secrets of divination ; the in- 
structial shall teach the learner and theuninstructed 
shall not read.’ ® 'I'alilets containing the mysterii^s 
of divination were called the ‘ sacrcid po.ss(!.ssion ’ of 
the gods,® 

The Baliylonians believed that Ea the wat*T-god 
in several smicessive revidations had communicat<‘d 
to the fire-diluvian kings all knowledge uselul to 
man, and ‘since tlui.t time nothing material has 
been added by way of irnpruvement to his instruc¬ 
tions.’’ The variou.s rejiorts (by Bero.ssus) of 

• Variants, ’AficiVx'frvo?, EUoranchu.s. 

a For Huch reports of liver oiik.-ms piitlisli.-U in Mio liistorical 
iii.scrii)ti()iis of Naliima'id seo .S. Lanvplon, Snthithrilimiitrhf 
Kfinifisitinrhri/fni, Lcip/.ij^r, ippj, i)p. ‘,iti(i-;!7n and The 

same kinp>- pnhiislics a dream and its interprctidion (i//. p. 27'.>), 
and a droam of Asiirhaiiipal with its interpretation occurs in 
the historical iMscriiitions of that kiny. 

•• R. ('anipholl Thompson, Rp}}<>riH of the Mofficinns and 
Astroloijers, London, RiOO. A iiiimhcr of letters'to Assyrian 
kinifs contain such reports (U. F. Harper, Assyrian and halni- 
lonian hrttfrs, N vols., Chica;4^o, Ks!)2-H)lf)). 

■* The mysl.eries of Arliela stand .apart from those of the bard 
pFiests, and appear to lie nniipie in Hahylonian and Assyrian 
history. Tin; prophets and prophetesses of this oraeiilar spot 
do not apjiear t o have emiiloyed any of the ordinary means of 
diseoverinjf the will of t)ic yods hut, to have rejilied from iii- 
Hpirat ion solely. I’.osities Arhchi .VAsiir also was recotrnized as an 
oracular spot (see LiuiKdon, Tauunuz and /shtar, O.vfonl, 1!)14. 
pp. IL'sMl). 

6 So the colophon K. 702,s in the Hritish Mnseiim. K. 97oC has 
la inthiu-ii la iinntar, ‘the uninsirncted shall not rea<l.’ 
Aguinkakrime, a (lussite kiMK, ailds the same colophon to a 
historivail inscrijition which was ohvioiislv intendeit for public 
information (\' Uawlinson, tJH). The scrihe w.as probably a 
Cassile who iliil not, understand tlie colophon and added it as 
evidence of jiedanlic! learniiu;. 

<> Ikkvbv of Neho, jrod of writiiiu and learning (/dmmern, 
ltitvalta_teln, pji. 160, 2; 118. 40); ikklbu (nnf-ifiij) of Neho and 
LupKi.r. Mardiik)(K. 702,8) ; ikkihu of Nuiiu. Lugal, Shamash, 
and Adad (V Uawlinson .-Iti, vm. :io-;i2). tkkibu is a loan-word 
from Sumerian nianii) ^ iijijig and generally means, ‘ahomina- 
tioii,’ an act which one is forbidden U» <lo, and hence bv 
metonymy v;ame to mean, ‘ ohject whic-h one is forbidden to 
touch.’ 

7 Herossus, in Syncellus, Chmnicon (1. P. Cory, Ancient 
Fraytnents'^, London, LHltL’, ji. 23). 


their beliefn concerning the revelation of the 
acience.s anti arts and of the origin of the world 
and of man are confused. In some sources the 
being which arose from the sea was Ea (Uannes) 
in the reign of the fourth king. The revelations 
to later kings were made by mythical li.sli-deities 
sent by E2a and similar in form to him. The 
(jlreek .sources of Bero.ssus generally recognize 
four revelations under the first, third, si.xth, and 
seventh kings (Alorus, Amiilarus, Dtios, and 
Euedore.schu.s). Bero.ssus also rcjiorts tlmt ‘ Ea 
(Oannes) wrote concerning generation and ci\dl 
polity,’ and that t 'ronus {sir. \) appeared to the 
tenth and last pre-dihivian king, u ho is the hero 
of the t’lood. Cromis commanded him ‘ to engrave 
in writing the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of all things, and to jdace it in Sijijiar.’ Alter the 
Flood Xisntliros the king w'as tran.sjiorted to the 
land of the blest to dwell with the god.s, and he 
instructed those who survived the l'’lood in a ship 
to return to Sijipar, excavate the.so writings, and 
nni,kc them known to all nien.^ From this we 
infer that the Babylonians did not regard the 
s(.rienees or the knowledge of the ht*ginning of 
things as mysteries. 'I'he hero of the h’lood has 
the title fidsisnttir (Xisutliros), ‘the extremely 
wise,’ and Adapa, a mythical hero and cieation of 
l'!a, has the .same title, hut they fire not connected 
with mysteries in any of our known source,s, 
although Ad.'ijia hecunie symbolical with ‘sage,’ 
Accoriliug to the Semitic Babylonian version of 
the fall of man, Anu tlie heaven-god cur.sed man¬ 
kind with di.sca.se hi'cause Ea had revealed to him 
‘ the things of hejiven and eart h and given him a 
wily heart.’ This most probably riders to kiiuvv- 
leilge of good and evil and not to the myst(*ries of 
divination. A historical inscription of A.surhanipal 
descrihing the lulncation of that king has the fol¬ 
lowing much disputed passage : 

•The . . . of the sajjre Adapa 1 learned. The hidden secrets 
of .all writiiiir. the taiilet-s of heaven and earth,- 1 read, and 
ilisrifdined tnyself. In the aHsemhlv of scholars I husied 
myself wit h the decrees (of the yod.s). The m,\ stories J of 
heaven with I he wise masters of oil-diriiinhnn(l) 1 . , . The 
dreadful secrets which are not to he revealed I read.’ •* 

From this pjis.sjige we may infer that tliis king 
wjis admitted to the gild of the hdril jirit'st.s. 

LiTRiiATriiK.—A. Jereinia.*;, Ilaiulbaeh der altorlenta!iscJien 
Geisteskaltor, Leijizig, 11)1.8, pji. l(i-2n. For the cull of Tamiiiuz, 

S. L.ang^don. 'I'anntuir and l.filar, Oxford, 1914 ; H. Zimmeni, 
•Her hahv hmisehe Oott Tumu/.,' /I/i.4 It x.wii. UPo'.i), tVir 
iiiysleries of divination sec Literature under Divi.na i lo.s (.V.ssyro- 
Dally loni.ari), to which add H. G. Klauber, J'olit iseh- Re/hiiose 
Texte, Leiji/.i)r, IDl.'l. See atso a sii^p-’eslive art. hy A. Boi.s.sier. 
in Arehii>e,s saisses d'anlhropoluyie y&n^rale, Oeiim-a, )!)14, nos. 

S. Langdon. 

MYSTERIES (Christian). — i. The problem.— 
In Ibdienic and Hellenistic usage tlie terms t 6 
/avariipiov and (f;ir more fre(|uent,ly) tA pvariipLa 
de.scrihe a secret cult, initiation into whicli jire- 
supjKi.sed a couv.se of sjiecial prejiaralion. It was 
sacrilege for an initiate to divulge anything that 
he had seen, heard, or experienced in the .solemn 
e.soteric ritual (.see Mysteries [Creek, Flirygi.m, 
efc.J). The s;ime terms occur in the NT, more 
especially in the Pauline Epistles, and the (piestion 
has arisen wliether, in those e;u ly Christi.'in <locu- 
ments, Chri.stianity is ever regarded as a inystm-y- 
religion. We know that t he first (diristian missions 
to tlie p.agan vvorld were carried on in an environ¬ 
ment in which mystery-cults were iiilluential. It 
can scarcely he doubted that many of St. Paul’s 
converts would he drawn from the religious associ¬ 
ations whicli those cults had brought into being, 

J Oory, Ancient Frapme.nts, p. 29. 

2 Thi.s firnbalily refer.s lo the books of .as|,rolo;jy and perhaps 
also to those of hojiatuseopy. 

•8 For A DSAl) reacl A Dll A L-^pirisIn. 

'• (’, F. Lehmann, Snrnasiiumakai, i.eipzip, 1892. pi. xxxiv. 
1.3-lG. 
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Did the early Christian missionaries assimilate 
their gospel to the esoteric; doctrine and ritual 
cvhicli made so powerful an ap])eal to Graico-lioiiiau 
society ? 

2. Use of pvcr-rnpiov in NT.— An examination 
of the signilicance of the term /iko-ttJpioi' in the NT 
must start from the usage of the LXX. There 
are about a dozen examples of /xvcrT-/)piov in the 
LXX, and, except for two passages in the charae- 
teristically Hellenistic JVisaom o/ Solo/non (14^^^ ^), 
in which its techni(;dl signilicance is obvious, it 
seems usually to mean ‘secrets’ or ‘secret jclans ’ 
either of (iod or of men. The single instance 
found in the (rosjjels (Mt 13^*=:Mk 4‘^ = Lk 
follows the LXX, as denoting the sec;ret j>lana of 
God concerning His Kingdom which are being 
revealed in the words and deeds of Jesus. 'I'his 
meaning fits a considerable numl)<;r of the Pauline 
examjiles, e.ff., Ko 11“, 1 Co 15®b etc., in which 
gco-TT/ptov stands for a ‘secret ])urpose’ of God, 
revealed to the Ayiostle, shedding light on prol)lem.s 
whi(;h would otherwise remain wholly per|)Iexing. 
For St. Paul the Christian prophet i.s the man who 
knows all fxvcrTTjiHa (1 Co 13* ; cf. 1 Co 4'), i.e. the 
secret mind of God. For his thought, however, 
one secret Divine juirpose overshadows all others, 
the admission of the (Jcntiles to a full share of 
Cliri.st’s salvation on erpiai terms with the Jew.s. 
This he designates (juHTTqfnov in various important 
passages, all ladonging to the Imprisonment 
Epistles (C..7., Eph .3"’-d'®, Col 4^). It is 

noteworthy that in several crucial instan(;es (e.g., 
Ho ll“», 1 Co 2’ 15®', hiph P, (ad P«, 2 Th 2’) the 
term has a distinctly eschatological outlook. But 
enough has Ix'en said to indicate that St. Paul’s 
use of /j.v(TTi)piop has no suggestion of an esoteric 
cult or ritual. Asa matter of fact, it is generally 
associated with verbs of revelation {dTroKaXoirTeip, 
yvcjpi^eip, <pap€povp). 

One example stands by itself, and deserves 
attenlif)!! be(;ause of its relation to later I’atristic 
usag<;. In Eph 5'*'^, wlum dealing with the bond 
between husband and wdfe, St. Paul adduces (tU 2"'* 
as enfort;ing tlieir unit y, and ad<ls : ^ 'VUia fxvarifipiou 
is far-reaching; I interpret it of Christ and the 
(diurch.’ As the result ^»f an exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of the use of pLva-Trjpioy by Jii.stin Martyr, 
H. von tSoden has shown that he constantly 
uses it as equivalent to napaSoX-fj, (rvnfioXov, and 
TVTTos. Her(!, theref«»re, the (.) 1’ passage is regarded 
as pointing forward to the relation between (Jhrist 
ami the (’liurch. This explanation covers the four 
oc;(;uiTences of p.vaT/)piov in the Apoealyps<;. Von 
Soden further ])oints out that Justin is the first 
Christian writer VN’ho employs jxvffT-qpiov to de.scribe 
the (Christian faith, which he comyaires with the 
pagan ixvcrT-qpLa. Even more significant for the 
<lrift of Christian thought is the fact that Ter- 
tullian regularly translates plvctIjplov by the Latin 
gnrr(i//ient u ///: We must, luwerthele.ss, guai’d 
against forming hasty conclusions from these 
data, b’or, as von Soden observes, ‘ sacr.amental 
conceptions and theories do not link on to the 
terms mc.r(t//ic./)tmn nnd ixvcrrijpiov, but to ritual 
acts which had no such designations originally, 
and even later did not in the first in.stam;e re¬ 
ceive them on account of their form’ {ZJSTW 
xii. 224). Indeed, this terminology was a very 
gradual adaj)tation to an already established 
practice. 

3. Relation of St. Paul to mystery religion.—Tn 

one of the [lassages cited above (1 Co 2') St. Paul 
makes a distinction betwec.n the usual theme of 
his preaching, ‘ Je.sus (Christ and him as crucified,’ 
and a ‘ wisdom ’ (ao<pLa), a ‘ Divine wi.sdom 
/jLV(TTr}plip, which has been hidden,’ a more advanced 
stage of Christian instruction intended only for 
the ‘ mature ’ (rots reXelois). Hi.s language in this 


context might certainly suggest that he has availed 
himself of mystery - terminology in writing to 
j>eopIe who must hav'e been already acquainted 
with it. Would this imply that he was in .s^ inpathy 
with iuystery-concej)tions ? Some scholars have 
laiil cmjdiasis on the occurrence in the Ei)istles of 
terms and ideas which they regard ns definite 
evidence of a direct kinship between St. Paul and 
the mystery-religion, l^et us briefly examine some 
typical example.s. 

(a) Terr/is. — St. Paur.s favourite antithesis be¬ 
tween TTi/cKgaTtA6s ami \Ijvxik6s has been explained 
from Hellenistic religious usage. 'I'here can, in¬ 
deed, be little doubt that within the sphere of 
mystery-cults jrvfii/ua and povs liave become ladigious 
terms. But it i.s also j)hLin that the contrast be¬ 
tween TTPevpLa and rj/vxv, fumhunental for St. 
Paul, i.s exceedingly rare in Hellenistic religion, 
since is apt to retain its significance as the 

higher element in human nature in opposition to 
ffCopLa. The present writ(;r has at tcmpUal to ]uove 
that St. Paul’s religious use of wptvfia, and 

their derivative.s has its genuine roots in the soil 
of the o r {St. Paul and the. ATgsfcry-Religions, 
pp. 155-158). To take another instance : in the 
mystery-documents yvC/aL's seems usually to mean 
that immediate ajqirchcnsion of God which results 
in salvaf.iori or, more strictly, d(;ification {e.g., 
Poimafidres, ed. Keitzenstein, p. 338, line 24 i.). 
It is a practical exjx'ricmce ratlier than an intel- 
le(;tual process. Wif hout-nmjstion S(-. Paul regards 
as a su{)ernatura] gift {c.g., 1 Co 12** 13'^ etc.), 
n one of his profoundest utterances (Ph 3***’®) it 
describes the most intimate fellowship conceivable 
between the soul ami (.Jirist. But here also ac¬ 
count must, be taken of the proj)h(;tic concejition of 
the ‘ knowledge of God,’ wni(;h is a revelation to 
the inner lunug. We may therefore speak of a 
striking aflinity between the (.>1’ idea nml that of 
Hellenistic religion, while admitting that, in the 
employment of the term and the concei)tion which 
it (unbodied, St. Paul presui)poKed his readers’ 
acquaintance with the.se through the medium of 
the rny.stery-religion.s. A somewhat similar con- 
clu.sion may be reached as regards his use of yera- 
fiopipovirOai and cognal.e expre.ssions (fi.7., 2 CoS"*, 
Ho 8’^*, I’ll 3^*). There are luobably points of 
contact here between St. Paul’s thought and the 
my.stery-idea of transformation by the vision of 
God. But in the lat ter the chief emjdiasi.s falls on 
a quasi-magical transmutation of (?ssence. The 
nature of the Apostle’s conception of the irucvpa, 
which is the instrument in the process, sets in the 
forefront its moral Hignilicance. 

{b) Co/ierptions. —Perhai)s even greater stress is 
laid upon alU;ged parallel conceptions in St. Paul 
and the mystery-cults, 'riins, e.g., the death and 
restoration to life of such mythological personages 
as Adonis, Af tis, and Gsiris, which, in the mystic 
drama, so afl'etd-ed the initiate.s as to produce a 
certain con.sciousness of entrance througli jiassion- 
ate synijiatliy upon a life which the grave could 
not quench, are comjiared with St. Paul’s (ea(;hing 
of redemption through the crucilied and risen 
Jesu.s. But evidently this allinity did not appeal 
to the Greeks them-selv(;s, for t he Apostle mention.s 
that to them the ]>reaching of the ('ross was folly 
{ficjpLa). As a ma.tter of fact, no real comparisijn is 
legitimate. Tlie Greek legends of these so-called 
redeemer-gods have no hint of the forgiveness of 
sins. This forms the core of St. Paul's gospel. In 
the one case an imiiosing ritual excites tlie emo¬ 
tions. In the other, men, as constrained by the 
love of ('hrist, surrender their lives to His obedi¬ 
ence. They assent to that e.stimate of things 
which is involved in the Cross. 'J'hat implie.s a 
new moral attitude to the world and to God. A 
similar distinction may be traced between the idea 
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r»f Halvat.ion (aojrrjpla) in tlie niystnry-nili^ifm.s an<* 
t hat |>ro( liiiniC(l by St. I’aul. In the fornuir Halva 
f.ioti lia.> mainly in view tin* ])re.H.sure of l‘'att;, 
Nocessity, and tlmse ills Avliicli bolon" to the 
liinitations <»f eailhly existeruai. It is invariably 
eonradved as a rhu rartr.r inih’h'hdis. For St. }*aul 
its atinos|ilMT(j ii* the love of (bxl revealtsd in Jesus 
(’hrist. h'rofn the v<‘ry nature of the ease it is 
c.har^aal with moral jn)f)li(ationH. It is imaliatcal 
to the believer hy tin; S]»iiit, and the Sjdrit is the 
Divimi re>/>(jnse to faith. 

It is natur.al that St. J^aul’s coma'ptioiift of 
I»a|)tism ami the liOial’s Snjmer should be invesli- 
^;i./e<l ^\■ltll a view to tlio <liseovery of a/hnifies 
with my.-.tery-ritual. It is hi^'hly nrobahhi that 
bajilismal rites and sacrainental meals, in so far as 
we ean inter])ret the meagre ami obscure data, 
were (miu eived in Medlenistie. tadieion as workin;^ 
ex opere. ojtevttto. No such ide.a is discernible in 
tlie utteraiKMis of St. Paul. In the case of both 
saeraments faith is for him the indi.sjiensable 
postulate of all that posse.sses spiritual value, 
iarth-t’s delinition of a sacnament {ICUE ii. 377) is 
esHcntia.lly true t.o the Apostle’s standjK>int: 'a 
symbol (!ondit ioniiiK a pr(*.H<5nt dciOper and decisive 
experiem (! of tlie Divine era(;e, ulrca<ly embraced 
by faith. Ilul all is p.sycholo^ically conditioneal, 
beine thereby raised above the level of the magical 
or 7an.v/--pliysi(tal c.oncention (jf sacramental ^race.’ 

Tim attempt of K. rerdelwitz {Die Mi/sferien. 
rr.Hqion nvd Ptyddcni den 1. Pctru.sf>riefe.s, 

(iiessen, lull) to lind echoes of mystery-relif^don in 
1 Pel til' i.s in<^'enious but quite utuum vincing. 

liiIKKATi'KK.- On uv«TTT 9 pioi' in NT: H. von Soden, 
xii. (1!UI) lHS -‘i'.i7 ; J. ArmitaKe Robinson, St. t'auix Einstlf 
to thr Eiiln'xians, Loixion, IIMIIJ, jip. 2;{4-24U. In favour of an 
inliinat.c rt lal.ioM l»eLwtS'M St. rriul and tt»e inystcry-culfs: 
W. Bousset, Kf/riod Chrixfox, (Inttitijjcn, ll)i:j, ]n>. 11’.')- 

IHfl; A. Dictcrich, Kin^ Mithraxlit J.cip/.iK', ]t>n< ; 
R. ReLtzon.stein, Poitnandrrx, do. li(()4, Die hellmixtischen 
Myfiterieiirrliitioni'.n, (b>. It)l0. Against Uie forc^'orn^f view : 
C. Clemen, /Kr Eiit/htxs drr Mj/sterienreliifioiK’ii (itif dan 
alU’Hte <'hr ixle lit mil, (.iifXHoti, E. von Dobsctiiif 2 . Siudirii 

mid Kritikni., Ixxviii. [llHi.')) i. 1 ft. ; P. Gardner, '/'he J{il.i<noug 
Experirnee of St. /‘mil, I/iiidon, 11)11; H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St. Paul and the Myxterjj-lie/iifionn, do. IDI.'l; A. Schweitzer, 
/>!£ (/e.n:hie.hte de.r pauhni.when /''orschuin/, Tnliini^en, 11)11, 
pp. 141-184. Jl. A. A. KkNNKDY. 

MYSTERIES (Ke^yptinn),--i. Introductory.— 
Herodotus and Plutarch tell of llie existence of 
‘mysteries’ in Fe:y])t, and explain them tlins: 

‘ At Sal* i* the tjnrial'jduee of one whom 1 Hcrnple t o name 
(Osiris). . . . On thie I,ike [of the UMiiplc-], the Ku\ jit.ians repre¬ 
sent by Tii)rhL the siid'erin^rs iiinlcryone l»y Him (t.i iSnvT/Xa raiv 
naOitoy clvtov), and this representation they <all M.NKleries (ra 
ir(iArov(ri pi)<TTT(pi(i). All the proceedings in these Mysteries are 
well known to me; hut my lips shall piously refrain fjom 
mentioning them ’ (Herod, ii. I7()f.). 

‘ Isis would not l.liat her own woes and ;riievoiis jonrneyinjfs, 
that the deeds of his wisdom and heroism should fall itito 
ohlivion and silence. She therefore institnU'd holy, sacred 
Mysteries (rvXrrai) which woidd ult'ord an inm^re, a leiiresenUi.- 
tion m mimic scenes of the Huflcrin;;s he endured (iiKiiecii: *-a'i 
orrorriicif >f<i, riur Tore nattrifutToty) that Hum inlelil .sene 

as H ])ions liMi liMic and a eonsolalurv Impe to the men and 
women who pas.sed throu«:h the same hurdsJnps' (Pint, de Is. et 
Otrir. xxvii,). 

I’rom such statement.H wo may infer the follow- 
inj:( delinition ; the Fi^yptian myHleries are rites in 
which iiu'it jil ion and mimic action are a.s.soci.ated, 
i.e. dranuitic performances of mystical character. 
Such diamas cmicl tlie Osiriau legend ; they teach 
Jl IcH.son Jiml liold out conscjiation to tlie men who 
view them ; the latter, hein^' hound to observe 
secrecy ujxm tho.se myst*!ries, are ‘initiates.’ It 
has hcien allo{.(ed that liorodotus and Plutarch, 
inllucncod hy the Orphic ami I'Jeusinian rites, 
iranspo.sod them to F^'ypt, and ajiplied the name 
of ‘mystciies’ to ceremonies having no kind of 
!tnalo;iy with the rites of initiation (C. Sourdille, 
IDrodofe. et la religion de rpgt/jde, J^aris, 1910, 
p. ‘J.S4), hut the autlior of smdi an assertion makes 
iioht of the E/.ryptiau sources themselves, which, 


on the contrary, confirm the statements of the 
Greek writers on every jjoinl. 

2. The Osirian mystery.—The most explicit 
i Ft(,VI»tian text is a dated from Seiiusret III. 

(Xi 1th dyn., c. 1875 n.c.): a hij;h ollicial, l^'erne- 
fert, telks how he comlncted a ceremony called ‘ the 
ceremony of the ffolilen clnimber for the mystery 
o{ the lord of A bydos (Dsiris)’ ; it lia.s been 
juiblished by 11. Schaefer, Die Mystcricn dcs Osiris 
in Ahydos, Lei()zif.(, 1904. 

Let us briefly recall tlie O.sirian le^'^end. 

The flood Beirijf (Umiofor) reiffned over Etj.i'pt, and, with 
the help of hi* sister and spoiiHC, Isis, he taiiy-liL his sulijects 
ae^riculture aiitl all the arts and crafts; he al.so conquered the 
rest of the world In order to civilize it. His brother Seth 
('lb }»hon), however, murdered him, and launched the colhn 
eontninini,'’the body into the Nile. It drifted away to Hyblos, 
find wa.s liiseoverefl there hy Isi.s, who took it hack to Bnto in 
Et'vpt,. Seth u^nii)! found the corpse, and cut it into pieces, 
whiidi he cast into the Nile. Isis resumed her mournful quest, 
searched for and found tlie frajfmeuts, and wherev er she found 
a piece she raised a tomb over it. Then Horns, the son of 
t>siris, Thdth, and Anubis, his friends, came to Isis’ help in 
order to ‘ avetij^e * Osins ; they justified him before the court of 
the ^cods, and restored his nmniniified body to life and immor¬ 
tality. Thus eould Osiris hand over his realm to his son. Horns, 
who hecame the patron and ancestor of the Pharaohs (cf. A. 
.Morel, Kinijs ana (rods of Jipi/pt, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 
77 tr.). 

Such xva.s the Huhject of the mystery {,iedta) of 
Osiii.s. lw(;rnefert, to whom SeriuHret ill. has 
committal the prei>!irations for the j)erformaiice, 
jittcmls first to the juoperties and requisites for 
S4’cm.‘ry. He procures a bfirj^e which is to stand for 
t he solar bari, a sfjitue of Osiii.s adorned with Ia()is- 
I !;i.zuli, electruni, and precious stones, and also 
movable shrines in whicli to jilace the statue. In 
his cajiacity of ‘ head of the mystery,’ Tf^erriefert 
conduct.s the jirocess of fabrication, and appoints 
.sets of ‘ hourly jirieats’ to execute the rites. When 
tlie action hc^fins, he plays the part of Horus 
{sa7ner-f, ‘ the beloved son ’); after him, the 
principal i)arts are tliose of Anubis and Tboth, 
phiyeu by other lii^di oflicials. The drama has 
several acts. 

(I) It opens w’ith a proces.sion {pc.rjt) of Anubis 
{V/>uant}, who comes to protect {nednw) his 
fatlier Osiris, and, with the help of Ilorus, defeats 
the adversaritis of the barge (^leSnict), and over¬ 
throws the foes of Osiris. Those adversaries are 
ligtired by sujiernumeraries wlio come to blows 
with the subjects of Osiris, and the lights are some¬ 
times pictured (A. Moret, Mysti/res f^gt/ptiems, Paris, 
1913, p. 15); Herodotus alludes to them (ii. 61, 132). 
We may supjiose that now Osiris wasshovvn sjuling 
out in liis barge, in order to conrnier and civilize 
tlie world, after Ids triumph over his adversaries. 

(‘2) The death of the god is treated next. No 
less reticent than Herodotus (ii. 170) and Diodorus 
(i. ‘21), Igernefert only jioints to tins second act 
with a periphrasis : ‘ 1 conducted the great outing 
ami I follow'ed the god upon his stejis.’ Now, the 
expre.ssion ‘great outing’ (perjt dat) means the 
‘great mourning.’ 

Was, then, the murder of O.siris represented? 
We <lo not know. 'Ihe texts in the Pyramids 
(Vth-VIth dyn., c. 2600 li.C.) describe the quest 
and discovery of the sacred corjise : 

‘ They found Osiris such as his brother Seth did fell him (nedi) 
on earth, at I^edit’ (N, 12(1:1), and furiher: ‘Isis embraced his 
body afujr she found him, stretched upon his side, on the shore 
of Nedit’(N, 868 f.>. 

Other texts recall the woeful lament that rose up 
then to the throne of Ra : 

‘ o Ka, host thou not heard the voice that hath risen on an 
evcTiirif^ upon the siiore of Nedit, the inoaiiing' cry of all the 
jtods and ijoildesses ’ (W. GoleriiBclielf, Die Mettemichstele, 
Leipzi{f, 1877, 1. 46 f.). 

It may be that the procession of the jierjt dat 
would carry oat realistically the search for and 
finding of Osins’s body while reciting the lamenta¬ 
tions. At any rate the body of tlie god, richly 
adorned, was carried in a barge to his tomb at 
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Peker (the arcliaic cemetery of Abydoa, \vhere 
E. Am61ineau claimed to have found the ‘ tomh of 
Osiris ’ within the enclosure of the tomb of Kinj^ 
Client [Le Tomhcau iVOsiris, Paris, 18i)9]). 'J’he 
calendar of festivals at Medinet-Habu places tlie 
perjt dat on 22nd Thdth (H. C. Pruj^sch, Thesaurus, 
Leipzig, 1883-91, p. 224); other texts assign to it 
dillerent dat(!s, and Plutarch places the funeral 
festivities of Osiris in the month of Athyr (.Schaefer, 
p. 25, n, 4). 

(3) After the burial we witness the resurrection 
and triumph of tJie god. Igernefert says; 

‘I have avenped Unnefer (Ogiria) on this day of the preat 
flpht, 1 have smitten all his foes upon the river of Nedif (1. 21). 
Amid the cheers of his people the god sailed hack 
in his barge to his city of Abydos; he re-entered 
his jialace as a king (11. 21-24), anti received there 
his ‘ purilic.ation,’ i.e. the rites which w'ould ensure 
his life and triumph, at least until the next 
panegyrics. Hero again the .same circumsiiection 
as above is observed ; the process of Osiris’s resur¬ 
rection, though it must necessarily be understood, 
is no more clearly alluded to than his death. 
Igernefert reveals only the outward pomp of 
Osiris’s pageant; the fight against the adversaries 
of the god corresponds to the spectacle witnessed 
by Herodotus at Papremis (ii. 63): around the 
image of the god and on its "way to the temple a 
battle is fought, but the god enters his temjde 
despite his opponents. 

'Phis is the most complete account that we po.s.seHs 
of an Osirian ‘mystery,’ hut other documents pre¬ 
serve desci i])tions of festivals which include certain 
episodes of a mystery. Thus the feast celebrated 
on 1st Pakhon, when the king is seen cutting a 
sheaf wdth his sickle and sacriticing a white hull, 
seems to actualize the death of Osiris, god of 
vegetation (Moiet, Myst^,res, p. 7f.). Another 
ceremony, the erection of tlie ded, the Osirian 
pillar, symbolizes the resurrection of the god and 
IS associated with lighting and shtmting (ib. pp. 
12-15); the Se.d festivities bring before our eyes 
the coronation and victory of resuscitated < Isiris 
{ih. p. 16). Still more valuable are the rituals in 
the temples wliich describe the secret ceremonies 
of the jiassion and resurrection of O-siris. '^I'liey 
were celcluated in small temples or in chapels 
erefded for the special use of tlie god, such chapels 
being found in all large Kgyjitian temples. Of 
these ceremonies some would take }>Iace daily, 
others only at certain festivals ; doubtless their 
rites formed the secaet part of tlie ‘ mystery,’ the 
[)art which Igernefert piously refrains from ex¬ 
plaining and in which the death and resurrection 
of Osiris are acted. 

We must remember that Igernefert, in order to 
celebrate the Osirian mystery, had ajipointed sets 
of‘hourly priests’ (iimiv-tw), and ‘he had taught 
them the rites of every day,’ in his capacity of 
‘head of the mystery.’ Now, the Ptolemaic 
temples have preserved in their Osirian chapels 
texts ami jiictures illustrating the rites which the 
hourly priests recited and acted during each of tlie 
twelve iiours {wnw-i) of night and of day. It is a 
sacred drama played by priests who assume the 
different parts of the Osirian family; we see .Shu 
and Gel), the father and grandfatiier of O.siris; 
Horus, hia son ; Anubis and Th5th, his brothers or 
relatives ; the four children of Horus; the god¬ 
desses Isis and Nephthys, wife and sister of Osiris ; 
and, lastly, reciting and officiating priests. The 
scenery given by the reliefs consists of an image of 
Osiris swathed in the funeral shroud, a bed upon 
which the divine mummy is stretched, and several 
requisites, such as crowns, sceptres, weapons, liba¬ 
tion vases, paint and incense boxes. The drama 
opens at six p.m. anti closes twenty-four hours 
later ; it falls into twelve hours of night (from six 


p.ni. to six a.m.) and twelve hours of d; y (from hix 
a.m. to six p.m.). Its subject is the ]»iLssion and 
re.surrection of Osiris. From the first to the lu-.t 
hour the rites lead, step by step, towards tlie 
triumph of the goil; yet this gradual advance is 
hardly felt becau.se each hour is sc-enically treated 
as forming a comj)lete little drama in itself, in 
which the god passivs from death on to resurrection. 
At the beginning of each hour Osiris is leil hack 
to his initial state of distress, from which he is 
wrenched irresistibly by the power of rites and 
formul®, only to be brought back anew at the 
close of the hour (texts of I’hihe, Edfu, Denderah, 
pjihlished by If, Junker, ‘Die Stundenwachen in 
den OsirLsmysterien,’ SJFyl JT, jdiil-hist. Klasse, 
liv. [1910]; tlie author makes a mistake in begin¬ 
ning with the hours of day, as the rites, as in any 
other festival, begin at six p.m. ; the right onier 
is twelve night hours followed by twelve day 
hours; for the bas-reliefs showing the scenery 
c.f. A. Mariette, Denderah, Paris, 1880, iv. ; F. A, 
W. Budge, Osiris, London, 1911, ii. 2111. ; Moret, 
MysHres, pp. 20-36). 

tf we group together the actions and nn itations 
during the course of these twenty-four hours, the 
scheme runs as follows : 

(1) lais and NephLhj’8 have searched and found the body of 
(Ksiris upon i)ie river of Nedit; vocero and proloo^^ed lament 
(of. the papyrus of Berlin published hy J. de llorraek, Le» 
Lamfntatiojut d’Isis et JSephthys, Paris, 1806 ; Moret, Khiys and 

p. 81 f.). 

(2) On hoarinp the cries, the pod.s come in haste; Horus, 
Anubis, and Thoth carry magical imi)lemep)tB and vases tilled 
with fresti water ; Osiris is cleansed of all sluins hy four libations 
and fumigalions. 

(3) Divine magic effects a scries of miracles: (a) the dis> 
icmhcred body of Osiris is restored ; (//) hy unctions with oil 

and paint and by the agency of the adze of Anubis mout h, eyes, 
and oars in the Ostriaii body are ' opened ’; (r) the members are 
put into motion, and each organ recalled to life (those rites are 
iiore elaborately developed in a si.ecial ritual calleil ‘Opening 
if the mouth ’ (w'«p-re ; of. K. Schiaparelli, // Lihro dei/vni-raH, 
Turin, lH7t))) ; (d) other metiiods are used to revive Osiris’s body : 
t is buried in the earth that it may germiuato and give forth 
iprouts, as tokens of the rebirth of the god ; these iproceedings 
of resurreetion by plant-growth are fully developed in rites 
celebrated in the Choiak festivals (text of Denderah ; V. Doret, 
RTri'u. (1882), iv. |18H3), v. (1884); Moret, Kamanti f.WK, p. K6 ; 
on sprouting Osiris cf. Moret, p. 04 and }>1. xi) ; (e) Osiris is also 
revived hy simulating an animal rebirlti ; the priest who plays 
Anubis lies in a recumbent position —which is that of the fuetus 
in the mother’s womb—under the skin of some sacrificed animal. 
He symbolizes Osiris being conceived anew, being reborn in 
the hide, and issuing, as if from the matrix, after assimilating 
to himself the life of his sacrificed adversary, Seth (fourth hour 
of day ; Moret, Mysyrea, pp. 31-34). 

(4) About mid-day, as tlie result of all these various rites, 
Osiris is alive. H« is fed with olTeriugs, adorned, and crowned ; 
he also recovers the ]>nvih‘ge of ‘creative voice’ (mart hrw) or 
‘just of voice' (Mas})ero), hy which be is able to baflle all 
dangers, and to create instantly whatever in any emergency 
necessity demands. 

Such, in brief, were the proceedings wlien the 
‘ great mystery ’ {^teMa wr) or other great rites 
{lahw wrw) were celchrated. We may conclude 
that the ‘purification’ {dim) of Osiris mentioned 
by Igernefert (1. 21) as complementary to the 
mysteries celebrated at Abydos was also in itself 
a sacred drama; it actualized the resurrection of 
Osiris and his rebirth to a life eternal, hy a process 
which remained a secret to the majority of men, 

3 . Application to men.—We have fairly precise 
inforniation, therefore, regarding the rites, secret 
or otherwise, which were eelehraied in those sacred 
dramas for the benefit of Osiris. Yet such cere¬ 
monies can de.serve the name of mysteries only 
when, spreading beyond the jirecincte of the temple, 
they extend tlieir efficacy from the god down to 
a certain class of men whom we call ‘initiates.’ 
Did the mysteries of Osiris possess an operative 
power for the man ‘ well informed ’ of them ? The 
author of Dt Iside et Osiride answers cate¬ 
gorically : 

‘Isis instituted those mysteries that they might serve as a 
lesson of piety and consolation for the men and women whe 
should suffer the same trials’ (xxvii.). 
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The trial thron^^h which men shall pass like Osiris defunct. Thus Anubis did for Osiris; thus would 
is death; the solace held forth to them is the the or the (o/liciating priest) do for the 

jjromise of a renewed life, of the same rebirth as benefit of the initiated defunct in tlie course of the 
was ellected for Osiris. Such beliefs do not funeral. Though the latter are especially described 
originate from the later epoch in Egyptian history ; in the Theban tombs of the XVllIth and XIXth 
already in the IVth dyn. (c. 3000 B.C.) we find as dynasties, they had been in use ever since the 
an essential principle that any man receiving the Ancient Empire; the texts in the J’yramids (Vth 
funeral cult should be assimilflted to Osiris. The and Vlth dynasties) allude to them, and the rites 
funeral rites are connected with imitative magic; of rebirth are Hgured in an allegorical yet clear 
the dead man becomes identified with Osiris manner on the famous stela C 15 in the Louvre 
murdered and dismemhered by vSeth, then restored, (Moret, MysUres, pi. i. pp. 66-71); they belong 
vivified, and avenged by Isis and llorus; if those therefore to the ancient treasure of the Osirian 
rites once proved ellic.'uuons for Osiris, they shall cult. Since the New Empire the Egyptian de¬ 
still prove so when ref)eatod for any man. 7’here- ceased in state of grace often receives the epithet 
fore the mystery of the perjt dat must be renewed ‘he who reneweth life (after death), whern ant^ 
for ( he htmelit of every dead man. On the day of {mhet 'met) (Jv. Sethe, Uv/cunden, Leipzig, 1906—09, 


the funeral a little sfoued dr;ima is j>erlormed in 
the chapel of the tomb; the defunct is said to I 
Osiris, his wife Isis, liis sister Neplithys ; his so 
and his ft iends assume the jtarts of llorus, Aiiuhi; . 
and Thotli, »»r, sluiuhl the family decline to actually 
)hiy the jiarts, {)rofes.sional ) !sts take their place, 
n the lamrse of this sacred drama the same rites 
occur—opening of the month, vegetal and animal 
rehirth—whicli are depicted ujurn the walls of the 
t/omhs, (•specially the tombs of the XVII Ith and 
XIXth dynasties (cf. Sc.hiaparelli, wliere almndant 
material drawn fiom the tombs of Seti I. [XIXth 
dyn.], of Ji(dimara fXVlIItli dyn.], etc., is brought 
togcllier ; cf. (!, Maspmo, f^titdcs de mytludoyie, 
Paris, 1MP8-19II, i. ; Moret, Mystdres^ p. ,3611.). 
Among those rites some— e.y., tlie opening of tlu; 
mouth — were known wit,boat restriction, and 
formula* and mimic are disjilayed upon the walls 
of the t.omhs ; but certain others were kefit secret, 
for thf3y are only alluded to, or njpresented by 
enigmatic figures with liardly a leg(*,n(l to explain 
them. This ‘mysterious’ |»ait of the rites is 
proliiihly what the texts eall the ‘sacred rites 
celebrated in (conformity with that secret book 
of the ofliciating priest’ (Moret, MystO'es, 
p. IS), or the ‘ l itres of Ahydos of which the defunct 
must lie “ infoniK'd (rr}/ hert Jhdio, C. R. Lejisius, 
Den kind Irr, Ih'tlin, IS 19, ii. l'J7), which answers 
to th<^ (?xj)ressinn used hy lamitiudms (vi. 5. 7) to 
designate (he mysteries ; ra djroppTjTa, ra Kpi/irra tv 
'AfJuSip. We may suppose Mint a formal initiation 
was n(!(!essary to he ‘ w(;ll informed ’ of these rit.<‘K 
and admitt(sl to tlieir Iwmelits. The most im¬ 
portant of them is, according to documents, the 
one here called the mv-^tc'ry of animal rehirth. 'I'o 
ellect the rehirlli of Osiris, Anubis ‘passed’ umler 
a hide, which thus became tlie cradle {ineshrnt) of 
the god recalled to life [Hook of the Dead., xvii. IS). 
This rite, applied to men, is often depicted in the 
Theban tombs: an olliciating priest, eal!(*d the 
liken la, is drawn along on a shugh, crouching in 
tlie. s;ini(* recumlieiit position as the faitiis in the 
womb (Morel, Mi/sttres, p. S‘2 f. ; ju'incipal source, 
tomb of Mcmtwhcrj hepsef a.nd Rehmara); in the 
same position again ‘he lays himself down under 
the hid(^ of a eou', in the land of transforma|.io;i,’ 
or ‘tlie earth that remnveth life’ (Rehmara); 
when he issues from the skin, lie is supposed to be 
horn to a new life. Sucli an allegory is eertainly 
analogous in its meaning to the (/ik.sn in Vedie 
ritual, lleie the sacnliccr passes under the hide 
of an antelope arid, like a fiatus, evolves from that 
matrix to a lu'w lif(* (S. laivi, La Doctrine du 
sue rifee do vs les lirit.h nianns, Paris, ISfKS; cf, 
Moret, Hfystdres, p. H -1 f.). 'I'his rite admits of two 
exjdanalions ; (m the one hand, the hide is that of 
Osiris’s enemies; S('th, or an animal standing for 
Set.li, has been sacrilieed in order that his Idood 
may rejuvenate the defunct ; on the other hand, 
the very mimicking of birth, tlie imitation of the 
reclining attitude of a f(etus in the womb, possesses 
a magic virtue which ojierates in favour of the 


iv. PJ6). 

Any one who is buried according to the rites and 
‘consecrated in a perfect manner’ (rVr//?/; dqer) 
must therefore be considered as an initiate to the 
Osirian mysteries. But was that initiation con¬ 
ferred only upon the deceased, and at the time of 
the funeral? On this important point the texts 
give hardly any information. We jiossess no text 
descriliing the initiation of a living man and 
corre.sponding to the precious text of Apuleius for 
the mysteries of Isis (cf. Moret, Kings and Gods, 
p. 177 th), yet the formultB engraved on the funeral 
stekr furnish ns wit h some statements, and, if we 
examine the latter in the light of the mysteries of 
Isis, so strongly inHneneod by the old Egyptian 
mysteri(?s, they become much clearer. The man 
who in his lifetime sought to he initiated to the 
Isiac mysteries derived from his initiation a double 
benefit: (1) a long and happy life on earth ; and 
(2) a rebirth, after death, to a blissful life near 
so that the Isiac feels like the Eleusinian 
initiate; ‘death is no more an evil, but a boon’ 
p7>. p. 194 L). This state of grace conferred by 
initiation answers exactly to what the Egyptians 
called ‘ state of an Imahw (aniakhu), a word which 
is generally translated ‘liegeman,’ ‘attached to 
such or such a god,’ or ‘devotee.’ A funeral 
formula often found since the Ancient Empire 
tells us that ‘ thti imah w comes forth after a very 
ha])py and pro!ong(id old age among the liegemen 
of Osiris’ and linds a ‘good 8e[>ulture near the 
great god.' The state of imahw was a conse(|uence 
f the funeral rites, but we often see it akso conferred 
hy special favour in one’s lifetime (cf. Moret, ‘La 
Conditiim des f6anx,’ llTr xix. [1897J 114). A 
man might be imahw towards the father or head 
of the family, towards the king, or towards a god ; 
if the meaning of this word is, as the present 
writer believes, ‘initiate,’it comes to mean that 
the initiation was conferred by the father upon his 
children (as in Eleusis, where the mysteries were 
iriginally a family cult), by the king ujarn his 
iiegemcn (a text from the XlJth dyn. [t^-iiro, 20538, 
i. 1. 14] says: ‘Tlie enemy of the king has no 
tomb, but he whom the king loves enjoys rest as 
an Imahw'), or by a god upon his devotees. This 
would explain the ejjithet neb imahw (‘ poss(,'SKor 
of the state of imahw') wliicli is ajiplied to all the 
lead, and akso to living men who are in a state of 
race—‘ initijit cd.’ Tn Eleusis too all men, and 
even women and sometimes slaviis, might be ad- 
tlod to initiation ; the number of Isiac initiates 
ivas very great. 

4 . The rites of initiation.— In the mysteries of 
sis the neojihyte, alter a baptism th;it cleanses 
is body and soul, undergoes in the night a secret 
:()urseof probation ; he ‘draws nigh to the confines 
f death,’ then tnjails ‘ the threshold of Proserpine, 
PI*roaches the gods above and the gods below, 
ami, at break of daj^ he reappears crowned with 
)ahn leaves, his head in a halo of rays, like unto 
he sun* (Apuleius, Met. xi. ; Moret, Kings and 
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Gods, pp. 179, 192). For the EJeusinian also * to 
die’ (reXfurai') was the same as ‘to he initiated’ 
(TeXer<r^at) (P. Foucart, Les Blijstdtresd'Eleunis, Paris, 
1914, p. 66). The course of ‘ trials’ was connected 
with processions, dramatic scenes, and revelations 
disclosed by the hierophant. Is it overbold to find 
in thi.s scheme the outlines of the old Egyptian 
initiation? The Isiac baptism corresponds to the 

f mrihcationa with water and incense; the siniu- 
ated death and ‘ imperilling of life’ to the ritual 
death and rebirth ‘under the hide’ in the Oairian 
worship ; the descent into hell to the journeyings 
of the barge into the west (Amenti); the glorious 
reappearance to the final transformation of the 
Osinan dead into the sun 115., or into a ‘follower’ 
of the god Ka, who is borne through the firma¬ 
ment in the solar barge. Egyptian ‘ initiation ’ is 
described in no text a.s yet known, but the succes¬ 
sive episodes mentioned above are all quoted here 
and there in funeral formuhe. Under the Ancient 
Empire the dead hope to ‘ wander on the lovely 
j)aths of the west where the Imahw are wander¬ 
ing ’ ; the stela: from the Xllth and XVlIlth 
dynasties (Louvre C 3, C 55) describe the admis¬ 
sion of the ‘ conse(!rated ’ (Icihn) into the solar 
barge, hi.s sojourn among the gods, and hia bliss 
in paradise ; the Book of the l)cad and the Book 
of Jlades reveal the ways to Hades and the pass¬ 
words which open the gates. A stela from the 
Xlltli dyn. (Munich, n. 40), the interpretation of 
which given by E. Lef 6 bure {PSBA xvi. [1894] 
31) may be accejited, states that (tertain privileged 
men (!ould ‘ j)ass under the hide,’ i.e. simulate in 
their lifetime a mimic rebirth (cf. Moret, Mystl.res, 
p. 88 11'.). Besides these ritual trials, the postulant 
would at t end processions (the funeral stela: speak of 
‘beautiful festivals of the gods which the defunct 
earns to ivitness’; ef. Sclnnd'er, Mysteriev, p. 22); 
e would also i)e taught a lesson and learn a script: 

‘ 1 am a perfect iiTid well equipped, whose mouth is 

learned’ (Set,lie, Vrkmiden, i. 122); ‘I know all the secret 
nmpfic of the court’ (i6. p. 143). 

The king in Egypt was indeed the great 
magician, the head of the mysteries (Moret, /w 
the Time of the Pharnohs, Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
p. 302), and he was obliged to be, in his lifetime, 
initiated to the mysteries. We know that in the 
course of the &ca festivals, celebrated by every 
king, the rites of ritual death and rel)irth were 
exec.nled for his own personal benefit (Moret, ! 
Mystlres, pp. 73-84). Even the foreigti kings 
received initiation : when (Jamby.ses entered Egyjtt, | 
he asked to be initiated to the great mystery of | 
Neit at Sais (Naophore statue in the Vat ican ; , 
cf. K. I’iehl, Insn'lptions, I’aris, 1897, i. l»l. 32 f.). 
Now, the king in Egypt is the type of the sujuw- 
man, made divine by the rite,s, whom men restnnble 
after ihuith, and whom all living try to imitate. 
Tlie initiati* {bna/jw), or ‘devotee of the king,’ 
would ]irob!il»ly receive initiation in his lifetime, 
by a specifil fjivour of the IMiarnoh. 

5 . Conclusion.—In brief, the Egyptian mysteric.s, 
like the Eleusinian and Isiac mysteries, claim to 
pre])are for a ‘ good death ’ and to reveal the w-ay 
to re-e.nter ui>on a ‘new, blissful life.’ Every 
notion that we have of them is connected with the 
cult of Osiris, who is, in the Egyvitian pantheon, 

S re-eminently the ‘dead and resuscitated’ god. 

lut we must not forget that every god in Egypt 
had his own mysteries, though we do not know 
them, possibly because the essential theme of 
these various secret rites was the Usirian prai^tiee, 
which summed up all the Egyptian knowledge on 
the problem of death and resurrection. 

LiTKiiATCRB.—This is sufticiently quoted throuffhout; on the 
tikenw s*:e G. Maspero, ‘ Le Tomlieau dc Montouherkhrpeshrf,' 
Memvires de la mistnon franvaixr. axt. Caire, v. 3 |lsi)3] 435- 
468 ; N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, London. 1913, 
plates li.-xvi. A. MoiUiT. 


M'VSTERIES ((ireek, I’hrygian, etc.). —In the 
pre.s<‘nt article we shall give a brief ac(;ount *>1 the 
mysteries which were practised in (.ireece and the 
Ureek lands, both in the earlier times of (iK^'k 
dominance and in the Hellenistic age. First we 
shall set. forth the facts, so far as they can he 
recovered and established, in regard to the at tual 
religious practices which come under this head ; 
afterwards we shall consider what is the general 
character of the mysteries, their tendencies, ami 
their influence on thought and life. The more 
systematic and intellectual teachings of ])agan 
writers iiinuence<l by the mysteries on such sub¬ 
jects as cosmology and astronomy come under 
other headings ; see Co.sMofioN'Y AND Co.sMoLor.v 
(Greek), Bun, Moon, a.\1) Stars (Greek). Our 
exposition i.s confined to the main outlines nml 
Avhat is tolerably clear. The suhjenT. lends itself to 
almost limitie.ss speculations, in which, as a mailer 
of fact, those who have written on the mysteries 
have usually indulged. It i.s very temj)ting to pro¬ 
ceed from the known to the unknown, ami to use 
the key of the mysteries to exjdain a vast deal of 
ancient thought and belief. However legitimate 
.such speculation.s may be, they would be out of 
place here. 

We ndrain from speculation with the more 
satisfaction because the only bnsis on whiidi it can 
be built—the statements of ancient writers—is of 
a most llim.sy description. All our knowledge has 
to be gained from fragmentary statements by 
writers of late period and little critical power. 
They usually have some j)oint to prove, and do not 
h<jsil,ate to colour their staterm’nts accordingly. 
As it was of the very essence of the mysteries that 
they were rites done in seinel, the nature of which 
it was strictly forbidden to the initiates to reveal, 
it is (dear that a number of l»aseles.s and wortJdesa 
accounts of them would be in c.irc.ulation. And 
even the arcb.cologieal material which in some 
lepartiiients of Greek life and history furnishes a 
clear and objt!ctive te.st of statements made by the 
vvriters almost fails us in this held. Insc,ri]>tions 
mention at most the public ami outward rites of 
the iny.steries, not those whicdi were professedly 
secret. And such monuments as Greek vases, 
though they sometimes give us useful hints as to 
ceremonies of initiation and the like, do not reveal 
any s(iciets. ‘I'lie (Miristian Fathers, who tell u.s 
more about the mysteries than pagan writtus, are 
j)erverted by .strong (utqudictis, and lay bar(‘ only 
the more repulsive aspects of the rites whicdi they 
mention. 

I. Religious practices.— {a) Klevsinianmystcries. 
—By far the b(*st known, aiifl the most charaeler¬ 
istic, of the rcjally (ireek mysl.(>ries were the lites 
celebrated at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and 
her daughter Ee.rsephone. W'e al.so know more 
about tluuu, as their seat was witliin a few miles 
of Athens, ami the Atlnniians ttjok the most pro- 
niineut part in their celebi ation. Th(i view main¬ 
tained by I’. Eoucart,' that they were imported 
from Egypt, has met with little aeceptanee. d’liey 
have a long history. 'I'heir origin goi^s h)i(d( before 
the arrival in Grtjece (»f t,he eonquering trilx^s from 
the north who were called Hellem's. There can h(‘ 
little <l<mbt that originally tlie peoj)le of Eleusis, 
whose laud is specially adapted to the growing of 
corn, eelehratetl on tbe spot some of iho.se riles 
supiio.sed to increase the fertilily of (he soil of 
which we lind traces in many parts of tlie world, 
and Avhicdi were esfieeiall y at home among I he 
primitive (lopnlations of Asia Minor. How far 
such simple agrarian rites could he regarded as 
mysteritss— i.e., how far their didails weie regarded 
as (he projierty of particular families or clans, and 
kejit from the view of their neighhouiB—we liave 
1 Les MysUres d'Ekusis, I’aris, 1914. 
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little means of judging. But it was natural that, 
when Greece was overrun by more warlike and less 
civilized tribes from the nortli, the local clans 
should tend more and more to keep to themselves 
the sacred proc^icdings on whicli, as they supposed, 
the fertility of their land dcpiinded. 

Tlien by degrees tlie old vegetation ritual of 
Eleusis was dragged into the current of the anthro- 
pomor])hic religion of Greece. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the first syllable of the name 
Demeter, which does not seem to bo a mere variant 
oi yy) (‘earth’), the latter j)art of the word, 
(‘mother’), is pure Greek, and marks the incor- 
j>oration of the worship in that of the Attic deities. 
At the same time the deeds and ritual, the original 
object of which had been merely the furthering of 
the fertility of the soil, became charged with a 
higher meaning, and became an acted parable of 
(he relation of the 8f)irit of man to the divine basis 
of the world, and assured to the fxuaraL the protec¬ 
tion of Persephone in the world beyond the grave. 
In the Hoyneric Hymn to Dcmeter poetry takes 
over the main (wents of the mythology of Eleusis, 
and works tliem into a pleasing and artistic, form. 
In Greek sculjiture and vase-paintings the forms 
of Demeter and Persiiphone, with their favourite 
Triptolemus, ajipear continually in the most charm¬ 
ing art-representations, and the ritual of Eleusis, 
while retaining some of its strange archaic guise, 
was moulded into an Athenian holiday. Later 
still the philosoj)hers and the reflective poets of 
Athens found in the Eleusiuian rites a body into 
which they could introduce such ideas as divine 
retribution and the immortality of the soul. 

In the IJomcric Hymn to DemeMry probably 
dating from the 7th cent. B.C., there is narrated 
the story of the carryinf^ away of Perseidione, 
while she gathered flowers in a meadow, by Ilades, 
ruler of the world below ; and it is told how 
Denieter refused to be consoled for her loss, and, 
to ]mnish gods and men, refused her aid in the 
production of corn from the soil. Earth became 
unfruitful, and the human race would have perished 
but for the interference of Zeus, who arranged that 
Perse(thone shouhl be restored for a time to her 
mother, and should every year [lass eight months 
of the twelve on the green earth. The parable of 
the growth of corn is tran,s|)arent. In this hymn 
we see a purely agricultural festival shot through 
with poetry and liuman interest by the literary 
genius of the Greeks. But the element of mystery 
18 almost eliminated, 'I’he h^y^mn does not really 
reflect the local worship of Eleusis, which at the 
beginning was jjrobahly very crude, but Avhich 
underwent great modifications under the influence 
of Athenian religion. It was probably in the 6th 
cent, that Dionysiac and Orphic elements made 
their way into the cultus ana again modified it, 
Iac<‘hus, who was a form of Dionysus, became 
thenceforth a chief person in it, though exactly 
how luj was related to the original two goddesses 
is not aIt<*gethor clear. But the general result of 
his interposition is manifest. Tne mysterie.s of 
Eleusis cea.sed to be a mere agricultural rite, and 
became more closely concerned with the life beyond 
the grave, in which the initiated had great aclvan- 
tages over those who failed to jiartake of the rite. 
Certain inscriptions^ which survive help us to 
reconstruct in a great measure the external sem¬ 
blance of the rites. Unforlmnatidy the mo.st ini- 
jortant of these dates from the age of Hadrian, 
lut, since that age was conservative and anti¬ 
quarian, just before the transformation which 
anci(uit religion underwent in the time of the 
Antonines and the Severi, we may regard it a.s 
enabling us to recover at least a picture of the 
1 W. Oittenberprer, 5i/doj7«/n«a-y;tionumGr£rcarwm‘-*,Lelpzig, 


external ordering of the Eleusinian festival in the 
great time of Athens. 

^On the 18th day of the month Boedromlon, the younp men 
(ItftrjPoi) of Athens were mustered and went in procession to 
Eleusis, to bring thence in sacred procession what are called ra 
hpa, sacred objects required for the solemn procession from 
Athens to Eleusis which took place a few days later. On the 
16th of the month those who wished to become initiates of the 
goddesses ossernbled, in order to be ranged under the guidance 
of experts called the /mvo-raywyot, and to receive instruction 
as regards their behaviour at the festival. Tliose only were 
admitted w'ho were free from crime or ignominy ; and purity of 
heart and life wos enjoined on the votaries. Absolute secrecy 
as to all that they might hear or see was imposed on them. 

Next took place the ceremonial puriticAtions. Those were 
of two kinds—on the 16th of the month was proclaimed the 
ceremonial bathing in the sea (aXaSe fxva-rai), which was a 
form of purification. Later took place the sacrifice of purifica¬ 
tion, in which riich of the brought to the goddesses 

their fuvourilc offering, a young pig. 

On tlie IPtli took jilacc the solemn procession of the fjiv<rrai 
and the officials from Athens to Eleusis. Tlie cavalcade started 
with the dawn ; but it moved slowly. It convoyed the sacred 
statue of lacchus ; and at nianj' points on the road, according 
to cherished traditions, halts were made and sacred dances 
performed. The fivcrrai, as they moved, sang iiynms in honour 
of lacchu.s. They reached the sacred precinct at EIlmikIs by 
sun-down, and there had to find shelter and rest in preparation 
for the doings of the next day. Of course, the sacrifices and 
the processions could be seen by all. It was only when Eleusis 
was reached that the veil fell, and thenceforth for four days 
the secret rites, the nature of which we can very imperfectly 
recover, took place. 

The sacred site at Eleusis has been (jhorouglily 
excHvat.e(l by the Greek Archneological Society, 
and is familiar to vi.sitor.s to Athens. Its centre 
was the great liall of initiation, in which beyond 
donbt all the rite.s took place ; the mere jdaii of 
thi.s ball gives us some evidence, though mostly 
negative, as to the character of the rites. At the 
beginning of the 5th cent, a smaller hall was 
destroyed by the Persians ; and after their retreat 
it w'as rebuilt on a more magnilicent scale. It was 
almost square in form, 170 ft. in length and in 
breadth, with two entrances on each of tliree sides. 
Bound the walls inside ran series of stone seats 
eight ranks high, capable of seating about 3000 
peojile. The roof, or possibly an upper storey, was 
supported by rows of columns, 42 in number. 
There is no appearance of a raised stage, or of 
umlerground jiassages, or any ])ossibility of those 
tage-efVects, mysterious appearances and disap¬ 
pearances, visions of Hades and of future rewards 
and punislirnent^s which the earlier modern writers 
on the Greek mysteries commonly assnmed to have 
existed. All that took place must have taken place 
out in the midst, with the view of the p-uarai greatly 
impeded by the columns.^ 

At the Hea.son of celebration there was no moon 
in the evening. The fivarai fasted by day, and in 
the evening penetrated into the ball through the 
surrounding gloom. Their religious feelings had 
been greatly stirred, and they were prepared to 
receive strong religious impressions. But how 
those impressions were made we can only con¬ 
jecture. Sacred movements were ])erforined, while 
the voice of the hienqihant gave utterance to brief 
statements of an enigmatic kind to which the 
fimrai had to attach such meaning as they could. 
It is almost certain that Mystery-plays were acted, 
the subjects of them taken from the niytli of the 
carrying away of Persephone, and probably from 
some of the more obscure tales in regard to the 
birth of lacchus, his death, and his revival. 

Besides the attendance at sacred dramas the /aua-rat went 
through other rites. They soloinnly partook of a draught 
called KVK«wy, made of meal and water; they also handled 
certain sacred objects, transferring them from basket to box, 
or from box to basket, according to a fixed ritual ; and at the 
end of the festival they emptied of water some vessels called 
rATjjLLoxoai, calling on the sky to give rain, and the earth to yield 
her increase. The last action was probably very early in origin, 
^iiig obviously a relic of sympathetic magic, according to 


1 For ail account of the sacred place and a plan of the ‘ hall 
of initiation’ see P. Gardner, Nrw Chapters in Greek History, 
Ijondon, 1892, ch. xiii. A full and Judicious account of the 
cultus and festival will be found in CGS iii. ch, ii. 
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which the pourinjf of water, when accompanied by the proper 
spell, has a tendencv to produce rain. 

The return to Athens, like the setting out, was public. The 
people of the city came out to meet tlie returning procession, 
and with dance and song, and with contests in wit and scur¬ 
rility, tlie fj.v<rrai returned to their homes. 

Readers may naturally tliink that a ritual so 
simple and so wantinj^ in depth of teaching eonhl 
not have jnstilied the tone in which some of the 
great Greek writers have spoken of the mysteries 
of hdensis. The poet Soplioeles and the painter 
Polygnotus coniine hajijdness in the next world to 
those who had been initiated in the my.steries of 
Elensis, that is, probably, so far as their fellow- 
citizens were concerned. The Christian Fathers 
evidently look on the mysteries as in a measure 
rivals of the Christian hope. And that there wa.*^ 
an ethical element in them we may judge from 
the speech of Andocides to his judges; ‘You are 
initiated, that you may juinish impiety, and save 
tlio.se who defend tliemselves from injustice.’ 
(heero, in his f/c expresses the view that 

Athens had produced nothing better than the 
mysteries of Elensis, not only in regard to the 
ordering and civilizing of life, hut in regard to the 
furiii.shing of a good hope in death. Rut it is oi 
the very nature of the inystcries, as we shall pre¬ 
sently .see, to produce otleots out of projiortiou to 
their obvious outward show. 

(b) and ot/irr inyHtcrim. —'I'he Eleu- 

sinian mysteries were tlie most notable of tho.se 
of ilistinctly Crec'k type. Hut in tlie jiages of 
Pansanias and of t he (Un'jius Ii}sri'i/>tivnnnh Grcrc- 
(tru/n we come on the trucks of many others. In 
fact, it is not possible to draw a rigid line between 
the })uhlic cults of Creek cities au<i Mie mysteries, 
since with many of the former lliere were con¬ 
nected rites wliie.h had to be jierformeil in secret. 

Ji.ih, al Uie Arrlicphoric fc.stival at AUumih, the two Arrlie- 
plioric nii'lH, whi> liarl an iihodc on the Acropolis, ‘place on 
their heads olijecfs which the priesteaH of Athena gives thorn 
to curry, the nulure of which is known neither to the giver nor 
to tlie iioarer. Tlie maidens go down by a secret underground 
passage Ic.uling through a precinct near the temple of Aphro¬ 
dite in the Ourdonfi. Below they leave their burdens ; and take 
up in exchange something covered up.’2 

In the same way, though the Attic Tbesmophoria 
were among the most noteworthy public fe.stivals, 
tliere were as part of the festival certain rites 
which could he performed only by burgher ladies, 
who had to prei>are tliem.sclves by sexual chastity, 
and were not allowed to reveal tlicni. 

At Andaniji in Messenia there were celebrated 
niysti'ries in honour of a group of deities, Demeter, 
Hermes, the Great Gods, Apollo Karneios, and 
llagna. Hagna (‘the pure one’) is doubtless 
Perse])hone. Who the ‘ Great Gods’ were may be 
doubted ; it is conjectured with probahilil.y that 
they were the Kaheiroi (q.7).)- that ease, the 
my.^teries of Andania must have been a combina¬ 
tion ; yet Pansanias tells us that they were very 
ancienC having been celebrated by the Messenians 
before the coming of the Laconian conquerors. Of 
the public or visible phenomena of these rites we 
have a very full account in an inscription ® which 
has come down to our time. Its date is 91 B.C., 
late in the Hellenistic age; but, as all the rites 
which it prescribes are taken from sacred books, 
they are probably of considerable antiquity. 

The mystory (TcAeTr/) in to be celebrated by male and female 
votaries cboseti from among the citizens. There are very 
stringent regulations as to the dress to be worn, which must be 
simple and not adorned with gold. A protjcssion is to be 
arranged, headed by a benefactor named Mnasistratus, the 
priest and priestesses of the deities, t-he president of the festival, 
with other ofticials, and sacred virgins conducting the cars in 
which are arks containing the olijects of the mysteries. The 
victims for eacrilice follow. Tents are to be set up for the 
visitors, but they are to be of the simplest kind. Next follow 


1 ii. 14 . ‘■i Pausanias, i. xxvii. 3. 

8 li. Sauppe, Die Mysterieninsekri/tvon Andania, Gottingen, 
1860; cf. C. T. Newton, Ksaaya on Art and Archoeology, 
London, 1880, pp. 177-184. 


regulations as to finance, and os to the sacriOces to be ofTcred, 
which are on a large .scale, including, as one item, a hundred 
lambs. After the sacrilii’.es what remains is to be consinneti at 
a sacred banquet partaken of by tlie /aeo-Toi of liotb sexes, with 
the i>riest and priestesses, the musicians, and the assistants. 
Finallv, the male votaries are to draw up and submit to the 
magistrates a report of the proceedings and the names of the 
transgressors whom it has been necessary to punish. 

'rhia long and minute in.acri]>tion enables us 
easily to follow the visible (‘our.se of tlie mysteries ; 
but it omits proci.sely the tilings wliieh would most 
interest u.s—the eour.se of the secit't rites and the 
tloctrines wliieh they taught, or embodied. 

At Andania, as we Inive seen, the Kaheiroi had 
a share in the local mysteries. But ( he most im¬ 
portant seat of tlie eultus of these deities was the 
island of Samotliraee, where in lull summer their 
rites were celebrated. Lemnos was al.so a seat of 
their wor.ship ; and in recent years a Kaheirion 
has been excavated at Thebes, where havi' been 
found Greek vases painted W'ith scentis cuniu'cted 
with flu‘ cult, the interpretation of whicb presiuiLs 
great dilliculties. It is very ditticult, from the 
.serajis of iiiformntion which have come down to us, 
to reconstitute the eliaracter of the Kaheiric niys- 
I cries, A few' }>ointH are regarded as made out. In 
the liist jdace, the rites seem to he in origin nre- 
tireek, whether I’hu*ni(;ian or Pela.sgic, hut they 
were afterwards Hellenized. The deities them- 
sidves were known as Axioker.sos aiul Axiokersa, 
a iiair, with a child Axieros, and a fourth being, 
calle<l Cadmilos. If we subtract the aflix 'A^ios, 
whicli isdoul)tle.S8 the Greek word nieaniii'g ‘ vener¬ 
able,’ w’o have Kersos, Kersa, and Eros, But Eros 
here is not, as has often been sujipo.sed, the (Leek 
deity of love; the word may be merely the Greek 
ieptSs, ‘sacred.’ By the Islanders tw'o male figures 
of tlie group w'cre iileiitilied with the Dioscouroi, 
Castor an<l IVilIux ; and the myst.eiies certainly 
hail a nautical character, the gods to whom they 
helongeii guaranteeing to sailors a safe passjige 
through the sea. At Thebes, on the oilier hand, 
the Kaheiric nij'stcries seem to luive taught some 
lore as to the origin of man and the productive 
powers of nature. But it is of little use to try to 
recover both the dream and the inte.rpretation. 
d'he matter is fully discussed by L. Blocli, in 
Ro.scher’s Lexikon^ s.r\ ‘ Megaloi Theoi.’ 

(c) iJionysinc niifstc.rics. — Besides the (rreek 
my.stcrie.s w hich belonged to delinit e place.s and to 
particular deities, there were others which w’eve 
practised by societies which snrang up in various 
place.s, and admitted of sometliing like a religious 
profiaganda. '^riieso api»ear to iiave originati'd, or, 
at all events, to havt* spread, in the Otli cent.—a 
time of great mental progress and unrest. An 
important part in their sjuead is attiibuted to 
Fythagoras, a native of Samos, hut a great 
traveller, whose influence spread as far as Italy, 
and to Onomacrilu.s, an enigmatic personage wlio 
dwelt at Athen.s in the time of Pi.si.stratus, and 
has been regarded as the author of jioems which 
pas.scd under the names of Orpheus and Mnsuais. 
The deity with whom these mysteries were sjieci- 
ally concerned was Dionysus, although yl^schylus 
in liis linssarids boldly says tliat Orjiheus was not 
a worshipper of Dionysus but of llidios or Apollo. 

None of the tireek deities was so imiiortant in 
the festivals of Athens as Dionysus. And no deit y 
takes so many aspects in Greek religion. His 
original scat was in Thrace ; and he seems to have 
been the vegetation-.spirit of some of the tribes of 
the north, who worshipped him with rude orgies 
in the mountains Rhodojie and I’angaum. In a 
sort of reaction against progies.sing civilization 
these rites spread over (B’cece, and found a second 
home in Btcotia. From the Bawhn of Euripides 
we may gather their geiiertil character, whiidi is 
niarkeil by wild ecsta.sy, by wandering in che 
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mountains, by t,he t(*arinf' and devourin^^ of sacred 
animals, and by sexual iri ji^oilarities. They were 
larj^^ely (M>tihned to women, and wore secret. But 
so far we may re^^nrd them as a mere survival of 
barbaric cult us. It is when they are associated 
with the nanu; of Orplums that tliey take another 
and a more inifxn tant aspect. 

{(i) OrjJnr /in/sic?'it‘,.t. — < irpheus was regarded as 
a native of 'I'lnace; and it seems strange that so 
gentle and attra<-tive a figure shovild be a-ssociated 
willi so wild a coui\try. B\it two tilings may lie 
note.d •. (^I'l tliat on tlie soutberiv slioxe of 'Vliraee \ 
tbere lived from very early times a i>o\>ul:».tion 
genthir and more llellenized, whom tlie (JreeUs 
called Bmonians ; and (2) that Orpheus did not 
harmonize with the Thracian religion, anti was 
finally tlone to death by raging Thraci.an women. 
It would stumi that Orpheus, whether an acttial 
perstm or the mere personification of a tendency, 
represtmts a Oreek revistid version of tlie worship 
of Dionysus, in which the savage eleme.nLs were, 
at least in the hotttir times of Oreece, eliminatctl, 
and religious anti philosojthic elements implanted 
in it. Some modern writers, misled by the analogy 
of (xnostic and heretic sects in the early Christian 
Church, Inive regarded the Orphiesas an organized 
sect with h'adtMs nrid special rites and doctrines. 
But this is a didusion. The best a<u;ount of the 
Orjihic teachers occurs in Plato 

‘Thfrt' lire (|iiu(k8 iirid aooMisiiv ers, who flock to Uit* rich 
man’s doorH, and lr>' to persnadf* liiin tlial they liave a jiowcr 
at cmnniani'l, wfiich Itie.i' procure from heaven, and whii'li 
enahlcH them, liy Haeridees arni ineatitiilions jierformed amid 
feasting; anil indiil;fenee, to make timend.s for any crime com- 
inilLed hy tiie individnal liimtielf nr l»y liis) aneesLons . . . and 
tliey produce a host of hooks, writt.en by Mnsieim and Orpheus, 
which form their ritual. . . . Their Mysteries deliver us from 
the tormentB of the other world, while the iieftlect of them is 
punished by an awful doom.' 

The special form of Dionysiac worship to which 
these iieople were attatdiecl is connected with the 
name Zagreiis, which was applied to the elithonic 
Dionysus. 'I’he legends which told the story of 
the birth, death, and resurreirtion of Zagreus are 
of a particularly revolting kind, and Clement of 
Alexandriti,, who dwells on tltem, wins an easy 
victory over heathenism. Zagreus was the child 
of an amour of Zeus and Persephone. While still 
an infant he was entrapped hy the Titans, who 
attracted him witli toys and then tore him to 
pi(!Cos and devoured him. Only the heart survived, 
whi(di was lescued hy Atluuie und carried to Zeus, 
who slew tbe murderers with his thunderholts, and 
ju'oduccd from tlic heart another Zagreus. It- is 
not hard to understand how this un.savoury story 
may liave been inoralized, as otlier unpleasant 
stories in the sacreil hooks of many nations have 
been. A myth is often interpreted in the light, 
not of history, hut of inner exiicrienee. In all of 
us, the Orphic teaclicrs maint.aineil, there is a 
flivine eltMiunit not wholly overwhelmed hy the 
wii kcdiii!ss of which the Titans are the emlilem. 
By innate impurity imm are condemned to a cycle 
of births afid ihaitbs, the kvkXos ttjs from 

xvliich they can escjijie and he made lit for com¬ 
munion with the gods only by piirilication and 
initiation in tlic my.stcrics. 

A siiecial featuie of Orphisrn was the careful in¬ 
structions which it gave as to the route to Hades. 
Certain inscriheil gold tablets found near Syharis 
in Italy, and dating from about 200 K.C.," were 
placed in tombs, and furnish to the dead a guide 
to the liappy part of the world of shades, telling 
him with what words he must address the guardians 
of the spring of memory and other servants of 
Perseplione. 

The death and revival of the deity of the mys¬ 
teries is a feature of the eultus not only of Zagreus, 

1 Jiep. p. .'I(i4, tr. of J. LI. Davies and D. J. Vaughan’-', Cam- I 
c 18 ^ 8 . 
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but of Isis and of Cyhele. O.siri.s was slain by 
Tyjihon, and Isis searched long before she dis¬ 
covered his body. The death or self-mutilation of 
Attis, the jmung favourite of Cyhele, and his re¬ 
birth were recorded in a drama yearly enacted in 
the spring,^ A pine-tree was selected as a symhid 
of Attis, and the identification was completed Ity 
fastening to the tree an image of the deity. The 
tree was cut down and ciirrieil into the sanctuary 
of Cyhele, whereon great wailing ensued, and the 
gwrat gashed themselves witli knives to signify 
tlievr participation in tAie snlYering of tluvir patron. 
Dll the next day Attis was restored to life. In 
this case we see clearly that the original meaning 
of the rite was sympathy with the death of vegeta- 
tion in tbe winter and its revival in tbe sjiring. 
But from that rite of purely naturalist religdon to 
file death to sin and revival to a belter life the 
spirit of man passed hy a gradual eidightenment; 
tlie events in the world of nature became a reflexion 
of the life within. 

Our knowledge of Orphisrn lias been considerably 
increa.se(l in recent years through the discovery at 
Athens of a precinct of Diouy.sus which was the 
seat of the worship of a OLaaoi called t he lobaccln, 
and in it a long inscription which reveals to us the 
constitution of the OLaao^ and the charactc'r of its 
cult.'-' A great jiart of the inscrifition <leals with 
the neces.sary, if not insjiiring, subject of finance. 
But we have also record of a curious sacrifice 
performed in the month Elapheholion. l*ersons 
selected by lot from among the lobaccln personated 
various deities and heroes, Dionysus, Ron*, Pahe- 
mon, Aphrodife, and Protmiryf-Iimns, and received 
portions of the flesh of the sacrifice. It is con¬ 
jectured that under the name I’rot curvf hniiis we 
must Kujipose Orjiliens to he intended ; it was quite 
a eustorn of the mysteries to celebrate god.s and 
founders under names peculiar to the special cult. 
But iji this inscription again it is the l isihle acta 
of eultus thaf, are mentioneil, not the meaning 
attached to tho.se acts. 

Maass, in his 0r})heiis, maintains that (he Orphic 
societies were not always altaclKxl to the worship 
of Dionysus ; Kotmd.ime.s other didt ies, such as Rore 
or lickate, took his ]ilace. Any chthonic cult might 
have an Orphic a.sjject. And the Orphic writ iiig.s 
were accessible to persons outside the 6liacroi. 'I'lie 
Orjiliic hymns which have come down to us are of 
late origin, hut it may ho that in chaiacfer they 
reproduce early ones. These hymns, with their 
fanta.stic cosmogonies, cannot be treated here. 

Ajiproaching the time of the (diristian era, we 
find Orpheus in literature and art taking the phu;e 
of a shepherd of .souls, Mdio had himsi-lf ileseended 
into the realm of Hades in Ids search for his wife 
Enrydice and so was able to guide others through 
its perils. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
he often appears in the jiaintings of the Christian 
catacombs as a symbol of Christ. 

(e) Spread in the ag^. of Ilcllenism. — The age 
which immediately followed the great comjuests 
I of Alexander and the establisliinerit of t.lu> Cr(*ek 
kingdoms of Asia seems to have witnessed the low- 
water mark of religion in tfna-ce and Asia. 'I'lie 
breaking up of nationalif-ies in tlie Persian empire 
neeivssarily involved the abasement of the national 
religions; and the victorious (ireeks and Mace¬ 
donians had little to put in their place. In the 
new-founded and enlarged cities which arose every- 
Avhere in S. Asia from the /Egean Sea to the 
Ganges, the conquerors introduced the cult of their 
own gotls ; temples of Zeus, Apollo, and .Artemis 
Kpnirig up, ami festivals on the model of those in 
11ellas were instituted. But these cults had little 
vitality ; they were encouraged by the rulers for 

1 FinnicuB Mattirims, (U’- Errore profan. rel. 27. 

3 See E. W. T. Maaaa, Orpheun, Munich, 1895, pp. 18-82. 
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merely political reasonn, and they took no hold on 
the poo])le. 'I'Ju; only forms of uorship which had 
any force were tlie eultu.s of the Tuxv, <>i‘ I'oilune, 
of cities and the deilication of the rei^ninj; m<»n- 
archs, whicli were not religion at all in the sense 
of an approacOi to the unseen spiritual powers, hut 
only a gloritication of outward success and pros¬ 
perity. 

Hence we need not he snrjjrised to find that 
before long, esi)eciallY in the ‘2nd cent. U.C., the 
stronger religious of W. Asia revolted against t\\e 
Hellenic inlluc.nce. In India the tlreek deities 1 
were driven out by lluddhisin and Hinduism. Tlie 
religion of the Magi in Persia and Meilia revived, 
and was adopted by tlie cotniuering Partbians. In 
I^^^ypt Isis, with her new consort Sarapis, re¬ 
covered lost ground. In .Jndjea took place the 
notable revolt under the Maccabees, which placed 
the religion of .Jahweh in an unassailable position. 
It was natural that at the satrie time the mystery- 
religions should have issued from ohscurity and 
gained converts in crowds ; for religion is like a 
plant which, when it dies down, sends out from 
the roots fresh shoots. And, as tlie.se religions 
embodied a profound tendency of the age to trans¬ 
fer the stress of religion from the State-<‘ults to 
private beliefs, they gained from that general in- 
slahility of States which made place for the ri.se of 
Home. 

In the Hellenistic age there took place in the 
great cities of Hellenic origin the same process 
which is notable in onr own days. The pojmlation 
flocked into them, and became more and more 
cosmopolitan. Phocnician-s and Jews, lonians ami 
Italians, followed trade wherever it led. At the 
same time the trade in slaves settled in the 
country districts swann.s of captives, Phrygians 
and Thracians, Syrians and Greeks. All these 
ineoniers brought with tliem their deities and the 
traditional rites witli which thej’’w'ere worshipped. 
Prom Phamicia came the (uilt of Baal and Astarte ; 
from Phrygia came the worship of the great goddess 
Cyhele, with whom were associated tlie elleminate 
Attis and the more majestic figure of Sabaziua, 
who combined the functions of the Greek Zeus 
with those, of Dionysus. The cult of Sarapis and 
Isis, which had its origin in Egypt, spread in the 
course of the last three centurie.s U.C. into all the 
great commercial towns. And somewliat later, at 
tlie beginning of our era, the religion of Mithra, 
which was a curious outgrowth of the old religion 
of Persia, spread westward from Cilicia, and became 
a formidable rival to Christianity, having a great 
hold of the Homan legions. The Jews also made 
many iiroselytes ; and their worshij), whicli wa.s 
regarded by the historians of the time as in the 
same class with the other cults which have been 
mentioned, attracted especially the women of the 
we.iilthier cla.sses. 

It would he a long and difficult task, and, in 
fact, impossible, to di.sen tangle the complex threads 
t)f the religions of the age ; we do not know’ enough 
of the peculiarities of each. There w’as a constant 
influence of one on another. For exarnjile, the 
repulsive rite called tauroholium {q.v.), which 
consisted in bathing votaries in the blood of a 
newly slain hull, seems to belong primarily to the 
worship of Cyhele and Sahazius, but it became a 
feature of the cult of Mithra. Apuleius, in his 
curious work, Tlie Golden AsSy is evidently anxious 
to show that the rites of Isis are of a higher and 
better kind than those of Cybele, Hecate, and 
other deities ; hut he altogether fails to impress 
on the reader wherein this superiority consists, or 
wherein his hero Lucius becomes the better when 
he forsakes other deities to become a votary of 
Isis, The Mitliraic religion has been studied 
with the most minute care and good judgment by 
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F. Cumont,^ who has set forth views in regard to 
it. which have been generally accepted by sc liolurs ; 
hut, in the ah.seiu*e of any extant literature to 
milighten us, we have only the vaguest notion 
of tlie real attractions of the cult. See art. 
Mithhaism. 

2 . General character and tendencies.—All these 
religions, by the very necessity of circumstance, 
were not local or civic, hut apjiealed (o men as 
individuals and in groups. All of them were 
prose!yti/Aug, and olVeved to mankind, in competi¬ 
tion with one auotliev, a ViettiM' way of life. All 
that we can atlenmt is to sketch the general 
tendencies whicli wioe. common to them all, so 
tliat they made a definite class. 

From the point of view of this article, theii 
most important characteristic was that, they w<ire 
mqsterics. One and all belonged to those only 
who were initiated, and had secret pracdice.s and 
doctrines which it was not lawlul to reveal. 'J'he 
secrecy of the cults carried with it the necessary 
consequence that their juinciples were handed 
down, from generation to geneiation, by a set of 
priests or hierophants, who usually claimed extim- 
sive pow’ers, and ollercd theiuscKcs as the only' 
legitimate w’ay by winch the di'ities could he 
approached. They held the keys of the gate, and 
by their aid only could the w’ouhl-he votariiis 
attain to a divine communion. We iiml in later 
classical w-riters—Apuleius, Lucian, Juvenal —very 
unattraidive pictures of these hierojihants, who 
were frequently eumu hw, and made a shameless 
trade with sacred things. 

But w'hat constituted the attraction of these 
societies? Why were the priests able to attract 
the men and women wlio were dissalislied w'ith 
their lives and anxious for a better hope? What 
could tliey oiler to the votaries? The best answer 
may be given in a single word. The great need 
and longing of the time was for salvation, djjT-qpia. 
Men and women w'ere eager for such a eommunion 
with the divine, such a realization of the interest 
of God in their atl'airs, as might serve to sujiport 
them in the trials of life, and guarantee to them 
a friendly reception in the world beyond tlie grave. 
To attain peace of mind, a jiosition of confident 
hojie amid tlie blows of circumstance, they w'oukl 
make trial of any seiJiet cult vvliich came their 
W’ay, perhaps of one after anotlier, until they found 
one to satisfy their needs. 

The communion with some saving deity, then, 
was the end of all practice of the mysteries. And 
those of the (iramo-Homan world had in common 
certain features, as to w'hicli tlie best modern 
writers have come to a general agieement. These 
features, briefly, are the following. 

The entry into any of the societies, or Olaaoi, was 
through certain rites of purilicatAon. We have 
already seen that this W'as the case at I’Jeusis, and 
it seems to have been so in other instances. Some¬ 
times the purification was accomjilished by baptism 
in water ; sometimes there was a more repulsive 
baptism of blood. The blood-jmritication of which 
we hear most was the taurobulium. A more ordin¬ 
ary purification in (Greece was that by tlie blood 
of a sacrificed pig. We must not suppose that, in 
origin, these ceremonies arose out of a sense of 
guilt or unfitness for converse with the gods. At 
first the uncleanness from whicli they liberated 
men was only formal, and the rite partook of the 
nature of magic. But by degrees more lofty eon- 
cejitioiis made their way into nien’s minds ; and it 
is to he supposed that many a votary of Cyhele or 
Mithra may have looked bac.k on the blood-hath 
as marking his entry into a better state of exist¬ 
ence. 

1 Textes et monumentsJipurfsrelatiJa auzmytUreade Mithra, 
2 volB., Bruseels, 18U6-9U. 
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It was of the essence of the mysteries to estab¬ 
lish a way of rornmiinion between the votary and 
the savin;: deity who was the [)rotector of the 
so(dety. Scnnetinies this was aecomplislied by a 
sacred meal, sm h as many societies in Greece cele- 
brfite<l on fix<sl days at tlie, tombs of founders of 
families and (dans. At Klensis the drinking of 
the d ran;;! it cal let! KVKedjv was one of the most 
solemn acts of the festival. If we trace these 
mejils of communion backwards, we must suppose 
them to have originated in that ceremonial eat¬ 
ing of tlie sacred animal or plant which belongs 
to the rudest tribes. But we must beware of tlie 
aberrations of a certain school of anthropolo¬ 
gists who tend to overleap all the long series of 
changes wl\i(di took yilace before these savage beliefs 
Isicame humani/ed. These writers assume that 
the notion of a ceremonial eating of a divine 
victim yi(*rHiste<l, not only into the more civilized 
pagan mysf,eri(!s, but even into early (.’hristiariity. 
They take ancient religion at its lowest, not at its 
higher levels. Magic and materialism no doubt 
persisted, but all the nobler sjiirits warred against 
them. 

When a woiy w'as once oy>e.ne<l between the 
votary and that, aspect of the divine natur(^ with 
which he could hold intercovirse, there followed 
an iiroirrfla, or enlighte.nrmmt, which led in some 
castis to visions su(di as A puleius records as seen by 
his Lu( ins, to whom Isi.s appciars as he sJeeyw in a 
vision of the night and says; 

‘Above all, roim'inher and retain in your heart that the 
reiuaitiiny wpace of vour life on earth is dedicated to me, to 
whom you owe all your heinj:.’ 

This w'ould lead, not to a denial of other deities, but 
to a sy)ecial self-conseeration to the service of one. 

All tlie mysteries professed to guarantee not 
only happirmsM in the presiuit life, but a favourable 
recention in the world of thedeatl. They extended 
men B views to take in the future life as well as the 
present one. In the pas.sage just cited Isis says to 
Lucius : 

‘ In iny lu-fpinp: you will live happy and honoured ; and when, 
having fulfilled the allot,ted spacui of life, you siuill go to the 
HhadoH below, there also in that und(.TWorkl I shine through the 
darkneaa . . . and you shall often adore me aa your protectress.’ 
The same language, under similar circum.stances, 
would have been uttered by Cyliele or Mithra. 
Each deity of the mysteries attacdied to him.self a 
body of votaries who were willing to trust him, 
and whose safety he guaranteed amid the sorrows 
of life and on tlie dangerous journey to the world 
of the dead. 

3 . Influence on early Christianity.—The ques¬ 
tion liow far early ("In istianity was afle(;ted by 
the mystic sects of the Gra-co-lioman world is one 
which has been mmdi disttussed in recumt years, 
and oi)ini()ns on the subject ditler widely. We 
must, distinguish between direct influence, any 
borrowing liy tlie lirst preachers of (’hristianity 
from t he pagan mysteries, and indirect influence, 
exerted raflier by the atmosphere which the 
mysteries dillused Mian by direct pressure. The 
former < an have been but slight, since everywhere 
Christ.ianity and the pagan mysteries were bitterly 
ojiposed one to the oilier. But the latter, or 
perhaps tendencies arising from that sinritual con¬ 
dition of the world which favoured the spread of 
the mysteries, must liave been con.siderahle. It is 
clear that these cults smoothed the way for the 
spread of Clnistianily. 

In the teaching of .Jesus Clirist, as reported in 
the Synofitic (Jospels, we find little that is akin to 
the rnystery-eiilts. The ])rearhing is [mblic ; there 
were no c.eremonies of purification and communion ; 
comparatively little is said as to the future life. 
But, when we turn to the Baulim; Epistles and 
the Fourth (iospel, the case is already difl'erent. 
Returning to our statement that the essential 


features of the mysteries were rite.s of initiation, 
rites of communion, and a great concern as to the 
future life, we find that by the end of the 1 st cent, 
all these features were becoming prominent in 
Christianity. St. Paul placed baptism and the 
Christian sacrament on a higdi and spiritual level. 
And the relation of the believer to the exalted 
(fliiist is obviously in a measure parallel to the 
relation betw'een the pagan votary and his saving 
deity, though, of course, in an infinitely nobler 
sphere. The doctrine of heaven and hell, on the 
other hand, of future reward and punishment, has 
no great place in the Pauline scheme ; St. Paul 
seems to nave expected the total annihilation of 
the wicked rather than their releg.'ition to a place 
of punishment. As long as the Christians were 
in constant expectation of the Second Coming of 
their Master, belief in individual destiny to happi¬ 
ness or misery in a spiritual world could not taae 
deep root, although K. H. Charles maintains* that 
such beliefs did at the beginning of our era find a 
))bice in the thoughts of orthodox .lew’s. But the 
concrete views of heaven, hell, and purgatory 
w'hich became usual among Christians after the 
Apostolic Age were taken direct from the teaching 
of the jMigan mysteries, as has been proved by 
Dietericdi in his Ne.kijia^ where he analyzes the 
Ajtoralypse of Peter, and sliow’s its pagan roots. 
At the same time, other elements ])rominent in the 
mysteries made their way into (Christianity—the 
great stress lai<l on the sacraments, and the inter¬ 
cessory powers of the priesthood. 

The intellectual elements in Orphism and 
kindred doctrines, views as to tlie origin of tlie 
world, tlie nature of t he deity, ami tlu; like, did not 
enter much into orthodox (Christianity, but were 
taken over by some of the Gnostic .sects, who 
prided themselves on their 7 »'(i(ris, or saving know¬ 
ledge of .secret truth. Cf., further, Mystkuiks 
(Christian). 

Litkratukk.—T ho literature o( the auhjcct ia enormous in 
extent, and nothing like a full hii>liograi>hy can here he given. 
Very lit tle of it is in Mnglish. The great work of C. A. Loheck, 
A<jliv>}>kamvs, Konig.sberg, 1820, is still iiulispensahle, A very 
readable account of the mystery-religions is given in A. Maury, 
lifilitjiiinx (ie la Orf-ce antique, Paris, 18r)7“r)i), hut it is somewhat 
out of date. Of recent short works, G, Anrich, I>ait antike 
MyKteriemocKen, Gottingen, 1804, is about the best, moderate 
and trustworthy. A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, IKOO, G. 
Wobbermin, lieUq.-geschichll. Studieii zur Fratje der iieein- 
Jtu.'iKutifi den Unhrintenthumti durch dasantike MUHterie.mi.'enen, 
Berlin, 180(5, and R. Reitzenstein, Die heUeninfinchj’n Mysteri^n- 
religionen, I/eipzig, 1010, all conlain useful matter, hut the last 
is very speculative and extreme. As to the amount of inHueni’e 
exen'ised by the mysteries on early Christianity there is at 
nrcHerit a wide varieiy of opinions. In K. Lake, The Earlier 
Ef lint fen of St. I‘aul, London, 1011, and P. Gardner, The 
lieiiijioiiii Experience of St. Paul, do. 1011, more influence is 
attributed, ut all events on the classes who accepted Christi¬ 
anity, than is allowed by conservative writers, or, in the oppo¬ 
site camp, by A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Int.erj>re1er8, Kn^. 
tr., London, 1912. A very learned and moderate estimate is 
set forth by H. A. A, Kennedy, St. Paul and the Myntery- 
Eeligiona, do. 1913. P, GARDNER. 

MYSTERIES (Roman).—There is very little 
to be said on the subject of Roman mysteries. In 
tho Roman religion proper there Avere ceremonies 
of a secret character, as in almost all religions, 
but these had nothing in common with my.steries 
as defined in art. Mysteries (Greek) ; they were 
mere survivals of the rites of primitive Latium 
which had to be kept up because on their continu¬ 
ance firosperity, public and private, w’as supposed 
to depend. Tlieir meaning was often obscure or 
forgotten. 

As early as the 3rd cent. B.c. Italy was invaded 
by Greek and Oriental mystic societies, the char¬ 
acter and history of which have been sketched 
above (see Mysteries [(Jlreek], p. 77). 

In 204 B.C., at the end of the war w’ith Hannibal, 

1 Religxous Development betyoeen the Old and the New Tesla' 
Tnentn, London, 1014, oh. Iv. 
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a sacred stone which represented the Fhryf^ian 
Mother-goddess was brought from Pessinus to 
Rome, and her worship thus gained a footing in 
the city. Private societies, even among the higher 
classes, were formed to carry on her cult. Not long 
afterwards, in 186 ».C., nocturnal fe.stivals attended 
by many irregularities, held in honour of Dionysus, 
spread rapidly over Italy. The Roman Senate 
regarded the matter in the severest light, and 
many men and women Avho were denounced as 
having taken part in such rites were put to death ; 
but the movement was too wide-spread to be 
trampled out. The natural attitude of a patriotic 
Roman towards such religious developments is 
exactly expressed by T. Mommsen ; 

‘ Of course all rational men were ag^reed in the condemnation 
of those spurious forms of religion, as absurd as tliey were 
injurious to the Commonwealth.’ i 

It is characteristic of Mommsen that he would 
not recognize that the mixed people of Lower 
Italy might have religious needs which the stiff 
old religion of Rome could not satisfy. The age 
of Augustus saw some revival of the old Roman 
religion, wlilch, however, could not he galvanized 
into real life. In the age of the Antonines, and 
still more in that of the Severan emperors, Rome 
and Italy were inundated hy a great variety of 
Oriental religious cults—private cults whiclj had 
no connexion with the State, but were kept up by 
thicisi, small coteries of votaries. The ladies of 
the Severan dynasty, Domna, Msesa, Manisea, and 
So{»mias, were natives of Emisa in Syria, and 
closely attached to the wonship of the iJaal there 
venerated—a cultus which Elagahalus, the son 
of Sofemias, introduced as the imj)erial religion. 
These ladies had talent and character ; and the 
Semitic rites which they favoured became fashion¬ 
able. But, apart from that, their age was an 
age of syncretism in religion and the superstitio 
which goes with it. Many high-born women be¬ 
came Jewish proselytes. In the later age of Aure- 
lian and Diocletian the religion of Mithra, which 
had, for reasons which it is hard to discern, be¬ 
come the ruling cult of the Roman army, was 
spread to all the confines of the empire, especially 


Gaul and Germany. Mitliraism and the worship 
of the Phrytdan Great Mother, which was some¬ 
how blended with it, were es.sentially mystery- 
religions. I'he seats of Mitliraic worship were 
caves and underground shrines ; and the rites were 
secret, so secret that we know very little about 
them, though tnany Mithraic shrine-s have been 
discovered, and sculptured remains abound. To 
show the xjrevaience of the ideas of the mysteries 
in this age, we need only appeal to two writers: 
Plutarch * says that it is from the mysteries that 
we gain our best knowledge of the dcemonic 
element in life ; and Clement of Alexandria, though 
he makes a bitter attack on the pagan mysteries 
as rivals of Christianity, yet chooses to express his 
own faith in phrases borrowed from them : 

‘O truly holy Mysteries, O liKht undeliled. 1 am led by the 
torch-bearer to be initiated into heaven and tiod. Through 
initiation I become holy ; the Lord is my hierophant, and as 
photogojfos seals the votary for himself.’ a 
fliLs brief statement is sufficient to show tlmt in 
the Roman empire the prevalence of the mystery- 
religions is not a Roman development, hut repre¬ 
sents the suffocation of the Roman spirit. As 
J. Strzygowski expresses it,* the West expires in 
the embrace of the East. It is a process parallel to, 
and contemporary with, the conversion of the Roman 
empire to the Christian faith. In the ‘Greek’ 
section (n. 82) Apuleius is quoted; and what is 
there said as to the inlluence and character of the 
pagan mysteries and their relation to Christianity 
in the eastern part of the Roman empire, applies 
also in the western part, tliough the difference 
always subsists that m Greek-speaking countries 
more was made of the intellectual aspects of the 
mysteries, in Latin-speaking countries of their 
rites and practices. 

Litbraturb.—-F our pood books serve to guide the student 
throuph the confused medle^V of relipioiis In the Roman empire : 
W. W. Fowler, Experience of the Roman J'eople, London, 
1011; T, R. Glover, The Contact of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire, do. 1009; S. Dill, ifowa?! Society from Eero 
to Marcus Aurelius’^j do. 1006 ; J. R^ville, La Religion d Rome 
tons lee Sdvhree, Pans, 1886. I>. GARDNER. 

MYSTERY - PLAYS. —See Miracle - Plays, 
Mysteries, Moralities. 
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Introductory (R. M. Jones), p. 83. 

Primitive (E. Lehmann), p. 85. 

Buddhist (L. de la Valli!:k Poussin and E. J. 

Thomas), p. 85. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 87. 

Christian— 

New Testament (R. M. Jones), p. 89. 

Roman Catholic (J. Chapman), p. 90. 

Protestant (R. M. Jones), p. 101. 

MYSTICISM (Introductory).—‘ Mysticism,’ in 
common speech-usage, is a word of very uncertain 
connotation. It has in recent times been used as 
an equivalent for two characteristically different 
German words : Mystizismus, which stands for the 
cult of the 8U[)ernatural, for theosophical pursuits, 
for a spiritualistic exploitation or psychical re¬ 
search ; and Mystik, which stands for immediate 
experience of a divine-human intercourse and rela- 
tion.ship. The word ‘ mysticism ’ has, furthermore, 
been commonly used to cover both (1) the first-hand 
experience of direct intercourse with God and (2) 
the theologico-metaphysical doctrine of the soul’s 
possible union with Ab.solute Reality, i.e. with 
God. It would be conducive to clarity to restrict 
the word ‘ mysticism ’ to the latter significance, 
namely, as an equivalent for the German word 

1 Hist , of Rome , Eng. tr., London, 1888, bk. iii. oh. xili. 


Christian— 

Russian (K. Grass), p. 103. 

Greek.—See Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), 
Neo-Platonism, Pindar, Plato. 

Hebrew and Jewish (J. Abei.son), p. 108. 

Hindu (H. MacNicol), p. 113. 

Muslim.—See SOfIs. 

Persian. —See ftuFi's. 

Roman. —See I^ystkries (Roman). 

Mystik, and as designating the historic doctrine, of 
the relationship and potential union of the human 
soul with Ultimate Reality, and to use the term 
‘mystical experience’ for direct intercourse with 

First hand, or mystical, experience is primarily 
a psychological question ; the doctrine of mysticism 
is essentially a metaphysical problem. Mystical 
exj)erience is as old as liunianity, is not confined to 
any one racial stock, is undoubtedly one of the 
original grounds of personal religion, and does not 
.stand or fall with the truth or falsity of the 
metaphysically formulated doctrine of mysticism. 
Mystical experience is marked by the emergence 
of a type of consciousness which is not sharply 

I de Defeetu oractUorum, xlv. 417 O. 
a Protrept. 120, 1. 
a KUinatien, Leipzig, 1903, p. 234. 
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focalized, or clearly ditrcrcntiated into a ftnhjec 
oltjeot state. The ‘ subject ’ and ‘ object’ are fusC' 
into an undivided one. ^Vhateve^ is seen, heard 
or felt in these inonients is flooded with an inrusi 
from the abysses of the inner life. Dcep-lyin 
j>owers, not ordinarily j)ut nito }>lay, seem sud 
denly liberated. The usual insulations, whicl 
•sunder our inner life into somethinf? like compart 
merits, seem sliot throu;,di. The whole bein;'—ii 
an inUi^ral and undivided experience— finds itself. 
Not only so, hut transcendent energies from heyon 
the margin appear to ‘invade ’ the individual sel 
a larger, environing consciousness, an enfoldin, 
presence, makes itself felt. These undifferentiatet 
exiieriences—.1. A. Stewart, in his MyUis of Flat 
(London, 1905), calls them ‘ transcendental con 
sciousness’—occur in a great variety of fields, ii 
numerous ways, and witli all degrees of de})th an< 
inclusivenesH. Lofty apjirec.iation of beauty oi 
Bublimity, absorbed enjoyment of music?, serciin 
companionship with nature, sudden in.sight intc. 
the meaning of a truth, the awakening of love, 
inoral exaltation of life in the pursuit of duty, 
illustrate some tyjies of experience which iin 
mensely transcend ‘knowledge’—experiences ix 
which ‘sultjecf and ‘object’ are fused into an 
undifl'eriint iated one, and in which self is identified 
with <d»ject. 

Keligious mystical ex])erience is an intense, am 
strikingly dynami(!, variety of this fused, undiller- 
entiateil <?onsciou.snesH. 'I'he individual soul feel.^' 
invaded, vitalized w'ith now energy, mei'ged wit! 
an enfolding presence, liberated and exalted witl 
a senH(‘of having found what it has always sought, 
and flooded witli joy. In many instances, esjie- 
{?ially with jiersons of jieculiar jisychical disposition, 
the mysti(!al experience is attended with unusual 
phenomena, such as automatic voices or visions, 
jnofound body changes, swoons, or ecstasies. 'J'hese 
physical phenomena are, however, only the more 
intense and excessive resonances and’ reverbera- 
timis which in milder degrees accompany all 
jrsychical processes. They mark no rank of 
sainthood, and indicate no miracle-working power. 
The mystical experience, es[)ccially in the loftiest 
spiritual gc.niuses of the race, may very well be 
tiie emergenc(» of a new tyjie-level of life, a higher 
manner of covrespondeiute with ultimate sources of 
reality, an Han vital of the soul, a surge of the 
entire self towaixls ineffable fullness of life. It 
may be, in the higher sphere of the inner life, an 
instance of what biologists call a tropism, i.e. an 
inherent tendency of a living thing to turn towanls 
the sources of its nutriment. We are here pr imarily 
cori(!erned, however, with the fact of such an ex¬ 
perience and with its functional value. The 
mystical experience itself, as nn inner life-event, 
is unmistakably one of the great tap-roots of 
personal religion, bringing, as it does, to the 
recipient undernonstrable, but at the same time 
irrefragable, certainty of higher personal life in 
contact with the irersonal self, and revealing a 
superaddition of life-functions and new depth-levels 
of truth. It is not necessary to conclude that 
‘ oracular communication,’ or mysterious informa¬ 
tion, or ideas with novelty of content come into 
the world through the secret door of mystical 
ojrenings. ‘Ideas’ and ‘communications’ and 
‘ infornration * prove always, when they are ex¬ 
amined, to have a historical background. They 
show the marks of group-exjierience, and they do 
not drop ready-made into the world from some 
other region. The mystical experience has un¬ 
doubtedly a noetic value. But it consists in lea|)8 
of insight through heightened life, in an inten-sify- 
in^ of vision through the fusing of all the deep- 
lyrng powers of intellect, emotions, and will, and 
in a corresponding surge of conviction through 


the dynamic integrfition of personality, rather 
than in the ‘ gift ’ of new' concrete knowledge- 
facts. 

‘ Mysticism,’ on the other hand, in its narrow 
and exact historical significance, is a doctrine of 
union Avith the Absolute. It imjdies a certain 
metaphysical conception of (iod and of the soul, 
and it inifdies, further, a ‘ mystic way ’ of attaining 
union with the Absolute. The fundamental ineta- 
physics in w hich the doctrine of Christian mysticism 
IS grounded is Greek rationalistic metaphysics, 
formulated by Socrates and hi.s great successors, 
I’lato, Aristotle, and IMotinus. God, according to 
this Greek interpretation—and for the present 
purpose the variations of it rna}^ be ignored—is 
Absolute Reality, Pure Being, Per fect Form, with 
no admixture of ‘matter,’ i.e. with no potentiality 
or po.ssihility of change. God is Tliat-whieh- 
absolirtely-is, one, jrerrnanent, immutable, and free 
of everything that implies j>rocoss or ‘ becoming.’ 
Ile{?annot, therefore, be found in finite things, or 
in transitory hajrpenings, or in passing states of 
mind. He is utter 1 3 ^ beyond the here and the now. 
He is for ever above all that can be seen or felt or 
known or named. There is, hoAvever, something 
in the hunran soul which is iinsundered from the 
Absolute, something which essentially is that 
Reality. There are many names for this ‘ un- 
sundered something’ in the soul—‘pure reason,’ 
‘active reason,’ ‘creative reason,’ ‘recollective 
faculty,’ ‘ap(;x of mind,’ ‘ abj'^ss of mind,’ ‘ground 
of consciousness,’ ‘ s^'ntcresis,’ ‘divine spaik,’ 
‘Avord of God,’ ‘ inward light,’ ‘uncreated centre.’ 
However it may be named, it is conceived as an 
original ground or junction of soul Avith (iod, an 
unlost and inalienable soul-centre, the source and 
basi.s of all real knoAvledge of absolute truth, of 
die idea of the Good, ami of all ideas of nniver.sal 
lignilrcance. The soul can know' super-eni]ui i<;al 
eality only because, W'hen it sinks to its deejiest 
ieritre, it is one Avith that reality ; it is identical 
with what it knows. 

'This intellectual formulation—and it is the 
metaphysics underlying historical riiysl ieism— 
lecessarily involves avianegativa. The Ah.solute 
teality, the God Avith whom the soul seeks to be 
inited, is above and beyond all that is concrete 
and finite. To ascribe any finite qualili(!s or 
diaracteristics to Him is to limit Him. We (?an 
iriiserve the infinite oneness and Avholene.ss of His 
leing only by eliminating all that is finite in our 
account of Him. He is not ‘this’; He is not 
this’; He is not ‘this.’ 'The soul that would 
each the goal of bliss in union with Him must 
herefore rise above (or sink beloAv) states and 
processes, above emotions and thoughts, above 
aspirations and deeds, and find, in Avordless com- 
iiunion, in a consciousness tran.scending images, 
deas, or states of any kind, a junction of soul- 
lentre Avith Absolute Reality—‘a flight of the 
done to the Alone.’ 

'The ‘mystic Avay,’ ‘this flight of the alone to 
he Alone,’ is described as steej) and hard, lonely 
md arduous, a way of ‘ ladders’ and ‘steps’ and 
ascents.’ The historic ‘ grades ’ which divide ‘ the 
vay ’ into AvelJ-rnarked leveks, or heights of a.scent, 
re the ‘ purgative,’ the ‘ illuminative,’ and the 
unitive ’ stages. The attemjrts to formulate rnys- 
cisni into a fixed doctrine or systematic description 
F the spiritual life are necessarily only partially 
iiccessful, and the carefully labelled stages of the 
rny.stic Avay ’ only loosely sum up and recapitulate 
he unfolding processes of the soul on its way to 
'od. Like the metaphysics with which mysticism 
allied, these formulations are partly true and 
artly false. 

LrTERATCRK.—See list of authorities at end of art. MrsTtoisii 
Christian, ProtesUnt). KUFUS M. JoNES. 
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MYSTICISM (Primitive).—Religious mysti¬ 
cism in the hi^-,her sense of the word, as an intuitive 
and ecstatic union with the deity obtained by 
means of contemplation and other mental exer¬ 
cises, is very rarely found among primitive races. 
They lack, as a rule, that idea of God as a spiritual 
and universal being which is the tlieoretical pre¬ 
supposition of tliis elevating of the mind ; and 
their lower stage of reflexion does not allow them 
to pass through the series of abstractions and 
psychological analyses ordinarily involved in the 
practices of the mystics. 

Nevertheless, as the idea of gods or ghosts as 
spiritual powers which take jmssession of man is 
current among the jirimitive peoples, and in so far 
as the sorcerer’s art actually aims at inducing a 
possessed state of that sort, we very often meet 
with a ‘ mystical union ’ in the lower sense of the 
word, and, in fact, must regard it as typical of 
primitive religion. 

1. Mana, etc.—'rids is seen most clearly in the 
earlier stag(;s of primitive religion—nowadays 
termed ‘ pre-animistic ’—where there is as yet no 
mention of gods or personal spirits, hut holiness is 
conceived slmjdy as a number of impersonal or 
undideientinted powers reigning over mankiml 
and nature, hut abiding in some elected persons 
(chiefs or sorcerers) whose nature fits them to be 
th(! instruments of these powers—the niana of the 
Melanesians, the oret^dit of the Iroquois, powers 
which, on the one hand, make the chiefs and their 
property tabu, and, on the other hand, enable 
them, without any consecration or other special 
ceremony, to exercise strong influences not only 
on tlie members of the tribe but even on nature, 
procuring rain ami fertility, or, on the contrary, 
provoking thunder, hurricanes, etc. 

In so far as mnna is identical with the tabued 
man’s nature itself (his special soul), we can 
hardly speak of a possessed state or of mysticism 
at all. hut in some cases the rruina is considered 
not merely as a faculty in the individual, but as 
a power in se of a (uirtain superhuman character 
which partially takes up its abode in favoured 
persons. As to the Great Si)irit of the Algonquins, 
we do not know whether it signities only the 
powerful human soul or an independent being. 
At any rate, when the inward power in chiefs or 
sorcerers is conceived as a partaking of a sujier- 
human power working through their actions, the 
phenomenon must be designated as a case of 
mysticism. And what is especially to be noted is 
that the type of holiness realized by these persons 
is essentially the same as is shown in all mystics 
of the world, viz. a holy man is endowed with 
certain gifts (a higher nature) that make him 
godlike—according to the ideas of the godhead— 
or at least enable him to exert influences which 
snrpaKs the ordinary human faculties. 

2. Shamanism. — Most forms of shamanism 
come w ithin the. sphere of mysticism. 'I'lie cere¬ 
monies of the Yakuts in Siberia, as described by 
W. Itndlofl'(y4 wj Sibirienr, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 1 fl'.), 
exhibit, the manifold endeavours of the sham.an to 
communicate with the deity and to penetrate into 
the heavens, in whose higlliest region UIgdn Ilai 
(‘the heavenly god’) resides. The trances of the 
shaman, produced by moans of ecstatic dancing, 
reduce him to a state of unconsciousness in which 
his soul has left the body to unite with the god or 
at least to dwell in his immediate presence. The 
most characteristic moment is the ‘shamanizing’ 
itself, 'rhe medium or instrument of this process 
is the shaman’s drum, w hich he, as a result of the 
magdcal faculties acquired by his trances, fills 
witTi demoniac forces; the ghosts of the lower 
world now reside in the drum, by aid of whicli the 
shaman is able to provide himself and the people 


present with new vital force, to heal disease, 
promote fertility, etc. The mystical element in 
this process is the presence of the divine essence in 
the shaman and his distribution of it to others. 

These shamanistic phenomena are found in 
Arctic Asia and America, and seem to be confined 
to tins ethnologic and climatic zone; hut, as 
shamanism, at least in its Siberian shape, is 
largely influenced by the great Indo-Iranian re¬ 
ligions of Asia, especially in regard to mythological 
figures and cosmology, we cannot regard it as a 
genuine type of primitive mysticism. 

3 . Fetishism.—A truer illustration is afforded 
by African fetish-priests (gnngasy etc.). Accord¬ 
ing to the record of A. Bastian (Deutsche Expedi¬ 
tion an die Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 1874-76, i. 65f.), 
the natives of the Lo.ingo Coast, in casiis of grave 
sickness, send for two priests, w'ho, by means of 
dances round the fire, jumping, and whirling, fall 
into a trance and enter into a state of possession 
during w-liich the voices of the demons inspiring 
them are heard through these skilful ventriloquists. 

4 . Medicine-men. — 'I’he medicine-men of the 
Indian tribes in many cases also assume the powers 
of demons by dressing in fantastic garb—hides, 
skulls, masks—and imitating the actions of the 
impersonated demon or animal, its movements, its 
howling, etc. In this way the mediciine-man 
directly represents the spirit whose help is w^anted. 
He even tries by means of trances, intoxications, 
or sweat-baths to induce a state of unconscious- 
ne 8 .s in order to lay liimself open to the approach 
of the spirit. 

Higher ideas of the godhead, such as have arisen 
among several Indian tribes, endow- this relation 
to the spirit with a noble character. C. A. 
Eastman, a horn Indian, bears witness to spiritual 
experiences of a wider range in describing a young 
man’s religious initiation, broadly interpreted in¬ 
deed, in modern Christian language : 

‘That solitary coinniiuiion with the Unseen which was the 
hi^rheHt expression of our reJij;{ion« life is partly described in the 
word hatttheday, literally “mysterimiH feelinjf,” which has been 
variouNly Iruiielatcd " fastint; ” and “dreainiiiy.” It may better 
be interpreted as “ consciousness of the divine," 

The first harnbeday, or reliifious retreat, marked an epoch in 
the life of the youth, which may be compared to that of con- 
flruiation or conversion in Christian experience. llaviiiK first 
prepared himself by means of the purifying vapor-hath, and 
cast olT 08 far as possible all human or fleslily infiuencos, the 
younu man sought out the noblest height, tlie most command¬ 
ing Hummit in all the surrounding region. Knowing that God 
sets no value upon material things, he took wiUi him no offer¬ 
ings or sacriflees other than symbolic objects, such as paints 
and tobacco. Wisliing to appear before Him in all humility, he 
wore no clothing, save his inoccasins and breech-clout. At the 
solemn hour of sunrise or sunset he took up his position, over¬ 
looking the glories of earth and facing the “Great Mystery,” and 
there he remained, naked, ere(;t, silent, and motionless, exposed 
to the elements and forces of Ills arming, for a night and a day 
to two days and nights, hut rarely longer. Souietimes he 
would chant a hymn without words, or offer the ceremonial 
“ filled pipe." In this lioly trance or ecstasy the itidian mystic 
found Iiis highest liappiness and the motive power of his 

dstence. 

W^iieii he returned to the camp, he must remain at a distance 
until he bad again entered tlie vapor-bath and prepared him¬ 
self for intercourse with iiifl fellows. Of the vision or sign 
vouchsafed to him lie did not speak, unless it had included 
some coiumis.siori whicli must be publicly fulfilled. Honietimes 
ail old man, standing upon the brink of eternitv, might reveal 
to a chosen few the oracle of his long-past youtn ’ (The Soul of 
the Indian, Iloston and London, Kill, pp. 6-8). 

Litrraturr.—T he facts of primitive mysticism must he 
sought for in the special ethnological works. For American 
shamanism, e.w., see W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'wiwin of the 
Ojibwtt,' in 7 liliEW llBfilJ, p. 166, and the works mentioned 
above. General aspects are treated in E. Lehmann, Mynticism 
in Heathendom and Christendom, Eng. tr., London, ItllO, 

ch. i. f. E. Lehmann. 

MYSTICISM (Buddhist).—There is no mysti¬ 
cism in Buddhism, if the word ‘ mysticism ’ is under¬ 
stood quite strictly; immediate, non-disenrsive, 
intuitive, relation with tlie AhsoluLe, whether 
personal (Christian, Muhammadan, Bhagavata 
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mysticism) or impersonal {Neo-Platonism, Vedftnta 
proper). The relations of the mystic with the 
Absolute, in contradistinction with the mediate 
relations of the devotee througli faith, prayer, and 
liturgy, are merely (juiescent or passive; they aim 
at absorpt ion, at the merj.;ingof individual thought 
and being in the Absolute; and the nrocess is 
carried on under the impulsion, the guiuance, the 

f :ra(!e, the essential attractive power of the Abso- 
ute. 

There i.s no Absolute according to all the ‘ortho¬ 
dox ’ forms of Buddhist thought—whether Little 
or (ireat Vehicle—and, therefore, there is no Bud¬ 
dhist mysticdsrn. 

But the word ‘ mysticism ’ may be, and as a matter 
of fact often is, employed with less accuracy, and it 
frequently covers the whole field of extra-rational 
intuitions and ^nactices by which some supra- or 
extra-rational aim is obtained, as well as the fan¬ 
tastic cosmological theories of the stages by which 
the soul ascends to the Absolute.* Methods of 
concentration of thought, trances, ecstasies, are, 
in fact, usually found along with a thoroughgoing 
mysticism, the auxiliary and preparatory part of 
the or attainment of knowledge ; and, where 

such practices are found, tliere is ‘ mysticism,’ even 
where the essential characderistic of mysticism, 
immediate, intuitive relation with the Absolute, 
is wanting. 

(1) It should be ol>eerved that, if Buddhism 
ignores every positive and real Absolute, it has an 
absolute aim, viz. the «lestruction of the ‘contin¬ 
gent,’ of the ‘caused existence’ {saniskfta) ■, the 
obtaining of the ‘uncaused’ {asamjikTta). Merging 
into nothingness is, in Budclhism, the counterjiart 
of the ‘merging into the One’of the Vedanta or 
Neo-Platonism. Buddhism agrees with monism 
so far as the relative or contingent is concerned. 
The diHereiice is evident enough ; no immanence, 
no attractive power, can be asserted of the ‘ not to 
be reborn’; and, wlien the texts say that ‘there is 
an Unborn {ctidta), an IJniiaused, an Immutable,’ 
they mean only that there is a way leading to the 
death without rebirth. But the fact is important 
that nirvana i.s described in ‘mystic’ jilirases— 
borrowed from Brahmani.sm. 

(2) To realize its aim, the ‘most orthodox’ Bud¬ 
dhism relies on rationalistic devices. It cannot be 
too much empha.sized that Buddhism firetend.s to 
be rationalistic and ‘ scientilic,’ though it need 
hardly be saitl that the reason and science of India 
in the 6th cent. B.C. are not in every way our 
reason, our science. 

Many of tlie current Indian theories of cos¬ 
mology and science, especially medieval science, are 
treated as accepted facts in all the Indian i>iiilo- 
BOjdiies. But on the basis of their own standard of 
scientific knowledge — transmigration, c.p., is a 
scientific fact—the Indian pliiloso|)hies develofied 
consistent and logical system.s, using legitimate 
rnethoils of evidence and proof, and (excepting the 
purely ortluxlox ritualism) rejecting sacrifice as a 
means. 

Primitive Buddhism, like the orthodox systems, 
waa entirely rationalistic, diflering only in method, 
in that it refused to give any answer to certain 
ontological rpiestions which it considered usele.ss, 
and in more rigid accuracy, at lea.st sometimes, 
putting blame and ridicule on the people who 
endeavour to be reborn in Brahmft’s heaven. No¬ 
body has ever seen Bralima, not even the of 
old. Buddha condemns the principle of authority, 
and explains in so many words that the Trutlis 
are of no avail, when they are accepted on his 

1 Such a theory of stag'es In not in itself more mystical than 
any other cosnmlogical theory, but it may have a basis in 
mysticism in so far as it originates in an attempt to represent 
locally the different degrees of concentration in trance. 


authority, when they have not been ascertained 
and realized by personal etlort. Buddha knows 
only observable facts : ‘ given the colour and tlie 
visual organ, there is visual knowledge, . . . there 
is desire, there is act, there is rebirth,’^ and he 
will be satisfied when he has found the thera[)t!utic 
of desire—as a good physician who does not care 
for metaphysics: pliysics are a large enough Held, 
when the patient is sullering. 

But, in the Indian systems, beside the rational¬ 
istic method was the method of trance, devices 
intended to produce ecstasy in which the Truth is 
realized. In Buddhism the goal is not reached by 
this means. The practice of trance, however, may 
form a part of the training in winning the detach¬ 
ment necessary for realizing the Trutlis, and thus 
it may have its place in the theraiieutic of desire. 
Trances are therapeutically indifl'erent: when un¬ 
dertaken ivith desire, in order to obtain advantages 
in this life or reward in another birth, tliey are 
bad—from the point of view of the aim to be 
obtained, i.e. nirvana. When undertaken in order 
to strengthen the yiower of thought, the power of 
will, or to confirm the knowledge obtained by dis¬ 
cursive moan.s, trance is good ; and some Buddliists 
willingly lidmit that it cannot be dispensed with. 
There have been monks adtlicted to dhyCina, who 
were opposed to the partisans of tlie rationcalistic 
study of dJuirma, as we know by a single reference. 

The knowledge which libernte-s from rebirth is 
not a gnosis ; it is the deliberate and true apprecia¬ 
tion of the natural impermanency of things, of the 
natural painfulness of life. It is a ‘correct act of 
attention ’ {yoniko manasikdra). Such knowledge 
cuts the root.s of desire and, therefore, of life. 

Trances do not confer on the ecstatic an increase 
of knowledge, a more accurate or a more extended 
intelligence of the nature of Hull'ering.® They con¬ 
fer a firmer knowledge, wliich enables the ecstatic 
to look always at tilings as they are, without 
being ever deceived by their apparent stability or 
pleasantne.s.s. After again and again practising 
the ahibhabhdvandy the beauty ami tlie flesh of a 
w’onian are no longer seen, but only the skeleton 
and the following putrefaction. When a man has 
practised the concentrations of ‘ the realm of non- 
matter’ {drupyasamdjiatti), he forgists how to see 
colours, how to hear sounds, how to smell odours, 
and become.s inaccessible to the desires vvliieh are 
born from the senses : through such concentrations 
he may obtain the privilege of remaining for cen¬ 
turies in the highest heavens; but a Budilhist 
looks at them as useful steps towards ar/ta^-ship. 
Moreover, concentration, whatever its object, gives 
to the mental organism a special vigour : to look 
at sonietliing blue till one sees the ‘ blue’ with the 
closed eyes does not, by itself, eradicate desire; 
but it is an excellent device, because it makes the 
beginner fit for better and more specific exerci-ses— 
the contemplation of the Truths. But trances, as 
they are of no avail when they are not guided and 
dominated by the ‘ correct act of attention,’ are by 
no means inaispensable. To obtain deliverance, it 
was enough for Gautarni the Meagre to understand 
that ‘ death is the end of life,’ and to realize, merely 
by the sight of the dying out of the lamps of the 
convtjnt, the universal rule of decay. 

(3) It njay be observed that the position of pen¬ 
ance (^ajoa,s) and devotion (bhnkti) is parallel to the 
position of concentration or ecstasy ; like the latter, 
both penance and devotion are secondary. 

A certain amount of asceticism (brahmacharya)^ 
in the sense of abstinence from physical pleasures, 

1 Sarhyutta, passim. 

2 See, however, C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddfiiat Psychology, 
London, 1914, p. 1251. (on the prajfld and the ‘supernormal* 
oonsciousness). There is in the attainment of the lour Truths 
a mystical element. They must not merely be known {vijfldta) 
but realised {sdkfdtkrta). 
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is indeed necessary, and there cannot be hope of 
eradicating desire if a man lives in the very hre of 
passion, i.e. in secular life, or transgresses the 
mural rules (ilia) ; but ilia and penitential observ¬ 
ances (vrata) are by themselves not me,rely of no 
avail, but form one of the bonds (samyojana) 
broken by the converted. Nevertheless, Buddha 
does not reject penance, and some of his disciples 
are indeed very good ascetics, living in cemeteries, 
eating just enough not to starve, and keeping 
similar rules (dhula-prev.epls), which, according to 
tradition, Buddha permitted, but refused to make 
compulsory. 

On the other hand, devotion to the Master is 
utterly meaningless and deceitful to one who does 
not know the Truth : ‘Anyone who sits near me, and 
even touches my garment, if he does not see the 
Law, is indeed very far from me’ ; but, when the 
theoretical and rigid Udayin rebukes the simple- 
souled Ananda : ‘ Why do you care for the cosmical 
power of the Master?,’^ Buddha rebukes Udayin : 
‘ If Ananda were to be reborn, he would obtain, 
owing to his confidence in my power, seven heavenly 
births, seven births as a king ; but he will be in this 
life liberated from existence.’ 

The consistent adherence of historical Buddhism 
to its rationalistic tenets, coupled with its compre¬ 
hensiveness—Buddhism makes allowance for the 
my.sticism, asceticism, and devotion which are per¬ 
manent feat>ures of Indian life and thought—ex- 
plaims the longevity of the True Law, From the 
earliest times to the rising of Amitabhisin and 
Tantric Mahayana there has been no transformation 
of the essence of the True Law, the whole of which 
is summarized in the four Truths ; but there has 
been a large development of all the subsidiary 
elements. 

I.TruRATURK,—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Btiddhint Psychology, 
Loiiduti, nn4, p. ; and the art. Tkancb (nuddhist). 

L. DK LA VALLiiE PoussiN and F. j. Thomas. 

MYSTICISM (Chinese).—The theories of Lao- 
tse (Laocius) bear many resemblances to the Brah 
manic.al jihilo.sophy, and present many parallels to 
the teaching of the Creek mysti(!s. Ilis theme is 
Tao, a term already familiar to Chinese thought 
long before his tirnefdlh cent. n.C.), but which he 
informed with a new and transcendental meaning, 
HO profound as to render any (lomprelnmsive delini- 
tion of it impossible. Tao is the Oltinnite Keality, 
anterior to and higher than heaven, exi.sting before 
time began, and precedent to the rnanifeHted Uod. 
It is the principle or law of nature, eternal, un¬ 
changing, and all-pervading, and as such must 
have existed prior to any j)ersonilicatiou, wliich 
can only be regarded as a (h;velopment and cor¬ 
porate expression of that principle. It is the P'irst 
Cause of all existence, manifesting itself in the 
creator and the visible universe. I’lie idea of the 
creator, as exjues.sod by theists, is, almost inevit¬ 
ably, influenced by anthropomorphic conceptions, 
but Lao-tse attem])ted to go a stage backward, 
and to picture a condition of things when the only 
existence was that of Tao, the principle or law 
which is the root of all phenomena, and by which 
all nature is ord(*red ana controlled. No name or 
title was adecaiate to describe this principle, and 
Lao-tse was forced to content himself with the 
ambiguous term Tao, i.e. ‘ the way,’ or the prin¬ 
ciple in operation, as reflected in the course of 
nature, a term which later exponents of the Tao¬ 
istic school apj)lied in a somewhat difl'erent manner. 
This principle is devoid of personality, and is with¬ 
out any of the attributes which are associated with 
humanity, including that of consciousness ; in other 
words, its action is represented as necessary and 

1 Ahguttara, i. 227; the voice of a Tath&grata s'oea throus:h 
the coiuplete universe of 1,000,000,000 worldg. 


automatic. It can be defined only in m'gativi* 
terms, such as ‘colourless,’ ‘sountlU-ss, ‘un- 
material,’ for the reason that it i.s invisible, in¬ 
audible, intangible. Lao-tse was most anxious, 
it would .seem, to avoid the [lossihility of his Tao 
being regarded as, in any sen.se, coiujiarahlc with 
the various deities which were .supposed to jiresidc 
over the several departments of iiatuie and those 
which were u,ssociatcd with the name.s of deceased 
individuals, producing that very element of division 
and decentralization which wa.s the antithesis of 
his idea of centricity and unity. His conception 
of creation was that out of Tao, tlie eternal 
ultimate princi})lc, came the One, i.e. the Great 
Monad, or material cause of the universe ; the One 
produced the two primary e.ssences, the i/ao<j and 
tlie yin ( = pOHitive and negative), vepre.senting and 
emhiacing all the great antinomies, male and 
female, light and shade, etc., and these gave birth 
to the three powers of nature—heaven, earth, and 
man—whoseeo-ojieration resulteil in the [iroduction 
of all creature.s. Tao is not only the ultimate 
source of all existence, but it piu vades, influences, 
and harmonizes all the phenomena of nature, and 
its quiet but all-efl'ective operation is the exemplar 
upon which all human activities should he modelled, 
in contradistinction to the hustling ofliciousness 
and blustering self-a-ssertivencss which were char¬ 
acteristic of bis times, and which had wrouglit 
such havoc in national and social conditions. 'I'liis 
is tlie grournlwork of Lao-t.se’s jihilosopliy, and 
supj)lies the motive of his theory of inaction, or 
non-interfcronce, which occupies so jirominent a 
place in the Tao-Tch Kin<j, and u'hich is intended 
to imuilcate the importance of af taining that com¬ 
plete vacuity ami extinction of diisirc which alone 
can iinlucc to the possession of Tao, and the entire 
surrender of man’s being to its all-notent inlhiences, 
with the i(!sult that the advanced scholar becomes 
exempt from the trammels of mattisr ami tlie 
limitations of space and time. The line of argu¬ 
ment thus faintly sketched was the natural reaction 
of Lao-tse’s despondency at the political (;liaos of 
the j>eriod of the Chow dynasty in wiiich he 
lived ; the internecine struggles of the petty States 
which compo.scd the emi)ire ; the race lor advance¬ 
ment which characterized tlie ollicial classes ; and 
the abandonment to pleasure and lic.eiitiousiiess 
which was almost universal in the case of those 
who liad the opportunity of indulging themselves. 

There is little or no Iheolugiital element in Lao- 
tse’s philosophy, and tlie place which he gives to 
heaven is subordinate and secondary, contrary to 
the earlier usage which reprcseiitetl 7Vio as au 
attribute of heaven. Tlie conception of God was 
ot little consequence, since he did not anlicipate 
the possibility of approach to or ulfiiiity wi(h Him, 
but, since his aim is to glorify Tao as the supreme 
principle, and model, lie naturally decided on 
giving it tlie paramount position. His di.sci[)le, 
Chuang-tae (Sanc.ius), however, approximat es more 
closely to tlie orthodox opinion, reganliiig T'icn, or 
God, as the great hirst Cause, and 'Tao as the 
virtue or manifestation of the divine First Prin¬ 
ciple, wliich he, in one passage, describes as the 
‘ happiness of God.’ It would seem that 'Tao, witli 
Saiieius, was equivalent to the 'Teh of Lao-tse, 
i.e. the virtue, or transmitted energy of heaven, 
whilst 'Tao is its inherent principle. The verdict 
of posterity was in favour of Chuang-tse’s inter¬ 
pretation, and later Taoism was developed on the 
theological side, until its final concretion in a 
Taoist pantheon. 

'Tao i.s the natural heritage of man, but, in the 
majority of cases, that inheritance has been set 
aside by other interests. The quest of Too may, 
and must, be undertaken, if men are to regain 
that tranquillity, that complete contentment. 
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which can never i>e acquiretl by the worldly- 
minded. The steps in the. process are Rirnilar to 
tho.se which arc the coin moii places of inysticH 

E eiuirally. (1) The first sta^e is purgation. As 
ao-tse says, ‘ Only one who is eternally free from 
eart hly passions can appndierid the spiritual e.ssenee 
of Trio.' (’liuan;t^-tsc says of the s.'ij^e.s, or perfect 
men, ‘ They wear the foMiis of men, but are with¬ 
out human jtassions.’ 'I'lie pr()ceH.s is a lonj^ ami 
painful one, ami I.ich tse (l.iciu.s) is represented as 
tcllin;^' an amhitious (lisci]>Ie of his own exiieriences 
as a novice, wlum for ttie space of three years liis 
Maslf-r (lid not dei^oi to bestow a ^dance on him, 
and rune years jiassed before lie. attained that inner 
unity which was liis aim. ‘ 1 hav(! not yet suc- 
(rei'dcd in clisarisin^ mv luuirt of impuritie.s ami 
disc'ardin^ wisilom,’ is tlie confession ol a profess(;d 
teache.r, wli(» faihal to achieve such harmony with 
Trio a.s would have cnahled him to overcome the 
oj»j)osition of material laws. (2) 'The second sta^^e 
is illumination, wlnm virtue n'quires no lon;i:er 
a conscious cll'ort, but Ixatomes an unconscious 
habit,. Lao-tse constantly depriic.ated the in- 
ter(!Hte(l ‘virtue’ of his own times, when the 
would-be ‘virtuous’ wtjre clmraettu'i/.ed by a<mte 
self-consinousiu^ss and w(!re actuattsl by me.rcenary 
motivi^s. (.S) Mn.ny instances an* ^iveii of the tliird 
st,a;jr<*, w’lu'ii an inm'r unity is at tamed, notably by 
Lieh i,H(‘ Clrd cent.. !!.(;.)—that of Sliaiie (’li'iu 
K'ai, who thus f'xplairusl his extraordinary inde¬ 
pendence of mitural laws: ‘My miml was simply 
One, jttid mal-erial objects thusollered no resistance. 
'I’hat is all’; and 'I’se llsia, who said: ‘ d’lie man 
wJio acliieves harmony with Too enters into close 
urii.son with ext«'rna.l (dtjects, and none of them has 
the jiower to haiin or hinder him.’ 'I'liis is the 
j'oal of Taoist ambition, viz. to attain to sucli an 
unconscious harmony with nature as to become the 
unresisting^ v(dii(‘l(i of 7Vm, and partake of its pro- 
lert ies which render the Taoist immune from the 
imitations which are imposed upon the uninitiated 
by the laws of matter, s])acc, and time.. This t.liird 
Hta{j;e included also that independence of exLuiial 
aids which is exjiressed by Lao-t.se in the wauds, 
‘Without Kob'tt doors, one may know the 

wliohi w'm'hl,’ etc. 

'I'he later liistory of Taoism <,meH to .show that, 
in jL^rasjdri;,," the husk, i.c. (he jilumomemil powers 
whicli init iates were reported to exerc.^^^e, the kru'uel 
wa.s sacriliced, i.c,. that unity (*f thoviyhl, and in¬ 
tention, that conformity to nature, that contempt 
of the merely formal and external, which wnis the 
allej^ed secret of these ultaimutMits ; and ’raoism 
dceenerated into a system of chai latanry, includin'^ 
the search for the ‘ pill of imimjrtality,' the ‘ philo- 
sojdieis’ stone,’ and the traflic in amuhjts, charms, 
imaintations, and exorcisms ^vhich are the chief 
stock-in-trade of its modern representatives. Not 
only so, hut the jiure abstract ions of Lao-tse ^oive 
place to a ritaial system, more meehanical and ^ro.ss 
tliau the ]H>lytheism and idolatry aj^ainst which tlie 
orif^inal Taoism was a protest ; and a Taoist ‘ pope’ 
now presides over the hierareliy, vvluKse chief re¬ 
venues a.re derived from (he sale of meaningless 
auto}j;ra})hs, of s\ii>]»osed virt ue in the dispersion of 
demons, etc., and tlu' Masltu of Heaven himself 
is open to eu^ny^eiuents at the hou.-<es of oHicials 
and land-ow Mcrs for t he juiimose of exorcizing; evil 
spirits and other ghostly intluenees. 

Tao is not only the source from which all things 
proceed, but also the goal tow ards w hich all things 
tend. The means by w hich that end is attained 
are simple, and generally available, demanding not 
exceptional gifts or acijuirements, hut only the [ire- 
conditiou of absolute self-ahiiegalion. Toahanilon 
the vaunted ‘ wi.sdom ’ of the .schools, to avoid pre- 
concejitions, to lay aside self-conseiousness, to throw 
open every avenue of thought and feeling to the 


<*ntrance of Tao, are the nece.ssary steps to that 
final consummation, viz. return to Tao. Ambition, 
luxury, wealth, pleasure, must have no place in the 
life-program me of theTaoi.st. He must not ‘ strive ’ 
even for the promotion of virtue, nor ‘ lift up his 
voice in the streets’ even in the propagation of hi.s 
own tenet.s. Hence arises the doctrine of quietism, 
vvlii<-h is practically eiiuivalent to non-interference, 
Lao-tse’s treatment of this theme is highly para¬ 
doxical. He speaks of Tno as eternally inactive, 
yet all-efiective, and exhorts his disci pies to practise 
inaction, or, as it is ('xjiressed by his great ex [lonent, 
Chiiang-tse, ‘Resolve your mental energy intiJ 
ahstraetion, your jthysical energy into inaction.’ 
Another phrase <*f (’huang-tse may, how'ever, he 
(|uote<l to .show that this dictum is not to he too 
liteiMlly interpreted : ‘ While there should be no 
action, there should he also no inaction.’ From 
this we may gather that by action is meant im¬ 
pertinent, ignorant, and aggriissive interference, 
such as that wdiich was producing disaster in the 
f ’hina of his day, and that inaction does not imply 
total ce.s.s.aticm of act ivity, for, it tin; I'aoi.st utterly 
refrains from taking a }»art in the battle, of life, he 
eea.ses t.o be a vehicle or inst rument of Tno ; and, 
as a matter of fact, all the early philos(q)hcrs were 
(piite ready to impart the d(d.a.ilsof their system to 
ardent discijile.s. 'riieir enunciation of tliese prin- 
cijiles was, indeed, charged against tliein as a con¬ 
tradiction of llieir own t heory of non-resistance, as 
it might justly have: been rttpreseuted had their 
utterances been taken literally. What they aimed 
at was the elimination of every purely human ele¬ 
ment w’hieh might obstruct the free operation of 
Tno, the impersonal force that makes not only for 
etliciency hutal.so for righteousness; ami tli(\y urged 
t.hat, if every man, in w liatever state he found him¬ 
self, would thus submit to the. overruling iidluonce 
of '/'no, the Slate would h(^ t.raM(]uilly ordered, and 
all t lie forces of nature would hi* at his disposal. 
Some interesting illu.strations of this unconscious 
{Lr, non-self-con.svious, or subconscious) w'orking are 
given ill the wnutiiigs of Chuarig-tsc and Lieh-tse, 

In the .sphere of morality the same nrincifile 
holds good. Tlie ‘virtues,’ so blatiint.ly aaverl.ised 
ami applauded, are hy Lao-tse regarded as jiiere 
shadows of departed realities and desper.ate apol¬ 
ogies for their ahsenee. ‘Cast oil" your Holiness, 
rid yourself of Sagacit.y . . . discard Renevoleuce, 
and abolish HigUteousness ’ are samples of his 
vigorous protests against the ‘vain oblations’ 
wdiicb w’ere laid on the altar of conventional 
morality, in an age when these things were valued 
for their rarity, ami w'lie.n spni iijus imitations were 
almo.st universal. Virtue w Inch is art iliciully de¬ 
veloped is valmdesH when com[)ared with that which 
is the uueoi ISC ions expression of the Tao within. 
It is only w hen tlie root [Tao) is present that the 
flowers (true virtue) will bloom naturally and 
spontaneously. 

'I'lie fact tiiat the jiossession of Tao is, potentially, 
available to all induces a breadth of sympathy 
bet w een man and man ; hence Lao-tse sii.ys : ‘ lie 
who has no faith in utliers shall lind no faith in 
(hem ’ ; ‘ Among men reject none’ ; ‘ I'o the good 
I would be gootl, to the not-good I would also be 
good, in order to make them good ’ ; ‘ Fven if a 
man be bad, how can it be right to cast him oti ?’ 

To religion, in the ortlinary sense, there is no 
reference, no idea of personal relation to Cod, wlio 
is ordy once referred to by Lao-t-se, and then in an 
amliiguous ])hrase, no suggestion of duties, litur¬ 
gical or eucbaristic. as owing to Him. The whole 
duty of man is fulfilled when he submits his Avill 
and surrenders his being to tlie influemie of Tao, 
so as to become the unconscious or .subconscious 
agent of tliat great overruling principle and power. 
Such a theory, how'ever, did not long survive, and 
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before the bef^^inninfj of the ChriKtian era Taoism 
Iwul already degenerated into a system of ma<,dc. 
l.ater develo[)ments witnessed tlie worship of Lao- 
tse, with saerilieial accompaniments ; and sueceed- 
inj^ {generations betrayed an ever-descendin{t scale 
of deterioration and de{teneration. At the end of 
the 5th cent. temj)los and monast.«‘ries were estab¬ 
lished, in imitation of llnddhist institutions, and 
the apj»roximation of the two .systems c.ontinuetl 
until it became a matter of ililficulty to distin{;uish 
between them, and Unddhist and I'aoist ‘priests’ 
are employed at the same time for the conduct of 
funeral ceremonies, etc. 

The fore{^oin{t outline of Chinese mystici.sm, as 
rei>resented by its most chanreteristie exponents, 
will su{,'{,mst many points of contact with \Vi;stcrn 
sy.steins, notably that of Plotinu.s, with which it is 
in agreement on (a) the subject of the ultimate 
unity, which is inaccessible to knowledge ami 
can be appiehended only by an intuitive instinct, 
illuminated by occasional lajises into a state of 
ecstasy, such as are illustrated in various passages 
in the writings of Liidi-tse and Chnang-tse ; and 
(/j) the view that the Ultimate Source of all exist¬ 
ence cannot be identified with the whole or any 
jiart of the material universti, being itself above 
existence, and, from a material point of view, non¬ 
existent. 'I’he idea of the immanence of the deity 
in creation, which was upheld by the Confucian 
Hidiool, is condemned by t he Taoists. 

The doctrine of relativity, suggested by Tiao-tse, 
is develo])ed with gi^iat freedom arnl boldness by 
('huang-tse, who argues from this standpoint the 
utter illiisiveness of semse-knowledge. 'I’he .so- 
called ‘contraries’ are all, in a sense;, identical, 
because of the ‘ all-embiiKung unity’ wliicli is 
beddml t hem, d'he infermice from this <bK;trine is 
that, ‘ virtue im]»lies vic.e,’ and that they are in- 
Hcjearable, so that to aim at being ‘ virtuous,’ in 
the conventional phrase, is less admirable than to 
remain quiet and unallected by exteirnal things. 

'riie four characlxuistics of mysticism which are 
ontline.d in W. K. Inge’s (Jkrint.Ktn Mystu-ism 
(London, 1899) are faithfully portrayed in the 
aystem with which we are liere dealing, viz. (1) eso¬ 
teric knon ledge, based upon the tieposit <;ntrnsf ed 
by Lae»-tse to the WardetJ of tin; W estern Pa.ss, and 
the my.sl if! j)rinciples which can be learned only in 
silence find subordination at the feet of an expert; 
(2) quietism, wltndi underlies the wliolc tciiching 
of the T(lo-Tc.h Kiv(j, and is tlie logical applicJition 
of iifiture’s principles Ia) human conduct ; (3) intro- 
s)»cctiou, whicii alone can produce thjit mental 
vacuity which induces to the full jto.sse.ssion of J'ao, 
and winch excludes the intrusion of the material 
objects of sense and desire—a persuasion which 
contributed, in the later develojfimmts of Taoism, 
to a greiit increase of asceticism and rennncial.ion ; 
(■t) conteniftt and neglect of material things, whicdi 
is reflected in the pjirado.xes of all the great Taoi.st 
teachers, in their disdain of ])oTn}) and riches, their 
concbunmition of governmental methods find of 
education, and their depreciation even of the con- 
ventiomil ‘virtues.’ 

LrrKKATnR*.—T. Watters, ‘Lao-tzu, A Study in Chinese 
PhiloHOiihy,’ in The Chinese Hecorder, Foochow, lK<iS, rf)Kih- 
lislM'd, London, 1870; J. Chalmers, Lanu-tsze, Honuknnjf, 
1808; R. K. Doug^las, Contneianisrn amt Tanism, ]..ondon 
18S9; J. LeKge, Sl>K xxxix. 118!)! J, xl. [1891] ; P. Cams, 
Cnnon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze's Tao teh kinp), ChicD)fo, 
1903; ^urgfeon Medhurst, I'he Tao Teh Chimj, do. IIKKI; 
E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905; H. A. 
Giles, The Hayings of Lao-tzu, do. 1911, Taoist Teachings, do. 
1912 ; Mutsinga of a Chinese Mystic, with introd. by Odes, do. 

1911. VV. Gilbert VValshe. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, NT).—The iny.stical 
aspect in the NT is the best available illustration 
of the position taken above (Mysticism [Intro¬ 
ductory]). The NT contains a very slender show¬ 


ing of mysticism in the technical sense. Hellenic 
influence, so far a.s it is in evidence here at fill, i> 
of a IStoi<; terulency rather than fi ri.itoinc. Tlie 
finite human sjiirit is con(;eived, especijilly in the 
Pfinline writings of the NT, as environeif by tin* 
divine Spirit ami a.s cutuible of being Hooded find 
lilhxl to Jill fnlliie.ss witlj tiod. No sficred ‘mystic 
way’ is indic-ated, hut all souls lie open-windowed 
to God and may have a revelation of Ifim, ‘ the 
eyes t>f the heart bidtig enlightened.’ 

(diiist’s own persoiifil experience, as it comes to 
light in the Gospels, is the supreme model of true 
mysticjil experience. All His woids ami acts are 
penetrate<l with an inlinite dejith of e\[»erienee and 
are fused with a warmth and intiimicy of direid- 
fellowship with tfod. He rtivcfils an interior sense 
of life, which exjdores and ])oss<‘sscs new depths of 
icfility find which ixdejLses for Himself find others 
new energies by whi<;h to live, 'i'he act ive forces 
of His will apjiear Jilways to spring from a life- 
conjunction with the Hcyoml. His ethical idefils 
—in t,ln* Sermon on the Mount, c.y. -are inliereut ly 
hound n|> with His pniyer-experience. 'I'he king¬ 
dom tlifit is to come is the growing sway of the 
will of the Father to whom He prays, and it is 
possible only tlirongh ex)>anding coriesjiomlence 
with a worbl of higher forces ami of {lerfect condi¬ 
tions. The ‘altered fashion of (!ounttMiance,’ the 
transfigured form ami face, whicli imiiked His 
jufiyer-experiern’e before the journey to Jerusalem, 
IS such fill experience as might mcII attficli to a 
supreme crisis of personal decision. Prayer of 
illumimit.ion, altered lace, changeil form, glorified 
ligure, the railiation of liglit, liave marked many 
mystics, and the.se fejitures seem to have charact er¬ 
ized the Mfister as He adjusted His soul to the 
unseen re.film, as He formeil His momentons de¬ 
cision to he faithful unto death in llis manifesta¬ 
tion of love. 'The agony of sweat as He rose, in 
the shadow of t he Cross, to the experiem-e of eom- 
munion ami fellowship of sntle.ring with His h'atlier, 
and was enahleil to cry ‘ Ahbfi,’ is psychologically 
true to ruilure and bears tlie genuine mark of 
mystical ex|*crienc.e. 

'I’he mo.st imiiorlant fact of this personal life, 
whicli ev(;r since has poured streams of power into 
the life of the world, is its <-omp]ete fidjusfment to 
a rejilm of unseen leality, and its consciousness of 
corres]>oiidence with a peisomil heart and will, 
constituting the essence of that unseen realm. 
'Vlirough all the story and lieliind all lAie U;ac,\ving 
is the inner fact of \>erKoi\al e.xpevienee of tiod. 
In great moments of intenonrse 1 liere is a flooding 
eonseiousne.ss of sonsidj» rising even to (lu; audition, 

‘'riiis is iny beloveil son,’and in tiim;s of strain 
ami trfigedy the onwjinl course is possible because 
the. Abha-experieru-e is absolutely real. A syn¬ 
optic writer bus reported a Sfiying, which may 
imieed he <;oloured t>y later theology, hut which 
declfires a centuil truth : ‘ No nnin knoweth the 
Ffither .save the Sou ’ (Mt 11'^). Only a son knows 
affither; the wfiy of inner love-e.\perietice is the 
only wfiy to the secret, 'riiis priimiry fefiture of 
mystical experience seems to be the very warp and 
woof of Christ’s inne.r life. 

Our accounts, even in the Synoptics, indicate 
that it was the considousness of a divine Pn'sence 
that built the apostolic Church. Such sfiyings fis 
‘ Lo, I am with you alway,’ ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, theie am I 
in the midst,’are saturated with grouji ex periem e, 
and the early ace.ount in Acts of meetings ' in the 
uiijter room,’ and of ‘ the A^nye.,' show s t he ri< hness 
and inner power of an invjsibic fellowsliij). Even 
when we allow for a legendary strand in I he early 
narrative.s, we still lind ourselves confronted in 
Acts with unmistakable evidences of the extra¬ 
ordinary revelation of spiritual forces in the early 
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ChriHtian j^roups aiui a striking,'dominance of these fullness have we received,’ is profonndly true, 
forces over tJie intellects and wills of the primitive I lint these writings jnedo/iiinantly turn our gaze, 
heliever.M. iu#t to the immense resources of the soul’s inner 


'J’here are many diverse strands in t/ie (.'iiristi- 
anity of St. I’aul and many histoii(ral influen<-<\'^ 
converge in lum, but no strand is more cleaily in 
evidence than the mystical, ami no inlluence is 
more certain than that wliich led him to expect a 
direct per.s(»riaJ cxj)cricnce of the divine I're.scnce. 
There are numerous autohiograjjhical passages in 
the Ejustle.s, which descrilaj this ‘ exj>eriein'e of 
divine Pre.sence’ (e.//., Gal 1‘®- 2“ 4*, 2 (Uf 4" 

J 2 * Ko 8 ^' E[)h hut the eoiisciousric.ss of 

the interrelation of tlie human spiritand the divine 
►Spirit is not inc.i<lental ; it is interwoven in the 
entire fain ic of his ICpistles. There are indications 
of Stoic influence in his (umceidion of God as Spirit, 
and there are evidence.s of familiarity with the 
experiences and terms of the Uriental mystery- 
religions which were already invading the empire 
in St. Paul’s time, hut the most imj»oitaut .source 
of his faith in an immediate, divine, environing 
Presence, in vvlunn men (;an live and move and Im;, 
was his own first-hand exjierience of what ocmirrcul 
to him iiersonuHVi n-nd what oecurre<i in the gronjKs 
of helievers in tlie cities of his niis.sionary activity. 
For him, ‘to live is (JhrLst’ (Pli P'^*). which means 
that to live a life of real sjtiritual significance is to 
partake of the divine nature, ajiprojuiatit in the 
formation of a ‘ new man,’ and re live, both in joy 
and in suflering, a kind of life which, like Glirist’s, 
reveals (.Jod. I'lie central ‘mystery’ of Christi¬ 
anity, the secret of its jxivver and ju’omise, i.'^ t he 
exjierieuce of Christ in the inner life, supidyitig 
within a conquering, reHurroc^tion life, overitomirig 
sin, and (ucating a spirit of love (C’ol 1 -’). 'I'he 
ethics of ►St. Paul is inherent ly hound up with his 
faith in, and mystical experienc.e of, an inflooiling 
divine Sjiirit--whether called ‘God in y<Mi,’ or 
‘Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit.’ 
Something from a ‘world above,’ ‘a spiritual 
realm,’ comes into man and inaugui;ites in him a 
new life, an immortal rniture, a new kind of man- 
nature, ‘ created after God in righteousness and 
holines.s of truth’ (Eph 4'^'*). 

The influence of the Johannine writings on 
mysticism has been far greater than that of the 
writings of any other 1ST author, and 3 'et the term 
‘ mystic ’ doe.s not as proj>erly belong to St. .John 
as to ►St. Paul. St. John is primarily a theologian, 
occupied and absorbed with interjueting the eternal 
significance of the Incarnation. There is far more 
evidem^e in hi.s writings than in those of St. Paul 
of Platonic influence, though it is jirubably a 
Platonism that has filtered in through Philo ami 
other .lowisli interjireters. There are for this 
author two worhis—the world that is ‘above,’ the 
world that is ‘ true’ or real, and the world that is 
of darkness and shadow and evil. Christ is eter¬ 
nally ‘of Go<l.’ In Plim is life of the real ami 
eternal order. He is truth, as it is in its j)ure 
ellulgence. His incarnation exhibits in ‘ this world ’ 
of shadow the intrinsic nature of the world ‘above’ 

—the world of spirit and light and life and truth 
—the (hMl-nature, which nothing ‘ from below ’ 
could ever truly reveal or even adumhratt}. It is, 
thus, wholly through (’lirist’s mediation that men 
like us—empirical, natural lieings—can partake of 
life. All that we can have we ‘ reireive.’ Spiritual 
life, the life of God, is not in us or of us. It is 
‘from above’ and is appropriated by ‘faith,’ by j 

His flesh as the soul’s bread and by drinking His 
bloml 08 the soul’s life-substance. Everywhere 
in these writings we are impressed with the interior 
depth of the author. We feel sure that, either 
inwardly or outwardly, he has ‘ lain on Christ’s 
bosom,’ and that his personal testimony, * Of Uis 


exjtcrienee, not to the native te.stimony of tlie 
Jieart’.s kimship with (iod, but to the hi.storioal 
Person wJio was the Logos of God, in whom the 
glory of God is reveaJe«J, and fiom wliom we may 
receive eternal life. V^’e do not find primarily in 
St. John an iriterjiretation of ex];erierice, but rather 

( a tlie(*logicaJ iiiterjiretation of ('lirist a.s ‘ tiie wa}',’ 
theological indeed, but so extiaoidinarily wonder¬ 
ful that it has ever since mini.stered to and fed the 
deepest life of man. 

l.iTKRATURK.—See list of authorities at end of art. MvsTicisv 
(ChriHtiaii, I'roteaUriL). KltFLTS M. JoNES. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Koman Catholic).— 
'rile word ‘mysticism’ i.s modern. 'I'lie older ex- 
pres.sion is ‘mystical theology,’ wliicli originally 
meant the direct, seeiet, and ineommuiiicable 
knowleilge of (iod received in (^oiitmiiplatioii, as 
opposed to ‘natural theology,’ the knowbulge of 
(iod obtained (hrougli eieatures, and ‘dogmatic 
theology,’ the knowledge of (iod by revelation. In 
<;omj»aiHtively recent times, liowiwer, ‘mystical 
theology ’ has also l>eeu t.aken to nu'-an a sc.ience 
dealing with the phenomena connected with tlii.s 
m3^stical knowledge of (iod (such as visions and 
locutions), witli the tlispusitions for it, and its 
various external efleids (ligul ure, quietude, ecsta.sy, 
levitation, etit,). This use ol tlie expression is im- 
proper, just as if ‘dogmatic theology’ were used 
as the mime for tlie metliod of learning dogma and 
for the consideration of tiie ellects of dogma on the 
mind and eonduet. In the earlier and striiit .sense 
myslical theology' is an expeiience, not a science, 
for it (cannot he expressed in wolds. 

1 . Mystical theology in the early Church.—'Phe 
belief 111 mystic.-il t.licology and it,s connected 
phenomena was taken o\er by (Jliristiariity from 
.Imlaism. But the ]iro)>liets of Israel and their 
sidiools, the pure mystic de.sirc ami praise in some 
of the Psalms, the luddmi wisdom of Job and the 
Sajiiential books, were things of the past in the 
1st century. Judaism t-mided to regard (iod as so 
transeeiident ami inefi'able that He couhi deal with 
creat ures only by angelic mediation ; the creation 
ami the theojtlianies were thus explained. It was 
the fashion to .see or write of apocal^qises, synibolic 
visions, angel-ministers. Plnlo limls his Neo- 
Platonist conceptions of contemplation symbolized 
in the O F, but he is not following a Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. In the N'r mysticism is not directly described 
or taught ; it is far less on the surface tliari in the 
Ol'; yet it .seems to be hinted at 1 C'o 2“'*® 

(P’) and even pre-supposed. And, further, the 
attendant phenomena are frequently mentioned : 
visions, dreams, trances, aiigehs and ilevils, revela¬ 
tions, extraordinary gifts of the Holy Gliost, of 
which the chief is |uo}»lie.cy. 

We know very little about the early years of 
Christianity. k'alse apocalypses and Sibylline 
books te.stify (if te.stimony bi; neeiicd) to the con¬ 
tinuance 01 a belief in vision and prophecy. The 
Pastor of Hennas bears so st riking a likeness to the 
.symbolical visions iif niediicval mystics that it is 
hard to regard it as fiction. If the writer was 
older than his brother Pius (pojie c. 140-15.5), his 
earliest experiences may well have fallen c. 08-99, 
before the death of .St. Clement. For the 2nd and 
Hrd centuries it will be sullicient to instance the 
visions of St. Perjietua (t 2oJ), those mentioned by 
►St. Cyprian (f 258) (see Harnack, ‘ ('yprian als 
Enthusiast,’ZW7’IPiii. [UK*2] 177). The propliecie.s 
of Montanus (began 155 ?), Priscilla, and Maximilla 
(t 179) were rejected by the Church, not because 
locutions and raptures were sus[)ect, hut because 
these prophets claimed to add something to the 
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faith once delivered. The idea of teaching by 
women was ridiculed by their opponeiiLs, and it 
was pointed out tliat the j)henomena were those of 
‘possession.’ It is interesting to notice that these 
propluits prepared tliernselves for ecstasy hy einpty- 
their mind of all thought (e/coiiaios d/j-aOia), and 
this state was succeeded by an uncontrollahle 
frenzy (dKoiicrios fiayla ^vxv^) (Apollinarius, (t/t. Kua. 
I/£ V. xvii. 2). 'i'ei tnlJian tells ns {tfe Kxlwrt. 
Castitatis, X., one MS) that placing the hcatl down¬ 
wards was a preparation for hearing voices. An 
adversary of the Montanists, Miltiade-s, wrote a 
hook, How a prophet ought not to speak xuh 'de in 
ecstasy. Tertullian’s defence, de Erstasi, in seven 
books, is lost. The theory originated by Ititsclil, 
and at one time poj)ular, that Montanism was a 
recrudescence of primitive ‘ enthusiasmns,’has no 
support in extant sources. See art. Montanism. 

(dement of Alexandria (f c. 215) is the first 
Christian writer on mystical theology. Against 
the gnostic lecturers, who pretended to teach a 
secret doctrine handed down t(* them by dnsciples 
of the apostles, the recipient of which wa.s raised 
to a higher level than tlie ordinary Christian, and 
became a ‘ knower ’ or ‘ gnostic,’ Clement delineates 
the true ‘ gnostic ’ or ascetic, whose elevation above 
others is not acquired by human learning but by 
mortific.ation and contempt of the world, and 
imjilies a life of sedf-eomiuest and of contemplation 
of (iod. From Philo (dement has borrowed the 
idea that (iod is to be sought, as Moses sought 
Him, in the darkness (Strom, ii. 2 and v. 12) -a 
saying whiidi jiaves the way for the Areopagite 
and St. John t)f the (doss. God is to be reached ^ 
by faith and by abstraction ; i 

‘Goiiijr forth b,\ luialysis to the First Iiitellitfenoe,’ taking I 
away (h-))th, i)rou(lLh, leiigtii and posirioii, Iraving a inonud, 
then abstracting what is ninterial, ‘if we oa.sl ourHelves into Mie J 
vastneHH of (dirist., thence if we yirocei'd forward by holiness 
into His immensity, we may in some fiisliion entetr into the 
knosvlfdge of tlie Almighty, recognising not what He is, but 
what He is tiot’(/^. v. 11), 

This i.s the fitrnili/ir via negationis of reasoning; 
but Clement means more tlnin the attJiinment of 
an abstract ideal, ddie search, he goes on, is un¬ 
seen and invi.sihle ; the grace of knowing (ycuaris) 
is from God througli His Son. For God lias no 
shape or place or motion or state or .seat or right 
or left; the First (Jause is not. in space, hut above 
space and time and speech and thought. 'Jdie first 
stage of the (piesL (which corresjtonds to the three 
days of Abraham’s journey) i.s tlie percejition tif 
beauties ; the second is the desire of the good soul ; 
in the third the mind sees spiritual tilings, ‘ tlie 
eves of the understanding being opened hy the 
Teacher who rose again the third day.’ But this 
i.s not to see God as He is, whicli cannot be in this 
life v. 11-13). In vii. 3 the contemplation 

of the gnostic is again spoken of (see also vii. 13), 
and vii. 7 deals with his continual prayer. Tliis 
high eontcmplatitm is a special gift: 

‘Whether it is the Father Himself who draws to Himself 
every man who lives purely, and has gone forward to the 
intuition of the hlesseil and meorruy>tihle Nature, or 

whether our own free will, having arrived at the knowledge of 
the good, leaps and jumps over the honndariea (as the gynmaste 
Bay), at an\ rate it is not without a special grace that the soul 
wings its way and is raised above what is ahov^e it, putting 
asicle all that has weight’ (v. i:i). 

In contemplation (deuipLa) the divine image is sealed 
upon the soul, which was made in God’s image, by 
the Son, who is the perfect Image, 

‘so that the gnostic i)ee.ome8 a third image (elKciv), as far ae 
may be, being made like unto the Second Cause, unto that 
which is truly Life, by which we live the true life’ (vii. 3). 

Grigen (t 251) freijuciitly refers to contemplation, 
and many times distinguishes tlie two lives, the 
active and the contemplative, which he was possibly 
the first to compare with Martha and Mary as their 
types (frag. 80 in Joann., ed. E. Preuschen, Berlin, 
1903, p. 547). He often speaks of rising above 


sense and figures and shadows to one mystical and 
uiis{)cakable vision (e.g., in Joann, xiii. 24, 
Cel.'tum, iii. 5(i). He lived with his diseijiles a 
life of a.sceticism, resembling tiiat of the iiionks 
later on (ef. F. W. B. Bornenninn, Jn inrcstlganda 
monachatus origine guidus de, causis r<(tio hahenda 
sit Origenis, Gottingen, 1884), and he eJainis that, 
hy abstinence and di.scipline, coinmunion with (lod 
and prophecy and other ‘.sjiirituaJ gifts’ can bo 
attained. In an interesting passagm fie quotes tlie 
pagan Celsus’s taunt, that no ( nristians would 
understand his iny.sticism, when he announced to 
them : ‘ 1/ you close iqi the senses and look U]) 
with tlie mind, and if you turn from tlie flesh, and 
awaken the eye of the soul, thus, and thus only, 
shall you see (fod.’ (Jrigen replies that this is just 
what the true Christian does. When the eyes of 
Adam and Eve were ojiened (Gn 3"), their inner 
eye was closed, but Christ came that tliose who 
see not may see, and that those who see may he 
made lilind ; and, in fact, by this shutting of the 
eyes of sense and opening of the better eye, God 
and lli.s Son, who is Word and Wisdom, are 
lontemplated (r. Cels. vii. 30). 

A new period opens with the development of 
luomu-hism in the 4th century, 'rhousands lied 
rom the world, not merely to avoid temjitation, 
)ut in order to attain jierfect purity of mind ami 
lody and, in particular, jninty of prayer, the 
jrayer without images, which is so often mentioned 
ti the hives ami a[>o]>hthegmata of the Fathers. 
Retirement was necessary for eontemjilation (Basil, 
deg. f us. Tr. 5f.), and contemplation was the one 
thing necessary for the monk ((’as.sian, Coll. i. 8, 
X. 7 ; Basil Const, mou. 1). The founder and 
iikhIcI of Egyptian monaehisni, St. Antony, some- 
jmes remaineii all night in ecstasy (‘in exeessu 
nentis') and conqilained wlieu sunrise interrupted 
s prayer (Cassiau, ColL. ix. 31): 

‘And lie alao delivered this celestial and more than human 
ludgmeiit as to the end of prayer ; “That prayer is not perfect 
1 which the uioiik undersLunds himself or his own prayer”' 
■b.). 

This famous sentence applies in some measure 
to all mystical prayer, even its inchoate degrees. 
St. Athanasius tells us practically^ nothing of 
St. Antony’s contcnijilation, hut dwells upon the 
ittaeks made on tlie saint by devils (tlie.se ro- 
iiind us of many later instances, including the 
Jure d’Ars), and diabolical appearances in every 
orm. Antony’s power over uenioiis is paralleled 
jy many subsequent saints— e.g., St. Benedict and 
St. Ignatius. 

The Conferences of Abbot Isaac on prayer, re¬ 
ported by Cassian (t e, 435), have had enormous 
mil lienee. He teaches that mona.stic life tends to 
uninterrupted jnayer ami purity of tlionght (Coll. 
ix. 2). I’rayer is multiform, and its kind depends 
on the degree of purity attained, as well as upon 
accident and industry, so that it is not uniform 
(ix. 8). Out of any form of jirayer most fervent 
and liery jiraycrs may surge up, so that the soul, 
after the manner of an ineoniprehensible and de¬ 
vouring flame. Hies forth beyond all things, and 
pours out unspeakable prayers, which the Holy 
(iliost supplies, so that not only the month cannot 
speak them all, but the mind cannot recall them 
afterwards (ix. 15). This fiery prayer, known to 
few, and inelbible, transcends all human sense, and 
is de-scrihed by no sound of voice or movement of 
tongue ; but the mind is illumined by a celestial 
light (ix. 25). Tears are a grace, but not when 
they are forced (ix. 28-30). The means of attain¬ 
ing to continual prayer, so far as this is possible, 
is by short but fervent prayer. The most useful 
ejaculation is ‘ Dens, in adjutorium meurn intende ; 
Domme, ad adjuvandum me festiiia’ (x. 9f.). It 
is wrong to have any imaginary form of God before 
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the eyes; this was the error of the Anthrono- 
morpliites (x. 5). Our Lord has tauj,d)t us by His 
example to retire from the noise and confusion of 
the world, in order that, while we dwell in the 
body, we may in some part prepare ourselves to 
receive a certain sirniliturje of that future blessed¬ 
ness which is promised to the saints (x. 6), to lie 
united to tJie Father and the Son, as they are j 
unite*! to one anotJier (x. 7). 

The first anchorite to dwell at Sceto, the famous 
St. Macarius of iCgypt (f 389), is the reputed author 
of some epistles and homilies of extraordinary 
beauty. T/om. viii. (P6r xxxiv. 527 ff.) is a record 
of personal experience, and demands quotation : 

' A c('rOiiii otxj enters to bend the knee, and his heart is filled 
with the divine workin^f, and his soul exults with the Lord as 
with a hridejfroom, accordinjf to the word of i'^aias the pro¬ 
phet, Hayiiijf : “ As the bridexrooin rojoioeth over the bride, so 
Hhall the l^ord rejoioe over thee”; and it comes to puss that, 
havhijf been without leisure all the day, in this one hour he 
{fives himself to prayer, and his inner man is rapt away into 
prayer, to tli*j itumtaaurahle depth of the other world, in imndi 
sweetness, so that his iiiitid is afnr, being aloft and carried 
thither away, so that at that time oblivion comes into the con- 
sifleratioris of tlie understandintf, because they have been filled 
up and taken captive unto divine and heavenly things, to the 
indriite and incomprehensible, to things woiu^erful and tliat 
may not be expressed by human mouth ; so that In that hour 
he prays, and says; "Would that my soul had gone forth 
together with the prayer I’" i 

Macariu.s describes bow ‘grace* coineH, .soinetimeH 
as [turning fire, Koirietimes more slowly ; tbi.s lamp 
is alway.s alight, but, wlusn it shines Itrighter, it is 
becaiiHO it is set allame by tlie inebriation of the 
love of (jrod. lie ndates spiritual experiences—a 
cross of liglit within the soul ; the being caught 
in ecstasy, and finding him.self before the altar in 
the church and being given three loaves to eat; a 
garment of light bestowed on him ; a liglit in the 
heart, opening out the way to a ileener and secret 
light, so that the whole man was bathed in the 
sweetness of contemplation, 

' so that no longer could he contain himself, but became as a 
fool and a barbarian to this world through the exceeding love 
and sweetness by reason of Ibe hidden mystery, so tliat the 
man at that time was made free and atUiined to the perfect 
measures, and was clean and free from sin ; but after this, 
gra<;e withdrew, and the veil of the contrary power came 
across; hut yet it partially shines, and he stands one step 
below perfection.’ 

For there are twelve steps: ‘He who is rich in 
grace stands over night and day on the summit, 
and is free and jiure, for lie is on high and captive ’; 
but, if lie never dcisc.endcd one step, ‘ be could not 
receive the luini.stry of the M'ord, nor take care 
for himself or for the morrow, but couhl only sit in 
one corner ujilifted and inebriated.’ It is there¬ 
fore iinpo.ssibje to remain long in the higliest 
degree. In //orn. i. Macarius describes the life of 
the soul in God. As Origen lia<I given ‘CbiLst 
and the soul ’ as one of the interpretations of the 
tSjiou.se and the llride in the Ganticle of Canticles, 
so Macarius hahitually speaks, ju.st like a medice- 
val mystic, of tlie heavenly Bridegroom. 

‘Such a Noul, putting away the shame of her face, and no 
longer luuHti re*l by the disgrace of her thoughts nor caused to 
eomuiit adultery by the evil one, has communion with the 
heavenly Spouse, as being herself simjile (uovorpovoc) for, 
wounded with His love, siie languishes aticl faints (if I may 
dare to speak thus) for the beauteous spiritual and mystical 
commerce in the incorrupt union of communion in holiness, 
niessed indeed and happy is such a soul, which, conquered by 
spiritual love, has been worthily afiianced to Ood the Word’ 

(lip. ii. [PG xxxiv, 41(1]), 

Palladius tells us tliat this great ascetic was said 
to live in a continual ecstasy {ddiaXelwrus ^^((rratrOai), 
and to have more commerce with God than with 
earthly things [Hist. Lnus. xvii,). This is his 
advice on prayer; 

‘It is not needful to speak much, but to stretch forth the 
hands, and say : " Lord, as Tlioii wiliest, and as Thou knowest, 
have mercy,” And if warfare should come: ‘‘(> Lord, help.” 

And He krioweth what is expedient, and hath mercy upon us.' 

On Macarius’s views see J. Stoll'els, Die mystisrhe 
Theologie Makarius, Bonn, 1908, and in Thtol. 


I Qunrtalschrift, xcii. [1910] 88 , 243 ; and C. Gore, 
in JThSt viii'. [1906] 85. According to J. Stiglmair 
(Sachliehes und .vprachliches bet Makarius von 
Algypten, Feidkirch, 1912), the works attributed to 
Macarius are a conglomerate, in which it is inipos- 
sihle to distinguish what is authentic from the 
additions by an editor (CoustantinopoIitan ?) of the 
5tli or 6 th century, 

St. NiJus, in the 4th cent., gave clear instruc- 
tioii.s on jnire prayer, without images (rfe Orations, 
56 f., 85, 117, 119 [/’dr Ixxix.]). 

Diadocliii.s, bi.shop of Bliotice in Kpirus, wrote 
Capita centum de perfeciione spiritually at a dale 
which is unknown ; the work was known to Maxi¬ 
mus Confes.sor and to Photius (Latin version in 
PG Ixv. ; Greek version in a rare volume Philo- 
calin, Venice, 1782, and in a recent edition by 
J. E. Weis-Liebersdorf, Leijizig, 1912). Tlie love 
by which a soul adlieres to Gotl and loses all love 
or itself i.s called by Diadoclius tv aladi^ati sapSlas 
(14, 16), and it cannot be exercised save when tfie 
con.scienee is pure (23). Tlie soul’s natural per¬ 
ception, or ‘accurate taste of the things wliicli it 
jmlges’ (30), has been .split in two by original sin 
(25, 29). But, besides the ordinary use of our 
rea.son, there exists another use, without tliia 
division : 

‘That which comes to the soul from the Holy Ghost is simple, 
and no man can know it, save those who willingly rclea.sp thom- 
Hclvf.s from the pleasures of this life on account of tlie hope of 
what is to come, and dry up the corporal appetite by temper¬ 
ance ’ (25). 

The joy with which the soul then rejoices, and 
which it can even communicate to the body, is an 
unerring admonition of eternal life (25). I'his joy 
ami consolation are carefully to be discerned from 
false or diabolical consolations (30 f.). So tliere are 
two kinds of charity, a low'er and a spiritual ; and 
tw’o kinds of liumility (cf. The Cloud of Unknowing, 
below), of wliieli the higher is the result of contem¬ 
plation (95). Diadoclius is aware of the special 
diHiculties of beginners (93), of the special graces 
which they receive ( 88 ), aiul of tlie aridii.ies and 
seeming dereliction which ensue (69). A man 
should speak only wlien he has a moderate illu- 
ininution ; for, when he has none, he is ignorant, 
‘and when he has much, it allows him not to 
speak. For then the soul, inebriated witli the love 
of (iod, w'ishes to enjoy witli silent voice the con¬ 
templation of tlie glory of the Lord ’ ( 8 ). Diado- 
chus speaks from jiersonal experience (ef. 91). 

He wrote for monk.s (52 f., 68 ). He teaches that 
the gift of ‘ theology’ (cf. 68 , 72) or contemplation 
i.s above all other gifts of God for inflaming the 
soul with love (67). 

I'be Greek I'^nthers speak from tradition, and in 
rhetorical language, of leaving all creatures in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of God which is 
given U) the pure in heart, A w'ell-known passage 
of St. Gregory of Myssa is unusually ex[ilicit and 
practical. He develops the locus communis w liich 
(’lenient had long before borrowed from I'hilo, 
that God is to be seen only in the darkness, as by 
Moses ; so that, in order to rise to this knowledge, 
n man must put aw'ay all that enters tlirough sense, 
that he may climb tlie steep mount of ‘ theology’ 

[de Vita Moysis, mystica interprctntio [PC xliv. 
372-377]). 

Among the Latins St. Ambro.se was apparently 
a niystie (cf. Epp. i. 29, in Ps IIS, serin, xi.), St. 
Augustine’s (JunJ'essions are too much read to need 
more than mention. It i.s not rare for him to refer 
to mystical sight Lo, now w-e have rejoiced in 
some inward sweetne.ss ; lo, in the summit of the 
mind [‘ acie mentis’] w'O have been able to see some¬ 
thing that is umdiangeable, in a momentary Hash,’ 
on Ps 41, no. 10 ), and he constantly shows the 
efl'ect-s, in the burning and ever-present longing 
for the heavenly country, which he manifests more 
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than any writer ; and the desire is joy; ‘ for he 
who desires, though his tongue is silent, yet sings 
in his lieart’ (on l*s 86 ). St. Augustine’s descrip¬ 
tion of the active and contemplative lives, typilied 
by Peter and .John (in Joann, tract, cxxiv. 5), and 
his long discussion and classification of vi.sions— 
corporal, s])iritual (i.e. imaginary), and intellectual 
{de Genesi ad iitt. bk. xii.)—are classical. 

St. Benedict (tc. 543), whose Kule for religious 
life was to be almost universal in the West until 
the 13th cent., says hut little about contemplative 
prayer {Prol. in linqulam, fin., 52, etc.). He in¬ 
sists upon the conditions for it—separation from 
the world, obedience, silence, and, above all, 
humility, which will lead the monk to perfect 
charity (72^7. 7). He continues the tradition that 
prayer should be brief and ‘ pure ’ (20). He would 
have sent an inipiirer in the first place to Cassian 
and the Snyinqs of the Fathers (cf. 42, 73). 

The two writers within the Patristic period 
whose influence was greatest upon the Middle Ages 
areinciontestaljly pseudo-Dionysius and St. Gregory 
the Great, the former at the end of the 5th cent., 
the latter at the end of the 6 th, Dionysius is 
first quoted by Monophysites ; but he became an 
authority in East and West, and was long regarded 
as the chief of the Apostolic Fathers. His works 
form a system, of which the tiny treatise Of Mysti¬ 
cal Theology (PL exxii. 1171) is the climax. He 
carries on the tradition of the Grecik Fathers, and 
prohahiy knew the passage of St. Gregory of Nys.sa 
referred to above;; but he is influenced mainly by 
the Neo-Platonist, Proclus, from whom he has 
been shown by J. Stiglmair tt) borrow largely (/>r.v 
Avfko/nmr.n dcr p.sei(do-J)ionysisrhe7i Prhri/tcn, 
und ihr FindI'ingey} iyi die christliche Littey'otur 
his zum iMieranktmzil Feldkirch, 1895; also 
Byzantinisrhes Zeitsrhriff, vii. [1898191, viii. [1899] 
263; KaihalUc, XC. ii. '[ 1910] 55). He asserts the 
transcenden(;(! of God with extreme expres.sions, 
exaggerated from the Platonic, tirlKeiva rijs ova las : 
God is UTTfpoi'xTios, virepdyados (x1A?/.s7. Theol. 1), oirdvTwv 
tirtKCLPa, vTfip fkapyfa*' sal inrtp dyaOapx^^^' 2). 

This is the 'oia eminentia; ad Deimi, a,ml is beyond 
the assertive t,heology [KaratpariK^ OeoXoyla [Myst. 
Theol. 3]) which describes the 'rrinity. But a yet 
higher way is the via- negationis, by which not 
only all that is sensible (ih. 4), but all intellectual 
notions {ih. 5), are denied of God. Elsewhere {dc 
Div. Font. vii. 3) he enumerates in order the 
ways in w hich our intellect forms the idea of God ; 
first, from the order of the univer.se, which came 
forth from Him, and contains likenesses of which 
He is the exemplar, then by abstraction and emin¬ 
ence {iv t{] yrdvTUJv dcpaLptcrei Kal i/irepoxv, *.«• We ab¬ 
stract all tlie ])erfec,tion 8 of nature, and attribute 
them to God in a higher sense, because He is their 
Cause) : 

‘ Wherefore God is in all things, and apart from all things : 
and God is known hy knowledge, and by ignorance, and there 
ie intuition and consideration and science of Him, and touch 
and percept ion and opinion and imagination and rmine, and all 
the rest, of Him ; and He is neitlier conceived, nor spoken, nor 
named; and He is none of the things that are, nor is He 
known in any of them. And He is all in all things, and nothing 
in none ; and He is known to all through all things,and through 
none of them to none.’ 

And yet all this is but reasoning up to a para¬ 
doxical but necessary ideal—it is philosophy, not 
mysticisu)—and Dionysius goe.s on : 

^And tlicre is, Imsidi’K, that moat divine knowledge of God, 
which takes place through ignorance, in the union which is 
ahoDf, intrUiiit'tici’, when the intellect, quitting all things that 
are, and theii leaving itself also, is united to the Buper-lncent 
rays, being illuminated thence and therein by the unsearchable 
depth of wisdom.’ 

Thus the philosophical process of abstraction and 
negation which justifies the mystic in transcending 
reason is emphatically distinguislied from the mys¬ 
tical operation of rising above the world and self to 
God. The former results in an abstract idea ; the 


latter cjirries the soul away above all intelligence 
into union. Clement of Alexandria had somewhat 
slurred over this ditierence, numerous later w l iters, 
medimval as well as modern, have neglected it, and 
the dogmatic tlveologians eventually denied it. 
But tlie very existence of the niystic faculty de¬ 
pends upon this fundamental ilisl inction. 

The m 3 ’sticaJ a.scent is de.scrihed by pseudo- 
Dioiiy.siiis in a celclirated jiar.ulox, as the entry 
into the night which is brighter than light: 

‘ The super-unknown, the super-luminous and loftiest height, 
wherein the sinqilc and almolute and unchan';cahle mystenea 
are cloaked in the 8Ui>er-liU'etii darknc.sa of hidden m.ialic 
silence, which aiiper-shincs ino.at super-hri^ hi in the hlaeUest 
night, and, in Ihe altogether int.angilile and unseen, super-lilla 
the eyeless understandings with super-heautiful brightnesses’ 
(Ml/si. Theol. 1). 

This literal translation rejiroduces the neologisms 
of the original. I'lie next sentence is the only 
one which gives ]iracticjil advice, and it was cited 
throughout the Midtlle Ages as the locus classicas 
for the method of contemjilalion : 

‘And thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the 
mystical contemplations, leanc behind both thy aeiiseK and thy 
inte.Ueetual>operations, and all thinps knouni by sense and intel¬ 
lect, and all things which are not and winch are, and set ihyself, 
as far as may he, to unite thyself in unknowing with Him who 
is above all being arui knowledge, for by being purely free and 
absolute, out of self and of all thingTS {rn eavrov #cal ndvTwy 
esardati), tbon shall be led up to the ray oj the. divine darkness, 
stripped of all, and loosed from all.’ 

Every mystic has recognized his own experience in 
this striking passage : the strange intuition, which 
is only impeded, not assisted, by the senses and 
the reason, which is utter darkness to the mind, 
yet floods it with inct)m]>rehensihle knovviedg-e. 
There is nothing new in the doctrine; iust below 
we encounter the familitir reference to Moses in the 
darkness of Sinai ; and the notion of God’s tran¬ 
scendence and immanence, extravfigantly worded 
by Dionysius, etiu he found rhetoricfilly polished 
in St. Batiil’s 11 am. x., de Fide, and iretiuenUy 
elsewiierc. But the ‘ray of darkness’ is a line 
expres.sion, and so vivid a summary was of real 
service to cicncli tradition. Dionysius, however, 
was obliged further to elucidate his own paradox, 
and to exidain {Fjk 1) that ‘ ignorance ’ and ‘dfirk- 
11 ess ’ are not to he understood ‘ jirivatively ’ (/cord 
artpyaip) hut ‘ by excti.ss ’ (Otrepox^tcus), as darkness 
by excess of light {Fp. 5) : 

‘Do thou Biiper-truly deny that the Light that is, is not 
known to thoHe who posseBB it. Ignoranco about God ie truly 
knowh'flgc (read : ovtoj? yviTxris r) Kara <e)vui> (l-yvaiaiaj . . . and 
if any one, «eeiiig God, underHlatidB wiiat lie Iiub .seen, he ba.s 
not Been God, but Bumetbing of tboBe thingH of Hia which 
exist and are known ’ (/’’/». 1)—another faiuouH assertion, which 
has been precious to after ages. 

There are only a few lines of Dionysius which 
sneak of mystictil tlieology and its method (viz. 
dc Div. Fo'm. vii. 3, Myst. Theol. 1, and Fjg). 1 
and 5). As to the prejiaration for it, e.sjiecially the 
moral purilication on which other writers iiisist, 
he has not a word, nor as to its degrees, variations, 
or ditliculties. The writer himself is far more 
a sjieculative theologian and philosopher than a 
mystic. 

St. Gregory the Great (t 604) oilers a sharp 
contrast. In place of a short, scholastic state¬ 
ment, he sets before us many beautiful and dilluse 
descriptions of his personal exj>erience. These are 
to be found chieHy in the Morals on Job and the 
Commentary on Fzekiel; those on Kiyigs and 
Canticles are less to be trusted, as they wer<“ made 
up from stenographic notes of lectures and were 
disowned by St. Gregory. As a theologian, the 

f reat pope sums up the doctrine of the Latin 
'athers, especially St. Augustine. Naturally he 
teaches that there are two lives, the active and 
the contemplative, s^Miiholizetl as usual by Martha 
and Mary, Kachel and Leah {Mor. vi. 61, in Fzech. 
II. ii. 9f.). The contemplative life is the higher; 
it may be dangerous for some {Mor. vi. 67), yet it 
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is Dossible even ior those in the world and the contemplation, although his Dialogms, intended 
state rm lwA. n. v. 19/.). The active for popular reading, are full of miracles, prophecies, 


marriage state (in .. .., 

life may assist the cotiteniplative, proviuod 
tranquillity of mind is nut too wiiicli impeded. 

Christ has given us an example of the union of have seen 


\d visions. 

2 . The Middle Ages and Scholasticism.—We 

that in Uie Vatristic period niystiaal 


the two Jives (J/or. xxviii. 33, vL 56), which is theology was fully recopiized, and that the method 


especially necessary for those who undertake the 
pastoral ottice (Rrg. past. ii. 7, etc.). The conditions 
for the contenij)lative life embrace not only tran¬ 
quillity and retirement, but severe self-discipline 
{Mor. vi. 59{.) and {^reat love {ib. vi. 68 , etc.) of 
God and of the neighbour. The immediate pre¬ 
paration is given from tradition as well as ex- 


of approaching it by abstraction was traditional. 
For the succeeding period tliere are materials to be 
found in the Lives of the saints, w hicfi are ex¬ 
tremely numerous throughout the Middle Ages, 
and are usually the work of contemporaries. 
Special mention has to he made of St. John Clima- 
cus (t 605-600); also of St. Maximus Confessor 
of Constantinople (f 662), an ascetic writer as well 
as an acute theologian, who wrote some comments 
on pseudo-Dionysius. It was doubtless through 


perience ; 

• Tlip soul must first have learnt to shut out from its eyes all 
the jitmiitasniata of cartlily and heavenly imayes, and to spurn 

and tread mifler foot whatever presents itself to the thouifht i , • ‘ „ i*" „ ..i * a 

from sif'ht, hearirij^, smell, hodily touch, or taste, so that it j his influence at Home that the AI eopag l te u as 
may seek itself interiorly as it is without these sensations’ (in i quoted by the Lateran Council 01 649. 1 he abbot 

AWi. II. V. sp. After this‘the first step is that thesoiiJ should 1 Thalassius, a correspondent of 8 t. Maximus, has 

I left some notes on mysticism. 


collect itsfdf tojrelher (“ut se ad se coliifjat the second, that 
it should look upon its own recollection (** ut videat qiinlis sit 
eollecta the third, that it should rise above itself, and yield 
itself up by effort to the contemplation of the invisible f’reator' 
The effort is ‘ a jfreat strivin^f of the mind, when it raises 
itself up to heavenly thirijjs, when it fixes its alteiition on the 
spiritual, when it tries to pass over all that is bodily seen, when 
It narrows itself that it may be enlarjfed. And sonietime.s, 
indeed, it prevails, and soars above the opposing darkness of 
its blindness, so that It attains to somewhat of the iinenconi- 
passed I.iifht (“incircumscriptum lumen”) by stealth and 
scantily: but for all that, to itself straiphtway heateu hack it 
returns, and out of that Lii;ht into W'hich paritinpit had passed, 
into the darkness of its hrindne.sH sii^hiri^r it returns,’and ‘by 
the very tasting, it faints away ’ (ib. ii. ii. 1*2). 

This ‘ periodicity ’ of contemplative prayer is 
constantly dwelt UT)on by St. Gregory : the stml is 
‘beaten hack’ an<l sinks down by the weight of 
her corruption (Mor. v. 27 f., viii. 50, x. 13, xxiv. 
12 , etc.), and the brief space of the higliest experi¬ 
ence is hut the ‘ silence in heaven for half an hour’ 
of Kev 8 k All this describes the mystical prayer 
which was later to lie labelled ‘ active contempla¬ 
tion,’ and is sought by the soul. Hut St. Gregory 
does not omit the ‘ pa.ssive’ states, when the soul 
is caught away (‘rapta’) into God and inihiined, 
HO that, although yet m the flesh, all carnal thought 
is subdued, thougli God is not seen ‘ as He is ’ 
(Mor. iv. 45). Often the mind of the jnst is so 
suspended in contemplating things on high that 
outwardly their face seems to liave been strmdv 
with stujiefaction {‘obstupui.sse ’ [Mor. xii. 35]); 
the mina is often canglit in ecstasy (‘rapta,’ ‘in 
excessu suspenditur ’ [ih. xxiv. 12]). The subse¬ 
quent effect of the divine vision upon the soul is 
noticed, not merely detachment and contempt of 
the world (Ep. i, 5, Mor. vii. 7), but the experienct; 
of being above it and that it is a passing show 
(Dial. pra?f. and ii. 32: ‘ Animae videnti Deuin 
angusta est ornnis creatnra’). Self-knowledge ami 
humility are the fruits of contemplation (Mor, 
XXXV. 3, in Kzr.ch. r. viii. 11, 17, etc.). 

Though in contemplation the mind is expanded 
(Mor. v. 50, Dial. ii. 32) ami the soul i.s filled with 
peace (Mor. v. 9) and with marvellous svveid.ness, 
and is afire with love (ib. v. 58, etc.), yet it is im¬ 
possible in tliis life to see God as He is—that is 
reserved for heaven. 

‘The soul beholds Komethino; beneath Ills brightness by 
which refre.sbt’d it may jnojrresH ... it does not yet behold 
that which God is, hut that which is under Him ' (iii Kzrek. ii. 
ii. 14). He is seen ‘ per aeiiijjmal is speculum,’ not ‘ per speciein,’ 

* tor the darkness of our eorrnption hides from us the incor¬ 
ruptible Light; and bow far off it is, is shown, for that we can 
see it in some measure, and yet the Light cannot be seen as it 
is. If the mind could not sec it at all, it would not even see 
that it Is afar off; and if it perceived it perfectly, it would 
not see it os though through darkness. Therefore, because it 
is not altogether seen, nor again altogether unseen, it is riglitly 
said that it is “seen from afur”' (ib. \xxi. 101). 

Many quotations from the Muralia and a few 
from the Horn, in Ezcchidem are collected by 
Blosius in his Psyc.hnqogia, bk. iv. Tt is notice¬ 
able that in tho.se great works St. Gregory never 
speaks of any accidental psycho-physical effects of 


'I’he.se three Greek 
writers agree in insisting that all images and 
imagination are to be put away in prayer 
(Climaens, Ladder of Eerf., degree xxviii. 45; 
Maximus, Cent, v, 69 ; Thalassius, Cent. ii. 26), 
Among the Latins may he noted Kabaniis Maurus 
(t 856), esjiecialJy in bis de Puritate Cordis, John 
Scotus Engena (9th cent.), who tran.slated jiseudo- 
Dionysins into Latin, St. Peter Damian (t 1072), 
and Hugh of St. Victor (t 1141). 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (t 1153) had a great 
influence on the history of mysticism. A well- 
read and acute theologian as xvcil as a man of 
genius, his my.stical experiences are important 
records. Note his description of the ‘ third 
chamlier of tlie Spouse,’ the perfect peace of the 
soul (Serin, in Cant, xxiii. 15), and that of the 
visitations and absences of the Spouse : 

‘ I confess that t.he Word has come to mo (I speak as a fool), 
and that many a time. And though He has often entered into 
me. I have not perceived when He came in. 1 have felt Him 
to be there, I remember Ilis presence, sometimes I have had 
prescience of His advent, but Ilis entrance I could never feel, 
nor even His departure ' (ib. Ixxiv. 6 ; cf. xxxii. 2). 

Here is a remarkable comment on ‘ murenulas 
aureas et vermiculatas argento’ (ib. xli. 3): 

‘This means, 1 think, nothing else than to weane certain 
gpiritual likniesufx, anti in theme to brinij the 7neanf7Ujs of 
IHxmie Wisdom into the might of the mind which im conte,7)iplai~ 
in;/, in order that it may perceive, at least by a mirror and in a 
riddle, what it cannot as yet look upon face to face. What I 
speak of are things divine, and wholly unknown but to those 
who have experienced them, how, that is, in this mortal body, 
while yet the slate of faith endures and the sulistanco of the 
elear Light is not yet made manifest, the coiitoiiiplalion of pure 
truth can yet anticipate its action in ns, at least in part; so 
that some, even among us, to whom this has been granted from 
above, ran employ the Apostle’s words “ Now I know in part," 
and again “We know in part, and we prophesy in part.’’ For 
when something from God has momentarily and, as it were, 
with the swiftness of a flash of light, shed its ray ujion the mind 
in ecstasy of spirit, immediately, ivhether for the te77ipering of 
this tot) great ratUafice, or for the sake of impartmg it to others, 
there. prese77t themselnes rertam intnqinnrn likenesses of Lower 
things, suited to the meanings 7i'hic)i have been infused .frojn 
abtnr, hy means of which lhal most pure and brilliant ray is in 
a manner shaded, and both becomes more bearable to the soul 
itself, and more capable of being communicated to whomsoever 
the latter wishes.’ 

This is perhaps the earliest account of the 
distinction between pnre contemplation, in which 
reason as well as imagination remains in darkness, 
and nothing is understood by it, and revelation, in 
which the pnre intellectual conceptions are made 
comyuehensible hy means of the imagery or words 
Avhich the mind habitually emyiloys. St. Bernard 
suggests that this translation into ‘ phantasmata ’ 
is the work of the angels. 

A contemporary of St. Bernard, Richard of St. 
Victor (t 1173), makes the same distinction be¬ 
tween contemplation ‘not by a mirror and in a 
riddle, but in simple truth, without any veil or 
shadow of figures,' on the one hand, when the 
mind goes forth out of itself, and, on tlie other 
hand, the action by which the mind draws in this 
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truth to itself, by much discussion and reasoning, 
and makes it comprehensible to itself, by drawing 
it down into the ordinary intelligence, by bringing 
reason to bear upon it, and adapting images to it 
{Benjamin major, iv. 11), Among other mystical 
writers of the period, Guigo the Carthusian and 
especially Gulielmus of St. Thierry, near Uheims, 
deserve notice. 

The 13th cent, saw a great wave of mysticism 
which passed over Europe, together with the rise of 
the mendicant orders ; it was followed immediately 
by the maturity of Scholasticism, the (converse, 
though not the contradi< tory, of mystical tlu'ology. 
Many of the great theologians were also mystics, 
yet tliie great commentaries on the Sentences and 
the Swmnice of theology did not include mystical 
theology in their field. In the discussion.s of ‘the 
two lives,’ which invariably form jiart of the course, 
contemplation is understood as the conclusion of 
rational discourse, not as intuitive exf)crience. 
The Franciscan, St. Bonaventura (t l‘J74), has been 
entitled ‘the prince of mystical theologians’ in a 
large sense, on ac<‘ouiit of his [)i<ms meilitations on 
the Passion and his as(;etical writings. He makes 
a few rare references to mysticism (e.g., de. Trip!id 
Via, iii. 7). The following declaration i.s of lirst- 
rate importance : 

* I admit, however, that the mind's eye can he fixed on God 
in such wiHe that it looks at riaiujiil else ; yet it will not perceive 
nor see the clory of the Lij,dit itself, hut will rather be raise<l 
up into the tlarkiiesH ; and to this knowledffe it will be elevHte<l 
by the removal of all thniyrs, as L)ion\ 8iuH says, and be calls IhiH 
kriowledt;n ‘‘learned i^MKinuiec." For this knowledge it is. in 
which the affection is sot on fire, as is well known to those who 
are accustomed to ecstasy (“ ad anajjoj'ico.s ex<-esau8"). r/i// 
ojnnirm, thix manner of hnowleiige is to he soiojht by every jvsl 
man in this life. If (Joel shall perform auj>iit beyond this, it is 
a H|>t'ciul privilcRP, not the common law’ (Comm, m Sent. u. 
dist. ‘23, art. 2, tpi. 3, concl.). 

Thus mystical oxi>cricii<;e is d(*clared to belong to 
the lex convmnnis, and not to be an excei>tion, a 
privilege, a miracle. Another })assage explicitly 
refuses to formulate any theory as to mystical 
knowledge: 

‘ If you ask how this [repose to the reason, when the whole 
affection ifoes forth to God, as I)i(itiyHi\is describes) takes place, 
inquire of jjrace, not of leaniiiii', of desire, not of inteni(;erice, 
of the proaniiifj of prayer, not of the study of understanditig ’ 
(Itinerarium, ad Jin.). 

In the famous opuscule de Adhosrendo Deo, 
ascribed to the 1 lomiiiican Alhertus Magnus 
(t 1‘280), the tradilioiial method of prayer is 
lucidly set forth : internal recollection, the mind 
stri]>]»e<l naked of all phantasms and images, sim¬ 
plified and tranquillized in (xod (ch. 5 ; cf. liis Para- 
disns fmima:, 33). 

St. 'riiomas Aquinas (t 1274), though an ecstatic, 
has left us no disquisition on mystical theology, 
and there are only a very few casual references to 
the suhje(;t in tlie whole of his voluminous works. 
It is just [lossihle, however, to discover liis view, 
whi(di depends on his Aristotelian theory of cogni¬ 
tion. This theory teaches that, just as our senses 
perceive objects by means of an imjiression on (he 
sense-organ {e.g., the image on the riitiiia, com¬ 
municated to the brain), wliiirh imjiression is not 
itself perceived but is the ‘medium by which’ we 
perceive the objects, so our intellect knows by 
means of impres-mis (.vpcctc.s- i.nipressce) wliicJi arc 
the ‘ medium by whie.h ’ it knows ideas {idete, verbn 
mentis, speries expressm). 

i. In man’s [ircsent state the only species impresstr. 
that he receives are conveyed to the mind through 
the senses (‘nihil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu ’) ; they are hut attrilmtes of material object,s 
‘ abstracted ’ (i.e. considered apart) from the objects. 
Hence, by means of these impressions, the mind 
{a) directly knows abstract quaJititis {quidditates) 
which exist individually in material ohje(d,s, but 
it knows them, not as existing individually, but 
as potentially universal. Further, {b) our intellect 


knows the individual things themselves indirectly 
by their qualities, and (c) it can arrive at some 
kind of knowledge of non-material things by reason¬ 
ing from its abstract ideas {Suminn Tbeol. I. Ixxxv. 
1 ). Thus it cannot know God directly, but can 
argue to His existence and His nature from crea¬ 
tures by abstraction and negation. But intellectual 
ideas tiius formetl in the mind are not really under- 
stooti by the mind unless it represents them by the 
imagination; it ‘turns to images’ {‘convertit so 
ad phantasmata’) so that it may behold the uni¬ 
verse/1 in the partlcvlar, wlierein alone it has real 
existence! {ib. Ixxxiv. 7 ). 

St. Thonuis points out tfiat ‘ each man can experience this in 
himself, that vvtien he tries to iniflerstiind Hoinethiiifj, he forms 
for liiiitself some phantasmata (iiiiat^iniil ions) after the manner 
of examjdes, in which he can ins]ii‘t t,, as it were, what he wishes 
to nnderHl,;itiil ; aiifl hence it is that likewise wlieii we v.;Mh to 
make Honii-one uri«ler,stand somethiiiLr, we set e.vatiiples before 
him, out of which he can form phantasmata for himself in order 
to understand.' 

We can represent to oursttlves spirit nal ti nt Its and 
spiritual .substances (God and angels ami souls) 
only by images, which we know to he iiuidequate, 
hut yet in which we behold something more tliaii 
the phantasma : 

‘ Intellectualis c,o<>nitio non sistit in jjhantasrnntihuH, Bed in 
eis contcnqdatur puritatem inf,ellit;ihili8 veritafis ’ (.S’Mmrrta, ii. 
ii. (pi. (d.xxx. art. 5 ud 2, uccordin^' to the best text). 

ii. Ihit a di.semh()di(*d soul or an angel is an in¬ 

telligence independent of a bodily orgJin ; hence it 
nmh'istands spiritual things as they are, without 
‘ turning to phantasmata.’ As it <!annot get im¬ 
pressions by the bodily senses, since it has none, 
its impressions must he ‘infused’ 

in some way, natural to it, hut unknown to us ; 
these will not he abstractions from matter, 

hut juirely non-material ; they will not he multiple 
and complex repnist'.ntations (as ours are) of objects 
which arc unities, hut one and total. Svich pure 
inUdh'cts, instead of knowing the universal in the 
particular, know the juii ticular in the universal in 
one glance ; they do not, argue frfuu fact to fact, 
from jiremiss to conclusion, hut in one aett know 
t he conclusion and the iiremisscs in it. Thus the 
ang(!lic cognition resemhles the intuitive perceptions 
of sense rather than the analytic and synthetic 
proce.ss of rea.son. Its knowh!dge is direct,, imrne- 
iliate, intuitive, in compari.son with the abstract¬ 
ing and reasoning of a mind which is in partial 
d(*p<‘ndence on the brain ; but still it is mediate, 
indir(!ct, in so far as an ‘ imiue.ssion ’ is needed as 
th(! ‘medium by which’ it knows. It is jiossihle 
in this angelic manni'r to know (Jod intuitivtdy 
instead of l»y reasoning, hut imifossihlc to know 
Him ‘ a.s H«* is’ ; l(.>r an imprc.ssion in a tinite mind 
must he linit<f, and cannot adcr|uately rcjiresent 
the inlitiite ; and, however much the species 
repres(!nt,Liig (tod he increased in clarity and splen¬ 
dour, they must inliiiitcly fall short of His inetiable 
glory. 

iii. But angels and men have as their reward the 
‘beatific! vision ’ of God ‘as He is,’ in whieh God is 
seen by me.ans of Himself, He Himself being united 
immediately to the human inti!llee,t as species irn- 
nressa, so tluit llfj is both th(! thing seen and the 
‘ meufis by \vhi(!h ’ it is seen—this divine im{)ression 
s (!HlIed the lumen glorioe. I'lius the hhissed par- 
cicipat(‘ in their measure in t he act in which God 
knows Himself without medium, and are unil^id 
'o Him as Act (God is actus purtis) in so far as 
nay he, without losing their own individuality, 
aImcIi retains all its former powers and activities ; 

I hey are transformed into God Avitliout c(*asiug to 
hi! themselves. They see God wholly, yet in vary¬ 
ing degrees ; as He is, but not completely, ‘ totvim 
non totaliter, dare non comprehen.Hive.’ 

As this is the end for which man is made, and 
lis reward, it is not given to man in his state of 
probation. 
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iSb. ThioiJi.'i'^ has, liowcvcr, itii%aut.i<niHly followed .St. Aii'rtiMf.iiie, 
(i>; (jf/i. ikI htt. xii., in adiiiil lin^T ••('■‘•t- Iteai.iJii; vi.iion wh.h 
(' ranted to .Mi)se>i and .St, I’anl, wiien rujit out. oi tlieir (-ori^jral 
heiiMi'H; he did not notiee that. St. AiiKU.stiiie diHliiif^uishes the 
lieatilie vi.KiiHj from mteilectmil \ iKioii.s only in <leorei!, not in 
kind, HO that he is not to he tollowed here. Doniiniean theo- 
loj'iaiiH hav e ri;,'idly tollowed St. ThoniaH; Home IJeiiedict.ineH 
have julded St. It nediei |o .Moses .and St. l*anl ; Home tJar- 
inelil(-h have added l-dtiH (he prophet; the .lesiiit I heolo[ 4 i;inH 
liave wisely aoieed with .AlhertUH, Alexiindor of llale.H, and 
! I'lnii veil 1 11 r.a I o (Jeiivin:,' lli.'it. the lumen ifloritv hu.s I’ver hi-eii 
(.(iven in this hfeexeejit t.odhrist, thon^li Home or them have 
Miyoye-sted that Hiioli u rupture may have been jfrantod to tire 
Ihessed Vn-ein. 

It lollovts frotn iSt. Thomas’s ephtcmoln^y thiit 
iiian’M iMiclloct in tlii.s life is not rtuliojiHy 
of roceivintt puie iiiteliectnal spiu ir.s .sueh a.s it will 
con ii.’itiir.'illy retteive aftttf dtitith. If it should 
receive any, how'ever, it will not understand them 
in the ordimtry wtty, except ‘ conv<!rteiulo se ad 
phantasniata ’—hy formino exjtinple.s of tlietn in 
the im:i;.tiiuition, and translalino them thu.s into 
imn.tfos ami hunuLii words. Hemte St. Thomas’s 
theory of jtrojdiccy anti visions {Suynma, 11. ii. <jn. 
clxxi. ; Qun-.si. dr Veritatey xii.): (fod can eom- 
munieate truth to mttn in three wjiys : (n) hy 
‘corporal vision’ (»f Hoinelhin*; rettl, Lo;^ether vvitli 
an intelic.cf.ntd ‘li^lit’ to jiul^e <>f if; U>) Gy an 
‘ imaoiiuiry x ision,' which is tlie proper medium of 
jtrojtliecy (in this vision iimioes areeillKtr produced 
or re-iirranped in the imat^ination), to^^etlier with 
intellectual litilit to jud^e its nieanin;^—the.se are 
usually 1.0 the (tyc. (‘ vision.s ’ proper) or to the ear 
(‘ locutions ’) ; they are dillicult to <listin”uish from 
the itua;;.fes which a lively imagination forms for 
itself, t hey iiiay he imitfiXed by the devil, or they 
may he fal.silitsJ hy admixture from the man’s own 
activity; (e) Ity an ‘intellectual vision’ of }>ure 
truth without any jiliantasmatti; this is the angelic 
kin<l of know letlj^e by pure infused sj»eci(t.s, the 
stiiue as that {^dveii after dttaLli, aud it is not in 
it.self liable to error (so St. 'riiomas, with all tli(“(>- 
lo;j:iafis, after St. Anj,Mistine). In ordttr, however, 
that t he prophet rmiy understand <‘iTui communicate 
tlte truth w hi(;h he has received, he must needs 
‘ t.urn t.o phaiit-asuiata ’ : 

‘ I ba cltirc veriUI is e()|,,>-iiit,io infiindiliir lit ... ex veritato iani 
porspiv.t.u, ipHi- silii imii(,'irieH formarr jiussit, (piihiis u(,iil,iir 
propter nat.uriim titvslri iiilelleeliis ’ {de Ver. xii. 12 eorp.); 

‘Hennidiiiii inl.elli;;i'))lis arliilriujii in iiiiaj'inativtt oongrue 
fonuaittur iiiiay;iiieH ’ atl 2). 

These im:ie<‘.s and words cun (txpre.ss [ture truth 
only in an imuhsimite aiul symhnlic way ; they are 
therefore a eiipyous source of error, exc<‘pt in so 
f.ar as ‘ intelletd.ual li^ht’ ;^iiides the pr«)|»het to 
translate suitably. If the images are infuseil 
tovrether with the truths tlaun.sclves, then an 
imji.;;inary vision ficconijianies the inlellectmil 
vision, .and we are fata; to f.ace with the ])hem»nn:n,i 
HO vividly desciihed by St. Ilcrmird. Intellectual 
vision is lii^dier than juophecy (<7>. xii. 7 and 
SiDtiind, 11. ii. fju. olxxiv. :>); in it the absolute 
simplicity of the divint' b'ktht is, as it wen*, ‘cori- 
tracttal and specilic.-ited ’ by conjunction with tlie 
an; 2 ,idic, lieht, which is less simiile and univer.sal, 
and more adapted to our nji.ture. 'To fall back 
into imao^inatioii.s i.s a weakness, due to defect of 
intellect mil lielit, 

St. Thomas teaches, with all earlier and later 
theologians, that Ati.im in the state of innocence 
could s(!(! (Jixl after this tirij^clic fashion by pure 
species, as the Hu; 4 els do hy nature {de Ver. xviii. 

1 ad 12), ‘per iiitelliktihiles ell'ettUis ’ {Sumitut, I. 
xeiv. 1), though Ids ndrul worked as ours does by 
‘ t.urning to pliantasnnita ’; only his imagination 
Avsis the servant of his intellect, whereas ours is 
frequently its imister. He could therefore ‘con¬ 
sider’ intellectual truths and (lod Himself by using 
his im.igiiiation to subserve his intellect, witliout 
fear of its h‘ading him into error. 

In all this St. Thonnis is elaborating an older 
ilieory, whitth we have seen described by St. 


IJernard and liicliaid of St. Victor as regards the 
c«>nLemplative state. We should anticipate that 
St. Tlioma.s also must regtird rny.sti<;al theology as 
the angelic (^onsciousncs.s communicated to man, 
and we might confidently argue to this from the 
fact that ‘intellectual vi.sions ’ are not peculiar to 
prophetry, hut are under.stood hy all mediaeval 
writers to he common in the s.aiuts. But, as a 
f.’icl, St. TJjoma,s incidentally confirms our antici¬ 
pations hy a <-]ear .statement. 

lie aHHert’s l.ti.al Adam’s luiou ledy-t* was ‘ conteinjilation,’ and 
that ‘in contemplation Ood is sefii by a medium vvliioh is the 
liitnen sapientut', which elmatfs tfie mind to perceive the 
divine, but not so that the div ine e.sHcnoe is immediately ecen ; 
and Unis h// <;rar,e He in Hcen tnj him who cuntempiates after the 
Htxde (if sin, ihimi/h more perfectly in Um state of innocence’ (de 
tVr. xviii. 1 ad 4). 

Therefore conternitlation restftres to man by grace 
some meastire of that angelic knowledge which 
Adtim luul of God before tin; Fall. Adam’s in¬ 
fused knowletlge was ‘ from tlie irradiation of the 
Divine wis<fom ’ (t6. xviii. 2), and we receive the 
.same by the ‘ gifts of the Holy tJhost’ (thc.se are 
infused at hapti.sm) of wisdom ami of understand¬ 
ing, whicli cause in us ‘ ji certain aHiiiity to the 
divine’ (in S Sent. dist. .3(>, <{U. 2, art. 1, sol. 1), 
and this ‘leads us to a kind of deiforrn tind in 
.some wise explicit conteni])lation of the arl-icles 
wliich failli liohls in human fashion as it were 
und<*r a veil ’ (d>.). 

‘ Hence faith, wliicli causes us to hold the spiritual veiled, as 
it vv'i'rc, “ hy a mirror and in a ridflle,” perfects the mind in a 
huniaii way, and (herefure it is a v irtue. Hut if the mind is 80 
far u)>lifted hy siipcriiaturul lijfht, that it is introdueod to behold 
the 8]iiritual tliin<;s themselves, t.liis is aliove human meiiBiire ; 
and thin is done hy the gift of underslamhiig ’ (ib, art. 2, sol. 1). 
St. 'I’liomas seems to have been con.scions of possess¬ 
ing Hoinetbing of this gift which is above faith, 
wlien in his dying act of faii li in the Real Presence 
he declared : 

* If thiTc he in this vvorkl any knowledge of this sacrament 
that is Htia.nger than faith, I wisii now to use it, to atlirm that I 
Irul.v hehevc,’ etc. 

In his Comm, on 1 Tim., vi. he says that it is 
impossible to ‘ com})r(;h<;nd ’ God; hut to touch 
Him {(ft/iripere), though impos.sible by nature, is 
to be our aim, in this life by grtice, in the next by 
glory. Tins experience of God is a ‘nobler faith,’ 
tliougdi the virtue has a stricter right to the name 
(dc, Vcr. xii. 12, corp.). 

But. St. 'riinmas nowhere treats the question 
which he thus iiutidontally answers. We can 
simply conclude that he is in harmony with tradi¬ 
tion, but that he does not regard mystical expeii- 
ence as real knowledge until it is translated into 
phantasniata, nor as a part of dogmatic science. 
vVe are not to bo surprised that in Ids distjuisitions 
on the active and contemplative lives (in 5 Sent. 
dist. .3.5, qu. I, and Suinina, II. ii. (ju. eixxx.) he 
describes contemplation ‘humano modo,’ as the 
brief rest of the mind upon the great verities at 
which it has arrivetd by argument and invttstigji- 
tion, avoiding any mention of mystical puiyer. 
He irie.aiis by the contemplative life the life of 
study and pa.ssion for truth, as ofiposed to the life 
which uses the hotly to do external works. In the 
Order of Pre.jichers, to which he belonged, he 
tliinks the perfect admixture of tlie two is to be 
found in the combination of study with preaching. 
He did not simply distinguish the two lives as 
that of prayer and that of works of charity. The 
theory just exposed as latent in St. ’riiomas has 
not been discovered by most of his followers and 
coninientators, but it is discernible in bis juede- 
cessors. What is more, it justifies and explains 
tin; practical advice which wo have traced from 
earl^^ times up to St. Thomas’s own master, 
Albertus, tluit in prayer images and phanttismata 
should be put aside, and tlien the intellect can 
receive pure spiritual species, though secret ly and 
obscurely, while its ordinary use remains in abey- 
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ance. This lofty an^^elio kiio\vlo(l}j;e is utter ij^nor- 
ance (until it is perhaps symholieally and tenta¬ 
tively translatetl) to the iut(;Il(!Ct its«':lt, hut it 
inilanies the ^vil] with intense love and desire. 
The soul loves and desires without understandin*; ; 
it longs for and {)artially enjuys it knows ii»»t 
what. This is tlie ‘ ray of <larkne.s.s ’ of Diony.siu.s, 
the wisdom wltieli is ignorance, the ‘cloud of 
unknowing,’ the obscure ni^ht of the sjurit, the 
anagogi(;al way to the unseen and ineoinmnnieable. 

Are we to hrush aside this theory as founded 
upon an obsolete (epistemology? l.et us note, at 
any rate, ( 1 ) that our employment of jdiantasmata 
in order to understand is siinj>ly a fact of exjteri- 
euce ; (H) that the distinction between the lower 
and the higher powers of the soul, though neglected 
or denied by many moderns, is more vividly ex¬ 
perienced even in (|uite inchoate mystical states 
than it ever is by our ordinary consmoiisness, and 
(jught to be accej)t-ed as one of the fjicts to be 
ex})lained rather than as a theory to account for 
the phenomena ; (3) that the possibility of (Cognition 
by purely intellei^tual species, whilti it may seem a 
somewhat wild hypothesis of Sciiolasticism and, 
from tlie [diilosojAiii! jxiint of view, nothing more, 
is in reality less a tradition from I’atristic days or 
a deduction from a ready-made theory of cognition 
than an explanation of real mystical experience. 
It seems extremely probable that the origin of 
the theory was not so much the attribution of a 
8 upp(jsed angidical fa.c.ulty (o contcmplatives as 
the ascrijition of mysliiuil intelligence to the angelic 
nature. 

It w'ould seem that thoologian.s, themselves 
mystics, evolved the idea of spiritual inlelligimce 
from their own ex])erien(ie, and attributed it in a 
yet higher and purei’ form to the spiritual sub¬ 
stances with M’hich they seeimul to be in com¬ 
munion as well as to read of in H<dy SeriptuK^ 
We may safely take tlu^ large lines of tln^ Schol¬ 
astic tlieory as a hoi king hyjiothesis: that- tlie 
human mind in it.s natural and ordinary operation 
is cognizant of siiiiitual things ordy indirectly, 
by ahslraction from sensible image.s. and llum by 
the way of ‘eminence’ and of negation, whcr(‘as 
mystical knowhidge is a dillcwent operation of the 
same faculty, wluueby it knows sjuritual things 
directly by mca.ns of [turely non-material iin)ircs- 
sions recedved fnuu them in soim; unknown ma,nn(*r. 

3 . Post-Scholastic mystics.— Ihis hypothesis 
will suggest, an expla,nation of the phenomenon <*f 
visions so common at all jau’iods, Init pa,rticularly 
remarkable in the case of the ‘revelations’ pub¬ 
lished by many female s;iint.s of the Middle Ages. 
Many of tluise were mystics of a high order, but 
mystics whose imprt;ssious are easily and regularly 
translated into iinageiy. 'I'he revelations of St. 
Catherine of Siena (t b'iSO) bi^come profound in¬ 
structions on the sjtiritual life; tliose of St. 
Cjitherine of (ileiioa (I lb 10) contain dogmatic 
theology of extraordinary beauty and value. St. 
(lertrmie impriisses us with the vastness of her 
th(‘ologieal horizon, in spite of t he pictorial nature 
of her conceptions, like those of the two Mee.htildes 
(St. Mechtilde of Hackeborn [t 121)8]; Meehtilde 
of Magdeburg, M’hose visions were written in old 
(ierman [t 1280 or 1285]), but these are narrower 
and more ‘ devotional.’ St. Jlridget of Sweden 
(t 1373) heads the long list of eestatics who receive 
‘revelations’ about the details of our Lord’s Las- 
sioii (the most read of these is perhajis Catherine 
Emmerich [t 1824]) ; the accounts given by these 
various seers are imjiossible to reconcile with eacli 
other. St. llildegarde (t 1179) and St. Elizabeth 
of Sclidnau (t c. 116,7) were prophetesses, who at- 
triliuted to a divine source much curious informa¬ 
tion which they published. The writings of Angela 
of Eoligno (t 1309), Juliana of Norwieli (living 
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1412), and manj’ others are interesting and edify¬ 
ing documents. It Avould seem that the value of 
all these revelations varies aeeonling to the intel¬ 
lectual power of the recipient of the mystical light, 
and her pow'er of ‘translating’ what she has ex- 
perieneecl, as well as according to the amount of 
light, received. Delusions are always exceedingly 
(‘ommon in such eases, even in real mystics of holy 
life, and may occur in the case of saints who liave 
insisted that all their words came from (Tod (see 
Eoulain, Grdres iroraL'son, ch. xxi.). When the 
Chundi ‘apjirov(is’ the puhlislual revelations of a 
holy jierson, this otdy means that they contain 
nothing contrary to the Eaith, arul may bo read 
without barm. It is not necessary to regard 
revelations as mere imaginat ion (though, of course, 
tln^y often arc no more than this), u ith nosjiiritnal 
light behind them, sininly because they are mis¬ 
taken or even absurd ; tliey are sometimes mingled 
imagination and badly-inlcrpreteti light. 

'I'he ICnglish group of mediawal mystics has been 
negleeted until n^eently : Margerii* Kiaiipe (r. 
12 H 0 V); then the hennit lliehard Ivolle of llampole 
(t 13-49), whose writings, both in English and in 
Latin (the latter translated by Kieliard Misyn), 
have a peculiar charm. 'I'he form of his mystical 
experiences is lc.ss picture tlian music and sijiig. 
Waller Hilton (|- 1396), a (birthusian, was much 
iiilliienccd by Kolle ; bis best, known work is The 
Sra/c of Tcrfirtion ; bis other works have never 
b(*en published. At the end of the 14lh cent, an 
unknow n niystie juihlisiuHl some w'ondiu tul tracts, 
of which the chief is I'he Cloud oj Unkuoivlng, a 
marvellously cl<!ar .and ]uaeti<‘al little treatise, an 
admirahle guide for eontem]>lati^'e prayer. It 
s(‘ems to sum up the doctrines of St. .John of the 
Cross two liumlred yiuirs btd’orehand. 

In Cerniany Master I'iekhurL of (U)logne(t 1327), 
,'i Dominican, was suspected of C^fuielism, and, 
though he Huhniitted to (.‘ensure witli all humility, 
some propositions attributed to him were proscribed 
by .Joliii XXII. in 1329. False mystieisni, such as 
that of Hie Leghards (condemned at Vienne, 1312), 
was rejected by liis followers, the great Dominican.s 
llenr_>' Su.so (t 136t)), a mystic of [xietic^al temjiera- 
iiKuit and extraordinary austerity, tind J. Tauler 
(I 1361), the great preac.her, whose instructions are 
still of gnuit, prai.’tical value. 'V\n^ 'J'hc.olorfin Ger- 
vumird ap)»eure(i about 13.70 ; the Aeun f'clsoi of 
Kulmaii ]Vlc;rsw’in of Strassburg was long a,scribed 
to Sii.so (.see rI.so F. I'feiJler, iMuf.vrhr Mg.'^li/crr dcs 
XU teri Jfthrh., Leipzig, 1846) ; the Flemish Kuys- 
broeck (i 1381) was a follower of Tauler ; liis w'rit- 
ings rank liigli as ]>ersonal documents, and are on 
fin; with love, though somew hat lacking in logdcal 
se<im‘Tic.e. 'I'hey were much used l>y Llu^ h'ranciscan 
Henry Herp or Hurphius (| 1478) in liis Theologia 
Mj/stica. From the congregations founded by 
Ituysbroeek at (fioneiidaal came the famous 
'riiomas il Kempis. 

I'he chancellor of Paris University, .Jean Gers(m 
(t 1429), in liis Myaticu 'J'heol.ogiu, jdaces the 
mystic faculty in the ‘synderesis’ (or habit of first 
principles of action), wliicli be calls the ‘apex 
mentis.’ There are passages on mysticism among 
tlie curious and somewhat paradoxical treatises 
of the jiious Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (t 1464). 
The Benedictine Blosius (Louis de Blois, t 156.7) 
wrote admirable ascetieal works for cloi.stered 
religions. He continues the tiadition that the 
practice of continual asjiirations is tlui best means 
of alt.aining pure prayer and ‘ union with God 
without .any medium.’ His Instructio Spiritunlis, 
comjiosed for his owm use, is one of the liest books 
of direction for conteinjilatives. 

4 . The Discalced Carmelites.—'Die great saints 
of tlie I 6 thcent. were largely eng.aged in reforming 
the Church ; but in tlie trancjuillity of Spain arose 
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tlie two greatest of writers on inystieism, the Car¬ 
melites St. Tlieresa of .lesus (t and St. John 

of the Cross (f 1591), Tlie ineoinparahlc charm of 
St. Theresa’s j)ersonaIity and her roliust conjrnon 
flense have ^iven iinniense popularity to her writ¬ 
ing's, which are tlje most complete and vivid 
deKcrij>tionH ever j>emied of the successive plieno- 
mena of the inner experience.s of a saint. Their 
value as testimony can hardly be exa^j'erated. 
'I’hey contain much exc(!llent coumsel and many 
new and mutesHary distinctions. St. Theresa, how¬ 
ever, <lilIerM ^.freatly from other mystics in her 
estimates of the various facts, and she is the 
starting-point of a new tradition. In her earliest 
work she distinguishes tlie dej'recs of prayer ac¬ 
cording' to their pHyclu)lo<^ical ellects : the first is 
tneditation, in which ail the pow(!rs of the soul act 
naturally and freely ; they work hard with small 
result chs. li-13); 'the second includes ‘ re¬ 

collection’ and th(i ‘ j)rayer (jf quiet,’ wherein 
the will is united to (iod, while the imagination 
and intellect remain free to lielp or hinder this 
delightful union (14-15) ; in the third degree these 
jovvouH are also tlrawn into union, without either 
>eing lost or yet ahhj to tell how they work ; this 
causes an inehriation, a glorious folly, and leaves 
hehirul it greater effects than quietude (16-17); 
the fourth state is a oomi)l('te union of all tlie 
powers, so that it is impossible to .sneak or read ; 
this lasts a hare half-hour, hut may lessen and re¬ 
turn so as to (occupy hours ; hut the utmost [mint 
of transformation in Cod lasts only an instant. 
When the effects extend even to the body, insensi¬ 
bility, ecsta.sy, rapture, or flight of the Rjiirit is 
produced, and even levitation (lS-20). She sjieak.s 
further of locutions (25), of intellectual and imagin¬ 
ary visions (27 -29), of ajipearances of Satan (31), hell 
(32), and saints (33); she tells of the groat value of 
seeing the humanity of Christ (37), of the gift of 
miracles (39). Slio concludes witli more purely 
mystical visions of ‘the truth itself,’and how all 
things are in Cod (40). The concluding chapters 
of the Life are later than the rest: but her last 
work, The ii/iirliual Castle, ia more imyxirtant 
fltill, having been composed after she had long been 
in the highest states which she had not yet attained 
when flhe wrote her Life. In this final work she 
|)laces ‘recollection’ ami ‘ quitit ’ in the fourth 
‘ mansion ’ of the soul, ‘ union ' in t he fifth, complete 
union and ecstasies in the sixth, (ogetlior with the 
vision of the humanity of Christ, the wounds of 
love, the pains of longing, etc. The seventh 
mansion is spiritual marri.'ige, an anticipafe*! 
heaven, in which the soul begins to understand the 
graixjs which it has received, and is continually 
conscious of the presence of the three I’er.son.s of 
the lilessed Trinity. 

Now, though St. There.sa intends tho.se degrees 
to rej)resent stages of perfection, yet the main dis- 
tiiHition between the lour original degree.s i.s j>sy- 
chological, not really according to the quantity of 
mystical light, but to tJie perceived ell’ect of that 
light on the soul and body. Those degrees are 
roughly equivalent to tlie third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth mansions. When the saint herself reached 
the seventh mansion, she discovered to hersurfirise 
that the psychological ellects, wliich had reached 
their culmination in ecstasy, ceased or diminished 
(she had occa.sional raptures later on), and that 
she could exi»erienee even liigher communications 
than before witliout any susjiension of the bodily 
faculties; nay more, that the peace of ‘quiet’ or 
‘union’ was no longer needed, for she could be 
conscious of the mystical Light, and of the Trinity, 
while giving her mind fully to necessary occupa¬ 
tions. This should not have astonished )ier direc¬ 
tors, for the beatific vision itself will not impede 
the intellectual, sensible, or corporal powers of 


man in heaven, and St. Thomas teaches that intel¬ 
lectual visions do not of themselves impede the use 
of the sen.ses (c/e Vcr. xii. 9ad 4 ; Suiudui, ii. ii. qu. 
clxxiii. art. 3), although ‘ the more the mind is 
abstracted from the boilv, the more it receives the 
inHuence of spiritual substances ’ (in Sent. dist. 
50, qu. i. art. 1), according to the traditional 
doctrine; so that naturally St. TJier(?sa herself 
found in the seventh state that lier mystical con- 
sciousnes.s, though permanent, was more vivid in 
the time of prayer, when distracting occupations 
were set aaide. 

Thus the smooth ascent of tlie original four 
degrees is roughly broken in The Spiritual Cn.'itle 
by the addition of the seventli, which reverses the 
irocess. St. Theresa’s classification has heeii 
ollowed by most subsequent writers, and of late 
years it has been adopted by Poulain. His view 
IS that mystical states are accoin}>anie<l by a 
‘ ligature’ or tying up of the powers, which in the 
lower degrees (recollection, quiet) has only a partial 
and sligiit effect ujion the intellect and imagina¬ 
tion, but in ‘full union' prevents all the powers 
from working in their natural way, and, linally, 
in ecstasy aflects even the body. This ligature, 
after having produced its full effect in such 
ecstasies, disappears in the seventh mansion, or 
‘transforming union,’ which is characterized by 
the appearance of a kind of double consedousness. 
This sudden reversal of tlie sequence seems to set 
us in front of an in.solnble problem. Poulain is 
dissatisfied with the idea tliat his ligature is the 
natural result of attention to spiritual tilings, and 
that even ecstasy is Imt tlie natural effect of extra¬ 
ordinary mental concentration. He inclines to 
see in the ligature a sealing up by (lod of the 
doors of conseioiisiiess, in order tliat the soul may 
not he distracted from the lieavenly vision. Hut 
then, why does it cease in the highest degree? 

The simplest reply is to deny that St. I'lieresa’s 
important and excellent analysis necessarily corre¬ 
sponds to an ascending scale of mystical elevation 
or of moral sanctity. It does not seem to be paral¬ 
leled in the experience of most of the great mystics, 
and it is well known that the details of St. 
Theresa’s ‘mansions’ are almost wholly from her 
own history, and cannot be verified in other saints. 
It is easy enough to obtain testimonies from 

i iersons who frequently experience the lower 
Icgrees of prayer that the phenomena of ‘ ligature ’ 
correspond exactly to the familiar experience that, 
while one is lisf.eiiing to the conversation of one 
person, one can hear, without understanding, what 
another person says. In .such prayer the intellect, 
being engaged upon pure intellectual knowledge in 
an inchoate manner, feels blank and inactive; the 
will is drawn to Cod, without sensible fervour; 
the imagination may run wild, because the will 
)refers to leave it alone rather than detacli itself 
rorn the act of loving, in order to control its 
vagaries. But hi those persons to whom ‘ transla¬ 
tion’ into sensible impressions is easy, or when 
the communications are somewhat obscured by 
images and less ‘pure’ (as St. John of the Cross 
has it), the imagination also is occupied with holy 
things, and the lower appetite is filled witli peace 
and joy; thus we have the prayer of quiet or of 
union. As to the effect on the body, St. John of 
the Cross teaches that ecstasy and sudden rapture 
are due to bodily weakness; as the man grows 
more spiritual by the effect of the intellectual 
light. Ills soul and body are spiritualized, so as to 
become a fitter veliiele to endure the higher kinds 
of union without any ‘ligature’ or bodily ec.stasy. 
Psychologically it is probable that Ribot is right 
in holding that ‘ attention ’ is not the intensifica¬ 
tion of one faculty, but the detaching of the 
others; absence of mind is a mark of concen- 
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tration ; and intense involuntary concentration 
on the most absorbing and delightful vision is 
commonly held by theologians to l>e a sufficient 
explanation of most ecstasies, which are commoner 
in women than in men, and are more freouent in 
persons of feeble intellect like St. Joseph oi Cuper¬ 
tino than in the strong-minded like St. Francis de 
Sales or St. Vincent de Paul. All this tends to 
show that it is safest to regard St. There.sa’s origi¬ 
nal four degrees as psychological varieties which 
are not always successive stages nor always signs 
of delinite degrees of perfection. 

Some of the many confusions and apparent con¬ 
tradictions in St. There.sa's writings may be ex¬ 
plained by her having subordinated her own vieM s 
to the dicta of some of her confessors. For 
example, she herself suffered grievously for about 
eighteen years from inability to meditate ; yet in 
her latest work ( The Interior Castle^ or the Man¬ 
sions, 6tli mansion, ch. vii.) she declares that it is 
a delusion when peonle think that they cannot 
meditate, however sublime their prayer may be, 
and in her Way of Perfection she describes medi¬ 
tation as quite easy ; yet in the same chapter of 
the 6th ‘ mansion,^ her experience and common 
s(;nse induce her to correct this astonishing doc¬ 
trine, and she adds: 

‘ SouIh Ifd in Hupcrnatural ways, and raised to perfect con- 
are riglil in declaring that they cannot practise 
this kind 0 / meditation ; as I said, I do not know why, but as a 
rule they are unable to do so. Yet they would be wrong in 
saying that they cannot dwell on these mysteries, nor fre¬ 
quently tiiink about them, especially when these events are 
being celebrated by the Catholic: Church.' 

I'his is, of course, quite accurate, if w'e under¬ 
stand that, in the tune of prayer, con tern platives 
are utterly unable to think about mysteries with¬ 
out detaching themselves at least partially from 
the prayer, whereas out of prayer they can think 
about the mysteries of religion even more easily 
and more fruitfully than can the ordinary Christ¬ 
ian, lJut St. Theresa does not make this distinc¬ 
tion, She is even less convincing when she thinks 
that contemplatives cannot meditate ‘ because they 
see the mysteries of Jesus Christ with a simple 
^aze.’ She herself had so many intellectual and 
imaginary visions of definite facts or mysteries 
that she does not appear to realize that others 
receive only a pure intellectual light, without 
diH'crenLiation or definition. No one would gatlier 
from her writings that the mystic in general aims 
simi)ly at union with God, above all sense and 
imagination and feeling. She belongs really to 
the same category as the great St. Gertrude or St. 
Bridget, not to that of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, 
and St. John of the Cross. Her matter-of-fact 
Sy)aniHh character desired definite knowledge, and 
she astounds us by the statement : 

‘ When iinairiiiarv visions are divine, they seem in a manner 
more proiUalilc for us than others, as being more suited to our 
nature—with the exception of the visions sent by our Lord in 
the eeventii mansion, which far surpass all others’ (6th mansion, 
ch. ix.)- 

St. John of the Cross, a disciple of St. Theresa, 
refers his readers to her admirable descriptions of 
mystical phenomena, but lie will give none him¬ 
self ; and he refuses to estimate prayer according 
to its effects upon soul and body, bringing peace, 
joy, terror, and longing to the one, and sharp pain, 
dislocation of the bones, raising from the ground, 
insensibility, or apparent death to the other. He 
tests all such manifestations, on the contrary, by 
their influence on union with God ; none of these 
psychical and psycho-physical phenomena is a 
proximate means of union, and the same is true of 
every sort of vision, locution, etc. None of these 
things is to be desired or prayed for; and, if they 
occur, they must not be attended to. It is not 
necessary even to decide whether visions and locu¬ 
tions are from God, from the imagination, or from 


the devil; they are merely to be set aside and 
never thought of; by this means they can do no 
harm if they are not from God, while, if they are 
divine, they will produce their due effect without 
our attending to them. All our ett’ort is to be to 
attain union with God, t.e. with His will. The 
* purer’ the rays of infused contemplation, the less 
they are percej)tible, and the less their eflect on 
the imagination and the .sensible afl'ections. No 
one is to desire the joy of the ‘ prayer of quiet’ or 
the inebriation of the next degree, but merely the 
dry and pure contemplation, which produces joy 
and inebriation only in the highest part of the 
soul. Aridity is not to bo feared, for it is the 
thirst of the soul for God. St. John is drawn to 
treat of the ascetical side of the contemplative’s 
life in a manner which is disconcertingly austere 
in The Ascent of Mount Carmel, an untiiushed 
work. But it should be recollotded that t he utter 
renunciation and self-abandonment which he 
preaerhes would be as imprudent to attempt as they 
would be impossible to practise for an ordinary 
Christian, whereas for the mystic tbi.s entire strip¬ 
ping of all is accomplished readily and with 
interior relish. 

But who is to be started on this ascent? The 
ancients had usually left undetermined to wliom 
was applicable the advice to leave all forms and 
shadows and to grope for (iod in darkness and 
renunciation ; but they had recommended univers¬ 
ally tlie practice of aspirations, wliich would lead 
men insensibly to the heights of prayer. But in 
the 16th cent, formal * meditation,’by the use of 
the imagination, together with elaborate thinking 
out of a subject, was becoming common. When is 
it right to renounce meditation of this kind, and 
to follow the ancient and contradictory rule of 
ceasing imagination and thought, in order to unite 
the will alone to (Jod ? St. Jolin of the Cross gives 
a plain and categorical reply, which has been per¬ 
sistently neglected ever since bis day. His first 
statement of the rule is in The Ascent, ii. 13 ; he 
repeats it more clearly in The Obscure Nigkf i. 9, 
and sums it shortly, with further remarks, in The 
Living Flame, iii. 84 f. Many people in the world, 
he says, and most (though not quite all) who enter 
a contemplative order develop an inability to medi¬ 
tate when they pray, accompanied by anxious 
aridity, in which they constantly think of (iod, 
yet can get no consolation either from God or from 
creatures ; this is tlie ‘ night of the senses,’ caused 
by the commencement of infused contemplation, 
which is as yet imperceptible becau.se weak and 
unaccustomed, but is suilicient to wean the soul 
from tlie pleasure that it once took in meditation 
and sensible devotion, and to cau.se a desire of 
solitude and repose, together with the loss of the 
power of fixing the imagination. In this state the 
soul is to abamlon itself to (Jod, and be content in 
prayer with a loving attention to Him, without 
attempting to comprehend its own state or to 

I iossess any particular knowledge; and it will 
ind itself marvellously Bustaineu by the interior 
nourishment which alf-unconsciously it absorbs in 
this fervent but arid prayer. (Indeed, the one 
sure proof that the soul is doing right is to be 
fouml in its swift progress in virtue.) If the soul 
attempts to act with the imagination, it spoils 
God’s work ; and St. John of the Cross indulges in 
violent objurgations of the directors of souls who 
insist u])on imaginative and discursive meditation, 
because the mind seems to be doing nothing, wast¬ 
ing its time, and mooning away in laziness ; sucli 
false guides are painting their wretched danhs 
where God is limning with His own delicate touch 
(Living Flame, loe. cit.). After the ‘night of the 
senses* follows the ‘night of the spirit,’ with its 
terrific interior (and usually also exterior) trial.s 
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(^Obsc^irt Niqht, iii.), in wiiich God humijles, 
detaches, and puriiies tlie hi^^lier part of the soul 
for that more perfect union of which St. John 
Hpeaks in Tfie Spiritual Canticle and The Living 
Flame of Love. It is to he noted that the niethoi 
of |)rayer inculcated for the ‘ nij^ht of the Bensea 
is exactly the traditional one ; the ‘ niglit of the 
spirit’ is also traditional—the great desolation, 
trial, purification, taught by almost all mystics. 

Something of the tradition of St. John of the 
Cross was preserved in subsequent writers of the 
Carmelite Order, among whom may be particularly 
mentioned .Jose])h a Jesu Maria (t 1626), whose 
most useful Spanish treatise (1658-69, Ital. ver¬ 
sion 1654-69) gives in its first part an excellent 
theory, with practical advice, of contemplation, 
and Thomas of Jesus (t 1627), a great mystic, who 
closely agrees with the doctrine of Aquinas a.s 
above described, adding much which is less to the 
point from St. Bonaventura, and (especially) Hugh 
and Richard of St. Victor. Mystical contempla¬ 
tion is knowledge like that of the angels, and is 
above faith, though below the beatific vision. 
He distinguishes the lower degrees, which are 
habitually exercised by the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
of wisdom and understandirjg, from the higher, 
which are never habits, but infused acts, in which 
experimental knowledge of God is attained by a 
kind of touch (cf. Living Flame, ii. )and embrace 
( Fia brevis et plana, 14 ; ufe Contemplatione Divina, 
i. 6, V. 2, 14, vi. 1 ; de Oratione Divina sive a Deo 
infusa, iv. 2, etc.). A later Carmelite, Philippua 
a SS. Trinitate (t 1671), is at times an a.stonishingly 
foolish writer. Having declared that we must rise 
to God from the contenq)lation of creatures, he 
wastes a large nart of his work upon a summary 
description of all created things and their uses, with 
such comments os the following (in the chapter on 
precious stones) : ‘ lanis ias])is confortat stoma- 
chum.’ He suggests that mystical contemplation 
is not by infused intellectual species, but by a 
partial and blurred communication of the lumen 
gloriee —an opinion which a])pears to contradict all 
Christian mystics, in particular, St. Gregory, St. 
Thomas, and St. John of the Cross. The Dom¬ 
inican Vallagornera (t 1665), though he follows 
Philippus, is a far bet ter authority. Ho has filled 
his book with quotations from St. Thomas, but has 
no philosophical explanation of mystical philosophy 
to offer. 

K. The reversal of tradition.—St. Francis of 
Sales (t 1622), who shows himself in his Traits de 
Vamour dc Dieu as a theologian of wide and pro¬ 
found thought, has ^dven in that work fine descrip¬ 
tions of contemplative prayer, which hia subject 
causes him to treat from an affective point of view. 
Some of his spiritual letters, and those of St. Jeanne 
Fran(;oise de Chantal, contain instructions on the 
traditional method which are of inestimable value. 

But at this very time the dogmatic theologians 
were rbsing up again.st mystical theology. The 

f reat Dominicans, following the example of St. 

hoinas in his Summa, ignored it; the great 
Jesuits denied its very existence. For example, 
Th6ophile Raynaud (f 1663) explains why the 
‘ prayer of silence ’ and ‘ spiritual sleep ’ must be 
impossible {Ileteroclita SptriCialia, ii. 6). Super¬ 
natural contemplation, he insists, is the same as 
‘ vulgar mental prayer,’ only in a more perfect 
degree; it culminates in a ‘ simple intuition of 
God,’ which is a judgment of the reason, complet¬ 
ing and crowning a complex theological discursus. 
Suarez (t 1617), the most voluminous of Jesuit 
theologians, works out precisely the same view at 
length (de Virtute Eeligionis, tract. IV. ii. 9-20). 
He admits that God can infuse pure intellectual 
knowledge (ib. 14-16), and did so in Adam’s case, 
and also in that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John 


Baptist, and probably many others ; but this is a 
rocessaltogether above nature ; it cannot be begun 
y man ; it is very rarely granted, by some singular 
privilege, or for the sake of some great public 
utility, ‘ for God disf)oses all things KW(a!tly, and 
does not perform these miracle.s without a great 
cau.se.’ Therefore this niiracnilous kind of con¬ 
templation ‘is not counted among the kinds of 
mental prayer ’; it is not to be prayed for, or 
desired, or in any way procured. 

'I'his entire reversal of tradition was little noticed 
at the time, and many books on mysticism con¬ 
tinued to be published by .Jesiiits as well a.s others. 
But the holy Cistercian Cardinal Bona (f U)74), 
in his learned and pious Via cumpendii ad Deuni, 
states boldly that the pure prayer which be incul¬ 
cates, exercised without phantasmata, by the lielp 
of aspirations, ‘ is universally denied by the schol¬ 
astics, but i.s admitted by holy and mystical writers.’ 
St. Theresa’s famous Jesuit confessor, Balthasar 
Alvarez (f 1580), suticeeded in justifying before his 
superiors his own mystical method of prayer ; but 
it was declared unsuitable to other Je.suits, who 
made meditation obligatory in tlieir society soon 
after the death of their great founder. Mercurian, 
who was general of the society from 1573 to 1580, 
forbade the use of the works of'rauler, Ruysbroeck, 
Suso, Harj)hius, St. (Gertrude, and St. Meclitilde. 
Yet some of the chief mystical authors of th<^ 17th 
cent, are Jesuits, such as Alvarez de I’az (f 1620), 
Sandams (f 1656), and Godinez (t 1644); and the 
older tradition was carried on by various Jesuit 
as(tetical writers, of whom Surin (t 1665) is the most 
celebrated. Other books may be cited : that of the 
Franciscan Cardinal de l^auria (i 1693), who followed 
medl.-eval authorities and also the experiences of 
his friend .loseph of Cui)ertino, a saint whose life 
is as touching and poet hail as it is extraordinary ; 
and the Beneilictine Augustine Baker (t 1641), 
whose many treatises were fused into the celebrated 
Snneta Sophia by Serenus (Tessy. 

The dangerous aVisurditios of the Quietists, led 
by Molinos (t 1696) anti Mine. Guyon (t 1717), did 
more even than the theologians to bring contem¬ 
plative prayer into disrepute, d'he great Bossuet 
(t 1704), iiuleed, taught the traditional method with 
his accustomed lucidity, in some oi>uscules and in 
some of his letters. Yet the doctrine which pre¬ 
vailed in practice, even in the religious orders, was 
that discursive meditation, with much movement 
of the imagination, was suitable to all (except a 
very few extraordinary and favoured st)uls), and 
even to enclosed nuns. It was said to be not only 
)o.s.sible, but ea.sy, for every one; and for tlmu; 
lundred years pious souls have been in the liahit 
of suj>posing their failure in meditation to he a sad 
and rare phenomenon, due to their own wickedness 
and laziness, and a peculiarity too disedifying to 
be owned except in confession. It has been as 
though St. John of the Cross had never penned his 
denunciations of directors, wlio bind souls to seek 
‘particular knowledge,’ to ‘ apply the senses,’ work 
the imagination, and deduce conclusions by tlie 
reason. ‘ Contemplati ves,’ ‘mystics,’ have hecojue 
a byword, as if they were imaginative, idle, weak- 
minded, sickly persons—the very antithesis of the 
real article. But then the popular idea of mystical 
graces among the educated, the learned, and the 
students of that ars artium, regimen animarum, lias 
been that they consist mainly in revelation.s and 
imaginary visions, in ecstasies and raptures (regarded 
08 miracles intended by God to reveal the sanctity 
of the recipient), stigmata and levitations, and that 
the safest and most authorized among them are 
visions of our Lord’s Passion, or consolations from 
His humanity, such as the sight of His sacred heart, 
or the reception of Him in the arms in the form of 
an infant, and so forth. Contemplation has been 
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thought to be mainly the sensible tasting of 
mysteries, especially of the Passion. Art began 
no longer to represent the saints as kneeling 
calmly in adoration, but as waving their arms and 
atretcliing their necks and rolling their eyes, in 
ecstasies of sensuous longing, while they tear aside 
their clothes to relieve their burning bosoms; the 
Roman and Bolognese schools of painting and the 
Berninesque school of sculpture join with baroque 
architecture irr emphasizing the 17th and 18th cent, 
concejitions of devotion. 

This is the poimlar side, though the true teach¬ 
ing was never lost, and St. John of the Cross was 
honoured, if not read. The 18th cent, writers were 
chiefly compilers — t.g.^ Keguera (f 1747), who 
followed Codincz, and the Benedictine Schram 
(t 1797), who followed Reguera. The tendency of 
the period is to enumerate all the extraordinary 
manifestations that can be found, and to cla.ssify 
them in a theoretical scale which bears no rela¬ 
tion to facta. Some short but valuable practical 
instructions occur in the Hmno Apostolicus the 
Praxis cortfessarii of St. Alfonso di Liguori (t 1787). 
The Manuel des Ames inU.rienres of Grou (a Jesuit 
until the suppression [t 1803J) is one of the best 
guides for contcm})lative souls. The best known 
author of the 18th cent, is Scaramelli (f 1752). 
His Direttorio mistico is a valuable summary. He 
closely follows the views of fSuarez. Juke the rest 
of this school, he cxj)luin8 away the traditional 
advice to reject imaginations in prayer, as referring 
to the formation of an abstract ideal of God by 
the reason, by the via emineiitice and via negationis 
—the very confusion which jiseudo-Dionysius has 
so carefully avoi<led. Hence Scaramelli can agree 
with Suarez that supernatural contemplation is 
but the crown of a jirocess of reasoning ; the con¬ 
templation of God in cnligine is the contemjdation 
of an intellectual abstracstion : hence its vagueness, 
hence it cannot be described ! But one wonders 
how it can cause burning and ecstatic love, and this 
is left unexplained, 'riiis abstraction is all that is 
perceived in almost all the degees of mysticism. 
The intuition of God by ‘infused species’ is given 
to a few, but probably only in the bighest degree, 
that of ‘ spiritual marriage,’ and this grace is not 
to be wished or asked of God. 'riie only mystical 
state which may be desired (and only if God has 
already raised the soul to the mystical state) is the 
contemplation of the abstract idea of God ! 

The 19th cent, was singularly barren. The 
mo.st remarkable publication was Die christliche 
Mi/stik (Regensburg, 1836-42) by J. J. von Gbrres; 
it is mainly a (lissertation on the external pheno¬ 
mena of mysticism (such as stigmata, prolonged 
fasts, bilocation, etc.), a repellent treatise, founded 
to some extent on doubtful sources. Yet it is not 
to be denied that this psycho-physical side demands 
scientilic investigation. It seems certain that St. 
John of the Cross is justilied in his view that the 
body is somehow ‘ sjii ritualized ’ by contemplation. 
Sucii facts as the power of saints over the animal 
world and the power of reading thoughts, e.g., are 
prove{i beyond cavil; whether to some extent some of 
these phenomena are the rcsult.s of mystical graces, 
or wholly independent of them, is a question to be 
examined. I^evitation seems to occur apart from 
ecstasy in states of prayer which are not very 
advanced. J. Ribet’s La Mystigue divine (Paris, 
1879-83) is a creditable work for its day. 

6. Recent Roman Catholic writers.—Saudreau 
and Poulain have abandoned the false road taken 
by their predecessors, though they have chosen 
dilierent patlis. The many volumes of the former 
are valuable and helpful. While it is easy to 
criticize many details in his work, the whole of it 
is in general devoted to the restoration of the older 
tradition and to the justification of the prayer of 


aspirations and of loving attention to God. 
i’oulain has accumulated a great store of informa¬ 
tion, admirably arranged, and he gives excellent 
counsels. His classification has been criticized 
above; it must be added that for traditional con¬ 
templative prayer he has substituted a new 
‘prayer of simplicity,’ which difiers from it very 
little, but is said to be wholly iion-mystical, and is 
placed before, instead of after, the ‘ ni^ht of the 
senses.’ Leliodey follows Poulain. Zahn has 
.stereotyped the popular 18th cent, view, described 
above, to a degree which no serious author of that 
date had ventured. He takes the view of Suarez 
and Scaramelli as to contemplation and infused 
rayer, but goes further in that he even throws 
oubt upon the existence of ‘intellectual visions’ 
{Kinfiihrung in die christl. Mystik, p. 509 f.). 
Lamballe regards contemplation as merely the 
exercise of faith, with the help of the ‘ gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,’ which (against the theologians) he 
.seems to regard as ex traoi'd inary graces; he 
teaches the traditional method. rutting Zahn 
aside, it may be said that all recent Roman 
Catholic writers are agreed that it is permissible 
and proper to desire mystical prayer, though not 
its extraordinary by-products and psycho-pliysical 
ellects. 

Litkiiaturr.—U seful biblio{fraphies will be found in Poulain 
and in Mar(ichal (below). The following is a brief list of select 
Roman Catholic works: P. Lejeune, Manuel de tMoLogie 
mystique, Paris, 185)7, Introduction d la vie mystique, do. 185)9, 
Eng. tr.. An Introduction to the Mystical Li/e, London, 1916, 
L'Oraison rendue facile, Paris, 1904 ; see also his art. ‘Con¬ 
templation,' in A. Vacant and E. Mangenot, Diet, de Thio- 
logie,do. 1906-09; Anon. (Abbess of Solesiues), La Vie spirituelle 
et Voraison, do. 185)9, Eng. tr., The Spiritual Life and Prayer, 
liOndon, 19(X); H. Joly, Fsychologie des saints, Paris, 1897, Eng. 
tr., London, 1898; A. Saudreau, Ijcs Degris de la vie spiri' 
tuelle, 2 vol8.j I'aris and Angers, 185)0, 21897, Eng. tr., London, 
1907, La Vie d’union , d Dieu (chiefly citations of earlier 
writers), Paris, 1900, L’Etat mystit^e, do. 15)08, Les Fails extra- 
ordinaires de la vie sqnrituelle, Paris and AngerSj 1908; C. 
Sauv^, ‘Etats mystiques,’ app. to L'Uomme intinie, Paris, 
1901; J. Pacheu, Introduction d la psychulogie des mystiaues, 
do. 1901, Psyehologie des mystiques chrUiens : ‘ Le Po6me ae la 
conscience,’ do. 15)09, L'Experience mystique et I'activit/. sub- 
oonadente, do. 1911, 'Les Mystiques interprbt^s j>ar les mys- 
tiques,’ in Revue de Phil. xiii. [1913] 616 ; A. Poulain, DesQrdces 
d’oraison, Paris, 15)01, 71909, En^. tr., The Graces qf Interior 
Prayer, London, 1912, La Mystique de St. Jean de la Croix, 
Paris, 1893; see also Revue des sciences eocl. x. [1904] 67, 299, 
and Revue de clergi frangais, liv. [1908] 694 ; A. Bossuet, Le 
i^uUtisme, lettres incites du/r)>re de Rosmet, Paris, 1902; A. 
Devine, A Manual of Mystical Theology (iiiaiiily taken from an 
abridgment of Scaramelli^ London, 1903; H. Br^mond, La 
Provence mystique au XVlImr sitcle, Paris, 1908; A. Leclero, 
Le Mysticieme catholique et I'dme de Dajite, do. 1906; F. von 
Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, as studied in St. 
Catherine of Genoa and her Friends, London, 1908; V. 
Lehodey, Lea Votes de I’oraison mentale, Paris, 1908; J. Zahn 
Einfuhrung in die christliche Mystik, Paderhorn, 1908; A. B. 
ShanJe, Mysticism; its true JSature and Value, London, 1910; 
J. Mar^chal, ‘ Iwi Mystique chr6tienne,’ in Revue de Phil. 
xii. [1912] 416; E. Lamballe, La Contemplation, F’aris, 1912, 
Eng. tr.. Mystical Contemplatimi, London, 1914 ; H. Pope, On 
Prayer and the. Contemplative Life, from St. Thotnas Aquinas 
(tr. from the Summa Theol. only), do. 1914 ; B. Weld-Blundell, 
Contemplative Prayer, Ven. Aug. BaJeer's Teaching thereon, do. 

1914. J. Chapman. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Protestant). — Pro- 
testant mysticism was born out of the mysticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church and has been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by it throughout its entire 
course of development; but other influences be¬ 
sides the old mysticism came into operation in 
the formation of Protestant mysticism, and the 
new forces helped to give a new direction to it. 
The most important new influence was the NT, 
now freshly alive in the 16th cent, in the tongue 
of the common people, and felt to be the master 
model of all religious experience and of all true 
piety. The great classics of medifeval mysticism, 
especially the anonymous Theoloaia Germanica 
and the Imitation of Christ, still spoke to the 
hearts of all serious seekers for inward religion. 
All early Protestant mystics either read these 
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books or got from others the substance of the 
message which they contained. At the same time 
tlie ro-diHcovery of tlie gospel, with its concrete 
revelation of (iod and man and life, brought a 
new spiritualizing power to hear on the minds of 
men, and, as a consequence, the new mysticism 
was far less negative in its way of approach to 
God, more practical and social in its outlook, and 
more eager to minister to the entire life of man. 

Luther himself w'as an intense admirer of the 
ThcoLoqia iiennunira and of John 'Fauler’s sermons, 
and there is a mystical depth always in evidence 
in Luther’s accounts of his own religious exj)eri- 
ences and in his spiritual insight into the meaning 
of faith as the way of personal salvation. The 
mystical element is, however, much more marked 
and emphatic in the contemporary so-called 
‘spiritual’ reformers towards whom Luther early 
took up an antagonistic attitude—a groiu) best 
represented by Thomas Munzer, Hans Deruik, 
tioliann Jiunderlin, Christian Entfelder, Sebastian 
Franck, and (.’aspar Schwenckfeld. All these men 
were mystical iji the primary sense. They found 
a religion which had its main roots in personal 
inward experience. They all exalted the inward, 
living, invisible word of God above the outward, 
written word, the Scriptures, and they insisted 
that salvation is the formation of a <livine life in 
man himself—a life which re-creates human nature 
and produces in its direct operation.s a nature 
saturateil with love both in its upward relation 
with God and in its outward relations with men. 

The Anahaptists, of whom Balthazar Ilubmaier 
(b. 14H0) may be taken as a typical representative, 
often began their religious activity as a result of 
direct ex})erience8, and they strongdy emphasized 
the imporl.ance of a religion of life, but in most 
respects they were non-mystical. They treated 
the gospel as a new law to be literally followed 
and obeyed. They held that the true Church is a 
visible church of adult believers, forme<l on the 
apostolic model. They sometimes exalted visions 
and indulged in prophecy, but in these matters they 
believed tliat they were merely following, as in all 
matters of their faith, the Scriptural models. The 
Farnilists, or P'amily of Love, founded by Henry 
Nicholas of Munster (b. 1501), were a strongly 
mystical people. The founder was a sensitive 
recipient of ‘opening.s’ and what he bedieved to be 
‘ communications,’and he believed himself chosen 
to be a ‘ revealer of the divine Word.’ The type 
of religion which the F'amilists promulgated, and 
which became wide-spread in England during the 
first half of the 17th cent., was marked by an 
intense purpose to rise above everything outward 
and to exhibit in worship and in daily practical 
life the actual spirit and love of Christ. They 
highly vabusl silence as a way of worship, and they 
endeavoured to live so obedient to the ‘Light’ and 
‘ Seed ’ of Christ within them that they should 
become perfect and complete, what they called 
‘godded men.’ 

The greatest of all early l*rote.stant mystics was 
Jacob Boehme (born a few miles from Gorlitz in 
Silesia, 1575, died 1024). Though an uneducated 
man, a shoemaker by trade, Boehme read much, 
and gathered into his meditative and original mind 
many strands of previous thought-systems. Apart 
from the Bible, he was inlluenced most by tlie 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld (1489-1561) and 
those of Valentino Weigel (1533-88). Through 
Weigel, and Weigel’s master, Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), he absorbed the alchemistical aspirations of 
the time, and inherited the baffling terminology of 
alchemy, astrology, and theosophy. This inherit- 
amre largely determined the fundamental form 
of Boehme’s universe and also his conception of 
man as an epitome of the universe, t.c. a micro- 


co.sm. The living and permanent core of Boehme’s 
message, however, sprang out of his own deep 
experience and his own vivid aiiprehension of 
the meaning of Christianity as a way of life. In 
the year 1000, as in ‘a flash of lightning,’ he felt 
that ‘ the gate of his soul was opened ’ and that he 
.saw and knew w hat no books could teach. Under 
much persecution and struggle and with frequent 
8ucce.sHive ‘openings,’ he slowly matured his 
mes.sage and gave it in a long series of books, hard 
to comprehend but, nevertheless, containing much 
real insight. 

The main ideas are these. Behind the visible, 
material, temporal universe there is an invisible, 
immaterial, eternal universe, whii-h is the mother 
of the one that w e see. This unoriginated matrix, 
ground, or abyss eternally evolves, or dillercntiates, 
into divine Personality wdthin, and dillerentiates 
outwardly into visible and invisible worlds of 
matter and life and consciousness, through which 
the j>rincij)les of darkness and light are revealed 
in temporal forms. Both root principles—a no and 
a yes—are present in every per.son, and the de.stiny 
of every soul is settled by its choice of principle. 
The liglit, or love principle—the heart of (iod—Iia.s 
been perfectly revealed in the incarnation of Christ. 
To he ‘saved*’ is to he united wdth His life, to live 
in His love, to die to the isolated self, and to rise 
by a new hirtli into His Spirit and power and 
become a branch of Christ's life-tree. Salvation is 
not the result of opinions, of belief in creeds, or 
of the performance of outward sacraments or of 
membership in an outward Church, but rather it 
is the result of an inward union of heart with the 
revealed life of God, of an Abba-crying spirit in 
the .soul ; in short, salvation is the life of God 
brought to a personal con.scious expression in the 
life of a man, so that ‘the Lily-Twig’ blossoms in 
a new individual form. See, further, art, BoKiiME. 

Boehme’s entire writings w'ere translated into 
English by John S]>arrow and John Ellistone 
during the years 1647-61. They became a 
[lowerfnl influence in Fhigland, and contributed 
largely towards the formation of the inner life of 
the religious societies of the Commonwealth. A 
minor mystii^al group, owing its organizing life 
directly to Boehine’s influence, was ‘the sect of 
the Behmenists,’ the leaders of which were John 
I’ordage (b. 1607), Jane Leade (b. 1623), and 
Francis l.ee (b. 1661). This movemmit, which 
culminated in the formation of ‘ the Philadelphian 
Society’ (1697-1703), was visionary, confused, and 
devoid of the spiritually robust characteristics of 
the great Teutonic mystic himself. 

George Fox (1624-91), the founder of the 
Quakers, plainly showed the influence of Boehme, 
gave the mystical movement a strong social direc¬ 
tion, and is one of the most impres.sive and typical 
of Protestant mystics. Like Boehme, he went 
through a long period of baffling search, ending in 
a great mystical experience, which opened the 
gate of his soul and gave him remarkable religious 
insight and power. The main religious ideas which 
formed his message—delivered with marked success 
in England and America—were the following. 
There is a ‘ Light ’ or ‘ Seed ’ of God in the soul of 
every man. The soul obedient to the divine endow¬ 
ment increases its measure of light, triumphs over 
the innate tendencies to sin, and becomes a spiritual 
instrument or organ of the present, living, inward 
Christ, who is the only Head of the true Church. 
The best preparation for worship, as also for public 
service of any kind, is inward hush or silence, the 
suppression of self and selfishness, the inward 
reception of grace, and an attitude of waiting for a 
clear intimation of the Spirit’s guidance. 

From the opening of the 18th cent. Protestant 
mysticism in Europe, especially in England and 
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Holland, was stronpjly influenced hy Quietism as ex- 
nressed in tlie works of Molinos, Mine, (luyon, and 
r^nclon. Tliis Quietiatie influence is most noti(;e- 
able in the ministers and leaders of the Society of 
k'riends (the Quakers) of that century, who greatly 
admired the writings of tliis grouj) of mystics. 
For fully a century the social a.spirations of 
Friends became subordinated to the intense desire 
for quiet inward communion (see, further, Fiuknds, 
SOCIKTY OF). 

In William Law (1086-1761) Prote.stant mysti¬ 
cism in the 18th cent, attained its most perfect 
expression. He shows throughout his life the 
influence of the Fiiiglish I’latonists, Whiclicote, 
Smith, More, and Cudworth, but he early fornuid 
his mind directly upon the great models of mystii^al 
piety. In his first creative {leriod, in which he 
protfucod Christian Pcr/'cc^iori (1720) and A Serious 
Call to a Dcoout and Holy Life (1729), he strongly 
follows the lines of classical, medueval mysticism, 
with much emjihasis on self-denial and negation. 
These two books represent the culmination in 
I'ingland of the type of Chri.stianity embodie<l in 
the .sermons of John Tauler, the I'hcoloyia Cer- 
rnanica, and the Imitation of Christ, though with 
less of a metajibysical cast and with more practical 
adiustment to life. 

In the sticond ])eriod, which date.s from I7J3, 
I^aw was not so influential upon Fnglish thought, 
but he became far deeper in life ami insight arul 
more conscious of direct inward relation with a 
universe of invisible reality. In the grou]) of writ 
ings of this period, of whic.h The Spirit of Praj/ar 
(1749), The Spirit of Love {{Ib'l), and The Way to 
Divine Kvoirledye (1762) are reiuesentativc, we 
have the nobh'st English interpretation of Jacob 
lloehme’s mystical messag(!. 

Fioni the lieginning of the English Keformation 
to the present time IJritish poets have shown deep 
sympathy with and clear ap])reciation of inysti(;ism. 
John Donne, (jeorge Herbert, Thomas Traluune, 
and Henry Vaughan in tin? 17th (H?nt. were strongly 
influencetl by Platonism and by classical mysticism, 
and thciy all gave expression in their ]>oetry to 
the intimate inner relation of the soul with (lod. 
In the 19th cent. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tenny¬ 
son, and Drowning, foremost among English 
poets, were niy.stical both in their own personal 
experiences and in their inter{)retations of the 
soul’s deepest life. William lilake (1757-1827), 
deeydy versed in the writings of Boehme and 
possessed of a peculiarly marked psychical disposi¬ 
tion, was the most distiruhly mystical [oet of the 
I9th cent, in England, as Kalph Waldo Emer.son 
was in America. 

The closing years of the 19th and the opening 
years of the 20th centuries have been marked by a 
wide spread popular revival of mysticism among 
Protestant ticnominations, which has found expres¬ 
sion in an extensive body of religious literature. 
The present return to mysticism is, however, in 
marked contrast to the great flowering periods of 
mysticism. In all those characteristically difl’er- 
ent movements the leaders and exponents were 
thern.selves luminous my.stics who interpreted their 
own experiences, while to day, on the other hand, 
very few iirst-hund prophets of mystical religion 
have appeared tarul the present movement has been 
in the main confined to the historic,al and psycho¬ 
logical interpretiition of mysticism as revealed in 
the autobiographies and expositions of dead pro¬ 
phets, though this may be, and probably is, the 
necessary preliminary sLige to a far profounder 
return to a religion oJ the inner way. 

Litbraturb. —WilUam Ralph In^e, Christian Mystidmn, 
London, 1899; William James, Vanetiet of Religwris Experi¬ 
ence, London and New York, 1902; James B. Pratt. Psy¬ 
chology of Religious Belief, New York, 1907 ; Friedrich von 
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Hiig^el, The Mystical Elctumt of Relifnim, l.ondon, lltcs, 
L<Y(f, Eilirdinrjjh, HU2 ; Evelyn Underliill, M i/st a-ititii, 
Ijondoii, 11)11, '/'he Mystic Way, do. liu.l. I'rarliral Mjisiirisni', 
do. 1914; W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in ( J/risi ianity, do. 
1913; W. H. Dyson, Studies in Christian Mysticism, do. li*l;< ; 
E. Lehmann, Mystirimn in IJeiil/u vymn and Christendmi%, 
Enp. tr. do. 1910; H. Delacroix, I'itudrs d'histmrc et de 
psycholotjie duinyslicisme, I’ari.s. 190S ; Joseph Zahn, Kiufuhr- 
liny in die christUche Mysttk:, J’adorliorii, 1SM)S ; W. E. 
Hockinp, The Mraiiiini of (iod in Unman h'xjie.rience, l,ot\don, 
New llavt'ii, 1912; Rufus M. Jones, Stuaics in Mystical 
Jte/iymn, Eondoii, 190.S, Sidritnal Uch'finn s in the Idth amt 
17th Centuries, dn. 1914; Percy Gnidner, The nelii/ioas E.r- 
perienee of St. Toni. di>. 1911 ; C. F. E. Spin f;eon, Mysticism 
in EmjUsh Literature, f'anilind^o', lOlo; J.icob Belunen 
(Boehme), H'o/Lv, En«^. tr., 4 vul«., Eoiulon, 1701 - 8 ! ; William 
Law, irorA:«, 9 vola., do. 17C2. JvUFU.S M. JONE.S. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Kussian).—The idea 
that the mysticism of the Byzantine (fliurcli found 
its direct continuation in llussiau myst icism i.s at 
variance Avitli historic fact. At first sight this 
seems strange ; for the L'ussian i-ast of mind, with 
its [u'edoiniuantly emotional bmit, could not but 
))rovide a most excellent soil for niyst icism. More¬ 
over, the religious sjiiril of tin? Bussi.an ]»eo)>le is 
eertjiinly in great measnre of a myst ical clniracter, 
while tlie mystagogical worsliij) of (Jod in the 
dimly-lit Kussian churches is adapted to foster 
my.stic.al feelings. Nevertheless, mysticism, in the 
sen.se of a mystical theoiy, does not exist in (lie 
Kussian Chuicli. The worship of (fod is there a 
.sacred ritual, and the mystagogical tlieory under¬ 
lying it is no longer nnAer.stood. The devotional 
literature of the Ktissians is not really mystical, 
but a.s(!etic; the f heological literal ure, again, is 
stringently orthodox, i.e. it .sets forth the sacieil 
doctrines of tin.* divine Trinity and of Christ’s 
divine humanity ; and the ecclesiastical censorship 
takes care that view^s of an ali(?ri kind shall not 
intrude. Mysticism, on the other hand, is in its 
inmost nature indiflerent to matters of ritual and 
logical distinctions regarding Cod. Its aim is 
rather to a]»]>rebend (iod in feeling as the all- 
embracing Unity. It thus very naturally seem.s 
heretical, and in reality it has an utidesigneil 
tendency to heresy ; in point of fact, eevtsiin 
heretical sects, as the Khlysti and the 8koj>tsi, 
are stigmatized in Kussia as mysticjil, but, while 
they are genetically connected witli setdarian 
movements in the ancient Kyzfuitine Churidi, they, 
like these, are not inyst ioil in I he juojier sense, 
but ecstatic. Their aim is not to b(;c(>me one with 
Cod in emotion, but-, by the use of all kinds of 
nerve-stimulating devices, to bring down tin? .spirit 
of (jlod upon tbeinselves, and so become organs 
of f-lu? sjurit’s influence upon the world. In all 
religious emotion, liowever, tlier<' is a strong im- 
pul.se to gain a clear compreliension of itself in an 
adequate theory ; but, as neither the Kussian 
Church itself nor its .setds could provide the people 
with a theory that would correspond to their 
highly developed religious emotion, and os, furf her, 
the people, being at a relatively low stage of 
intellectual ilevelopment, were unahle to construct 
such a theory bir themselves, it is quite intelligible 
that, when they came to adopt the culture of 
Western Euroj>e, they would take over its mysti¬ 
cism as well. In Kussian literature the Masonic 
Order ami the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are usually referred to as the channels by wlii(m 
the mystical pietism of Western Euro])e found its 
way into Kus.sia. In reality, howevtu-, tin* process 
cannot be rightly attrihuted to these bodies ; all 
that we can say of them in this respect is that they 
were used in part by W. liurope.an myslics, or by 
Kii.ssians who through W. European influence had 
become mystics, as media for tlie introduction of 
myatico-piotistic views into Kussia. In the present 
article, accordingly, our object will be to narrate 
the history of mysticism in Kussia by treating 
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in chronological order its outstanding represenfca 
tives. 

I. Grigdri SAvvitch Skovoroda.—'J'he series 
opens witli the hil tle-L’ussian philosopher Grigdri 
Sdvvitch Skovorodd (I7-i.'-94). IJe was a man 
broad synipjaliies, and in his lifetime made 
powerful imjires.sion upon the narrow circle of his 
countrymen in which he moved, while, after his 
death, liis numerous though nob voluminous writ¬ 
ings—prineii»ally in (iialogue form—continued U 
exercise a growing inlluence upon Russians who 
laid stress upon the subjective side of religioji. 
His writings, notwithstanding all their learned 

( diraseology, are composed in pojuihir styh;, and 
ns rather fre(]uent use of ecclesiastical .Slavi( 
modes of exju-ession does not detract in Russia 
fnun tlieir ])oi)ular character. Their profound 
religdou.s contents are expressed in a highly 
original form. Skovorodd was a thorough mystic, 
as apj)ears even from the visions asfirilxul to him 
in the biography written by his friend M. Koval 
fnski (179b; Charkov ed. [see Lit.], containing 
many of his wrirings, i. 1-40). In the vision 
connected with his conversion he attained to 
oneness with (iod, feeling that he w’as no long<u’ 
an organism with bodily jtarts, but an undivided 
being burning with the fire of God’s lov<‘ and 
circling around in spa(!e (p. ‘J8). The leading 
principle of his \vritings is that the one true wuy 
to t.h(! knowledge of (Jod is the knowledge of sclt\ 
which is found in the ancient heatlum world no 
less than in (Jliristianity (ii. 94, lOb), and, just a,s 
ho til us makes no itial distinction betw'<*en the 
heathen and the tdiristian knowledge of God, so 
—in conformity with the general trend of mysti¬ 
cism—his conception of (bxl shows a pantheistic 
tendency (e.tj., ii. 123, where he identities God 
with natun;). For him, as for all mystics, the 
letter of Scripture is a matter of indiflejonce, siu<x> 
he searches tl id fo id In 

similarly unconcerned about the ceremonies (*f 
Church (i. 34, quotation from MS in I'irn's work, 

). 245; ii. 57). 'I'liis exphiins wliy lie was always 
ailing intodisputes with the clergy, and why iie 
lost his jiosit ion as a teacher in the clerical scliools 
of Ferejasldvl and Charkov. 

If what has been said regarding Skovorodii might 
suggest that he was a mystic dependent u|K)n him¬ 
self alone, there are other elements of his thought 
whi(!h ]ioint distinctly to the inilmmce of other 
niinds. Such eletmuits are his conception of the 
ideal spiritual world as the basi.s of the material 
world, and of the ideal spiritual man as the proto¬ 
type and final cause of man in his earthly stale 
(C.f/., ii. 20(1, 2.-)8, 51-54, 17). As regards the. former, 
Skovoroda himscdf rebus to Plato (p. 25(5), while 
the latter is in the first instance a synt hesis of (he 
Platonic idea of man with man as depicted in 
certain OT passages and as used to ty])ify Christ 
in the exegesis of t he early Church ; "as a mat ter 
of fact, Skovorodd was w'ell versed both in the 
classics and in the (3iurch Fathers (i. 14). IJis 
concajption of the ichaal man, how'ever, as not only 
the jirototype, but also the moral jiatt-ern, of man 
as he now is --w hos<>. task it is to transform himself 
into the ideal- points to t-he influence of W. 
Lurojiean mysticism and tlieosophy as operative 
from the time of Jacob Uoehme, though we have 
no direct evideru^e of the connexion. Still, w-e 
know that, while Skovorodd spoke and wi'ote 
Latin with ease (cf. his Latin letters, i. 41-109), he 

1 The well-known German mysGr Qnirinus Knlilniann, who 
arrived lu Moscow on 28th April 1609, and was there horned as 
a heretic! on I at Oot. of the same year, does not n-ally hfh>rig to 
the serit's, and needs hut a passirijr referenoe. fie hiurno 
command of the Russian lanj^uage, and his influence in Russia 
was confined to the German residents of Moscow. It was for his 
aspersions upon the Lutheran deryy that he was arrested and 
condemned. 


I was equally a master of German. He had travelled 
widely over W estern Europe, and had visited many 
of its savants; in particular, he had formed (1773) 
a cIo.se friendshi]) at Lausanne with one Daniel 
Meinhard, with whom he felt himself so much at 
one that subsequently he sometimes signed his 
letters and writings with his friend’.s name (i. 29 f.). 
Such were ill all likelihood the channels by which 
lie came into touch with the ideas of European 
mystic.ism. 

2 . Johann Georg Schwarz.—While Skovorodd 

as in some sense an isolated figure, it was Johann 
Georg Schwarz (1751-84), a native of Transylvania, 
wlio, though not himself the aiitlior of any religious 
work, inaugurated a vast in flux of mystical-pietistic 
literature from Western Kuro]>e into Russia. In 
t hat (ia[)acity he was of more impoi larice to Russia 
than in his brief jieriod of pmsonal activity in 
]\los(;ow, profound as wore the efbets of his work 
here ; moreover, this activity was rather on the 
ines of the Fnlightt;miicnt and only incidiintally 
religious. The sjuead of W. Knropiuin mysticism 
n Russia is usually ascribed by native writers to 
he Order of tlie Rosy Cross, and, when the [irocess 
s assoidatcd with an imliviilual, the name of 
Nikolai Ivanovitch Novikov stands lirst, that of 
S(!hwarz oixMipying only the second place. It was 
ot till 1781-82 that Schwarz, then travc.lling in 
Jermany, became acipiainted with the Order of the 
tosy (.)ross in licrlin, ami was made a member of 
by F. C. Wbllner, a minister of State, who was 
sad of the order in that city. Hut, in j>oint of 
act, Schwarz was even tlu*n a mystic—an adheresnt 
f Jacob Hoishme and of St. Mart/in (who himself 
ad at one time been in piusonal intercsourse with 
lussiaiiH, as, e.f/., Prinee Alexe Goliziin)—and as 
ush had exercised no small inlluence in Russia 
(store his journey to Germany.^ As regards his 
’ork from 1782 onwards, again, he expli(sitly 
enies that the order was in any way resjumsible : 

‘It Is true that T am a freemanoii; and ro are some of my 
iendn . . . but the Sof!i*-t3' (of Learned I'Yiends) Im not a 
la'^onic one. . . . Mow ean any one in tlie ISt h century I'orne 
) believe that freemasonry' i« a r('Ii<;i()UH communion and (!an 
.'taught from a chair?’ (‘A Note of K. G. S(!liwarz,’printed 

I Vcarbooku of Jiunnian Literature aud Antiquity^ v. ii. 110). 

t is also true that Ncivikov, who certainly 
xercised a greater innuence upon tins rise of the 
Irilighteriment in Russia than did Schwarz, had, 
veil before lie came to know the latter (1779), 
Iriiady piihlished translations of Pascal’s Pni.'idn.'i 
.11(1 several of Jung Slilling's shorter (sompositions 
n 7’/os the ]oiirnal edited by him in Petro- 

rad in 1777-79. lint these few writings of niysti- 
al Lsndemsy were as notliing compared with the 
ass of W. Kuropi^an works of ot lier kinds which 
le journal publi.shed in translation. NrWikov’s 
,t(U' journals, which he issuml und(!r various titles 
1 Mos(!ow until 1785, make it (luite (dear that he 
id not become a mystic even after he had made 
lie ac(juaintance. of Scliwarz. lie was undoubtedly 
, religious man, but bis predominant interest lay 

II the union of science amt faith— a tendency which 
^ (piite foreign to mysticism, and, ns a matter of 
act, his journals contain a large number of articles 
irectly o|)p()S(xi to mystiiism in tlieir general 
iirport. Vi'hile he certainly did his utmost t-o 
iipport Schwarz’s eflbits to disseminate mystical 
terature in Ru.ssia, yet, when he was suhsequently 
ifter S(diwarz's early death) summoned to answer 
ir his (sinduct in a court of law, he made an 

!X])lanation which there is no reason to discredit: 

‘ At first we prinU'it books of various kind.s; but afterwards, 

I we came to .sec that ttie rf-li^-^ions ln'oks were in ^rrent.cr 
•mand, we printed Mtem in greater numliers’ (from ttie records 
hi.s trial, in * Fresli Information regarding N. I. Novikov and 
ememlaM'Hof tiie Typograpliical ('ompanv,’c.nmniiinii'ated by 
>. J. Ilovaiaki, Yearbooks of Russian Lit. and Ant. v. ii. 16). 

1 Se.liwarz had gone to Russia in 1776, and became a professor 
ttie llniversity of Moscow in 1779. 
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Schwarz had learned Russian, and in liis very 
effective educational work in Moscow, wliere lie 
soon exhausted his strength, was sincerely con¬ 
cerned with the religious development of liis jtupils, 
though he treated their creed witli all respect; for 
mysticism, making little of confessional dillcrences, 
is always tolerant. Wliile his work at the Uni¬ 
versity and at the Gymnasium (which he recog¬ 
nized by introducing a new educational sclieme) 
was restricted to giving instruction in the German 
language and literature, he gave on his own initia¬ 
tive and in his own house a course of lectures on 
the history of philosophy (1782), in which, from tlie 
religious as well as the philosopliical point of view, 
he dealt critically with Spinoza, Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopaidists (then greatly in vogue among 
the Russian youth); he also delivered a lecture 
on the three species of knowledge — the zetetic, 
the pleasure-giving, and the useful, intcrj)ieting 
the last as religious knowledge, and extolling tlie 
Bible as its most trustworthy source. He exerted 
an even more direct influence upon the younger 
gen(*ration through the seminary for tlie training 
of teachers and professors which he instituted in 
1779, and through the school of philology and 
translation which he opened in 1782 with sixteen 
students. Under his direction these students 
translated numerous works by W. European 
mystics and jiietists, as well as writings of the 
Greek Fathers, and in this work he gradually 
secured the help of his personal friend.s, whom in 
1782 he united in an association known as the 
‘ Society of Learned Fricruls.’ The foundation of 
the Moscow Order of Rosienicians was purely 
incidental ; the order had a membership of only 
nineteen (of whom Ndvikov was one). In 1782 an<l 
the year following the association executed Russian 
translatioms of works by 'I'auler, Arndt, Banyan, 
and »St. Martin, and of hundreds of other writings 
by anonymous or less known Gorman and English 
religious authors of mystical or pictistic leanings. 
In the work of publication Schwarz was assisted by 
Mdvikov, who placed at his disposal the University 
l^ress leased by him from 1789. Religions books 
printed there were still subject to the clerical 
ceiisorshij), hut this obstacle was removed when, 
in consequence of a new enactment, the Society of 
Learned Fiiends was enabled to ojien a number of 
indejiendent printing establisliments. In 1784 the 
society gave place to the ‘ Tyjiograiiliical Company.’ 
The works thus published were sold not only in 
Moscow, but also in Smolensk, Kiev, Tula, and 
other towns. In the same year Schwarz died, in a 
village near Moscow, of an illness due to overwork. 
While Scliwarz’s religious activities had led to 
trouhles with the government—troubles which, 
among other things, cansoil him to re.sign his chair 
—the bitter animosity of the empress Catherine ll. 
against the Freemasons bridee fiercely over Ndvikov 
in her last reactionary period. As early as 1787 
such books as had been issued without the sanction 
of the clerical ceiisorsbip and were still lying in 
the booksellers’ shops liad been confiscateil, and in 
1792, at the commencement of his trial, 18,090 of 
the 23,000 copies still held in stock were burned, 
and the rest made over to the academy. For his 
share in the publication and distribution of the, 
hooks Ndvikov was sentenced to rigorous confme- 
ment in the fortress of .Schliisselhurg, from which 
he was liberated, in shattered health, at the acces¬ 
sion of Paul I. (1796). But the numerous copies 
already in the hands of the public were beyond tlie 
reach of the persecution. 

3 , Alexander Feddorovitch Ldbsin.—The second 
great inllux of W. European mystical literature 
into Russia was pre-eminently due to the energies 
of Alexander P'eddorovitch Labsin, a man of un¬ 
assuming and deeply religious character. He had 


no desire to court public attention, ]>referring to<lo 
his work in tlie background ; tliu.s, his sig¬ 

nature on the title-iiage of Ids translations was 
simply ‘ U. M.’, i.e. Utchonik Miidrosti, ‘jmpil of 
wisdom.’ This explains why the pulilication of sucli 
literature wasascnhetl by its enemies to the Ru.s.sian 
hraneh of the British Bible fSociety—an idea that 
still persists among Russian writers. But Liihsin, 
who was a follower of Schwarz and a mein her 
of the Society of Learned Friends, and who had 
already, untler Seliwarz’s directions, been engaged 
in the translation of mystical works, liad resumed 
his labours as .soon as the greater freedom granted 
by the government of Alexander I, opened a way 
for the publication of such writings, i.e. even ludoro 
the formation of the Bible Societ y in Biissia (1812). 
Ltihsin’s activities in this direction fall into two 
periods, the lirst extending from 1803 to 1S06, the 
second from 1813 to 1822. The ImHim, however, 
owetl its inception not so much to ( he Hihh* Society 
(which, in ILissia as elsewhere, maiiitaiiiH its prin¬ 
ciple of issuing the text of Scripture without anno¬ 
tations of any kind) as to the religious awakening 
which, arising out of the wars of freedom, spread 
to Knssia too. In his lirst period Lilhsin translated 
and published many of the writings of Jung Stilling 
and Eckartshausen, his favourite authors.^ In 
1806 he i.ssued his journal, the ^le.sscnger of Zion 
{Sidnski Vestnik), in which he called for a more 
inward and spiritual grasp of religion. Nearly all 
its articles were from his own pen, tlie rest being 
furnished by like-minded friends ; he also reprinted 
in it a number of Skovoroda’s works. Though the 
journal had a very small circulation—93 suhserihers, 
including 33 elergv men—it met with opjiosition on 
the part of the Cimrch, and, when tlie aut horities 
demanded that not only the journal hut all further 
translations should he brought under the (de.rii^al 
(iensorsliip, Luhsin simply slopped the paper and 
for the time abandoned his translation work. In 
a few years, however, he resnnuMi the latter in 
consequence of the growing support exteiulcd to 
him by Alexander 1 . and many otlicials of State, 
who, after the wars of freedom, had themselves 
come under the inlinence of the religious awaken¬ 
ing. In this period Ldhsin issueil m^w editions of 
the works of Jung Stilling and Eckartshausen 
already published by him, and he translated a 
number of other writings—the former’s Sieges- 
ge.sckichtc der chrisllickcn Rc.ligum in einer geniein- 
niitzigen Erklarung der OJfenbarung Johannis, 
and the thirty numbers of his popular periodical, 
Der grime Mann. To these he adiied reiulerings 
of .Jacob Bocdiine’s Der \Veg zu Christo, the more 
im[)ortant works of Francis of Sales, Amhrosius 
Loinhaise, Uousetan, and Adam Sigismund Eleiseh- 
er, and anonymous writings of a similar char¬ 
acter. Here he also secured the helji of friends: 
F. Lubjandvski translated Jung Stilling’s Heiunveh ; 
W. M. I’opdv, an adherent of Madame de 'I’atari- 
iiova (see below), translated JjindJ's Sermons and 
Gossner’s Ge.ist dcs Lehens und der Lekre Jesu 
('hristi in Be.trachtungen und Beinerkungen uber 
das game Neue Testament, i. ‘Mattliiius und 
Markus’; Sojihie MeshtchiMskaja, sister of the 
chief jirocurator to the Holy Symxl, executed 
Russian versions of English tractates exhibiting 
the same trend of thought, 'i'lie translations of 
works by Tauler, Arndt, and St. Simon whiidi had 
been published under Schwarz’s direction were 
once more given to the public, while fresh work 
was done in translating A Kem[*is’H hnitatio 
Christi, selected writings of Madame tiny on, and 
Dutoit’s Phdosophie chrttienne. In 1816 the 
1 Another book jirreatl.v prized by l.nbHin wa« ttie oonijdlation 
of mystical IhouKbla fioai the B^zantim* Church entitled 
♦lAoicaAia, which he read in the E<.‘clceia8tical Slavic edition. 
The tlrst Itussian tr. of this by Feophan (f 1894) appeared at a 
much later date. 
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emperor In^stowcd n/i order upon 
puhliealion oi reli'.'iotis hooks in the ii.itiye Inn 

L/,J,sin'rosnmetl the issue <>r(ler to he exsiniined hy n coilinnssion llppointtd 

This commission, liowecer, did 


works witli fi lar 
instance of I tie om/K'i 
of his JMcssrngcr of Zion, wkir/i now attained 
vast circukil i<*Ji throm^hont Itnssia, ;ilt lioii^li, /o 
it could not ly cv.-idc the sj>iritun.l (iciisor- 

Bliij), it was (JiscontitiiKMl in the h>II(>vvin;jj year. 
IVaiisIaf ions of iiiy.stico-j)i(;ti.stic works, Jiow(;\'fT, 
were now siihjcct to the se(;ular cen.sor.ship only, 
not to the (dorical—a j)rivileoe whicli Ivjil)sin and 
his coll,ihurators owed to Prince Alexainhu (Joli/.iin, 
minister of j)ulilic instruction and a devoted ad 
licr(‘nt of inysUcisni. G(jli/.im, in fac.t, load tliese 
writin;j;s sent in vast quantities—to a maximum of 
2000 copies for each eparchy—to the schools und(o- 
his department, usin^ the Commission for (’leri(\-i,l 
Schools as the distrihutino a^tmey ; and la; also 
sent them to the bishops and provincial oovnrriors. 
The writino’s hy wdiicli the orf hodox clerical />arty 
son^dit to eoiint(;ract tlii.s literalJire In; <lid not 
allow to nass the censorslii|), and he even rt.-pri- 
in.'inded tlie censor for ha\ ino .sanctiomul Stane- 
witch’s Disro'ursa. at the Graec of a Child n/ioti /hr 
Immortaliti/ of the Sou/ ( I’et ro^ovnl, IHIH), whi<di 
was direct(?(l mainly a^oiiiist Jnno- Stillincf’s Sn t/rs- 
grsrhichtc. At lir.st, h<;wtM'er, laihsin wascountcti- 
arH^ed hy smne of the Id^her <d<o'^y with whom he 
had been assoei.'ited in t he Jiihie Society—notably 
})y the nuitropolitaii.s Miehail, Seraphim, and 
I'hilartd., of whom the first two had in their yontli 
belon^red to Schwarz’s circle, while the tliinl suh- 
sequciitly (ISIM) published a iieAV t ranshit.ion t>f the 
Inutatio Christi, which h.ad all aloiijjj f<»rmc<l his 
favourite reading, .and which he (‘ailed the ‘ ho<d< 
of sweetness.’ l''ew ori;;inal works <»f a mystical 
character in tlu) KMs.sian lanf^na^e, .apart from the 
articles in the Messengrr of Zion, .‘ip))e.an;d at this 
tinn^; such, however, were the Fnut of the Loner 
of Truth, and Features of the. Spiritual Church, hy 
Loj»uclifn, a privy coumdllor, tind Ivnilov’s liejlec- 
tion upon the True Jteligion, all of which w<‘re 
published without clerictil censorship, and dis- 
trihtited hy Coliziiii. 

'I'ho 8e(;ond irillux of tnystico-r)ietistic Ii((*rature, 
however, wa.s soon hrou;^dit. to a standstill hy tlie 
reactionary policy jidopted by Alex.ajidcr i. in the 
closing y(!ars of his reign, just as the (irsl had been 
Htop]»ed thirty years ])rcvi()usly hy the emjness 
Catherine. In IS‘J‘2 l.dbsin was sent to S(*ngil(? in 
tlie government of Simbirsk in conse<jiienc(; of an 
outspoken decl.aration over the empmor. 'I’he real 
champion of the reaction, the thoronghly un- 
Hci’ujmlons Clount A. A. Araktehejev, hy whom 
the enifieror lattiwly suirered himself to he ruled 
in all things, made u.se of the clerical I>arty, which 
had been roused to action by Stiinewitcb’s Imok, 
as a means (;f overthrowing Prince Cobziin, 'Die 
movement found a jireti'.xt espech.ally in the work 
of Cossner already mentioned, an IucIi Araktehejev 
.stigmatized as at once imjiious and reAU)hitiom»ry, 
and more generally in the inystico-pietistic liter.'i- 
ture d' ;sominat(id by (hdfziin. As the hatter wa.s 
also jiresideiit of tlie Bible Society, he wasdejirived 
of his oflice as minister of fuiblic instruction (IS24), 
and the society itself was prevented from e.arrying 
on its Avork—on tlie ground that it Avas responsiide 
for the circulation of the literature in question, 
Avdierea.s. in fact, Goh'/Ain had Avorked iiere (piite 
indenendently of the society ; and, moreover, if he 
and his mystically disposed group, which was litdd 
together chieHy hy the conception of the ‘iiiAA^ard 
Church,’ belonged to the society, its membership 
included likewise many high oliicials of Slate not 
greatly concerned Avith religious mntter.s, and even 
the chief rtqiresentatives of the Orthodox, as Avell 
a.s of the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy. 


for the purpose. I'liis comm ission, 

hegiiJ its work till tS.'id, ami linislieil it only in 
lH4;t In l,S4ti the Holy S>'Mod gave orders that all 
.surviving copies found in tlie dioci'sos slioiiiil he 
sent to it. 'J’o what extent, if at all, tlii.s injunc¬ 
tion Av'a.s obeyed i.s not yet clearly known, hut it is 
certain tlmt many voinme.s remaiiu'd in the hands 
of the public, and are to this day greatly prized, 
more es))(‘cially among sectarians. 

4. Madame de Krydener, Lindl, Gossner; 
Madame de Tatdrinova, Kotelnikov, Dubovizki. 
— While Liihsin had ('xmeised an extraordinary 
infliK'iice upon thos<^ around him hy personal con- 
(act, lie had not stood forth jiiiblicly as the herald 
of tJie IJCAV faith, .seeking rather to dissi'ininate it 
l»y the written word only. J‘iven in Russia, hoAV- 
ever. the religions awakening of Western Europe 
did not fail to find impassioned preachers and 
stnuMious organizers of devotionaJ meetings. 
Altliough Madame de Krydener (17b4-1824) exer¬ 
cised her pictistic ministrations mainly in foreign 
countries, and, as fur as the Russian Empire is 
concerned, lalionrcd only in her native jiros ince of 
l.ixmia and for a very short time in Petrograd, 
sin; iieverthcl('ss pla^iM*! a great jiart in tlie move¬ 
ment hy Avhich the awakening Av.as carried from 
the AV(ist to tlie cast of Euro)>e, Avinning for it the 
favour of Alex.ander I., in avIiosc personal circle 
she livfid during ISl.'i in IIcillironn, Heidelberg, 
and Paris, and upon av ho.se entourage—notably 
I’rince (ioiiziin (see above)—her inlluence was like- 
e ise very great. l'’rom bSIl), again, the Roman 
Catholic preachers Lindl and Gossner (1S20-24) 
iahonred succc.ssively in Petrograd as ajiostlcs of 
Pi«d.ism. The former obtained the use of the 
Malte.se church near the Pagmikoiqis, while to the 
latter the emperor assigm^.d a large hall, in which 
he addr(-i.ssed audiences of about 2000 pei sons. 

Wliilc the ministrations of tlicse tlircc leading 
representatives of mysticism were attended hy 
Russians who Avere familiar with German and 
l''rcn(“h, it is obvious that no far-reaching or fier- 
manent result could he secured except by persons 
Avbo were able to address Russians in the Russian 
language. This advantage Avas posscs.sed hy another 
Livonian lady of rank, Cat herine von Ruxlidvden, 
who married t he Russian lientcnant-colonel 'ratil- 
rinov, and in fact almost became a Russian herself, 
even le.aving Luthoranusm for the Greek Orthodox 
Church, liavingr been deei>ly stirred by the W. 
European revival, she founded in 1815 her ‘ Rrotber- 
liood in Cbrist’ in Petrogr.ad. In that association 
she ende.avoured to furnish Hie new spiritual re¬ 
ligion Avilh distinctively Itussiau forms, borroAving 
tliese from the ascetic and ecstatic Skoplsi (‘self- 
mutilators’), though rejecting tiieir fundamental 
demand of sexu.al mutilation. Her devolional 
gatherings in the residtmee assigned to her in the 
Mich.'iel I’al.aee—and from 18‘22 in other plimes— 
Avere conducted on the lines of the Skojitsi meetings, 
and were devoted p.artly to delirious dancing in 
fantastic dress, and jiartly to juujdieLic discourse. 

In the latter slie had tlie services of prophets avUoiu 
she had won from the Skoptsi community in 
Petrograd, but she also took part in it lier.sidf, 
using it as a means of propagating the dtaipeiicd 
spirituality of Pietism, while at the same time she 
took upon herself the benevolent work of the 
I’ietists among the sick and the poor. But, as she 
gradn.ally cast off the jieople of humbler rank who 
had rallied to her from among the Skoptsi, she 
came at length to form a sort of religious focus for 
the bureaucratic, military, and hereditary aristo- 
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cracy of J’otro^^rad. Anionp; those \\ ho tt>ok part 
in her devotional oatlu'rin^^s were Ihinee (ioli/iin, 
W. M. I’oihW, tlie director of his <lepartnient, 
General 1. A. Golovin, runee I. Kn^alytehev, ainl 
J^rinces N. and S. Kro|)dl.kin. She was helriended 
by the eni|)eror Ah.'xander I., and, t.o;;ether with 
her eliief prophets from the Skoptsi sect, was 
rejjeatedJy c,al)ed to his piesenee for tlie purpose of 
conversing on reli^nous tliemes ; he also Planted 
her a larj^e pension, and even in his reactiomiry 
period his protecting; hand shiidded her and her 
circle fiom the attacks of Araktehejev and Shisli- 
kov. It was not till a nnndi later time, in tlie rei^n 
of Nicholas i., that she aiid her chief adherents 
sutlered arrest, she herself beinj; conliiied in a 
remote monastery (ls:i7-47). Her followers, how¬ 
ever, still continiied to hold relij;ious meetin;;s in 
l*etro;;rad, thon^li now in secn^t, and slie even 
found ways of advisinj^ them from her ilistant 
abode (in Moscow from 1847); nor was her circle 
dissolved until her death. 

Wdiile it was only at the outset that Madame 
Tatiirinova sou;;ht to extend her in/lnent;e to 
the c.ommon peoph;, the Esa-hl ((’ossack officer) 
Ie\ lampi Kotelnikov, ^vho founded another sec¬ 
tarian community of similar nature, confined his 
labours entirely to that class. Havin^^ been deeply 
moved, in the early f.wentie.s of last century, l»y 
his reading of the llussian NT jmhlishetl hy the 
liible Society, ami of mystical books, especially 
J^opmdiin’s renturcs of thr. Inward ('hurch, he pro¬ 
posed to institute a truly spiritual Church in con¬ 
trast to the ext(?rriai Orthodox (diurch, which ho 
stigmatized as the ‘ Habylon ’ and the ‘harlot’ 
spoken of in Kevelation. He devofeil his mind 
largely to the study of that book, which he intcr- 
lireted in a very fantastic way, following here the 
(diaracttnistic ideas of the Khlysti. Ho claimed 
to be the forerunner, .John, and asserted that 
Christ had been siiiritually liorn in the emperor 
Alexandtir I. 'flic latter was at the same time the 
second of the a]iocalyptic angels, t he Bilde Society 
being the first. He won numerous adherent-s in 
liis native stanitsa of Verchnekurmojhrskaya, in 
the neighliouring Cossack stanitsas on the Don, 
and in the town of Novotcherki'isk. In his de¬ 
votional meet ings it "was the practi<;e to read the 
Russian Ifihle and mystical w'orks of the kind 
circulated by laibsin, but these gatherings were 
otherwise of' an ecstatic tyjie like the leligious 
services of the Khlysti (see Men oK (tOD) ; Kotcl- 
nikov’s adherents, in fact, called themselve.s 
Duchonosisi, ‘ Vehicles of the S[)irit.’ He ex¬ 
pounded his ideas in a number of writings, and it 
was th(‘ fact <jf his having sent coi)i(;8 of these to 
the higher clergy that led to his arrest in 1824. 
In 182b lie was sent to confinement in tlie Solovf'zki 
monastery on the White Sea, where he died in 
1852. Nothing is known of the further history of 
his community. 

That it was possible, hoAvever, to propagate the 
more inwaro type of ridigion in the forms of the 
Orthoflox (’hurch is shown b}'' the labours of 
Alexander I’etrdvitch Dubovfzki (t 1852). Dubo- 
vfzki, a landowner, had been spiritually awmkened 
by an employd of Mailame de Krydener who had 
entered Ids service after taking part in her de¬ 
votional meetings in Switzerland and Livonia 
(1816-20). In 1822 Dubovfzki began to hold similar 
meetings in the settlements of Lepegi and Gbrlovo 
in the government of Kyasjln, where he had an 
estate, and at these gatherings he not only ex¬ 
pounded the Scripture to the pleasantry, but <lis- 
trihuted copies among them. ^I'o tho.se who took 
part he gave the name of ‘ true inward worshippers.’ 
In Gdrlovo he erected a chapel which was open to 
all, tliough in it he used to urge the jieasants to 
be diligent in attending the Orthodox Church for 


[ the worship of God and the observance of the 
I Lord’s Supjier. In 182;} he removed to Tetrograd, 
where in lus own house he assimilded his ser\ ant.s 
for ilevotional services of a similar characier. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Mailame Tatari- 
nova, Imt took an attitude of decisive o[iposition 
to her schismatic ecstasy. Tlien, as a result of 
the reaction, he was sent to a monastery in JS24. 
Here, Imweva^r, he f.lircw himself so zealously into 
the religious life of tlu* monks t hat he w'as lihtirated 
in 1826 on the recommendation of the monastic 
autliorities and of I’hilaret, as alsti on the ground 
that iiis orthodoxy was recognized hy the metro¬ 
politan ScrH])him, who had been maiidy instru¬ 
mental ill procuring his comlemnation for preaching 
without autliorify. lii 1826, after brief periods of 
reside.nce in I’etrograd, Lepegi, Gbrlovo, and o^ther 
plaites, Dubovfzki setfTal in Mosiaiw', Avliere ho 
arranged liis large doiiiestie eslahlishnumt, consist¬ 
ing of sixty-idght persons, wliolly on monastic 
lines. He wore iron tdiains upon his body, and tlie 
entire household lived on lenten fare. Here, too, 
Jie in.stituted a school for the education not only of 
his own children, hut of tlio.se of the congenially 
mimhsl archimandrite J’latiin, as well as [ic.-isarit 
children from his estates. I’lie foreign teacheis, 
bot h male and female, whom he engaged for tliis 
work were one after another converted hy him to 
Oithodoxy. As it was one of his leading eonvic- 
tions that in the Church of Christ, besides the 
jmhlic services, there might he, and had in fact 
once been, more juivate gatherings for mutual 
edification, he used to assemble his household in a 
special oratory for devotional exercises. It was on 
account of these domestic services that he was 
again arrested in 1853 ; he was conlined in various 
monasteries, and, stricken in years as in health, 
die<l in 1842. 

5 . Vladimir Sergejewitch Solovjdv.—Since the 
period of the Napoleonic wars, liussia, like W. 
Europe generally, has had no further revivals of 
religion ; nor can we speak of another large influx 
of W. Eurojiean mystical literature into liu.ssia. 
The explanation lies not only in the growing re¬ 
ligious indiflercnce of the educated classes in Russia 
during the latter half of the 19th cent., but also 
in the increasing disiru4iriaLion of these classes to 
tlepeml wholly upon W. bhirope for the satisfaction 
of their spiritual needs—in a word, the endeavour 
to realize a distinctively Russian tyjie of culture. 
Within recent times, no doubt, a sense of religiou.s 
need has heel) awakened among Russians of every 
class hy the pojiular philosophy of Tolstoi. While 
Tolstoi, however, as regards his own jiersonal ex- 
jierience, inter] ire is the religious relation in the 
sense of a mystical nantheism, and wliile hia 
writings are pervaden by a general strain of 
mysticism, yet in these waitings the strictly re¬ 
ligious interest rather gives way to the interest 
of an ascetic morality ami of social jirotilems. 
Although the asceticism ])reaclied by Tolstoi asso¬ 
ciates him more closely than he snpjiosed w ith the 
Grtliodox Church, to wdiich, in his criticism of its 
doctrines, he stood sharjily opposed, the longing of 
tlie Russian peojde for a theory of life correspond¬ 
ing to its mystical religion of emotion has hmnd 
its fulhluient in the views of Vladimir Sergi^iewitch 
Solovjdv (1853-1900), a thinker who stood forth as 
a genuine llussian and a \oya\ son oi \vis Oiiuvcb.^ 
On a superticial view, indeed, Solovjbv might lie 
regarded as one of the long succession of iihilo- 
sophical theologians and theological jiliilosojiliers 
wlio ill Russia have sought to jirovide, u theoretical 
justilication for the teaching of the Ciiurch ; thus 
lie finds a rationale not only for the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Two Natures, but also for 
the Seven Sacraments and the conveyance of the 
1 Cf. big La iiussir. et I’^glise universelle, Pfiria, IKS9, ^lOOC. 
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priestly character by the laying on of hands. O; 
a closer view, however, his niysticisra, like mysti 
cism generally, shows a certain u/nronformity witl; 
the doctrines of the (’hurcli. Though he frequently 
seems to speak in terms of theism, his idea of God 
is essentially j)antheistic ; he teaches the eternity 
of till! world, s[»enks of an ante-temporal fall, and 
sometimes denies the personal immortality of the 
individual. Such departures from the teaching of 
the ClinrcJi, however, do not seem to have impaired 
the inlliicnce of his writings^—an influence whicl 
has hetm constantly on the increase since his 
death ; iti certain circles, in<leed, they may even 
have added to it. The joint-editor of his works, 
1''. L. lladlov, who writes the biograiihical sketch, 
has justly said {Ccdlii^ted Worka'^, vol. x. p. xxxv) 
that his mysticism is always the central and funda¬ 
mental (dement of his teacliing. Here he not only 
shows the influence of smh Western mystics as 
Scotus Erigena, Ja(;ob Koelime, and Swedenborg, 
hut has also drawn upon Neo-lMatonic mJ^sti(dsnl, 
which is inmdi more closely allied to his Church. 
I’lius tlie union with God which is attained by 
attenuating self-consciousness to a mere sense of 
existence he describes j)r(‘cisely as do the Nco- 
IMatonists (see below). Still, this dey>endcnce does 
not preclude his having ex))eri(mced and reflected 
upon the mysthjal form of religion in a way 
pecudiarly his'own. His mysticism is indeed of so 
(fc.cided a kind that he assigns the most important 
>la(!e in his theory of knowhidgo to mystical faith, 
lis leading id(!as are as follows : 

The rculit.y of the (External world cannot be apprehended hy 
reason, hut is to lx* ^jraspod hv faith alone, faitli llndirifj: the 
frround of nhenoniena in ttie sauK! reality as is dircxalv experi¬ 
enced l)y the believer in his appropriation of faith (* Criticisin 
of Al)Htraot Pruiciplea,’ H'or/cs, u. ;i'2d, itdOf.). The object of 
tins faith is therefore the ahsoliito existence of objective reality. 
The interaction lietwec'ii tlie ideal esscuice of tlie Cffo and tlie 
ideal existences of all oilier objects is called ‘ preaeritation,’ and 
this produces in our reason tliose duralde, definite, 8olf-<;on- 
sistent, and self-identical iina^res of objects by means of wliicli 
we combine and ori^aidze the whole iiidolliiite mass of sink'll' 
impressions (|>. :C5d). VVe perceive (hese imaj^es, in the first 
instance, immediately, and prior to all our seiise-perceptions, 
to winch we tluMi transfer tliem ()>. TtS). Our knowledge of 
nature, if it is to he genuine and objective, must lie lirought 
into relation with tliia mystical knowledge (pp. 346, 34!) IT.). 

in conformity witii ids theory of knowledge Solovjdv deals 
Hjiecially with the knowledge of God, Unman personality, he 
says, is in a sense it,self divine, or, more precisely, it partici¬ 
pates in deity. It lias tlie negatively tmeonditioned quality of 
aHjiiring after perfect,ion, and tliis aspiration carries witli it the 
claim of being reali/uhle (‘ bectnres on tlie Uivine llnmanity,’ 
WorkH, iii. id); in otlier words, man will not consent to lie a 
nn.Te phenomenon, and this very refusal indicates that lie is 
Hometiling difVerent, Homet iling more (p, tU). iJiit tlie ultimate 
truth lies in tlie fact that he is al.so positincli/ unconditioneil, 
i.f. he has the power of apjiropriating to him-self the fullness of 
being. Kaitli in himself i.s at the same time faith m God. 
Ue'ty belongs to OofI in His eternal reality ; man asjiires to 
and yearns for it, and finally reachc.s it (ji. ti-S). The reality of 
God, however, cannot he logically demonstrated, hut can be 
apprehended only hy faith, e.\actly as the reality of the work! 
and cacli separate object (ji. ".‘if.). When we abstract from 
all deliiiite manifestation.s of our outward and inward life - not 
mon ly from oiir sense inqiressions, but also from our feelings, 
IhougliLs, and wishes ; wln ii we <-onceritrate all our capacities 
in the one focus of our iniinediate spiritual existence; when 
we let ourselves sink into the silent arid inolionless calm from 
which the t url.id streiiin of our present being wells forth with¬ 
out disturbing its jiurity and its [leace—then in the source of 
our own Hpinliial life we are inwardly in touch with the source 
of universal litc, and we know Goil as the prim iplc or substance 
of the All (p. 67). We cannot doubt the reality of that which 
operates paqiahly within us, and the ojierution of w'hich is given 
in our very pr-rcepiion (‘./ustilication of the Good,' Works, viii. 
191, 193 f.). Keeling its reality in ourselves, we realize that we 
are already united with that supreme reality, and we posit the 
(inward, subjective) beginning of the eoming union of the world 
with Ood (p. 11)6). This may he exprc.ssed in the form of a 
heheHt: ‘ Have (Jod within vour-.elf; do not sever yourself from 
the All, hut associate yourself with the all ’ (p. ‘20‘2f.). 

If Solovjbv, in these developmeiils of his thought, reminds us 
of the fiindaniontal principle of Skovoroda (with whom he was 
connei'ted on Ids uiothcr's side), viz. that the true path to the 
knowledg'-e of (Jod i.s .Hclf-knowledgr (cf. {» i), he resembles him 
also ill the fact that between man as he now is and God he 

1 These have already ajipeared in two collected edltiorjs, of 
me of which there has been a second issue. 


places the ideal man, though with a peculiar and much broader 
basis of argument. The material side of nature, existing as a 
part, strives to be transformed into the All, into God (‘Criticism 
of Abstract Principles,' Works', it. 318). Nature is the second 
Absolute, which attains its ideal reality in man (p. 319), and, os 
nature strives to rise to tlie human stage, there are at bottom 
only two rcalitie.s, viz. the absolutely extstent, God, and that 
which is absolutely becoming, man (p. 3*23). Man Is the con¬ 
necting link between the deity and the world of nature ; by 
‘man,' however, is meant here not man as known to us, but 
ideal and perfect humanity—the Sophia, which was eternally 
consummated in the plenary divine entity, i.e. Christ(‘ Lectures 
on the Divine Humanity,' Works, iii. 121). This humanity, 
accordingly, is co-eternal with Ood Himself (p. Vl'l). Man in 
his present state presupposes the eternal humanity, or ideal 
man (pp. 1‘2.3, 1‘26). The organism of this univerHal humanity 
consists of the body of God and the eternal soul of the world 
(p. 1‘27). The earthly individual man, Just as he did not exist 
before his birth, passes away at death (p. 1‘28). 'Phe evil in man 

II liiH )ihcnonienal state lies in the fact that he usually feels 
limself isolated, and only in rare moments of clarity realizes 
lis unity with all other things, w-ith God (p. 13()f.). This evil 

III pulse'towards isolation he shares with all empirically existing 
hings (p. 13‘2). In reality, however, ideal humanity, or the 
vorld-Houl which unites in itself all individual souls, had already, 
n the cycle prior to the present, broken away from its unity 

with the All and tried to find itself in its separation ; for other- 
A'ise evil could not have appeared in phenomenal rnan and 
.he piheiiomenal world (pp. 140-142). In that empirical world 
jverythiiig has fallen asunder into parts and jiarticles seeking 
to assert themselves In oiiposition to one another. God, how¬ 
ever, de.sire8 to bring the world-soul back to Himself by a 
gradual process. To begin with, the world-soul in phenomenal 
nan, as prepared for it hy the long process of religious liiHtory, 
oiiics to know itself again in its uniLv with the divine Logos, 

.<!. the pure form of the universal unity; moreover, it recog- 
ize.y itself also in all nature, of which phenomenal man feels 
imself to he the concentration (p. 16()f.). Such is the philo- 
iphical rationale of the union of doily with a human soul in 
he person of Jesus Christ (p. 162), and this union becomes a 
lontinuouB proi-ess by the gradual voluntary transformation of 
ihenomenal man to the divine. Thus from the Ood-man there 
omes at )a.st the man-Ood (i.e. man as having assimilated 
>eity), or universal humanity, the universal Church or spiritual 
Jiuaiiity (p. 180 f.). 

Litriiaturk.— The Works of Qrig&ri Sdvvitch Skovorodd, coll, 
ind ed. D. J. Hagal6, Jubilee ed. (Collection of the Charkov 
'listorico-phUolotiical Society, vii.), Charkov, '1894 ; Vladimir 
Ern, (iriijori Suvritch Skovorodd, lAfe and Teachimj (Russ.), 
Moscow, 1912; N, S. Tichonravov, Niedersr/irift J. G. Schwarz’s 
W das Verhalten J. ./. Melissinos zn ihm (Germ. tr. from 
ihwarz’s aulograjih), in Yearbooks of Russian Literature and 
ntinuity, v. tl863J ii. ‘ Materials,' pp. 96-110 ; M. N. Longinov, 
'fdvikov and. the Moscow Martinists (Russ.), Moscow, 1867 ; 

.. N. Pypin, 'The Russian Bible Society, 1812-26, The Mes- 
•7iger of Europe, 8rd yearly is.sue, 1868, iv. 6:19-712, v. 231-‘297, 
i. 2‘22-2Hf>, 708-768; J. Tchistdvitch, ‘Hist, of the Transla- 
ion of the Bible into Russian,’ in Chnstian Reading (\i\tss.), 
t. i., 1‘etrograd, 1872, pp. 385-470, 648-709; K. Grass, Die 
tissi.schen Sekten, Leipzig, 11)09, ii. 2‘2‘2-209, hlxcursus IL, ‘ Ober 
(i Beziehungen dcr Gbristin Tatarinova zuin Skoiizentiim und 
re Briiderscliaft in Christo’; A. N. Pypin, ‘The Biblical Sect 
■f the 'rwenties,' Messem^er of Ettrope, vi. [1871] ii. 248-282 ; 

<1. Dubr6vin, (hir Mystical Sectarians, artt. iv,, v., and vi., 
Ale.vamler I'etrbvitch Duhovlzki,' in Rus.sian Antiquity, 26th 
'iir 1189.1], Ixxxiy. 69-93, 27th year [1896], l.xxxv. 5-61, 225-263 ; 
ladiinir Serg^jewitch Solovjbv, Collected Works'^, ed. .S. M. 
lolovjbv and K. L. Radlov, 10 vols., with hiograjihical sketch 
y the lattfir, Petrograd, 1911-14, Ausgewdhlte Werke., tr. H. 
iohler, 3 vols., i., Jena, 1914. K., GRASS. 

MYSTICISM (Hebrew and Jewiali)-—Ever 
nee the l*iiuline antithesis of law and faith 
aiiiped Judaism a.s a relijgion of unrelieved leji:al- 
iiii, the jjio.sse.ssiori of anythinj 2 approacluiij^ the 
lalure oi a iny.stieal element has been steadily 
.nd strenuously denied to the relip;ion of the Jew. 

•rmalisni—wliich, truly enouo[li, pervades and 
olours Judaism through and tlirough—is taken to 
)e tlie irreconeilahle enemy of mystieiKni, whose 
undameutal axiom is the freedom of the human 
)irit to seek out, in all ways pos.silile to it, the 
leans of union with ultimate reality—God. But 

his attitude towards the question only shows how, 
ike many other psyehologieal eonceiits, niystieism, 
o matter of what brand, scarcely admits of rigid 
lehnition. Its jihenomena are so conqilex, its 
'ements so intermingled with other elements in 
le mental and spiritual make-up of men, that it 
impossible to lay down any law as to where it 
ay or may not be found to exist. Thus, if one 
onders how mysticism can be a feature of Judaism, 
me can equally wonder how a Christian theologian 
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like St. Augustine could be called a mystic. Was 
he ru)t a rigid upliolder of an iron system of dogma 
and authority in tlie early Church? And yet his 
C<mfessi<)7is are thoroughgoing niy.sticism, showing 
him to have gained the core of his religion from 
certain ‘ tirst-hand ’ experiences whicdi, to him, 
imytlied direct intercourse between the soul and 
God. A similar argument can be applied to Aris¬ 
totle. Cold, analytic! philosopher as he was, posit¬ 
ing an utterly transcendent God who ‘ thinks his 
own thoughts’ and who dwells in the peace of liis 
own (ionipleteness, Aristotle’s ‘active reason ’ pos¬ 
sesses a <lecidedly mystical turn, and must have 
exerted no small influence on many a ty])e of mys¬ 
ticism in the succeeding centuries. Oiui is drawn 
to the irresistible conclusion that religion, in order 
that it should not he barren and lifeless, must give 
prominence to something more than historicity 
and tradition. It mu.st lay stress on the element 
of personal inward exjierience, on the great fact 
of the soul ‘ athirst for God, yea, even for the living 
God.’ Judaism amply fullils these conditions. 

The beginnings of .ludaism lie, of course, in the 
OT. In fact, everything in Judaism seeks to find 
its confirmation in some expression, whether clear 
or veiled, in the OT. Hence the OT is pivotal for 
any consideration of Jewish mysticism in all its 
phases and developments. The mysticism of the 
01 ' clusters mostly round the visionary experiences 
of Die prophets. Isaiali's vi.sion of a tiod M’hose 
‘ train filled the Temple ’ points to the all-inclusive- 
ness of Deity. K/ekiel’s fits of ecstasy are char- , 
acteristic of the mood of many a mystic in all ages. ^ 
The prophet’s higher insight into the will of God 
and nis satisfaction at the attainment of this in- 
sigiit are an examjile of the ‘illumination’ which 
is always one of the steps on the mystic’s ladder. 
Some of the other books of the OT show forth 
other constituents of the mystical con.sciousness. 
'Thus, the l^salmists often brood on the divinity 
manifested in tlie beauteous world of nature. ‘ Who 
layf^th the beams of his up]»er (rhamhers in the 
waters; who niaketh the clouds his chariot; wlio 
walketh upon the wings of tlie wind. Who niaketh 
wimls his uies.sengers ; his minister.s flaming lire’ , 
(104“'-). The universe is one uninterrupted revela¬ 
tion of the div ine. Fs 139'’*^ portrays the mystic 
sense of the bouiidless, and the human aspiration 
to reach it as the goal of the truest safety n’om the 
ills and anxieties of tlie normal liiiite exjierience. 
Other jiassages paint the ‘nearness’ of God and 
the joys of intimate converse with Him. The 
treatment, of jirayer and the sjiecimens given of 
individual juayers are line examjiles of what one 
might call ‘ erotic mysticism.’ The soul passionately 
yearns for God, and God reeijirocates the yearning 
in terms of the love between man and woman. 
‘Whom have I in heaven hut thee? and there is 
none ujion tiarth that 1 de.sire beside thee ’ (Fs 73“). 
Here is the insatiable craving of the mystic, the 
inlinity of love’s desire. ‘Yea, I have loved thee 
Avith an everlasting love; therefore with loving¬ 
kindness have 1 drawn tliee’ (Jer 3)*). It is doubt¬ 
ful wlu'ther the intensity of intimacy connoted by 
the HebreAv aMd/io/i {‘love’) and /ie.s7a//t (‘ loving¬ 
kindness’) is ever <lone justice to in a translation. 
Finally, there is the angelic lore of the OT. The 
sight of an angel or the hearing of its voice brought 
about a feeling of being environed with God. It 
had the etlecl which every mystical experience in 
all ages had, viz. it hooded the seer with a new 
power. 

Upon these mystical strains pervading the OT 
was built tlie variegated edifice of the two separ¬ 
ate schools of mystical thought which followed on 
the close of the OT canon, viz. (a) the Palestinian, 
or Rabbinic, or Talmudic Midrashic, and {b) the 
Jewish-Hellenistic, Avhich had its chief centre in 


Alexandria—then the intellectual capital of the 
world. 

Let us consider {h) first. 'The theology of Juda- 
i.sm was studied side by side with the Avorks of 
I’lato and Aristotle, and thus Avas jiroduced that 
curious blend of Jewish and Greek thought the 
most famous monuments of whicli are the Avri tings 
of Fhilo, the npocryphal Wisdtim of iSolomon, and 
fragments (jireserved only by Eusebius, in //A’ vii. 


— VI I i,uiumy i iiiKiiiierci in me ixiiuuie 

of the 2ad cent. n.C. Aristtihulus develojis a my.stic 
cosmogony in wliicli the Fythagoroan theorie.s of 
the influence of numbers play a jiart. His concep¬ 
tion of divine creative activity is drawn from the 
Stoic idea of wev/j-a, (xod’s poAver penetrating and 
permeating all things. He has references to the 
uovs (‘reason’) of Flato. The main trend of his 
thought, however, is Aristotelian ; but—and here 
he is the precursor of the Fhilonic method—in 
sjiite of liis devotion to Greek thought, he is an 
upliolder of the Jewish doctrine of God in so far 
as he believes that the Deity is at once transcen¬ 
dent and immanent. God is greater than the 
universe, outside it, and sejiarated from it. Rut 
(iod Avorks in the universe by means of His 
‘ Avisdorn,’ wliich is an emanation from Him but 
yet has no separate existence apart from Him, 
God is ‘in heaven,’ i.e. in distant i.solation, hut 
yet ‘the earth is his footstool,’ i.e. the world is 
permeated Avith the divine traces. 'The apoeryjihal 
Wisdom of Solomon is characterized by a similar 
fusion of Greek and JeAvish mystic notions of the 
divine relations to the cosmos. The Stoic concep¬ 
tion of an immanent, irrfO/i.a comes out in vii. 25 : 

‘ For 8ho ia a treat,h of the power of God, 

And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty.’ 

Tlie same thought is conlinueil in 26 f. In viii. 
19 f, we have a hint of the I’latonic theory of pre- 
exi,stence : 

‘ For 1 was a witty cliild 

And had a good spirit, 

Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body undeflled.’ 

In xviii. 14-16 wi.sdom be(!omes a personality 
and seems to have aflinities with the ‘Word’ in 
the Prologue of the Fourth Gosjiel, But—and 
here the es,sentially Jewish side of the case comes 
out—wisdom, although a potimcy outside God, is 
yet at the same time wholly in God. 'I'lie author, 
as a Jew, and therefore deejily concerned Avith safe¬ 
guarding A\ hat he and his predecessors understood 
by the unity of God, is obviously at jiains to make 
this vital jioint clear. Fhilo elaborat,es all these 
concejits with the hand of the master—and adds 
many neAv ones too. He makes a sharp distinction 
between God in Himself and God revealed. Tlie 
reconciliation between tiiese two views is never 
ehected, and this defect is one of the Haws in his 
mystic phiio.sojdiy. Gn the lirst view, God is pure 
being, unknow.'ible, out.side the material universe. 
On the second vicAv, God i.s immanent in man and 
the universe, and is all-penetrating, all-tilling. 
Philo’s .Jewish sympathies are apjiarent in his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. The 
Jewish idea of God as creator and .sustainer of the 
universe held a foremost place in his mind, and 
many an interpretation given by Palestinian Rabbis 
of the first centuries of Christianity and incorjior- 
atetl in the Talmud and Midrashim (jiarticuJarly 
in the early sections of B'^reshith Unhbtl) is a re¬ 
flexion of Fhilo. It is in tfie presentation of his 
Logos idea that Philo is most imjiortant for an 
understanding of Jewish mysticism. Whatever 
extraneous teachings may liave gone to the mak¬ 
ing of the Logos, there can be no doubt that it 
was much influenced by the OT notions of angels. 
There is a wide gap between God the infinite, the 
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all-holy, and man the finite and imnerfeet. How 
is the tdiasrn to l»e bridged ? The OT writers and, 
after them, the Rabbis of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim overcame the diflitmlty by the introduction 
of the angel. Purf; God did not really come into 
contact A\ ith impure man, but His angels did. And 
who were the angels? They were emanations of 
the divine, offshoots of deity, part and parcel of 
God’s own being. Reading his OT in some .such 
light as this, Philo laid it down that the universe 
was filled with divine potencies (Sccd/xfis). 'I'hese 
potencies, while they are in one sense attribute.s 
ami self-revelations of God, are in another sense 
personal beings of a spiritual kind, ‘ incornoreal 
souls,’ who ‘report the injunctions of tlie father to 
his children and the necessities of the children to 
the father’ Sornniis, i. 22). There are varioms 
gradations of these {)Otcncies, but at the head of 
them and constituting the principle of unitj' among 
them all is the Logos. Heaven and earth subsisted 
in the Logos before their material creation—an 
idea voiced by the Rabbinical literature in many 
curiously naive ways (see B^reshith Ihthhn i.-iv.). 
It is from the liOgos that tliere emanate the noten- 
cies which are the real creators of matfer. Hence 
God is the ultimate creator of all, but never through 
direct contact. He works through the Ia»gos, who 
again works through these potencies (called Logoi). 
Platonic and Stoic elements are apparent through¬ 
out, but so also is Rshhinic angelology. Thus in 
B'res?i(th liabbdy viii. Hf., the grummati(ui) plural in 
the words, ‘ And God said, Let us make man,’ is 
explained by the statement that, when (iod was 
about to create the lirst man. He took counsel with 
the ministering angels. Hence the blame for the 
evil in man is partially removed from the Deity 
and placed upon the shoulders of the angels. The 
Rabbinic interpretation of the Hebrew word 
AmOn in Pr 8 *^* gives to the Tdraii very much the 
same rhle as Philo attributes to the Logos. It is 
God’s workman or servant in the work and admin¬ 
istration of tlie universe. The human soul is an 
emanation from the I^ogos, and makes man akin to 
the ‘ in<!ori)oreal souls’—the angels, i.«., not those 
who have m'seended upon earth to become bound up 
in mortal bodies, but those who, ‘ having received 
greater and more divine intellects,’ shun earth 
altogether in order to be ‘ lieutenants of the Ruler 
of the universe as though they were the eyes and 
ears of the great being beholding and listening to 
everybody’ {de Som?i. i. 22). Christian my.sticism 
is a greater debtor to Philo than is Jewisli mysti¬ 
cism, which betrays Philonic influences only in 
spasmodic passages in the cosmological sections in 
tne Talmud and Midrashim as well as in the phil- 
osoj)hic systems of two great mystic; theologians of 
the Middle Ages, viz. Solomon l))!! Gabirol (c. 1021 - 
10.38) and Abraliam Ibn Ezra (1002-11(>7) {(/q.v.)- 
We shall now (;onsider (a) the Talmudit; and 
Midrashic mysticism. Teachings essentially .lewisli 
in their origin are found in combination with doc¬ 
trines belonging to Mithraisni, Gnosticism, ami 
Neo-Platonism. Essentially Jewish is the . 9 //'’- 
kh'indli myst icism. The sh^'kbindh is the universally 
dillused Divine Presence Avhich forms the idealized 
envinmment of the Jewish nation in all the lands 
of the latter’s dispersion. Rut in order that the 
individual Jew should, in himself, realize the sh^- 
khinnfi he must be ‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ i.e. 
he must lead a life of religious and moral purity, 
he must be self reliant and self-conquered, lie must 
be intellectually great in the knowledge of the 
highest lore—the 'rorah. Sin ami sh khhinh are 
mutually antithetic. ‘ God is the dwelling-ydace 
of the universe; but the universe is not the dwelling 

{ ilac.e of God’ is a prominent Rabbinic dictum. 
Essentially .lewish is the doctrine of the two opposed 
divine attributes—the middath had-dhi and the 


middnth hi rahinnirn —which operate upon man 
for good or for evil in ways very much resiunbling 
the powers of the angels; and Jewish too is the 
enumeration of the ten agencies through which 
God created the world, viz. wisdom, insight, cogni¬ 
tion, strength, power, inexorablene.ss, justice, right, 
love, and mer(;y (7*. B. I}dqiq<lhy 12 o. ; (d. Miskyidh 
Abhbthy v. 1 , where it is said that the universe was 
created by ‘Ten Words’ ; (d. also B'’reshitk Rdhbd, 
iv. 6 , based on Ps 38"). Rabbinic angelology is by 
no means of pure breed, but owes mu(;h to Zoroas- 
trian and Mithraic influences. Man’s prayer, his 
rec<»very from sickness, his safety from danger, his 
f<»rtunes after death are all under angelic ilomina- 
tion—there being two main divisions of angels 
which are nameii respectively/o/noVaV sfud mddldh 
and fnmilUx shel miitid, i.f. the heavenly hostaliove 
and the heavenly host below, both of which figure 
largely in the Jewish Player Rook. I’he counter- 
lart to the per.sonified Logos of Philo is found, in 
iabbinic mysticism, in the angel Metatron, who 
is often styled ‘Prince of the Presence ’ (Nar-/i«jt>- 
jHliriin) as well as ‘ Prince of the world ’ (Sar-hd- 
6l.dni)y and wlio, like Enoch in the Apocry])ha (see 
duh. iv. 23 ; 2 En. liii. 2 ), is often ilescribed as the 
ln;avenly .scribe. He plays a princi]»al part in the 
cosmic proce.sses, being a personilie*! eimi,nation of 
the Deity, an ever-present guiili* and instructor of 
mankiml, taking up the divine work at points 
wJiere its omnipotence cannof., if one may so speak, 
reach. In B'‘rr.sli.itk Rnbhd, v. 4, it is staled that 
‘ the voice of God became Metatron over the waters.’ 
One great formative influence acting on Jiabbiiiic 
mysticism <;ame from the direction of the Gnosti¬ 
cism current in the first centuries of the c<nnmon 
era. (inosticisrn owed much to the AjiocTyplm 
and the .lewish Apoiialyjises; hence—strangely 
enough - the influences of the latter literatures 
were brought to bear upon Rabbinism through an 
alien medium. The jirohibition against discussing 
the first sections of (iencsis and P.zckie.l (known as 
Ma'dseh B'reshith and Mo'dlseh Mcrkdhhdk resjiec- 
tively) is an eidio of the siicrecy which hedged 
round the do<;trines of the Gnostics. Thus in the 
Mishnah {Hdf/ifjdh, ii. 1) it is said : 

‘It 18 forbidden to explain the first chapters of Oenesis to 
more than one person at a time. It is forliiddoti to explain the 
first chapter of Kzekiel even to oiie person unless he be a sa^^e 
and of an oriKinul turn of mind.' 

To belong to tlie inner circle of discijileship among 
the Gno.'^tit ;8 jii-esup[>osed an exceptional amount 
of self-ilisc,ij)line. ‘A certain youth,’ says T. B. 
Hd(ji(}dhy L'k/., ‘ was once exjilainiiig the Hashinal 
[E/.k 1 “’’, translated ‘amber’ in the AV] when fire 
came fortli and consumed him.’ When Lin* question 
is asked, by was this? tlie answer is, '•Lav vidti 
zitinirh,'' i.e. his time had not yet come. His 
youthful age had not given him the opportunities 
for the mature self-culturt> necessary to the mystic 
apprcliension. It was a dangertius knowledge for 
the uninitiated. An extraordinarily weird anec¬ 
dote in B'reshitfi Rnbbd, ii. 4, attributes mortal 
injury L) Ren Zoma (Rahlii of the 2nd cent. 
A.I).), who was once ‘contemplating the creation.’ 
'I'he words of Pr 23’^, ‘ it is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing,’ wore (]Uoted in support of their 
o[>positioii to these tiriostic at temf>t.s at unravelling 
t lie secrets of I he divine relation to tlie c(-).smo 8 . 
Rut, paradoxically enough, the great ally of 
Gno.sticism - magic- received countenance from 
many a Rahhinic mystic of the most orthodox 
ty}>e. Thus a passage in T. B. Smihedrin, 676, 
savH that R. I,faniua and R. Hoshaiah (Palestinian 
teachers of tlie 3rd cent. A.D. ) used to engage 
themselves witli the laws of creaf.ion every eve 
f Sal>hat.li and used to create a calf of three years 
Id ami e.at it. 'Flie magic potency resident in the 
permutations and comhinations <»f flic, letters of 
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(he Hehrow alpliuhel—and more eB]>e<*iaIly the 
lettern corn |n isin,<j: the 'I’etra<rrammaton is a iinrre 
prominent (heme of this l)ranch of Jlal>hinic m^’sti- 
ciam. T. li. Ji' 5.")^, says that ‘ Ifezalel 

knew how to eomhiiie tlm letters l»y which heaven 
and earth were created.’ 7'. JL QiifdOshin, 7lo, 

s[»eak's of a IMvine Name composed of twelve 
letlei-.s, tire ser^ret.s of which were at one time re¬ 
vealed to every one, hnt, aftm' a time, only to the 
‘ most meek among tin* pr iests.’ The I'cference is 
obviou.sly to a mnnipirlation of the letters of the 
Tetragrarnmaton. T. IJ. M((kk<)th, 1 Irt, r elates (,he 
legeird of King I (avid, who, on nrak! 
for the Temple arrd lirrding that the waters of the 
0 (;ean were moving trpva.rd and threatmring ttr 
destroy the worhl, asked for jiermission to stop its 
rising liy inscribing the name of (iod on a jiotshcrd 
and tlrrowing it irrto the sea. According to T. H. 
Yomd, 1‘Mt, the irrfornration given by the (trirrr and 
Thnnrrrrim was through the rrrediiim td (he Hebrew 
letters either thrusting therrrselves bodily forwanl 
{ho/.tin) or eonrhiiiirrg thenrselves in ditleient ways 
(7ni.starfin). 

All the above-meirtiorr(;d elements of Kahhiiric 
rnysticisnr are the prelude to the great nrystical 
books which conqrrise the uteriin*val ^ahhahl, 
whose moat famous marrual is ihv, Zofu'ir —although 
there is one hook whose irnportarree for .lewish 
m^^sticisirr is only sraarnd to that of the Zohdr, hnt 
whieh in all prohahility dates from the tirrre. of the 
Mislritah (accorditrg to Keitzenstein, it is a prodrret 
of the 2rrd cent. B.C.). This is the NV/Wr Y''sird. 
both the nredireval I^ablriila and the f^rfer Y'^sird 
elaborate some or all of the followittg eieinertts tjf 
Kabhirric mysticism: (n.) tlrr; sk*khhidh, (h) the 
Holy Spirit [ruah hak-lcndhrsh), (c) angehrlogy, 
Mr'tatrotr, Meiitra (‘word,’ ‘logos’), {d) iirystirdsm 
of the (Jrerresis oostrrogony and of tlm chariot of 
Ezekiel, («) tire magic powers of the Hebrew 
alphabet, (/) emanation frorrr the Deity, (f/) the 
conception of .fiinsntn, or divine self-linritation, (A) 
the conception of erotic relations betweetr the Deity 
and the eosnioa, (/) the re-iircairmtion of the soul, 
the (ujstasy of the soul’s uniotr wdth (lod, {j) the 
Tdrah as the nraterial embodiment of the divine 
arid as the only ‘ mystic way' towarria the realiza¬ 
tion of th(! divine. The Safer V^sird is grounrlr*d 
n[>orr (e). It gives us a mystirjal plrilosopliy drawn 
from the sound.s, ahajies, relative i>ositiorta, and 
irnmerical values of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Helrrew phraseology expressing esseirti- 
ally Jewislr tlionght is jrnt irrto a framewor k un- 
nristakahly (inostie. The world was brought into 
beittg by mearrs of ‘ thirty-two wondertul paths 
of wisdom.’ d'hose are {a) tire ten cardinal irumhci-s 
from 1 to 10, {b) the twenty two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet (divided into the tiriee ‘mother’ 
lettrns, v\z. dlaph, 7nrm, sfdn ; .seven double letters, 
viz. betk, ghnel, dalctdi, knph, pah, rash, tdv, arrd 
twelve ‘sirnphi’ letter.s). Concerning these twenty- 
two letters, the hook says: 

‘God entrraved them, hewed them, weighed them, inter- 
changed them one with another, cornhined them, arul formed 
by them tiie soul of everyUiing which has been created and of 
everytliing wiiich will be created.’ 

Herein is contained the book’s plrilosopliy of the 
cosmos, which is explained in something like the 
following way : in tlie beginning Cod created the 
three primordial suhstances, air, tire, and water 
(the initial letters of each are the three ‘mother’ 
letters mentioned above), dust as there could be 
no form in any script wdiich did not contain these 
three ‘ mothers’ (all the other letters being in tbe 
naive imagination of certain early Ivabbalists 
‘born’from them), so there could be no form in 
the world of sensible objects without these three 
primordial elements. But in reality tliese three 
are emanations from three still more previous 


elements, viz. lieaven, wind, and earth ; and the 
natural o|tposition (represented by an opposition of 
si'x) of thc.se two set.s of three keejKs tlu* cijuilihrium 
«»f the univci'.se. 'I’lie seven ‘double’ letters {i.e. 
accoiiiing as they have ddghesh or not) are ern- 
blcimilicof the seven world-forces, each of which 
has Its «)p|H).si((! to coinhat —tlius (1) wisdom, whose 
opjiosite is folly ; (g) riches, whose ojipo.site is 
loverly; (It) seed, whose opposite is sterility; (4) 
ife, wliosti opposite is death ; (fr) dominion, whose 
opposite is serviLude ; (6) peace, whose opposite is 
war; (7) beauty, whose* ojtposite is ugliness. The 
world of natur e as well as ilio world of morality is 
k*-j»( in order by the riglit inter)»lay ol these forces. 
The twelve ‘simple ’ letters repres(*nt twelve attri¬ 
butes of t he First Hau.se—the iiica being based 
np<»n twebe diM'erent terms or phrases by whiclr 
the O'r de-signates the nature and activity of the 
(lorlhejnl. S. D. Luzzatto in his IVikkunh'al ha- 
Kabbd}ah ((Jdritz, ISfig), following the opinions of 
•Induh Halevi in the Kusdri, iv. 25, has given a 
line elucidation of (he jdiilosophy of the Safer 
Y'sird. l‘'<)rm (typilied by the three ‘mother’ 
letter's), matter (typilied by the seven ‘double’ 
letters), ami nnm'lxrr (typilied by the cardinal 
numbers, one to ten) are, in jirototype, aspects or 
emanations of the divine. Hence we are le<l on to 
the ironsideration of (/), viz. tln^ treatment of 
emanation in Jewish mysticism. Professed by the 
ear ly (Iiiostics, the theory of emanation reached its 
highest tlevelopment in Plotinus, from whom it 
|)n..s.scd, through the nn'dium of Avicenna, to the 
philosophers and ],yabl)alists of tire Midtile Ages. 
Solomon fhn Dahirol {q.v.) based his jiliilosojrliy 
upon the belief in emanation. God is tire essence 
of all existence, tbe life of the world, and in Him 
sribstamre and form lind tlieir complete xinity. 
But bow i.s (iod, then, dillerentiatei.1 from the 
world? By the fact that substance and form are 
the products, not of God, who is, in Himself, in¬ 
comprehensible, but of the will of God, which is 
th(i iirst emanation from the divine and which is a 
sort t)f intermediate link between Lire ^reat Un¬ 
knowable and the cosmos. This will is immanent 
everywhere and is compelled by its very nature to 
be cUuiially creative. From it emanated matter, 
form, spirit, and soul, all of which are eteniaHy 
creative by rea.soii of the powers emanating from 
them. Gahirol’a intluence told deeply u[)on the 
numerous I,<abhrilists in France, Spain, (iermany, 
and Italy during the succeeding centuries. A 
mystic work termed 7A7Afr (‘Briglitness’), cotn- 
po.sed by a French lyabbalist of tire 1.3th cent., 
develops a doctrine of emanation which differs 
considerably from that of Gahirol. While the 
latter maintnined that the worlil existed in God 
potentially from all eternity (God having called 
the actual world into Ireing l>y a areatio ex nihilu), 
the lidhtr holds the eternity of the actual world. 
What, then, was creation? It was an emanation 
of the ‘ hhlden light’ from God. This the lidhtr 
calls the ‘ (irst sfirdhf which gav(j birth to tire 
■second sffrdh, viz. ‘ wisdom,’ from w’hieh emanated 
the third sfn-dh, viz. ‘intelligence.’ These three 
form the jtrimary principles of the unixerse, and 
from (hem emanated, in succession, seven lower 
s<ftruth, which gave form to all material tilings. 
There is a tran.sition from the infinite to the tinite, 
and c.onvei'scly, the tinite reacts upwards ujion the 
iutiiiiie. P>ut the philosophy of tlnj book is 
markerlly inconsistent. Greater consistenoy com- 
tiiued with a deeper pliilosophir; insiglit is to lie 
found in the work of Azriel, a Spanish .lew (IIGO- 
1238), who is, however, oversliadowcd by Isaac hen 
She>het of Gerona, the author of the mystic work 
Sim'nr hnsh-siidwnyirti (‘Gate of Heaven’), and 
Nahmanides (1194-1270) (q.tK). According to tire 
latter, ten {lowers emanated in succession from the 
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Deity in t.ln; creation of the co.sin vs. These he calls 
‘ten .‘r/irofli.' The tijst emanation was ‘wisdom,’ 
whieh is liUiiwise tenncMl rc.shith {i.e. ‘ hej^'innin'^ 
in n'licdtifili [i.r.. ‘point’). It is from ‘wistlom’that 
all tiie otln.T nine fffirOth emanated, in jn.st the 
same way as a |ioint i.s really the hej^innin;' of a 
line, i.ti. it hecornes a line when prolon;^ed in both 
dirca-tions. Nahmanides is extnnnely vaj^ue in his 
(‘haraelerization of the relations hetween the several 
emanations. Ihit he dillers from most of his jire- 
de( (‘ssors in so far as he f,dves a hijfh place to the 
Hfiiril nal side of man, viz. jnayer, communion with 
(iod, the soul. In this res]»ect he may he rej^arded, 
in (conjunction with Abraham Ahulaha, as the 
forerunmjr of tlie Zfihnr —tin; chief of all the .lewisl 
mystical text-books of the M iddle Ages. Abulalia 
emphasized the necessity of the ascetic life and of 
contemplation. To him the various combinations 
of the letters conifiosing the 'hetiagrammaton and 
the names of angids meant the revelation of secrets 
otherwise unknowable and leading to an ecstatii 
state of union with the (iivine and a deejier know 
ledge of the depths of the 'lArah. In the Zuhdr 
the latter branches of Jewish mysticism are elabor¬ 
ated with an ex(ceptional wealth of detail. While 
purftortin^ to Ite fmt a commentary on the 1‘enta- 
teiKch, it is in reality (]uite an indepemhint com- 
lendium of l^ahbalistic theosophy. Criticism has 
ongago demonstrated th(‘ nntenability of the view 
which ascribes its authorship to a Kabbi of the 
2nd cent. A.I)., viz. Simeon ben Yohai. It is a 
symuetism of .Jewish and foieign elements. Tlie 
former consist of doctrines taken from the Talmudic 
and Midrashic lit erature. The latter are ‘ natural¬ 
ized ’ products of Neo-Platonism, Cnosticism, and 
(a(!cording to a newer theory) Svifi mysticism. The 
Z^^iUir is also indebted to Solomon ll>n Cabirol and 
Abraham Ahulaha. A<;cording to the ZOhdr, the 
soul of the 'IY>rA,h is its niystical sense; and man, 
having the jaivilege to behold everywhere the 
divine image—the world being an emhodiment of 
God—c,an make hi.s way (o union with the divine 
reason by an understanding of, and n life led in 
accordaruie with, the mystic sen.se of the T6rah. 
The universe is a series of emanations, and man 
may, through the instrument of the TArah, recog¬ 
nize the diviru' hand everywhere and ascend to the 
‘Cause of Cavis(*s.’ Cod is styled Rn S6f (‘No 
Knd ’), a being ut terly void of attributes, who (ran 
only Ixr f»ostulMtt‘(l negatively. 'I'he world can 
come into contact with the En ,So/'only by means 
of intermediaries. 'J’liese intermediaries are tlie 
‘ ten ti''fir6th,' or ten emanations. The first s'/irdh 
was latent in the En S6J as a dynamiir forcro and is 
called kdJu'.r (‘crown’) or n^kudddli p'shutdh (‘a 
simjile point’). The first manifestation of the 
divine is a jioint, i.c. a unity, urntnalyzable, and 
yet ])()S8c,ssing the All. It is the Hegerlian idem of 
‘ das reine Sein.’ The starting-point of everything 
is the thought an it existed in (fod. It is in this 
‘ thought ’ t hat everything was originally embraced. 
The lirst of the s' firoth —the ‘ crown ’—is the prim¬ 
ordial divine thought or will which, emanating 
from the Ev S6J\ contained within itself the plan 
of the universe in its infinity of time and spaire, in 
its endless variety of form, irolour, and movement. 
‘Wisdom’ and ‘intelligence’ are the second and 
third of the s'firdth, and are parallel emanations 
from the ‘crown.’ There is a sexual relationship 
between them. Wisdom is the ‘ father,’ i.e,. the 
masculine active jirincijile, whieh engenders all 
things and imposes on them form and measure. 
Intelligence is the ‘ motlnu,’ the jiassive receptive 
ju inciple. Out of their union comes a ‘ son,’w'ho 
IS ‘ rea.son,’ and reflects the characteristics of both 
jiarcnts. The ZOfulr elaborates this sexual idea, 
a] (plying it to the relation.s between the deity and 
the .‘fh^’lchindh as well as to the elucidation of 


Biblical references to jiersons and events. The 
remaining seven are mercy, justice, beauty, 

victory, glory, foundation, and royalty (or king¬ 
dom). The last s^firuk is the sum of the permanent 
and immanent activity of all the other s^firOth. 
A pervading element of the Z6}uir is the em[)haais 
laid on the deep siiirituality of prayer and upon its 
effect.s in bringing about many a change in the 
material world. In fine, every good act done by 
man, every good thought of his, leaves its iniTiress 
upon the ‘upper’ as well as upon the ‘lower’ 
W(jrld. These two worlds are really but one, and 
are eiiiially an emanation of divine sjiirit. There 
is a sfu'lcliintd, 'Had (‘u])j)er Divine Presence’) as 
well & ah'kkinld tatdd (‘ lower Divine I’resence ’), 

and every time man utters a prayer or performs 
an act of benevolence, a union between the two 
‘ w'orlds ’ is effected. The idea is exjiressed uniquely 
by a constantly-recurring phi’ase about the patri- 
andis of tin; Jewish ra(;e as being ‘the u[)per chariot’ 
(t-^fikhd'Had) on which the deity ascends to heaven 
and descends to earth. The Z6hdr influenced the 
view (jf many a nuidifcval Chris! ian scholar who 
claimed to find sujiport for certain dogmasoi Christ¬ 
ianity in the abstru.se and occa.sionally ambiguous 
Zoharic terminology. In the Jewish (i(jmain its 
influence on media-val Hebrew poetry and liturgy 
is inestimable. Although many of its devotees 
were in later ages J(>d away into moral and religious 
(.‘xtravagances, which were anything but creditable 
to religimi and morals, it nevertlude.ss conferred 
upon Judaism a service of imiierishable worth. It 
re.sime.d it from the dead hand of formalism by 
revealing the eternal spiritual treasures concealed 
beneath the words of the Law and the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. The whole subse(|neiit 
murse of Jewish mysticism—a powerful revival of 
which took phme among the .lews of Poland in the 
18th cent.—con.sist.s mainly of developments and 
elaborations of /.(Mnlric doctrines. 

A word is due to tin? Hebrew' poets and theo¬ 
logians of the Middle Ages who, (juite in(ie])en- 
lently of the recognized text.-book.s of .Jewish mysti- 
dsm, were temficramentally Hte(q)(;d in the feeling 
of t he unity which lies at the root of all t hings, and 
who taught that there is a Soul in the universe to 
whom man ever longs to givii his w'orship and 
uloration. The secular poems and, more jiarticu- 
arly, the liturgic.al cojiipositions of Ibn (iabirol are 
insiinc.t with mystical sentiment. The Ketker 
Malkhilth (‘Koyal Crown’) is one of the most 
b(;aut.iful descriptions ever penned of the truth of 
the Divine indwelling. The universe is composed 
of spheres one within the other; and the author’s 
wealth of Biblic.al knowledge combined with his 
;Mlu(!ation in the philo.sophy of Plotinus is expended 
in show'ing how the glory of God is the secret of 
the univer.se, how all the elements of earth and 
‘ every (rommon .sight ’ arouse the human heart to 
the feeling of the one central all-sustaining life. 
(M. Sachs, Die, religiose Poesie der Jiiden in 
Spanien, Berlin, 184.’i, has given a fine poetic 
endering into German. Extracts have also been 
translated into English verse by Mrs. Henry 
Lucas in JQR viii. [1896] 2.S9.) 

The theological treatise of the Spanish-Jewish 
sage Babya Ibn Pakuda (first half of tlie 11th cent,), 
written in Arabic and knowm in its Hebrew transla- 
;ion as IjiGbhdth hal-l/hhdhhdth (‘ The Duties of the 
Heart’), expresses the raiiture of ultimate com¬ 
munion with the Divine, tlie joys of beholding the 
beauty of a higher world accessible only to the 
choice spirits of mankind, in language of rare pas- 
uon ana intensity. The true Jewish life is, to 
lahya, a continual atlvance, a cea.sele.ss aspiration ; 
in(i the goal is reached only when the intellect 
has come U) ‘ know ’ God and the heart to * love ’ 
Him. Hence Bahya’s mysticism has a twofold 
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foundation. God must be ‘ experienced ’ both in¬ 
tellectually and emotionnlly. lint Gocl in llis 
essence is really unknowable. He is ‘more hidden 
than anything which is hidden, further away than 
anything wliich is far.’ Hence how can Ide be 
known ? Only, answers Eabya, by man’s rellc.xion 
upon His greatness and goodness a.s manifested in 
the wondrously accurate wcu’kiiigs of the natural 
world. 'I'o this end man must go through all the 
stages of a life of jturgation and purilication. 
(baded in this aim by the laAvs of the TOrah and 
the prescri])tions of the Rabbis, he will itnally 
reach that pinnacle of faith and love when he will 
be able to .say, as did one of tlie saint.s, ‘ Oh ! my 
God, Thou hast caused me to sull'er hunger. Thou 
liast left me naked, Thou hast set me down in the 
darkness of the night, . . . even though Thou burn 
me wit h lire I shall but continue to love 'I’hee and 
rejoice in 'I’hee.’ Ihit Bahya, while favouring a 
certain measure of asceticism, felt, like thc! best 
mystics of all nations, the beauteous necessity of 
man co-o}»erating with his fellow in all true works 
of goodness and use. Man realizes the Divine 
Presence all the more when many share the vision. 

Tl»e Spanish-Jewish poet and theologian Judah 
Halevi (r. 1085-1143) rises to rare heights of mystic 
perception in his religious }>oetry as well as in 
certain portions of liis philosophical treatise/v'w.wri. 
(A new and complete edition of the poetry under 
the title of JJiwdn drs Abxi-l-llasdn Jehnda 
Ila-Lcvi was hrouglit out by H. Brody, Berlin, 
1911, for the Mekize Nir-Damin Society.) S}»irit- 
ual love lias never been mure rapturously sung in 
the Hebrew' language. The wooing of God by the 
soul, God as the friend to wdiom the soul turns 
when the hour is dark(’:st, the sense of both botly’s 
and soul’s complete subjection to (iod—all these 
and many kiiulred outjKmrings of the mystic are 
promiuent throughout. But the jxiet had another 
ideal besides God. Thi.s ■was the rehabilitation of 
Zion. Isaiah’s striking jiictures of dernsalem as 
the bride of God, as well as the Kahhinic-inystic 
inter])retations of ‘dove,’ ‘ my beloved,’ ‘love,’ and 
similar words and phrases in the Song of Songs 
are tin; foundations on ■wdiich the poet biiikbs up 
the edilice of his mystic vision concerning tlie new' 
.Jerusalem and an Israel restored thereto. In the 
Kvsilri the idea is philosophically applied to the 
sh'khiruih. In ii. 14-18 it is said that only Pale.s- 
tine could be the land of projiliecy, the land where 
the first germs of religion grew, because only there 
could the s/if/chindh exist—the shdehindh which 
ever waits and ytiurns to become joined with the 
men w1k» have rendered themselves morally and 
physically lit to receive the gift. 

'I'he ])oetand theologian Moses Hayyim Luzzatto 
(born at Padua 1707 ; died 1747) claimed to have re- 
(x'ived divine revelations from a heavenly genius 
(7u//Y/7u^), and his numerous mystical works, written 
in Hebrew and Aramaic—in some of which he imi¬ 
tated the language of the Z6hdr —fell under the 
ban of the religious leaders of his day. His ethical 
trcjitise J/'A'i/krZ/i Y^shdrim (‘ Path oi the Upright’) 
is based on a saying of a famous miracle-working 
Rabbi of the ‘2nd cent. A.D., I’hinebas ben .lair. 
It details the steps by which man renders himself 
worthy to receive the Holy Spirit. To follow out 
the full spiritual content of the Law is, t<) Luzzatto, 
tlie goal of him w'bo is at once gifted with hbkhmdh 
(‘wisdom’) and ijirdh {'ienx of God’). The road 
lies through ‘carefulness,’ ‘diligence,’ ‘cleanli- j 
ness,’ ‘abstemiousness,’ ‘purity,’ ‘piety,’ ‘humil-, 
ity,’ ‘fear of sin,’ ‘holiness.’ The result is the j 
incoming of the Holy Spirit. After such an 
exercise man becomes a true ‘ discijde of the wise,’ 
a ‘sanctuary,’ an ‘altar.’ The sh'khtndh ‘rests 
upon such a one just as it rested upon the real 
Temple in .Jerusalem.’ 
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The my.stical spirit is alive in many a .Jewish 
poet and theologian to-day ; but I he mystical life 
18 absent. Modern conditions are unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the quietude and introsjiection 
which are, and always were, an indispensable in¬ 
gredient of mysticism. 

See, further, art. lyABBALA. 
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MYSTICISM (Hindu).—My.8ticism has been 
defined by Edward Caird as ‘religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form,’ as ‘ that attitude 
of mind in which all other relations are swallowed 
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up in the rehition of tin* soul to God’ {The Evolu¬ 
tion of Th.i'filnqii In the Greek Tfiilosophers^ (JlaK;^o\v, 
1904, ii. "ilO). J’ljis is, peihaps, in view of the 
variety of forms tliat mysticism has aKsumed in 
ditl'erent ;i<^ms ami amonj^ dillerent [>e()|des, as near 
as <jn<‘ can a[>i)ioacli to a d<iliniti<tn of the content 
of tlie Icrm. It is a tem|)er, a spirit, ratlier tlian 
a clearly delinahle attitmle to the universe, hut it 
is a Omiper and siiiril, that und«!r various aspects 
appears amono all races and in all periotls when¬ 
ever relitrion and the relation of tlie sf)ul to the un¬ 
seen jH)w«‘rfully occupy the attent ion of men. There 
are no p(!opIes who have been more powerfully and 
continuously allected hy the thought of a spiritual 
world than have been t)ie j)eoples of India, ami it 
is accordin;fly to be ex])ec.t(^<l ( hat among them the 
mystical temper of mind shouhl be found. Again 
and again in long tracts of stinile formalism or 
from the midst of tlui grossest superstition 
groups f)f earnest seeke.rs discover themselves 
whose insight- and desire ]ii(.>rce to the heart of 
things. 'J'lnyy are not Ifimlus, but HU|)er-Hindus ; 
they are of the true mystic brotherhood. But. 
while the sense of the reality of the s|)irituai 
creates this temper among Hindus im less than 
among earne.st, souls elsewhere, wo find that Himlu 
tliought possess(js two characterist-ics whicli are 
closely related to each oI-Iut anfl indtied comple¬ 
mentary, and which at the same time belong to 
the very nature of mysticism. Those are its 
(hadi'ine of nnttfu. and its monism. 'I’hat occupa¬ 
tion wit-h the spiritual world which is of the 
eHS(*noe of mysticism incwitably involves a view' 
that at the feast lightly esteems the w'orld of 
sense. It is true that in much Jlimln tliought this 
lias been carried further, and a doctrine has Ix'en 
formulateil that denies any \)ositive reality to the 
world at all. This may be a step beyond the 
reiiuirements of the mystic attitude, but in its 
c.ontemi>t of the Unite 11indu thought is in fulhist 
accord with the mystic spirit in almost all its 
inanifest.atioTis. So also in its «letermined <|uest 
for an ultimate unity Hinduism discovers itself as 
at one w'it.'n mystiiusm, since, as \Vi!li;i,m James 
affirms, ‘ mystiiial states of mind in cvmy degree 
are shown by liistory, usually tho not always, to 
make for the monistic \'iew ' {l^rrifjtnati.s'in., Lomlon, 
1907, }). 151). The ‘four marks,’ imlecMl, which 
James lias prt»])ounde,d as dist.inctive of the mystic 
slate and wdiitdi are certainly applicjihle to many 
ph{i.N(‘s of mysti(Usm, vii5. inetrahility, noetic^ 
<iuality, transiency, and passivity, are to he found 
upon much of Hinduism, n.nd dmuonstrate il.s kin- 
slupw'ith that tyja; of rcthixion. J’he iiiellahility 
which is here j)la,<a*d lirst among the marks of 
mysticism is no ilouht a cliaract(M‘isti(r <*f any 
deeply fidt and vivid exporiimce of the divine n<*ar- 
ness, and it is to lx; found alike in tin; theislic 
religicm, whiidi is ov(*rvvhclmed with a sense of the 
love ot (Jod, and in tin; pantheist., wlii<’h <;annot 
use t Ihi discourse of roison or of speech since it has 
rea<-li(‘d the hounic, w here difference is lost. Both 
tlieso types of mystical experien(;e aie found striv¬ 
ing to express themselves in Himluism. 'Fhe 
religion of I hi; (J/ton isads in its possession of 
‘noetic, ipiality ’ also betrays undouitted kinshi)i 
with myst.iiiism, w liile passivity, or ‘ the mystic 
vice of (juietism,’ is an obvious characteristic of a 
l^reat part of the Hindu religious attitude and 

In Hinduism, irulceil, in nearly all its mani¬ 
festations, in its most philosojihical flight.s as well 
as wb*;n it aptiroachcs pure shamanism and m.agic, 
there are to lie found indioitions of the mysticjil 
temper of mind. One reason for this appears to 
lie, as far as we can pierce the seciet of the soul of 
a race, in the intense preoccupation of the Indian 
pcojilo from the earlie.st or at least from the 


immediately post-Vedic times with the desire to 
escape from self-hood (ahanikdra) as the one way 
to ultimate peace. I'he pas.sion of thi.s pursuit 
was, perhaps, irifcensilied by the accompanying 
belief, wherever it may have been obtained, in the 
jKiwer of hi.rnut and in the long travail of trans¬ 
migration. J’he only deliveran(;e from the endless 
revolution of the wheel of sanisdra was realized to 
lie in an e.scape to a region which, because there 
is no consciousness there, must nece.ssarily be a 
barren and an empty land. Tbn.s the quest of Hin¬ 
duism is iiupellcil onward hy tw'o allied impulses 
w’hi(;h at the same time strengthen and contradict 
eac.h other. It is an e.si-.ape and an attainment, but in 
the e.'^(ra[)e from the honilage of the self the union 
with the ultimate One is emptied of all sense of 
realization and, in the words of Bahva to Vai^ikali, 
‘ Tliat Atnum issilence’ (Saiikara on Urahunttsulra, 
III. ii. 17). It is thi.s contradiction tluit gives to 
HO much of Indian thought that ‘ troubled inten¬ 
sity’ which (Jaird (ii. ‘2.S3) finds also in tlie 
writings of I’lotinns, justifying the claim for it, 
as for them, that it is among the highest exi)res- 
sions of the mystic spirit. 

I. Vedic period.—In theVedii; period theindiiui- 
tioiis of (lie mystic attitude areas yet few. The 
religion of the hynin.s i.s for the most part objective 
in its i*hara(;ter, and in the hymns to Vanina, 
where it is most deeply felt and most spiritual, it 
se(;ms to disjilay more aflinity witli tin; unmystical 
attitude to (iod of the flelirew projdicts tliaii 
with l-lie pantheism to which ultimately it w'as 
transformed. 'I'lieTe are some signs, however, in 
hymns tliat, are supposed to IxJong to the close of 
t his period that pant hci.stic and mystical specula¬ 
tion was already heginning to east ujion the Irulian 
spirit the spell (hat ever since has held it. fast. Tn 
tlie great Hymn of Cr(;atioii (X. tixxix.) tw'o agents 
are seen at w'ork calling forth being from non- 
heing, and with their disc.overy Indian thought 
seems to he setting its face towards at least the 
possibility of that union or identification of the 
.s[iii it ol man and the spiiit of the universe wliich 
is the goal of mystii; aspiration. 'Phesi; two 
ag(;nts are UtpnH and kdma. To these early 
thinkers the distinct-ion of the material and I,lie 
spiritual was not yet, clearly formulated, but thi.s 
to pas, or heat, w-liicli in anolhe.r hymn (X, exc.) is 
.said to produee the order of the world (rta), has in 
it as truly the seed of mystic speculation a,s had 
tlie fiery liri'atli from Avhich Heraclitu.s and the 
Stoics »aw' all things evoh e. With this word and 
the ideas that, it suggests is e.onnected t.hi; long 
history of Indian asceticism as proceeding from 
lielief in the pow’er over I hin,gs of the* ardour of a 
mind restrained and concentrated. 'The thought 
of the (ueative power of kain-a, or desire, ha-s 
iroved no less inllnential in the develo]>ment of 
ndian religious idi;a.s. If w-e may take tliis, ‘the 
primal .seed and geini of mind {tnanas)' (x. exxix. 
4), as represent.ing t.he idea of an t^hin vital, in the 
universe, the source and sjuing of the continual 
flux of things, tlieii we can see w’hy the aspiration 
to e.scape to t he region of jieac.e, to the final unity, 
has impi;lle<l so much of the mystic; thought of 
India tenvards tho overcoming of dc.sire. Bound 
tapas, on the one luind, with its suggestion of a 
Avay to obtain [low'er over the outer w'orld have 
gathered ofte.n met bods of ni.agie rather than of 
pure myslii isni, while, on the other, the more 
spiritual path to a more ethical goal, wliich W'e 
liml in Buddhism, and in such teaching as that of 
the Ilhagavad-GUd (f/.v.), ajipears to have; its 
starting [xiint in the clue to the chang<5 und move¬ 
ment of the universe that these ancient thinkers 
.sought in kd/na, 

These liints, whether of a primal uiiditVerenced 
unity, which seems indexed to be nonentity but 
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which prows by its own mysterious operation into 
manifold ness, or of some inclioate Logos or mind 
stuti’ presiding over tlie development, are full of 
mystic alfinities. Of a dill’erent kind is the mysti¬ 
cism of the famous Piirusa sukta (X. xc.)- In this 
hymn we are told that from the body of a primeval 
giant, Puru^a (‘ man ’), the world is fashioned. The 
jjrimitive mythological conception that is here 
made use of is enwrapped in mystic and panthe¬ 
istic thought, for the l^uru^a is ‘ this whole (uni¬ 
verse) whatever has lieen and whatever shall be,’ 
and the act of creation is the offering of him as a 
sacrifice by the gods. P’orther, it is one of the 
axioms of mysticism that there is a correspondence 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, the 
seen and the unseen worlds. It appears to be some 
such thought that is behinil the crude symbolism 
of this li^uun. ‘ The created universe,’ says 
Swedenborg, ‘is man in an image.’ ‘From that 
universal sacrifice,’ says the Puru-sa sUkta, ‘ sprang ’ 
the universe. ‘The lirilhmana was his mouth. 

. . . The moon was produced from his soul ; the 
sun from his eye’ (X. xc. 12 f.). ‘ Albion or man,’ 

according to VVilliam Blake (Jerusalem), once con¬ 
tained ‘all th(3 starry heavens.’ Thus one mystic 
voice calls to another across millenniums. 

2 . The Upanisads.—When w(5 jiassto the Upanu 
^ads, we are definitely in the mi«istof Indian mys¬ 
tical speculation. From this period onwards the 
thought of India seldom lacks the marks of this 
type of reflexion. There are two dangers that 
bes('t it on the right hand and on the left, tempting 
it aside from the middle path of mysticism proper, 
t.e. of the religious goal of oneness with Cwod, 
rea(5hed by the way of immediacy. These dangers 
—of what is merely mctapiiysics on the one hand, 
and of what is no l)ef-t,er tlian magic on the other— 
are about the path of the Hindu tliiiiker and the 
riiudu seeker from this time onward througlunit 
the whole course of their religious history. The 
former danger is most apparent in the Upanisads 
and the systems that are built mainly upon them ; 
the latter in the popular worships. Yet it is 
possible to find what is of the very stuff of mysti¬ 
cism in its various forms alongside of both of those 
counterfeits. 

The Upanisads, according to Royce, ‘contain 
already essentially the whole story of the mystic 
faith ’ (The, World and the Individual, p. 156). In 
the first place, they seek undeviatingly the change¬ 
less One, the reaiity of all that is; and, in the 
second place, tliiiy find him, as has so often been 
the experience t)f mystic thinkers, in a region be¬ 
yond the reach of finding, a place of contradictions 
and negations. 

‘ All this is lirahinan (neuter) ... He (? It) Is myself within 
the heart, . . . smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed, or the kernel of a canary seed. He also Is myself 
within the heart, greater Llian the earth, greater than the slyy, 
greater than the lieaven, greater than all tlieso worlds’ (Ch/utn- 
d(>(fi/a Up. iii. 14). ‘Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art 
youth, thou art maiden ; thou art an old man tottering along 
on thy staff ; thou art born with thy face turned everywTiere. 
Thou art the tlark-hluo boo, thou art the green parrot with red 
eyes, thou art the I hunder-cloud, the seasons, the seas. Thou 
art \\ithoMt hegirming ; thou art infinite, thou from whom all 
worlds are born ’ Up. tv. iii. 4). And yet at the same time 

‘ He, the Welf, is to lie described by No, no.' ‘ lie is incoinpre- 
hensilile, for he cannot be comprehended’ (Bxhad. Up. iii. ix. 
2e>, IV. iv. 22). 

This dttnan, in a word, in the later phrase which 
we have already quoted, ‘ is silence.’ 

These passages, which could, of course, be rnulti- 

f >lied, could at the same time be clo.sely paralleled 
rom the myst ic literature of all periods, Christian 
and nou-Christiaii. I’lie ineffable One to whom or 
which tlicy journey is often for them all ‘the 
divine dark,’ ‘ the still wilderness wiiere no one is 
at home.’ 

‘ The Ne«cio, nencio of Ifernard is identical in meaning with 
the Heti, neti, it is not so, it is not so, of the sage Yajiiavalkya. 


In the very contrast of the finite with the ineffable this mysti¬ 
cism lives, whether it be Hindu or Christian mysticism’ (Royce, 
p. 172). 

The ultimate One in the Upanisads, as in the Neo- 
liatonists and in so many mystics, is at once every¬ 
thing and nothing—everything because it includes 
all the universe in itselL a-na nothing because as 
such it transcends all speech and thought. This 
contradiction is deeply wrought into mystical re¬ 
flexion, so that it seems ever reaching after large 
utterance, but reaching vainly. It is present on 
many pages of the Upanisads. They seem to hover 
on the brink of revelations w’bich they just fail to 
attain. They would pass beyond the ‘dyke,’ the 
boundary. 

‘That Self Is a dyke, a boundary . . . when that hank has 
been crossed, night becomes day indeed, for the world of Brah¬ 
man is lighted up once for all ’ (Chhnndog. Up. viii. 4). 

But the question arises whetlier this monism is 
not so thoroughgoing that, while it may supply 
what wo may call mystic speculation, it does not 
leave room for religiop. This is a charge that 
especially lies against Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads, which is usually called tlie Vedanta, 
though there are other and less com])letely monistic 
interpretations than his. An evidence of the mys¬ 
tical character of the Upani^ad religion is to be 
found in its tendeni^y towards certain classic here¬ 
sies and vices to which the mystic has always been 
liable. One of these is the arrogant and complete 
identification of the soul and Ood, with the con¬ 
sequent disappearance of anything that can be 
properly oalleu religion. 

uddalaka Arupi Hays to his son, ' That which is that subtle 
esHcnce, in it all that, exists has its self. It is the True, It is 
the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art W (Chhando^. Up. vi. 11. 8). 
Would he cast his son into the abyss of uneousciouHiiess ? It is 
because Sahkarachirya’s doc'trine led to this goal that the thoisi 
and mystic, Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, rejected its inter¬ 
pretation. ‘ What we want,’ he says, ‘ is to worship Ood. If the 
worshipper and the obiect of worship become one, then how 
can there be any worship ? ’ (Autobiography of Devendranath 
Tagore, p. 72). 

This advaita doctrine may agree with some pas¬ 
sages of the Upanijads, but other passages indicate 
that to many of those seers this was not apparent 
as the conclusion of their reflexion. The peril of 
this view is ret;ognized more than once. They 
were not, indeed, as mystics seldom are, governed 
in their tliinking by the rules of logic. A t first in 
the case of one inquirer in the Chhandogya Upani- 
sad it was satisfying to his heart to know that the 
goal was like a dreamless sleep, but on further 
consideration the jirosiieet seemed less pleasing, 
and he returned to his teacher saying that such a 
one ‘is gone to utter annihilation.’ ‘I see,’ he 
said, ‘no good in this’ (Vlli. x. 4). So Maitreyi 
protests against such a ‘bewildering’ prospect 
(Brhad. Up. II. iv. 13). 

in the case of many mystics there is this vacilla¬ 
tion between a goal of complete peace and silence 
and one in which communion and the intercourse 
of love and trust are possible. On the one hand, 
the mystic cries with the Sufi saint, ‘ Lo, I am 
debarred by plurality from the vision of unity’; 
on the other, he says with Yajuavalkya, ‘ How, O 
beloved, should he know the knower?’ There is 
a continual struggle between the desire for a com¬ 
plete absorption which cannot be conscious at all 
and the need to realize what is attained. The in¬ 
tellectual character of so much of Upaniqad teach¬ 
ing obscures tlie sense of the latter need. That it 
was not absent is indicated by the use, e.g., by 
Yajuavalkya himself in one passage of the favourite 
mystic symbol of a spiritual marriage to rejiresent 
the linal union with the Ab.solute. 

‘ Ah a man, when embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that is within, thus this person, w'hen 
embraced by the intelligent (prdjha) Self, knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within' {Brhad. Up. iv. iii. 21). 

This is not a condition of unconsciousnps. It is 
what the mystics call ‘ the orison of union,’ what 
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Kuysbroerk deKcri))es as ‘ tla; dim siJence wliere 
aJi lovers lose thcrusolves’ {L'Omeimmt des noces 
spiriturllrs, uen’ ed., Jb n.sseJs, JfKXJ). 

Mysticism is in most dao^'er when it is most 
intellectmil. It is true of much in the Vjtnnu^ads 
that it is seeking' to discovei tlie relations of man 
with the universe! ratlier tlian his relation with 
(lod. It is often concerned witli the relation of tlie 
knovver ami the known rather than with that of 
tlie worship])er and God. It gives a meta|>hysie 
rather t han an ethic or a religion. In the l)n>ad 
lines of its asjiiration, lonvever—its craving for an 
ultimate unity, a craving often tilled with deep 
emotion, its discontent with the finite, its conviction 
that what is dee{>est witliin is ncarcsst akin to what 
is highest aliove—its value as mysticism is unchal- 
leng(!d. 'I’he more theistic Upajiisftds, such as the 
Kdlha^ are those in which the mystic emotion is 
most jmcscnt. 

‘TtiuL Self cannot, be paineil by the Ve<ta, nor l>.v the under- 
standinj;, nor bj much Icarninp;. He wtioin the Self f'hooseH. 
by him the Self can be j^niiied ’ {Ka^ha Up. i. ii. 2:1). ‘Tlie Self- 
cxistent, pierced the opeimi;^ (of the nenses) ho that they turn 
forward ; therefore man loolis forward, not backward into hiin- 
aelf. Koine wise man, however, with his eyes cloHedand wiahiiiK 
for immortality, saw tlie Self behind' (n. iv. 1). 

This combination of introversion and desire i.s the 
mystic.’s jiath to God. 'Phere is a pa-ssnge in 
l*lutinus, (curiously parallel to this one, where he 
compares men iimier the influence of the discursive 
reason to ‘a number of faces whicli are turned out- 
wanls, tliough inwfirdly they are attached to one 
liead.’ 

‘lint if one of ijs, like one of these faces, could turn round 
either by hiH own effort or by the aid of Athene, he would 
behold at once (jloii, himself and the whole’ (quoted in Caird, 

11. 2Utl). 

3. The bhakti school. —It must never be for* 

f (otten that tdie diHerentia of all Indian thouglit 
ies in the fa<;t that the doctrine of karnui find 
saiiisdrd is for it an axiom. The goal of all mysti- 
eisin is tlie same, n.amely the ‘ unitive life,’ but its 
conception of that goal and of the yiath to it is 
largely inlluoiua'd by its tliouglit of that from wliich 
it seeks e.sirape, whether sin or samsdni. 'Phe law 
of kat’oia and reliirtli is so largely a jihysical haw 
that the moral elements in tlie way of deliverance 
are not so prominent as in Western mysti<;ism. 
With the hfid(javdd-iiliCi y however, the moral ele¬ 
ment is strongly emjdiasized, and along with this 
goes in this Scripture an acknowledgment, of (he 
value of (‘ loving faith’) in ludriging about 

the desired unioii, which marks it as belonging less 
to the |)liilo.s()pliical tluin to the emotional mysti¬ 
cism of the Hindus. '^Plie soul, being ‘a jxirtiou ’ 
of the I/ord (.\v, 7) —what other mysti(!s might <rall 
an ‘ uncreated sjiark ’ of tlie divine—returns to its 
home ill (uxl. 

Tlie Hceker, heoomitin: ‘ free from the thout^ht of an I,’ ‘ recop- 
iiizeH by devotion (bhakti) in verity who and wliat I am,’ Bayn 
Ivrsna ; ‘ then becoiiiinvf me in verity, he speedily oiiterB into 
iiie’(xviii. fifi). ‘Surrendering all tlie laws come for refuge to 
me alone. I will deliver thee from all fliiia ; grieve riot’(xviii. 
00 ). ‘ In (Kjyya) seek refuge with thy whole eotil ; by his grace 

thou Mhalt will Hupruiiie peace, tlie everlasting realm’ (xviii. (12). 

These wonls give the keynote of the emotional 
myKticism which centres eliielly in the names of 
Kr^na and Rfima, and which Ls described by the 
Lumeral name of bhakti (see Hu akti-MAKOA). 
While the luystieisni of the Upavij^nds was some¬ 
times too cold, that whiidi we lind here is sometimes 
warm with a too earthly passion. The method of 
all mysticism is love, and in the whole bhakti 
movement this is the accepted means by which the 
worshipper and the object of his worship are brought 
together. 

‘ Bhakti leans to love very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, 
but it expresses affection of a pure sort as well as that of a 
sensual nature ; which latter aspect, however, is to be found 
and cannot he ignored. In fact the danger of bhakti, become 
too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is apparent in the 
mediiBval expression of this emotion. It is not intellectual, yet 
the play of meaning between faith and love (perhaps trust) is 


generally present' (Hopkins, JBAS, July 1911, p. 733). The 
object of thi.H wornhiji i.s Uliagavat, the Blessed One, ‘who 
make.s blessed his bhaktnH, those who have made him theirs 
and are devoted to him ' (iO. p. 738). 

The history of this school has been dealt witJi 
in detail in the art. Hhakti-MABQA. It will be 
enough to indicate here some of tlu! more distinc¬ 
tively mystical elements in its religious practice 
aud belief. Tlu! strengtii of the emotion is seen 
re.sulting in something like hysteria in Chaitanya 
(1486-ir)H4) and his followers, and in sensuality m 
the Vallablias. In the Chnilanya-charit-arnrt, 
which i.M .said to he a contemporary Hengali bio¬ 
graphy of tlie saint, we read of tears of rapture, 
swoons of love. Chaitanya on one occasion is saiii 
to have ‘ nianife.sted a marvellous power ; everyone 
who danced around him saw that the master was 
gazing only at him.’ I'lie climax of this bhakti is 
the madhara rasa in which ‘tlie votary serves 
Krsna as a lover oU'ering his or her own person’ 
((Jhaita7iya-chnrit-amft, p. 244). The jieril of such 
un brill led emotionalism is seen in tho8<! practices 
of the Maharajas of the Vallabha s(;ct which were 
exposed in tiie Horn hay courts in 18(53. This inddh- 
urya is exjiressed by Mirahai, wJio was queen of 
lJ()aii)ur in tlie 15tli (icnt., in these words which 
are at tributed to her : ‘ 'There is hut one male in 
existence, namely my beloved Kanai LM (Krsna), 
and all besides are female.s.’ 

Other and higher Hsjiects of mystic aspiration 
are to he found in Ramananda and 'Tulsi Diis in 
the north, in Tukanirii and the Maratlia saints in 
the w(‘st, and es]>ecially in Manikka-vTusagar and 
the Saiva saints of the south. The note of all 
those saints is the desire to draw near to God, to 
lind Him in a personal, inward experience. ‘Tlie 
wor.sliip of the ini])ersona],’ says Tulsi Das [Edrnd- 
yapa, tr. Growse, Allahabad, 1883, vii. 106), laid no 
iiold of my heart.’ 'Phe cxmijiarison of the seeker 
to a child who has lost his mother occurs fre¬ 
quently ; or, again, God is the element in which 
tlie soul lives. 

‘llevotion to llama,’ says a sago in Tulsi Das’s liamdyaya 
(loc. cit.), *i» like the element of water and my soul—which is, 
as it were, a fish—how can it exist witViout ilY’ 

So Tukaram in one of his Abhaiiyas : 

•As the liride looks back to her mother's house 
And goeH, hut with dragging feet; 

Even HO it is with iny houI, O Lord, 

That Thou and 1 may meet. 

As a child cries out and is sore distressed, 

When its mother it cannot sec. 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 

So ’Us, says Tuka, witli me.' 

The desire for nearness to God is the characteristic 
of all this movement of devotion : 

‘ But now where’er I sit. 

Or st^nd or walk. Thou art forever near ’ 

(Sivavakyain, iu L. I>. Barnett, Heart of India, 
liOiidun, 1908, p. 92). 

Kahir (t 1518) and the grouji—Nanak and the Sikh 
gurus, Dadii, etc.—tliat are associated with his 
modes of thought, diller from those named above in 
tlie fact that Muhammadan teacliing has had an 
influence upon them by the side of Hinduism. 
Whether Kahir was by birth a Mtihaminadan or a 
Hindu, lie not only wastii?so(*,iated with Ramananda 
hut also probably came under Siifi inlluences. He 
says, like the rest, ‘ Thou art tlie ocean ; I am the 
fish of the water.’ He tells the Yogi, ‘ Your Lord 
is near, yet you are (dimbing the palm-tree to seek 
him,’ ‘ When I lie down I lie jirostrate at his feet.’ 

It is the faith of thi!se saints that the God who 
is very far off and ‘whose name is unutterable’ 
has drawn near to men, whether by an avatara 
(see Incarnation [Indian]) or by means of a guru, 
or even by the medium of tlie divine name. ‘ With¬ 
out the guru,' says Nanak, ‘none has found God.’ 
Behind all the thought of the bhakti school there 
is the idea of God as a being lifted above the world, 
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with which His reJation has somehow to be medi¬ 
ated, and at the same time the conviction that it 
owes all its reality to Him. The antinomv is one 
that is familiar to all students of mystic thought. 
The idea of emanations is a favourite method by 
which mystic thinkers have sought to safeguard 
the Absolute in His relations with the universe. 
Closely parallel to the fivefold hierarchy of exist¬ 
ence of Plotinus is the doctrine of in/uhas, or lower 
manifestations of the para form, or traiiscenilent 
essence, of the Godhead. These are partly mytho¬ 
logical, partly metaphysical, and are to be iound 
in the Mahdbhdrata {.Sdnti Parva,n, ecexli. 70-73) 
as well as in the system of Kumannja (I 1137), 
the philosophical theologian of the bkakti s(;h«H)l. 
Vasudeva, yaiiikarijana, Pradyumna, Aninuldha, 
and Ilrahma form a .series of intermediaries between 
the Supreme Reality and the created vvorhl. So 
also fsri, or Lak.smi, the wife of Vi.snu, typifies, 
according to Ramanuja, the activity of the Supreme 
Spirit in the region of the finite. 

The sacramental meal has its place in .some of 
these cults, just as it has in Christian mysticism. 
It is specially important in the practices of the 
Kabir Panth, where the Jot Prasad^ a ceremony 
of initiation and communion, has for its aim the 
bringing of the worshipper into fellowship with 
God. Betel-leaves upon which has been written 
the se(!ret name of God are eaten. The food pre¬ 
sented to the initiates, which is chiefly coco-nut 
and the consecrated betel-leaf, ‘ is rcgar(le<l as 
Kabir’s special gift and it is said that all who 
receive it worthily will obtain eternal life’(G. H. 
Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907, p. 132). 

4 . False mysticism. — Alongside of the true 
mysticisn» which has been an clement in Hindu 
thought throughout its whole history there has 
been a false mysticism closely allied to magic, and 
to it some reference must be made. 'I’he ditler- 
ence between mysticism and magic, according to 
E. Underhill, is that ‘ magic wants to get, mysti¬ 
cism wants to give’ (Mysticism*, London, 1912, 
p. 84). The ascetic who by tapas or by yoga 
practices obtainerl powers that made the gods fear 
him, or whose personality was enlarged and the 
power of his will made dominant over nature, was 
not often seeking spiritual or unselli.sh ends, though 
some sought to climb by this ladder to spiritual 
union. The methods of yoga were partly phy.sical 
—breathing exercises ana posture.s—and partly in¬ 
tellectual. It is not ea.sy to define the limits that 
in these practices separate the legitimate u.se of 
means towards a 8 ])iritual goal from magic art.s. 
The yoga ritual certainly often agrees with the 
definition of a magical rite as ‘ a tremendous forcing 
house of the latent faculties of man’s spiritual 
nature’ (A. E. Waite, The Occult Sciences, London, 
1891, p. 14). The self-hypnotism produced by 
constant repetition of the name of the go<l and by 
the use of mantras, or spells, belongs rather to 
the region of magic or ‘ MysticLsmus ’ than to that 
of genuine mysticism. Some of the modern inter¬ 
preters of Hinduism seek to explain the ‘ feeling of 
peace and calm ’ prodiiced by repetition of a mantra 
on the ground that it ‘sets up certain vibrations’ 
( Text Book of Hindu Religion and Ethics, Benares, 
n.d., p. 167). 

Another group of those dangerous or degraded 
mysticisms have kinship with the .sympathetic 
magic of primitive peoples and are base<l on the 
notion of the analogy of the physical and the 
spiritual. 

‘ Armed with this torch,’ the occultists ‘ explore the darkest, 
most terrible mysteries of life ’ (Underhill, p. 

This is indeed, rightly used, a valuable means to 
the discovery of truth, and has been made use of 
by most of the great mystics, but we have already 


seen its dangers in the ‘ spiritual nuptials ’ of Krsna 
and his worshipper. In the erotic and bacchanalian 
symbolism of the S&ktas the danger.s of this mctliod 
are exliibited at their very worst. TJiis sect has 
its roots in the very ancient worship of the female 
principle in the universe, witji its ‘sex emhlems 
and fertility goddesses.’ The Sakti worshij) of the 
Tantias, with its appeal to fears and passions that 
are deep in the human soul, with its suggestion 
that in the forces of lust and death may be found 
the key to the ‘ inmost, ancient mysteries,’ has had 
a w'ide-spread inllueuce, especially in Bengal. 

‘Hear me, frien<lH,’ wi.vs ChuiidnlaM (irtli ceiiL.), a follower 
of the Sahajiyi cult, which owed its ori(;in to the V&iiiachari 
ItuddhiatH, ‘ how Bulvatiou may he ohtamed throiijrh love fur a 
woman ’ (6. C. .Sen, ll/ mjali Laiuiuaijff arid LAt'-rature, Calcutta, 
1011, 44). ‘TautriHin,’ eays I.- de la Valiko I’ousBiii, ‘ resin on 

the prim iplo that “of all iliunions"—and ever.\thiun is illusion 
—“ tlie illuaiun called woman is the must sutilime," tiio most 
necessary to salvation.’ ‘No infamy, not excludinK incest, is 
omitted from the worship of woman (stnpiijK) the supreme 
divinity ; Opmions »ut I'hLxtoiir de la do^matique, 

Tiiris, iOOO, pt>. 40;i, 40f.)- ‘ He who worships the ureat Adyi 

KAli with the live yruikdran and repeats her four Imndred names 
bfconies suffused with the presence of the duvi and for liiin 
there remains nothinn in the three worlds that is heyond his 
power’ (Mahuninuivn Tantra, viii.). The five makirrns are 
vindya, wine, maiixsa, flesh, matsya, flsh, mudra, mystic 
(festiculations, and maithuna, sexual indulKcnce. 

‘The drunken consciousness,’ says William dames, 
‘is one, bit of the mystic consciousnes.s.’ If that 
be so, {^liktism may claim a place in mysticusm. 

5 . Modern mysticism.—1 hat mysticism has not 
yet died out of India is evident when we hear the 
old cry for the One echoing through the writings 
of Swami Vivekananda : 

‘ Where is there any more misery for him who sees this 
Oneness in the Universe? . . . this Oneness of life, Oneness of 
everything’ (‘God in Every thing,’ in Speeches and Writmgs, 
Madras, n.d., p. 421 f.). 

A truer mysticism expresses itself in the Auto¬ 
biography of Maharsi Oevendranatli Tagore, a 
hook tliat is clashed by Mi.ss Umlerliill with the 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola and the Journal of 
George Eox. And we find the same passion for 
oneness with God expressing itself again and again 
in the finest and most truly Indian liymns of the 
young Chri.stian Cliurch, those, e.g., of N. V. Tilak, 
the MaraUu poet, d ims : 

‘ As the moon and its rays are one. 

So may I be one with Thee 1 
Tiiis is my cry to I’hec, my Lord, 

This is this beggar’s plea.’ 

Literaturb.— The mystical element in the ITpani^ads is ex¬ 
pounded in J. Royce, The World and the Tndinidval, Istser., 
New York, IIKU), lect. iv. The mystical element in tlie lihakti 
religion is freipiently referred to in N. Macnicol, Indian 
'I'hcism from the V'edic to the Muhammadan Period (‘The 
Religious Quest of India’ senesj, London, Iblt, when* a hiblio- 
griipiiy will be found. One Ilundre.d Poems of Kabir, 
ir Rabindranath Tagore, do. 19U), and the Autohioyrup/iy of 
De.vendraaath Tagore, do. 1914. give examples of Indian mysLi- 
« ism at two widely separated periods, wiiile the jirefaces to 
lioth those hooks by JCvely n Underhill provide int-eresling 
comparisons with the Leacliing of Western mystics. See also 
the arlt. on the various saints referred to above, as well as 
Biiakti-mXroa, Incaunatio.n (Indian), etc. 

N. Macnicol. 

MYTHOLOGY.—By ‘ mytJiology ’ is projicrly 
meaiiMlie .seienlifie and historical study of myths ; 
hut the word is often used in a looser sense to mean 
the body of myths belonging to any iieojile or 
group of peoples. It is by no moans ea.sy to define 
a mytli; imt all myths seem to liave certain cbarac- 
teristicH in eoinmon. In tbe first (ilace, they are 
traditional : tliis may mean that they gt, back to 
a ‘ mytbopo'icnge,’ which represents a certain stage 
in the development of human tlioiigJit. But some 
myths, such a.s tho.se of tin* Holy Grail or of tbe 
Charlemagne cycle, or many legend* of the saints, 
have ari.sen in Iii.storic times. A traditional story 
must, however, have had an origin, often perhaps 
in some individual imagination. In such a case it 
seems necessary that tbe story must so far express 
or coincide with tbe eontemporaiy spirit as to be 
taken over by it and become commoii property. 
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A myth is UHually, directly or indirectly, in narra¬ 
tive form ; its diilerence from ordinary tales seenit 
to lie partly in the fact that it is believed to be 
substantially true, at least by those among whom 
it is iirst rcjleatcd ; it tl)U8 dillers from a j)arable 
or allegory, as well as from a fiction or romance. 
Moreover, most myths, if not all, are cetiological; 
that is to say, they grew up or were invented to 
ex])lain certain i)henomena, beliefs, or customs. 
Thus the relation of mythology to religion and 
theology becomes clear, if we accept the definition 
quoted W. Warde Fowler : 

‘ UL'lit,Mori is th« effective desire to be in right relation to the 
Power iiiiiuifest.iag itself in the universe ’ {Religious Experience 
oj the Homan J’eojde, lx»ndon, 1911, p. 8). 

For mythology, by its explanations and illustra¬ 
tions of Llie nature and character of the gods or 
other j)owerH, would help man to keep his relations 
with them on a right basis. The relations of 
mythology and ritual, r)r the various forms of 
religious worship, are also very close, since ritual 
sujjplies the means whereby the desire contained in 
the above detinition of religion can be made eflec- 
tive ; and these means evidently depend on the 
nature of the jxiwers to be worshipped or pro¬ 
pitiated. 

In relation to magic, mythology serves a similar 
function, ex<!ept tliat in tliis case the powers tt) he 
dealt witli are of a lower and often of a malevolent 
order, lietween mytliology and folklore it is not 
easy to draw' a deiinite line. Much folklore is 
mythology in the making ; much mn.y be a survival 
of broken-down myth. In primitive ages myth¬ 
ology and history are often inextricably mingled, 
anu many of the early speculations of natural 
science liave been embo<lied in mythical form. 

I. Classification of myths.—One of the chief 
problems tliat are met in the study of comparative 
mythology is the (jueslion how far similarity in 
myths must he held to imply a common origin, 
and how far such similarit^^ foay be due to psycho¬ 
logical laws, to the tendency of the human mind 
under similar conditions and in a similar stage 
of development to produce similar myths. In 
some eases, in European }>eoples, e.ff., inllnence 
and reaction seem to oti'er the most juobahle ex- 
planati(»n. lint, when wo lirnl similar tales told 
to explain similar phenomena or customs in i)laces 
so far removed fr<mi one another as Greece and 
Australia, direct inlluonce from one on another 
seems precluded. Here tlie analogy of art forms, 
and os]>ecially of decorative forms, is instructive, 
when we lind identical f»attorns, arising indepen¬ 
dently from similar technical conditions, in early 
ICurope and in America. It seems that in the case 
of niytlis also similar tales in remote regions may 
he 01 entirely independent origin. On the (»ther 
hand, we often find, side by side or evtm confused 
together in the mythology of the same people, 
myths belonging to strata remote from one anotber 
in the course of develoj)ment. Smdi myths may 
either be survivals from a primitive ag^e or be 
borrowed from a people in a more primitive or a 
more advanced stage. Any classification of myths 
is, for these and other reasons, full of di/Iiculties, 
and admits of a great deal of cross-division ; it 
must in many cases involve a choice between 
various theories as to the origin of the myths. 
There are, however, many myths which fall indis¬ 
putably into one of the classes given below ; tliey 
are classified according to the phenomena, institu¬ 
tions, t)r beliefs wdth w'hich they are associated. 

(1) Periodic natural changes and seasons .—Many 
mytlis are connected with the regular alternation 
of day and night and of winter and summer. The 
sun and the moon are usually regarded as persons. 
In addition to tales connected wit h the daily course 
of the sun and his nightly voyage of return from 


w'est to east, we also find many others concern¬ 
ing his annual variations, and esj)eciall 3 ' the 
winter and summer solstices. Kites on these 
occasions, often of a magical cluiracter W'itli fires 
and dances, exist throughout the world, and various 
stories are told to explain them. The god i.s often 
repre.sented as absent or distant for half the year ; 
but it i.s not easy to distingui.sh betw'een such tales 
and those connected with the ‘ year spirit,’ or tlie 
grow'th and fall of vegetation. The moon and its 
phases are commonly ladieveil to have an intimate 
connexion with the birth and giowth of both 
animals and plants. Sun ami moon are consorts 
in many mythologies, the sun being usually male 
and the moon female ; but Ibis relation is soine- 
times inverted, d’he stars also have a place in 
many mythologies, esiiecially in those of peoples 
who, like the Cliahheans in IJabylonia, gave much 
study to astrology. The myths connected w’ith 
the ‘year spirit’ have attra(;ted much attention 
from modern inythologists, and appear to be of 
almost universal dillusion ; they also have an 
intimate connexion with human activities, w hether 
of a practi(;al kind, as in sowing, harvest, etc., or 
in special rites or customs intended to stimulate or 
maintain the activity of nature. 'J'liese rites and 
the stories connected with them mostly rejircscnt 
the death or departure and the renewal, resurrec¬ 
tion, or return of some person or persons on whose 
life and vigour the growth and fertility of crojis, 
tnies, and other vegetation are believed to be 
dependent. The tales of Adonis and of Fersei»hone 
suHice to show the kind of myth which accompanies 
such rites. Sometimes the tale is not of death, 
hut of departure and return, as in the celebration 
of the absence and return of Apollo at Deljihi. 

(2) other natural ohjevls. —It stsenis to be an 
almost universal tendency for primitive man to 
impute a personal existence to natural objeerts, 
especially (x)nspicuou.s objocts. In its most ]»rimi- 
tivo form, the fetish or animistic stage, tliis may 
not load to the production of myth; but the jmlydie- 
nionic and polytheistic stages tliat follow lend 
themselves to extensive mythological development. 
Trees, e.g., and bushes are in many parts of the 
world believed to be inhabited by beings who may 
either be identified with them or regarded as having 
a separate existeni^e but taking refuge in them. 
The dryads and otlier tree-myths of Greece are a 
f.'imiliar example. Rivers are frequently thought 

f as }>er8ons, and receive divine honours, and many 
tales are toI<l of them. We also find w liat scsem at 
lir.st more like abstract impersonations, such as 
lieaven and earth, the sea, etc. l’>ut some of these 
appear to be quite primitive, thougli they do not 
often develop into myth, ajiart from tlieir associa¬ 
tion with definite gods. 

(3) Extraordinary or irregular natural pheno¬ 
mena .—It is easy to understand how these, even 
more than the regular vicissitudes of nature, gave 
rise to stories explaining their origin or cause. 
Strange rocks or fi.ssurcs were attributed to super¬ 
natural agency, just as they are still attributed in 
many countries to saints or to the devil, in both 
mses probably substitutes for the gods of an eai lit^r 
mythology. Eruptions and eartlujuukes are attri¬ 
buted to the struggles of subterranean monsters, 
itorrns and temp<‘sts to special gods. The winds, 
w'hether beneficent or maleficent, are in many 

ilaces regarded as persons, often rusliing on wild 
lorses ; in some cases, as W. Mannliardt points 
out,* the devastation wrought by them is attri¬ 
buted to creatures who are not to be regarded as 
personifications of winds or storms, but rather as 
w'ild beings of rocks and woods. The tale of the 
universal Hood and its survivors is known not only 
in Mesopotamia, but also in widely remote regions. 

1 Antike Wald- und Feldk^Ute, p. »€. 
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Eclipses of the sun and moon are of ten re^ard(*d as 
due t(j a monster or draj^on who tries to swallow 
them, and lias to be driven away by human a^em-y. 
Such su alhiwers, often of their own otlspnnj^, occur 
in many mythologies, perhaps not always due to 
a similar origin. 

(4) The ori<jiyi of the. ’Universe ..— Speculation as 
to the origin of tlie visible world oiumrs in many 
primitive mytliologies ; it varies between the two 
extreme notions of a creator existing inde[»endently 
of the world and fasbiuning all things by his will 
and some form of r\tiiiiiion. Many systems com¬ 
bine both theorie.' ii; \ rying proportions. 'I’here 
often exists in the religion of primitive peojdes a 
vague belief in a sujueme god or all-fathei', which 
can hardly bederiviid from a more advanced mono¬ 
theistic system. Jiut t.he creation of things is not 
as a rule at tributed to him ; it is usually assigned to 
some being or set of being.s of an intermediate 
character. The notion of a ]»rimeval chaos out 
of which the cosmos is gradually evolved is not. 
uncommon. Somelames the earth is lished up 
out of the water by some creative agent; some¬ 
times, as in early Greek mythology, w’ater Is the 
origin of all, or else the marriage of earth and 
heaven. 

(5) The oriffin of the gods. — In many mythologies, 
both of a jirimitive and of a highly developed 
cha.ra(*,ter, the gods, even if immortal, are not 
thought of as ha\'ing alway.s existed, and stories 
are told as to their origin, birth, and family rela¬ 
tions, and their substitution for an earlier dynasty 
of god.s. Olten these earlier goil.s have little mytho¬ 
logical ]ier.Honality, and an^ little more than ab¬ 
stractions, made up to explain the existcmie of 
their successors. Sometimes we lind a belief that 
the present dynasty ol gods, as it has licgun, is 
also to pass away or be superseded ; a familiar 
example is seen in the Scandinavian legend of the 
twilight of tin* gods. We al.so tind tales of gods 
coming from elsewhere, as in the Greek stories ot 
t he wanderings of Ajiollo or of Dionysus. In .some 
cases these may actually record the route by whic.h 
the worship ot the god was spreail ; but there is 
here a danger of confusion with simihir l.ales due 
ineriily to tlie annual vicissitudes of nature men- 
tioneil under (1). 

(6) The origin of anitu/iU and of ntankind .— 
These two are often intimately conneided, and the 

lossibility of the one being prodiiceii by or trans- 
ormed into the other is a common fielief. It is 
especially found in connexion with the system of 
totemism (g.v.), in which partic-ular animals or 
even jilants are regarded as the amtestors or kindred 
of certain families or groups. A creator god is 
sometimes vaguely believed in ; but the creation 
of li\’ing things, as w'ell as of the universe, is very 
commonly assigned to some intermediate creator, 
sonie.times in animal form ; a well-known exami>le 
is the manti.s grasshopper, which is regarded as the 
creator in S. Africa. The tale of men being 
moulded of clay and then given life, known to 
US in Greece in the myths of I^andora and of 
Ihonietheiis, is also found elsewhe'-e. Another 
story of wdde prevalence is that men were made 
from stones or rocks, as in the tale of Deucalion 
and Dyrrha, or that they sprang from the ground 
as the result of the sowing of some strange seed, 
such as dragon’s teeth. 

(7) Trnnsfnrnmtions. —A belief in the po.s.sihi 1 ity 
of transformation of men into animal and other 
forms is almost universal, and is implied in in¬ 
numerable stories. For classical examples, we 
need only remember the title of Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses. The power is commonly attributed to 
witches and wizards of all sorts, and ali^o especially 
to sea-creatures and other elemental snirits, as in 
the case of Proteus and Thetis, anu numerous 


examples from northern folklore ami fairy-tales. 
A curious and sinister form of the heliet i.-- seen in 
lyiranthropy (q.v.) and tlie tales in w hieh men are 
supposed to change into a woll, a leopard, or other 
beast of prey. The transformation of men or of 
beings in human form into trees or bu.slie.s is t he 
basis of many tales ; tlieir transformatum into 
stones is also eommon, and is often rtiprescuted 
either as a punislmient for some ollence or as due 
to magic. See art. Mi':TAMi)Krno.si.s. 

(8) Heroes, fittuUir.s, itiul noGivii.v. —It is a usual 
thing for any faiuily or tribe to traie its deseent 
from aeommon ancestor, and 1 raditions of relation- 
shi]> are often embodied iu elaborate genealogies. 
Such tribal heroes arc oltcri regarded as capable 
of performing many things beyond the powers of 
modern men, and numerous and varied lale.s are 
told of their exploits in destroying giants or mon¬ 
sters, of their heneticial inventions, and of the 
social institutions which they fouiuhal. d'ales of 
a heroic age may sometimes have no .sueli racial 
relation ; hut it seems usually to f>e the ease that 
the heroes of them are, if not regarded as aneeslors, 
at least of a tribal or national (4iaiaetei. Fven 
the heroic 8a.iiits who rej»la.ce them in more recent 
tales are as a rule specially as.sociated with some 
particular place or nation. 

(9) Sori/d institutions and in-ventiovs .—All the 
arts of war and peace, the chief advances in c.ivili- 
zation and social organization, and ihe material 
means by whieh they are attained are very eoni- 
monly attributed to gods or to tribal heroes. The 
gift of lire, or the stealing of lire from heaven, 
attributed in Cfreeee to Frometbeus, is a subject 
for stories in almost twory region of t he earth ; 
tales are also told of tlie invention of metal-W'orking 
and other <;rafts. (histoins and institutions, alike 
of primitive ami advanced races, a,re freiniently 
said to have been ordained by the gods or estah- 
lislieil by a legendary hero, and various tales are 
told holli of their foundation and of the penalties 
that follow hreaclies in their observance. 

(Itt) Exideriee after death andpiaees (f the dead. 
— riie belief in eoritinued existence after death is 
almost universal, though Mbs existence is often of 
a shailowy and unsiibstjintitil kind. On the other 
liiind, the dead are often thought of as having con¬ 
siderable pow(‘,r either for gooil or for evil, and are 
a,econlingiy objects of worsbiji. 'I’here are often 
found side by side the two inc.onsisleut notions 
that the dead may be found or invoked near their 
tombs, where they are sonietimes seen in the form 
of a serpent or other animal a.s well as in a human 
apparition, and that they go away to some ilistant 
and mysterious place of the dead. This is usually 
towards the sunset or the west, and is either on an 
islaml or sepa.rated from the land of the living by 
an ocean oi- a river, which has to he crossed hy boat. 
(Aharon, the ferryman of the dead, is familiar from 
(ireek myth, and has his counterpart in many other 
regions. Somet imes the land of tlie (iea.<i is a dark 
and dismal region below the e irtli, apjiroaclied by 
leaves or eliasms ; many talcs are told of men who 
have visited it and returned. J’ales of the trans¬ 
migration of tlie souls of tlie dead into men or 
animals are not uTieominon. Tribal or national 
lu^roes are often believed to return ami help tlieir 
ilescemlants or successors in times of great stress. 
'I'he belief tluit the hapniness or misery of exist¬ 
ence after death depends upon conduct or cere¬ 
monial observance in life is very wide-spread ; and 
many tales record instances to prove it. 

(I i) Dtnuions and monsters. — 'J'be imagination of 
man often peojiles wild or desolate |tlae,es with 
terrible or horrible creatures ; it lias been said that 
the savage is never le.ss alone than when he is 
alone ; and even among civilized [>eoj>le we often 
find an unreasoning fear of the dark or of the 
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waste. This often finds expression in tales of 
beings that inhabit these regions, whether of 
huiitan or monstrous form. Kivers also and pools 
are inhabited, sometimes by nixies or water-nymphs, 
sometimes by horrible monsters like the Scottish 
kelpie or the Australian bunyip. Floods and other 
disasters, such as the devastating of the land, are 
often attributed to these monsters, and their 
destruction or taming affords an opportunity 
for the prowess or power of heroes and saints, as 
in the case of Bellerophon and tlie Chimaera, St. 
George and the Dragon, or St. Martha and the 
Tarasque. The centaurs and satyrs, too, are 
examples of wild creatures of the wood and moun¬ 
tain. The struggle between gods or heroes and such 
monsters often comes to symbolize any struggle 
between good and evil, or between higher and 
lower ideals. 

( 12 ) Historical events .—It is usually difficult and 
oftcTi impossible to draw any clear line between 
history and myth. Many mythical traditions, such 
as that of the siege of Troy, are now generally con¬ 
sidered to have a historical basis ; on the other 
hand, many historical personages, such as Alex¬ 
ander in the Fast or Charlemagne in the West, 
have become the centres of cycles of myths. Tlie 
notion of what is historical evidence, and also of 
what events are probable or possible, varies greatly 
from age to age and from place to place. Ana, 
while it does not follow that, because we find 
certain improbable or impossible ehunents in any 
story, the whole story is entirely mythical, we are 
<dten confronted in such cascis with the difficulty 
that what seem to us the probable and improbable 
elements often rest on precisely the same authority. 

It is impossible to lay down any rules for discrim¬ 
inating between historical and mythical tales; 
nothing is much help except a wide experience of 
such tides, coming from various regions and various 
strata of development. It is, e.y., often difficult, 
if nob impossible, to toll whether some mythical 
heroes arc early gods whose divinity has become 
humanized or actual men who have come to acijuire 
divine or semi-divine honour. I’lie question is of 
gr<;at importance in view of the Euhemcristictheory, 
mentioned below, which would give history a lead¬ 
ing place as a source of myth. 

The above classification cannot, of course, be 
regarded as exhaustive ; but it includes most of 
the commoner classes of myths. 

3 . Origin of myths.—Numerous theories exist 
as to the origin of myths, and most of them are to 
a greater or less extent tenable ; Jiere the main 
difficulty and confusion arise from the indiscrim¬ 
inate way in which one theory or another has been 
appliisl as a kind of universal key to solve all 
mythological problems. Most myths, and still 
more most gods and other mythi<;al personages, 
are of a higldy complex character, and are com¬ 
pounded of elements varying in origin as well as 
in stage of mythical development. Myths may 
therefore be cla.ssitied, not only according to the 
phenomena, action.^, or beliefs with which they are 
associated, but also according to the origin of the 
ideas which they express. 

( 1 ) Meteorological .—The tendency, in a primitive 
age, to assign a ])erHonal existence to the sun, the 
moon, and other heavenly bodies has already been 
noticed. The stories that are told about them are 
for the most part such as might be told about any 
other god or hero, and give little scope to the 
elaborate allegorical or figurative interpretations 
that were applied too literally by Max Muller and 
other advocates of the ‘ solar myth.’ Few mytho- 
logists, e.g., would now derive the tale of Heracles 
and his death by the shirt poisoned with Ne.sHus’ 
blood from the sun setting amid red clouds. To 
take another example, while there may be some 


elements derived from a wind-god in the mythology 
of the Greek god Hermes, the attempt made by 
W. Koscher* to derive all Ids function.s from tlirs 
conception is an example of mi.sap]>lied ingenuity. 

(2) Fhysical.—Tlus class corresponds to the myths 
I connected with various natural ])henomena, and 

need not here be further commented on. 

(3) Ritual. — Many myths originate in the 
explanation of ritual practices. The value of a 
ritual custom in preserving the tradition of some 
event is fully recognized; and a similar origin 
comes, partly by analogy, to be assigncil to ruany 
practice.s which had their origin in magic rites or 
other different sources. For instance, it was the 
custom for the Greek women of Thebes and other 
towns to conduct nightly dances on the mountain.s 
in honour of Dionysus at certain seasons ; and 
hence aro.se the story that the god himself had once 
led his Mienads over Citlueron. Again, the com¬ 
mon custom of celebrating annually in spring the 
dejiarture or death and resurrection or return of 
a iierson representing the spirit of the year or of 
vegetation led to the growth of such beautiful 
myth.s as that of the los.s and return of Fersephone. 

' It is difficult to set a limit to this inlluence of 
ritual on myth ; for even in cases where the myth 
has a different origin the manner in which it is 
celebrated or commemorated often come.s to react 
upon the tale itself. 

(4) Historical or Euhemeristic. —The most extreme 
application of this theory was made by the philo 
sopher Euhemerns, towards the end of the 4tli cent. 
B.C. He maintained that all myth was of histori¬ 
cal origin, and that the gods were men who had 
performed great exploits or conferred benelit.s U])on 
their fellows. In proof, he quoted tlie grave of 
Zeus shown in Crete. The theory was recently re¬ 
habilitated by Herbert Spencer’s attempt to derive 
religion from ancestor-wor.ship ; but it would not 
now be accepted by mythologists except within 
certain limits. We have already noticed that tales 
of historical events of pensoms often show mythical 
accretions or transformations. But the great mass 
of mythology cannot be explained as transmuted 
history. See art. Euhkmekism. 

(.'5) Artiittic. —When artistic representations of 
mythical subjects exist, they often have consider¬ 
able influence on the form of myths. The mix(id 
Oriental monsters which we know as sphinx and 
siren, e.g., were borrowed by Greek art merely as 
decorative types. There is no reason to suppose 
that even in the time of Homer these monsters 
were thought of under what later became their 
recognized forms. The representation of mythical 
scenes was often transferred from one tale to 
another, and so the artistic tradition came to in¬ 
fluence the mythical one. 

(6) Ethical. —Some mythical stories seem either 
in origin or in form to be mainly ethical in char¬ 
acter, to be, in short, tales with a moral. A 
familiar example is ofl’ered by ^Esop’s Fables ; but 
it is uncertain how far these are of a traditional 
character. The same doubt occurs in other case.s, 
such as the myth of the choice of Heracles, ’riiough 
such myths usually have an artificial appearance, 
.some of them may be of a primitive origin, especi¬ 
ally those which tell of retribution following the 
breach of some divinely sanctioned law or custom, 
or of a prohibition to see or touch some sacred 
object. 

(7) Mystical or allegorical. —Mystical interpreta¬ 
tions of myth have been prevalent at various times 
— e.g., among the Neo-l*latonic school in Greece. 
But such interpretations are mostly fanciful, and 
have very little connexion with the origin of the 
myths. It has been thought that such allegorical 

1 Hermes dvr Windgott, Leipzig, 1878, also Lexikon, art. 

‘ Hermes.' 
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intci prctatioris were taujjht in Mie Greek mysteries ; 
l)Ut this is not now Ix'lieved to have heen the case, 
apart from tlie simplest and most obvious symbol¬ 
ism. Myths of an (mtirely allegorical character, 
such ns that of Cupid ami Psyche, are mostly of 
late oripin. 

ft is clear that myths vary considerably accord¬ 
ing^ to the form in whi< }j tln*^' arc repeated or pre¬ 
served and the character oi' status of those who 
I ('peat them. The science of mythology is <;on- 
cermsl mainly, if not exclusively, with myths of a 
j^enuimdy poj)ular character and of sjxmta,neons 
^oowth, l)ut t heseare often niodilic'd or transformed 
aceordin^ to the media in which they are preserved. 
Thus ollieial mytlK)lo<,y, whether preserved in 
temple records ami sacred botdvs or in other works 
of a sysUmiat-izin^ character, will teml to prodiice 
a doee]»tive uniformity, hy sui>i»ressino dilleienees 
and curia,tions which are. often interesting and hy 
passino over aj)j)art!nt!,y irrelevant or unseemly 
details, which wonhl often have oiven a clue to 
the orifj^in or meaning of the myth. The same is 
true to an even j^reater tle^ree of the myths pre¬ 
served to us in poetical form. 'I'lie more serious 
]>oetrt often |.^ivc them an (dJiical character, and 
use them to embody de(.‘i) reli^dous truths or .subtle 
studies of idiaraeter ; others use them freely ns 
themes for ima;:inative embroidery, so that it is I 
dillicult to di,stin;_;uish the myt h itself from mere 
fiction. JMa,to’s rejection of the unworthy^ stories 
of tlie gods from his idetul State shows what treat- I 


rnent of mythology we must expect from philoso¬ 
phers ; we have already noticed the fanciful methods 
of interpretation of the Neo-Platonists, ami the 
later artificial allegories. On the other hand, some 
quite early speculations of philosophers, both in 
the moral and in the physical world, may have 
come to he preserved in mythical disguise. 

d'he study of mythology i.s for all these reasons 
oli.scuro and dillicult, but, when rightly and cau¬ 
tiously jmrsued, it abounds with evidence as to 
the primitive aspirations and beliefs of mankind, 
ami as to the various stages of moral and intellec¬ 
tual dcvelojunent. 

Ixtkratiirk.—T he literature of the suhjeot is very extensive 
ainl nii.Hcellaiieons ; the following are a few of the works that 
deal with mythology in its wider aspec-ts; J. G. Frazer, O/i^, 
London, IDllfT. (very full bihliography iti vol. xii., 191.')); A. 
Lang, Myth, ttitual, and do. 1887, art. ‘Mythology’ 

in El>r^^ ; W. Roscher, L^xiicoti drr ^ircliiiirlirn und rom- 
ischen Mytholorjir,, Leipzig, 18S4ff. ; E. B. Tylor, I'C, Loudon, 
].s7J; F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Science, of Lavguaye^, 
do. 1871, Selected Kssuys, do. 1881; L. R. Farnell, CGS, 
Oxford, 189t')-1909; L. Preller, Griechische Mytholoyie*, ed. C. 
Robert, Berlin, 1894, lioinische MuthoLoijiei, ed. H. Jordan, do. 
1881-8;$; O. Gruppe, GriechiscLe Mythologie. und Religion, 
Munich, 1000; G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus (ier Ranter 
<lo. 1012; J, E. Harrison, I‘rolegontena to the Study of Greek 
Jlelinioii", Cambridge, 1008; W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- 
voil Feldkulte.litnlux, 1877, Mythologische Forschungen, .Strass- 
hurg, 1H.S4 ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytholngie*, Berlin, 1875-78; 
ir. J. S. Stall vbrus.s, London, 1882-88 ; E. S. Hartland, 
Leqend of Fersevs, do. 1894-00 ; E. Rohde, Fsycke‘\ Tubin¬ 
gen and Leipzig, 1003 ; A. W. Howitt, Satire Tribes of S.E. 
Australia, London, 1904 ; H. H. Bancroft, NR, do. 1876-76. 

E. A. Gardnkr. 
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NABATAEANS. — The Nabatieans were an j 
Arab raie wliicli, from nbout the 6 th cent. B.C., 
occnpieil the south and east of i’alesLine, the old 
Edomite country, witli I’etra a.s a capital and 
centre of llieir (taravan trade. Though Arab by- 
race, they used a dialect of Aramaic for writing 
ami comuiente. Before the Hellenistic period 
almost nothing is known of them, Probably they 
are the. .sanie ;is the Nabajtati mentioned by Asur- 
bariipal {7th cent. B.C., Kli ii. ‘21611'.) ; Jo.sephu.s, 
followed by JeronuL identilied them with tlie OT 
Ncbaiodi ’(.Tos, Ant. 1. xii. 4; Jerome, Qumst. in 
Uen. 2 r)‘‘‘ [J'L xxili. 977 )); etymologically tlie con¬ 
nexion is uncertain, tliough Lagarde maintains it 
(Ier Nomina, Gottingen, 1889, p. 52 n.). 

The Nabatieans first a])pear in J12 B.C., when 
Antigonu.s sent two exjieditions against them, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus (xix. 94), wlio gives an ae<’Ount 
of their habits and trade. At times they made 
themstdves troiihhisome on the sliores of the Gulf of 
Akiiba by fueying ujurn merchant ships (Agathar- 
c.hides, mdeoifr. Or. min. i. 178 ). Their first known 
ruler, Aretas 1 . (in Nabatioan JJarethath), is named 
(169 B.C.) in 2 Mac 5^; we also learn that they 
w(ue on friendly terms with the Maccabees (1 Mac 
5 '^® !i'‘®). The decay of the Greek kingdomsof Syria 
and Egyjit gave tlioiii an opportunity of expansion 
V. hieh wiis vigorou.sly used by Erotimus (? a 
Grreciml form of Aretas ii.), tlie real founder of 
Dieii poM-er (Justin, xxxrx. v, 5f.). The Naba- 
tiea.n kingdom, called Nebatu in the native inscrip¬ 
tions, extended from Petra northward.s east of the 
Jordan, over IJauran (after 88 B.C,), at times even 
as far a.s Damascus (in 85 B.C., and again c. A.D. 
34-02), and southwards into N. Arabia, as far as 
the nortb-ea.st shore of the Bed Sea. In 85 B.C. 
Aretas III. ruled in Damascus and struck coins 
there, ‘ of king Aretas Philhellene ’; not long after 


the Nabatahans began to come into collision with 
tlic Komans under INimiiey and Scaurus (Jos. Ant. 

XIV. i. 4-ii. 3, V. 1, lit/ I. viii. 1), 'I’hey managed 
to retain a tolerable mea.sure of independence as 
‘ allies’ or vassals through the varying fortunes of 
the Roman campaigns, and reacdied a high state 
of prosperity during the long reign of Aretas IV. 
(9 B.c,-A.l).'40). By this time their warlike and 
nomadic habits had been exchanged for settled life 
and the steady pursuit of jirolitable trade ; their 
well-equipped caravans looked like armies on the 
march ; and the enterprise of their merchants has 
left traces as far as Koine and Puteoli, ami near 
Dendorah in Upper Egypt (.see Straho, xvi. iv. 21, 
2:{, 26; CIS ii. 157-159; PSIiA xxvi. [1904] 72). 
Then in A.D. 106 the short-siglited cui>idity of 
d’rajan reduced Petra, and the Nabatiean kingdom 
was absorbed into the Provincia Arabia (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14). The following is a list of the Nabataean 
kings C Aretas I., 169 B.C. (2 Mac 5^*) ; Aretas II., 
6 *. 110-96 B.C. (?=Erotimu 8 ) ; Obedas I., c. 90 B.C. 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5, JiJ I. iv. 4) ; Rabjlu« c. 
86 B.C. {CIS ii. ’M{) = NSI, p. 250 n. ; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. XV. 1, BJ I. iv. 7) ; Aretas III. Philhellene, c. 
85-60 B.C. {CIS ii. 349 = iV'»S'/, p. 250 n.) ; Malichus 
I., c. 50-30 B.C. {CIS ii. 158, 174 = A.V7 100, 102; 
Jo.s. Ant. XIV. xiv. If., 6, XV. vi. 2, BJ I. xiv. 1, 

XV. I, xviii. 4, xxii. 3); Obedas II., e. 30-9 B.C. 
{CIS ii. 354 = ^187 95); Aretas IV. Philopatris, 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40 {CIS ii. 160, 197-217, 354 ; NSl 78-91, 
95, 90, 102; 2 Co 11^); Malichus ll,, e. A.D. 40-71 
{CIS ii. 195, 218, and 1^2 = NSI 92, 99; Jos. BJ 
HI. iv. 2); Kahilus II. Soter, A.D. 70-? 106 [CIS ii. 
183, 161=iV'67 97; ib. 101, p. 255 n.); ’Malichus 

1 NSI = 0. A. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1903; RiiS^Iidpertoire d'ipigraphie. s^mitifjue, Paris, 1900 IT. 
The numbers after CIS ii., NSI, RES, refer to inscriptiom 
unless otherwise stated. 
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III., A.I). ii. ‘21Hr--iV.s7‘>2).i Strab(. tells us 

(hat the kuivshiii a.ri<l cliicl elliees weie liiweditarj' 
and desecnhfd to (he ehifst son (XVI. iv. 2.'>) ; 
as.st)eiut.ed with the kin^j; was a hi;;ii fillieial called 
‘hintluM ’ in Nahala'/in and itrLrpuiro^ in (iieek 
(i\’.S7, |). 240 n ). The in.scii|iti<»ns ideally point lo 
a tribal form ot ^'overnnienl {(jjvXal, often in (ireek 
iriNciiptionH from lianian); a trtl)al district had at 
its head a Kliaikh, (tailed iSrcipx'r)^ (2 Co IP*; also 
in (jirtadi inHcrijitions from Iranian|, or cTparrjyu^ 
M hen he Indd nnlitary a\ildiority (NSJ, ]>. 247 f- ; 
\Vaddiu;^t.on, /nsc.ri/itions c/renpirs tit Infintw tic 
hiSijrir, no. 2100; c,f. dos. Ant. XVlIl. v. 1); possibly 
‘the chief of the c.ami)’ {JSSJ 90) was tlie lieir to 
tlii.s post. Anotlier title for tin; pi^vernor was 
‘ epareh ’ {ih. 87, 93 ; cf. 107 ; like ffTpnTTjyds, the 
Creek wonl is Araniai/ed). An interesting featnie 
of Nabatanin social life is tlie independent posit,ion 
hehl by women ; they (;onhl [lossess and bequeath 
property ; sometimes descent i.s ret^koned through 
the female line; the queens are often represented 
on (loins {if>. ])p. 221, 240, 250). 

Most of the inscriptions have been found in the 
three chief Nabatiean settlements, Tetra, I.Iej^ra 
(in N. Arabia,!;. 340 mile.s south of Tetra), aiul 
I.Iauran. A ^reat numla^r of Nabat.a*an yrathti, 
belontting to the ‘2nd and 3ni centuries a.1>. , are 
inscribeii on the ro(dis in certain wadis of the 
Sinaitic Teninsula ((7.S' ii. 490-■3323 ; .see ASI, p. 
258). Idle splendid ro(dc-tombs at l.le^^ra disjilay 
the finest, inscrij>lions (CIS ii. 197-307), and testify 
to the importance which the MabatJeans attai lied 
to the family buryiiift-placui. Tetra is famous 
chiefly for its ruins, dat ing' from the pre-Hellenistic 
jieriou down to the first half of the 3rd cent. A.D. ; 
three or four valuable inscriptions have been found 
there, in addition to numerous ^ralliti (CIS ii. 349- 
489). At Tetra, on a heieht (en-N(*;^r) overloidiiiif.^ 
the main )j:roup of tombs, exists th<‘ most I'omplete 
specimen of an ancient Semitii; sanctuary that is 
known, a rock-hewn place of sacrifice open to the 
sky. 

d'he child j'od of the Nabat.a'ans was Dushara, 
whose worshi]) was centred at Tetra (cf. Flpi- 
phanius, //rpr, li. ‘22), and from Tetra spread with 
the advance of the people. Ty Creek and Latin 
writers he was identifiisl with Dionysos-Itacchus ; 
there are coins of llostra in l,lauran of the 3rd 
cent,, A.D. which show a M ine-press and the Icffcml 
jAvrta Aoucrdfita ; but tin; |^od of a race M hi(;h was 
once noniadii; ami (hvellino in the desert cannot 
ori<^inally have had a Hacchii; c.haracter; most 
likely he was a solar deity. Nowand tlien he is 
styled ‘lord of the temple’ ((.'IS ii. 235; JlES 
1088), ‘ who is at llostra’ (A7S7 92, 101), once; ‘ uho 
separates the nipdit, from the day’ (RES 1102). 
Diishara is nuu'tdy a tith!=‘oMner of Shara,’ 
jirobably a place ; Ids name is unknoM-n, unless it 
Ma.s A'ara ; the two are; sometim(;H e‘oml)ine;d (ih. 
109(), ^ovaapei Aapoa, and ()7h), but sejiarated in NS I 
101. A'ara may lie behind the Orotal = Diony.sos 
of Herod, iii, 8 ; and [lossibly A'ara may be a form 
of the ancient Arab deity Kfida (IM. Lid/barski, 
EphemerU fttr semitisrhr Epiepraphik, Cie.ssen, 
lflOO-12, iii. 90-93). .Soimd.imes M’ith Dushara we 
find ‘and Ids niothah' (CIS ii. 198, ‘250 = ^57 80, 
94), which may mean ‘and his spouse ’ (see A’A" .S' 
1099). The chief goddess of the Nahata*ans was 
Alhlt, ‘the mother of the ^mds ’ (67A>’ii. 185, 198 — 
NSJ 80). Other deities named on the tombs are 
Manuthu (67^’ii. 197, 198 = A’.S'/79 f.), a modeless, 
lierbaps ‘Kate’; and the {^ods Qaisliah, iiubalu 
(7).), Shea-aiqilrn = ‘ the nroteetor of the people,’ 
f he god of the caravan (NSI, p. 255 n.), 'The ex¬ 
pression ‘the divine ‘ Obedatli^ (C7.S’ ii. 354 = NSI 

' c/s H. 181 f.; Schiirer, (?Jr8 1. 728 ff. ; il. DuMaud and 
I'V M.'iclor, Miiision, etx;., Paris, 1908, p. 69 Cf. ; A. Janssen and 
II. Savijfiiao, in HB viil. [1911] 273 ff. 


95) may imply nothing more than divus, and not 
the deification of tlie king after death. 

riie NahaUean dialect, in which a good many 
Araldc forms and idioms occur, belongs to the group 
of Western Aramaic, and i.s clo.sely related to the 
Aramaic of Ezra (? 4th cent.) and of Daniel (2nd 
cent.). In many respects it is older than Talmy- 
rene, and agrees with tlie Aramaic of I'izra, v\liile 
Talmyrene (annes nearer to that of Daniel (see 
S. A. Cook, JQR xvi, [1993-94] 274 9'.). Evt;n 
after the break up of the Nahattean nationality in 
A.D. 196 the language and script continued in u.se 
liere and there; e.g., a sei»ulcliral inscription from 
l,Icgra is dated A.D. 267 (.Janssen-Savignac-, RB v. 
[19oSJ 241 11'.), ami an Inscription has been found at 
en N'etiiara in Hainan dated A.D. 328 (Dussaud- 
Macler, p. 314 11.), which, though written in 
Naljata;an characters, is conqiosed in classical 
Arabic, and sluiws that the latter had by this time 
almost siqiplanted the Nahatiean dialect (Lidz- 
harski, Ejth. ii. 34 fl.). 

hiTKiiATURK.—For therliulect, and references to the Nabatiearifl 
in Arabic writers, see T. Ndldeke, ZDMir xxv. [1871J 122 ff. 
For 9e;;ra and its tomb.s, C. M. Doughty, '/'ravclx in Arabia 
Dencrta, 2 vols., (yandiridj^e, ISSS ; J. Euting;, Nahataiiichs 
/ iim hri/trn. Herliii, who also eollected the Sinadirctu 

/ axchri/trii, do. ISUl. For Petra see the iiiat^iiiticenL wiak of 
R. E. Eiiunnow and A. von Doina.szewskl, Dir. I^rovincia 
Arnbm. .Slrii.s.slnir}', 1904; G. H. Dalniaii, Petra und seine 
/''rls/irilij/tutner, Leipzij^, 1908; and A. Musil, Arabia Ib'troia, 
Vienna, 1907-08. (1, A. COOKK. 

NAgAS.— As connoting a religions body, the 
M'onl nrttfd is said to he a corruption of the Skr. 
ndtfunktth, Hindi nnhgd or nuuigd, ‘naked,’ and to 
mean a nake<l religious mendic.ant. There is no 
s;e<'t ctille-d ‘ Naga,’ but the Vai.snava Vairfigi-s, 
Saiva Sannyasis, and Sikhs have each a suh-sect 
known by tliis minu'. 

These men, in t he.ir excess of zeal, leave off all 
<‘overing, and in forim;r times M’ent about entirely 
nake<l. At the present, day tliey Mn;ar the 
minimum of clothing that tlie hiM-s ntgtirding 
d<;!'ency allow’. Most of them, with the excejitiori 
of tlie Sikh Nagas and the .Iai])nr Nagas, to be 
presently de.scqihcd, are the offscourings of 
Vai.snava and Saiva memlicant c.(unmunil ies, of 
M'hi(di they are wortlile.ss and profligate members. 

In former times th(;y w'ere di.stingui.shed as 
travelling about in armed coiujianies that de¬ 
veloped into hands of desperadoes. There are 
numerous stories current in India regarding 
sanguinary batth;8 between Vai.snava and Saiva 
Naga.s, in which there is reason to believe that 
they were assisted, find jierhaps instigated, by the 
tit her members of their resptietive communities. The 
most famous, whieh is still rtunemhered, occurred 
at thy religious festival at Hardwar in 1760, when 
the Saiva Naga.s expelled the Vaisuava Naga.s 
from the sacred sjiot. It is said that no fewer 
than 18,999 of the latter were le.ft dead upon the 
lieltl.^ Dining the Maratha wars the Saiva Nagas, 
tifteri calletl ‘ Cusains,’ made themselves notorious 
in Central India. fdey attacked tkdonel Coddart 
in hi.s famous march from Ilenga) to liombay in 
1778, and, under a condottiere named Anupgir 
Him mat Ilaliadnr, they played a prominent part 
in the fighting in Bnndelkhand.“ 

For the Sikh NagA.s our only authority is 
Wilson. Neither ’^rrunipji nor Ihbetson mentions 
them, nor does their name appear in the Cen.sus 
reports. 

Accordinjr to Wpson, they ‘are said to differ from those of 
the Vai^gava and Haiva sects in abstainini; from the use of arms, 
and following a retired and religious life. Except in going 
without clothes, they are not distinguishable from the 
Nirinalas * £;sct8, p. 27f>). 

F. V. Raper, in Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, 
xi. 455; cf. K. haghun&thji, in IA ix. (1880) 278. 

» See IQ I vi. 849, ix. 71, x. 177, xiii. 16, xiv. 19, 318, xix. 401, 
xxu. 279. 
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Under the British Government the marauding 
bands of Nagas liave disappeared, and tl»e only 
organized body of these men is found in the State 
of Jaipur, llere* tliere is a corp.s of irregular 
infantry eom}»osed of 6000 Nilgas. They are 
Vaisnavas, and form a military order within the 
Dadupanthi sect. 

‘ The^’ are (fpiited to be faithful and daring, and, as such, 
are more feared than the other troops of the State. They will 
not undergo an.\ discipline, wear no uniform, and are armed 
with sword, spear, inatchlook, and shield. During the general 
mutiny of ISfu, these were the only body of men really true to 
the chief, and, but tor them, the so-called regular army would 
have rel)elled.'2 

According to Sherring (iii. GO), they are separ¬ 
ated into three sub-castes: (1) Dadupanthi, (2) 
Kamnathi, and (3) Viynuswami. The first con¬ 
sists of the followers of Dadii, and the second of 
those of Kamfiath ; Sherring gives no information 
regarding tlic third. All these Jaipur Nagasare 
vowed to celibacy, and their numbers are re¬ 
plenished by children placed by parents under their 
ciiargc a.s disciples. For further particulars re¬ 
garding them see art. DAdu, vol. iv. p. 386. 

Ditkkaturk. — H. H. Wilson, Relujiotis S'er.tfi of the Hindus, 
Londun, 1801, i. 187 (Vaisnava), 238 (Haiva), 276 ^ikh) (a 
sumiiKiry of Wilson’s notices will be found in E. Balfour, 
Cyi-lofnadia a/ /mfin-i, London, 188.6, il., s.v. ‘ Naga’); M. A. 
Shernng, Jiindii Trihes and Caales, Cah'utla, 1872-81, ii’ 
13, fid. See also the various references given in the footnotes. 

G. A. (ilUEltSON. 

NAGAS. — 1. Habitat and distribution. — The 
Naga tribes occupy the mountain ranges which 
form the eastern Ifoundary of Assam. In accord¬ 
ance with the results of the linguistic survey, they 
are classilied geogtai>hically and philologically 
into four subgroups: (1) the Naga-Bodo; (2) the 
Western Nagji; (3) the Gentral Naga; and (4) the 
Naga-Kuki. The Niiga-Bodo group occm)ie8 the 
Kachar Hills find the hills north-west of Manipur. 
The Nfiga Kuki group falls almost entirely within 
the area ol the Manijmr .Stale. The Western and 
Central tribes arf* under direct British admini.stra- 
tion. Tlie area of tlic Naga Hills has umloubtedly 
been a meeting-|)oint for many lines of movemeni 
and the relat,u>nKliij)s of the several tribes have yet 
to he decided. Kuki influence is evident in the 
south, and it is quite certain that contact witli 
Bodo-speaking peo))le8 Inis modi lied the speech and 
proltahiy the test of the social life of the Kahn: 
and Kachcliha Nagas in important respects. A1 
belong to the 'riheto-Burman group of languages. 

To the Nnga-Bodo ^roup belong the IvachchhH 
and Kahui N.aga.s. I’he Western Naga group 
includes the Aiigamis, the Kezhamas, the Kengmas, 
and Sernas. In the Central group are the Aos ami 
Lhotas, while to the Naga-Kuki group are assigned 
the Suj»vouia or Mao Nagas, the 'I’angkliiils, and 
minor groups in Manipur. There are Naga tribes, 
north, nortti-east, and east of tlie N&,ga Hills in 
areas which are not within the scope of British 
intluence and authority. It would be easy to push 
the classification of these people into much ininuteT 
detail, as villages tend to ditl’er from their neiglf 
hours by reason of the sejjaratism which mark; 
them so notably. 

2. Organization and structure.— The family, o; 
extended household, and the clan—a group oi 
families descended, according to common belief, 
fn)m a comnu)n ancestor—are well defined units in 
Naga communities, and are patrilineal and exo- 
gamic. A Naga village consists of a number of 
clans, each of which as a rule inhabits a definite 
area. As a social whole a Na,ga village was seldom 
capable of rigorous common action, njainly by 
reason of the clan feuds whose bitterness and 
intensity have often been noticed. Nevertheless 
it aiTs on occasions as a whole. Still less social 
coherence in jmlitical action was possessed by tlr 

1 See IGI xiil. 397, and Rdjputdnd GazetUer, 1879, il. 161. 

3 Rdjputdnd Gazetteer, loc. ait. 


■ribe as a whole, in spite of its common language 
,nd cu.stoms. 

The principle of exogamy is here sometimes 
jxplained ami justified by tlie belief that it was 
aid down by revelation of supernatural authority 
-a late belief—or by the belief, probably more 
«rchaic, that infraction of this rule would surely 
;ause wide-.spread social niisftn tune. Further and 
uller knowledge of the social structure of Naga 
lommunities is likely to disclose interesting limita¬ 
tions on the law of exogamy and to reveal the 
ixistence at no distant date of that particular 
node of definite exogamy called ‘cousin-marriage’ 
as well as of cyclic exogamy. 

Exogamy is temjiercil to a greater or le.ss extent 
»y the habit of local endogamy. This ‘habit’ 
nay be a survival of a state of afl'airs in which 
here was a definite law of endogamy, saiictioneti 
ly beliefs similar to those wliii h give force to 
the law of exogamy. In one interesting group 
Tangkhul Nagas, ‘cloth-weaving Nagas’) econo¬ 
mic motives have occasioned local endogamy. But 
lor various reasons local endogamy has been modi 
lied, at least in individual cases, as by miirriages 
jf ambition—of alliance at a price—with the 
daughters of a strong and powerful village whose 
)rotection might, it was hoped, he thus secured, 
t has been modified also in those cases where one 
village e8tahlislie.s a hegemony over its neighbours. 

in practice the mother’s kin are often conipletelv 
neglected, and people marry into tiieir inother^s 
Ian, hut the ])ractice of unlimited patrilineal 
exogamy is in many cases delinitely unknown and 
marriages with the mother’s clan are forbidden, at 
least for two generatii>ns. Whether this rests on 
any, and, if so, on what belief, is not yet clear. 
Mere practical convenience, ignorance of language 
and customs, and a]»)»rehcnsion of close contact 
with strange customs will account for the habit of 
local endogamy, even apart from religious or 
economic sanctions. 

Divorce is common and results from infidelity or 
incoinpatihility of temi)er. If the wife is unfaith¬ 
ful, the liushaiul recovers the marriage-price ; if 
the husband is in fault, the ]»arent8 of the girl get 
some money and a pig ; in cases of mutual incom¬ 
patibility the marriage-price is refunded. I^oly- 
gamy exists when the man’s resources permit it. 
’I’he marital relations are in such cases, in theory 
at least, regulated by custom. I’olyandry, if it 
exists at all, is only a polite term for prostitu¬ 
tion and would probably be described as such by 
the local expert. Not so long ago in many Naga 
villages the standard of female chastity was as 
high after marriage as before marriage it was low. 

The social fabric thus viewed is simple. The 
other main lines of social organization rest on sex 
and on age distinctions. 3'he laws of marriage, 
the laws aii’ecting sexual relations in general, are, 
it would seem, fairly sim]>le. S(3xual relations 
with women are ]»erinitted even when marital 
relations are forbidden. Marriage, therefoie, is 
here recognized as a .social institution for the pro¬ 
creation of members of the social group. Since 
they believe that memliers of the social group are 
recurring units (see below, n. 124'’), clearly the func¬ 
tion of marriage is the production of such recurring 
units. The idea that Nagas practised infanticide 
rests on the custom of killing the children of slaves 
or children of incestuous connexions. The lines of 
social classification, based on age, physical and 
social maturity, are fairly cleaHy marked — bv 
dill'erences in coiffure, dress, and ornaments os well 
as by various tabus {^ennas ; see below). The 
bachelors house, which in some cases has a counter¬ 
part in a spinsters’ hall, is a wide-spread institu¬ 
tion, though in modern times it is disa[)pearing. 

Naga villages are of the permanent type and 
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occupy well-deiined ar(ia 8 . The people subsist by 
rice-(;ultivatioii, wet and dry. Tlie terrace<l fields, 
constructed in some cases bv or^inized labour, are 
atlniirably irri; 4 al.ed, often by elaborately jdanned 
channels. Tlu; diy cultivation varies in extent. 
Pressure of })opulation has often led to the forma¬ 
tion of new villa;^es. Certain features of the 
agricultural ritual sliow tliat in earlier daj's Nagas 
were nomad cultivaLors periodically seeking fresh 
Bites. Fisliing, hunting, trade, cloth-weaving, 
basket-weaving, metal work, ami pottery are 
minor, subsidiary industries, ‘protected’ by inter¬ 
esting tabus (see below). Naga village govern¬ 
ment is often described as democratic. It is 
certainly difli<m]t in many cases to discover one 
authority, but in the village and clan grnnafmras, 
who are distinguished from their fellows by inter¬ 
esting privileges and disabilit ies and are surrounded 
by important tabus, resid(;s a very considerable 
measure of sutlnuity, which varies aeeoniing to 
their indivitliml capacity and ability, and rests 
uj»on their p«jsition as representing the social unit 
in its religious activities. 

3 . Religious beliefs. — The activities of the 
creator deity seem to have ceased with the acts of 
creation. In some cases he is identified w'ith the 
eartbr|uake <leity, in consonance with the theory 
that earthquakes caused the earth to emerge from 
a waste of waters. 'I’lie earthquake deity, again, 
seems to he one with a deity whose function it is 
to exclutle the unworthy from lieaven and its bliss. 
Wide-sj»rea<l, however, is the belief that the 
creator’s sons (the number varies) are now charged 
with the duty of watching over mankind an<l of 
punishing those who are guiJry of what in Naga 
opinion is wrongdoing. Quite indej)endent of 
these divine beings are the powers, luuneless and 
formless, who inha\>it hill and forest, river and 
]H)ol—powers who by nature are ill-disposed to 
man. They are periodically pla<;ated. If an epi¬ 
demic breaks out, in addition to the village (jemm 
there are rites to discovei' and placate the author 
of the nlague. The majority of these V>eings are 
not of liuman origin, excej)t in the sense that all 
such ))eliefs are of social human origin, while a 
few are human beings who have achieved a measure 
of divinity. ’I’liese Nvere, in a few notable cases, 
men who in life were reputed to have uossessed 
groat, unusual powers wliich their deatli and in 
one or two instanees the manner of their death 
only intensilicd and enhanced. 

The belief is found that the world was once a 
waste of waters from wbieli by means of an earth- 

S iiake (the area is liable to seismic^ disturbance) 
le hills were made to em<;rge. lilsewliere the 
story of a Hood appears : two members of the tribe 
alone survived, from whom are sj)ning the j»resent 
race. Others declare tliemselves sons of the soil 
who have issued from a cavern in the ground. 
Others, again, j)res(!rve recollections of migrations 
due to rtdigious anti [)(>Iitical scliisms. 

The belief in the importance of omens and 
dreams is general. Witchcraft exists, and there 
are men who are reputed to be able to change 
themselves at will into tigers. Nagas were 
notorious head-hunters. The pra(;tiee was in part 
religious, restiiig ou 1 lie bedief that the sue(iess tif 
agricultural operatiuiis wouhl be secured by s]»rink' 
ling the blood of M.n aliim over the licld.s ; in part 
social, since the man who had taken a head had 
attained to social maturity. Often, again, heads 
were taken nieicly as a juoof of success. Fur¬ 
ther, since those w hose heads are cut till’, and who 
are in r>ther ways mutilated, are segregated in the 
after world and are iru^niable of rciiirth, a perma¬ 
nent diminution of the so<!ial stock of an enemy 
village was thereby effected. 

The beliefs as to twins are varied and curiously 


assorted. In some cases they are regarded as lucky, 
as indicating agricultural prosperity ; in other 
cases the parents are looked on as sub-human, as 
animals, ami to be shunned. There is also some 
evidence that in one or two villages the practice 

revailed of putting to death all ehildren who were 

orn in a particular way. The belief also exists 
that between the father and the unborn child there 
is a bond such that the acts of the father »iay affect 
the unborn child injuriously. He is thererore, as 
elsewhere, required to abstain from all acts held to 
be injurious to the child. In the rule requiring 
unmarried girls to abstain from the flesh of male 
animals tiiay he detected a survival of the belief 
that impregnation can be effected by means of food. 
Married women are constrained to abstain from 
certain articles of food while pregnant, lest the 
qualities of the food that they eat should be trans¬ 
mitted to their children. 

Oaths are in general held to be of value by Nagas. 
In many cases the sanction works almost automati¬ 
cally. By extending the effect of the ini})rocation 
beyond the individual to a bousebold, clan, or 
village additional solemnity is obtained. The for¬ 
mularies are often picturesque in their details, but, 
as contact with civilization increases, it is to be 
feared that the simple faith which held to the truth 
in real fear of the consequences of periury is sadly 
diminished. Covenants sanctioned by a condi¬ 
tional curse, with the blood of a slaughtered victim 
as its vehicle, are often established between Naga 
villages, and for a good while observed by the con¬ 
tracting partie.s. 

The belief tliat individuals are reborn is held 
by many, if not by all, of tlie Naga tribes. Some 
think that man has seven existences on this earth 
and that he then is lost or absorbed. Some recol¬ 
lect ami relate their genealogies with considerable 
care. The necessity for identifying a new-born 
child, and for ascertaining which of its ancestors 
has been reborn, occasions the rites of omen-taking 
associated with birth and name-giving rites. The 
custom of erecting stone monuments is in part in¬ 
fluenced by the desire to perpetuate the stock, 
since it is believed that, as long as the stone stands, 
so long and thereby will the family endure. 
Viewed in another aspect, this practice gratifies 
the vanity of the living, and may be viewed as 
propitiating and securing the aid of the dead. 
Whether to those beliefs or to beliefs and practices 
of a far diflerent origin is to be assigned the erec¬ 
tion of the elaborate stone circles—some of which 
still exist in excellent preservation, as notably that 
at Kuilong—is a question of some difficulty, and 
the materials for answering it are not yet available. 

I n Hucieti es arranged as areN aga gron {>s, i n defi n i te 
strata aitcording to age and social niaturity, rites 
generally exist to effect and facilitate the passage 
from one age and maturity stage to another. Birth, 
marriage, anci initiation rites exist, but are not 
very definitely nowadays oriented by the idea of 
the typical rite depassage. Birth rites are marked 
mainly by a desire to facilitate the birth, and rest 
on a crude appreciation of hygiene. There are 
simple rites—family rites—for ear-piercing and 
first hair-cutting. The initiation rites, such as 
tliey are, which are practised when a lad enters the 
bachelors’ house for the first time and thus begins 
his education are extremely simple. 

'Pile marriage rites are far from elaborate. The 
girls in many cases have a considerable voice in the 
disposal of their persons ; the luide-price varies 
greatly and is influenced by social standing, etc., 
though in many villages it is definitely fixed by 
custom. Marriage by servitude is rare. The be¬ 
trothal forms a di.stinct stage. A mock fight— 
whetlier a survival of capture, which is generally 
regarded as improbable, or a rite dtpassage —effect* 
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ing the severance of tl)e bride from the group of 
the uiimai ried is a very general feature. It is said 
that, if the bride’s party wins, she will rule the 
roost, and wdll live long. It is a period of some 
danger to the young couple. In some cases Mtey 
must not cohabit within tlie house for some days. 
In other cases the bride stays with her peoj)le, is 
visiteil tliere by her husband at night and by 
stealtlj till she is admitteilly enceinte., when she 
moves to his house with rites and .sacrilices. In 
other cases representatives, generally children, of 
the bride and bridegroom’s party sleej[t in the 
bride’s new home for the hist night. 1 hat mar¬ 
riage is an institution ordained for the juocveation 
of cliildnm to the maintenance of the social fabric 
would be recognized by Nagacommunities, yet the 
absence of delinite fertility rites as part of the 
marriage ceremony is noteworthy. It may rest, 
perhaps, on imjierfect observation. 

The cycle of life ends with death—the portal to 
another world. To usher the dcce.'ised into that 
other w'orld, to secure the living from tlic forc'e 
which comi)aBsod the death, to separate the dead 
from the living, are the purposes of funeral rites 
here as elsewhere, ^riiese are modified in every 
detail of mode, place, and time of sepulture, and 
duration and social extent of (jenna, by considera¬ 
tions of t he social importance and status of the de- 
<!ejLsed and of the manner of his death. Since it is 
held that those who die in certain way.s—those Avho 
are killed by wild animals, die of snake-bit ii, or are 
drowned, and women Avho die in (diild-birth—are 
entindy dead, socially and spiritually as Avell as 
physically, it is netsissary in mortuary ritual to 
deal in one way with those who are deemed capable 
of rebirth, and in a very (lifl'erent way with thos(' 
whose manner of death argues them to be inca)»able 
of rebirth perhaps as vic.tims or objects of divine 
displeasure V>y reason of some sin of whic.h they 
have been guilty as individuals or vicariously as 
members of the community to which the actual 
ollender belonged. 

It is significant that the Nagas bury those who 
are to, or may, be reborn in the direction whence 
they deem their ancestors to have come. The 
reason is clc.ar : those who are lurried there are 
their ancestors and, siiuHJ their anriestors are hy 
tins belief a constantly retuirring element in the 
social fabric from which the authority of custom 
derives no inconsiderablt! part of its vali«lity, this 
8[)ot, tlieir burial-ground which they revere, is in¬ 
deed in their view’ the origin of the village. 

Sin, sickness, and death are closely connected. 
The sin w hich occasions sickne.ss and ileath may be 
that of some mem her of the community other tlian 
the unfortunate individual on whom the jmnish- 
ment has fallen ; yet to rites of exi)iation neces.sary 
in this view of the causation of sickness they add 

1 )rac‘tical—often sound — treatment, based on a 
aiowledge of the properties of jungle l>erhs, and 
on the employment of .some simple surgical d«wices, 
above all of massage, in a crude and violent form. 

4. Gennas.—Thew’ord genna means ‘forbidden.’ 
In practice it extends beyond the tabu and includes 
a series of ritual acts or states Avhieh involve the 
j)articip.'ition of entire social groups. It requires 
the exclusion of all juwsons wYio are not members 
of the social group aliected. All members of the 
social group all'ccted separate themselves from 
otlier social groups, and separate themselves as far 
as j)OHsible from their normal mode of life w’hile the 
genna state lasts. It is thus a means of restoring 
and of publicly asserting and indicating the unity 
of the group. There are gennas aflecting villages, 
clans, households, age groups, and sex groups. 
The iicces.sity for asserting and restoring the unity 
of the ^roup may be periodically recurrent or may 
be specially prodiicea by some sudden emergency. 


There are thus j)erioili<^ as well as specinl [iniwis, 
o<'casi<)mMl, C-g., by earl 1 k| uakcs. It is almost 
possihh? to estimate the social im|iortaMcc of .any 
evamt by ascertaining the duration of the gcnii't 
ie(|uired to restore the current ot social life to its 
normal flow' and the so»d;il groups which it allccts. 
In the limited sense of tabu, in the senses of a pro¬ 
hibition of the use <d things, it rests nj)on the re¬ 
cognition of the fact that things possess (pxalitic.s 
and ujKm tin; attribution of peinmneiitly or tem¬ 
porarily da.ngcrous (lualities, wocially dangerous 
qualities, to things wliose use to members of other 
social groups or to members of the particular 
group ill other times and in other (aicumstances is 
innocuous or even benelici.al. 

biTKKATi’RK.—A. W. Davis, ill AKmin Census Hcpnrt, 1801, 

I. W. McCulloch, Miinniiiorv (dkI the lli/l 'I'lihes, 

(IiiliMit.t.i, ISfiS); Assnin (.'rnsxis liejiorf, I'.ill; T. C. Hudson, 
The Anna Trihes 0/ Manipur, Loiiiioii, 1011 , G. A. Giiei’sun, 
Lbnjuislic Survey oj Iniiia, Calcutta, lOU;! co, iv. 

r. Hodson. 

NAgARJUNA.—S ee Docetlsm (lliuldbist). 

NAGUALISM.—Sec Animal.^;, vol. i. p. 40(1’’. 

NAHMANIDES. — NaUmanidcs (Mos(‘s ben 
Naliiuan, KaMlbiN, also called llonaslruc de 
T’ortas) w’as born about U‘jr) at (bnama in Cata¬ 
lonia in Sjiain. lie was a member of one of tlie 
best Jewish families in Cerona, and bis early 
education was in the hands of famoms teachers. 
At a very early age he began to show his wtnuler- 
ful mastery of the 'ralnmdic literature. When he 
w^as fifteen years old he wrote a compendium on 
parts of f-lie Kabbinic law, and shortly afterwards 
lie conijio.sed a work, MUMtnuth AdhCinni, in 
defenct* of II. Isaac Alfasi. N ah man ides w'as soon 
known as a great Talmudical autbority. He w'rote 
commeiilaries to various tractates of the Talmud, 
and glosses {jiovellw) on the whole of the Talmud. 
He also wrote iinportant llAlaklive works. OS Ivis 
juivate life little is known except that he was a 
llahbi ami teacher in (Terona and Barcelona. As 
ho studied medicine, he may have also practised as 
a physician. 

Nahnianides w’us not only a great HAlakliist; he 
also WTote homilctico-exegctic.al and devotional 
works. He was first and foremost an intense .lew, 
devoted to Judaism Avitli every fibre of Ids heart. 
He was well versed in jihilosopliy, but jihilosophy 
was to him a secondary consideration ; his first 
and main consideration w'as Judaism. But ho was 
no fanatic. He was orthodox without being 
intolerant. This is seen in Ids attitude to Mai- 
nionides. Although hy nature the antithesis of 
Maimonides, he held the latter in the highest 
esteem. In the great Maimonides controversy, 
Avldch raged witli such force nmny years after 
Maimonides’ death, Nahmaiddes tried to keep the 
balance between the two opposing parties, although 
his natural sympathies must have been w’ith the 
aiiti-MaimoiusIs. His attempts at reconciliation 
failed ; but never did a harsh wor<l against Mai- 
niunides escajie his mouth or Ids jien. His failure 
to end this controversy Nahmankles must have 
regarded as a tragedy in his life. This happened 
about 1232. 

'rile second tragedy in Nuhmanides’ life was bis 
disputation with I’ablo Cliristiaid, widch took 

i ilace in 1263 at Barcelona in the presence of King 
[allies of Aragon and Ids court and many ecclesi¬ 
astical dignitaries. The disputation was forced 
u])on Nahnianides, and lastecf four days (July 21- 
24). As doubts w'ere raised hy the Dominicans 
as to the result of the disputation, Nnhmanides 
published the controversy. The publication of 
this work was construed by the Dominicans as a 
blasphemy against Christianity, and Nahnianides 
was sentenced to exile. Kxpelled from Aragonia, 
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he stayeil for a short time in S. France, and in 
1267 he migrated to Falesfine. 

Early in life IS ah man ides bej?an to turn his 
attention to the study of the Hible. lie w.'is 
known as a ;j:r(‘at Jiihlical si holar, and he was 
frequently (■(jjjsulted by Christian scholars on 
Biblical ()ueHti(tns. But it was in Palestine that 
he wrote the ;z:reatest jiart of his commentary on 
the Peritateiudi and that he completed it. To 
Nahm‘‘*ui<lc,s tlu! Tbrah was the most perfect teach- 
in}< that, could be given to man. Everything good 
was contained in it. There was nothing that 
reijuired justification or Ijelp from philosophy. 
Everything in it was perfect. All that was wjinMsl 
was that it should be understood. For Mahmanides 
there was no need to reconcile reason with relighjii 
(as Mairnonides and other medijcval Jewish plulo- 
sojdiers tried to do). His aim was to reconcile man 
with religion (Sc.hofditer, Studies in Judaism, p. 
137)—we say ‘man’ and not ‘.Jew,’ because, 
ac(;ording to Nahiuanides, Christians and Muham- 
ina<lans were also heirs of the 'rhrah. The Hilde, 
Nahmanid(;s says, sjieaks to the whole of mankind. 

Nahiuanides was very broad-mimled ami very 
tender-hearted. He was emphatic in the prohibi¬ 
tion of cruelty to animals. He believed in bodily 
resurrection and in transmigration of souls, ft 
was clear that to a nature like that of Nahmanid(‘s 
mysticism should appeal, and we find in his wiit- 
ings elements of kahldld. Nothing human was to 
him contemjitible. 'I'he human being a jiart of the 
divine, its actions were willed by (iod and were 
thus holy. 'I’his view is most prominent in liis 
hook on marriage (Tgrjereth hnn-Q6dkesh). His 
bocd't on mourning ('J'uratk lut-Adham) is also v(*ry 
interesting. Nahmanides was human. IndilVer- 
cnce to pleasure and pain (for which certain philo¬ 
sophers strove) he diM lared to be nngoilly. Man 
should rejoice on the day of joy and weep on the 
day of mourning. He bad a great miml and a 
large heart. Man was his concern. It, was largely 
to his desire to make the jieojdc hajipy, to proviile 
them wutli material for edification and ‘sweet 
words’ on Salibaths and festivals, th.'it we owe his 
commentary on the Pentateuch his greatest work. 

In his commentary on the Pentat,euch we have 
the whole Nahiuanides ludorc* us—the great scholar, 
the pivd'ound believer, the man of tcmler fciding, 
and t he .Jew with his unbounded love for .Imlaism. 
His commentary shows a (h‘(‘j) knowledge of the 
Bilde ii.nd of the whole Uabbinic literature. ’I’he 
commentary i,s built on sound exegesis. lJut we 
can see on every jiage the Talmudist and often also 
the kabbalist. lie constantly tries to show t,he 
greatness, depth, and wisdom of Judaism. His 
antagonism to I bn Ezra can he ex])lained only by 
the f;ud, that Ibn Ezra apiieared to him as too dry 
a philologist. Nahmaniiles wanted to i>enetrate 
into the heart of f-lie Tdrali. Exegesis alone was 
not, sulVudent for him. H;\lakhic exjiosition and 
homiletic interpretation were indispensable for a 
true understanding of the I’brah. But throughout 
his commentarv m c can discern a sound judgment 
for exegesis, lie was tin'; first Jewish commentator 
to give at the beginning of each of the live books 
of the Pent.aleuch a short summary of the contents 
of the bo(dv. In his (mmmentary on the book of 
Job also, which is pundy exegetical and surjiasses 
his commentary on (he Pentateuch, he gives a 
short summary of each of the speeches of Job and 
his frii'uds. 

In I’alestine, where he sjient the last years of his 
life, Nahiuanides built syimgogue.s. organized com- 
Jiiiinities, and gave lectures and sermons for the 
edification of the people. His letter from Jerii- 
salom to his son and s<mie notes on the state of 
things in Palestine (published in t\ui <'<Hitio prinreps 
of his eonnnentary on the Pentateuch) show how 1 


great was his love for the Holy Land. He died 
al>out P270, and was buried at Haifa. 

Litbratcrk.— See, for a detailed bibliography, ./.fe’ix. 91 f. See 
especially J, Perles, art. ‘ Nafinianiden,' in ifC HV vii. (1858]; 
S. Schechter, ‘ Naciimanides,’ in his Studies in Judaism, 
Ijondori, 1890; S. Krauss, art. ‘ Nahiuanides and Mairnonides,' 
in Hagoren (Hebrew periodical), v. (i90.5J. 

Samukl Daiches. 
NAIADS.~See Nature (Greek). 

NAILS.— See Hair and Nails. 

NALANDA. —Nalanda, in Magadha, was cele¬ 
brated for njany centuries as the seat of tlie mo.st 
renowned Buddliist monastic university in India— 
‘the mine of learning, honoured NaJandji’ (der 
Fundgruhe dcs WissensSrl Nalanda), as Taranatlia, 
the historian of Buddliksm, calls it (Gcsch. des 
liud-dhismus, j). 152 ). 

The variant name, Niilendra, occurs in Tibetan 
books (JASB, pt. i. vol. li. [1882] p. 115). Local 
Brahmans allirm that the original name was 
Kundil]iur. Buchanan-IIamilton heard the name 
Paiiijiajuiri applied to the place, apparently by a 
.Iain. All the ancient names, imlmling Nalanda, 
are now forgotten, Tlie site, which has been 
iileritilied with certainty, is usually described 
under the name of B.'irgaon (‘village of the lurr, or 
banyan tree’). Bargain, a village of GOO inhabi¬ 
tants, now a station on the Bihar light railway, is 
in the Bihar subdivision, Patna District, ‘ Biliar 
and Orissa’ Province, and is not many miles 
distant from liajagrilia, the early cajdtal of 
Magadha or S. Bihar, and other famous jilaces 
in the Holy Land of Buddhism, lat. 25“ 8'N,, long. 
85“ 2G' E. A small village, Begampur, adjoins 
Bargaon on the north. The principal mass of 
ruins lies to the south of Bargaon. 

^ The Jains of Bihar town affirm that Kfija 
Srenika (Bimbisara), who lived about 500 n.C., 
and, according to them, was a .Jain, resides! at 
Nalarula, where; a Jain temple of comparatively 
moelern elate exists. 'Die aucie,*nt remaijis seem to 
be wholly Buddhist. The Bueldhist s.anetity of the 
jdace goe;s hack to the very beginnings of Bud¬ 
dhism. The site of the first monastery is said to 
have been grove presenteid te) Buelelha, while his 
favemrite eliscijdes, Sari]mtra and Mauelgal 3 ’n.yana 
(or Miulg.'elaputra), were horn and died at iieigli- 
iiemring vilhige's, 'riieir names are often eiemimeJed 
elireeitly with Nalamla, tlieNalaeif Ea-hien. Tara- 
nalha observes that Asoka may he regarded as the 
founder of the Nalanda monastery because he 
inad(* costly tifi’erings at tlie slirine of Sariputra 
and erecteil n stupa, in his honour. Several Ai^oka 
stupas stood at or near Nalanda. According to 
the (Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing 
(1-ching), who both resided at Niilandii for a con- 
sidcu'ahle time, the e.arliest monastery was founded 
by Baja .‘‘sakraditya not long aft(;r the Buddha’s 
death. His nanu; is not otherwise kfiown, and his 
date cannot he fixed. His modest foundation, a 
temple 50 ft. square, was so added to by many 
successive Icings, of wdiom Hiuen Tsiang names 
live, that it grew into a gigantic establishment, 
comprising a multitude of temples, monasteries, 
with their lectuni-rooms and other ajii»nrtenances, 
stupas, an<l all kinds of sacred ediliees. A large 
number of noble t.anks secured an ample supply of 
water. In the 7th cent, of the Christian era the 
Nalanda establishment nndouhtedly was tlie most 
important ami sjilendui of its kind in India, or, in 
fai-t, in the world. It was the principal ceiilre of 
Buddhist learning, and was crowded witli students 
from every (juarter. It was truly a great univer¬ 
sity. 'riie professors gave instruction in the V’^edas 
and other Hindu hooks, as well as in the Buddhist 
scriptures, and every form of art was cultivated 
with success. 
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Tlio most detailed description of the complex of 
buildings is that recorded by I-tsing, but lius 
language is not easy to understand fully, and the 
drawing which he prepared to illustrale his text 
unluckily has been lost. The main block of build¬ 
ings was an oblong rectangle containing eight 
distinct halls or temples, three storeys in height, 
each of about JO feet. 'J'hu structures were built 
essentially of bric^k, stone being u.sed only for 
minor and ornamental features. The eaves of the 
block proje(d.ed, making a covered way or verandaii 
running all round. All the larger H[)aces were 
paved with bricks, small spaces outside, roof ter¬ 
races, and the floors of rooms being covered with 
an almost indestructible concrete cement, highly 
polished, I-teing describes the way in whicli 
it was made. The roofs seem to have been often 
flat, and aflapted for walking. The whole group 
was Hurrfiunded by an en<dosing wall, as at Kasia. 

Hundreds of sacred spots, ai)i)ropri:tt(ily marke«l 
by monuments of various kinds, surrounded the 
central bloc.k of Imildings. Many are catalogued 
by Hiuen 'I’siang, from which the following may 
be selected for mention. To the east, a great 
vihdra, or temple, 200 ft. high, where Huddha had 
resided ; further north tin; vihdra of Raja Rala- 
ditya, 300 ft. high, magnificently decorated, and 
enshrining a notable statue; to the cast of that 
vi/utrd a standing statue of liuddha in copf)er, 
80 ft. high, ere<!tcd by Purnavarman, Raja of 
Magadha, and a descendant of Asoka, about A.D. 
600; and, further north, a lofty brick statue of 
Tara Rodhisattva, which was the object of costly 
worship. 'J'lic Jlaja H.-iladitya numtioned prob¬ 
ably was NarasiTlihaguj)ta Ihlfuditya, w'ho reigned 
about A.I). 600. 'riu' cop]»er statue of liuddha 
80 ft. high wa.s a ^work unetiualhjd in the world. 
King Harsa, or Sil.-iditya, the frieml of llitien 
Tsiang, was building a temph* covered wit h brass 
(or bronze) j)la(es, which wa.s .still unfinishe<i when 
the pilgrim hdt India. 

'I'hc Ijiograplicr of Hiuen Tsiang observes that 
‘the monasteries of India Jire <a)unted by myriads, 
but this is the most remarkabh* for gramhiur and 
height’ (Real, Life of JIinen-Tsinng, ]). ]12). He 
notices the ric.h ornaimmt of the towers, the fairy¬ 
like turrets, the red jullars, and numberle.s.s other 
beauties, not forg(.‘tting tlu! ‘deej» translucent 
I)onds,’ adorned with blue lotusc.s. Hiuen Tsiang 
and I-t.sing use similar language, permitting no 
doubt that every resour(!o of art was lavished on 
the buildings, tt is clear that a great school of 
local artists must have existed in onhir to carry 
out those works, and that tlie artistic influence <>f 
Nalanda must have been felt in China and over 
the whole Buddhist world. We are tohl of one 
eminent Chine.so artist,, Sing-yun or Rrajnadeva, 
who painted a picture of Maif rcya Ru<ldhaand the 
ho<ihi-l\Ge during his stay at Niilanda. When 
returning to China, he took with him his painting, 
which was probably on silk. 

The site of Nalanda has never been properly 
surveyed, examined, or excavated. The rough 
and inaccurate surveys which have been jmblished 
were made long ago.' Buclianan-llamilton’s notes 
apiicared in those of A. Cunningham in 1871, 

and those of A. M. Broadley in 1872. There is 
nothing of later date. Since BroadJey’s crude 
efiorts, mud) of the ruins must have been de¬ 
stroyed. 'I'he site has been a quarry for bricks 
during many centuries, and the opening of the 
light railway must have largely iuciMsased the 
demand. \Vhen the Archa*ologic.al Depjirtment 
comes to examine the site, p<»ssiblj'^ not much 
will he left to ex])lore. Cunningham and Broadley 
found the great rectangular ecmtral rn.'iss of huihl- 
ings easily traceable in a line of mound.s running 
north ami south, a!)out 1600 ft. long by 400 broad. 


Numerous sttlpas ami other remains were visible 
in the immediate neighhoiirlioinl ; what may he 
left mnv is not known. It i.s understood that llui 
jirea has been protected from fiii tlicr spoliiiiion 
.since 1910. Many fine examples of sculptme [uoh- 
ahly still exist, and a eon.siderahle numhtu- of 
s}»eciinens were removed to the Indian Musmim, 
Calcutta, in 1891. Buchanan-Hamilton puhli.shed 
outline <lrawings of six good exami)les. Two sculp- 
(urea are figured and descriheil in Ann. Hep. Arr/i. 
SuriK of Imlid, 1903-04, pj). 213-236. The NalamUi 
.sculjitures deserve spc<ial illustration and stuily, 
which t hey have not yet recciv«'d. 

A detjiiled histoi y ol Nalanda would he a history 
of Maliayanist Buddhism, from tlu' lime of Nugar- 
juna in the 2ml cent. A.D. or }>ossihly even 
from an earlier date, until i.he M)»ha,nlmaiian 
conquest of Bihar iti A.D. 11!)7 — a period well over 
a millennium. All the mo.st noted doctors of the 
MaliAy.'ina seem to have stinlu'd at Niilanda. 

I 'I’ihetan Bmhlhiani i.s an ollshoot of the teachi)ig of 
Nalaiid.a and its rival, the Vikramasila moniistery, 
which was probably situated !it I'iitluirgluiDi m 
Bhagalpur. \\'heu Hiuen 'rsning was at Nalanda 
(A.D. 637 and 642-3) studying the Yoga .CcsYnr.^tho 
hea<l of the establishment wa.s the veneiiihle Sila- 
hhadra, then of great age, who received his visitor 
w'ith the utmost courtesy jind generosity. T-tsing, 
who spent ten years at N’ahimlfi (676-68.5), warmly 
julmired tlu^ regulations of the mona,Hl<‘ry and the 
strict discipline enforced on more than 3000 resident 
nionks. Out. of the crowds of foreign students 
W'ho arrived, not more than 20 or 30 per cent were 
.siifficiently adv.aneed to proceed witii the conises 
of stmly. Some sort of inatricuhition test seems 
to h.ave been eompulsory in order to weed out the 
weakbuigs. 

After the 7th cent., when the guidance of the 
Chinese pilgriins is lost, the notic«‘s of Nahinda 
are few and scanty, hnt there is no reason to doubt 
lhat the establishment continued to llourisli as the 
headinnarteis of Tantric Ihuldliisrn throughout the 
long domination of the Bala kings, an<l that, it was 
destroyed, like the other Buddhist institutions of 
Bihar, by MuhauDuad the son of Bakhtyai' in A.D. 
1197. The monks w'ho eseajied slanghter lied to 
'Pibi't, Nepal, or S. India, tlie buildings were 
reduee.d to ruinous heaps, and the rich libraries 
were consumed with tire. 

I.itkiiatchk,— i. Cni.S'Ksic nn aitlMH. — Hiuen Tsiang;, in S. 
Beal, llvildhint tieconh of the Wextern It'ccW, li voIh., Dostoii, 
ISS.S. or reprint, I.ontlon, I'.KUi, (ind Life of IJni.en-'I sinnj/, do. 
ISSS, new e<t., 1!)11 ; T. Watter.s, On Chirnmj's Trarets 

in India, '1 vols., do. 1004. 19(1.'^); I tsing; (I-ching), in j. 
Takakusn, A Kerord of the Iliidillri.d. HeLi,iitin, Oxtortl, IKWC, 
aiul, wiMi other pil>j;rin)8, in E. Chavaiincs, \^oyuiiex dee federina 
bonddhixlex; rnidnoire . . . anr Ira relii/inix rininenla, i'aris, 
IS<M, osji. Boot. 4 1. 

ii. /■;Taranatha, Oeschichte dea Bvddhiamua in 

Indien.,{r. A. SciiiefinT, I’ctro^^rad, IS(!9; W. Wassilieff, /.« 
floiiildhistne, tr, (J. A. I.u t.'oinine, I’aris, (Jenn. version, 

Petrof^nid, ISdo ; J. Fcrgussoii, I/iat. of Indian and Kaatem 
ArehitreOrre, ‘.i voIh., L<itid<iti, 1910. 

iii. .•! in'llAC'il.otni'Al. k.xI’Idha non. — 'M.. Martin(Buchanan- 

Hamilton), Kaatern India, i., London, ISIJ.S; A. Cunningham, 
Arch. Snrr. lie/t , i.,.Simla, 1.871 ; A. M. Broadley, livin', vj the 
Salnnda Monv.'iteriia at Ilnrodnv., JS7‘J, ami in ./.i 

pi. i. vol. .vli. fJS7t’| ; T. Bloch, ‘The Modern Nuine of Nnlanda,’ 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 440-443. ViNCKNT A. SMITH. 

NAMA.—The Naina are a branch of the tribe 
commonly <‘Ji.l led ‘Hottentots’ {o.v.), or, by tlicni- 
.selves, ‘ khoikhoin.’ They now live chiefly in the 
south-west territory, nortli of the Orange River, 
though a .sjuall jiumher (62, Ju-cording to thecen.-u,‘- 
of 19U4) jire found williin tlu; limits of the Cap< 
Colony. 'I'lie names of Creat ami 1-ittlc Nninaqiia 
hand indicate theii- habitat throueli a con.'-idernhh 
period, tliough they removed fiu ther ;unl fuitliei 
to the north in the cour.se of tlie 19th cent., wliib 
the Caj»e Records .show that, in 166;"), they wc.i* 
living as far south as Olifaiit’s River, n(*ar iId 
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j)ro.«eTit town of CManwilliain. Jiriucker, writing 
in 1899 {Mitt, dcs Si'niinars fur orientnlistc.he, 
Sprarhen, II. iii. I'JS), osliinated the number of 
‘ llot.t.entolH ’ in (;i;niian S.W. Africa at 20,000. 
lie appears to in(;In<ie the whole of these under the 
designation of ‘iXnina,’ though, strictly spfniking, 
it will not c<»v<!r them all. He s])eaks, e.g., of ‘ aus 
der Cii,j)C(»]onie eingekomrnene Narnus,’ bnt.Jonker 
Afrikaner’s people, whom he reckons among these, 
were a suh-branch of a distinct tribe, tin; Khanas 
(‘('anquas’). ’J’he Nama ‘ liave always beim, a.nd 
still art', by far the most powerful tribe among all 
the Khoiklioin’ ('I', Hahn, Tsuni-Gomn, London, 
18HI, n. 102). Ke|)orts of them reached Van Jiie- 
heek (luring the first years of the Dutch s(;ttlem(uit 
at the Cape, and he sent more than one expediti(jn 
to their country, chielly attract (id by rumours of 
eopj)er-mine.s there. The lirsl Kuropeans to c-ome 
in contact with them were Cniythof and Van 
M(^erhof, who, in 1661, visited the kraal of the 
chief ‘ Akembic ’ and enteifal into frimidly relations 
with him. They (h;scribed the Nama as larger in 
form than other Hottentots (AIexand(*.r, in 18.%, 
says that ‘ their general height was five feet .six or 
five feet seven’ {Expedition of JHscovcrij into the 
Interior of A frica., i. 9(5]) and better dres.s(‘d. Tlniy 
were acquaint(!d with the art of smelting copper 
and iron, and wore many ornaimiiifs of tlx 
metals, 'Pheir style of living, dress, and weap(mH 
seem to have; been much the same as when viHi(<'d 
by Alexander, exiicpt that the latter travelhir 
found them using ‘ some old muskets and long 
guns obtained from the colony, for four, six, or 
eight oxen each piece ’ (p. 96). In 1681 a party of 
JVama came to Caffe Town, bringing pre.sents of 
cattle and co])ji(;r ore ; and a return visit was paid 
by Ciovernor Van der Stel in 1685, wlnui he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the famous (5opi»(‘.T Mountain— 
now the ()okiey> mines. It is vmcertain whether 
these M'ere first w<nked by the Nam.a, the Hush- 
men, or some unknown immigrants in early times ; 
but that they were worked before the advent 
of Europeans, and that ‘notwif.hout a certain 
skill and good instruineiPs,’ admits of no doubt 
(Hrinck(‘r, p. 128), 'I'hc Hushmen are still em¬ 
ployed by tlie Ovanibo to dig uf> (!op)»er ore. 

The various ‘ Hottentot’ tribes ufipear to have 
been more or less at feud w ith each other w hen the 
Dutch fir.st set tied at the Cape, though it may he 
doubted whether their feuds were invariably of a 
serious (diaracter. The accounts scarcely seem 
compatible with their having lived, like the Somali 
of the fu'estmt day, in a chronic state of raiding or 
being raided. Tlie Nama sometimes altack(‘.d the 
tribes in the neighiKuirhood of the Cape Peninsula, 
but, in general, kef)t on good terms with the 
colonist,s. In 1761 Governor Tulbagh sent out an 
(^Xfiedition under Hendrik Hop, which not only 
erosscid the Namti country but penetrated beyond 
the Orange Iviver (then {or the first time seen by 
Kiiroffearis) aliont as far as 27’ S, The journal of 
the expedition is, says Theal {Hist, and Ethnog. of 
Africa, iii, 391), an interesting document, draw'n 
up by men ' who were diligent oUservers, and one 
of them had the advantage of being acquainted 
with the Hottentot language.’ 

At this time the ‘ Little Namaquas’ were found 
to be very much inifioverished, and the ‘Great 
Namatuias’ had retreated northwards, considerably 
reduced in numbers owing to an epidemic of small- 
fiox. About the same time they seem to have 
come into collision with the Herero or Daniara, 
who had reached this point in their migration from 
the north-east, and by 1791 we hear that the latter 
had been conquered and robbed of their cattle by 
the Nama. The feud thus begun went on more or 
le.ss eontiimously till quite rec'ent times. 1’liis 
state of things reached its height during the third 


quarter of the 191 h cent,., w hen Nama chiefs armed 
wit h guns heeaim'- daiige.Mms ti eebool ei .s, lei ioi iz- 
ing the country with their lawhjss hands of h(»ise- 
men. 

The tribes anciently .settl(;d in Great Namaqua- 
land who rnay he coniii.ed a.s rtail Nama are : 

The t Ao|nin or (a>|iiien, ciillcU by the IJoers ‘ Topaaars,’ 
from their hein^: farlliesl norMi i)f all the trilies—i.c. at the 
‘top’of the coiirilrv ; the | kh.'i.-rii;(Mi-khoiti or ‘ I’ransitiiimiea,’ 
also known aa ‘ Simon (’ojiifi r’s people ’ ; ifie | iiaboben or ‘ V. Id- 
I HcIiDfiKlra^'tTH ’; tho J ria'a or ‘ Ilondelznarla ’; the llkhan 

|;r"ini or ‘ Zwarthooia'; ottiors, aiicti aa the so-called ' Hcil 
Nation’ (/foot .S'atif) or IlKliatihcii, the Kha-ro'-dan of Keet- 
inatishoop, and the II og-nin or ‘ (irooldnodon,’ came in at vurv urn 
time.s from the south, us did the clan of t he Afrikaners ali eudy 
referred to, who figure so largely in MofFat’s narrative. 

The pre.sent-day Nama hitv*; hugely adopted 
European clothing and ways of living, and it is 
est imated that altout two-thirds of them are con¬ 
verts to Christ.ianily. They are pas.sion.-il ely hjiid 
of hunting (wdiicli, and cjittle-lifting, t hey formerly 
considered the only ocenpation.s wortliy of a man); 
and they make exce.lhmt he.rdsmen and w'aggon- 
drivers, hut they show- little disposition towards 
hard siiid continuous work, forwliich, imhied, their 
|>li_ysiqu(‘ is not titled, d’liey are quick-ttnii[»cred, 
pa.ssionat.c, ami, in moimuils of excitement, fero¬ 
cious, hut in gemwal good-natured and kindly, 
easily inllueneed for good or for evil, and capable 
of gre.’it devotion when once their all(H’.tion.s are 
gaimsl. 

'I lnur religion is a]»t to be emotional, not to say 
fanal i(ial, arnl to take forms more easily afipreei- 
ate«l in the Kith ciuit, tlian at the j)resent day. 

* Hendrik VVitt»oui and his jieople niiglil have been seen 
engaged in religious services of the must enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tion, with tiynm-singirig, prayer and fervent oratory, and im- 
nieihateJy afterwards mounting and riding off to attack the 
Herero, rob Un in and kill as many as po.sHihle ;—being indeed, 
as they imagined, the executioners of (lod’s judgments on 
thoH(> i)eo])le, whose po.sse.ssions were therefore a8.signed to them 
l»y the l>i\'ine dec'rec ’ (lirincker, p. 

Hut there is no grouiul for questioning their 
sincerity, or the fact that in many cases a high 
level of eharn<*-t.(!r was reached. Moffat’s account 
of Chri.stian(formerly .l.'igcr) Afrikaner {Missi.oiiari/ 
Labours, ]»p. 109, 111-113) w’ill he rememhen'd by 
most reatmrs, and—to mime no more—Al(^xander 
(i. 217) sptuik.s almost as highly of Hortman (HouL- 
man ?), a <d)ief of the Hoiultdzwarts. 

Intellectually, many of them haveshow’n marked 
ability. Christian Atrikaner seems, from the ae- 
conntalready mentioned, to Iiave been a thoughtful 
man, w'ith a thorough grasp of such allairs as (‘.nine 
w'ithin his scojie; and, more recently, Abraham 
Hlatje made his influence felt outside liis own com¬ 
munity. Of Ararnap, a member of the Afrikaiuir 
clan wlio w'as a noted warrior in his day and de¬ 
feated the Herero in 1835, Alexander .says that he 
was a modest and una.s8uming little man who, on 
clos(*r acquaintance, w as found to possess ‘ a daring 
mind, good judgment and very active habits’ 
(ii. 151). His de.scri])t.ion of Hendrik Buys, chief 
of the Vekhschoendragers, is also full of inf<u(*.st. 

Unle.sswe are to accept the view that the only 
qualities desirable in a subject population are tliose 
of a strong and Bervic(>ai)le machine, the Nama 
are a people with valuable jxjssihilities, and their 
extinction would he a matter for regret, 

'This extinction, though referred to by many 
writers as a certainty, is not likely to be more 
than partial. 'I'he mixi^l race known in Cape 
Colony as Griquas, in German S.W. Africa as 
‘Ba-stards’ (their settlements are in and about 
Rehoboth and Grootfontein), have plenty of vital¬ 
ity, good looks, and intelligence, and (Hrincker, p. 
130) supply the best skillecl w'orkmen to be found 
in Cape Colony. The German authorities have of 
recent years recognized tlieir importance as a factor 
in the community. The original settlers in Nama- 
qualand migrated from the Cape about 1868 and 
therefore derived their origin from other tribes 
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than the Naiiia ; hut tlioy have, no doubt, inter¬ 
married to a lai^^e extent with tlie latter. 

The N. African ori{.,Mn of tlie ‘Hottentots’ wa.s 
sus])e(rfed lonj 4 a^o by Motlkt (p. 5), and su<;- 
gested ind(;p(‘ndently, from tlio linguistic point of 
view, by W. fl. I. MleeU {De Notiununi Gfnprihus 
LingHarutn A/rinr Australihus, Bonn, 1851, pp. 
45-t)U), .1. Adajuson (JAGS iv. [1854] 2, 448), 
and .). Jt. Logan (‘lUhnology of the lndo-l’a«-ilic 
Islands,’ in Journal of tkc Indian 
vii.-ix. [1858-55], esp. viii. 22911'.). The Hamitic 
allinif ies of the Nama speecli m.iintainetl long ago 
by K. Lei)sius (Au/jisr.hc Grammatik, Berlin, 1880, 
Introd. p. xvi) have now been fully demonstrate*! 
by C. Meinhof.' Its deviation.s from the llamiti*^ 
tyjje are to be explainetl by its liaving asHirnilated 
Bushman words and forms; and, in any case, it 
is the branc.li most remote from the parent stock. 
Though much Hottentot tradition has been irre¬ 
coverably lost and much is recorde*! in a form 
calculated to obscure its real meaning, we can still 
trace remarkable points of contact with the (lalla, 
Masai, ami olh<u‘ Huiiiitic and half-Hamitic I-mIhis 
of Eastern Ecjuatorial Africa. Like the (Jalla, 
they consider the hare unlucky (the hunter whose 
path it crosses will lake nothing) and abstain from 
eating its (lesh (llrimdver, p. 179; Alexandtn, ii. 
250). In the Clalla saga of the origin of <lcath, 
however, the creature cursed is not the hare, but 
a bird, a species of horn bill ; *)n the ot her bn,ml, 
the aversion to the hare issha,re<l by t he .Vbyssin- 
ians, ami may therefoni have some connti.xitm with 
the old Stunitic |U'ohibition, A number of tales 
are almost identical in the. folkloi'c of the Hot ten¬ 
tots ami Bantu, except that the ex ploits attri bated 
by the latter to the hare are peif<»iimMl, according 
to the former, by the ja* ktil, which is also (nmneeted 
by the Halla with the* same or nearly iIk* same inci¬ 
dents. We may instance the well-known story 
where tlie \iare kills the lion by inducing him to 
swallow a hot, stone (Schultze, A us Natn.(da7id uyid 
Kalahari, .\ 1 vi.; BUmk, ]>. 5; for Ba.nt.u,M.S material); 
or tlie ‘Uncle Kemus’ ijpisode where Brer Rabbit 
makes a riding-horse of Bre.r box, which is told by 
the Naniji (Schultze, xxxiv.) of the jackal and the 
hyena. 

Some urmxpected light seems to be thrown t>n 
the extraordinary myth of 'I'sui ||(b)ab and bis 
^vounded knee by the Masai and Namli traditions 
recorded by Hollis. 'I'lit! Nundi (A. C. Hollis, I'kc 
Nandi., Oxford, 1909, p. 98) say that the first 
Dorobo jiroduced fiom bis leg a boy and a girl, 
who A\ ere the prog<,*nitors of the human ra<*e. ( The 
Dorobo, as by some S. African tribes the Busliineii, 
seem to be postulated as outside mankind.) Among 
the Masai the myth has bemi partly forgotten and 
has assumed the form of a fairy tale, ‘ 'riu; (Jid Man 
and his Knee’ (Hollis, Tlui Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 
147 fl’.). There is therefore some grtiuud for sup¬ 
posing, with Meinhof [Dir Duhtumj dtr Afrikaner, 
Beilin, 1911, p. 34), that tlie old iriterjiretation 
‘Wounded Knee’ is really the correct one. Hahn 
also mentions, on the authority of Wuras, that the 
Oofxl being ('rsui |)Ooab) i.s suj^ipo.se*! by the ! kora 
to live in the Red Sky and the h.vil Being (|| gaunab) 
in the Blm k Sky. llollis tells u.s that, in tht^ Masai 
belief, ‘ there are two god.s, a black one and a red 
one,’ the former, however, being good and the 
latter malevolent {The. Masai, p. 264). This may 

1 Le.hrbnch tier Nama-Sprache, Preface, p. 6f., Vie Sprachen 
der UamUen, passim. 


be something more than an accidental coincidtmee, 
but it is to be feared t haf it is too late in t he day 
to obtain a clear statement of the ! koia tradition. 
Another point is touched on by Hahn (jijt. 62, 105) : 

‘ I he ! kora say that the snake and tlie first man 
originally lived together.’ 'I’he Masai * him s relat e 
that ‘when tiod came to prt'pare the world he 
fouiul tbiee tbing.s in the lami, a Dorobo, an ele¬ 
phant, and a.serpent’ (Hollis, The iMusai, p. 266). 

Very little is known as to the tribal organiza¬ 
tion of the Hottentiits during the time v\ hen it still 
existe<l unimpaired. It is generally stated that 
tlnur chieftainships were hereditary, unlike those 
of the (ialla, who elect their chii'fs for a term of 
years. As, however, the lieretlilary iirincijile is 
recognized by some Hamitic j)eoplc,s, tfiere is jjer- 
hai»s no neeil to .su]»]>ose that it was imposed by 
the Dutch atlministration on the mistaken assuiii))- 
titui t.liat it already existeil. It is possible, however, 
that we have a bint of parallelism with (Jalla in¬ 
stitutions in the stal ements that the ‘ (Jochonnaa ’ 
(whose territory exiemled noi th - west of Cape 
'I'own, as fai‘ as Olifant’s River) wvrv ‘in two 
divisions umb r tin* ('hiefs Oedasoa a,nd (fonnema’ 
('riieal, ii. 126), and that tlui same was the case 
with the ‘ (Jhainouijuas,’ the next tribe to the east, 
of whom Theal says : 

‘ Ttiere was hUII in name a cliief of the Chainoininas, but in 
lliut l.riltc was now divided into two clans under the 
captains Kluns and Koopinati ’ (ii. *211)). 

Apart from the wrong use of the word ‘clan’ in 
t his pa,s.sage, it may be pe.nnissilth^ to ilonbt whether 
the hi.section ol the tribe w as nieri'Iy accidental, a.s 
here supposed. I'ln; (Jalla legiilarly have tw'o 
chiefs (not appoinletl siiiiiillaneonsly, so (hat om* 
is always junior to the ot-lict), ea.ch presiding over 
om? section of the trilie. Ah.'xaiidci-, in aiiswiu' to 
a <|Uestion as to the sm'cession among the Nama, 
was told that ‘the eldest son of the last chief is 
Hc.Uu't.cAl ’ ('ll. 171); \>ut, though lie was a i*.ave.fu\ 
ol>server, some other information elicited on the 
same oecasitin (whether through a,n iiiterpret-er or 
from I >ut,( b-speaking uatives rmuaius uiicortsiin) 
suggests tba,t. be sbouhl be read with eant.iou. He 
says, e.</., that ‘nothing is known «)f lucky or 
unlncky days, omens,’ etc. (i. 172), ami elsewliere 
that some of the Na.ma ‘ even have no mimes ’ (i. 
165). 1 be best recmit account- of this people is 

S<*liult J w.s* Na.maland and Kalahari, w hich 
contains, hifrr alia, a collection of sixty-eight f*)lk- 
tales ami fables, taken down at first band. 

I.i ikuaturk,— In addition to the works Hpccifii cl under Litera¬ 
ture in art. lloriKvidiH ma,\ he mentioned : L. Scludt^e, .‘tuji 
M(una/aiut innl Hu/it/ntri, ,h na, liinT ; G. McCall Theal, Hist, 
and I'll h iiinjritphij td' A/riru Honlh o) Ihr Zn mhrm, li vols., Lon¬ 
don, l!li)7-i(i (vois. ii. anti iii. I'orre-ipnnd to vola. i. and ii. o( 
the lli,st. nf .S. Ajrica in Ihc earlier ed.); Mt'nu’nte und be- 
knn/tfp flrsc/inpnii'i mn dr kaiip dt-r (lordi'-honp, nsnens een 
Ifaia'iThanl I’wn een,/* H]/s naur /irt. [iinm’nsh' ran Afrika. door 
liel hand der k/rI nr and i/roo/e i\ainiaiiias, AmaterdaMi, 1778 (a 
H r. ed. wus fiuhliaiied smiultimeonKl*), containing the journal 
of Hendrik Mop; J. E. Alexander, d n llxpedition of Jiiscomry 
into the Interior of Africa, tlirom/h the hitherto tmdesirribed 
Countries'f ffa Creat aynaipia,'>, Bosehmans, and Hill Dam- 
aras, c vols., l.ondon, IH.'tH ; P. H. Brincker, * Die Kingehorenen 
Deutsch-Suiiwest-AfrikaH,’ in Mitte.iliinijen des Seminars fur 
on'entalische Sprachen, Merlin, u. iii. C. Meinhof, 

Lehrhueh der \ama-Spruche, Ih rlin, IfXlU (= Lehrbucher des 
Seminars fiir orieiUaltsche. Sprachen, xxiii.), and Die Sprachen 
der Hamilen (wil.h appendix hy F. von liUschan, ' Hamitische 
Tvpen,’ illiistrateri with fihoiographs), Hamhnig, IHI2; R. 
Moffat, Missioiiarp Labours and Scenes in Sniilherii Africa, 
LoiKlon, 1842 ; J. Irle, Die //ercro, HnterKloh, liiOti, coniainiinf 
much valiiuhlf firsthand information as to the Nama and Herero 
wars between 18(50 and the German annexation. 

A. VViCRNEU. 
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Primitive (G. Foucart), p. 130. 

Arabic (1). S. Margolioutji), p. 136. 

Babylonian (A. T. Clay), p. 140. 

Buddhist.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Celtic.— See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Chinese (J. Dyeh Ball), p. 143. 

Christian (J. MoffaTT), p. 145. 

Egfyptian (G. Foucaut), J). 1.51. 

Greek.—See ‘ Indo-Euro[)(Uin.’ 

Hebrew (G. B. Gray), p. 155. 

Hindu.—See ‘ Indo-Euroj)ean.’ 

NAMES (Primitive). — I. Data. —In Hats to 
which new references are beirip^ added daily we 
lind abundant information concernirif^ the name.s 
of non-civilized races in almost all parLs of the 
world, but the connexions between these facts are 
not noticed dnrinf' a first readin^f. The synthetic 
attempts at e.\planation by the totem (J. G. 
Frazer), by animism (hi. B. TyJor), and by tabu 
(S. Keiiiaeli) cover only some of tlie phenomena or 
submit to a one-sided theory facts which cannot in 
their entire ran^jje lo^neally he adjusted to it. The 
best method seems to he to try to chissify the 
])rinc,ipal {.groups of facts relating to the name 
without first connectinj.? them with each other, 
and retain only the facts which (!on.stantJy recur 
among the majority of present-day non-civilized 
races, and consequently among races and tribes 
wliioh never (!ould have had historical connexions 
with each other. 

1, Name-gfivingf. — A general fdmracteristic is 
the importance attached to the giving of the name 
among the uncivilized. The personality—and the 
rights and obligations connected with it—could not 
exist without lliis preliminary condition. 'I’lie 
giving of tlie name, either at birth or in certain 
fixed circum.stances (in the case of successive 
names), is generally a solemn social ceremony, with 
a fixed ritual of a pult)lic character. The choice of 
the name may he reserved to certain persons other 
than the jjarents— &.g., the chief (ci. J. Henry, 
UArne cTunpeuple africain, les Bambara^ Munster, 
1910, p. 170), who sometimes explains in public the 
reasons of his choice, and then comninnieates it to 
the mother. The name is conferred either by a 
representative of the social group or—most fre¬ 
quently—by the father or mother, showing the 
double bond uniting the child to the social group 
and to one or both of the parents (see MoTHER- 
KlQlIT). 

Nanie-glvlnpr does not necessarily take place at birth. It 
may be deferred until suitable circumstances arise in the 
plionotnena of the exterior world (astrology, seasons, signs of 
roil . etc.) or simply until the lapse of an astronomical period 
of Lnm- {t.q., the 20 th day among the Oraibis, with exposure to 
the rays or the sun; cf. II. R. Voth, ‘Oraibi Natal Customs,' 
Field Coluininaii Museum, anthrop. ser., v. vi. no. 2, Chicago, 
1905, p. 47). In the instances quoted in § 3 much longer intervals 
of delay will he found. In such cases provisional designations 
are invented for practical purposes, such as recognition and 
address. This is the Urst sign that the essential purpose of 
the name is not identidcation or recognition. 

2 . Classes and varieties.—It is impossible to 
mention here all the kinds of titles suggested to 
the mind to designate human beings, hut, if we 
attempt to claaaify the thousands of individual 
cases according to the circumstances in which the 
names are assigned, we find that the classes of 
names may be suggested by: (1) sex, (2) order of 
birth, (3) the repetition of the names of near rela¬ 
tives or of paternal or maternal ancestors, (4) order 
of age, (5) name of the elan, group, tribe, or nation, 
(6) a characteristic circumstance (change of office, 
condition, etc., initiation, etc.). The name may 
he derived from (I) a physical feature, (2) an ono¬ 
mastic list of animals, plants, inanimate things. 


Indo-European (L. H. Gray), p. 162. 

Iranian.—8ee ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Japanese (T. Harada), p. 167. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), }>. 169. 

Lapp (C. J. Billsun), n. 170. 

Muslim.—See ‘Arabic, 

Roman.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Slavic.—See ‘ Indo-F^hir(»[)ean.’ 

Sumerian ( 8 . IJ. Langdon), j). 171. 

Syriac (E. W. Brook.s), j). 175, 

Teutonic. —See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

and phenomena of nature, (3) names of gods, spirits, 
fetislies, the dead, etc., (4) a motto or an alhision 
to a historical or mythical fact, or a euonymons 
sentence, (5) a statement derived from a hi.storical 
fact or from the life of an individual, (6) a con¬ 
nexion between the individual and hi.s liuman or 
supernatural protectors. But such lists arii never 
complete, and are of no real use. Kniimerationa 
like those given by A. van Gennep [Les UUcs de 
passage, Paris, 19u9, p. 88) are neither complete 
nor comprehensive ; there is no logical connexion 
between the twelve or fifteen kinds of names which 
they place in groups. They will he found in the 
present article arranged and explained in a difi’er- 
ent way. 

The attention of ethnologists should he drawn to the ituminer- 
.ble ‘ designatioiiH' eniployed by primitive racses either among 
themselves or before strangers in order to hide their real names. 
These are not names ; they have none of the characteristics of 
names. Their apparent multitude has misled many investi¬ 
gators; their elimiJiation, on the other hand, leads to the sur¬ 
prising discovery that the number of real riajnes is very small 
and shows that the choice of these names hy primitive peoples 
all over the world has always been guided hy the same four or 
five ideas. 

3 . Change of name.—(n) Ordinary men. —The 
name Ls independent of the physical existence of 
the person. In otlier words, not only is it not neces¬ 
sarily given at birth, hut it may be changed once 
or oftener in the course of life, either in circum¬ 
stances determined beforehand or as a result of 
certain unforeseen eircumstanees. 

A great many races may he cited among whom 
a provisional name, purely for jnactical purposiis, 
is given to the new-horn infant, and its real name 
(that of an ancestor, or tlie so-called totemic or 
theoi»horic name) is conferred, with a jirescrihed 
ceremony, when the child reaches a ce.rtain age 
marked hy some visible sign (first tooth, end of 
suckling, puberty, etc.), 

Thun, In Australia and among the Malays, children are named 
at first according to their order of birth. Tylor (/'C^ i. 2511 ff.) 
gives similar tacts tor America, among the I>akol.aH and the 
Sioux. In Africa—e.g., among the Basonga (C. van Overhergh, 
‘The Bason^e,’ Mmiogr. e.thnogr. iii. [1908] 277) — the provi¬ 
sional name la a diminutive of that of a man or woman of the 
village, who will be a provisional protector of the child. Among 
the Manjas (H. Gaud, ‘Les Mandjas,' Monogr. ethnogr. viii. 
[1911] 327) the real name is not given until about the age of 
seven years. Name-giving is delayed among some races until 
adult age— e.g., among the natives of British Oolumhia (C. Hill- 
Tout, jA/ xxxvll. [1907] 308-310). Young Australiana do not 
give up their provisional names until the age of puberty (of., 
e.g., (xB^, pt. li., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 320). 

In reference to Buccessive name-changing, tradi¬ 
tionally fixed cases must he carefully di.stinguislied 
from exceptional circumstances. For the lixed 
cases the most constant phenomenon is the obliga¬ 
tory change of name at the time of general * initia¬ 
tion ’ of the young men (this must not be con¬ 
founded with ‘secret societies’). 

The Walyau (I). Livingstone, Last Journals in Central 
Africa, London, 1874, i. 81) and the Sherbro (T. J. Alldridge, 
I'he Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, IIKU, p. 173) are two 
good examples from African peoples. The same change is 
practised in Polynesia (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 
1830, 1. 3*22-824, was the first to notice this custom, numerous 
oxamples of which have been collected since by anthropological 
’iterature). 
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Among other occasions on which the savage 
changes his name, the following are the most im- 
ortaiit. (i.) Parents change their names at tlie 
irth of their first child (see, e.g.^ T. Engels, * Les 
Wangata,’ Congolaise, ii. [1911] 29, and cf. 

pt. ii., Taboo, pp. 331, 339, on the name of 
parents called ‘ Father of IS ’ and ‘ Mother of N *). 
(ii.) l^arents take a new name at the death of a 
child. This has two variants: (o) a person gives 
up his name and takes that of the deceasetl (Miia- 
quakies [cf. M. A. Owen, Folk lore of the Mus- 
quakie Indians of N. Anierira, London, 1904, n. 
83J); and ()3) all the chief members of the family 
change their name.s, either for a fixed time or 
altogether (savages of California, Columbia, HorntM>, 
Tasmania, etc., cited by A. Bros, La lldigion 
des peuples non civilises, Paris, 1907, p. 19711’.). 
These two processes, suggested by opposite reasons 
(see §8 and II. below), really have a common source. 
Frazer’s remarks on the duration of these changes 
of name (GB'^, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. 372) will be exam¬ 
ined below (§ lo {d)). (iii.) A person changes his 
name after any striking event in his life, some¬ 
times by successive replacements, sometimes by 
accumulation. The most complicated systems 
(apj)arently arising from ethnic fusions) are 
observed on the west coast of Afri(!a—Dahomey, 
the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Benin (cf., e.g., A. Le 
H 6 ri 8 s 6 , VAneien royaurne du Dahomey, Paris, 
1911, p. 23511'.). (iv.) Lastly, the most curious 
case 01 periodical adaptation of the name to regular 
exterior circumstances is that of the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia, where the nobles had 
a winter and a summer name (cf. Gli^, pt. ii.. Taboo, 
p. 386). Here we see that feature so chara<;teristic 
of pre-Columban American religions—the pre¬ 
dominance of astrological and seasonal elements in 
the garb of religion and ethic.s. 

From the long list of unforeseen events entail¬ 
ing a change of name the following are typical 
examples. The new name to be taken may be 
revealed by a dream or an oracle (e.g., in Dahoiney). 
More frequently the name is changed after a 
dangerous illness; the new name is revealed by 
the medicine-man or the sorcerer (see, e.g., R. 
Schmitz, Baholoholo, Brus.sels, 1911, p. 327). The 
acce.ssion of a king may oblige all those bearing 
the same name to take a new name at once under 
pain of death (cf,, e.g., A. K 6 ville, Les Religions 
des jfteuples non-civilisAs, Paris, 1883, i. 41 ; GB^, 
pt. 11 ., Taboo, ch. vi, § 4). The cases of this kind 
are connected with prohibitions, which will be dis¬ 
cussed below (§ lo). Lastly, the new names con- j 
ferred by the favour of the chief on his brothers, j 
officials, and servants (l^e 116riss6, p. 23.5) should 
rather be connected with the theory of accumula¬ 
ted names (see below, § 4 ). 

(h) Chiefs and priests. —The names of the inter¬ 
mediaries between the community and the auner- 
natural powers are subject to special rules. The 
name of an individual before the new condition is, 
as a rule, replaced by a new name, the choice and 
the conferring of which are the object of a ritual 
and processes of transmission fixed with the great¬ 
est care. This class of persona includes medicine¬ 
men, sorcerers, and members of already organized 
priesthoods, as well as chiefs, princes, and kings, 
the theory of the proceeding being the same for 
them all (cf. below) and dili'ering only by the 
difi'erent degrees of evolution of the primitive idea. 
The giving of the new name might take f)lace(l) 
at the professional initiation of the .sorcerer or 
medicine-man, ( 2 ) at his entrance into the priestly 
body, (3) at the conclusion of the initiation or 
training in the college of priests, or (4) on the 
occasion of his first entrance into office. (For the 
most typical examples of these facts see works 
cited above.) For sovereigns or chiefs of groups 


the protocol of the kings of Dahomey on theii 
accession (Le H(;riss6, pp. 13-16), with its barbarian 
com])lication, is a good example, half-way between 
the primitive method of the Bu.shongo (E. Torday 
and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, Brussels, 1910, p. 
108) and the learned and civilized elal<oration of 
the coronation-names of the kings of Siam. The 
three great cla.s.se.s of names of royal ac<;e8,sion 
seem to be: (1) the groups of theophoric or theo- 
genic names showing the connexion between these 
sovereigns and the powers which rule the world or 
are the national protectors of the ethnic group ; 

(2) the names ex)»res.sing the rights of the new 
chief to govern a certain district or group of men ; 

(3) the motto-name.s recalling din^ctly or by allu¬ 
sion (by diction, sentiment, etc.) a great event of a 
mythological or historical kind. 

The moat typical African sericH has been collected in Dahomey 
by Le ILirissi^ (p. 13)— e.g., for Dako-Donnu and for Dnf; Oh'adJ* 
( = * the fish-kin^' of the ocean escape(i from the net’), in which 
the theory of the divine origin of the nionar(;h.\ is coml)ined 
with the allusion to events of a historical kind in a manner 
which perhaps explains Ihe origin and formation of the powers 
of royalty for a large part of the African continent (cf. Kixa 
[Egyptian]). 

The successive and accumulated names (cf. § 4 below) of the 
kings of the Havili are examined in K. E. Dennett, Af the Back 
of the Black Man’s Mind, London, llklfi, p. I0U(in spite of its 
obscurities and laonnie, very exi'usahle in siicli a new and com- 
)licated subject, Dennett's treatment of ttiis suhje^f' to b« 
lighly recommended). In the opinion of the present writer, 
these names are tJie most primitive examples aircessible with 
rerUiinty of the way in which the name of the chief was 
ceived as having to express a necessary connexion with the 
supernatural beings or forces whose intermediary he was. K. 
A. W. Budge {Osiris and the Egyptian Itesnrrection, London, 
1911, p. 242) has made a thorough comparative study of these 
African * strong names ’ and those of the I’haraohs (ct. Namkb 
[E g.)pLiaiil). 

4 . Superimposed or accumulated names. —A long 
with names whicb are successively changed we 
lintl, though in a fragmentary state in dillerent 
parts of the world, tlie practice of acctirnulating 
nanie.s. Accumulated names may be grouj)ed in 
two categories. (1) Those of the lirst class, purely 
‘optical’ in form, do not imply any es.sential 
change in the individual ; they simi)ly state his 
relation to bis own people, or group, or to the 
world of spirits. Stxcli, e.g., are the tbr(>e names 
of the Ba’ngongo—the first i.s the individual name, 
the second, ]»receded by the sign hbn, is that of the 
mother, and the third, preceded by the jirelix a, is 
that of the father (cf. Torday and Joyce, p. 108). 
(2) The second class compri.ses the names which, 
by being added to the first name, one after another, 
connect it with axicumulated for(;es t)r protections, 
and each time add to the personality of the hearer. 

SurnamcH, ‘good’ names, euonyinous names, form a transi- 
on-groiip between these two groiijiH. They must be carefully 
dislinguishcd from simple indicating Burname, 8 , describing the 
individual, or referring to a memorable event which has 
happened to him (cf. ft 3 ). 

' ne of the best examples of the process of accumulating 
les, which has heon very little inveytigated, is that of 
Dahomey (Le lli'iri.s.Hc, p. ‘Z’.ih, unfortunately not clearly de¬ 
scribed) where the chiid, heyides his ap)>arent names (rank and 
place of birtli, physical peculiarity, etc.) and his real secret 
name (derived from Uie prote(;tin(jf fetish of one of his parents), 
afterwards receives a name derived from that of the divine 
lior of the life of the family-group (c.y., the names derived 
11 S6, the thunder-god, or Ilaun, the sky-god—SosiiU, 
Sosa, etc., Hamijd, eU-.;, and then a name of a protecting spirit, 
vcaled at a certain stage of adolescence Vjy an oracle. 

Although the theory cannot yet be demonstrated 
with the iieces.s.'iry number of proofs, tlie present 
writer suggests that the series of names given to 
one persmi, far from being a later (u)ni})licaLion, 
is a survival of a state which precediul cliange.s 
of name and probably even the single fixed 
name. 

5 . Names of the dead. —Newly-born children 
receive the mimes of deeeased meinlicrs of their 
family, aciairding to fixed rules, arranged before¬ 
hand in a definite order, or determined at the 
moment of birth by traditional [irocesses (dreams, 
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divination, inantic ceremonies, canonical revela 
bioiiK, etc.). 

Exaniples occur anion^' all the races of tlie 
world. Of all the facts connected with names this 
is the one whose universality is the most remark¬ 
able. 

Amoiijf the Wa’fi^fata of the African (^onjfo the oldest child 
takes Llie name of one of file fatfn-r’e anccHtore ; for the otlicrs 
tin; fatiii r cliooHes tlie names of otJier ain eHtors, and eometi 
ailowH tiieHi; to he taken in Liie maternal line (KiikcIh, p. 2tf). 
The flrMl-iiorri amoujf the VVare^as takes the name of tlie 
imternal rand fattier, tlie socond that of ttie father’s eldest 
liroiln r, tlie tinrd that of the maternal tfrandfather, etc. (K. 
Dclliaise, ‘ I^es Ware^fa,’ Montigr. f.thmnjr. v. |ltK)9) l.'j.’t). Tli 
Haholotiolos jfive tfie child the name of a j>at«iriial aiicestor or of 
a (lead relative revealed by the son^erer (.Schmitz, * Lew Haholo- 
liolo,' )'/>. ix. (1912] :i27). Amon^; the Ualiilias the name given is 
tlial of a dead relative of tiie paternal liranch (in which case it 
is given iiy the child’s father], or, in certain cases determined 
hy divination, of a relative of tlie maternal branch (in which 
case it is conferred hy the mother) (t.’olle, ‘ Les Ifalnba,’ if>. 
X. (1914J 2.M). Among liie Taliwi of Guinea the child re¬ 
ceives the n line of a dead anci'stor after a divinatory test (cf. 
below (2)); and the proceeding seems general there (M. II. 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897). The mere 
enumeration of the known facts for the continent of Africa 
would exceed the limits of the present article, and those given 
here are only from the most recently piihlished. For Asia 
and Australasia a series snflicient for demonstration was given 
by Tylor (ii. 3fT.) with the necessary references, to which 
are to be added the inriumerahle facts gaihered together since 
in the imnieTise bihliograpliy of etimniugical periodicals. The 
examples taken from tiie Klionds and from New Zealand are 
typical for Asia and Australasia. The same abundance of 
definite facts exists throughout the whole of the New W’orld, 
among the Algompiins, the Tuciillis, the Nntkus, the Kskimos, 
the Kuloshes, the natives of Vancouver, and the Yumanas of 
Oali/ornia. It will h<> noticed tliat the giving of the name of 
the dead ancestor does not usually take place at birth (see 
above, § »). Ghservations made hy the first explorers of the 
New World show that the giving of the name of ancestors was 
practised tiv a rniiltitude of races wliich arc now Christianized 
or have disappeared (cf., the naive account of B. do 

Sahagun, Hist. i)>>nt*raie dca chases de la Nouvclle-b'sfxidnt;, tr. 
1). .Joiirdanet and R. Hlmeoii, Baris, 1880, p. 4.Mt, of the name 
givtm to the new-born child among tlie Aztecs, of one of his 
grandfathers, ‘ tiiat he miglit sliare the fortune and tlie lot of 
this relative by carrying tlieni on’ ; see also II. de Linschot, he. 
grand Hontir.r de mer, Amsterdam, KWH). Lastly, the fac.t that 
a similar practice has been found among the latest non-civilized 
brandies (Ijapus) of the continent of N. Kurope (G. F. Klenun, 
Knit II rgi'schicnte, Leipzig, 1813-52, lii. 77) completes the con¬ 
vincing proof of the universality of tlie custom. 

'rii(5 ^Gviu^ of tlie riiifiK! of dtuid relatives is 
either (1) subject to an order fixed by the law or 
custtim of the .social ^rouji, or (2) reguhited by pro- 
ce.MHeH of divination. 'J'lie first of (lie.se modes 
iiuirks a c.ousiilerjilde ]>rogress in evolution, and 
forms one of the rinn:s of tran-sition bet ween tlie 
non-civilized staj^e and the semi-civiliztid. It 
cannot., therefore, he regarded as helonf(in<>; to 
jirimitive [leojdes, and the cases emimerateti above 
(§ 2) )j:ive a siitlii’ienl. idea of it. On the contrary, 
the idea of liavin;.^ recourse to exterior aid, revealed 
by divination, in order to lind out the name of tlie 
dead to he given to the new-born cliild, helon«j;H 
rather to the {.(roup of eoncejits which may, rela¬ 
tively, he calleil primitive. 

It is not surprising to find here an infinite variety of divina¬ 
tory methods. Although the p.s.\ chologi(;al mainspring is a 
single one, its external manifestation has assumed a thousand 
dilTereiit osyiects. Tlie iirinciyial classes are; (a) indication by 
a dream ; e.g., tbe dead of the Waregas indicate in a dream to 
the inotfier tbe name of the child about to be born, and among 
the Halulias their desire is shown by dreams of a mysterious 
kind, which are explained hy the priest ; the same methods 
recur In Brazil and over the whole of 8. America ; (5) the dream 
with direct meaning may be replaced by the vision of an 
abnormal or inexplicable pbeiionienon or by violent pains 
during aooouchemont (Baholoholos and Balubas), of which the 
priest gives tiie exyilanation, as in tbe case of the dream ; (c) 
still more fretpiently the child itself reveals its name by (ap}>ar- 
ently, at least) indicating its desire when it is shown a number 
of objects that had lielonged to various deceased ancestors 
(Guinea), either liy looking as if It recognized them or by stretch¬ 
ing its hand towards ttiein (Belgian Congo); or it Interrupia a 
list of names of ancest ors recited to it by crying or sneezing 
(New Zealand, Tatar dheremiss); (</) divination by the auto¬ 
matic combination of external material elements constitutes a 
kind of mystifial writing’; combinations of leaves, small sticks, 
strings, or uiovements in a liijuid indicate the name of a dead 
relative to be given to the child, and are regarded assigns of 
the wi.sli of invisible beings (the method of the Khonds—grains 
of rice thrown into a cup of water— Is a good example); (s) 


physical resemblance —blemishos, signs, or sjx'cial marks on the 
liody betw'een tlie riew-liorii child and the liead person whose 
name he must take (Indian Nutkas, Indian Kaloshes, inhaliitants 
of V'ancouver in America; Wa-.’'Jyika 8 , Guinea, Vonilias in 
Africa; the examples in Australasia have not yet been classi¬ 
fied). This short list is all that can be given here. 

6. Totemic name.—He.sides a person’s names, 
surnames, new names, successive or accumulated, 
modifyin{(, .strengthening, or adding to his person¬ 
ality, there are tlie names wliich have been clas-sed 
hy anthropological literature under tlie vague and 
incomjilete term ‘ totemic’ (see d'oiEMLSM). 

The totemic nami! of a person may be tradition¬ 
ally constant. This tendency to fixity is a step 
towards tlie family name and the generic name of 
the social and religious group. It is often in such 
a case an embryo of the theoyihoric or theogeriic 
names of ad vamped societies. We may therefore 
doubt a priori whether this fixity is a primitive 
characteristic. The totemic name revealed acci¬ 
dentally by an unforeseen event, hy divination, or 
hy a direct dream is, on the contrary, in the com¬ 
parative frequency of its manife.station among 
pre.sent savage races, a probable survival of the 
primitive process of the individual choice of the 
totem. This is suggested, however, with the 
reservation of a more complete examination, which 
it is not i>ossil)le in the present state of anthropo- 

ii'al reseandi to conduct with the necessary 
strictness, d’his presumption is strengthened hy 
tlie ob.servation of many cases in which the giving 
of the totemic name is tlie result of the direct use 
of ilivination, notaccidentally, hut regularly, eitlier 
at birth or at a change in the ]H!rsonality of the 
individual. In such cases the divinatory proeeed- 
ings are similar to those employed for the names 
of the dead given to newly-horn cliildren (see above, 

§ 5), the most fref|Ui‘nt being the chanted enumera¬ 
tion of lists of rmines of ‘tot.ems’ or ‘sjiirits,’ 
stopping at the one which coincides with tlie de¬ 
liver}' of the mother or a cry of the child. ’I’lie 
variants (uted by Krazor [Toteniisni avd Kxoqomyy 
London, 1910, i. SI If., for the Samoans, Quiidies, 
Hervey Islanders, etc.) give illustrative examples. 
The names of the mysterious forces, beings, or 
spirits,’ and of tlie animals, plants, or substances 
wliich they inhabit, of tlie colours which invari¬ 
ably attract them, ami of phenomena hy which 
tliey show themselves, form a signilicant list of 
hat the primitive man wishes to get from the 
totemic name. The use of the constant traditional 
totemic name, afterwards common to a grouji, will 
be examined below (§ ii). 

7 . Pronunciation of the name.—The pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name has effects regarded as irresistible 
—and by ‘ pronunciation ’ is meant, at least primi¬ 
tively, the ‘ declamation,’with c.hanted intonation.s, 
rhythm, and melopceia. The force of this proriun- 
ciiition is the same for men, animate being.s, 
visible or invisible, sjiirits, genii, demons, gods, 
spirits animating things aiinareiitiy inanimate, etc. 
—for tbe weakest as well as for the strongest. 
Spirit-raising, exorcism, possession, sorcery, and 
oaths, in all their infinite variety, are based on 
this imperiou.s handling of names. I’lie chief 
fiperations of primitive magic-religion and black 
magic rest above all on the knowledge and pro¬ 
nunciation of the names which they claim to 
attract, subject, or obtain in an amicable or hostile 
manner. Commands of man to the beings or forces 
of tliis world cannot be imagined without the pro¬ 
nunciation of their names. Properly addressed, 
these lyings cannot escape from the order given 
them. If spirits and the dead are subdued by 
the calling of their names, why be surprised at the 
idea that one may cause a man’s death by taking 
away his name, or by incorporating it by sorcery 
with a substance that is to be destroyed? And 
why be astonished, on the other hand, that the 
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man can protect himself by entrusting his name to 
a material object with which he incorporates it, 
and then hiding in a place known to nobody ? (For 
the mnumerahle circumstantial j)roofs of this 
general theory see the books mentioned above, 
§§ 1-6.) Tlie alhnity between the pronunciation 
of the name and the nersonality is as certain as a 
chemical reaction, witn the same fatally noees.sary 
effects, even although it is without the wi.sh or 
contrary to the wish of the person who jnonounces 
it. 'Fhe attracting takes place of itself, with all 
its inevitable consequences. 

Hence the belief that the name attracts the fate of the person 
bearinjr it; e.g., the Wa’ngata (Erifjels, p. 30) helieve that, if all 
the children of one family die at an early iiffe, the canse i.s the 
danger which their name contains, and they call the next child 
‘He who is deprived of a Name,' in order to shield him from 
the unknown risk. Hence, in the majority of cases, the charifres 
of name after an illness (see 5 5 ), and also tlie idea of the 
Hccliuanas, Nuvalio Indians, and Now Mexicans that the mere 
pronunciation of certain names of spirits or ^fodscan cause real 
floods or storms, either at any time or at certain periods 
(e.f/., in winter). The theory of unlucky names or names 
of evil auffury of advanced reli^dons is a normal evolution 
of these facts, whicii recur universally among non-civilized 
races. 

The power of the name i.s naturally in proportion 
to that of the jxirson whom it calls uji, man, s]nrit, 
or god, and specializml in the attributes of tliat 
being. A practical conseqmtnce of this principle, 
important for the problem of totemism (q.v.), i.s 
that the carefully recited [ironunciation of the 
toteiiiic name of a dead person can reciall (hat 
person to life {cf. Frazer, Toti'mis'm and Exogamy, 
1. 43) ; and (,he fact that the dea<l gives over to 
death his personal name, but keeps his totemic 
name, is also important. 

8 . Names prescribed by circumstances.—One of 
the first cons<M]uences of the pow<u of names is 
seen in the rule that certain names must he given 
to certain persons in certain fixed circumstances, 
which place them in fat al afrmity with tlie power 
of certain forces or spirits (who possess or are pre¬ 
pared to prote(;t these names). Physical marks, 
jicculiarities of place or time of hirtli, natural 
phenomena, terrestrifil or astronomical, the thou¬ 
sand alleged revelations of invisible wills, establish 
infinite vari(!ties peculiar to each of the groups of 
Tiou-civilized races, and cannot be further detailed 
here. 

One (:a.se (not yet investigated) may help to the understanding 
of the general theory of siu li eases. It is that, of tlie namea of 
twins, whose uppearance (in Africa chiefly) has always created 
characteristic religiou.s manifestations. With most of the 
Jlantu peoples twins must always receive the same names—e.}/., 
Ahuri and Nohese tor hoys, and Alnida and Tindahe for girls, 
among the Mangbattus (cf. Monogr. rthiLogr. iv. [lUhSll, where 
the author has unfortunately omitted to* say what were the 
functions of the spirits to whom these names belong). The 
example of the Ilaluhas (cf. Colle, p. 2f>2) throws fresh light on 
the matter ; twins there invariably receive the names of two 
former kings, Kyuiigu and Kaliya, probably twins, who went 
mad. The ilivine character of mad kings and priests in the 
niajorit v of non-civilized religions is well known, and this case 
of ‘ totemism ’ jieculiar to t wins should he carefully compared 
with the facts collected by E. S. Harllaiid in his Primitive 
J> liter)lity, London, llllO, 

9 . Secret names.—A second inevitable conse- 
queiice of a similar intrinsic power of the name is 
the development of the idea of withdraAving the 
name from the eventually dangerous use that iniglit 
be made of it, by keeping secret the real names of 
persons. 

(a) Men. — For men Ave have the series of secret 
names, universal among primitive races, the char¬ 
acteristic cases of which are found in the Indies, 
in the Far East, among the shamanist peojiles of 
the north in Asia; in .Senegal, l>aliomey, the 
Congo, S. Africa, and Abyssinia in Africa; among 
the Arancanians, the Indians of <3iile, the 
Colombians, the Navahos, the Indians of Texas 
and of other jiart.s of the United States in tlie tAvo 
Americas; and among all the races of Australasia 
(for an early list of t,hese facts see Bros, p. 197, 


and esjiccially GB^, Avhere will he found the 
chief bibliography on the subject doAvn to about 
1895). 

'riiis explains the custom of having for the indi¬ 
vidual an ordinary name, for daily use, and a real 
nanu;, which he alone knows (or Avhich e\en has 
sonictime.s been given to him at his birth by his 
parent.s unknown to him). Sometimes this name 
is given iluring the iirst. years of life ; some¬ 
times it is revealed secretly to the individual, on a 
lixefl occasion, by his parents, the fetish-man, or 
the priest, or by a priestly college [c.g., on tlie 
occasion of entraiiee upon the duties of diviner 
sorcerer, priest, cliief, king, etc*.). The most 
frequent case is that of tlie secret name Avliispered 
by tlie mother in her child’s car on the day of his 
birth (cf. PC'^ ii. 431 for tlie IMandingoes). He 
wlio possesses tliis secret name Avill iievi'r reveal it 
to anyliody, and in all circnnistances his ordinary 
name will be used, or tlie various accumulated 
names cited above (cf. etc.). 

(/>) Spirit*!, gods, and the dead. —Like men, 
spirits, genii (and later gods), and the <lead luwe 
also secret names, for the same purpose of protec¬ 
tion, or for keeping their jiowers intact. 3'he secret 
name gatliers strength from a jnoliihition (.see 
heloAv, § 10 (a)) of nronnnciation, of pictograjihic 
representation, ana later of repre.sentation in 
Avriting. The names of the jirotecttive Hjiirits called 
totems share in the.se jirutections and prohibitions 
((‘.f., e.g., Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 16). 
The secret of tlie real name of the gods leads us to 
the dividing-line between non-civilized and civilized. 
The knowi«‘dge of these secret names jilays a con¬ 
siderable part in the magic-religion of advanced 
races (aiin in all their black magic) ; and the 
mystery of these secret names of the classical gods 
has lieen very often so carefully preserved by the 
depositories of tliis treasure tliat even to-day we 
do not know the real personal names of most of the 
great ligures of past religions ; it is only the aji- 
parent names that Ave know. 

10. Forbidden names.—By a natural transition 
another conseijneTu e, even more varied in its mani¬ 
festations, is to surround names Avith a host of 
jirol.ectioiis or prohibitions, Avliich ethnografiliy has 
someAvhat arbitrarily called ‘ tabus.’ 'J iio cases of 
name-tahus can be (counted by thousands. 'J’hey 
may, hoAVCA'cr, he classilied for practical purposes 
as follows, {a) The personal name of tJie indivodnal 
must not be pronounced, in some cases even by 
hini.self. This [iroliibition is jiarallel to the custom 
of the secret name. It has the same variants and 
inodes of time, place, and circumstance. This 
point was noticed during the llrst synthetic re¬ 
searches by 'I'ylor (Early Hist, of MariJcmd'^, 
Lomlon, 1870, p. 142), and anthropological literature 
(esjiecially GB’’^) has since accumulated so much 
information on it that simple geographical indica¬ 
tions Avill he suflic.icnt here, referring for enumera¬ 
tions to the two works cited. 

I'rohihition naturally inoreasos in strictness according to the 
importance of the individual. Jt attains its niaxiniuni when 
the latter, on account of his virtues, has received a iiaiiie which 
connects him with the world of supernatural forces (cf. below 
(h)). A corollary, which is not found among all primitive races, 
forbids the pronouncing of the names of near relatives (Nyasa- 
land, Kalirs, E. Africa, Dayaks, natives of Celebes, Omaha and 
Dakota Indians, etc.). 

(h) The same prohibition extends, in a more 
rigid form, to the world of gods, genii, spirits, and 
poAvers personilied by animism. Tlie names of 
these invisible beings must not be pronounced ; 
they must not even be written when synihelical 
pictography and writing have acquired, among the 
semi-civilized, the magical value of the voice 
(Cliina, Korea, Cambodia, etc.). ’I'he prohibition 
may he absolute (Mongols, Becliuanas), at certain 
periods of the year (Central America), on certain 
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unlucky {pas'.sfin), or on certain occnsiunn 

rcvcalofl )iy iJiviniitioi) (/m.v.vim). 

(c) rile Name li^t of jiroliil>itions aj)j>Ii<!s to the 
names of i»<MsoMa;4eN who arc no lon^^^er si in j>l y men, 
hut who h>' eojisernition have been made intermedi¬ 
aries heUveeii men and t he invisible bein^^s, or have 
even Ixam made mmnhers ol this ;^roUj» of ‘ invis¬ 
ibles ’ (felisli-men, divinms, soreerers, priests, chiefs, 
and kinj^sj. Thesia'iet name which they re<‘t;ive at 
initiation, entry int-o the priesthood, or coronation 
cannot be known (Siam, Dahomey) ; or, if it is 
known, it cannot be (ivoked or pronounced (h'ar 
East, Eaos, E. Siberia, A inns). Men wlio had a 
similar name must change it (cf. abovi*). 'I'lie ]>ro- 
liibition af^^-iinst beariri;:; a name similar to that of 
the chief ooes even so far as to deprive of this name 
the (bani who sharerl it diirino their lifetime 
(Ibdynesia, New Zealand, Zululand). flerr; and 
there ‘primitive terror’ has marnMl (he ordinary 
lanjtua^m, by clmn^dn;^'or disli^nii in^' by homonymy 
or allitmation a,II tJie words in it which mi^ht 
evoke tlu^ nami'. alfeeted by tabu (Zululand, d’ahiti, 
etc.). This faid is of interest in the morj»holo^'’y 
of jirimitive lanj^^niaoes. 

(f/) lielon^dn^f t.o the world of the ‘invisibles,’ 
and a prion eventually dan^ei’ous, the names of 
the dead art’ t he object of the same tabus. Here 
the prohibition shows interesting,' diflerences, re- 
Hultin/' from I lie variable idea held concerning,' the 
nature of the sjjirits of the dead or the time during 
which they are supposed to be danj'eroiis, 'I'he 
proliibition may refer t<r the name of the dead 
itself. In this case it is of perpetual duration 
anion;' some peoples. More frequently it is limited 
either to the duration of the funeral ceremonies, to 
that- of the ruournin;', or to the sujiposed dural ion 
of the boilily remains (the last two cases in jrriini- 
tive times are one and the same). 

The exanipleH collected by arithropoloirical literature prove 
the uiihetH.'ilitv of this clasH of tabimfAHia: .Siiinoycds, (.Ihere- 
inlHS, AinuH; Africa : Kafirs, Zulus, VV. Afru-a, and the majority 
of llatitu races ; Aust.raliisia : the wliole of Ausi.ralia, Tasiuauia, 
Celeltes, honieo ; America ; Brazil, I’oru, Parai^uay, Mexico, the 
Indians of Texas, and of other parts of N. America). 

The opixmitc custom, that, of leaving; the <lead man’s name 
with him, but cbaiitriiii' tlio.se of all the survivors, was noted in 
connexion with the liviti); (of. above, § 3(0)), hut, in reality, il 
does notHpririn from the same initial motive as the preceding' I 
tabus. It is auot.her means of warding; ofT the same dantfcr, by 
bewildering' the dead or by withdrawinj' Lfie liviri^r out of his 
power, by his ij'iioraric.e of their new names. P’or Die same 
reason, the name of Die dead man was driven nt his death to a 
living' hein^r—in order to pn-veiit him from doin;-' harm and from 
wandetin^' invi.silily to infticl injury. Thus amoti|' Du* Taculli.s, 
at a death, the priest ‘seizes’ the name of Die ilead from his 
mout.h, and plncres it materially on the forehead of one of those 
present. It becomes incorporated in him, and it will pas.s, by 
the sexual act,, into the ^>m^)r^o of the first, cluld born to this 
man ; tlm child will bear the name of Die dead. At Die funeral 
ceremony in Australia a youut; warrior takes the name of Die 
dead man, pretends to ifo to Die oth<.‘r worM, ami returns ; he 
is henceforth regarded as belotiKinj!: to the family of the dead 
man, for tie has really liee.ome the ftead man, wfjo has now 
e.eased to be danc:eraus. Amoiii,' the Cheremiss, at the funeral 
feast, a man, made up and dressed like Die deceased, takes tiis 
name, says that he is hajipy in the other world and has no 
desire to return from it, and disapjiears. Tliis is a perfected 
variant of the same initial idea. In the case ol very youn;^ 
childrmi, however, who would not know any evil, we llnd the 
opposite pnu tiee. Their names are repeatedly called up, in 
order that Di. y may become reincarnated in the only way 
which is possible lo them, l>v animatiiijj the embryo in the 
wqiiih of a iircyMiant woman (preferably the mother of the dea«l 
child). To facilitate the process the bodies of younif children 
(Helj'ian Cotijfo, ancient K^vpt, Central America) are buriisl 
either in the lumses or at Die side of paths frequently trodden 
by the women of the town or villa(,;e. 

(e) With men, priests, kiii;;s, spirits, and gods, 
the rest of aniintife nuturc partieipute.s theoreti- 
oally in this ela.s.sof iirohihitions. The logical coii- 
sequenees have been almost everywhere deduced 
by non-eivilized people.s—hence prohibition-s bear¬ 
ing the names of certain animals, plant.s, fragments 
of nature apparently inanimute but regarded as 
animated Viy a [larticular spirit, such as mountain- 
peaks, rocks, lakes, marshes, rivers, etc.; hence 


I also proliiiiitions regarding the names of certain 
I sa<Tc«l objects or even phenomena. 

The sum-total of tlie mime-tahus cited above 
amounts to several thousands, whicli arc di.stin- 
gni.shed, in the prineij^al suhdiviHion.s, by time, 
{dace, and circumstance, and eharacteristics at or.e 
time tcm()orary, at another permanent. I'liere can 
In; no {lossibility, tlierefore, of finding them all at 
once in each of the non-eivilized races. Nor can 
we exjiect each of these races to have traced to the 
end the {iseinlo logic of the deductions drawn from 
the lirst rules of the subject, lint we have the 
i!ssenlial juoof of the {uesumed primitive character 
of such tabus in the double fact (1) that the general 
features, ex{ilicable by the same initial data, recur 
in ji whole gronj) of jalopies who could not have 
bail any historical connexion with each other, and 
(‘J) that the majority of the lists of prohibitions, 
fragmentary or not, alway.s recur identically with 
regard to a certain kind whenever inquiry is 
methodically made. There is therefore the greatest 
jirohaliility tliat we liave here to ilo with authentic 
survivals of the idca.s of jirimitive jieoide. 

II. Collective names. - Like the iiulividual, the 
group also has its iiamc.s. The most irnjiortant is 
Mil' name of the ancestor (.see ANCJCSroit-woifSHlP 
AND Cult of the Dead), spirit, or tutelary siiirits 
with whom the grouj) luis formed an allijinc.e. 
From tlie smaller to (he Larger gjou]», from tlie 
family to the tribe, to tlie jieople, to the confedera¬ 
tion of triiies, lo the semi-eivilized ntition, a serif's 
of names, sometimes .superimposed, is the po.ssession 
and exelu.sive projunty of the grouj). We find, 
Jignin, for the.se collective names most of the 
variants cited above in the ca.se of the individual, 
imduding the so-called ‘t.otemic’ name. These 
cliaraeteri.stics of collective names have tin; same 
consefjuences for them ns for the individual Tianie.s; 
hence totemie collective mimes, or otlitus of a stMU’et 
ebaraeter, or specially reserved names (cf. below, 

§ 11.); lienee also all the jirohibitions or so-called 
tabus which concern them. 

II. DlSCirsswM. —'I’lie above facts show that a 
general exjilanation of all the |)henoniena could 
not be found in either the totemie or the animist 
tlieory. They rcf'.kon with only some of the ftiets. 
Tlie explanation of ‘ jirohibitions ’ by tabu is a pure 
tautology which exjiLiius nothing. In fact, the 
beliefs and usages relating to the name j)roceed 
from a far more general coneejit, to understand 
wbi<“b we mmst comjilefely remove ‘civilized’ 
Jieople from our argument. 

'riie nature of the name, a.s primitive man fancies 
it, its {lower, its dangers, its good or bad qualities, 
are connected with the iflc.a of the articulat ed voice 
and its efl'ccts. The enunciation of the jirimitive 
name must be conceived not as a series of syllables 
.articulated with more or le.ss tonic accent, but as 
a chanted declamation, in wliicb rhythm, note, 
and tone constitute the essential elements. Such 
an enunciation, therefore, is (ronneeted with the 
jiower.s and nature of the carmen and with the 
general theory of voice-magic. Here we enter the 
sjihere, known jiartly by ant.hrojiological literature, 
of the .symj)athetic and mimetic force.s and of the 
irresistible jiower of the human voice, either un¬ 
organized or organized under forms which the term 
‘mu.siir’ more or le.s.s comjiletely includes (of. J. 
(’ombarieu, La Musique et la magic, Paris, 1909, 
j). I'ioir.). Hut statements like tliese may bo ex- 
tendeil from the human voice—which is only a 
small section of the whole—to every ‘voice’ in the 
world, and, in the last analysis, to everything that 
is ‘.sound.’ 'riiis .statement can be easily verilied, 
so that )>roof is unnece8.sary here. Now, if sound 
itself jiosses.^es such powers and elfects, it is Viecause 
it is one of the aspects of the very essence of life, 
perceptible by the senses. Sound is an emanation 
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of life, and the sound emitted by a being or an 
animate object is a function of that life. 

If we accept these initial data, the chanted (or 
later declaimed) name is not merely an artificial 
imitation of what forms the very substarna; of the 
person ; it is not even a simjde ‘double’ ; it is this 
vc.ry substance. The name <jf a uerson is his very 
soul-let us say his ‘name-soul*— i.e. his reason 
for living, his life as far as it has any personality, 
liut the ego and the life (not only the terrestrial 
life in the body of Hesh, but life in itself) are not 
distinguished by primitive peoples. They associate 
both in one and the same substance. They natur¬ 
ally imagine them under an exclusively m.atorial 
form, 'riiey then notice the manifestations capable 
of being perceived by the sen.ses. 'Diey notice that 
Sound is perceived not only by the ears but some¬ 
times also by touch (in the form of shock), and 
even by the eyes (luminous vibrations accompany¬ 
ing sound, vapours produced in the air by the 
emission of a sound or of the human voice). 
Sound, and consef|Ucntdy the song and the voice, 
ap])ear to them finally as a characteristic aspect of 
that energy whose vibrations constitute life ; and 
th(5 variou.s sounds )>t*culinr to beings or animated 
objects are the essential manifestations of the ego 
i(!(!uliar to each of them. In reproducing them by 
lis own efi’ort the human being coiujiiers the pos¬ 
sessor of this ego hy taking the secret of his life 
from him. 'Djal life may continue more or less to 
animate from a distance the being from whom it is 
drawn, but it is in tlie power of a new master. 
’I'llus the name of the dead man given to the 
newly-born child is justified. What survives of 
the man is not his apparition, shadow, or any other 
of tlu'se more or less Iluid multiple survivals, W'hich 
move in the various abodes of the dead ; it is above 
all his ‘ name-persen,’ his ‘name-soul.’ The de.sire 
of the dead to become reincarnated (and as often 
as possible in tludr descendants) is sliown by tho.se 
dreams in which they speak to the expectant 
mother, and the pains which the diviner interprets ; 
or, if they have already returned in the body of 
the newlj'-horn child, they pronounce their name, 
they reveal their jiersonality by the movements or 
cries of tlie child, who recognizes the objects pre¬ 
sented to him or salutes the pronunciation of his 
name in the list enumerated by the priest. Thus 
by the same process one of the greatest problems 
of primitive thought is solved—to know the origin 
ami the fate of Ihe living being. Alongsiilc of the 
boily of flesh, the begetting, and the concejition, 
the essential germ of life. inde]iendent of the .sexual 
act of man, and the only depository of the real 
personality, becomes detached from an immense 
number of ‘ name-souls,’dwelling either in the same 
regions as living beings or on their immeiliate 
borders, and animating .sometimes ‘ sjurits,’some¬ 
times animate things, and sometimes human beings 
by ])eriodical returns to the body of man. In this 
way is explained the custom of making the tombs 
of chihlren on footj)aths trodden by a mother who, 
having lost a young child, calls it by its name, in 
order that it may come and reincarnate itself in 
tlie new germ within her. And all this rein¬ 
carnation of the dead in new beings of the same 
family frees the survivors from two serious cares 
—preoccu])atiou with the suffering and jirivations 
endured by the disincarnated ‘name-souls,’ and 
apftrehension of the dangers which the miserable 
condition of these dead brings upon the living. 

These dangers justify all the strange probihi- 
tions or tabus which have been found to sur¬ 
round the names of the dead. Spells were ca.st by 
the simple pronunciation of the name ; the dead 
would eome to roam about their former dwellinjj- 
places; they would try to get possession of their 
goods again ; they would have revenge for their 
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irivations and sufferings ; they would seize the 
lodies of the survivors by ‘ po.sse.s,sion.’ The 
suppression of their name among the living is one 
of the chief jirecautions to jirevent them from 
coming hack to the place where they lived. The 
changes of name among the survivors juizzlc tluun 
and break the bond between them and tlie sur¬ 
vivors (not to mention all the accessory [>reeau- 
tions taken to prevent the return of the sjiirit of 
the dead [see art. DiiATU AND DiSPO.SAL OF THE 
Dead]). Sometimes a veritable plunder takes 
place ; the ‘ name-soul ’ of the dead is taken from 
him at his death hy a living person who plays the 
part of the dead man, and, having thus deprived 
liiin of all his power, prevents him for ever from 
acting, or substitutes his own will for the dead 
man’s. 

These prohibitions, disguises, or changes of the names of the 
dead or of their surroundings are, as we have seen (§ to (d)), 
most frequentJ.v limited to Uic material duration of the bodily 
remains. A magical bond unites the dilTi reiiL parts, the wiiole 
of which form the being (see Uody). The body of Hesh, or its 
debris, remams the necessary material support whicVi enables 
the name-soul to continue in material proximity to the living. 
This support destroyed, is the name-soul coiideiiined to dissolu¬ 
tion? No noii-oivilized people has formally asserted this; nor 
has any one formally expressed its Indefinite existence. 
Whether it is that our information is aS yet incomplete, or 
th.ar, primitive thought has not the power to push to tlieir con¬ 
clusions the logical deductions from such probh'ins, the ideas 
of tion-civilizcd races on this point end in uncertainty, home 
seem to have believed in the possibility of an indellnito pro¬ 
longation, on condition of being mairiUiiiied by reiiicaniatiuns 
at intervals not too far apart. Hence the possibility of dead 
jicrsotis becoming reincarnated after several generations or 
after the complete disappearance of their mortal remains, on 
condition that their ‘names’ are evoked by certain persons 
provided with a special power (kings or priests); hence also 
the entirely logical consequence that certain ‘name-souls’ 
are more jiowerful and resist destruction longer than otliers, 
aceoniing to the quality or the rank of the persons who bear 
them, or, still more frequently, according to the ‘totcmic’ 
l)owcr of the ‘ spirit ’ to which the name gives the individual 
access. Here we see the Hrst manifestation of the future theory 
of theophoric or theogenic names. 

The faeility of managing the ‘ nanie-sonl ’ hy the 
irresi.^^tihle force of pronunciation has already (see 
I. 7 above) justified all the precautions taken by the 
living to prevent any one nom using their names ; 
it also justifies all the strange prohibitions of 
which the chief have been cited above. It explains 
the pos.sibility of depriving of life the person whose 
name is evoked by artiliiic. With it is connected 
the tabu which not only protects the individual’s 
name but also ])revents him from pronouncing that 
of his near relatives or connexions, hy reason of 
the increa.se of mysterious power given him hy 
the bond of kinship. It gives the key to all the 
customs connected with secret names. It justifies 
the apfiarent absurdity of those king.s who punish 
witli death subjects who bear the same name as 
they. The capital penalty for making use of a 
chief’s name in an oath is due to the same fears. 
Lastly, the dangers of the thoughtless or malevo¬ 
lent use of the names of invisible beings or super¬ 
natural forces rationally lead to the tabus regarding 
the names of gods, genii, sjurits, totems, etc. 
The.se prohibitions have been taught and com- 
mandetl to men hy the loaders of the invisible 
w’orld, in order to guard their indejiendence ; or 
they have lajen a.s.serted by the chiefs of a human 
community in order to keep intact the depository 
of the secret powers by which man can command 
the masters of the universe ; or, lastly, they have 
been issued in order to prevent vengeance, anger, 
or the misfortunes wdiieh would be let loose by 
the jironunciation of these dreaded names. 

The material being is in constant change, normal 
or abnormal, regular or irregular. To changes of 
stature, appearance, physical ajititudes, family or 
social conditions, correspond new affinities with 
new categories of vital substances. Consequently 
a new name must be ado[)ted, containing in its 
essential texture the harmony necessary between 
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the body arul tiie vital princiide wliicli makes it 
a person. 'I'lie innumeiable varieties of naine- 
cfiaii^es are expiaiiu'd in tl»e last analysis by tJiis 
necessity of rcj.nl justment; name-changes in tJie 
diflerent classes ol' age, at. circiimeision, at puberty, 
at init iation, at tlx* iii.st inotlicrliood or fatherhood, 
or a,t obi age, etc. 'I'lie necsls of a name-soul 
better suited to a new stat<‘, stronger and wiser, 
entail many (;onse<|uenees. 'The <langer of possess¬ 
ing a name subject by allinity or weakness to the 
atta(;Us of spirits has its remedy in a change of 
nam<*. aftto'an illmcss. Irt tlie same w.ay tlu* need 
of JM'.w special forr^es for the functions of diviner, 
sorcert!!', priiisl,, cbieJ, or king, presnppo.ses the 
presema', within tlnnr bodily stmetnie, of new 
name-souls, which itit.roduce into it the powers or 
aptitudes formerly lacking, 'riiese new names, as 
we have seen 4 ), come as entiiely new mitities, 
are sn|H!rinip(jsed on the old, or are substit.ute<l for 
them, tuid their virtue transforms tin; being in- 
ha])il.<Ml by tliemiw souls. 'The names of ct)usecra- 
tion, coronatii^n, installation, priesthood (or l.ludr 
(;(piivahmts in the sotual organization of primitive 
man) transform the w IhjIc s»ibsta.m‘<! of (hose on 
wliom they ar(? con fen (sl. 'I'Ik' choice of }ip|»ropri- 
ato Ttames unites Ihe.m wit h the gri^iips ol beings 
posst'ssing invisible tind my'sttwious powrn.s. A 
new b(‘ing is cieated, sharing bot h in tlie manage¬ 
ment of his own forc(*s and in that of the huimin 
group whic.h he represimls. A natural evolution 
le/ubs these s.'i.cred internnsliaries to take the name 
even of one of the all ■})ow(u fid masters, and then 
to idimtify lliernsidves comphdely with him. A 
projta-tion ol the. muiu'-soul of the sjnrit is thus 
e.xtmuled to l.lu; human body whi<di it pmietrates 
and trarislOrms. It. inhabits the body of tlie chief 
or of the |iri(‘st. ft nii-.rr.s the divine sulist-amte 
with that, of tlie human being. The king god or 
the ]iri(;st-god is erc'ated. 

Hut at the limits of primitivii thought the 
primitivi^ peophis show us in germ a new evolution 
of this da,turn, i^'or the confusion of names from 
Hiinjdy taking tlie divine, name is gra.dmi.lly substi¬ 
tuted a com[Hled narmi of king or priest wliiidi will 
I'Xjiress no longer an idmil ilication ol crude symjia- 
tlieli<‘. magic, but a mixture (or rather aeapacily 
for mixing) u ilb one of the forces, manifestations, 
aspe.cts, dfHTuL, of the divine or sni>ermitural being. 
Ifeie we get a glimpse of the licginnings of more 
developed and iidinitely more relined conce|)tH. 
d'liosi; leail (dvilizeil societies to the use of (be 
Mieogenii! naim^, ( he t,lK! 0 ]tlioric name, tlieeuonym- 
ous naiut!; t hen, labiw still, to ( Im name of the 
ju'otecting [latron and to the mere pious intention, 
taking the jdace of the magi<-al mixing, just as 
the jnayer of (be [iriest tjikes (he place of the 
summous ill the fetisli-man’s inca,n1,ation. 

1ju( a mon* im|>o) ta.nt fact domina.tes the subject 
and ill a way constitutes the SKmuiam of the 
name soul. If the millions of visible or invisible 
hciiigs have all a vital princijde of the same 
texture, t he degrees of resistance to the overthrow 
of these idiijciples vary inlinitidy for eaidi of 
them. N<'\’ci (ludess, none of them lias theoretical 
immortality, nor luis any one of them been im¬ 
agined to be the lirst, origin of life. Ihiable to 
c.oneeive eternity met aphysii;ally, the tliouglit of 
primitive man solves the problem of the origins of 
(‘roati\e life in its own way. It imagines for eaeli 
of the dill'erent groups of lieings an entity, a 
spiM'ial na.me-Hunl, composed of all the ‘ name- 
for<;es" which it has det.iched from itself, of all the 
name-souls which it has put int.o the diHerent 
persons or the difrereiit beings connected with it 
tlirougliout the course of time. 'I’his entity is the 
stinreme iirinciple whose individual existences are 
only signs, lienee it. is that the name of the clan, 
the tribe, or the nation, the totemic name, the 


mysterious name, is so jealously guarded by the 
human group ; it maintains the bond between the 
source of life and individual transient existences ; 
it estahlishes the nece.s.sary mixture, the safeguard 
of the individual life, between the collective soul 
common to all and the .special soul of eacli. 'J’lie 
totem, the depository of the iiidelinite life of each 
by the indefinite lif<! of all, give.s, w'ith the know¬ 
ledge of its name and atliliation wdth its inmost 
substance, the know-ledge of eharrns, powers, and 
secrets w-liich are like the ‘ treasure of war ’ of the 
race, and the sum-total of which has made the 
<|ua.si-omnipot(.‘nt force of w-liich it is the r6snn:6, 
ll, as everything goes to show, the lirst cause of 
the plienoniena comprised under the name of 
‘ toteiiiism ’ is in tlii; inquiry into the vital principle 
of the human group, an immense number of totemic 
fac.t.s, such as tabus of all kinds, food and other 
prohibitions, and totemic iniLiation-rites, are ex¬ 
plained and logically conneittcd. Those relating 
to lotmnic names ari^ naturally in the lirst rank. 

With the .so-called totemic plieiiomcna w-e reach 
the limit of non-iuvilized thought. It would he 
beyond the scope of this artic.h; to exainiiie the 
conclusions which (he magic-rcliginn of more 
ailvaiictsl soc.it-ties draw-s liom tliese elements, 
lint it is necessary in conclusif>n to jioint out at 
least two of the most imjiortaut imuiediat.c con- 
.scipieiuH's: (1) in the siijireme domain of the 

tlivine tlu! power of the name leads (.0 a jirofound 
modilication in the concept of mc.-ition, or rat-lim' 
of ilcmiurgy ; established lirst on tlu*. oiganizatioii 
of inert matter by the ellort or the pliysii-al action 
of the ile.niiurge, or on its mat.erial fccumliil.ion by 
t he siipnuiie being, or later on direct child hil l li, 
drawn from the very sulislance of the organizing 
god, the idea of the licginning.s of the living and 
organizi'tl world results in ((^aching that matter 
has been organized and vi\'ilied liy the god pro¬ 
nouncing the irresistihhi woixls and denominating 
hiungs or things in the measure in wliicli he thus 
givi‘H lliem existiMice ; (2) in the w-idi*. domain of 
magic, an equivalent jiower is accorded to the 
‘ tigural.ions ’ of names, no longer elianted or pro¬ 
nounced by the voic.e, hut reprodncfid by jiiiUo- 
gra|diy and la.ter by w-riting. Written magii*. 
Iran.spurt.s into the refire.sentation of na.mes all ( he 
forces, practices, and proluhitions eoiinecled with 
the |)ronounc<al names, 'i'lie repei t.oii’e of * w-rit.ten 
names’ lias the same saruitity and power in itself 
as its jiroper reading. It keejis them enclosed in 
itself, as if it were a living suhstamte which all 
these tixeil names aiiiinate by signs—the non- 
civilized man even going the length of eating and 
drinking it diluted in a liquid, or trying to make 
all t he virtues of a magical or a sacicil liook pass 
into tlie holly. 'Die history of advanced religions 
.sliow's us all that man can ilraw from this new 
subject, the destiny of ‘names.’ 

tiTKiiATiTRK.—-There i.s no monograph on names. The autho- 
ritie.s eiteil in the (ioiirse of the art. conlriiri the chief referenoo.s 
to works on the HUbjoot. GEOHCE huUCART. 

NAMES (Arabic).—i. Kinds of names,—The 
name (dht.in, from 'ulinta, ‘to know-,’ like notnen 
from nosrevf.) can he of four kinds, aiH-ording to 
most authorities, though some increase the species 
to seven. There is the name proper, i.s-7/i. ; the 
paternal or maternal name, kn7u/(ih tlu* relative 
name, ni-sbah ; and tlie sohriipiet or title, Laqab. 
Some adil the takhulln^^ assumed name ; the 
fnmdional name (this appears to be an 
Imlian u.sagmj ; and the 7nirnsfcb, n.'iine of rank. 
'I’lie use of the first four gmes hack t.o remote 
anti<iuil.y. 'Vlie word istn is Old Semitic, and 
indeed is probably the source of the word ‘ Semitic,’ 
since the theory is plausible that the hero Shem is 
an inference from the phrase anske shem, ‘ men of 
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note.’ The su^^festion of Robertson Smith (Kin¬ 
ship and Marr 'uujc-, p. 248) that its source is to he 
found in the V(;i h ivasainn, ‘ to brand,’ is erroneous, 
since that verb appears to be purely Arabic, and 
to be traceable by a tortuous course to the (Jreek 
aafi(fi6pa9, ‘a horse branded with the letter S.’ The 
verb from which kitnyah is derived is found in the 
OT in the sense of ‘j;ivin^ a name of Iiononr.’ 
Anotlier (.Icrivative is used in the Mislmali for 
‘ mii)h(Mnism,’ and the pmneral sense of the verb in 
Arabic is ‘to name indirectly.’ Tlie })ra(d.i(^e by 
which parents are calleil after their chil^lren is not 
wholly unknown outside Aiabia—in the Hind 
(fdysseus calls himself (in Arabic iktand or kannn 
nafsfihu) irarlpa —but ill Arabia it 

became regular, and names of this kind (‘Father 
of Zaid,’ ‘ Mother of'Ainr’) were p:iven to infants. 
The existence of a son bearing the name whicli 
follows the words ‘ father or mother of ’ cannot be 
infeirral, as indeed the Abu Zaid of the Mntpimtths 
of Ijariri states that lie has no son named Zaitl. 
As a modi' of address is thought to be respect ful, 
and it enhamaid a man’s dignity if the soviueign 
thus addressed him. Historians Tabari, ed. 

Leyden, 1879 - 11 ) 01 , iii. ‘2208) sometimes give the 
date of the lir.st oc.easion when this occurreil in the 
case of an eminent man. 

(r/) Kmiyoh. —'I’he kuvyah as an indirect mode 
of addr('ss served somewhat/ the same purjiose as is 
served liy the surn;i.nie and til-le in t he Europenn 
languages, where the forename is not ordinarily 
employed outside the family. Hence strange.rs, 
when talking to c,hildren, call them res])ectfully 
by the ki/jiyrth (\’al<ut.. Dirt, of Learned Men. v. 
442). ('ertain kunyahs go regularly with ol,h('r 
names, owing to the lirst owner of the name having 
had the same/.-nwyoA ; thus an Abraham (Ibrahim) 
is ordinarily Abu Ishtui (Isaac), a ZakariyyaAbu 
^'ahva (.loiin), an 'Omar Abu l.lafs, and an 'Ali 
/\bii 1-l.Iasan. Hence the kanyak could often be 
infci-red from the name, and, ai'cording t/O the 
tradition, Muhammad explained the statement in 
t he C^fur'an tlia.t t he Virgin Mary was addressed as 
‘ Sisl,er of Aaron ’ on an analogous principle. 

In the (Huumon hinguage many animals had 
knnynhs —c.r/., ‘ I'al/her of Job’ for the camel, 
‘bather of L’avening’ for the lion; these names 
are employed in the dialogue of fa,hies. Jn (be 
19th Mfu/ti/iKfh of T.larin a iiumlxu* of similar 
ap]»ella(,ions an' (rollected, which, ac<!ording to him, 
are the kunyahs employed by ]>arasites and the 
euidiernisms of Siifis ; the former are i-hiellv desig¬ 
nations of meats and the like—‘ Father of* Tln-ujif 
(strong?)’for \'inegar, ‘ b’a,ther of Ja,nnl (hand.some)’ 
for veget,allies, ‘ b'ather of Jami' (collector)’ for the 
table or tray ; the lat t/cr seem to be names for 
abstract ideas— 6 . 17 ., ‘ Fatluu- of Yahya’ (John, 
meaning in Arabic ‘he shall live’) for death, 

‘ Fatlier of ' Arnrah ’ for hunger. Farallels to these 
can be found in other languages—e.f/., Davy .Jones 
for drowning, et,c. A <li(U ionary of these knnyalts 
was (iomno.sed by al-Mubarak b. al-Athir (+ 

1209), calh'd Kitdb al-Mt(rassa\ ed. C. F’. »Seybold, 
Weimar, 1890. 

(h) JSi'iIrth. —J'he nishah is an ailject.ive which 
locates the jicrson (,o whom it is givi'ii, whether as 
the memhc'r of a tribe, as the resident of some 
place, as following some ]iarti{mlar trade, or in 
any other way. 'i'his adjective has all the multi¬ 
farious sense's of the iJrejiosition ‘of.’ In the (_>T 
it is found wit h the tribal and local senses— e.y., 
Y^hudhi, Ti.shbi, and perh.aps others, as in 'Ibiiri 
(‘ Hebrew’). Names of trades are somelimes formed 
in this way—c. 7 ., kuLhi (‘bookseller’), but more 
usually on another principle ; they are, however, 
treated as e<|ual to nishahs. A. von Kremer 
(Cidturyesrhichte des Orients nntcr den Chidijcn, 
Vienna, 1877, ii. 18,'7) makes the observation that 


the employment of trade-name.s as nishahs dates 
from 'Abbasid times; but this is unlikely. This 
form of iippellation is not infrequently taken from 
a political or religious party—e.< 7 ., Sunni, Shi'i, 
meaning ‘follower of the sunnah,' ‘member of 
the sfu'ah or party of Ali.’ One imjmrtant use of 
the nisha.h is to indicate the patron of a manu¬ 
mitted slave ; Zaidi might thus be the designation 
of one manumitteil by a man named Ziiiil, as well 
as of a sectJirian who held that a certain Ztiid had 
a right to the sovereignty. 'I’his usage meets us 
most frequently in the case of persons manumitted 
by the sovereign. There are cases in which the 
nisbah is based on some more casual connexion, 
such as the name lladn applied to Muslims who 
fought at Badr, or Alfi used of slaves purchased 
for a thousand (atf) coins. Naturally the same 
man may have numerous nishahs. * 'I'he most 
elaborate dictionary of these names is tliat by 
Saiii’ani (t A.D. 1166), published by the Cibb 'I'rust, 
Loii«lou, 1912. 

(r) Latpth. —'riie word is probably ident ical 

in origin with the [)hrase niqybh fi idr-shentuth which 
occurs in the O'l', where the former word ajipears 
t/O mean ‘ were designated,’ but its exact sense is 
unknown. It can best be delined negativt'ly as a 
name other than that which the holder recciived at 
birtli, yet not substituted for it. When it is con¬ 
temptuous, it iuay be called nabaz. In the ‘2nd 
<ient. of Islam, as will be seen, something resem¬ 
bling systematic titles came into use ; but the laepih 
in the .sense of ‘sobri(|uet’ is found at all jicriods. 
Often it is taken from a yiersonnl defe<;t ; at times 
it commemorates some deed. 'Fhe saying with 
ri'fereiu'e to the. two Khallfahs, 'Omar II. and 
Yazid III., ‘ (,he Slashed-face and l.hi! Diminisher 
were the best of the Marwanides,’ illustrates both 
oi igins (Fakhri, tr. E. A mar, Baris, 1910, p. ‘208). 
Boots often received such laqnh in conseiiuence of 
a lim; that ha<l attracted attention ; so the chief 
of the Arabi<' poets al-Mutanabbi, ‘the Brophet- 
aster,’is so c.'illed after a line in which he c.omji.'ireH 
himself to a pix>phet; al-l>a'ith was named alti'r a 
vmse which began fo(Jahi?, /loyrt/?, (hiiro, 
1312, ii. 51) ; one Abdallah b. Musab is known as 
‘the Dog’s Visitor’ ('A’id al-Kalb) after a line in 
which he claimed to visit his friends’ sick dogs 
(Muliarrad, Kdniil, Cairo, 1308, i. 3‘22), etc. 'I’hi.s 
[iractice was so common that theie were special 
treatises writ,ten about it—c.f/., by Muhamim'ul b. 
I,lalub (YacjUt, vi. 475). Cases occur in wddeh flic 
Lufab is taken from a favourite expi’cssion of t/he 
)»erMni on whom it. is bi'st.owed ; this appears to bo 
the origin of the laqab 1,1 ais Bais, by which the 
poet 8 a'd al-Saifi is ordinarily known (Ibn Klialli- 
kan, tr. W. M. tic 81am'., Baris, 1842-71, i. 561; 
the words im'a,n about tlie same as the Ihibrew 
ibJul-bbhu). The origin of these appellations was 
often ttirgot.ten, and tlu'y gave rise to mythical 
narratives; an exanijile will be found in the case 
of llu' jioet Murjupjish [AtfhCiiu, v. 193). 

'I'lic norm.-il appellations of an Arab then bore 
.stuue resemblance to Italian nomenclature, where 
tin' is'tn, ndbah. and laqab are regularly rejiresent.ed 
— e..(j., in ‘ Mnreus 'rullius Cicero.’ On the other 
hand, the Italian method ignores the k\inyah. 
which often st'ives instead of the m/j, whicli at 
tiun'.s is forgotten (see a case in Yiiqut, ii. 48), and 
may never liave \>een conferred ; Uius in the case 
of some rmm of eminence.~c.f/., the first Khalifah 
and his fatlier (Abu Bakr b. Abi Quhafali)—there 
is no certain tradition of an ism. The employment 
of the la.i/ab was in yiart due to the popularity of 
cert.ain names, which rendered the insuiliciently 
ilistinctive. When honorilic titles came into use, 
they had a natural tendency to displace the original 
name; hence, e.y.. the title 8aladin (8alah al-din) 
displaced the original name Yusuf b. Ayyub, The 
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modern Eiiroftenn coiiiViinnfcifjn of foreriume and 
faniily-nfitiH; is even nou' fourul only in those 
circles in the Arahic-spenkin^' world which have 
been d(*(*[»ly inlluenc<s| by Western practice. In 
these (he name <d (he fa(,lier of the first person 
wlio adopts tlie melhod laarojoes tlie fainily-name. 
The em[>l(»yment of a fatlier’s name as a surnanie 
is common, (he word ihn (‘son of’) beinj' in ree.ent 
times onlina/ily omitted ; the Ealmyrene in.sei'ip- 
tions, ho^^■ever, show that this practice is not in 
itself modern, and Ma)>arrad (Kdtnil, ii. 130) quotc.s 
someeaily Aial)ic examples, d'he employment of 
file mother’s name in lieu of the father’.s is nf)t 
quite rare, .Somtddmes the reason lay in the 
Jjistory of the family ; thus the fir.st Mahdi was 
called Ihn al-I.lanatiyyali {‘Son of the yanilite 
Wonian ’) tr) distin^misb liitn from tlie st>ns of‘All 
by the 1’ropbel’s dau^j^hter Ffttimah. Ocea,sionally 
the mother was supposed to be the more distin- 
j^uisbed ; tluis one'All b. Mubarak was known as 
Ibti al /illiidali (‘ Son of the Female Aseetie’) 
because of bis niotber’a renown as a saint (Yaqnt, 
V. 300). The poet I bn Mayyadah (daime<l that bis 
mother was of noble family, whence he took her 
name (Agkdyil, ii. 8 H). At times such surnames 
were ^iven contemptuously (Yaqut, v. 113, whose 
evidence on the matter may be aecejded, tbou;xb 
in tbi.s jiarticular ease be mi-sunderstands bis 
authority). Aeeordinjj; to the Falckrl (tr. Amar, 
p. 180), when the father was unknow'n, the eliild 
mi;,dit lie ealh*d after the mother (as in a cast; in 
Yat)fit, vi. 475) or else Thn Ahihi, ‘Son of his 
Fa(,lM;r,’ and examjiles of this jtliraso occur. The 
use of a dauj^hter’s name for a knny<ifi is about 
equally cc/inmon ; it may bo due to tlie absence of 
a son or to }»ersonal clioice ; the names Abu 
Maryam, AbCi Ivuluu, and Abu Ilurairah an; 
familiar; tlie last of these is often erroneously 
ex[)laiued otherwise. The practice was not gener¬ 
ally approved. 

Wituiii the family, or at any rate where informal 
language was used, the names were, as in the case 
of oth(;r languages, lialile to the alterations which 
are expressed by the (ireek word vTroKopi<xfx6s i and 
for these the griimmarians have drawn up rules. 
Normally the diminutive of a name, however, 
counts as a separate name ; hut at times it is 
u.sed either att'ectionately or contemptuously as its 
substitute. 

2. Classi 5 cation of forms, —-The cIa.ssification of 
the forms of names given by the grammarian 
Zamakhshari {H!iiftissai, ed. J. P. Broch, Christi¬ 
ania, 1879, § 4) is pridiahly exhaustive. They 
are ; (I) single words, (2) compound, (3) transferreil, 
(4) inventetl. d'he eompouud may he made up 
either of a se.ntenc.e— c.g., Ta’ahhata sharran (‘ He 
])ul Mischief under his Arm ’)—or of two elements 
madt; into one word (the examples given are foreign 
names (o wliieli |)opuiar ed.ymologies are a-ssigiKnl, 
or Arahit^ words to which I'ersian terminations 
Jiave l)(;en ai>p(Mide(l), or of a word followed by 
anotii<;r in the genitive ease — e ..7 . Ahdu-’llalii 
(‘Slave of Aliaii ’). The transferred may he taken 
(a) from an ol)ject— e.g., ‘Bull,’ ‘ Lion’; (/>) from 
an abstract noun— e.g., ‘Excellence,’ ‘ Desj)air ’ ; 
(c) from an adjective — e.g., ‘I’erfect’ (kamil), 

‘ fland.some ’ ((.,hisim); (^/) from a verb either in the 
perfect—Shamniara (‘ He girded ids Jjoins’)— 
or in tlie future—e.q., Taglilihu (‘She shall Con¬ 
quer’); (c) from ail interjection; (/*) from a sen¬ 
tence, a.s above. The invented is eitlier (a) a 
normal hirniation, though not in ordinary use as a 
oornrnon noun— e.g., I.lamdrin from hamida, ‘to 
praise’; or (b) an ahtiornial formation— e.g., 
Mauhah from loahaba, ‘ to give,’ which has for its 
substantive rnauhib in accordance with a general 
rule. 

All these modes of forming names can be shown i 


to go hack to remote antifjuity : for, thougli com¬ 
paratively few ti/ime.s of pre-Ishnoic Ai al»s are 
known, certain Hildical npptdlstiou-* of peistms 
clearly hear the same relaHim to Arabic names as 
Hebrew forms generally hear to thost; of ela.ssieal 
Arahii;, i.e., are, unle.ss ap]>earar)ees are eri(ir(‘ly 
deet'ptive, deriv<‘d from (he latter, oeeasionally 
ahered in aeiiordanee with sound-law.s. Thus the 
Biblical Eli, Simeon, (Bdeon, (.)reb, Zeh, are found 
in Arabic as'All, Sani'An, (iiid'an, (ihurah, Dlii’h, 
etc. At times the root is lost in Helirew, hut the 
name survives— e.g., Zipporali, which may he in¬ 
terpreted IfaH'ural) (‘a woman who plail^s her hair’) 
—(jr the sense is lost in Hebrew, hut jue.served in 
Arahi<!—e.< 7 ., Keiihen for Ui’hal, ‘Lion,’ and }>er- 
haps Jacoi), i.e., Ya'qub, ‘Partridge.’ riu; use of 
tin; third {tersoii singular of the future as a jiroper 
name is common at this early jxwiorl as afterwards 
— e.g., Jephthah, in Arabic Yai(ah, ‘ He shall 
conquer,’ idtmtical in sense with the proper name 
Al-fa(li, ‘ Coiuiuest,’ and .Jose])h, iilentieal in sense 
with tin; Araliie Yazid, ‘ He shall increase.’ In 
the Arabic form the subject is ordinarily the 
holder, not, as in Hebrew, the deity. 

3 . Source of names. — (a) Tlie souri^es from 
which projK'r names an; ilravvn are praetiigilly 
unlimited ; and their choice presents very diOereut 
degrees of ing(;iiuity. The simjilest )»<)ssihle name 
fora child is clearly ‘Child,’ in /Vrahic al-Walul, 
or ‘ J’ostcrity,’ in Arabic Khalaf ; Ukliayy, ‘ Little 
Brother,’is equally siiiijile, Uhayy, ‘ l^ittle h'fitlier,’ 
I'maimah, ‘ Little Mother,’ not very dillcrent.. 
Oth(;r names merely indicate iiareiilal delight or 
airection—Mahbul), ‘ Belov(;d,’ I.luhha, ‘ Dilectis- 
sima,’ Walih or Mauhab, ‘ (lift.’ Others involve 
a good wisli— 8 a’d, ‘(iood liUck,’ Sa'id. ‘ Lucky’; 
-similar to this are tin; names Yaisli, ‘May he 
live,’* A’isliah, ‘ Oestiued to live,’ though, as names 
of tliis sort- had a Umilemry to juovoke the envy of 
the demons, unlucky naim;s were sometimes sub¬ 
stituted— e.g., Yainfd-, ‘ He shall die,’ C^ahihali, 

‘ Ugly.’ Tlie last are uncommon, and such ad- 
j(;ctives as signify good qualities or coridit-ions 
are far more frequently used as proper names— 
Kamil, ‘Perfect,’ Shuja, ‘Hero.’ 8 alnn, ‘Safe,’ 
Mu(|atil, ‘ Fighting man,’ Mnjahid, ‘ VYarrior,* 
Malik, ‘ Possessor,’ Mansur, ‘ Divinely a.ided,’ etc. 
The abstract nouns of tliese or similar roo(,s like¬ 
wise serve as ]»roper names—al-'Ala, ‘Sublimity,’ 
al-Fadl, ‘ Excellenee,’ Zaid, ‘Increase,’ Kidii, 
‘ Favour.’ 

(6) Names of beasts, birds, and vtanis, and of 
other objects and animals, have tieen employed 
for this pur]>oHe from the (;arliest times, ’rluis 
among familiar Arabic names are Nimr, ‘ Panther,’ 
iliminutive Numair, Asad, ‘ I.,ion,’ Thaur, ‘ Bull,’ 
Dhi’l), ‘ Wolf,’ of which the diminutive is Dhu’aib, 
Nusair, diminutive of Nasr, ‘Vulture,’ ijavyali, 
‘ Itve,’ i.e. ‘Snake,’ t,)nnfmlli, ‘ Porcn))ine,^ Hu- 
ni-irali, ‘ Kitten,’ Kalb, ‘ Dog,’ of whiidi the plural 
Kilah, ‘ Dogs,’ is al.so in use as a proper name, 
riie notion has at times been held that th(;se are 
totem-nuiiies, nrul, when they belong to trih(;s, ttiis 
tlie«iry may conceivably have some trut li in it ; in 
the greater number of cases the notion is fantastic. 
Other natural olqects wdiiidi furnish names to 
liunian beings are stars— e.g., Thurayya, ‘the 
Pleiades,’ Badr, ‘the Moon,’ Hihil, ‘the New 
Moon’; mountains—c.f?., ' Arafah, Kaiban, ‘ Frag¬ 
rant Herb,’ Sliaihali, ‘ White Hair’ ; whereas arti- 
lii-ial olneets are represented by such names as 
Shahakah, ‘ Net,’ Qatiian, ‘ Pitch,’ etc. 

(c) Names that are more decidedly religions in 
character are those in which the holder is brought 
iTi(-o connexion wdth a deity, either as a slave 
(mase. 'Abd, fern. Aniat), or as ‘the man of’ 
(Imru’u), or as ‘the gift of’ ('Ata or Walih), or 
‘tlie blessing of’ (Barakat). A list of these theo- 
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phoric iianien for Arabic pagan antiquity was 
made out by J. VVellhausen {Jieste andtischcn 
Heidentimis'^, Berlin, 1897). ^James in whieb the 
od is associated with a verbal predicate 
'aaina'il, Ishinael) are cornriion in S. Arabia, bui 
rare in C'entral Arabia, though perhai)s not quite 
unknown, 

{d) Tlie tendency to employ foreign uamcs seems 
to be traceable to antiquity in Arabia, and the 
ease with which words are naturalized in Arabic 
made them lovse their foreign asj)ect in many eases. 
Thus Zainab probably stands for Zenobia, and 
Alexandros, in the form al-Jskandar, was thougiit 
to have tJie Arabic article for its ])rehx. Where 
names are borrowed from the closely allied 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Abyssinian languages, tliey 
are often indistinguishable from native formations. 
Hence tlie Arabic forms of ‘Adam’ ami ‘ Eve,’ 
Adamu and 1.1 S'l'e easily interpreted as 

fusrus and nigra {Letters of Ahn I-AUxy ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 125). 

(c) Further, it maybe noted that in early Arabic 
the same names have a tendency to be used for 
both sexes, and masculine names are often found 
with feminine terminations. This phenomenon is 
often easily ex[)licablo. If an abstract noun is 
feminine in* form—o g., rnaslaynnh, ‘ safety wheii 
used as the proper name of a man, it is naturally not 
altei'ed. The most common leminine termination 
is often used for intensification—c.g., hdrithah^ 
feminine of h/irith, ‘ ploughman,’ jirobably mean¬ 
ing ‘ ploughman habitually ’ ; in this ca.se too it 
wt)nld not be altered when used as the proper name 
of a man ; e.g., one yammad is comtmudy called 
al-Kawiyah, ‘the Professional Narrator.’ But 
ot her ca.ses are more diflicult to explain—c.< 7 ., the 
em])luyment of Jamilah (‘ Pulcbra ’)as the name of 
a male slave (Yaqut, v. HOd), Umayyah (‘Ancil- 
lula’), the ancestor after whom the Umayyads are 
called. 

(_/’) '[’be grammarians use the names Zaitl ami 
'Amr as conventional words for the illustration of 
grammatical rules, and the latter, written with a 
final w to di.stinguish it from 'Umar, is one of the 
commonest names which meet us in early records. 
Its import is not quite certain, and many other 
names tire formetl from the same consonants ; most 
probably it means ‘ life.’ The nairn*, Muhamnuul, 
the sense of which ajtpears to be ‘ Lamlatissimus,’ 
was certainly in common use before the birth of 
its greatest bc.arer; but it was not particularly 
popular, .so far as we can under.stand. 

4 . Principles of naming^.—For the names of 
orthodox Muslims theba.sic traditions are collected 
by Bukh.'iri ((!airo, 1312, iv. 49-51), Mu.slim (do. 
1290, ii. 107-170), Tirmidhi (do. 1292, ii. 136, 137), 
and Ibn Majah (do. 1313, ii. 211, 212 ), who in the 
main are in agreement. The names which Gotl 
loves best are Abd-AIlah and 'Abd al-Rahman. 
That of which He most disapproves is Malik al- 
amlak, i.e. ‘ King of kings,^ The Pronhet ob¬ 
jected to the names Ruli', ‘ Exalting,’ Barakah, 
‘ Ble.ssing,’ Yasar, ‘ Wealth,’ Rabah, ‘ Profit,’ ancl 
Aflah, ‘ Most Successful’ ; a{;cording to some, they 
were objectionable only when given to slaves, and 
the objection was apparently withdrawn. Names 
which meant ugly things should, acconling to the 
Prophet, be changeil ; thus for 'Ayiyah, ‘Rebel,’ 
he substituted Jamilah, ‘Beautiful.’ But a name 
which implied the posse.ssion of a virtue .should also 
be altered ; hence for Barrah, ‘ Beneficent,’ he sub¬ 
stituted Juwairiyah, ‘ Handmaiden,’ The names 
of prophets may be taken (Muhammad called hi.s 
son after Abraham) ; there is therefore no objec¬ 
tion to the use of the name Muhammad and its 
synonyms ; but the name of the son born to the 
Prophet before conversion, Qasiin, should appar¬ 
ently not be taken, or at any rate it should not be 


used for a kunynh. Further, the name should bv 
givc.n on the .seventh day. 

'I'he prm tice corresjionds fairly widl witli ihc 
theory. 'I'he most pojuilar of all names are ccr 
tamly those of tlie Prophet. ‘ If you have a hundred 
sous, call them all Muhamiuad,^ is a saying of tln^ 
pious (.lahi;^, IJai/awflti, Cairo, I9<i6, in. 8 ). But 
those specially recommended in tlie tradition al.so 
enjoy great popularity, ami the names of jtrophets 
numtioned in the t^ur'an are frequently employed, 
the most favounal being that of Abiaham (Ibra¬ 
him), Further, the names of the early heroes of 
l.slarn are in common use, though the practice of 
the sects is naturally inllnenccd by their piditical 
theories ; the *Shi'ah avoid t he miimvs of the first 
three Klialifahs, whereas in Umayyad times the 
names of'All and his sous were avoided ; if a man 
named hi.s son l,la.s;iii, it was heenust* parents were 
in the habit of cursing tlunr chiblitm, and were 
unwilling (o eur.se a name wbiih they revered 
(Ya«iut, V. 311). As with other nations, children 
are ca.Ile<l after friend.s or others whom the [larcrits 
wish to revere ; so ' A bd-Allali h. 'Omar (prince, and 
tluHilogian) called his son after one \\'a([ul, thougli 
that name (‘ Burning ’) is ill-omened, and, owing to 
the popularity of a governor of Khorti.san named 
Silm, more than 20,UU0 hifarit s horn in the juovince 
were called by that naim ('^I'ahari, ii. 489). 

Of the rules given above the only one that is 
Irequently violated is that wliiidi forbids the 
kttni/a/i Ahu’l-(.^>u.sim, Gold/iher ha.s devoted a 
monograjili to this matter {ZUMU ii. 156 166). 
I’hLIier the trailition w'as eniemied by tlie omission 
of the prohibitive jiartiele, or it wjis tlionglit to 
ap]dy only to the time of tin.* Projdiet, or t he eom- 
hination Ahu’l-Qasim Muhammad w-as forbidden, 
hut the ism or the kiniyiih might each he used 
separately. 'J'he la.st is .said f.o hav<‘ been the view’ 
of tlie first person named MuLiammad after the 
Pr()i»heL, one Muhammad b. hlatib {Loia'if al- 
J/o'ort/', Ceyden, 1867, p. 9). The names 'Ahd- 
Allah ami 'Abd al-Rahman, which are especially 
reeoinmemied in the tradition, are made to include 
names compounded of the word’/Iand any of 
the niruqy-iiine names of the deity. Tliese serve 
as snh.si ij ute.s for the rild polytlieistic names. 

Certain other prineijdes may he faintly traced in 
the onlinary iiomenelatnrc. Members of a family 
have a tendency to he culled by names derived 
from the same root ; so Hasan, l.hisain, Mnhassan ; 
Khalid, Khallad, M.akhlad, Mukhalhid; and deriva¬ 
tives from the root salima, ‘ to he safe,’ whitdi have 
at all times been poj)ular. In early times we find 
such derivatives useil as altc'rnatiie names for the 
same person, the same individual being optionally 
ealletl Sallam and Sulaiinan, or 'Ahd-Allah and 
Ma'had {Letters of Aha’I-Ala, j). 8 .')); and indeed 
the Prophet calls himself both Ahmad and Mu¬ 
hammad, w'liile in what is osl.ensihly contemporary 
verse he is al.so e.alled Mahmud. 

5 . Women’s names.—The choice of names in 
the ease of women is, it would seem, more limited, 
and here I’atiniah, the Proiihet’s daughter who 
survived him, has as many namesakes as her 
father. His other daughters and liis wives have 
also many namesakes. Survivals from old times 
are Khalidah, the Biblical Khnldah (2 K 22 ^^), 
Nnma, the Biblical Naomi, and perhaps Laila, the 
Hebrew Lilith. In the family of 'Omar we find 
a dangliter given the same name us a sr>n, only 
with a feminine termination (Haf.s;i,h and I.Jafsg 
It is not always po.ssihle to Icll from the form of 
the name whether it is mastuiline or feminine ; 
thus l,b*-hih, wliich is ma.s<uline in form, is al.so 
used for females, and, as has been seen, the con¬ 
verse case is freiiuent. The numher of female 
names recorded in our authorities is meagie when 
compared with that of the male names ; thus in 
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the lexiccjn of traditionaliHtH hy Ihn yajar about 
a huruired {ja^es out of twelve volumcw are j:;iven 
to the women, 'f'he name.^ of women, in Muslim 
opinion, are not to be mentioned, if tliey can he 
avoided. 'I’lie poet Mutanahhi, in composino a 
dirj'e over a piimajHa, ^ives her name as Fa'lah, 
i.e. the pramniati(;ai model aceordino to which her 
name was formed. 

Certain na/Jies were used properly for slaves; 
this was the case with the name .Jailiilah ((juoted 
above) and its synonyms ; the \vonian to whom 
tlie rrf>phet pave it eomjdained of this, aecordinp 
to JJailiaki (^Muliilsin^ ed. K. Schwally, (ii«'ss(*n, 
11 ) 02 , p, 38). Names taken from penis appi^ar to 
have been enijiloyed in tins way ; the poid Yaijnt, 
‘ lluby,’ when he adopted a professional <‘:i.reer, 
(dianped his name to'Ahd al-Kahman (Ihn Klialli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, iv. .5). 

6 . Meanings of names.—There is a natural ten- 
deney to attach importance to tin* meaninps of 
names, and to suppose that tlu'y have some eirc(rt 
on the fortunes of their luiarers. There is a story 
tiiat the peneral who won the victory for t!;i 5 
' AhhilsidH was commanded to chanpe Ids nanic by 
his master, on the pr<jun<l that, unless it wiu'c 
clianped, tlie entcrjirisc. would not succeed (Ihn 
Jvliallikan, ii. Ihh). Tahan, in a <diara(d,cr ske(,(;h 
(ii. 1880), relates how a master would call one of 
his slaves or freedimiii by a lucky name such as 
I^'at-li, ‘ Viertory,’ or Maimun, ‘ I.ucky.’ In an 
early work, tdie MicwdUd of Malik (f A.If. 170), 
tlie Tropliet is represented as maintaininp this 
theory. Wlien there was a eanud to be milked, he 
asked the name of each man who oflered his 
s<;rviees ; the hist was declined because his name 
M'as Murrali (‘Hitter’); the second because his 
was I.Iarh (‘War’); linally, one w'ho.se name was 
^'a'ish (‘ lie shall live’) was accepted. Similarly 
()mar, lindinp that a man was calieil .lanirah h. 
Shihah(‘Coal Son of blame’) and that his tribal 
and local naim^s wen; all (;onne(;t(;d with lire, 
foretold that his house and family would he 
burned ; and this artually occurred {Miiwattu, 
C.airo, 1280, iv. 2().")). 

7 . Name-giving and name-changing.—The name 
is ]»roha,hly piven by consent of tlie parents, and 
there apficars to he no rule on t his subject; Taha.ri 
(ii. 14(50) records a cns(; in whi< h the lather, heinp 
absent at the (imo of tin; birth, hit on a dithTcuit 
narin; from that piven by the niotluu', who calhal 
tin; child after li<;r own father; the father, thoupli 
Klialifah, acquii'sced in t.lu; name piven by the 
mother. Names cjiri Ik; clianped cither by tliose 
who hold th(;in or hy some ])erson wliose unthorit y 
tlicy recognize. ; nnm<‘rous cases are recorded in 
which the Trophet clianped the nanu;s of his 
followers, and occasionally wt; read of the sovereipn 
doinp this at a lat<;r period ; 'Omar, it is .said, 
thoupht of compcllinp all Muslims to take (he 
Tuimes of jiroiilu'ls. Slaves are apt to chanpe their 
names on manumission, even when the oripina! 
name was Ajal)ic. I'Vmdpn names wore clianped 
into Araliic names in tlie t ime of the Umayyads, 
wlien the non-Arab Muslims were thoupht to he 
an inferior caste; hut, when the Fersian and 
Turkish dynasties corniucnced, this jiractiee he- 
ciiiiu! le.Ms common. Ooiivert.s to Islam, howevmr, 
even in these days usually clianpe their names, 
ordinarily selectinp one which belongs to an 
Islamic saint. 

8 . Honorific names. —The honorific title is found 
at the cornmencenient of Islam, beginning with the 
case of the Froj>het liinisclf, who was not to he 
addressed in the style of an ordinary man (Qur’an, 
XXiv. 63)- t)n certain of his followers he <;oriferred 
honorary titles, calling Ahii Hakr al-Siddlq (‘the 
Saint’or ‘the Faithful Friend’), 'Omar al-Fiiruq 
(‘the Deliverer’), etc. Similar titles were be¬ 


stowed on other eminent Muslims of the (irst 
generation—e.g'., al-Wasi on 'All, m(;aning ‘the 
Trustee’ or ‘the Legatee,’ al-Tayyhr, ‘the 
Winged’ on his brother .la'far, who was tran.s- 
formed into a bird of paradise ; and even heroes 
of tlie OT are honoure<i with such titles, Moses 
heinp usually called al-Kalim, Abraham al-Khalil. 
Soniew'hat greater regnlarity is found after the 
rise of the'Ahhasids, who took titles under which 
they reigned, ahMan^ur, ‘ the Divinely-aided,’ 
al-liadi, ‘the (jui<ic.‘ al-Rashid, ‘the lliglitly- 
guided,’ et(;. This jaactice wus ftdlowed hy other 
dynasties which claimed tiu; Khali fate, in Egypt, 

I Spain, ami S. Arabia. In the 4tli cent, of Ishlni 
tlie Klialifahs began to bestow on semi-indtqiendent 
princes titles of wliieli the second element is al- 
Daulali, ‘the Empire’; the first oeeurr(;nce of 
this api»ears to he in the case of al-yasan h. 
'Abdallah o. I.Ianuian, governor of Mausil, culled 
Nasi)- ai-I)aula,h (Ihn al Atlnr, anno 317). The 
most famous liohler.s of smdi names belonged to 
the Hamdanid, (lhaziiawid, and liiiwaihid families 
— e.f/., Saif al-Daulah, ‘ Sw'onl of the Fmipire,’ 
Yatnin al-Danlah, ‘ Right Hand of the Empire,’ 
liahil al-Daulah, ‘(lloiy of the Empire.’ Titles 
eonipoiind(;d with the word al-Din, ‘ the ReJigion,’ 
begin to app<;ar in the 4tli cent., the lirst instance 
being aj)jtar<uilly one w here Mu; word is an addi¬ 
tion to al-Dnuiati, the title Nfisir al-Din al- 
Daulfil) being bestowed in 388 on one liadr h. 
I,lu.snawailii; they are still rare in the 5tli cent, 
and apj»ai(;ntly bestowed only on persons of the 
highest emiTu;rice in t he State— e.f/., Ni^am al-Din 
on Yaiiiin al-Danlali, tlu; conqueror of India in 
404, Dliaklihat al-Din (‘Sto)-e-lumse of the Re¬ 
ligion’) on the lieir-apjiarerit in 440. In tlu; 6th 
cent, such tides iK'come ex(;ee(lingly common, 
being hestow(;d not only upon go\'c.niors of jiio- 
vim.-es like Salah al-l)in (‘tlie I’rosjierity of the 
Iveligion,’ Sahulin), hut njion pei'.sons of literary or 
thoologi<*.‘i,l emineiiee— f.f/., Shili.nh al-Din (‘ Flame 
of (lie Religion’) on the polygiaph Yaqat, Amin 
al-Din on the caligrajiher of (Jiat name. After 
this time they were, regulaily bestowed on those 
who distinguislied themstdves iji tliese lines, 
whence in tlu; lists of th(;ologians and judges 
which tl)e Egy])tian (chronicles of tlu; Mamluk 
jiei iod con(,aiii such titles figure I’ejK'atedly. 'i’itles 
<compoumh:;d with other word.s iin; less commoji, 
hut somctiiiu;.s found ; so a!-Mulk, ‘ tlic Kirigdom,’ 
c.f/., in Fuklir al-Mulk, Ni^am al-Mnlk, 4tli ami 
5Mi centuries. 

The.se titles were iiroperly confcined hy tlie 
Snllan, hut their source is at times obscure ; tliey 
w'ere. never hereditary. In Persia siniilar titles 
are still conferred ; in Turkey their place has been 
taken hy certain oixlers w hich hear a closer re- 
•scmhlance to patents of nobility. 

Litkratcrr.—A treatiso on iVames, Ktmpntis, Titles, and 
Ntdcitatnes was noiiii><iscd by Jafiiz of Basrah (t tf.o A.n. ; 
«]iiotf<l ill his IJai/fi> 1 , ('ii'iTO, llU.’t i. Ori), rlouhl less ooiitairiini^ 
imicli l■llriou.s infonnaiion. A Ircalise on nunics ciillei) Al-Sn.mi 
/Vl-aouni liy Maidani (t f>18), author of the r.lassical collitction 
of proverliH, was hit^hly praised (see Yaqut, DictioiKiri/ v/ 
Learned Men, ed. 1). 8. Marj^oliouLli, London, 11)13, ii. 108). 
.Sjiee.ial treatises on tlio hujafis of the tribes were coin posed by 
Mulianimad b. Habib (f ‘,2)5) (ih. vi. 470) Of works in tfie 
hands of Arable, scfiolars that which bears most nearly on the 
subjeet is the /sJitiifdij of Ibn Durnid (1 A.n. .3-1), ed. F. 
Wnstenfeld, Gottingen, 1854, which ),dvr'H tfie etymolo^ty of the 
names of the tribes and their most important representatives. 
Of Knropeari works there may be mentioned the art. of I. Gold- 
ziher, in ZDMd li. (18!)7] IfiOff. ; W Robertson Smilli, 
Kinship and Marriatje in Earln Arahin'^, London, IDd.H; 
Garcin de Tassy, Minnnre svr left 7ii>7ns prnpres ei leg tit res 
7n-usittt/i4i7is'^, Paris, 1878; A. C. Barbier de Meynard, ‘Sur- 
noiiiH et soliriijuels dans la litti^Tature arabe,’ JA x. ix. [1007] 
17.5-‘i44, 36.5-4‘38, x. (lUOTl 55-118, 193-‘.27:i. 

1). S. Mapgoliouth. 

NAMES(Hahylonian).—i. Sources.- Hundreds 
of thouHands of temple administrative documents 
and private contracts which are filled w ith jicrsonal 
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iianies, aiKl also witli nanios of cotintrios, cities, 
rivers, canals, tt'injiUis, streets, et,c., Imve Ween 
IouikI in tlie rnin liills of ilabylonia aiul Assyria, 
besides this soiirci; of material for the Hahylonian 
oiioinatoloi^ist there have been found a lar^^e 
number of tald<^ts which bel<»nee<i t<» the school 
libraries of ancitmt Babylonia, ami also to the 
library of AshurbardjiaJ iound at Nineveh, which 
contain lists of names of all kinds of stones, trees, 
animals, j;ods, stars, countries, lunsons, etc. New 
editions of t,exts will ra])idly enlarge tliis jiiaterial. 
When all the inseriidions of the various periods 
have been puhlished, it will he j)os.sil)le to know 
the Kt!Mealo;^\ ot families, e.g., of Ahraham’s day 
better than that (if many of the (diristian centuries. 

2. Forms.—'Die characteristic liahylonian per¬ 
sonal name (amtains a senttiiu^e, vvhicli may be a 
statement of ti fact in exjiericnce, a reli{tions belief, 
a prayer, or a prophecy. As a rule, names are 
tluHtphoric, althou^^h not a few substitutes are 
found, as, c.g., epithets, titles, temjile-munes, 
etc. It wouh) se(im that up to a comparatively 
late date new names were occasionally coined as 
an expression of sentinunit, hut the occurrence of 
the same namt!S for many centuries and otlier 
reasons sn^;.;’esl the idea lliat in the lute millen¬ 
niums t he introduction of new names was rare. 

J ;. Writing- of names.—In all periods consider- 
e attention was paid by the .schools of scribes 
among the IhiiiyIordans to the study of personal 
nariH-^s. The s(rrilies wrote tlie names ideograplii- 
cally and plnmcl ically, not as they were pro- 
noumx^d, hut ac.c.ordiny to the eieimmts of which 
they were composed. That is, it was the rule in 
all ptM’iods of Iki liy Iordan history for the scribes to 
know the meaning of the names, as is shown hy 
the manner in whiidi they wrote tliem. 'I'lm 
name'‘Na-bi-itm kn-du-ur-ri-u-sn-ur, c.g., <“ould he 
written jiliomdically with elevmi characters, or 
^•Nahtlm-kudurri-usnr, idcographically with four, 
but it, was pronounced sound liing lik(* Nebucliad- 
rezzar, as has h(*en preserved hy the Ihdircws. 
This enahhis scholars at t he priiserit time to analyze 
and underslaml the meauitig of Ihihyloidau names 
in a way that is not possible with (hose of any 
other ancient ix'oph!. l^'ive name-hooks of live 
dill'ererit [auiods hav<; been published (see Litera¬ 
ture below), Tlnvse, besides the texts that havt; 
been [mhlislied since the appearanct* of the na.me- 
hooks in the respective periods, furnish a nomen¬ 
clature so extensiv(! that it has no eciual in ancient 
literatnri*. 

4 . Composite names with deity as element.— 
'riu' names of the patron deity or deit ics of a city 
c.onspicnonsly c,ntei-(.‘d into the comjiosit.ion of the 
names of the, pco|ile wln» residinl in it. With the 
exception of tahhds from one or two greatc.osmo- 
jtolitan centres, like Babylon, it is generally 
possihh? to determine tlunr provenance from a 
study of the pm.sonal na.mes <aintained in them. 
Half a dozen tahh'ts, e.q., from Nijipur of the 
Persian period contain more names componnehid 
with the names ol tlie gods Ellil and Enmashtu 
than tliousands of tablets from other sites. 

In the early IJammurahi ptuiod two-element 
names pi(*dominate ; hut, white this is also true in 
later periods, the numlKU of those containing tlireu 
elements is greater ttiari in the early period. The 
dillerent formations in all periods are numerous. 

(a) Two-ttlrmenl naui^H. —Two-element theophon’e nanieH oon- 
Hist ot a giitiHUiriiive plvn deity, as AmtM-Mardiik (‘Kvil- 
Merodach ’), and tin* name of a deit.\ followed \iy a verbal form, 
or vice vi'rsa. When the deity is the Hrst element, the verhai 
form can be the p;»rticiple, as in Mufi^zih-liol, ‘One savinj; ib I 
Bfil ’ ; preterite, us in Ihni-Mardiik, ‘ Mardnk has created ’; im- 

C erative, as in Silim-Bel, ‘ Me merciful, () MCI ’; precative, as In 
iplah-Adad, * May he reverence Adad ’; and present, as in 
lltainar-Adad, ‘ He will worslii}) Adad.’ Besides forms in the 
third person, there exist such forms as Tacp's-Oula, ‘Gala, thou 
haat presented,’ Lultainar-Sin, ‘May I worship Hin,’ Atanah-ilu. 


‘I siffh, O Cotl,’ etc. These name-formations ocvur also In 
reversed order, i,r. with the deity as the lirsL element. 

(It) 'I'hrei’ i'leiitiiit namm. — In three-element names many 
formations are possible, with the deity in the tirst, setamd, or 
third position. The most common are di.’ity piutt verb 
suhstantive, like Afiur-hani-apal, ' Ashiir is creatiiiji a son,’ and 
deity plus suh-^taiUivo ftlus verhai form, the latter beiii^ 
either the imperative, like Nahiim-kudnrri-ii^ur (Nehiichad- 
rezzar), ‘ U Neho, proi.eet the homidary,’or the preterite, like 
AAiir-ahii-iddiri (Ksariiatitlon), ‘ Asliiir lias n'lveii a brother.’ 

Tlie third element mat he asiitlix, as in Ihi i^iSiir-tm, ‘ God has 
protected him,’Sin-i.sina-amii, ‘Sm has heard me,’etc. AHain, 
two verbal forms may follow tlu^ deity, forming; a relutiie 
sentence, as Nahn-tahni-utiiir, ‘ O Neho, proUa-it what thou hast 
created,’.Sin-tultabsi-lisir, • Sin, direct what thou has hrou^,dlt 
into existence.’ A suHix may be attached to the diviiio ele¬ 
ment, as Ilu-su-ihrii, ‘ His j;-o(i has ereated,’ or a particle may 
precede the verb, like ihi-ul-amsi. ‘Ihul, 1 ilid not foryet.’ 

VVtien the deity is the secoiiii element, I tic first, iiiav be a 
Hiilmtanlive, as in Nhr-Mtll-lhmur, ‘ Mas 1 see tlie li^dit of Mfil,’ 
Sepi-Bel-aiihat, ‘ I seized the foot of Mfil,’ etc., or a prep.i.sition, 
as ill Ana-A.sur-tuklak, ‘Upon Ashur 1 trust,’ ttti-Kaluhlug 
‘ Witli Eli ijias 1 live,' or the relative, as in Sa-Bcl-lissi, ‘ VVlioni 
may Bf'l support.’ 

Other three element formations with Uie verb in the llrst 
position are U>ur-amat-Ka, ’ I’rotiud. tlie word ot I'.a,’ UCimur- 
duiiKii-l'.Ol, ‘May 1 see the favour of BOl,’ Uinuh-lihlii ilaiii, 

‘ May the lieartof the ^■•ods he appeased,’ etc. The second element 
mas he a verbal ^suffix, as in Taiii.s-su-(.iula, 'Ciila, thou hast 
presented,,him ’ Susra-aimi-Marduli, ‘ Giiidi* me, O Marduk,’ 
kisir-aiii-Samas, ’May ShauKiHli ilirec-t me.’ Also the second 
element may he a prepijsition, as in ALkal-ana-Mardnk, ‘I 
relied njion Marduk,’ UpAij-ana-Mardnk, ‘ 1 wait upon Manhik,’ 
etc. 

((’) Navies of four or more (’/(’metifx.—Four-element names 
or'eur ill a threat variety of foriiiations : IkM-taddamin-hullipsu, 

‘ Bel jfrant tiiin to live whom thou hasl ^'■iven,’ .Sin-idik-i(li-ia, 
‘Hill lyoes hy iiiy side,’ LO^su-aiia-iiQr ManiuU. * May 1 y:o forth 
ill lhe_ linht of Marduk,’ Nahfl-alsi-ka-ahliif, ‘ Neho, 1 cried unto, 

I live,' iSiii-mar-^arri-iniur, ‘ (.) Hiu, protect, the sou of the kiu<',’ 
eti'. Names of even (Ive and more elements occur, like Aitiiir- 
etil-ilani-mukiii-aplu, ‘Astuir, the lord of heaven is estahlishinff 
a son,’ Asur-etil-iSam(y-u-irHiti-hulli|rsu, ‘U Ashnr, tlie lord of 
heascii and earth, cive him life,’ etc. 

(</) Feinniiue navies. —Feminine names are not as mimerous 
as the masculine, thnnjfh a larj^e number have been found. As 
a rule the d*-ily in feminine names is feminino, and tlie verbal 
form is also Jemiiiine. Only occasionally are feminine deities 
found in masculine names, and even then the predicate is 
masculine. The format ions are sianlar to masimliiie names. A 
few may heyiven ; tTahrii lstar, ‘ Ishtar has i;iveu,’ 'Gula-():‘l’fiat, 
‘(iiila is lucseiitiiur,’t^Ina-Kkur-hfi’lat, ‘ In Kkur she rules,’ Ina- 
Uruk*o-dimimi, ‘ In Erech judye nio,’ etc. 

(e) Navie.<i with eteinent suhstittitiiH/deity,--A h in W. Semitic 
names, the elements aim, ‘fathi^r,’ tnntnu, ‘mother,’ and aim 
‘ hrolher,'are frequently found as suhstil utes for the name of 
a deity, or for the term iiu, ‘nod.’ In fact, there were many 
such epittiets or equivalents used in all periods. Even temple- 
names are used in this manner. In some insUmi'es it is 
clear that they refer to the deity—«.(/. Tukiill.i-apal-lOHara, ‘ My 
help is (.lie son of Eshana' (i.e. the nod Kmnashtu). Nahfi-ina- 
Esiinila-luniur, ‘May I see Nelio in Esanila,’ Ina-Esanila-zfcr- 
iddiii, ‘(The deity, i.e. MardnkJ in Esayila nave seed,' Kzida- 
i(|isa, ‘ Ezidu lias presented eh". Not a few names have as an 
element the name of a city. Many of these are feminine ; 
Akkadi-rahat, 'In Akkad she is nvt^at Inainely, the noddessj,’ 
'Ina Uruk-ditiitini, ‘In Erech judne me,’ 'I’a-an-Uruk-lhniur, 

' May 1 sec the face of Erech [i.e.. the noddess of ErcchJ, llua- 
Nisin-rainat, ‘ In Nisin she loves.’ 

5 . Single element names.—The inunbeT of per¬ 
sonal naiiK^s eonipoHed of a sifigh^ eh'inent is also 
large. Tlntse may he gronpOil as followcs 

(a) Trade na vies : At.ft, ‘ (>\er.secr,' Ba’iru, ‘Hunter,’ Bftnft, 

‘ Builder,Ispuru, ‘ Wi-aver,’ Naiipalpi, ‘Smith,’ I’aJjaru, 

‘ I’otI.er,’ Sannu, ‘ I’riest.,' Mal.'^ihu, ‘Sailor,’ etc. 

(h) (lentilic iianifs: Akkada, ‘The Akkadian,’ A6ur&, ‘One 
from Ashur.’ Borsippa, 'One from Borsijipa.’ 

(c) Month navu'.s : UIiil^, ‘ Belonniiin to Elul,’ AddarA, DuzA, 
etc. 

((/) riant names: Allanu, ‘Oak,’ KarAnatu, ‘Vine,’ Nanalju, 

‘ Plant,' Snhiiltu, ‘ Ear of corn,’ etc. 

(e) Ajiimaf nnine.s: Nimrum, ‘Panther,’ MflrAnu, ‘Uiftle 
Lion,- Sclhhu, ' Fox,’ KalQuiu, ‘Sheep,’ NubtA, ‘ Bee,’ i^ahitu, 

‘ tJazelh',' etc. 

(/ ) Other objects ; Hnatum, ‘ Precious Stone,’ Kiippu, ‘ Sprinn,’ 
nnsahtum, ‘ Ear-rinn,’ etc. 

6 Hypocoristic names.—Hypocoristic, or ahhre- 
vi.ated, fiames jthound in all periods. Nniiuts which 
were c.omposed <jt from two to six elements were 
generally abbreviated in everyday life. ^ the 

name, Sin-ahG-eriba (Senmichet ih), ‘‘Sin hath in¬ 
creased the brothers,’ might be found fihhreviated 
as Sinai, Ah 6 a, or ErihA. Generally a hypocoristic 
ending was added to the element used like the 
ending my in ‘Sammy’ (Samnel). In Babylonia 
most of tlieae endings liad apparently a similar 
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meaning, wliile ot-hevH may have had tl»e forcre of a 
diminutive, 'I’he endin^^'^'^ used were rt, in, nja, en, 
n, anu, tini, nttt, ntn, uifu, idt/n, inntu, dnitu, etc. 

ExampleH of aro : A}<-la-a, Iz-Uar-ri-ia, Nahfi-aja, 

Sl-in-fji-i, Afj-p a, Nahft-u-a, J!al-ta-a jin, A-jju-rii, 

Ih-nii-tiiin, llii-iiii-iia-ai-tuni, fA-l)a-ti-ia-tuin, A-bi-ia-u-ti, 
•Ku-du-ra-ni-tiiin. 

In in;i,ny instaiiccH only the ahhieviated name 
waH employed, as if the individual had no other, 
or fuller, name ; in others t.he full name as well as 
the abbreviated form is found in the lilfMature, 
This (Midin ;4 is used also in (mnnexion with one- 
element. naiiieH, as Zuiubfi,, ‘ Flee,’Suluppfi, ‘ Date,’ 
Ihihhur/l, etc. There i.s also a fu'itlu formation 
n^juesented by many names — f-O-* Ihizzuiai, 
Dullubu, etc.—which may l)e included in this class. 

7 . Names showing attributes of deities -I'dom 
the names tlime is ()!>tainerl not a little data for 
the description of the diviiu! natuni as regards 
infinity, immutability, immensity, etc., as well as 
the att ributes hy which the activity <»f t he <leifi(!H 
is shown, as in creation, ])rotect ion, justice, pt»wer, 
goo<lness, etc. For some of tlie ideas expresse<l 
practically every synonym in the lanttuage is 
employed. 

Examples are: HfuJii-ilu, ‘(tod exislH,’ Matiuin-l)alum-iliSii, 

' Who ran wittunit fns ^od lexisll?,' Manum-kima ih-ia, ‘ Who i» 
like* larito iny Ib-i-dji nnn, ‘ H61 is iititctitv,' Sin-kalaina-idi, 

‘8iti knew tlu* peopU',’ SaniatS-in^u, ‘ Hliatiia.sh is wist*,’ .Sin- 
kark)»i-is)iie, 'Sin huH tieani ttie prayer,’ Sin-nMidainiuin, ‘.Sin 
is favourable,’ NutMVsaliiu, ‘ Neho is f^racioiis, 'rarain-Adnd, 

‘ Adad, tfiou art tu<*rcirul,' Ilii-ijjp.iiilTani, ‘(jlod is apjxfased,’ Sin- 
nCir-ililni,' Hin is Ltie li;;ta of Itie Kocis,’ Ilu-I>:i ni,‘ (Jod is ereatm;;,’ 
A5ur-l)iltii /ipal, ‘ Aatmr^creates a sou,’ 8in siuu-iiiit)i, ‘Sin tias 
pronounced a name,' SaiiiaS-Auin-iikin, ‘Stiaiuasti tias esUib- 
Jislied a name [(*hild|,' Sin-atj-uAal»Si, ‘Sin has Itrou-hl. aItroUier 
into exiHlenoe,’ Nal)0-nridiii-na|.nst.iin, ‘Nel>o is s'i'iojf li^rlit,’ 
Sin-nifilik, ‘Sin rjilis,’ Marduk-bt'l-usaLi, ' Marduk !*< the lord of 
heJf),’ Nal>ft-alik-idi-ia, ‘ Nal)u poes liy niy side,’ Sarna.^-rc’ii-a, 

‘ Shainasti is niy shepherd,’ Ellil.hft.tin, ' K.llil is proU* tin^,’ 
AAur-nfisir-upai, ‘ Astnir is nroteclin^f a son,’ Nusku-kasir, 
‘Nusku is keeping,’ Itel-niuSalliin, ‘ B61 is preserving,’ HCl-epr, 

‘ Bfil is saving,* Bel-ftum-ukin, ‘ ttftl has esLatdished a name.' 

In other theophorie naine.s the individual ex¬ 
presses some personal relation to the deity, or the 
deity is ])elitione»i. 

8 in'-ludlnl, ‘May I serve Sin,’ Pan-SaniaS-tfttnur, ‘May I 
behold the face of Sliamash,' Ana-MiM-up/upi, ‘ I'pon Itel I 
wait,’ liflmur-dutmii-‘May 1 see the mercy of HAl,^ Ana- 
Sin-Atnid, ‘In Sin I rely,’ I’ujurSin, ' Uelease, () Sm,‘Sainaft- 
libluj., ‘ Sliamash, may he live,'Sin-7.er-liSir, *(> Sin, direct tlie 
seed,’ 

Most of the ^mds are given credit for having 
created children, or having lirought them into 
exi.stencc. All seerji to have had the tihility to 
protect, to <lirect, to pre.serve life, to giant jmos. 
jierity, et<t. ; in short,, it. is im[)ossihle to diller- 
entiate and dtivelop from the mimes the religious 
beliefs of the people with reference to this or that 
deity. This is, doubtless, due to the fact that the 
hulk of the literature from which the names are 
taken Ix'long.s to a comparatively late f*erio<l, 
covering little more than tln^ last twenty eenturies 
of llahyhmiun history. And, when it is con¬ 
sidered that the names of many of the deities arose 
througli the use of epithets, or from tlie form in 
which they appeared in diflc,rent centres, liaving 
been first written by a non-Seiiiitic people, and 
that ma.ny of them go hack to an original scihir or 
lunar dei l y, concerning which at priiscnt little i.s 
known, we realize how futile it is to attemjit, 
except in a gem*ial May, to give the attributes 
vvliicli art* peculiar to the dillercnt deities. Mtue- 
over, these attributes are nra.ctically the same as 
those ajiplietl to other solar deities of the W. ' 
Stiuiites. NotM’it list finding (his fact, the study tif 
the HahyIonian names is very important for the 
light which they tlirow on many obscure Hebrew 
names. 

8 . Foreign names.—Ma.s.ses of foreign names 
are found in all periods, tlie stinly of M hich is .so 
important for the eorri'.et uinlerstjinding of the 
movements of people, due to }>erse( ution or cap¬ 
tivity, or to tlie fact that at tlie time the ruling 


ifynusty was foreign. The tablets of the Hammu¬ 
rabi era contain many W. Semitic names of the 
Arabic, Aramaic, and llebraic types. In the Cas- 
site period (2nd millennium B.c.) Hittite-Mitannian 
as well as Cassite names abound, and those of other 
people.s are also represented. Comparatively few 
W. Semitic names, however, are found in this 
leriod. In the A.ssyrian period many of the 
atter are again in evidence ; but especially in the 
Neo-IiahyIonian and Persian periods many of the 
names familiar in the OT occur. Their presence 
in the.se periods is, of course, due to the Assyrian 
and IJahylonian captivities. In the Persian period 
also tlie nomenclature contains many Iranian 
mimes, and even a number of F^gyptian ; in the 
(Ireek period some Grecian names occur. 

’Die study of these foreign names in the cunei¬ 
form literature is important also for the light 
which tliey throw upon the names themselves, 
owing to the fact that the exact jironunciation is 
often in question, since, as in the Semitic script, 
only the consonants are written. With the helji 
of the ivritings of these foreign names in the 
cuneiform literature, wlicre the vowels are always 
given, lliey can be vocalized, and often better 
underst.< lod. 

9 . The divine name.—The forms in which the 
name .lahweh appears are of sjieeial interest. Un- 
fort nnati^ly the divine name has thus far been 
found only in personal names conijiounded with 
other elements. In the As.syrian in.scriptions it 
is written Ja-u, as in Ja-u-ha-zi (Jehoahaz, ’Iwaxas), 
< 5 tc. The vowel o as well as u is represented by u 
in Assyrian ; .la-u here represents in;. In such 
instances the Hebrew letter n quiesces with the 
vowel ; in other cases it is represented hy h, 
espei ially in the late liabylonian inscriptions—e.gr., 
.la-hu-u-na-ta-nu (Jonathan), Ja-a-hu-la-ki-im, and 
Ja-a-hu lu-nu. 'Ihe Massoretic vocalization, there¬ 
fore, of Hebrew names containing Jahw'eh as the 
first element can be said to be corroborated by the 
way in whicli tlie cuneiform and Greek have repro¬ 
duced them. 

'I’lie divine name as the second element appears 
in A.ssyrian texts in Ha-za-qi-J-a-u, IJa-za-Ki-Ja- 
a-u, Ha-zi-qi-a-u (Hezekiah), Iz-ri-Ja-n, Az-ri-Ja- 
a-u, Az-ri-a-n (Azariah), Na-ad-bi-Ja-au, Na-tan- 
-la-u (Netlianiaii), etc. In Neo-Baby Ionian tablets 
Hie name afipears written Ja-a-ma, wdiich was pro¬ 
nounced Jftwa. Nearly a score and a half of 
lielueM’ names containing this element have been 
found tliat have their exact equivalent or parallel 
in the O T. To quote a few : A-bi-Ja-a-ma (Abaiah), 
Abi-Ja-a-ma (Aliijah), Az-zi-Ja-a-nia (Assiah), 
Ha-li-Ja-a-ma (llcaliah), Ba-na-Ja-a-ma (Ihuiaiah), 
etc. 

It is very probable that Jdwa represents the 
exact pronunciation of the divine name. This 
follows M hen it is considered that Hebrew names 
compounded with Ja-a-ma occur more frequently 
in tlie Nippur tablets of the Persian period than 
Babylonian names coiu}»ounded with their promi¬ 
nent deities. It is reasonable to inf(;r that Jdma 
is an adopted \\ riting for the name of the god of 
the llebreM’H, ami represents the full pronunciation 
of the name. The form preserved in (Tieek by 
'Pheodoiet, namely, 'Ia/3e, and that in Arabic in a 
letter to de Sacy, namely, Jahwa or Jahwe, confirm 
t his. 'Phis coincides witli the pronunciation which 
for years has been adopted for the divine name, 
namely, Jahweh, 

Phe Jews in Egy])t, as is well known, wrote the 
iliviiie name ■'•'i'. This was surely pronounced 
exactly as the .leivs pronounced it in Palestine. 
Po say, therefore, that they vocalizi'd the.se letters 
VT (.lahrt) seems unreasonable. The characters 
iiiunI have been vocalized 17 : (Ja’wa), i.e. with a 
I slight oveihanging or final vowel, which may even 
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have l)een dropped. The same is true when the 
divitje name appears as the linal element in Hebrew 
names. It is impiul>able that in' was pronounced 
.lalih, as tile Massoietes have pointed it; more 
probably it v as Ja’wa, or aj>oeopated as Ja’w. 

Hebiew names comj)ounded with Sa are found in 
Babylonian tablets written with the plural sign 
after the ebaiacter tor ‘god.’ The Babylonian 
scribes apparently rec<<gni/ed the dillerenee l>e- 
tween the nroimmiation of the Hebrew Sk and 
Lbeir Hu, and, knowing, doubtless, that the Hebrew 
word for ‘ god ’ in general use, namely, D'n'?K, wa.s 
a plural, in order to distinguish it from their ow’n 
word for ‘god.’ wrote it ideograpbieally in these 
names—1 LU MKS, i.e. Hn with the plural sign. 

Ln KH ATi'K K. — h.. Huber, Die J^er.simeniinmen in den Ke.il- 
schrij'fiirtinideii aim der Zeit der Kmiiife von Ur vnd Nixin, 
Lrinzig, ISO? . H. Ranke, t'.arly Biil>ti/i>nian /*ersonal Naniex, 
H[)il l(»n^ : A. T. Clay, f'ernonal fnan ('unei- 

f,n-m ! turns o/ the Ctmsite Ueriitd, ilo. 1912; K. L. 

Tallqvist, s.^uruiu I’ersunat .\ aineH, la-ipiUK, 1914. iienhahf/- 
IdHi.si'hen Maiiienhiirh , Ilel8in^^■fo^H, IVHH) ; a*-e ;i1ho Ranke, 
Keilsr.hnfttiche.i Material zur altagyptischen Vokalimtion, 
Berlin, ISllU. A. T. CLAY. 

NAMES (("binese). — Names occuny a very 
iromineiit jiosition in Chinese national and social 
ife. 

1. Names in ancient times. —The Chinese be¬ 
lieve that there is an order in the sequence of 
essentials, and that the men of old, who in the 
first place a)i]»rebended ‘tbegreat unseen principle 
of (food dominating and permeating the univer.sc;,’^ 
assigned names jimong these essentials. * Wher¬ 
ever there is form, there is also its name.’^ It was 
necessary to adopt nomerieiature corresponding to 
capabilities ‘ in order to serve the ruler, nourish 
the ruled, administer things generally and elevate 
8elf.’“ 

The ancient Chinese laid great stress on the 
proper a|»))rKtation of names. ‘ If names lie not 
correct, language is not in accortlance with the 
truth of things,' and this would lead to atiairs not. 
succeeding. ‘The name without the reality is 
folly.’^ A bad name (or rejmtation) ‘gets the 
credit of every vice,’ arul is a danger.® 

2. Family-names.— h'amily-namcs are of great 
importance, and persons bearing the same family- 
name are considered both in law and by custom to 
be relateil, intermarriage as a rule being forbid<len, 
though there may lie no kinshiji at the present day 
between the jiai ties. I’he same family-name offers 
a ready passfiort to intimacy. They are known 
collectively as ‘The Hundred h'amily Names.’® 
These comparatively few family-names (there are 
more, than 20b in common use and over 2000 
altogether) have sulliced from a period anterior to 
the Christian era for the hundreds of millions of 
this ancient people, forming thus a marked contrast 
to tin; limitles.s number of our modern surnames in 
the West. 

One Chin(;seauthor (the compiler of The Book of 
the IluttHre.fi Fnittily Janies) lias traced some of 
them hack to their origin 8000 years ago, but the 
best account says that family-names came into 
e.xistence only about 20(X) yeai's ago. The name 
Sing, applied to them now, in those early days 
really meant the place of birth.^ Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that more than 
half of the family-names of the present day are 
derived from place-names. About a quarter are 
ancestral in origin, Hm:h as an ancient title or a 

• L. Oiles, Muxiims of a Chinese Mystic, London, 1906. 

2 Hoe 0. A. Giles, Chuang Tza, London, 1889, p. 162(T. 

!< lb. p. IGU; nee also ,1. Letfge, ‘ The Texts of Taoism,’ SBE 
xxxix. 118911, pi,, i. p 8:i7. 

* .1. Legge, Chinese. Classics, Hongkong, 1801, i. 66, note. 

6 lb. p. 128. 

The word ‘hundred’ is here used In the sense of a large 
number, as, mnre Sinico, In the phrases ‘The Hundred Officials,’ 
’The Hundred Traders.’ 

7 See China lleoiew, xiii. [1884-8r)l 12-1. 


sobriquet. The rest are from many sources, as 
with European surnames. Those derived from 
animals are considered objectionable. Family- 
names cannot be chan‘;ed ; only Buddhist priests 
and nuns drop their family ties and names. A 
woman on marriage takes her husband’s family- 
name, but adtls her own to his in her signature, 
and is described by the tw'o in legal documents. 

3. Individual names. — i. Boys’ and men’s 
NAMES. — (a) 'The ' tnilk-namc .'—In the matter of 
individual or personal names there is a marked 
ciintrast, for a large, variefy of them are in use, 
the memorable events in life being marked by a 
new mime. 

'I’hc eliild is given a ‘milk-name ’ when a month 
old hy his father or grandfather, a feast being held 
at the time. This name is used by parents, rela¬ 
tives, masters, or privileged jiersons, and it is a 
great liberty and intolerable familiarity for others 
to use it. Among the poorer elas.ses, liowever, 
this simple name may be the only one. At times 
this name indicates the numerical position of the 
individual bearing it in the family, as Sextus, etc., 
or sometimes, with an aged father, the father’s age 
at the time of the chilli’s birth, as ‘Seventy-two,’ 
or it may denote the age of the grandmother or 
possibly great-grandmother, as ‘ Eighty - four.’ 
Among ‘milk-names’ are to be found such as 
‘ I’eace,’ ‘ Brightness,’ ‘ Enter Wealth,’ and ‘Spring 
Forest.’ Should jiarents fear the loss of a child 
by death, a depreeiatoiw name will be given, such 
as ‘ Dust-pan,’ ‘'I'liat Dog,’ ‘I’he Stupid,’ ‘ Flea.’ 
This is done with the belief that the evil spirits 
who might have taken the child will be thus 
deceived into thinking it of no account. 

( 6 ) The ‘ hook-name.' —On going to school the 
boy receives from the father or the teacher a 
more elaborate and carefully selected ‘book-name.’ 
This is the name used in arranging marriages and 
in official registration. Examples are ‘Worthy 
Prince,’ ‘Spring Dragon,’ ‘Literary Hank,’ ‘Celes¬ 
tial Emolument.’ The ‘ book-name ’ is often pre¬ 
ferred, and in that case the ‘milk-name’ is not 
used, though the contrary also happens. The 
greatest care is taken to record the names and 
genealogies of those entering on a literary career 
(w'hich forms the high road to government einjiloy- 
ment), to prevent inconvenience in future. 

(c) Distinguishing appcMations. —Every gentle¬ 
man of any scholarship or iiosltion has in addition 
one or more ‘distinguishing appellations’ used in 
social circles and by intimates— e.g., ‘Scholarship 
Complete.’ 

{d) JSIoms de plume .—A nom-de-plume is also 
common and often very fantastic— e.g., ‘The Weak 
Man of the Kiver.’ 

(e) The marriage-name. —The marriage-name is 
taken at marriage or on coming of age at 16. It 
is given by the father, if alive ; if he is dead, by 
an uncle or elder brother. 

{f) The ojfirinl appellation .—This is assumed on 
entering ollice or a public examination, and is 
used on visiting cards and by relatives. That of 
the viceroy Li Hung-Cliang rniidit be rendered in 
English as ‘Literary I’olish.’ This name can be 
changed before obtaining rank, but not afterwards, 
unless a superior has the same. 

(« 7 ) The tong name. —The t'ong, or ‘ancestral,’ 
name is largely employed in business matters, 
shares or partnerships being often lield under it. 
It may embrace a whole family of brothers, or 
eacli may have a dill’erent one. It always ends 
with the word t'ong. 

{h) Nicknames .—Nicknames are also largely 
used, based on some personal defect or charac¬ 
teristic. 

(i) posthumous names. —A posthumous name is 
awarded the ileceased. 
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(j) Kiii/t^rnrn' iitnm’s .— I’lie t'lnpiToi s in ( ^liiiia 
liMVf* not iL-rtMKU'd ilicir t.liiormf^ \nnitir :i |»(*r,soiial 
name, Iml an .i u-^piruuis e.omlnmilion t*i iwo 
cliar.-x-tcr ■' (lie ' empir-- lif* loii ’ or 

‘year rule ol ili" leiL-ii. II anytliuijj inauspicious 
or utiusmi! liappmied, Lliese wojie clian^tal (unl.il 
recent. lime-N/ im oLliers. ‘ ( lunipluint Jlule,’ 
‘ J lea-sons linlliance,’ ‘ I'lie I )e<-ree ol Heaven’ 
are example;.' ol emperors’ ‘year naoujs.’ 

ii. (;ii!i,.s AND vvniviDN’s NAMES. (iirls ami 
women ilo noi liava* such a variety of n.'mies as 
l>oys and men. I'liey have a ‘miJk-name’ and 
may have another one or two. Somel.im<!s the 
‘mdkoiame' is e.liaiioiul on nia.rria.oe it it clashes 
with one in (.li(‘ family which tlie oii| is enl.erino. 
As a oj.j)(Mal rule,, j^ij ls have not reec'ived .sehoolin;^ 
or a litermy education,' thouph t.lieie have heen 
notahle exeepi ions ; nor has it. h<;en eustomarv for 
a woman to hold olhee of any kind, f aitjseijmml ly 
‘ book names ' arnJ ‘ ollieia.1 namc'.s ’ havi; Imen 
l)raet iea.ll y unknown. k'lowers luaMlominal.e in 
the names of on Is, and luiautiful olijeets in nat ure 
an* often se.leeted for them. 'The «l(isiie of (he 
parent.s for male oHsprino also appears in l.heii 
nani<*s. Ivxamples are ‘ Narei.ssus,’ ‘ dadiestone.,’ 
‘ I'roud 1‘luenix,’ ‘Love of the Moon,’ ‘ Virf.uons 
and liare.’ ‘ Li^ar,’ ‘ Slave-oirl,' * L(‘.ad on a ^^»unoel■ 
lirolJim.' 

4 . Partial unity in the names in a family.— It. 
often happens that all the sons in a htmily will 
have in one of their respective names the sanu' 
character a,s a p.art (d I heir desi^mali(»ns. 'riiiis 
three brothers Ivnown l.o the wriDu’ bore l.he names 
Cheeoo (dieisyono, (’lieeoo (/'hee I'soorio, and 
(Iheeoo (’hei- ynne. This seems sonn.'what. .akin 
to the .Liwish exatufile of Ahijah and Ahimeh‘eh, 
but aiuono tlie t 'liinestj the fattier would not , like 
Ahit.ub, lia.ve t.he s.anie portion <d his name the 
same as his sons. With tin; (diinese theie is a 
ri^oular system employed for this. It <dt.en con¬ 
sists in the ehaiaetei-s beinf^ takiui from a bo(dv 
which lends itself well to (he purposes, ami, as each 
{^enerti.tion succeeds another, ( in* m'xt <diara.eter is 
.selected a.ml afipears as a comiionettt pari in e.ach 
of tlm names ol t he brol Inu's of that generation. 

5 . Absence of relip^ious names. It, is curious, 
consideriMo the reli^ums character of the ('hiiiesi*, 
thiit tin* naim^s of tlnnr deitii^s are. not employed 
in (heir personal mames, ,as in India. 4'he title 
‘.Supnmie lliiler’ is doubtless considcued too ex- 
.ai(<;d to lt(! draorred down to such common use, 
thonvrh occasionally ‘ h«;.aven ’ (‘h(;avcnly ’ or ‘ cides- 
tial ) docs occur m soiiu! (a»iiihiiiation servin;.; as 
a name f'-ff-. ‘ llca\'en's In (Ue.ase,’ ‘ lltNavenly In- 
teili;;encc,' ‘ [Laavcnly Illumination.' I’os-ihly 
tlie .same fieline in a le.sser <ii*oroe inihla.tes 
against the employment of the names of the demi¬ 
gods and eaiioiii/ed heroes, Imt it must he remem- 
hered (Imt it. is not a (dimese, custom l.o name 
(diildren alter <»thei.s; in fact, the contrary i.s tlie 
case. 

Some religions iiillinmee is noticeable, as, e.fjf., in 
the name ' Ha,pi>y Ibrt li,’deri\’ed from Hiidditism. 
'I'aoism IS responsible for .a.nother, if not more, viz. 
‘The Second (d>d of Literature.’ 

6 . The meanings of names. — Unlike Kuro])ean 
names, the '•i;^iiilie,ance of which is hiihlen from 
the mass of those who u.se them, and which njfjuire 
the labours of antbpiaiians and plulologi.Mt.s to 
elucidate their origin and meaning, the (’hine.se 
name.s, whether they are those of individuals, 
places, cities, or villages, carry faitent on tlieir 
surface their imjiort, and thus often show tlie 
reason for tlieir .seletd.ion. 

7 . Names of relationship.—The (’liinese lan¬ 
guage is very rich in its nomenclature of relatix es, 
and notes the dillerenees between elder and younger 

1 This 18 now being altered in China. 


jifiternal ami mattu iial uncles and aunts, elder and 
yoiinge.r brotheis and sisters, and mnisins, giving 
dist.inetive names to them whieli show the exact 
relationship.s. 

8. Shop-names.—It is the general custom to 
employ a emuhination of two or thiee (’hinese 
cliaraeters for the name of a business, a (inii, or a 
.shop, tlie owners’ or p.arrners’ names not appearing, 
tixeeptin the }>artner.siiip hook, ami then very {>rob- 
aldy under the i'aitf/ name. Auspicious designa¬ 
tions are seh^cted for this ])ur[»ose, such as 
‘ Kxpansive Trolit,’ ‘The Tliree Unions,’ etc. 

9. Names of vessels. — Auspicious characters 
are also selected lor the name.s ot vessels. 'I’he 
largi^ sea-going junks of former days, which went 
1.0 the .Straits and Eastern Are-hi [lelago and 
voyageil uji and down thii Cliina Smi, hove names 
oKen composed of three characters in which the 
word ‘gold ’ generally appenred. 

10 . Names of the gods.—The being who appears 
to be a (Hjnc,e|dion of Uod in ancient (’himi, and 
who was worsliipped by tlie emjieror, is known by 
(he name of (1 h‘.S upreme Iluh'i. 'I’lie Hiiildhasof 
Hnddliism hear the nami's or titles known in India, 
translaii-d or transliterated into Cliinese. The. 
gods and demi-gods of tlu? 'ruoists, w hen not. bor¬ 
rowed from Ihiddhism, are mostly dinlied luiman 
lieing.s, and are getierally known by some name or 
title whiidi shows forth their pow’cr or the. work 
which they perform in the himaircliy of cehi.stial 
beings. 

11. Village-names.—I’he family-names are oftiin 
used, .sliowmg, in many casi's, that the village lias 
Ix'cn foiimU‘d by one of tliat family. 'I’here are 
not a ft‘w ea.ses in whicdi all the iiihaliitants belong 
to the same family or clan, wliile in otlier ca.ses 
not one of ( lie name remains. 'I’wo family-names 
ar<^ .sometiiiK's joined togetlier in tlie villiige-name. 
As far as the writer’s experienci' goes, thesi*. 
village-names in the sout h of (lliiiiaare fim iiifinent, 
hut ill the north they appeji.r liable to c.liaiige.' A 
temple will give a village a naiiu>, singly or in 
coiiiltinatioii wit.h a family-name or hoiiu- incidmit 
conneided with, or cliaraete.ristie of, tlie village 
it.self, its surroundings, or its inhahitant.s, any 
peculiarities being seized ujioii for the purpose, as 
‘ Ived Tmnple Villagif.’ 'riie w'riter in a journey 
pas.sed two villages, the one ‘Mud V’’illage’ (]>os- 
sihly deriving its name from tin* fact tlial. sun- 
dried iiHul was hugely iisiul for huildiiig) ami the 
ot.lier ‘ IJriek Village’ (wdiere probably proper 
bricks w'ere used). 

12 . City-names. — 'I'liere are throe classes of 
citi(*s in ('liiiia, ami the names given to them show 
of wluit district (or county), jirefecture, or province 
tile «-il.y is the capital. Ijesides these jiolitieo-geo- 
graphical names the city may also iiave another 
na.oie in coiium^m usig and vi'ry likely others as 
well, derived from some legend or historical event 
in its p.’ist; c.ff., ‘Tlie Expansive \Ve.stern Pro¬ 
vincial City’ is also knoxvn as ‘Tlie City of Cassia 
(i roves.’ 

13. Names of flowers.— In names of flowers the 
(diimrse appear to have heen irillnenced in much 
the same way as the West, exe.ejit that names 
deriveil from foreign languages are not so common. 
'I’lit* influence of religious ideas atipears to a small 
extent. One species of irhry.sanl.hemuMi is named 
‘ liuddha’s Seat ’ ; a species of the (ritron is called 
‘ liuddha’s llaml ’ ; the narcissus is ‘Tlie Water 
Ociiie ’; tlie word ‘heaven’ (‘heavenly ’ or ‘celes¬ 
tial ’) occurs in .several. 

14. Names of periods of time.— Each year during 
a period of sixtj^ years has a name. Two sets tif 

1 Soi; A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, Edinburgh and 
Loin Ion, 18()Q. nh. tii. 

2 Enr the riameH given to the divisions and families of the 
vegetatde ki'.igdoin eee J, Dyer B.all, Things ChinescA, p. 118. 
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cliaracters, one ten in nuiul>er and tlie <»Llu*r 
twelve, each contrihnte one cliaracter in certain 
loiattons to form these names. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, no serial naming or nunihering of these 
sexagenary cycles as they revolve through the 
ages. These comhinations also serve as names of 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, and months, signs 
of the zodiac, points of the compass, etc. The 
lour cardinal points of the compass—in fact, the 
eight primdpal ])oints—have common names having 
the same meaning as in the West. Names are 
also given to terms of fifteen days each throughout 
the course of the year, appropriate to the season, 
such as ‘ Little Heat,’ ‘ Itain Water,’ etc. 

15 . Names of stars.—There wert; two principal 
perio<ls of star-naming among the Chinese—that of 
})rimitive China (2500 B.C.)and that of the Chow 
dynasty (1120 n.C.-A.D. 220). The first naming 
was agricultural and doTuestic in eh.aracter and 
then feudal. ‘ 'The gron{)ing of the eonsl ellatious 
and the names of them and of the stars tfifler from 
those in u.se in the West. One of the best known 
to the common ])e()i)le is that of the ‘ Nortluu n 
Measure or I’eidi,’ tlie residence of the fates, which 
is Charles’s Wain. The Milky Way is the ‘Silver 
Stream’ of heaven. 

16 . Technical and scientific terminology.—The 
terminology of te(dini(;al ami K<denti(ic subjects 
has been largely added to by the study td European 
science, art, and education.' Many of these names 
have been adopted from Japan, the precursor of 
Cdiimi in recent times in modern knowledge. 'I'he 
(Jiinese clniracters are largely u.sed in .lapan, so 
that the (’hineso have fouiul tlie new names which 
they reijuire in many cases n^ady for tluiir use. 
'riiis enriching of the language hegan, however, 
before this by the instruction of the people in China 
itself in motlern knowledge, and is still going on. 
VVdiero new names to represent hitherto unknown 
(to the Chim^se) matters, things, or jirocessiis were 
required, a translation was made, the new name 
being descriptive of the object to he named, or the 
sounds of tlie name in the Euroi»ean languages 
were transferred to the Chinese language. 

J'he first Ne.storian missionaries in (Jiiiia wisely 
adopted many Buddhist terms or names, and their 
lionian Catholic and Protestant succcs.sors followed 
tlieir lead. The names thus taken over into Christ¬ 
ianity have proved of much use in the religious in¬ 
struction of tlie Chinese.^ 

17 . A good name.—The term ‘ a good name ’ is 
largely used in Cliina and connotes the same idea 
as in Eiirojie. The Chinese would agree with lago 
in its being ‘the immediate jewel of their souls.’ 
As an instance of its use the following saying may 
he (1 noted, ‘ lie who docs good hamls down a fair 
name for a hundred generations.’^ 

I.iTKiiATiiRF., 'On Chincso fiumauios, H. A. Giles, Tlistoric 
China, and nthI'r Sketches, London, 1SS2, p. S.'i.HfF. On Chiiifse 
niiiiifs, The Chinese Hepository, Gariton, 1S31-.S0, i. 494, iv. l.fSS, 
471, i.\. 3iKi, xii, fiOd ; S. Wells \A7illianis, The Middle Kiiiqdom, 
new u*d., N(!w YtU, ISHS, passim] J. Dyer Ball, i'hinqs 
ChineseA, Tiondori, 19(13, passim, The Chinese at Home^, do. 1912, 
p. 7nf. For luiines aiiiontr the ancient, ChincHe, J. Legrpe, The 
lA Ki (SJlhi xxvii. IIHS;')], xxviii. [ISS.'IJ), 7>a.ww, A. Forke, 
Jjun Jleng, lx)ndoij, 1907-12, pt. 1. pp, 61S, 45K. 

J. Dyku Ball. 

NAMES (Christian).—Names a])]>lied to Christ¬ 
ians by themselves or by others (nicknames) have 
been already noticed (cf. vol. iii. pp. 573-576). 
Tlie present article is intended to sketch any 
special features in the personal names assumed by 
(’hristian individuals during the history of the 
Church, yiieli features are on the whole curious 
rather than numerous or even significant. 

I. Christian indifference to names.—At the out- 

1 See art. in China lieviexv, xvi, fl8S7-8Sj 257ff. 

2 See J. Edkins, Chinese Baddhism, London, 1880, ch. xxii. 

2 J. H. Stewart Lockhart, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, 
Hongkong, 189.S, p. 397. 
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set Christians saw no reason to diller from the 
otlier members of tlieir world in mnnenelatiire 
any more than in dress or in language. 

• Chri-stians are not differentiated from the rest of mankind 
either in locality or in language or in caisloiiiis. . . . Thi'\ dwell 
in eitiea of tJreeks and of iioii-dri'eks as their re.sjiect ive lotos 
oast, following the native i-ustoms in dress ami tooii and the 
rent of life ’ (Ep. ad Diognctmn, [>). 

And what was true, of t he 2n(l cent, has been true, 
in the main, of the sueeeeiling centuries. Christ¬ 
ians have generally taken enirmit names. In no 
age of the Churc h could ( he mere name he I n ken 
invariably as a clue to the. religion of its hearc>r. 
During the epoch of persecution lliks was iiilellig- 
ihle, for any association of a ))ersoiial name with 
the new faith would havti instantly exjiosed the 
hearer of it to arresl. ('hrist inns were eoiil er’t, as 

a rule with the generic nanu‘ of ‘Christian.' ’i’liat 
W'as the bad^e of their fellowshiii aiul the red 
ensign of their eonfession before' trihunals, Ihit, 
cweii when the 4tli cent, saw (he »’ii(l of per.sia-ii- 
tion by the Boman empire, (Jiiistians eonliniied 
usually to call themsc'lves, as tlunr jmgaii fellow- 
citizens did,’after ccilours (Alhanns, Ater, Caiuli- 
dus, Rufus, etc.), jewels (Margarita, Smaragdns, 
etc.), numbers (Tortius, tjuart.us, Sc'jitinnis, cIcl), 
rivers (c.c/., hhiphrales, Niliis, Orontius, Kodnne), 
and mont.hs (.Vprilis, Dins, .laniiariiis, .Innia, 
Oetobris, etc.), from agriculture ((Lt;., Fructuosus, 
Silvia, Tilia, Vindcmialis), or from geognqihy 
(Afra, Anatolius, Libya, 'I'lialassius, Tilmrtius, 
etc.), from a wish for good luck (r.c/., hhilycdies, 
h’austus, Felix, Secuiidns), ami so forth. Names 
like Stercorius and Stercoria and the numerous 
animal-names (c.g., Ajic'r, Asinia, ('ohinihanns, 
Lc'opardus, Lupus, 'rurtura, iniilas—W'ullilji) Jire 
attrihuted by Martigny to the strong sense of 
humility wdilcli pervaded some early Christians ; 
hut the literal sigiiilicaiico of such names was not 
felt in every etist;, ami not all of tlnmi [('.(/., Atpiila, 
Lc'o, and Ursula) connote humility.- Some names 
were naturally more attractive to ('Christians than 
others, but there was no serious idea of calling any 
of them tiommon or unch'an, and very little con- 
seious emj»hasis on their etymology. 

Perhaps the most striking jiroof of the indider- 
eiice felt by Christians to names is the freedom 
with w'hieli th«\y eontinni'd not only to hear hut to 
confer names associated with the very mythology 
and idolatrj’' against which tliey were {irrjiyecf. 
Somc'tiniOH these lULiues are c'urretiL inodillciatic^ns 
of an idol’s or ii ])a.gan di'ily’s minu; (like* llera- 
eleides, Jovianus, Pheehe, Olympins, or Posidonius), 
hut in .some cases the actual name is h(»rne. 
Origen’s life furnishes ji signilicant jtroof that in 
the l.'isl quiirtc!!' of the 2 n(l cent, there were 
Christian j»arents who evieU'iitly entertaineel no 
scruple Jihout giving their chihlren na,nies which 
re<;alled pagan <le,ities. l.eonides called his boy 
Origen (‘horn of Horns’), and Leonides was far 
from being a worhlly Christian. Ares, Buechus, 
Ceres, Hermes, Mei curia, and Nereus apjiear 
among the names of hiastern martyrs, lOros is an 
epi.s<aq(al name, St. Anihrose of Mihin had a 
brother called Sutyrus, t.hre.e Vii.shops in CJiryso- 
stom’s age were named Ammon {i.e. after Jupiter 
Ammon, not after the OT Ammon), n KonnuA 
martyr is called Jaieina, and an Alexiindrian 
martyr bore the name of Aphrodisius. 'I'Ika in¬ 
stances of tliLs practice arc so nume.rou.s and cov('r 
so many centuries—tht'y occur down to tlie 6 th 
cent.—tliat we are justihed in regarding it for the 

1 ThuH ill the 4lh cent, wc find a certain Christopher (Kynoro- 
ifi6po^), who had a Christian son, and yet the hoy i.s nulled 
l*a]>hnntiu8 (Heidelbcrger Papi/rus-Sutnrnfnng, i. |11)05J IS). 
I’rohably the fatlier was a ChriHlian, hut he did not choose 
a distinctively Christian name for his e.hild, altlioiif'h the name 
may have been given in honour of the great Egyptian ascetic. 

‘2 Hrahaiius, the great monastic scholar of the Wth cent., was 
called after the raven (hrabati). 
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inoHt j>art; as normal. TIi<! paradox is apparent to 
modern sLiideiils, luit it doos not seem to have 
been visilde to coiiten^Kiraries as a rule. Thu.s, 
Apollonius, who wa.s marlyred in the reitcri of 
Commodu.M, i.s inviled by the prefeefc U) ‘sacrifice 
to Apollo, and fo Die other ; 4 od.s, and to tlie 
Emperor’s ima;;f‘,’ the proba.l)ility bein^jf, as F. C. 
Conyhciire {M nnunir.tif s of Enrh/ Chrifttinnitfr, 
London, IHIK), ji. .‘tS) points out, that the scene 
was !i,ciually iv 'AwoWioulif, since Ajiollo is th<i 
first, and only mentioned by name. Here, 

(lien, w(‘ have a C'liristian martyred for dtadinino 
to s.Mcritice in honour of the very <j;od whose name 
underlay his own ! Hut the ineon^^ruity was not 
felt, or, if it was felt, it was not remedied. \Vh<‘n 
we dise<»ver tliat late in the drd cent, a (Christian 
]>re.s))y t(;j‘ is cn.lltHj A l)ollon {' AirdWivi^ f jVr.w C/assirJil 
Fra.ij)nr.)its, otkeT Urcfk and Latin P/tftt/ri, 

ed. II. F. (frenfell and A. S. Hunt, lamilon, bS97, 
no. and another Fsenosiris, we do not reipiire 

to set this down as a jaamlianty of 10jj;^yj>tian 
(’hristianily ; it was not conlined to It;j;ypt, and it 
survived as it had preceded that particular period. 

2. Rise of a distinctive nomenclature. - Hut 
there are occasional indicalious of a break away 
from this habit of bearing; names as.soeiatisl with 
mytholo;^icn,l culture and tlic pa^an cuKus, and 
tlie.se indicntions are all the more inlen'stin;; be- 
(!aus(i Die.y maik the hist of the two paths a Ion”- 
which l.ln! (!a.rl_\’ (dirist ia.ns struck out a more <lis- 
t inctive noiiiencla,l m e. of their own, viz. (a) by 
adoptinjf (d I' mimes, a.nd [h) by appropriatiu}^ the 
names <d' aposl.olic saints. 

{(() Hrom the scanty amount of extant evidence 
it/ would appear that some of t in* (sarly Christians 
did feel uneasy under siiini-idolatrous ^ names, and 
that they occasionally sought refuj^o from their 
embarrassment by I'xchan^in;,'^ them for O'l' de- 
si;.,mations. An cnirly inslamie of this juactice is 
mentioned by Ihisebius (dr. Mart. Paltvst. xi. 8), 
in his account of tin* live hj}.(yptian Christians who 
were arrested at. Ca*sarea in A.n. 310 and eventu¬ 
ally put to ileath. 

W'tien the jud^'^c usked th(*ir Hi)ok(*8iiiim wtiat liis name was, 

‘ he liearti itu; nuinc of a nrnjdu't. instead of tiis proper nanio. 
And Howilli them all. They had .altered their names, to re 
place tlu' names )j;iven to tlu-m h\ their ]>aronls, for the imrpose 
of avoiditi”; idolatroiiH associations. Von would hear liiem 
cullin^j; theiiiselve.w I']lijah, .leremiah, Isaiah, Kaniuel, or Daniel.’ 
In this way, Eusebius adds approvin;j:ly, they 
showed tlnit they wt're true dews of the kiinl 
lu’aised hy St. Haul {Ko 2-''), (rod’s o-ennine Israel ; 
their names as well as tlnur deed.s proved it/. Hut 
i(. is jiliiin, even from (he tone of Eusehiiis, that 
this A\a.s not a line followed hy the majority of 
Christijins. 'bhe Oth cent. Hrocopins of (hiza, itis 
true, commentinjj; on Is 44^’® {l*(i Ixxxvii. 2101), 
report.s tlnit durino; tlie tierct; ])crsi!cut.ions many 
Clirisi iaii.s of jnyuan hirtli took dcwi.'-h mnues from 
the o r, like dacoh, Isrjiel, deriMuitth, Isaiah, tuid 
Daniel, and with these sjicred hadf.tes gladly went 
to marly rdom (f^cd' ovoixaruv iirl tA fjLafjTi'pia 
Trpo0t'‘fj,u}s eanrocs ^‘vcSLOocrai'). Vet tliese are local 
ami sporadic exjiressions of pious austerity. ’I’he 
re-Olds of Die martyrdoms amply eorrohorato the 
impression t.hal ('ven the majority of the martyrs, 
who weie tlic tii^hlinc; line of the Clnireh, dieil as 
they had lived under names which were often 
redolent of pa^an associat ions." 

F'urthermore, the adoption of OT names as more 
I At.haiiHsiuH (c. A.n. .’i.’W) nolici's that one of bin five Meletian 
antayoni.'sts at, court wa.s called Dchnns ypAoto?, ‘ridiciilou.s’) 
nicrakammon ; ‘ (jui noniinis sni jmdens Enlo);inm se appel- 
landuiii cili a vil ’ (7'Vi.'<. I'.pp. iv. f,). 

- Somclimes a martyr would rduse to pive his or her name 
Saiictiis at Lyons [I'.us HI'' ]. l’O], who would only 
repeat, ' I am a Chrihtiun'), either from an ecstatic inditfereime 
to the secular pcrsmiality' or to avoid idcntiHcation (as in the 
na.se of Salniia (AiUo 1‘ionH, tx.], who, on the sus-f?e«lion of 
Pioniiia, called her.sclf Theodota, ‘ne in nmiius dorninab iinpiae 
jiosset inciilere ’). I 


eonpenial to out-and-out Christians went forward 
more rapidly in some circles of the East than in 
the West. Possibly'^ it is due to accident that 
most of the extant data point to Epyjit, but the 
general diflerence of nomenclature between the 
Eastern (especially the Palestinian) and the 
Wo.stern Chnridies may he seen, e.g., in the early 
lists of bishops. ’I’he .Jerusalem lists record a 
larpe proportion of OT or .Jewish iiame.s: ^ 'I'obias, 
Henjamin, Mo.ses, Ephraim, Joseph, Levi, IDia.s, 
Hermon, J.saae, and Amos are more characteristic 
tlian Seneca or Narcissus. The Koniaii lists, on 
Die other h.and, do not contain any OT names. 
Even the names of the bishops of Antioch and 
Alexandria show no distinct Hildicizinp tendency ; 
the mere fact that the Antioch li.st contains namos 
like Heron, Ero.s, Serapion, and Asclepiade.s proves 
that the .arehaie ternlency of the Jerusalem nometi* 
chiture was not distinctively Eastern, altliouph it 
may he felt to some extent in tlie adjoining (Jliurch 
of Syria. Kecoursi; to OP names may be said, 
therefore, to have been Eastern rather than 
Western, and it was not by any means predomi¬ 
nant. even in the Ka.stern Church. 

I (A) 'Pile choitre of apostolic saints’ names bepan 
earlier, and bep.an not as a [irolest but spontanc- 
ou.sly. Hero-worship rather than a reaction .'ipain.st 
papani.sm was its sprinp. Hy the hepinninp of the 
3r<i cent., in some circles (Pipy[)tian ?) at any rate, 
CJiristians were fond of makinp tlieir eliildren 
nainesake.s of Paul or Peter, Phis is jdain from 
( he remarks of Dionysius, bisliojiof Ale.vaiidria, as 
(pioted by Eusebius (J/E vii. 25. 14). 

He is atLi'inpliiip t.o prove that, Llit* .Tohn of Rev iiocd 
not be the a(i<)sUe John, and he ohsorves that in his opinion 
many diirinp the apostolic, ape took the sami' iiiimf us the 
apost le .lohn out of admiration for him, ‘ just as Paul and Peter 
are treiinently piven a.s iiumeH to the children of lii liei er.s ’ (ojtrnrp 
Kitt. o liai/Aoy troAii? icttl 6r) k<i\ o lIcTpo? ii’ toot Tun' Tn-CTTU);' Trairrlv 
ovopd^t rat). 

Hut, tliis inference is purely conjectural ; timre is 
no support for the opinion tlnit jieople at tlnit 
e.arly jieriod called themselves after .John or any 
other apostle. The name wa.s not uncommon, and 
its multi|)lication was not due to hcru-wor.sliip. 
On the otlior hand, the fact from which Dionysius 
drtiwH this infereiKMi is indisput.ahle ; his iiieideiit.al 
allusion to contemporary usaoe pvove.s that, the 
l>r(‘sDe;e of the ajiostles had already iieeun to 
induce some Christian parents to call tlieir boys 
after Paul jind Peter. Paul is mon? common than 
Peter, and tin; n.arncs of other ajKistles occur only 
siddom. Hnt it always remains douhtfui whether 
t.lie oecurrenee of a rninie like Paul mea,n.s that it 
had been clio.sen out of special rcLTird for the 
ajmstle. 

It is more diflimilt to determine how soon and 
how far Christians assumed the names of men and 
women who ha<l lived outside or after tin; apost.olie 
circle. We e.an readily understand that the hero- 
worshij) of a pious eoiitemporary w hieh led to the 
ado[)tion of his name would he imtursil, whether 
tlie new name rejilaced the ohl or was mer(;ly added 
t.o it. But the evidence, such as it is, neetls to he 
sifted. 

Jerome explaioH (JypriaiT« middle name (Thascius 
0 :iiciliuH Uypriamis) by supge.stiiip that it. was adopted from 
the presbyter who hail been the niean.s of his conversion (dr 
f'tr. Illufstr. lu : ‘Oyprianus . . . euaderitc presliytero Oaicilio, 
a ipio ct c.opnomeiitum sortitus esl, Chrisliaiius factus’). In¬ 
herently ttiere i.H iiotliiiui: imjirohable m tlii.s. It wa-s lepal, at 
any rale. The likidiliood is, however, that it is one of Jerome's 
hifiprapliicttl errors,‘-i for the presh.t ter’s name, accordinp to 

1 Ahrafium came into vopue throuplioul the Eastern Church 
hy the 4th e.erilury. Abel seems Ciiristian in the .^Lh rent, 
letter preserved in Oxinhynr.hMS Pnftpri, x. fli)14] kUO ; he was 
a valet. But many of these OT names were due to Jewish 
iiifluciioe ; coi-verts from .Judaism already bore them. 

Another r.iistake of the same kind orciirs in 5, where he 
derives ‘Saul’(Ac IJ'^) from the proconsul Serpius l’aulus(‘ah 
eo, ipiod eum Christi fkiei suhoperat, sorlitu.s est nomen ’). Hut 
‘ Paul' was an alternative birth-name lor Saul, not a Christian 
name. 
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Pontius {Vita Cypriani, 4), was OsBcilianus, not CcDcilius. 
Still, Jerome would not have made this suggestion, if the 
practice had not been credible in his own day. 

We may assume, therefore, that by the 4th 
cent. Christians sometimes adopted the name of a 
spiritual hero who had helped them. A century 
earlier we have the partial parallel of Eu.sebins 
in Cmsarea calling himself “ Eusebius Pamphili ’ 
out of admiration tor Pamphilus his friend.^ But 
all doubt is removed by the contemporary evidence 
of Chrysostom {in Gen. horn. xxi. [PG iiii. 179]). 
In commenting on Gn 4"', he contrasts the hap¬ 
hazard way ^ in wliich })arent8 name their children 
nowadays {KaOdwep oi vOv aTrXws Kal u>s frvxe rds 
irpocrriyopiai iroiovvrai) with the pious care of the 
ancients, who made the child’s name an incentive 
to moral excellence. 

Nowadays they say, ‘ let the child be called by the name of 
his grandfather or great-prandfather; not so the men of old, 
who took the greatest paiiie to give their children such natnes 
as not only incited the bearers to moral excellence but proved 
instructive (iiia<r*caAia (f>iAoffo</>tav aTTojrrjs) in all ways to every¬ 
one else and lo all succeeding generations.' 

He exhorts Christian parents to name their child¬ 
ren not after honoured and distinguished ances¬ 
tors, hut after saintly Christians conspicuous for 
goodness (rwj/ dyloov dvdpwif riov dper^ 5La\afi\pdvTtt}v), 
although neither parents nor children must rely on 
the mere name; the name without the corre.spon- 
ding (diaracter is of no avail {ovSk ydp dvlvrjal n 
TrpoffTjyopia dperijs iptuxos o^aa). The saintly men 
whose names are recommended may have included 
OT no less than NT figures; they certainly did 
not exclude pious contemporaries, for some of the 
Antiochene Christians called their hoys after 
Meletius the bislio}) (Chrysostom, in PG 1. 515), 
feeling that csven to liave his honoured and holy 
name within their homes was a blessing and a 
source of strength.® 

Here the 4th cent, is echoed in the 17th. This 
word of Chrysostom is precisely the argument 
and appeal of an English Puritan like William 
Jenkyn, 

lie bade his congregation remember how good it was ‘to 
impose such names as expresse our baptismal promiae. A good 
name iaas a thread tyed about the Huger, to make ua mindful 
of the errand we came into the world to do for our Master’ 
{Expoaition o/ Jvde, London, 1052, p. 7), 

Only, as we shall see, the Puritan’s models were 
strictly Scriptural; he M’onld have indignantly 
rei)elled the desire to call Christian children after 
any .saint later than the NT at any rate, and he 
would have denounced the superstitious belief, 
which 'I'lieodoret of Cyrrhus in Chrysostom’s age 
expressly mentions, that such saintly names put 
their bearers under the a*gis of patron-saints : 

In a eulogy of the martyrs Thcodoret declares that ‘philo¬ 
sophers !Ujd orators are consigned to oblivion, and most people 
nowadays are ignorant of the names of kings and generals; 
but all know the names of the martyrs better than those of their 
dear ones (ra? rCiv (aapTupwe 7rpo(niyopi'a? lailAAoe iffo-a-iv aTrai/res 
ri TO. TWV f|)iATdTu)v ovopara). In fact they are keen to confer 
martyrs’ names on their children, thus securing protection and 
guardian care for them ’ (de Grcecarum Ajfeetionum Cura- 
tioniliun, serino viii.). 

1 As Petrus, in the 11th cent., called himself Damiani, out of 
gratitude to his brother. Daniianus. 

- The Italian Dominican, Camiianella (1668-1639), makes the 
same criticism upon his conteuii)orarie8. In his City of the Sun 
(tr. in II. Morley’s Ideal Commoiiwnallhs, London, IHSiJ, p. 
236) he notes that the inhabitants take a better way; ‘iianies 
are given Lo them by Metaphysicians, and that not by chance 
but designedly,’etc. 

3 In the 6th cent. Ariemesius changed his name to Zeno, 
when he married the emperor’s daughter, and reigned as Zeno 
(Evagrius, UK ii. 16): hut this alteration of name was not 
religious. ’ On the other hand, the Deeian martyr Achatius 
(T. Itninart, Ada Friniarum Martyruin, llatisbon, 1869, p. 
202 ) tells the judge : ‘ si proprimu nomen menni exjdoras voeor 
Agathosangelus’ {var. ledt. Agazangelus, Agalhangelus). 
WitizaCEuticius), the second founder of raonasticism in the West 
during the 8th cent., took the spiritual name of Benedict, by 
which he ie known to fame. Two centuries earlier Gregory of 
Tours had changed his name, at his consecration, from Oeorgms 
to Gregorius, after his maternal grandfather, the holy bishop of 
Langres. There are numerous instances of this practice 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


The cult of the saints developed this practico, 
however, in the Middle Ages. The popularity of 
certain names is explaimnl in many cases by the 
local traditions of particular saints. It was an 
analogous hut le.ss supernatural feeling that led 
Alcuin, e.g., in the beginning of the 9th cent., to 
call lii.s distinguished pupil Hrahanus by the name 
of Maurus, as if he were a second Maurus (i.e. 
equipped with the excellences of St. Benedict’s 
famous disciple). 

The use of definitely Christian names was helped 
by the rise of infant ba[)tism. But it was not 
confined to the naming of children. Catechumens 
might change their names at baptism, or a.s.sume a 
‘spiritual’ name,' and this was in vogue by the 
beginning of the 4th cent., if not earlier. Ignatius 
is the earlie.st Christian who is known to have 
assumed a second, ‘spiritual’ name; he took, at 
baptism, the title of Theophorus (0co0<)pos, ‘ hearing 
God,’ or 0(b<f>opo%, ‘borne by God’) for religious 
reasons. Perhaps this explains why Thoodorus 
(Eiis, HE vi. 30) took the name of Gregory; 
Gregorius was not a specifically Cliristian name, 
but it was capable of a (’hristian .snggestiveness 
{ypTpydpioi, ‘ watchful ’). The Samaritan (?) martyr, 
Peter Balsamns (Buinari, p. 525 f.), told the magis¬ 
trate that his paternal name was Baisamus, 
‘spirituali vero nomine, ^uod in hnptismo accepi, 
Petrus dicor.’ That was in A.D. 311, and it tallies 
with the data already tabulated (see, further, 
Ducange, Glossariunt, Niort, 1883-87, s.v. ‘ Bino- 
miuH ’). 

(i.) Though ChrestuH was used, one name in the NT was 
naturally left alone, the name of Jesus. St. Paul’s friend ' Jesus, 
mrnaiued Justus' (Col 4D) had received the name as a Jew 
’= Joshua) ; but reverence prevented Christians from assuming 
it. For opposite reasons, Sapphira does not seem to have been ap¬ 
propriated by women—although it emerges in 17 th cent. England 
[Bardsley, CuHoaities of Puritan Nomenclature, p. 73). and a 
Presbyterian lady of 81 bearing this stained name up;»earH on a 
burial register as late as 1704. As Judas was shared h,\ several 
apostolic llguroa, the Ill-fame of Judas Iscariot did not discredit 
it among Christians. 

(ii.) .Sometimes a name was added posthumously. John, the 
elociuent bishop of Constantinople, received the admiring title 
if Chrysostom (xpvffocrTO/ioy) after his death ; and Henry Suso, 
.he 14th cent, mystic, was similarly dubbed Anuuuius. But 
Suso had privately chosen this name ; be did not allow it to be 
known during his lifetime, although he had changed his name 
from that of nis irreligious father for the maiden-nanie of hia 
pious mother, which he Latinized from Suess to 8usn. 

3. Formation of new names. —The creation of 
tiamcH went on ; e.g., from (a) fewtivals of the 
Church, like Epipluinins (?) or Epiphania, Pas- 
:;lialiK, Pa-scasus,® and SahliatiuB, and from ( 6 ) 
qualities of mind or of the moral life. Tin; latter 
:;Ia.s .8 are naturally numerous, hut they are not 
.Iways distinctively Christian. Names like 
/Eternalis, Athanasius and Atliaiiasia, Anasta.sius 
,nd Anastasia, Eucliaristus, Evangelius, Martyrius, 
Patrophilius, I’raulins,® Pisius, Prosdokc (mar¬ 
tyred, A.D. 3HG), Refrigevius and Relrigeria, 
8 anctus, and Sozomen tell their own tale. But 
other names of tliis class are not exclusively 
ChrLstian. Thus Hieronymus was pre-Cliristian, 
while even Irene (etpiivr?)’was a ])agan name, ami 
continued to he used by pagans after Christians 
h/id adopted it (cf. Oxtjrhynehus Papyri, i. [JS!)S] 
114-110).'* We are on safer ground with names 
derived from divine names ; Adeodatus and Adeo- 

1 This survives in the new name assumed by the pope on 

taking office. Adrian vi., the reforming pojie, stood out against 
ihis, when he was elected in 1622. ‘ Contrary to the custom 

ibserved for five hundred years, he aiihcretl to his hajiDNinal 
mine. He was determined, even a.s Pope, to be Ibe same man 
LS before’ (L. Pastor, liiat. of the J’opea, Eng. tr., Loudon, 
,891-191‘-J, ix. 48). 

2 Just as in England children born at Blaster were sometlmea 
called Pash. 

kTheodoret {TIE v. 38) notes, in connexion with Bishop 
Praiilius of Jerusalem in the 6th cent., how adiiiirahly his dis¬ 
position and bearing suited his naine(7rpai)Aco?, ‘ meek-sjtirit ed '). 

4 Irenaius also is a pagan fornmlioii (cf., e.g., Fayuin fowna 
and their Papyri, ed. Grenfell and others, London, IIKK), p. 43X 
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data, Christopher,^ and Cyriaeus are rooted in th< 
Cliristiaii soil. Yet eanfcion is needed even here. 
No doubt names like Dorothea, Tlieodoretus, 
Theodosia and TJieodo.sius, Theodoulos, Then 
gnostos, I'heoktistannd d’lieoktistus, Theopeniptiis, 
and Thec.pliylact were favouritesin the Chureh ; 
but it must i»e remembered that aiinilar names, like 
Dorotheus, Theocritus, Tlieodoktes, Theodorus, 
Theodot.us, I’heognis, Theojihanes, and Theophilua, 
were currimt in non-Cliristian circles before tliey 
were taken over by the Cliurch, and that, while a 
name like Tlieopistus (a Roman martyr) seems a 
(diri.stiati formation, this was not the case with 
'l’lieot(;kinis ^ and need not be the case with some 
other names of the same cla.ss. Occasionally a 
name would be coined, in the (J'P fashion. Thus, 
in tlie (early) 5th eent. paru'gyric on St. Phoctas 
{vi. AyKtlcAta H(flCan(li(uirt, XXX. [1911 j 252f.), his 
(‘firistian parents give liim tiie mime of I'hocas 
(‘bwK-as), because he is a Might’ to their home: 
^(jidvr} -qixiv 0u)v a.\t](hv6v, 6 Tr/jwr/jro^fos i)iJiu)U vi6i.^ 

Such a soure(! for naim^s is natural and spontane¬ 
ous, ajjart from any (juestiou of Scriptural pre¬ 
cedent. 

Hut, apart from the question of origin, the early 
Cliristijuis aflo[)te(l or/idajded a nmnherof names 
as [)articularly apf)ropriat(! to their faith—e.r/., 
name.M (buived from dyd-rrrj (Agapf*, Agapetus, 
Aganius) and into (esjajc.jally among tin* later 
(biuis), from rrU (Klpis, JMpidius, Klpisura) and 
.v/a’.v (SpoH, Spo.sina), .and from joy (lOxillar.atus, 
llilara, llilaris, Hilariu.^). Wliethcr the metal is 
(Christian or not, the Christian stamp is obviously 
on names like Eleiitlienis, Macarius,® Vigilantius, 
Vitalis,'* Vit.alissimus, Viventius, Vivianus, Zoe, 
and Zot ikos. 

4. Some typical groups of early Christian names. 

—'I'lie data outlined in tlie j)revious paragraphs 
may ho tested and illustrated by referemsi to one 
or two lists of hish()])s a,ml martyrs in tlie early 
Church, 'rheir contents are often signilicant. 

(1) At the N. Afriean synoil of 259 tlu* names of 
the 87 hishojis who attended are mainly Latin, but 
only two are Scriptural (Peter and Paul) ; the rest 
are ordin.ary pa.g.au titles. 

(2) Sevcmt.y yi'ars laCir, at the Council of Niiwa, 
live-sixths ol the names (there are 257 in all) are 
such as we meet in contem{)c»rarv mm-ChrisI ian 
life; of the remainder, we iiave IH pious names 
like F.us(?hius (5), llosius, ’J’IummIovus, 'I’lieoilotus, 
and Thcoidiilus, and tiie 19 Scriptural names 
include Mosers, i'aul ((5), Peter (4), Mark (5), .John, 
James, and Stephen, with om; I’olycarj). 

(3) For Fgyi)(. in fiarticidar there is ample 
evidence in the writings of Atluinasius, which 
tallies Avith the.se d.ita. To tak<; only a single 
item, almost at random ; in A.D. 347 lie 

xix. 10) notes the ap[)oinLnient of neiv bishops 
railed P.senosiri.s, Arion, Triadelphu.s (‘ instead of 
Sera[»ammon’), Tlieodorus (Mnstead of Annliioa’), 
and Orion (‘insteail of ]\)tanimon); two OT 

1 PluU'ixs, liishop of Thnuiis, speaks at the bc;riniiinp of the 
nil rent, ahnit. some martyrs at Al<!\atiflria as heiri;r \p<frTo- 
if)6poi (Kos. H F. viii. lo. :!). |}n( RuUmis shrinks from the term, 

and traiislat.cs it l>v the colourless beati, just as he renders 
Ku8ehi\iH'B (les.'riptioii of I’liileas (.fnAoiUav) hy brtiti in viii. 10. 
11. The lOlh rent, pope Cliristoptier had to be deposed ! 

a Groxrory of Nyssa’s wife was ciilletl 'I'heosebeia, and shelivetl 
up to her name. 

3 The name belonps to a bitter ))erseeutor of the Church, a.d. 
;}08 (riuiiiait, p. d74). As Kusebiu.s remarks (f/F ix. 2. 2), his 
conduct belied his name. 

* The Armenian version omits this derivation of the name. 
Similar formations are hurellns and f’hot imis. 

B Kusebinsf//^ vi. 41. 17) mentions a Libyan martyr who was 
truly named ‘Makar.’ Similarly Tbeodoret (tf h’ i. 3). 

8 vitalis in Entrland seems (Hardsley. p. lltJf.) to have been 
oriK;inally a prc-Ileformation name lyiven to children christened 
before birth, ‘ in cases where it was feared, from tJie condition 
of the mother, they miffhb not be delivered alive.' Like the 
cognate Creature, it was common to men and women, owing to 
t he circumstances in which it had been conferred. 


names occur among the episcopal lists (Isaac and 
Jacob) ; at Arsenoitis Amaens succeeds Silvanus; 
ami at Clysma Tithonas is grouped with Paulu.s. 
The small size of tliis group makes the variety of 
the names (niytliological, local, and Scriptural) 
particularly signilicant. 

(4) A century later, we discover that the (early) 
5th cent, niartyrology of tlie Roman Church which 
A. Urbain has edited (7’f7, new sen, vi. [1901], pt. 
iii.) contains about 800 names. Tlie large niajori.y 
are onlin.ary Greek and Roman names, even includ¬ 
ing Achilles, Hermes (2), NeptunaJis, Orion, 
Romulus, and Toga. Mo.ses is the only OT name, 
unless Ahacuc (Ahacum) is included. There are a 
few formations like Audax, Calumniosus, Ciiri.stes, 
Dynamius, Eunucliiu.s, and Polernius, Ptiul (5), 
Peter (5), Jolm (2), Philip, Marcus (2), and Timo- 
iheus (2) repre.sent the Scriptural element—which 
once more is scanty. Tin; most pojmlar male 
name on the whole is Felix (18). J'lie women’s 
names include Agues (2), P>eaf,rix, Candida, .lulia 
9), Maria, Martli.a, Prtepedigii.a, Sophia (2), Sotcre 
|3), Victoria (4), and Zoo. 

(5) Later still, among the saints of J'lirace and 
Moesia (not later tlian the 7th cent. ; cf. H. 

)eleliaye, in Analecta Ball and tana, xxxi. [I912J 
93 f.), we come upon .a deaeon calhal Ammon, 
.vliiJe the virgins who are his fellow-martyr.s at 
[ler.acle.a are L.aurimti.a, Celsina, 'i’heodia, Flieo- 
kti.sli!, Ilorotlio.a, ICuliicliianc, Tlieela, Ari.staifiete, 
IMiiladelphe, Mary, Heronike, Futhumia, L.amp- 
otate, Euphemia, 'riieodora, The.odote, Teteia, 
4f|uilina, Theodoiile, llajilodora, Lampadia, 
'^rocopia, Paula, rJunilla, Amjiliaue, Persisa, 
'olyiiike, Maura, Gregoria, Kyria, Hassa, Calliuike, 

>ai hara, Kyriake, AguMumike, Justa, liems 
rlatrona, Tiniolliea, 'I'atiane, and Anna. 'Plie 38 
nartyrs at Pliilippopolis are called Orion, Auato- 
inus, MoU.as, Eudaimon, Silvanus, Saliiiius, 
Kust.atliius, Slraton, Pxtshas, Timolbeus, Palmatus, 
Viestus, Nikon, Dipliilus, Dimie.tiiis, Maximus, 
'^eopliytus, Jbiktor, JHienus, Saturnimis, Epaphro- 
lilus, Kerkas, Gains, Zotikos, Krouiori, Aiithus, 
>ros, Zoelus, J’yrannu.s, Agathos, Panstlicues, 
Vcliilleus, I’ant.herius, Chrysauthos, Atlienodorus, 
’anloleon, Theoscdie.s, and Geiietblios. J'he Scrip- 
ural (ai)os(olie) (dement is noticeably small in 
bes(^ names of (Jhristian.s outside the inner circle 
4 the empire ; tlieni is a distinct proi»orti<)n of 
spiritual ’ names, or at any rate of mimes with a 
»ious ajiplieation. On the other hand, mytliologi- 
:al names like Ammon and (.)rion are still used 
reely. ’ 

5 - Oblation of names.— before pasKiugoti, we may notiee the 
nj.loyiuent of names in the lituryi’v of the early Chiirrh, Lists 
if names were read aloud for a deliiiite puryiosc ; this broadened 
is the (loe.trine aiul cultus of the (Jlmrrh developed, but 
iriginally it was quite simple. Tlie nanies of those who gave 
loiiatioris in money or otherwise (oonmmuioii elemcuits, ondow- 
ig or building a ohurch) were recited in public, worship, that 
le faithful might rcrpiite them by praying for them. This 
ractice occa.siunally led to fulsome praise, wlion the amount of 
it'h person’s siih.scription wixa read <Kit. after his or her name, 
us.leromepiingently objects (in./er. ii. [iLtiJ.in Fzek. vi. [IH^U]), 
et in itself the custom was naive and pious. The names were 
ritten m; two-leaved tablets or <lipfych8 (fUTTTvxa). but those 
ptyeh.s or registers soon embraced other names. They were 
jae(i lo hid the Church commemorate not only these btmefactons 
.fter death hut all the faithful dead, especially the martyrs and 
xiifessors. This became a regular part of the eucharistic 
orship, the names being at first recited usually by a deacon, 
ter which {oblatio) the prayers (post 7tvmiiia) were offered by 
priest The later liturgical variations are immcrous and 
> 11 .plicated (cf. DO A i. 5(i0-663, ii. 1197, 1:175-1377), hut it seems 
lam that from the 3rd cent, onwards the names wore recited in 
le eucharistic liturgy at the altar, and they came to include 

It was against this tendency that the 19th canon of the 
.rahiaii pseudo-Nicenc canons was directed (‘ Fideles nomina 
entiliuni flliis suis non imponant; sed poLius omnis riatio 
Ihristianorum suis noininihus utatur, ut gentiles suis utuntur, 
'nponantrpie nomina Christianorum secundum scripturam in 
hapUstuoBut this attempt to discourage native names as 
secular never succeeded ; It was revived later, however, in the 
Puritan movement. 
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not only local but catholic saints. A similar extension took 
place in the diptychs of the livinjf, which soon embraced not 
only donors but teachers, spiritual and imperial authorities, 
holders of clerical olflcc and civil magistrates, and eventually 
the entire body of the faithful belonging to any church. In the 
Roman liturgy of the Mass ^ the eommendatio pro viois precedes, ' 
the eommendatio pro dejunctis follows, the consecration. 
What utiderlies this offering of names is the sense of unity, the 
living and the departed alike being recognized as members of 
the one Chiirc:h. But the practice naturally gave an oppor¬ 
tunity for recognizing the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the 
living or even of the dead. It was a convenient means of 
enforcing Church discipline. To have ojie's name on such a 
register was to be acc.redited a full and true member of the 
Church ; to be omitted was a stigma and punislmient, and 
attempts might even be made after a man’s death (ef. the case 
of Chrysostom) to remove liis name from the list as a posthumous 
censure on his life or opinions. 

The practice thus passed into the rubric of pray'era an<l 
masses for the. dead, hut it was steadily enforced on the special 
grounds of gratitude and unity, particularly the former. This 
IS explicitly decreed in tile IDth canon of the Bortuguese 
Council al Merida, A.n. 66H (‘ Korum nominaacjuibuseasecclesias 
constat esse con8tructa.s, vel qui aliquid his sarictis ecclcsiis 
videntur aut visi sunt coritulisac, si viventes in corpore sunt, 
ante altare recitentur tempore niissao, quod si ab ban deces- 
serunt aut disceaserint luce, nomina eorum cum defunctis 
fldclibuB recitentur suo in ordine'). The former recitation of 
names survives in the Bidding prayers of the Knglish Univer¬ 
sities, which gratefully coiiniiemorate the benefactions of the 
past, naming the donors singly, but praying only for the living 
(ecclesiaHtical, temporal, and academic authorities).''* 

6. Mediaeval practice.—On the whole, the same 
^eiierfil features reappear in the Chri.stian nonien- 
elnture of the Northern nations under the Chureh, 
from the 6 th cent, onwards. The si^rnificance of 
names leads to tiie j)rfietiee of onomantia; local 
and national names are usually retained ; terms 
connected with pag^an worship are either dropped 
or more frequeritlv carried over with slight changes 
in the wording;® and the new Christian names 
alnuidy consecrated by the Greek and Roman 
Gliunilies make their way along the channels of 
tlie saints’ calendars and traditions. Saints’ names 
were generally the favourites. It is not unlikely 
that a certain iinpcXus to the use of Biblical natnes 
was given throughout the West, from the 7 th cent, 
onwards, by the Spanish bishop of Seville, Isidore, 
whose learned KtifnioUxjiaa (bk. vii. ehs. 6 - 10 ) 
brouglitout the religious significance of the Biblical 
nanms. A cult of such names began to spread. 
The old principle, ‘ bonuiii nomen, bonuin omen,’ 
regained its vitalit y in this department of nomen¬ 
clature ; but it was unable to overcome entirely 
the prejudice against 01 ’ names which were already 
borne by the Jews, and the anti-Semitic tendency 
liampered the free use of such names down to the 
loth century. Not until the Reformation were 
sn< h mimes adopted eagerly, and then it was by 
the Biblicizing I’rotestants on the Continent. 11 ow 
soon this practice began, and how characteristic it 
was of the new movement, may be seen from the 
Council of Bordeaux in 1539 (ix.), which decreed : 

‘ Nomina sanctorum patrum veteris Testainenti affectare 
haercticorum cst.’^ 

Montaigne’s contemporary witness is also .sig- 
nilicaut: 

‘Dirapaa la posLeriLd que nostre reformation d’auiourd’huy 
ait eaL6 delicate et exacte, de n’auoir pas seulement combatu 

1 Cf. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.4, Loiidou, 
1912, p. 179f., and, for the earlier Gallican Ma.sB, p. 208f. 

T. Seccombe ajicl H. S. Scott, In Praxse of Oxiford, 
London. 1910-11, ii. 773-775. 

8 E.y., the analytic formation of personal names which meets 
U8 in the t)T involves, in pre-Celtic Ireland as in the Semitic 
East, the occasional incorporation of a god’s name, and this 
practice ‘was continued in Christian times with the aid of the 
words mael, “bald, tonsured,” and (jilie, “boy, servant-boy’” 
(J. Rhys, Lectnres on Oriyin and Growth of Reliyion as illus¬ 
trated by Critic Heathendom'^, London, 1S92, p. 215). A good 
exampU' is Gilchrist, from GUlecrist (‘Servant of Christ’). For 
uaine-giving in connexion with ethnic baptism see ERE ii. S(i9. 

The habit persisted into the l7th century. In the list (1698) 
of 2.54 French Protestants recently sent to the galleys (E. Arber. 
The Torments of Protestant Starrs, London, 1007, pp. 271-‘i8()) 
we And Abraham (4), Aaron, Benjamin, Daniel (1‘2), David (10), 
Elie (4), Israel, Isaac (6), Jacob, Joseph (8), Moi'se (3), Samson, 
and Solomon, i.e. a flfth of the whole number. Three-fifths are 
Scriptural (NT) or ‘ saints' ’ names. 


lea erreurs et les vices et rempli le mondo de deuotion, 
d’humilitd, d’obeissance, de paix et de toute espece de vertii, 
main d’auoir possii iusque k combatre ces anciens noms de non 
baptesmes, Charles, Ivoys, Frangois, pour peupler Ic nionde do 
Malthusalem, Ezechiel, Malachie, beaucou]) mieux sentuns de la 
toyV (Essais, bk. i. ch, 46 [ed. Bordeaux, 1906, p. 3f)6J). 

Evidently this cult of Scriptural, and especially 
of OT, names was an innovation in the Fiance of 
the 16th century. Up till then the Northern 
nations had for the most part shown a natural and 
healthy preference for names of native growth. 
This ap])lies in the main to Teutons, Celts, and 
Saxons alike, as well as to the Slavs. Like the 
Goths, the Teutons still bore their ancestral names, 
such as Alfred, Arnold, Baldwin,Charles,Frederick, 
(iertrude, Henry, Hugo, Mildred, Sigismund, 'I'heo- 
doric, and Ulrica ; saints’ names from the Church’s 
calendar came in, but they did not submerge tlieir 
predecessors. 

In Britain, where different racial strata affected 
the nomenclature, an examination of the names 
used by Christians yields an almost identical result. 
Tims in tiie list printed by E. llubner {inscriptiones 
Britannice Chr^stiance, Berlin and London, 1876, 
p. 94 f.), which comes down to the lltli cent., the 
majority of male and female names are drawn from 
the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon vernacular; there is a 
sprinkling of Latin names, and only one or two 
from Scrijiture— c-g., Jacobus ( 8 th cent., Cardigan¬ 
shire), Samson (9th cent., Glarnorgan.shire), and 
Gideon (? Dorsetshire). Among the English nuns 
whoassisted Jkmiface to sjiread monnstieism through 
Germany in the 8 th cent, we find native names like 
Walpurga and Lioha alongsitle of Theda ; it is ex¬ 
ceptional to come U}ion even a saint who bears any 
name except a native one, in Gaul or in the Northern 
islands, and it is significant tliatin Britain no Saxon 
bishop is known to have taken a Biblical name. 
The change did not come, according to Camden, 
until after the Norman Conquest. 

Then ‘our nation (who before would not admit strange and 
unknown Names, but avoyded them therefore as unlucky) by 
little and little began to use Hebrew and sacred names, as 
Matthew, David, Samson, Luke, Simon, etc., which were never 
received in Germany until after the death of Frederick the 
second, about some 309 years since ’ (Remains concerning 
Britain, p. 63). 

The use of Biblical names in pre-Reformation 
England has been traced to various sources, in 
particular to the popular dramatii; mysteries and 
the Crusades (which jiopularized Ellis = Elias, and 
John especially). But it was the Norman iuHuence 
that enabled Scriptural ami saints’ names, among 
others, to compete with the Old English ones 
successfully. 

7. Puritan nomenclature.—’J'he sudden enthusi¬ 
asm for Bihle-names in the 16th and 17Lh centuries 
throughout Puritan England rejilaced a sort of 
clerical system by an irregular Ireedom of choice 
on the part of parents. 

‘ Previous to the Reformation,' as IJardsley writes (p. 48), 
‘the priest, with the assent of tlie gossip, gave the babe the 
name of the saint who was to be its pulron, or on whose day the 
birth or baptism occurred ’ -‘saint’ including the great host of 
men and women notable in the Cliurch’s tradition and history. 
The Puritans eschewed these as savouring of 
papacy and paganism, preferred godly names from 
Scripture, and took tlie choice into their own hands. 
Macaulay {Hist, of England, vol. i. ch. i. [ed. 
London, 1871, i. 40]) insists that tlieir sjiecial pre¬ 
ference for OT names was due to militant sym¬ 
pathies, and that the extreme Puritan.s were 
actuated in this, as in otlier matters, by their 
revolutionary, theocratic principles. 

‘They baptized their children by the names, not of Ohristian 
saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors.’ 

To some extent, this is true; it explains, c. 7 ., how 
even Puritan girls could be disfigured by the name 
of Jael. But the reason was larger than mere 
militant piety. The Puritans were also driven by 
anti-ecelesiastical antipathies ; in their passion for 
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sa(T<Hl riatiies they found that some of the NT 
naineH were, as they tJ)ou;.'-)it, c«>mj»romi.sed by 
asHociations wiili Church lestivals and tlie calendar 
of the saints, ami the result was that tliey fell shut 
u{) to OT names or to Nd' names which were 
innocuous and minor. In both rati'^es of ehoic;e 
they took names often irrespective of their ori^dnal 
as.social ions ‘ or uncouth in the last decree, (jirls 
were baptized as Aholiah and Drtisilla, e.^., or as 
Kerenlmppuch (as late as the iHth and even the 
10th cent.). '/'ho essential thino was that a name 

should he Ihijiical ; as a rule, the 1‘untan extremists 
cared for little else. They swuno to the oj>poHite 
extreme from Royalists, who did not hesitate to 
use names like Cassandra, lliana, Lais, and Venus 
for tlieir daughters. Jiihlicism and an e<^ually 
artificial neo-paj^anism were at tJie corruption of 
nomenclature. 

The practice extended to the habit of making? 
names out of abstract virt.ues, as in the early 
Church. Puritan hoys were hajitized Perseveramie, 
Humiliation, and Repentance—to quote only three 
cases. Even more wliimsical was tire <;onslrnctioii 
of a name out of a jdirase or sentence. 

‘ SonieLiiiieH u whole jfoclly Hentenoe weh adopted as a name. 
Here are the riftinea ot a Jury said to be encloHed in the court of 
Sussex about that time. 

Accepted,Trevor of Norahani. 

Faint not, llewit of Heath- 
Held. 

Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. 

Redeemed, t^juipton of 
Rattle. 

OofI Reward, Stuart of Five- 
hv 

Standfast on Hijfh, Stringer 
of Orowhnrst. 

Earth, Adamn of Warblcton. 

Oalled, Ijtine of tfie same. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witiium. 

In justic.e to these ultra-Puritans, however, we 
ou^ht to remember that, whether tliey were con¬ 
scious of it or not, tliey had a pr(?ce<hmt for such 
compounds. The early Churcdi luid led the way, 
in makiiiij; name.s not only out of abstract terms, 
as we have seen, hut out of devout phrases. This 
uncouth formation of personal names was much 
older than the Puritans. In the martyr-list of the 
Carthafjfinian ('hure.h (fitli cent.) dan. Hlh is the 
anniversary of tlic dr-posit.lo QuodmUdeus Episropi.^ 
and Jan, hth celebrates the depositio of t wo bishops, 
one of them called Deo^ratias. The lat ter was the 
local bi.sho}> who >vas elected in A.D. 454, hut vve 
know of at /east one earlier jueshyter, /rearing; tlie 
name of t^iiodnilhleus, who con.snhe«l Auc^n.sf.inc.® 
liesides, the prardice p,oes hack to Hebrew custom, 
and it was the well-known (J I' instam^es t hat formed 
a conscious precedent for the Enj^lish Puritans. 
Rotli in the construction of tliese phrase-names 
and in the jiredilcr-tiun for OT names they were 
actuat-ed liy the feeling that the Pdhle (especially 
the O T) was a world, or rather the woihl, of (lotl, 
which contained rules and standards b»i- the out¬ 
ward as well as the inward direction of life. VVHime 
tlie Puritan.s di/leied from previou.s circle.sof Clrrist- 
ianity, as regards noiiiem lature, at any rate, was 
in the extent to which tlu^y carried their imitation 
of the OT, rather tlian in t he fact of t hat imitaticm. 
They felt that tliey did not need to look further 
than the 13il>Ie for ‘a commodity of good names.’ 

These rough formations and the craze for IJihli- 
cal names are ridiculed mercilessly by contempo- 
1 Bardsley (p. 78) is astnni.xhed at Antipas, who was ‘a 
murderer and an adulterer,' but he has forgotten ‘ Antipas, im 
faithful martyr’ (Rev ‘Zi*). It was this Antipas, and not the 
Herod of that ilk (Mt 141, Lk 97 13^-*, Ac 141), of whom Puritan 
parents thought when they baptized their babies by such a 
name. 

Hume, f7ist. of England, London, 1789, ch. Ixi. 

3 The epitaph of an archdeacon Dousdedit In the 6th cent. Is 

a uoted by Q. B. de Rossi, in Horna Sotferanea, Rome, 1864-77, 
i. 239, 242. The first Saxon archbishop was also callea 
Deusdedit. 


rary dramatists and satirists, but in vain. Such 
extremists were im[s‘rvious to humour. Fortun¬ 
ately, they were only a minority, even among 
earnest religious f)eo[)le, and the msthetic sen.se 
of the majority prevented Scriptural names from 
sw'ainping all others, Shakespeare makes Juliet 
declare : 

‘ What’s in a name? that which we cull a rose 
By any otlier name would smell as sweet . . 

Romeo, do/I thy name.’ 

But, as H. K. Maxwell observes, Shakespeare 
knew better than his heroine. 

‘ Romeo and she would never have become, among Western 
nations at least, the type of all that is passionate and tender, 
hud their sponsorfl named them Abraham and Sarah.’ 

He quotes two extreme cases of the contemporary 
fanatical habit. 

One is of the spotiBors ‘ who were answerable for the follow¬ 
ing entry in the baptismal regi.sler of Waldron :— 

“ Flie-fornicatioii, the hace sonne of Catren Andrewes, bapt. 
y« 17th Hertemb., HKW." ... A more charitable spirit moved 
the sponsors of another unwelcome little stranger, who is 
recorded m the Register of Kingsdown, in Kent, in l.'iSl, us 
“Inocerit l>ay, the hose borne sone of one Day ” ’ (Meridiana, 
pp. 267, 27f>). 

But what artistic instinct did for some, good 
sense and native tradition did for others, and the 
eccentricities of the Puritans failtid to raise rugged 
Semitic formations or moralistic names ‘ that 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp ’ into 
a characteristic feature of English nomenclature. 

8. Variations and peculiarities of later practice. 
—A sudden reaction set in soon on tlie (.'ontineut. 
'I'hc French Revolutitm producetl an antipathy to 
the use of ecclesiastical and Biblical names ; in 
lact, the legislature forbade any being conferred 
except those in general use ‘ (Ians les diHi6rents 
calcmlriers, on ceux des personnages connu.s de 
riiistoire ancienne ’ (La Grande Encyclopedic^ 
Paris, u.d., xxvii. 571). Anti-clericalism threatenetl 
to narrow the range of Christian nomenclature (the 
jnenom), but this cloud passed, alLliough it left, 
under the Code Napoleon, certain restrictions 
behind it. 

In England, meanwhile, the dominance of the 
Bible conlimuMl to aiVccL Christian names in some 
circles of the jieople, long after the Furit.ans had 
(;ea.sed to he a political power. 'I'lie evideiuie for 
thi.s lingering iniluenco is scattered but ample. 
Let it sullice to quote a c.ontributor to EQ iv. ii. 
[1868] H42, who notes the following strange names 
in a parish register of Donnyhrook near Dublin : 

‘ Jizltle, the daughter of James and—(Judle, 

Kesia,. daughter to Thomas and Martha Wilkinson, 

Wealthy, son to Symon and Eleanor Whatbing, 

Ric/iiinls, son to Edward iiiid /Inpti'ze AiidetKon, 

Mahilaltle, daughter to Richard and Elizaljoth Burnett, 
Utilia, daugbler to Richard and Elizabeth Derw'.on, 

A nni^taa, jtiughter to .John and .Sarah Holey, 
laimy, daughter to William and Elizabeth Mattashaw, 
Alternalhy, daughter to James and Elizabeth Broiulow, 
Spahella, daughter to John and Margaret Wallis, 
liepina, daughter to A/u.guu,s- and Elizabeth Syck, 

Eoinie, daug^hter to John and Ann Dauricy, 

Dathia, daughter to James and Elizaltetli Bromlow, 
Aaania.-<, daughter to Peter and Sarah Portoviiie, 

Levina, daug/iter to John and Margaret Oriltith, 

A tninonvis Burgee, 

Teanio, daughter to William and Elizabeth Young, 

Bnrlanah Ituiubarry, 

Amia, daughter to James Cosgrave, 

Aeptiine, son of Harris and Mary Blood of Ringsend, 
Deliverance Branan.’ 

These are all from the first half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. But such eccentric names are no longer 
what they once were. What makes them remark¬ 
able is tlieir singuhirity among the mass of normal 
names. The temper of mind w’hicb underlies them 
survives still, it is true, in some quarters, as oc¬ 
casional entries in baptismal and burial records 
|)rove. 

E.g, the parish register of St. Faith’s, Norwich, chronicled, 
as late as 1874 ; ‘ Dodo Eliza Dtdilah, daughter ot Arphad 
Ambrose Alexander llabbakuk William Shelah and Virtue 
Leah Woodcock ' (JfQ vii. xil, [1891] 464 L)- 


Graceful, Harding of I^owes. 
R(;turn, Spehnan of W.iHing. 
Be Faithful, Joiner of Britlmg. 
Fl.\ Debate, Roberts of the 
Hame. 

Fight t he good Fight of Faith, 
VVdiite of Kmer. 

More Fruit, Fowler of East 
Hadley. 

Hope For, Bonding of the same. 
Weep not. Billing of the suine. 
Meek, Brewer of Okehain."-^ 
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Aj^ainst su<!li nanieH tluire is no law—(except the 
unwritten law of o;oo(l taste, and certain forms of 
piety ct>unt, themselves free from that law'. In 
fact, it is doubt,fill if any Knglisli law controls the 
givin<^ of names. 'J'. A. Ingram (AVir" xix, 15‘.J) 
refers to a 13th cent. injAinction of Archbishop 
Feckhaju ; 

‘Ministers shall take care not to permit wanton iiamea to be 
tjiven to ohililren and if otherwise it he done, the 

same Bhall be changed by the bishop at contirniatioii.* 

Legiil authorities seem divided on the question 
whctht'r such a change of name is itermissible, bat 
tin Kngli.sh Church clergyman, though required to 
hti]»tize a child by any name selected by the 
j»;irent or godptirerit, may ‘ object to any name on 
ritligious or moral grounds, although the rubrics 
do not exjiressly say so.’ This right of objection, 
however, would hardly be valid in the case of 
.Scri]itural mimes. So far as the clergy can exer- 
cif«oany real infhicnce in the matter, it is probably 
by prohibiting silly or frea.kish names and by en¬ 
couraging the choice of sensible Christian names — 
i.e. taking ‘ Chri.stian ’ in its legal rather than in 
its strict .sense. 

From a Scottisb statistical paper for IBfiO, printed in W. 
Andersoii’a ami iS’nrwames (Edinburgh, 18tF>, p. 149), 

tile re^ristrar’a liHiirea sliow that, out of 3690 entries of male 
Christian names, tiio most ])o|iuliir were John (50.'0 and James 
(6(W), tliat Tiioinas (139) ari<l Andrew (102) outstrip l’eter((n), 
and tliat, while iJatnel ocenrs 17 times, there is not a sinjfle 
Paul in the list, lint, oven the ‘apostolio’ names w'hiob do 
occur were not always ciiosen for reli),MOU8 reasons; patriotic 
and national iriterests were more oommonij'in evidence, when 
children were tlms named. 

g. Modern practice. — Modern practice has 
settled down into Ji nildoual liberty in the matter of 
Christian names, and this has been due to a grow¬ 
ing rticognition of the truth that it is possible to he 
religious without being Biblical. Many people do 
not juofi!SH any ndigious interest at all, hut evmi 
those who have tlieir children hajitized are randy 
guilty of giving them * pious’ names. 'I'lie danger 
of sanctinioniousnes.s has proved so rca,l ‘ that (he 
majority have long ago dropped belief in Jiny 
speciHi^ virtue attaching to a Scriiitural or even to 
a moral name. Family associations, some fashion 
of the day, or pure caprice are uppermost. Cood 
ta.st,e and common sense control the averagi* religi¬ 
ous jierson insulecting names for his children, and, 
just as a sense of humour and of the Illness of 
things would [irohalily prevent a rational non- 
Christian from laliclling his ollspring Jupiter or 
Semiramis, Napoleon or Messalina, so a in ember of 
the Clmrcdi would hardly seek to prove his owm 
piiity or to ensure that or his children by ihihhing 
them Methuselah or lti/])ah, .1 ahez or Tryphosa, a.s 
if tlu!sc names posscsscnl any intrinsic virtue which 
might he 1 1 atis?nitted to their modern bearers. He 
is more likely to he guilty of cruelty to children, 
in peace as well as during a war, by fastening upon 
them ‘ Christian ’ names derived from some con- 
temiKuary ligure or event, which he desires in his 
folly to commemorate. 

linKRAruRK. — For itie t'arly Church the materials are col¬ 
lected t>y J. A. Martigrny, Diet, des nntimiitt'ii chr^tiennen, 
Paris, lS(i6, pp 445-4r.J, and, after him, by J. Bass Mtilliiigrer, 
in DC'A, London, 18S(), ii. 1367 ff.; hut, in view of sul)SP(|iient 
discovericH and rosearcheH, H.wpecially ainonvr the papyri, 
Marligny’s lists (e.y., of distinctively Christian names) need 
revision* Add ; A. Harnack, Die Miasum itnd Ausbreituiig 
den Christeiitinns in dev ereten drei Jnhrhnnderten'^, lieipzi^, 
1906, En^. tr., Erpamiuyi of Christianity, London, 1907, bk. 
iii. ch. 3, excursus 2. 

For tlic later periods, particvilarl.> in Entrland, i«^e W. Cam¬ 
den, Remains ciincrrniiuj Britain, vd. London, 1870, pp. 62-109 ; 
and C. W. Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature, 
do. 1880. 

1 Cf. Dickens’ satire in Martin Chuzzlewit (ch. H. : ‘ Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff was u moral man : a jfnive man, a man of noble aentiinenta 
and speech : ami he had iiad her christened Mercy. Mercy ! oh, 
what a charming name for such a pure-souled being as the 
youngest Miss PecksnifT ! Her sister's name was Charity'; ch. 
ix., where ho is drunk : ‘ “ Mercy and Charily," said Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff, “Charity and Mercy. Not unholy names, I hope?’"). 


For the general subject, from the etymological or historical 
point of view, cf. the data and discussions in C. M. Yonge, 
Uist. of Christian Names, London, 1863, esp. i, ■i’iU f. ; F. W. 
Farrar. Chapters on Lanpuape, ed. do. 187.1, p. 2;?7 f. ; 
P. Dudgeon, Short Intrvd. to the Origin of Snrnaines, F.ilin- 
hurgh, 1890; Herbert E. Maxwell's essay in Meridiana, 
Edinburgh, 189‘2, pp- ‘^67-300 ; and J. P. Struthers, M'Aot is 
2’Ai/Wame ?, Greenock, 1916. JAME.S MOFFATT. 

NAMES (Egyptian).— i. General introduction. 
—Egyptian civilizalitm presents an exceptionally 
rich and interesting lieltl for the stmly of imnies. 
On the one hand, in the remnants of its ancient 
beliefs that have .survived throughout so many 
centuries ICgypt still preserves severjil chariicter- 
istics of primitive religion (cf. Names [Primitive]), 
practically unalteied, whose origin and exact 
meaning can be verilied from tlie context; on 
the other hand, during the course of its long 
history it shows the successive evolutions which 
primitive notions contained in germ and which 
non-civilizt!d races eitlier ke])t as they were or 
confused and complicated, being unable to arrange 
tlnuu in a .system; here tli(!y develop into (he 
mo.st refined concejitions of the contemj>orar>' tlieo- 
logies of Mediterranean civilization, fegypt tliere- 
fore supplies u.s with the necessary connexion 
between primitive ideas on the name and the 
advanced theories of civilized religions. 

2. Primitive elements. — 'I'o understand these 
element.s it will sullice to refer to what is said 
about the irresistible power of the pronumuation 
of names among non-civilized races in Names 
(Primitive). Declamation or melojajeia— the 
chanted voice of tlie oldest languages—is regarded 
as reproilucing the harmonious sound, i.c. the 
material vibration, which is one of the signs of 
vital snh.stance. Tliis chanted voice [khron ; cf. 
G. Maspero, liibl. ^gijptoL i. [1893] U)l) engenders 
magi<ral forces {hUenn). All the texts, ritual, and 
magic of E^ypt rest essentially on the, fact that 
the name, thus understood, constitutes a material 
soul, ami is the most secret part of t he wliole living 
being, since it is his very reason for living. The 
name is therefore the ego. U exists by itself. It 
is the most subtle of Die various souls of the indi¬ 
vidual (see Body [Egy])tian]). It is the last term 
in the scries of active princii)les which, gradually 
increasing in airiness and ‘evocahility,’ result from 
the conihinalion of body and hone with the blood, 
the double, the ghost, the shade, etc., to form the 
life par excellence ( onkhn). 

'I'lie Egyptian name is so definitely a soul—a 
living being existing by itself — that the most 
important and oldest liturgical texts make it the 
essential element in their magical operations (see 
below, § 5). There is therefore neither person nor 
living thing that does not possess a name, known 
or hidden. No being would be complete, or, 
rather, existent, if he bad not his name, and a 
man’s life can be taken from him hy taking a%vay 
his name by magic. Cursing or execration by the 
name of an individual lets loose upon him to 
injure him all the forces which the formula has 
‘ hound to ’ the name. 

Tliis material .soul (cf. Pyrarniil Texts, Ritual of 
Pepy II., line - RTr xii. [1892] 146) of the 
ohle.st lists is a thing which can be carriisl oil, 
devoured, or struck. But it can also be seized in 
order to be incorporated in objects or figures wlii('h 
are vivitied not for hostile i>ut for bemdicial 
purpose.s. 'Die name of a dead man, declaimed 
and materially captured by the priest, is placed on 
his image or statue, and he lives again in it. This 
was the primitive meaning of the e.xpression ‘to 
commemorate the name of N.’ The lifeless ligurcs 
of a has-relief or tomh-fresco, painted vv'oodeii doll>, 
become so many living servants of the dead man 
when the image has been provided with a name hy 
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the oHirmnt nt tt»e magical funeral ceremony. 
J^aintcd or representat ions of fictitious 

offerings become a real Hac.rificc. No text could 
be iTU)r(‘ explicit on this point than the passaj^e 
wliich mentions ‘ those thing's which chanted de¬ 
clamation makes r<!al.’ 

These substitur.ions or magical exchanoes of a 
name, which thus |)asse.s materially from one 
bein;j;^ to another, or from a person to his irnacje, 
go still further. Tn onb.'r that the dead may not 
jieri.sh, they are transformed intoother htdiigs, and 
ev<;n into imperishahle objects, by tlieir names 
being conferred on those beings or objects. J{y 
mingling tlie substances (,be magical optjration 
mingles the <lestini(rs. The cbaiiters on ‘ Tran.s- 
formations’ desc,ribe those strange means of escap¬ 
ing annihilation. The names recited on talismans 
or amulets enelose in these objects the vital prin- 
ciyile of an individual. I'liis is probably the ex- 
>Ianation of tlui diilitmli formnl.u'! of the famous 
’yramid Text.s, where the phrase am. rnnnf 
{‘in his name of’) assimilates the dead king with 
groups of divinities or even objects of vvor-sliip or 
sacred suhst-am^es, and even confu.ses the ‘royal 
name,’ i.e.. t,he soul of the king, with heavenly 
localities helic.ved to he ])o.ssessed of a personality 
of their own by their name. 

Magic (lapable of |)ro<lucing .such w'onderful 
ell'ects in names flinches before nothing. 'I’he 
lopular La,les ami Mu; sacred literature of the 
lymns and invocations re(;ord the prodigious 
etieiits of the deidamation of names as <|ui(t; 
natural. Since the iviioh; world is made up 
living name.H which animate every substance and 
ev(*ry body, we need not be asioni.sbed that, by 
chanting t-lu;se names, the priest-magician can 
command everytliing. If he ‘knows (he names’ 
{rukhii rann), lie can with l>is voi(;e cleave moun¬ 
tains, rend the sky, make tlie stars move more 
slowly or nuue quickly. 

No Kgyptiaii Ixiing, natural or sn|>ernaturnl, 
can avoid the calling of his name, I'lie i(rono- 
grajihy and tlie texts h;ave no doubt about this 
fa(;t. They show how the name ean he materially 
seized, snatched from one person, and incorporated 
in another. In Kgypt magic (mimetic or sympa- 
th<!tic) is based almost entirely on the use of this 
possibility, wliich is increascjil tenbdd in power 
and varieties of use by the inv<;ntion of written 
magii; (see lielow, § 5). 'Flie priest-magician de¬ 
votes all bis learning and yiower to ‘knowing’ 
{rvkhu) tlie exact textun; of the name, its qualities, 
quantities, musi<-al tonality, and scamiod declama¬ 
tion. The magical chant {khrou) which exactly 
rej)rocliic,e.s all tliose clmnents gives to him who 
possesses it the com^dete ounersliip of the name- 
souls thus evoked. To the irresistible call which 
attracts their vit.al substance all beings, visible 
and invisible, must answer. Spirits, genii, the 
dead, the most powerful gods, cannot avoiil it. 
And, after the la,pse of centuries, when individual 
magic, alongside of tlie oflic.ial religion - magic., 
developed its dangerous o<;cult power, the pro- 
ee.s,ses were not dillerent. It is by the .summoning 
of secret names (hat the son^crer of the Latin- 
Egyptian (Ui'otionis, in order to aci;omj)lisli 

his evil works, subdues the spirits of the dead, the 
genii of the under world, and sometimes even the 
august deitii!M of tlie (dassicral jiantheon. It was 
therefore; ilangerous to make use of a name, and 
consequently the Egyptians were [irohibited from 
using the name of the gods or that of the Pharaoh 
outside of the liturgy and foreknown (;aHeH ; hence, 
t.g., the punishments befalling those who in 
ordinary life make use of the oath or the curse on 
the royal nann;. 

3. Secret names.—The person who is adjured or 
evoked, not being able to avoid the declamation of 


his name, haa naturally devised a means of resist¬ 
ing incantations and exorcisms. He keeps his 
name secret. From the most humble spirit to the 
most powerful of the gods, each has a ‘ secret 
naine,^ which no one is sujijiosed to know. He 
defends it jealously as his very life. For, as 
the texts say, ‘this is his name by which he 
breathes. ’ 

Of the many examples in Egryptian literature none is clearer 
In tliiH respect than the famous legend of the god Ua. He was 
stung by a scorpion, and nothing could cure him until, over¬ 
come by the pain, he told Isis his secret name, which she used 
to com)>OHe an invincible exorcism and drive out the poison (for 
the different versions of this classi(;al ejiisode see Maspero, 
UiMtiiire, i. 167 ff. ; and Budge, Gods oj the Egyptiaiu, i. 
224 ff ). 

Hut man also employs all his patience and in¬ 
genuity to find out the secret names in order to 
get iioHsession of them. The priestly bodies of 
each of the provinces of feudal Egynt were en¬ 
gaged in committing to writing collections of 
formula; containing the knowletlge of mysterious 
names. Tiie inedicine-mon of the modern Congo 
d<» the sfime. Of those collections, which were at 
lirst passed on orally, an important {lart of what is 
known to us concerns everything connected with 
the fate of the tlead. They are proved by phil- 
ology (and often with the help of the natural 
sciences) to go hack to the pre-historii; period. 

The lists culled Books of the Dead and Pyramid Texts are based 
almost entirely on the knowledge of secret names. By them 
are annulled dangers from serpents, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and monkeys armed with knives that lie in wait for the dead on 
the roads of the other world ; the lions which guard the gates 
of Alois are reduced to powerlessnoss; hostile spirits are 
dispersed ; the protections and obstacles of the mysterious 
kingdoms have no longer any power when the hidden name of 
their spirit is pronounced. The fourteen secret names of the 
fair\ barque and its |>rincipal parts place it at the disposal of 
the dead. The mysterious names of the thread which captures 
the souls of the dead, pronounced by the shade on its journey, 
enable him to escape it. By the same means he crosses the 
lakes of 6re ; he also knows the m,\ sterinus names of the magical 
weapons placed at his service to drive back or strike the iiostilc 
deities. Having at last arrived at tlie land of the dead, he 
causes the gates to open by his knowledge of the ‘names’ of 
the leaves and hxrks of tlie doors ; he can find a place for him¬ 
self there and obtains command over the inhabitants and the 
chief of the spirits by telling them that he ' knows th«>ir names’ 
and by pronouncing imperiouslj the names of the guardians of 
the Seven Regions or those of the Twenty-one mysterious 
Pylones. It is not so much on account of his virtues and 
religions merits as by the knowledge of their secret names that 
he obtains from tiie forty-two judges of the dead the right to 
live in peace in the kingdom of Osiris. In the stellar or 
heavenly voyages which the theologies of the Pyramid Texts 
prescribe for the human soul, it is again by the pronunciation 
of the secret names that the dead sail across the spaces, 
conciliate the aerial groups of hunmamit, compel the gods of 
lights or of dark spaces to give them help or allow them to 
pass, to let them sail with them, or to share their powers or 
their food with thorn. 

'I’liesp powerful collectious, elaborated for the 
use of dead ehiefs, then gradually for the use of 
all the initiated, were .seereL Writing, by fixing 
then), ha.s pre.served tlnun for Hcience, ho that w'e 
may say tliat on many jioints of the religion-magic 
of Egypt we know’ from the jiajiyri secrets which 
the peojile of Egyptian civilization, with the ex- 
eeptiou of priests and comiiilers of books, did not 
know. 

The iiriestly body naturally had similar eollec- 
tion.s of mysterious names for the living Egyptians. 
Only some of them have come down to us (especi¬ 
ally from the medical papyri) for cases of illness, 
possession, had dreams, etc., and for avoiding 
ghosts, noxious animals, and the other dangers of 
everyday life. Unfortunately we do not know the 
formularies for the great operations of national 
worship. Perhaps they have never even been 
w'ritten out on account of the gravity and the all- 

f iowerfulness of the use of such names. They may 
lave been bequeathed orally from priest to priest 
at the time of initiation. We shall never know 
any but the apparent names of the greatest gods 
of Egypt. The real names of Amon, ‘ whose name 
is secret,’ Atumu, ‘the mysterious,' Min, and 
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many others are unknown. The only thin<? that 
we know of the most powerful of all, tlie sun K.a, 
is that he had a secret, all-powerful name, and that 
Isis alone knew it one day (ef, p. 152^). Wo should 
remember that those formidable real names borne 
in classical anLi(iuity by Zeus, Athene, Dionysos, 
etc., have never been found out—names which 
from century to century wt're known only by the 
priests in their service and the initiates of the 
^neat mysteries. We do not yet kmnv the real 
name of Home. 

l^rivate and personal maju;ic made the same ell’orts 
as the national priestbooil to know the names 
necessar 3 ’^ for the j^ood or evil o])erations which it 
had in hand. Like the ma{^dc of the Umiples, it 
utilized all methods to ])enetrate the set^rets of the 
names. It arranged them in the same way in lists 
and tables. A * cur.se tfi.hle,’ a c.liarm, or an amulet 
of tln^ magic of (Irassj-Kornan LgY]>t dilVereil in 
no way irj composition and apjaiaranee from the 
means invente<i by tlio regular prie.sthood (of. 
Ihnlge, Kqyptinn. pj). 177-179, and the 

impoitant considerations on the Egyptian origin 
of the rites of (^nostic magic). 

The irresistible i)ower of the name and the 
knowl(^dge of the name h('ing unite<l, man was 
theorc'tically all-yxjwerful. How, tlien, W'ere so 
many failures in j»ractice to Ikj explained? 'IMu* 
answtu’ is easy. Non-civiliz(»d races have often 
answer('d it in their way. I’o (ivok (5 a name is the 
most diilicult thing imaginable. A name is too 
living and subtle a thing for a few pronounced 
syllahles of it to he magically its exact countcr- 
])art. Even an extraordinarily detailed collection 
of hundreds of ])re(!autions was not sutlieicmt to 
giv<; faithfully the (;ji,d(mce, tonality, rhythm, and 
iiccent of <',acl\ of the chantiid syllables wdiic.h con¬ 
stituted a name. A single mistake de.stroyed the 
whole evoc,fi.tion, as a single fault in svnUuiization 
destroys all means of communication between two 
stations (jf telephony or of wireless telegraphy. A 
thousand unsuccessful attemy)f-s were explained 
just as easily, so that one single appanmt succe.ss 
might ho remembered as a decisive juoof. 

4. Primitive elements which have disappeared 
or are absent. —All the preceding fa<;ts Kd'er t<> 
primitive Egypt, lint at the most ancient period 
accessible to liisearcli several of the characteristics 
pointed out with regard to printitive p(*opJe 8 are no 
longer found ; name-tabus do not occur, exee})t 
under tlie reverential form prohibiting the thought- 
les.s use of divine names (see below, § 7) ; the 
prohibition of ordinary names does not appear ; 
and that of the names of the dead and of kings is 
replaced by tin; exact opposite. In fact, nobody 
any long<ir makes a lavish use of invocations or 
formnl.m in tlie name of the dead ; and, far from 
prohibiting names similar to those of gotls or kings, 
the great majority of the Egyptians give their 
ehiJ(lren names like those of tin; reigning Pharaoh, 
or expres.sing devotion or (•onseeratioii to this 
sovereign mastin’. The children calleii ‘ Pejiy is 
living’ in the Vlth dynasty, the Amenhoteps and 
the Thotmeses of the XVIIlth, those called ‘Great 
is the heart of P.sammetielius ’ under the Saites, 
and HO on throughout each reign, are innumerable. 
The hundreds of names derived from those of gods 
(their apparent names, of course) also show all the 
imaginable ways of uniting man to his gods by a 
series of muues of relation, protection, lovi;, or 
devotion. 

The longest list is that of the ordinary theophoric names 
ending in maft Tho(,ma8 = ‘Thoth has fashioned hi«n’), 

hotep Anioidiotop—‘ lie is united to Ainon’), tniri (e.g., 

Phtahiiiiri = ‘ He is the beloved of Phtah ’), antpv (e.g., Rlnisotpii 
— ‘lie is the chosen or the elect of Ua'), etc. Apocopated 
theophoric nanies form the next important group, constructed 
on a plan similar to the Semitic formation (e.g., Ahdu, * He is 
his Servant,’ i.e. the servant of Ood). The rest of the list is 
motle up of groups of designations referring to physical pecu- 
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hardies, of epitliets of pniise or of good lin k, etc. (of., for 
detads, Knmvn, /.i/e tn Aiicii-iit Eniipt, p. l.'i^tl ) Siunames, 
euotn iiiciUM tiunicM fj’tin uojir), flu- gmit, naim- < /m/i on), l U'., urr 
simply fleteiiiim;d,ive of (‘verydux lili- or the coninu iiHitation of 
a notable fact, withoid any special religious nnpot iuin e. 

'I'wo other churai tei istiifs deserve mention -. 
(1) there are only viuy faint trjices of the belief 
in the re-imarnalioti of the dead iti newly-liorti 
children, showing that this belief j> 0 '-sil)ly existed 
at a time untouched by research, in the most 
remote archaic ix'riod ; and (2) two pas.sages in the 
-so-cjilled ‘ ooymlar ’ literatfiie seem to allude to 
the {)o.s.sihilitY tliat the new ly hoi f> inffinl ii'ceived 
a secret name from its mot her at birth ; hut notiiing 
tlelinite is known on t he point . 

VVhth reganl to ' t.otemic ’ names, if |'’,gyid ever 
passed through this phase, llieie is m» trace of if. 
left in the periods known to us. At (he time of 
the most ancient monuments, in ordm- to confer 
oTi her living snhjeets ami on her dead most of the 
protectlon.s which the totem and its name give tt> 
primitive races, Egypt lia<l an amazingly perfecd 
system t)f atliliiition to the cult, of a c.eitairi yiro- 
te«’tor-g<xl, by initia,(ion into the mysteries of t.lu' 
god. The (itle assumed by the inii ia te.s is 

followed by tlie name of the god, to v horn the man 
heneefort.h owes special aliegianee, ami frotu whom 
he will receive protection in this life ami in tlu' 
life to come. 'I he ahamlonment. of t he childish 
sci-ret a.mi of (,he materially magical association 
between the imin ami the dejiositftry of life is 
replaced by initiation of a properly reiigious cliar- 
act.ffr, and the tlivine name, hidng united, hut not 
(‘onfnsed, with that of the man, marks recujirocal 
obligations and duties, to whieli time by degrees 
giv(‘s a moral e.liarfieter. 

5 . Written names.—Among non-civilized races 
the vital princi))l(‘ of the name may he materially 
.seizeil and imxuporated in another jierson or thing 
(ef. N AMK.'^ [ErimitiveJ). 'I’lie latter is consequently 
transformed into a living yxuson possessing the 
personality of the one whose name hiis heen pro- 
nounceil. 'riiis theory gave rise to fetishes and 
idols. It led semi-civilized Egypt to try to re]irf)- 
duee persons and ohject.s, and thus she made her 
first attempts at painting and modelling. She 
advarned no f.arther in this respect than a score 
of other races in modern Africa, lint, when by 
]>ict.ogru,phy she atdained a kind of mngieal semi- 
writing, tlie e<»nscqnem;eH were ineaJenlahle. On 
receiving a name, the written forms lived the same 
magic life as living beings. Having arisen from 
ideograms, then from phonetic sign.s, of a value 
indepemlent of the cliar;i.cters or forms which were 
<lrawri, they retained the faculty of keeping alive 
the .sounds whit;li they wishe<l to expn^ss. It was 
possible from that t ime to irrite. a name, ami, by 
pronouncing the name on the writing, to enclose 
it for ever alive with all its magical povx ers in the 
signs traced by the hand of man. W'litten magic 
was ereatiK.!. Heiieefoi ward all that t he voice 
had heen able only to evoke, writing could //a;. 
Names and tlieir powers were <iontained on a stone, 
on a hoard, or on a papyrus-leaf. The* tables and 
‘conjuring hooks’ of piiestly magic appeared. 
The thou.saml a[iplieations of the names of ^ods, 
sjiirits, forces, suhstanees, the dead, belong to the 
subject of lu.agie (y. n.), and need not he enniiieral ed 
here. Hut we must noti<’e the chief eonse(|uenees 
in order to understand Llie history of name.s in 
Egyptian civi 1 ization. 

(I) If an olqect or siih.stanee [e.g , a papyrus-roll) 
contains written nannxs, each of the signs of tlu* 
name has tlie same marvellous power h> the soul 
of (lieperstm possessing the name. 'I’Ih* tissential 
condition is tha.!, during the writing out the name.- 
are pronounced aloud. Hence l he ahility to iraiis 
fer the soul by c'.oritact or mingling to wliaiever 
the priest or sorcerer wishes. A formula applied 
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to the forehea^i, or, better still, boiled and diluted 
in a bevera;,;*!, introdnces into the body tlie ‘ name* 
souls ’ of tlie f^ods or spirits whose names it con- 
tairiK. All countries liave employed this method 
in their mapic, but it was K{,yi>t that first prac¬ 
tised it. 

( 2 ) Kvery ‘ rc.semblance ’ of a person may become 
his exact ei|uivalent l»y having Ids name inscribed 
on it (the name, of (Sjurse, being pronounced during 
the o)i<!ral iorj)-C. 7 ., the .statues, figures, and figu¬ 
rines of tern pies and tombs, and thtr figures of l.fie 
servanis of the d(*ail in tlie frescoes .and bas-reliefs ; 
{i>r th(‘ a|tpli(;ations made by sorcery and magic see 
artt. 

The opcnitoii of ‘ niakirijf the name live ’ often ran the risk 
of exjxtsiiii; the mime, thus written, to the exorcism of an 
enemy. Tlic j>r<>hiliii.ive formula) were sonie prole<‘,tion an-snn.st 
the dariijer. 'I'lie hiditiir.pl'u'.c of the sl.iil.ues in the m-nlah of 
the Memphite tombs was armther prot.eci ion. Hevcr.al isolat<-d 
cases show ^^reater iiurenuity. Maspero (<UiUie MiisiU‘ Cain', 
p. 22.')) cites a asha.hh (or funerary slatne), on which t.ho 
euffraved name of the (lea<l man fia.s IxMm covered wilfi a laver 
of enamel. The same |)rccaution has perhaps been l.aken in the 
case of some of tfie wooden statues covered with thin painted 
stucco {>reserved in our ICgyptian mirscum.H. 

(3) Other more (uirious examples .show tliat the 
name, in its written form, couhi as a real material 
soul be incorporated with any object whatever, 
that it was instjtritaneously transi'ornusl inl.o a 
person, or that it c.liangtsl into a kind of talismanic 
slicltCM- wliicli would liide and guard the life of tlu" 
individual forever. 'I'he mosteonvineiugexamples 
are given in the liook.'i of the. Dead. Hotli in 
funerary and in ordinary life they try to ctttdose 
the name-soul in scarjih.an (cf. Maspero, (hude, p. 
638) or in artiulets ami talismans (cf. Ihidgti, EqiffK 
Maqir, p, )(»(), and Gods of the Eqf/ptinns, i. 301), 
of which the museums show ingenious varieties. 

The most characteristic of tViesc mclfiods is unrlouhtedly 
the small stone cut into the shape of the hieroclvphic si^fn 
meaniii(f ‘ name’ (0|), or ran, with the name of the possessor 
en^fravcil on it (cf. Maspero, O'ntde, p. ,S25). It is iiit.crcst me 1.0 
Coin])are with these ('ustoins the passaf'e in Revelation (2'7) 
where it is said concerniii^f the Church of IVruamos that the 
neophyte receu’cd ‘a white stone, and upon the stone 11 new 
name written, which no one knoweth l)ut he that receiveth it.’ 

It is therefore the very .souls of tlie persons 
who.se names are written on them that tho.se ran- 
figures conttiiu. This explains (a) the siicred value 
01 the royal statues in Amania, represctitlng the 
Pharauli and Ids relatives holding tightly in their 
hands large talismans of this shape, on wlutdi are | 
inscribed tlie names of the king and the god Atonu ; j 
there could be no surer means of securing for ever ] 
the union of the two substance.s, the divine and 
the royal ; (b) the numerous scenes in w'hich the 
king oUers, as a valualde ex voto, a tablet on whicli 
his name is inscribed ; lie is consecrating Ids h«»u1 
to his god ; (c) the abundance of thosn ran.f among 
the royal names in the sacrifice scenes and on the 

I iieccs of siicred furniture. Through time the 
larbarity of tlu‘iirimilive idea was softened, aiul 
what was originally a work of divine sorcery was 
transformed in(o a proof of piety. \\"e now under¬ 
stand the religioii.s meaning of the Egyptian 
statues in which the worshippers unite their eternal 
destiny willi tliat of tlieir god by knc*eling and 
holding, not a reiiresentation of the god, but a 
tabUd. on vvldch is engraved the ran, the divine 
name-soul, of their master. 

We now seem to lie far removed from those 
first ages of Kgyjitian magic, wlien a person hid 
his name in an object, as tlie hero Bitiu hid his 
soul in the blossom of a tree ; and far from the 
strange magic of the Pyramid Texts, in which the 
name-.sonl of the king animates hi.scrowns, weapons, 
throne, and the parts of his dres.s, where it i.*: min- 
led with the name-souls of tlie gods. Thus ihe 
ings of Egypt, like tho.se of Dahomey, pa.ssed their 
divine soul into their staff or their scejitre of iiower. 
Nevertheless the mystic scene of the ashdu tree 


shows us that at the height of the classical period 
tlie king was led on the coronation day in front of 
the god-tree at Hcliopoli.s—t he tree in which one 
of the souls of Atumii dwelt—and tliat tliere his 
name was engraved on the fruits ol the tree. 'I’he 
name-soul thus jycMctrated into the eternal sub¬ 
stance of tbe god ami there mingled its destiny for 
ever. Over a score of bas-rclicis prove tlic sut vival 
i)f such ceremonies as late as the XXth dynasty. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the historic period 
tliese rites were simply (nidilional ceremonies to 
w hich only a symholical value was attached ; and 
we may he sure that, m the coronat ion ceremony, 
as in tlic family-w'oiship of the dead, ‘ to make the 
name live’ had acquired the high meaning of 
coinmeiiioration whicli it has in onr own ilay. 

6 . Names and creation.—As w c said above, from 
the neolithic age to the classical period Egyiit 
passed through the successive com e\)l 10 ns to oe 
seen arising and evolving in the various religions 
of non-eivilized races. I>ike the most. ‘ primitive ’ 
of those, ancient Egyjit was ai quainted with the 
v’ugue ‘sky-god,’ imlistingiiishalile from the sub- 
.stance of the .sky, the general author of life and 
death. 'I'he great Horns of the earliest legeml.s, 
the god Anhuri, the thunder-god Minn, giver of 
till' rain whicli engenders life, the inyst.erious 
y\(imni hidden in tlu^ primordial walcr, and ten 
otlmrs of tlie same kind wen* liistrihuted among 
the local religions of pre-historic Egypt. In order 
to organize ami vivify inert mat ter, ami to ‘create,’ 
man luul believed that be obtairuMl the fertilizing 
snhstarice from himself, from his sweat or hi.s tears 
(Horii.s), lii.s saliva (Knumn and Hikit), or liis 
.semen (Atuniu) when lie w'a.s imagimal as of Ibe 
male sex. A second, more aiUanced, theory 
believed in birth by tbe supreme god. There were 
sky goddesses (the pre-historie Nuit, llathor, 
Miliil, Neitli, ami the pre-historie Isis) who w'ere at 
(list believed to be eapa.bie of conceiving by their 
own energy, then (in a more learned theory) fecun¬ 
dated hy an exterior divine principle (hence, c.g., 
the common idea of cow-godde.sses .suckling human 
beings, tlien fei nmiated in their turn by tlie son- 
god to wlioiii they liave given birth ; ef. the linal 
theory of the sky-goddess represented as a cow, 
suckling tlie sun in the form of a calf, which, 
having become a Imll, is the ‘ liushand of his 
mother’ and fecundates her witli a constantly 
renewed life). .Such theories gradually ga,vc place, 
partly at least, to clearer tlieorics, in which man, 
iindcrstamling the role of the sun lietter, assigned 
the liist }»lace to tliat Iniiiinaiy, wlio, liowever, 
still ii.scd material ellort, or at least action, in order 
to crea.te. 'I’his stage, which mm-civilized races 
never siirpa-ssed, tbe Egyptians e.vceeded by a long 
way tlirougli tlieir know ledge of names, and tlieir 
aliiiity to deduce from them. Eimling in tbe 
omnipotence of the chanted voice, ami con.seiiuently 
in the ])ow'er of the name, tlie solutions of the prob- 
lem.sof primitive races, tlie Egyptians deciiled that, 
if naiiie.s are the vital .-iiihstances of all hc'ings, it 
was by names that creation was ellected. The 
latent life was organized hy the god, wlio, by pro¬ 
nouncing the names of all i>ersonalities and entities, 
created them. 'I'he vihratioris of energy, co-ordi¬ 
nated in sonorous waves formed cliaiiLcd words, 
attracted matter, and animated it with as many 
dilVerent forms as there were names. It was at 
ilermojiolis Miat theology arrived at tliis clever 
idea, and Thbth (later Hermes Trisinegistus) was 
‘the goil w'ho created hy the voice.’ 'I'liis fact is 
important for the origin of systems infinitely more 
I)liiloso|»hical which came to liglit later—e.y., 
Pythagoras’s system of mimliers. 

7 , The name of the Eternal. —If the name is the 
divinely originated particle w Inch animates every 
livi)ig thing. Eigyptian theology, proceeding from 
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one dilli(!n]fcy to another, had to face the |>iohhMu 
of the orif^in of the creator-j^od hiin.sell. ihke 
Genesis and the ancient demiurj^des, it could not 
believe that tlie god pre-existed belore matter, ami 
tried to imagine how he freed himselt from it in 
order afterwards to organize it. 'I'he ino^t impor¬ 
tant of tlie Egyptian texts on this jxnnt is eh. 
xxviii. of the Book of the Dead, where the suprtMoe 
god, in order to show himself and to obtain j>osst‘s- 
sion of his own person, utters his name Inmsclf, 
and at the same momerit exists apart from matter 
(cf, Ihulge, (Jods of the Bffi/ptianx, i. 307, and 
Erman, lujyp. Rcliyion, p. 156). 

Having arrived at tliis point, the theory of names 
entered a new phase, less limited by verbal magic, 
in which the ertideneas of the primitive data was 
transformed until it reached a high stage of reline- 
ment. The divine name tended to become a p(.>wer 
rather than a material soul, and, as Egyptian 
theology realized better the many asjvects of the 
god and his energies, it saw that this power, single 
in it.s essence, was multiple in its manifestati»>ns. 
It exjdained the matter by teaching that the god 
had as many name-souls as he had attributes or 
functions (dperai). Hence legends like that t>f the 
sun creating his rifimes in order to organize his 
powers as master of the universe ; hence the series 
of names nossessed by the chiefs of the divine 
world ; and hence the necessity that man should 
know those names of his gods and the value of 
enumerations and lists. The range of such 
a principle was considerable. Round primitive 
divinename 8 ( we are speaking only of t heir unhidden 
names) new s(*(!ondaj'y mimes described their ilivine 
activities. They cnuited gods ‘one in several 
persons,’ and the theological task was refined and 
perfected from century to century. In spite of the 
difliculty of such researches, Egyptology can now 
find out the ohicst names of the great gods of j»re- 
historic Egypt ; it has recovered for each of the 
inde])endenl nations the old primordial gods, the 
genertil author of life and master of invisible things, 
the sky-go<is represented as a hawk (Horns, 
Montu), an eagle (Minu, Anhuri), a ram (Knunm, 
Amonu), or, if they are. goddesses, as a vulture 
(Mauit), a cow (Nuit, Hathor, Mihit), etc. 'I'lunr 
names (!Xpres.sed a pure and simnle quality : ‘ I he 
Mysterious,’ ‘The Hidden,’ ‘Tlie Very Strong,’ 
‘He who is on High,’ etc. But, in juonortion as 
divine intervention ceased to be confinetl to vague 
initial functions, and as it.s beneficent ami active 
rOle mulliplied in definite activities, so the name- 
souls multiplied also, and created the series <)f 
‘ secondary jiersons ’ of tlie god. 'I'he separate func¬ 
tions were at first probably quite humble. Khonsu, 
calleil Nofirhotpu, was a healer and exorcizer, whiU; 
Khonsu, nameif I'airisakhru, replied by oracles, and 
Khonsu, ‘the brilliant dweller in Thebe.s,’ magi¬ 
cally protei ted the prcslucts of the earth. Time 
modified what was originally too material in this 
divi.sion of Ihe powers of Klionsu. 'J'he powers of 
the gods container! in their divine names became 
e.specially aids and divine virtues. In the ca.se of 
the great gods their number w'as augmented by all 
that was expecterl from them on tlie earth. 'I'he 
list of these names grarlualb' included all the ideas 
of the Egyiitian on the ^ctov. At the same time, 
if each of the names continued to make a new' soul 
for the god, the.se souls gradually became merely 
manifestatioms, for the sake of the material world, 
of a single soul, whose names are jiious ejiithets. 
As the same task was carried on for each of the 
great local gods, no means of fusitm w'as more 
efficacious in multiplying hyposta.se 8 . It is no 
exaggeration to say that the evolution of the rfle 
of the name has played a jiart of the greatest 
importance in the history of Egyptian syncretism. 

8 . Names of children of the gods.— in the case 


of human beings a parallel evolution ap]>ear8. 
Royal, teudal, and prie.stly names had at first been 
simple magical statiunents of the bond uniting 
tin* god to the person who hears a theophoric or 
thct>gcnic nanui. They had protected with their 
mysicrious power those on wlnnn they had been 
conleircd. l.ater they had estahlislu;d the delega¬ 
tion of jiowcr pos.M.*,ssi*,d by the reju esent ative of the 
gmls on t lu! eart h 'I'he modern N egns of A hyssinia, 
who at liis eoionatioii took the name of ‘ lie who 
watches on tin* Frontiers,’ simply did what the 
I’liaraohsof ancient l'.g> pt(lid (cf. lviN(J [ I'^g} ptianj). 
Ihit, a day came wlieii tlie coronation names of these 
kings lost t iieir power ot matin iaily mingling with 
the magical .souls of the gods to indic.ate the moral 
rdle, of justice and beneficence, which tlie king.s 
expected to inherit from tfnnii on the earth (ct. i/K). 
'The names of the feudal nobility and t hose of the 
servants of the gods underwent similar changes as 
each had Ids task pointed out in thi.s world by the 
divine organizers of the k6(t^ios (see Dualism 
[Eg\ ptiunj). 

I'liere is no doubt that a similar course was taken 
by the iileas connected w'itli the names of ordinary 
mortals, 'riieophorie names (n|>ocoj»ated or not) 
and names taken from those of t he king had the 
.same criiile magical beginnings ; Hiey gradually 
became a sign of piety and devotion towards the 
sovereign or divine jiatron. With those who took 
tlie names of the deceased ancestors of tlie family 
the idea might have been to revivify those names ; 
but it was no longer in the sense attributeil to it 
by primitive peojdes ; it was for the same jmrnosc 
whieli we have to-day when we call our eliildren 
after those whom we have loved ami who are no 
more. 

When formal magie thus gave ui) its rights in 
the pow'er of names and its ii resistiule etlee.ts, the 
Egyptian metaphysics of the last twelve centuries 
took up the Htmly of theniatler. The virtues of 
the names pas.sed from the Hennopolitan demiurf^y 
into the reliried Kystems of Hennesianism and 'I'ris- 
megistus, whence tliey spread to the ancient 
t‘laH,sieal world of tlie Mediterranean. But in the 
low levels of human thought popular magic i lung 
firmly to the original ideas. It persisted in seek¬ 
ing evocation by the names of the forces w hich it 
w'isheil to .subject, and diil not fear to subjugate 
even the goils of good to the ser\ iee of tlie absurd 
or ot the individual passions. I’ixtended gradually 
tow'arils the gods of evil, it spread it.s ‘ Egyptian 
sorceries’ in the empire, and, surviving after the 
old religions from whicli it arose, continued to our 
day its pueiile or hateful pursuits. It shows by its 
recent successes in handling the mimes in the lists 
ot demonology that, if theieare still any ‘ primitive 
peojile ’ in this world, they are not necessarily 
to lie looked for among uncivilized races. 

Litkrati'rk.--J. H. Breasted, Anrirnt Herordu of Egypt, 
Chit-ago, l!i(lfi-()7, iv. 7f>;t, iKill, f. ; E. A. W. Budge, 
Egypt ran Mnfjic'i, London, 3901, pp. ]7."{, (jofif of lhi> Egyp- 
tiufui, do. 1004, i. 301-;il.'’), Osiris and thi‘ Egyptian /O si/rrt'ciion, 
London and New Vork, 1911 ; A. Erman, A Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eiijf. tr., London, 1007, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr., do. IStM, p. IMIff. ; G. Foucart, ‘ I.a Religion 
et i’art dans I'Egypte anelenne,’ Revue des idi>es, 16th Nov. 

1908, pp. t-.H7, ttist. des religions eA niethode cinnpnrati re, Paris, 
1913, nil. V.; E. Let6bure, ‘ Le (3tiapiLre “ S>ne inon nom 
flenrisse,”' Melusine, viii, (1008) 217, 23.6 ; G. Maspero, Etndes 
de. uiytfiologie et d'archdologie. Agyptiennes, Parin, lh9:i 1911, i. 
(•:>Ribl. egyptoL 1.) 101, 376, and ii. (= i//. ii.), 207, 3in, Hist 
ancie.nne des pevple.s de I’Orient classiipie, do. 1806 00, i. 102, 
2(W, Oiiide du visiteur au Music du Cnire, t'aiio, llM.'i, pp. 624, 
628, 6.60; E. H&vWlc, The old Egyptian Endh, Eii«. tr., London, 

1909. ch. iv. George Foucart, 

NAMES (Hebrew). — I. JetroihB’TJOA. — A 
few w'elI-attested names have survived from the 
j eailiest centuries of the Heloew nation, a far 
larger number from various periods of the monarchy 
I (c. J050-586 B.C.) and again from certain periods 
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between the KxLle and the Fall of Jeniwilein in 
A.D. 70. Even before tin; last date, an<l still rnori 
subsequently, tlui ^'rowinj^ y)racti(;e of uaininyf 
children after relatives, esoeeially the ^grandfather * 
—a pra<;tiee which was little if at all in vogue 
among the Hebrews before the 5th <;ent. R.C.“— 
and also the jiractice of reviving distinguished 
names of tin? j)ast,“ and the incursion of foreigr 
names (e.f/., I'ersian, Greek, Roman), were leading 
to a great falling off in the creation of Hebrevs 
names, at all events of such names as were really 
fresh and not nuire abbreviations or modiliiaitu 
of existing names. The present survey, therefore 
tuk(!s notliing more than incidental notice o 
Jiiwish names after A.D. 70.^ 

Names are principally (1) names of p!ac(,‘s, and 
(2) names of persons; (3) a third class, tribal oi 
clan names, consists of names in large yiart closely 
related to one or other of the first two classes. 'Flu 
names of a large number of places oc(;upi<;d in 
historical times liy the Hebrews are known ; but it 
is tiertain that many of them w'ere in existence 
before the Hebrews s(;ttled in Canaan, and it is 
yirobable that wit h few exceptions t he place-nam<!S 
of Canaan mentioned in the Bible were given by 
Semittis indeed, but not by that, particular branch 
of Semites known to us as llebrewH. 'Fhe discus 
sion of these minu's falls outside the |>r<isent 
article,® which will be concerned only wit h personal 
names. 

The sources of our knowledge <»f Hebrew names 
are mainly three: (1) the OT ; (2) the Aramaic 
papyri discovered at Klephant ine (and Assuan), 
w'hich contain the ruunes of several hundred Jews 
living at Elephantine in the 5tli cent. n.c. ; (3) 
Babylonian bu.sincss documents,’ especially those 
found at Nippur and dating from the reigns of 
Artaxerxes I. and Darius ll. (464-404 itc.). Ex 
cent in si>ccial instances, names from these sources 
will be cited without reference; but, unless the 
context already makes tin; jirovenance of a name 
edear, the Ele|)hantine mitnes will be distinguished 
by the addition of (Egyp.), the Babylonian 
by the addition of (Bab.). 'Fhe Biblical names 
can easily be traced in Hebrew dictionaries or 
Biblical com!ordances,“ the Fvgyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian in the indexes to the works of Sayce and 
Cowley, of ISachau, and of Hilprecht and Clay 
cited in the footmAos. In addition to the 
such literary sources as the extra-canonical litera¬ 
ture of the Jews contain some names not otherwise 
known ; and to the discovery of ostraka at Samaria 
we are indebted for knowledge of an important 

* 0. B. Gray, Studian in Hebrew Proper Haines (cited liere- 
after as H PI^), p. 2 ff. 

- lb. ; also, in further detail and with some correction, G. B. 
Gray, ‘ Chilfiren named after Ancestors in the Aramaic I’apvri 
from Elepliantine and AsHuan,’ in Studien zur seinitischen 
I'hilologie . . . Julius Wellhausen . . . geuddinet, Gies-sen, 
1014, p. 163 ff. 

11PN, p, 7, with tile references in n. 1. 

4 For tiiese names see L. Zunz, Nainen der Juden (1H37), 
reprinted in (le.'iamineUe Schriften, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1-82; H. P. 
ChajfH, lleitraijr zur nordsrin. (Jnornatologie, yienna, lOiiO. 

® The present writer has discussed them elsewhere ; see PBi, 
3.S07-3;i2n, wlicre (331)8) evidence i.s jfiven for tlie Htuteiiient 
above that many place-names were certainly pre-Hebraic. 

8 A. 11. Sayce and A. 1C. flowley, Aramaic I’api/ri discovered 
at Assuan, London, 100(1 (with index of tiie proper names); 
E. Sachau, Aramaische Piipijrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 
Leipzig, 1911 (also with index of proper names). 

7 H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Olay, ‘ Business Documents of 

MurashO Sons of Nippur,'in Series A: Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylmiian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania vols. 
ix., X., Philadelphia, 1898-1904; and A. T. Clay, University of 
Pennsylvania, The Museum Publicalhma of the Bobylonian 
Section, vol. ii. no. 1, do. 1912. A few Jewish names of the 
reigns of Cyrus and Darius are given in K. L. Tallqvist, A'eu- 
babylonisches Namenhuch, Helsingfors, 1005 ; cf. H. Daiche.s, , 
The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra and Nehemiah ac- 
oording to Babylonian Inscriptions, London, 1910. ' 

8 To facilitate reference Biblical names will gencrallv be i 
cited by the forms given in the EV; to which recognized dots 
under letters and the sign ' for y will sometimes he added. I 


group of Hebrew nameH assigned l^y the discoverers 
to the 9th cent. B.C, ; unfortunately no facsimiles 
of the ostraka liave yet bemi publislied nor liave 
the in.scriptiims been systematically edited, and we 
remain dependent on merely provisional informa¬ 
tion.* A certain number both of names known 
from literary sources amJ of others not so known 
have been found on seals, coins, etc.** 

The material furnished by all these sources is 
considerable ; but there are ditticulties in the use 
of it, and consequent uncertainties in conclusions 
derived from it, which should at the outset be 
briefly indicated. ( 1 ) IToper names arc peculiarly 
liable, to corru[)tion in the process of transcription ; 
and a comparison of the forms in the Hebrew text 
and the Greek version of the O F shows how fre¬ 
quently as a matter of fact Hebrew names pre¬ 
served in literary sources have lieen misread.® 
Names derived directly from the cuneiform tablets, 
the Samaritan ostr.'ika, or the Egyptian papyri are, 
of course, exempt from this particuhir (1 anger, 
though occasional examples of obvious mistakes of 
the scribe or engraverare fouiul. But even with 
these n;imes we have to allow for uncertainties 
of deci}>iierm(*nt; these may arise from injury to 
the material on wliich the names are written or 
inscribed, or from the ambiguity of certain signs— 
c.r/., in the Egy]ttian pa]>yri the letters (/ and r are 
quite indistinguishahle. ( 2 ) d’he chronology of 
names is frequenHy uncertain. 4'licre arc in this 
connexion two distinct (luestioiis ; {n) Wikjii was a 
given name first formed ?; (b) To wlia,t date is a 
[larticular use of the name (o be assigTied ? In 
general with regard to (a) we can rarely assert 
more than that a given name had l)een first formed 
as earln as such and such a datc—the date, namely, 
of the first fterson to bear the name. Question {b) 
tiD’ns on the character or t.rustwortliiness of rfocu- 
ments ; e.g., granted that Mie papyri are genuine, 
it is certain that the name l^enuliali (I'^us), though 
unknown to the O'l’, luul been cieated as early as 
the 5th cent. B.C., for it occurs several times in the 
Elephantine j)a]»yri. So also, granted the correct¬ 
ness of the text, the name Gabael (To H) uas 
created as early as the date of the book of 'I'obit- 
sny the 3rd cent. B.C. ; but, in view of the geneial 
character of that book, the genealogy in wliieh this 
name occurs cannot be described as good evi<lence 
that Gabael was as ancient as the !)(,h cent. U.O., to 

hich tlui .story refers it. So also many nanu's 
referred in ('lironicles to periods centurie.s earlier 
than that work, or in 1^ to the Mosaic age, can- 
lot safely be accepted as jmssessing the anti(|uity 
attributed to them : some of them nifiy bo very 
ancient, .some almost certainly are not; but a)I 
that can safely be aflirmed is that they are at least 
as ancient as the book of Chronicles in the one case, 
and as the source P in t he other.® (3) Even when 
a name can be read with certainty, and its age 
determined, its meaning may be obscure or am- 
1 See D. G. Lyon’s art. in the Harvard Theological Beniewior 
iiuiary 1911, baHcil on infoniiatioii Hiipplied by the excavator, 
31. A. lleianer; 'I'he Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, April 1911, pp. 79-83 (.S. R. Driver); Revue Bt- 
bliifue, April. 1911, pp. 299-293 (F. M. Abel); O. B. Gray, ExpT 
xxvii. ri915J 67-62. 

M. A. Ix'vy, Siegel und Uemmen, Leipzig, 1869, c. iii. ‘ Siegel 
init allbebraisohen IiiHohriften ' ; F. VV. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, London, 1903; cf. G. A. Gooke, Text-book of North 
•iemitic Inscriptums, Oxford, 199.3; M. Liflzbarski, llandbuch 
er nordsemitiache Epigraphik, Berlin, 1S98, and hphemeris, 
-iii. [Giesaen, 1900-121; Academie des Insoriptiona et Belles- 
lettres, Repertoire d'Epigraphie stfmitique, i. and ii., I’aria, 
1)00-16. 

3 See, e.g., the notes to the bats of names in HPN, pp. 277- 
10, or cf. the equivalents in Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance 
’> the LXX (Sup})k‘tnent i.). The extent ot corruption was, 
lowever, exaggerated by T. K. Cheyne IKBi, passim, Critica 
576//m, etc.); see G. B. Gray, ‘The . . . Textual Tradition oi 
lebrew Proper Names,’ in JQli xiii. [1900-01J 375-.391. 

4 Cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 
128 f. 

6 See HPN, ch. iii. 
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bipiouH. As a matter of fact, the meaninj^a of 
many Hebrew names remain quite uncertain, ami 
some aj)]»!irently obvious ami strai^htlorwarcl 
names are amlu^uous ; e.g., does Azaniah mean 
‘(Jo«l hears,’ (^)r, as Nbldcke thinks, ‘God wei^^bs’? 
hiitber nn'unine is possible enon;^di ; the laad pn, 

‘ to beai',’ is iandliar, thouj^h the verbal forn» in 
use is llipliil, not Kal ; the verb jin, ‘ to wei<?h,’ is 
not ludually found in Hebrew literature, but its 
existence is ])erliaps attested by D'uno, ‘ scales.’ 
Even when the etymology of a nanu; is clear and 
unambiguous and tlie meaning? in part clear, the 
compl(d,e meaninjjj tuay remain aml»i;.^uous. Aza- 
riah means ‘ Jaliwidi has hel])ed ’ ; but whom? and 
how ? Sjieh uncertainties can only be limited in 
])roportion as it- is possible to jj^rouj) and ehissify 
nanu's. IJefore leavin^'^ this questicm of ambij^tiity, 
it sliould b<! remembered that the same name 
j)rol)ably jicquired dill'erent ran^^es of meaninj^ at 
dili'erent jteritxls and in different circles ; and that 
the continued existence of some names was prob¬ 
ably promoted by the ease with whic.h the sense 
in whi<‘h they niij^dit be understood could be modi¬ 
fied. 'I'he various stori(*s of the naming of children 
show how easily the real etymolo^^y, even if fairly 
obvious, could be set aside in favour of a false one. 
Samuel really meant ‘ n;ime of God’ : ^ butitmij^hf. 
be {^iviui by soiiics oiu' who wished to record thtit 
the child had been ‘Jisked of God’ (I S 1"^*). ,)(!sus 

or Joshua (‘(Mta-iuly luid originally no refer<m(^e 
to deli ver.i.nce from, ain (Mt 1“^), I hou;.?h it is 
nob inc-onceivable that in certain (urcles evam 
before the (dirislijin era 1 he name was sometimes 
chos(“n iKU'ause this mea,nin}f luul been imported i 
into if-. 

Gwino to the various uncertainticis and ambij^- 
uities arisinc from f,he causes just imlicated, it is 
obviously unwise to base any fjir-reachinp, conclu¬ 
sions on a sint:le name, esp(a;ially if f hal mime is 
but om;e att-esled. Guided by t hisconsiileration, wi; 
nuiy ])roceed first to a General survey of the mean¬ 
ings of }l(du(u\ names, reservin^i: for flui close of 
onr discussion some reference to their chronological 
distrihution, and some ac(;ount of one or two 
Hjtecial pi'ohlcnis. 

II, CLASS!FICATJON. — iJidueAv names may be 
classifi(‘d in respect of tbeir formation,^ as (i.) 
simple, i.e. consisting of a singh* (dement—c.. 7 ., 
Ikhc’sli, ‘crooked’; or (ii.) eoiiipound, i.e. consist¬ 
ing of more than one eletnent— c.g., Natbamiel, 
‘(iod lias given.’ Comjxjund names are most com¬ 
monly, like the example just cited, scmtences; 
simple names are commonly cjubhets; but some 
c-ompoumls are epithets— c.g., Obadiah, ‘servant 
of Jali( woil),’ and others in which tlui two element s 
are nouns in the genitive relation, and a large 
number of simple names are sentences or are 
derived from seiitem^es ; such, c.g., are those wbicli 
consist of the 3rd pers. sing, of a verb; c.g., 
Natluin, ‘ (be) has given.’ 'I’lie exam]de just cited 
is really an abbreviation of sucdi statements as 
‘God (or Jahweb) has given,’ which fuller state- 
numts also occur as jiroper naiiies (Nathanael, 
Klnat-luiii, .l[eli]onathan). Occasionally at least 
the same individual was known by both the longer 
and the shorter form; thus Ahaz, king of Judah, 
is named by the fuller form Jehoaliazin an inscrij)- 
tion of 'J'igiatli-pileser. So also in the Elej)bantine 
papyri n'cno ami none interchange, fr’ntjao once 
apjiears as rddd (see the notes in Sayce-Cowley on 
A. 9 , I). 31)), and jnj *13 'TU’D of Sachau 4“ is probably 
identical with jru m nmyo of Sayce-Cowley 11. 16, 

1 AfjiiiiiBt some recent aUeniplH to explain the name other- 
wiae, see S, R. Driver, Notes oii the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Smmiel- Oxford, 11)13, pp. 10-19. 

2 Into details as to the various pranunaticAl forms of the e-om- 
ponnd names it is impossible to enter Viere ; see JfPN ui-der 
^Grammatical Structure of fJouipound Names,’ in the Index; 
and JiBi, s.v. ' Names’ (§§ 20-23, 7f»-79). 


,1. 17. But, generally sjteaking, such longcu- and 
shorter forms are distinct names applicable to 
din'ermit people. Another consideraiiic class of 
names (caritatives) ’ consists of ablueviat ioris or 
niodilications of what were originally sentence- 
names in wbicli one clement is nut simply omitted 
but is replaced by an ending, some modilication 
especially in the vocalization often taking place in 
the other element also ; in this way it is jirobable, 
e.g., that many names in n— are to be explained ; 
thus Sbiiuea (NyDz*) is juobably an abbreviation of 
Sbemaiab (n'yDc), Abda (N33y) of ObadiJib or 
Abdeel, or the like. In so far as such abbreviated 
or modified forms reiniiu'd their meaning, it was 
the meaning of the sentences of whicdi they were 
abbreviations that they would naturally express 
and suggest, though many such forms may of 
courst‘ have been peculiarly liable to be used also 
with fresli nnuinings alien from I heir actual etymol¬ 
ogy. Further probable examples of mod ideations 
of what were originally sente)ic(\s are to l)e found, 
c.g., in names of the form knitiil : thus Zaccur, 
I.Iassbiib, Jaddiia, Malliicb, Nahum, 'Azzur, 
'Akkub, Sadduc (Jos. AiH.. Will. i. 1), Sliallum, 
Sliammuji; the frequently recurring Snaand pna 
of the Elephantine papyri may some or all be 
niodilications of Zacliaiiah, I,lasbabiah, Jeda-'iab, 
Ma.U'hiah, Nehemiab, 'Azariali, 'Al>abiali (cf. Aq- 
bi-ia-a.-ma [Bab.] ami I’lucn. IJel'akRb), Zedekiab, 
Slidcmiab, Sliemaiali, Geila.liuh, Nctlianiali re¬ 
spectively, and slionld in tlnit case be interpreted 
accordingly, ‘(Jaliweb) has remembered, ‘re¬ 
garded,’ ‘known,’ etc.® Differently voitilized, 
.some of tlu'se names might be jiassive jiarticiples 
or ad jectives f in that case tlicy would be ejiitbets, 
ami Za(-ur (not Zaccur) would mean ‘remembered,’ 
'Azur (not ’Azzur) would mean ‘helped’; tladol 
(not (oiddul), though it would still be ambiguous 
(.see below), might mean ‘great.’ But for the 
existence of names of the form hiHul we do not 
rctst only on the vocalization of MT ; for (1) many 
Greek forms contain t-lic lednjdicated middle con- 
.sonant: so Zttxx;ocp, llaWov/x, wa/x/aoia in the 
LXX, and I'adooi/xo? and laSSoc? in Josephus ; (2) 
the passive participles from the roots apjiearing in 
Sloillum and Nahum would be not Shalum and 
Nahum but Meshullam, \vliic,li frequently ajipcars 

) E. Ueaan, ‘ Des Nonis Ih^npliorr-s apocopi^es,’ in BBJ v. 
161 IT. ; N<>l<tekf, art. ‘NainoH,’ in B/!!, SS 49-:)7 ; Litlzbarski, 
•SomitisolM.' Koat'nainen,’ in Bph. ii. 1 23. 

To 1)0 vooalizod, perhajis, (iaddtil, Naltftn, rat,her than (3ad61 
(Sayoo-Cowloy), Nathuii, tliouyh in tlio latter, as in other similar 
n.anies, the nall^ Ionian forms eommonly show only tl)e Hin;,'-Je 
middle radi< al ; e.g., Na-tu-nu, A-ku-lm, Za-bu-du ; an instance 
of the rcdujtlication in Ral). is Sa-at-tu-rii; cf. tlie Ril)li(;al sinD 
](ointcd "Drip ill MT, but probably enou^jh ori^dnall.v pronounced 

3 Cf. Li<lzbarski, op. cit. p. 21, from whom most- of the 
exainplcH t^iven ut)ove have been cited. It is worth observinp 
that mo.st. of thc.se numc.s first ajtpcar relatively late; an 
isolated early example would be the name of David’s contem¬ 
porary, if this wore pronounced not pny (MT ; EV ‘ Zadok’) 
hut, as in some 5ISM of the LXX, iirtScSov*c (e.f. P. de Lajjarde, 
Biliiifiig (ler Nomina, Guttiiitjen, 1880, p. 227ff.) like the 
Sm/ifiovxov of a later ajrc cited above. The name pnx of the 
Elephantine papyri in view of the consistent absence of the 1 
is probably neither Zadok (Sayce-Oowley) nor Zadduk, but piy, 
resembling' in form jng Nathan, cited above. Similarly the 
Gileadite usurper (c. 7-16 B.c.) may have been named (2 K 

IfdO), i.e. Shillem, rather than D'iSc'(2 K 1513 16 ); lxx has eon- 
eistcntly in 2 K l.'iio 16 XaWTqp., not as, e.g., in 1 Ch of 
another person, SaAAovju.. So also ob’B', SeAArja of Jer ‘2211 may 
have been rather than DiVtt' as in 1 Ch 3if'. Apart from 
pTix and DiSe/ the earliest attested examples of names of the 
form kaftCd are Tuy (Jer 281) a„d Cini (Nah 1<). Most of these 
names are coiilincd to, hut some of them are frequent in. 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 3131 and yiDt 2 also appear 
in P; nuy, 3131, mW, and yiDE’ also occur, some of them 
frequently, in the Elephantine papyri, and 3lpy and yiDty in the 
Babylonian tablets. 

•* Cf. Noldeke, ‘Names,’ in BBi, § 56. 
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aM a proj)er name, aiul Menutiam.^ It may well he 
that some Tiames like IJanun which are pointed 
in tlie Ml' aw ));i.ssive participles were actually 
examples of (Ik* form hdlul, though lianuri in 
paiti(,*u)ar li;is the sin/^^le n in ilahylonian docn- 
menls (llilpitidii ('lay, ix. 27. 69). ftut tliese am¬ 
biguities, nice many others connected with names, 
it is rarely (xrssihh* to eliminate with certainty in 
the (;ase of {cii ticular e.xamples; in general we 
may conclmle I hat some examples of both forms— 
kdfliif ami kiltul —were in use. ft is impossible to 
<*rjier here into (jther certain or [)OH';ible types of 
(‘a.ritat ives such as the form hittai, possibly a 
further mo<lili(;ation of an original httnltfnh, so 
tliat, c.y., Zar-cai ('3i) as well as Zaccur would be 
(l<‘rive<l fj‘o?M Zeehariah. 

Si‘nten(a*-names are almost all of religious 
.signili< ance ; so also are some of the names that 
are ei)it,h(‘ts, (jspecially siicli of these names as are 
♦ ompoiinds ; but <jpithet.s consisting of a single 
<!lement are in many (!ases not of religious meaning. 
AVe may lirst survey those names which are simpler 
in form ami secular or hiss markedly religiotis in 
meaijing, passing then to those in which a religious 
meaning is at all events more obvious. 

i. SlMPLK NAMF.S Oil KPiTMKT.s.—Jacob may or 
may not mean ‘ one Unit takes hold of another bj' 
the lied,’ and the* eirimmstanees of the child’s birth 
may or may not have been as describeil in Gn 25'-*’; 
but tli(i story is good e\'id<*nce that the circum- 
stanciis of birth miglil suggcist acliiid’s name. So, 
again, though it is wholly improl»ahle that Esau 
means ‘ led,’ and not certain that it means ‘ hairy,’ 
(In 25-® indicates that tlie phy.sical appearance of 
the new-horn child might suggest its name. Some 
of llie Hebrew uairuis hav'e more or les.s clearly 
meanings that suggest such origins. 

I. Circumstances of birth. —(a) Yathoin, Yath- 
omah, and, less (diuirly, Vathma^—names which 
occur in the Klephantine papyri—mean ‘or(dian’ 
or ‘ fathei hiss,’ juid th(;y were prohaUly given to 
posthumous children. Ndldcko vvoulti interpret 
Jotham and 'Akkul) ((Yl'; Egyp. ; Uah.) in the 
same way; hut both these names ar(‘ambiguous ami 
may he <|uite didcrcntly explained (see aliove for 
'Akknh, and ii, (4) lielow for dotham). The mother 
of A/uhali, ‘forsaken,’ may have died in child- 
birtli. 

(/>) One or other of two children horn at a birth 
might h(! called riiomas (mNn), ‘ twin ’ ; and a small 
group of names is perhaps to he explained of the 
relHti<mshi[> estaldished by the birth : Ahah imians 
‘father’s brcd.lier ’ ; Aliiam should nerhaps he 
vocalizeii ’Ahi’em, ‘ mother’.s brother^; Ahumai, 
if not rather a caritative, may mean ‘ brother 
of my mother.’ ‘'I’lie idea is tlnit the, new¬ 
born child will at some future time stand by his 
mother, as if he were her lirother’(Ndideke, Klii 
iii. 

(r) Ih'idier (n33), if vocalized Bechor, would mean 
‘ lirsL-b(trn ’ ; hut bolli this name ami IJicbri may 
ratlKM lx* dc'i-ived from no?, a young camel (cf. 2 (c)'). 
And, IlnMigli llakkatau may mean ‘ the youngest,’ 
it is doubtful wiK'ther the jtroper name is to he so 
exjilained (■'ee 2 (b) below). 

Among the clearest example.s of this wlnde 
class are names tliat refer to the time of birth. 
I,laggai (O r ; Egyp.; Bab.), a very jiopular name 
in and after tlie Ol li cent., means ‘fe.stal,’ i.e. born 
at the feast; and the earlier attested woman’s 
name fjaggitli has the same meaning. Shabbetliai 

J II is interesting, if not also signincant, to note the form 
katliU in modern names; in Algiers Ahdallah hec.omes ’AhliO<l, 
in ISyriu ‘Alid-el-Kadir lieoomea Kiiddum(ct, in .\lgii rs Kadd'dr). 
See A. Soi in'a art ‘ Die arahlsi heii Kinennamen ’ in liii. 

[1899] 4SZ 485, who compares with these Arabic formations tiie 
Hebrew pin, noisn. 

2 Cf. PS HA, 190,l, p. 1169, where it is suggested that Yathom 
was originally read in 1 Oh 114»!. 


(OT ; Egyp.; Bab.) means ‘Sabbatical,’ i.e. born 
on the Sabbath ; cf. n'n3B* (Sachau, Tafel 62, no. 1, 
col. ii. 4), Xa^fiaio's (Jos, Ant. Xlll. iii. iv.), and 
Barsabba.s (Ac 1“* 15^“). ^odesh, if rightly read in 
1 ('ll 8“, may, like the more obvious iMuen. B'nniD, 
mean ‘ one born at the new moon ’ ; and possibly 
nD3 (MT, liV, Pa.seali) may mean ‘one norn at 
Passover’ (but see also under 2 (ft)). 

(e) Pla<-.e of birth or race suggested a few 
names: Jehudi, ‘Jew’; Judith, ‘Jewess’; Cushi, 
‘ Ethiopian ’ ; Beeri, ‘ belonging to (born at) Beer’ ; 
Baalmeorii (Samaritan ostraka), ‘ belonging to 
(born at) Baal moon.’ Most, liowever, of the 
numerous names ending in’—, f, are not gentilicia, 
but earitatives. 

2. Physical characteristics.—(a) Sex perhaps 
Huggestt;d the name Geber, ‘man,’ or ‘male’(cf. 
Job ja RV). 

(b) Size apparently is referred to in Hakkatan, 
‘the small one’ (rather than ‘the youngest’; see 
I ((•)). (huiol (Egyp.), even if rightly punctuated 
so, is rather a sentence with su}»pression of the 
divine sulijc.ct than an epithet, ‘the large one.’ 

(r) There is more and better evidence that colour 
suggested names (cf. Gn 25-®), though not all of the 
following are equally certain : Laban, Lehanah, 
Lihni, Lahani (Bah.) may all mean ‘ white ’ ; Maniz, 
‘yellow’; Zohur, ‘ reiluish white’; Shekarhor, a 
name probably occurring on a Hebrew seal (JA, 
IkH.'k [). 156), ‘ black ’ (cf. Ca 1«). 

(d) Defects gave rise to anotiier group of names, 
tliough again some of the following might ho ques¬ 
tioned : baldness suggested l^areab (to be vocalized 
l^crdak) and, perhaps, I^orah ; dumliness, ^leresh ; 
crookedness,'Ikkti«‘> ; scabhiness, Gareb ; leiirosy, 
Zeru'ah. Gideon, Gideoni, like the ArabicyM^/'««, 
may mean ‘ maimed ’ ; Paseah, if vocalized Pisseak, 
would mean ‘ halting ’ (but see also under i {d )); 
’Ater ((,)T ; Egyp.), if vocalized Ttter, would mean 
‘left-handed’; hut it is not improbably an ab¬ 
breviation. I^arim, ^arunl, klarnmiiph, may mean 
‘ with slit nose.’ 

{(:) Some of the rather numerous class of names 
deriveil from animals, plants, and various objects 
may liave been given liecause the animal or object 
in question conspicuously suggested a jihysical 
characteristic detected in the infant or which it 
was desired the child should po.s.sess when grown 
up. But in any particular instani'c the original 
cause ol such names is generally ambiguous ; they 
may have reference not to physic^al characteristics, 
but to soim? acindental connexion of the object in 
question with the birth ; according to Wetz.stein, 
a Bedawi girl wa.s called ‘snow-llake’ beciause it 
was snowy at the time of lier birth ((ut.i;d in Elii iii. 
J.J06), ami possibly the Hebrew Barak, ‘ lightning,’ 
should be similarly explained ; in such cases the 
name sliouUl really ho classed under (i). Names 
derived from animals, again, have often been ex- 
ilained by social and reiigioii.s developments (see 
>elow). hut, with this warning as to the uncertain 
cause of these names, we can as conveniently here 
as anywhere give illustrations of the general class 
of names derived Irom animals, etc. 

(a) Anitnals. —'I'lie majority of the proper names 
derived from animals and mentioned in the OT 
occur as names either of places or clans or of 
foreign individuals. As against some 80 such 
names of places, clans, or foreign imlividuals, there 
aie at most some 20 of Hebrew individuals (all 
[ue-Exilie); these include Deborah, ‘bee’; Aiah, 

‘ vulture’; Ziniri, jtrohably derived from zenier, ‘a 
mountain sheep’ ; Jonah, ‘dove’ ; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; 
l,l\ildab, ‘ weasel ’ ; ' Achbor, ‘ mouse ’ ; Sliaphan, 

‘ rock badger.’ For other examples, many of wliieh 
are uncertain, see HPN, p. 97 ft. 

(fi) Plants .—Names of individuals derived from 
plants are very few : Susanna, ‘ lily,’ and Tamar, 
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date-palm,’ are amenff the clearest; HadaHsah, A few fresh names ^ beknif^ing^ to some of these 
•myrtle’; Riimoon, ih*^ father (? indivi<lmil or classes, but not recorded in the OT, can be f^leaiied 
clan) of Baaiiiili ami Heeliab, means ‘ pome^^raiiatefrom other sources; but the adilitions thus inade 
Zethan is dcrivtul from zayitk, ‘olive.’ yi-il-lu- to our knowledge are far less numerous than in the 
mu-tu (Bab.) maybe identical with moSn (Job G"), case of c«>mpoun<ls with Jah(weh). 

‘pur.slain ’ (?). VVe turn next to the kind of predicates attached 

(7) Vdriou.s ohjacts .—Bakbuk means ‘pitcher’; to these subjects. 

J(Jotham, ‘seal’ or ‘signet-ring’; Rizpah, ‘pave- (1) An interesting, and in some respects arnbigu- 
ment’; 'AcJisah, ‘anklet’; Shoham, ‘onyx’ (or ous, group consists of names which contain two of 
some otlier preci<ms storu!) ; lyeziah, ‘ cassia ’; the ilivine terms, one being subject, the other pre- 
l;ieren-hHj)pucli, ‘ box of antimony.’ Rebecca (MT dicate, though another view is sometimes taken of 
Ribl>a,h) may, like the Arabic rihk, mean ‘ a cord the relation of the two terms in some of these 
for tying lambs or kids.’ names. Tliis grou]) includes Eliab, Abiel; Eli'arn, 

3, Mental and moral qualities. — Some names ’Ammicl ; lliel (=^Ahiel), Ahijali, Joah ; Abh'ah, 
probably imply sucb qualitie.s, and those not .loab ; Elijah, Joel (probably); Zuriel, Elizur, Zuri- 
always of a tlesiiiible kind; e.7., Nabal means shadtlai; llealiah (M T, Ba’alyab) ; Adonijah ; Mal- 
‘fool.’ More intelligible are names dmioting cliiab (~ Malcbiyali); Elimelecb, Malcbiel ; Abime- 
pleasantness, suc.li as Naomi, Na'amali, Na'aman, lech; Ahimclccli. Somewhat similar are the names 
unless indeed, some tir all of these are rather con- in which the personal pronoun forms one of the 
nected \\'ith Adonis-worshijt. elements: these are I'dihu, ‘he is (my) god’; 

ii. (h)Mi*()UNi» NAMKS: NAMKS WITH A RKLI- A liihu, ‘ he is (my) father ’ ; Jehu, ‘ tie is Jahweh.’ 
Gious Ml-’.ANINO, Oil DKiuVA'lTVES FKOM SUCH Alongside of Ahihu (in'3N) as tlie name of a man 
NAMKS.— Names of this class arc more numerous wo find in the Elephantine papyri used exclu- 
than iire those of class i., and they are far more sivcly as a woman s name ; since this ought strictly 
frequently iiseii ; whereas most of tlic names cited to mean ‘ She is (my) faf her,’ but eannot well 
niuler i. arc known to have been borne by one, or actually do so, we should perluij)s see in it merely a 
])erhaj)S two, individuals, many of the names of fmiiinine form of a name whose original signilicance 
this class are known to liave been borne by several bad been lost. 

persons, and some of them by more than a ilozen (‘2) As many of the epithet-names noted under 
dillerent individuals. i. liave reference to the circumstances of the birth 

It will he best to take primary account of the of the eld Id, .so also have a number of the sentence- 
unabbreviated comi»ound names—names, that is names: they a.ssert something of God in reference 
to say, in which both the subject and j»re<licate of to the birth. Sint^e, however, the Hebrew sentence- 
the sentence are expresseii, or, in the ease of com- names are incomplete, leaving the object of the 
pound e[»it bet,s, in wliich both (‘.onstruct and geni- transitive verbs that enter into them unexpressed, 
tive Hic expressed. J'hc alibrcviated names may it i.s not, indeed, always possible to be certain that 
somolimos lie cited to enforce jioints that are a jiarticnlar name originally referred to the birth 
est.alilishcd by tlie unalihrcviated forms. of the child ; and, again, this very incom])letoness 

d'hc subjects most frcquiMitly occurring in these of expres.sion readily allowed any name, once it 
senlencc-nanies are (1) the proper name of the was current, to he used afresh witli a dillerent and 
natiomil Go<l of the llidueus, Jahueh, in one of wider meaning than it originally possessed. Rut 
several abbreviated forms;* (2) El, ‘god’; (J) with these jiossibilities in view we may now guxnip 
Ba'al, ‘owner’; (4) Adoni, ‘lord’; (5) Meleeh, together some names that most probably referred 
‘king’; (0) Ab(i), ‘fa,tlier’; (7) Ab(i), ‘brother’; primarily to the birth, taking next names that 
(8) Ain(mi), ‘kinsman’; (9) S(b)em(u), ‘name.’ predicate other activities of the deity, then those 
Some rarer clcniciils in com]»oun<i names, such as that attribute certain qualities to the deity, and 
ohrl, ‘ tent,’ may he disregarde.d here ; the others then a small group in which the deity is the object 
just cited rid'c.r to some divinity ; whether they all of the sentonee. 

ref(‘r to the same divinity is di.sens.sed below. 'I’he object unexpressed hut understood of tlie 

(.)f these snhje<;tH or <ii\'ine elements in uiuiies, verbs meaning ‘to give’ used in pnqier naimis was 
the must freipient is .lah(weli); the OT contains primarily the new-born child. The chief verbs in 
uj»wji.r<ls of ir»0 ilill'crent names into which the <|uestion are natJuin, Zdhtid, ami probably nodab 
element Jab(\veli) enters, and mentions over 500- the names are Jonathan, Netbaniah, Elnathan, 
jicrsons whose inunes contain that element. The Nathanael, Ncthan(e)el, Nethanmclech ; IClzahad, 
Samaritan ostiaka, tlie lilcphantine jiapyri, tlie Jidiozabad, Zchadiuh ; Jonadab, Nedabiah, Abina- 
Niiqnir tablets, and ot her .sources adcl'to this dab, Abinadab. The same idea is exjiressed in some 
ntunbt'r both of names and of persons; c.7., out of eom])ound epithet-names which describe the child 
sonu' too .lews named in the pajiyri bet ween 150 us the gift of God : so Mattaniah, Mat(tat)hias, 
and 170 hear a name containing ./ah(weh). Next Mattithiali, Z.abdiel. h’rom these names we lind 
to Jahweli, El is the most frequentdivine element, a number of others derived by abbreviation, with 
(be known persoiiiil miiiies eontaining it and men- or without other modification; so Nathan, and 
tioTicd in t he () !' nnmbciing about 113 (iiichnling peril,-i.ps pm (Egyp.), Mattaii, Mattbat, Mattenai, 
some tribal names) ; next in freijaency come com- Nadab, Zabad, Zabdi, Zabbud, Zabbai. 
pounds with Ab and Ab, each of these, however, 'riic gift of the child was often regarded as the 
entering into fewer than 25 naiin s. (kuiiponiids an.swer to a petition that God liad heard. Hence 
with'Aui, Baal, Melecli, Adoii, number less than pndiably the names that jiredicate of God answer- 
a dozen cacii, and Shaddai, Zur, and Sliciii form ing(Vf7m/0, hearing {s/io.md), listening (ojra/j ?) are 
each of them a part of Iavo or three names only, closely related to those just discusseil : sucli names 

are Islimaiah, (Egyp.), Shemaiah, lloshama 

1 In the OT ■'T and v(KV.Jflio, .)o)atLhebe(finnin;f ofnaines, ( = Jehosliailia), Elisliaiua, Aliaiall, Azailioh. A 
and vm and .T (I'.v ‘-i:ih’) and oc'asionall.v r at the end ; ill the frequent derivative is Sliainmua (OT ; Egyp.; 
Samaritan ostraUa v at ItnMi tlie heginninp and the end of Bilh. ?). If Aimiliall should he pointed Aliailijall, 
names; in tlie I'.li'i'hantine papyri i.n'and once or twice .'’•1-at ‘ Ja.lnveh has answered me ’ (NoJdeke), WO have a 
tlie he{j:intiin(?, and f at the end of names; on the Ltahvlonian more directly exJircssed confession of the mother. 
tahletA from Nii'l'ur /n-n /m at the bt'guinint; and ia-a-»i».a(pn>- Birth was also regarded as duo to an act of 

i„ Ohromde. ■■«'"''>nl>rw.ce »n the p.l. t of Cofl (On 30“) ; honco 
who may tie llctitious ; hm ttie ludaial persons in question must J'Abdmal, Baalzanmr, Khanan am (Sarn. ostraka) ; nB’iON 
number between 300 and 400 at least. (Uff.vp-)- 
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perhaps we Kh<»iil<l class licre cofnf)<>uii<lH wit,h 
znkary ‘ rcaiieiiilicr/ and hn.shdh^ ‘to take account 
of.’ Tlicisc irornpuniids inchnle the very pojmlar 
name Zacliariali (O'l’; IC^^yp.) with its almost 
CfjuaDy fiaapicnt dcrivoitive Zaccur, ami IJasha- 
biah ; j)cri»apH also },Jasli;il)niah (for Hasliabani- 
yali, ‘.laliwcli lias tnUen ac(‘o\int of me'). 

'I'iie priH-cdin;; names would be suitable for any 
(diild. On (lie other hand, Fethahiah, ‘Jahweh 
has opened (thewoml>)’ (cf. (in litF*), would point 
to a lirst born, while hiliasa^di, ‘(iod lias added to, 
or incK'Used (t Ite family),’ vvoul»l ])oint to a youn}.(er 
nieniber of the family; on the o( h<;r hantl, .losi- 
phiali, ‘ Mav Jahweh increase,’ wouhl be a.jiplicahle 
at the birth of a lirst-bom ((In JO'"*) oi' anot,her 
equadly. Of similar meaninj^ ruay be lienaiah, 
jJenael (Tfab.), ‘Jahweh (or (_lod) hath built up’ 
(ef. (in 

(J) It must Hullice to ref(*r briefly to .some of 
the names that predicate otlmr activit.ies of (iod 
than thos(‘ (H)nnected with birth ; as som<^ of the 
names just mentioned may have t aken on a wiilcr 
refeienee, so some of tlu'sc?, su<di as Tsbdiemiah, 
‘Jahweh has comforted,’ Kephaiah, Kajilnud, 
‘Jahweh ((io<l) has luniled,’ mi'irht, if we were 
mor(* fully informed, be seen to have had originally 
a reftirence to birt.li. 

(a) Ttie most ffciKOitl \ of ru tivity arc pn dic.-itist of 
viz. 'asah, ‘to work,' ' tiiaUc,’ httrn, ‘to create,' in KIcasati, 
Asalifl, Asaiali, .(uasiel, M*Taiali (only in J f-'li s^b- (/') <^o<t 
internoHCH or exercisc.s anttiority. lie jmlxcs (.leliosliaphat, 
iSticphaliati, filistiapliat, Yedoniali (bK''.vp.]), (lontciKts (Jctioiurilt, 
ntt(] protalily Israel, Seraiali), i.s k intj (Mitl/iliiali). (c) (Jod helps 
(Azanah, I'^icazar, AzarcclJ, siiHUdns (Scniiuihiati, Isinui hiah), 
curries (Ainasiali ; c:f. Is liolds fast (.lehoahaz, Ahaziah), 

coiiccuIn (t;iiza))han, Zephanialb, aiul sLreng’tliens (so, )>erlia)>s, 
Mzekiid, Hezekiah). (d) He delivers (I’elatiah, Klpalet, Kliplielet, 
I'aUiel, M<».sliaiah; of. Isaiah, Joshua, .Jesii.s), rerieeni.s (I'cdahcl, 
re<laiah, I’edahzur, Iphdeiah), I'uard.s (.Slu-niariah). He is wit h 
men (Iininamiel ; E^yj). n’JCy) to lieJp them, or on Iheir side 
(Itah. Jalmlalcim, Jahnliimi). Much (.lie same idea is expres.scd 
i)V sayiny; that Jahweh is the ydaee of shelter or retii^o-(.Maliseiali 
r l''<s',Vp.)), Me*ozi.v.>ati (K}(y|t., and, if we re-]>oint Ma'aziah, 
Me'ozi.vyalj also in OT), rj'ntJDC flCicyp.). (e) Hod l>rin«a hack 
(Kliashil), YovaHhili ISai.i. ostraK.al), or is hesoii|;li(, t(i return 
(cf. fV| Nw lO''*'! ; Sluitiael, iSlH'liueb, duclls (ancMiu His people, 
Whei'.amah), lilesses (H' fceliiali, Jcherechi.ili, it-iraelnd >, is 
ytnicioiis to (Haimncel, (..Ihanan, Hananiali, .h'ht>ha.iian, Ha'al- 
Iianan), knows (Eliuda, liceliada, •Jelioiuda, Jedaiah), and 
enlik'titetiH (I'ekahiah) (them). 

(4) C^liULlitieH of Clod are literally or melaphori- 
cally, <lireelly or imlireidly, pnidieuted in the 
following; He is strong (Amaziah), great ((_l<‘da- 
Jiali, Igdaliah, and perliajis Atluiliah), good 
(J’ol)iali, Ahitub, Ahitnb), perfetd. (.lothain), high 
(Jehoram), in<;onipara,hlc (INlicaiah, Mic.hael), just 
(Jeliozadalv, Zedekijili), kind (f,bi^'3JdijLh) ; he is 
light. (Nmijih, Ahncr), and fire (Urijali). In Hh; 
ajiciciit naiiu's c.ompounded with Ah, Ah, and'Am, 
it is asserted, if the obvious is the right iiiter- 
jirelatiou, that the divine subject is the dawn 
(A liishaliar), dew (A liital; ef. StDin’, Fgy]).), pleasant- 
ncs.s (.'\hiuo'ani, Aliino'am), death (Aliiiurdh), 

(5) In a small nnmhcr of luiim^s the didly is Ti<)t 
the suhj(‘ct, lint the object «>f the senl.«‘m;e, the 
subject lii'iiig (even if not expressed) a human 
being or human being.s. With these names may 
he classed <;erliiin comjiound epithets wdiich imply 
t hat (Iod is the object of man’s worship or the like. 
Siich names are Siiealti-el, ‘ 1 have asked Go»l ’; 
Elihoena i, ‘ Unto Jaliwcdi a.re my eyes ’ (rd. Ps Jl?,‘P); 
Hodaviah (O'P and l'-gyi>.), peril,'ips to be pointed 
HodOiiih, in which case it woiihl mean ‘ Praise ye 
Jail well ’ and resemble somewhat the<‘urious name 
of the Elephantine pajiyri Penuiiah, ‘ J'urn ye to 
^fah(weh).’ Another examjde, conceftled by the 
Massoretic punctuation, i.s nerhaps l,Iachalia.lj, 
which, if pointed n;7’?n, would mean ‘ Wait for 
Jahweh.’ (Jf the epithets it may sullice to recall 

( he freque.nt (Dhaiiiali, and tlie ]e.s,s common Alxloel, 

‘ Servant of Jahweh (Clod).’ 

III. CuiiONOLOOY .—In the preceding general 


.survey only occasional reference ha.s been made to 
tlic chronology of the narne.s ; here a little more 
ma}^ be said on the subject, though it i.s im]>ossihlo 
to discus.s it with any fullness, fn the thousand 
years or more covered by thi.s survey it would only 
lie natural to ex])ect tliat certain changes took 
}ilace ; and we can infer the nature of some of tliem 
with a tolerable degree of probability. (Jertain 
(da.ssos of names niprescnt.ed in the earliest periods 
disajipeJir or nearly di.sajipear later ; otheis inert'ase 
in jiojiularity. If we a(;ee}it t he evidence of P on 
this point, e,om]K)unds with Shaddiii, t he name of 
(I<mI which was, on the theory of P, cluira.(der¬ 
istic of the patriarchal age, .and Zur (Sur = lIoek, 
obviously useil Jis a name or ejiithet of (Iod) were 
in use in the Mosaic age, hut nom^ is recorded 
later. We move on to .surer ground wlien we say 
that comjiounds witli Ah, Ah, ami 'Am, wliich 
were rat.hcr frequent in Hie earlier perio<ls, almost 
dis.apjicar after the, 7th cent. U.C., two or t hree of 
each class alone surviving, and few if any fresh 
names of the class being crejited. I’lu*. Jbhlical 
evidence on thi.s jioint is dis(;us.s(id at length in 
IIPN, }». 22 fl., and the c.onelusious there drawn are 
not apprecijihly afl'ee.ted by tlu; fresh evidemn' that 
luts since eoim^ to light. Thus, it is entindy in 
accoi'tlance with what tin; Biblical evidence leads 
us to expect th.al/ a fair sprinkling of these names 
is found in the Samaritan oslraka of the 9lh cent. 
15.C. 'I'he only nanu* of any one of thes<‘ tliiee 
<dasses tiuit occurs with any frequency as that of a 
.Jew in the l^gyptian and Babylonian documents of 
the .')tli cent, is Ahio or Ahijali (Egyp. vnu, Bab. 
Ahi ia-a-ina). Tlie rest are mostly the names of a 
single person; they are Abiliu (and Abihi (;oni- 
mented on above), Abutab (—Ahitub), Ahiab 
( — Ahab), and a name unknown to the OT, ; 

the l.'ist is jiossibly si late formation, Imt jirohahly 
not. OomponndH with B.a'al, not infrequent in the 
Davidic age and, a century Iatc;r, on tiie Samaritan 
ostraka, (lisapjiear altogether isulisequenlly, exee()t 
])erhuj>sfor <meoccurr<ince in tll(^ Bi.ihyl(mian tablets 
in tin; 5th cent. (Ba.-li-ia-a-ina), where, however, 
(he lirst syllahhi is marked in Clay’s Index wit h a 
(piery. The compounds with mch'r.h are with one 
exception conlined to the pre-Exilic period, though 
none of them even then occurred with any fre¬ 
quency ; t.he exce))tion is Mahdiijih, which was 
Mijuil.ar aft(U' (he Exile both in Palestine and iu 
Igypt. lnfr(>qm.;nt in cairly times, compounds with 
(uLon and nhem. do not ajijiear at all later. 

The only tw o classes of eonipouiuls t hat are at 
all freijuent later and both these kinds are very 
freiiuent — are compounds with Jaldweli) and 
witli El. Both classes wane anciimt, tbougli in the 
(>arliest period, if we may safely draw conclusions 
from the laiok of Judges, they formed at. lirst a 
very small ]ija>jK)ition of the names in use; by the 
age of David, however, they t ogether formed about 
a liflh, in the Samaritan ostraka about a quarter, 
!ind at the end of tins 7th cent. B.C. more than 
Uvo-tliirds, of the names in use. If this veiy higli 
proportion is som<;what lessened again later, it 
is not because ol<ler and disc.'inied classi's again 
became [lojiular, hut l)e<;ause caritatives (ahhrevia- 
tions) formed from names of this class gained in 
popularity ; names like Menahom, Mesliullam, 
Zaccur, .Sliillein, or Sliallnrn occur with great fre- 
(piency in the .Elejiluintine jjapyri; but, though 
the deity is not expressly named in them, they 
diller totally from most of the names of one 
element in <;arlier times. 

In the rela.tive popularity of comjioiuids witli El 
and comjiounus with Jalnveh there is some lluctua- 
tion ; after an earlier period in which the more 
ancient compounds wdtli El must presumably liave 
)re])ondera(ed over compounds with Jah(wi!h), the 
at ter already in the Davidic period are more fre 
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qvient, and })eeoiiie inrr^'asirifjly so ; among .Jore- 
niiah’s coniomporaries coinponnfls witli Jali(\vcli) 
occiir six tinuis as often as those, with Ki. After 
that we can trace a diU’enjiice of deveiojmient 
among different groups of dews: with tin; dews of 
Elephantine (^onijxjunds with dah(w(;li) are still 
very freciucnt, ami apjtarcuitly a few freslj names 
of the type were created hy f.hcm ; hut compounds 
with KI have virtually <lisaj)pe<ared, for the little 
special group of com]>ounds with Ihdhel (see below) 
are different in character. On tlieotlnu- hand, at 
the same period in Nijijmr we find unmistakahle 
dewish names (amtaining Kl as well as dah, and 
j)rohably eompounds wit/li El were theie aiid then 
relatively to the eom])onmls with dah(weh) more 
numerous ( lian in Talcstine before the Exile. But 
in the ]»ost-Kxilic I’a.Ie.stinian names w(' also note, 
a renewa.l in the po])ula.rily of compounds with El; 
com]>oundH with .Jah still very largely ontnumher 
them, hut the disproportion is perceptibly less than 
before the Exile, 

Na.mes derived from animals, never frequent as 
personal names, aie as such not found after tlu; 
Exile ; and more giuiei ally we may observe thal 
the proportion of e])i(liet-names is tnueh smaller in 
the latest than in the earliest periods. 

rV. —d’o what extent do these 

change's cast light on deve'lopnu'nts in denvish 
religion? Does tlu; j)ractical edimination of a.ll 
clas.ses of eennjxjunds eaxci-pt those eoiiLaining El 
and dali j)oint to the al)atidonment r)f other wor¬ 
ships? To wliat extent do the names of any i>eri(»d 
reflect. ‘Israel’s polytheism’? It will he po.ssihle 
to offer only a few hri<'f remarks on t.liese (piest ions. 

In the ariimal-nam<;s some, and pre-eminent ly 
W. K. Smith,’ have found tra.e(;s of tedemism. 
That about a liundre'd phu'es, <'lans, or persons, 
some heloiiging to, others not belonging to, Isra<;l, 
named in the O'l' have na.meM more or less clearly 
identical with or (Un ivative from names of animals 
is alt-ogetluir insnlli(.-ient by itself to }irove the 
existence of totemisin. On the other hand, if otlu'r 
evidence tends to show that tot(‘mism may lie 
behind llehiew social organization and ndigioii, 
this won 111 also satisfactorily explain <'eitain 
features of the group of animal-names in th«; t)'!' 
—and in particular the r('lat.ively sma.ll numher of 
those tliat atta.ch l.o individuals. (,)f this .small 
numher, four occui- in the 7lh cent., and may be 
connected 'SN itli the existence, perliaps the nuTud- 
escence, of (au tain animal .superstitioii.s of which 
there is evidence. 

VV^e Inive releremtes enough in the OT to the 
lapses of the israedites into Idolatry, to their 
forsfiking of .JalMve)i for lJ;ial, Moloch ( = Meicch), 
Asta,rte, and ot.lxu s ; and we might expect to liml 
in the names of t lie OT also abundant evidence of 
this. Asa matter of fact, there are a few names 
compounded with Ila'al and Meleeh ; on the other 
hand, there is none compounded with Astarte, 
though these arc; frequent enough in Pluenieian. 
UnfoiiuiiM.<ely for the elucidation of the jcre.sent 
(piestion, liaal and Mtdccli are not primarily proper 
names of a single deity, hut terms applicable to 
many deities; thcj IJebrew’s could, e.ff., addre.ss or 
describe Jahweh not only as ‘ my El ’ {e.ff.. Ex 15'“'), 
i.e. ‘ rny (hjd,’ but also as ‘ niy Ba’al ’ (Hos 2’®). 
Furtiier, as the name Elijah asserts that Jalnveh 
is Cod, so P>caly:ili asserts that Jahweh is Ba'al, 
Malcdiiah th. f .'lahweh is Meleeh (‘king’). Just, 
tlien, as at all periods, down to the very latest, the 
Hebrews used Jali(\veli) and El indifl'crently in 
proper names as referring to the same God, viz. 
Jail well, 80 it is at least possible that Baal and 
Meleeh, when used by the Hebrews in proper 
names, refer to Jahweh. And similarly the com¬ 
pounds with Ah, Ail, 'Am, Adon may be explained. 

1 ‘Animal and Tlatit Names,' in JPh ix. [1880] 76-108. 
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The o]q>osite view to that just suggested has 
hc;en recently stated aflc'sh by H. 1'. Smith (see 
liler.alure hc;lo\v). He fitids that perhajis as many 
as loO divinities other than .Jahweh occur in the 
Hebrew natiies as jireserved in the Hebrew text; 
and he arguc's that, these are ‘ only a small propor¬ 
tion of file th<-‘oph<>n)ws name's wJiich once; exist cel 
in the Hebrew writings,’ hut have' been mutilated 
hy the removal of the stiarige goel's name eir hy 
the suhstitut ion for it of I'J or .lahfwe'h). Among 
thc'se strange gotls Smith im-linles Btial, Meleeh, 
anel also Ah, Ah, and 'Am. Nuw it is curious tliat 
all Ihese terms are eimluguous (as we h;ive sc'cn); 
and that of tlie worship of A)>, Ah, and Am among 
tlie liehrewH we never lu'ur, wln'ie iis tlie name of 
Astarte, of whose' worship we elo hear and whose 
name is unamhignonsly a projier name, enter.s 
into no Helirew jiersona.l name. ’I'he last fact is 
indeed fo Smith only fresh plead' of the rigour 
with which ‘names which gave olh'nce have; he'en 
removeel from the texts.’ Bat Astarte is a.liowe'd 
1,0 remain in ))la(;e-name!s ! And there is jinotlu'T 
e.onsideration which should restrain us from over- 
e;stimating the extent of the re\ision to which 
names in the CT text have he(;n suhjee ted, and 
tlie diU’erence he-tween the ge'rie'ra! cliara,<‘ter of 
the names of the; OT ami the names actually 
current in the several peniods. And ( hat is tliis : 
the; names on ostrak.a, papyri, and eurieifunu 
|}ihlel..s prese;iit the same ge;m;ral c haracter ; e.ff., 
among the Jo or 40 name.s of the Samaritan 
ostraka (IM h cent. H.C.) tln'ie is about t he same pro¬ 
portion ol eaunpoumis with .lali, El, Ah, Ah, 'Am, 
Ba'al, Mele'c.h as in the naim's of the Davidie age 
ie;e;orde;d in the; O'l' ; hut (as in the OT) there is no 
mime <;onipounded with Astarte;. 

One; furlla'i j»<)int in Smith’s discussion should 
lie noteal. He elisetonnts the sigiiilicance of such 
name.s as B(;a.Iyah, Ahijiih, whuh, if treated as 
se'iitene'e-names, assert, that .lahwc'h was Bn,'al 
(‘ owner’) or Ah (‘father'), hy tiiguing that- they 
we;re not .sente;nee-nanies at all, hut primarily 
name.s of compound tlivinities—fusion.s of the two 
distinct deities Ba'al aiul Jahwe'li in the first 
insta.nce, A h and J.ahweh in the second—ami tluit 
th<;.se names of deities were; thc'ii usenl tis names 
of men. Now it may he admit It'd (1) that t here 
actually were* eomponml divinitic's sucli as Aslilar- 
(Jhemush of the Moabite inscri]ttion ; and ( 2 ) that 
oc<*asionally, prediahly as tlie le-sult of ahhrevia,- 
tion, me;n bore the names of gods.' But. it would 
remain t;urious, if Smith's conclusions were e-orrect, 
(1) that of so man}' of his infe'rent ial ileities their 
worshippers were unce;rlain which way to take 
the-.ir names: tluae i.s no cvidc'nce tliat Ashleir- 
Chemosh could also he eailled ('hi'iuosh-Ashtu.r, 
but Ahiel Hpjiarenlly could he called imlifl'erently 
Eliah ; Ahijah, Joa,h ; and so foit.h ; (2) that such a 
large proportion of llehrews whose names were 
identical witli names oi god.s liad name.s of co?fi- 
potind gods. 

It is juohahle then that Smith altogetlier exag¬ 
gerates the frequeney—whether in the original 
text of the OT or in the actual life of the llehrews 
—of H(;hrew names formeel from names of deities 
other than Jalnveh. But his material contains 
certain posaihilitie.s and may he cemsulted witli 
advantage. We conclude with mentioning a few 
names at various periods which more or less 
probably contain the name of a strange god. Cad 
IS the name both of a Syrian deity and of a 
Hebrew tribe ; as a divine name the term | robahly 
enters into'Azgad (Ezr., Neh.); hut as early as J 
(Gn 30^’) gad was also a noun meaning, as in 

1 Cf. H. Meyershatn, Deorurn noinina hommilms imposita, 
Kiel, 1K91, on Greek and Roman exatniiles, with Addenda by 
O. Hoflfiuann, ffiving’ Babylonian, Ep>V)tian, Syrian, Canaanitish, 
and Arabic examples (not all certain). 



inVarmhly in other names. After the ^ ^ (not rCCOguized by the Skr. 
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after / been much underrated). Bci>idts these there is 
important class of hypocoristws ( pet 


certain mini In 

perhaps as the result of intennarriai^ 
bincd with the fxrowing custom of naniinf^ 
the f^randfather, niipht easily lead to the occur¬ 
rence of sortie heathen names in Jewish families. 
Of such poaf-Exific names we may note in addition 
to 'Azfrad already mentioned I.I(;nadad, probably 
containing' tJie name Hadad ; Macbnadebai, prob¬ 
ably a corrnjif.ion of Ujidd, ‘possession of Nebo’; 
liarkos, of wbicli the latter half is identical with 
tlie final element in tlie Nabatjean name jniop, 

‘ Kaus has ^'iven ’; Barnabas, which means ‘ son of 
Kebo.’ * All these names are Biblical. The 
Elephantine papyri and the Nippur tablets contain 
large numbers of names com])outule(l with names 
of deities other than Jaiiweh ; but many of these 
certainly, and most, though not all of tiiem, prob¬ 
ably, were not names of Jews, On the other hand, 
the Elejihantine papyri contain a little group of 
unquestionably Jewish names in which the familiar 
place-name Bethel seems to have acquired a divine 
cliaractor ; Bethclnathan, ‘ JJcthel has given’; 
Bethel ahab, ‘ Bethel has rewarded ’; Bethel- 
shezeb (?), ‘Bethel has delivered.’ In the light 
of these we easily detect a similar name in Zee 7^ 
—Betlielsharezer. 

Litbratchb.— The study of Hebrew names can be carried on 
satisfactorily only by comjiariHon with other Semitic names. 
The literature iiniier Namks (Sumerian) and (Syriac) must be con¬ 
sulted. Here some of Uie principal spocial literature on Hebrew 
names is (fiven. For the interpretation or discussion of the 
names separately see especially Brown-Driver-Brigg's, Uebrew 
and Knglish hezieon, Oxford, 18111-1(10(1; Gesenius-Buhl, lieb. 
und ardm. lF6r(er()i/.c^i6, i^eipzig, 1910 ; EBi iii. 3271 IT. ; HDD 
Lii. 481 ff. For ancient interpreUtions see P. de Lagarde, 
Onomagtica Sacra'^, Oottingeii, 1887. For systematic treatment 
or discussions of the subject generally or special parts of it see 
E. Nestl6, Dif inratl. Ebjenumneu ndcKihrerreligumiKfcschieht- 
lichen Bcdeiitiing, Leijtzig, 1876; F. Baethg-en, Beitrage zur 
semitiHchcn ileligiouHgexchichtf, Berlin, 1888; G. B. Gray, 
Studies in ffehrew f‘ri>'per Ninne.s, i,ondon, 1896 ; M. Grunwald, 
Die Einennairwn des A T in ihrer Bedeutvng filr die Kenntnis 
den hen. Volksglauhens, Breslau, 1895; G. Kerber, Die reli- 
ginnsgesohichtliohe Bedeutung d.er heb. Einennamen des A T, 
Freiburg, 18117; F. Hommel, Die altisr. Ueberlieferung, 
Munich, 1897 (criticized m Exp., 6th ser., vol. vj. n8!17J, pj>. 
173-190); F. C. Ulmer, Die semitischen Eigennarnm iin AT, 
pt. i., Leipzig, 1901 ■ T. Ndldeke, ‘Names,' in EBi iii. (190‘2| 
col. 3272 (full and important); H. P. Smith, ‘Theophorous 
Proper Names in the old Testament,’ in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Meinnrg of WUlinm Rainey Harper, 
ijoridon, 1908, i. 36-64; G. B. Gray, ‘ A Group of Hebrew 
Names of the Ninth Century In ExpT xxvil. [1916-10] 

G. Buchanan Gray. 

NAMES (Indo-European).—Although much 
attention has been devoted to the grammatical 
structure and connotation of the names of persons 
and places in all the Indo-European languages, 
their religious value has remained almost uncon- 
Hidered. No treatise exi.sLs on the subject, and of 
some dialects, notably Icelandic and Old Irish, a 
corpus nuininum prujiriorum is still to be made. 
The present article must, therefore, be regarded 
merely as a general outline of some of the leading 
phenomena connected witli projier names in Indo- 
European ; it cannot claim to be exhaustive. If 
the greater part of it is given to Indo-Iranian 
names, tliis is only because tlie other dialects, 
later in date, present few features not found in 
Sanskrit ami the older languages of Iran. Re¬ 
st liction to the religions evidence to be gleaned 
from iinmcs leads, moreover, to the exclusion of any 
coiisxlci;ition of jiatronyinics, occupational names, 
and )H is.Mud names derived from place-nanies. 
r. Grammatical structure. —Wliile some of the 
■ .'ire (i h. Gra>’, ‘Nebo as an Element in Hebrew Proper 
Naiu. s.' in ExpT X. [1899] 232-234. 


the very *...^-- - ... . . 

names*). These are commonly either diminntiv es 
or abbreviations (or both together); and, when the 
abbreviation consists in dropping one of the com¬ 
ponents of the compound name, tlie resultant form 
may appear to be a simple name, so that in some 
cases it is dilliciilt, if not impossible, to say 
wlietlier a certain name is simple or hyjiocoristic. 
Here the meaning usually serves as the criterion. 

The word cognate with Eng. ‘name’ occurs in 
nearly all the Indo-European languages—8kr., Av. 
nanian, Armen, anun (from *avonin). Alb. emen 
(from *entuen), Gr. hvo/icL, Lat. nuiuen, Ir. ainm, 
Goth. nawid,0. Churcii Slav.twie, Old Pruss. emmerus. 
On the other hand, in view of the very primitive 
character of Lithuanian civilization, it should be 
noted that that language em[)loys for ‘name’ 
wnfdas (cognate with Eng. ‘ word ’). 

The etymology of ‘name’ is quite uncertain. It has been 
connected with the group of Or. ovogai, ‘ upbraid, insult, blame,’ 
Lat. nof-o, ‘mark,’etc. (cf., e.g., A. Fick, Vcrgl. Worterbiich der 
indogerm. Sprachen*, Gbttingeji, 1890-1909, i. 99, 60.6 ; F. Justi, 
Iran. Namenhuch, p. it'); but this etymology is very unsatis¬ 
factory, both phonologically and semantically (cf. E. Boisacq, 
Diet. Hymol. de la langue grecque, Brussels, 1907 ff., p. 704!.). 

2. Importance of the name.—One is, in primitive 
belief, not really a human being until one is named. 
The name is, as the Miinaihsa [q.v.) expresses it, 
the essence, as contrasted with the accident, or 

? uiia (O. Bbhtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Wbrter- 
uch, Petrograd, 1855-75, iv. 113), and in later 
Persian ndm occasionally means ‘ pt^rson ’ (Justi, 
p. vi). This, however, properly belongs to the 
theory of nominalism. 

3. Ceremonial of name-giving. — The early 
Hindu rite is described as follows by Gobhila 
(II. viii. 9-14, 17): 

‘Then he who is to do this [the name-giving] takes his seat, 
facing cast, to the west of the fire [and] on darbha grass whose 
ends point north. Then the mother, having covered the child 
with a clean garment, gives it from the soutl) to the olllciant 
with its face upward and its head to the north. Going round 
behind (the officiant's] back, she seats herself to the north on 
darbha whose ends point north. Then he [the officiant] sacri¬ 
fices to Prajapati, the lunar da.v, the lunar mansion, and its 
divinity. . . . He mutters this maiitra : "Who art thou? Who 
(of many] art thou ? Enter into the month of the lord of the 
day ” ; and at the end he gives the name . . , and tells it to the 
mother first.' , 

There was, however, according to Sank hay ana (I. 
xxiv. 1-6), a preliminary rile, the jdtakannan. 

' Breathing thrice upon the new-born child, he [the father] 
breathes after: "Breathe in with the Rg, breathe with the 
Yaiur, breathe out with the Sivman.” Having mingled butter 
and honey, curds and water, or having rubbed together rice and 
barley, he should make [the child] taste gold thrice, saying, 
"To thee I offer honey for the rite, wealth produced by Savitp 
the bounteous. Long-lived, protected by the divinities, live 
thou a hundred autumns in this world." 80 saying, he gives 
his name. . . . That the father and the mother know; on the 
lOth day [is g;ivenj an appellation {vydvahdrika) pleasing to the 
Brahmans.’ 

If ^fthkhayana states that a child should have 
two names, Hiranyake^in (11. i. 4. 11-16) declares 
that he must have three, one being secret and one 
astrological (cf. below, §§ 10, i8). 

‘ Father and mother should name him first. Two names one 
should give him. . . . The second should be the name of a 
lunar mansion ; one of the two should be secret; with the other 
they should address him ; the soma-sacrifloer should give him a 
third.’ Gobhila says (u. x. 24 f.) that the second name may also 
refer to a divinity or a gotra (q.v.). 

Instead of the secret name Asvalayana (I. xv. 8) 
speaks of an ‘ appellative ’ (ahhivddaniya) to be 
given by the father and to be used by the pupil 
(cf. Mann, ii. 122), while other early Hindu texts 
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say that the teacher is to bestow this name. It is 
clear from these irreconcilable accounts that the , 
ancient Indian system of name-giving was not 
rigidly fixed. The name should, naturally, be of i 
good omen, but the minute refinements as to i 
length, etc., laid down by the Hindu treatises 
were not observed in actual practice (Hilka, Allind. 
Personennamen, pp. 14-18). 

4 . When the name is given.—According to Manu 
(ii. 30), the child should be named on the 10th or 
12 th day, on an auspicious lunar day or muhurta 
(hour of 48 minutes), or under a lucky lunar 
mansion {na1c§atra), Gobhila (ii. viii. 8 ), how¬ 
ever, sets this ceremony for the 10th or lOOth day 
after birth, or after the lapse of a year. According 
to Paraskara (I. xvii. 1), Apastamba (VI. xv. 8 ), 
and Baudhayana (I. xi. 1), the name is given on 
the 10 th (or 12 tli) day, when the mother is able to 
leave her bed. This was the general rule for the 
Brfl-hman caste. According to later texts (collected 
by Hilka, p. 11 f.), Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and 6 udra.s 
were to receive their names on tlie 16tlj, 20 th (or 
19th), and 22nd (or 32nd) day respectively. 

In Iran Faridun does not name his .sons until 
they have reached an age^at which their characters 
have become manifest {Sdk-ndmah, tr. A. G. and 
E. Warner, London, 1905 lb, i. 177, 187 f.). In 
Greece also the name was given on the 7th or 10th 
day after birth (Harpocration, p. 92), usually by 
the father, who might change it later (Demos¬ 
thenes, c. Boeot. 1002 , 1006, c. Macart. 1076); and 
the Roman prcKnomen was bestowed on a l)oy on 
the 9th day, and on a girl on the 10 th (H. Bliimner, 
Born. Privataltertmne'i^, Munich, 1911, p. 304). 

$. Deity and name.—If it is important to call a 
man by his right name, it is still more requisite to 
do so with a divinity. Thus, in the A vesta the 
yasna to Sraosa, Atar, Tistrya, Mithra, Vanant, 
and other yazatas must be aoxto-ndman, ‘ with 
name expressed’ {Yt. viii. 11 , x. 30, xx. 1 ; Ys. 
iii. 20f., xxii. 27; Vlsp. ix. 6 , etc.; cf. also Yt. 
xiii. 79). 

6 . Relig-ious cult and piety.—Personal names 
referring to religious cult and personal piety are, 
as we sliould expect, very common. Here belong 
such names as Skr. Agnidhra (‘Kindling the 
[sacred] Fire’), Aghamarsana (‘Sin-eflacing’), 
Asvamedhadatta (‘Given by the A.svamedba’ 
[g’.v.]), ldhmavaha{‘ Fuel-bringing’), Karmasrestha 
(‘ Best in karma' [y.v.]), Taponitya (‘Constant in 
Asceticism’), Pavitrapftni (‘Pure-handed’), Uttana- 
barhis (‘ With [sacred] Grass spread ’), Yajfiasvftmin 
(‘Sacrifice-master’), Yupaketu (‘With the [sacri¬ 
ficial] Post fora Banner’), Yoge^vara(‘Yoga-lord’), 
Dfdhavrata (‘Firm-vowed’), Sutasoma (‘With 
pressed soma ’), Satyahavis (‘ With true Oblation ’); 
Iran. AnQsarvan (and variants; Av. *Anaosa- 
urvan, ‘Immortal- 8 ouled’),’Apro 0 ^pvT;s (O. P. *Arta- 
farnah, ‘Having righteous Glory’ [or ‘Righteous¬ 
ness [is] Glory’?]), Artaxsathra (Artaxerxes, 

* Having righteous governance ’), (‘ Right¬ 

eous-minded’), Dafivfltbis (‘Demon-hating’), Dara- 
yavahu (‘Darius, upholding the Good’), Denrnart 
(‘Man of Religion’), Farnbag (‘God-light’); Gr. 
Atei/xys (‘^cus-praying’); Gall. Litugenos (‘Feast- 
son’), O. Ir. Aldan (*Aid(u)agno 8 , ‘Fire-lamb’). 

Religious phrases are rare as personal names. 
We find them, however, in the Avesta (Yt. xiii. 
120): Asem-yalimai-usta, A 8 em-yengh 6 -raoftao,and 
Asem-yenghe-vereza (cf. Ys. xiii. 1 ; Yt. xiii, 5; 
Vlsp. xi. 28). 

7 . Power of the name. — This concept is not 
particularly to the fore in Indo-European, unless 
the theophoric name (see § 8 ) be regarded an coming 
under it, as it undoubtedly does in a sense. Ac¬ 
cording to the Avesta (Yt. i. 1-19; cf. xv. 43-52), 
the revelation of the greatest of the names of 
Ahura Mazda is besought by Zarathushtra that 


he may conquer—and not be conouered by—‘all 
demons and men, all wizards anti witches.’ In 
late Hinduism we find the belief, among Kj-^naites, 
Ramaites, and Saivites, that ‘the mere repetition 
of their god’s name is a means of salvation,’so that 
‘sinner or heretic, if one die at last M’ith Krishna’s 
name upon the lips he will be saved’ (E. W. Hopkins, 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, p. 508). With 
the same motive names of Rama, etc., are often 
written on the margin of page after page in Sanskrit 
MSS, and they regularly begin with some such 
phrase as ‘homage to Hayagriva’ (an epithet of 
Visnu) or ‘to Gauesa’ (tlie remover of obstacles). 
The present writer is not certain, however, that 
this is purely Indo-European. 

Only rarefy does ‘ name’ itself form a component 
of personal appellatives. Yet we may cite Iran. 
Namfarnix (‘Name-lucky’), Vahuiuim (and vari¬ 
ants, ‘Good-name’; cf. also Justi, p. 504), Old 
Osset. Nd/iyTyvos (‘ Famous’); Gr.’Oi'o/xa/c\f;s (‘ Name- 
famed’), ' Ay a0u)vviJLoi, (‘Good-named’), 

(‘Sacred-naiiied’), MeyaXtij/vgos (‘Great- 

named ’). 

8 . Theophoric names.—From the point of view 
of religion, theophoric names are by far tlie most 
important. To hear the name of a deity is to 
sustain a special and very real connexion with that 
deity, and to bo peculiarly under his protection. 
It is the same concept which leads to the naming 
of children after famous men. The name being 
part of the hero, its application to a child is felt 
to give him an actual share in the valour or other 
admirable attribute of the original hearer. In 
modern times one may try to live up to the model 
set him in the person after whmu he is thus 
named; primitively, mana would be given him 
by bestowing on him the name of a distinguished 
man. 

The number of theoplioric names is so great that 
only a few characteristic specimens can Vie cited, 
suliicient to show the main principles involveil. 

To this class belone Skr. Devarilja (‘the God [is] King’), 
Dev&nika (‘Ood-facecT’), Devadatta Ood-givou’), Devadasa 

'.Servant of the God’), DevapraHada (‘Delight of the God’), 

levadhara (‘Ui>holding the God’), Devahu (‘Sacrificing to the 
God ’), Agnidatta (‘ Given by Agni ’), Indrajtalita (‘ Protected by 
Indra’), IndrapalaC Indra (is] I’rotection ’),i Brulimahali (‘Obla¬ 
tion to Brahma’), Mitradatta(‘Given by Mitra’), Kiibcravallabiia 
(‘Dear to Kubera’), Mukundarania (‘Joy of Rama’), Raniaja 
(‘Born of Kama’), Vipnui5akti (‘Might of Visyu’), Viflijupulra 
(‘Son of Vifyu’), Harisiiiiha (‘ Lion of Hari ’); Iran. Honnizafrid 
(‘Benediction of Ahiira Mazda’), Ormizduxt (‘Daughter of 
Aliura Mazda’), Yazdanduxt (‘Daughter of God’), 'ApTamlrr)^ 
(‘Protected by RighteouHriess’; cf. Av. nUdputa), AtarediiDi 
(‘Given by the [sacredj Fire’), Atarecitlira (‘Seed of the fsacrcdj 
Fire’), Meya^o^o? (Av. “Baghabilzu, ‘the God [ih] the Arm'), 
Bagabuxda and Yazdanbuxt (‘God-released'), Bagadata, Vaz- 
^atidadh, Xudaidadh (‘God-given’), Yazdkart (‘God-nmde’), 
('aharbuxt (‘Four have released’; cf. .lusii, p. 161; similarly 
Sebnxt, ‘Thre(* have released,' I’ancbuxt, ' Five have released ’), 
MahdatC Moori-givcn '), Mai^ari^s G Moon-protected ’), Mihrdan 
(‘Knowing Mithra’; cf. ERE viii. 762>'), Speritddata (‘Given hy 
the Holy One’), iTriffpaSaTtjc (‘Heaven-given’), Srofipat (‘Pro¬ 
tected by 8rao6a’); (jld Osset. (‘Gift of the God’); 

Or. ’AwoAAoypi'Tjv (‘Apollo-ljorn’), Apr)i<f>iAoi (‘Dear to Ares’), 
’\pT*fi.iSoipo<; C of Artemis ’), MTjvrffiujpo? (‘ Moon-gift ’); Gull. 
Camulogenus(‘Son of C’amulos ’ [a war-god]), Divicus (‘ Divine ’), 
Esugenus (‘ Son of Esus'). 

Often personal names are simply the appellatives 
of the go(.l3, as Skr. Mahendra, Kubera, Praiapati, 
Krsna, Skanda, Chandra, Soma, Buddha, Tatlia- 
gata, Dipariikara ; Iran. HSrmizd, Xur.sid (‘ Sun ’), 
Bahram (‘ Verethraghna ’), Bahman (‘ Vohu 
Manah ’); SerVi. Bozo (‘ God ’). Many of these are 
sliown by parallel forms to bo possibly hypocoristic 
abbreviations ; but in other cases it is very possible 
that they are full names, the name of the god being 
given, without addition, to the child. 

Occasionally it is expressly stated that a deity 

1 Owing to the ambiguity of Skr. compounda a name o( this 
type might also be construed as a hahuvrihi, ‘poaaeBaing the 
protection of Indra.’ Ai)aolute dec-iaion Becina IrnpoHsihle, Imt 
it may be well thus to direct attention to tlie poHHiliility that 
some Indo-European names are appositional rather than pos- 
sesaive or descriptive (cf. also § x). 
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has named a place, natural object, ariiiiial, etc. 
I’huH Almra Mazda "avc n/imes to the ^ood waters 
when he f;reate«l tliem {Vs. xxxviii. 4), hut men 
named mountains ‘ from visiting and observing 
them ’ ( Vt. xix. fi). 

g. Names from natural objects.—Among all the 
Indo-Kiiroj»ean peoples children are very frefjue.ntly 
named after semie animal, llower, or other ohj(!ct 
of nature. Names of animals whose qualities 
a})iteal to mer» are especially given tr» tlie male sex, 
such as ‘ Li(ai,’ ‘'I’iger,* ‘ W(df’ ; names of llowers 
and gems are naturally more ap))ropri.*ite to the 
gent ler sex, as ‘ Pearl,’ ‘ Ruby,’ ' Rose,’ ‘ Lily ’ 
Tlie underlying motive of these names is not 
alrsolutely eeitain, hut it seems prohahle, on the 
whole, that the jirinciple of sympathetic tuagic was 
originally involved. A boy named ‘Wolf’ wouhl, 
like the animal who.se name he boro, be a valiant 
maraiuler and a terror to his enemies ; ‘ I’earl ’ 
should be as fair and softly rounded as the precious 
object which her name coTinot-es. 

{a) Animal namns. —'I'he.se are the most emnmon. 
Omitting t hose which denote merely possession of 
horses, kine, etc., we may mention sucli namc.s as 
Skr. Ajaraja (‘(ioat-king'), Ornanablia (‘Spider’), 
^l<!iyaArnga (‘ Antelopc-horn’), 1‘bjajaugha (‘Ante- 
lope-leg), (Jajasithba (‘ Lh^phant-lion ’ [i.e. ‘ Mighty 
lion’]), Raka (‘(’rami’), Vrkajina (‘Wolf-skin’), 
Vrko(larH(' Wolf-belly’),^Vrsan (‘Hull ’), Vyaghra- 
datta (‘'rigei'-given’]., S;ikuna (‘Rird’), Stirdu- 
Iakarna(‘'riger-ear’), SunahpU(dic.hha,!^unohlhgTiIa, 
Sunahsepa (‘Dog-tail’), Musika (‘INlimsie’), Sak- 
untala (‘ Birdie’) ; Iran. '()p<Tdu7)i^ (‘'I'urtle-dove ’; 
<!f. New lN;rs. var,^), Sag (‘ Dog '), Siihen (‘ Kalcon ’), 
Varaza (‘ Boar,’ the sacreil animal of Verethraghna), 
Gurgen (and variants ; Av. ^vchrkacnay ‘\Voltish ’); 
Gr. A(ovTb({>pu)u (‘ Lion-minde,(l’), AvKrfy€t>Tf)s (* Wolf- 
family’); Gall. Alauda (‘Lark’), Lovernios(‘Fox’s 
son ’), Matugenos (‘ Bear’s son ’) ; O. Higli Ger. 
Heidulf, Wolfheidia (‘Wolf-form’), Hludulf 
(‘Fainou.a Wbdf’), Wolfgang (‘ Wolf'.s Course’), 
FriulfC Dear Wolf ), Wacarolf(‘Watchful Wolf’), 
’Wolfarn,Arnulf(‘ Wolf-eagle, Kagle-wolf’), Mfirulf, 
WolfniAr (‘Famed Wolf, Wolf-famed’); Serb. 
VukdragC W(df-dear’), Dobroviik (‘Go<k 1 Wolf’), 

(/>) Plant namds .—Tliese occur not infre(iuently, 
as Skr. Asoka ( 7 . 1 ’.), Utpalaraja (‘ Lotus-king'), 
Chnndana]>ala (‘Biotector of the Sandal-wood’ 
[or ‘ Sandal-wood [is] Protector’?]), Padniagupta 
(‘ Lotns-protect(;d’), Padmasundara(‘ LotuH-lo\'ely’), 
Mallibhusjina (‘.lasmine-adm iiment-’); 1 ran. Barmak 
(‘Water-cress’); Pol. Wirboslaw (‘Willow-fame’), 
it is only rarely, how(!ver, tdiat any rtdigiims con- 
cejd. can be ch>arly .s<>en in them, althougii we may 
mention Iran. ’AcrTrdi'Sacos (‘ Rue,’ iised to |)rote<rt 
against the evil eye [A. V. W. .lackson, From 
Gonstantinojde to the Hume of Omar Khaijifam, New 
York, 1911, p. 119]). 

(c) MInr.ral vnmeM. —The.se are very rare, instances 
being Skr. ICanakaprabha (‘ Gold-radiance’), Maiii- 
dat ta (‘Pe.ai 1 -gi veil’), Mauikyiimukuta (‘Ruhy- 
diademeil’), Rukiiiakaia (‘ (Jold-hairHiranya- 
datta (‘ Gold-given ’). 

How far such names were totemistic in origin 
is liard to say. As individual aftnellatives they 
scarcely had a totemistic basis, unless we assume 
an ‘individual totem,’ as when, e.g., Iksvaku : 
means ‘Gourd,’ or in such cases as when Saiii- j 
varana’s father was Rksa (‘ Bear ’). Even in such 
instances, however, the general impression gained 
from a survey of Indo-European personal names is 
strongly agaimst a totemistic explanation. With 
regard to tribal names (for which cf. below, § 19 ) 
the problem is somewhat more obscure. It has 
been suggested (H. Olden berg, liel.des Veda, Berlin, 


tione<l in the Kigveda (VTT. xviii. 6, 19) are totem- 
names (Imt see A. A. Macdonell and A, B, Keith, 
Vedir Index of Name.<t and Subjects, London, 1912, 
i. 1‘2, ii. Ill, 378), and the same may possibly be 
true of the I'aravatas (‘Turtle-doves g'as well as 
of such Vedic jiriestly famili/is a.s the Gautamas 
(‘Oxen’), Vatsas (‘Calves’), Snnakas (‘Doggies’), 
Kaiisikas {‘ (Jwls ’), and Mandukyas (‘ F’rog-sons’), 
and the Avesta Sacnas (‘ Eagles’). On the other 
hand, we must not forget that smdi names may be 
liypoeoristic—Vatsa, e.g., for *Yatsavant(‘ Pos.sess- 
ing calves’)—while the name Matsya may, like 
Llie Iranian Ma.ssagetm mentioned below (§ 19 ), 
imply that the tribe were fish-eaters, not that they 
posses.sed a fish-totem. Doubts are cast on the 
Uitcinic explanation by liojikins {PADS, 1894, 
>. c.liv), ami in the present stage of our knowledge 
le would appear fo be right. 

10 . Astrological names.—We have already seen 
(§ 3 ) that Hiranyak(!sin urges that one of a child’s 
names be taken from the lunar mansion (naksatra) 
under which be is born. In India, accordingly, a 
full sclieuie has been formulated for astndogicial 
name.s. ’I'be imj)ortance of such an appellative is 
obvious—just as a theoyihoric name brings its 
bearer into close Cfuinexion with a deity, so the 
astrological name gives one the protection of tlu^ 
‘house’ of his nativity. One may be named not 
only from the month of birth, but also from the 
deit y (masculine or feminine, aiicording to the sex 
of the child) presiding over tlie month (for a list 
cf. Hilka, p. 31f.); and in more modern times 
a name may likeM'ise be given according to the 
zodiacal sign of nat ivity. 

11. Opprobrious names.—The use of such names, 
linost iiivarialily connected with belief in the 

evil eye, is too obvious to reijuire discus.sion. It 
may, however, be suggested that one Iranian name 
for which no satisfactory ex]danalion has yet been 
advanced may possibly belong to this catiigory— 
the rather frequent name Pesotanu, which literally 
means ‘ Possessing a condemned Body’ (‘Damned’ 
in the theological sense). If it does, it finds a close 
parallel in the Romance name Perdita (at all events 
Justi’s explanation of Pesotanu, p. ‘2AI, is incorrect). 

It is readily intelligible that evil things have 
evil names. A disease is ‘ill-named’ [darnatnan 
IRigveda, X. clxii. 10]), as are other evil things 
(AUiarvaveda, Ti. xxv. 2, rv. xvii. 5, viri. vi. 1, xvi. 
vi. 7, XIX. xxxvi. 4, 6), and it is well knowm that 
the Avesta has a wliole vocabulary of derogatory 
words for evil creatures, parallel to the terms 
R](plied to the good creation (L. J. h'rachtenherg, in 
Sjdegel Memorial VoL, Bombay, 1908, pp. ‘209-289). 

12 . Tabu of names.—With a certain analogy 
to the secret name (§ 3 ), names are often regarded 
OH tabu, lest some jxissihle ill-wisher may through 
them gain control over their owners. Tliis is par¬ 
ticularly frequent in the case of husband and wife. 

‘ A Hindoo wife is never, nnder any nimnnstannes, to mention 
the name of her hnaband. “ He," “ the master,” “ Swamy," etc., 
are titles she uses when speakinjf of, or to, her hnHt)and. In no 
wav can one of the sex annoy another more intensely and 
bitterly than by char>finp her with having mentioned her hus- 
band’s'naine. It is a crime not easily forgiven ’ (K. de W. Ward, 
India and the Hindoos, New York, 18f)0, p. 189). 

This usage still survives in such phra.se.s as ‘ my 
man,’ ‘my woman,’ c-urrent in humbler circles, 
ft seems probable, moreover, that thi.‘’ principle of 
tabu underlies the reluctance which is felt regarding 
the use of one’s personal name, except by close 
friends. We brand familiar use of our given names 
by casual acquaintances as ‘ impertinence’ ; primi¬ 
tive man would see an actual menace in such employ¬ 
ment of the only part of our names that has any 
individual value. 

• This Huggeuiion has not previously been advanced, so far as 
the present writer knows. For a summary of previous explana^ 
tions of the name (* mountaineers,' or ‘ people from afar ’) see 
Macdonell-Keith, i. 518 f. 
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Sometimes, as in Scandinavia, the name of the 
dead is avoided, an epithet lieinf,' prdened if tlie 
deceased bore one during his lifetime (V. Gu 6 - 
mundsson and K. Kulund, in Grundr. dcr germ. 
Philologie, iii.^ [ 1000 ] 415). 

13. Epithets.—I’lie name origina]].y given to a 
person is very frequently augmented by an e}>ithet 
derived from some good or bad ({uality, personal 
peculiarity, or the like ; and sometinies such an 
epithet completely usurps the personal name. To 
cite only a single example, the ejjic; Indian Arjuna 
has the following epitliels in the MuJuihknrata (S. 
Sorensen, Index to Hie Name^i in the Muhahharata, 
London, 1904 fb, pp. 8G-89): 

Aindri, 6akraja, Sakratiandana, ^akraHumi, ^ukramita, 
Sakratmaja, Dovendratanaya, Indrasuta, Indratinaja, Maheii- 
drasuiiii, Alahendralniaju, naka>5ani,TridaW’aratiiiaja, Vasavaju, 
Voflavanaiulana, Vasavusyatruaja, Vasavi (all ‘aon of ludra’)• 
BharaLa (‘son of Bhariita’), BhiniAiiuja, Bhiinasctiariuja 
(‘younger brother of Bluma|set)a] “), Bibhatsii ('loathinji’), 
Brhannala (‘^jreat reed'), ^fikbaniff;adhvaja, Kapidbvuju, 
Kauikf'lana, Kapivaradhvaja, Vatiaradhvaja, Vanaraketana, 
Vilnaraketu^ Vanaravaryukotana (all ‘ luonkey-baniiored'), 
i^lveta.<Sva, Svetahaya, ^veUivaha, Svetavdhana (all ‘white- 
horaed ’), Dhanadijaya (‘ hooty-cotniueror’), (layd'vubhrt (‘ bear¬ 
ing!; the gnntji.iia (iaydoadiiaiivan (‘with the gairiip.m for a 
bow’), (irii.Klivadharin (‘holding the gdntpiva'), Ciandoin 
(‘ posseHBing the ga\itjata ’), (linlfikeAa (‘ club-haired '), Indrarupa 
(‘having tiie form of Jndra’), Indravaraja (‘ludra's junior’), 
Jaya (‘ victory ’), .liijiyu (‘ victorious’), Kapipravara (‘ having the 
excellent monkey’), Kaimtoyaand Kuntiputru (‘son of Kuiiti’), 
Kaurava(BreBtha)(‘[best of the|Kiirurace ’),Kint.abhrl (‘diadem- 
bearing’), Kiritainalin (‘diadein-garlaiided’), Kintavat, Kirilin 
(‘diademed '), Rrsyasarathi (‘ with Kf^na for a charioteer ’), Nara 
(‘hero’), I’artha (‘son of Prthu’), Puurava (‘descendant of 
Puru ’), I’h.alguria (the lunar mansion of his nativity), Prahliah- 
JanaHutanuja (‘younger brothor of the son of the wind’!, 
8avyasacli<n (‘ambidextrous’), Surasunu (^‘son of a god’), 
Tapatya (‘ descendaut of Tapati ), Vijaya (‘ vmtors 

Such usage is esiiocually frequent with names of 
deities, liulra is ‘many-named’ (Higveda, Vlll. 
Ixxxiii. 17; Atharvaveda, VJ. xeix. 1); twenty 
names of Ahura Mazda are enumerated in Yt. i. 7 f. ; 
Dionysos, Demet.er, etc., are TroXiiwim/uot (Soph. Ant. 
1115; Horn. Hgwn. in Dem. 18). Here, however, 
we must reckon with tlie possibility that some of 
tliese epithets were originally names of distinct 
deities who were later amalgamated with the 
greater gods (cf. H. Usener, Gotternamen, Bonn, 
1896,)wd6’5i/w; (). F. H. \\v\xoX\\v\Vi\\n,Kvithelade(>rum 
(June. fi/)/id poetas grncros legnntur, Leipzig, 1898). 

14 . Multiple names.—\Ve have already noted 
(§ 4 ) that a mime on(!e given miglit later he changed. 
’I'his was no less true in India than in Greece, for 
the 6nt(t])atha Jirnliniand states that a name might 
be adoptiul in lat er life lulher to secure success or 
for the sake of distinction (ill. vi. ‘2. ‘24, V. iii. 3. 14, 
IX. iv. 3. l.S, II. iv. 4. 4, VI. i. 3. 9). Gccasionally, 
particularly in India, synonymy is found— i.e. the 
same individual may vary his own name by sub¬ 
stituting a synonym for one of its compouents. 
’riius we may have either Dbanurgraba (‘ How- 
gr.'isping’) or Dhauurdhai’a (‘How-holding’), Sila- 
<Ut ya or 1 fharuiai^litya, hrestbasena or Pravarasena, 
Piatajiasila or Slladitya ; while the nbilosojiber 
named (or, rather, nicknamed) Kanfida (‘Atom- 
eater’) is also known as Kanabhaksaand Kanalibuj. 

15 . Sect- and caste-names.—It is very natural 
for adlierents of sects to prefer certain personal 
names, esixanally tliose connected with tlie lounders 
or hei ix's of t he sect followed by the father of the 
child who is fo he named. Thus in India Vaisna- 
vites very frequently luive as a component of their 
ai>pelIations t in; iianui of Visnu or one of his epithets 
(i;.r/., Kesava, Narayana, Msidhava, liari) or of his 
avfitdrns (Varaha, ‘Boar,’ Vamana, ‘Dwarf’)— 
esjiecially llama (and its synonyms, as llaghunritha) 
and Krsna (with its synonyms, Gopala, Goviiuhi, 
lladhavallahha)—or of liis ^nMl, or female energy 
(Laksnh, fsri),orof hisattribul es (Kanmla[‘ Lotus’], 
Chakra [‘Disk’]). In^like pianiier Saivites affect 
the various names of Siva (Siva, Dhruva, Nandin, 
Kiuira, Saihkara, *^arva, Harsa, etc.) or of hisi«/;ifi 


(Durga, Gauri, Hinul, etc.). Minor Indian cults 
are al.so represented. Serpent-Avorship i.s implied 
by a number of words for ‘ snake ’ (Niiga, Ajagara, 
Ahi, Hhujaiiiga, Sarpa ; as a matter of fact, these 
names are usually borne by Hmhlhists), tlie cult of 
the ‘ motliers’ (see ERE v. 6 /.) by Matr (‘ Mother ’), 
of worship of the sun, moon, and planets by words 
for ‘sun’ (Aditya, Divakara, l^rabhakara, Hhanu, 
Hhaskara, Kavi, Savitr, Siirya, etc.), ‘ moon’ (Indu, 
Chandra, Mrgauka, Soma, etc.), and planet-names 
(Angara, Gralia, Hudlui, etc.) respectively (for 
examples see Hilka, pp. 84 f,, 89-103). So Buddhists 
and Jains often choose names connected with the 
founders of their religions (Buddha, Arhant, Jina, 
Tathagata, Piirsva, Sugata, etc.), or even sacred 
abstracts (.Ifiana, ‘Knowledge,’ Dharma, ‘Law,’ 
Hodhi, ‘Enlightenment,’ Saiigha, ‘ Assemhljq’ etc.; 
cf. Hilka, pp. 104-107). 

Caste-names are also regular in India. According 
to PAraskara (I. xvii. 4) and Baudliuyaiia (I, xi. 9), 
a Brahman’s name should contain the comjioiient 
-^nr7nnn, a K^atriya’s -veinnan, a V^aisya’s -guptn. 
and a Sudra’s -{hliftyn)ddsa. As a matter of fact, 
the final elements of Brahmans’ names are often 
-iaimmn. -devn ; Ksatriyas’ -varnian, -rCijn, -trdta ; 
Vaisyas’ -(jupta, -hhuti, -(Intta. 

In later Hindu usage special titles are also given 
to scholars, authors, etc. In this category we 
must reckon such components as -srdmin (* lord’— 
especially common about the 7th cent. A.l).), -.swna, 
-(tchdrya (‘teacher’), -dnnndn (‘bliss’), -kavlndra 
(‘mighty poet’), -tarkdlauikdra (‘adornment of 
logic ’), ~tlrth(x (‘ ford ’), -pa7idU(i{' scholar ’), -bhaUa 
(‘master’), -muni (‘sage’), and -sdgarn (‘ocean’). 
No strict rule can, however, be formulated by 
which a man’s sect can be determined exclusively 
from his name. 

In Iran a partial approach to a class-name seems 
to be found in Fcna. xviii. 45-52. This declares 
that at the eschatological restoration of all things 
a man is to arise from tlie seed which one has 
involuntarily lost during liis life, and that oiich a 
man must be named ‘ Ataredata [“ Fire-given ”], or 
Ateredithra [“ Fire-seed ”], or Ateredahya [“ Fire- 
land or some other name connected with A tar.’ 

Here, in a sense, belong names denoting belief 
in beings banned by orthodoxy, such as Pers. 
ParKihrali (‘Fairy-face’), Pariduxt (‘Fairy’s 
Daughter’), a phenomenon which is also found 
in place-names (see below, § 20 ). 

Even philosophical concepts occasionally apyiear 
in personal naiiuis, as in Skr. Atmasiiklia (' df.man- 
liliss’), Anaiulajuuna (‘Bliss-knoAA'lcdge’), Moki^a- 
sarman (‘ llapjiy through 7/wk,yt'}, Vedanidhi 
(‘ Hepository of Veda ’). 

16 . Names from ancestors.—In view' of the Avide- 
spriiad belief in transmigration, it is not strange 
tlial, tlie coniHJpt that a forcfatlicr may hii reincar¬ 
nated in his desiuuidant should lind one of its 
manifestations in the naming of a ehild after one 
of liis ancestors, e.specially liis grandfat her. This 
AA'as a coiiimon pjaetiee in Greece (Demosth. c. 
Mncart. 1975), and in India Pat.ahjali and the 
Sn))iskdrnratna7ndld (quoted by Hilka, p. 9) state 
that a child should be named after his grandfather, 
great-grandfather, or great-great-grandfatliei'. In 
the lists of Indian kings avo find a number of 
instances where a grandson is thus named : Gh.an- 
draraja I. and II. of Ajmir, Somesvara II., UK, IV. 
of Kalvana (Somesvara 11 . was named after his 
father), Visnuvardhana III., IV., v., and Vijaya- 
, dityal., 11., III., iv., V. of the Eastern (Uialukyas, 

I Kartavirya II., III., IV. and Laksinideva I., II. of 
I Saundatti, Kudrasena I., II., IJI. of tlie Vakataka 
dynasty (C. M. Duff’, Chronol. of India. West¬ 
minster, 1899, pp. 277, 279, 301, 307 f.). We like- 
wdse find this in Iran, though much less frequently 
—a fact wliich may be significant since trausmigra- 
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tion iB not an Ircanian tenet. We may, however, 
note CyriLs l. and ll., Camhvse.s I. and ii., Xerxes 
I. and II. In the Scandinavian lands the custom 
was widely spread, after tljo Hth cent., of not 
naming a child after a living person, but after 
ancestors or nicenl 13 ^ deceased kinsmen ; if a father 
died hefoK! his son was horn, the latter uncondi¬ 
tionally received tlu; name of the former (Gu5- 

inundss(ni }ind Kdlimd, loc, cit.). 

17 . Royal names.—.Just as t)ie. Jirrthfnanas nay 
that the private <dtizcn may change his name to 
incn'H.se Jiis fortune (al)ove, § 14 ), so king.s fre¬ 
quently hear—espt'cialiy in their official capacity 
—a nartie whie.li is entirely diflerent from their 
jiersonal apjiellative. Thus the famous Indian 
King Chandra^upta is e(pially well known as 
Vikrama or Vikramddit 3 ni, Asoki^ as Piyadassi, 
.fayadeva ll. as I'araehakrakama, Siladitva VII. as 
I)hruvahllat^, el-e. In Iran the original name of 
Uarius n. was Oehus, of Darius iir. Codomanus, 
of Artaxerxes II. Arsacea, and of Artaxerxes iv. 
Iies.sos. 

Tlie moaning of this is clear, just as it is in the 
(;a.se of tlie jirivate individual who assumes a new 
name. 'I’lie name being a real part of a man, he 
changes himself if lie changes Ids name. When 
one pas.ses through a state of grave crisis, as when 
he becomes king, he is changed just as he is, e.g., 
at initiation {fj.v.), of which, indeed, the ceremony 
of abhi.ye/ca (g.v.) may he considereil a form. The 
man himself thus being changed with this rite de 
passage, he may very properly assume a new name. 

In similar fashion a new name might be taken 
on entering the religious life ; Mani, e.g., assumeil 
this ajifiellative when he began the foundation of 
Manielueism {q.v.), although his original name was 
Kuhrika (or some variant; cf. Justl, p. 190). 

18. Secret names. — Since, as we have seen, 
knowledge of one’s name gives actual power over 
its owner, just as the possession of the dij)pings of 
one’s hair, nails, etc., renders it possible for one’s 
enemies to work him harm, the value of a secret 
name is olwious. We have noted above {§ 3 ) that 
Hiranyakesin expressly says that one of the names 
of an Indian should be secret (guhi/a). The secret 
name i.s mentioned in tlie Kigveda (x. Iv. 2 , Ixxi. 

1 ); such a name is given the child at birth 
Brdh. VI. i, 3. 9, Bfhad<%ranyaka Upanisgd, VI. iv. 

25); Arjuna is a secret name of Indra (&at. Brah. 

II. i. 2. il, V. iv. 3. 7 ; cf. Macdonell ami Keith, i. 
443); and the gods had secret names (Kigveda, v. 

V. 10, IX. xcv. 2, xevi. 16, X. xlv. 2). Hiranyakesin 
seems to leave it doubtful which of the tw’o 
names should be the secret one, hut Ap.astamha 
(VI. XV. 3) makes this the nalcsntra name (see, 
further, A. IJillebrandt, Ritualliteratur 1 = G1AP 
iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897, p. 170f.). 

We also lind secret names in Iran ; Kavhdh, e.g., 
was originally the secret name of Kavildh ii., 
whose mother called him Scrog in pulilic. I 

^ 9 - tribal narnes.—The names of tribes present 
peculiar difficulties. Like many of the older 
personal names, they often defy analysis, and—as 
in the case of plm;e-names—tliey seem frequently 
to he non-Indo-fhiropean in origin. When they 
can be satisfactorily interpreted, they seldom pre¬ 
sent any features of religious interest. Some 
W'hich may possibly suggest totemism have been 
noted above (§ 9), and to these Skr. Mahavrsa 
(‘Great Hull ’) and Visanin {‘ Horned ’ [?]; cf. Mac¬ 
donell and Keith, ii. 313) may perliaps be added. 
Religious cult is distinctly implied in the Italic 
tribal narnes Marsi (‘Martians^), Hirpini (‘Wolf- 
moTi,’ tlie wolf being sacred to Mars), and Picentes 
VV"ood-|)<u;ker-men,’ this bird also being sacred to 
Mars), rhe danger of falsely attributing religious 
connotation to tribal names is exempHUed by the 
Iranian MacrcrdycTai (Av. *Maa( 8 )ya^a; cf. Skr. 


' matsya, ‘fish’), who were called ‘Fishies’ not 
because they had a fish-totem, but because they 
lived on fish (Herod, i. 201; cf. J. Mar()[uart, 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran, Gottingen 
and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii. 77 f.). Sometimes tribal 
names are contem])tuou8 epithets bestowed by 
unfriendly neighbours, as Iran. AtpfiiKes (*dfgvika, 
‘Keggars’ [Marquart, ii. 139, note 1]), and l^cyth. 
'kpijxaaTToL (‘One-eyes’ [Marquart, ii, 90-92J) ; but 
occasionally the names have a value as implying a 
former grade of civilization— e.g., Iran. Asagarta 
{‘Sagartia,’ ‘Dwelling in stone Oaves’ [C. 
Hartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterhuch, Suitos- 
burg, 1906, p. 119 f.]). 

20. Place-names.—The names of jilaces suffer 
from the same obscurity—and for the same reason 
—as tribal names. In Greece and Armenia many 
date from pre-Indo-European times (A, Kick, 
Vorgrieck. Ortsna.men, Gottingen, 1905; H. 
Huhscliniann, Indogerm. Farschungen, xvi. 283, 
366-.368). Yet place-names possess a historic value 
which can hardly be over-estimated, especially as 
showing tlie etlinological strata wliich have existed 
in a country, and as revealing the sites of ancient 
sacred jilace.s. The same is true, in minor degree, 
of street-names, etc., in our older cities, since they 
still indicate, in many instances, the sites of 
vanished city-gates, monasteries, and the like. 

This a.speet may be studied with special clearness 
in the idace-names of Scotland. Two distinct 
Celtic peonies are evidently responsible for such 
names as Aher-deen and Inver ness; I’it-lochry is 
shown by its p to be neither Brythonic nor Goideiic ; 
Ler-wiek is Norse; Beauly is French, 

This subject is discussed at lenttli in the introduction to 
J. B. Johnston’s Place-naineg of Scotland^, Edinburj'ii, 1903, 
and has also been discussed by J. Jacobsen of Coponha^ren in 
a course of lectures at King’s Colhgo, Aberdeen, in June 1914. 

On the basis of place-names in Britain Jacobsen has shown that 
the infiltrations in Shetland, the Orkneys, (he Hebrides, Caith¬ 
ness, Sutherland, and W. Scotland were from S. W. Norway, 
w'hereas they were Danish in N. and E. England, and in Nor- 
matidy, the two streams meeting? in Ouml)erland. Thus -way 
(Stornoway) and -sfer (Lybster) point to Norwegian colonization, 

-by (Oriinsby), -thorp (Ullcsthorp), -toft (Lowestoft), -thwaitie) 
(Braithwaite) indicate Danish settlement, while -hatn (Shore- 
ham), -stead (Orimstead), -ford (Oxford) are Anglo-Saxon. 
Itoinan settlements are shown by the numerous English place- 
names in -Chester, and former Celtic occupation where no Celt* 
have been doininant for centuries is evident from such uauies 
as London and Carlisle. 

Numerous examples of Indian place-names of 
religious significance are given in the present ivork 
(e.g., Garhmuktksab, Haiidwar, Jagannath). 

For Iranian names of this type we may cite Adhar- 
baijan (Pahlavi Aturpatakan, ‘ Fire-i)rotected’), 
Bagavan (‘God-district’); Old Osset. SoirySata 
(Sudak in the Crimea; ‘Holy City’);* Armenian 
At'oK Anahtay (‘Mountain of Anahita ’ [Ilubsch- 
rnann, ^»p. 286, 398]), Astvaca-sen (‘God-built’), 
Dicmairi (‘God-grove'); Italic Mantua (‘City of 
[the Etruscan death-god] Mantus’); Gall. Carnulo- 
duniim (Lexden Heath, ‘Fort of Caniiilus’ [a 
war-god]), Deohriga (Miranda de Ebro in Astiiria; 
‘God-hill’), Divoduron (Metz; ‘God-fort’), Lugu- 
dunon (Lyons; ‘ Fort of Lug’ [the god of war]); 
Irksh Caherepheepa (‘Stone Fort of the [Fairy] 
Cairigcleena (‘Rock of [the Fairy Queen] 
Cliodna’), Cushinsheeaun (‘Little Foot of the 
Fairy Fort’), Knockshigowna (‘ Hill of Una’s Fairy 
Palace ’), Tobernashee (‘ Fairy Well ’). Sometimes 
even rivers have divine names— e.g., Gall. Deva 
(Dee, ‘ Divine ’), Taranis (‘ Thunder-god ’). 

Literaturk.— A. Pick, Oriech. Fersonennanten, Gottingen, 

1874 (the most general survey of the subject; the 2nd ed., do. 

1894, omite the introduction and is, therefore, of less value for 
the present purpose); O. Schrader, RealUx. dyer indonerm. 
Altertumskundc, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 678-678 ; A. Hilka, 

A Itind. Personennamen, Breslau, 1910 (with good bibliography!; 

F. Justi, Jranischea Namenbuch, Marourg, 1896 ; H. HUbsen- 
mann, ’ Altarmen. Personennamen,' in Feslgruss an R. von Roth, 

1 Possibly identical In meaning with O. Pers. Suguda (‘Sog- 
diana'). 
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Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 99-100; W. Tomaschek, ‘ Die alten 
Thraker, II.,’ .S'lT/l W cxxxi. [1894], Abhand. 1 ; W. Schulze, 
ZurGench. latein. Ei(fennainen, Berlin, 1904; A. Holder, Altkelt. 
Sprackschatz, Leipzig, 1890 fl. ; G. Storm, ‘ SjaOevandring og 
^kaldelss.VHteiri,’ Arkiv f. nurd. Filnlogi, ix. [1893] 199-2*22 ; E. 
Forstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbnch'^ !*, Bonn, lOUOff.; C. G. 
Andresen, Altdeut. Personennamen''^, Mainz, 1870; A. Socin, 
Mittelhochdr-utachea N arn.p.nbvu:h, BaHel, 1903; E. Lewy, 
Altpmm. Peraunennarneri, Breslau, 1904 ; A. Leskien, 

* Litauisehe Personennanien,’ Indogrrm. Forgchnngeny xxvi. 
[1909] 326-3ri2 ; F. Miklosich, ‘ Bildung der slav. PcrHonen- 
namen,’ DWAW x. [1805] 210-330; G. ICrek, Einlcit. in die 
alav. Literaturgeach.'^, Graz, 1887, pp. 480-500. For placc-naineB, 
H. Hiibschmann, * Altanuen. Ortsnanicn,’ Indogenn. Forsch- 
ungen, xvl. [1904] 197-490; P. W. Joyce, Origin and Hist, 
o/ Irish Fairies gf Places, Dublin, 1809-1913 (the list might be 
much extended, bat these works, with the book of Johnston’s 
mentioned in the text, will give an excellent idea of the method 
to be pursued in the study of place-names). The investigation 
of names seems to have been of scant interest to earlier ages; 
practically the only treatises known are in Irish : for personal 
(nick-)names see the C6ir Anmann (‘ Fitness of Names’), ed. and 
tr. VJ. Stokes, Irische Texie, iii., Leipzig, 1891-97, pp. 28.5-444; 
and lor place-names the Dindienchas, ed. and tr. (prose por¬ 
tions) Stokes, liCel XV. [1894] 272-336, 418-484, xvi. [189.5] 31- 
83, 135-167, ‘269-312, and (verso portions) E. Gwynn, Todd Lect. 
Series (Royal Irish Acad.), vli. ff. [Dublin, 1900 11.]. 

Louls II. Gray. 

NAMES (J!ii)ariese).—i. Family-names.—In 
ancient Limes there were two kinds of family- 
names recoj^nized in Japan: kabnyie, or sei, and 
uji, or shi. Both were granted by the sovereign to 
only a limited number ; and the mass of the 
people had no patronymic. 

(«) Kabane.—Kabanc are said to have existed 
since the ‘divine age.’ In the reign of Emperor 
’remmu (67J-686) eight distinct kabanc were 
rec(*gnized. They were as follows; Ason, Inagi, 
Imiki, Mabito, Michinoshi, Muraji, Omi, and 
yukune. Tjate.r the number of kabanc was increased 
to twenty-three. Such lamily-names designated 
the ))Tofc.ssion or rank of those bearing them, and 
may be considered of the nature of class or caste 
distinctions. 

[b) Uji.—Uji wore for the most part granted by 
the sovereign to (icrtain members of one or another 
of the kabanc families in recognition of some special 
merit or to designate some special profe.ssion. 
Among the most ancient of these are : Mononobe, 
Odomo, linbe, Nakatomi, and Soga ; but the most 
famous in all the history of Jajtan are Minamoto, 
Taira, Fujiwara, and ’J’achihana. The last four 
are at once thought of as in ])articular ‘the uji.’ 
So prominent were they that they have by some 
been erroneously considered kabane. Sugawara, 
Kij'ohara, Kamo, Urabe, and Abe are also among 
the more prominent uji names. 

2 . Local names.—As the descendants of these 
uji families inttreased, certain branches took a local 
or territorial name in addition to the tiji name. 
Tlius the number of apparently distinct families 
ijicreascd. In A. I). 815 a ‘Kecord of Kabane and 
Uji ’ was fuiblished. This contained 11H2 ufi names, 
many of the loc.jil or territorial names having taken 
the |)lace of the true family-name, or uji. Most 
of tliese branch families, bearing distinct name.s, 
were in reality members of some one of the large 
uji. 

Until the beginning of the Meiji era the bearers 
of kabane or uji names were of high rank ; and 
the common peojile, except for some special and 
extraordinary service, were allowed merel^y personal 
names. At the beginning of tl)e Meiji era the 
government ordered all to take family-names ; and, 
upon registration, the free changing of personal 
names was no longer allowed. At that time many 
millions of new families adopted names for the first 
time ; but these were mostly of the local type, 
such as had in tlie earlier j)eriod been taken in 
addition to kabane or uji names. A large number 
adopted some poymlar name ; and it was not un¬ 
usual for whole villages to take the same name, 
often the name of the locality or of the village 
itself; and thus the use of the same family-name 


(Japanese) 

I did not of necessity signify any near relationship. 
The nuniher of di.stinct family-names now recorded 
n the Tokyo Directory is 4146; and the 1‘ostal 
Cheque List of the whole country gives 4942. 
Frohably the number of family-names in present 
use in Ja]>an is no less than 10,U0<1. 

In writing Japanese family-names Chinese char¬ 
acters are usetl. The larger number of names 
consist of two characters which may be pronounced 
arbitrarily according to the taster of the family in one 
of two ways : tl>e .lapancse or the Cliinese. Some 
names are of only one clniracter, and raredy three 
or more are ii.sed. D1 the Chinese characters used, 
certain ones are very common ; and the majority 
have some connexion with nature or natural 
objects : Yama, ‘ Mountain’; Kawa, ‘ Kiver ’ , Ta, 
or Da, ‘ Kice-held ’ ; Mura, ‘ Village ’ ; No, ‘ Fiehl’; 
Mara, ‘ Plain ’ ; Ike, ‘ Pond ’ ; llayashi, ‘ Forest ’ ; 
Oka, ‘Hill’; Shima, ‘Island’; Mori, ‘Grove’; 
Tani, ‘Valley’; Ama, or Am6, ‘The Heaven’; 
Hoshi, ‘Star’; Hi, ‘Sun’; Tsuki, ‘Moon,’ etc. 
The.se are all individually writton in one Chinese 
character, though most are dissyllabic in pronun¬ 
ciation. Sect)nd to cliaractcrs ol this class are 
those signifying plant life: Ki, ‘ Tret:'; Matsu, 
‘Pine’; Sugi, ‘Cedar’; Ume, ‘Plum’; Sakura, 

‘ Cherry ’; Fuji, ‘ Wisteria,’ etc. 

To the.se nominal forms all kinds of descriptive 
characters were added such as: great, small, 
middle, upper, lower, broad, higli, black, whitt', 
red, blue, east, west, north, south, and many 
more. 

3 . Korean names.—Among the older family- 
names n considerable number came from Korea 
when the more or less extensive immigration from 
that country took j)lace. In the ‘ Kecord of 
Kabane and* Uji' a number of .such names are 
given. For the most part, however, tlio Ktneans, 
wlien naturalized, were given Japanese names or 
else their Korean names soon became so m odi tied 
a.s to lose any distinctively Korean peculiarities 
which they had. 

4. Personal names.—Personal names in ancient 
time.s, especially of men of rank, were of great 
length, as is seen in the Kojiki and Kihongi. The 
following may serve as kiir examples : Ameni- 
gishi-kuninigishi-amatsu hidaka-hikoh(nu)riinigitio- 
mikoto, and Ameshirushikuni-oshiliiraki toyosn- 
kurahikono-suineramikoto. 

5 . Royal names.—As time went on, such royal 
family-names had a tendency to shorten. The 
real name of royalty was linina, meaning ‘the 
name to be avoidfed,’ for it was usually avoided in 
conversation or writing. Imina ending with hito 
wa.s adoi»ted as distinctive of royalty, being limited 
to empert)rs and ])rinces of the blood. The char¬ 
acter read hito means ‘ benevolence,’ and was lirst 
adopted by the Junperor Seiwa (869-876) in the 
name 'Fad'aliito. J'be name of Emt)eror Daigo 
(898-9.‘{0) w'a.s Aksuhito ; and since his time the 
si)ecial ending has been used with every imperial 
name. The name of Meiji Tenno, the late emperor, 
was Mutsuhito. 

6 . Nanori.— Nnnori of two Chinese characters 
were from the Middle Ag^es adopted by members 
of the olticial and samurai class. It was also the 
imina for them. Witliiri the same family many 
would adoj»t one of these two characters a.s a tdriji, 
or character-in-common ; e.r?'., among the descen¬ 
dants of Minamoto Yoriyoslii, either yor'i or y os In 
wa.s used in common for several generations : Vori- 
yoshi, Voshiiye, Yoshitsuna, YoHliituitsu, Tame- 
yoshi, Yoshicliika, Yoshikuni, Yosliitomo, Yori- 
tomo. In the Tokugawa family lye was the 
tdriji : lyeyasu, lyeniitsu, lyetsuna, lycnobu, 
lyetsugu. It i.s to be noticed that the nanie 
employed in addition to the family-name w^is 
placed after the family-name. 
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7 . Tdrina.— Tdrmn, or zoknmyo, pojmlar or 
BtMMjlar riaijiPH, wer^* u.scd in evtjr^da^’ inlcnujurae. 
Witli the paHsin;^ of the old diatiiu'tions between 
the upper and the lower clasHes, all are now free 
to ua(; these or other nanori together witli their 
faniily-nanies. 

In select ing tlie personal names for their children, 
certain families hav e the (uisloni of using a single 
character as a common element for all, as in the 
case of nanori ; but there is no general habit in the 
matter. 'I’he naming of a child afte^r an ancestor 
or relative is rare. 'I’lie adoption of the same name 
in Hiu;cession by the head of tlie family is practised 
to a certain extent, especially in the case of trade 
or professional names. 

8. Names for male children.— In the persona) 
names of male children cm lain distim t.ive termina¬ 
tions are i)oi»ular; ?v;, mike, kictu, zo^ hei, emon, 
/dko, rnarft, e.t.c. Of these some are remnants of 
old odiciai titles, now unuscal, while others simply 
signify a son or male child. A’o, ‘male child,’ 
togetlier ■with a number designating the order of 
his hirtlj, is a very common per.Monal name: Taro, 
or Ichiro,‘The hirst Male ; Jiro, ‘'I’he SocomI 
Male’; Sahnro, ‘'I'he 'I'hird Male,’etc. To tlu^se 
eoinhinations certain (diim\se characters of noble 
meaning are often j^relixcd : d'okutaro, ‘Virtue 
First Male’; 'roknjiio, ‘Virtue Second Male’; 
Tokusahiiro, ‘Virtue 'J'liird Male,’ etc. Some of 
(-he most common of these prelixed eharacters are 
I'ea-d : tnasa, ‘good’; zr.n, ‘ju.st,’; inir/ii, ‘right¬ 
eous way’; yn, ‘eourage’; s/iin, ‘faithful,’ etc. 
Names of jilants and animaks are also of frequent 
use ; and regard to what would produce harmoni¬ 
ous combination with the family-name is not 
negh'cl cd. 

9. Names for female children.—Tn the jversonal 
names of fenuile cliildrvuj in ancient times tin? 
termination niikofo or hi/nr was distinctive. Dur¬ 
ing the Middlt! Ag<?s, in fnmiliv's of rank, the name 
often tcM iiiinafed in ko. 'I’lie names have all been 
gia,dually sluu tcned and simplitied ; and al presenf 
the greater nund»er contain only two syllal»les. In 
the case (jf such siioil, names, Invwever, a certain 
lack is felt, a ee.i tain undeliried bnisipieness, whicit 
is ohviateil by the supplementary prefix (). Of 
late the t.enuinat i(m ku is incnuisingly taking the 
place of the juelix D, hotli forms serving alike to 
give a pleasing fullness to tin; name. Female 
names are often thost; <jf plants, trees, or animals : 
Matsu (Omatsii or Malsuko), ‘ I’ine’ ; 'I'akelOtake 
or 'I’akeko), ‘iJanihoo’; Ume (Oume or Umeko), 
‘Plum’; 'rsnru ((.itsuni (jr 'I’.sui u)vc»), ‘Stork’; 
Kame (Okanie or Ka,im?ko), ‘Tortoise,’ etc. 
These are jaqmlar from t-heir omen, which promises 
lon^^ life, (diissical iianuis oi’ those selected for 
their honourahle meaning are not uncommon : 
Michi, ‘ liiglitcoiis Way’; Voshi, ‘Justice’; 'J'oku, 
‘Virtue’; Ai, ‘ Charity,’etc. 

In aiiciiuit times it apjiears to have been the 
custom lha,t (lu^ mother should name the children ; 
but alter the Middle Ages, without any ddinite 
point ot cluiMge, the rigiit of naming tlevolved U])on 
the father. In ftannirni families, as late as the 
opening oi the ])reserit era, infant names w(;re 
given ; and then, at the age of fifteen, these 
temiiorary names were usually cliangeil for per¬ 
manent personal names. 

10. Foreign names. As relations with Western 
nations heirame more intimate, and es]ieeially as the 
intlu(*nee of (dirisi iani ty deeiiened, Wtistern and 
Christian names were uiloptcd to a slight extent. 
These names were for tlie most part, so exjues.sed 
in Chinesi' eharacters as to appear jievfecl ly natural 
to the Jajianese eye and ear. 'I’he following may 
he taken as examples; Jo for .Joseph, Paul, Ben, 
Samuru for JSamuel, Joji for George, and Yugo for 
H ago. 


11. Azana.— Aza7ia, or alternate names, were 
oceasionaJly taken by oflicers ami seholars, after a 
Chine.se custom, in addition to nanori and regular 
family-names; but of these little practical use was 
made. 

12 . Noms de plume.— Go, literary riotris deplume, 
were not uncommon with scholars, writers, and 
artists ; and in many cases these names became 
nmre populailj^ known than the real and legal 
cognomens. Of these the best known examples 
are: Nakaye Toju (Voyenion), Kumazawa Banzan 
(Sukeyemoii), Kai Sanyo (Kintaro), Yoshida Shoiii 
('rorajiro), Yokoi Shonan (llcishiro), Nakamura 
Keiu (Masanao). Tlu?se go, generally taken from 
tlie name <i/.some locality, mountain, or river, were 
ordinarily written in two Cliinese characters, 
seldom in tliree or more. Occasionally scholars of 
the Jaitancse kJassies adopted go expressed in 
.Jajianese characters ; Init tiie.se were not at all 
]»opnlar. 

Thus it will he seen that a man of rank or 
Hcliolarshii) might possess at the same time ft large 
number of family and personal names : kalxtne, 
uji, a local family name, a nanori or iniina, a 
tor inn, an azn.na, a go, and, after death, a huinyo, 
or religious name. 

13 . Expressions of respect. — Following the 
name, not preceding it, certain exjuessions of re¬ 
spect are used. The most conimon in conversation, 
whether after tlie family or tlie iiersonal name, 
regardless of sex or rank, is San. Sama may be 
useil instead to oxjiress special distinction, as by a 
maid to her mistress. In waiting, San is never 
used excejit in most familiar communications. 
Sama or Dono takes its jdacc among all classes. 
Kun is a common form in addressing men, and 
may he thought of as taking the })lac.e of the 
Fmglish Mr. 

14. Professional names.—Among actors certain 
family and personal nji.mes are tak(?n by genera¬ 
tions of jaipils. Ichikawa Danjuio is the prole.s- 
sional name now held in the nintii generation ; 
Ichikawa Yaozo in the eighth generation ; and 
Nakamura Kanzahnro in tlie tlurtecut-li. 'I’lie 
.sa,me custom may ho found among musicians and 
111 lists. In certain crafts s])ccitic characters are 
often us<*d in common by smeessive generations, 
h<?ing recogniziid as distinctive. 'I’he names of 
Buddhist iiriests, usually of two characters, are 
ordinurilj' taken from tlie Bmldhist scriptures and 
are pronounced in special C’-hinese fashion. 

15 . Posthumous names.— Okurina, or post hu¬ 
mous names, have been conimon with royalty and 
aiiKing the nobility. In the reign of Kotoku (645- 
(5.54) tlie post.humous name Jimmu was given to 
the Urst sovereign, and since that time the custom 
has continued until the jire.sent time, when the 
bale emperor is known by tin; jiostliiinious name of 
Meiji I'enno. These names have for the most part 
been cliaracteristic of the indiv idual or his reign or 
some locality associated with him. 

16. Religious names.—After the introduction of 
Buddhism the custom of aiv\na kfdtnt/o, ov honiyo, 
‘religious names,’ to the dead heeitnio common. 
'I’lie.se were inscribed on the ancestral tablets and 
on tlie grave-stones, so that rarely were actual 
personal names to he found in such i;omiexions. In 
recent years this custom has somewhat weakened ; 
and more and more the ordinary personal and 
family name, acquired and used as in the West, 
is hecoming the only name that marks the grave 
of the dead. 

I.itkratcrk .—SItoAii Rohu (the revised ‘Record of 
Knlnttti’ ed hrince Miinta aiut ol tiers, revised Mina- 

intno-liiiihilfo, Yedo (Tnkyi)), 14(11); H. Kurita, Stmlii’s in 
i'hos/ii i vols., Tokyo, 1H1)7 ; L. Hearn, S/uuldiviiufS, 

London, 11)00; B. H, Chamberlain, Thr Laiiinnii/c, Mjjtlni/unj/, 
and (ii'otIrnphirat ^oincnclature of Japan, virived in the Light 
«/Tokyo, 1887. 'J'. IIaRADA. 
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NAMES (Jewish).—The post-Hihliral period 
shows much the same geiierjil i>hen()iiietin as are 
discernible in the IhhlicaTage (see N AMKs[Hehiew]; 
IIDB iii. 478 11’.; and (i. h. Clray, Hrbreiv Proper 
Names, London, 1S9G). The most signilicant 
nioditication concerns the marking of family 
sequence by the ap}»lication to descemlants of 
names borne by ancestors. In Palestine the nam¬ 
ing of children after their grandfathers can be 
traced only to the Greek ptuiod, about the 3rtl 
cent. n.c. But the Elephantine papyri carry the 
custom back some twt) centuries fur the l‘Lgyj)tian 
dews (Gray, in Stxdie.n. zar seinitisrhen PkdohxjLe, 
Giessen, 1914, p. IGl 11’.). In the Rabbinic i)eriod 
the custom was well established, and it was recog¬ 
nized that a chang(; had occurred from the ohler 
Israelite practice of naming a child after some 
circumstance at his birth. The change was jiisti- 
lietl by Itabbis of the 2nd cent. A.l). on two grounds : 
( 1 ) the need of aiding the i)reservation of family 
genealogies, and ( 2 ) the loss of the guidance of t he 
Holy ^Spirit in selecting the incident which was 
to be enshrined in the child’s mime (Midr. Gen. 
RabbCtfi, xxxvii.). It has never beirome custom¬ 
ary for Jewish childnm to bear tlieir parents’ 
names ; there are exisqitions, but in most cases 
the child seems to have been posthumous. More 
usual is the choice of the grandfather’s name, 
though the tendency has been, since the 13th 
cent., not to name a child after a living relative 
(L. Low, Ihc. Lcbcmsnlter in dcr judischen Literaiur, 
Szeg<'din, IHTG, p. 95). 

A lull study of the history of Jewish personal 
names thnuighout the ages was published by L. 
Zunz in 1S3G (reprint(Ml in Zunz’s Gmmelle 
Srkriftem, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1 -S 2 ). At that tinn; 
the Prussian Government, following a Bohendan 
Jiecedent of 1787, was proposing to introduce 
egislation restricting the Jews to Biblical |)eisonal 
nam(!s (cf. J. Jacobs, in JJC ix. 15Gf.). Zunz had 
no dilliculty in demonstrating that Jews hail frci^ly 
used non-Biblical names, adopting in succession 
Babylonian, Persian, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 
Aral)ic, and later Enropi'an designations. Many 
Hebrew names were tjanslaU.'d into the vernaculars 
of Euro])e arid Asia. Zunz’s work contains long 
lists of tlie .Jewish names of various periods ; and 
there are some similar lists in Jatrobs’ article. In 
these lisl.s Biblical names by no means ])redominate. 
The variety of Jewish names revealed in the 
English reconls of the 12 th and 13th centuries is j 
vtu'y remarkable. 1 

With regard to surnames, there are indications 
that ihiscriptive epithets were bi'.coming common 
in the Rabbinic jieriod, ami that tln^.sr were 
develo]>cd chiclly in lauds whine Arabic inlluence 
prevailed. Family-names were turned into sur¬ 
names ; so were ])iace names. The many wander¬ 
ings of the Jews in the Middle Ages and more* 
recent times induced the custom of naming a new 
settler after the town or imuntry from which he 
had migrated. Then, again, sucli terms as (Johen 
and Levi, originally de.scriptive of descent, bec.ame 
surnames. Such names as Maimuni (or Maimoni- 
des), i.e. ‘son of Maimon,’ in the Pith cent., and 
Mendelssohn, ‘son of MeTulel,’ in the IHth, are 
illustrations of the practice of converting the 
father’s personal name into a surname. Animal- 
names ai e probabl y more common among Jews than 
among the general poj)ulation. In the medheval 
period oc,cuj»ations suggest.ial many names, and in 
the centuries ai)i>rojicliing the modern age names 
were derived, especially in Germany, from the 
business signs (such as the nui shiidd whic.h g.ave 
the Koth.schilds their name). I’he intercourse 
between Jews and tJieir fellow-citizens after the 
emancii)ution period rendered it necessary for the 
former to bear distinctive civic names. This had 


been tlie (rase long before in Spain, and was growing 
common (hroughout Euro]>e when, in 1787, the 
custom became regular in Central and Northern 
Europe. In the year najued the Jews of the 
Ausiiian empire were ordered by law to adopt 
suruiimes; if any refused, the registration com¬ 
missioners were emjxiwered to enforce names of 
their own selection (cf. Jacobs, loe. cU.). 

'I'lie naming of the child has at various times 
been a cereniony of considerable moment. The 
period covered by ScrijJure is fully dealt with in 
the Bible I)ict iomiries and in art. N AM KS (Hebrew'). 
Eioni the I2th i;ent., according to Low (p. 97), not 
earliei, .Jewish boys were named on tlu.'ir eighth 
day, duiing the circumcision rite. The formuhe 
vary ; the now common form may be found in the 
A titliurised DaUi/ Frayer Pool: (ed. S. Singer, 
London, 1914, p. 305; ci. Lbw, ji. lOl). A formula 
for the naming of girls is gi\ cn in some rites (see 
Hook of Prniier . . . aecor(H7iy to the, (bistoin of 
the Spanish and Portitynese Jems, ed. M. Gaster, 
London, 1901, i. 18(>) ; it is becoming I'Ustomary (o 
name girls at the lirst visit, paid by the mother to 
the Ss'iiagogue aft,(u- the birth of the child (Singer, 
p. 312). riie names tlius given are mostly in 
Hebrew, though .sometimes the vernacular naim^s 
an* merely transliterated into Hidnew letters— 
a cusi.om whic.h goes liack to 'r.'ilmudic times. 
.Such mimes as Alexander and .Julian w’eie thus 
treated in the Rabbinic agm Often the Hebrew’ 
and common names corresponded either exac.tly 
or in meaning, but in modern times there is 
frequently no exact correspondence between the 
Hebrew and ordinary names ; thus the chief Rabbi 
Hermann Adler hail the Hebrew name Naphtali. 
There is, however, some remote conni^xion in 
meaning between the two names. it is still 
(Mistomury to lind a Hebrew name beginning 
with the same letter as the vermuuilar name. 
Most .Jews still bear two names (though the two 
are often id(;ntic,al), the one Hebrew' (termed 
‘ sacred name ’ and used in Hebrew documents, in 
(he Synagogue, in epitaphs, and so forth), the 
other vernacular (termed ‘ common name,’ used 
for ordinary purposes). The Hebrew' names thus 
conferred .are borne throughout life, except that, 
under Kabbiili.stic inlluence, some rite.s direct the 
change of name in case of illness, in a juayer for 
the ]».a(ieul’s recovery (for a formuhi see Ga.ster, p. 
195). 'I'his custom is now more honoured in the 
bri*ach than in the observance, though it hits some 
I’alniudic authority, for in T. li. Posh JJashanah, 
IG5, mention is made of the ellicacy of a change of 
name. Nanuis are still changisl on conversion; 
thus ,a .Jewish conveil to Ghri^l ianily is given a 
new name, such as Paul, while a convert to.Judaism 
receives a patriarchal name (Abraham, Saiah, or 
the like). On the other hand, it w'as heltl by the 
Rabbis ,a meritorious trait in the sons of .Jacob 
that in their E.gyi)lian environment ‘ they did not 
ch:iiig(* their names’ {J^ev. Pabhah, xxxii. 5). A 
[deasant (uistom with regard to Hebrew names is 
the selection of a Scriptural text, biiginning and 
ending with the same letters as the Hebrew' name ; 
the text is then a kind of motto for the liearer of 
tlie name. A long list ol such texts may lie found 
in S. Baer, Abodnt Yisrael, Ibidelhcim, JSGS, p. 
lOG. Some have sought the source ot t his custom 
in the 'I’almudic refe.renees to an older school 
usage. ‘ Repeat to me thy verse,’ s;iys a, visitor to 
the school (cf. the incidents rec(trd(‘d in H ([nyah, 
15o). But the verse in these passage was some 
recently-learned text, and apparently had no con¬ 
nexion with the jmpiTs name. 

I>irKitATi'HK.—To the worliH ref-ared to in the coiirHe of the 
art. add : J. J.'icobs, Jews of Aniferiu JJtolnoiI, Londf.)), IHO;!, 
esp. pp, :i(>S>; H. Gross, (inltiu jiniiiu ii, I’nris, I8'.)7 ; and, 
for till* ancient period, S. Daicne.s, Publication no. ti of .levv.w' 
College, London, 1010. I. ALRAHAMS. 
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NAMES (Lay>i)). — i. Saivo and saivo names.— 
Amonyi; the prituitivi! ])eliefH of the Laj>i>s wjis tlie 
worship of (lend relatives. They tlioii;.;ht that I lie 
souls of il(*a(l kinsmen helped their tleseendants 
and were rehorn in them. Hut they rey^anled tlie 
naine a.s a kind of soul, and therel'oie the irans- 
nii.s.Mion of namcis was of {jfreat imjKirtanee. In 
Older that a man miy,d)t possess the ehaiwler of 
a dead kinsman he inust have his name, and ch.'ad 
men would lielp only those of tlie living wlio bore 
their names, 

riie huryirig-idaces of the Layijis on saered 
mountains w'ere called saivos^ or s/tivo home.s. 
Immediately after death souks passed into that 
saivo a tenant of which had been their familiar 
spirit while they lived. There, cJo.se under the 
ground, dwtdtall souls of the dead, both men and 
beasts, jiassing a life like their earthly life, except 
that they w'ere more {uosnerous and more power! nl. 
They protected and Jiel[)ed those who survived 
them. 'I'he saivo men and women were the 
familiar spirits of tho.se who bore their names, and 
the saivo beast.s W'ere also heljiful .sjiirifs, especially 
to the shaman, whose retinm^ of familiars c<im- 
pri.sed not only his saivo men Imt also his saivo 
animals, viz. saivo birds, saivo fish or serpents, 
and saivo reindeer. P'very adult Laplander lia<l 
one or more of these familiar sjiirits n'presented 
by saivo names. Tlie more saivo spirits a Lap¬ 
lander possessed, the higher was his ref»utation. 
Saivo spirits were obtained by skill in magic, by 
inheritance, or by gift or pnre.liase. Parents while 
still living often divided tludr familiar spirits 
among their children ; if they did not., their heirs 
took them. Marriages were esteemed in propor¬ 
tion to the number of familiar spirits, represented 
by saivo names, that w'ere brought into the 
marriage bond. 

2. Transmission of saivo names.—When a 
woman was pregnant, she was infoi niefl in a di i'iim 
by a dead man what name the <‘hil<l slmuld be 
given and also what dead man should rise to lifi; 
again in the cliild. If she did not learn tliis in a 
dream, the father or other relatives had to find 
out by divination or by consulting the shaman. 
Missionaries living among the Norwegian l^apps 
(I716-H4) stated that in their time hahies were 
(diristoned with e.ommon Norwu'gian names, hut, 
as .soon as the cliristening parly returned from 
chureh, a laugo, or w asliing, of tludr own religion 
was held. This laugo was called sanie-vamoin- 
kastafes, ‘Lapi>-name bajitism.’ ’'Flu^ ehihl was 
thereby consecrated to Sarakka, the birth ^vife, 
and received a La])i)isli name which had been 
borne generally by sonic ancestor and communi¬ 
cated to the relatives in the manner mentioned 
above. This name was always used, the Cliri.siian 
name being ignored and forgotten. 

‘ W^hen ftftorwards the cliild falls ill, or cries more than it 
should, it is iuijiuted to no other cause than because a Just and 
g^enuine name was not yiven it. ... A new w.ashmg was 
undertaken, when a new name was acquired, taken from one 
of his anct'stors ; and this is the reason why yon meet with 
Laplanders frequently that have two or three names’ (Leeiu, 
De Lapponih'tin Finrnarchioe, p. 490, Eng. tr. in J. I’inkerton’s 
Voyages, London, 18()S-14. i. 4S;l). 

This new name was called adda-narnrna. Schell’er 
{Lapponia, p, 301) reports similar cluiiiges of name 
among the Swedish Lapps, and HdgsLrbm {Be- 
skrifning, p. 138), who also wuote of the Swedish 
Lapps, says that, when a child was ill or trouble¬ 
some, or sometimes for other reasons— e.g., to 
avert a suspected misfortune— the Lajips changed 
its name, washing aw'ay the old name wdth water 
coloured red by a decoction of alder-bark. Leem 
also mentions the use of alder-bark juice for this 
purpose (p. 496). C. Ganander {Mythologia Fen- 
nica, Abo, 1789, p. 61) quotes the MS of l..enart 
Sidenius, a Danish missionary working in Norway 


about 1716, who .‘!]tcaks of the magic baptism of 
the Lapps, by which tiiey ai-quire a magic name 
and with it a na nnna-gueUe, or ‘ iifinie-lish,’ one of 
their underground deities, which becomes their 
familiar spirit. ‘ They feign,’ says Leem ([». 417 ; 
Kng. tr., p. 461)), ‘ that viuy few’ can have this, 
unless on tlie second liaptism.’ "l"he name fish 
seems identical with the saloo fish which heljicd 
the .'-haman to hurt liis tuiemies and cari ied him 
on his journey to the nailm of tlie dead, ’I’he 
slalement of Sidenins may perhaps mean that, 
when a man was re-hajitized as a sloiinan in the 
name of a tlead kinsman who liail {lossessed n sairo 
fish, such fish thereupon became tlie name-iisli 
and familiar spirit of the new shaman. 

The hapMsiiial rites of Hainr-namma and nthln natnma were 
never adininiNlcred by tin- (’liristiaii godiiioDier, but l>y auottior 
wtniian, geiurally the mother. She uted warm water into 
whiid), .li!Sheii says (l>e Finn.orutn, p. SC), two twigs of birch 
were thrown, one in ila nal.ural sliajie, the fit her twisted into 
the form of a ring. Th<-' Uonio-rdne, or Hashing wife, tficn 
twldressed the tiaby, saying, ‘ lie llioii as fruitful and strong as 
tfie liircb-tree from wbicfi tliese twigs were taken.’ tjceui and 
llogstrom, liowever, state lti;it. alder-hark was decocted in tJie 
water. After Uirowing into tfie water some brass or silver 
object called nannna-skiello, she I hen bajiti/ed the child, saying, 

‘ 1 haptizc tliee with a new name, N. N. Thou shnlt thrive hi'tter 
with this water than witfi that in which the priest dipjied thee. 
B\ this washing I cjill thee uji, O dead man, N.N. Thou .shalt 
now rise up agMiri, he ficalDiy and rcccixe a new ho<iv. And 
thou, chilfl, sfialt liave the same fort line as the dead man N.N. 
had in liis lifetime.’ After l.he child has hern liiiptized, she 
arhis, ‘ Now thou art baptized with the Haine-nam ma (or aiiila- 
iMintna) haptisin, with the dead man’s name: see how well 
thou wilt thrive therewilh !* The HkieUo wa.s then taken from 
the water and tied to Uie child. It was highly prized as an 
amulet, .and boys, when they grow uji. Lied it to their magic 
drums. Beioro t!ie rite of same-tiainm<i baptism oPl'erings wer© 
made to .Sarakka, and both the water utid the oliild were con- 
secrateii to her; but in the ailtla-naimna baptism ollerings 
were nuule to the deaii man wlio was then reborn. When any 
one vva« tr> enter the ranks of the Odaiiles, or shamans, he was 
baptized, and. whenever any one received a saino spirit, he was 
baptizeil in tfie name of the dead man who wjis reborn in him. 
Even old men over seventy were somotinies recfiristened when 
ill. One old Lapp mentioned by .lessen (p. 40) had an adilu- 
namma and thirteen saino names, tliree of wliicfi he had re- 
eeiverf from fiis mother in !ier lifetime, and the rest he had 
inherited from variou.s relatives. A Lapp youth had no adda- 
iiotnitKi, properly so called, because fie fiad never been ill, hut 
he fiad two sniro names, one of which lie fiad received us a 
present from liis father, and ttio other he had oljtained for 
himself by the praeti<’e of magic. 

'I'hese cereuufiiic.s are a curiou.s blend of Christian, 
Sctindinaviiin, and binno-Ugrian influences. It 
seeiiis probiihle that, the wattu’-htijitism it.self is of 
Christian origin ; but the La])[>ish eustorn as a 
Avhole is evidently of a more tincient descent, atul 
may have been, as V. M. Mikliailovskii asserts, 
‘one of the most sticred rites’ of the jitigan I.!ip|)s 
{JAfxxiv. [1894] 148). k'jelliier, the well-informed 
l.app who stipplied (>. Doiiner with much of the 
mutciial for his Lie.der dor iMpycn (Helsingfors, 
1876), tobl (J. von Duhen, the Swedish writer, 
that Lajijiish hajitism was very old and mentioned 
in their most ancient songs. We may gat.hcr from 
tlie evblemie of llogstrihn, T.(*em, and .les.sen that 
during the first half of the 18th cent., when the 
inlluenee of Christian mi.ssionaries was making 
most progress, twigs of bircli were placed in the 
baptismal water, but that, where pagan influences 
nuuained strong, alder-h.ark Avas used by both 
Norwegian and .Swedish Lapps. It might jterhaps 
be inferred that in the pre-Christian rite the 
patient was daubed with alder-bark juice, a sub- 
•stitute for, or equivalent to, blood, which hod 
deep religious significance for the Lapps, and was 
used by them to a large extent in the very curious 
survivals of old ritual whicli followed the killing 
of benrs.^ Otherwise tlie name-giving customs are 

> See P. FjellHtrom, Om Lapparnes lijnrv/dnge, Stockholm, 
1755. It may be noticed that with the (Jhukchis, before name 
giving ceremoriiea aimilar to those of the I^pps, the faces ov 
mother, child, and relatives were smeared with blood (W. 
Bogoras, ‘The Chukchee,* in Mem. Atner. Mus. Nat. Hist.; 
The Jesuf \orth Pacific Expedition, vol. vii. pt. ii. [1907] 

p. 611 . 
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of a gentiral cliara(‘.ter, and occur with variations 
all over the iiortli. The belief that ancestors come 
to life again in descendants named after them, 
which seems tlie root-idea of these Lapyjislj customs, 
is of course not ])eculiar to the Lapos, who indeed 
borrowed much of their religion, like their lan¬ 
guage, from neighbours of alien blood. Such beliefs 
and customs are prevalent not only in Siberia but 
also among N. American Indians, and among the 
Eskimos, both American and Asiatic.* 

Litkratiiric.— For Swedish I^apps : J. Scheffer, Lapponia, 
Frankfort, 1073, Knif. tr., Oxford, 1074; P. Hogstrom, 
Benkn/tiing qfver de till Snerigen krona lydande Lappmnrker, 
Stookliolin, n.d. (1740-47). For Norwejjian l..jippK : E. J. 
lessen, he Finnorntn LaiJoutnaiiifu^. Norivrgicorum lic- 
liyione^ Oopenlia>fen, 1767 ; K. Lcern, he Lapponibu* Fin- 
inarchtce eorum/ue lingua, vita et religione, do. 1707. 

CHAULKRJ. lilLLfiON, 

NAMES (Sumerian).—The oldest inscriptions 
of tlie Sumerians are contracts and business records, 
and these invariahly contain names of persons in 
j)rivate life. These sources probably begin before 
4000 li.C., so that we possess sources for the study 
of the personal names of this the oldest civili/.etl 
])eople from the beginning of history until they 
were linally absorbed into the Semitic liabylonian 
race about 2000 n.C. The most remarkable fact 
about the personal names of this agglutinating 
language is that even the rude archaic inscriptions 
of almost j)ie-hisloiic times contain no names 
reflecting the lower stages of culture. They have 
already fnied tliemselves from names referring to 
bodily deformities, so frequent in the later liahy- 
Ionian names.- Animal names have also disa]>- 
j)eared, exce}»t in t he names of the goils, most of 
whom preserved animal attributes, and were fre¬ 
quently relerred t(j by animal titles. In twoclas.ses 
of jiersonal names the wor«ls for ‘ dog ’ {ur) and 
‘ maturing young animal ’ (o.mntr) constantly recur, 
but they are no longer used in their original sensiis. 
A very large group of names begin with nr, followed 
by the name of a deity, or some .sacred place or 
object, as Ur-Bau, literally ‘ Dog of the godtless 
Bau ’ ; i/r-Aiim, ‘ Dog of the godchsss Nina ’; Vr- 
gigir-gicl-iia, ‘ Dog of the long wagon,’ etc. In all 
these cases ur really means ‘menial,’ ‘servant,’ 
one who is attached to the worship of these deities, 
sacreil relicts, or ol»jects em|)loyed in the cults. We 
cannot even sa\ that we have here a remnant of 
pre-historic animal names. The Semitic names, 
which are otteu mere translations of Sumerian 
forms, never have the word for ‘dog’ in this class 
of names, hut only warad, ‘ servant ’ ; Wnrnd lUiu, 
War(id‘^iti(i, would he their rendering, not K(dah-^ 
Ban, etc. As to nmar, which for the sake of 
brevity we shall translate by ‘calf,’ the meaning 
is not so clear. It forms a small group of names in 
the sources of all periods and was rendered into 
Semitic by hilru, ' maturing young of animals.’ 
i'hus we liave Ai/utr-Bnzu, ‘ t)alf of Enzu (the 
moon-god),’ Semitic Bur-Sin ; A inar-i^-bil, ‘Calf of 
the new tem|de,’ etc. i’lie Sumerians, and after 
them the Semites,< l»rohahly employed this word 
in the sense of ‘ sturdy ollsjuing,’ certainly not in 
the original animal sense, i'he element suhar^ 
originally means ‘ pig,’ Semitic iahu, and, like ur 
and amar, forms a small group of names of the 
type Subar-Bau, Subar-Utu, literally, ‘ Tig of the 
goddess Ban,’ ‘ Tig of the sun-god,’ etc., but the 
Sumerians clearly attached no such meaning to 

1 Bee, e.g., J. C. Frazer, GB'-i, pt. it., Taboo, Ijondon, 1011, pp. 
366, 370, 371, 'Votcioi.sin and Exogamy, do. lOld, ii. 344-34»;, 
iii. 297; K. ItuHiiiiisscii, Fe.oplr oj the Polar Murth, do. 1908, 
p. 116; M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, pp. 
132, 136, 136, 144. 

8 See on ttieae Semitic; names H. Ifolma, Die asuyritch-baby- 
loniKchen Pernonennamen, Helsintffors, 19i4. 

8 Semitic word (or ‘dog.’ 

4 Semitic Babylonian names beftinning with Bur are not 
genuine Semitic names and gradually disappeared. 

6 Falsely read 6ah In all previous lists of Sumerian names. 


these names, but understood ‘ Serv.ant of Ban,’ 
‘Servant of Utu,’ etc., for the syilahars render 
sub'ir by nrdu, ‘ servant,’ and in ancient texts 
sulmr and nitah (the ordinary word for wardn, 

‘ .servant’) occur side by side as class names.* One 
of the most common [tersonal names in Sumerian 
is Subar, which i)robably stands for the divine 
name Ninsubar, ‘Lord of pigs.’ With those 
groups of naim‘s thus disposed of, there remains 
not the slightest trace of connecting human beings 
with animals in assigning names.''' in those names 
which c<»ntjiin literal animal references we have to 
do with epithets of the gods wliich form part of 
tlie personal names ; r.g., t lie name.s Dun-tur, 

‘ Little zebu,’ Mn& tnr,^ ‘ Little kid,’ Mai-quln, 

‘ (rn!at kid,’ AlaS-du, ‘ Kid,’ Subnr-tiir, ‘ The little 
j»ig,’ Knzit,^ ‘The she-goat,’ are apoc(q)a(ed forms 
in which the full name is reduced to the divine 
animal i'jiithet. 

Sumerian has no so-called pet names, or hypo- 
coristica, and the language has in fact no jiroper 
diminutive endings. A considerahle number of 
names end with tlie suitix mu, ‘ my,’as iS'ij.f-rj-ni?/, 

‘ 'The brother** is my father,’ ^^Dungi-zi-mu, ‘ Dungi 
is my breath of life,’ Ditn-zi-mu, ‘ 'The creating 
one is my breath of life,’ ‘’Bnlil-bad-mu, ‘ Enlil is 
my wall (of defence),’ and hyjiocoristica like Zi-inu, 

‘ rily biiiath of life.’ 'J’iie sullix 'mu is not to be 
reg.-irded as having the force of endearment, but 
it forms a grammatical part of the original name 
and can be omitted in apocopateil forms. Thus 
we lijive ‘'•KnlU-bnd-niu and En(i(-bad. 

It ajipears that the compli(;ated and theological 
names given to Sumerians great and humble were 
not assigned to their owners at birth, hut at a later 
jxo iod, perha]»s not until the age of their majority. 
This state.ment is deduced from two fjicts ; («) in 
the tenqile records infants, boys and girls, and 
orphans do not have names, but Jire entereil in tlie 
lists simply as ‘an infant,’ ‘a boy,’ ‘a girl,’ etc. ; 
{b) the names never refer to circumstances of 
birth. 

Sumerian names are almost invariably of a theo¬ 
logical character, and may be divided into two 
great groups : (i.)njimes which rejiresent a complete 
grammatical sentence; and (ii.) names composed 
of construct and genitive. In the early period 
names of the former group [irejamderate, but 
the tendency to use names of the second group 
grew, and in the periods of the Ur and Isin 
dynasties the second gruiij) rciiresents nearly half 
ot tin; personal names, A name of the cliief groiq* 
originally consisted of a comjilete sentence, and 
generally has no reference to tln^ life? of the indi¬ 
vidual, hut is taken from some well- known relighms, 
historical, or magic text. A very large number 
are taken from hymns of tin? Tam muz and Innini 
cult. Thus we have Nin-Sp.S-ra-lci-ug, ‘ Tlie queen 
love.s the brother’—an idea frt?(]Uently expressed 
in the liturgi(?s of the wailing of the rnotlier-goddess 
for her brother Tammuz ; Sc&-azag-gi-hi-7nu-gin, 
‘ Unto the holy brother she lias gone ’—an apoco¬ 
pated form, in which tlie subject [Ania, the mother, 
(»r Bin, the queen, etc.) is omitted at the beginning 
of the name. A large number of names are really 
citations from liturgical texts ; e.g., we hud the 
following name in its various distorted forms, Mc- 
sig-gim-e, Mc-sig-nu-di, Bara-slg-nu-di, wliicli are 

* Allotte <le la Fuyc, Documents prisargoniques, Paris, 1908- 
1913, no. 119 VI. 

8 A sumll jrroup of names bepin with dun, whioii denotes a 
bovine animal, but this word also means ‘str'nij;,’ ‘heroic,’ 
‘ sturdy,’ and has probably no reference to an aniinal in these 
names. It occurs in names of the type Vun-'i-EnUllikenag, 
‘The sturdy Knlil loves,’ Dun-6ay-kuii, ‘The pensiNe sturdy 
one,’ Dun-keft, ‘The sturdy brother’ (referring to Tammuz). 

8 Thureau-baugiii, liecueil de tahlettes chuldt^ennes, Paris, 
1903, no. 11 y. 

4‘Brother’ is an epithet of the god Tammuz and alwaj^s 
refers to him In Sumerian names. 
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really taken from a line of a liturgy, Liiijal-nvii me 
bara SKjijKyi nu-di,^ ‘My kink' whose decrees in 
the sanctuary cease not.’ 'I'lio name Luf/ul-mc- 
gal-gal and its apocopated form, Lugal-tne, rest 
upon a line like LugrU-nic-gdl-gal sag-an &u mi-ni- 
ib-il, ‘ Tlie kin*; '' exalted the great decrees unto 
heaven,’" Names taken from historical inscrijj- 
tions ar<! mimcrou.s ; e.g., we have in various dis¬ 
torted forms t.he name Ni(j-iid-ul-sig-i\* Aig-iU- 
prcdiahly taken from the end of a buihling 
inscription whicli, after dc'^cribing the construction 
of a temfile, say.s, mg - iid-ul-du-a ‘ tliat which 

unto future days lias been raised gloriously.’® The 
name Sig-bi-gi, ‘ Its brick he restored,’’ is for Sig- 
hi-kibiniu-gi^ ‘Its brick to its place he restored ’ 
—a jdirasi! which is found in many building ir* 
Hcripticjus. Names taken from incantation-texts 
are liasily detected ; A ‘The queen-clean 
hands,’ probably stands for Aindlu-el gi-gi, ‘ Into 
the clean hands of the queen restore him,’ or some 
oth(;r phra.se of magical texts like Ain-5n-cl-n-nl-ta 
mn-un-kii-e, ‘ ‘I'lie queen with jmre hands has 
eaten.’ Names of purely ethical import, are rare. 
The only one known l-o the inc.smit writer, Nam- 
ku-li-fu-dug, ‘ Friendshi[) is good,’“ is proliably ex¬ 
tract,od from some leligious text. 

W(>. have, thmofore, t he remarkable examjde of 
a jieople who were known to each other by abstract 
religious fdirascs, usually sliortcned t.o convenient 
hmgih, and often in such a way as to show that 
they had (luite lorgol ten or at any rate neglected 
the original jihrase; e.g., note the ajxK^opation 
Afe-.fig gan-e above, in wliicdi the negative nii and 
the helping verb di ij,re omitted, thu.s completely 
destroying the sense. Often names are so reduced 
a.s to mean the o|»posite of the sen.se ini ended. 
Tims Litgid-vig-iizi-nii-ag, ‘The king ilocs no 
cruel thing,’ \)vr<.nmisLHgal-nig d-zi-ag^ ‘The king 
does that which i.s (truel, In reducing this cla.s.s 
of names the i-hrase may be apoc,o}>ated at the 
beginning, in tiie middle, or at tlie end. Already 
in the early ]iei iod this pi'ocess has so distorted t he 
name.s that many are a comjilete m_vstery, and in 
tlie later perioils the names are almost wholly 
apocopations.*’ In the, early period at least half of 
the names are unintelligible. As an example of 
the ruthles.s manner in which names wereshortene<l 
Gonximwi Nin-&tt-gal-Lam, ‘ The queen of Shugallam,’ 
which is itself apocopated for ‘ 'I’ln; iiueen loves 
the cha[Kd Shiigallam,’ or some similar phrase. 
This name appears as Ain-Su-lam and Ain-gal-lam. 
Am-gu-bi staiuls for Ain-Sttg-gu-bi-nm-gi, ‘'i’he 
queen’s heart returns to its level,’ i.e. she cea.ses 
to he angry, a poetical phrase taken from the return 
of the raging river to its hanks. In the late period 
we have Azag-ga-ni, which would he unintelligihle 
if we did not jjossess the early form Ka-nzag-ga-ni- 
niu-h(t, ‘ He has ojiened his pure mouth.’ 

Rarely do names have any relation to ocenpa- 
1 Si'c liildau, Svmerian Llymnx and Prayers to Ain-ib, 
Philadelphia, lilll, no. 1, rev. 111. 17. 

- ‘ Kin;.', ’ in Huuieruin niunc^s refers to sonic deity. Koferciice 
to the fenii>onil Idrif; doubtful in the few names which can be 
deduced (or t.lnit inirpuse. 

C(. tiudea, Cvlmder AI 'Z. 

* Nikolski, Ihicuinents <le la j)lm ancienne^j^oque chalcUenne, 
Petro-rad, likis, no. IS IV. 

* Usually trausciibed A iy-da-pa-f’. 

8 Of. Kurisuli^u’s inscription in Cuneiform Texts of the British 
Musevin, vol. i.v. pi. 3. 

7 Allotte de la Fuve, 69 11. 

8/6. 126 III. ■ »/6. 2.10, 12. 

/(/. 120 VI. n Nikolski, rev. Ilf. 

f'-i Tlie names of the later I'criod, such as were known iij> to the 
date of publication, have been collected by Knpelbert Huber in 
his Die Persanennavirn in den Keil.'ichriftnrkvmien aus der 
Zeit der Kbnuje rvn Ur and Isin (Leipzig, 1007). This list 
contains about tj.^OO nann'S, and at least ■-.'(KHI more, chiefly from 
Dri'licm and Uimna, have since h»'en published. Unfortunately 
the author did not realize the apocoi)at*'d nature of the ruum-s 
of that period, and ills interpiclatioiis are almost wholly 
erroneous. N'evertlieless this hook represents the ttrst great 
effort to systematize Suinerian names, and is most useful. | 


tion. A prie.eit who nninaged the religiou.s ritea 
connected with a canal has the name Lugal-idig-na, 
‘The king of the I’igris,’ a short form containing 
simjily tiie title of the river-god. It i.s })erhaps no 
accident that the name of a part of Kridu, a city 
on the Persian ( Juif, occurs in the name of a fisher¬ 
man, Aniar-Subaru-(ki)t ‘The sturdy one of the 
city Sliuharu.’ * 

I. Names which represent a complete gram¬ 
matical sentence.—Names of this greai group may 
he analyzed into the followirij^ cia.sses, which do 
not pretend to be exbaustive, .since so many apoco¬ 
pated fonii.s are obscure.’ 

(1) Names referring to the cult of Mother Earth 
and her brother Tam muz : 

Dingir-sih, ‘The divine shepherd'; Dingir-hei-mu, ‘My 
divine brother’; Ama-ra-[ki-a(/], ‘lie [loves] the mother’; 
Dain-zid-inii , ‘.My faithful husband’; Diintur, ‘The little 
wader';3 K i-kiia-be.-ti-li, Nin-ki-iu-a, ‘The (piecn in a dark 
place dwells ’; ‘ In his plain . . .he sleeps’; 

Dutnu-rnu-an-ni-dug, ‘My son niakcLh Ann’; Dwtriu-nir- 
gal, ‘Thcglurioub son’; ))nn-seii, ‘The sturd.v brother’; iVin- 
ei-ih-ha-niijiinsal-zid, ‘The queen as her sistcr-mlaw is a 
failhiid wiiiuan’;'* Nin-edin-ni, ‘The queen unto Lbe plains 
(has gone forth)’ Sin-tmi da-kuii, ‘ .My queen tor (the brother) 
sig'li.M ■; j\'in->>< s-da-kuii, ‘The queen fur the brother si^hs8 
Aiin-kek-ra ki-ay, ‘The queen loves the brother’; A'in-zid-ilani- 
ki ag, ‘The queen loves the faithtul husband A'in-ni-kv{i, 
‘The queen laments ’; ^eS-da-gal-sd, ‘ The brother of the merci¬ 
ful mother . . SeS-an-edin-na, ‘The brut,her from the plains 
(has been taken) Seskur-ra, ‘The brother in the earth 
(sleeps)’; ^^eii-ki-na, ^ei-ki, ‘The brother in the earth sleeps’; 
beb-ki-erim-ma, ‘The brother in the evil earth (sleeps)’; tSeb-lu- 
dug, ‘The brother, the good man’;8 Seb-ama-ra-lci-ag, Ania- 
■ra, &e.b-ki-ag, ' The brother loves the mother'; Sei-kal-la, ‘ The 
precious brother.’ 

(2) Name.s referring to the goddess of begetting 
and the weeping mother : 

Amaen-tud, ‘The mother an high priest has begotten’; 
A nm-nianun-zid, ‘The mother lcgd,iniaLi.' si'cd (has giien)’; 
A’U'tnn-na-.suni-ma, ‘Seed she gave’; A'in-u-irii>nii}i-e ki-ag, 
The queen loves the seed’; Aina-My-ya, ‘The gracious 
uollier’; Ainadamu-di, ‘With the moLher riunciiial’; A'/n- 
‘ With the queen none compare’; A'i-a-a-aina-da- 
•I, ' Nina is an I'vcrlasting mother ’; A'iit-iiani-lnn-au-tuk, ‘ The 
queen has nosin’; 'l/iau-aina-inu, ‘ Itau is m.v mother’; <f/lau- 
atna-da-rf, ‘ iWiu is an everlasting mother’ ; <idiau-gi m-a-bix-intg, 

‘ Who is gracious like Bau’i"; dliau-zi-mv, ' Ban is my soul of 
life’; dlUt u-nikvk, ‘ I’.uu laments’; A'in-v ru-da-kiib, ‘The 
queen laments for her city’; Dha-dA'ina-mii-fiiil, ‘The creat¬ 
ing Nina has begotten’; ttNin-dun-nina-ni,a, Diin-iiiD-xx nia-inu, 
‘'I’lip <|ueen of life is my imjtber';8 Sin-iskirn-ti, ‘ L'lie queen 
a helper is’; Aii/i-mu-maila ngu, ‘My <)uecii loves the land’; 
dA!iinnar-aina-dun, ‘Ninmar is a creating mother.' 

(3) Names referring to the word of lbe gods: 

Knan-ma-ni-zid 'Ilia word is trustwfirUiy ’; t'nim-d^u- 

ru/qmk-zi-da, ‘The word of the god of .Shuru))})ak is trusi 
worlliy’; Pinim-d Pnlilla-nn-t iib, ‘’I’be wi.url of Kiilil sliakes Ui 

spoke shake the lieavens ’ ; b Enin-ud-z 
rushing storm’; i’* Enim-bi-dvg, ‘ His w 

(4) NameH taken from historical inscriptions : 

Apsu-mj-^, ‘The a%>su has been made glorious'; Alarn-kur- 

ta, ‘A statue from the mountain (iie I'uu.sed to bi- made)’;!'* 
Ama-td-hil, ‘The mother the new canal . . . ’; Hara-ir-nun, 
‘The chajiel with . . . oil he . . . ’; Ur-ir-nun, ‘The roof with 
. . . oil he . . . ’; Ijugal-ir-nun, ‘The king with ... oil has 

1 Wrongly transcribed Aniar-^a-a-ki, by acnouillac and 
Hus.sey. 

2 The examples given under each number are only a selection 
from several hundreds which are known in the more important 
classes. 

^ Allotte de la FuVe, 67. rev. 13. 

4 This name refers to the relation of Innini and GeStinanim, 
sister of Tamniuz,; see Nikolski, 19 IV. 

5 Cf. Langdon, Eriineruin and liabgkmia.n J’salms, Paris, 
1909, p. 328, ‘2‘2. 

8 Uenouilltti;, Tablettcs surtUriennes archaiques, Paris, 1909, 
no. 10, ohv. VI, 

7 Cf. Langdon, .3.30, ‘20. 8 Apoc. bekdugga. 

8 Cf. Nikolski, 6 IX. and 6 VII. 

40 Allotte de la KuJ'e, S7 II. 

II Tliis name occurs frequently as a line in liturgies (see 
l,.ang*lou, 3S, II, eU;.). 

-’Tliis is one of the favourite de.scriptioris of the Word in 
the liturgies. 

O! It is possible that the first two and last of t.he.sc examples 
do not refer to the theological doclrijie of the Word, which the 
liturgies tlescrihe as a messenger of wrath. 

14 Thureau-Dangin, 4. 4o Allotte de la Fu^e, 133 V. 
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been . . Lugal-geStten Lugal-kur-geiten, ‘The king' with 
wine of the nionntain . . . ’; i A'ig-dit-sig-^, Nig-ud-vl-shi-t‘, 
‘That whieh unto future days has been done fUtin>jI\ h'-ki- 
In-ba-giib, ‘The temple in its pla(;e has l»een fixed’; ‘iSin-pa-ki- 
bi, ‘Niripa unto his place (has been restored)’; 

‘The queen on her foundation has been raised’; Min-tir-ni, 
‘The queen upon her pedestal (has been placiedV: Sib-kngina, 
Lugal-kngiiia, Um-kaginn^ ‘The Bhejiherd (or kin^^) in Uie city 
has instituted justi(;e’; Sig-bi-gi, ‘Its brick (to iu place) he 
restored ’; ^ag-unj.-ni-6u, ‘ Unto the heart of his city lie . . . ’; 
KuT-gir-ni-Hu, Gir-ni-ba-K U, ‘The foreign land unto his foot 
he rt^iuced’; Kur-krt-ni-hu, ‘The foreign land to his hand he 
reduced ’; Sd-ukkin, ‘The judgment of the assembly'; Kingat- 
8d, ‘The chief of the assembly has decided.’ 

(5) Names taken from ineantation-toxts : 

Nfg-eriyri-har-radan-teg], ‘May the evil not ai'proach’;* 
Lugal-niii-bul, ‘May the king evil (put away)’; Ad-da-ku-rl, 
Nin-kv-t’l (see above); ‘The lord with clean 

hands (broke the spell).’ 

(6) Names referring to legends: 

Sa-dingir-ra-ne, ‘The net of the gods . - Lugal-sa- 
ku6-gal, ‘The king with a great net . . Tir-azag-gi-tti, 

‘The ('.lean forest . . .’;® Ihi-abzu-a-gnb-^nad, ‘The lord in 
the ocean . . . sleeps’; Lvgal-tir-a-grih-nad, ‘The lord in the 
forest . . . aleejiH' ; Eti-kur-ra-a-niih-nad, ‘The lord in the 
mountain . . . sleeps ’; Kn-du-azag-a-gnb-nad, Rn-azag-a-giib- 
nad, Kn-azag, ‘The lord in the iioly chamber . . . sleeps’; 
llara-urv-(t-(hih-[uad\, ‘ ... in the chapel of the city • - • 
sleeps’; d Kn-ki-nil-dngal, ‘ Enki in the wide street (of the lower 
world walks)’; /jKg/il-firida-fiu, ‘The king unto l’>idu . . 
/ywpttf-id-dc-fnd, * The king in tile month . . . begat’;’ Lvgal- 
Sni-niah, ‘ Tlie king with a mighty arm • . lAigal-md-ab-t-, 
‘My king arose from the ocean’; jVam-jiin-an-«a-(/ff»>-(/«»n. 
‘The queenship of heaven she has subdued ’; Nam-ni7i-e <i7i-ki- 
ga.77i~ga7n, ‘The queensliip of heaven and earth she has sub¬ 
dued ’; Nin-ki-gar-ab-ba, ‘Tlie queeti the holt of the sea . . . 
(i/hitigi-d-iiam'-til, ‘The divine Uungi the plant of life (has 
eaten).’« 

(7) Names referring to sacred places, cities, 
temjiles, alirines, and cult objects: 

Azag-gi-piid’da, ‘The holy reed lint’; Amar-Kifi-(ki), ‘The 
sturdy one of Kish’;® Amar-Subaru-(ki), ‘The sturdy one of 
Hliuharu ’; ® Sitharu-ki-drig, ‘ Shnliarn is a good place ’; Bara-tid 
sud-bil, 'In the cliapcl unto distant days . . .’; Iinra-7in7n- 
tar-rn, ‘In the chapel fate has been decreed (’O': /fn>a-| incj-ovf/- 
\(iaii\- 7 iu-di. ‘ . . . whose decrees in Lite chapel are not re¬ 
strained’;!') Bara-zi-k'ur-ra,'Tht‘ faithful chapel in the world 
. . A^in-/>arrt.('ya-rf, ‘Tlic queen in the everlasting chapel 

. . Ein-^-bala<j-7ii-dug, ‘Tlie <|ueen whose temple lyre is 

sweet'; Gul-baUtg, ‘The great lyre,’ apoc. ; K-giii-iiig-bi-d7i(K 
‘The temple wfiose sliadow is good,’ a\>oc. E-gik-bi-d^ig K- 
ud-j/ini-l’, ‘ The temple like the sun has risen’; *'■* K ur bi-diig, 
‘The tem]ile whose fouiuliition is good,’ a|>oc. K-7ir ; E-nl-Ii, 

‘ The temple unto distant days . ,. ’; <hgi7 -ta-pad-d(i-a7i, apoc, 
Gigir-ta, ‘By tlic wagon . . Gir-7mn-ki-d7tg, ‘The Giniun 
is a good plaice Gir iiv.n-zi-fiag-gdl, ‘The Oirnnn the hreutli of 
life’; Lugal-api7i-7ii, ‘The king the water wheel . . .’; OVin- 
gigir-sag, ‘ Almndance of the chief wagon’; Ni.7i,-fnu-nanga-ra- 
iiad, ‘My queen sleeiis in the enclosure’; Nnngara-kdg, ‘In 
the proiiitious enclosure’; Nin-ht-gal-lnin, ‘The queen in 
Shugallam . . jViurt-fctbiiuj;, ‘ Nina the good jilace.’ 

(8) Names referring to personal interests of the 
indivifJual, his birth, age, etc. ; 

A-hnd-imi., ‘The fatlieris my defence’;!** Knlil-f>ad-7n7i, 
‘ Knlil is m>'defence’ ; Ni7i-bnd-7ii diig, ‘The queen has made 
good the defence’; A'/bi-amn-mu, ’The queen is my mother’; 
d/nTiiiii-n ina mil, ‘ Itmitii is my mother’; 'Uialibar-tnrui-ttni, 
•The sun god is my mother’ (sic!); A ilingir-Tnu, ‘The 
father is ni> god’; lAigal-ab-bamu, ‘The king is my fither,’ 
apoc, Lvgnl-a-nni ; Sir aa-da-gdl, 'He lias been hroug it into 
being by tlie mighty Ann’; l/ii(jnl-aii-dn [gdl\, ‘Me has been 
brought into iieing by the king Ann’; Zi■7nu-a7^-da-^,v^l, ' b\y 


1 The meaning of the last four names is uncertein, and they 
may not hi'long under this heading. They are liere referred to 
deiiicalmiis or sacritices. 

2 Read I n-n'in il-H, hy Genouillac and Hussey. 

y Nikolski, Ifi III. ; Genouillac, 10, rev. II. 

4 Nikolski, ItlO I. 

6 Allot Ie de la Fiife, VM III., 135 VI. 

8 The reading of A DU in these names is uncertain. 

7 Nikolski, If) II. 

8 Tills seems to lie the correct interpretation with Huber, 118, 
hut tlie name is rare and the legend of the plant of life is late, 
if it occ'iirs at all in Siitnerian 

® Belongs also to the second group of names (ii.). 

10 Allotte de la Kuie, 13*,! V'll. ; cf. Thure.au-Dangin, Dif 
m 7 mri.)ir.he 7 i uiui akkiidinchen Konigsinachr\fte7x, Leipzig, 1907, 


p. 8 n. 

11 Allotte de la Fu\e, ‘230, 9. Bara, ‘ chapel,’ does not occur 
in names aft<‘r the Ur dynasty, with the exception of the obscure 
hypocoristicon Bara-ai-ya. 

/Ij I. 13 Nikolski, 19 IV. 

14 See also aiiove class (2). 

10 Refers to Enlil. “ Literally wall. 


soul has been brought into being by Ariu ’; A7nar-fiRzinu-i 
ud-svd-sii, ‘Tlie sturdy one of tiie giiiin goddess unto fat-iiwav 
days(may live)’; Dim <!/,u,f>u-d>i-git/ kd'llu- m utton af the 
nn-rcifiil Iiiiiiiii fares well ’; Ean-ni-iumi, ‘Begotten in the 
house of heaven’; SigDi-inud, ‘Begotten in the secret 
chiunlier ’; Liigal-niggd-ni, ‘The king love.s his niojieity ’ ; 2 
d 171711711-7ir-d I III, * Inniiii has created a servant’; Gr-;nn-3 ab- 
tiik, ‘My servant 14 have obtained,’ var. Ur-77u'L-tuk-a\ 
dXingirsu-ur niii, ‘1 Ningirsn (have obtained) my servant ’; 
irii-urmu, ‘1 the brother (iiave ohUiituid) my servant' ; A’oi- 
ur-mu, ‘ I the queen (iiavi- obtained) ni.\ servant’; d-t/r-riiu, 
‘I tlie father (have ohtaine<l) my servant’; i\'in i.gi-7nal-ur-bi, 
‘Ninigimal (has obtained) tier s(*rvant’; Niiigirau-lumii, ‘I 
Ningirsn (tiave obtained) my man ’; Ein lu-rrm, ‘I the queen 
(have obtained) my man ’; dJiabbar-luAini, ‘ I the sun-god 
(have obtained) my tiiaii.’ 

(9) Niiines rcfci ■, ing to the leiujiornl kings ; 

dBabbar-iiii-giib- lAHiaf-aiida, ‘.Shninasb is the defender of 

Liigalanda’ ;0 d N ind-ama- lAiqal-aiiiia, ' Niici is the niotlier of 
Liignlunda ’; lJ7~nkagina-ilEiiiil(B)-zii ‘Urukagjua km’iwetli 
Enlil’; l^nikaqina-d!<i7id-zu,^ ‘llrukagiiia kuowelii NinA’; 
Giidra-a-ab bik^iini, ‘ (Judea is fattier of the city ; dDimgi-a-a- 
imi. ‘The divine iMingi is niy father’’ [S]; <1 Diiiigi-iid sud-kii, 
‘The divine Huiigi (life) unto distaiil day s (may gi\e) ’ [s] ; dBur- 
Ni7>-a7i-7ii-ki-ag, ‘The divine Bnr-Kin loves Ann’; ‘tGiufca-['?], 
apoc. 

(10) Naine.s asserting attrilintes of the gods, 
adoration of their jiowcr, etc. : 

A-ba-mv-7ia-<ht, ‘Who can walk with him?’ apoc. A-ba-mu- 
Jirt ; !• A-iidg, ‘The kind father’; An-al-sdg, ‘Ann is kind’; 10 
An-iu-kdg, ‘Aim is he wlio sliows kindnesH’;!) PBUil-lukdq, 

' Enlil is he wiio sliows kindness ’ ; dMi’Handii la-kdg, ‘ Mesandu 
i.s lie wild shows kindness’; dNinu-lu-kig, ‘Nina is she who 
shows kindness’; dBabbar-d/mgig-iliv), ‘The sun-god is the 
/u-hird ’; dSnruppak-im-gig-ifiu), ‘ The god of .Sliuninpak is the 
Zu-hird’; Dinini-nir-gdl, ‘The son 12 Ih ('ouiiscllor ; Du7i~ig- 
gal, ‘The hero is a great gate ’; Evq'g-gnl, ‘ Tlie lord is a great 
gate ’; lAtiial d-aiiin-ma, ‘ Tlie king is endowed witli strength ’; 
lAigal-agu-zid, ‘Tlie king a sure tiara (has put on)'; *3 
di\''i7igirsv-fnf7i-zi<i, ‘Ning'-irsn a sure crown (has put on)’; 
dj'nniiii-7ru>n-zid-(hm,i* ‘ Innini a sure crown has put on ’; Bek- 
7 ii,f-iia-tiJiti, Tlie brother!* is made 111 for a crown’; Sil-t.ur, 
‘The little land)’; Lugal-ng-banda, ‘7’he king a panther,’ 
apoc. ; I’tv-vk zid, ’The snn-god is a faithful adviser.’ 

2. Names composed of construct and genitive.— 
The large group of naine.s eouiposed of a construct 
and genitive arose from the desirt;, common to all 
peoples, of appejtling more strongly to tlie person¬ 
ality of the individual. They belong logically to 
the* names umler class (8) above, for thi.s more 
Unman sentiment found ex\)ression even among the 
forniH designed to \)e NviioWy aiistraet and tiieologi- 

I This name is usually written Atnar-ezen and is confined to 
the early period, where it is very common. 

•z Eig-gd -iniiickurit, ‘property,’ refers to the owner of the 
name.' ' In th«' early period we have also Ni)i-7iig-pd-ni 
(Allotte de la EiiVe, ‘280 VH.), and in the lute iieriod E'in-iiig-ga- 
7 na, which is didicult; ma jirohahly reiiresents a ^'erl) dropped 
at the end. More cornnion in the late period is the formNip- 
ga-dlnnini, ‘The projierty of Innini (um 1).’ This form is 
rendered into .Semitic by Miikkur-dJtmini, Ei'mrli-d/rinmi. 

8 Names ('oiitaniing nr-nin. are still olisciire to the present 
writer, as also those with lu-iriv ; lu can also mean ‘slave.’ 
The renderings are tentative. These names disapiiear before 
the Ur «lynastv and obviously point to some peculiarity of 
ancient life. 

4 Refers to some deity. 

6 Nikolski, bill. “ The texts tiavo su. 

’ From Gungi, seroml king of the Ur dynasty, onw'ard to the 
end of all the Sumerian city dy iiiisties the kings were regarded 
as gods, and hence their names enter into p('rsf)Mal names with 
the same force as that of a real deity. A selection of such 
names is placed here only for convenience. Each name iielongs 
to the class indicaled in the hnickel.s. [Also Giidea, the 
patesi of Liigash in the middle period, ajipears in projier iiamee 
as a god, hut his own inscriptions neitlier recognize him as a 
deity nor do they menfion Ids cult.) 

8 This class is designed to cover a large niiscellaneous group 
of names wiiich cannot he reduced to more special analysis. 
Natnrallv many names assigned to the first nine classes could 
be grouped here. 

I* Names of this type passed into Semitic in such forms a« 
Ma7i.nu-7n<jl)ir-ku, 'Who is his rival?', Ma7inii-kiinaS<inia6, 
‘ WMio is like Shamash?’, and were popular to t lie end of Baby¬ 
lonian history. Both Babylonian and Hebrew names of this 
type appear to tiepend on the Sumerian prototy pe. 

' 1" Kemiered into Semitic hy A miAmidaitimik, ‘Anu shows 
kindness.’ dnn-dnmii:, ‘ Ann is kind.’ 

II This seems to he the most prohahle inteqrretotion of lii-kdg, 
on analogy of A’in-I'a-fi-G' ‘ Tiie queen is slie that, gii eth life.’ 

1’2 Tamn'mz. 13 Thi.s may have a lunar reference. 

14 Sniiiikit-dim. 

•OTammiiz. Or perhaps read Sck-rnr-Unilua-tifm, ‘The 
brother hears the decrees of Ann.’ So the present writer would 
explain also En-an-na-tuin, Ein-a7).-7ia-tum, ljugal-an-na-tum, 
and zin-tm-fum, all with apocopatea rne. 
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cal. In analyzing this group of names, we aim ai 
distinguishing them on the basis of the philoJogica. 
meaning of the first element which characterizes 
tlie individual’s relation to the gods, sacred places, 
and cult objects. It was natural that the profount; 
sense of humility and sorrow which characterized tlie 
Sumerians’ religion from the beginning, and gradu¬ 
ally deej»ene<l in their religious life, found expres 
sion in their onomatology. And, as the austert 
vi(5w of life grew ui)on them, fondng every note o 
joy and exuberance from tlieir liturgies, so alst 
the tendency to employ names exjiressing dej)end 
eiice njxui the gods increased. Since this aspect o 
religion was common to both Sumerian and Semite 
(although in a lesser degree to the latter), we can¬ 
not say that Semitic names of this tyjM; are mere 
translations from the Sumerian. Early Semitic 
names in the Sargonic era ^ have no forms like 
A7rie,lL'ikiar, ‘Man of Ishtar,’ W nrad-1ahtar, 
‘Servant of Ishtar,’ A mat-Ishtar, ‘Handmaid of 
Ishtar.’ Not until the Ur and Isin periods do we 
meet with Semitic names of this kind and Semitic 
names of grouj) i. also. These are translations of 
Sumerian types, and it is probable that all Semitic 
Habylonian names which rej>roduce pure Sumeriar: 
types are due to borrowing. (Genuine Semitic Baby 
Ionian names express family relationship or peculiar 
bodily defects or traits, and, where they do express 
attributes of deity, they lack that theological and 
liturgical nature which characterizes the Sumerian 
names. The Semitic names of the construct and 
genitive type, which begin to abound in the docu¬ 
ments of Or and Isin, are in all probability mostly 
formations borrowed from one of the classes of 
group ii, which here follow ; 

(1) Amar-dSin, ‘The sturdy one of Sin,' Semitic Bar-'Wn; 
Amar6tA>t ‘ The sturdy one of the shepherd ’; 2 Amar-d/'A , * The 
sturdy one of the god/*/I Amar-ttuti, ‘The sturdy one of IN inj- 
sun ’ Arnar-Car-an, ‘The sturdy one of the Taran ’ ;■* Amar- 
Mama, ‘The sturdy one of the goddess Mama’; (‘2) d.Shi, 

‘The mercy of Sin,’ Semitic Girnif-itn; Bd-ba-Ma-ma, ‘The 
mercy of Mama ’; Baba-^il-a, ‘ The mercy of the caretaker ’; 
Bd-ia-dEnlil, ‘The mercy of Entil'; Baba-l buh, ‘The mercy of 
the pure one’; BaSa-^ab-dar, ‘The mercy of Ishtar*; (3) Gim- 
ama, * Handmaid of the mother goddess,' Semitic, Amat-ummi ; 
Gim-dfiau, ‘ Handmaid of Bau’; ' Handmaid of 

the god Shulsige,’apoc. (Hm-bul; Gim-R-anna, ‘Handmaid of 
the temple Eunna'; Gim-knn-mg, ‘Handmaid of the chief 
reservoir*; Oim-ib, ‘Handmaid of the Ib*;» Gim-id-edin-iia, 


J No adequate collection of names, cither Sumerian or 
Semitic, has yet been made from tlie Sumerian and Semitic 
texts of the Sargonic and post-Sargonic periods. The names in 
the stele of Mani^tusu have been arranged liy Scheil, ht'lfija- 
tionen Perse, Paris, 1900, ii. 41-62, and partly studied by liosch- 
ander, ZA xx. 246-:{0‘i. A collection of names from the 
Sargonic period is given by Dhnrme in BASS vi. 63fT., hut 
the author did not undersUtid the ai»ocopated nature of the 
names written in Sumerian, and translated most of them into 
misleading Semitic forms. Names of that period written in 
Sumerian were probably pronounced as such even when they 
are names of Semites. In this period there are names !ju- 
dNind, ‘ Man of Ninil,’ but not A-we-il-d^inn ; Ur-dEnki, but 
not Warad-dRnki. 

a AlloLte de la Puye, 69 III. 3 Ib. 92 II. 

* A sacred place (?); cf. (fr-tar, [Tr-tar-md-a ; Nikolski, 19 
IV. The above form occurs in Allotte de la Fuye, 96, rev. III. 
Note the A mor-7na-ft-an (Huber, 86). 

6 Transcription uncertain. The first element of this group is 

one sign, originally = NAand later seems to be re¬ 
duced to &(J simply. But the old form persists even in the late 
period; cf. KA +SA-dNintud {U7' 4, 18A 17) with ^If-dRinsun 
(CT 8, 20, 24). The original was confused with 

another sign KA + KAli\ cf. KA-\-KAR-k-^A-dUtu {CT 8, 
47A 24); KA + RAli-\.&A-dSin {C'T 10, 46, ‘212.66, R. 6), and 
finally we have KA + KAR in the texts of Ur and Isin. All 
these corrupt forms we shall designate by .’5(7 (A), KA -f KA R + 
i§A (B), KA +KA R (C). The Semitic rendering was inosi pro¬ 
bably yimillu. The Semitic name.'i of the Sargonic period liave 

invariably, as well as the Sumerian names of that period. 

<5 Written 6. 

7 Written B In Legrain, Le Temps des mis d’Ur, Paris, 19P2, 
no. 314, 6. 

8 Written B in Huber, 163, and Tiegrain, 342, 6, hut A in 
most cases (Huber, 164), and in Semitic names of the yammur- 
abi period &IT is almost the only form employed. 

3 A sacred place. 


'Handmaid of the river of the plain’; Gim-bugallam, ‘ Hand¬ 
maid of the Shugaltam *1 ; (4) Lu-dBau, ‘ Man of Bau,* Semitic 
Atnel-dBau; Lu-dAb-ir-nun, ‘Man of Abirtmn';2 Lu-db-tdg- 
azaij, ‘ Man of the holy Abtag ’; ^ Lii-dRabhar, ‘ Man of the sun- 
god’; Lii-dEind, ‘Man of the goddess Nin&*; lAt-^ubaru, 
' Man of Shuharu '; 1 Xiii-Kitui-(ki), ‘ Man of Nina ’; i Lu-ind-yur- 
ra, ‘Man of the crescent-shaped boat’ Lii-gib-gar-ra, ‘ Man of 
the carriage.* 3 

These are the only names of this kind known in 
the nre-Sargonic period. The expression ‘ man of ’ 
is clearly of later origin than the other classes, 
and becomes more frequent in the Sargonic and 
post-Sargonic texts. In the late period names 
with Lii become prolilic and vie in po{)uJarity with 
those hegirining with Ur. 

(b) Pr-* dJSau, ‘.Servant of Bau,’ Semitic Warad-Bau; Ur- 
dlJnmu-zi, ‘Servant of Tammuz’; Ur-dNingirm, ‘Servant of 
Ningirsu’; Ur-dNiinnin, ‘ Servant of Ninsiin’; Ur-gigir-sag, 
‘Servant of the cliuf wagon';® Ur-SnigaUam, ‘Servant of the 
Shugallarn ’ ;3 lTr-ti-ra-a&, ‘Servant of Llie Tirash ’;8 Ur-nigm, 

‘ Servant of the secret chamber’;® Ur-ig-gal, ‘Servant of the 
great gate’; Ur-eiigur, ‘Servant of the sea’;® Ur-kun, 
‘Servant of the reservoir.’*^ 

In the texts from the Sargonic period onward it 
is not always easy to decide whether a name is to 
be read in Sumerian or translated into Semitic. 
As in all departments of literature the Semites 
often represented tlieir own words by the equiva¬ 
lent Sumerian ideogram, so also, in writing their 
own names, especially those Inirrowed from the 
Sumerian nomenclature, they frequently turn part 
of it, or all of it, into Sumerian—a practice 
continued to tlie end of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. When the Semites first came into contact 
with the Sumerians (which took jilace as early as 
the era of Ur-Nitiil, c. .S50C) B.C.), tlie^^, of course, 
employed their own Semitic methods in assigning 
names. Most of the deities employed in these 
names are Sumerian, hut the gratiimatical con¬ 
structions are Semitic ; e.fj., the name Ik-rxi-ub-R-a, 

‘ The god Ea has shown ifavour,’ found on the stele 
of Mani.stusii, has the verb before the subject— 
which is irnpo.ssihle in Sumerian. These early 
f^omites spell out their names fihonetically, as 
Sar-ru-ki-in, ‘ 'I’he king Is faithful,’ Snr-ga-li-&ar-ri, 

‘ The king of all is my king,’ names of the first and 
fifth kings of the first Semitic dynasty. But they 
soon learned to turn these names into Sumerian, 
Aid in the same period we have Sar-rxi-GI-i-li, 
Sharrukln is my god,’ in which ki-in i.s represented 
>y the Sumerian gi, which means ktnu, ‘faithful.’ 
'faturallj this name wa.s fironounced throughout 
n Semitic. But, when the entire name was turned 
nto Sumerian, the problem arises as to whether 
.he Semites really pronounced it in Sumerian as it 
was written or translated it into Semitic. Occa- 
lionally the scribe adds a Semitic phonetic com- 
ilement to the Sumerian sign to indicate that the 
lign is to he rendered into Semitic. The best 
Assyriologist-s agree in translating all names 
clearly Semitic by nature, whether written wholly 
>r partiaJl}' in Sumerian, into Semitic. I'liis 
tfitement apjilies to the Sumerian fieriod and 
n centres w here the population was mi.xed. In a 
tame clearly Sumerian in form, like Su-m,a-ma, 
'riie mercy of Mama,’ it is highly improbable that 
.he reading Avas Gimil-Mnnia even when given to a 
Semite. 'I'owardH tlie end of Snmurian inthieiice 
and from the period of complete Semitic supremacy 
all names, whether Semitic or Sumerian in form, 
were rendered into Semitic. But iliHiculties on 
-his point during the transition period of the Ur 
1 A Bacred plaee. '2 Allotte de la Fiiye, 187 I. 

3 A cult ob)e<;t. 

* .Sumerian avoids the ordinary word for ‘ slave,’ riif.aft, in the 
irnuitioii of its proper names, prohalily because of tiie associa- 
ori Mijgge.sted by tliis vvf)rd. In the .siim-tolal of Sumerian 
lines tills formation with Pr far surpusses in popularity all 
her classes. The element was popular in names of the early 
eriod ami continued so to the end. 

® A cult object. 8 A sacred place. 

III tbe N'.ppur Collection of the University Museum of 
*bil;i<iflphia the writer copied a fragmeiil of a large tablet 
lontaiiilng a list of at least 3(ni uatiies begiiuiiiiif with Ur. 
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and Isin dynasties will never be settled. lUne ue 
have Semites bearing nure Sumerian naitu'> .-iiid 
written in Sumerian. In all .'-m li eases it i.*^ ^^afel 
to render the name as it is written. , 

LiTKiiATiTRR.~i. Early rkrioIk—UL. Allotte de la FuVe, 
Documents prt'sargonir/ucH, Piiri«, lOOS-13 (three tasei. not 

yet, complete ; only lexis); H. de Geiiouillac, Talil>-ttes su nn n- 
eniies archnuiues, do. litOU (lexis and lists ol name") ; M, 1. 
Hussey, Sjitnehan TahLets in the Haruani Semitic Mueeum, 
Harvard .Semitic Series, vol. iii., Leip/.ie, 1!)!^! (t.e\t.M and list 
of namcH); M. Nikolski, Dnrumrnts de ta pins nncienur epii'/ne 
chaldei’nne dr la cdllcction /ji.klmtr.hrff, Pelro^^rad, l»ns (t»“\ts 
and list ol names); F. Thureaii-Dangin, Denieil. de lahhitis 
chaldt‘enneH, Paris, IDO.'l (lexis l-7fi are pre Sargonii-, and many 
of the namcH are included in ifie list of tienoiiiliac ( 

ii. SAROoiYfC AM) t‘(isrSA/(in>.\ir rS'HiH) f/.v'//. rnn I’R 
nFA^.4,s’7’K. —liisl ol names holh Hiimeriun and .Semitic hy P 
Dliorine, HASS vi. pt. ;l, pp. tiH -hS (inchnics only names of the 
Sarj^'-onic pencil taken from lexis 77-17v» in Tlinrciui-I lanmn’s 
^ olume [see ahovej). Names on the slele of .Maiiisinsu are li-led 
in V. Scheil’s cd. of this text, iJidrijntum rii /V/sc, ii.. •‘an-. 
190U; F. Thureau-Dangiu, Innentuire des taldrttrg dr 'i'rHn, 
do. nno (lexis and summaries in translulion) Kor the 
middle period the only tcxtfl arc in Thureiui-Hanjrin. 

A few texts of lii-slorical and religionscharucti r from the period 
of Guliiim are listed in S. Langdon, IJistoneal and /{eliitmue 
Textn, Munich, U>I4. p 3. 

iii. PKninl) OF Ur AND ISIN .—List of names ami a slndy of 
Sumerian nomenclature fiy E. Huber, Die Dersonennnmen in 
den lieilschriftarlcundcn, Leipzig, ]i)07; Tlmreau-Dangtn, 
2fi 1-420(lexis); H. Radau, Eiirln ilafm/oninn History, London. 
I»0()(lexl8and partial list of names); G. A. Reisner. 'I’empr/in- 
kunden aus Telloh, Berlin, 1001 (texts and list of names); G. 
A. Barton, Haeerforo Library Collection of Cuneiform Tablets, 
Philadelpiila, 1005-14 (texts and list of names lin pt. iii )); 
Cuneiform Texts in the, British Museum, vols. i. |lS0<i|, lii. 
(ISOS]! V. [1808], vii. (1800J, ix. 11000), x. [lOOO), xxxii. (1012); H. de 
Gcnouillac, Invent a ire des lablettes de. Trllo, Paris, 1011 (texts 
and sumiuaries in tninslution) ; L. Delaporte, I noetdaires des 
table.ttes de 7'ello, do. 1012 (texts and siimmurieH in iransla- 
lion) : R. J. Lan, Did Babylonian Temple liecords, New York, 
Ut06 ; H. de Geiiouillac, Tablettes de l.frehem, Paris, 1011 
(texts and list of names). La Trimvaille de Drihem, do. 1011 ; 
S. Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Drthein, do. loll 
(n.atnes ineliided in (lenoiiillac, 'Trouimille)\ W. M Nesbit, 
Sumerian Records from Drehein, Nn'R York, lOH ; A. Poebel, 
Babylonian l^eijaland Business Documents, Philadelphia, I'.ino 
(lexis and list); L. Legrain, IjC Temjis des roisd'Cr, Paris, 
1912 (texts and li.st of names) ; G. A. Barton, * Ueligious llono p 
lions underlying Sumerian Names,’ J/lf>.S’, 1911, pp. 3i;>-0’.0). 

iv. On the reading of Semitic names with .Smneriiin tdemeiits, 

A. Poebel, Die sumerischen I’ersonennamen zur Zed der Dyn¬ 
astic von Larsamund der ersten Dynastic oon Babylon, \ir*is\a.\\, 
1010. .S. liANGDON. 

NAMES (Syriac).‘—A.s the lan^riiai^e wliicb 
we now know fis Syriac i.8 only tbo Christian 
literary form of Aramaic, ami does not in it.s 
essential clianieteristics difler from the lan^oiage 
sjioken in Palestine in the time of Clirist, tiny 
investigation of the system of persomil iionien 
clature in Syriac naturally beirins with the N T. 
Tlie Semitic names borne by the .Jeyvs of the 1st 
cent. A.D, yvere as a rule either old Hebrew names 
or Aramaize.d forms of such, and the names of 
jiurely Aramaie origin existing in the N T are few 
in number. We have, however, clear instances in 
the two female names Martha (‘Mistress’) and 
'rabil lia (‘ (bizelle ’), and another is almost eertaini v 
to be reeog:Tiized in Silas (Sbila^ ‘ Asked’), which, 
though exactly equivalent to the Hebrew Saul 
(Sluihl), can hardly he a more /Vramaization of 
it.® Aramaie al.^o are the tliree ijuasi-jiatronymies 
Harahhas (liar Ahh,a=‘Son of Kjither’), Iiarsa.has. 
ami liarnaha.s (see UDB and DCG , s.vn.), and the 
name (’iqihas (KIiiplia= ‘ Stone’) l>estowe<l by 
Christ nyion Simon. 'The last three, however, 
were not names in the ordinary sense of the word, 
hut ayqiellal ives given late in life, and would there¬ 
fore naturally he in the |»ojiular language. Kor 
the earliest Syriae Christian names yve iiiiist look 
to Edessa, the home of tlie Syrian Chureh and the 
birthplace of the literary language ; but the lirst 
which meet ns—those of tlie legendary hisimps 
Addui and Aggi—are of uncertain derivation, and 

f In this art. Ass. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3 
vols., lloii.f, 171!»-‘28; Wriglit== \V. Wright, Catalogue, of the 
Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 3 pis., Ijondon, 187(1-72. 
For well-known namCB references are omitted. 

s Tabitha is also equivalent to Zibiah (2 K 12*). 


til.."c 1)1 III. Mr more historical successors, P L WT 
\iii. X .a iil./..ttiiiu is uncertain) and Kuna, are not 
mill Ii dealer.' Another name borne by an early 
Sy I iaii Clii istian i.s tliat of the celebrated Gnostic 
will cl 111 the Srd cent.. Bar Uaisan ( = ‘8on of the 
Hai-an,’ t he river on which Edessa stood) ; hut, as 
III- was tlie son of hcatlien parents, this eannot 
piopi-ily he described as a Christian name. Of the 
mimes iioine by Syriae-speakiiig Christiana, especi- 
nll.v tliose who lived witliin the empire, a large 
pioj.onion are of Greek, Latin, or Biblical origin ; 
iiiid. "iiiee the true Synac names are of similar 
eliaia* ter to Hebrew names, it is not necessary 
licit- to di.scnss the .system of nomenclature in 
ili-t.iil. I'he mnjority of them, as in Hebrew, have 
a delinite leligious origin; and, as in Hebrew, 

I lie leligious names are divided into two main 

I la.sse.s : (1) tlio.se which have some relation to the 
pcrsiiii heating the name or his parents, and ex- 
pie->s gralilmle for liis birth or (leyieiidence upon 
(iDil, ami (gi t lio.se which merely express a gimeral 
religious sentiment. Tlie fotiner class are by no 
im-ans jteciiliar to the Semitic languages, hut are 
lo he found al.so in Greek (Theodore, Theodotus. 
Hmdorus, Atimnodorus, and many others), and in 
.sitdi late Lat in names as Deiisdedit and Adeodatus ; 
Imt foi the latter, unless the name Deogratias is 
a.ssigued to this elas.s, it would he hard to find 
paialhds among Aryan peoples except the strange 
na.mes adopted by the English Puritans of the 17th 
cent., though names of virtues such as Irene, 
Sophia, Grace, Menty, etc., have some resemblance 
to I hem. The exact meaning being often obscure, 
Imwexer, it is not always easy to assign a name 
de.liiiildy to one class or the other. 

(I) Of those which belong to what may be called 
the per.Honal cla.s.s the most obvious are Yal)allahfi,= 
‘God gave’(cf. Elnathan, Deiisdedit), Yahyeshu’® 
= ‘.Iesus gave,’ Maryah ® ‘ The Lord gave,’ and 

Maraii'aiueli * = ‘ Our Lord is with him.’ The 
names Dadyeshu’ and Yc-shu dad — ‘ .Jesus is friend’ 

II f. .Icdidiiili) seem to he a commendation of the 

child to the divine protection, and the names 
Sliuhhaliiuiraii ‘Glory to our Lord,’ and Shub^ikl- 
yesiin ‘ Glory to .Je.sus’ (cf. Deogratias) proh- 
ahly express special rather than general thanks- 
giv ing. 'I'he name A jihninhiran ’ = ‘ Our Lord has 
resii.ied me’ (cf. Kestitutus) is apparently intended 
to des(Mihe the spiritual .state of the person hearing 
t-lie name ; and on this analogy'‘’rninyeslm' * shouhl 
probably he rendered ‘.Jesus ha.s answered me,’ but 
in ibis <-ase the object of tlie verb seems to he the 
parenl, iml the i-hild ; though, even if we render it 
‘ .le.su> is K cloud,’ it would seem, like Yeshu’ilad, 
to he a commendation of the child to the protec- 
ti .11 of Ghrist., ami sliould therefore he included in 
tills class. 'I'lie name of the hishoi> of Edessa at 
Nicjea apjiears as loAIZu) and and 

may he transerihetl as Ithaliilha (‘Goil is’) and 
placed in tlie general class, or as Aithillahri (‘God 
i.roiiglil ') and ).laced in the personal cla.ss. 'I'o the 
pc)>...iial class also belong lEriklia‘ Blessed ’ (cf. 
Benedi( iiis, Eulogius, Maeaiius); Hiha=‘Given’ 
(cf. |)onatns); Shila = ‘Asked’ (cf. Kogatus), 
to whicli riderenee has been made above ; Z'‘bina^® 

I To llic iiamcH of ihe leKenrtary biatiops Bar Sh^lama and Bar 
S:iiii\:i amt oilicrH in Ihe Doctrine of Addai, ed. (L BhillipH, 
Ij.ni.loii, lS7n, n-fi-reni-v i« made later. 

" In N.-Miorittii Syr., Ye«hu' 18 vocalized Islio'. In this art. it 
iBHlwaiH WMlleii YcHhu'. 

Duel. A dll., p. 1 ; AsS. i. 192, 193. 

* As". iii. I. L.!», 4H(), 482. 

B Di 111. I ISO. 22.5, 479, 2. 646. 

H //. 111 . 1 4.S.S, 490, 2. 16. 1 lb. iii. 1. 187, 217. 

« lb. i. 14. iii. 1. :;49, 144. 

w //. i. ;l.59. This name might be placed in another category ; 

Ass. i. 16, ii. 30. Cf. (Kiis. 11K vl. IS. Mart.. 

Dal IX. 5). See also Ezr lU*;*, where the name is Aram., 
1 noi Hell. 
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NAMES (Syriac) 


= ‘ Bon^^lit ’; arid the odd name Barlalui * = ‘ Son 
of G(ai/ to whicli sudi naiiH‘>. as 'riieo^enes am: 
Diof^enes are not re.ally jcirallel.s. Names he- 
ginnin;j; with ’’lied or'Abd* (‘slave’), which art 
very common in Arabic, and of whitdi we have 
instances in tlu; O'l’ in Obadiah, Obedetlom, am 
A)je<lneyo>, seem in pre-(3hri.sLian times to havi 
been in use a mono the: Syrians, for in the I)fir/riv 
of Afidni and tlie Aiicirnt Sf/riac iJornoicnfs vAiitov 
by VV. (.’nrettm (Ia>ndon, 1864) several nameM ol 
this kind oeenr—^ 5 , 7 ., '“bed Nbilm® = ‘ Slave o' 
Nebo,’ ‘“bed Sliemsli Slave of tin; Sun,’ '“bet 
Sbriddai ® ‘ Slave of SInuldai,’ and '“besh'*lama, i.e. 

“bed Sli'l/ima “ -- ‘ Slave of peace ’ (where the autlien 
tieity of tbe names, or at least the evidence for 
the existence of nafiies of this type, does not 
dcfiend on the historical character of the |tersons 
mentioned) ; a mart yr named'“bed llaiklA'' (‘Slave 
of the tcm]d(i’) snilmed in Sapor’s persemition ; in 
a 6th c.erit. MS we have* a name ’“l»ed I'd **(* Slave 
of El’); in the same century we fiml an a\itho 
named ’“bed M“s!iili (‘Slave of Ghrist’), ami a 
'"bed Yeshn'^“ (‘Slave of .b‘sns’) wa.K nearly con 
ternjiorary with the Arab invasion. Up to thif- 
j>eriod Christian nanuis of this kind were apjiar 
ently very rar<n but,)M'rha]»st.hrouoh Arab inlluenec 
the name'"heil Yeslni is from this time forward ol 
not uruiomimm oeeurrenee. With the exceptions, 
however, of this name and “l)ed M'shih it wonid 
be hard t.o fiml a name, of this type. for'‘'h(‘d Allaha " 
(*SI;ive of (Jod ’) is a mere translation of the Arab. 
'Abd Allah. 

(2) Cf the second class of relip:ious names the 
cleare.st. in.st.anc(!s are Kamyoshu' = ‘ elesns has ris(m 
(from the dead),’ Yeshn* d“nal) *“= ‘ Jesns has risen 
(as a hI/HI'),’ Kaniyeshu'—‘ de.sn.s is exalted’ (of. 
Jehoram), Yeslin' ba.kliar bJesns is the lirst-horn,’ 
Ye.shii' z“kha‘®-—‘ Je.sn.s ha.s eonnuered,’ Mar.-in- 
z“klni ‘ ()ur Lord has eominered, S“liha/“klia ''^ = 

‘TluMh’oss has <xm((uere(l,’'rh“i-iHye.shu’ ‘.bisus is 
upri{j:ht,’ a,ml ^br.shu' sahran ‘ .Itssus is our hope.’ 
From tin; last it is clear that Siiharycshu' means 
‘.lesiis is hope,’ not ‘ Hope of ’ (or ‘ in’) ‘.lesus’ ; 
and on the analogy of (hese w'ords we nmst infer 
that I,T®na,ny(*shii' (cf. Hananiah, Hannibal) meainH 
‘Jesus i.s pra.ee,’ not ‘(iraee of Jesus,’ and 
should therefoia! he placed in this ealepory. On 
the same analopy also it appears (hat |{“rikhyeshu’ 
should be rendered ‘Jesus is blesscid,’ not, ‘ P.lesscd 
of Jesus’; and tlie existenct? of a name B'*rikb.se:- 
byfineh *' (‘ lile.ssed i.s his will’) places this Ixyoml 
doubt. The last, however, is fierlnijis an eN)»ves- 
sion of resipnation referring to .some event »n the 
life of the ]ta,rents, and in that ea.se .‘'hoiild he 
assipned to the first class of names. 'I'lie name 
Abhai (‘The father is living’), if tbe iatluu is 
God, belong.s to tbe general class, but, if it refers 
to some event in the life of the natural father, to 
the per.sonjil clas.s. 

li(!.side.s these two main (!ategorie.s we liml akso 
a (da.ss of .semi-religious name.s which express 
moral or .sjiiritual qualities or comlifions— e.g., 

1 Ase. i. 8;i, 401, 413, 436. 

a ‘abed in W. Syr., ’Abd in Nestorian. The form ’«bed ih used 
in this arlirle. 

« Doci. Add., p. 34 4 Jh. p. 17, 

CureLon, p. ‘3.3 ; but see J. Marquart, Osteurop. und ostaeiat. 
Streifzihjf, l.eipziK', 1903, p. 296. 
fl Doci. Add., p. 36 (Cureton, ‘ Bar Shefilma’). 

7 As.s. I. 18.'-.. « Wrisfht, p. 1043. » Ass. iii. 1. 198. 

10 Jb. iii. J. 141. 11 Wriifht, p. 713. 

I'J As.s ii. 342. iii. 1. 193. 13 J(,, ij. 412. 

14 BarbebneuH, Chronicon Kcclesiasticum, ed. J. B. Abbelooi 
and T. J. Ijauiv. Bou'ain, 187‘2-77, i. 313. 

10 Ase. ii. 210, 4 I.''*, 4 70,478, iii. 1. 441. 
l« /b. iii. 1. 481, 488, 2. 

17 Jb ii. 388, iii. 1. Ill, 178. 8«liba is probably only a shorten- 
irii^ ol this Tlie ivaine might also be rendered ‘The Crucified 
lias coininered ’ 

18 Jb. iii. 1. 14‘2. 1» /b. iii. 1. 141. 

20 Jb. iii. 1. 276. M Jb. ii. 431, iii. 1. 167. 

22 /b. ii. 605, iii. 1. 6Sd. 


I.Iauana * = ‘ Gracious ’ (cf. ilauan, llanno, Chari¬ 
ton), Zakh.'ii ‘ Innocent ’ (ef. Heb. Zoceai = Zax- 
Xa?os, and Innocentiiis), Nasiba ‘ Hlnstrious ’ (cf. 
Cleon, Eucie.s),aml Haliib— ‘ Loved ’ (cf. Apajtetu.s),^ 
and names derived fiom tbe day on wliicb the child 
was horn, such day always having some rtdipious 
.signilicance (c,f. Noel, I’asehulis)— e.g., I>aihadh“- 
shahha® - ‘ Son of Suiulay.’ liar ‘ Arubtha ’ “ = ‘ Son 
of Friday,’ Yalda’ and liar Yaldri** = ‘ Nativity ’ 
and ‘ Son of the Nativity.’ and l)enha = ‘ E)>ipbany.’ 
liar Saunia = ‘Son of tbe fast’ also perhajis ihmotes 
birth during Lent. Deuba is indeed t(K> common 
to allow us to think that all bearers of the name 
were l>orn on the Epij>liany ; but licit her were all 
Nocl.s ])orn on (Christmas Day, and a name, when 
once e.stabli.she<l, i.s perpetuated by tradition. 
Finally, we may add nanic\s of humility such as 
Z“'nia ” —‘ Small,’ and Makhikha ‘ Jiowly.’ In 
strange contrast to t hese are Mara “ = ‘ laird,’ M&ri 
= ‘My lord,’ Mai tlul ‘ Mistress ’ (.see above), 
Marutha = ‘ Lorilship,’ Slnilita ‘‘ = ‘ Ruler,’ Rahlmla, 
a corruju ion of Jiabhuna—‘ Teacher,’ and ivayunm 
— ‘ I’resident.’ Such names can hardly he said to 
hav<‘ any religimis .signilicance ; and, if there is 
any such signilicance in the numerous nanu!.s which 
express relationship, it is lost, to us. 'I'liese names 
are Abhft. = ‘ Father,’ Abl)i'^=‘TMy father,’ Alia^^ 
-‘ Lrother,’ Hal hi My sister,’ Dada—‘ Umde,’ 
and thetwostranpenames Alnulahu ‘ Hisfather’s 
hrot her,’ atid A limlenimeh = ‘ li i.s mother’s brother,’ 
Of the last two the former can be jiaralleled by 
the lleh. Ahab and the latter by the Rahylonian 
Ahiuinmi.s.su ; and it has been suggested that they 
point to an aneitmt, practice of inet'st, or t hat they 
express a wish that the child may grow up the 
brother, i.e. the helpiu-, of lii.s father or his mother ; 
blit neither expla,nation is rpiite sat.isfactory. 
(hirious also are tbe name.s whicli expres.s ago. In 
the ca.'^e of Halmsa^^* we might .supjiose that the 
hearer had no younger brothers or sisUirs and the 
n.’ime ‘Ihihy’ stmdv to him thronpdi life, and we 
can also imagine that two hrot hers mipr:ht he known 
as Kashish‘^ (‘ Old’) and 'I’alyit (‘ Vomig’); hut 
why a,ny child shoiihl have lieen named Saba (‘Old 
man’) is a more dillieult matter. The word was 
used, however, like tiie Greek y/pu)v, for a hermit, 
and, as we also lind a name Ij' bisha^' (‘Keidnse’), 
it may he a name of dignity of the same kind as 
those ment ioned above, d'lie name.s Sahda (‘ Mar¬ 
tyr’), liar Salide (' Son of martyrs'), and Sahduna^^ 
(‘Little martyr’) were probably originally given 
to ebihlren born during a time of persecution, 
pos.sibly to jiostliunions sons ot martyrs, and liar 
Sliebya--* (‘Son of a captive’) and liar Samya^* 
(‘Son of a blind man’) must have referred to the 
(diild's parenta.pe. Sbemsbi (‘My siin’) sounds 
like a term of endearment, but may be a relic of 
snn-worsliij) (ef. Samson). (,)f names derived from 
animals (ef. Leo, Ursula), of wliich .several are 
found in Heb. [nee U DB, s.v, ‘ Name.s, Proper’), the 
J lb. iii. 1. 81. 2 //,. iii. 1. 23J. 2 /b. iii. 1. 199, 2. 440. 

4 The name B'-rikti.a, uivcn iihuvc under the first class, perhaps 
really tielongs to t.iiia calegor.N . 

5 Wright, p. 1068 The shortened form Habla’shab is also 
Found (/6, p. 707). 

«.». l\ N. Laiift, Anecdota Syriaca, Leyden, 1862-76, ii. 28*2. 

7 Wright, f>. 1069. 

8 S. E. and S. Assemani, Bibl. Apost. Vat. Codd. MSS 
CalaliK/iti;, Rome. 1766-f>9, ii. 369. 

» Ahs. i. 117, 42.''>, ii. 68, 226. 

10 Jb. ii. 2.60. 388, iii. 2. 102 ; Wright, p. 16. 

11 Martin and Maryiin are perhaps rliininntives of this. It is 
unliki-l.v that Marun has an\ ihing lo do with the Or. Maron. 

12 Ass. iii. 1. 176, 294 ; Wright, p. 1068 

13 Ass. ii. 227. i'* Jb. iii. 1. 479. 497, 2. U6. 

1» lb. i. 190. 1« Ib. i. br.i, ii. .387, .396, 

17 F.G. Ulmer, Die semil. Eipe/inaitien /m A I..eipzig, 1901, 

.1. 14 ; U. Ranke. J>ie J'erxonennarnen der JJanunurabidynastie, 
Miinioh, 1902, p. 37 ; EBi, 8.V. ‘Names.’ 
i« Ass. iii. 1. 142. 1» Wright, p. 1098. 

20 lb. p. 64S, 11.36. *1 Ass iii. 1. 469. 495. 

23 Ib. fi. 40.3, 410, 416, 417, iii. 1. 82, 106, 119, 142, 2‘29. 

23 Jb. i. 188. 24 Doct. Add., p. 36. 2& Ass. i. 240. 



NAME OP GOD (Jewish) 


pit'X'iit writer known, besules Tahitha mentioned 
above, only two doubt iul exainples in Sj'i iac. Of 
tlie.se one i.s that of the early Kdessene martyr 
txurya (‘ Lion’s whelji’) : but this word is stated in 
the lexieon of Bar 'Ali to luive been u.sed by a 
(mrious transition of moaning for one who has 
subdued his [(assiona,* and it is jiossible that this 
is tlie mennin^f of the name. The other is the 
name Nunri, which may, like the lleb. Nun, he 
rendered ‘ Li.sh ’ ; but there was a (Jreek word 
vdvvos, perhaps of Egyptian origin, which, at lirat 
a tith; of honour, afterwards denoted ‘ascetic’ 
(whence our word ‘nun’), and a not uncommon 
name Nonnua, and Nuna niay be only a Syriac.i/.ed 
form of this name. Of names denotinj^^ products 
of the earth it would also be hard to find an ex;un]de 
in Syriac, for I’her'ameriily means ‘ sprout ’ and 
miojit. be a metaphorical term for ‘child.’ 

Litkhaturk.T he authoritiea are cited in the footnotes. 

E. W. Buooks. 

NAME OF GOD (Jewish).—!. The Tetra- 
grammaton.—'I’he substitution in pronunciation 
of .b/onof (‘liord’) for the 'I'etragrainmaton (the 
s/irw. hu-}ne/t/iorash of the Mishii. I'ti/nd, vi. 2) of 
whi(;h indications are to be found in the later 
Biblical bocdcs, and which is clearly recordi'd in 
the Mishnah (Siifa/i, vii. 6), bectune the general 
usage of tlie Synagogue, even when retiding from 
tin; Scroll of tin: l*ent«.teu(!h. 'rho 'J'etragrarn- 
maton had been retaineil, while the 'I'emple .stood, 
in the regular priestly iienediction (Nu G"*''-), with 
smjcial ceri'inoniousness on t.he I.)ay of Atonement 
(Mishn. VonKt, vi. ‘2). d’he true jiroimnciation of 
the Tetragrammaton was not freely transmitted, 
but was esolcrie, and communicated by the teacher 
only to qualilied disciples (T. Ji. Qhhlushin, l\(t ; 
(J'. the interest,ing sect ions on t his whole subjeiT in 
INIaimonides, (ruidt’ of the. I'crplt'.x(’.d, ed. M. Eried- 
liinder, London, bSSl-Sri, pt. i. (di. Ixi. lb). The 
Mishnrih so severely prohibits the utterance of the 
'I'etragrammaton that the pronouncer of it was 
threat,ened with exclusion from a jiortion in the 
world to come (Mishn. S^m/irdrin, xi. 1). Other 
jiaraphrastic substitutes for the name of 0o<l be¬ 
came (common—e.g., Aldqoni, lit. ‘ jdace,’ from Ood’.s 
omnipresence, a jihrase that is cited by Philo {de 
Suwniis, i. 11), or ‘Our father in heaven ’ ((d. An- 
vot(tt.(:d KdiCurn of the Authorised. IhiiJy Pniycr 
Book, London, 1914, j). xxiii), and frequently in 
Rabbinic texts ‘ the Meiadful ’ (as in the, famous 
phrase ‘the Merciful desires the Inuirt’ [7’. B. 
Bonh. lOOA]), ‘ the Holy One, blessed be he.’ In the 
Kabbalisti(! literature there are many combina- 
tion.s id letters whiidi arc treated as substitutes for 
the name of God (JE ix. 164). 

2 . The Name in magic. — The reverence in 
which the Divine Name vva.s held did not remain 
witliout con.sequence to dabblers in magic. Among 
ma,ny i)rimitive j)eoj»les names were freely used for 
magical ])urpose8. Naturally the Divine Name 
would be j)articularly j)otent, and w'c, often find 
reference.s to the use of the Hebrew Name in the 
Talmud [T. B. Snnh. 65b), but more particularly 
in medi;eva,l legends of marvel and mystery (.see 
Charms and Amui.kts [Jewi.sh]; and JE ix. 164). 
Maimonides, referring to this subject (ch. Ixxii.), 
denounces the folly of those who believed that by 
means of any arbitrary combination of letters they 
could construct a name which would operate mir¬ 
aculously. Yet, despite this, there were through¬ 
out the Middle Ages, and even more recently, 
those who claimed to be ‘master of the Name’ 
{bdal Shem), and possessed of miraculous powers. 

3 . The Name as motive.—The close association 
between the Name of God and the being of God 

1 R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2 vols., Oxford, 1808- 
1901, 8.V. 

Ahs. ii. 240. 


led to certain developments. God Himself i.s, in 
Rabbinic and later Jewish lit erature, oflcn refern'd 
to as ‘The Name’ {T. B. Atttih. 56ff). I'o.s.sibly 
this explains a frc<)uent Rabbinic idi<mi. To do an 
act for the ‘sake of the Name ’ was to he movetl by 
de.sire to serve without any ulterior thought of scll'- 
profit. A similar metaphor was used in which the 
reference to God was omitted. To do a thing for 
its own sake was expressed by the term to do it, 
‘for its name.’ This is shown in siudi pas.sages as 
the following : 

‘Let a man over in the Mtudy of tlio TArati aiut in 

fjood doeds, even not for IIh ikuiio [for il.s owti Nakoj, 

for thronjth acts pfiforincd from n ]iiir)io.>!i‘ no( for its iianif 
Lt.e. for Bfllish iiiotivcf,], he will reru h the sluj^e of doiiit; y:ood 
for it.8 nuinc {i.c. for its own sake) ’ (7'. II. }''Hnhon, U)b). 

Then, again, a convert to .hulaism would be 
baptized ‘in the name of yrru/h' (/.<;. of becoming 
a yer, or convert), a slave would be imuiumit ted 
‘in the name of freedom,’ But most important of 
all was the phrase ‘the name ol lu'avam,’ i.r. of 
God, for this belongs to the remarkable conc.cption 
now to be dascribetl. 

4 . Sanctification of the Name.--(o)'I’he idea of 
the imitation of God was based on tht; t,(*xt Lv 19- : 
‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy.’ Abba Saul (1st cent. A.D.) comments on 
this injunction in these terms: ‘Seek to be like 
God. Ashe is gracious and merciful, so be* I,hou ’ 
{Mekhilta on Ex 15“, ed. M. Erie<lmann, Vicnmi,, 
1870, p. 7). Man’s .sclf-sanctilication was a sii.ncti- 
lic.ition of God (Sifrd on bv If)-, ed, L 11, Weiss, 
Vienna, 1862, p. 86 c)- 'I’he sfime idea is exi>rc.sseil 
in <»ther Ralddnic utterances (cf. W. B.icher, 
Agoda dcr Tonnaite.n, Strassburg, 189t), ii. 667 ; 
F. Perles, Bo asset's lie,ligion des J adcatams, Berlin, 
1963, J). 68 ; 1. Abrahams, in Jeu'ish Addresses, 
liondon, 1904, ch. iv.). I.ater in the mediawal 
jsM'iod, to the i»h%'i. of the imitation was at.l/a,ched 
.also the sense of initiation ; hence tlu^ sanctilied 
man in the median's ,1 ]>hraseoh)gy came to signify 
‘mystic’ (cf. 1. Abrjihams, 'J'rans. of the Jewish 
Historiral Aociefy, v. [1902-t),5J lt)0). 

{b) Sanctific.ation find profa.na,tion of the Name 
were api>lied al.so to the elh'ct of the individual’s 
conduit on the world’s o]»inion. Israel is to God 
like the court to a king (Sifra, loe. rii.) ; it is the 
duty of Israel to make God’s name honoured, to 
prevent it from being disgraced, hsrael sanctilied 
the Name when his conduct rellected credit on God. 

Thus it is told of Siiiioon 1>. .Shcpih Uiat he hoiir^ht a imilr- 
from an Aruh. and returned to the vendor a jewel which he 
found Husj»c‘nded round the aninial’.H neck. WJiereupon the 
Arah exclaimed; ‘Blessed he the Loril, tho ttod of .Simeon son 
of Shepih.’ 

Of another anecdote Phinehas h. .lair is the hero. Two 
stranjjers st.ayr-d with him and left in fiis e.harire two sacks of 
grain. He sowed the corn, and rcaiied a prosjaudus harvest for 
six seasons. One day, wfien the seventh gooilly hanest was 
ripening, he accidentally met the strangers nuain. ‘ Home and 
see your sack.s,’ he said. 'I'hev hesiiaied, tor the_\ felt, eertain 
that their corn was mouldy. Out riiinehas took them to the 
field, and said, ‘Here are _^our sacks.’ ‘If man is thus t,rue, 
what must (iud’s truth hoV’ i;oumient the Rabbis (Lei;. ItabbaU, 
iii.). 

Stick acts .sanctilied God’s name, as Ezekiel 
( 20 '*') had said : ‘ 1 will be sanctilied in you in the 
sight of the nations.’ Any ;ict, iigain,*l>y which 
God’s name was degraded in the eyes of the world 
wa.s the most beinotis sin ; it was uuforgivabie ex¬ 
cept by the ollender’s death ( 7 ’. li. YOnid, 86 rt). 
‘ Hyyiocrites must be exjio.sed, becau.se they pro¬ 
fane the Name’ {ib., and Tos. Yomd, ii. 12 ). There 
are numerous passages in which the ugliness of 
moral corruyition in men of rejmted iiicty is com¬ 
mented on. Men whose conduct belies tlieir pro¬ 
fession profane the Name ; similarly with a glut¬ 
tonous student of the TOrtih {P<^sa/iini, 4fki), 'J'be 
Rabbis strongly maintained the iiiwardiie.ss of 
morality. 

‘ IiiBide must be clean as the outside' (T. D. Ydind, 7'Jb). 
‘Whenever the Itabbishave forbidden anytliing for the sake of 
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appearance, that eame thintf i» forbidden in the innernaost 
receBHPs of one's own privacy ’ (7'. Beta, 9a). 

Y*!t they realized tliat there were two elements 
in virtue, the one personal, the other communal. 
I'he oli'ender not only sinned against his own con- 
Bcienee ; he profaned the Name in that the outer 
consefiuenees of his act afleeted the public con- 
Hciemsifcf. I. Alirahams, ‘ The Sanctification of the 
Name,' American Hebrew^ vol. xci. [New York, 
1912] no. 25). 

(c) I'he sanctification of the Name implied, from 
anotluT side, the acme of heroism. I.srael being 
(lod’s witne.s.s, (lod, a.s it were, ceased to be God 
un]es.s Israel witne.ssed to Him (P^stqta de R. 
Kahana, ed. S. liuher, Lyck, 1868, fol. 1026), 
though another passage {Sifrn, loc. cit.) adds that, 
w'hile it is Israel s paramoutit duty t o sanctify God, 
God is sanctified even though I.srael fail. But 
Israel’s testimony to God must not stop even on 
the brink of the tomb (Maimonides, Code, i. 6). 
Sanctification of the Name becomes a synonym for 
martynlom (Perles, loc. cit., points out the analogy 
with the Greek ixdprv^). The Synagogue liturgy 
enshrines this idea ; 

■Our Father, our King! do it [i.a. Jiave cotnpassionl for 
the Hiike of them that went throiijfh fire and water for the 
sanctification of thy name’ (^Authormed Daily Prayer Book, 
p. 67). 

On the model of the joyous acceptance of a 
martyr’s death by R. A<|ii)a [c. a.d. 1.*15) patheti<! 
prayers were com[>OHed for recitation by tho.'^e who 
were (ialled upon to die for iJiidaism. <.>ne such 
prayer tcrtriinates thus : 

‘ iilos.sKd art Ttiou () l^ord our Ood, King of the Universe, who 
hast Hiinctilicd ua i),v Thy commandinenla and coiniuandod uh to 
love the glorious and awful Name, that was, is, and Hiiall l)C 
eternally, with all our heart and .all our soul, and to sanctify 
Thv Name before the world ’ (Nordlingen, Yosif Oineif, Frank¬ 
fort, 1723, p. f.i)). 

For Biblical usage see art. (R)T) (Biblical and 
Christian), vol. vi. p. 258 f. See also Got) (.Jewish), 
vol. vi. p. 290. 

luTBRATuuK.—M. Lazarus, Ffhic.t of Judaism, Kng. tr., 
Phil.'ulelphia, 1901, vol. ii. § IS4 f. ; L. Low. (iesammcHe 
Si'hri/ten, Szegedin, 18S9, i. 223 ; B. Jacob, Ivi Aawrn (ioltes, 
Berlin, 1903. I. AliltAllAM.S. 

NAMELESS GODS. i. Name and epithet.— 

A study of the names of ilivinities suggests that 
they were first called hy e\)ithets or adjectival 
words describing them or their functions before 
they were called by per.s<»nal names. These epi¬ 
thets fre<iuenlly b'e<9ime the personal names of 
the gods, as philology shows. For, as devoirs 
points out, 

* A pcrscmal name is an epithet the meaning of which comes 
In course of time to be forgolleii.’i 

It is probably innate among the folk to describe 
a man by some function or peculi.arity or by hi.s 
oc(m[)ation rather than by his jioisonal name. If 
this is the ease even where personal names exist, 
much more would it he true of a time wlnm 
p(U-sonal names, whether of men or of gods, had 
not yet been evolved. At one time both men and 
gods were, strictly sj»eaking, nameless. Again, 
where a god’s epithet has now practically hoeome 
a ner.sonal name, he is often calleil by other ej)ithel..s, 
while the personal name ttmds to become saered ; 
it is used only on particular occa.sions, and is tabu 
at all other times and often to whole cla.sses of 
people—d.jy., the women and children of a tribe. 
Many savage divine names are still little more than 
epithets, and this is e.specially noticeable in the 
case of the high gods. The god Daraumlun of S. 
Australian tribes has a name which means ‘ leg on 
one side,’ or, as exjilained by others, ‘a sacred 
staff. ’ * The god is ‘ tlie lame one ’ or ‘ the possessor 
of the sacred .staff’.’ Baiame, another Australian 
high god, appears to mean ‘ the maker,’ from bma, 
1 F. B. Jevons, The Idea of God, Cambridge, 1913, p. 82. 
’iJAI xxi. fl892j 294, li. fl872J 270. 


‘ to make’, or jiossibly ‘big man.’ ^ Another epithet 
of tbe.se gods is Mungan-ngaur, ‘our father.’y* 
Darannilun has become a personal name, as it is 
too sacred to be uttered excejit at the mysteries. 
Hence other epithets are used for him—Panang, 
‘father,’ Biamban, ‘master.’ The Eskimo Torn- 
garsuk means ‘ great spirit’ [suk, ‘ great,’ torngak,^ 

‘ spirit ’).“ Other names of such gods mean ‘ father,’ 

‘ grandfatlier,’ and the like—the Zulu Unkulun- 
kulu, ‘ old, old one,’ or ‘ great great grandfather ’ ; 
the Pawnee I’i-ra-wa, ‘ the spirit father ’; the 
Jluicliol Tatevali, ‘our grandfather’; the Bahnar 
Bok Glaih, ‘the grandfather who thunders’ ; the 
(iuiana VVacinaci, ‘our father,’ or Ifilici Wacinaci, 

‘ our great father ’; the Blackfoot Nii-pi, ‘old man’; 
the Dravidian river-goddess Burhi Thakurani, 

‘ the old lady.’ * Other eiulhet-names are as simple 
as the.se— e.g., tho.se which refer to the i>o.sition 
of gods, viz. the Carib Taniosi Kabotano, ‘ the 
ancient one in the sky’; the DtSn6 Yuttaere, ‘ that 
which is on high’; the New Britain Nara i tara 
dat, ‘ he or some one who made ns ’ ; the Japanese 
kami (the term for ‘god’ or for ‘gods’ generally), 
literally ‘ above ’ ; the Chinese Shang-ti, ‘ sovereign 
alM»ve ’* (another example of an epithet becoming 
a name which is not to he lightly used). ® Other 
epithet-names concern the god as creator—the 
Arawak Wa murreta kwonci, ‘our maker’; Zufii 
names meaning ‘creator and master,’ ‘maker,’ 
‘finisher’; the Bum (J])o-geha-snulat, ‘the lord 
moulder creator of man.'“ Others are equally 
descriptive, like Oro, ‘torment,’ the Egba god of 
vengeance; the Dinka Dengilit, ‘the great rain,’ 
also known as Nyalich, literally ‘in tlie above’; 

( he Hottentot Tsuni-guab, ‘ wounded knee ’; tin; 
gods of the Ja|)anese Kojiki, Izanagi, ‘the inale 
who invites,’ and izanami, ‘the female who invites,’ 
or the three chief gods, ‘the deity master of the 
august centre heaven,’ ‘ the high august producing 
wondrous deity,’ and ‘the divine i)roducing won¬ 
drous deity,’ or the goddess of Yomi (Hades) ‘ the 
ugly female of Hade.s’ ; or Fiji gods who meet the 
soul as it passes into the other world and whose 
ei)ithet-aames describe their furuitions—‘ ghost- 
scatterer,’ ‘reed-spear,’ ‘ the dismisser,’ etc.’^ 

ll.scner, studying mainly Greek and Jioman 
religion and mythology, has drawn attention to 
what he calls Sondergb'tter and Angenblicksgotter. 
'riiese are gods of one function only, often 
merely of a momentary function. They had no 
personal names, but epithets or adjectival names, 
expressing that function. They were the basis of 
tlie later personal gods with personal names, in 
which the reference to the original function of the 
god had become obscure. The greater gods whose 
names now suggested no definite moaning were ajit 
to absorb localdivinitioswilli epithet-names—names 
whose meaning was clear and pointed to their func¬ 
tions. Tliese epithet-names now became titles by 
wiiich a god was invoked.® Examples of such 
Sondergotter were the twelve divinities invoked at 
the sacrifice to Tellus and Ceres—each of them 
as.sociated with some single action from the first 

1 A. Lane, Myth, Ritual, and Religion'^, Ijondon, 1900, ii. 9; 
K. L. Barker, More Australian Legendary Tales, do. 1898, 
Glossary, s.v. ‘Byaniee.’ 

2./aI xvi. 118871 64. 

3 D. Crantz, Histone of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 207. 

* H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
passim ; O. B. Orinnoll, Pawnee Uero Stories, London, 1893, 
p. 352; KRR vi. 828b muichols), vii. 230 (Bahnar); K. F. fm 
Thorn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 305 f.; 
A. I.>anK, The Making of Religion, do. 1898, p. 269; M. Martin, 
Eastern India, do. 1838, lii. 301. 

» Ini Thorn, p. Sfi.'i f. ; ERE iv. 639b. vi. 294*, vi. 272b. 

« Ini Thorn, p. 36.5 f. ; I^ang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 

85 ; ERE vii. 248b (Boro). 

7 JA/ xix. 11H90] 10t)(Epba); ERE iv. 707* (Dinka); A. Lane, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1885, p. 204; Kojiki, tr. B. B. 
ChainberlainS, Tokyo, 1906; B. ThomBon, The Fijians, London, 
1908, p. 117 if. 

fill. Uaener, OOttemamen, p. 76, and passim. 
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breaking of the ground to the storing of the harvest 
—Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obara- 
tor, Oecator, yarritor, Subrincinator, Messor, Con¬ 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. Like these were the 
deities associated with the chief events of man’s 
life from his conception to his death—Levana, 
Kdula, Potina, Statilinus, etc. Similar Greek 
Sondergotter are Kourotrophos, Pandrosos, Erech- 
theus, Brizo, latros, Hygieia, Muiagros, and a host 
of others. Of all these it may be said that their 
names are on the border-land between personal 
names and mere adjectival epithets—the name 
fairly clearly expressing the function. This is seen 
too where such an epitliet-name has been taken 
up by an outstanding god, while yet a class of gods 
described only by such an epithet was also the 
subject of a cult. ’AXe^/xaxos and dTroTp6iraios w’ere 
applied to Zeus, Apollo, Heracles, but there were 
also deoL iXe^lKaKOLf 6(oL cLTroTpSiraioi. Sometimes a 
god more or less clearly defined was known merely 
as M^yiffros, ‘ the greatest ’ (as at Boulis), or as 
Oebi fiXjSios, debs dyaOds, debs Scrios, or as srapd^vos, or 
simply as ‘the god,’ ‘the goddess.’ 

Tiiis resembles what appears to have been an 
early Semitic method of naming gods by a title— 
e.g.y Baal, ‘owner’ or ‘lord,’ i.e. the lord of a 
sanctuary or of the land in which a community is 
settled. Hence there were innumerable Baals dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by a local appellative— 
e.g., Baal Sidon. Baal, however, never became 
a proper name, exce})t in Bab^^lon as the name of 
the chief god Marduk. Strictly speaking, the 
¥'ali7n were nameless gods or spirits, though to a 


where the irniiortance of the name was so great, 
some gods, tlioso of the various nomes, were 
nameless. Alike in character and in functions 
they were distinguished from each other by the 
name of the community where each was wor¬ 
shipped, like the local Imals— e.g.., ‘he of Edfu,’ 
‘she of.Nekheb.’ There were also many functional 
deities, Egyptian Sondergotter or Augenblicka- 
gbtter.^ 

In some instances gods are actually nameless 
either because of the mystery which surrounds 
them or because they are called by some oblique 
epithet, or it may be because their names have been 
forgotten. It must be remembered that often, 
when a god has received a personal name, that name 
becomes too sacred to be used. It remains hidden 
and secret, unlike otlier titles by which the god is 
called. Instances miglit bo cited from the lowest 
savagery up to the Hebrews, with whom the name 
Jahweh was forgotten for this reason (see God 
[Jewish]). Generally a god has some less sacred 
name, but it is obvious that in such a case he might 
become nameless or bo mentioned ordy by acircum- 
locutiim or epithet. Among the Euegians their 
god was known only as ‘ big man in the woods.’“ 
Witli the Eskimos the wife or mother of Torn- 
garsuk is a nameless being dwelling under the sou.® 
To the native tribes of California their ‘ high god ’ 
was merely ‘the one above,’ or ‘the old man 
above.’^ Similarly the Zulus know dimly of ‘a 
king which is above ’ or ‘ the lord on high ’—not 
heard of first from white men.® The jungle tribes 
of Chota Nhgpur worship indeterminate beings 
in sacred groves, ‘ not yet clothed with individual 
attributes,’ ‘ of whose form and functions no one 
can give an intelligible account.’ ® Herodotus says 
of the Pelasgians tliat they sacrificed to gods who 
had set in order all things, but they gave no title 

1 G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i. 146. 

R. Fitzroy, Narrative of Voyages of the ' Adventure ’ and the 
* Beagle,’ l^ondon, 1839, ii. 180. 

8 CVantz, i. 207. * NR iii. 168. 5 Callaway, p. 19 f. 

fl H. H. Rialey, The People of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 216 f. 


or name to any of them. He also adds that the 
oracle at Dodona advised them to call their gods 
by the names of barbarian (Egyptian) gods of whom 
they had heard.^ Similarly Strabo, citing Posi¬ 
donius, says that the Kallaikoi were ‘godless’ 
(d0coi), and that the Celtiberians sacrificed l)y night 
at the time of full moon to a nameless god {dvujvvpup 

TLVI de(p).^ 

Of theae tribes as well as of the tribes of Thrace described by 
Theophrastus and others as aOeoi, Usener points out that they 
had gods without personal iiainos, but called by adjectives. 
Hence by those accustomed to clearly defined gods they were 
regarded as godless.8 

The same [)lienomenon is perhaps to be seen 
in Cliina, where the numerous shen, tutelary or 
departmental gods, have little individuality or 
mythology, and are delined only by their functions.^ 
In this they resemble the groujis of nameless kami 
in Japan, or the gods mentioned in the older 
writings as worshii)i)e(l at the greater temples yet 
not mentioned by any personal name.® Some of 
the highest Etruscan divinities, the dei invuluti, 
were nameless—perhaps an instance of a sacred 
name being forgotten.® 

Here we may note the teaching of St. Clement 
of Alexandria about God. In his desire to elimin¬ 
ate all taint of anthropomorphism from God, he 
maintained that we could understand Him not so 
„.uch by what He is as by what He is not. And, 
as a logical consequence of this negative conception 
of God, he added : ‘ Nor can we say that God has 
shape or name.’ Such terms as ‘ the One,’ ‘ Father,’ 
‘God,’ etc., are not strictly appropriate. 

* Such high names we employ because of our incapacity to find 
the true name, 80 that the mind may have something to rest on 
and steady it. None of these names taken separately expresses 
God.’7 

This abstract negative method of regarding the 
being of God is seen also in Philo and the Neo- 
Platonists. Philo taught that God was without 
qualities and incomprehensible in His essence. He 
cannot be described, and even the patriarchs did 
not know His name. He was the Nameless Exist¬ 
ing. So to Plotinus God as the One could be de¬ 
scribed only negatively. The doctrine of the Divine 
Namelessness characterized all the Alexandrian 
schools of thought,® and was really to some extent 
characteristic of Hebrew and Jewish thought (cf. 
Job 26'* and GoD [Jewish]). God has a name 
which ‘ has not been sent into this world.’® It is 
also found more or loss in all mystic thought^®— 
e.g., the teaching of the IJpani^ada that God is 
known only to those who profess not to know Him ; 
of Lao-tse that ‘ the Tao which can be expressed is 
not the eternal Tao ’; of the Egj’^ptian hymn to 
Amen-Ka, ‘ whose name is hidden from all his 
creatures’; of St. Augustine that God ‘ sciendo 
ignoratur et nosciendo cognoscitur ’;" and of 
Hooker that ‘our safest eloquence comicrning Him 
is our silence.’'^ From a did'erent point of view 
agnosticism insists on the unknowableness, and 
therefore the namelessness, of God. 

The tabu on divine names applies equally to the 
secret or sacred names of men. These are not to 
be used lightly or even uttered by others— e.g., 
that of a husband by a wife, of a mother-in-laAv by 
a son-in-law, etc.—so that a person is called by a 
circumlocution or the like, or the names are in 
some c.ases known only to a very few persons. An 
example of this is found among the Arunta and 

I ii. 62. 2 III. iv. 16. 

8 Usener, p. 277 1. ; cf. ERE Ii. 35'^. 

4 J. J. M. ue GrooL, Religion in China, New York, 1912, pp. 
14,176 ; Moore, i. 22. 

6 Moore, i. 101 f. ; ERE vl. 294. 

fl ERE V. SSlb. 7 Strom, v. 81 f. 

8 J. Drummond, Philo Judeeus, London, 1888, ii. 20 f. 

» Asceti. Is. i. 7. 

10 Cf. G. d’Alvlella, The Origin and Groivth of the Conception 
of God (,11L), London, 1892, p. 22311., with references. 

II l)e Ord. II. xvi. 44, xviii. 47. 

la Ecclesiastical Polity, i. ii. 2. 
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kindred trilxis of Australia, where the vhurin^a 
name, i.p-. the name l>()rne in the Alehernif^a ( 7 .^.) 
by tribal amajsfors and now ai.plied to (iescendants, 
is known only to tlui older men of the totem Kroup. 
The women, til! they beeon.e very old, do not even 
know of the existence of such name-H.* In other 
Australian trihes a man ^,Mves up his nanus lor ever 
at the time of initiation to manhood, and thus has 
no name., hut is called brother, ne]>hew, ete.^ In 
other eases a child is sometimes nameless for some 
years in infancy, because, as with the pa^tan tribes 
of IJorms), to ;.ovo it a name w'hile it is still leelile 
mi^dit. direct the attention of malicious spirits to 
it.Hence a boy is called Uknt, a Ki' * 

(-'riiinpimybob").* 

Hee Iilso J. (J. Frazer, (iD-\ pt. ii., Tahoo and the Penlx of the 
Soul, I><iM(lori, Kill, p. 318 IT. ; A. E. (Jrawle.v, The Mj/ntic Hose, 
do. p. 4:14 : artl. Namks. 


2 . Unknown gods.—In some jiolytheistic systems 
caution snogested that, as tImre were many gods, 
it was possibh'. that there w'ere some not known by 
name or iunc.tion to men, Ix^.sides the number wdio 
Avero known. Ilene.e it was safe to re(X)gni/e, to 
jiray, or oiler sacrifice to g<xlH who were unknown 
a.s Avell as t o those who wine known. In the Baby¬ 
lonian penitential iisalms, while unknown sin.s are 
often conf *.,ised, many unknown gixls are addnvssed 
lost any, being forgotten, should still visit the 
penit('nt witli his angoir. It is probable that such 
a cant ions point of view' exjdains the altar seen by 
St Paul in Athens Avith its inscription ayvihanp 
ih(^. Tiiat. such a.lta,is were well known there is 
riroved hy sevmal literary references. Pa.u 8 anias 
tavice nders to the.se, once to ‘ altars of g<xls called 
unknoAvn and heroes’ seen by 1dm in Athens, and 
once to ‘an altar of unknoAvn gixls’ at Olym]ua. 
I’hilostratus and Tertullian both refer to altars of 
unknown gods in Athens.® In the Philopntris 
ascribed to Lucian, but perluins by another author, 

‘ the unknow'n god of Athens is mentioned. Itlse- 
Avhere, lioAvever, there is a clear rclerence in Lucian 
to the pnrjxise of such a cult of unkiioAvn deities. 
First several gods are invited hy name to an 
assembly, and l lien the unknoAvn gods whose altars 
men propitiate Avith sAvect oilours.® The same 
cautious attitude is seen in a passage of Diogenes 
Laertius, who tells bow at the time of jdague in 
Athens Fpimenidcs let loose slxMip from the Areo- 
Jiagus, and mlvi.sed that wherever one lay doAvn 
samilice to the appropriate god should be inadii. 
lleiHH! noAV there are nameless altars (/iwgocs aviovf,- 
fxovs) throughout the drjfxoi ol Attica.’ Like*, the 
B.ahylonians, the Bomans at saeriliees called ii]xm 
all the gods after invoking the special deities in 
(pu'stion, and on occasions Avhen thiu'o was doubt 
regai-dingthediviinty avIm) bad caused an earthquake 
or'^other prexligy saerilieo was oflered to one umbu 
the forniiila ‘ Avhethor a, g(xl or a godde.ss.’*^ Occa¬ 
sional e.\ami)le.s of this une.ertainty regarding 
names are found on iiiscriplbms, and W'itb the 
Homans as w'itb the Oreeks there were altars to 
unknoAvn gods.'* d’he same caution is iouml Avber- 
<;ver I here is a cult f)f ghosts. As time goes on, 
the names of the dead are forgotten, but they are 
still capable of doing harm if neglected. Hence 
all the dead are invited to a sacritiec in one general 
formula, as Avitli the Zulus or the Hindus.^ 
Similarly many of the invocations of the Veildasto 


1 Spencer-GilleTi'*, p. 681. 
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the yetku (‘ ghosts ’) address these Avithout name ■ 
‘my departed one,’ ‘multitude of relatives, or 
simply ‘ you.’’ 

For other instanccH Bee J'^RE vi. 276'> (Egypt), 294*‘ 
and c;f. J. O. Frazer, Pausanias's Description oj Urcece, London 
1898, ii. 33f. Cf. the ‘ unlinown father’ of the Gnostic Satiir- 
ninus. 

3 . Groups of nameless spirits.—Where crowds ot 
spirits, ghosts, genii, or simj)ly beings are suy)- 
po.sed to exist, these are too numerous to have 
each a personal name. But, as they have a 
generic likeness, so they have a generic name. 
They are anonymous beings Avil.b a collective 
name, and their functions are often but vaguely 
detined. Examples are found in the wunda 
(‘ghosts’), mrarts, or iruntarinia of Australian 
tribes; the imie (‘invisible rulers’) or torngak 
(‘.siiirits’) of the Eskimos; the tun (‘spirits’) and 
tamale (‘ghosts’) of the Melanesians; the crowq 
of nameless yakn of the Veddas; the amndhlozi 
(‘si.irils’) of the Zulus; the ‘above j.ersons 
‘ground iicrsons,’ and ‘ under-Avater persons of 
the Blackbxd. Indians; the atua (‘spirits’) of the 
Maoris; Ww. hhdtd of Indian folk-belief; tha nat.i 
of Burma ; the jok (sydirits of long-dead ancestors) 
of the Dinkas ; the aphapgak (‘ ghost,s’) and kilyi- 
khama. (other sjurits) of ( lie Lengiia ; the keua.ima. 
of the trihes of (.Liiana ; the toh of the pagan tribes 
of Borneo. Among higlu^r races there are such 
eolkxdive groups as the shen (gods, spirits, and 
ghosts) and the kwei (demons) of the (diiiie.se ; the 
daeeas of Zoroastrianism ; the anonymous gronyts 
of sjdrits yiossessiiig only a geiuuie name in ancient 
Hgypt; tlui syirites or bogeys of Greece Avith a 
generic ratlbir than a yiersonal name ; or such a 
grou]! as ‘ the Sesven ’ demons of the Bahylonians. 
Any individual sjiirit in these groups Avoiikl simply 
be <;alled by the generic name. But soimi of these 
may come to he more clearly delined, or luiiy lx? 
suimned up in one jiartie.ular being. Thesis Avould 
then stand out abov'e the others, and a delinite, 
jxu'sonal name Avould lx* giAxm them, iir a moie 
delinite being with a personal name might be in¬ 
cluded in the <toilective grou]). Qat, the hero-god 
of the Melanesians, is an outsta-nding vai. Among 
the ‘above persons’ of the Blackfeet are Thurub'r 
and Wind. 'Pbe Dravidian tribes with, e.g., their 
hosts of nameless tree-spirits know^ also of special 
forest-gods, Bar:im or Sarna Biirhi, evolved from 
these. Among tin; hJiOld there are individualized 
examples with personal names. In Burma some 
nal.‘i have attained to the dignity of a jicrsonal 
name— naf^ of j)roiidnent trees or of the Avhole 
forest. In China the shen imdude Heaven, Sun, 
M<x>n, Tbumler, Kartb, etc.., which stand out more 
promiiie.ntly than the great mass of the shen. 
Among the Veddas the j/akii of rocks and bill-toj*"' 
tend to become named, taking the name of the hill 
Avbicb tb(‘y inhabit,. The yakit of important nu'u 
are oeca,si'oiially remembereil hy name long after 
their deat h. 

4 . Name and personality.—That the name has 
come to be regardofl as part if not the Avbole of the 
personality in universal folk-belief is undoubted. 
To know the proper name of a man, .syiirit, or god 
inevitably gave one enormous poAver over these. 
This, hoAvever, imj)lies a certain amount of tbeoriz- 
iii<^ about the name, and it is probable that even 
]x*r.sonal names oxistcxl before they were regarded 
in this light. Usener, followed by HolIding,2 
maintaineil that the transition from momentary 
and special gods to gods who can proyierly be called 
yiersonal is signalized by the acquiring of proper 
names. If this means that a god or a man has 
no clearly marked and definite personality until be 
acquires a personal name as distinct from an ad- 

1 C. G. and B. Z. Selijfinann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 

pp. 161, 276, 278. , „ „ 

2 H. Hoffding, The Philosophy of Rehgam, p. 139 ff. 
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jectival name, it is certainly not true. Tiiere was 
a period when men as well as spirits or gods had no 
personal names, and perhaps only very vague ad¬ 
jectival names. Yet men had a real sense of their 
own and of each other’s personality, and this must 
have been true also of their thought about spirits 
or gods or worshipful beings. No doubt the per¬ 
sonal name crystallizes the functions, character¬ 
istics, and actions of a man, but the man is there 
even before he is named, and others have a clear 
idea of him as an acting and living personality. 
Kven Hofl’ding admits that ‘ the word serves to help 
and sup]»ort, to retain and to develop the results 
won witliin the realm of ideas, but it cannot be 
their exclusive cause.’ ^ And, in fact, if the name 
was first a descriptive ejiithot, referring to some 
function or action or to the position of a spirit or 
god or of a man, it is obvious that some definite 
idea of these beings as personalities already existed. 
Personality is doubtless a more or less fluid concep¬ 
tion to the savage, as is seen by his belief in the 
possibility of metamorjjhosiH, yet that belief exists 
wliere the personal name exists and where it is the 
subject of the most stringent tabus. The groups 
of spirits already referred to, with no individual 
names but only a generic title, have functions and 
characteristics which are clearly enough defined, 
and they are conceived as personalities. Where 
one of them has become pre-eminent and has re¬ 
ceived a distinctive name, that name in the first 
place would be descriptive of some characteristic in 
which he was supjmsed to ditier from the others. 
Put the characteristic no less than the name which 
dedined it is that which marks this spirit off from 
all the others. That the conc.ciption of matin, 
orenda, tvakandn, and the like—impersonal power 
called by a descriptive name—is primitive and pre¬ 
ceded the belied in beings to whom personality was 
ascribed is unlikely. These are rather ‘ generaliza¬ 
tions from many separate experiences.’’* What 
man first believed in was a being or beings to 
whom personality, however man first conceived it, 
was given. That personality was not necessarily 
in human form. It was described by an epithet, 
which later became a personal name. Even thun¬ 
der might be conceived as a being, a personality, 
before the idea of an anthropomorphic Thunderer 
arose. The nameless gods of the Pelasgians 
had some personality, for they were regarded as 
setting all things in order and distributing all 
things—actions of a clearly per.sonal kind. 

Litkraturk. — H. Hbffding, The Philonophy of Religion, Xr. 
B. I']. Aleyer, London, lOOC; F. B. Jevons, /tn 1 ntroduction to 
the Study of Comparative Religion, New York, 190S, oh. iv.. 
Comparative Religion, Carabridjje, 1918, ch. viii. ; H. Usener, 
Gottemaine7i, Bonn, 1890. ,J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

NANAK.—Nftnak, the founder of the Sikh sect, 
is variously known as Guru Nanak, Babii Nanak, 
and Nanak Shah, the word guru meaning ‘ spiritual 
preceptor,’ bdbd signifying ‘ father’ or ‘ one worthy 
of reverence,’ and shdn denoting ‘ king ’ or ‘ chief,’ 
the first, moreover, being in origin Sanskrit and 
the last two Hindi and Persian respectively, while 
all three are commonly used to designate a.sc5etic8. 
Guru Nanak, as we prefer to call him, was the first 
of the ten gurus of the Sikh community. Wherever 
representations of him are found, he is invariably 
shown as an old man with flowing white beanl, 
such an appearance being more in accordance with 
his charact er for great wisdom than a more youth¬ 
ful picture would liave been. 

I. Sources.—In writing an ordinary history the 
historian sets about collecting materials with 
which to form a connected narrative, and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is not impossible, or even difticult, 

1 P. 147 ; cf. F. B. Jevona, An Introd. to the Study of C’ow- 
parative Religion, p. 181 1. 

3J. Eatlin Carpenter, Comparative Religion, London, 1913, 

p. 82 . 


to ascertain and state matters of fact with toler¬ 
able accuracy. In the case of Nanak, however, 
or any other of the Indian leaders of tlmught 
whose life belongs to the dim j)ast, it is a very 
different thing. A number of janamsdkhis, or 
biographies, of tlie gitrii are available. These are 
for the most part MSS in the I’anjabi language 
and in GurmuKhi characters, which are peculiar to 
Panjabi. The present writer has before him a 
copy which, according to a statement on the final 
page, was written in the city of Amritsar half a 
century ago. The name of the scribe and the 
amount charged for making the copy are also 
stated, and the vf)lume closes with the pious wish 
that those who read and hear the sayings of Nanak 
may have the gift of discipleship. At the begin¬ 
ning of the MS there is a singubir Introdm tion—a 
description of a visit paid by Iviija Janak, father 
of Situ of ancient Hindu story, to tin' infernal 
regions under the escort of Raja Dliiinn, who 
corresponds to Pluto of the ancient (! reeks. A 
graphic account is given of the wretched cendition 
of the sinners in hell, and of the marvellous change 

{ >roduced in that comlition by a portion of St. 
iujii Janak’s merit being put to their account; 
they are set free not for one age only but for the 
succeeding age as well, until the Kal Yng, the iron 
age, tlie age of vice, which is the presiuit. Tht^ 
same Raja Janak canm into the world in this age 
in the person of Guru Ntinak, that men, entering 
his order, might be saved from the consequences of 
their actions. Raja Janak is thus introduced to 
the world again, and the author of thin jatinticidkhl 
has thought it his duty, in order to glorify Guru 
Nanak, to embellish his narrative with such 
a.stounding and childish fables as would make 
history impossible. This is disconcerting, but we 
are not conlined to that ])articular narrative ; 
earlier janavisdkhls are available. K. I'nimpp, 
who, at the instance of the Government of India, 
wrote a translation of the (Jranth tidhib, as the 
Sikhs call their hook, made also a translation of a 
janamsdkhi which he judged to date from tlie end 
of the Kith or the beginning of the 17th century. 
It is written in the characters in which the oldest 
copy of the Granth Sahib is written, and is signed 
by the fifth guru. Guru Arjun, himself. In com¬ 
parison with other and more modern copies it is 
free from the miraculous clement, and may, there¬ 
fore, be considered more reliable than the rest. 

M. A. Macaulill’e {The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 
1909, Introd. p. Ixxxvi) tells us that he used a MS 
which bore the date A.D. 1588, just fifty years 
after Nilnak’s death. Which of these twt.) janam¬ 
sdkhis is the older cannot, probably, be ascertained, 
but they are both highly flavoured witli fable, and 
one or two sentences in wiiiidi Macaulille appraises 
them throw the necessary light on their intrinsic 
worth. 

‘ W'e inuHt, proiiiiso Utui, several of the details of this and of all 
the current JuimniHakhiH appear to ub to Ije aiinply HettinpH for 
the verses arul HayinyfB of Luru t^anak. His followeis and 
iidnjirerH fouisi dainty word-jiietures in his conipoBilioiiM. 'I'liey 
coiiHidered under what cireiinistanecs they could have been 
proiluced, and thus devised the tramework of a biography in 
which to exhibit them to the populace’ (p. Ixxxvii). 

'rrum])p also indicates the direction in whiitli 
historical research is likely to be jirofitable. Ho 
found, on comjiaring the old copy witli current 
MSS, that everything that appeared to throw a 
dubious or unfavouralile light on Nanak had been 
left out, whereas other things, which spoke of his 
deification, had been interpellated. Closer re.search 
soon convinced him that tlie usual Sikh tradition 
concerning Nilnak could by no mcjins be trustiul ; 
he had reason enough to assume that the formation 
of myths about their first gttru had already ]>ro- 
gressed very far, notwithstanding tfiat his life fell 
altogether within the jieriod of historical light, as 
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among tlie ml>})iHlj of rnirafulous and often absurd 
Btories Im eouhl detect very few historical facts 
that dcHervcid credit. 'I'lie man as he had him 
before liini in liis own words and sayings, as con¬ 
tained in the Granth., w(Mild t>y no means agree 
with what the miraculous stories had made of 
him. 

From this it is seen that the able translator of 
the Grayrih Sd.hih had found the real man behind 
the li(;titious veil of fable. With respect to the 
tales, he has only one opinion, and that is that 
they ar(! nihhish, but there is more in jannm- 
sdh'his tliMii tales which serve only to sujiply a 
backgrouml for Nanak’s sayings and to plea.se the 
multitude—there are the verses themselves, re¬ 
garding some of which Tnim})p says : 

‘The meeLinjra and verbal contestB with other Faqirs and 
Shel^hH, wtiicti are dt;Horihed at full length, are in theinselvea 
very prolmhle, hut In other reapecUi of no importance, except 
that they ff've some hintH to the mental development of NanaK’ 
{Kdi Graiith, Prefatory liernarkn, p. v). 

Let us emphasize the exception. 

For the study of the tjiental power and mental 
growth of tlte (Juru we have also the Granth Sdkib. 
Granth is simply the Sanskrit word for ‘ hook,’ and 
Hdhib is an Arabic, word for ‘lord,’and this title of 
the two combined is indicative of personality and 
greatness, wisdom and power; the Sikhs look on 
this hook as their lord, whom they must obey. 
It is a collection in Panjabi, Hindi, and even 
Persian, of moral poems and apothegms compo.sed 
and uttered by (iuru Ndriak and other religious 
and philosophical teachers. It was compiled in 
A.I). 1604. Prom its contents can he deduced a 
fair conception of the development of religious 
ideas from the 12 th to the 16th cent., for the 
varit)us eoni|)ositions in the hook are those of 
hhaqals (‘saints’) scattered over that period, in¬ 
cluding, of course, (luru Kanak. It shows to what 
extent Niinak was indebted to his predece.s.sors in 
the Indian held of thought wit hin those limits of 
time, ami how mucJi their influence teiuied to bring 
about the remarkable refoiniation that took place. 
The Kefonnution had begun ludore his day. Nanak 
was fourteen years older than Luther and died 
eight years before him, and, when that great re¬ 
former took hi.s stand for truth at the Diet of 
Worms, Nilriak was in his humble way seeking to 
guiile the Indian people to the recognition of a 
personal (lod. 'I’he Indian reformation was .salva¬ 
tion from alheism, ami we may see in Nanak the 
highest and best that it, reached. 

2. Life. — liaha Nanak was horn in the month of 
Vaisakh (April-May), A.D, 1461), in the village of 
'ralvvandi, now, owing to his fame, knowui as 
Naiikilna, about 30 miles south-west of ijahore. 
He was horn on a moonlight night when a watch 
of the night reuiaitied. Celestial, ‘unbeaten’ 
music wa.s hoard, which doubtless means that 
auspicious omens in sounds and sights greetetl the 
arrival of the infant. He was named Namik 
Nirakari or Nirahkari, t.e. ‘Nhnak, servant of the 
formless one.’ 

Hi.s father, Killu, Khatri by caste and Vedi by 
clan, was a small farmer, w ho had also the duties 
of land-steward to perform to the owmer of the 
village, at that tijue liae Ihilar, a MnsaJman 
Kajj)iit of the Hhatti tribe of llajpCits. It seems 
that Kalu was a petty merchant as well as farmer 
and land-steward. Nfinak’s early days were, 
therefore, spent in tlm freedom of farm and village 
life, and in close proximity to the boundless desert, 
which must have had endless charms and possi¬ 
bilities for him. As a hoy he seems to have 
exhibite<l remarkable talents. There was a mani¬ 
fest ditl’erence between him and other latls, for, 
while they were intent on the games that boys 
usually delight in, he was immersed in meditation i 


on spiritual things. He was of a dreamy disposi¬ 
tion, so that, to his discredit, it is recorded that he 
lo.st everytliing that he took out of the house. This 
caused his father great annoyance, which led him 
to upbrahi the priest who had on the occasion of 
the oe.stowal of a name on the child declared that 
the fume of his son would be like a canopy over 
him. ‘ A line canopy ! ’ said Kalu. 

At five he was able intelligently to talk about 
the Vedas and other Hindu Sdstras. His father 
took him to school and, the ausjiices being declared 
good by the priest, he gave the customary nresents 
to the schoolmaster, and Nanak was aarnitted 
Children have been knowui to read for their amuse¬ 
ment at three, and, when the case of a hoy of 
eight is cited as being able to recite a thousand 
lines of Virgil, we need not wonder that Nanak at 
seven astonished his master when the following 
incident occurred. 

‘Sir,’said Nanuk to his teacher, ‘what have you learned that 
you may teach me?’ ‘1 have learned all the branches of 
knowledffe,’replied the teacher; ‘I have read the SasLras and 
the Vedas, — I know arithmetic and book-kenpinjj — I know 
everythinff.' ‘All that kind of learning: is utterly useless,’ said 
Nknak. * Listen, Sir : 

Burn worldly love, rub the ashes and make ink of It; make of 
faith the best kind of paper; 

klake the heart the pen, the intellect the writer; ask the 
Guru and write the judgment; 

Write the JNanie and the praise thereof, write that which has 
no end or limit. 

Sir, if you are able to teach mo this manner of knowledge, then 
teucli me.’ 

At the age of nine he learned Persian, and after a 
time he left school. ’I’lien he consorted witli sddhua 
and faqtrSy Hindu and Muhammadan mendicant 
a.scetic 8 who frequented the desert. Being in their 
company was much more to his mind than iierd- 
ing cows or doing any other sort of farm labour; 
indeed, he got into trouble over the herding of his 
father’s buffaloes, for he fell aslet.'p at the border 
►f a wheat-lield, which the herd entered and nearly 
uined. Other instances of a like nature are re¬ 
corded of him, and at tw'elve he was no better, as 
the following shows: 

Broken-hearted, Kalu said to him, ‘ Nanak, you have been 
)rn in my house, and now that f am old my name is being 
ruined. 1 am hopeless and utterly undone. First your sister 
Nsinaki was born and then you came, such as you are. I had 
lioped that niy name would live after me, but you have dis¬ 
graced it during iny lifetime.’ Nanak was silent, then Kalu 
said again, ‘1 am worn out and dying, and you say never a 
ird.’ 

When he was seventeen years old, the crisis came. 
His father sent him to do a little trade, strictly 
iiijoining him to smmd the twenty rupees with 
whi<di he entrusted him to advantage. Saying, 

‘ Father, forgive me this once, and you will see 
what good purchases I shall make,’ Nanak set out. 
But, meeting a company of devotees, he spent all 
the money on them, and, when he returned empty- 
handed, Llie exa.'iperated KalQ ‘ .struck him a blow 
on the left cheek Avith the right hand and a blow 
n the right cheek with the left so violently that 
Nanak’.s cheeks were instantly discoloured.’ 

It became evident to his relatives that he would 
not settle down to any regular work in Talwandi; 
therefore the plan was conceived of sending him to 
Sultanpur, in the district of Jalandhar, where his 
sister, Nfinaki, tiie wife of Jairam, lived. By this 
binie, however, he hitnself was married and had 
two sons, Sri Cluind and Lakhm! Das. Leaving 
tiis wife and children, he travelled to Sultanpur, 
where, by the recommendation of his brother-in- 
hiAv, who Avas employed in the coinmissariat of 
NaAvab Daulat Khan, he obtained employment in 
Government service as storekeeper. His Avife, 
Sulakhni, daughter of MQlil, a Khatri of the same 
profession as KalQ, and residing in Batala, a town 
sf the present District of Gurdaspur, had been 
most unwilling that he should leave her, as is 
bold pathetically in the jcmtiTtisdkhi : 
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The people of the house said that it would be good for him to 
o ; perhaps his mind would bocoine settled there. Itut his wife 
egan to weep and said, ‘Thou hast not shown thy love very 
much in the past, and now that thou art leaving me perhaps 
thou wilt not come back to me.’ ‘Silly one,’ said Nanuk, 
‘what were we doing here, and what shall we do there? 1 am 
of no use to thee.’ She rose ajid pleaded with him, ‘When 
thou didst sit in the house I thought myself queen of the whole 
world, and now I shall not care to live.’ Then the (Juru was 
touched and said, ‘Do not grieve, every day thou slialt be 
queen.’ She said, ‘My husband, 1 shall not remain behind, 
take me with thee.’ Hut the I5al)a said, ‘ It is of the Lord tliat 
I go. If I make a livelihood there, 1 will send for thee. Obey 
my order.’ Then she was silent. 

At Sultanpur he devoted liiniKelf to liis duties, 
and did so well that his faithfulness was every¬ 
where recognized. Of his earnings he employed a 
part in supporting himself, and the rest he gave 
away in God’s name. Mardilnii, a village-inusician 
of tl»e Dum class, professional players, came from 
Tahvandi to see liim and stayed with him. The 
duties of the day done, Nanak would make verses 
and sing them while Mardfina played the accom¬ 
paniment. in the very early morning he bathed 
in the Bein river. This over, he began the labours 
of the day, aud we can very well believe the truth 
of the statement that, when, in weighing out 
provisions, he came to the number 13, which in 
Panjabi is he would pause and mutter, ‘ Terft,’ 
which has the meaning also of ‘Thine,’ i.e. ‘1 am 
thine.’ This is quite in accord with the Hindu 
mind and the ascetic manner. 

He seems to have had a peculiar experience in 
Sultanpur. One day, wliile bathing, he remained 
longer in the water than was usual, and whether 
he iiad fallen into a state of semi-consciousness 
while he was carried doM’n by the stream, or 
whether he had emerged and become absorbed in 
meditation, is not known, but it is believed that 
he saw a vision in winch he was commanded to 
‘ remain in the name, give alms, perform ablutions, 
worshi]), and remember’ the Lord. 

From this time we lirid him accoinpanying/ag/r^, 
except for an interval between two occasions v hen 
his enemies accused him of squandering the money 
of the Government. On both occasions the balance 
of his a(!(!ount8 proved his thorough honesty, hut 
this annoying expei imice of suhering at the instance 
of detractors determined him to have done with the 
world altogether. Henceforth we know him only 
as the itinerant bard preacher accompanied by his 
niusician IVlardana, who plays the rnJuih., or rchek, 
an instniment of the nature of the violin. 

The itinerancy of the (iuru is divi<ied into four 
parts, lie travelled ea.st, south, north, and west, 
and at last, returning to the bosom of his family in 
Kartarpur, in tlie .Jalandliar Uuab, he pas.sed away 
in Oct. 1538. 

It is not necessary to relate the incidents that 
Guru Nanak’s ardent followers have collated in 
order to give the world a concrete narrative of his 
life subsequ(uit to his retiral from the otlice of 
storekccjter, for their zeal lias so far exceeded their 
common sense that the relation of the incidents 
alleged to have hajtpened would detract from 
Nanak’s reputation for wisdom rather than add to 
it. We prefer, therefore, to let these ineidents 
alone, Miih the remark that the framing of the 
narrative (barring the miraculous element) and the 
course of the various discourses and discussions on 
religion are quite what one would expect among 
Hindu sddhu.s or Muhammadan famrs. 

3 . Doctrines.—Reviewing Guru Nanak’s distinc¬ 
tive position, we notice that his life as a preacher 
of riglitcousness began with the trumj)et blast, 
‘There is no Hindu and no Musalinan.’ He went 
on to show that they were both false, and thus 
incurred the odium of both. He fearlessly attacked 
idolatry, and, if he did not rise to a high degree 
of spiritual enlightenment, we can only say that 
Christian truth had not been conveyed to him. 


He expressed himself in these selections from tlu' 
Granth : 

‘The True One Is. O Nanak, and the True One will be. 

True is the Lord, of a True Name, His love is infinitely 
inexpressible. 

O Father, how shall 1 write of it?’ 

Nftnak had a sense of sin whitdi was wanting in 
the early teachers, and imneased with the years. 

‘May on me, the sinner and vicious man, favour he nestowed. 

O Lord, be merciful to me that Nanak may cross. 

I am not chaste, nor truthful, nor learned ; foolish and 
{(Tnorant am I. 

Nanak says, " 1 have done mean ai-tiuns.” 

Save the sinner 1 This is the piuNcr of Nanak, O niy soul ! 

Covemnsness is a dop, falsehood is a sweeper, livinp by 
cheating is carrion, 

To defame anotlicr is to touch filth, tale-bearing is Ore, 
wrath is an evil spirit. 


I am a sinner, Thou alone art pure. 

As full as the ocean is of water so many are my vices. 

Bestow mercy, have compassion, cause the sinking stones to 
cross. 

The True, the Inapprehensible, the Infinite, Himself does all. 

I am a sinner ; Thou art the Pardoner.’ 

The consequcrice of siu is not transmigration, 
but punishment in hell ; the wicked at last ‘ sit 
outside weeping,’ ‘are martdied oil' and struck in 
the face,’ ‘ the sinner is beaten,’ ‘ is marched with 
black face to Hell,’ ‘is banished from the presence 
of the Supreme Lord.’ 

The doctrine of the sinfulness of man and the 
danger into which sin has brought him coincides 
very much with what we regard as truth ; and not 
only so, but in Nanak's portion of the Grnnth, 
as well as in the portion writ ten by his Sikhs 
(‘disciples’) and succM^ssors, strong emphasis is also 
laid on the doctrine of the necessit y for a mediator : 

‘The Dhaul [white ox on which, according to the Hindus, the 
world rests] is 

Dharm [dut^- or religion), the Son of Daya imercy). 

Thy Name is the .Supreme S])irit; by taking Thy name a 
man is saverl from going to Hell. 

Brother, the dangomuH ocean of existenee terrifies me ; if 
the True (Juru he found. He who is friendly to man, He 
conveys him across by virtue of the Name of tlie Lord. 
O Nanak, that ocean is crossed liy means of the True 
Name, the King above kings. 

The palace of my Lord is beautiful, adoriied with gems. 
His palace of pearls, diamonds and p>l<l, is encbanling. 
Without a ladder bow sbull 1 ascend to Ilis castle? 

The (Juru is the lad<ler 

In the future world no (piestion will ho asked of him whose 
companion the Guru, the Greator, is. 

Without a boat there is no road on tlie sea. 

The (jiiru is the boat. 

Ik Aunkar, The True Name is the Creator, the Spirit with¬ 
out fear, without enmity, a Timeless Heing, the Gracious 
Kiilightener of Darkness.’ 

(The Sikhs themselves derive the word guru from the Haiiskrit 
root gri, ‘to utter,' and they also give it a traditional signiflca- 
tion, ‘the darkness-enlightener’; we theretore translate the 
last expression in the opening invocation in the Uranth as 
above.) 

‘If 1 abide within the Name, the Name comes and dwells in 
m\ heart. Without the Guru there is darkness; without 
the Word there is no iindersUindiiig. Death comes not 
whore the Infinite Word of the Guru is,’ 

Union with God is clothed in the language of 
human lo^ e : 

‘ 1 have fallen asleep, my Beloved is awake. She who by the 
True Guru is united to the Ivord abides in devotion ; Love, 
G Nanak, is her companion.’ 

Finally, what is the attitude of the saint towards 
the world ? 

‘ In the house from which thou must at death depart kill 
thyself; 

He that dies by the Word [of the Guru) is dead ; he will not 
die again.' 

It is true that Guru Niinak in a few solitary 
passages calls the world a play of the Creator : 

‘The play lasts to-day and to-morrow '; 

but he declares also that there is a higher arena 
beyond this passing show of earthly life : 

‘ Whom thou unitest with Thyself he remains united ; having 
gone he treads the true arena.' 

If he says, as he does, that God is all in all 
(‘Thou alone; Thou alone’), he also says, ‘In the 
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true Lord are all virtues ; in uh are all viecis.’ If 
lie says tluiX ‘ diuility sinks the boat’s load,’ lie but 
seems to saje^t”**^**^ truth of God’s sovereignty, 
and, lest man should jue.sume to ascribe evil to the 
nature of God, he insists on a virtuous life : 

‘Abandon viot-H and ]>ra(;Lise virtues, and thuH acquire the 
truth—lost ye repent' ; 

and he pathetically exjiresses his humility and 
longing when he says ; 

‘ O, iny Lord, wiio knows Thy qualities? My vices cannot he 
numbered.' 

Guru Nanak was a seeker after (^od, and, as we 
regard his thoughts concerning (iod and man and 
the true garu who merliates hetween them, and 
also his thoughts on deliverance from sin ami inLsery 
and the attainment of happiness by union with 
God, we have no hesitation in declaring the eon- 
viction that, althougli he used tlie terms of the 
philosophy of his day to <leclare the oneness and 
greatness of (lOil, yet the i<lea of God as a cold 
apathetic abstraction never sal islidl him. Although 
it is now the fashion among tlie Sikhs to regard all 
tlieir gurus as the ‘ true guru ’ {stil gur), yet, when 
pressed, they tell u.s that the irna gurti is (iod, and 
the true guru of tlu; GruiUk SnliUt is not Nunak, 
hut is the Supreme, the gur-f/rr, the incarnal ion of 
God, tlie sinless one, and it. cannot fail to strike the 
least observant reader of t he (intiiih that t in; only 
religion that can salisfv ( he aspirations of tJieSiklis, 
and disclose the idenlity of ( he snt gur, and that 
claims to do so, is the (Miristian. W'iicther Nanak 
was aciiuainted with (hirisLian trutli is a debated 
r|ue.stion, hut., whether he was or not, we must 
allow that, luung in some d«gr<!e comersant with 
the Muhammadan faith, he may have known some¬ 
thing of the revelation of God in His Word, the 
true teacher, God-incarnate, tlie Lor<l Jesus Christ. 

LiTKiiATUKK.— E. Trumpp, The Adi Grnnth, 1877, published 
by the (lovcrnniciit of luUia; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh 
/ifitij/i'wn, Oxfont, mot). J. W, YoUNCJ.SON. 

NArAYANA.-- I. Orig-in and meaning of the 
name.-- -Narayana is an aneient and dignilied 
(ipitliet which has lieen aj)j»lied to various Hindu 
gods. It is not tlu; name of any distinc-t Hindu 
ilivinity. The word is believed to be a j)atronymic, 
derived from nara, ‘man,’ so that it means ‘son 
of man,’ hut it is not known of whom it was 
originally used. 

One of the hymns of the Jiigveda,^ tlm subject 
of which is the origin of the universe, attributes 
the creation to the sacritice of I’uru.sa by the gods, 
i’urnsa is conceived us a gigantic being in human 
form, a jirimeval man. This j)oem, which is called 
the Parusd suktu, has exercised a great iulluemie 
on Hindu thought. It Avas incorporated in each of 
tin; other tlii ee Vedas ; aiul the word purusa and a 
number of the jihrases of the liymn have formed 
j»art of tlie theological language of Hiiuluism ever 
since. It has been conjectured tliat the name 
Narayana was coined as an epitliet for Purusa; 
ami the derivation of the word fits well into the 
gutiSH. In tlina; passages in the Satnpathn Brd/i- 
nt.una^ f’unisa is delinitely named Purusa Niim- 
yana, and there is a cUhir reference in eacii case to 
the Parusd-siiktd. 1 n the Kdigftyana ^rautasutra “ 
NUrtiyana occurs as a patronymic of Purusa; and 
Katyayana’a SnrvCmukrainaul gives Narayana as 
the name oi tlie autlior of tlie Purnsa-siikta. 
The Mahdndrdgana llpan^ad contains a lyrical 
jiassage “ which is reminiscent of t\\r, Pjirti^a-siikta, 
and iLses Nanlyaiia as an epithet of Purusa. It is 
noteworthy that all tliese works belong to the 
Ydjnrmiht. Further, tlironglioiit Hindu history 
the word ‘ Narayana’ seems to carry with it some 
[Lssociation, strong or weak, with tfie origin of the 

1 X. 90. 2 xn. iii. 4. 1, xm. vi. 1.1, 2. 12. 

8 XXIV. vii. 36. 4 8ee § a (2) (fc) below. 


world, and frequently also with the hymn Avhich 
celebrates Purusa. Thus far all the evidence 
w'ouhl lead us to conclude that Narayana was 
coined to bo an epithet of the gigantic lieing who 
is sacrificed in Llie Purusa-suktu, ixx\k\ that, when 
it is n.sed as a honorific title for some other god, 
the purpo.se is to identify him with Purusu,. 

Put, w'hen we turn to the earliest ocernrreme 
of the word in tlie literature, we meet a serious 
difficulty. J’he word lirst occurs in a litany of 
jiraise to eleven gods in tlie MditrCigroG SuuihitaA 
of the Blark Ydjurreda. In one st:in/a. of this 
litany I’urusa is n.sed as a title oi Siva, and in 
anot her Niliayana is used as a tille of Vu.snii. The 
plark Ydjurveda is a much earlier work than the 
Satnpdikd Brdkiriana (the book in which Naruyaiia 
oeeurs for the first time as an epithet of Pur usa), 
and the facts just mentioned make it rat her ditticult 
to believe that, when it was compiled, Naiayana 
was regarded as in any way attac.hed to Purusa. 

It would seem to be more consistent with all the 
evidence to suppose that Narayana was jui in¬ 
dependent conception, the origin of which has 
boon lost, and that it was apjilied now to one now 
to another divine being even in very early times, 
'fhe truth is, evidenee does not c;xist to enable 
us to ilecide tlie question of origin. Yet at an 
early dat«i it unquestionably became associated with 
Purn.sa. 

At a innch later tlate a new derivation wa.s 
suggesteil for Narayana. In Hindu, as in Greek, 
thought one of the earliest tlieories was tliat the 
world had arisen from water. In the 'Tdittirlga 
k>avihitd“ of the Blark Yajiirvedri we read ; 

‘This universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajiijiati, 
becoming wind, moved ’; 

and the idea is repeated in innumerahh' jiassages 
in the later literature. J’hen, somewhere about 
tlie beginning of the (’hristian ora, some one 
suggested that it was Narayana who at the ereation 
moved on tlie waters, and suggested also that t he 
word was derived from ndrdli (‘the waters are 
called ndrdh, for they are sprung from N(irn') and 
agana (‘moving’).^ IJeneeforward most Hindu 
writers prefer this secondary derivation of the 
woixi. 

To .sum u]>: at all periods the name Narayana 
suggests a personal spirit connected wiHi creation. 
It is frequently used so as to recall the Purusa- 
sukla ; and in some cases it delinitely stands for 
Purusa. The direct origin of the word, viz. nara, 
‘man,’ is given less often than the fanciful ety¬ 
mology fromnam/t + nyana, ‘ waters’ + ‘ moving.’ 

2. History of the use of the term.—The earli(>st 
and most frequent use of the word is as an epithet 
of Visiiu ; but it is also apjilied to other divinities. 

(1) a title, of Visu u.—{a) The very earliest 
occurrence of the word, as we have already seen, is 
in the Alaitrdganl Samhitd.* It occurs in a litany 
in praise of eleven divinities, a litany for whicli 
the Gagatrl, the most famous of Hindu prayers, 
has served as the model. Each stanza, devoted to 
a single god, coyiies the rhytlim of the Guyatrl, 
and repeats its leading words, while the name of 
the god and two of his epithets help to till up the 
intervening spaces in tlje lines. We here reproduce 
the stanzas in which Siva and Vi.snu are praised. 
The italicized words are from the Gdyatrl ; 

‘ Tat Purupaya vidmabe ; Mahadevaya dhlmahi ; 

Tan no Rudrab prachodayat. 

Tat KeAavkya vidmahe ; Nanlyavaya dhimahi : 

Tan no Vi^i^ulj prachodayat,' 

‘ We know about Purusa ; let us think about Mahadeva: 

May Rudra stimulate this in us. 

We know about KeSava ; let us think about Narayai;ia: 

May Visnu stimulate this in us.’ 

1 II. ix, 1. See § a (1) («). 2 vii. i. 6, 1 ; Muir, i. 62. 

8 See, e.g., Manu, i. 8-10 ; Muir, i. 36. < ii. ix. 1. 
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It seems clear rJiat this litany was a good deal 
used in the scdiools of the IHnck Yajurrcdn ; for 
we lind an echo of it in a later work belonging to 
that V\itla. See below (r). 

'J'lie title ]Saray;i-na, then, in this its very first 
occurrence, and at this very early tlate, is given to 
Visiin. 

{b) The title is also given to Visnu several times 
in tin; earliest part of the Itdtufljfnmi ;' but, as 
this poem has been seriously inter}>olat(al, it is 
dillicult to make certain that the lines are original. 
If tlu!}^ are, they show (hat alamt 500 it.c. the 
Vn.i.smrvite sect was already accustomed to use 
Karayaua as an equivjdent of Visnu. 

(c) Noravana does not a})])ear in the early prose 
VpdD at all ; but, it crops up in two passages 

in one of tlie sijciuul group, the vers(i Upntiis<uls. 
1)1 one of these it is an epithet of Visnu. In the 
first chapter of the iMtt.kiLnnrtl.iffuia Upniiisad, 
which is ritualistic; in character, tlie tolhtwing 
modilication of the verse cjuoted above from the 
Mu.ilrdy(tnl SanihUu occurs (words frotu the Ciayatri 
are again italici/,e<i) : 

* Nar:i.v;uia vidm.'ihc ; VsiHudcviiyu d/iunahi : 

Ttiii nit prai-hudai/at,’ 

‘ We know about Nar-ayaca ; lot us think about Vasudeva : 

Alay Visi,iii stitnulato this in ub.’ 

One of our l>est scholars^ gives the 3rd cent. B.C. 
as the lowest possildc (;lironologj(;ul limit for this 
Upa7iisi(d. The couj)let is mddccahle also us heing 
tin; citi liesl pas.siige in whicli Vasudeva is used as 
au «'|>llliet of \'i.snu. 

(c/) Scholai's bcdie\'e that those jiarts of the liunul- 
jpDpi in which llama is rejii’csented as an imtarna- 
tion of half the essence of Visnu were (HMUposcsl 
and added to the origiinil ojiic; about the ‘2nd <;eut. 
n.(.t It is notieeahle tliat, in st rict ji.gieement with 
till! passage just quoti'd from t,he MiihttHdrCiyaud 
Upanisad, Visnu rcc.civcs in 1 liese additions "* both 
Nai iiyaiia and Vasudeva as title.s, 

(c) In blie i>ha(ptv(id-Ud(i, in which fur the first 
time the claim is made that Visnu i.s not one of the 
crowd of Hindu divinities hut the mighty All soul, 
the lirahman of the Upanis'Kls^ tin; word Narriyaua 
does not ap])ear at all. From this time forward, 
howc;ver, all Vsi.snavite literature claims that 
Visnu alone is the Supreme, and uses Narayana as 
one of his most honoured epithets. In this sen.se 
it occurs very frequently in the Mahub/uirfUn,. 
Cfnc! seedion of the tqiic^is devotecl to an exposi¬ 
tion of tiu; theology of the chief Vaisriavite setet of 
the time, tlic liliagavatas. In it V^isnu is called 
NruMynma and I’uriisa, and the section is called the 
Ad/'((i/(tnil/a. So Narfiyaiia and I’urusa are ukchI 
as titles of Vi.snu in a late passage; interpobited 
into the sixth book of the Jld»tdy((na,*^ which may 
belong to the same time. 

Tlierc’after these iiam(;s are used as titles of 
Visiin in countless pas.s;i,g(!s in every type of Vais- 
nuva lit(!Tatiire. 

{/) I'lie late sectarian Upanisiddft attached to the 
AUidrintvcilcid are in two groups: those) which 
repj'esent Vi.snu as the All-god and those which 
give' Si\’;i that place. In tlie former gronj) the 
Muhd Upnnisad is pevlniqis the m<»st imjiortant. 
Mere Visnu as tlie All-god is called Njirriynna and 
Jhu ii.sa. 'I'lie same is ti-ue of the Vaisnavite Purd- 
nns and the Paitrhdratvd Sanilutas. ^ 

W the chief Vaismivite sect of IS. India, the Sri- 
Vaisnavas, tlie sectarian mantra runs, Oni n-ainak 
Ndrdi/aipn/ft, ‘ Oiii ! reverence to Narayana.’ 
KamaniijM,, wlio belonged tei this sect, in his 
famous commentary on the Veddntasiitras called 
the Srl-hhdsya, coiistantly uses Narayana as an 

1 n. vi. 1, IV. Ixvii. 3. 3 Verse 31. 

8 A. 11. KeiUi, in JR AS, 1008, p. 171. 

<• Rdrndj/ana i. xiv. 4, xli. '1. 

8 In the Mukshadharmn I'amm. <5 Canto 119. 

I See B. Deussen, Sechzig l/paniPiad’s (Us Veda, Leipzig, 1897. 


equivalfuit of Visnu, and a[»pcals frequently to the 
Ma/id fJ/>aiiipid iimi tlm tSubdla Uixmisad an .h'uti 
(i.c. revelation) in support of his claiiii tliat Visnu 
is Itraliman.^ 

( 2 ) Otbr.r usts .—Although the Vaisnavite sect 
had in this way a)i)>iopriated the old title Narayana 
for their omu divinity, and were prepared to liohl 
it against all comers, other Hindus refused to 
acknowledge that it was a nece.ssary apijanage of 
Visnu. 

{a) It is used as a title of lirahma, the old god of 
creation, at t he beginning of tin; Laiv-bovkof Mann '' 
ami elsewliere, 

(5) in tlie earliest Upanisfids, which are in prose, 
the. main stream of Hie teaching tends to rcpre.sont 
Draliiiian, the Sufueme, as impersonal ; and it i.s 
only in occasionjil phrases that ideas which are con¬ 
sistent only with a porsomd tlicology occur; hut 
in the later Upa.nisads, which are in \ erne, there 
is a coiisiderahie tcnden(;y to interpret lhalimaii 
as })(‘r.sonal. In tiic majority of t!u»se theistic 
passages no divine name except lirahman is used ; 
but in tlie Sactd.'ivalara- Ujxinisnd'^ the sectarian 
god Iliidra is introilnced to make the personal 
character of the Sn})reme more vivid. Then, in 
one of the latiist of tlieso verse treat ises, the d/n/m- 
ndrdyana Upariisad, the name and the con(;cj»t of 
I’nrn.saare used for the sjime iMirpose, The pas- 
.sagt; shows many traces of the Purusa-su/cta. The 
word ‘ Fiirusa’ is used once, hut Narayana is used 
eight times, clearly as an equivah.’nt for I’urusa. 
This .striking lyrical passage"* has given its name 
to the whole work, the Great Ndrdt/ana Upanipui. 

(c) As we have seen above (§2 ( 1 ) (r))i Narayana 
occurs in anotlier ])assage of this work as an epit het 
of Visnu. As the Upanisad is a composite work, 
the two sections are prolialily of disliiiet origin, so 
that, the variant use of the word need cause no 
ddiiciijly. 

(d) Sankarfichiirya, the great exponent of the 
monistic form of the Vedanta, uses Narayana, as 
an equivah;nt for Brahman, the Sn])renie (led of 
the pliilosiqiliy. Faced with Vaisnavites who 
claimeil that Visnu was Brahman, and Saivites 
who chiimed that Siva was Brahman, he ileclared 
that neither claim was aeeeiitahle, since Brahman 
was no sectarian god, but the iniiiersonal Sni»ronie 
behind all phenomena and .all gods. He uses 
Narayaria as an e])itliet of Brahman,® and will not 
allow that it belongs to Visnu. 

3 . Among the Jains Narayana is the eighth of the 
nine hl.ick Vasndev.as, a gioup of mythical 'rirthah- 
karas said to have lived in the Duhshamasusliama 
leriod.** In the ^addharnin Pu7idnrlkn, a Mahiiyaiia 
iuddliist work, the body of a bodhisattoa is com¬ 
pared with Naiayaria’s body.’ Both are clearly 
rcllcxions from later Vai.siiavism. 

4 . In modern India Narayana is universally re¬ 
garded .‘IS a name of Vi.snu. 

biTKitATiritK.—'I’his 18 cir.eii liiroiiffhont the artioU*. See also 
O. BblitHiic.it R- Rotb, SaniJcrit-Wurterlntch, Petrogracl, 
; aiKl M. Bloumticld, Vedic Ctmcordnuce, Harvard, 1900. 

_ J. N. FARt^UllAR. 

NARBADA.—The Narb.ada, or Nerlmdda (Skr. 
Nannftdd., ‘making liappy’), one of the great 
rivers of India, is traditionally regarded as the 
boundary between Hindustan proper and the 
Deccan—the Nariinadios of the Ferijilus (J. \V. 
McCrindle, Commerce and Navigatif>7i of the. 
Erythnran Sen, Calcutta, 1879, p. 116). It* ri.scs 
at Amarkau^ak (y.v.), and, after a westerly course 
of about 800 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea. It 
is specially associated with the cult of Siva, his 

1 SDR -xlviii. (1904) 2iJ9, 622, 637, etc. 

2 i. S-IO; Muir, i. 36. ^ iii. 4, iv. 12. * xi. 1-12. 

ft III bi.s Dhat^ya to the Vedantasutraa, SBE xxxiv. ( 18901 , 
XXXViii. [1890], 

0 Mrs. .Sinclair Stevenson, Heart 0 / Jainism, London, 
p. 274. 

7 SHE xxi. [1884] 397. 
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Bymitol (hfnui, vftnfi ll.iif/ft), nia<le of white nuartz, 
bein ;4 found in it.^ hod. The river i.s also known 
as liewaji, ‘ tlnf llowiiio lord,’ and hathin^f in its 
waitirs is a |»oteni nnxJe of reinovin}; tabu or sin 
pollulion. The river priests rank its sanctity 
above t hat of nil other riviTs. Free<loni from sin, 
they say, is yained l)y bathing for three ye.ars in 
the Sarasvn 1 1 (y.n.), for seven days in the .Jumna 
one day is sullicient for the tian^^es ly.r.), 
^vhile the tneie si^^ht of the Narliada eb-anses tin* 
sinner. 'I'lie J(»eaJ prophecy declared that (h(;h<di- 
iiesH of the (ian^ois would cease in A,I). while 

that <»f the Naibadtl would continue t.iii'oujih all 
the iVf'i'H of the world ; the first part of this piedic- 
tion, in the opinion of the (jlanj.;es priests, has 
certainly not been fultilletl. It is the tlesire of 
many an orthodox Hindu thn.t he may die on the 
Narbada’s banks, and the ashes of the dead are 
brou;.,dit from lonj^ distances and coiisi^nc.d toils 
waiters. Even the (iani^es iierself, it is .-^aid, i-omes 
once a year in the form of a black cow ami bathes 
here. On this <lay, which is ohserved as a testival, 
the merit of bathin^j; is double that of both the 
rivers coinbineil. The most noted places of 
pil^.friina;jre are Amarkantak, Omkiir Mandliata, 
and Chandod, w’hi<!h, if the (failures f^ave way to 
the Narbada, warn Id Ixicome the s«*ut.hern l»cna.i <*s. 
Few Hindus would dare t.o swear falsely, standin^f 
in the river with a red flower pirlaml round the 
neiik, and holding; in the njj^ht haml sonn* of the 
holy water. Like all sacrcil rivers, the Narbada 
resents bt'inj; conlined by a bridge, and more than 
once her floods have caused loss of life, w'hic.li is 
said to have calmed her wrath. 

biTRRATURB. —ii. (1877) H47ff., vi. [1880] 6, lf>9f., vii. [18S:<1 
663, 6fi»t. ; Central I‘rooincee Gazetteer, 1870, i>. .sni if. ; IGI 
xviii, [lOOSJ 375IT. \V. OuooKK. 

NASIK.-' Tlietown Nasik(said t-obederived from 
Rkr. nava-sikhd, ‘ nine jieaks, ’ a.s it is supi»osod to he 
built on nine hills), headquarters of the. District of 
that name in tlm liombay Presidency, is a famous 
place of jiilgrimage, on’ the hanks of the rivm 
(iodavari (o.o.), about HO miles from its source; 
lat. ir4S'N. ; long. T.T 47' K. It is tJie N.isika 
of Ptolemy (,]. W. MrCriiulle, Anr.Unt Indut as 
described ht/ Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1H8.'), jt. I,‘'»6). It 
has been identilied w'itli the [ilace visited by the 
Huddliist idigrim Hiuen Tsiang, and capital of 
King Pulakcsin ti. 

‘ WiLhiii arid without the capital are five stOpaa to mark the 
spots where the four past hiiddhas wallu'd and Kut. . . . Then- 
are, bcHiden these, other xtirpas made of liriek or stone, so mnnv 
that it would he di(ll(mlt l.o name tfiem all. Not far to the 
south of the cit.i in h saihyulrdtria (iiionaMteryJ in which is a stone 
inm^fe of Hwan tsz’-t.sai I'.hdliisattva. Its 8)>iritual jiowers ex¬ 
tern I (./"or and witlf), NO that niaiiN of those who have secret h 
prayed to it ha\e obtained their wishes’ (S. Heal, Si.-i/n.k-i 
London, 1884, ii. •2.'>7 ; UG i. pt. ii. 11890] .154 f. ; of. V, A. Smith, 
Early Hiat. of lni1ia.'’\ Oxford, 1914, p. 426). 

The jiositinii trf the group of Iiuddhi.8t caves in the 
vicinity, known as Pamlu Leiui, also points to the 
sanctity of the phrcc in Huddhist times. They are 
situated in an isolated hill about 5 miles S.S.W. 
from the tow n. I’hc caves are seventeen in numher, 
and form a small hut very interesting group. ’I'lie 
great Cliaitya cave is not so remarkable as others 
of the same series. 

• But there are two VihAras, which are very far in advance of 
any yet met with, and display in tludr ra9ade8 a richness of 
decoration quite uidike the modest p.\t<*riors of those excavated 
before the Christian era. Notwithslandinjr tiiis tliev all, except 
Nos. ii. and xvii., belong to the llinayana or first great division 
of Buddhist caves, being devoid of images, or any representa¬ 
tions of Buddha as an object of worship, or in fact of any of 
those characteristics which marked the intro<hietion of the 
MahAv&na theosophy * (Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of 
India, p. 260). 

Tlie Chaitya cave contains an inscription of Kr^ma- 
rftja, second king of the Amlhra (lynasty, wbicli 
arose after the death of Aaoka (c. 22i> B.c. ; Smith, 
p. 206) The series extends from this period down to 


about A.D. 600 . I’he {ilace a})pears in Hindu tradi¬ 
tion in connexion with the story of Kama, who is 
saiil to have spent juirtof bis exile at Paiicliavati, a 
siilmrb nonli of the (iodavari river, and many places 
in the neighhourhood are associated with his adven¬ 
tures. About the lull or I'ith cent. a.d. .Jainism 
scmiis to have j»ievaded here, and devotees of that 
taiih excavated the Chambhar caves and made 
additions to the Prirulu Lena gmiup. P>ut, though 
it is a place of great sanctity, the iJcnares of VV. 
India, as it has been calhai, the existing Hindu 
temphts, most of wliich were built in the {)oriod of 
.Maiiilha rule, are not of niiicli importjince or 
dignity. 'J'iiat of Soinesvara, a form of Siva, at- 
tr.-icts numerous pilgrim.s, and one yroup of build¬ 
ings is the work of the famous princess of Indor, 
Ahalya Kai (A.D. 1750-1818), one of the great 
Icmple-huilders of modern times. Otlior note- 
wm thy .shrines are those of Kama, knoxvn as (lora, 

‘ w hile,’ to<li.stinguish it from the kalil, or ‘ black ’ 
K.'ima of Paiicliavati ; a large temple dedicated to 
Kalaji, or the infant Krsiia ; that of Siva as Til- 
bhaiide.svar, .so called Itecaust' the liiiga is believed 
to grow yearly to the length of a grain of sitsanium 
(tU) ; that of Vithojia, associated with Radha and 
Kukmitii ; tha.t of Siva Ivapalesvara, the ‘skull- 
wearer’; amJ that of Kal.'i Jiam or f^ri Kamji, one 
of tlie finest modern temples in V\'. India. Stflcta- 
worship is rejiresented by the shrine of Phadra 
Kali, in the bed of the (Jodavari are numerous 
sa<-ied hathiiig-i)Iaces()'?rt:/m )and lioly ])ools(/:'/mr/( 7 ,). 
'I’lie holiest, of all is known as Kaimikunda, ‘ the 
|)ool of Kama,’ w hich is renowned for its purifying 
uoperties. As, for tlie peojile of N, India, a 
.ather’s funeral rites an; best performed at (Layd 
(g.■/}.), HO tho.se of a mother aie never so perfect as 
when solemnized at Kama’s pool in tlie (iodavari. 
(.’rowds ol pilgriiu.s are constantly arriving at the 
tlii.<>e from alljiartsof W. Indiii, Kcrar, the Nizam’s 
JominioiiK, the (..’entral Provimtes, and at the 
greater feasts from even more distant places. 
Their names are carefully recorded by the local 
priests, know'ii as ksetra upadhynya, ‘ teachers of 
the holy land.’ 'I'he circuit of the tenijilcs and 
holy places occujiies tlircc days. Jt also attiiutts 
crowds of religious devotees, avIio in former 
times eau.sed much trouhh; to the anliioritios by 
their turbulence. There is litt le evidence of Islam, 
ex<-(;pt a Jami Masjid, or catlu'-dral mosque, partly 
built from the ruins of Hindu teinjilcs. 

biTKRATCRK.— For the lUiddhiHt euvcfi Rf-r J. Fergrussofl and 
J Burgess, The Cave Temples of /tulia, I.oiidon, 1880, p. 2(i.'tff. 
The place is described in liG xvi. [1883] 541II.; IG/ xviii. [IsioS] 

W. CUOUKE. 

NA^IR IBN KHUSRAU.—Abu Mu'in al-din 
Naair ibn Khuarau (in P(;r,sian. Njisir-i Khusrau) 
w'us born in A.D. Ul04 tit (^ubtuliyan, a town lying 
noiib-ea.st of Haikh in tlie district of the upper 
Oxus. The first forty years of bis life are prticti- 
cally a blank a.s reganls biograjiliical information, 
but it is clear that they were not wasted. Not 
only did he master the literttry, scientific, and 
philosofthical learning of tlie age in all its various 
brjinches, devoting particular attention to the 
study of religions, but he also tliouglit deeply on 
the great questions which his ardent se.arch after 
truth impelled him to attempt to solve. For a 
long time he could find no sure ground for belief, 
and he seems to liave consoled liimself by indulg¬ 
ing in the pleasures of wine. When be was forty- 
two, he hail a dream in conseijuence of which 
he determined to make the jiilgrimage to Mecca. 
Having resigned his post—a secretaryship under 
tlie Scljuq government — he set out for Mecca, 
w licrc he accomplished the immediate object of his 
journey, and then travelled by land to Egypt, 
arriving in Cairo in August, a.d. 1047. Hero lie 
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remained for two or three years. lli.s homeward 
journey was made in a leisurely fashion, and he 
finally reached Merv in Oetoher, A.D. In 

his S<t/ar7idtttah (ed., with Kr. tr., C. Sehefer, Paris, 
1881) he has given us an entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive account of his travels, which is of high value 
as a contemporary description of W. Asia and 
and is espetually rich in topographical and 
historical material (cf. Ci. Le Strange, Ad^ir-i 
Khtisrau, Di<tr(f of a Journey through. Syria and 
Palestine, liondon, 1888). 'I'his work makes no 
reference to the fact that during those seven years 
the writer had passe<I through the spiritual crisis 
of his life ; that, notwithstanding the live pilgrim¬ 
ages which he performed in the course of that 
time, he had ceased to be an orthotlox Muslim 
even in the most conventional sense; and that the 
promise, ‘ Ih; who seeks shall find,’ of the mysteri¬ 
ous vision which sent liim forth on his w'anderings 
had at last been fulfilled. Of his conversion we 
unfortunately have no details, hut the main facts 
are clear. ilis visit to Cairo brought him into 
contact with the esoteric doctrines of the Ismailis 
f)r Hatinis, a Shl'ite sect, of which the official head 
was tile reigning Katimid sovereign, al-Mu.stam^iir 
(A.D. 1085-1094). The drawn a glow¬ 

ing Juncture of the wealth, prosperity, and excellent 
administration of Cairo under this enlightened 
ruler. While residing in the Egyptian capital, 
Nasir-i Khusrau, wdio seems to have felt no diffi¬ 
culty in admitting the claim of the E'iltirnids that 
they were t lie legitimate ilescendants of 'Ali and 
his w'ife Fatimah, the daughter of the Erojdiet, 
became an Isma'ili initiate, and he returned home 
as an accrctlited missionary of the sect, with the 
title of hujjat, wdiich, though he commonly uses 
it as a ])en-uame in his poems, ‘ denotes a real and 
definite rank, comjiaraiile to that of bishoj), in 
the Ismaili hierarchy’ (E. (J. lirow-ne, ‘Masir-i 
Kliusrau, Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist,’ in 
JliAS, 1905, j). 888). On acatount of tlie persecu¬ 
tion to W'liich he was subjected by the Sunnis of 
Halkh and Nishnpur, he retired to Yurngan, a 
town in Badakhslian, where he founded the sect of 
the Nii.sii iya, and died, at the age of eighty-four, 
in A.D. 1088. 

iJesides liie Sa/amdrnah, which is in ]»ro8e, the following 
poetical workH of Nasir-i Knuarau liave comedown to us : (l)tiie 
V'iu’dn, a collection of odes (lithographed at Tabriz in a. u. 
lSt)4); (•.’) the or ‘ Hook of Lijfht,’ a piiilo- 

Bovthical and etliical ))oein (ed. i(. Ethd* with (Jerin. verse tr. in 
Zl)M(y xxxiii. [IsTHI and xxxiv. (1880) 4‘2H-4()4 and 

{3l7-d42): (8) Die Sn'adat-namah, or ‘ Dook of Felicif y,’ethical 
and didaiitic (ed. K. Ka^,oian with Fr. tr. in ZDAIG xxxiv. 
64.S-674): (4) the Zdd al- or ‘Provision for Pilsfrinis,’ 

preserved in a urmpie MS in the Bil>lioth6(pie Nationalc in 
Paris, which deals with the autiior'a philosophical and relijfioua 
tiieoriea (coiicerninij: tiie sjiuiious aut<)t)ii)f;raphy, winch is 
nothiriK- hut a coM^loiiieraLion of fatitaM ic Ie|rend8, aee E. G. 
Browne, Literary lliKtury of I'ernia, ii.‘218f.). 

It is not nece.ssary to discuss the view formerly 
held hy some scholnrs tliat Natsir-i Kliusrau the 
traveller and Nasir-i Kliusrau the (loet-philo.sophei- 
are two diHereiit individuals, since their identity 
is proved by parallel [utssages which occur in tlie 
Safarndniahtmd tlie DhvOn (cf. Browne, Lit. Hid. 
ii. 225 f.; and Ethd, in ZJ)MG xxxiii. 647 f.). 
While the poems of Nasir-i Kliusrau contain a con- 
sklerahle amount of specilitnilly Ismiiili diurtrine, 
there is also much that was originally derived from 
other sources— e.g., Neo-Platonism, the encyclo)«e- 
dia of the Ikhvviln al-Safk, and the jihilosopincal 
writings of A\ icenna and Earahi. In the Rauaha- 
nni-nnmah (vfiYse 168f.)he expouruhs a system of 
cosmology, which may he siuiiinarized as follows: 

God ia beyond thuu^chi, unknowable in Ilia eaaence, infinite, 
immaterial, and visililc only to the 8))iritnal eye. It ia wrong 
to aay that God created the heavens and the earth; plurality 
cannot spring directly from the One. Hrom Him proceeds 
Univeranl Ueaaon ; thence ia born Univeraal Soul. The marriage 
of these two brings into existence the Nine SjdiereH, which in 
their turn produce the Four Elenienta ; the Spheres and the 
Elements are the fathers and mothers of the world of natural 


thinga - mineral, vegetable, and animal. Eaeii of the Spheres 
has an intelligence and a soul, and their eternal revolution la 
the cauae of all good and evil fortune. Man ia comiioaed of 
soul and body, an balance and accident; he has five outward 
and five inward aenaea. Eaaentially he ia a siiirit, and it behovea 
him, realizing his true nature, to return to God. The language 
used by Na,sir-i Kbu.srau in this part of the poem showa famili¬ 
arity with 8ufiistic ideas. 

‘Thou art a ray, a.s it were, of His Light; 

Cast off tliy self-existence and become Ho ! 

Tis Die veil (of self) Dial aeparates thee, If thou eeekeet the 

CAiiae; 

Remove the veil and tliou art He ’ (verse 263 ff.). 

In order to attain to union with Go<i, the soul must first 
acquire wisdom and virtue, whicli arc Die fruita of ascoticiam, 
and ita future lot dei>end8 on the measure of perfection 
oidiievcd. Paradiae and hell are really states of the soul, ac¬ 
cording as it is ‘ripe’ or ‘raw'.’ Self-knowledge, above all, is 
indi-spensable. 

‘ Know thyself, for if thou knoweat thyself, 

Thou wilt know, of thyself, both gootl and evlL 
Become acquainted wiiii Diitie own being, 

Tlieii thou wilt be exalted over Die crowd. 

When thou knoweat th.yaelf, thou hast known all; 

Tiiut knowledge frees thee from every ill. 

Thou k nowest not thy true dignity: therefore thou art like 
this; 

Thou wilt see God if thou seest thyself. 

The Nine Sjiiierea and the Seven Planets are thy slaves, 

Vet thou art indentured to thy body—oh, what a shame I 
Be a man 1 Bid farewell to sleep and food. 

Travel, like a pilgrim, into thyself ’ (verse 339 ff.). 

Among the more tyjiically Isma'ili doctrines 
whicli occur in the Dlwun and are emimerated by 
Browne (Int. Hist. ii. 231 f.) we may notice the 
poet’s insistence on the necessity of alJegorical in¬ 
terpretation {tdwd) as a means of rightly under¬ 
standing the Qur’an, and his belief that the 
privilege of revealing tins interpretation is vested 
in its divinely-appointed guardians, the imams 
of tlie Prophet’s lionse; his assertion tliat whoever 
seeks to understand the priiuhples of religion is 
called a heretic (viulhid) ; and his allusions to the 
mystical number seven and to the doctrine of the 
asds (cf. ih. i. 408f.). 

Litkraturk. —In addition to the references given In the 
art., aee H. Eth6, ‘Niiair ibn Khuapaus Lehen, lip.nkcn, und 
Inclitcn’ in Actes du VI'' Coaigrt's intemat. de« Orienlalietes, 
Leyden, lss:J, ii. 171 f., and in Girl' ii. [1896-1904] 278 f.; E. G. 
Browne, Literarf/ Uintory o/ I'ernia, London, 190*2-06, li. 218 f. 
A numl>er of odes in Niiijir’s Dhoan have lieen tranalated into 
German by U. Eth6 in GGS, 1882, p. 124 f. and ZDMG xxxvi. 

[i882j 478f. Reynold A. Nicholson. 

NATS.— See Burma. 

NATCHEZ.—This is the name of a tribe of 
American Indians formerly residing on and near 
St. Catherine’s Creek close to the city of Natchez, 
Miss., U.S.A., which per[ietuateK their name. The 
meaning of tlie word is entirely unknown. 

1 . Hi.story.—Ait.hougli there ia aoine reaaon to suspect a 
connexion lietween this tribe and the (^mgaltam or t^iuigalLanqui 
of the <le Hoto chroniclers, it first a/qieurs in the certain light 
of liiatory in 1682, when La Malle deacemled the MisHiaaiiqii River 
to its mouth. Iberville, during hia drat expedition to Louisiana 
in 1699, iliil not go up Die MisHisaippi as far as the Natchez, 
though lie heard a great deal about them from an interpreter 
and haa left ua a liat of their villagea. A few moiiths later the 
miHsiunary pneats de Moutigny and Davioii atopped at the 
Natchez towna in deaceniling to the new French i>oat at Biloxi, 
and Iberville himself reached them a year later. De Montigny 
eataliliahed tiim.self as iniaaionary here at that lime, but in less 
than three moiitha left to return to France. Another niiasion- 
ary, Kt. Cosmo, descended from the IHmois country to take his 
place, and he coriDnued to labour among the NaU liez until late 
in the year 1706, wlien he was killed by a war party of Chiti- 
macha Indiana when on his way to Mobile. From 1700 onwarda 
Die Natchez received constant visits from parties of F'rench 
explorers and vnyaye.urs ascending and descending the river, 
and III 1713 a trading house was eatahlished among them. A 
Natehez uprising in 171ft forced the abandomneiit of this teiii- 
lorarily, but, after peace Imd been made, a i»alisi deil ;ort was 
milt near hy on the bluffs overlooking the MiaHisaijijii and it 
was mimed Fort Rosalie after the Duchess of Fontchurtraiii. 
Slorebousea were erected, aettlers poured in, and Natchez soon 
became one of the most flourishing posts in Louisiana. Between 
17‘22 and 1724 there were petty wars with Die Indiana which 
were soon settled, and the prosperity of Die Natchez settlement 
continued unabated until the autumn of 17‘29, wfien the famous 
Natchez outbreak occurred. This bad very likely been browing 
for some time, and English traders operating through the 
Chickasaw are freely blamed for it, but it appears to have been 
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precipitated by the hif'h-lianded, ovorbearii^ conduct of the 
French governor of the post, Ojnpart. The iipriHiriff took 
place on 2Hlh Nov. l/ ih, tiif post wan coniplctely dcstroye*!, and 
about 2f)() Krencliiuen Killed. 1’he next year the Natci>ez were 
attacked b^ the I-'retich and (Jhoctaw, wiio recovered most, of 
the cajilivcH, hut did very little daiua;je heHides. Early in 1731 
(lovornor 1‘erricr of Louisiana attacked the Natchez ai;ain in a 
new fort which tficy had built on Hlack River to the went of the 
MisHisMijipi, and inihined ahout 400 to surrender, wlioiu he sold 
as Nlavc.s in Hanlo Domiriffo. A bloody guerrilla war followed, in 
which one u<jtal)le success was won by St. Ilenis, conuimiider of 
the post of Natchitoches, though it was otherwise rather 
flisastroiis for the h’rench. In a few years, however, the 
Natcfn;z retired to the Chickasaw and Cherokee, and still lati 
those among the CllickaJ^aw went over to the Creeks, whei 
tliey constituted a sejjarate town for ni.'iny years. 'Die bands 
among boLb Creeks aiirl Cherokee retained their iilentity and 
their language until after the southern Indians had been 
removed to the west of the MisHissijipi. Even there a nucleus 
remained for a long time, but to-day the Naloliez among Uu 
Creeks liave been absorbeil entirely by the larger tribe. Practi¬ 
cally the' sanu: fate has befallen tho.se who had cast in their 
fortunes with the Cherokee, liut fortunately three or four still 
have Hufficieut command of their language for purposes of 
record. 

2. Mode of life.—In physical tyjie the Natchez 
difl’ered little apparently from the other southern 
Indians, though in their jiersonal habits aiul 
general bearing they were—if we may t.ru.st early 
writers—at a decidtul advantage. 

The only art icle of male alt ire never di.spen.sed 
W'itli was the hreeidi-clout, made of a dresscal deer¬ 
skin passed hed-woen tlie legs ami tucked under a 
belt at either end. In colder weather or on dn^ss 
occasions tlu;y added a siiirt made of two ilressed 
deer-skin.s, moecasins, and leggnngs, the last ex¬ 
tending from the tliiglis, where they w'ere fastened 
to the belt wit h thongs^ to the moccjisins, under 
the upj»er edgi^s of which they were inserted. 
'I'liey were held in below the kma* liy means of 
garters of bison hair usually ornamented with 
beads or porcupine quills. Over all in the most 
severe weatlier was thrown a bison skin, dressed 
with the hair on and the hair side turned inwuirds. 
'riie summer dress of the w'onien was a skirt w)ji(!h 
exton<led from the waist to the knees. 'I'hi.s was 
originally of d<!er-hi<le, of a native fabric w'oven 
from the inner hark of the mulberry, or of featluu s 
woven into a netting of bass-bark, an old lisli net, 
or some similar article. In colder weather a kind 
of mantle of the same niat(*rial w'as added, wdiich 
])assed over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm. IJoys wore no clothing at all until they were 
twelve or thirteen. (Jirls went naked until eight 
or ten, when they assumed a garment made of a 
fringe of mullierry tlireatls fastened to a f'ord ahout 
the waist and exbmding to the ankles. After 
contact with the Whiles they first made their 
garments in the old way but out of huiropenn 
goods, and later adopted Kuropean el()f liing with¬ 
out essential modification. Tlie hair of the head 
was cut or burned off above all the way round ihe 
crowui, only a single tress being left, which Iniug 
over tlie left ear, and a few liairs for the attach¬ 
ment of feathers. The women allowed tfieir hair 
to grow king and gathered it up in a mating of 
m\ilberry threads into a kind of queue behind with 
tassels at tlie end. Both sexes pulleii out- Ihe hair 
on all otlu'r parts of their bodies. Both also wore 
riocklace.s of hen-ds and pearls. The men wore 
feathers on their heads, deer-bone braeelets round 
their w'list.s, and iron, brass, or copper wire in 
their cars, besides using fans of turkey feathers on 
dJess occasions. 8pike-sliapcd ornaments of sJiell 
w'ere worn in their eiirs hy the wcmien, and the 
men suspended shell jilates about their necks. Ke.il 
paint, made by liuruing ochre, \va.s liberally 
employed by both sexes, and al.su blue, black, and 
white paints. These paintings were probably in 
part ceremonial and social as well as ornamental, > 
Tlie w omen blackened their teeth with tobacco and 
wood ashes. Men and women had their faces ; 
tatued, and the women of the upjier classes w’ere 


akso tatued upon the body, but body tatuing was 
indulged in most extensively by the warriors, the 
designs in their case representing noted feats 
accomplished by them. They were in both black 
and red. The foreheads of infants were artificially 
compre-ssed in the cradle. 

The houses w^ere either square or round, made of 
a framework of hickory poles, interlaced with canes 
which formed a backing for mud walls. Over the 
latter w'ere bung cane mats, then row's of grass in 
bundles overlaiiping, and over all otlier mats. 
Aroiiml the w'alls inside w'ere platform beds raised 
on stakes and covered with cane mats and bison 
skins. They also had very low chairs or seats cut 
out of one piece of wood. Mats and baskets of all 
shajies and sizes, including large carrying baskets, 
sifter.s, winnowers, etc.., for reducing corn to meal, 
were made out of cane, tir rather out of its outer 
skin. Some were double-woven, and they had 
very good red, yellow, and hlack dyes with which 
excellent designs were w(irked, though few speci¬ 
mens have survived to the present time. Earthen 
vcshoIh of as diverse kinds were also made, prob¬ 
ably by the coil method, but they were not so suc- 
cos.sful in this art as in basketry. I’lie weaving^ of 
mulberry-bark thread has been al!ude<l to and also 
fea( her w'ork and work with bison hair. Certain 
nettles, ojiossum hair, and otlusr substitutes were 
resorted to. Skins w'ere fastened in frames, the 
liair was removed, and then they were softened and 
whitened by rubbing with a hint and with deer 
brains. I'ermanence was given to the acquired 
softness by smoking them over fires of bison dung, 
rotted wood, and ears of corn. Many of these 
skin.s W'ere beautifully painted in a variety of 
colours, and they were also ornamented w'ith 
porc.upine ijuills. Some of their knives were yirob- 
ably of Hint, but the commonest kind was made 
by sfilitting a very hard cane into four pieces. 
Axes were of <leej) grey stones of fine grain. With 
tliese, in conjunction with fire, they felled trees, 
and shaped them into canoes, mortars for yiounding 
corn, and other necessaries. Kafts made of canes 
served as temporary ferries. 

3 . Hunting and agriculture. — The princi]i;il 
animals liuntcd were the bear, deer, and bison, 
'file first-mentioned was {generally sought out in a 
hollow tree, driven from it by means of fire, and 
tlien sliot. Although his flesh was eaten to some 
extent, he w';i.s particularly sought on account of 
his fat, w'hicli was melted and poured into skin 
hags made out of the skins of deer taken oil' whole. 
l)(‘cr were usually stalketl by single hunters, who 
provided themselves witli stuffed deer heads, and 
aresaiil to have imitated the actions of this animal 
very cleverly. Sometimes a hundred Indians 
w'ould go together and secure the deer alive by 
means of a surround. In historic times bison were 
not found very near the Natchez country, but the 
NaUthez periodically visited regions where they 
were jilentiful. Usually they attacked them hy 
stealth and in small |iarties. Yurktivs were hunted 
w’itli dogs. Fish W'ere shot with arrows, lanced, 
3 r caught with hook and line. Certain kinds were 
uuight in ha.s.s nets as they aH(ren(ied the Missis¬ 
sippi. Fart of the meat which they secured was 
kept for a certain time hy smoking on a scaffold 
over tlie fire. The dog was the only domestic 
aiiiuial, and they were exceedingly fond of it, but 
it was of little pra» tical use. 

Meat was of far less economic importance to the 
Natchez than corn ; of this tliey se*em to have had 
several varieties, most consjneuous being the ‘ little 
‘orn,’ a kiml of popimrn, ami the Hour corn. Their 
4 ole agricultural im|ilement was a bent hickory 
■<tick, or the shouliier- Idade of a bison set in a 
wooden liaudle. With Hies ]>iimitive mattocks 
they cleared and weedetl tlieir lielils, after which 
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they made hole^ with their hands or with stu-ks 
and depositL'd tlio seeds in thorn. The wt>rk was 
done in coininon, tlie held of each man hein^r taken 
in order. A number of dislies were made out of 
corn, one half drink and half food like the .w/’/a 
of the Creek Indians, another of dry powdered 
corn wliich could he carried Ion”; distances without 
sj)oiIin;r and in comj»act form. It was tlierefore 
usually taken hy war parties and on distant hunts. 
The fruit or seeds of a certain kin<l of cane, Ixuir- 
ing at irregular intervals, and that of two kinds 
of grains, one growing wild, the other being 
sliglitly cultivat-ed, were also used. Marsh polatoe.s 
were used in seasons of want. IleansamI pumpkins 
were among their cultivated plants. The princi]>al 
native fruit was the persimmon, out of which a 
kind of Inead, often spoken of hy early travellers, 
was jiiade. l*eaches, figs, and water-melons were 
early introduced hy the. Whites. Walnul.s and 
chestnuts were eaten to some extent, and probably, 
like other tribes of the southern United States, 
tli(i Natchez expressed oil from hickory nuts aiui 
acorns, although notices of such usage seem to he 
wanting from the pages of our autliorities. Salt 
was obtained fnmi tlie salt licks in N. Louisiana. 
Tohac(;o wa.s cultivated and was of great cere¬ 
monial imjK>rtanco. When they .smok(*d, they 
usually mix(id it with dried sumac leaves in about 
erjual j)roportioiis. 

4 . Social customs.—It may he inferred from the 
information funiislHut hy dvi Pratz that, when a 
woman was {;<jnlined, she was forccil to leave the 
house and give hirtli (o her cliild in a small hut 
af)Uit from other houses. The child was not put 
on its f(iet until it was more than a year old, ami 
it was nsinvlly allow'ed to suckle as long as it eljose. 
'rrafning after the lirst few years of life* was largely 
in the hands of c-ertain old men, who were probably 
the oldest, male members of tlu; mother’s elan <»r 
family. Tluf work of the men was war, the hall- 
game, hunting, the jxaformance of ceremonials, 
the cutl.ing of liiiiwood, (ishing, cultivating tlie | 
communal cornfields, at least part of the dressing 1 
of skins, felling tivvis, imiking hows and arrow.s, , 
mattocks, and paddh^s, building honses, and taking j 
care of the tribal lore and legends, 'khe women 
carri(Hl in the Nvood which had hiaai (uxt, hroughi, 
in the game and cooked it, liad entire charge of 

t he hous(j, made pots, baskets, g.arments of skin, 
mulberry- 1 ia,rk, and f<uiiliers, spun the bison and 
opossum hair, and made mats and numerous ot her 
things. Uh/istity before marriage was not valmid, 
and, indeed, the reverse is said to have been im-nl- 
cated, hut after marriage staact fidelity was de- 
iiiandtid of the wife. We do not luiar of severe 
punisliment being inllieted on adulterers such as 
was usual among the Creeks ; divorce is said to 
liave been e.xtremely rare. 

Wlum a man diinl, his rehitives (;ame to mourn 
ov(;r him for an entire day. 'I’hen they arrayed 
him ill his linost ganmuits, painted his’ face, .and 
ornamented him with feathers. Afterwards tlnyy 
laid him in a grave in the earth, placing by his side 
his arms, a kettle, and some provisions, k'or a 
month his rehit ives wimt to the grave morning and 
e.vening and wailed there, eaidi mentioning the 
rolationsliip which existed between himself and | 
the dead man. d’lie nearest relatives caintimietl j 
this for three or four months, and during the same 
period they laid their hair cut or singed oil’, ab¬ 
stained from jiainting the body, and absented 
themselves from all festivities. The funer.al rites 
ohsiuved on the deatli of a immiher of the ruling 
Sun caste were very elaborate and imposing (se.e 
below, § 7 ). 

5 . Games. — In ancient times the most popular 
game among them was one called hy early travellers 
the ‘ cliunky ’ game. 


Two or more playerB particijiiitcd. Kadi was provided with 
a polo 15 or !(> ft. loiiu: iind Bliitiied like a lelO r F. t)iie of thc-ni 
then tof>k a stoiie eyiindci cr roller iilioiit, 5 ins. in diiiiueter 
by an inch in thiekiifs.s, which In? rolled aloou- on (he j^'round, 
uiid III (.he Kaine tune lie and tlie other jilai crs threw their HtickB 
in the Banie direction, the ohji ct. heini; t” see whose slick lay 
nearest wlicn the roller, or chunky ’ stone, came to rest. The 
‘chunky’ jjame was the t; real '^ainlilins' and while it waH 

ill ]iroares8 quantities ot propeit;. clianc.ed huTids. 

On lestive, or rather ceremonial, occasions tiiey 
phyyed a game similar to laeros.se, but it was nearer 
the Invin of that gann> in logtic atiumg the souIIkmii 
Indians generally, viz. the gann* in which two hall 
sticks were used. The woiueii phiyc'd a game with 
three pieces of cane which were treated like dice, 
the canes htang allowed to fall on the ground ami 
!in account, ktqit of those wliich fell convex side up. 
The children amused themselves by knocking to 
and fro a hall rntide o| Spa,nisli moss. 

6 . War.—War Av.as an inst ilmion and was-waged 
largely for soc.ial ailvaueemen t. War jiarties varied 
in number from tw'o or t hree to several luindreds, 
and jiartlcipation in war exjie.ditioris was entirely 
viduntary. A war leader invited volunteers by 
setting up tw'o red ptdes ornamentisl witli nsi 
feathers .and reiUhmed arrows and tomahawks. 
When a snllicient number of warriors had preseni ed 
Miettiselvats, a tliink was brewed from the Ilex 
cussine, i.ht; ‘black drink ’ of the traders, imliilicd 
in (juantities, and again ejected, though (In Pratz 
say.s (hat this was jirecccied hy a symbolic feast 
in which dog meat oecniiied a eonsjiitnious jilace. 
After a speeih by an old man and certain other 
cel enionics, the party marched ofi' into the woods 
in singh' file. Some young num acted as seonl.s, 
hut. sentinels were not ordinarily set at night,. A 
shaman accompanieii eaeli ]>arty, or at leust each 
parly of any coMH(‘qiience, and a war bundle was 
l.aken along Jind liung in tlieir midst every night 
from a i*ed nob* pointing towards the land' of the 
enemy. They attacked by stealth, killing the 
adult, men and carrying oil' llit* women and ehildren. 
Adult males were silso captured, if jios.sihh^ and 
reserveti tor torture by lire in a sijuare frame made 
of poles, hut not at a stake. If a Natchez Avoman 
Avho had lost her hushaiid took a f.ancy to out' of 
these devoted captivi^s, liowesev, she could claim 
him in t.he place of her former spouse. After strik¬ 
ing a blow- the Natchez warriors scattt'red ahmit 
tlu; jdace small tahhds of w'ood marked with de¬ 
signs indicating their tribe, their war leader, and 
some other facts. 'I’he scaljis of those who had 
been killed were carried home and prt.'seri ed along 
w'ilh the scalps torn from those taken alive and 
devoted to death. Plach w'ar pjtrt.y avjih accom- 
panietl by a bcrdachr., a m.an wlio dressed and 
acted like a woman. I’liis individual cooked their 
meals for tlumi, and performed otlnu’ such duties 
about tins camp. Sometumjs, when war tlnaaiteneil 
with a very powerful tribe, the entire nation con¬ 
st.ruct.ed, or resorted to, a srorlsiade made of trunks 
of trees standing upright, in I (‘rwoven v\'ith cross- 
jiieees or reinforced by other posts hetwemi the lirst 
uprights, and having towers at intervals, heside.s 
two to protect the gateway made hy the overla])- 
ping of the sides of the fort. 

Peacemaking w'as a formal eeremony, in which 
a pipe-stem ornamented with white featiiiws and 
provided at one end with a stone pipe piayiid an 
important [lart. 'Phis stem was<;alled a ‘calumet ’ 
hy the French, wdio wore familial- Avith its u.se. 
The Avar ealumet, liung up hy a war lender a\ Inm 
luejiaring for an exiiedition, Avas iirovided willi red 
feathers from the llamingo. Treaiies of pi-ace 
sometimes resulted in alliances between small 
tribes mueh re-dueed in Avar and some large Lrilie 
whose oUective force was thereby considerably 
increased. 

7 . The Sun family system. — When first clearly 
revealed to us the Natchez tril>e consisted of nine 
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towns, two of wliich had been adopted in the 
manner just indicated. The remarkable thing 
about their Hocial organization was the power 
exercised by a certain family called Suns. Thb 
family does riotsoom to have been large, one carlj 
writer stating that there were eleven, another thaf 
there were seventeen Suns, but perhaps they re 
ferred only to adult males. This family might be 
called a caste, except that, unlike castes as wi 
know them elsewhere, marriage between the Suns 
and the common peoj)le, instead of being jjrohibited 
was obligatory. The family was i)erj>etuated ii 
the female line, the children of female Suns always 
being Suns. The royal blood had suflicient power 
in the male line, however, to preserve a tlist inction 
between the children and grandchildren of Sun& 
and the (common people, two dillercnt grades of 
nobility having been created for these children 
and grandchildren. The excjgamous nature o 
this Sun elan suggests that it was really i 
clan similar to those found among so many 
primitive peoples, but the P’rench writers upon 
whom we are dejiendent mention no other clans 
as existing in their time, although the bite 
descendants of the JSatehez had them. Anotlnu- 
reason for exogamy may be found in the fact that 
the wives and liusbands of Suns, when these died, 
w’ere strangded to accompany them into the future 
state of existence, while a Sun could on no account 
be put to death. I^’roni among these Suns tie 
Creat Sun, or hc'ad civil chief, and the Great War 
Leader were drawn. These men were treated with 
gr(;at reHj)eet even by other mem hers of the Sun 
family, and by the common people they wen 
approached with the most abject servility. 'I’liey 
had a right to the property and labour of their 
subjects, could have as many wives as they chosig 
and add to or reduce the number at w ill. Their 
authority oven seems to have extended to the 
power ot life and (h^ath over their subjects, hut it 
irohably made a great difl'erenee w ho the individunl 
lappened to he. 'I’liis paternalistic systeni seen 
to have been rellected also in the various houselndds 
of the Natchez tribe, in wdiich the oldest uncle had 
very great authority. Nevertheless the head ehiof 
was assisted by fi council of old men ivho had coi 
siderahle influence, and in the course of Nat(thez 
history we lind the authority of certain village 
chiefs endangering that of the real national head. 
There were e\’identl 3 ' many ofhiual positioms ot 
lesser consequence which wo may surmise to have 
been filled by tlie other rnomhiTsof the Sun family, 
and by the two grades of nobles alieady mentione<l. 
It Ls important to oh.serve, however, that the l.i^l 
two grades were attainable not merely by birth Imt 
by individual prowess or virtue, thus furiiisliing 
the necessary mediuiii for the utilization of sucli 
talent as straye<l into plebeian frames. Sucli 
jiromotioTi was also bestowed upon parents who 
strangled a child to accompany one of the Suns 
to t he world of H[)irit 8 , and upon all those who 
as.sistcd in strangling tlio adult victims sacrificed 
at that time. 

The morl iuiry rites of a Sun, especially of »>ne of 
the chiefs of the nation, w^ere elaborate, imjiressive, 
and gruesome. 

Thus on the death of the Tiitiied serpent, the Great WarChir t 
of the Nntcliez, in llie .voar those in the house uttered loud 
cries, which were inimediately taken up and re-ei hood tlircnip:li- 
out the village, wliile ('nns wore diseliar^ed to inform all the 
other villages in succession of the sad event. At a signal from 
the Great l^un water was dashed upon the lire in the house, and 
an officer, going outside, uttered a howl, which was re}K'ated 
everywhere ns a sign that all the fires were to be extingiiislied 
in the same manner. This was done, however, because the 
Great Sun had decided to die also, and he was persuaded hy the 
Frenchmen j>resonL to .abandon this lesolution. Meanwhile the 
body of the deceased had been dressed in his finest clothing, 
and surrounded by his various war honours Food was offertMl 
him at intervals. The wives of the deceased ami all the others 
who were to accompany him into the spirit-world rehearsed 


their parts twice a dav until the date fixed for the funeral. 
When that day arriverl, the body of the Tatued-serpent was 
cjirried outside on a litter, borne round the house several times, 
and then carried in spirals towards the temple. When this was 
reached, the victims, who had followed, placed themselves on 
mats and were immediately strangled to death with cords 
passed about their necks, the ends being held hy one person at 
each side. Tfie body of the Tatued-serpent was buried inside 
the temple, his nearest relatives with him or Just outside, and 
those belonging to different villages in the temples there. 

8. Religious ideas and practices.—The common 
religious ideas were like tliose current among 
American peoples, and indetui among primitive 
peoples, generally, such as have been denominated 
under the general term ‘ animism ' but might per- 
li.ips equally well have been called ‘ anthropomor- 
thism.^ Nevertheless, among the Natcliez, a pecu¬ 
liar (Milt had evolved in harmony with the unique 
social organization of the tribe. Naturally a groat 
deal of this has been lost and much distorted by the 
ehroniclers ujion whom we have to depend, but the 
main outline.s are plainly discernible. Above all 
other deities was one who was [lartitnilarly present 
through the sun. According to dn I’ratz, the 
native name of this being was (Joyocop-chill {Koyo- 
kop s/ilhl), ‘ the great spirit,’ and under him were 
a multitude of lesser sjiirits known as Coyocop- 
tijchou (koyokop teafm), ‘servant spirits,’ The 
name ‘ great .s|)irit ’ at once suggests a jiossibility 
of Luropean mlluenee in this conception, bat, 
vvhetina the name was truly aboriginal or not, the 
(conception sfjuares so perfectly with the Natchez 
social organization that there is little doubt that 
it is in the main genuine. 'I'lie founder of the Sun 
family, according to native myth, had himself come 
from the sun with his wife, ami had, like culture- 
heroes everywhere, brought civil order out of eliao.s 
and establisluid the rites and usages of the Natchez 
nation as they were to be ever after. lie also 
Cistablished the temple, and laid down regulations 
for its maintenance. From him were descended the 
family of the Suns, and lamce it was that they 
enjoyed the privileges of the (hmii-gods which in 
theory they indeed were. 'rids information is 
given us by du Fratz, but a letter of the missionary 
St. CosMKi makes a most important addition to it. 
lie writes : 

‘ The (•hieffl were regarded as spirits descended from a kind of 
idol which they have in their toinple and for which they have a 
great reapect. It is a stone statue inclosed in a wooden box. 
Tliey say thaLLhisis not properly the greatspirit, but one of his 
relat ives whom ho formerly H(Mit into this place to be the master 
of the earth ; but this c.hief bei'.ame so terrible that he made 
men die merely hy his look ; that in order to jwevent it he had 
i cabin made lor himself into which he entored and had himself 
•banged into a stone statue for fear that his flesh would be 
•orru|iled in the earth.' 

The temjde was an oblong or square building in 
t he head vilhige of the Natchez, separated from 
the cabin of the Gretit Sun by an open plaza. 
I’he dimensions are given by Charlevoix as 40 by 
211 ft., ami by du Fratz as 30 ft. each way. The 
h^orway faced east and upon the plaza, ami on the 
roof were three wooden liiids looking in the same 
lireetion. The southern third of the building was 
•lit off from the rest hy an insi(Je partition and 
evidently contained the most sacred objects con- 
lected with Natchez worship. In the middle 
)f the laiger r(jom Imrned a perpetual fire, which 
he guardians of the tem[»l(^ kept alive, on pain 
>f deatli, by pushing three hickory logs progress- 
vely inwards as they were consumed. The tire 
;mouIdered rather than burned. Directly behind 
his lire was a raised platform about 4 ft. high, 
ipon which the baskets carrying the bones of some 
.)t the Suns were laid. Klsewhere were other 
baskets used for the same purpose, and in addition 
here are said to have been baskets containing 
■ertain ‘ idids ’ or fetishes. A few carvings are 
loted by some travellers, among them one of a 
attic-snake. In the inner sanctuary du Pratz 
•uid make out only two carved planks, but there 
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is every reason to believe that it was here that the 
stone statue was preserved into which the Natchez 
culture-hero had had himself transformed. Thus it 
was only natural tliat the temple should be treate<l 
with much the same obeisances and cries as were 
bestowed upon the Suns. This was done by eacli 
person wlio passed it. The Hrstfruits of the ye.'ir 
were broufjht to it, and likewise the st'od before it 
was planted. Presents maile to the nation were 
oll'ered here, displayed by the guardians of the 
temple to the spirits, and then carried to the Great 
Chief and by him distributed to the nation. 

Be.sides the ollerings to the teni})le, sacrifices of 
small bits of food were made to the four cardinal 
points by every Natchez before he w'ould eat. t)n 
certain days they painted their faces blattk and 
fasted, and fasting was one of the ways by which 
a man became a shaman, and brought on rain, or 
accomplished other suiiernatural feats. 

9. A theocratic State.—The Natchez State Avas 
thus to all intents and purposes a theocracy. The 
sun or a being associateu wdtb the sun was the 
supreme deity. From it had come the culture- 
hero who liad established the Natchez organization. 
Of immortal nature, this culture-hero hatl not 
actually died, but had transformed himself into a 
stone statue, and was still present with his peojile 
in that form in the innermost recess of the temi>h^ 
Near him, symbolic of his solar character, burned 
a perpetual lire, tlie fire below representing that 
Avhich burned eternally above. And, linally, the 
Natclioz State was still in the hands of and under 
the direction of the descamdants of this founder, 
and they, being of divine origin, received homage 
almost like that of the deity himself. 

10. Shamanism.—Control over the weather was 
supposed to be in the possession of certain old men 
wlio attempted to alfeci, it by sympathetic magic. 
'I’lioso who claimetl to be .‘i,bie to drive aw'ay the 
clouds were distinct from tlioso who professen that 
they could (;ause rain, and botli.'igain were in most 
cases distinct from the real doctors, or medicine¬ 
men. 'I'lie latter sometimes prescribed medicines, 
many of whicii were also known to the laity, but 
more often they grapplc(l wdtli the disease by 
means of fastings (lancing and singing about th<; 
sick man, smoking constantly, and making various 
contortions of tlie body. The rni.ssionary Le Petit 
says : 

‘They have a litik) basket in wliich they keep what they call 
their spirits ; this is to say, small roots of different kinds, heads 
of owls, small ptircels of hair of fallow deer, sonic teeth of 
animals, some small atones or pebbles, and other similar Irdles.’ 
Like sliamans among all the other southern tribes, 
(,licy sometiiiK's made cuts over the all'ected parts 
witli a Hint and juctended to suck out the disease, 
which thtm presenUal itself to tlie beludders as a 
lieco of wood, a straw, a piece of leather, and tlie 
ike. 

11. Mytholog’y.—Little of tlioancient mythology 
of the Natchez is preserved, but we are told that 
they had a flood myth according to which all man¬ 
kind were once destroyerd by wtiiv.r except a very 
few who .saved themsel ves by fleeing to the top of a 
mountain. All their tire had been extinguished, 
therefore the cardinal bird went to heaven and 
brought some new fire from there. 

12. Eschatology. -Tilose Natchez who had lived 
well and in accordance Nvitli the tribal regulations 
looked forward to life after death in a beautiful 
country well stocked witii game, while tlio.se who 
had not done so were sajiposed to be proportionally 
miserable. Aecording to one writer, they believed 
in lueteinpsyehosis, but perhaps his statement was 
a result of the misunderstanding of .some totemic 
idea. 
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NATIONALITY.—Nationality is tliat quality 
or complex of qualities in a group of persons which 
conibiiie.s tl>em in a nation. The [nu-.sons tliu.si eom- 
hined may have the (juality in diflment degrees. 
This is shown by the ease Aviib which some, as 
com])Hred with others, are detached from the 
national group by the operation of other motives, 
such as self-intere.st, common human friendliness, 
and countervailing attachments of various sorts. 
'I'his tenacity of the (juality as motive may also be 
distinguished from its liveliness as idea and its 
fervour as sentiment, and the.se two, moreover, 
from one another. Ideality and emotionality mark, 
and indeed con.stitute, the self-conscious stage of 
the development of nationality. The quality of 
tenacity i.s grounded rather in tlie strong personal 
instincts of attachment and allinity out of which 
all conHcionsnes.s of unity between persons grows. 
Nationality is a fact long before there is any talk 
of national ideals or national sentiment. But, with 
the development of the society and the persons con 
cerned in it, tiiis con.sciousness of unity in the 
group einerf^es, a.s part of growing self-conscious- 
ness in the individuals. There dawns the concep¬ 
tion of a national self, whose interests more or less 
are identilied with those of the individual self, and 
more or less ought to be set above them. This 
national self thus appears from the first os a double 
object of allection—loved a.s we love ourselves 
naturally, and to be loved even more fervently as 
a matter of duty morally. Thus national senti¬ 
ment grips Imman nature by iioth hands. By the 
lelt IuiirI it allies itself to self-interest, personal 
[Hide, and all llie egoistic train, rejoicing the poor 
man by the common wealth, exalting the mean 
man by contemi)lation of the national glory. By 
tlie right hand it swings to higher levels the 
individual will—to the levels of di.sinterested 
allection, self-devotion, cheerful acceptance of 
.soc.ial duty as tlie chief aim of individual life. The 
sense of nationality ditl’ers from person to person, 
not only in the degree of its tenacity, its ideality, 
and its emotional fervour, but even more, and more 
ini] tort an tly, in resjasd. of the relative strength of 
the sellish and the moral impulses in it. 

’I'lie.se di.stinctiuns do not, however, exhaust its 
variety ; nor do they sufliciently explain the host 
of occasions when it is with fair reason either 
praiHcd or blamed. Every complex sentiment—or, 
to speak more precisely, every psychosis involving 
ideas, instincts, and sentiments—has as many 
variants as there are possible combinations of its 
factors in all their varieties and degrees. Variety 
e.specially attends the out put of idea.s and their 
jiieservation in the development of the [».sychosis. 
As the experiences of dillerent national groups, 
and of dillerent persons in each group, differ, so 
the ty[)e of nationality in the group, and the par¬ 
ticular manilestation of it in the person, will differ 
correspondingly. 
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VarictieH of liistory circuitnsl supply one 
main clue to tiic varidics of nationality which 
ciiaiacteri/.e (iillcrmil nations. Tluit the national 
tyj)e ifs(;U. wlielhcr hast'd on racial or historical 
consideral ions, nllccts Lht^ variety of this eleintmt 
in if would also seem to admit, <jf no douht. Nation¬ 
ality can hardly fet;! ijuite tlnr same in the lively 
atmos{)lrcre of an imaginative race as in quarters 
where u its move moie slowly and itleas are more 
rare. Vet there is some risk of error in oxn^i^sant- 
tinc these distinctions. The common eharacter- 
istics of linman nature, as shtjwn hy^ onr miiliial 
intcllifrihility, are jj,Tcat enouj^h t<» overslunlow the 
elltict of tliese miinjr varieties in the com]»osition 
of a jrrojrerty so universal as this. 

One tlistinetion stands out however, as important 
for discussion here. 'I’his is the disUnctitm already 
made hefweun the moralizin;:: nt>n-moralizing 

elements in tdio psyudio.sis, and so Iretween fj^oorl, 
had, ami indilldrent Icinds of national sentiment.. 
With the de.veiopment, of this distinction history 
and circumstance have much to do- sr> much, 
inrieed, that it would almost her true to say that 
the character of the national sentiment <ui,n he 
inferred from consideration of the nalitmal eircuni- 
staneoH, jiasl and prciscnt. This is only an examj>h; 
of the gmieral jtsyidiological truth that average 
human natine on tlie whole respond.s to tlie claims 
made upon it, adopts, or at least favours, the ideals 
set hefore it, and falls in witli the sentiments [ire- 
vailing in its cotiijiany. Hence, when the nation 
is poor, oppre^ssed, or in danger, the call upon the 
<d(izens for help, tlirilling as it tium is with evi¬ 
dent reality, e.vokes a passion of self-saeriliee and 
devotion : we have nationality^ at its most juetur- 
t.‘s(|ue and e.haracteristie.—almost at its best- eon- 
(;ent,rated U])ori the common resolve that tlu‘ nation 
sliall live. The elements here are all noble : the 
individual self <»f each citizen is strongly a.sserted, 
in disregard of the interest of s(df, for tl»e preserva,- 
tion of idle fuime social good conceived as national 
existence. tlu', consideration of this end as a 

jirime good w^e shall return ]»resently. Assuming 
it.s goodness, we have in the total situation (he 
Hn])rem(!ly niora.l attitude of jiersonal self-<levot ion 
for a good social cml. (k)mj>are the case of a 
nation prosperous Ixiyond all real iuhxI of more 
wealth, honour, or security. Nationality liere has 
a part to [day mncli loss exact ing, indeed, liowev(;r 
it oe [ilayed, hut much umre liktdy to be jdayed ill. 
In the al)s(uice of any real claim on tlie citizens for 
the [ueservation of the State, national instinct 
may ho dormant for the time. On the ot her hand, 
it may easily tmongli he roused, and, in tlieahsence 
of liigh guitiing idea.ls, it may naturally ally it.self 
with its [)rimifive associates, the niilitary anti- 
foreign instincts. Sacriliees and elVorts will then 
he thunanded for the rcmeilying of faneieil ills, the 
st rengtluming of i magi nary weak [loint.s, or the 
fuTt.hcr increase of national lumonr, security, and 
wauilth witli their inevitahle aceom[>aniiuent, taken 
in this scn.se—the subjugation or liumiliatioii of 
others. Instead of a defensive we have in the hil t.cr 
case an aggressive nationality ; and siinnltaneously 
the spirit of self-devotion in the citizens is ajit to 
be largely—not wholly ~rc[)lac<xl by Hie desire of 
[lersonal gain from the efl‘e<’t of the national opera¬ 
tions. Tims the motives lose tlieir purity of [ler- 
sonal virtue at the same time that the national end 
be(!omes injurion.s internationally. History rings 
with the tale of nations to whom the beginning of 
the end came thus. The [trosperous nation is not, 
liowever, bereft of good outlets for the national 
sjiirit of her citizons. No nation that the wau ld has 
ever seen has been so prosjicrous as to need no 
labour of love within her boundaries for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of her jieojile. Prosperity 
has always been acconijianied with abundance of 


individual poverty; ignoramre, ill-health, and vice 
are alway.s with us; tlic sum of Unowlcdge is never 
complete ; the national ]tossi[)ilities in art and 
literature are alway.s unsatislied ; the ideals of the 
perfect life remain ever unfullilhal. Public sjiirit 
IS the prime incentive to the fullilment of these 
end.s. Tlie national simse under good guiiJam'e 
flows easily into .such (;]iaunel.s. A liti Je rcilexiou 
shows that attention to all matters of internal 
<levelopment in a nation’s life is of a jiicce with 
the [latriot’s stern delencc of her in arms ; it is 
another kind of national s(df-])reservatioTi, the 
maintenance of the body jxditic in health, by 
action of the strong [larts upon t he weak so that 
these ahso may live and serve. This is at once the 
development of civic virtue in each and the estab- 
lisliimmt of [irofonnd organiii unity in the whoh?. 

The .sjiectacle, however, of the jirosjxirous nat ion 
spending all its national spirit on the dcvelojmient 
of its citizcjis, noble as it is, does not satisfy fully. 
There is au analogy lietween the [xTsonalitj'^ of [ler- 
sons ami the nationalit.y of nations. A jierson 
living alone miglit live rigidly for self, hut a very 
imperfectly devc.lopcil pmsorialit y would be the 
result—a moral and intellexit uul lieiiig starved for 
lack of its }»ro[»er sfihere of action. Human j»er- 
soiis, as we know thmn, <x)uld not liave come into 
exislenee without linman society. So al.so nations 
could not have come into existence without (xmtact 
with each <d her ; the passion of mutual adherence 
in the mem hers of a nation, is the <;ountcrjm,rt 
of a c-apucity for rivalry wdt.h, or even [lassioriato 
liostility to, an op[x»sing group. The nations by 
their coiiinHjrce in [>eace and war have brought 
eacli other into active existence. They stand side 
l)y side; as uuit.s distinct, [xissible foes, [lo.ssible 
friemls, much as the ]»rimitive men do; and, just 
as the elements of interjieisonal virtue are in the 
latter situat ion, so are tlie eleimmts of international 
virtue in tlie former. The ]>er,sonality of tlie man 
is shown in his dealings -with other [xu'.sons, as 
courteous or rnorosig frank <*r siis[)icious, just or 
iiujiist, false or true. Tin; character of tlie man i.s 
determimal in the estimation of his neighliours by 
these signs. There is much that is analogous t.o 
this in the relation of nations. And what nnalog^y 
suggests direct tliinkiug eonlirms ; for it is certainly 
the fact(l) that a nation becomes what it is, and 
t hus diilines t.he churacter of its nationality, [lartly 
by action and rea<-(ion between it and others, an<J 
(ti) tliat it is an object of national desire, in the 
mind of the [latriot who is the organ of .such desire, 
to bear a good ebaraeter among tiie nations of tlie 
worhl for justice, faith, and even courtesy. 

If so much be .-.dmitted, t.he sliallow pretence, 
.sometimes advanced in thoughthiss scei)tic-.al mood, 
that nations have no morals, no conscience, falls to 
the ground. That tiien; is .sucli a thing as national 
honour will not ho denied, nor will any reader of 
these page.s be likely to argue that militai-y honour ^ 
i.s the only meaning of the vv<u'(l. Nat ional honour 
is the preservation of national character in t he eyes 
of the nations, and this end can be achieved only 
l>y a national existence in accurdaTice with the 
ebaraeter to be ascribed. So far, tiic.refore, as the 
desired character goes, nations have morals and 
certainly have consciences. Ilow far it goes is, 
however, auotlier question. The develojunent cer¬ 
tainly is not eoinjilete throughout the international 
eommunity. 

None the less the ideal of national virt ue inter¬ 
nationally manifested, as .something more than a 
mere character for courage and treaty-fait.li, has 
always had a strong hold on jiatriotic minds ; and 
.sometimes it has played a prominent part in the 

1 This idea corresponds to the dueller’s obsolete notion of 
personal honour, which, however, long co-cxi.sted with the 
true idea of honourable character that Cnaltv absorbed it. 
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history of the nations. In the development of 
this ideal consists the second part of the hij^her 
patriotism—that part, indeed, which more particu¬ 
larly marks it as patriotism rather than as pure 
humanitarianism. Under this lead the public 
spirit of the good citizen—his nationality—makes 
efforts and sacTifices for a double end : (I) to pro¬ 
mote the welfare and virtue of his State by reform 
of institutions and develof)ment of persons within 
its borders, and (2) to promote the develoimient 
of tJio higher nationality by using his influence 
to make his State internationally beneficent as 
occasion occurs. 

The latter, it should be noted, is an object 
for the achievement of which a vigilant intelli¬ 
gence is as necessary as a vigorous good-will. 
Otherwise evil is apt to be done under the pretext 
of good—a thing which other nations call hypo¬ 
crisy ; it is not the same as individual hypocrisy, 
since the men who achieve the evil are not gener¬ 
ally the same as those who pro(daim the good as 
the national aim. At this .stage of prosf>erou.s 
national existence, indeed, when international 
beneficence emerges more distinctly as an end, a 
mingling of humility with sharp self-criticism is 
needed to keep patriotic virtue pure. In dealings 
with other nations, the haughtiness of profes.sed 
virtue without sympathy is, of course, the most 
hateful of national vice.s. And this leads reflexion 
to the core of the matter of international morality. 
(Jood-fellowship between nations, as between per¬ 
sons, deiiends only in jiart on the intention to act 
beneficently. Sympathy and respect for others 
are of its prime essence. The strong nation 
intending beneficence, as well as good mth and 
honour, fails to aidiicve and perhaps Anally ceases 
to desire f hat end, if it be deficient in national 
fellow-feeling. 

There is no room for doubt that distinction of 
nationality is a present political fact of weighty 
significance to be reckoned with in yiroblcms of 
human intercourse. It is a first duty of the politi- 
(^al jihilosopher, and of the politician as sncli, to 
understand this strong motive force in nations. 
Nor is it less the business of the niorali.st and 
teacher to understand its action in the development 
of personal clmraetcr, the uses, and more especially 
the abuses, to whi(di it can he put, according to the 
ideals under which it is stimulated. A prior ipuis- 
tion, however, may be raised, as to the ultimate 
reasonableness of tlie national .sense and its mor¬ 
ality in relation to the ideal of universal human 
brotherhood. Admitting that national sense is a 
reality to he reckoned Avith in jjolitics and utilized 
in ethics, it may still he urged that it ought to be 
transcended as civilization progresses, and that 
the higher forces of reason and humanity ought to 
ho enlisted against its further development. 

The <!onsideration of this point requires a care¬ 
ful analysis of the ideal which the national sense 
siihservcs. What is it in the commonwealth of 
the world that the nationality of nations makes 
for? This, whatever it may be, is the ultimate 
ideal of nationality, though between the national 
ideas of dilierent nations distinctions appear, 
according to the development of the ideal in them 
and according to the idiosyncrasies of race and 
circimistauce which colour its application. These 
idiosyncrasies pertain in truth to the national type, 
and so are to be viewed as associated with rather 
than as qualifying tiie national ideal. 

Human society originates in a multiplicity of 
communities. Each community is a group of 
persons united by ties of blood, traditions of 
common intere.st, habits of common action, a 
common language, and, most of all, mutual in¬ 
telligibility. The members of such a group in¬ 
stinctively hang together, connected by a many- 
voL. rx .—13 


stranded bond of affections and affinities. The alien 
appears to them as alien because his interests and 
habits seem to be dilierent, so that, even apart 
from difference of language, they feel incapable 
of imagining what he thinks or would be at. 
Hence we have the primitive ausj)icion and the 
civilized distaste for the typical alien as unintelli¬ 
gible. The persons most free from this bias are 
those of penetrating symj)atlietic insight; and, 
when this fraternizing leiulency marks the racial 
type, aliens are easily absorbed into the group. 
Errant members, on the other liand, lend them¬ 
selves to absorption elsewhere in so far as they 
are apt to make themselves intelligible in the 
univer.sal human sense. For common human 
nature is in fact much the largest part of the 
human nature of the average member of every 
group. 

With the inevitable conflicts that arise between 
the groups, these higlier errant tendencies, as well 
as others less respectable, provoke a reaction. 
Desertion to other groups becomes a crime, and 
the idea of loyalty to the liome group as a neces¬ 
sary virtue transiovms the group of kindred into 
a tribe or infant nation. We need not dwell on 
the n.se of the chief or king and of the tribal deities 
in this ilevelopment. In actual history it is 
associated for the most part with international 
struggles in some form. The sense of nationality 
thus develoj>ed is, therefore, at least in its primi¬ 
tive form, a com})ound of social and anti-social 
elements. That this primitive character is apt 
to survive in more settled circumstances when 
no longer called for we know from our every-day 
experience of the anti-French, anti-German, anti- 
Russian, and other destructive elements which 
ntertAvine themselves from time to time with 
British loyalty. That is what may be expected 
from the origin of the virtue. It has grown, as 
a matter of fact, from acts of hostility as widl 
as from instinct.s of faithful affection ; and it is 
tinly by the further development of its social side 
'ogether with general humanitarian instinct that 
t can be pnrifieil and preserved. On its positive 
social side, however, it acts on the primitive as on 
every society to weld a group of kindred into a 
band of comrades, re.soluto to preserve their unity 
by loyalty to the hand. Tliis is jiolitical union 
and the beginning of conscious nationality. 

As human life develops, the common conscious- 
ne.sH of each nation grows in interest and com¬ 
plexity. Every event in national history, every 
achievement in national literature, every reform 
in the national institutions, the cu.stoms, traditions, 
ways of thought, manners, even mannerisms—all 
eontrihute to the sense of national unity. The 
:titi 2 en from his youth up lesrus to love all the 
dear familiar things that mark the common life, 
learns also to he proud of and rejoice in them as in 
some peculiar sen.se his own. Nor is it by the merit 
of his country only tliat ho is possessed. Tlie 
‘ istory, the literature, the glory of his nation, the 
uffenng also, even the shame and the crime, 
affect him as of his inmost life. This is so less or 
more, no doubt, but his nationality has reached its 
developed consciousness in so far as it is so. Such 
a citizen has passed the instinctive stage in which 
men of common blood, habits, and Interests hang 
together; he has passed also the merely political 
stage in which they band themselves together of 
deliberate intent and under pledge of mutual faith. 
He has reached a further stage, the national stage 
proper, in which he is conscious of the national 
type as his, to be guarded, cherished, and developed 
W him at all costs and as a precious privilege. 
This stage is marked by concentration of attention 
on the end which has been subserved indirectly 
in the earlier stages, i.e. on the development and 
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preservation of iiuman tyj^es. These are types of 
persons and types of societies. 

The loyal citizen of the developed kind, possessed 
by a full sense of nationality, conceives the national 
type as a kind of person and also as a kind of 
society of sucli persons. Many of the real persons 
and much of the real society he may perceive to 
l>e at present quite different. His ideal is likely, 
indeed, to surpass the reality, as otherwise there 
would be notiiing to do or desire, no progress 
)Ossible, development at an end, no action called 
or except that of defence in case of need. No 
nation has ever yet reached such a stage, although 
some have .stagnated—and most of these have 
decayed — because they acted as if they hod 
reached it. To our loyal citizen, however, we 
may ascribe more sense oi fact. It will be natural, 
therefore, that he shall find much fault with persons 
and institutions as they are. Tliis is inevitable if 
he is earnest about realizing tlie national type as 
the best, and is, at the same time, no blind idealist 
to substitute imagining of wliat ought to be for 
faithful perceiving of what is. The blind idealist 
is a danger to the national develormient second 
only to the contented realist who desires no im¬ 
provement. 

It may be instructive briefly to compare the 
nationaltst and imperialist ideals, treating both 
as ideals with a view to the end which they imply. 
Merely nationalistic imperialism, the motives of 
which are territorial aggrandizement^ political 
supremacy, and monoiioly of the world’s industrial 
resources, does not enter into this comparison. 
The latter is hut an extreme development of the 
crude medieval nationalism centred in the constant 
endeavour to get the better of others in the 
division of material advantage. From time to 
time the world suffers an outburst of this crude 
spirit in some strong nation not come sufficiently 
to consciousness of the higher nationality. To 
other nations it is a menace : they are thrown 
back on tlieir instincts of material defence, in¬ 
ternal progre.sH everywhere being retarded for the 
time. The imperialist ideal is not, however, this 
tearing national selfishness, though it may be in¬ 
voked to make the latter seem more humane. 

A great nation, like Britain, France, or Germany, 
conscious of its own national type as good, may 
well give rise within its borders to the idea of 
benefiting tlie world by imposing that type on all 
whom it can reach. In a sense and up to a certain 
point, great nations do this in respect of alien 
immigrants who become naturalized within them, 
thoagii, if these be numerous, homogeneous, and 
of marked racial type, it may become an anxious 
question whether the cherished national type may 
not itself be modified by them. The United States 
offer on the whole the moat striking example of 
successful absorption of strangers on a large 
scale. 

It is another matter when an attempt is made to 
impose the national ideal on other peoples from 
without. The Jioman empire, with its genuine 
extension of Kornan citizenship to the provincials, 
is an examine of auccess in this attenmt. Yet in 
the end it was a double failure. The Koman type 
was in the long run blurred, though an ample 
heritage, no doubt, of ideas and institutions re¬ 
mained. The native development of the nations 
that became provinces was arrested and their self- 
reliance for the time being destroyed. So they 
too went down before the fresh barbarian, and 
their type also suffered eclipse. Thus the world 
lost what it might have had—a Latin Italy and a 
Celtic Gaul. 

Let us view the matter, however, from the 
modem standpoint. The attempt could not, of 
course, be made with respect to another nation ! 


existing as such, except in the absence of any 
regard to the other nation’s national sentiment as 
a political and moral force. It would not be 
possible for any of the great nations to absorb a 
small European nation on any credible pretext 
except that of national self-interest. The world 
as it is now% therefore, can only for the most part 
supply material so diverse racially from that of 
the great nations that subjugation in some form— 
not absorption by real development—is the only 
possible result. A few apparent excei^tions, mostly 
rather far-fetched, suggest themselves, the most 
striking being that of tlie S. American Reimhlics, 
all or any of which might conceivably be merged 
in the United States. But it is obvious that this 
result, whether achieved by consent or by force, 
could l>e maintained only by self-government on 
the plan of the United States ; and under self- 
government the S. American would not become 
N. American at all: the difference of type would 
remain, whatever might be said in favour of such 
a powerful political alliance otherwise. The case 
of the British and the Boers is a real case, and of 
great real interest, though the scale is small. 
Will the Boers take on the British type and 
identify themselves in course of time with the 
British nation? Or will tliej', on the contrary, 
absorb the British colonial who really does settle, 
and devidop an Africander national ideal under 
the British Hag ? TJie nearness of race and funda¬ 
mental identity of religion facilitate equally both 
results. The causes of divergence are historical, 
and self-government neutralizes their effect. 

It should be noted that identity of flag by no 
means argues unity of nation. The most service¬ 
able idea of an empire w’ould seem to be that of a 
group of self-governing States under one central 
government for a small number of purposes, prim¬ 
arily that of defence and treaty-making. The 
degree of self-government may be greater or less, 
and, 

ality in the higher sense remains unshaken so long 
as t^ie members of the group feel tiiat they are a 
separate nation and work to maintain and develop 
their own national type. The dual State of 
Austria-Hungary furnishes a striking historical 
in.stance. The four iiation.s of Great Britain and 
Ireland also defy all attempts to ignore their in¬ 
dividuality ; each in its own way asserts its own 
distinctive traits, of language, history, literature, 
and personality ; each claims more or less success¬ 
fully some 8ej)aratenes8 of treatment relative to 
difference of ideals and needs ; each demands its 
ow'n birthright of being and becoming what it is 
and believes it is meant to be. But the greatest 
and most noted example is the British empire as 
a whole, constituted os a union of self-governing 
States scattered round the world. 

The case of the Jews is unique and should he 
mentioned apart. It is that of a nation strong, 
capable, strictly cohesive, with no political aspira¬ 
tions, relying exclusively on the Donds of race, 
history, literature, and religiou.s customs. 

Litbraturb.—T he theory of the subject is treated briefly in 
J. S. Mill, Cmmideratinns on Jieprenentative Government. 
I^ndon, 1861, ch. xvi.; H. S. Maine, Lectures on the Early 
Hist, of Institutions, do. 1876, ch. iii. ; E. Renan, ‘What is a 
Nation?', in The Poetry of the Celtic Races and other Studies, 
Eng. tr., do. 181)6; W. Bagehot, Physics and Pvlitics>i, do. 
1887. chs. ii. and Iii. For concrete Illustration reference may 
be made to G. Mazzlni, Life and Writings, new ed., London, 
1890-91, esp. i. (see ‘ Unity of Italy,' pp. 267-809), iii. (see pp. 
1-40), V. (see ‘Itoyalty and Republicaniam in Italy,' and‘The 
Holy Alliances of tlie Peoples'), also Essays, Carnclot Series. 
London, n.d. (essay^s i. and ii. deserve notice). Still more im¬ 
mersed in the concrete is the Interest which attaches to T. 
Davis, Essays, Dundalk, 1914, and to Mrs. J. R. Green, Irish 
Nationality (Home University Library'), London, 1911. More 
recent books are R. B. Haldane, Higher Wafionaftty, London, 
1918; E. Zepallos, La Nationalite, do, 1914 ; A. J. Toynbee, 
Nationality and the War, Loudon and Toronto. 1915, The New 
£«r<^, do. 1916. SOPHIE BRYANT. 
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NATURALISM.— X. Definition.—The words 
‘ nature ’ and ‘ natural ’ are used in a bewildering 
variety of senses. Nearly every school of ethics 
might claim that in some sense it expounded and 
exalted the maxim, ‘ Live according to nature.’ 
In particular, this maxim is a convenient enough 
summary of the ethical theories advanced by 
Sophists, Stoics, Butler, and Spencer respectively 
—to niention no others. But in each of those cases 
the same maxim is very ditierently understood. 
So with the adjective ‘ natural.’ To know what it 
means in the phrase ‘ a natural law ’ is no help 
towards understanding its significance in either 
‘the natural son’ or ‘the liatural consequence.’ 
‘Be natural’ is excellent advice, but by ‘the 
natural man ’ we may mean with St. Paul the un- 
regenerate. Similarly, ‘ naturalism’may be used 
in diflerent senses. The particular meaning varies 
with what we oppose it to. Anotiier complication 
is that the ‘ naturalist ’ is not necessarily an 
adherent of naturalism. The former term has now 
acquired a very specific meaning; it connotes one 
who pursues a certain branch of study, not one 
who holds a theory which can be called ‘ naturalism. ’ 
For one who holds by naturalism there is no one- 
word term in the English language. The word 
* naturalism ’ was fairly often u.sed in the 17 th cent, 
as descriptive of a certain type of theory, but fell 
into disuse, and within the la.st quarter of a century 
has been revivetl (cf. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, p. 20 ). We need not mention all the 
vagaries in its usage. In its revived and modern 
acceptation it means a certain type of Weltan¬ 
schauung which has had its upholuers ever since 
the fir.st rise of philosophy. It includes all types 
of theory which rule or try to rule out of considera¬ 
tion whatever is called ‘ supernatural ’ or ‘ spiritual’ 
or transcendent of experience. It attempts to 
transcend materialism (q.v.). It is not easily dis¬ 
tinguished from positivism (g.v.). 

2. Historical survey.—To write the history of 
naturalism in any detail would be to transcribe 
many pages from the history of philosophy. Here 
we shall merely indicate its broad features. 
Naturalism has always ajjpeared at times when 
the scientific spirit has awakened. It has always 
been the outcome of enthusiasm for science. It 
has always been due to an exaggerated apprecia¬ 
tion of science and scientific method, which has 
been oblivious of the limitations of science and 
uncritical of its presuppositions. 

In ancient Greece the scientific spirit arose in 
opposition to the popular, naive, mythological, or 
theological explanations of phenomena. It aimed 
at giving a reasonable view of the world of nature 
by discovering and setting forth certain simple and 
intelligible principles or laws from which the whole 
complex of phenomena might be deduced. Various 
philosophers— e.g., the Sophists, Leucippus, Demo¬ 
critus, Epicurus—developed a naturalism which 
was either atheistic and materialistic or ignored 
all supernatural and spiritual elements. Nature 
in their view was self-contained and self-explana¬ 
tory. Postulating only atoms in motion, the 
philosopher could explain all phenomena. The 
soul of man was only rarefied matter. 

In mediiEval times the reign of ecclesiastical 
authority was so absolute, and interest in natural 
phenomena so small—the scientific spirit, so far a.s 
it was awake, limiting itself almost exclusively to 
the defining and marshalling in logical order of 
dogmas—that it can scarcely be said that natural¬ 
ism found any articulate expression. 

Only with the revolt against authority and with 
the development of re-awakened interest in nature 
which led to the birth of modern science do we find 
once more a bold and thoroughgoing naturalism. 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries naturalism 


on the whole was frankly materialistic and in 
many cases atheistic, though in some instances 
enthusiasm for nature led to a poetical and emotional 
ftantheism. 'I'he naturalistic jjosition of this period 
may not unfitly be summarized in the words of 
the famous sentence with which Hume closes his 
Enquiry concerning Human Understanding : 

‘If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysicH, for inetance; let us ask. Does it contain any 
abstract roasoninij concerning (luantity or nmnbor ‘i* No. Does 
it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence* No. Commit it then to the flames : For it 
can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’ 

The Darwinian theory of evolution gave natural¬ 
ism a powerful fresh impetus. In conjunction with 
tlie nebular hypothesis it seemed to explain fully 
man and the world in which he finds himself. All 
phenomena connected with them could be brought 
under the categories of natural science, tabulated 
and classified. Yet modern naturalism is in a 
sense not so intolerant of the ‘ su])eniatural ’ as the 
older was. The older was dogmatic in its denial 
of the spiritual and dogmatic in its atiirmation of 
matter as the absolute reality. The modern is 
in alliance with agnosticism, and studiously calls 
attention to the fact that it neither atlirms nor 
denies anything ‘supematural’; it is simply not 
concerned with it. Whether this is a consistent 
anil reasonable attitude is, of course, a debatable 
point. Again, modern naturalism appears anxious 
to avoid the charge of materialism, which it pro¬ 
fesses to transcend. Matter and spirit, it points 
out, are only abstract conceptions, not substantial 
realities. We know, and are concerned with, only 
material phenomena and psychical phenomena. 

‘The fundamental doctrinee of materialiBin, like those of 
spiritualism and most other “iRinR,” lie outside the limits of 
pniloRophical enquiry. ... In itself it is of little moment 
whether we express the phajnomenn of matter in terms of spirit, 
or the phainomena of spirit in teriuR of matter : matter may be 
regarded as a form of thought, tlumght may be regarded as a 
property of matter—each statement has a certain relative truth’ 
(T. H. Huxley, Collected Eataya, London, 1893-94, i. 164). 

The attempt is thus made to make naturalism a 
neutral monism neither materialistic nor spiritual¬ 
istic. Whether it is really neutral we must con¬ 
sider below, 

q. The doctrines of naturalism.—Naturalism is 
older than science, as we understand science, but 
it is not older than the scientific spirit. Through¬ 
out its long history its essential character has not 
varied. Only the rise of modern scieniie made it 
surer of itself—more complete and imposing j 
system. Its aim has always been the lauilaldeone 
of explaining all phenomena in the simplest, most 
intelligible fasliion, of reducing the complex to 
simple terms, and of exhibiting all things rising in 
accordance with some universal principle or law to 
whatever degree of complexity they may manifest. 
It sets out to explain everything on the lowest 
terms, with the fewest po.s.sible postulates of 
agencies required for their production. Its rule is 
‘ Principia non sunt multiplicanda.’ This, we may 
say, is the first characteristic of naturalism—its 
‘reduction’ of the complex to the simple, its 
‘explanation’ of the higher in terms of the lower. 
It has made an ambitious attempt to*carry this 
out completely, and is persuaded that it has 
succeeded. Psychological phenomena may be ex¬ 
plained in terms of physiology, physiological in 
terms of chemistry, chemical in terms of physics, 
the physical all in terms of matter and motion. 
That is the ultimate basis to which all things may 
be reduced; all phenomena, no matter w hat their 
complexity, are simply phenomena exhibited by 
matter in motion. 

Next, naturalism holds that the complex arises 
from the simple by a process of evolution. At no 
stage has any outsiae, transcendent agency or 
power been involved. In the wiiirling atoms of 
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the primal tire-mist lay all the promise and potency 
of the develo{)rnent that was to come, alike the 
light of setting suns and the thoughts that should 
tind it glorious. The whole development and dif¬ 
ferentiation of the simple intfj the complex came 
‘ of itself.’ Any stage of world-development arises 
exclusively from, and is conditioned by nothing 
exccj)t, the stage that immediately precedes it. 
Any phenomenon is fully explained when what 
preceded it has been discovered. This scientific 
‘ cau,se ’ is the only kind of cause with which 
naturalism will have anything to do. Everything 
<H)mes necessarily out of what goes before it. 
because of what precedes, it is what it is, and 
could not be anything else. There are no final 
causes. It is our sole concern to discover the 
causes of things, not their reasons. Thus natural¬ 
ism takes a strictly mechanical view of the world 
of nature. But what of consciousness and self- 
consciousness? What of will, choice, and moral 
judgment? In the whole range of j)henomena 
these occupy but a small part, but it is the most 
important part of all. In these questions we have 
the real storm-centre of the naturalistic position, 
and the point that calls for closest attention. 
Naturalism is usually willing to admit that it 
cannot bridge the gulf between the physical and 
the psychical, that in spite of its be.st ellorts at 
explanation something of a riddle remains. But 
its faith in the prima(!y of the physical remains 
unshaken ; it is inclined to hint that, if only our 
knowledge were more perfect than it is, we should 
see that no gulf existed, that the continuity of all 
phenomena whatsoever was unbroken. In the 
^resent imperfect state of our science, naturalism 
ays great weight on the theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism. Every psychosis has its neurosis. 
Every psychical phenomenon has its counterpart 
in some corporeal process. To maintain its view 
that every physical change is sufficiently accounted 
for by the physical state that preceded, naturalism 
concludes that the nsychical is but an epipheno- 
menon with no real determining influence upon 
the phy8i(ial. As the shadow reproduces the 
changes of the real object, so is the psychic process 
a shadow of the physiijal. The more psychology 
is ‘ asBociationist’ and ‘ sensationist,’ the better 
can the strict correspondence of psychical ami 
ihysical, and the dependence of the former on tin 
atter, be exhibited. To identify the two classe 
of phenotmma is not possible ; hence naturalisn 
must conclude that it is simplest to assume some 
unknown unity connecting the two. Both are 
aspects of one and the same fact. But vital and 
psychical are secondary. They are determined by 
cosmical mechanism ; it is not allected by them. 

‘The spiritual becomes the “epiphenoiuenal,” a merely In¬ 
cidental })hosphorescence, so to say, thai ref^ularly accotapanies 
physical processes of a certain type and complexity ’ (J. Ward, 
art. ‘Naturalism,' EBr^ xxxv. 88). 

It follows that there Ls no such thing a.s the 
autonomy of spirit, no freedom of the will, no 
spontaneity to be attributed to reason. Reason in 
some obscure way is the prod uct of Nature. Nature 
has somehow come to self-consciousness in man. 
In the mind of man Nature has polished for herself 
a mirror in which her {)henomenaare reflected, and 
she is busy improving her mirror so that a clearer 
reflexion is gradually being attained (cf. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 22). The adherent 
of naturalism, indeed, cannot deny some activity 
to reason, but its activity is narrowly circurnscribed. 
Its great function is to receive .sense-impressions ; 
thereafter it may be as active as it can, in associat¬ 
ing and comparing them, though even in associating 
them it is bound by laws which t^an be perceived 
to have the same rigour and constancy as any 
natural law. 


According to naturalism, ‘ man is essentially a sensitive 
subject, tbou{(h able to reason about his sensations—that is, to 
associate, compound, and compare them, lie is supposed to be 
built up of sense-perceptions associated with feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Recipient of external impressions which persist in 
idea and are accompanied by pleasure or pain on his part, and 
thus followed by other ideas and impressions, man’s mental con¬ 
stitution is explained without attributing' to reason any spon¬ 
taneous or productive function ’ (Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, 
p. 10 f.). 

Hence naturalism adopts with enthusiasm the 
positivist view. All our knowledge is of pheno¬ 
mena; we have no concern with anything but 
phenomena, and they are to he investigated ac¬ 
cording to the methods which science has perfected. 
Apart from the natural sciences we have no know¬ 
ledge in the real sense. If they were only so 
advanced as to be able to give us a perfect view of 
all the phenomena of nature and all their inter¬ 
relations at any moment, in their light we could 
f()reca.st accurately the whole future world-develop¬ 
ment. To a being provided with a perfect science 
the hairs of all heads would be numbered, and not 
a sparrow coubl fall to the ground without his 
knowledge (see E. du Bois-Roymond, Ueber die 
Gremen des Naturerkennens, Leipzig, 1884, p. 6 , 
quoted with similar statements in Ward, Natural¬ 
ism and Agnosticism, i. 41). Metaphysical inq uiries 
as to entities such as ‘ matter,’ ‘ spirit,’ and ‘ God ’ 
are all needless and profitless. All that is usually 
known as philosophy is to be discarded. 

‘ Philosophy itself, in all its highest speculaLloiis, is but a 
more or less ingenious playinif upon words. Kroiu Thales to 
Hegel, verbal distinctions have always formed the pronnd of 
Philosophy, and must ever do so as long as we attempt to pene¬ 
trate the essence of things ’ (G. H. Lewes, Ilist. of Philosophy'^ 
l.K)ndon, 1807, ii. 647). 

The true philosophy has at last been discovered. 
It is science. 

‘ A new era has dawned. For the first time in history an Ex¬ 
planation of the world, society, and man, is presented which is 
thorouglily honioncneous, and at the same time thoroujthly in 
accordance with accurate kriowledjfe; having the reach of an 
all-emhracing System, it condenses human knowledge Into a 
Doctrine, and co-ordinates all the methods by which that know¬ 
ledge has been reached, and will in future be extended. . , . 
Its basis is Science. ... Its superstructure is the hierarchy of 
the sciences— i.e. that distribution and co-ordination of generrd 
truths which transforms the scattered and independent scietn'.es 
into an organic whole wherein each pari depends on all that pre¬ 
cede, and determines all that succeed' (ib. ii. 690). 

4 . Criticism.—Tlie primary of naturalism 
is altogether praiseworthy. It vindicates the rights 
of reason to inquire into phenomena and search for 
an explanation of tliem. It reprobates a lazy 
‘supernaturalism’ which lays fetter.s on the sjiirit 
of inquiry, and declines the drudgerj' of trying to 
understand the world in whicli man finds himself 

««’.ving, ‘ All things are as they are by the will 
of God, wliose ways are past lindi'ng out.’ Yet in 
its fully developed form naturalism results in the 
denial to rea.son of its rigdits, and impri.sons man 
in a dreary enough fatalism. It is all the more 
difficult to criticize naturalism because many of its 
exponents, and the.se tlie most popular, do not ad¬ 
here consistently to a scientific precision of lan¬ 
guage in setting forth tlieir views. They often 
seem to bring back with one hand what they have 
put away with the other. In speaking of ‘ nature,’ 
e.g., they sometimes represent it quite anthropo- 
raorphically (cf. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p. 
24 ff.). It is to be wished that they who would 
reduce all things to mechanics wotild adopt 
uniformly a machine-like precision of expression, 
avoiding poetical imagery which, if interpreted 
literally, would confute naturalism, and, whichever 
way taken, is apt to be misleading. 

We cannot here criticize naturalism in the full¬ 
ness of detail required to confute it. We must 
refer the reader to such books as Ward’s Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism, Otto’s Naturalism and Re¬ 
ligion, and the numerous answers to Haeckel's 
works. We must be satisfied with indicating the 
main points in which naturalism is vulnerable. 
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First let us ask, Is naturalism really the neutral 
monism that it professes to be? Does it in any 
real sense transcend materialism ? In the essay 
‘ On the Physical Basis of Life,’ from which we 
quoted above, Huxley says {Collected Essays^ i. 
169, 164): 

‘ Any one who is acquainted with the history of science will 
admit that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and now more 
than ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant banishniont from 
all regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spon¬ 
taneity. ... As surely as every future grows out of past and 
present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with know¬ 
ledge, with feeling, and with action. . . . There can be little 
doubt, tiiat the further science advances, the more extensively' 
and consistently will all the phsenomena of Nature be repre¬ 
sented by materialistic formulse and symbols.' 

It is not obvious in what way a materialist 
would desire to modify this statement. He might 
conceivably say that that was exactly what he 
meant by materialism. The fact seems to bo that, 
while the name ‘ materialism ’ is repudiated, and 
some theories of the older materialists are discarded, 
just as some old hypotheses of natural science 
have been discarded, naturalism as a WcltanscJiau- 
ung is in no essential way distinguishable from 
materialism. 

The most important points, however, to which 
attention must be directed are : (1) the view which 
naturalism takes of consciousness and will; (2) its 
denial of, or refusal to consider, teleology ; ( 3 ) the 
rejection of metaphysics. 

(I) As we have seen, naturalism regards con¬ 
sciousness as epipiienomenal and the freedom of 
the will as a delusion. All our knowledge is of 
phenomena, and over the course of phenomena the 
spirit can exercise no control. It is not difficult to 
see that, if we carry this out strictly, we land in 
absurdity. If the theory is to be consistent or 
mean anything, it must hold that all the sequence 
of physical processes can be explained from itself. 
Everything is the necessary, inevitable result of 
the physical phenomena that preceded. Shake¬ 
speare’s dramas, theories of naturalism, and their 
refutation are all simply the necessary outcome of 
the world-process, and as phenomena can be ex¬ 
plained, with all the explanation about which we 
need to inquire, without assigning any real effective 
rdle to consciousness (cf. Otto, p. 346 f.). 

‘ We know only phenomena ’; hut what is meant 
by a phenomenon? It is a question of the utmost 
importance, and it is safe to say that naturalism 
pays little, if any, heed to it. It takes for granted 
the uncritical ‘ realism ’ of ‘ the plain man,’ accord¬ 
ing to which in sense-perception (which is the 
foundation of all knoAvledge of nature) we have 
mirrored in the mind an image exactly correspond¬ 
ing to a real object external to us. Naturalism 
takes an external world for granted, and the 
phenomena in whicli it is most interested are the 
objects and the happenings in this external world, 
of which knowledge is gained in sense-perception. 
It forgets the simple truth that, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing but facts of consciousness; 
that an external world is an inference, the truth 
of which cannot be ‘scientifically’ proved; that 
sense-perception is not a simple ultimate thing, 
and that wdiat we perceive is certainly not wliat 
science shows to be the physical phenomenon which 
results in perception, but an interpretation of, or 
an inference from, it. We perceive, e.g., a tree, 
but the physical phenomena which precede are 
(a) ether waves striking the retina, (h) nerve- 
vibrations. It turns out, then, that what we are 
really in immediate relationship with is not ‘ pheno¬ 
mena,’ but what naturalism regards as secondary 
and almost negligible, ‘epiphenomena.’ After all, 
consciousness must be allowed a very real import¬ 
ance, for the only world of nature that we can 


examine is the world as it exists in consciousness. 
Tliat is the only world that we know, and the 
statement that all things would be what tliey are, 
were there no consciousness, is manifest nonsense. 

Once again, let us consider science. Its greatest 
glory admittedly lies in its marvellous generaliza¬ 
tions, its far-reaching inductions. If science is to 
confine itself strictly to the study of phenomena, 
what justification can be found for any of its laws 
and inductions? What right has it to make a 
statement about ‘ all bodies ’ until it has examined 
all? None, save what can be provided by ‘ epi- 
phenomenal ’ reason. 

Nor must it be forgotten that science deals in 
abstractions and ideals. Eac-h particular science 
deals only with one a.spect of phenomena ; no one 
science nor all the sciences together can exhaust 
all the concrete fullness of any object tliat they 
investigate. Even the sciences that are almost 
purely descriptive describe an ideal which includes 
all that the members of the class have in common, 
but leaves out points in which particular indiv iduals 
of the class may diller. It describes, e.g., the lion, 
but to the description no particular lion may in all 
resjiects conform, so that all that may be said of it 
is included in the description. The lion described 
by zoology is, in fact, an abstraction, an ideal. 
But abstractions and ideals belong to the ‘epi- 
phenomenal.’ Hence from many points of view 
we ])erceive the vast and primary importance of 
the despised ‘ spiritual.’ 

With regard now to the autonomy of spirit, it 
may suffice to say, we have seen that facts of 
cou.sciousness are the fundamental realities with 
wliich we have to deal, and every one will admit 
that it is a fact of his consciousness that at his 
will he can produce changes on phenomena—that 
he has a real power of self-determination, and that 
only so can moral distinctions have anp meaning, 

(2) Naturalism denies or at least ignores tele¬ 
ology. It limits itself to the search for causes ; it 
takes no account of reasons. If it did not insinuate 
that there are no reasons and that to ask what is 
the purpose, the meaning, of phenomena is foolish 
and altogether unnecessary, we should have no 
cmarrel with it on that account. But its view is 
uiat a phenomenon is completely explained when 
we have analyzed it into its component parts, re¬ 
duced it to its simplest terms, and shown how it 
came to be what it is. Now, when we have 
analyzed a thing into its components and shown 
how they came together, we have not really ‘ ex¬ 
plained ’ it at all. We have explained its make ; 
we have not explained itself. Wo have described 
it—nothing more. Except in pure matlieinatics a 
whole is greater than the sum of its f»arts, and 
the wholcne.ss of the whole is not explained by 
enumerating its parts. It is evident that there 
are many plienouiena which are in any sense ‘ex¬ 
plained’only from a teleological point of view, and 
that in their case the question. What is it for? 
or, Why is it as it is ? is of more interest and value 
for its explanation than the query. How was it 
produced? or, How did it come to be what we find 
it? The only satisfying explanation of a piece of 
machinery Ls an account of what it is for—what 
it is meant to do. In comparison with that, the 
question. What is it made of ? or, How was it made ? 
is of secondary importance. So with human actions 
generally. We may surely ask, Why did he do it? 
as legitimately as. How did be do it ? Tliat within 
a certain range final causes are operative is fact of 
consciousness. Naturalism has no right to forbid 
the inquiry as to whether they are operative every¬ 
where, and must form an imjiortant jiart of the 
explanation of the world-process. We are not 
concerned here to show that nature exhibits pur¬ 
posiveness. Our business is only to vindicate the 
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legitimacy and importance ot such an inqui^. 
Naturalism may coniine itself to a mere descrijj- 
tion of the course of nature if it chooses. We 
insist that it shall be left open to others, if they 
choose, to try to satisfy the human craving for no 
mere description, hut explanation. And for ex¬ 
planation the teleological point of view is india- 
pensahle. 

(3) As to the rejection of metaphysics and the 
projtosed shelving of fdiilosophy in favour of science, 
we must refer the reader to the art. 1’OSITlVl.SM. 
Sulhce it here to say that science suggests questions 
of i^erennial interest and great importance which 
it itself has no means of answering, and that the 
idea that science is the true pliilosophy is entirely 
unscientific, inasmuch as, while there are many 
particular sciences, there is no such thing as a 
science wliich might co-ordinate them so as to 
produce that superstructure described by Lewes 
(see above). 

LiterAT iiRR. — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
London, 1899; R. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, Enje. tr., 
do. 1907; W. R. Sorley, On the Ethics of Naturalunn, Kd'm- 
burgh, 188IS; A. J. Balfour, The, Foundations of DeMef^, 
London, 1901, Theism and Humanism, do. 1915; R. Eucken, 
Life’s llasis and Life’s Ideal'i, Eng. tr., do. 1U1‘Z; H. Bergsou, 
Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., do. 1911. W. I). NiVKN. 

NATURAL LAW.i—I. Different kinds of 
•dcntific laws, and their nature. — The tern 
‘ law ’ is used in the natural sciences to deiiot' 
propositions of very various degrees of generality 
and abstractness. The simplest, or crudest, ty])o 
of law is the statement of approximate uniformities 
of co-existence or of sequence observed to obtain 
between piienoniena of much the same degree of 
concreteness and oi conceptual elaboration as those 
which form the objects of unscientific knowledge, 
liaws of this type which refer to uniformities of 
co-existence are but expressions of the elements 
common to a class of phenomena which are at the 
same time more or less similar and more or less 
various, ‘ A law is nothing more than a docket 
into which we collect phenomena which have 
something in common ’ (A. Hill, Introd. to Science, 
London, 1900, p. 15); it states that the character 
which such phenomena have in common belongs 
to them all. Such Jaws express the results of 
comnarison and elementary classitication. Those 
of the same type which refer to uniformities of 
sequence are also fornuila3 in whicli multitudinous 
phenomena are strijqied of their variety, and are 
reduced to unity, or more or less to identity ; but 
they originate from generalizations of facts among 
which succession and connexion in time are an 
important consideration. Observation establishes, 
for instance, t hat this and that metal plate, when 
beaten with this or that rod, grows warm ; and, 
wlien ; these particular facts are generalized into 
‘Concussion produces heat,’ we have a sim]>le, 
approximate or inexact, empirical law, which is 
but a general concejit embracing similarly recur¬ 
ring pioiressos, comparable with the class-concept, 
such as that of ‘ mammal.’ ‘ Laws of Nature are 
nothing but generic concepts for the changes of 
Nature’ (H. von Helmholtz, Physiol. OptiJc, Leip¬ 
zig J866-(>7, p. 454). 

The establishment of such laws as these, how¬ 
ever, whicJi are all of the form ‘So far as we have 
observed, A is related to B,’ marks but the earli¬ 
est stage of a science. As science develops, the 
directly observed phenomenon, or the ‘ brute fact,’ 
is itself resolved into co-existences and successions ; 
and so the relations expressed by the ‘ brute law ’ 
are transformed into more comnlex relations be¬ 
tween simpler phenomena. If laws of the first 

i See also the short introdaotion under the title Law (Natu¬ 
ral), with the special application to psychology, sociology, eoo- 
Domics, and history. 


type are rough inductions, purely empirical and 
contingent, they are often afterwards shown to be 
deducihle, as particular cases, from more general 
or higher laws. As science proceeds towards its 
goal, the ‘Nature* with which it deals becomes 
more and more abstract, because it is further con¬ 
ceptually elaborated ; and the results of this pro¬ 
cedure are visible in the higher laws with which 
science, at its rniildle stage, is mostly concerned. 
Thus Boyle’s or Mariotte^s law, that the volume 
of a gas at constant temperature varies inversely 
as the pressure upon it, introduces the notions of 
pressure, temperature, and mass, which are not 
matters of direct sense-experience in any empirical 
observation of the behaviour of gases. These are 
rather symbols, and tlie apjilieation of them to 
concrete phenomena jiresupposes the adoption of 
scientific theories. Moreov er, it cannot be said of 
symbols that they are ‘ true ’ or ‘ false ’; tliey can 
only be more or less suitable or convenient for a 
given purpose. Symbolism, in fact, as well as 
induction, enters into the higher laws of science. 
Thus Newton’s law of gravitation not only presup¬ 
poses more elaborate classification and generaliza¬ 
tion than does any law of the simpler kind 
described above ; it differs furlber in being more 
conceptual, in introducing the idea of mutual 
acceleration, which is of tlie nature of a symbol, 
and in inventively associating this idea with the 
concrete phenomena ; instead of being a mere in¬ 
duction from Kepler’s laws, it is rather a symboliza¬ 
tion of thorn, involving the confident adoption of 
the laws and hypotheses of dynamics. 

11. Foincar6 {La Valeur de la science^, Paris, 
1909, p. 238ff.) maintains that enij)irical laws can 
often be resolved into two components ; (1) a defini¬ 
tion or convention, neither true nor false, but 
convenient, which can never be verilied or refuted 
by experience, and (2) an em])irical law rendering 
the prediction of brute facts possible. The latter 
component is always capable of revision in the 
light of further discoveries, and the former is 
erected into a ‘ principle,’ which is of merely 
economic value. The symbolic, or descriptive and 
conceptual, element thus introduced into the higher 
laws of science is generally too simple for the 
complete representation of actuality ; hence it is 
frequently found that there are ciriiumstances in 
which laws do not hold. Symbols used by science 
are, indeed, sometimes avowedly fictitious, and laws 
are in some cases rendered applicable to pheno¬ 
mena only when quite unvcrifiable assumptions are 
adopted. Laws of a very high degree of generality, 
Bueh as the principle of the parallelogram of forces, 
are sometimes assorted by high authorities not to 
lie geometrically derivable, hut to be based on an 
appeal to experience ; but, of course, verifiability 
in experience can never be more than approximate. 
To pass from such inevitable approximateness to 
absolute exactness involves the invocation of a 
principle—the simplicity of Nature—which, again, 
cannot be derived experimentally, but must be 
assumed for convenience’ sake. 

The approximaleness of every experimental law 
has, indeed, been pressed by some physicists, especi¬ 
ally of the French school, into a proof of their 
rovisional, arbitrary, and conventional nature, 
o far 08 experimental observation, with its iimito- 
tions of accuracy, goes, we rather establish an in¬ 
definite number of quantitative laws, all slightly 
different; and it is urged that the selection of 
one among these—the simplest—is a mere artifice. 
But too much can easily be made of this approxi¬ 
mateness of observation. Certainly it affords no 
proof of the inexactness, but only room for theoretic 
doubt, at best, of the exactness, of quantitative 
laws; and, on the other hand, if Nature herself 
were always ‘tending towards accuracy’ rather 
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than exactly determined, it is a question whether 
some deviations from the mean of j>recise measure¬ 
ments would not, on such a supposition, be wider 
than they actually are, so that Nature’s lack of 
success in her attempts at exactitude would reveal 
itself. 

It has been pointed out that the higher, i.e. the 
more general and abstract, and quantitative laws 
of science presuppose tlieories, and that the intro¬ 
duction of symbolic elements is essential for the 
application of mathematics to physics. It may be 
further remarked that laws and general theories 
are alike pres\ipposed in all quantitative measure¬ 
ment—or at least whenever measurement of time 
(the conceptual absolute time of physics) is con¬ 
cerned. 

2 . The derivation of physical laws ; the validity 
of the belief in universal law.—With respect to 
the way in which we come to know laws, it will be 
obvious tliat they are not among tlie data of 
science or on the same level as observed facts. 
This is not so })lain in the case of the cruder, 
the purely empirical and approximate, laws, as in 
that of tlve higher, the quantitative, and more 
abstract. But in neither case is the law per¬ 
ceived like a phenomenon ; what are observed are 
not law.s but ‘ cases.’ Laws do not state facts ; they 
state relations, or at least standards or types to 
which facts have been found to approximate. On 
the other hand, scientilic or physical laws, in that 
they always refer to tiie actual or sensible world, 
are not a priori or self-evident, like the laws of 
tJiouglit. Pure thought is characterized by logical 
necessity, and deals with universals; facts are 
particular and contingent. Yet in the ideal of 
science, as conceived, e.< 7 ., by Kant, we have the 
fusi(m of the actual and the necessary, the parti 
cular and tlie universal. If Kant’s own theory o: 
knowledge be rejected, this ideal is not attained 
we have, in actual science, no fusion of the 
empirical and the rational, but only juxtaiiosition. 
If there he science of the ideal type, as Kant toe 
hastily assumed there is, then it is true that there 
must be epistemologically neces.sary presuppositions 
of such science ; in other words, if phenomena are 
wholly calculable, the processes of Nature and the 
course of thought must alike be conditioned b^ 
necessary connexion. Only the determined r* 
completely knowahle. Innumerable instances c 
particular and approximate uniformities naturally 
engender, or psychologically cause, the belief in a 
universal reign of law extending to the unknown 
as well as to the observed ; but the psychological 
cause of a belief is one thing, its episteiriological 
validity quite another. Law, in this wider sense 
j»o.ssesses, as w'e have seen, no demonstrability, nt 
assured ejustemological validity. Such a reign ol 
law cannot be proved empirically, because experi 
ence can never furnish universal knowledge; noi 
deductively, because there is no self-evident oi 
(X priori general truth from which it can he de¬ 
duced. It is therefore a postulate—a nece.s,sary 
])resuppo8ition, indeed—of ideal science ; hut in 
actual Knowledge of Nature its validity is entirely 
dependent on, and co extensive with, the observed 
applicability of law to the behaviour of phenomena. 
Similarly, every particular law, being neither e 
perceived entity nor a proposition deducihle a 
priori, possesses necessarily no further validity 
than it has been actually observed to possess. In 
any more extended sense it is but a postulate. 
Indeed, every physical law of the higher type— 
such as Newton’s law of gravitation—including 
conceptual symbolism as wdl as reference to con¬ 
crete phenomena, originates as a hypothesis. Few 
laws of Nature would be discovered by Bacon’s 
method of disinterestedly collecting all the facts 
and then eliciting their significant relations; and 


mo at all would ho discovered if experience wore 
ivholly passive, or knowledge wholly the result of 
nechanical association. The fruitful symbol and 
/he u.seful hypothesis are not found ready to hand, 

)r given with the phenomena observed, hut are 
.nvented—Newton’s ‘ Hypotheses non fingo ’ not- 
vithstanding - and sneh invention, like all work of 
•reative genius, is intuitive rather tlian ratiociua- 
.ive. The progress of science from emjiirical facts 
■o laws, principles, and theories is by a struggle 
or existence between by i)otl\esos, ana survival of 
.he fittest of them. Many perisli for the one 
hich survives, even though scientilic hypotheses 
^re perhaps never random guesses, and generally 
ire shrewd conjoeture.s based on elue.s, and, as 
inch, are likely to emanate only from mimls 
scientifically informed and trained. Tlie law, 
/hen, is the successful hyyiothesis—the hypothesis, 
.vhich, togetlier witli its deduced conseipiences, lits 
die facts or is ‘ verified.’ 

Laws, like the conception of universal law, will 
,hu8 originate in the active selective mind of man. 
And so it is sometimes represented that laws of 
Nature are created, not discovered, and that there 

more truth in saying that man gives laws to 
Nature than in saying that Nature prescribes laws 
to man (see K. Pearson, The Grarnvutr of i^rienre^, 
London, 1911, i. 8(5 f.). This would seem to he 
an exaggeration, for ‘creation’ implies too much. 
The particular form in which a law is expressed is 
certainly a human creation, and tlio creation or 
discovery—whichever it be—of a law is due to the 
inventive and selective activity of Uio human 
mind. But it is also true that, unless Nature were 
characterized by such and such constant relations, 
and her phenomena were connected in a certain 
way entirely independently of whether humanity 
is cognizant of her regularity or not, it would not 
be possible to fashion Jaw’s having scientilic value. 
We cannot dictate any laws to Nature, with 
impunity, unle.ss they already be her laws, i.e. 
unless Nature be geseizmhasig. Hence the law’s of 
Nature are not adequately described as creations, 
though their verbal expression and their symbolical 
associativeness are such. 

If the mind be tho lawgiver, * it gives nature no other laws 
than such as nature would follow under the condit.ions it 
fixes, and does actually follow, so far as these conditions are 
realised, or are estahlished for the sake of experiment ’ (A. 
Uiehl, Introd. to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics, Kng. 
tr., London, 1894, p. 230). 

It would seem better, then, to speak of physical 
laws as ‘ discovered ’ rather than as ‘ created.’ 

Laws are nowadays regarded by men of science 
as formulro merely expressing observed results, as 
characterized neither by universality (appli(uibility 
to the unobserved) nor by necessity; they aro 
often said to be descriptions, not prescriptions or 
enactments ; they are not entities ‘ binding Nature 
fast in fate,’ but i)rovisional generalizations whic.h 
may be modified or suinu'seded (in many cases, at 
least) in the light of furtlier knowledge. Of ‘ law’s 
that never shall he broken ’ actual science knows 
nothing; a broken law would be but a false or 
incomplete description. Thus, J. Dewar, in an 
address to the British Association, 1902, said : 

‘It is only the poverty of language and the necessity for 
compendiouB exprossion that oblige the ninn of science to 
resort to metaphor and to speak of the laws of Nature. In reaJity 
he does not pretend to formulate any laws for Nature, since to 
do so would be to assume a knowledge of the inscrutable cause 
from which alone such laws could emanate.’ 

At the same time, few men of science would 
regard the significance of a physical law as 
exhausted in its capacity briefly to summarize past 
observations. Law’s certainly imply also the belief 
that their application extends to unobserved cases 
— e.g. , the future. They thus express probabilities, 
and have been compared to guide-posts, which tell 
us what to expect as a result of certain experiences. 
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Laws state the relations of thinj^s, and these 
relations are generally believed to be constant. 
Tlie validity of such belief cannot be demonstrated. 
It would require an a priori premiss, and none 
such is forthcoming. If Uie principle of uniformity 
or tlie principle of induction could be demonstrate<i, 
such a prtnniss would lie to hand ; in the absence 
of demonstration for these principles, universal 
law remains a postulate to be applied tentatively 
and to be trusted with safety no further than it 
has been found to be verified, and every particular 
law expresses a jjrobability. Some maintain that 
the greater the number of cases in which the 
princifile of uniformity has been observed to hold, 
the greater is the probability that it is universally 
true, and that the probability (in the subjective 
sense) amounts now to practical certainty ; others 
atlirm that, unless uniformity be first presupposed, 
there is no basis for a theory of probability. 

In any case, such necessity as would characterize 
scientific law in the event of the principle of 
uniformity being valid would remain contingent. 
For before law can be universal, or the world 
completely calculable from its past states, it must 
be presuppo.sc.d that the world is a closed system, 
Avith no interference from Avithout. Sucli a 
negative cannot be proved. Ilonce the necessity 
of law would remain hypothetical. A laAv can 
never tell us po.sitively what was or Avill be; it 
can only tell us Avliut Avill be, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled, while we have no reason to 
assert that they will be fullilled. 

3. Reign of law in the actual world. —The as- 
siimption of universal lavv, on the strength of such 
uniformity as we can observe, is the more plausible 
so long as we agree to regard the actual, <!oncrete, 
sensible world as identical with the highly abstract 
and conceptual world to which advanced science 
refers. This plausibility diminishes, lioAvever, 
Avlien necessary distinctions bcigiii to be draAvn 
between the two worlds just mentioned. If mathe¬ 
matical or quantitative laws seem to ‘apply’ 
absolutely to the world of science, this may l)e due 
partly to the fact that the world of science has 
iirst been clii»ped to sAiit the laws. And this 
would seem to be the case. In the first place, the 
phenomena with which science deals are not the 
concrete objects of sense-experience as such, but 
conceptual constniction.s ; the sun, e.y., is replaced 
by a perfect sphere or by a point, 

‘ The law alwayH contains less than the fact itself, because it 
doe.s not reproduce the fact as a whole but only that aspect of 
it which is important for us, the rest being either intentionally 
or from necessity omitted' (K. Much, Ptypular Scientijic 
Lectures, Chicag'O, 1898, p. 193). 

So, if actuality ‘ obeys ’ law, it is yet more than 
the law, and the laAv does not exhaust the truth 
about it. There is more in the Avorld of experi¬ 
ence than can be contained in concepts and laws, 
historical or irrational elements in knoAvledge ami 
in being Avhicb cannot be expres.sod in symbolic 
science ; the world is not rationalizable Avitliout 
remaituler: ‘reality is richer than thought,’ as 
Lotze often remarks, Science is not an adapta¬ 
tion of thought to things, exclusively; it is at 
least as much an adaptation of things to a par¬ 
ticular kind of thought. Science makes suitable 
assumptions at the beginning of its process of 
thought; it irnooverishes reality in order to get 
under Avay at all ; it can proceed only by means of 
highly artificial manipulation of the residue of 
experience which it retain.s. LaAvs are after all 
our a(;count of Nature’s doings or habits, not hers; 
and in interpreting her exclusively in the light of 
them we may very easily perpetrate ‘ the psycho¬ 
logist’s fallacy.’ If the world, as science has con¬ 
structed it—and the world of science is undoubtedly 
a construction—were a realm of law, a closed 
system, or a ‘ block universe,’ the important 


question remains, What is the relation of this 
geometrical Avorld, wherein all change is change 
only of configuration and motion, to the actual 
world of experience ? That the scientific schema¬ 
tism applies to it is at lea.st partially true, for ex¬ 
perience has hitherto foAind it to he so. That the 
actual world is such a schematism, such a mechan¬ 
ism, and no more, is not thereby proved. The 
whole structure of science, and the means by 
which it has put together its law-governed, largely 
conceptual, and symbolic world, show that there 
is at least room for escape from any sucli view. 
And this brings us to the question of the meta¬ 
physical and theological interpretation of the fact 
that Nature seems to be more or less a realm of 
law. 

4 . Metaphysical and theolog-ical interpretation 
of the reign of law.—Various views on this 
question can here be but briefly indicated, without 
discussion. 

Finality cannot be philosophically reached until 
the problem of our knowledge of the external 
world is solved. Much depends on wlietlier the 
realistic or the idealistic theory of perception of 
physical reality is valid. ’I'lie issue i.s also depen¬ 
dent on whether a pluralistic or a theistic view of 
the Avorld can be establisliod. 

Thus, if the primary properties of mat ter be 
alone ‘real,’ and if they are perceived ‘ dia|)ban- 
ously.’if, further, mind, including logically ordered 
thought, can be regarded as caused or determined 
by matter in motion, then it would seem to follow 
that tlie world is a mechanism behaving according 
to necessary relations betAveen its elements, a realm 
of rigid laAV, of complete caleulability. If, on the 
other hand, there is no ultimate duality between 
the subject and olqect of exiierienee, either ajiart 
from ilie other being a mere abstraction, and if 
real activity belongs to the subject, then it is easy 
to construct a spiritualistic world in which con¬ 
formity of things to law implies the ‘ greeting of 
spirit by spirit,’ in which possibly there is a Clod 
Avho ‘ geonietrizes,’ and Avhich, if there be not such 
an Intelligence behind it, is intelligent itself. 
From this point of vicAV, spiritualistic pluralism 
and theistic monism remain as alternatives. Ac¬ 
cording to the former of these theorie.s, the con¬ 
formity of Nature to law would be the expression 
of habit, of behaviour consolidated into routine, on 
the part of the numads or spiritual units of which 
the world i.s composed, and would constitute Nature 
as naturata, in contrast with the now beginnings, 
or incalculable activities not as yet crystallized 
into consilient habits —Natura naturmis. Theism 
is eonsLstent with such pluralism, save that the 
jdurality would be regarded as not absolute, but 
as embraced by one supreme Jleing giving a unity 
to the whole which the partly clashing interests of 
the many Avould not completely achieve. In this 
ease Nature’s uniformity woultf ultimately be the 
expression of Avhat Leibniz called cousturne tie 
DieUy a system of law cajiable of being altered by 
Him, a system by Him and for Him. The necessity 
in laAV would be rational necessity, not an exhibi¬ 
tion of blind fate ; laws of Nature would be, as 
Newton and Ilerkeley held, thouglits of Ciod. As 
teleology denotes expression of purpose, a Avorld 
characterized by such complete determination as 
is conternplateJ in ideal science (science as con¬ 
ceived by Kant) Avould be perfectly consistent 
with teleology, and a system of law merely a 
means to the attainment of a divine end. 

5 . The functions of ‘laAvs’ in science.—A few 
words remain to be said with regard to the pur¬ 
poses which the discovery and use of laws are said 
to fulfil in the natural sciences. 

The conception of natural law is, of course, 
teleological, and is derived from that of juridical 
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law. As only that which conforms to law, or is 
characterized by uniformity and determination, 
can be completely known in the scientific sense, 
and predicted or calculated, law is a condition of 
the existence of science. Laws are 8ou{,?ht, then, 
with a view to making Nature scientifically in¬ 
telligible, and therefore are instruments for the 
satisfaction of human interests, and especially of 
the need to act. Intelligibility, from the point of 
view of science—tliough not necessarily from that 
of philosophy, which takes a wider outlook—in¬ 
volves calculability ; and this in turn involves the 
elimination of quality, and its replacement by the 
quantitative. The world has to be mutilated and 
simplified, as we Imve seen, before science can deal 
quantitatively with it, and the formulation of 
laws is a means to this end. 

Physicists of the positivist and nominalist 
schools are inclined to see the sole function of law 
in economical t)r brief summarizing of past experi¬ 
ence : 

‘To save the labour of instruction and of acquisition, concise, 
abridfjed description is sought. This is really all that natural 
laws are ’ (Mach, p. 108). 

According to this view, laws are concej>tual de- 
scri])ti<)nH of how things change, re.^^um^s of the 
routine of perceptions; and the necessity which we 
associate with the conception of law is saitl to lie 
in the world of concej>tions {e.g., in the theory of 
mechanics), and to be illogi(!ally transferred to'the 
world of perception. The theory of knowledge of 
which this view (maintained, e,g., b^’ Pearson in 
The Grammar of Science) is the outcome, is based 
upon a confounding of the two di.stinct senses 
borne by the term ‘ sensation,’viz. (1) the object 
api)rehended by sense, and (2) the juocess or act of 
conscious apprehension ; and it seems to many to 
be committed to idealism of the solipsistic type, 
through failing to recognize the important distinc¬ 
tion between individual or private experience and 


the universal experience duo to intersubjective 
intercourse. 

On the other hand, it is maintained in some 
quarters that laws are explanations of the world 
rather than merely symbolical descriptions of 
experience. 

‘ I’hyaico-mochaiilcal laws are, as it were, the telescope of our 
spiritual eye, which can penetrate into the deepest night of 
time, past and to come’ (von Helmholtz, I'op. Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, Kng. tr., London, 1898, i. lOS). 

Laws analyze phenomena into their real elements, 
are universals (if hypothetical), and claim uni¬ 
versal validity. As a quality is an irrational surd, 
and as change is deemed inexplicable save as 
change of motion, laws aim at the establishment 
of purely quantitative relations ; and the causal 
law, as used in science, approximates inevitably 
towards a statement of identity, expressed in 
equations. This view seems to mistake the abs¬ 
traction for the noumenal reality, and, in aiming 
at a realistic account of what goes on behind 
phenomenal appearance, to overreach it.self and 
to leave us with a purely kinematic, ami therefore 
a purely conceptual, world. Perhaps the failure 
of both these extreme types of doc.trine as to the 
nature of law and of science in general indicates 
that ‘law’ is not an ultimate category, that the 
cosmos is not callable of being adequately or com- 
j)rehensively described or explained in terms of 
law, and that law itself has a teleological implica¬ 
tion as well as a teleological origin. 

l.rrKRATtiRS.—Besides the worlis referred to in the art. the 
following may be consulted : E. Meyerson, Identity et r^aliW^, 
I’aris, 10Jli;'A. Rey, TMnrie de la physique, do. 1907; 
P. Duhem, La Th^orie physique: son objet et sa structure, do. 
1900; J. Ward, JSaturaUism and Agnosticism'^, London, 1908. 
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NATURAL RELIGION. -See Enlighten¬ 
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NATURE. 


Primitive (J. A. MacCuli.och), p. 201. 

American (J. N. B. H evvitt), p, 207. 

Babylonian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (L. de la VallEe Poussin), p. 209. 

Celtic.—See CELTS. 

Chinese. —See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(('hinese). 

Christian (T. Rees), p. 210. 

Eg-yptian (.1. Baikie), p, 217. 

Greek (L. R. Farnell), p. 221. 

Hebrew and Jewish.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 

NATURE (Primitive and Savage).—Whatever 
opinions may be held regarding the relation of 
animals to external nature, there can be no doubt 
that it has been an obje<;t of interest to man since 
his earliest existence as man. This is seen in the 
existence of so many myths regarding the pheno¬ 
mena of nature. These are found not only among 
savages, but iu the lore of more civilized men, as 
well as in the mythologies of the higher religions. 
Everywhere man sought to know the origin of 
things, and suggesteu explanations for all the 
things which he observed, from the daily course of 
the sun in the heavens to the markings or colours 
of beast or bird. Sometimes he personalized the 
parts or phenomena of nature, i.e. regarded them 
as living beings.^ He also constantly tended to 
bring his divine or worshipful beings into relation 
with nature, whether as makers or creators of 
things, as the producers of, e.g ., rain or thunder, 

1 Thlg is different from personification (g.v.), the Idea of a per¬ 
gonal being more or legg geparate from that which he personifieg. 


Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 227. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 233. 

Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian (E. 

Wf.lsfokd), ]). ‘240. 

Muhammadan (1). S. Margoliouth), p. 242. 
Persian (E. Lehmann), p. 244. 

Roman (W. S. Fox), p. 244. 

Semitic (A. S. Carrier), p. 249. 

Slavic (E. Wklsford), p. 252. 

Teutonic (E. Welsforu), p. 253. 


or as the ultimate destroyers of the world. The 
whole phenomenon of nature-worship in all its 
aspects shows again that man felt a strong bond 
uniting him to nature, which he sought either to 
strengthen or to loosen, according as lie considered 
nature or the powers behind it friendly or hostile 
to him. The conditions of modern life are so 
dillerent from those of the savage or of early man 
that we can with dilliculty imagine what nature 
meant to them. Yet it must be obvious that men 
living in the closest touch with nature, immedi¬ 
ately exposed to its hazards or rigours, directly^ 
benefiting by its agencies, and depending upon it 
without any intermediate agent for shelter and 
food, must have been quickened by it and stirred 
by tlioughts concerning it, such as are foreigni to 
more sophisticated lim. To some extent tnis is 
also true of the peasant, with whom much of the 
earlier attitude persists and much of the older lore 
remains in spite of other influences at work upon 
him. The mythologies and the poetry of poly- 
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theistic raceH of a higher tyi)e are rich in evidence 
of the love, respect, or fear of man for nature. 
I’oetry everywliere has found in nature some of 
the moat valuable sources of its inspiration and 
subjects of its interpretation. It teeni.s with 
descriptions of nature, or with analogie.s drawn 
from Its working.s or its acene.s. Sometimes, with 
more rny.stical writers, it regards nature as a 
symbol of spiritual verities, ‘a living garment of 
God.’ So, too, philosophy and science have sought 
to nierce its secrets, or philosophy, joining hands 
with religion, has sometimes regarded it as divine 
or a mode of the divine existence. Theistic thought 
has always shown the keenest interest in nature, 
as even a superficial acquaintance with the OT 
or with modern Christian thought would show. 
Nature’s attraction for n)en is, in fact, perennial, 
whether as a thing of beauty, a restful consoler of 
heart and mind, a suggestive symlx)!, ora baflling 
mystery. They will go to it directly or they will 
study it under the guidance of an Emerson or a 
Wordsworth—the greatest of all those who have 
entered reverently into its inmost sanctuary. 

I. Theories of nature-worship.—The subject of 
this article is in the main that of nature and its 
phenomena as objects of wor.sliip to savage and to 
more civilized men. There is no doubt that nature- 
worship is a thing of very ancient date, and that it 
has entered largely into most forms of religion 
and continued to affect those which sought to 
shake themselves free of its influence. 8oni(;, 
indeed, have held that nature-worship, in some 
shape or form, was the earliest aspect of religion, 
lint, nuite apart from what may he said on the 
side or animism as one of the origins of religion— 
though this is now more and more set aside—it is 
hardly likely that the particular forms of nature- 
worship claimed as tlie beginnings of religion or 
the reasons alleged for regarding thorn as worship¬ 
ful by such writers as Max Miiller or von Hartmann 
are true to fact . It is impos.sihle for any one to 
tell what was man’s religion in the very Is'.ginning, 
but man may have had religious aspirations or 
may have worsliipj)ed gods before he turned to 
nature as the source of worshi])ful objects or as 
affording .satisfaction to liis deei)er longings. The 
high gods of even the lowest savages do not apj>ear 
to he dependent on nature or to have been evolved 
from a personification of any part of nature or 
from nature-spirits. "I’liey a])i)ear to be * older 
than any beasf, god or god of tlienatural elements.’’* 
Puluga, the Andaman high god, invisible, im¬ 
mortal, and the enu.se of all things, lives in the 
sky, and thunder is his voice, yet there is nothing 
to show that he is a personification of one or the 
other.** Tliis is also true of the Australian high 
gods, who also are sky-dwellers. Indeed, such 
races ns these can hardly he said to worship nature 
at all.^ Certainly they do not worship the sky, 
and, thougii they have sun- and moon-myths m 
plenty, and though sun and moon are personified, 
t hey are not worshijiped. The Fuegians know of a 
being desc,ril)od as ‘ a great black man . . .wander¬ 
ing about the woods and mountains,’ who is aware 
of man’s conduct and punishes certain wrong 
actions, but he does not appear to be a nature- 
spirit.* Even the evil sjnrits of the woods and of 
the sea and their progeny known to the Anda¬ 
manese seeni to be dwellers in those regions, not 
personifications of them.® They are not propiti 
ated, and are self-created and immortal, and inde- 
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nendent of Puluga. .Among the Veddas, anotlier 
low race, there is nothing l)ut a cult of ancestral 
ghosts, or yakn, sometimes vaguely attached to 
forest-glades, rocks, and hin-to})s, l)\it not derived 
from these. Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies are 
not worshipped, though tlie forjoer are personal¬ 
ized.* Indeed, it is hut rarely tliat among the 
lowest savages a direct worship of natiire can be 
found, the reverence for the creative being or the 
cult of ghosts existing instead. 'I’here are excep¬ 
tions, as with the Ihishmen, who, besides knowing 
and praying to (kign, the cre.ator, addressed also 
the sun, moon, and stars,*’ and the Hottentots, who, 
besides a cult of divine beings, knoAvn as Tsui 
Goab and Heitai Eibib, and of ancestors, have cere¬ 
monies at new and full moon and at the rising 
of the Pleiades, and oiler ‘religions honours and 
invocations’ to the moon.® Again, the cult of 
ghosts and ancestors may exist apart from nature- 
worship, and owes nothing to it, though it may 
influence it in various ways (§ 2 ); aiul, tliough 
tribal or tutelary gods may sometimes he natnie- 
nowers, tliis is by no means always the case. 
Nature-worship is, in fact, but one of several forms 
of religion, and it is not necessarily the earliest or 
antecedent form. 

2 . Origin of nature-worship,—In considering 
the origin of nature-worship, it may be ■well to 
dismiss from our minds theories of animism or of 
ninna. Tlie objects or powers of nature-rivers, 
mountains, thunder, wind—as first viewed by man 
were or possessed, in his view, exactly what ho 
himself was or ))ossessed, wdietlier tliat was mana, 
soul, or neither. They were sim}>lv regarded as 
alive in tlie sense in which he regarded himself as 
being. This must he tlie answer to the question, 
How did man regard nature and natural objects 
and forces around him? He knew himself alive, a 
being or person, one wlio moved and acted, who 
did things, and he probably saw in the things 
around him, espcciMlly in those whicli moved or 
did things, or in those which in any way suggested 
life, a rellcxion of his own personality, greater or 
less. The things around him had varying cajiabili- 
ties, varying splieres of action, wliere action was 
concerned. Some were in motion—tlie river, the 
clouds, the sun and moon, the trees swayed by the 
wind, yome were vast entities—a huge tree, a 
broad river, a high mountain. Some were of 
strange, abnormal asjiect—certain trees or rocks 
may have an unusual form, and it is certain that 
such things have a great attraction for the savage 
mind.* Some acted or did thinga--the clouds 

1 loured down rain, the trees shed their leaves, or 
irought forth the,se and fruits, the earth }>roduc.ed 
vegetation, the tliunder rolled and crashed, the 
lightning darted and shone, the sun gave light and 
heat, the mountain seemed to cast down stones 
and rocks in the avalanche. Some seemed bene¬ 
ficial to man, for it was inevitable that, man should 
regard what he obtained from nat ure in the light 
of gifts or benefits to himself—earth was the pro¬ 
ducer, the trees bore him fruit, the sun and the fire 
gave warmth, thunder and rain broke up drought, 
sun, rain, and earth caused growth, sun and wirul 
dried up floods, sun and moon gave light, the sea, 
lake, and river were sources of food, the tree and 
the cave oflered shelter. Others, again, seemed 
hostile to man ; at least they often caused great 
injury to him—the avalanche, the falling tree, the 

* 0. O. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Oarabrida:e, 1911, 
pp. 140, 144. * 

2,1. M. Orpen, Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874, cited in 
Lang, ii. 36 ; W. H. I. Bleek, A Brief Account of Bushman Folk¬ 
lore, London, 1876, passim. 

3T. Hahn, Tsuni-Qoam. London, 1881, pp. 62, 81, etc. ; P 
C’opf of {io(td hope, Eng. tr., do 

* S***' Monstkrs ; and ot. il. Spcc-'.-i-’H reniarks on ‘teratism, 
in Prtnn'piei of StHsiology, . S13. 
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volcano or earthquake, the scorching sun, the 
river drowning liim, the lightning striking him, 
the storm destroying him. Others seemed to he 
watching him—trees must often have suggested 
this, or a jutting mass of rock, or the surrounding 
hills.* Sonui made strange noises as if of vague 
speech—tljo trees creaked and groaned, the wind 
sigiied or roared in tiie forest or the mountain- 
gorge, the river and the waves made various audible 
sounds. These were more or less the things wliich 
man himself did ; in these nature wa.s like him. 
He moved, acted, spoke, and cried ; he was some¬ 
times kindly disposed ; he could kill and destroy 
some men had a strange aspect; some of them 
towered above their fellows. All this gave a more 
or less clear idea of the aliveness of nature or of 
many of its parts, not necessarily to all men 
directly, but to the more thouglitful of them, and 
it issued in a crude personalization. Man could 
regard nature only as in relation with himself, 
and tho.se parts of it in which he was more imme¬ 
diately interested, or with which he was more 
directly in contact, would first be as.sumed to be 
alive. To the forest-dweller the trees by which he 
was surrounded would be all-important, or the 
river which swept through the forest. To tlie 
dweller in more open country other objoet.s would 
be more immediately important—sun and moon, 
wind, lightning and thumler. Mountains or the 
sea would appeal more directly to those who 
dwelt among or near them. 'I’he priority of the 
greater or the lesser power.s of nature in appealing 
to man would entirely depend u]>on his environ¬ 
ment, so that it is impossible to say which of these 
came first in importance. This is not sudiciently 
taken into account by those wlio theorize upon 
tliis subject.''* 

The idea that man, animals, the objects or forces 
of nature, were alive, could do things, acted in this 
way or that, suggested that all had })ower or, per¬ 
haps, were powers.* 'riiere niiglit be, liowever, 
two kinds of power—that which is seen in ordinary 
actions and tliat seen in unusual or extraordinary 
actions beyond man’s ordinary power or the 
common ])roc(!sses of nature. Both, but the latter 
especially—the supernatural, so to speak—might 
be conceived in time as potential in all things. It 
was not always being put forth, but it might flash 
out at any rnoiiient. This in turn gave rise to the 
conception of a univer.sal impersonal power or 
storehouse of power pervading all nature, and of 
which all things, all persons, have less or more. 
It is the source of that power as existing in persons 
and things. To it, however, in turn certain anthro¬ 
pomorphic attribute.s may he a.scribed, approxi¬ 
mating to the personal. It is on the border-land 
between the iinjtersonal and the per.sonal. But we 
must not forget that these conceptions are things 
of long gnjwth and have a long history behind. 
Though they are found among various savage 
peojiles as a kind of metaphysical notions, tliey 
obviously involve long ages of reflexion. They 
could not have been evolved before men had had a 
long experience of innumerable concrete in.stances, 
and they cannot ho adduced as explaining the 
origins of nature-worsliip, although they may have 
modified its history. 

These conceptions are seen In various doprrees in the mana of 
the Melanesians and I’olvnesiana—an impersonal force manifest¬ 
ing itself in ghosts, spirits, some men, and certain things the 
Annaniese tin/t—the force existing in all persons and thmgs, 


without which they could not exist, of which aoino have more, 
some less, and which is nevertheless independent of them ; i the 
Tlingit yd*—the store of supernatural (not ordinary) power as It 
manifests itself in objects of nature or men, siudi manifestation 
being conceived personally as that of a spirit;- the Irorjuois 
orenda —power existing potentially and universally in men, 
animals, things the Omaha u'aA;a«da—invisible and continu¬ 
ous life permeating alJ things, causing motion and giving jier- 
inancncy of form, to mountains, rivers, animals, men, 

iniporsoiial yet having in its entirety' attributes of an aJniost 
personal kind ; * the AJgonqui/i inanitu — an ora/iipresenfc 
property manifesting itself variously and awaking everywhere a 
sense of mystery ; ® the rmihingit of the Yaos—a sort of super¬ 
normal power, a universal agency in all things, the agent in 
mysterious actions or beings, impersonal, yet sometimes ro- 
rarded as a person or even as the equivalent of God.« For a 
nil discussion of these see R. R. Marett, Tht Threshold of lie- 
ligion, London, 1009 ; 1C. S. Ilarlland, Ritual ami Belief, p. SO IT. ; 
F. Rouvier, A7Uinis>tie,i)rt>a>Utnisine, religion, I’aris.lOll ; and, 
more liriefly, .1. E. Carpenter, Cotnparaiiee Religion, London, 
n.d. (IftlS], p. 80 ff. See also artt. Mana, Manitu, Oiiknda. 

'rhougli these concepliuns are not ‘ primitive,’ it 
is obvious that tliey point to an earlier stage wlien 
all objects in nature wliich came into man’s pur¬ 
view were endowed, as he or the animals were, 
with life or the potencies of life and action. An¬ 
other series of beliefs, the result of a long proces.s 
of evolution, and probably proceedinj^ in some 
cases alongside tlie growth of the wnhtvda group 
of conceptions, is that summed up comprehensively 
as animism. Man discovered that one main souri e 
of his ‘aliveness,’ his power of acting, was tlie 
fact that, besides a body which was alive, he nos- 
sessed a spirit or soul Avhich was now regarded as 
the animating cause of his being. Hence it was easy 
for him to su}»p()sc that animals and natural objects 
of all kinds were also animated liy soul or spirit.’ 

This was already noticed by an observer of savages in tlie 17th 
century. Le Joune says : ‘ Les sauvages se porsuadeu!/ quo non 
seulement les hnmmes et les autres animaux, mais aussi (]ue 
toutes les autres clioses eoiit anim6e8’ {Relations de la Rourclle 
France, Paris, UWMS, p. 109). Similarly E. im Thurn says that, 
according to the Indians of Guiana, men, animals, plants, rocka, 
stones, waterfalls, streams, etc., are all alike animated by a 
spirit (Awoni/ the Jndians of Guian,a, London, 1883, p. 360). 

Some of tlie beliefs of tlie tnrwa type are more or 
le.ss parallel to animism, and now and tlien tliey 
seem almost to pass over to it. The Tlingit yi^K 
manifests itself in a multiplicity of objects at once 
as supernatural energy and as spirit, so that there 
are iiinunierable yiik. The Battak think of tondi 
as a reservoir of life-power which jiours down into 
men, animals, nnd plants in various degrees, as 
well as into inanimate objects. It gives to the 
body energy for thought, will, feeling ; it can 
leave the body in dreams, and finally dejiarts at 
death. It is thus not a little like the sjnrit or 
soul, yet it is difl'erentiated from the shadow, 
double, or self, the begti. Tondi here resembles the 
Annaniese tinh^ while heyu is equivalent to the 
Annaniese khi, a kind of soul present in all things 
and persons, and a second condition of existence. 
'I’hus some conceptions of the mana class tend to 
be the equivalent of tlie second soul as believed in 
by many savages. 

Now, it is one aspect of the animistic belief as 
far as men’s souls are concerned that they can leave 
their bodies temporarily, as in sleep, and finally at 
death. This temporary exit of the soul must also 
have been believed of the souls of natural objects, 
while, where any natural object ceased to exist— 
e.g., when a tree died or a well was dried up its 
soul might become altogether detached, lienee 
the spirit animating the sun, mountain, river, or 
tree might be regarded apart from these—a suii- 
spirit, mountain-spirit, tree-spirit. Again, men’s 
souls became ghosts, and ghosts were ajU to become 


1 Of. ERE viii. 8C3». ^ • 

a Bee F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Origin an 
L), London, 1878; E. von Hartmann 
in Grundriss, Sachsa, 1907-09, vii. 

; A. R6ville, Hist, des religions ; Les 
•civilises, Paris, 1883, li. 225 flf. ; cf. E. 

Belief, London, 1914, p. 28 f. 

8 Cf. JS/iA’ii. 366^. tiow 

4 R. H. Oodrington, The Mehmesians, Oxford, 1891, p. USB. 
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demons and wanderin',^ mali^^nant spirits. And, if living beings in nature had mana, or supernatural 
spirits of natural objects were capable of finally powers, or, on the other hand, of the idea that they 
leaving them, this might be tlie source of the were animated by spirits, a great impulse was 
belief m spirits haunting departments of nature, inevitably given to the development of nature- 
each group more or less attached to these—wander- worship. For now the force possessed by these 
ing spirits of the forests, of the streams, of the beings was raised to a more mysterious and awe- 
mountain-gorge—and generally evilly-disj)osed to some height, and, again, the way was open for a 
men, in this resembling most wandering ghosts, crowd of detached spirits to throng every part of 
Such spirits are often ghosts of the dead, or are , nature or for greater divinities to emerge from 
connected with them, but not invariably so The j nature, to take at once ever more anthropomorphic 
spirit of a man killed or drowned at a certain place and more divine forms, while never losing touch 
might be supposed to haunt it, and would tend to with it. Moreover, quite apart from the satis- 
be regarded as a local s})irit. The forest- and fying of man’s temporal needs, he quite probably 
water-spirits of the Finns are spirits of the dead, wished to get into relation with these nature- 
arid the idgins of the Buriats—lords of localities beings because they seemed to oiler satisfaction to 
and of the phenomena of nature—are deified human his dim religious or moral sense or his vague intel- 
spirits.^ These must be regarded, however, as lectual needs. Man associated himself with these 


occasional, not as general, instances. 

But, before the phenomena or objects of nature 
were regarded either as jiossessing rruina or as 
animated by souls, it is cijrtain that they were 
wor8hi[)ped. We have already seen how many 
human traits were ascribed to tlicm by man, 
although they were obviously a difVerent Icind of 
beings from himself and his fellows, and this as 
well as the relation in which they stood to man— 
benefiting him or doing him harm—led man to try 
to come into personal relation witli them and pre¬ 
pared the way for their worship. If man believed 
that a tree could give him food or a river could 
drown him, and that these were living beings 
whose actions expre.ssod their attitude to him, it 
was ea.Hy for him to show liis gratitude to the one 
or to deprecate the violence of the other by 
acts or words which were acts or words of 
worship, however crude and elementary. But, 
further, many of the phenomena or objects of 
nature were clearJj'' greater, stronger, and stranger 
than man. They were also more crafty and pos- 
sess(!d of mysterious force, which, generally quies¬ 
cent, might dart forth at any moment to spread 
havoc, A tree suddenly crashed down, lightning 
(lashed forth, the tornado whirled in its devastating 
course, the river rushed along in tlood. All these 
incidents, which meant so much more to one dwell¬ 
ing ill the midst of nature than to more sophisti¬ 
cated and protected men, must have had the effect 
of making man believe that nature was full of 
strange powers, which, while some of them seemed 
kindly dispo.sed, might be erratic in their action or 
even consistently hostile. Now, man, surrounded 
by human beings, some of whom are friendly, 
others doubtful in their attitude, others hostile, 
will cultivate friendship with the first, and, if he is 
not strong enough to overcome the two last, will 
dei>recato their anger or violence by a submissive 
attitude or by gifts, unless he tries to get the better 
of them by stealth. His friendly or deprecatory 
actions are not worship, though they might become 
80 if the men in question were regarded as divine. 
This forms an analogy to man in his relation to 
the powers of nature. His actions with regard to 
these are friendly, deprecatory, or propitiatory, 
and, since they are actions towards beings like yet 
dilferent from himself and more and more regarded as 
‘ supernatural,’ they tend to becomeactsof worship. 
Ana perhaps, where man tries to force the hand of 
such stronger powers by acts of a stealthy, cunning 
nature, wo have the beginnings of magic. It 
should also be remembered that, if man had already 
conceived beings of the nature of the high gods of 
the lowest savages, and had bowed before them in 
crude religious respect, awe, or worship, this would 
be easily transferred to the per.sonaHzed powers ami 
objects of nature. Here, then, we have the begin¬ 
nings of the worship of nature. But ^vith the 
growth, on the one hand, of the idea that these 
1 Sea ERE vi. 24*. iii. 7»>. 


beings for these ends instinctively rather than by 
way of reasoned and conscious motives,^ And 
doubtless in the end this was the most important 
roa.son of all. 

3- Varieties of nature-gods and -spirits.—The 

influence of animism or of mana conceptions as 
well as the growth of the idea of natural objects or 
powers as personalities has largely obliterated the 
more primitive view of these as being simply alive ; 
but traces of it are still to be noted, especially in 
mythology, which is so often conservative of older 
strata of W'lief and thought. This is seen especi¬ 
ally in mylJis about the sun and moon. These 
are often regarded as husband and wife (Ainus), 
with the stars as their children (Dravidians, Anda¬ 
manese) ; they are said to have descended to earth to 
rescue a persecuted step-daughter (Buriats); or the 
sun rises from his mother, the earth, in the morning 
and returns to lier at night as her husband (Indo¬ 
nesians). Other examples may be seen in the artt. 
Earth, Earth-Gods ; Mountains, Mountain- 
Gods.* The cult of actual nature-powers or objects 
considered as personal beings is found sporadiiially 
not only in the lower culture, but also amidst the 
more developed religious ideas of higher races. 

ExampIeB of thu are found in the Vedic hymns, wliero also 
a much higher view prevails. Rivers are addresaed as ‘ mothers * 
and ‘ protectors,’and prayers are offered to U>e mountains, to 
the sun, to win<l8, and to the earth. Traces of such ‘ animatism ’ 
occur in Greek religion—the worship of rivers or of the aun as 
such. In Egypt Seb, the embodiment of the earth, bears evi¬ 
dence of having once been the earth eans phratie., while even 
the monotheistic worship of Aten was a worship of the energies 
of the sun, and the myth and cult of Ra show now the sun had 
once been personalized. A cult of the sun can also be seen 
behind the cult of sun-gods with tlie ancient Arabs, in modern 
Hindu rites, and among many Dravidian tribes; and, indeed, 
this is true wherever the sun is personiilod as a god (see artt. 
BKNOAIi, BKIlXa, BF.IIBKR8, BRAIIMANIftM, DRAVIUIANS, HiIUON, 
LAri’H). The moon was worshipped as such by Dravidians and 
Hottentots, personified by the Lapps, and regarded as an old man 
or a hunter by the Central Americans and tne Kskinioa. Earth 
as a fruitful mother is worshipped by many races, and the cult 
is often paid directly to the earth even when a personified earth- 

f foddess is know'll. Rivers are often worshipped as such—e.j/., 
ly' the Celts (i/.w.), Wflio regarded them as divine or as fertile 
mothers, while in Egypt the Nile was worshipped as a man. 
More usually, however, the cult developed into one paid to god* 
or spirits of rivers. Again, though mountain-gods or -sinrits 
are often worshipped, mountains themselves are still regarded 
asdivineand worshipful, as myth and cuIbshow(8ee Mocntainh, 
AIountain-Oods, 5 i). Especially among the American Indian 
tribes, where the winds are presided over by gods, they them¬ 
selves or the quarters whence they blow are venerated as rain- 
hringers or controllers of the harvest (see ERE i. 253, 381 b), 
Just as behind the personified win^ of the Greeks (Boreas, 
Aiolus, etc.) and the Vedic Vilyu and the Maruts (the storm- 
winds or gods of these) lurk the winds themselves. Fire as a 
leaping, devouring thing, but also as giving heat, would easily 
be conceived as living and itself divinized. In many passages 
where the Vedic Agrii is referred to it is difficult to say whether 
the actual fire or its personification as a god is intended. Like 
the earth, the sea has a double aspect. There are sea-gods, but 
the sea itself is a great being, feared by men yet also beneficent 
and worshipped, while even the personified sea-god is sometimes 
spoken of as the sea itself, as when the Celtic sea-god Manannan 
is identified with a great wave (Bodleian Dinnsenchas, § 46; 
cf. RCel xii. [1891] 106). Apart altogether from the belief that 


^ Cf. A, Menzies, IJisi, of Retigim*, London, 1911, p. 47 f. 
3 Cf. also the chapter on ‘Nature Myths,’in Lang, i. 122ff. 
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Rtara Are the eyes of the dead (Hottentots), their souls (Eskimos, 
Persians, Vedio IruliaiiB), or human beings transformed, myth 
and belief show that they are often rej^arded us living beings 
with human characteristics (cf. Lang, Custom and Atyth, 
London, 1884, p. 12111.). Trees, again, as most generally bene- 
llcent, their fruit a staple of life, themselves things which 
showed growth, dying down in winter and reviving in spring, 
would easily be regarded as alive and worshipped as such. 
The influence of animism, however, has generally obscured 
this, and we hear mainly of tree-spirits or deities of grove or 
forest. Magical rites connected with trees perhaps continue 
the older train of thought. 

Where sun, moon, mountain, tree, etc., are tiius 
personalized, regarded as living and acting, they 
can hardly he conceived as other than anthropo¬ 
morphic personalities, because man knows no other 
personality than hi.s own. They may, however, be 
conceived as animals, since these ma}^ he regarded 
by man as a kind of persons, 'riiunder was con¬ 
ceived by the American Indian tribes as a bird—the 
thunder-bird, with a human face and a nose like 
an eagle’.s bill, according to the Dakotas.^ Kivei 
perhaps because of their sinuou-s gliding motion, 
are sometimes conceived as snakes. But, when 
they are thus ])ersonalized, there arises the possi¬ 
bility of an inevitable if gradual separation of the 
sun, moon, or mountain person from the actual 
sun, moon, or mountain. He becomes a sun-, moon-, 
or mountaiii-g<jd — a separate personification of 
these natural objects. This might happen quite 
apart from animism. The Maruts, Helios, or the 
earth-mother might be winds, the sun, or the eartli 
regarded as persons, or y)ersonitications of the 
winds, the sun, and tlie earth, with these as their 
vehicles or symbols, their spheres of action. This 
process of sejiarating a nature (livinity from the 
object with which he was orna; identified or which 
was he, was one which might occur independently 
of animism, but wiiicli Avould be aided and hastened 
by it. We now consider animism in its relation to 
nature-worship. 

When man came to realize that he had a soul or 
spirit, it was natural to attribute the possession of 
such a spirit to the objects around him, regarded 
already as living beings, and some of them already 
for him objects of worship. Now, when any object 
is tliouglit to have a 8ni)erabun(lance of 7>inna — 
which is often itself regarded as ‘supernatural’— 
or where it is possessed of a spirit, there is an 
added iTulucomeiit to worship it, mainly because 
the range of its activities is increased. Hence 
both these conccjitioris, hut especially the latter, 
liave greatly developed certain forms of worship 
and have also given rise to other forms of worsliip 
or belief—ghost-worship and the worship of spirits 
or powers connected with nature, or the belief in 
these. As far as animism is concerned, it begins 
with attributing to all objects in nature—sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, lakes, the sea, trees, stones, 
clouds, winds—a soul or spirit, the animating 
power of these objects which have already been 
personalized.^ This is a practically universal 
doctrine,^ and it has influenced all later forms of 
religion. But, as it was thougdit that souls eouh 
leave human bodies temporarily or permanently, 
it is obvious that this would also apply to all 
natural objects animated by souls. Souls could 
exist apart from bodies, either after death, as 
wandering spirits or ghosts, or in the other world, 
or, as was often thought, they had a separate exist¬ 
ence before being incarnated in human bodies. 
What applied to human souls would also apply 
to souls animating objects of nature. They might 
come to be regarded as having a separate life of 

1 H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1863-67, ill. 
486; F. S. Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, p. 398. ^ ^ u . 

a Proof of this need not be mven. Reference may be mode to 
P(N; Lang, Alyth, Ritual, and Religion'^ ; and the artt. Anumism 
Ainus, Ann am, DiftNkB, Laos, etc. „ . . 

8 An exception Is found in Melanesia, according to Oodrlng- 
ton, p. 123. 


heir own, though still more or less connected wdth 
.hese objects. At the same time, the more purely 
inimistic theory might still continue. Wiiat is 
certain is that in many quarters there is a belief 
in nature-spirits, spirits naunting trees, forests, 
mountains, rivers, etc., using these os a dwelling- 
place, but not animating them in the sense in 
which a soul animates a body. We can hardly 
doubt that the one belief is dependent on the 
other, and, in fact, it is often difficult to see where 
the dividing-lino between the two lies, though 
many spirit groups associated with some part of 
nature tend to become indepentlent of it. It is 
nevertheless the case that animism let loose the 
crowd of spirits with which man’s world is haunted, 
whether tliese were ghosts of men or spirits of 
nature. The spirit, or numen, animaiing a tree, 
a river or any part of it, a mountain or its gorges 
and rocks, woultl tend to become a spirit more or 
loss separable from the river, tree, oUi. Since 
there are many trees, and since various parts of a 
river or mountain are apt i-o be personalized, the 
result would be a number of spirits connected with 
these objects or dwelling in them, but liable to 
appear apart from them and often to assume a 
distinct form. Examples of such spirits are the 
nats, which, according to the Burmese, dwell in 
trees, the toh, which the pagan tribes of Borneo 
believe to infest rivers, lorests, mountains, the 
sea, the similar nature - haunting supernatural 
beings of the Ilaidas, the vuis of the Melanesians,^ 
the immense variety of river, or wood, or mountain 
spirits, demons, or genii thought to exist at all 
levels of civilization. Some of these are envisaged 
in grotesque or horrible forms ; some in graceful 
guise, like the nymphs or naiads of (Ireece. But 
they are generally malevolent, and man seeks to 
propitiate them by prayer, otl'eiings, and other 
rites. In some cases such spirits may be derived 
from human ghosts or these may mingle with 
actual nature-spirits, but more often the latter 
are quite indejieiident of any ghostly ancestry. 

Sometimes these groups* of vague spirits are 
assumed to have a chief or chiefs, on the analogy 
of human society, and these may in time liecome 
personal divinities of some department of nature ; 
or the host of spirits may be concentrated in indi¬ 
vidual gotls of the forest, the rivers, or the moun¬ 
tains, with definite personal names ; or the vague 
numen, or spirit, of a great forest, river, or moun¬ 
tain may develop into a great god, whose province 
is the rule over all fore.sts, rivers, and mountains 
—departmental god.s and sometimes creators of 
the objects which they rule (e.g., the Vedic Indra, 
associated with thunder and storms, or Vayu with 
winds, the Polynesian ’I'ane Mahuta, maker and 
lord of trees and forests, and a host of others) ; or, 
again, where there was but one object of the kind 
in nature—sky, sun, moon, earth, or sea—the 
numen of these would become a personified god, 
ruling them and more or less associated with 
them. This separation of a god from the personal¬ 
ized object has alreaify been regarded as a possi¬ 
bility apart from animism. In any case such gods 
tend to become more and more separate from the 
objects which were their source, more and more 
anthropomorphic, yet lofty divine beings, ruling 
the sun, moon, sky, earth, or sea; hence the 
number of such gods separate from, yet connected 
in some way with, these natural objects, wdiich are 
found in all polytheistic religions. Such are earth- 
divinities like the Greek Demeter, the great goddess 
of theSemiticand Mediterranean races, theTeutonic 
Hertha, Tari Pennu of the Khonds ; the sky-gods 
like Zeus among the Greeks, the Babylonian Anu, 

i RRK Hi. 23a, vi. 478»; 0. Hose and W. McDoumII, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, IL 28; Coaringfton, 

p. 121. 
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the Zulu Lord of Heaven, Ukko of the Finns, 
Tien in China, the sky-god of the Hopi, whose 
symbol is the sun ; sun-gods like Ra in Egypt, 
ourya of the Vedic Indians, the Canaanite Sham- 
ash . moon-gods like the Vedic Soma, or that of 
the Central Americans, regarded as father of gods 
and men. Such gods as these tend to become tlie 
principal deities of any polytheistic system, and 
one of them often becomes the supreme head of the 
pantheon — Zeus, Indra, Ra, Anu, Hirume (the 
sun-goddess of Shinto). Here, mutatis mutanduiy 
they are akin to the ‘ high gods’ of savages, inde¬ 
pendent alike of nature-worship, though controlling 
nature, and of animism. Much of the lore and 
mythology about these gods, some of the ritual of 
their cults, the powers which they still retain over 
the objects or forces of nature, show their earlier 
ancestry and connexion with nature, though in 
this there are varying degrees of such connexion. 
The native gods of Shinto—the sun-goddess, rain-, 
storm-, thunder-gods, sea-, river-, earth-, mountain- 
gods, and the like—are still closely dependent on 
nature. So, too, are the Vedic god.s, though these, 
besides occurring in anthropomorphic forms, are 
often moral governors, and also some of the Egyptian 
gods. Greek divinities who were earlier nature- 
gods threw off much of their old dress, and in 
certain aspects some quite freed themselves from 
it,* yet traces of their origin could still here and 
there be seen. All such gods tend to retain those 
parts of nature from which they originated as their 
symbols or attributes—sun, storm, thunder, growth, 
isinne of them, as they rise in dignity, tend to take 
over functions or govern departments which, strictly 
peaking, belonged to gods who lagged behind. 
Thunder, from being regarded os it.self a divinity, 
is often regarded as merely the voice of a god ; or 
it may be regarded as the god of agriculture, 
perhaps because rain accompanies it and makes 
the ground fertile. Zeus, besides his original 
function, assumed many others, or, rather, a 
number of pods associated with these were assimi¬ 
lated by him, so that he was at once a sky-god, 
god of rain, of thunder, of agriculture, of moun¬ 
tains, besides coming to be the representative for 
the Greeks of the highest conception of deity. So, 
if Apollo was once a sun-god, his functions later 
became far removed from causing sunshine, until 
he retains as few traces of the sun as Artemis does 
of the moon. Some gods, indeed, retain only the 
slenderest link with the department of nature from 
which they originated.* 


1 Cf. ERE vi. 895*. 

3 The relations of man’s worshipful beings might be g^phi- 
oally expressed as follows : 

Wor8hipf\il objects of nature 
personalized as if akin to 
men and animals, or re- 
grardod as powers (hence ult! 
raately ma?ia conceptions). 


Animism. ‘ Hiprh (fods ’ 
of savoftes. 


Separate anthropo- Natural objects Ghosts, 
morphic or animal animated by 
perfioiiificationsof spirits, 
these, ruling them 
or directing the 

K leases of na- 



Higher gods of 
polytheism. 


Crowds of 
Spirits haunt¬ 
ing nature. 


In polytheistic systems there uill be many more 
gods than those who are connei Icd even remotely 
with nature—gods of war, of crafts, city or com¬ 
munity gods, abstract gods, and so forth. Yet 
even then and also where great nature-gods pre¬ 
dominate there will also be many lesser nature- 
spirits, either those of this or that part of nature 
—governing it, dwelling in it—or else hosts of 
indeterminate spirits haunting woods, rivers, or 
mountains. The Chinese worship not only Shang- 
ti, the antliropomorphic heaven-god, but spirits 
controlling departnieuts of nature—mountains, the 
sea, rivers, lire, rain, etc. The same phenomenon 
is seen in Celtic religion (see Cki.ts), and indeed in 
all the OTeater polytheisms. Much more is it the 
case in barbaric or savage instances. The pagau 
tribes of Borneo reverence the vague hosts of toh 
as well as the higher gods, some of these being 
nature-deities—gods of lire, of harvest, of thunder, 
of lakes and rivers—and others not derived from 
nature. This is only one exarnjile out of several 
which might be afiduced. The importance of 
nature-worship as a large though by no means the 
only factor in tlie evolution of religion is seen in 
its various nmnifestations over the whole field of 
religious evolution, but not least in this that even 
in tlio iiighest forms of polytheism many of the 
gods still bear traces of their nature origin, and 
even tlie greatest gods are still brought into rela¬ 
tion with nature, as in Babylonian theogony, where 
Anu is placed in heaven, Bel on earth, and Ea in 
the great deep. The logical outcome of nature- 
polytheism is pantheism (q.v.), as in India, though 
many polytheistic religions escaped this. Yet even 
theistic religions cannot escape the necessity of 
bringing God into relation with nature. Aspects 
and phenomena of nature are Uis instruments, 
evidences of His presence, or His symbols, as in 
the OT—much of this being based on the earlier 
Semitic nature-worship ; or all nature is regarded 
as the creation of God, the field of His working, 
upheld and sustained by Him ; or, again, theLsts, 
without reverting to pantheism, may use jianthe- 
istic language and speak of nature as ‘ the garment 
thou seest Him by.’ Pantheism can never be a 
final resting-place for the human soul, and it has 
grave moral defects, but, in the words of a wise 
thinker, 

‘The H.yfitem Is an emphatic admission, or rather proclama¬ 
tion, that there is a secret in the Universe that belongeth unto 
Qod, unfathomed and fathomless by men. ’ i 

No religion save deism has ever banished God 
from the universe which He created. Hence 
both savage high gods and some of the gods of 
polytheistic religions may have their abodes in 
some part of nature without necessarily being 
derived from it. This should always be kept in 
mind in examining the gods of any religion. A 
god dwelling in the sky, like the Andaman Puluga 
or tlie Australian Baianie, is not always a sky-god 
in origin, and a god whose symbol is the sun may 
not always have been a sun-god, nor is a god 
who controls rain, like Dengdit of the Dinkas, or 
one who sends storms always a personification of 
rain or storm. Wliero such parts or phenomena 
are not per.sonalized, the question still remains. 
Who causes them ? The answer will inevitably be 
that it is the god who looms largest on man’s 
horizon or has most potential power. Such a 
question may even be asked where these personal¬ 
izations exist, for savage and primitive thought is 
inconsequent and admits of many contradictions. 
Creation-myths show that man lias always been 
interested in the origin of the world around him, 
and the fact that its parts were believed to be alive 
did not hinder him from speculating as to how 
they came into existence. (Creation is often 
- J. Duncan, Colloquia P^Hpatetiea*, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 23. 
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regarded as tho work of saA’ape man’s gods 

(see (jJoi) [Primitive and Savage]), beings liice him¬ 
self, only biggcir, more [lowerful, more crafty, who 
‘made things,’ as he himself did ; or the work is 
sometimes assigned to any prominent object in 
nature regarded as a living being— e.gr., the sun or 
moon ; again, even while the personalization of 
things in nature is most active, thevare sometimes 
connected with what seems to be their source, and 
derived from some being dwelling in that source, 
"riie sea or a divine old woman living in the sea 
(Eskimos) sends storms ; rain comes from the sky 
or from a god or beings dwelling there (Dengdit in 
Dinka belief, Mura-Murain Dieri belief); thunder, 
the avalanche, or tho flood might be regarded as 
caused by some being or beings behind nature, 
acting freakishly, as man himself often did. Such 
a metiiod of thouglit is seen clearly at work where 
the sj)irits or forces supposed to animate things or 
phenomena are coming to be separable from them, 
or wliere the separation is complete and tliey are 
personilicationaof these. Then they have coniplete 
control of them—the spirit or god of storms sends 
storms, that of tho river drowns men, that of agri¬ 
culture causes growth. These are so many mani¬ 
festations of the power and presence of such gods 
and spirits. Similarly the diilused supernatural 
power believed in by the Tlingits {yck) manifests 
itself locally ns s[>irit in natural objects, animals, 
etc. 

‘The sky spirit is the ocean of supernatural energy as it 
manifests itself in tho sky, the sea spirit as it nianitests itself in 
thn sen, tlie bear spirit as it tttanifesLs itself in the bear, the 
rock spirit as it manifests itself in the rock.’ ^ 

Nature, in fact, is very apt to suggest to man 
either its own activity or the presence of a god or 
spirit, just as caves, trees, springs, or mountains 
were regarded as manifestations of deity—the 
b* edim —by the Canaaniles, or as the rainbow is 
thought to be the bow and tliunder the voice of 
Mulungu of tho Yaos, or a violent wind or whirl¬ 
wind is so often supposed to be the vehicle of male¬ 
volent deities or demons or .supernatural beings of 
some kind. Nature is so personal to man that he 
easily fills it with personal presences—embodiments 
of its jiarts—of woods, streams, or hills. 

‘ Ht* who wanrlors in the woods perceives how natural it was 
to paifan iiiiatfinalion to find gods in every deep grove and by 
each fountain head. Nature seems to him not to he silent but 
to he eager and sr-riving to break out into music. Kach tree, 
flower, and stone, he invests with life and character ; and it is 
impoBHihlc that the wind-- which breathes so expressive a sound 
anumg the leaves—should mean nothing .'2 
How much more is this true of those things which 
suggested vast, superhuman, mysterious power— 
thunder, lightning, tempest, the waterfall, the 
roaring flood. Tliese were easily personalized, or 
regarded as evidences of divine working.* 

4. Man and the processes of nature.—As man 
was so dependent on nature for food as well as for 
other things, it was inevitable that he should come 
to think that he could aid its pro<!esses, so that 
these should work smoothly and produce a super¬ 
abundance of results, or assist the gods or spirits 
of nature in their working. The sun might be 
strengthened for its work, the rain made to fall, 
storms driven away, the fertility of the earth 
augmented, the life of plants or trees stimulated, 
or the powers or gods behind these aided. The 
rites by which these ends were supposed to be 
attained are of a vast variety, ami in the main 
belong to the province of magic (q.v.), though 
they have also a constant religious reference, and 
such religious rites as sacrifice and prayer enter 
largely into these magical actions. But what man 
did first as a means of assisting processes which lay 
outside his power came in time to be regarded as 
necessary to them. The powers of nature, its gods 

1 Swanton, p. 461. 

> Journals of R. W. Emerson, liOndon, 1909, i. 146. 

» 01. the lndo-Ohine«e lightning-god, ERE vh. 280*. 


or spirits, came to be regarded os dej)endent upon 
the magical rites whicli men performed. 'I'liis 
subject lias already been considered in the art. 
Magic, but it sliows how closely man considers 
himself to be related to the nature wdiich every- 
wliere surrounds him and to the powers which 
animate or control it. 

See also the artt. ANIMALS; Eaeth, Earth- 
Gods ; Mountains, Mountain - Gods ; Sun ; 
Water, Water-Gods. 

Litkraturr.— See the Bectionn on nature-worship in most 
niRTiuals or works on the liistory of religion, also works on 
native tribes and races; D. G. Brlnton, The Religions of 
Primitive Peoples, New York, 181>7; J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bovgh'^, London, lOU -16 ; L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung 
(ler Naturvolker, Weimar, 1898 ; E. S. Hartland, Ritual and 
Relief, London, 1914; A. Lang, The Making of Religion, do. 
1898, Myth, Ritual, and Religion"^, do. 1906 ; A. Lefevre, La 
Religion, Paris, 1891 ; A. Le Roy, La Religion des prirnitifa, 
do. 1909; O. Pfleiderer. Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihre 
Gesehichte, Leipzig, 1869, Religin-nsjthilosophie auf gesehichtlichs 
Grundlage, Berlin, 1878 ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, 
I^Mjdon, 1908. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

NATURE (American).—At the time of the dis¬ 
covery of the American continent there existed on it 
a system of thought which was old when Sumerian 
civilization in the valley of the Euphrates was at 
its zenith, between the tenth and the fifth millen¬ 
niums before our time. In this system all objects 
of sense and feeling of the present are derived or 
evolved as expressions from primal myth - born 
beings of three, rarely five, great cosmic periods; 
beside and beyond these uncreated beings nothing 
else existed. These beings of the primal time were 
conceived of as man, or mankind; for the native 
name for ‘ man,’ or ‘ human being,’ was and is the 
generic appellation by which they are known in 
myth and ejios ; and they were, of course, real and 
constant in substance, while their form and their 
manner of existence were fictitious. They were 
real and constant because they were and are the 
bodies, the elements, and the processes of the world 
of sense and feeling ; and so in myth and later in 
the epos they do or eflect things which are impos¬ 
sible to man; and their form and mode of exist¬ 
ence were fictitious because they were wrought and 
ascribed in terms of human physical and psychic 
expression and existence. In attempting to give 
an English name or appellation to these primal 
beings the American descendants of the myth- 
makers call them ‘ the first people,’ ‘ the ancestral 
people,’ ‘ the ancient people,’ ‘ the man-beings,’ 
and ‘the ancients’ or ‘ the old people’ who lived in 
the youth of the world. They were later called 
the gods, because as universal forces or powers of 
the world they controlled the operations of what 
we are pleased to call ‘ nature.’ In this manner it 
was conceived that these man-beings or gods con¬ 
trolled or shaped the welfare of men. 

In the American system of thought every 
element, every manifestation, every phenomenon, 
every body of being, and every process of cosmic 
or psychic power was conceived of one of the 

rimal man-beings ; even the faculties of mind and 

ody were by some regarded as once some of the 
first people. It is clear that the American himself 
is absolutely excluded from the company of the 
primal ‘ first people.’ 

The pitiless, though constant, need of adaptation 
to the forces, bodies, and elements of the environ¬ 
ment and the varying struggle to satisfy the 
prompting of the faculties of the bodily and the 
psychic self to meet this need are the starting-point 
of myths of genesis — myths of origin — or the 
Xioetic narratives of birth, death, and re-birth of all 
things. The man of the earlier time perceived 
around and within himself powers, potencies, and 
bodies which experience taught him were in a state 
of constant activity which in measurable degree 
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affected his welfare; and that of his fellows. In 
attemptinj' to understand or explain the reason or 
the source of such activity, vsh«!thor constant or 
variable, and his relation to it, he correlated this 
expression of stran^^e and irresistible forces with 
his OM-n conscious life, with tlie impressive siib- 
conseioiiH encr^des of his own bein^, and with the 
supereonscious |tronij)tingH of his mind. 

Lack of knowledge of the things of the distant 
past proni[)f «‘.d the early ancestors of the American 
lo project their {)wn life into that unknown f)ast ; 
and ijj^norance of the thinf^s of the future induced 
them to project this present life into the dimly 
inferred next life. So it comes that the unknown 
future and the equally unknown j)ast are but more 
or less idealized reflexes of the present exj>eriences 
of man ; neither is, in any mysterious sense, a 
revelation of other beinps or other worlds. The 
study of the coneci>tionH of the man of lowly 
(miture and attainment indicates that ho employed 
almost exclusively one means of delining the un¬ 
known. He internreted and defined the. unknown 
in terras of tin; known. And liere tlie known 
fniantity was the man himself. 'I’o the early 
American the origin of the bodies and the element s 
and prociesses of the earth and sky and the causes 
of their activiti(;s, as matters of environmental 
experience, were nnknown. Ihit it is found that 
Jill the biotic and psychic prope.rties, faculties, ami 
attributes, real or fancied, believed to be manifest 
in man were imputed to the objects and bodies <»f 
the environment, and their operations were then 
defined in terms of human activity, and hence all 
such objects and processes became «luly endowed 
with life and mind and with all that these imjdv. 
And so, primarily, there were in Attierican think¬ 
ing at least three (dasses of jiersonsor man-beings : 

(1) a part of tlie first people, few in number, whose 
minds and character rernaim'd unchanged and who 
lived in harmony witli their environment—tho.se 
first [leople who escajied the toil and strife of the 
‘ war in lusaven’ and its fateful consequences, and 
who now dw'ell serenely in homes above the sky; 

(2) all those things or mnn-beings in the present 
world, exclusive of the American hini.self, who owe 
their existence to the metamorphosis of the j^eat 
majority of the first people ; and (3) the deities, 
goifs, or man-beings Avbo came into their iiresent 
form in the second cosmic period as a final result 
of the collisions and struggle which clo.sed the hrst 
period, i.e. all tho.se wlio Avere changed in the 
second fteriod. Some of the second class, after due 
metamorpliosis, at the close of the second y>criod, 
rejoined the first people who had not been changed 
in tlio struggles wnich brought about tlio close of 
the first period ; and these have largely become 
the gods of the American, for they are uncreat(;d 
and so divine. The American himself belongs to 
the third yieriod and is a creature of one or more 
of thesi; deities. 

In attempts to explain the origin of myth and 
religion Hinong men of low culture students of the 
developTiients of opinions have devised and used 
the term ‘animism,’ defined as ‘the belief in 
spiritual beings,’ ‘the deep - lying doctrine of 
spiritual beings,’ and ‘ the groundwork of the 
pliilosophy of religion, from that of savages up 
to that of civilized men,’ for the mental process 
which imputes the form, attributes, and qualities 
of man to the objects, elements, forces, and pro¬ 
cesses of the environing world. But it must be 
noted that it is not animal life in its broad sense, 
but only liurnan life, mind, passions, and form 
that are imputed in this process. This is a distinc¬ 
tion which it is important to keey» in view. And 
along with the imputation of these things goes 
that of the arts, the culture, and the institutions 
of the people. Thus it is found that the social 


organization of the first people—the deities—i.s 
merely a reflex of that of the people themselves. 
Each of the deities was believed to have greater 
power in his or her own natural spliere than man, 
although the American who was ritually cleansed 
and secure might be able to do more effectively 
than one of tlie deities the things that fell within 
liis competency. 

By as.suming the reality of these fictitious first 
leoyile the American exjilained to his own satis- 
action the origin and development of the forcres of 
life and nature and the reasons for them. It thus 
becomes evident that an idol, as popularly con¬ 
ceived by careless observers, had no place m the 
American system of thought. The symbols or 
figures in wood or stone, in painting or sculpture, 
of any one of the deities or first people were never 
the object of any kind of worship. The rite was 
performed in honour of the deity so represented. 

American myths inform us that in that great 
primal cosmic ])eriod the man-beings became restive 
tliroiigb constant attrition and the frequent col- 
li.sion of diverse and sometimes quite contrary 
activities, natures, and mental attitudes; for 
otfen(;e had been given, Avitli intention or witboul., 
and injury sufle.red, and, because each individual 
c.haracter had become riyicned, manifest, and fixed, 
conflict of de,sires and jmrposes and bitter strife 
supervened, and the struggle did not cease until 
nearly all the first people had become changed, by 
a complete metamorphosis, into the various ele¬ 
ments, bodies, and kinds of living creatures, with 
the exception of man, that have existed or now 
exist on earth, in the sky, or in the waters ; they 
became the fauna and the flora and the striking 
topographical features of the birth-land of these 
myths. The eartli, the sky, the sun, moon, and 
all tl»e bright stars rejiresent some of the first 
people of tlie first cosmic jieriod. The spirits, 
minds, or lives of these first people were unaffected 
as to duration by the forced metamorjfliosis. Hence 
myth has its river-gods, rock-gods, mountain-gods, 
ilant-gods, vegetable-gods, anthropic animal-gods, 
)ird-gods, and fish-gods, wlio lived before the 
metamorphosis in the assumed first great eo,smic 
jteriod of peace and harmony and unmanifested 
cliaracter. 

I’lie first people and their metamorphosed selves, 
the gods, American myths inform us, perform 
their mo.st characteristic duties and functions by 
means of a distinctive impersonal magic jiower 
which the Iroquois of the Mohawk diale(;t call 
orenda {q.v.), a word which with slight dialectic 
variations exists in all Iroquoian tongues. 

With the gradual increase in complexity and 
compass of social and other institutions among 
American peoples and therefore witli the unifica¬ 
tion of rule among them, there also came to pass 
like changes in the organizations of the first people, 
who ruled over tho.se elements, bodies, or processes 
which they embodied ; e.g., among the Iroquoian 
peoples tlie Earth-Mother is the chief matron in 
the great lodge of the go<ls; the ancient corn- 
woman, one of the changed first people, is the 
goddess Corn-Mother; and so with the goddess 
Bean-Mother, the goddess Squash-Mother, and 
all the myriad other first people. For their 
bounties to man, woman, and child these goddesses 
receive due homage and worship, as do all the 
metamorphosed first people, whose activities in 
the present world bring welfare and contentment 
to the American jieoples. In the activities of these 
gods—conceived, however, in terms of human 
character and achievement—moral considerations 
were not involved ; but, at a later time, when 
some of them became part and parcel of the social 
fabric, their deeds, thoughts, desires, and counsel 
acquired a potent moral value and imiflication. 
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If, then, it be true that the deities of a people 
are psycrludogically faithful reflexes of the distinc¬ 
tive features of the social organization of which 
they are regarded as members, it follows that, 
where comparatively complex social and religious 
organizations are found, it is futile to expect to 
deal with them as if they were the products of a 
‘primitive’ mind, for evidently they have not the 
asjiect of primitiveness. Certain predilections and 
uedispositions as to the reasoning power and 
ogicaf rigour of the American mind must be held 
in abeyance in any serious stuc^ of the ideas and 
conceptions evolved from it. if the premisses of 
American thinking be granted, the conclusions 
drawn from them are found to be consistent with 
tliern. 

Among some American tribes man, the creature, 
ranked very low in power and knowledge, because 
every object and phenomenon except man was 
divine, wliile in otlior and more highly organized 
tribes man sliared orenda with the gods or first 
people. One of the most striking traits of all the 
American deities is their self-existence. To this 
extent, then, they are peculiar and above human 
estate, experience, and knowledge. And, though 
botli gods and men are derived, in mythic narrative, 
from an original first mother or parent, yet it is easy 
to see that the first people are self-existent, while 
man—the first human being—remains the creature 
of a god. 

It is to ho noted tliat in this American system of 
thought- there is no conccjit or imjilication of a 
primal ohao.s precieding the events which resulted 
in the jiresent constitution of things. In the 
myths from (lertain areas of America the meta¬ 
morphosis of the llrst people—in mythologic phrase, 
the gods or deities—was achieved (!oin(n<lentIy witli 
the first hint of the coining of the American folk 
to each ])hu!C of those areas ; hut in other areas 
the American is created or formed by one or more 
of the gods of the third cosmic period. With the 
establishment of the present order begins the story 
of the exist(',nt bodies and processes of earth and 
sky, di^scrihed in terms of human form and mind, 
and of their inter-relations with the American race 
of peo])le. By means of two wcll-markiid yet 
inter-related classes of myths—the narrative poems 
of creation or metainorjdiosis and the narrative 
poems of the great recurrent processes ami of the 
bodies and beings of ‘nature’—the American 
philosophers have related wliat they thought of 
the universe of their experience. The invisilde 
forces of which the objects of sen.se are the evident 
expression were conceived as emanating from living 
beings endowed with human life, mind, will, and 
purpose. Blit it has been seen that these personi- 
lied forces were in fact poetic fictions of the mind, 
created in the image of man ; but, as they actually 
represented universal principles of unmatched 
])Ower, they came to he regarded as superior to 
man in resource and immunity from destruction. 
The story of the activities of these personages 
hec-ame myth—a more or less sacred narrative— 
legend, or saga. And thus the cosmic bodies and 
jirocesscs as expressed in the environment became 
duly dramatized in the rites and ceremonies of 
long and intricate rituals. 

Tliis universal jirimdple of physical and psychic 
change or inet-amurphosis in American myth and 
poetry explains why so-called animals occupy so 
important a place in the religious thought and 
culture of the peoples. It is a dogma developed 
from these myths that some of the first people 
are represented in the various species of animals. 


were and are in mythic phrase merely transformed 
voi.. rx. —14 


nian-heings or first people of the first great cosmic 
period. Such an ancestor or elder on the tongue 
of an American of the elder culture is a deity. 
The myths thus explain the phenomena in religious 
exjiression. Hence there are found in abundance 
so-called animal-gods—beast-gods, bird-gods, li.‘<h- 
gods, reptile-gods, plant-gods, tree-gods, and 
vegetable-god8 and goddesses. And the fact imist 
not be disregarded tliat these ancestral deities 
w'ere not the ordinary animal, beast, bird, lish, 
plant, or insect, hut rather an ideally humanized 
creature of inchoate mind. Hence in Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and also in the descriptive 
visions of the Hebrew prophets and the mythic 
and religious art and culture of other early and 
lowly peoples, hnman-hodied personages Avith 
animal neads, or animal-bodied figures Avith human 
heads and aspect—of heroic })roj)ortions and un¬ 
matched poAver, some Avith floral symbols and 
other masks indicative of the kind of divine 
expression intended — are abundantly in evid¬ 
ence. 

It must he noted, hoAvever, that the hest-knoAvn 
gods of these early Oriental peoples arc thoKo 
representing the recurrent processes or ))heuomciia 
of nature, and that of the gods or doitii's answering 
exactly to the first jieople of the Amei lean system 
of thought concerning the cosmos there have been 
found none but vestigial remains or traces. The 
mythic narratives of the primal first ]»eople in 
these places were lost or, by being misumltirstooii, 
entirely neglected. Were those myths available, 
it would he possible to ex[)laiu to-day why ))laT)t-s, 
vegi'tahles, insects, birds, beasts, reptiles, and lish 
have such prominence in the religious culture and 
thought of these lands. 

UiTBRATURE.—J. N‘. B. Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition 
of Rclit;ioii,’ in Amerit'an AiUhropnlogint, new sor., iv. [lf>l)2] 
33-1C, uiid Introduction to art. ‘ireynoian CosinolopA',' in 
SJ RBHW (IttOIl), pp. 133-18« ; J. W. Powell, Introduction to 
F. II. (JushinK’B Zufli Folk-tales, New York, 1S>()1 ; F. Boas, 
art. ‘ Relijjrion,’ In IJAl ii. 11910]. Cf. also art. Oiik.nda. 

J. N. B. Hkwitt. 

NATURE (Buddhist).—It has >»een recognized 
and often empha-sized that Ifmldha is not an 
atheist; that he admits the existence of those 
supernatural beings Avho, although there are inani^ 
kinds among them,’ can in a general Avay he styled 
gods, deva. But the im])ortance of these beings in 
the daily life and even in the spiritual life has been 
minimized by several writers, denied by some, and 
fully recognized only by very fcAV schofars.^ 

'I’lie origin and the reason of this mi.stakcii vieAv 
on the ‘godlike’ side of Jiuddhisiu lie in tlio fact 
that gods seem to he of no use in the Path. It is a 
very plausible opinion that the candidate to arhnt- 
ship has nothing to do witli deities ; very fcAv texts 
dealing with the Path even refer to them ; possibly 
not a single one points to the nsefulne-ss of god- 
worship. Nevertheless, it is evident that the liud- 
dhist ought to entertain social relations Avith all 
beings, ‘ expanding ’ sentiments of compassion and 
benevolence in the ten cardinal directions. It is 
well known that gods—and especially the chief of 
the gods, Sakra—furnished the future Buddha with 
opportunities of self-denial. To deny the relations 
ol the Buddhist saint with gods and his obligations 
towards them Avon Id be to deny his relations Avith 
his felloAv-men, and to forget the altruistic features 
of the Good Law, Altruism, of course, is not in¬ 
sisted upon in,the Little Vehicle, hut it is ahvays 
sous entendu. That altruism is the principle on 
which depend the relations of the true Buddhi.st 

1 On the meaninfi' of deva, ‘god,’ devaputra, ‘god-son,’ 
‘angel,’ devatd, ‘deity,’see T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues 0 / 
the Buddha, London, 1910, ii. lift. 

2 See E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures {'Vf\s6om of the 
East’ series), London, 191.3, p. 99; A. Foucher, Etude ear 
I'iconngrnphie bnvddhique de I'lnde, Paris, 1899-19()r), ii. 106. 
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with ‘gods’ is certain. Just as gifts, not to the 
pretas (dead), hut to liuinan heings in order to help 
the preta, are in the oldest and most orthodox 
Buddhism the substitute for olleriugs to the dead, 
so gods are not entitled to worship {pujd) or to 
sacrifice but they must take their part in 

the general benevolence of the saint. The saint 
must honour the deities ‘ who haunt the spot where 
he has taken his abode.’ 

‘ Revered, they will revere him ; honoured, they will honour 
him affuin ; they are graciouB to him as a mother to her own, 
her only son ; and the man who has the grace of gods, good 
fortune he beholds.’ 

And the best way of honouring the deities is ‘ to 
give them the merit of his gifts to the brethren, 
good men of good control.’ ^ 

Among all beings, Buddha has been the most 
honoured and beloved by the ‘ gods.’ The joy of 
the ‘ angels ’ at the birth of Buddha is described in 
a well-known hymn of the Siitfanipdta, which has 
been unduly compared with the gospel narrative 
of the Nativity. These deities are not ‘angels,’ 
but, from the moral point of view, poor creatures, 
unable to enter the way of salvation, very good 
nevertheless—at least many of tbein—and ot a very 
entle nature. Tliey were happy at the birth of 
akyamuni and miserable at his death. 

* For twelve leagues, Anunda, around the Fig-tree grove of 
the Mallas, the (JpavatLana of Kusinara, there is not a spot in 
size even as the pricking of the point of the tip of a hair which 
is not pervaded by powerful spirits. And the spirits are mur¬ 
muring . . . the death of a Tathagata will take place. . . . 
They dishevel their hair and weep, stretch forth their arms and 
weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
anguish at tne thought: “ Too soon will the Exalted One die.” ’ * 
From the physical point of view, devatds are by 
no means contemptible. Some possess ‘ great might 
and power.’ 

‘ A DevatA by intense meditation on the idea of the minutest 
portion of earth and on tiie idea of the widest expanse of 
water, can make this earth move and tremble and be shaken 
violently.'”* 

And, if Buddha, and all the saints like Buddha 
endowed with the power of benevolence,® command 
the love and oberfituice of all the deitie.s, that is 
not the case with ordinary people ; since the oldest 
days of India—in fact, since palasolithic times— 
deitie.s have assumed two aspects : they are fright¬ 
ful {rudra) and propitious {Hva ); they are fanci¬ 
ful, covetous, capricious ; human beings have to 
‘ tame ’ them, if they want to live happily. Hence 
the efforts of Buddha to ‘convert’ the deities, to 
teach them the elementary rules of morality, ‘not 
to kill,’ etc. We are told that he succeeded ; he 
can at least boast of having converted and turned 
the chief of the spirits, ‘ Holder of the Tliunderbolt ’ 
(Vajranani guhyesvara), into the protector of the 
faitiifui ; ® the once formidable goddo.ss of small- 
I)ox, Haritl, the cliild-devourer, into protector of 
mothers and of children nevertheless, much re¬ 
mains to be done—os the race of malignant spirits 
is increased every day by the rebirth of malignant 
men—and accordingly Buddhists have been pro¬ 
vided with protections, ‘cuirasses’ {kavacha), 
pnritrd ipirit), or ralcsds, of every kind. We must 
not suppose that the Buddhist monks were, in old 
days. Ignorant of the first principles of the faith, 
namely, that gods have nothing to do with salva¬ 
tion, that a gootl Buddhist has nothing to fear 
I On the contrar.Vj Mahayana Buddhism is devotional, and 
Tantrik Buddliisui is liturgio. The Aoma-literature is pre¬ 
eminent in Tantrism. 

3 Dighanikitya, ii. 88f. ; Rhys Davids, ii. 9Sf. 

8 Rhys Davids, ii. 161 f. * Ib. 116. 

oOn the power of benevolence see, e.g., Mahdvagga, vl. 
86. 4 ; Chullnvagga, v. (5. 1. 

8 See E, Senart, ‘ Vajrapapi dans les sculptures du Oandh&ra,’ 
In Actea du V/ congria international dea orientaliatea, Paris, 
1900-08, T. i. 121; C. M. Pleyte, ‘ Vajrapapi als Dharmapala/ 
In Bijdragen . . . van Ifedcrlandsch JndiH.yi. x. |1902J 196; 
Fouciier, li. 105 ; L. de la Valine Poussin, JBouddhiame, Paris, 
1909, pp. 372-376. 

7 See Foucher, Buddhist Studies, tr. F. W. and L. Thomas, 
Paris, 1916. 


from the demons, but sin and distraction {pramdda) 
are the real Fiend ; but it may be safely surmised, 
from the texts themselves, that the ancient Bud¬ 
dhists were concerned with the rdk^asas and the 
yak^aa just as Burmese monks are nowadays con¬ 
cerned with nats, and just as Tibetan mouks are 
concerned with yi-dams. 

The stories of the conversion of Vajrapani and 
of Hariti are among the good stories of Bud¬ 
dhist folklore ; and the history of this conversion, 
i.e. the processes by which nature-gods of the most 
malignant forms have been developed into faithful 
and oenevolent deities, is not to be forgotten by 
the student of the history of religion. Buddhism 
has deified its saints and ‘sanctified’ the Hindu 
gods—a movement in two parallel directions, the 
second of which has proved not the less important 
for the prosperity and the longevity of the Good 
Ijaw; both may possibly have modified to some 
extent the primitive position of the Sahgha. Rhys 
Davids remarks (‘Buddhist Suttas,’xi. [1900] 
20) that the Mahaparinibbana passage commented 
u]>on above (p, ‘2lU, n. 2 ) ‘ gives Buddhaghosa [the 
orthodox commentator of the Pali canon] a good 
deal of dittieulty, as it apparently inculcates otl'er- 
ing.s to the gods, which is contrary not only to 
both the letter and spirit of Buddhism, but also to 
the practice of Buddhists.’ H/Art/tifi-offerings, pujd- 
oflerings—that is to say, devotional and iiturgic 
oli'erings—are indeed contrary to the letter ami to 
the sjurit of the oldest Bnddliism, but it is an old 
Indian dictum that ‘ ICacli god is entitled to obtain 
his own otferinp; ’ {yadph yak^as tudfio halih ); and 
it may be confidently asserted that Buddhism has 
never—in practice—denied the right hali to the 
right yaksa. These are mere trilles, small conces¬ 
sions to the needs of practiiial life, which cannot 
endanger the normal and energetic endeavour of 
the saint walking in the Path. 

Litkratcrb. —Ou the old Hindu pantheon in Buddhism nuinh 
information can l)o found in tho Mahnsamayiiautta and in the 
AtamHiyaautta {Dighanikaya, xx, and xxxii.). 

L. DE LA Valli^k Poussin. 

NATURE (Christian).—x. Antecedent factors. 
—Christianity entered into a heritage of ideas 
about the world consisting of a background of 
Semitic mythology, the revelation of the OT wdtli 
Jewish developments of it, certain elements from 
I’ersian thought, and ultimately the whole frame¬ 
work of Greek philosophy. 

In its developed form the OT doctrine affirms 
that Jahweh, now the one, universal God, created 
all things out of original chaos, gives a mythical 
(Babylonian) account of the method and process of 
creation (Gn 1-2), and establishes God’s providen¬ 
tial rule over all things upon His creatorship 
(Is 40). The world therefore is a manifestation of 
God’s power, glory, and goodness (Pss 19, 29, 104, 
etc.). All the processes of nature are 11 is direct 
acts, the thunder is His voice (Ps 29), the light 
His garment, the winds His messengers, the li^it- 
ning llis ministers (Ps 104“* ®). But Jahweh was 
no nature-god. He was in no way involved in 
nature, no system of natural laws or cosmic prin¬ 
ciples limited or qualified His action, nor was His 
being dependent on the world. The OT does not 
argue from the world to God in the manner of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, but it 
descends from tho idea of God into the world, and 
in its manifold beauty, power, and goodness it 
apprehends the free and sovereign activity of God 
(P. Thomson, ‘God in Nature and in History,’ 
Exp II. i. [1881] 161-179, ‘241-252). 

In post-canonical Jewish literature the ideas of 
God’s freedom, sovereignty, and transcendence 
were still more enhanced; and the idea of the 
world as an independent reality over against God 
is more emphasized. To secure God’s holiness and 
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freedom, He is withdrawn from all direct contact 
with the world, and His action is mediated by 
angels and spirits, personifications of the forces of 
nature and of divine attributes. 

God created at first, besides heaven, earth, and sea, ‘all the 
spirits which serve Ijefore him, the angels of the presence, and 
the angels of sanctification, and the angels [of the spirit of the 
fire, and the angels] of the spirit of the winds, and the angels 
of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow and of 
hail and of hoar frost, and the angels of the voices and of the 
thunder and of the lightning, and the angels of the spirits of 
cold and of heat, and of winter and of spring and of autumn 
and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which 
are in the heavens and on the earthii. 2, Charles’s tr.; 
cf. JSnoc/i lx. 11 ff.). 

Apart from the personifications, the conc^tion 
is not unlike that of deism. God as First Cause 
created all things, but at the same time He created 
spirits and angels, to which as second causes He 
deputed the control of all the processes of nature. 
It is an amalgam of animism and deism. 

In Alexandria Jewish thought was formulated 
under Greek influence, and the action of God upon 
the world is expressed in more abstract terms. 
The heathen practice of regarding objects of nature 
as ‘ gods that rule the world ’ is rei)udiated, and 
an ‘argument from design’ is urged as a reason 
why men should recognize God ‘ by giving heed to 
his works’ (Wis 13^'“). Nature is simply and 
directly obedient to God’s will. The marvels of 
OT liistory were God’s acts of now creation for the 
sake of Ilia people (Wis 19*; cf. 16*’^'^'*). Here 
Wisdom personified is the mediator of God’s 
activity in creation and providence (Pr 8^’*’-, 
Wis 7“*^' etc.). 

In the more developed system of Philo God’s 
Logos and His powers are at once the media of 
His action and the princi})leB of being and order in 
the world. His fidelity to OT ideas guards Philo 
from merging God and His powers in nature as 
mere immanent principles, lie follows the Mosaic 
teaching that God created the world, though 
whether out of nothing or out of pre-existing 
matter is not clear. He carries the doctrine of 
divine transcendence and of the metaphysical anti¬ 
thesis between God and the world to the extremest 
limit, though he does not accept moral dualism. 
The world in itself is not evil, but the most perfect 
work of God. Philo gives profuse descriptions 
and discussions of the world as it exists. Ho 
follows in the main the teaching of the Greek 
science of his time, but expresses it in allegories of 
OT language. He conceives nature in general a.s 
a system of uniformities as complete and regular 
as that of modern science. 

‘ Equality, the mother of justice . . . has ordered all things 
well, tilings in heaven and tilings on earth, by itnniovablo laws 
and ordinances' (dc Juntitia, 14). 

Yet some relics of jirimitive animism survive, as 
in the idea that the planets were living beings 
which moved themselves in their uniform order 
(see James Drummond, Philo Judeeus^ London, 
1888, i. 267-313). 

2 . Primitive Christian teaching.—(a) Common 
elements .—In the NT, as in the OT, there appears 
a sense of the order and beauty of the world, as 
the product of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
They were not scientific or philosopliical principles 
of uniformity or necessity or of the reign of law, 
but a sensus communis of the customary and 
normal processes of nature. Extraordinary events 
which we call ‘ miracles ’ were therefore regarded 
as signs and wonders, but not as violations of a 
natural order or law. They presented no intellec¬ 
tual problem, for they were manifestations of the 
power of God working freely according to His 
inscrutable will. They were neither contrary to 
nature nor above nature, but a part of the totality 
of divine operation which constituted, sustained, 
and governed the whole world. This pure and 
arbitrary theism had, however, been modified by 


influences of Persian dualism and Greek polydse- 
inonism allietl with survivals of Semitic animism. 

Angels luiglit intervene and direct the course of 
nature for man’s benefit (Mt 28“, Jn 5^ KVni; cf. 
Rev 14‘* 16^), but they too were agents of God’s 
wdll and ministers of His power. Demons and evil 
spirits could also work injury to mau, and certain 
classes of diseases were traced to their agency. 
The devil and his angels were a semi-independent 
kingdom over against God, but they too were sub¬ 
ject to the power of God. 

{b) Jesus Christ adopted these ideas and terms 
of His time. Put whatever of dualism or plural¬ 
ism was involved in them He eliminated by bring¬ 
ing all the processes of nature into the most direct 
and intimate relation with the idea of the Father¬ 
hood of God. This governed His fundamental 
attitude towards nature, (lod’s love and care for 
man determined all His activity in the world, and 
nothing happened except by the Fatluu-’s will. 
‘All things are possible with God’ (Mk 10^), and 
not even a suarrow falls to the ground without the 
Father’s will (Mt 10^“). God gives ‘ good things’ 
to them that ask Him (Mt 7^^), and those wlu> seek 
first His Kingdom and His rightcousnes.s will find 
nature and providence gracious (Mt 6“^). The pro¬ 
cesses of nature were neither eudcemonistic nor 
retributive in detail. Pain and sorrow were 
terrible realities which the be.st could least avoid. 
On the other hand, a misfortune like blindness 
need not be tlie result of sin (Jn 9^' ), and calami¬ 
ties did not prove that the victims were greater 
sinners than others (Lk HP). The lilies grew 
beautiful, although they neither toiled nor spun. 
God ‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ 
(Mt 6*®). The order of nature is the process of 
divine love and mercy. Christ’s view of the world 
is teleological and oj)timi8tic. God directs all 
nature to fulfil His fatherly purpose, and nothing 
exists or happens which cannot be subordinated to 
that purpose. 

Tlie sayings of Jesus are unique in their time for 
their appreciation of nature’s glory. His interest 
extended to birds and flowers, and His parables 
reveal tiiat intimate communion with Nature 
which enabled Him to see in her face the symbols 
and the efi’ulgence of divine truth. He loved all 
Nature. There might be evil spirits, alien enemies 
in Nature’s realm, and in men sin and evil were 
manifest, hut Jesus taught no doctrine of perma¬ 
nent and radical evil in the nature of things. He 
was no ascetic who held things to be evil in them¬ 
selves. He condemned the pursuit of mammon 
and riches only because men made things their 
supreme good and put them in the place of (jrod. 
But He appreciated things in their right place and 
use (Mt 11*" 15**, Lk 7®’*). And, even so far as the 
world ha<i been subordinated to evil influences by 
men’s sins, God’s action in it would eliminate the 
evil and bring into existence a regenerate world 
(Mt 19^**, Lk 20*^'**). This is no scientific or philo¬ 
sophic theoi-y of the universe. It was not then, 
nor is it yet, demonstrably true. But it is the 
attitude of Christian faith towards the universe, 
because it is the Father’s work. 

(c) Apostolic theories. — Christ’s ruling ideas 
appear in the writings of the apostles, hut, as they 
addressed heathen as well as Jewish readers, they 
had occasion to develop in a more speculative way 
the conception of the relation of God to the world. 
Paul in several places expresses the principles that 
were subsequently developed into the cosmological 
and teleological proofs or the being of God. At 
Lystra he declared that the living God ‘ made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is,’ and that ‘ he left not liimself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave you from 
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heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness’ (Ac 14*®'^’). He 
used similar arguments on Mars’ Hill (Ac 
and in the K|>iHtle to the Komana (1^). The point 
of the argument in each case is, not the being of 
God, wlii(di is assumed, but His nature and opera¬ 
tion. Creation, j)rovidHnce, and nature are mani¬ 
festations and proofs of the unity, spirituality, 
power, and goodness of God. Conversely, the 
Apostle’s con(;ej)tion of God becomes his interpre¬ 
tation of nature. Paulis acutely conscious of the 
ircserice of evil and sin in the world (Kph 2*). Sin 
las made its seat in the flesh, whose very nature 
has bee.n theredore corrupted (Ko 7^”). Ye.t Paul’s 
view of the universe as a whole is optimistic.. ‘ To 
them tliat love God all tilings work together for 
good’ (Ko 8“; cf. vv.*>'The world as God’s 
creation is essentially good. Man’s sin has sub¬ 
jected it to vanity, Imt it has not turned nature 
from God’s purpose of goodness, and His salvation 
will deliver it from (iorriiption ‘into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.’ 

Paul retains the ()'!' idea of God’s direct creat-or- 
ship (2 Co 4^^, 1 Co 12’“ 15““), but in his later writ¬ 
ing as well as in Hebrews and the Pourth Gospel 
traces are found of the l^hilonic doidrine of the 
IjOgos os the medial,or of creation and the prin¬ 
ciple of nature. The term is used only in the 
b'ourth Gospel, where the Jjogos is identified with 
Christ, and rej)reHent(!d as issuing from God to be 
the maker of all things and the principle of life 
ami liglit immanent in the world (Jn 
Similarly, according to Paul and Hebrew’s, Christ 
eirmnates from God (Ph 2”, Ho 1®) and ‘all things 
have been created through him, an<l unto liim . . . 
and in him all things consist’ (Col 1‘*‘God 
‘api»ointed him heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds’ (He P). This concep¬ 
tion of the Logos, as it is the interpretation of 
nature, differs in some important respects from 
that of I’hilo. The Logos is more closely identified 
with God, and therefore exjiresses better God’s 
creative activity and immanence in the w'orld. 
Its identilicat ion wdth Christ gives it the moral 
Hignili(iance of His i)crHon, and the world process 
dcii’ived from Him is likewise moral (W. Beyschlag, 
NT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgli, 1895, ii. 98). 
The dualism which Philo had inherited from Plato 
is thus almost, if not entirely, eliminated. Per- 
haps something of it survives in I’aul’s <ioctrine of 
the flesh, in the belief in evil spirits, and particu¬ 
larly in the Johannirie idea of the world as evil. 
This w’orld is primarily the world of men in their 
opposition to God (Jn P“ 17’®, I Jn 3’’but sin 
has vitiated the whole fabric of society, and even 
the objects of creation wdiich form its environment 
(I Jn Yet, (jyj .so loved the w'orJd that He 

gave His only-begotten Son to save it (Jn 3’“), and 
in the linal consummation of salvation He will 
make a new heaven and a new earth (Kev 21). 
Man may he sanctified in flesh and spirit (1 Th 4^ 
5'’“, Ko 6’“). All rule and authority and power 
and dominion, all evil spirits, will he brouglit into 
final subjection to Jesus Christ (1 Co J5“‘‘'“'^, 
Eph H”-). 

Judaism had over emphasized the transcendence 
of God and His arbitrary rule over the world. 
Greek thought tended to merge God in the world, 
which then became a necessary manifestation of 
divine reason. Christ and the apostles qualified 
Jewish transcendence by the revemtion of God in 
Christ and of His immanence in nature and man. 
Yet it was not the essential and necessary imma¬ 
nence of Greek thought, but the personal and moral 
immanence of love and grace. Christ interpreted 
nature through His own filial consciousness of the 
Father ; and the apostles through Christ’s moral 
and redemptive personality. ^Nature, therefore, 


could not be a system of mechanical uniformity and 
necessity, but it was a moral order in which God’s 
unchanging purpose of grace is realized in His free 
activity through Christ. In such a system the 
antithesis of natural and supernatural could not 
arise, for with God all things are possible and 
natural, and without Him nothing is possible. 

3 . Hellenistic-Christian theories.—(a) Assirniia- 
tion. —When the Cliristian Church entered the 
heathen world, it came face to face with a long 
tra<lition of (ireek cosmology and science. Plato 
had estahlishcd a dualistic separation between the 
sensual and the supersensual, between the world 
and God. Aristotle had defined their relation 
tlieistically—God was the First Cause of the world 
—and he had greatly enlarged the scientific know¬ 
ledge of the world. The Stoics had conceived the 
universe as a system of law and necessity, wherein 
the world-process was ordered and governed by the 
divine Logos, and, inconsistently, they interpreted 
the j)roces 8 teleologically as realizing the ends of 
divine reason. Eclecticism had gathered all tliese 
ideas togisther into a more or less coherent system. 
On the basis of I^latonic dualism Aristotle’s 
scientific theism and Stoic monism had so far 
coalesced that God as transcendent cause was con- 
ceiveil as creator of the world and as the author 
and sustainer of its order and law. 

Both the natural tendency to assimilate pre¬ 
valent ideas and the necessity to commend itself to 
contem))orary intelligence compelled Chri.stianity 
to a.ssume a scientific and philosoj)hic form, which 
it did by ado 2 )ting the cin’rent ideas of (ireek 
science without change, and by adapting to its use 
such philosophic principles as would best harmonize 
with its own principles, 

{b) The Gnostics. —The Gnostics were the first 
Christian theologians who develope.d a theory of 
the universe on the basis of religion. On two 
])oiTits their theories diverged so widely from the 
Cfliristian position as to involve a dircict contradic¬ 
tion of it. They conceived the relation of God to 
the spiritual universe ])antheisl ically rather tlian 
tlieistically, as a j>ro(!ess of emanation rather tliau 
as an act of creation. On the other hand, tluiy 
conceived the material universe in a tlioroughly 
dualistic fasliion. The formless matter out of 
which the world was made, l)y one of the lower 
mons or .spirits, was evil and antagonistic to (jiod, 
so that the cosmic ])rocess was a strife betAve(m 
good and evil, and nature Avas so ijredominantly 
evil that it was destined to perish in the [)rocess of 
the redemj>tion and restoration of the world of 
spirits. A still more extreme ilualisrn, moral and 
metaidiysical, was embodied in Manichmism [g.v. ; 
see also Harnaek, JJist. of Doyina, iii. 316-^16). 
Such dualism was not onl.y inconsistent with 
the Divine Fatherhood, hut incompatible with the 
more general princi[)les of monotlieism, and the 
Christian Church opposed Manichausm and re¬ 
pudiated Gnostit'.ism. 

(c) The Greek Apologists and Fathers. —The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers developed a new 
theory of the world, which, while it did not quite 
eliminate dualism, strove to comprehend under the 
category of the Logos the complete rule of God 
over the whole Avorld-j)roce 88 . 

‘God, the Maker of this universe, has made all things by 
the Logos which is from him ’ (Athenag. Leg. iv.). 

‘The Immediate Creator, and, as it were, very Maker of the 
world was the Logos, the Son of God, while the Father of the 
Logos, by commanding Ifis own Son—the Ijogos—to create 
the world, is primarily its Creator ’ (Origen, c. Celfncm, vi. 00). 

‘ For God is goo<i, or rather is essonually the source of good¬ 
ness : nor could one that is good be niggardly of anything: 
whence, grudging existence to none, He has made all things 
out of nothing by His own Ix}g 08 , Jesus Christ our Lord' 
(Athan. de Inearn. iii. 8). 

As to the method of creation, the account given 
in Genesis was generally accepted, but with vary- 
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ing interpretations. Clement and Origen defended 
the Mosaic cosmogony, but, by allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, they read into it much oi their Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. 

* God of his goodness and love created the world of Ideas, the 
invisible heaven and earth, and in accordance with this divine 
mode], the Word gave shape and substance to the material 
universe’ (0. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
p. 107 ; cf. p. 240). 

Creation was an eternal process issuing from the 
unchangeable essence of God, and therefore of the 
nature of a physical and necessary emanation, as 
distinguished from the Christian idea of a free 
creative act, which was the general view of the 
Greek Fathers in the 4th and 6th centuries 
(Origen, de Prin. i. ii. 10, III. iv. 3; Harnack, 
iii. 249; cf. Windelband, Hist, of Philosophy, p. 
260 f.). 

From the Apologists to Athanasius, there was 
also considerable development of ideas on the two 
points of the immediacy and completeness of God’s 
creative act. The mediating Logos, according to 
the Apologists, was an independent beinjr of tem- 
]>oral origin ; according to the Alexandrians, He 
was co-eternal with God, but Hrepos 0e6s ; according 
to Athanasius, He was co-eternal and consub- 
stanlial w'itli God, so that God in Him stood in 
direct relation to the world. According to the 
Apologists, the world was created out of pre-exist¬ 
ing matter (.Justin, Apol. i. 10); according to the 
Alexandrians, God created out of nothing the 
matter with which lie made the world (Clem. 
Strom. V. xiv. 89 ; Origen, de Prin. Ii. i. 4f.) ; and 
Athanasius argues that Almighty God could only 
create out of nothing {de Incarn. ii. 4f.). 

(^od of His goodness created the world for the 
sake of rational beings. From Plat/O downwards 
tlie w’orld was conceived teleologically as the scene 
and process whereby God realized His purpose of 
goodness towards man. For man as a rational 
being was essentially superior to all creatures, and 
the whole of nature is arranged to supply his needs 
and to allbrd op 7 )ortunity for the development of 
his rational capacity (Origen, c. Celsum., iv. 75-99). 
It might therefore be expected that the world in 
all its parts and operations would manifest the 
wisdom and goodness of God. And the Greeks, 
both pagan and Chri.stiaii, were duly impressed 
with the unity, harmony, order, and beauty of the 
universe. Although the Greek theologians had 
but little scientific interest in nature, tJiey make 
freouent references to its order and bounty as 
evidences of the being and nature of God {e.g.^ 
Origen, c. Celsum, i. 23). 

Yet the harmony was manifestly marred by evil. 

‘The sure and universal conviction was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of God, but is of the 
devil' (ilarnack, i. 182). 

All Christian doctrine involves the idea of a fall, 
whereby the processes of nature as well os the 
lives of men were turned aside from their original 
and proper course. Platonic and Gnostic theories 
which traced evil to matter, and which would 
therefore make evil inherent in nature, were indeed 
strenuously repudiated. The fall was moral, not 
natural, and due to the voluntary acts of rational 
creatures, among whom Origen reckoned the sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as men, angels, and evil 
spirits {de Prin. Ii. ix. 6). But he regards even 
the diversity and plurality in the universe as a 
departure from the unity, from God—a meta¬ 
physical fall which seems to estaldish evil in the 
nature of things. And the practical dualism of 
asceticism and monasticism found much support in 
Origen’s philosophy. But his belief in nionotneism, 
in the almighty power and goodness of God, and in 
free will led Origen, like the other Greek Fathers, 
to deny vigorously that evil inhered in nature. He 
also rejected the idea of a mechanical uniformity. 


either in the recurring cycles of the universe or in 
the order of nature, because it would exclude the 
free will from whose acts sin and evil had to be 
derived. Nor w’as evil permitted to mar ultimately 
the perfection of God’s plan, for He so orders the 
whole that it fulfils one ideal of perfect harmony 
{id. II. i. 3). He has so ordained the cycles of the 
aeons and the processes of nature that they serve 
to discipline rational beings, and to lead them back 
to the original unity. Tims will all evil and 
disorder disappear ‘ when all things shall be re¬ 
established in a state of unity and when God shall 
be all in all ’ (i 6 . in. vi. 6 ). Apocalyptic hopes 
proved the way of escape from dualism and despair 
for the early Church. Because of sin the present 
wmrhl was evil and under the dominion of demons, 
but it was a tem[)orary phase to pass away speedily, 
and a restored and renovated world after God’s 
perfect plan would soon be ushered in with the 
new age. Though the world w'as bad, nature was 
good and able to cast off its evil condition. 

4. The Latin Fathers. — ’ITie l..atin Fathers 
adopt in the main the theory of the universe 
developed in Greek theology, though with some 
characteristic ditterences. 

‘The one God, by Hiu commanding word, His arranging; 
wisdom, His mighty power, brougiit forth from nothinif this 
entire mass of our world, with all its array of elements, bodies, 
spirits, for theg^Iory of Ilis majesty’ (Tert. Apol. 17; cf. 11, 21). 

The Genesis story is accented literally as the way 
in which God perfected all His works in due order 
(Tert. adv. Herm. 29). 

(a) Tertullian .—Tertullian states with new em¬ 
phasis and clearness that God made the world out 
of nothing and it will therefore return to nothing. 
This is the tlieme of several of his treatises against 
the Gnostics (e.g., adv. Herm., adv. Valent.). 
One characteristic dilierence between Greek and 
Latin thought was that the former was never 
quite free from a pantheistic tendency to derive the 
world to some extent by way of emanation from 
God’s es.sence, but in Latin thought God’s creative 
activity is free and even arbitrary, for it is not 
conditioned by His essence. Conversely, the world 
thus made out of nothing by God’s free act assuraes 
a more independent existence over against God. 
Although Tertullian and Minucius Felix wrote 
against Stoicism and rejected its pantheism, their 
view of nature as a totality of substances, laws, 
principles, and order, once created complete in 
itself, was largely Stoic. To the Stoic conception 
of a self-subsistent world they added the Hebrew- 
Christian conception of God as its original Creator. 
They came nearer to the deistic view than the 
Greeks. Nature was a most holy and ‘reverend ’ 
work of God, ‘ an object of reverence ’ (Tert. 
adv. Marcion. iii. 11, de Anima, 27). As it en¬ 
shrines the wisdom and truth of God, man may 
learn from it the general principles of religion and 
morality apart from revelation {de lies. Cam. 12). 
There is a common law of God ‘ prevailing all over 
the world, engraven on the natural tables’ {de 
Corona, 6 f.). Tertullian appeals to the Roman 
emperors for the fundamental human right to 
worship as a privilege of nature {ad Scapulam, 2). 
The knowledge of God is manifest, not only from 
tlie works of Bis hands, but from ‘ the noble testi¬ 
mony of the human soul by nature Christian ’ 
{Apol. 17 ; ct. de Test. Animce, 1 ). Christian ex¬ 
perience is the speidal realm of the supernatural 
revelation and operation of the Spirit of God, but 
all nature’s processes also correspond with the 
mind of God. There are two divine ojierations, 
natural and supernatural, but one truth. Ter¬ 
tullian shows a deep interest in the detailed pro¬ 
cesses of nature, which he conceived in the manner 
of Heraclitus as continual change ending in a final 
conflagration. He realized the difiiculty which 
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evil and sin presented to his view of nature slb a 
erfect work of God. Some evils and calamities 
e explains as means to the fullilment of God’s 
purpose, but radical evil and sin he traces to the 
free action of men and evil spirits. Nature is 
originally and eHsentially good, but the devil is the 
corrupter of nature {de Cult. Fem. i. 8). Yet he 
cannot corrupt the substance created by God. 
Paul’s censure of the flesh applies not to its sub¬ 
stance but to its action {de lies. Cam. 10). Christ 
abolishes not carnem peccati but peccatum camis, 
not the substance of flesh but its culpa {de Cam. 
Christi, 16). And in the human soul the rational 
element belongs to its nature, but the irrational 
elements and the sinful tendencies emanate from 
the devil and enter the soul by acts of sin {de 
Anima, 16). Yet sin entered into human nature, 
and so into the world, at so early a stage that in a 
secondary sense it has become part of nature. 

‘ The oorruption of our nature ia another nature, having a god 
and father of ita own, the author of oorruption ' {de Anima, 41; 
cf. 16, 27, 39). 

Even death is not a condition of nature, but the 
result of sin—the product of a fault and defect 
which is not itself natural ; but it is ea.sy to apply 
the term ‘ natural ’ to faults and defects that are 
inseparable from us since our birth, or even earlier 
(Traducianisrn). Thus, while Tertullian vigor¬ 
ously contends against the metaphysical dualism 
of the Gnostics, and in the main adopts the opti¬ 
mistic theory of nature which lie had derived from 
the Greeks, his deep sense of sin and evil led him 
to lay the foundations of that We.stern doctrine of 
radical evil which was more fully developed by 
Augustine. Tertullian’s writings also abound in 
ascetic teachings which easily led to the pessimism 
and contempt of nature that became rife in later 
ages. The large place and powerful influence 
vdiich he ascribes to the devil in human conduct 
and destiny were inconsistent with an optimistic 
concefftion of nature in the widest sense. He 
never really faced the problem of evil on the large 
scale. He could retain his conception of nature as 
a perfect work of God only by assuming a realm 
01 evil outside nature balanced by a realm of grace 
above nature, neither of which he attempted to lit 
into a theory of reality as a whole. 

(6) Augu-Hine. —The doctrine of radical evil was 
further developed by Ambrose of Milan (see 
liarnack, v. 49), and was linally stated as part of a 
system of the universe by his disciple, Augustine. 
With Augustine I’atristic thought for the first 
time attains to a thoroughly subjective point of 
view. God and the soul are the two poles on 
which his whole system revolves. His interest in 
external nature and his theories of it are therefore 
secondary to and dependent upon his view of the 
relation between God and the soul. His philosophy 
is fundamentally spiritualistic. Ho even ap¬ 
proaches panegoism. Will is the sole efficient 
cause. The will of God is the original and 
supreme cause of all things. Creat^ spirits, 
angels and men, both good and bad, are also 
efficient causes in a secondary sense, but they 
have no power except what God has bestowed 
upon them. Material or natural causes are not 
eracient causes at all, ‘because they can only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them.' Nature as 
a system of law and order is ‘ an order of causes in 
which the highest efficiency is attributed to the 
will of God^ {de Civ. Dei, v. 9). God, being 
supremely good, can will only that which is good, 
and therefore all nature or substance is essentially 
good. By His good will He has given existence, 
form, quality, life, reason, beauty, position, rela¬ 
tion, and all other attributes to everything in its 
due order, not only to heaven and earth, men and 
angels, but to the smallest and most contemptible 


animal, to the feather of a bird, the flower of a 
plant, the leaf of a tree—all have their harmomr 
and mutual place as parts of the great whole. It 
is not a necessary uniformity in nature, but the 
harmony of God’s will. Even miracles are miracles 
only in a relative sense, for all events, whether 
normal or abnormal, issue directly from the will of 
God. Even the evil which other wills do, God so 
overrules that it does not mar, but rather com¬ 
pletes, the harmony of His good purpose {ib. v. 11, 
vii. 30, X. 12, xi. 22, de Morions Manich. 7, c. 
Faustum, xxi. 6). 

Yet Augustine was intensely conscious of the 
reality of evil both in himself and in the world 
around him. In their normal state both the indi¬ 
vidual soul and human society were given over to 
evil as kingdoms of the devil. But this too was 
not of nature, but of will. God was the author 
of all natures and substances, and He could make 
nothing evil {de Morihus Manich. 2). 

‘ The origin of sin is in the will ; therefore in the will also Is 
the origin of evil, both in the senee of acting against a just 
precept and in the sense of suffering under a just sentence ' 
(c. Fa\utum, xxii. 22; cf. de Civ. Dei, xii. 1). 

Physical evil is the result of moral evil. Pelagius 
argued therefore that nature, in spite of sin, is 
essentially good, because sin is only a momentary 
act of will that cannot pervert or corrujd the nature 
or produce an evil nature (Hamack, v. 194). But 
Augustine held that nature and will are so inti¬ 
mately bound up together that the will perverted 
by sin perverts and vitiates the nature itself, so 
that it becomes impotent to resist sin (‘natura 
vitiata, massa perditionis, non posse non pcccare ’). 
But there was in Augustine’s doctrine a deeper 
element of dualism, a relic of Manicluean or 
l^latonic influence, for the nature that was 
vitiated by sin held the capacity of corruption 
because it was created out t)f notliing, and evil is 
the privation of being ; Augustine seems to regard 
the privation of existence in created things as 
in some sense a positive evil {de Moribus Manich. 
vii. 10, c. Epistolam Manichcei, xxxvi. 41). On the 
other hand, nature thus vitiated by sin can be 
restored to goodness, not by the creative or provi¬ 
dential act of God, but by a supernatural act of 
grace through Jesus Christ and the (Church, which 
is therefore a new and higher order of existence 
over against the old order of the sinful world. 
External nature is involved in the calamity of sin 
as the instrument of its punishment. God has not 
withdrawn all His creative goodness, for He has 
filled this misery of the human race with the rich 
and countless blessings of nature, and of the arts 
and sciences of civilized life {de Civ. Dei, xxii. 22, 
23, 24). Yet the whole framework of nature has 
been irretrievably disordered by sin : 

• From this hell upon earth there is no escape, save through 
the grace of the Haviour' (i&. xxii. 22), and ‘ all to which the 
New Testament invites belongs to that future inheritance which 
awaits us in the world to come ’ {ib. xxi. 16). 

Nature as it is, therefore, stands in a double an¬ 
tithesis : (1) to original nature as God created it, 
and (2) to the realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of 
the present world. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
two realms, of nature and grace, or of the natural 
and supernatural, has held sway over Christian 
thought down to the present time. 

5. Mediaeval supernaturalism. — The living in¬ 
terest of mediaeval thought was almost entirely 
metaplwsical. 

(a) John Scotus Erigena, the most powerful 
and original mind in the early Middle Ages, in his 
chief work, de Divisione Natures, defines nature as 
the processus of the divine being in four successive 
stages : (1) nature uneweated and creating, or God 
in Himself; (2) nature created and creating, or 
God as prolat^ cause of all things; (3) nature 
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created but not creating, tlie world as the con¬ 
tinuous evolution process of the one divine sub¬ 
stance ; (4) nature neither creating nor created, 
God all in all at the end of the process. 

‘ Of fatal necessity God eventually withdraws ag-ain into 
Himself ; this is the final cosmic absorption in the bosom of 
the Great All’ (M. de Wulf, HUt. of Medieval Philotophy, 
pp. 107-170). 

Erigeiia’s identification of all reality with God 
was not generally accepted by the Church, but the 
predominfince of the metaphysical standpoint is 
equally manifest in the chief problem that engaged 
the thought of the later Scholastics. 

(6) The controversy about univcrsals. —The pro¬ 
blem was mainly epistemological. Realists and 
conceptualists were manifestly concerned about 
abstract ideas, and nominalism, in spite of its more 
empirical trend, confined its outlook to the abstract 
problem of knowledge, and developed no interest 
in things. 

(c) The medicBval metaphysics of nature^ apart 
from Erigena’s pantheism, was in all essentials 
Augustine’s. God created all things by an act 
of will after the exemplar that He had in His mind 
(Aquinas, Sumnm Theol. I. xix. 4). He created all 
nature’s good, and evil is neither a being nor a 
good, but the absence of being {ih. xlviii.). The 
causality of God extends to all beings, not only to 
species, but to individuals. All things are directed 
by God to one end. The order of the universe is 
also a good which God has created {ib. xxii. 1, 2). 
And this order involves a gradation of being which 
admits the possibility of evil, but all actual evil 
issues from evil wills (i7>. xlix.). All tlie Scliolastics 
regarded the world ehietty as an effect of which 
God is the cause. Anselm, indeed, not content to 
base the proof of God’s existence on creation, devised 
the ontological argument, but his successors rejected 
it, and fell back on proofs of the cosmological type. 
'I’hese have been criticized as implying a deistic 
separation between God and the world which limits 
His being and negates His immanence, but it is 
equally true that they tend to empty the world 
of its reality, for its substance or nature which was 
good was only the activity of God, while the evil 
in it was the negation of tlivine activity. 

{d) Practical dualism .—While the metaphysical 
theory of evil rejiresented it as negation, for the 
practical thought of the time it was the most 
terrible and dominant reality. The dualistic trend 
in earlier thought ran riot in the Middle Ages under 
the two forms of asceticism and diabolism, (i.) 
f’rom the 2iid cent, downwards ascetic ideasasaorted 
themselves in the Church. In the 3rd cent, men 
began to flee from this evil world to find peace and 
salvation in the desert. During the 4th cent, mon- 
asticism established itself as a permanent institu¬ 
tion in the East. Its rise in the West was later— 
the Benedictine order in [the 6th cent., the Clunian 
reform in the 11th, the Mendicant orders in the 
13th—but it dominated the life and thought of the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages. Its chief, 
though not its only, underlying principles were 
that the world of sense was evil and therefore to 
be avoided, and that the normal processes of nature 
were, if not essentially evil, ^ at least occasions of 
evil, 

• To many, indeed, virjfinity was neither more nor less than 
the very essence of Christian morality ’ (Hamack, Morutsticism, 
Eng. tr., London, 1901, pp. 66, 67). 

(ii.) Above all, the present world was under the 
dominion of the devil and his host of evil demons. 
Primitive animism, belched forth from the abysses 
of Western paganism, allied itself with Manichtean, 
monastic, and chiliastic elements in the mind of 
the Church, and all but submerged Christian mono- 

1 St. Francis of Assisi was a notable exception, whose love of 
nature was equal to his asceticism, but he stood alone, except 
for some intimations of a revived appreciation of nature found 
in poetry. 


theism and every idea of a world created, ordered, 
and ruled by divine wisdom and goodness. Evil 
spirits swarmed upon the earth, ubiquitous and 
nearly all-powerful. Nature and man were their 
playthings. Magic, sorcery, witclicraft, posses¬ 
sion, inrubi, succubce, alchemy, heresy, even science 
and philosophy, were forms of their activity. God, 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, saints, and sacraments 
allorded but uncertain protection against their 
devices to destroy men’s souls. For the popular 
mind, a metaphysical 8ui)ernaturalism was a poor 
protection against a nature diabolism. 

{e) Symbolism. —The remedy was sought neither 
in science nor in theology, but in a symbolic inter¬ 
pretation of nature. If actual nature bad been 
reduced to vanity by evil spirits, it still retained 
the form and image of the true and good, and so 
could be the eflicacious instrument of divine grace. 
The idea that things had a double meaning, one 
obvious and the other hidden, had prevaibul in many 
forms, in animism, poetry, Christ’s paral)l(5H, I’lato^ 
idealism, Alexandrian allegorism. 'I'he Patristic 
age developed the doctrine that the water of 
baptism, and the bread and wine in the Supjier, 
had a mysterious and miraculous significance and 
efficacy for salvation. But there was no logical 
reason for limiting symbolical significance to a few 
natural elements. Sacraments were multij)lied, 
and Hugo of St. Victor (109C-1141), in \no. de Sacra- 
mentis Christiana: Fidei, projiounded the theory 
that the whole visible creation was a symbol of the 
invisible world and a revelation of divine truth (H. 
O. Taylor, The Media:val Mind^, vol. ii. ch. xxix.). 
But tlie symbolical interpretation of nature did not 
really reconcile it to God nor present a Christian 
theory of it. It was but a magic bridge cast by 
illusion over the chasm of dualism, and it availed 
only so long as the illusion lasted. When men at 
last brushed away the cobwebs of animism, dia¬ 
bolism, and symbolism, and gazed upon Nature 
herself, they entered into a universe very ditlerent 
from the supernaturalism and symbolism of the 
Church. 

6 . Physical science in the Middle Ages.—The 

nicdimval Church preserved the tradition of science, 
and in its later period one here and there who mani¬ 
fested a new interest in nature may be reckoned 
as a forerunner of the modern science of nature. 
The end of the Patristic age, from Ambrose and 
Augustine to Gregory, descended to the lowest 
level of ignorance and indiflerence about nature. 
A semi-mythical book called the Physinlogus sup¬ 
plied the place of natural history (Taylor, i. 76). 
Boethius (470-525), by his translation or l^orphyry’s 
Isagoge and Aristotle’s de Categoriis and de Inter- 
pretatione, revived some study of logic. Martianus 
Capella (5th cent.), in his Satyricon, or de Nuptiis 
Mercurii et Philologim, gave a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
( = trivium), aritlmietic, astronomy, geometry, and 
vanBio ( — quadrivium), which became the standard 
text-book. Similar compendia were de Artibus ac 
Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum of Cassiodorus 
(c. 470-570), Originum sen Etymologiarum Libri XX 
of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), de Natura Rerum 
of the Venerable Bede (c. 674-734), and de Universo 
of Rabanus Maurus (c. 776-856). Physics or natural 
science was included in all the traditional divisions 
of philosophy, but it only amounted to a collection 
of traditional lore. 

From the 10th to the 12th cent, a new quickening 
influence emerged in the Arabian philosophy derived 
from Aristotle by Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes 
(1126-98). Gerbert of Aurillac (c. 950-1003) handled 
the traditional material with a new sense of the 
importance of mathematics and natural science. 
The school of Chartres was a centre of great intel¬ 
lectual activity. Bernard (1090^1163) wrote on 
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Porphyry, and, under Platonic influence, conceived 
nature a8 a living organism. His brother, Theodoric 
(c. 1100-56), compiled numerous books of natural 
knowledge. Gilbert de la Porr^e (1076-1154) wrote 
de Sex Prineipiis —an attempt to complete Aristotle’s 
treatment of the categories. William of Conches 
(1080-1154), in his Mayna de Naturis PhUosophia 
and de Philosophid Mundi^ propounded an atomic 
theory of the universe, and displayed the interest 
in the medical and physiological studies of Galen 
and Hippocrates wliich marked the school of 
Chartres. John of Salisbury (? 1115-HO) and Alan 
de JJlle, (? 1128-1202) closet! the period of mere 
compilers and disseminators of ancient know- 
letl^'e. 

The greater writing of Aristotle were redis¬ 
covered about the rnidtlle of the 12th century. The 
stages of theirappropriation by theCliristian Church 
are rejiresented by the writings of Alexander of 
Hales (t 1245), Albertus Magnus (c. 1200-80), and 
Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle’s spirit of observation 
and research into nature aflecttid Albert more than 
the others, but his scientilic achievements were 
negligible. Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264), in 
his Speculum Majiis, another encyclojMedia, reveals 
a genuine interest in nature ('’Faylor, ii. 247 f.). 
But all these men, whatever they observed and 
admired of nature, looked out upon it from the 
nrison-liouso of Scholastic metaj)hyHics. Roger 
Bacon (? 12I0-?1294) was of a diflerent type—the 
herald of a new tlay. He revolted a^'ain.st the a 
priori methods of Scholasticism, and laid dowrn the 
experimental method of modern science as the only 
adequate way of investigating nature—‘ Oportet 
ergo omnia certiticari per viam experiential (ib. 
ii. 536). 

One important result of the new recognition of 
nature as a witness of truth, and of science and 
philosophy as media of knowledge, was a new 
emphasis upon the distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the acceptance of the 
doctrine of twofold trutii, one secunaum rationem 
and the other secundum Jidem. Alliert and 
Thomas recognized the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and tried to reconcile them. 
Duns ScotuH allowed to iihilosophy and theology, the 
natural ami the supernatural, each its separate 
realm. But very soon the divergence grew .still 
wider. 

7. Humanism a^d science.—In the 15th cent, the 
study of the clas-sics led men back to a new ajjpre- 
ciation of nature and a free investigation of it, 
which in the 16th cent, produced the beginnings 
of modern science. 

(a) The philosophy of the Renaissance was not so 
mucli a new theory of nature as a new attitude 
towards it. But the Bcientific discoveries of 
Cojiernicus and others in the I6th cent., of Galileo, 
Ke])ler, and Newton, transformed the conception 
of nature, and came into conflict with much that 
had been embodied in Roman Catholic dogma. 
Since the Church would not reconstruct its dogmas, 
a dec]) cleavage was made between theology and 
science, and once more nature was abandoned, if 
not to the devil, to what was confes8e<lly an un- 
Christian interpretation. From the standpoint 
of Roman Catholic dogma the modem conception 
of nature is essentially un-Christian and in most 
respects even anti-Chnstian. 

(o) Protestantism as re}>resented in theology was 
only partially and gradually lilierated from mediae¬ 
val metaphysics, but the new spirit of free inquiry 
into nature 8 secrets found more complete expre.s- 
sion in philosophy, science, and literature. H^nce 
arose the so-called ‘ conflict between religion and 
science,’ which was really a conflict between the 
old and new systems of pnilosophy and science. 

(r) Rationalism .—Preoccupation with external 


nature exclusively in the 17th and IStli centurie.s 
produced materialism, sensationalism, and rational¬ 
ism—systems which denied altogether any spirit¬ 
ual meaning to nature. 

(d) Pantheism at the other extreme, by identify¬ 
ing God as natura naturans with the world as 
natura naturata, also made all reality an im¬ 
personal, non-moral sy.stem of necessity. 

(e) Deism .—The deists, both heterodox and ortho¬ 
dox, accepted the current scientilic view of nature 
as a uniform system of properties and laws which 
w'orked automatically, but in virtue of Goil’s 
creative act, and they found in it thmefore evi¬ 
dences of certain universal truths of religion—God, 
virtue, future rewards and nnnishments. The 
ortho<lox school allirmed in adiiition certain 82)ecial 
revelations and acts of God by which lie remedied 
the defects that had entered into nature’s mechan¬ 
ism along with sin. These the rationalists denieil. 
But both schools assumed a twofold dualism of God 
and the world, of the su})ernatnral and natural, 
and both placed God normally outside the universe. 
Nature and the Christian revelation were two dis¬ 
tinct operations of God, and the tendency was to 
regard nature independently of God as self-snfli- 
jient and self-explanatoi y. 

(f) Naturalism .—In the 19th cent, n.'ituralism 
(and positivism), allied with agnosticism, became 
the legitimate successor of deism. Physical science 
in itself need not be religions or irreligious, but, if it 
is put forward as a philosophy, as a complete an<l 
adequate account of the world as a wliole, it involves 
the denial of any moral or spiritual significance in 
the world. Writers like Huxley and Sjiencer limited 
all knowledge ‘ in the proper sense of knowing ’ to 
yihenomena ; and religion, the spiritual, the suijer- 
natural, were relegated to the region of tlie ‘ un¬ 
known and unknowable’; hut the knowledge of 
nature therefore con Id have no religious significance, 
A similar hut less drastic dualism between scienti¬ 
lic knowledge of nature and religious knowledge as 
it is given in Cliristian experience appears in the 
school of Ritschl and in writers like Mansel and 
Newman. 

8. Idealism and theism.—But modern thought has 
not been content to rest in a view of nature which 
loaves the new knowledge unrelated to religion, or 
which makes nature a complete antitliesis ootli to 
God and to the spiritual being of man. A long 
succession of philosophers—T^escartes and Leibniz, 
Kant, Berkeley and Butler, Hegel, liOtze, the 
Cairds, Rudolf Eucken, James Ward, and many 
more—have striven to interpret nature in corre¬ 
lation witli the conception of God as living and 
personal, free and immanent in the world, by His 
power, wisdom, and goodness continually forming 
and guiding it to fulfil His perfeid jmrpose of holi¬ 
ness and love. This theistic philosophy lias not 
solved all its problems. The relation of the in¬ 
finite to the finite, of the eternal to time and to the 
process of evolution, of the One to the many, the 
existence of evil, both moral and physical, are 
yet no more than formulated questions without 
an.swers. Theism is more a faith than a science, 
and it is not altogether a Christian faith. Modern 
thought cannot accept the Patristic aiul Schola.stic 
method of imposing a Christian interpretation upon 
nature by authority. The Christian view lias 
found more confident expression in some modern 
poets, such as Wordsworth and Browning, than in 
philosophy. The speculative methods of theistic 
philosojihy move but slowly and uncertainly 
towards (l^lhrist’s idea of the M'orld as the Father^s 
home and workshop. All that can he said is that 
theism represents nature in a way more congenial 
to Christian experience and thought than any other 
system, and that its line of progress, if it can make 
any progress, is set in tlie aire<‘tion of the Christ- 
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ian ideal of a world in wliich ‘all thing's work 
to^^^etlicr for pood to them that love dod.’ 

Litkuaturk.—W. Windelband, A of J*hilotti>i>ht/, tr. 

J. H. TiifLs, New York, IH'.Ci; R. Eckardt, Dfr chriMirhfi 
Schop/uHijsylniifjti, doLtiri^i-tni, 1912; C. Bigg:, The Christian 
Platnnists of Alexandria \I>L], new ed., Oxford, 19i:$ ; H. O. 
Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind'^, 2 vola., London, 1914 ; M. de 
Wulf, Hiet. of Medieval Phitosnj)hy, Ir. I*. Coffey, do. 1909; 
A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, En^. tr., do. 1894-99; A. Calde¬ 
cott, The Philosophy of tieliaion tn England and America, do. 
1901 ; H. M. Gwatkin, I'tie Knowledge of God, Edinbjirgh, 
1906; J. Martinean, A Stiuly of Jlrligion, Oxford, 1S8S ; J. 
Watson, The, Philusof}ihical Basis of iteligioji, Glasgow, 1907 : 
W. Wallace, l.erUires and E.ssays on Natural Theology and 
Ethics, Oxford, 1S98; J. Ward, Nafuraligm and Agnmticism, 
London, 1899, and The Bealin of Ends, Cambridge, 1911; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Lectures on liunianisin, Ijondon, 1007; A. J. 
Balfour, The Foundatiojvt of Belief, do. 1895; G. H. Howl- 
son, The JjiviiiH of Evolution, New York, 1901; A. Seth, 
Man's Place in the Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897; R. Eucken, The 
Life of the Spirit, tr. F. L. Pogson, London, 1909, and The Truth 
of Religion, tr. W. T. Jones, do. 1911 ; R. Otto, Naturalisti.sefie 
vnd religiose Weltansicht, Tiihlngen, 1904; C. C. J. Webb, 
Studies in the Hist, of Natural Theology, Oxford, 1915. 

T. Rees. 

NATURE (Epyptian).—Variou-s attempts have 
been made in tlie direction of clas.sifvinp and 
arranpinp the enormous multitude of Egyptian 
gods. There is one gronjiing, however, which, 
while it cuts across many of the other arrange¬ 
ments that have been .sugge.sted—human goiis, 
animal gods, composite gods, find so forth—seems 
to mark a fairly broad and manifest division of 
Egyptian religious thought. On the one hand, 
we have abstract gods, called into being by the 
Egyptian religious consciousness as the expression 
of certain qualities which they found more or le.ss 
nresent in their otvn natures, and as.sumed there- 
mre to be necessarily inherent in their divinities. 
On tlie other hand, we have nature-gods, created 
by the people as the expression of certain aspects 
of the world and the visuile universe around tliem. 
It may be a question which of these two classes of 
divinities cnnie first into being ; but on the whole, 
looking to the character of the Egyptian as a re¬ 
ligious thinker, it seems probable that the rise of 
the abstract gods was a later development, and 
that the earlie.st developments of Egyptian religion 
were in the direction of forming gods out of the 
aspects and iiowers of nature as seen around the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

‘ As among all other early peojiles. It was in Ihs nattiral sur¬ 
roundings that the Egyptian tirst saw his gods. The trees and 
springs, the stones and hill tops, the birds and beasts, were 
creatures like himself, or jiossessed of strange and uncanny 
powers of which he was not master. Nature thus makes the 
earliest impression ui)on the religious faculty, the visible world 
i.s first explained in terms of religious forces, and the earliest 
gods are tlie controlling forces of the material world. A social 
or political realm, or a domain of the 8i)irjt where the gods 
shall be supreme, is not yet jiercelved. Such divinities as these 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a given locality’ 
(Tln’asted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
h'gypf; p- 4 f.). 

Later, aH it would appear, the more abstract 
aspects of divinity came into view ; abstractions 
such as Mnat, the goddess of truth, make their 
anpoarance, and even the old nature-gods change 
tlieir character to some extent, and are more philo¬ 
sophically (ronceived ; but Egyptian religion never 
made any very great advances in the direction 
of philosophic ab.straction, and the nature-gods 
occupy, from first to last, by far the most im¬ 
portant position (cf. PERSONIFICATION [Egyptian]). 

They fall into two great groups: (1) sky-gods 
and (2) earth-gods. It would perhaps be simpler 
to call the sky-gods by the title of sun-gods, for 
they are all more or less connected with the cycle 
of solar deities, while the main earth-gods belong 
to a perfectly distinct cycle. The two great 
currents of religious thought in Egypt are those 
which deal with tlie Ra, or solar, cycle of divinities, 
and those which deal with the Osiris, or earthly, 
cycle. The two are found, as was to be expected, 
already existing side by side at the earliest period 


of which we have any record : the rivalry between 
the two schools of thought and vorsliip continues 
throughout the course of Egyptian liistory, and 
the developments of doctrine which derive from 
these two difierent lines of thought give rise to a 
good deal of that extraordinary confusion and in¬ 
consistency which are the first tilings that strike 
the student of Egyptian religion. The Egyptian 
never finally discarded either the one group or tlie 
other in his mind, and he kept side by side all the 
developments that arose out of the two theories of 
God without worrying over the fact that they were 
often absolutely inconsistent with each other. So 
we have, e.g., heavens that belong to the solar 
cycle co-existing in the religiou.s literature with 
heavens that belong just as manifestly to the 
Osiris cycle, and are totally inconsistent 44 ith the 
others. The story of Egyptian religion is practi¬ 
cally the story of the parallel development and 
rivalry of t4Vo groups of rmtnre-gods—a heavenly, 
or solar, and ati earthly, or Osirian. 'I'lie intervals 
4 vhen other gods seem to oust both groiiji.s arc not 
really exceptions to this statement, 'I'lms, to take 
the most notable instance, the rise of the Theban 
god Amen to supreinai^y in the land, coincitling 
4 vith the rise of Thebes as the capital city, is accom¬ 
plished only by the stock-in-trade of the solar 
cycle of gods being creditetl to tlm Theban deity, 
who thus loses or sinks his own original character 
in order to become adequate to his ne 4 v glory ; 
Amen becomes Arnen-Ra. 

I. Sky-gods. — It is not dillicult to .see wliy the 
(josmic gods 4vere headed and ruled in the Egyptian 
theory by the sun-god. 

‘The all-envelopin>f iflory and power ot the Kjrypliaii eun Is 
the most insistent fact in the Nile vallei’ ’ (Breasted, p. 0 ). 
Among the many natural agencies that 4vere of 
importance to him, the Egyptian sa4v none that 
could be compareci with this, and probably the 
very earliest form that religious tliougiit took 
was the establishment of .some kind of conception 
of a sun-god. There are in Egyptian religious 
literature traces of a still earlier form of sun- 
worship than that which 4ve lind in existence in 
the earliest historical period—a form in 4 vliich the 
god was a Horus, or a group of Horuses, out of the 
innumerable company of deities of the same name 
which existed in Egypt. The many forms in 4vhicli 
the sun-god was represented are doubtless survivals 
of the multitude of local cults of tiie everywhere 
present deity. Roughly, however, the prevalent 
idea represented the sun-god under three asfiects. 
He is Khepera, the god of coming into being or 
becoming, in the morning when lie rises, his 
emblem being in this case tne 4vinged bcMdic. He 
is Ra when he sails across the heaven in his boat 
during the middle of the day, and is represented 
as either a hawk-headed or a ram-headed human 
being, with a solar disk upon his head. He is Turn 
or Atum, *an aged man tottering down the west,’ 
when he appears as the setting sun. 

Rfl, to take the most generally used of his titles, 
is at the head of the Egyptian pantheon, and has 
in his company a cycle of other divinities repre¬ 
senting other aspects and forces of nature. The 
theories of how he came into being are various. 
At Memphis it was held that Ptah, the artificer- 

f od, shaped an egg out of which came the sun-god. 

ll 8 e 4 vhore a lotus-flower appeared out of the prim¬ 
eval watery element, and held Rft concealed among 
its leaves ; or, as at Heliopolis, the god had api»eared 
originally as a pheenix upon the ancient pyramidal 
stone in the temple. Having come into existence 
in one or other of these ways, Ka (or Nebertcher, 
as he is called in the texts referring to this par¬ 
ticular period of his being) then by his own 
masculine power produced a pair of ^ods—Shu, the 
space- or air-god, and Tefnut, his wife. 
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‘ I, even I, upat in the form of Shu, and 1 emitted Tcfnut. I 
became from God one, Gods three, tiiat iu to say from myself 
two Gods fUiJiie into being on this earth’ (Budge, Ths Gods of 
the Egyptians, i. 317). 

Of Shu and Tefnut are born Seb or Geb, the earth- 
god, and Nut, the sky goddena ; and of them are 
born OHiris and Set, Ihis and Nephthys. Osiris 
and the chief figures in the Osirian cycle here 
apjjear in the Ka grouj) of gods, but in an entirely 
subordinate position, and with no very marked 
reason for their pre.sence, as they have no {larticular 
fvinction to perform. This would seem to point to 
the fact that, when the gods were thus grouped— 
wliich cannot have been at the very earliest period 
—the Osiris group was already in existence and 
had to be incorporated somehow or other, though 
in a form quite inconsistent with the importance 
attributed to Osiris and his retinue in his own 
legend. 

Ita’s function as sun-god is at first a purely 
material one. lie is the source of life and in¬ 
crease, the driver away of storm, the expeller of 
rain, and the breaker up of cloud. He has enemies 
who fight against him, and in one legend he loses 
one of his eyes—an attempt, no doubt, to account 
for eclipses; another version of the losing of the 
eye seems to be associated with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, whose close connexion with 
the sun would speedily he detected. In this ca.se 
the lo.st eye is restore<l by Thoth, the moon-god. 
Beginning with these jmrelty natural functions, Kil 
at a very early period tleveloped into a more 
ethical governor of the world, and wo learn how 
men rebelled against his rule, and were destroyed 
in vengeance by the fierce goddess Hatlior (Sekh- 
met), who may in this case, as also in some other 
instances, rejtresent the destroying heat of the sun. 
Finally, Ka became the great beneficent ruler of 
the world, the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 

Of his cycle, Shu, the air-god, is practically con¬ 
fined to a single action. He is the separator, and 
it is his function to separate Nut, the sky-goddess, 
from the embrace of Seb, the earth-god, and to 
keep her continually arched over the world, while 
Tcfnut, his wife, is a mere feminine adjunct to 
him. Nut was not worshipped, and had no local 
establishment, and Seb, at Ica.st in the developed 
form of the lid legends, was purely passive, though 
there are signs in remnants of earlier legends of 
his greater activity as divider of the earth. The 
appearance of Set as well as Osiris in the cycle of 
the solar god suggests that he may hav 
sented some natural phenomenon, like the rest of 
his group—j)robably the darkness. In this case 
the enmity between Set and Horus, which finds 
full development in the OTeat Osiris legend, would 
bo the tran.sference to a later tradition of a much 
older enmity between the solar Horus, who stands 
for the sun-god of the earliest Egyptian belief, and 
the darkness. In one of the Pyramid Texts Seb, 
the earth-god, assigns their respective domains to 
Horus and Set in a fashion that suggests the entire 
equality of the two divinities of light and darkness 
in this early stage of Egyptian religious thought. 
While lift is to be viewed as the typical and repre¬ 
sentative sun-god of Egypt, it must be remembered 
that he is only one of a great number of forms of 
the same divinity. Many of the nome-gods of the 
land were, as was natural, sun-gods also, and were 
identified, when occasion arose, with the great 
central deity. 

The cosmogony attached to this solar cycle of 
gods was as manifold and as inconsistent as the 
company of gods with which it had to deal. In 
one version the sky appears as a great cow, w'hose 
feet rest upon the earth and form the four pillars 
of the universe, while the barque of the sun-god 
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j pa.s.se.s along its belly. In another the sky is 
rejiresented by the form of a woman, the sky- 
goddess Nut, who bends over the earth, touching 
it at the four cardinal points with her feet and 
the tips of her fingers, wliile the sun-god’s barque 
sails over her back. But in the most generally 
received idea the heavens are represented as a 
great iron canopy stretched over the earth, and 
supported upon four pillars. From this canopy 
the stars hang like lamps ; and round the margin 
of the earth liclow runs the great river, the celestial 
Nile, along whose surface tlie sun-god sails in his 
barque all day, appearing in the morning from 
behind the eastern mountains, and disappearing 
behind the western mountains in the evening. 
This, of course, raised the question of how the fjod 
got back from west to east in time for his morning 
re-appearance ; and the result was the invention of 
the journey of Ra through the realms of the dark 
under world—a doctrine which received extra¬ 
ordinary and fantastic development during the 
period of the XlXth dynasty. In his journey 
across the heavens the sun-god met with many 
enemies, particularly the great serpent A pap; 
and the crew of his boat had to fight for him 
against the mon.sters which would have devoured 
him. Here, no doubt, we have survivals of some 
primitive theory of eclipses. 

Along with the sun-god there goes a company of 
other god.s and goddesses. Among these the first 
place must be given to the moon-god Thoth or 
Taliuti, though later he became more a god of learn¬ 
ing, and was, indeed, the head of the Hermopolitan 
ogdoad, which consisted of abstract deities. Tlie 
reason for this transference of Thbth from his 
original po.sition as a nature-god to the position of 
a god of learning and letters is fairly obvious. 
Owing to its rapid motion among the stars, the 
moon has always been tlie most convenient regu¬ 
lator of all periods of time greater than the day, 
and from its motions reckonings have been made 
and dates fixed in all ages and among all nations. 
Therefore it was jierfeetly natural to attribute to 
the moon-god the invention of letters and figures, 
and the control and regulation of all forms of 
learning. Later, and esjiecially in connexion with 
the rise of 'J’hebes, another form of the moon-god 
came into prominence, though without afl'ecting 
the prestige of Thoth, who by this time had fully 
taken lii.s place as the god of learning. ’J'his was 
Khonsu, who formed the third member of the 
Theban triad, which consisted of Amen the father- 
god, Mut the mother-god dess, and Khonsu the 
son. In this develojiment the moon-god is repre¬ 
sented as of jiurely human form, while Thfttii is 
always ligured with a human liody and the head 
of an ibis. A late romance tells us that the temple 
at Thebes possessed two images of Khonsu, of which 
the one was named ‘ Khonsu-of-Good-Counsel-in- 
Thebes,’ and the other ‘ Khonsu-the-Expeller-of- 
Demons,’ and that the latter image, which appears 
to have occupied a secondary rank, possessed 
magical powers. 

The sky-goddess Nut, so long as she remains a 
«hy-godde8s, is merely a pictorial adjunct to the 
solar god, and ap])ears to nave received very little 
veneration in historical times. In another of her 
manifestations, however, she becomes the favourite 
goddess of the Egyptian pantheon, under the form 
of the goddess Hatlior. This title, * House of 
Horus,’ distinctly indicates her nature as a sky- 
goddess, and her association with the oldest form 
of solar worship ; but, for what reason is unknown, 
she became at an early date not only the chief of 
all the goddesses, but the special object of women’s 
adoration, and the goddess of pleasure and of love, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite. While this is so, another 
and a more terrible aspect of her character is 
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revealed by the ancient legend which recounts the 
rebellion of mankind against Ra and pictures 
Hathor as the eager executrix of the sun-god’s 
vengeance upon humanity. In this a.spect she is 
identilied with tlie lioness-lioaded goddess Sekhniet, 
and may perhaps be held, as Renouf suggests 
{Origin and Growth of Heligion^ p. 179), to repre¬ 
sent the destroying heat of the sun. Another sky- 
goddess of great antiquity, and, at the beginning 
and near the end of Egyptian history, of great 
importance, is Neit of Sais, ‘ the mother who 
brought forth the sun.’ As this epithet sugge-sts, 
she is originally a creative goddess, and is some¬ 
times represented as having woven the universe as 
a weaver weaves cloth—an early version of the 
‘roaring loom of Time.’ To this cycle of the solar 
gods there belongs its own theory of heaven and 
of the destiny of the dead in the hereafter. It 
would be more correct to say theories; for there 
are two versions more or less inconsistent with one 
another, as is not uncommon in Egyptian religion. 
In the one the blessed dead are received into 
heaven, there to shine as the stars in the lirmament; 
in the other they are privileged to enter the boat 
of the sun-god, and to voyage with him through 
the realms of day and night. 

2 . Earth-gods.—Over against the sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle, and, no doubt, in the 
earliest stages of Egyptian religious thought, more 
or leas hostile to them, were set the earth-gods, of 
whom the foremost and most important by far are 
those of the Osiris cycle. The beginnings of the 
Osiris story lie very far back in Egyptian history ; 
and the Osiris who is met with in the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion is a very different 
being from the beneficent king of Plutarch’s 
legend, slain by his brother, and afterwards ap- 
ptiinted king and ^udge in the realms of the dead.^ 
The original Osiris of Egyptian religion is purely 
and simply a nature-god—and a nature-god who is 
not necessarily of a beneficent type at all. The 
earliest notion of the relation of Osiris to human 
beings discernible in the I’yramid Texts is that he 
is a power hostile to them, against whose male¬ 
volence protection has to be sought in magic utter¬ 
ances. 

The reason for this apparently strange beginning 
of the gracious god of the resurrection is to be 
found in the original r61e played by Osiris as a 
nature-god. He apiiears, in the earliest thought, 
to have represented the Nile. Now it is easy to 
see the stages by which, as the Nile was gradually 
pressed into the service of the Egyptian residents, 
the Nile-god became a beneficent deity—in fact 
almost the most precious and beneficent of all 
deities, so that he grew to be a noteworthy rival 
of Ra Iiimself in the esteem of men. Rut in the 
beginning of things, when the Nile was yet un¬ 
bridled, and the idea of utilizing its overflow had 
not yet dawned upon the inhabitants of the valley, 
that very peculiarity of the annual inundation 
which made the river an inestimable boon in later 
ears must have made it a terror. Lives would 
e threatened, homes destroyed, and labour lost. 
Until the movements of the river were understood, 
and to some extent regulated and taken advantage 
of, the Nile-god must have been regarded as a 
destroying deity. Particularly before the Egyp¬ 
tians had learned to bury their dead safely beyond 
reach of the waters of the inundation, the Nile and 
its deity must have been a terror to them. This is 
robably the reason why in the Pyramid Texts we 
nd traces of an Osiris who is hostile to men, and 
against whom the dead need to be protected by 
words of power. 

1 Plutarch’s legend, none the less, seems to represent with 
oonsiderAble accuracy the later developments ot the Osiris 
myth. 


The identification of Osiri.s with the Nile is 
rendered absolutely certain by a number of }>ass- 
ages in the Pyramid Texts— e.g.^ in the pas.sage of 
the finding of the dead god by his son Horns we 
are told : 

* Horus comes, he recof^nlses his father In thee, youthful 
in thy name of h'rr$h Water.' 

And again, in a passage where the inundation is 
directly ascribed to him : 

‘The lakes All, the canals are inundated by the purlAcatlon 
that came forth from Osiris’; 

while later King Ramses iv. addresses Osiris 
thus; 

‘Thou art Indeed the Nile, great with fields at the beginnings 
of the seasons; gods and men live by tlie moisture that is in 
thee.' 

The identification of Osiris with water is carried 
still further by making him identical, not only with 
the Nile, but with the ocean also : 

‘Thou art great, thou art green, in thy name of Great Green : 
lo 1 thou art round as the Great Circle; lo ! thou art turned 
about, thou art round as the circle that encircles the Hanebu 
(the ^geons).’ 

From the identification of Osiris with the life- 
giving river it is only a step to the identilication 
of him with the life-giving function generally. 
Here, therefore, he enters into relatiouship with 
the soil over which the water of the inundation 
flows. Life is produced by the combination of the 
water and the soil, and so, by a natural process, 
Osiris at a very early stage has become a god of 
the fruitful soil, and is oven identified witli the 
earth itself. In a.very remarkable pas.sage quoted 
by A. Erman {ZA xxxviii. [1900] 30-33) Osiris is 
addressed as follows: 

‘When canals are dug, . . . houses and temples are built, 
when monumentH are transported, and fields are cultivated, 
when tomb-chapels and tombs are excavated, they rest on thee, 
it is thou who makest them. They are on thy back, though 
they are more than can he put into writing. IThy] hack hath 
not an empty place, for they all lie on thy back ; but fthou 
sayest) not: “I am weighed down." Thou art the father 
and U)Other of men, they live In thy breath, they eat of the 
flesh of thy body. The Primeval is tny name.’ 

The last sentences show the process by which Osiris 
is being gradually transformed, lie is now an 
earth-god ; the atmosphere is his also ; further, he 
is beginning to become a god of sustenance—‘ tliey 
eat of the flesh of thy body.’ ’I'he process takes 
another step, in which Osiris is identified, not only 
with the son, but also with the grain and the fruit¬ 
ful plants produced by the soil, and becomes a god 
of corn and wine. He had already reached this 
stage by the date of the Pyramid Texts. He is 
addressed in these as ‘ Thou lord of green fields,’ 
and as ‘Lord of overflowing wine.’ At a later 
stage, in the Coflin Texts, which occupy a po.sition 
in lime between the Pyramid Texts and the Book 
of tht Dead }iroperly so called, we find passages in 
which the deceased expresses himself thus : 

‘ I am Oairie, . . . the gods live as I, I live as the gods, I live 
as grain, I grow as grain, ... I am barley.’ 

The idea is further illustrated by the frequent 
representations which show grain sprouting out 
of the prostrate body of Osiris or a tree growing 
out of his tomb or coffin, and by the fact that an 
effigy of Osiris moulded out of bruised corn and 
earth was sometimes buried along with the dead, 
or in the cornfield to ensure a good crop. 

The whole process of the transformation of Osiris 
is thus perfectly manifest. The original god of 
the Nile—a being hostile to humanity in some 
aspects of his working—becomes, as the nation 
learns to avail itself of the inundation, a beneficent 
deity who blesses the soil, then the soil itself, then 
the fruits that grow out of the soil. 

‘ The god was doubtleaii In Egyptian thought the ImperiBhable 
principle of life wherever found, and thie conoeption not in¬ 
frequently appears in representations of him, showing him even 
in death as still possessed of generative power. The ever-waning 
and reviving life of the eartli, sometimes associated with the 
life-giving waters, sometimes with the fertile soil, or again dis¬ 
cerned In vegetation Itself—that w-as Osiris' (lireasted, p. 28). 

When we have got to this stage, we are obviously 
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not far from tlie possibility which is realized when 
Usiris is transformed from a mere beneficent 
harvest-god, dying and reviving with his crops, 
to the moral and spiritual being who is regarded 
as the representative of good, jdaced over against 
the representative of evil in his brother Set. Set, 
who in the solar cycle appears to stand for dark¬ 
ness, in the Osiris cycle seems to stand for the 
desert soil as opposed to the fertile land of Egypt. 
He is the Red Fiend from the colour of his sands 
as against the black soil of the alluvial plain— 
ever encroaching on the domain of his brother, 
and ever hostile to his interests. The death and 
rising again of Osiris are in the beginning the 
mere recognition of the facts of nature, seen year 
by year in the changing seasons; gradually they 
are moralized, and become the type of immortality 
and resurrection, and also of the final victory of 
good over evil. St. Paul’s argument in 1 Co 
develops in a Christian fashion the same idea 
which the Egyptian thinkers of at least 3000 years 
before had already wrought out in their own way, 
when they made this Nile-earth-harvest-god into 
the type of the resurrection and the earnest of 
everlasting life. 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, is regarded as her 
husband’s helxier in the securing of fruitfulness. 
The inundation coincided with the rising of Sothis, 
the star of Isis, and therefore the fruitfulness 
consequent upon it was attributed to her as well 
as to her husband. 

•The beloved daia'hter, SothJs, makes thy fruits In this her 
name of “ Year" ’ (Pyramid Text, quoted in Breasted, p. 22). 
Isis, iiowever, is regarded by Maspero as originally 
an independent nature-goddess, tne earth-goddess 
of Huto, who was only introduced at a later period 
into the Osiris cycle. It is more diflicult to see 
the place of Horus in the harvest story, until he 
has to be brought in as the avenger of 'hi.s father. 
In the solar cycle Horus, as himself the original 
sun-god and the personification of light, has a 
natural place as against 8ct, the dai^ness, and 
wa^es unceasing warfare with him. There is no 
obvious reason for his appearing in the OsirLs cycle, 
when the struggle is one between fruitfulness and 
barrenness, till he is brought in to round out the 
story as the avenger of his father; and no doubt 
much of the detail of the warfare of Horus with 
Set really belongs to the original solar form of the 
strife, and has been adapted to the case of Horu.s 
the avenger. Nehhat, or Neplithys, the wife of 
Set, is merely a concession to the Egyptian love 
of symmetry in families, though Iterioiif (p. 112) 
regards her as the sunset, wedded to Set, the dark- 
uess. Tliis, of course, would give her a place iu 
tlie solar cycle, but none in the true Osiris group. 

3. Other deities.—In addition to the two great 
groups of nature-gods, the solar and the O.sirian, 
the Egyptians recognized a great number of local 
deities, who may he regarded as merely variants 
of tlie chief gods already mentioned, while, 
further, they recognized a number of quite sub¬ 
ordinate divinities of nature, spirits of the wood 
and stream and hill, sacred trees, sacred serpents, 
and so forth. But besides all these there were 
certain other divinities, not alw^ays clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from .some of those mentioned above, 
and yet with a sufliciently independent existence 
to warrant separate notice of them. Chief among 
these is the Nile-god Hfl-pi, to be distinguished 
from the other Hftpi, son of tlorus, who was one 
of the four divinities to whom the charge of the 
internal organs of the dead wa.s committed, and 
whose lieads appear as the so-called canopic jars. 
Hapi, strictly speaking, ought only to he a variant 
of Osiris; hut the development and moralizing of 
the Osiris legend led to the detachment of Osiris 
from his original functions os a Nile-god, and 


H&pi took his place in that aspect, with some 
claim to he regarded as an inde[)endent divinity. 
H&pi was one of the most widely recognized and 
worshipped of Egyptian gods, which is not to he 
wondered at when tlie importance of the river to 
the land is considered, lie was, of course, particu¬ 
larly the object of worship in respect of the annual 
inundation, and it was believed that, if his worship 
were neglected, the inundation would not he favour¬ 
able. He had temnles at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere ; hut iii.s place was all over the land 
of Egypt, and there are few localities where the 
familiar figure of the Nile-god is not to be seen 
among the temple sculptures. He is generally 
represented as a fat and flabby man with female 
breasts, typifying fertility, ana is bedecked w’ith 
w'ater-plants and flowers. Sometimes he is separ¬ 
ated into two gods, the god of the Upper and the 
god of the Lower Nile, w earing in the former case 
the lotus, and in the latter the paj)yrus; and a 
very frequent rejiresentation of him shows a Nile- 
god for each of the forty-two nomes of Egypt—a 
proce.s.sion of deities advancing in single hie to 
pre.sent gifts to the king. Associated w itli H itpi are 
various minor gods—Hor, Zefa, and Rcsef, repre- 
Bonting food and abundance; Neiicr and Nepera, 
the god and goddess of grain ; and the snake-headed 
Rennut, goddess of the harvest. 

The local god of the Fayy um province alsodeserves 
8 ej)arate mention. This was Sebek, the crocodile- 
god. The reason for the adoption of such a god 
in the lake district, where no doubt the animal 
abounded in early days, is sufliciently obvious. 
In addition to his local sanctity, he was worsliipped 
at Ombo.s, where he was identified with Set ; nut 
he wnis also regarded in other localities as a variant 
of lia and as an associate of Osiris. Sebek is repre¬ 
sented either ns a crocodile or as a human being 
with a crocodile’s head. 

Min, the highway god of Koptos, is also to be re¬ 
garded in some of his aspects as a nature-Lmd. He 
was the nome-god of Paiiopolis ; hut, in addition, he 
was more or less universally worshipped through¬ 
out Egyi)t as the type of the gemirative power of 
nature. He is represented as an ithyphallic figure 
waving a scourge in his right hand above his head. 
The harvest festival was dedicated to him in 
acknowledgment of the abundance produced by 
the eartli, and several of the gods were identified 
with him when they were referred to as begetters 
of their divine sons. 

The extraordinary development of the worship 
of the solar god in the reign of Amenhotep iv. 
(Akhenaten) can scarcely be regarded as within 
the range of this subject. In so far as the Aten, 
the life-giving principle of the solar disk, is re¬ 
garded as a mere aspect of the material vivifying 
function of the sun, the new god which Akhenaten 
attempted to introduce may he regarded as a 
nature-god ; hut Atenism represents an attempt 
to reach something much more spiritual than any¬ 
thing which can he associated wutli the old nature- 
worsliip of the Egyptians. It is solar worship in a 
sen.se, hut solar worship reduced to its most spirit¬ 
ual elements. 
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NATURE (Greek).—When Aristophanes de¬ 
clares in a striking passage in the Peace.^ tliat a 
main difference between the religion of the Hellenes 
and that of the barbarians was that the latter 
sacrificed to the snn and moon, the former to per¬ 
sonal deities like Hermes, he was partly right, but 
did not tell the whole truth. The leading deities 
of the Hellenic stocks were concrete personal be¬ 
ings, vividly conceived and strikingly anthropo¬ 
morphic ; they were individuals of a certain moral, 
social, and spiritual character. None of them are 
merely thinly-disguised personifications of natural 
phenomena and forces, and many of them reveal 
no sign of having originated in nature-worship. 
Zeus himself appears to have been for the earliest 
Hellenes, and probably for other Aryan races, a 
personal sky-god who directed celestial phenomena ; 
the earliest conception may have been of the sky 
as animate or as the abode of a vague spirit, and we 
have one or two examples in actual Hellenic cult 
or cult-legend of the identification of Zeus with 
some phenomenon of the sky, as in the Mantinean 
inscription recording the cult of Zeus Kepavvb% and 
in the Arcadian legend of Zeus Kairirwras mentioned 
below. It may t)e also that we can discern a primi¬ 
tive direct nature-worship dimly revealed by the 
cult of Demeter XX617 (Denieter Vegetation), and 
that there was once at Marathon a cult of the 
spring v<;rdiire, XX(5r7, regarded as divine before the 
idea of the personal goddess had wholly penetrated 
and absorbed it.'*' But it is difficult to pronounce 
at what time the animistic and pre-anthropomorphic 
religious sense prevailed unblent with the anthro¬ 
pomorphic idea. Certainly, when the early Greek 
was worshipping Artemis or Apollo, he was not 
consciously worshipping the moon or the sun. 
Even a deity so markedly departmental as l^osei- 
don was never identified in substance with the 
inland waters or the sea which were his province, 
nor was the element ever called by his name. Nor 
can we say that the people who worshipped Heph- 
aislos were lire-worshippers, although some <Iim 
trace of a j)rimitive concej)tion of fire as something 
animate and divine survives in one or two phrases 
attaching to his naine—as, when the lire crackled, 
it was said ‘ Henhaistos laughs’^—but, as far as 
we can trace it, the name Hephaistos in its original 
application never denoted the fire itself, but always 
the j)ersonal god. There is, then, much truth and 
reality in the pronouncement of Aristojilmnes ; the 
term ‘ nature-god ’ applies to very few of the lead¬ 
ing figures of Hellenic polytheism. Nevertheless, 
in the rich and many-sided popular religion of 
Greece we find direct worship often paid to cer¬ 
tain of the forces and phenomena of the natural 
Avorld. 

Before we collect the evidence and consider its 
importance for the religious history and culture of 
the race, we should distinguish three stages in the 
religious perception of nature: («) the Avorshipper 
may regard an object or a phenomenon of the 
material world as mysteriously divine and animate 
and pay direct worship to it as a conscious power 
that can benefit him or injure him ; (b) he may 
regard the object or phenomenon as the abode, 
lurking-place, or manifestation of an immanent 
spirit, vaguely conceived but invested with some 
personality ; (c) he may clothe this vague spirit 
with ever sharper traits of personality and indi¬ 
viduality until it becomes a concrete god, who pro¬ 
duces the object and controls the element or phe¬ 
nomenon ; the god thus evolved may be confined to 
tins function and is then a true nature-god, or he 
may enlarge his sphere and grow in freedom and 
become a moral, political, and spiritual power, no 
longer enmeshed in the material w'orld at all. The 

1 400 (T. * See COS Ul. 88 f., 812, ref. 9. 

3 Aristot, p. 869a. 


study of Greek religion presents us Avith all these 
phenomena and these religious stages. 

The first we may designate—for want of a better 
name—as animatism ; ^ the second as animism, im¬ 
plying a vaguely personal Baliuav, or numen; the 
third os theism, implying the worship and imagina¬ 
tion of a clearly defined 6«6s. 

1. Animatism.—Nature-magic, which existed in 
Greece as elscAvhere by the side of nature-religion, 
belongs to the two earlier of these throe stages ; 
the Greek rarely, if ever, practised magic upon his 
6e6s. Nor was his imagination, with its strong bias 
for concrete and anthropomorplnc creation, usually 
content with the inchoate perception of tlie mere 
‘animatism.’ Yet trace.s of Avhat may be called 
the most primitive religious feeling in regard to 
nature survived in Greece. According to Pau- 
saiiias, in Arcadia near Trapezous, ‘sacrifices are 
oflered to lightning and thunder and storms. ’ “ We 
may, of course, suspect the presence of personal 
deities here ; but the words of Pausanias, who is 
generally careful in such matters, ought to be 
regardea as valid evidence of a naive aiumatism. 
The feeling in the Arcadian worshipper may have 
been the same as Hesiod’s Avhen he advises the 
traveller not to ‘ pass through the fair-flowing 
AV’aterof stroams, ere thou utterest a prayer gazing 
into the fair torrent, having Avashed thy hands in 
the white and lovely water.’* It may be that no 
god or spirit to whom the prayer was directed is 
imagined here, but only the aivine and animate 
water. Even Homer’s rivers of the Trojan plain. 
Bimoeis and Bkamandroa, are occasionally imagined 
as nothing more than the element itself, but con- 
sciou.s and passionate.‘ On tlie same level was the 
earliest Hellenic impression of the holiness of the 
househohi hearth in itself, before they endeavoured 
to realize the personal goddess Hestia.* At this 
early stage nature-magic, as distinct from religion, 
islikely to be practised. At Methana, near Troizen, 
the severed limbs of a cock were caiTied round 
the vineyards to preserve them from the baneful 
influence of the wind that was called Lips; the 
pra(!tice, which is purely magical and apotropa^ic;, 
implying no personal god nor even a spirit, Avas 
still in vogue in the time of j^ausanias,* He tells 
us also that he saw them there averting hail Avith 
sacrifices and incantations, the one a religious, the 
other a magical device. The same union of magic 
with simple worship of the elements is suggested 
by the words of Clement of Alexandria concerning 
the Magi, or Avise men, of Kleonai in Bikyon, who 
‘ when the clouds are about to throw doAvn hail 
avert the threat of their anger by incantations and 
sacrifices.’’ The gilds of ‘ Wind-soothers ’ or 
‘ Wind-lullers,’ called Evddyejxoi in Attica and 
’Av€/io/cotroi at Corinth, may have worked directly 
on these elements* by means of simple incantation- 
magic or may have emi>loyed some method of 
religious service. Concerning these few examples 
of the simplest and crudest religious feeling in 
regard to natural phenomena it is hard to speak 
with certainty, for the evidence supplied ns may 
be defective, and we cannot interrogate it. 

2. Animism.—In regard to the religious facts 
that belong to the second of the types distinguished 
above, our indications are fuller and clearer. In 
the earliest period of Hellenic history to which our 
record reaches back or to which our theory can 
penetrate, we find an animistic perception that 
imagines the more salient parts of nature as 
containing a dalpuav, or numen, that is personal 

1 See R. R. Marett, Th* Threthold of Religwn^, Ixjndon, 1914, 
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enough to be able to receive sacrifice on the altar, 
to hearken to prayer, to punish olI'enceH, but not 
yet sufficiently delined to be invested with con¬ 
crete and complex personality and anthropomorphic 
character ; and a small part of the Greek religion 
remains at this inchoate daimonistic stage, half¬ 
way to the higher stage of theism, down to the 
close of paganism. 

We discern this in the worship of certain mete¬ 
oric and celestial phenomena. A t Titane in Sikyon 
there was an altar erected to the winds,* on u'hich 
the priest sacrificed on one night every year : ‘ and 
he does other secret rites into four sacrificial pits, 
and, as they say, he sings over them certain incan¬ 
tations of Medea, assuaging the fierceness of the 
winds.’ Apart from the element of magic, these 
rites of altar and sacrifice imply the worship of 
personal spirits—winds pure and simple would 
not need an altar—and these spirits belong to the 
dark world of gho.sts. This assoidation of furious 
winds with p:ho8t3 is a wide-spread animistic 
belief. It is illustrated by the tfouble character 
attaching to the ' Tritopatores ’ at Athens, ances¬ 
tral spirits as their name and certain inscriptions 
reveal them, yet exjdained as wind-jiowers by 
Hesyclnus.* 

Sacrifice in itself need not imnly the idea of 
personal spirits,' but certain peculiar fashions of 
sacrifice to the winds, such as the wineless oflering 
and the cake in the stormy month of Dectember 
at Athens,** the Attic sacrifice of black lambs to 
the whirlwind,^ the Laconian sacrifice of horses 
on tlie mountain-top of Taygetoa,** the strange 
and almost unique sacrifice oi asses at Tarentum,® 
must have assisted the clearer emergence of this 
idea in the view taken of the elements thus wor¬ 
shiped. 

Finally, when a personal and proper name lie- 
came attached to some particular wind, such as 
Z4<pvpos, the west-wind, Bo^^as, the north-wind — 
the names to which dramatic and personal myths 
could be and were attached—we have the neces¬ 
sary condition for the evolution of the dalfxup into 
an individual god. Such certainly Boreas became, 
for instance at Athens, where the love-story of his 
capture of Oreithyia was associated with the banks 
of the Ilissos and an altar erected there,"* and still 
more manifestly at Thourioi in Magna Grwcia— 
owing doubtless to its close association with Athens 
—w'hero a yearly sacrifice was prescribed for him, 
a house and an allotment of land con.secrated to 
him, and he was designated by the strange cult-title 
of ‘ Citizen.’ ® It is interesting to see the dalfiutv of 
a primitive animistic cult developing into a politi¬ 
cal deity. A stimulus to this cultivation of the 
worshi]) of Boreas at Athens was the aid that he 
was suj)po8ed to have rendered in the sea-fight at 
Arternision ; but the earlier Attic art, dealing with 
the love of Boreas for Oreithyia and her capture, 
shows that the imagination of the people had al¬ 
ready anthropomorphized the wind-god oefore the 
Persian wars. 

As regards other meteorological worships, the 
cult of Zeus Kepavpds at Mantinea* marks a higher 
stage than the simple Arcadian sacrifice to the 
thunder and lightning mentioned above. The cult- 
title, Zeus Thunder, identifies the god with the 
phenomenon ; the .spirit or essence of the god is in 
the thunder; we inay call this animistic religion, 
that has not yet risen to the view of a free divine 
liersonality that controls the elements. Similarly, ! 
a fallen meteoric stone wa.s worshipped in Arcadia 
under the name of ‘ Zeus the fallen'— Zei/s Kawvu)- 

1 PauB. II. xH. 1. 

a HPMv«h. «.v.; cf. PhotluB, «.r., and CIA ii. 1062. 

3 CIA iii. 77. * Aristoph. Ran. 847. 
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Tttj—the stone being the god or infused with the 
essence of the god.* 

3. Theism.—But these primitive forms of meteor- 
ologic religion were only sporadic in Greece ; the 
alHuiginal Hellene had certainly arrived at the 
theistfc stage and had already evolved his personal 
Zeus who attracted to himself the religious feelings 
aroused by thunder, rain, and hail. 

(a) Sun-worship. — Of more importance is the 
question concerning sun-worship inllellas. Plato * 
tells us that both Hellenes and barbarians were ac¬ 
customed to greet the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with prostrations and kis,sing of the 
hand, and his statement is corroborated by Lucian* 
and Plutarch.® And Plato’s Apology^ attests the 
fact, which throws a striking light on the culture 
of the Athenian of the 4th cent., that to the aver¬ 
age man of that period these great luminaries were 
still regarded as divine and animate, and that the 
new doctrine of phy.sical science which treated 
them as mere material bodies was repulsive. But 
the reverential feeling attested by this evidence 
should not be interpreted as showing that all 
the Hellenes of every period had a vivid belief 
in a personal anthropomorphic sun-god or moon- 
goddess. We may interpret it as inspired by the 
animistic feeling that tne salient ])henomena of 
nature are infused with a spirit, or Salfxuu ; or by 
the cruder impre.ssion that these great luminaries 
are animate and sentient bodies. The same may be 
said of another ritual that was probably aboriginal 
for all the Hcllene.s—the invocation of the sun in 
the formula of the oath, in which he is most fre¬ 
quently joined with Mother Earth. The fashion 
of swearing by Helios and by Ge is attested by 
Homer, by much literature or a later period, ana 
by many inscriptions—the manumission of slaves, 
e.g., was performed under the witness of the sun. 
But a power invoked in an oath-formula is by no 
means always a personal god ; the oath belongs to 
animism at least as much as to theism, and is often 
taken over objects that perhaps are vaguely con¬ 
ceived as animate, like a sword or an iron ring, 
or as merely possessing some mysterious potency. 
There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that for the 
aboriginal Hellene the sun was ever a personal 
high god, such as was Apollo, Zeus, or Poseidon; 
and the deities and heroes, Apollo, Herakles, and 
others, who used to be regarded as only thin dis¬ 
guises of the sun, have resigned these pretensions 
in the light of modern criticism. With one great 
exception, which will be considered below, the 
record of the cult of Helios in Greek lands is scanty 
and unimpressive.® We rarely hear of temples, 
still more rarely of statues, more frequently only of 
altars. His power was recognized in part of the 
vegetation-ritual, his oblations being wineless after 
the ancient fashion ; one of his favourite ofl’erings 
was honey."* The average Greek would sneak of 
him as 6e6s ; and, helped probably by Homer, 
whose religious and mythopoeic trend is always to¬ 
wards antliropomorphism, would be inclined to re¬ 
gard him as a personal god who ruled the sun ; but 
he entered little into the popular mythology, and 
in the main jilayed no part in the progress of the 
people towards the higher civilized and political 
life. The altar raised at Troizen to “H\ios ’E\ev- 
04pios, ‘ the sun of freedom,’ after the defeat of the 
Persians need not have expressed more than the 
religious sense of joy in a freed heaven and a freed 
earth.® The important exception referreil to above 
is the island of Rhodes. From the earliest times 
till the introduction of Christianity Helios was the 

1 Pans. Ill. xxll. 1. 3 Laws, 887 E. 
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great god of the island,^ the fosterer and sustainer 
of the physical, cultured, and political life of the 
people and the State. The greatest and most illu¬ 
minating monuments of his cult are the ode that is 
Pindar’s masterpiece, the 7 th Olympian, and the 
type on the early 4th century coinage of Rhodes; 
the artist is the equal of the poet in revealing the 
glow and intensity of feeling evoked by their an¬ 
cestral god. No doubt the Rhodians’ conccjdion of 
him was entirely anthropomorphic ; their oH’ering 
of a four-horsed chariot which they flung iiito the 
sea suggests the radiant charioteer, such as the later 
Greek art depicted him.^ It is only here in Greek 
lands that a purely elemental god is seen dominat¬ 
ing the imagination of the people; and, as the comic 

{ )oet8 came to remark, the smallest part of their 
ife was penetrated by Helios. Tlie explanation of 
this uni(|ue fact is to be sought in tlu; strong per¬ 
sistence in the isle of Rhodes of an earlier ‘Minoan- 
Cndan ’ culture and religion. We know that 
Rhodes was linked by many ties to pre-Hellenic- 
Crete; the Heliadai, the sons of Helios, the 
earliest mythic settlers in Rhodes, are with the 
Telchines the representatives of the splendour 
of Minoan art-culture that was beginning to 
fade when the earliest Hellenes arrived. We 
have some evidence of the prominence of the sun- 
divinity in Minoan Crete ; he entered into the 
legendary genealogies of Pasiphae and Plomeneus ; 
Gortyna even in late times claimed to be the 
asture-ground of the herds of Helios, and we may 
elieve that the Homeric myth in the Odys.fcy of 
the island that nouri.shed the sacred cattle of the 
sun-god reflects a fact of pre-historic, anthropo* 
morphic ritual ; * the curious Cretan phrase ’A5ioi'- 
vios TaOpoi* explained by the story tnat the sun- 
god led a Cretan colony in the form of a bull, 
probably preserves an Eteo-Cretan title of his, and 
suggests his association with the Minoan reverence 
of the bull and with the legend of the Minotaur. 
Finally, among the remains of the Minoan-Mycen- 
a'an art evidence has been noted pointing, though 
somewhat vaguely, to sun-worship or adoration of 
the lights of heaven.*^ 

Therefore, if in other regions of the Greek world 
that had been once dominated by the Minoan- 
Myccnrean culture we discern traces of a once 
powerful Helios-cult, we may explain it as an 
abiding tradition from the early period ; c.g., in 
the city and territory of Corinth the legends and 
local genealogies seem to l)oint to an ancient pro¬ 
minence of the sun-gocl ; he contended wdth 
Poseidon for the land,® and he was the ancestor of 
personages aboriginally Corinthian, such as Aietes, 
M(?dea, Kirke; he even enters into the early 
Sikyonic genealogies. Rut Sikyon and Corinth 
belong to the old Mycena’-an kingdom. 

Again, on the slopes of Taygetos, on the pro¬ 
montory of Taletos, we have record of an ancient 
Helios ritual, and a Homeric hymn consecrates 
this mountain to He.lios ; ’ but the name ‘Taletos’ 
and certain cult facts of the neighbourhood point 
back to Crete. In Elis also j)re-historic Cretan 
influences w'ere strong and abiding, and here wc 
find Helios associated in cult with the Cretan god 
Kronos ®and with the moon-goddess Selene,® whose 
Endyrnion may be a disguised form and a pre- 
Hellenic name of the sun-god. 

But it is only in Rhodes that Helios enjoyed 
such a position as Shamash, the Babylonian sun- 
1 For references see CGS v. 451, ref. 88. 
a Festus, s.v. ‘ October equus,’ 

* Sacred herds of Helios were also kept at Apollonla on the 
Ionic pulf (Herod, ix. 93). 
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god, enjoyed in Babylonia; and this i.^ the unique 
example in Greek religion of an elemental cult 
evolving a high god of the moral and political 
order. In the later period of Greeco-Roman 
paganism there came a religious wave from the 
East, giving a powerful lift to sun-worship in the 
Roman emjiire ; and this may account for a few 
of the cults in the late records of Greece, such 
as that of Helios yLu-r^p, ‘the saviour,’ at Megalo- 
polks. ^ 

(h) Moon-worship. — Sidene, the moon - goddess, 
was of no importance for tlie higher religious life 
of hisUuic Greece, though, according to Plato, all 
the (Jreeks recognized the moon as divine. The 
ritual at Athens, where ‘ w indess ’ or ‘sober’ 
oflerings, vT}<pd\ia, were nrescribed to Selene, must 
bo regardeil as ancient so also in all jirobability 
was her cult in Arcadia, where she was associated 
with Pan.® But, generally, the ri'cord of her cult 
is far scantier than that of Helios, and the few 
inscriptions and coins tliat attest it are of a late 
neriotl. The pre-Hellenie era of the Cretan- 
Myi'enman culture may have given more promin¬ 
ence to moon-worship ; for there is some Hellenic 
testimony to this in the cult of the Cretan Pasi- 
phae.ssa, wlio was worshipped witli Helios in 
8. Laconia,'* a region full of Cretan inlluenc.es ; her 
name, ‘the all-shining one,’ her legendarj^ associ¬ 
ation with King Minos, and her cult connexion 
with the sun-god seem to point clearly to a Cretan 
lunar goddess. On the other hand, we cannot 
regard the early adoyition of Artemis by the 
Hellenes ns any evidence of their devotion to 
moon-worship. For tliere is no proof or indication 
that aboriginally Artemis was at all closely associ¬ 
ated with the moon. 

(c) W(frship of dawn, night, etc. —There are 
other figures, such as Eos, the dawn-goddess, 
Ilemera, ‘day,’ Nyx, ‘night,’ Ouranos, ‘sky,’ 
whose names concern this sphere of nature. In 
Greek mythology and genealogy and to some ex¬ 
tent in Greek art these personifications of light 
and darkness and the sky play a lively and 
prominent jtart; but the test of religious signifi¬ 
cance is cult; and of the actual worship of any of 
these evidence is almost lacking. Ilemern shared 
a shrine with Helios at Kos, perhaps in Hellenistic 
times.® The dawn-gnddoss, Eos, whose personality 
was lovingly treated by Greek poetry and art, 
had, according to Ovid, ‘the fewest temples in the 
world’;® he might have correctly said that in 
the Grueco-Roman world she had iionc. Only at 
Athens is there some evidence of her worship, for 
she is mentioned among the deities to wlioni 
‘ winelesH ’ oll’erings were made.’ We have a doubt¬ 
ful reference in I’ausanias to ‘an oracle-shriue 
called after Nyx’ on the Akropolis of Megara;" 
but the name may only have indicated that the 
oracles were given in the night-time, perha])s 
by the earth-mother. Finally, the heaven god, 
Ouranos, familiar to the readers of Hesiod, Pindar, 
and Aeschylus, whose counter]iart, Varuna, was a 
high god for the Vedic Indians, had no shrine or 
cult in Hellenic lands, if we can trust the comjilete 
silence of literary record and inscriptions. As 
evidence of any ritual associated with him w<* 
have only a doubtful passage in ProeJus’s com¬ 
mentary,® in which he seems to sa,^ that the 
ancient laws of Athens used to prescribe to those 
about to marry that they should celebrate in a 
preliminary ceremony the bridal of Heaven and 
Earth. It may be tliat this late writer has t hus 
interpreted the ancient ritual of the ie^6s yd/xos of 
Zeus and Hera. At any rate, we may safely say 

1 pau8. VIII. xxxi. 7. 2 Schol. Soph. <Ed. Col. 100. 
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that, at no kiioAvn jxiriod in the liistory of Greek 
religion wan C)uraiios of any consideration in the 
popular ^YorHl^p. And, uhen yEschyhiH speaks of 
him as ‘ one. wlio in old time was mighty, full of 
unconqnerahle boldness,’Mie was probably misled 
by Hesiod’s artilioial stratification of periods, the 
periods of Ourano.s, of Kronoa, of Zeiia. 

{(1) Starhip .—Another noticeable feature of 
Greek religion, as compared, for instantie, with the 
l>abyIonian, is the alrnoat complete abaenee of 
star-worship. The only exception hitherto noted 
ia the sacrifice to the dog-atar in Keos, deacrihed 
by A})olh)niu8 Khodiua and the B<diolia.st on his 
verses.* It was evi<lently aj)otropffiic, inteiuled to 
avert the great heat of summer, and we may 
understand the curious statement of the scholiast, 
that the nien of Keos sacrififfcd t{> Scirios with 
/irniH in tludr hands, as meaning that, whihs they 
ap])roached him with a religious ritual, they 
adopted at the same time the opposite attitude 
of threatening him Avith weapons, as savages 
frequently threaten evil spirits or dangerous 
phenomena of nature, ilut even in K«!os the cult 
of Seirios apjjears to have been too Aveak to stand 
by itself; if. was linked Avdth that of the personal 
god, Tievi'iKiMoio^t the god of dew.'* 

It may Avell have been this indiflerence to star- 
worship that saved (ireece, until the last days of 
its (hicline, from the superstition of astrology, 
which has been so many times fatal to the intellect 
of Europe. 

(c) Earth-worship. —So far Ave may be struck 
with the jiaucity and the barrenness of pure 
nature-Avorship in the (irreek communities, lint 
our impre.ssion is modified when we study the 
cults of Ge, th(3 eartli-mof her, and of the rivers. 

The Avorship of the <i;u tli, imaginc<l as a female 
power, is attested of m'arly all the Aryan and of 
many non-Aryan communities.* W<3 should <jx- 
pect, then, that the Hellenes would bring it Avith 
them a.s a tradition, and there is also reason for 
thinking that they would have found it Avitliin the 
Minoan-Mycemean (nilture in the lands that they 
occupied. No part of the natural Avorld is more 
likely to arouse animistic religious feeling; but it 
needs a comi)rehenHive imagination to conceive of 
the Avhole earth as a single r<digious <;ntity, a 
divine animate }>ower, 'Phat this (!oncej)tion was 
in the average mind of Hellas in all periods of its 
history, ami that it stiinulaU'd wide-spread Avor- 
sliip, IS jiroved hy arclueological evidence and by 
the literature from Homer to I’lutarch, the latter 
writer being still able to say in the last [lerioil of 
paganism : ‘ 'I’he name of (ie is tlear and precious 
to every Hellene, and it is our tradition to honour 
her like any other god.’® In the Homeric ])ocm.s, 
besides the frequent use of the Avord for the 
common earth, tlie actual soil that Ave Avalk upon, 
we find numerous example.s of the name of Ge for 
a divine personality. She is three times invoked 
in tlie formula of the oath,® and a black lamb is 
sacrificed to her in the ritual of the truce arranged 
between the Aclueuns and the Trojans."^ Never- 
thele.ss, as we have seen, .saerllice and the oath- 
invoeation do not always prove that t he conception 
of the divine jioAver is clear and antfuojiomorpliic. 
And the personalit y of (iaia, as jiresented to us iii 
the Homeric poems, remains vague and amorphous, 
animistic rather than theistic. She is not a figure 
in his mythology ; she plays no part in his action 
or in the moral life of man. In the first part of 
the Hesiodic Theogony she is assigned a dramatic 
and prominent r6ie in the cosmogonic account; 
and all the iioet’s myths of creation are to this 

1 Agam. 188-190. 2 ii. 600-627. 
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extent anthropomorphic, that the creative pro¬ 
cesses are described in terms of human love, as is 
usual in the similar myths of savages. Later 
poetry, and especially the Attic drama, often 
exalts the di\dnity of earth in gloAving passage.^, 
hut with an imagination that is more animistic 
than vividly personal. Nor does the literature a.s 
a whole convince n.s that the human impersona¬ 
tion of Gaia with which perfected Greek art pre¬ 
sents us, as a beautiful woman with mature and 
tender form, ever jiossessed the popular mind and 
faith. 

Cult is the surest evidence of the people’s lielief, 
if the cult-records are explicit. We have record of 
the public AAorship of Go at the folIoAving places 
—Dodona, Delphi, Thebes, Athens, Phlye, and 
Marathon in Attica, Sparta, Tegea, Olympia, 
Aigai, and Patrai in Achaia, in the islands of 
Mykonos, Thera, Kos, Crete, at Byzantium, 
Kyzikos, Erythrai, Pergamon, Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Amasia in Pontos, and in the Tauric Chersonese.^ 
But Ave have only scanty and vague evidence as 
to the q^nestion how far the religion in any one of 
these places was animistic only, how far theistic 
and anthropomorphic. No aoubt, altars and 
temples are adjuncts of anthropomorphic religion 
and promote the belief in concrete individual 
deities ; and avc hear of altars on the slope of 
the Akropolis at Athens, at Phlye, Tegea, and 
Olympia, con.seerated to Ge; very rarely do Ave 
hear of cult-statues, as at Aigai in Achaia; the 
image of the earth-goddess on the Athenian 
Akropolis, praying witli uplifted hands to Zeus 
to send rain, Avas not primarily a monument of 
worship, though it couhl react on the religions 
imagination. It is likely that the ritual of Ge as 
a rule denian<l(;<l only a teinevos^ a holy ground 
enclosed, without shrine or statue or even altar. 
Tlie title ‘ Ge in the fields,’ Avhich she enjoyed at 
Marathon, Avhere a pregnant coav was ofi’ered to 
her, suggests the vague earth-spirit rather than 
the humanized goddess ; and other cult-titlc.s, such 
as Etipvarepvosy ‘the broad-bosomed,’ at Delj)hi and 
near Aigai, Mdsaipa Te\c(r<^o/)os, ‘ the l)lessed 
harvest-rijiencr,’ at Thebes, llavSdipa and ’Ai'?;- 
(TLdiopay ‘the giver of all gifts,’ at Athens and 
P(;rganion, Koi/porpotpos, ‘the nourisher of <iliil- 
dren,’ doubtfully attested at Athens, are on iIkj 
border-line of the animistic and the anthropo¬ 
morphic imagination. 

Again, Ave lind two examples in her service 
if the quaint and crude ritual of throwing the 
oUerings con.sccrate to her into a mere cleft of tlu; 
earili ; such worship is consonant Avith animistic 
feeling and it marks her oil from the civilized Oeol 
Avho gather or sit round the formal altar-table 
spread with oflerings, and to whom a comfortable 
couch might be dedicated with soft carpet for their 
real, though invi.sihle, feet. The broad earth 
needed no Khlv-q, no rpiire^a. Finally, in that 
interesting disticli of an old liturgy in vogue at 
Dodona—'Zeus Avas, Zeus is, Zeus Avill be, oh 
great Zeus 1 Earth sends up fruits, wheiefore call 
on Mother Earth ’—while Zens seems f)resentcd as 
the everlasting God, concrete and individual, it 
may lie that Ge was vaguely imagined as an 
animate potency immanent in or identified Avith 
her element.* 

An ancient function in Greece of the earth-spirit 
was prophecy and the deliverance of oracles. Tlii.s 
was connected Avith the superstition that dreams 
oretell the future, and that the dream enters 
.hrough the ear of the sleeper from the netlier 
realm. Hence arose in pre-hist oric times the habit 
of ‘incubation,,’ or slcejnng on the bare earth in 
order to obtain a mantic dream. We are not, 

1 See CGS iii. 808 (* Qeoyraphlcal Register of Culte of Ge ’). 
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therefore, surprised to find that tlie snake, the 
most usual ‘ familiar ’ and incarnation of the earth- 
spirit, was tlie proj)hetic animal par excellence for 
tlio Hellenes (‘ prtmhecy was the peculiar property 
of snakes,’ says ifilian^); and tiiat CJe was wor¬ 
shipped and consulted as a giver of oracles at 
Aigai, possibly at Olympia and Marathon, and 
certainly at Delphi in the pre-A])olline days. 
Here, according to Euripides, the earth-goddess 
sent up oracles through dreams, in order to thwart 
Apollo’s divination, until Apollo appealed to Zeus 
to prohibit her.’* Another man tic process, but 
also ‘ chthonian,’ was practised in the worship of 
Gaia at Aigai; her priestess drank a draught of 
bull’s blood, to fill herself with the sjurit of pro¬ 
phecy, before she descended into a cave, which 
was the primitive shrine of the earth-snirit.^ As 
tlie bull is an animal closely associated with the 
latter, we may regard this drinking as a form of 
sacramental communion. Neither the function of 
prophecy nor sacramental communion necessarily 
indicates a clear anthroiiomorphic conception of 
divinity. But probably from her oracular power 
(jle a(!<piired—at Delphi and Athens and perhaps 
at Olympia—the title of Ge Themis, ‘ Earth 
Oracle’; and there are strong reasons for believ¬ 
ing that this double title engendered an inde- 
liendent goddess Themis, who, detached from 
Ge, became associated with Zeus and a figure 
of anthropomorphic religion and mythology, em¬ 
bodying the ethical idea of righteousness, and 
jilaying a part in the higher spiritual religion. At 
this point, then, an animistic nature-worship 
shows itself capable of a transcendental develop¬ 
ment ; only, it is significant to note, in this develop¬ 
ment the name Ge drops out. 

There is one more important aspect of Gaia—her 
association with the spirits of the <lead, who find 
their home in the bosom of the earth-mother. 
She claimed a share in the libations to the dead 
and she was not forgotten in the Attic service of 
the Anthesteria and the Genesia, two All-Souls’ 
festivals of spring and autumn.® We may think 
that these funeral offerings to her were dictated or 
accompanied by a vague idea that the fortune of 
(lie souls depended on Iier favour. Yet we have 
no evidence that any vivid personal hopes of happy 
individual life after death were confirmed by the 
worship of Gaia. But from Gaia, the mother of 
the spiritual goddess Tliemis, arose also the two 
brightest and most human deities of Hellenic 
polytlieism, Demetcr and Kore; and it was to 
tliese, or to Dionysos, that any living Hellenic 
faith in posthumous happiness attached. 

We may draw the conclusion that it was the 
unavoidable association of the name Ge with the 
solid earth around us and beneath us that prevented 
the Greek imagination from exalting tlio earth- 
spirit up to the higher plane of religion. It was 
only by shedding her elemental name and disguis¬ 
ing herself as Pandora, Aglauros, Tliemis, Demeter, 
and Kore that she could attract to herself bright 
anthropomorphic myths or count in the world of 
ethical and spiritual ideals. 

(/) Miver-worship .—There remains to he con¬ 
sidered that naturo-worsliip which appears to have 
attracted most powerfully the Hellenes of the 
country-side and even those of the cities — the 
worship of rivers and of the nymphs of the foun¬ 
tain, grove, and meadow. In the earliest days of 
the Hellenic race the rushing water was regarded 
as an animate jiower; and probably long before 
Homer the animistic sense had been at work upon 
this mysterious element and had conceived of the 
rolling river as the abode of an immanent personal 
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spirit, a daijuLcvi', or numen, which came more and 
more to be clothetl with a concrete and definite 
form, human or animal or half-human half-animal; 
and at the end of this process a definite and indi¬ 
vidual might emerge. The Homeric jioemH 
give us some evidence of tlie various stages of this 
religious evolution. In the conflict of Achilles 
with Skamandros and Simoeis, at times the river 
is nothing but tbe divine animate element, over¬ 
powering the hero witli the material force of its 
waves. But more often tbe poetic presentation is 
more personal; there is a 5aliJ.wv, a vague person¬ 
ality, in the water, that can hiol anger and pity and 
fear ; then, in a ilraiuatic moment of stress, thi.s 
being can emerge from the water and even ascend 
to the council-chamber of Zeus, in the form of a 
man,^ a product of the anthro])omorpliic fancy so 
regnant in the Greek mind. It is with this imag¬ 
ination that Odysseus prays to the unknown river- 
‘jod under the title of ‘ king,’ and speaks of the 
divinity’s knees tliat he clasps as a sujipliant.'* 

The ritual also, as recorded by Homer, shows 
us something of the same shifting imagination. 
Skamandros has a priest, hut priesthood <loe.s not 
always demand a personal 6e6s for its servic.e ; the 
Trojans were in the liabit of tlirowing live horses 
into the waters and this simple form of sacrifice, 
which we may call elemental and which survived 
in the later period of (freec^i!, belongs to animistic 
rather than to theistic cult. So also the dedica¬ 
tion of Achilles’ hair to the river Spercheios was 
the jiledge of a simple communion with the river 
or tbe river-spirit; it docs not necessarily imply an 
anthropomorphic god. But, wlien we bear of altars 
erected on the river-bank for tlie sacrilicic, we may 
say that such ritual attests the Ixdief in a personal 
0e6s who is sufliciently indepeiideiiL of his element 
to be able at will to (juit it and to come and par¬ 
take of the victim on land. Both forms of sacrilice, 
tlie animistic and the theistic, were, according to 
Homer, in vogue on the banks of the Tliessalian 
river,"* and both were generally maintained in 
historical times — c.ff., at Mykonos,® where an 
inscrijition prescribes that of the eleven victims, 
a ram and ten lainb.s, consecralod to Aoheloos, 
three should be olierod on the altar and tlie rest 
thrown into the river. Acheloos was ‘the river* 
par excellence for all tlie Hellenie communities, not 
only because it Avas the largest of all Greek rivers, 
but probably also because the ancestors of the 
leading divisions of the pcojile had at one time 
dwelt near or within its area. We are told by 
Ephoros that its worship was universal and that 
it was even prescribed by the Dodomeun oracle ; “ 
and we have definite proof of it in Attica, Mcgara, 
and elsewhere.We may therefore regard Acheloos 
as more than an elemental dalpwv, as a fully formed 
individual god, whose power extended beyond his 
element, and who might he worshipped far away 
from the neiglibourhood of any water. And thus 
he might become associated with the Olympians, 
as he was, e.g., with Demeter.“ 

But doubtless the heart of the individual Greek 
turned with more yearning and love to the local 
river that watered the glen or the meadows in 
which his city arose; and the records“ are ample 
enough to compel us to believe that every locality 
possessed this worship. That it was real and 
earnest and dearer to Uie souls of the people than 
any other mere nature-worship may also be be¬ 
lieved ; for the fertilizing water was closely asso- 
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ciated with the life of eliildren, as the river was 
KovpoTf>6(pos, ‘ a nurturer of the younj?.’ The charin- 
ing communioM ritual of tlie dedication of the hair 
at |>ul>erty, attested )jy Homer, survived till a late 
period in Arcadia and probably in many other 
da<;es.‘ Tlie jmre and Itoly water of the river or 
ount was used for the wervice of the liigh gods, 
as at Olympia, and for purification ceremonies— 
rspccially at marriage.We have no hint of aiiy- 
I bing like infant-baptism in rivers ; but an interest¬ 
ing ritual indirectly connected, we may believe, 
with the birth of inftiuts is attested of New llion 
by one classical text : the maidens of the historic 
city of Troy were obliged on the eve of their 
marriage to wade into the river Skamandros, and 
by a solemn formula to oiler their virginity to the 
river-godThe maiden at the most critical time 
of her life enters thus into corjioreal communion 
with the tutelary sjtirit of the land ; and it is 
reasonable to think that the ritual was inspired 
by tlie belief that tlu! futun; iddld horn of the real 
marriage would be instinct with that sjurit. Tlie 
desire to establisli some i<leal connexion between 
the new-born infant ami the river, if not expres.sed 
elsewhere by this jteculiar ritual, is attested by 
such names as Keplussodotos at Athens ;■* and the 
many mytlis eonemning prinee.sses and heroines 
eoneeiving by river-gods might have arisen from 
just such a iepds yd/Jios as that which was in vogue 
in the Troad. 

The family-ties, then, between the home and 
the river-god wore intimately felt in (Ireeeo. And 
the Hellene was eajiabJe of believing that such an 
elornental deity could be deeply concerned witli 
the welfare of the whole State. When the Spartan 
king, Kleornenes, tried to cross the river Erasinos 
to attack the Argives, Erasinos strove to prevent 
him, and the king expressed his admiration of the 
god for doing his host to save his citizens.® When 
certain men were eondcMuned a.s traitors at Amjihi- 
polis in 1150 it.C., a part of their confiscated property 
was paid over to the river Stryrnon, whom they 
were held to have betrayed. 

We recognize by the evidence of such facts that 
the cult of rivers was one of the vital forces in the 
domestic and even the national religion of Greece. 
But it is not easy to say at once and jireeisely how 
the average Hidleiie imagined tliese divinities; 
we have seiui what is the evidence oUered by the 
ritual ; hut ritualistic forms by no means bind 
the imagination of the worshipper. Many may 
have remained at the stage of inchoate religious 
feeling and have been conscious merely of the 
flowing water as animate and divine, or have 
believed vaguely in the presence there of an 
immanent spirit, or dalpuy, who could be angry or 
propitious. But there was a strong trend in the 
Greek religious imagination towards definite con¬ 
crete forms so as to invest the once vague numen 
Avith the definite jtor.soriality of the hero or the 
inilividual 0e<is, while Greek art and Greek myth¬ 
ology both express and strengthen this tendency. 
Therefore it is likely that the average Greek, 
believing in the divinity of rivers, believed in real 
and robust river-gods inhabiting them, as apjiears 
in the story about Skamandros quoted above, and 
in the popular myths contierniiig the combat of 
Herakles and Aeheloos, and Alpheios’a amorous 
attempt on Artemis.® If avc may trust Achilles 
'J'atius, even the later Hellenes maintained at 
Olympia the simple form of sacrifice to Alpheios 
which may be called non-anthroj)omorphic, turow- 
ing their ollerinps directly into the water; but 
they attached to it a legend of a human lover-god.^ 

1 Artciuid. il. 88. ^ Schol. Pinci. 01. xl. 68. 

8 .litjchlu. 10. 

* t'f. ’Aa-toiTMwpof, ’l(rny}v6iiapot, ’l<rrp6BttTOt, 

rioraModwptor, "SiTpvfidSiofiof. 

0 Herod, vi. 76. * Pous, vi. xxii. 9. 7 L 18, 


The form, however, in which the river-god was 
imagined was not wholly and always anthropo¬ 
morphic; aeeonling to /idian,^ many of the Greek 
communities per.sonilied their local river under the 
form of a bull, suggested no doubt by the roaring 
of the floods, others under the form of man ; but 
the art evidence shows that liere as elsewliere the 
anthropomorphic fancy prevailed at last over the 
theriomorphic; the later coin-tyj)Cs present the 
river-god usually in beuntifnl luinian form, only 
with bulks’ horns above the forehead. 

iff) Nymph-worship. —The worship of nymphs 
possessed an equal hold on the faith and airections 
of the early Greek and of the Greek [)easaut of all 
ages. Tliese are the feminine personifications ot 
certain elemental life, the life in the fountain and 
.stream, in the grove ami the meadow, lint, unlike 
the river-divinities, they ajipear to have been 
anthrojjomorphieally imagined from the very be¬ 
ginning ; for tlnur name, which i.s our primary 
evidence concerning them, means simply ‘brides’ 
or ‘young women,’ and their forms in art and 
legend are purely human, Perhajis even more 
than the river-<leities, the nymphs were intimately 
connected with the religion of the family and home. 
A striking passage in tlie Odyssr.y^ shows how they 
were as.sociated with the deep sentiment of yearn¬ 
ing for one’s native land ; and tliroughout the ages 
of paganism they were helovetl and revered as 
KovpoTp6(f)oi,^ the kindly nurturors of children, the 
most tender title in the religious language of 
Greece. Though they belonged to the Avild land¬ 
scape of the country-side, tlieir cult was taken over 
by the city-State ; each division of the Doric tribes 
appears to have had its special worship of them 
the magistrates at Ivos supervi.se their sacrifice;® 
and on the slopes of the Athenian Akropolis, Avhere 
we have evidenc.e of a temple consecrated to 
‘nymjdis of the State’—Nugf/>ai Arfp6<Tioi, 
lldydTjpos ^—they came near to the rank of higher 
divinities. Though personal and human, these 
‘brides’ of nature are usually nameless, and, in 
the centuries Avhen the Olymjiianreligion flourished, 
they tend to attach themselves as adjuuet.s to the 
higher divinities, such as Hermes, Ajiollo, Artemis, 
and Dionysos, And, when the higher gods were 
fading in the latter days of paganism, wo have 
reason for believing that the simple faith of the 
peasant turned more elingingly to tlioso tutelary 
half-divinities that fostered the life of his home 
and his .soil ; and their cult may have been the 
less easy to eradicate in projiortion as they 
were more dimly conceived. In a degraded form, 
because of the ban of Christianity, tlie faith 
in them survives even to this day in Greece and 
Macedonia.’ 

Even in the records and products of the civilized 
European imagination these half-divine personali¬ 
ties of river, grove, and fountain are not to be 
ignored; f<»r they have been a heritage of our 
poetic tradition, and even our great Puritan Milton 
could not shake off their spell. But for the ju.st 
appreciation of the popular Greek mind their im- 
jiortance is primary ; they illustrate as vividly as 
any part of tlie polytheism the jilastic person if yinp 
faculty which peopled the world of nature Avith 
bright personalities, ideal but akin to our humanity; 
and thus Greek religion as well as Greek poetry 
was in its attitude toAvards nature anthropomorphic 
rather than animistic or pantheistic ; thus also, by 
evolving these forms or beauty and grace, the 
1 Var. Hist. ii. 83. a xlii. 856 ff. 

8 lies. Theog. 346 f. ; Artemid. ii. 38. 

* See inscription of Thera, CIO {Ins. mar. 878. 

ow. R. Paton and E, L. Hickn, 'The Inscriptions qf Cos, 
Oxford, 1891, no. 44, 

« CIA 1. 603, '.ii, 369. 

^ See G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Oambridife, 1908, 

>. 242; J. O. IAwaon, Modem Greek Folklore and AneierU Greek 
"Religion, do. 1910, p. 180. 
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popular mind was somewhat freed from the burden 
of terror and malignity with which nature-religion 
has so often oppressed other peoples. 

The figures or the Horai, ‘ the seasons,’ especially 
in Attica, where they acquired definite names and 
definite life-history, are salient examples of the 
same working of the Greek mind. Originally 
vague daimonistic spirits of vegetation, they be¬ 
come anthropomorphic and clearly outlined person¬ 
alities, no longer immanent in the soil and changing 
with the changes of the year, hut free and tran¬ 
scendental, functional divinities ratlnu' than nature- 
spirits (cf. art. Hou.®). Doubtless in many kx^ali- 
ties there were many half-formed ‘ vegetation- 
daimons’; but, if the Greek mind chose to work 
upon tlnmi, it always strove to transform them 
into ‘heroes’ or ‘gods,’ i.e. into definite tran¬ 
scendental individuals. We receive the same im- 
iression when w’e consider the Greek religious 
eelings aroused by the sea. This great element 
may once have been conceived as animate and 
divine, and the name ’AncpiTfjlrr), if we connect it 
with a root meaning ‘ water,’ may have expressed 
this feeling in a semi-pc.rsonal form. But no trace 
of this has Doen hdt in any recoril of actual worship 
—there is no cult of ‘Thalas.sa.’ Before I’oseidon 
became the supreme maritime god, the sea was 
peopled with various personal daL/xopes, who at first 
may have been vaguely conceived and nameless, 
and to this stage tlie fiXtos y^pup, tlie old man of 
the sea—who enjoyed a public cult at Byzantium 
—may have belonged. Ihit this vagueness did not 
long endure ; and the plastic creativeness of the 
Greek mind peopled the sea with dolinite individ¬ 
uals—heroes, heroines, gods, and goddesses—such 
as Nereus, (Baukos, Ino, I'lictis, and the Nereids, 
humanized ideal forms, sharply distinct from the 
element which they inhabit, and some of them 
possessing a nsal life-history or a personal mythic 
tradition. Ampliitrite becomes the qncen-wifeof 
Poseidon, as real a personality as Hera. And 
l^oseidon seems to have been a deos from the begin¬ 
ning of his career ; at least we cannot show that 
he was ever evolved from an elemental mimen. 
When we examine the cults and characters of the 
higher divinities, we find the same efietds of the 
religious tcmpeianumt of the people. Tliere is 
much nature-religion in all; nearly all the deoL are 
linked with vegetation and the elements ; yet none 
are pure nature-deities, and their life-history is not 
the mere reflexion of nature’s life- Even Koro, 
wh<} is the young earth-mai<ien, gained her higher 
significance as goddess of the world of souls ; even 
the intruder Dionysos, starting from the sphere of 
the wildest nature-worship and crude auimi.stic 
feeling, lajcomes a spiritualized and transcendental 
god. 

On the other hand, the pure nature-deities, such 
as Ge and Helios, could never rise to tlie higliest 
rank in the Hellenic polytheism ; for they were 
hampered by their materialistic names. 

Therefore in the broadest sense the dictum of 
Aristophanes quoted above is true. The religion 
of civilized Greece was concerned not with direct 
worsliip of sun, moon, sea, and earth, but with 
transcendental beings of moral and spiritual life ; 
and therefore it belongs on the whole to the higlier 
religions of the world. Finally, even in the primi¬ 
tive Greek’s imagination, which peopled earth, air, 
and sea with ideal personalities, we di.sccrn the 
same selective instinct for rd KoXdp, the same 
aversion to the monstrous, as inspired and governed 
the higher minds of the race. 

Litkraturb.—L. Preller and C. Robert, CfrieohUche Myth¬ 
ologies, Berlin, 1887-04, pp. 429-470, 644-660, G.S2-638 ; L. R. 
Parnell, Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 1-28, 
V. 416-431; Roscher, e.vv. ‘ FluH^otter,’ ‘Gaia,’ ‘Helios,’ 
‘ LocaJperaonifloationen,’ ‘ Mondffottin,’ ‘Nytnphen’; Darein- 
berg-.Sagrlio, s.w. ‘Luna,’ ‘Nymphes,’ ‘Sol ; P. Gardner, 


‘Greek River-worship,' in Tratisactions of Jioi/al Sooiety tf 
Literature, 1878; Pauly-Wissowa, «.i). ‘ Flussgot UT.’ 

L. K. Faknkli., 

NATURE (Hindu).—The attempt to de.scribe 
or dtdine in gtmeral terms the Hindu conception of 
nature as a whole, and of its relation to mankind, 
meets with very considerable diflicuity, and finds 
itself confronted with statements and beliefs which 
apparently are inconsistent witli one another or 
with any definite and settled cosmological ideas. 
The reason may be regarded as twofold : the am¬ 
biguity of the term ‘nature’ itself, the range of 
meaning in which it is ctuployed being of wide 
extent; and the elusive and varying character of 
Hindu thouglit, which claims for itself the utmost 
liberty of speculation and fancy, and is not troubled 
by .scrupulous demands for .si:lf-(!onsistency or 
unift)rr)iity- Here, however, as elsewln'ie, Indian 
thought is in general essentially animistic, and 
neither appreciates nor exhibits tl»e least tendency 
to adopt a materialistic point of view. It is true 
that the ruling philosophic conception »l<'uies the 
real existence of a world of nature. All this is 
on\y tndi/d, ‘illusion ’ ; and any inquiry, tlicrcfore, 
into its character is as irratioiml as it is of run^essity 
unproductive. Theoretical speculation, however, 
lias little influence on the practical life. I'lie 
Hindu thinker finds himself under tlie necessity of 
working out his relation to the world around him 
on the iiasis of faith in its practical reality and 
efiectiveness, however much he may jirofess in the 
abstract to discredit its existence. 

If ‘nature,’ therefore, is to be defined in the 
strict and limited sense in wliich the word is often 
employed — natura naturata coulviisted with 
ndtiira naturans, to adopt the terms which James 
Ward has made familiar—it is probably true that 
the conc.eption involved has never presented itself 
to the Indian mind, or, if suggested, has failed to 
win acceptance within more tlian a very limited 
and entirely unrepresentative circle. The natural 
world may be in itself dull and inert; but it is not 
condemned so to remain in perpetuity. It is 
always capable of being raised, as it were, in the 
plane of being and vitalized ; nor is any absolute 
barrier erected which cannot be overstepped be¬ 
tween animate and inanimate nature, a world of 
life and a world of material tilings, in the former 
of wliicli change and in the latter change)(!ssne.ss is 
the recognized order. In most instances, at least, 
it would be correct to assert that the distinedion 
assnmetl would convey no meaning to Indian 
thought, or, if eomprehended, would be at once re¬ 
jected as opposed both to reason and to experience. 

I*robably the nearest approjudi that Indian 
thouglit has allowed itself to make to the concep¬ 
tion of natura naturata —inanimate nature as a 
whole, without initiative or .self-control, admitting 
to its sum-total neither addition nor diminution— 
is in the pradhdna or prakrli of the Saiikhyan 
philosophy. A similar thought recurs not infre¬ 
quently in later writers and in the doctrines of 
later teachers. It cannot be said, however, to liave 
gained the Indian ear or to any extent to have 
captured the Indian heart. There is, moreover, 
an important and far-reaching dillerence. Frakfti, 
although incapable of self-movement or of inception 
until awakened by the presence of parusa and, as 
it were, set upon its way, is itself nevertheless the 
source of all progress and development, and includes 
among its evolutes such idealistic elements as 
bnddhi, ‘ knowledge,’ and ahankdra, ‘selt-iauiscious- 
ness,’ no less than the material world witli all that 
belongs to it. Purtisa is eternally the same, with¬ 
out clmnge or evolution. J'he Indian concept, 
therefore, is of far wider content than the Western 
or European ‘ nature’; and it is perhaps unfortun¬ 
ate that the latter word should have been so fre- 
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quently adopted to render an original philosophic 
term tliat hardly admits of adequate translation 
into a foreign tongue. * 

Hindu tliouglit, moreover, hardly advanced to 
the conception of nature as a whole, a totality in- 
Bepara})Iy lionded together and unified under the 
control ol a common law to which in every part 
and jxjrtion it was submissive. Set over against 
himself, to the Indian observer or thinker the uni¬ 
verse was and remained individualistic, a group or 
rather groups of individuals, often loosely and 
obscui oly defined, but with distinct individualities, 
wills, functions, and tendencies. In all this the 
conditions of human life and society were reflected 
upon the assumed life of the other world, and seen 
more or less distorted as in a mirror. The several 
members of the groups, deities of the forests, the 
streams, the sky, etc., horo a family re-seinblance, 
as it were, to one another; but also the groups 
themselves were not strongly or clearly difierenti- 
atcid inter se, and individuals on the border-line 
niiglit be assigned without much difficulty to 
another comi>any, and were not careful to avoid 
trespassing upon the sphere or functions of divini¬ 
ties in the main distinct and cliarged with a special 
office and work. 'J’he tendency was uniformly in 
the direction of assimilation, not only the individ¬ 
ual members of the groups drawing closer together 
in attributes and character, in all but name, but 
the several groujts losing their hold upon the dis¬ 
tinctive cliMi acteristics which betrayed their origin, 
and l)e(:omi7ig mere embodiments of a few leading 
or commfindinjg attributes which were appropriate 
to ail. This feature is not, of course, peculiar to 
early Hindu thought or conception, but to a greater 
or less extent characterizes all ‘ nature ’ religions, 
whose deities are only in rare instances clearly 
dill'erentiated, more often under difl'erent names 
are possessed of identical attributes and discharge 
the same oflic.os. 

These vagmdy conceived forces or powers of 
nature were, in the first instance at least, not 
defined as per.son.s, or elotlied with personal form 
and attribute, 'rhls stage or attitude of belief is 
represented widely among the less advanced anim¬ 
istic tribes of India at the present time, and to 
a largo extent forms the ba(!kground of the re¬ 
ligions faith and practice of tlui countryside.^ The 
ghostly object of the villager’s dread is localize<l 
in this or tliat jiatch of jmmle, in a rock, a tree, 
or a rushing stream, hut is hardly individualized, 
or in any way distinguished from many others 
of his kind, who do similar deeds of miscliief and 
ill-will and are equally to he feared. In the 
earliest literature of the Vedic hymns, however, 
the personality of the chief gods and goddesses 
is distinctly conceived and asserted. The poets’ 

1 IlIuHtrutions are reafiily to hand from rndian literature. 
Thuti Jihafjavad-Gltd, xiii. in, ‘ Know that both prakrti and 
punxiia are without bejfinziinp, and that products and qualities 
iljuxia) oriK^inato from prakrti.' Prakrti is said to bo the 
^^round of tho activity of cause and effect, puru^a of the capa¬ 
city of exiHiriencinR pleasure and pain (SDE viii.3 [1898] 104 f. ; 
cf. the coinmciits of Kamanuja on Ved. i. i. 1 and i. iv. 8, SBE 
xlviii. [1004] 1 .'in f., SOS); ib. iii. \i7, 'Actions in every instance 
are done by the qualities ol prakrti'; 88, ‘Even the wise rnon 
acts in harmony witli his own nature (prakrti). All beings 
follow nature’ (SHE xlviii. 6.*)f,); ix. 10, ‘By me, the overseer, 
prakrti briiiffs forth the atiimatc and inanimate world, from 
this cause the universe revolves’ (SBE xlviii. 82); cf. ib. xiv. 6, 
V. 14, etc. 

2 Of. the words of H. H. Kisley, than whom no closer or more 
exact student of primitive Indian life can be quoted. ‘ More 
especially In Ohota Nagpur ... my endeavours to find out 
what the Jungle people really do believe have led me to the 
nej^tive conclusion that in most cases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
in any sense of the word. . . . I should say that the idea that lies 
at the root of their religion is that of power, or rather of many 
powers. What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to 
influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good* (Ce-nsns of India, 1901, ‘Report,’ vol. i. pt. i., Calcutta, 
1908, p. 862). 


thought and conception have advanced far beyond 
the stage at which the suppliant addresses himself 
to a vague impersonal force; and of the leading 
divinities at least it may be said that they posse.ss 
a character of their own, and are apprehended in 
and by themselves. This would tend to show that 
the Aryan peoples of that age were by no means 
at a primitive or very early stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of religious ideas, hut had made considerable 
jirogress in the orderly development of constructive 
thought. The conceiition of personality, if it forces 
itself upon primitive man as a given fact of experi¬ 
ence, is only with difficulty defined, or made to 
api»]y to the unknown external powers upon which 
Ins own well-being so largely depends. These he 
endows with various qualities and functions, derived 
from his own self-consciousness and experience, as 
of cunning, strength, will, but lie makes no effort 
to combine them into the whole of an individual 
person, a substratum wliose attributes these are. 

Accordingly, it would be correct to define the 
Hindu com eption of nature as consisting, at least 
fundamentally, of an aggregate of forces, not 
clearly interrelated or acting in unison, but for 
the most part independent, and not set in motion 
by any common motive or principle. 11 is partially 
misleading, therefore, to employ the term ‘ force ’ 
of the Indian conception, h’or the so-called force 
is not determined by any rule or law, save that of 
its own volition. It is active, and works according 
to its own will and caiuice. Tho animating power 
of the spring or the grove is really animateu, and 
is, so far as it is self-governing and irresponsible, 
urged to action by no necessity or the control of a 
higher power or will, but is arbitrary and apt to 
perform the most unexpected feats of mischief¬ 
making and malice. This is the lowest and most 
primitive stage of naturalism, represented widely 
in India at the i)resent day. A hierarchy of 
nature-gods and goddesses, with a graduation of 
authority and power, reveals itself only in the 
further course of evolution. Nor in this is man 
doing other than ascribing to tlie external forces 
of nature the faculties of self-determination and 
free movement which he finds Avitliin himself. The 
powers of the world without rcdect the power 
within, but are conceived as endowed with a greater 
caj)acity for hurt or harm or for doing good, inas- 
mucli as the radius of their action is indefinitely 
wider and the destruction that they work more 
ruinous and complete. Nature is essentially rela¬ 
tive to man. For the very reason, however, that 
these powers are self-determining and irresponsible, 
they may be moved by prayer or placated by otter¬ 
ing. The grovelling attitude of fear, the muttered 
petition for mercy, the rags tied to the sacred tree, 
the oblation poured upon the ground, and the 
slaughtered bird or beast are so many recognitions 
of the dominion whicJi the forces of nature exercise 
over the worshiiiper, and the perpetual interference 
which they inject into the otherwise equable course 
of his life. He is always in presence of natural 
powers of indefinite range and capability, and the 
mere instinct of self-preservation prompts him to 
seek to propitiate them and to ward oil the incal¬ 
culable consequences of their spite or caprice. 

A determining element in the character of all 
nature-divinities is the climate and natural features 
of the district in which they are found. Environ¬ 
ment plays as large a part in the formation and 
development of early religious conceptions as in 
the physical growth and evolution of the human 
lx)dy. The deities with which the imagination ol 
the worshipper fills the universe around him are ol 
necessity (feities of the things which he sees, and 
the phenomenal forces which he experiences. In 
the tropics a god of fire will predominate, and the 
supreme punishment will be torture by heat. In 
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the arctic regions the chief and most terrible of 
the gods will rule the cold blast, and * hell * will be 
a realm of pitiless frost. Thus divinities of the 
mountains will everywhere have similar character¬ 
istics, and will be awe-inspiring and dilheult of 
access; deities of the storms will be variable and 
fickle, swift to strike, and readily appeased. The 
former may be expected to be constant, unchange¬ 
able, and in a mountainous region will dominate 
the entire pantheon. The ferocity or comparative 
mildness of the latter will vary with the climatic 
conditions of the country ; their disposition will 
always be more or less uncertain, and their action : 
erratic. In Egypt, where the condition.s are stable, 
and the character and succession of the weather 
and the seasons may be relied upon with all 
confidence, nature-deities are equable and mild, 
ruling in general in their several provinces with 
consideration and equity. In the cold and storm- 
driven north the corres]>onding divinities are harsh, 
reckless, and cruel, and may be expected relent¬ 
lessly to punish every offence against their majesty 
and laws. An animistic cult, endowing with some 
at least of the attributes and functions of life the 
powers and phenomena of nature that encompass 
its votaries, of netiessity reflects the quality and 
characteristics of their environment, and in many 
respects may be looked iif)on as an unwritten 
record of their exi)eriences and history. 

In this way the nature-gods of India are brought 
into relation with their surroundings, and betray 
their origin. Wliore development has taken place, j 
the change has usually, not always, been so simple I 
and gradual that the original character of the I 
deity in question can be discerned without much I 
dithculty. In particular the gods of the Vedic ' 
hymns are for the most part at only a short remove 
from the natural pbenoimma which they represent. 
Jlehind the loosely wrought and transparent veil 
of the personality the concrete fact or phenomenon, 
upon which the idealization has been based, was 
readily apr)arent; and the poets or worshippers 
never lost their hold, as it were, of the material 
world, the elements of wliich their own imagina¬ 
tion had converted into gods with a claim upon their 
reverence and fear. Those forces of nature which 
wore most aT)t to surprise, hurt, inflict injury, or 
cause loss, wiiether to themselves or to their pos¬ 
sessions, would most command their resi)ect and 
exact from them ofterings of propitiation. Deities, 
on the other hand, even though they rej>resented 
constant facts of experience, as, e.q,, the Indian 
warmth and sunshine, if the outcome of their 
activity were usually the happiness and well-being 
of man, did not need to be urged to beneficence by 
gifts; and consequently their worship always 
tended to be neglected and their claims deferred in 
favour of the more imperious need of the worshipper 
to secure himself by submission and offering 
against the ill-will of those who might be prone to 
do harm. It is probable that considerations of this 
nature explain the comparatively subordinate posi¬ 
tion which the direct worship of the sun occupies in 
India. No natural phenomenon is more continually 
iresent and all-pervading than the sunlight and 
leat; reverence for the sun is and always has been 
a permanent element of Hindu worship, and of the 
daily ritual and prayer of the Brahman worshiiiper. 
The beneficent action of the sun, however, might 
l>e taken for granted. Tlie more urgent need of 
the worshipper was to erect altars and present 
sacrifices to avert the wrongs and calamities which 
he might otherwise suffer at the hands of more 
capricious deities, whose action might easily be 
diverted to do him harm. 

To enumerate and describe even a tithe of the 
nature-gods and goddesses who from the Himfllayas 
to Cape Comorin do at the present time exact or 


have in the past exacted a measure of adoration 
and fear from a greater or less proportion of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula is manifestly impossible 
Avithin the limits of an article. Their number is 

jion. It would not be incorrect to assert that of 
the gieat multitude of deities who compose the 
vast Hindu pantheon the character and attributes 
of at least nine-tenths would iustify a claim to the 
name and rank of ‘nature'^ divinities; the re¬ 
mainder, with hardly an exception, would find a 
lace in shrines or temples for ancestor-worship, or 
etray their origin in deification of notable men 
and women of the nresent or past ages. Deities 
that are the personifications of abstract qualities or 
sensations are rare ; nor do they seem ever to fiave 
commanded any considerable measure of practical 
worship, important though their rAle maj" have 
been in theory and in the constructive mythology 
of the priests. 

There is a farther reason also in the character of 
the nature-gods themselves which seems to render 
a detailed description of each and every one un¬ 
necessary, even if it were possible. all or 

most of them exhibit a strong family likeness. A 
de.scription true to the qualities and attributes of 
one would serve for many others. Practically the 
same divinity also ro-apju^ars under difi'erent names 
in different parts of the country. When facilities 
of communication increase, these various deities 
are Iwought into contact with one another, and are 
readily identilied. Thus the number of distinct 
and individual entities among the gods is not so 
great as might at lirst sight appear. Moreover, 
the character and functions of a nature-deity are 
rarely sharply defined. They tend at the edges 
to indistinctness and lack of linn outline. The 
more readily, therefore, they pass into one another, 
interchange offiises and attributes, and end by 
becoming indistinguishable or distinguishable only 
by a name which has ceased to connote any marked 
individuality. It is usual to classify nature-gods 
as gods of the mountains, forests, streams, etc. ; 
Avithin these classes a similarity of function and 
characteristic is universally found to exist, Avhich 
has its explanation in the natural j)henomena 
which the deities represent. Finally, all nature- 
gods are strongly anthropomorphic. The wor- 
.shippers, by whose imaginative power they are 
conceived, endow them Avith qualities and capaci¬ 
ties like their oAvn. In bodily appearance, in 
motives and passions, in prejudices and desires, 
they are like men. Inasmuch, however, as they 
have at their disposal forces incomparably greater 
than human—forces, moreover, whose purpo.se and 
direction appear to be incalculable—tliey are 
credited with etticient powers on a greatly enhanced 
scale. The worshipper reflects his own capacities 
for willing, feeling, acting upon tin? creations of 
his fancy, out in so doing magnifies them, and finds 
himself in presence of a god. 

In the hymns of the Kigveda, the earliest litera¬ 
ture of the Hindus, a simpfii nature-Avorship is pre¬ 
sented, the naive Avonder and reverence of man in 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe by 
which he is encompassed. The Vedic deities are 
descrilied in anthropomorphic terms, but their 
relation to the natural phenomena Avliie.h they 
represent is usually of a simple and straightforward 
character. In the hands of the poets they liave 
undergone little transformation or idealization, 
and are still manifestly the forces of nature more 
or less distinctly personified and endoAved with 
human characteristics. Perhaps in no other early 
religion is the ‘ natural ’ element so clearly revealed, 
or the material origin so little obscured liy passing 
into the divine. Thus also the qualities and attri¬ 
butes of the various gods, being constructed, as it 
were, after one pattern, that of man, present little 
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variety, and tlie Haino epitliets may bo and fre¬ 
quently are applied to eaeli and all. As is natural, 
it is the element of stren^Lli, the force which they 
exercise and hy w iiieli tlieir inlluence is felt, upon 
which most .str«*,sH i.slaid. Whatever else they may 
be to tlie mind of their worshippers, they are 
severally nll-jtowerfiil, able to accomplish their 
aims and to do whatsoever they will. Moreover, 
with f(>w e.\ce)»tions they are conceived os j^racious 
and kindly, prepared to listen to the petitions of 
those w ho apj)roach them in sincerity with prayer 
and sacrilice ; and they wa^^e continual war with 
tlie jiowers of ill, the demons who w’ork disaster, 
Hiillerin^, and wronj'. In all this may be easily 
discerned the self-consciousness of the early Hindu 
worshifiner, facinj' with coura<?e the problems of 
the world around him, firojectin^f his own thoughts 
and exficriences into what seemed its infinitely 
manifold activities, and endeavouring to construe 
its movements in terms of his own self-knowledge 
and will, h'ew’ of the great gods of the Veda sur¬ 
vived to later times. 

Nature-deities form part of what appear to have 
betm early or primitive groupings of divine powers 
in triads, or sets of three. I'hese, again, were, in 
most instances at least., based ufion and develope<l 
out of pairs of divinities, in whom was expres.sed 
the ancient cosmological conception of the creation 
of the universe by means of generation, the union 
of the male and female principles in the natural 
world. 'I'he oldest of the.se dyads, or pairs, was 
Dyaus-Pfthivi, lieaven and earth, Dyaue represent¬ 
ing the wide-sjireading vault of lieaven, which 
surrounds and enconi fiasses the earth {pfthivl). 
Dyaus is invoked as father of gods and men, who 
alone apparently in the concejition of the fioets is 
without beginning and possesses the attribute of 
immortality. The other gods, however great and 
powerful they may be, are in themselves but 
mortal, and gain immortality only as they quair 
the life-giving soina (see below) in the halls of the 
gods. Other ancient ilivinities linked together in 
nature and worship are Mitra-Varuna, the sun in 
the heavens, in his royal prerogatives of justice 
and pow er ; Indra-Varuna, the ojien heaven and 
the cloud-storms that come forth from its womb ; 
and others of loss importance. The earliest triacl 
that is clearly distiriguLslied appears as Agni, 
VSyu, and Surya, or (ire, wind, ami the sun ; hut 
it is po.ssible that this is a development out of a 
more primitive grouping in which Vanina, the 
heavens, and Mitra, a more ancient name or form j 
of the solar divinity, had apart. i 

In the nature-worshij) of the Veda the sun I 
apiiears in many forms and under many names. | 
11 is most ancient title is Mitra, joint-guardian j 
with Varuiia of the wide universe, with a name ^ 
and cult that lie far hack in Indo-Traniaii times. ! 
Varuna is t hus in origin and relation closely con- ' 
nected with the sun. Ho has come to represent i 
the wide-spreading vault of heaven, and as‘all- 
seeing ’ embodies the ancient Indian concejition of 
justice and right. Varuna is perhaps the most 
completely personaliz(?d of the early Vedic gods. 
In the later Tmlian mythologj^ under circumstances 
that are obscure, be seems to have lost his original 
chara(;ter, am^l became reduced to comparative in- ' 
significance as a god of the sea,^ his ollice and | 
functions being transferred to Prajapati, the sove- 
'•eign ‘lord of creatures,’ an abstract conception of 
a more reflective and theistic type of thought. ' 

1 In a late hvmn of the Rigfveda the rule of Varuija is already 
associated with the triple waters that feed the ocean; 

‘The waters of the sky, the w'aters of the rivers, the waters 
of the wells: the bright and cleansing waters, whose goal is the 
soa—may these divine waters protect me. 

In the midst of them goes Varuya the king, marking the 
truth and falsehood of men ; they' so pure and bright, dropping 
honey—may these divine waters protect me ’ (vu. xlix.). 


In all the hymns addressed to Varuna there are 
an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, and prayer 
for forgiveness ; the following is part of one of the 
most remarkable from the first book of the Itigveda: 

‘ However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we are, 
O god, Varuya, 

Do not deliver ns unto death, nor to the blow of the furious; 
nor to the anger of the spiteful ! 

To propitiate thee, O V'aruya, we bind thy mind W'ith songs, 
as the charioteer a weary steed. 

Away from me they floe dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nest. 

When shaJl we bring hither the man who is victory' to the 
warriors, when shall we bring Varuya, the wide-seeing, to 
be propitiated ? 

He who knows the place of the birds that fly through the 
sky, who on the waters knows the ships. 

He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the bright, 
and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high,— 

He, the upholder of order, Varuya sits down among his 
people ; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

Thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what has 
been and will he done. 

May he, the wise son of time, make our paths straight all 
our days; may he prolong our lives I 

O hear this my calling, Vanina, be gracious now ; longing 
for help, I have colled upon thee. 

Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and earth : listen 
and answer on thy way.’i 

The most clearly conceived and defined of the 
solar deities is Surya, the bright orb of the sun, 
who in the mythology is the son of Dyaus. He 
surveys the universe in the consciousness of power, 
and puts to flight the evil siiirits of darkness and 
disea.se. The worshij) of the bright sun has been 
in India the most persi.stent and universal of early 
cults; and under the name of Savitr, the divine 
vivifier, who brings life again to the world and to 
men after the sleep of the night, he is invoked in 
the daily morning prayer of every Brahman.“ 
Visi?u, tiie all-pervader, is a solar deity who in the 
development of Indian religious thought became 
one of the most important and influential of India’s 
gods. He traverses the three worlds in three 
strides, and is described as ‘wide-ste])ping,’ ‘wide- 
going’*—epithets that probably refer to the rapid 
cour.se of the sun in the heavens through the three 
stages of rising, culmination, and setting. Pu^an 
also, the friend and guide of travellers and especi¬ 
ally of the departed souls who are beset by many 
perils on their dark journey to the loAver world, 
seems to have been originally a form of the light- 
giving god. In the later literatvxre the number of 
the sun-gods is multiplied to twelve, representing 
the twelve months of the year. These are the 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the houndle.ss expanse or 
void. In the Kigveda the name occurs once in the 
late tenth l»ook, and their number is given as seven 
or eight, Varuna being sometimes reckonea with 
them. Aditi, in the dual, is the diuU divinity of 
heaven and earth ; and the name Aditya is also 
employed generally of Visnu or any solar divinity. 

Two deities, moreover, prominent in the Kigv eda, 
were directly associated with the heavens. The 
twin ASvins represented probably the rnoniing and 
evening stars, which were originally conceived as 
distinct and independent. Their functions, how¬ 
ever, and course in the sky were so evidently similar 
that they were regarded as twins. The name 
signifies ‘ belonging to horses ’; accordingly, the 
Asvins are the two charioteers who harness the 
car of the dawn, and conduct it each successive 
day above the horizon. They are also the divine 
physicians, who by tlieir skifl avert sickness and 

1 I. XXV. ; Max MulJor, Hist, o/ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
Ijondon, 1860, p. 635 fl.; Petorson, Hymns from the Higveda^, 
pp. 2 ff., 296 ff. 

2 The sacred GSyatri or Sdvitri (Rijfveda, in. Ixii. 10; cf. 
Manu, li. 78-82, 148): tat Savitur varex^yam bhargo devasya 
dhimahi, dhiyo yo nali praehodaydt, ‘ On the most excellent 
glory of that divine vivifler let ua meditate, and may he inspire 
our thoughts.’ 

» Vrul^ama, urugdya. 
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dinease from men. Undoubtedly the moat beautiful 
personification of the Veda ia Usas, tlie goddess of 
the dawn, who in her car opens the gates of the 
sky, and drives away the malignant spirits tliat 
love the night. She is described as bright and 
ever young, the daughter of heaven and sister of 
the Adityas. In the dual, u^asau^ the najue is 
given to the morning and evening twilights. 

Several of tlie Vedic deities have a double or 
even threefold form and nature, as gods of the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters. The chief of 
these is Indra, .sornetinms described as an atmo¬ 
spheric divinity. He is the storm-god, son of Dyaus, 
the most j) 0 ])ular deity of Vedic. times, to judge 
from the numl)er of hynms dedicated to him. He 
rides upon his golden ear, and bestows rich and 
bountiful gifts u}»on his worshippers; but he is 
also greatly to be feared, for the same rain that 
enriches and fertilizes the soil may become a flood, 
Bweening away the crops and destroying life. In 
his cnaracter as warrior-king he is thus perhaps 
more distinctly personalized than the majority of 
the Vedi(! gods. He is said greatly to delight in 
the oli'erings of those who pay him homage, and 
to indulge to excess in draughts of the intoxicating 
soma, whereby he is strengthened for the warfare 
with the j)owers of evil in which he is perpetually 
engaged. Prominent as is the position of Indra in 
the Veda, from the later mythology his figure and 
name almost entirely disappear. 

]^'rt)m many t<‘-xLs that might be cited the follow¬ 
ing express briefly the tlioughts of the ])oet towards 
the god : 

' He who, immediately on his birth, the first, the wise, sur- 
pasHed the (fods in force ; at whose mijirht the two worlds 
shook, through the greatness of his strength, he, O men, 
is Indra, 

He who fixed the quivorinp earth ; who gave stAhility to the 
agitated mountains; who measured the vast atmosphere ; 
who propped np the sky, be, O men, is Indra. 

He who has been a counterpart of the Universe; who casts 
down the unshaken, he, O men, is Indra. 

The sky and the earth bow down to him ; at his might the 
mountains are afraid.* ^ 


* O Indra, listen to our prayer; come, yoke thy steeds, and 
drive them towards us ; all mortals call upon thee in every 
place, but hear our prayer, O life-giver. 

Thy greatness, Indra, reached our cry, and thou protectest 
the song of the singer, O mighty one: when thou dost 
take the thunderbolt in thy hand, great and fierce god, 
none can resist thee. 

On the days when evil men do penance for their sin, on 
these days be gracious to us, O Indra; the sins which 
Varupa, the wise god, sees in us—from their guilt may 
Indra deliver us. 

Let us call on thi.s mighty Indra, that he may give us great 
wealth and substance : who is the hearer of prayer—^and 
do you gods protect us always with your blesHing.’!* 

Closely related to Indra are the Maruts, the 
storm-deities, sons of Rudra, himself a god of the 
destroying tempest, and the only one of tlie great 
Vedic deities who.se temper and character are 
distinetl} maleficent. Rudra is also the lord 
of the healing art, the ‘ greatest of physicians,’ 
perhaps so regarded from the action of tlie storm- 
wind in clearing the valleys and swamps of fogs 
and noxious vaoours. The constant association of 
the Maruts witli Indra in the hymns seems to he 
decisive against the explanation of their original 
nature as spirits of plant-life and vegetation.® The 
really nialelicent forces of the Veda are the 
demons, of whom Vrtra, the defeated op[>onent 
of Indra, ia the chief. The other demoniacal 
powers for the most part make their appearance 
in classes, as rdksasas, piidchas, etc. Vptra 

1 Rlgveda, u. xii. 1; J. Muir, Orig. SanRkrit Texts'^, London, 
1890, iv. 87. 

> Rigveda, vir, xxviii., tr. PetersonS, i. 280 f. 

> As by L. von Schrdder, Mysterium urtd Mimus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 124. 


certainly, as a personification of the evil serpent, 
belongs to the sphere of nature-worship. 'I'he 
great majority, it not all, of the rest probably 
sluire the same character. 

Vayu or Vata was the wind, another impersona 
tion of the mighty tempest. He is associated 
with tlie earth (prthhn), of whom ho is some¬ 
times regarded as the husband. 

Among the most ancient deities of the Veda was 
Soma, who also ajipears uiuler a terrestrial as well 
as a celestial form. His cult may be traced back 
to the I ado-Iranian period, when the sacred/lafuaa 
had a part in the Avestau rites of worship. The 
basis of the personiiituition is to be found in the 
strange intoxicating properties of tlie plant, which 
were ascribe<l to divine adlatus. \Vhat specific 
plant, however, was originally intended is un¬ 
certain. The so-called ‘moon-plant’ [Asclepias 
acid(t), which the Indians themselves usually 
identify with the soma, possesses a bitter acrid 
juice, which would seem unlikely, unless tastes 
have greatly changed, to have been lauded as a 
ilivino drink. Others have suj)])osed that tbe soma 
really denoted the gra))e, the knowledge of which 
had been communicated to the Indians in tbeir 
early liome. lb Regnaud, on tin*, other baud, has 
argued that the name originally indicated the 
aromatic oil that was employed to feed the sacred 
fire ; ^ hut his arguments have failed to carry con¬ 
viction to scholars. There is less ideal personifica¬ 
tion in the poets’ conception of Soma than ia the 
(rase with the other chief divinities of the Veda. 
In celebrating his virtues and influence tlury seem 
never to have lost sight of the fact that the deity 
whom they praised did actually rejiresent a tangible 
and contrrete plant. Moreover, tlie soma, tlioiigh 
the choice libation to the gods upon earth, pos¬ 
sessed also a mystical life in the third heaven. 
There, like the nectar of the llreeks, it was tlie 
drink of the gods, through partaking of M’hich 
they became immortal ; and men also will win 
immortality when they qiiall the soma in the 
regions of the ble.st. In some sort, therefore, the 
807JUZ was conceived as having a celestial as well as 
an earthly existence. It grew also in heaven, 
whence it had been brought down, a gift from the 
gods to men. Jn the later literature Soma changed 
his character, as did some other divinities, and 
the name was transferred to or identified with the 
moon, probably through some obscure idea of 
the influence of the moon ujiou vegetation and the 
growth and ripening of the sap. Of tliis identifica¬ 
tion there are hints and pre-intimations in the 
Rigveda itself.® It is unlikely, liowever, that the 
conception of Soma as the moon was other than a 
late development of religious thoiiglit. 

In the tentli inandala of tlieRigveda the praisesof 
the sozna and its irresistilile power are chanted in an 
unmistakable drinking-song. Indra is tlie speaker: 

‘ This, this is my thoughl, that I will get me cow and horse : 
have I not drunk the Snuia? 

Like rushing winds the draughts I have drunk carry me 
along : have 1 not drunk the Soma? 

The draughts carry me along as swift horses the chariot: 
have I not drunk the Soma? 

Prayer is drawing nigh me, like a lowing cow approaching 
her dear child: have I not drunk the Soma? 

I, as a carpenter with a plank, turn the prayer round in my 
heart: have I not drunk the Soma Y 

The two worlds reach not the half of me : have I not drunk 
the Soma ? 

Over heaven in iny might, over this mighty earth I stretch ; 
have I not drunk the Soma? 

Ha I I will put earth down this way or that way ; have I not 
drunk the Soma? 


1 Actea du premier Congrta international de Udatoire dea re- 
ligiona, VJOO, Paris, 1904, ii. 1. 49 ff. 

2 Rigveda, vi. xllv. 21, vni. Ixxl. 8, x. Ixxv, 2fl., cxxiii. 8. 
The }>as8ages are all probably late. In x. Ixxxv. 6 the moon is 
the cup from which the gods drink the soma, and a similar 
representation is found iu the Upani§ads. 
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1 am great of the great; I have risen to the navel of the 
world : have I not drunk the Soma? 

I have taken, and go away satiafifal, to carry the offering to 
the gods : have 1 not drunk the Soma?’ ^ 

Ag’ni, tJie god of fire, takes his place among 
nature-gods ecjually with the gods of the winds 
and the waters ; and the universal prevalence of 
lire-worship among primitive peoples is due to the 
larg(i j)art which that element plays in their daily 
life. In the Veda Agni is the son of heaven and 
earth, the guardian and friend of mankind ; and, 
like .Soma, bears the character of a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial divinity. He is indeed credited 
with a threefold origin and life, as the sacred fire 
upon the hearth, the lightning in the .sky, and in 
the atmospheric waters. As in the descriptions of 
the soma, the physical qualities and appearance of 
the lire al.so seem rarely if ever to be lost sight of 
by the Vedie poets. He strikes in the lightning, 
and with his fierce heat consumes tliose who 
oppose him an<l refuse to render him his due. He 
also waits upon men at tlie household hearth, 
hears their sacrifices and gifts to heaven, and with 
his kindly warmth promotes the growth of their 
crops. Agni is the eldest of the gods, high priest 
and seer both in heaven and upon earth, mes.senger 
and intermediary between man and god, uniting in 
himself the functions of all inferior and liuman 
priests, and pre.senting their gifts and service with 
acceptance in heaven. Thus Agni e.specially, in 
his offices and worsliip, forms the bond between 
the daily concrete life and labour of man and the 
unseen world of the gods. 

‘ O holy and divine Agni, with thy pleasant tongue of flame 
bring the gods here and worsiilp them. 

Wo have fed thee with butter, () glorious one, that gazest up 
into heaven : bring tiic gods to our feast. 

Tiiou dost call them to our feast; we have kindled thee and 
thou dost shine : dost shine mightily, O wise Agni, at our 
sacrifloe. 

Agni, come with all the gods and partake of our sacrifice: 
we have chosen thee for our priest. 

See thy woraliipper y>ours out the soma for thee, Agni, give 
him strengtii : with the gods sit down on the ruslies. 

Thou are kindled, O Agni, coiujueror of thousands, and 
kindled dost furtlier oiir sacrilicc: a messenger to the 
gods, worthy to i.c jiraised. 

Put Agni upon the altar, he to whom all creatures are 
knowm, who it is that carries our oblation: a god and 
priest ever young.’ - 

Of nature-deilie.s that in origin were more exclu¬ 
sively terrestrial the chief was Prthivi, the earth, 
the primeval mother of all creatures, and the 
consort of Dyaua, the sky. All natural objects, 
however, M^ere deified, or conceived as animated by 
spirits consciously working out their own purposes, 
gratifying themselves in the execution of their 
own will, hut amenable to prayer and the oll'erings 
and desires of their worshi])])ers. All running 
water was regarded as e.specially sacred. The 
semi-mythical river Sarasvati was personified as 
the wife of Brahma, mother of rivers, goddess of 
eloquence and learning, who bestows inspiration 
on the seers, offspring and riches upon mankind. 
It is doubtful whether the Vedic Sarasvati is to he 
identified with the river which lal er bore the name, 
and now as an insignificant .stream flows south- 
westwards between the .Jumna and the Sutlej to 
lose itself in the Indian Desert. There is evidence, 
however, that the modem river was formerly of 
much greater size and importance.® The heir to 
the especial sacredness of the Sarasvati was Ma 
Gangs, or Mother (ianges, a river which evi¬ 
dently occupied an entirely subordinate position 
in Vedic times, being mentioned once only in the 
Kigveda.^ In the later mytliology the Ganges was 
the eldest daughter of Himavat (the mountain- 
range of the Himalayas) and Mena, the latter one 

1 X. cxix. ; Peterson^, pp. 46 f., 319 f. 

3 lligvoda, V. xxvi. ; Peteraoni*, pp. 17 , 304 . 
s The question ii fully difioussed in Macdonell and Keith, 4.V., 
ii. 434 IT. 

* In the late tenth book (Ixxv. 6). 


of the apsarnsas ; ^ and descended from heaven from 
the feet of Vit^nu, falling directly upon diva’s head. 
Thus the sacred river has a celestial habitation 
and home, and is believed also to flow in a sub¬ 
terranean course. To bathe in its waters purifies 
from all sin. Death on its hanks is a sure pa.ssport 
to heaven. And water from the Ganges is carried 
to the most distant parts of India for the benefit of 
those who cannot themselves visit the holy river. 
While the (Ganges, however, is the most sacred 
river, and the chief places of pilgrimage and 
worship lie on its banks, other rivers approach it in 
sanctity. Of tliese the principal are the Indus, the 
Narbada, and the Godavari (qq.v.). According to 
a widely accepted tradition, the Ganges is destined 
at a future date to lose its pre-eminence, the place 
of honour being taken by tlie Narbada. Every 
temple has its sacred tank, the water of which is 
more or less efficacious for spiritual as well as 
physical purification. The manikarnikd well at 
Benares is perhaps the most frequented and revered 
of countless sacred wells and pools throughout 
India, each with its legend or legends, which 
attract the Hindu worshipper, especially at the 
great periodical festivals. 

The worship of animals and plants is universal. 
In part this cult is a survival of totemism, as in 
many parts of India among the aboriginal and 
backward tribes it is associated at the present day 
with totemistic practit^es. The ineinDers of the 
.serpent and monkey tribes are almost universally 
held in regard ; to the more common and dangerous 
snakes, especially the cobra, pujd (worship) is 
habitually rendered. The bull is sacred and 
inviolable throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The animal ‘ vehicles ’ of the great gods 
become theni.selve8 the objects of a special cult and 
fear. Thus the sacred goose of Brahma, the 
fjnruda, the mythical cjigle or vulture of Vi.sim, 
the nandin, or null, of Siva, the tiger of his wife 
Diirgft, the rat of Ganesa, the parrot of Kaniadeva 
the god of love, share the reverence due to the 
gods wdth whom they are associated. Dangerous 
beasts are propitiated in order to secure their wor- 
8hi]q)er8 from harm ; in the ease of others their 
usefulness in the service of man has led to a 
measure of honour being paid to them, which in 
most instances, however, falls short of a real deifi¬ 
cation. More or less unconsciously behind all lies 
the motive power of the belief in transmigration, 
which presents to the mind of the worshijtper the 
po.ssibility that the living form may enshrine the 
spirit of a deceased father or other ancestor, who 
has chosen this as his temporary home. Nature- 
and ancestor-worship are so intimately conjoined 
that it is often impossible with certainty to assign 
to one or the other the priority. 

The worship of the soma has been obsolete from 
Vedic times, hut the cult of tree.s and other plants 
is very widely practised throughout India. The 
belief in transmigration has undoubtedly exercised 
an influence here also, inasmuch as the possibilities 
of rebirth extend to the vegetable and material 
worlds. The most sacred plant of modern India 
is the tulasd, or tulsl, the holy basil {Ocymum 
sanctum), a small shrub, a specimen of which may 
be found mowing in the courtyard of most Hindu 
houses. It is l)elieve<l to be animated by Laksmi 
the wife of Vi^nu, or by Sita, and tne entire 
worship of many )iigh-caste Indian women consists 
in daily circumamoulation of the sacred plant, 
with offerings of rice and flowers. The sacred 
lotus, if not actually worshipped, is the symbol of 
unstained purity ; and the kuia grass, from its 
association with the sacrifice, is pre-eminently 
holy. Of trees the pipal {Ficus religiosa) is 
peculiarly sacred, being the abode of Brahma, or 
1 See below, p. 283, and art. OasoI, Gaxobs. 
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f the triad of Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 
iva. It is worshipped by pouring water at the 
roots, daubing tlie trunk with red ochre, or fasten¬ 
ing rags or threads to the branches, and by cir- 
cumanil)ulation. Other trees of great sanctity are 
the banyan (Ficus Indica), whicli is especially 
sacred to Vi§nu, and as the Bo-tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha gained j^rfect wisdom, is equally 
revered by Buddhists. The manqo, the bcl^ or 
wood-apple, and the nim tree, the leaves of which 
are prophylactic against disease and snake-bite, 
with many others, are holy, and receive worship 
generally or at stated times. 

Moreover, practically all the prominent and 
striking features of the countryside have come to 
be regarded as sacred, and in a measure deified. 
In particular, prominent rocks or hills and stones 
remarkalde for shape or situation become the 
objects of a ritual worship that in its general 
character is similar throughout the country. The 
Sdlagrdma stone, a variety of black ammonite, is 
sacred to Visnu, and the markings on the stone 
bear a mystical siguilicance in relation to his wor¬ 
ship. Vaisiiavites keep a specimen of the Mln- 

? 'rdma in their houses, where it is reverently 
)athed, and drink - oti'erings with incense and 
flowers are presented. The massive mountain- 
ranges of N. and Central India, and to a less 
degree the hills and plateaux of the south, were 
all personified, and admitted to the rank and 
station of the great gods. The impressiveness and 
inaccessible character of the vast Himalaya range, 
the * abode of snow,’ naturally claimed for it tlie 
chief place. Himalaya in the mythology was the 
father of Gaiiga, the river Ganges, and of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva ; and in the distant ice-bound 
recesses of his mountain-home some of the most 
holy pilgrim resorts are U) be found. Other 
mountain peaks, however, in other parts of the 
country are hanlly less sacred. The nymphs of 
the si)ringH and groves, the mythical deities of the 
air, the apsarasas, gandharvas, kinnaras, and 
others, belong ultimately to the same class of 
nature-gods ; and the personified powers of evil 
and disease, lurking in secret places, rdksasas, 
pUdchas, kimidin, etc., are innumerable. 

Keference should be made also to the strange 
cult of the implements of trade or occupation—a 

f ractice which is observed more or less throughout 
ndia, but is most prevalent where commerce has 
been most highly developed and organized. Its 
origin is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the trade gilds, and the desire to provide for a 
distinct centre of gild interest and worship, 

‘Tho tools which a man uses in his trade, the fire that warms 
him, the books out of which the school-boy learns his lessons, 
the pots with which the wife cooks tho dinner, all have a part 
In this strange and elaborate deifleation, and become the objects 
of a worship that is by no means confined to the lowest and 
most ignorant strata of the population.' ^ 

In Bengal this worship takes place especially at 
the 6ri Panchami festival in the spring, when even 
the clerks in the Government ortices will gather 
together their pens and paper and books, and with 
the help of Sanskrit recitations by the Brahman 
priest go through a formal ceremonial of worship, 
wliich concludes with presents to the officiating 
priest and general feasting.^ 

Litkraturk.— SBFj xxxii. ‘Vedic Hymns,’ pt. I. 

‘Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vflyu, and V&ta,’ tr. F. Max 
Muller, xlvi. [1897] ‘ Vedic Hymns,’ pt. ii. ' Hymns to Agni,’ tr. 
H. Oldenberg ; P. Peterson, Hymns/rom the Riffveda (ed, with 
Skyapa’s commentary, notes, and a translatlonj^,' Bombay, 1906, 
Second Selection of Upmng from the liigveda, do. 1899; A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, a vols., London, 1912 ; M. Monier-Williams, Brdh- 
manism and Hinduism*, do. 1891, and Sanskrit-English Dic¬ 
tionary, new ed., Oxford, 1899 ; W. Crookc, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896 

1 A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions oj i. i06 f. 

^ Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 367 f. 


(with bibliography); A. S. Geden, Studies in the Itelutions of 
the East, do. 1918, pp. 200-2‘.!;f, 403-407; J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, do. l!>08j W. J. Wilkins 
Hindu Mythology^, do. 1900 ; E. O. Martin, The Gods of India, 
do. 1914. See also artt. Animism, God (Hindu), Hymns (Vedic). 

A. S. (.4 EDEN. 

NATURE (Japanese).—I. APPRECIATION OF 
NATURE. —No race, ancient or modern, seems to 
have had a keener ap]>re(;iation of nature than the 
Japanese, or to have been more inspired by it in 
the formation of its religious ideal. I’lie Japanese 
were inclined towards this slate of mind by the 
very character of their country—a land full of 
contrasts, at once tragic and smiling, terrifying 
and gentle, stern and mild ; refusing man nmcii 
and giving him more ; sliaken by volcanoes, de¬ 
vastated by floods, swept by tempests, and at the 
same time rich in hidden resources and dazzling 
splendours, fertile in crops and lieaiities. Such a 
land was bound to make the deepest iniprcssion on 
an intelligent, artistic people inclined by their 
innate goodness of heart to look on the beneiits of 
nature rather than on its scourges, and to see in 
the beauty of their country a const,ant reason for 
gratefulness to the gods. 

This feeling of admiration and love for nature 
is seen throughout tho whole literature of the 
country. 

(n mythology, when the wife of the hero Yauiato-dake throws 
horsclf into tlio waves to pacify the sea-gods, one of her last 
thoughts before disappearing is the recollection of a landscjipe ; 
and Vainato-dake himseff dies singing the praises of his beauti¬ 
ful country and expressing fraternal sentiinenlH towards a tree 
which is near him, before being changed into a bird (see HitROKR 
AND Hkro-Godb [Japanese), vol. vi. p. 664). 

These significant details show how close the com¬ 
munion was between the Japanese and the nature 
in the midst of which they lived. In the most 
ancient poetical collection, t\io Manybshii (‘ Collei;- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves ’), wo find numerous lyrical 
poems devoted to the celebration of all the splen¬ 
dours of the Jajianese landscapes, from the lofty 
summit of Fujiyama to tho smallest herb of the 
plain (see M. Kevon, Anthologie de la litUraiurt 
japonaise, Paris, 1910, p. 9011'.). hWen in these 
poetical pieces, most of which were conijiosed in 
the 8th cent., the Jajianese show that jiarticular 
sentiment which they express in the phrase mono 
no aware, and which consists in understanding 
the ‘ melancholy of things,’ i.e. in sympathizing 
with all creatures, having a fellow-feeling with 
the sorrows of nature as well os with human 
sufl'erings. The next poetical collection, the 
Kokinshu (‘Poems Ancient and Modern,’ 10th 
cent.), has the same sentimental lyricism with less 
fullness and more delicacy. In cleverly constructed 
verses tlie poets vie with each otliiir in lamenting the 
ephemeral duration of the cherry-blossom in spring 
or the sadness of the autumn evenings. The pre¬ 
face to this work, written by a great jioet, Tsura- 
yuki, explains how men became poets by listening 
to the voice of the nightingale singing among the 
flowers or to the ery of the frog which dwells in 
the water, by admiring the flower or envying the 
flight of tlio birds, by gazing at the hazes or tlie 
tear-drops of dew ; he says that the collection is 
to include all the feelings experienced by a person 
of the court, from the time when the plum-tree 
blossom was placed in his hair to the time when 
he listened to the cuckoo, when he gathered the 
maple-branches reddened by the autumn, when at 
last he went to admire the snow ; and he concludes 
by celebrating the immortality of Poetry, eternal 
as the evergreen pine-tree (see Revon, pp. 139,141, 
160 f.). 

There is the same appreciation of nature in the 
prose works. The famous novel, Genji Monogatari, 
which appeared in the brilliant court of the year 
1000, the masterpiece of a lady of honour, Murasaki 
no Shikibu, was composed on the terrace of a 
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temple facing a lake, by moonlight, and from these 
circumstances it seems to have acquired a poeti<;al 
illunjinat ion through and through ; the most 
beautiful passages are ])erlia]is those, often in 
verse, in wlii(;h the writer introduces into the 
expression of human sentiments images drawn 
from nature (see, c.g., ib. pp. 184 f., 190). In the 
delightful book of impressions of another court 
lady of the same period, the Makura no Sbshi 
(‘J'illow Notfis’) of Sei Shonagon, we also find 
mingbsd with lively remarks ancl anecdotes on the 
artificial life of the court the most acute observa¬ 
tion of nature and its changing aspects : thti work 
opens with impressions of nature, in which the 
writer says that what charms her in spring is 
the dawn, w-hen all beconieB gradually lit. up on the 
mountain.s; in summer the dark night, when 
the fire flies cro.ss each other’s paths, and so on (ib. 
]). 200). Another well-known hook of impressions 
IS the Hnjoki (‘ Hook of a Hut ten feet square’), by 
the hermit Kamo Chomei (l.'lth (;ent.) ; with this 
religious person the love of nature once more pre¬ 
dominates ; he also dreams of nothing better in his 
Solitude than to have as his friends music and 
poetry, the harp and flutes, the moon and the 
flowers ; the whole hope of his life, he says, rests 
in the beauties of the seasons ; and he blames him¬ 
self for being too fond of the mountains and for¬ 
getting liudilha in his contemjdation of the moon 
when it appears on the hori;:on (see ib, pp. 259-262, 
263-265, 259, note 2). This eternal theme of the 
four seasons reafijiears in a third book of imjues- 
sions, the Tsurr,-zure-gnsa Yiir\eX\QH of Moments 
of Hnnui’), by the bonze Kenko (I4th cent.), who, 
com]»aring his love of nature witli that of the pre¬ 
ceding authors, connects it with all the festivals 
of the year (see ib. pp. 285-288). Thus in W'riting.s 
in which the inmost heart is laid bare W'e al ways 
find among the Japanese the same juofound love 
of nature. 

The same remark may be made concerning other 
kinds of literature at later periods—c.,( 7 ., in the ad, 
or lyrical ilramas, of the 15th cent, (see, e.g., ib. 
p. 305 f.), or in the light poetry (haikai) of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, in vvnich we see a poet, a lover 
of flowers, surprisial because a brutal sword-bearer 
dares to look upon the.se exquisite marvels ; an¬ 
other, indignant because they are looked u|>on by 
arist ocrats whose grand dres.sc.s cover the ridiculous 
skeletons of degenerates ; and another expressing 
the horror of the flowers themselves when they see 
apfiroaching them people who have just shown 
their lack of taste by being present at an artificial 
tlieatri(;al performance ; while, on the other band, 
tlio.se jioets themselves, in their enthusiasm for 
nature, do not hesitate to go and ask water from 
their neighbour so that they may not disturb a 
convolvulus that has entwined itself round the 
bucket of their well, or to set lire to their thatched 
roof if it jirevents them from seeing a moonlight 
effect (if), pp. 383 lb, 391, note 3, 394, n. 3, 395, ns. 
2, 4, 397, n. 2; and cf. pp. 388, 389, n. 1, 392, n, 5, 
393, n. 1, ete.). 

To compbite our survey of this Japanese concep¬ 
tion wJiich s(!es in nature the supreme beauty and 
finds in its contemplation the most jierfect human 
ioy, we may refer to a native thinker who has ana¬ 
lyzed it very carefully, viz. Knibara Ekiken, the 
great philosopher of the 17th cent., whose writings 
liave remained popular to the present day. In his 
Rakkun (‘ Philosojdiy of I’leasure’) he expresses 
himself on the subject with great beauty and sym¬ 
pathy (see ib. p. 320). 

Like their ancestors, the Japanese of to-day are 
dominated by the thought of the seasons—so much 
so that, in conversation, they do not begin by a.sk- 
ing about one’s health, but by mentioning the 
state of the weather ; and similarly in letter-writing 


they always start with a phrase indicating, in 
poetical terms, the point of evolution of tlie year 
wdth regard to tlie change of temiicrature and the 
blossoming of the flowers. Like the artistic people 
of the ancient days who had special pavilions built 
where they might gaze on tlie moonliglit, wliich 
was regarded as the most exquisite spectacle that 
could be presented to a guest at a friendly evening 
party, to-day all the people of Tokyo go and 
admire it for whole nights, on certain dates fixed 
by tradition, singing and improvi.sing verses full of 
tenderness, and they desert the capital to go to 
various well-known place.s to see in turn the bloom 
of jdum-trees, clierry-trees, peonies, azaleas, wis¬ 
teria, irises, then convolvuli, lotuses, and chrysan¬ 
themums, and, la.st of all, the maple-leaves turning 
red, awaiting the arrival of tlie snow, the light 
winter-flower. In a garden famous for its plum- 
trees, on the banks of the river Suniida, the lu eseiit 
writer one day saw an old statesman. Admiral 
Enomoto, one of the founders of modern Japan, 
rising from his seat in order to show' his re.spcct by 
hanging on a branch in blossom a little poem wliicn 
he hail just composed in [iraise of the admired tree. 
The Japane.se, even of the i)oore.st cla.ss, often 
uridertaKe journeys to visit the mo.st distant land¬ 
scapes of the emjiire ; for they are convinced that 
the most beautiful scenes are those wdiieh the gods 
thenrselves liave prepared for the eyes of man. 
This state of mind at the present time exjilains and 
confirms w'hat we have noticed in tlie ]iast. 
Throughout the whole course of their history, from 
primitive times to our own days, the Japanese 
ayipearuHesaentially charmed with nature, wonder¬ 
fully gifted to understand it as artists, and pre¬ 
destined to love and adore it. 

II. Nature-gods. — 'rhe national religion of 
Japan is not, as was for a long tinuj believed, a 
cult of ancestors, accompanied secondarily by a 
vague nature-worship ; it is essentially a cult of 
nature, complete and jireci.se, to wliich a much le.ss 
important cult of ancestors only gradually came to 
be ailded (see AncI'I.stor-wou'khip and'Cult of 
THE Dead [.lapanese], vol. i. p. 4.')6). As a matter 
of fact, the natnre-g()d.s constitute almost the 
whole pantheon of the ancient Shinto ; they swarm 
in all the dejiartments of the physical universe, 
sometimes attached to an object, sometimes to a 
phenomenon, and sometimes to a group of pheno¬ 
mena or objects—to a complex region of which 
they become the soul and form the unity. 

1 . Gods of the sky.—The lir.st thing that the 
ancient .Injianese noticed wlien they raised their 
heads was wdiat they called the ‘ I’lain of the High 
Heavens’ {Takaina no hnra). Hut for them this 
material heaven was only the dwelling-place of 
the gods ; it w'as not itself a god. The idea of a 
personal Heaven did not enter their minds until 
under the influence of the Chinese. Meanwhile 
they regarded the sky simply as the abode of the 
supreme gods. 

(a) Tfw inin-goddess. —The gods of light are the 
first important gods revealed by the native myth¬ 
ology, and the mo.st hrilliant of them, the sun, shines 
throughout the whole sacred history in the vault of 
the Japanese pantheon. In art. C^OSMOGONY AND 
Cosmology (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 164, will he 
found an account of the circumstances of the biith 
of this solar goddess, Aniatera.su-olio-mi-kami, the 
‘great and august goddess who shines in the 
heavens,’ at the same time as the inoon-god and 
tlie .storm-god, and of the way in which these three 
deities were made the rulers of the V’lain of the 
High Heavens, the Kingdom of Night, and the 
Domain of the Ocean respectively. But Arnaterasu 
is manifestly the highest of these deities. She 
receives the most glorious investiture, and holds 
the highest rank in the sacred legend. In fact, 
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she is hardly raised to the royalty of tl)e heavens 
when she takes the most noble and outstanding 
part in the myths ; and the long account of her 
quarrels with the storm-god only serves to show 
up the beauties of a truly divine character. 

When that iinpetuouH ROd, deserting his kingdom, darts into 
the sky to overthrow that of his sister, she ondcavours to 
appease him with the most indulgent calmness ; and the 
eclipse of the goddess at last takes place only when, disregard¬ 
ing her patient gentleness, he perpetrates the worst crimes: 
she hides in the cave from which the other celestial gods had 
80 much difficulty in enticing her to come forth {Kojiki^ tr. 
B. H. Chamber]ain2, Tokyo, 1900, pp. 63-06). 

After this episode the wicked brother is driven 
from the sky, and the goddess, henceforward calm, 
can at last reign in peace in the Plain of the High 
Heavens. She soon reappears, and at the most 
important points of the national legend ; for it is 
she who in her turn gives the investiture to the 
ance-stors of the emperors. This mission accom- 
plished, she intervenes only at rare intervals to 
indicate especially the cult which she desires and 
whicli the emperors hasten to render to her as the 
most powerful of the deities. But this anthropo¬ 
morphic rdle does not change the essentially 
naturistic cliaracter of Amaterasu. This character 
appears clearly in the myths referring to her birth, 
her strife with the storm which darkened the sky, 
and her retreat which plunged the world into 
darkness, and also in the old myth explaining the 
alternation of the two celestial luminaries (see 
Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. 
p. 165"-). Thus Amaterasu was originally conceived 
as the sun itself, soul and body, a living spirit 
united to its brilliant covering. But gradually the 
advances of reason led the Japanese to see in this 
planet with such a regular cour.se a simple object 
of pliysical nature ; by degrees the jiersonal ele¬ 
ment became detacbca and transformed into an 
anthro])om(.»rphic deity, and, although the divine 
r6le of Amaterasu, presiding over the government 
of the heavens like the living emperor over that of 
the islands, might well be reconciled with the idea 
of an indivisiide solar deity, this function of 
general direction, which was soon applied to 
terrestrial politics and to the superintendence of im- 
erial advances, must have tended to develop the 
uman character of the goddess. Even to-day the 
Japanese always worship the sun as a living deity, 
to whom they render a direct positive cult, from 
the artisan, wlio, from the depths of his dark shop, 
turns towards the brightness of the dawn, claps 
his hands, and piously recites his prayer to the 
goddess, to the pilgrim who on tlie summit of Fuji¬ 
yama prostrates himself dazzled before the first 
golden rays of the sun and worships it leaning his 
forehead on the rocks, 

(b) The moon-god .—After this triumphant god¬ 
dess of day, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, ‘ the august 
moon of the darkness,’ seems [>ale ; and, in fact, 
this god occupies only a very inferior place in the 
Japanese pantheon. His birth is hardly described 
when he disappears from the legend. According 
to the first texts (Kojiki, 50; Nihongi, tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 19), he was to be the 
companion of tlie sun and to share her rule ; but 
he has no further part in the account and his 
existence is hardly mentioned again. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the 8th cent., when the myth¬ 
ology was collected in those ancient books, Tsuki- 
yomi was a god who had long been neglected ; but 
It is also very probable that at an earlier time he 
had held a ditierent rank. Tlie myth explaining 
the alternation of the two luminaries, as it appears 
in the Nihongi (i. 32), is sufficient to prove his 
former importance, and the texts which declare 
his mission, alongside of that of Amaterasu, 
remain like the ancient foundations of an aban¬ 
doned and destroyed building, which prove its 


historic exi.steuce. In the ciise of the moon also 
the advances of reason must gradually have 
attenuated the jirimitive worship ; they damped it 
much more quickly than that of the sun, because 
it liad not the same conquering brilliance. In the 
Japanese moon-worship, therefore, as we observe it 
at the present day, the eesthetic sentiment is more 
predominant than the religious. But the moon 
none the less receives, with the homage due to its 
beauty, the otl'erings reserved for the divine powers ; 
the people who go to witneH.s its superb rising at 
certain times and certain favourite places proceed 
from admiration to prayer; tlie eneliantment of 
tlie eyes is completed by the adoration of the heart. 
Comparing these preseut-daj'^ sentiments with the 
primitive myths which ascribe to the moon the 
same birth as the sun, the same jiarallel govern¬ 
ment, and the same importance in a famous story, 
we are justified iniJassing it unhesitatingly in the 
category of the oldest nature-deities. 

(c) The star-gods. —After the glorious blazing 
sun, and the bright but pale moon, the distant 
twinkling of the stars appears still more liumble 
and obscure. While the sun-goddess is the queen 
of religion, and the moon-god is the king of poetry, 
the stars hardly ajijiear at all either in the sacred 
texts or in the literary collections ; and clearly the 
silence of the poets shows the state of mind of 
religious men. Although we can find no trace of 
a formal .star-worship in the old documents, there 
are clear signs of a vague deification, undoubtedly 
long before the time when the legend was written. 
Various myths referring to secondary gods, ‘ tlie 
brilliant male,’ ‘the weaver-god,’ ‘the heavenly 
weaving-girl’ (see Nihongi^ i. 69 f. ; Kojiki, 117), 
show tlint in the 8th cent, the Jujianese still Imd 
star-gods, perhaps the last remnants of a deeper 
and broailer worship, at all events sure proofs of 
an old original naturism, very attenuated but still 
alive. 

2. Gods of the air.—(a) The storm-god. —Beneath 
those divine planets which move in the firmament 
the jirimitive Japanese i)erceived other animate 
powers which sport in the air ; and among those 
great meteorological phenomena we find in the 
first rank Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, ‘ the 
august impetuous male, swift and brave.’ The 
terrible male personifies the storm, the ocean rising 
to threaten tiie sky, i.e. the most violent of the 
ydiysical forces which terrified the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of the archiyielago. He has hardly issued 
from the nose of Izanagi when he is in a fury. His 
father commissions him to rule the Plain of the 
Seas in jieace ; but, instead of obeying him, like 
the regular planets who were to preside over the 
harmonious alternation of day and night, he 
neglects his duty, and darts into nature to scatter 
trouble and death broadcast. He weeps, cries, 
and groans continually ; he leaves his sea-dwelling, 
makes the green mountains wither, dries up the 
rivers, shakes the whole country, and, when 
Izanagi takes him to task for his behaviour, he 
replies that his only desire is to descend to the 
Kingdom of Night. Izanagi drives him from his 
presence ; immediately he depart.s, ascends to the 
sky, attacks the sun, and commits all possible 
crimes; and, when he is again driven off and 
returns to the earth, it is, according to one version, 
to kill the beneficent goddess who gave nourish¬ 
ment to human beings {Kojiki, 70). These fits of 
anger are appeased, however, and soon the im¬ 
petuous male, without changing his character, 
passes to other exploits. He puts to death the 
monstrous serpent which was about to devour a 
young princess (see Human Sacrifice [Japanese 
and Korean], vol. vi. p. 855) ; he afterwards appears 
as the god of the lower regions (Kojiki, 8611',) ; and 
lastly we read that one of his descendants received 
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the sovereignty of Idzunio from him (ib. 78 it., 88). 
Thus the nature-god ))ecomes a romantic hero, and 
even, in the end, a .seemingly historical pcr.sonage. 
This is the antlinipomorphic evolution which we 
already noticed in the legend of Amaterasu, and 
which is often seen in the myths. But, through 
all these inconsistencies, the general idea remains ; 
Susa-no-wo is the same wicked devastating god 
that he was originally, and, as in his first aspect 
he made men die in crowds {Nihongiy i. 20), so in 
his last incarnations he is sometimes a god of 
})l}igiie {see Hosi’lTALlTY [.lapanese], vol. vi. p. 
814), sometimes a fierce guardian of the kingdom 
of the dead, always an enemy of light and peace, 
a god of darkness and confusion. 

( 6 ) The wind-gmls. — In contrast with the storm- 
god stands Shina-tsu-hiko, ‘ the prince with the 
long breath,’ i.e. the normal wind, with long slow 
breaths, who.se beneficent gentleno.ss is naturally 
opjiosed to the wicked furies of Siisa-no-wo. The 
JVi/wngi (i. 22 ) relates the birth of this young god. 

The creator-couple had juat enpreiidercd the ialandH, when 
Izunaffi noticed that all over the archipelaifo there waa nothin^c 
hut ‘ perfumed uiorninjir niistH’; he therefore dispersed them 
with his breath, wliich immediately became a new deity : ‘and 
that is the ^od of the wind.’ 

This origin of the wind, which came from the 
living breath of a god, is obviously quite logical; 
and the reason of its creation is admirably under¬ 
stood in a country of mountains, where morning 
mist.s are common. Another document empha¬ 
sizes and completes this Japanese conception. In 
the ritual for the service of the god.s of Tatsuta 
(see tr. h}^ E, Satow in TASJ VII. iv. [1889] 442 f.) 
the same god reappears, transformed into a couple 
of distinct personages, ‘ the prince with the long 
breath’ and ‘the ]>rincesH with the long breath.’ 
'riiis couple of wind-gods also form a pair of 
mysterious pillars on wliich the firinamenb is sup¬ 
ported, and thus maintain the order of the world 
—a useful mission, which does not hinder tliem on 
occasion from disturbing it l>y ravaging the country. 
In fact, if liglit breezes purify the air by swcejiing 
away the mists, autumn squalhs ruin agricultural 
hope.s ; and, according to the ritual, this was 
exactly tlic origin of the worship which these gods 
were destined to receive, and which aimed at 
softening their hearts (see DIVINATION [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 800*). 'File wind-gods thus appear in 
Sliintb as pure nature-deitii^s, elementary forces 
which chased the mists and contributed to the 
harmony of the world as long as men did not irri¬ 
tate them by neghad. 

(e) The rain-gods, —In an arcliipidago who-se 
climate was governed by the nioii.soon.s the func¬ 
tions of the winds explain the importance accorde<l 
them by the native mythology. On the other 
hand, other meteorological phenomena are rather 
neglected. There is notliing definite about clouds 
in tbe texts. As regards rain, which was so 
abundant in Japan, they are not quite so barren, 
and we find, issuing from tlie blood of the god of 
fire, a ‘ great god of dark valleys,’ Kura-oho-kami, 
wlio doubles him.self and becomes in turn the 
‘ great producer of the rain in the valleys ’ and the 
‘great producer of rain on the heights.’ This god 
of rain probably also plays tbe part of god of snow ; 
for, in spite of its comparative frequency in the 
western region occupied by the primitive Japanese, 
the snow does not seem to have be(;n deified by 
them in any special way. The rainbow appears only 
as the probable origin of tbe famous ‘ bridge of 
heaven ’ which in legend floats between heaven and 
earth {Kojiki, 19, 155, etc.). 

{d) The thunder-god. — The thunder alone of 
secondary phenomena holds a certain rank among 
the gods. Thunder-storms are frequent and severe 
in some of the Japane.se mountains, especially in 
the old provinces where the mythology was formed. 


In this mythology, therefore, the thunder-god, 
Ikadzuchi-no-kaiin, is born from the body of the 
fire-god at the same time as the god of the moun¬ 
tains and the god of the rain on the hills {Nihongiy 
i. 29). He soon appears multiplied, in one of the 
more sombre myths: it is eight thunder-gods that 
pursue Izanagi in the lower regions (Koj^iy 35 f.). 
He again intervenes at difterent times in the 
ancient annals. It is probably he who, as in a 
lightning-flash, sends through the roof of a good 
man the sword destined for the first of the emperors 
{Nihongi, i. 115) ; in the form of a serpent, he 
frightens the terrible emperor Yuriaku himself (ib. 
i. 347); and, under the empress Suiko, he tries to 
strike with lightning the shipbuilders who have 
cut down a tree sacred to him (ib. ii. 147). In a 
more or less vague way, throughout the whole 
primitive period, people are conscious of his dread¬ 
ful presence, and it is only by degrees that they 
become accustomed to his dangerous caprices. He 
is feared even to-day ; the common people are 
afraid of thunder, and even the educated show 
some uneasiness when its voice rumbles like a 
mysterious warning from heaven. 

(e) The fire-god. — The transition from the 
thunder-god to the fire-god is natural, since, in 
Japane.se mythology, the thunder is born of the 
fire. In ancient Shinto, Kagii-t.suchi, ‘ the vener¬ 
able who shines,’ appears a.s the la.st-born of tlie 
creator-couple; and in this birth, in a human 
manner, of the most terrible of phy.sical forces the 
mother is severely burned. At this moment new 
deities are born, which the Kojiki account makes 
rise from the very manifestations of her fever; 
metals, clay, water, gourd, river-plant, all the 
magical apjiaratus which Shintoism employs to 
subdue fire (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
‘298*’). After Izauami’s death Izanagi in his 
furious grief kills Kagu-tsuchi. Tlien from his 
scattered members arise new deities, while his 
blood, also deified, spurts up to the stars, or flows 
over the earth, where it infuses the lire-principle 
into plants and trees, stones and rocks (see Cos¬ 
mogony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
165*’). The matricide dtsappears, and is not men¬ 
tioned again in the sacred literature. But he 
leaves traces of his brief existence, viz. the terrible 
seeds wliich lie has sown, the latent principles of 
the greate.st plague that the inhabitants of the 
frail native lumses could dread. In such a country 
fire was an enemy. Its former benefits, its daily 
uses, were forgotten; only its terrifying frolics 
were seen. If the fire-^od was wor.sliipped, it was 
not because be was admired or loved, as among 
other races, but because he was feared. The 
people tried to exorcize him (ritual xii. ; cf, art. 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298). He is regarded 
in the same way to-day, especially as a force of 
nature against wliich one must make sure of safe¬ 
guarding one’s house by amulets, etc. ; he is not 
so much a god of tiro, in the broad sense of the 
word, as a god of conflagration. 

3 . Gods of the earth.—(a) Sea-gods .—This land 
being an archipelago, the sea which envelops it is 
the first thing that attracts attention, and it is 
very probable that it held tliis dominant place in 
the imagination of the primitive Japanese. Of the 
three famous gods whom Izanagi apfioints to 
govern the universe, one is to rule the ocean, the 
vast ‘ blue plain’ (ao-una-bara), while no one is yet 
selected to rule the islands; and, although Susa- 
no-wo, disdaining this sovereignty, immediately 
liecomes the raging ocean which rises against the 
sky, and finishes in a storm, the sea none the less 
keeps its familiar gods, born before him (Kojikiy 
28), its calm and faithful masters. There is first 
of all Oho-wata-tsu-mi, ‘the .god of the 

ocean,’ the supreme sea-god, with his wonderful 
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palace hidden in the depths, once visited by a 
mortal, who experienced there the love of a j^oddess 
(legend of Ho-deri and Ho-wori, in Kojikiy 145-158). 
Then, in accordance with the habit of doubling 
common in Japanese mythology, there are the 
‘ masters of the sea’ (wata-tsu-mi), secondary gods 
who, like tlieir chief, have a general function. 
Lastly, there are the more special gods of the 
‘ bottom of the sea,’ of the ‘ middle of the sea,’ 
and of the ‘surface of the sea,’ the gods of the 
‘ gates of the waters,’i.e. of the river-mouths, with 
their children, the gods of foam, of froth, etc.— 
not to mention the local deities who here and there 
haunt a certain bay on the shores of the archi¬ 
pelago (see Kojikiy 28, 46; Nihongiy i. 2‘20, etc.). 
The whole sea therefore lives, animated, spiritual¬ 
ized, deified, and becomes transformed into a 
crowd of gods. 

( 6 ) Land-gods. —It is from the vast sea that, 
according to a very oceanic conception, the lance of 
Izanagi, from the height of the celestial bridge, 
draws the first island of the archipelago {Kojikiy 
19); then, when Izanagi and Izanarni come down 
to this cornerSof the earth to live there and cele¬ 
brate their union, they gradually engender the 
whole ‘country of the eight islands,’ from the 
humble island of Awaji to the great central one, 
which appears lost of all, according to the law of 
evolution {ib. 22 f.). These islands, begotten by a 
human coujile, imagined as iiaving bodies and 
faces, seem so alive that it is believed that they 
had been horn quite small, and had grown like 
persons. Nevertheless tliey are not raised to the 
rank of gods ; tliey are not wor 8 hi])ped individu¬ 
ally in the temples. On the other hand, we find 
the Japanese earth deified under more general 
forms : one deity is called ‘ the august spirit of the 
great country,’ another ‘ the god of the great 
earth,’ and another * the augu.st ancestor of the 
earth’ ; and real worship is ofl'ered to them. 

(c) Mountain-gods. —All these land-gods are very 
vague, and too abstract to make a clear imyiression 
on the mind;; the religious imagination requiresindi- 
vidual concrete visions. Thisexplainswhy themoun- 
tain-gods appear in tlie first rank of the gods of the 
earth. Notliing could be more natural in a country 
dominated by its orographic system, a country 
whose general appearance recalls that of Switzer¬ 
land, whose whole beauty depends on the continual 
play of mountains and valleys, dark gorges descend¬ 
ing from the heights and graceful hillocks undulat¬ 
ing towards the plains, stern summits and smiling 
landscapes. All these raised portions of the earth 
were reflected in the depths of the primitive soul, 
which made them objects of general deification. 
First of all there is Oho-yama-tsu-mi, ‘the great 
lord of the mountains,’ the supremo god, round 
whom are grouped accessory ‘ lords of the moun¬ 
tain ’ ; although these are secondary gods, they are 
very Iwoad personifications, who are worshipped 
like him in numerous temples, and are always 
adored with fear by the wooainan when he fells a 
tree in their forests. Those are the primitive 
gods, whom the creator-couple engendered when 
they wished to fix the great lines of the country. 
Hut there are also more 8 X)ecial gods, correspond¬ 
ing to the various parts of the mountain, who 
were born from the members of the fire-god when 
he was massacred by his father. 

Aocordine to the most fluent vertiion (Kojiki, 86), the head of 
KaifU-tBUChi became ‘the lord of steepnesses,' his breast ‘the 
lord of the descent,’ his belly ‘the lord of the innermost 
mountain,' his genital organs ‘ the lord of the black mountain,' 
his left arm ‘ the lord of the dense forests,’ his right arm ‘ the 
lord of the first slopes,’ his left leg ‘ the lord of the high 
meadows,’ and his right leg ‘ the lord of the mountain-gates.' 

In this myth the divine world was, as it were, 
moulded as faithfully as possible on existing nat¬ 
ural objects. But, by super-addition, the ancient 


.lapauese conceived a marriage l)etween ‘ the p eat 
lord of the mountains ’ and the goddess of the 
lower regions, ‘ the princess of tlie fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (Kaya-nu-hime). 
This union of extremes gives the whole series of 
intermediary accidents, and there appear as chil¬ 
dren of the two deities the ‘god of the passes,’ tlie 
‘gods of the boundaries of the passes,^ the ‘gods 
of the dark gates,’ and the ‘ princes of the valleys’ 
{Kojikiy 2d). The ‘augu.st slopes of the hills’ are 
also deified, and the ‘ mountains of metal,’ until 
at last, from a less general point of new, all 
mountains are deified in which a local deity can be 
imagined {Kojiki, 216, 6.3, 140). 

{d) Kiaer-goiis. —The inquirtance of mountains in 
ancient Shintfi forms a striking contrast to the 
scant attention paid to rivers. 'I'he reason is that 
the hydropaphic system of tlie country is as 
modest as its orographic, system is prejiouderating. 
Streams which are rather torrents, and rivers 
which on account of the shortness of their course 
cannot develop and are more like streams did not 
make on tlie mind the impression of grandeur 
which mountains and volcanoes did. AVe need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that, if river- 
gods are mentioned in the texts {Nihungi, i. 281, 
ii. 174), they are not named ; they get none of the 
personal titles which the myths ascuibe to the 
other nature-gods ; they are not classed in a logical 
hierarchy, like the sea-gods or the mountain-gods, 
who reproduced so minutely all the details of the 
structure of the country ; and, lastly, if we come 
across water-gods provided with individual names, 
they are not real river-gods, but the ‘ gates of the 
waters,’ the river-mouths, which luirder on the sea, 
and in some measure share in its majesty. As 
regards rivers proper, after the summary notice of 
their birth by tlie creator-couple {Nihongiy i. 18), 
they do not become jieopled with antliropoinorpluc 
beings, princes and lords of their waves ; they are 
ruled only by impersonal anonymous spirits, vague 
deities who sometimes have no visible form, and 
sometimes assume the appearance of an animal— 
a serpent {Nihongi, i. 299), as was natural in the 
savage regions of the primitive (iountry. But they 
are not organized physical powers, and we do not 
find in connexion with them any of the famous 
myths that indit;ate the approach of great deities. 

(e) Gods of travel. —I'he last group of earth-gods 
is that of the no kanii, ‘gods of routes’ or of 

travel. There are three of them, well-known, 
popular, and familiar, viz. Ya-chimata-hiko, ‘the 
prince of the cross-roads,’ Ya-cliiniata-hirae, ‘the 
jniiicess of the cross-roads,’ and Funado, whose 
name means ‘ Halt there,’ and who personifies the 
strong mountain-stiiir which saved Izanagi when 
pursued by the infernal deities (cf. Divination 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802*'). Faithful to this 
legend, they will always remain friendly, helpful 
gods, protectors of the living against evil spirits 
(ritual xiii. ; art. Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. 
p. 298*’); and, just as they Avore jiiously worshipped 
in the ancient sanctuaries, so to-day the believer 
has recourse to them before setting out on a 
journey. 

4 . Underground god.— There is still another 
nature-god, a fierce god hidden in the entrails ol 
the earth—the god of the earthquake {Nihongiy ii. 
124). He receives very sincere worship through 
terror, because his dreadful convulsions, which are 
worse than flood, plague, or tire, are the only 
scourge against which man cannot fight. The 
ancient annals continually mention those frequent 
earthquakes, which sometimes made a very deep 
impression on the imagination {e.q.y for the 
surprise caused by an earthquake in tlie 7th cent, 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 164*'). We can understand, therefore, why 
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the earthoiiake-j^od had temples in the seven pro¬ 
vinces ; why after hucIi a preat cataclysm the 
emperor ordere,<l solemn saerilices on all sides; and 
why anjonpall tlie l)eli*‘fs arising from this terror 
tlie most T»oi)n]ar is tlial wliieh beseeches Take- 
mika-dzucln, the powerful and awful pod, to keep 
the monster under his magic sword as under the 
Cl ushinp of a rock. 

5 . Plant-pods.—'I’ho richness of Japanese vege¬ 
tation accounts for the worship of plants. In 
addition to the general cause.s \sdiich iiavc every¬ 
where made tree-V<»r.sMip one of the most ancient 
hmnan hehef.s, we have in Japan the existence of 
a flora whicdi forcaid itself on the mind hy its 
grandeur, while at the saiiu^ time it supplied almost 
all the m.aterials of the imligcuious civilization. 
I'rom the mighty mountain, with its black forests, 
to the fertile jdain, where all varieties, wild and 
cultivated, swarmed, the ancient Japane.se saAV 
e.\uberant vegetation on every side ; and, when 
they insviTud.ively souglil an idea for naming th<;ir 
arcfii])elago, they iinnuulijilely chose its two ver¬ 
dant as]»ectH, wild lands ami rice-liehls, and summed 
them up in the typical name ‘ the luxuriantcouiitry 
of tlie plain of reeil.s and frosli young ears of corn.’ 
It is not Hurfirising, llierefore, to find among the 
first tleities engcrulerod by the ercalor-couple, on 
the one hand, ‘ the iiriiicess of the field.s where 
grows the t hatch for tlie roofs ’ (already mentioned, 
above, ji. who is (ho goddii.ss of all herbaceous 

jlmits, and, on the other, ‘the father of the trees,’ 
vukn-no-ehi, the jiatriareh of the forests. 'The 
latter multiplies into several beings similar to 
himsidf. He changes, loo, and alongside of this 
fundamental god, who personifies especially the 
tree-trunks, there appear the god of the forked 
branches ami the jirot eidor-god of the leave.s, w'hile 
such a variety as the oak becomes the object of a 
special cult, at least in certain jiartsof the country. 
A curious logeml relates how Susa-no-wo, by pull¬ 
ing out the luiirs of his body and scattering them, 
produced the trees useful for all kinds of buildings 
and the (liflerent kinds of fruits (see llKROliS AND 
Hkuo-ood.s [.lapanese], vol. vi. p. 662*'). If we add 
to tliis the famous story which tells of the birth, 
from IJke-mochi’s dead body, of milh*t, rice, corn, 
and the diflerent kinds of beans {KojiJci, 70 ; and 
cf. the version of the Ni/io?jf/i, in art. Co.sMCiGONY 
AND Co.SMOLOGY [Japanese], vol, iv. p. 165’^), wc 
have all the useful elements of jirimilive agricul¬ 
ture. Tlie legends also show the real motives of 
Shintft phytolatry. The vegetable world, which 
was at first animated htjcause tlie plant is a living 
being, which germinates, grows, and dies under 
the eyes of man, heijause the wood contains the 
spark of lire, because the wdnd and the eclio give a 
niysteriouH voice to the forests, was w'orshii»pod 
above all because it represented the essential food 
of the people, being therefore the nec(;sHary basis 
of all social order, as well as the materijil of the 
houses, from the tl\atch of the cottages to the 
precious wmod of tlie temjdes. Tlio same reasons 
must have tendeJ tedovclop the belief in the spirit 
of jilauts, not only in the spirit of trees {ko-tama) 
in gimeral, hut much more in the special spirits 
which performed useful functions, like the rice- 
spirit or the spirit of the wood for building. And 
in their turn the.se animistic concejitions, streng- 
Hiened by a careful observation of the virtue of 
simples, Introdm^ed into magic its vegetable ele¬ 
ments—wild garlic, t he .shining peach, or the plant 
of long life {Nifwngi, i. 30, 127, ii. 186)—w'hile the 
ancient and sacred cleyera, ‘of awful sjiirit’ {ih. i. , 
‘225), spread throughout Shinto its long evergreen 
branclies eternally laden wdth offerings. ' 

6. Animal-gods. —The deification of animals is ' 
still more natural in primitive Japan. The forest, 
the tall grasses, are full of those mysterious orea- 
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i tures which add to the already marvellous life of 
i the plant voluntary movement, with its miracles 
of gracefulness and suppleness, and, above all, the 

lower and agility so much envied by savage man. 

n his eyes tliose fascinating existences are of the 
same essence as his own, wdth a degree more of 
! energy; therefore ho readily regard.s them as 
I ‘ superior ’ beings—in Japan, the In Shinto 

mythology animals have the attributes of man— 
c.g., tlie gift of siieech (Kojiki, 81, 86, 149, 170, 
etc.); but they also posstiss rarer qualities— e.g.^ 
the toad know.s things w'hich even tlie gods do not 
know (ib. 103). It is not surprising, then, that 
the most famous heroes of the legends often appear 
as inferior to the animals which they meet {ih. 164, 
‘260, etc.). At least, there Is a close familiarity, a 
community of interesfs, based on the identity of 
nature, between man and the animals as w'oll as 
between the animals and the gods; these tliree 
groups make one, and the animals, not being en¬ 
closed within the hard harriers erected since then 
by man’s arrogance, enter into legend, where they 
w^ander at lilu;rty, take part in all tlie heroic ad- 
ventur(!8, and play their wicked or helpful part 
with the same riglit as the other sacred person¬ 
ages. 

(^0 Reptiles .—First comes the serpent, whoso 
worship, so wide-spread in Shintoism, is explained 
both hy the alarming appearance of that creeping, 
glazed, often dangerous animal and by its abun¬ 
dance in the thickets of the primitive country. In 
Japanese mythology it is surrounded with a timor¬ 
ous respect. Whether it appears as the spirit of a 
river (see HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese], vol. vi. 
p. 8.55 f.) or of a mountain {Nihongi, i. ‘208 f.), or 
whether it becomes a virgin-devouring monster 
(see Human Sacrifice, p, 855), the incarnation of 
an amorous god {Nihongi, i. 1.58), or the omen of 
threatening treason (see Divination [.Jap.anese], 
vol. iv. p. 806“), it is always in a formidable and 
at least alarming shape. On the other hand, 
in the cult a serpent-hite is regarded as a divine 
punishment, which entails expiatory penance 
(‘ Ritual of the Great Purification,’ in Ilevon, p. 
29), and the serpent ordeal confirms this religious 
iharacter (see Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
805'*). 

(b) Rireh .—Birds share in a way the superior 
nature of the sky ; man envies their wings and is 
surprised at their mystcuious language ; he admires 
those creatures so swift of flight, at one moment 
mounting to the abode of the gods and the next 
settling down be.side other creatures and cliirping 
a.s if telling them strange secrets. Thus in the 
myths their essential function is that of divine 
messengers, and nearly always, when a person sees 
them appearing, he guesses tliat they are bringing 
new'H or a command from lieaven. 

When the first couple are in perplexit 3 ' about the conaumma- 
tion of their marriage, the example of a wagtail instructs them 
{Nihtmgi, i. 17); when the celestial deities recpiire to send an 
ambassador to earth, thej' choose the pheasant {Kojiki, 114- 
110 ); when the march of the first conqueror has to be led, a 
crow becomes his guide, goes in advance, and negotiates with 
the rebels {ib. K:f)-17o); and, when the same Jimnm is kept 
back by superior powers, a golden kite, shining like lightning, 
alights on his bow, misleatls his opponents, and gives the 
emperor the victory {Nihongi, 1. 126 f.). 

Birds thus lly from page to page through the whole 
legend, until the god of scarecrows {Kojiki, 103) 
puts the winged group to flight. 

(c) Quadrupeds, —Though often more formidable, 

ladrupetls are, on the other hand, less mysterious. 

et a number of animals appear as gods and divine 

agents, at any rate as beings gifted with faculties 
wbicli assure them a high place in the myths. 
Not to mention the bear or the wfild boar, which 
terrify the primitive warriors {ib. 164, 398, etc.), 
the wolf is still a god, and even a ‘ ^eat god ’ {oho- 
kami), in the historical period {JNihongi, ii. 36). 
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The monkey is also deified and receives sacrifices 
{Kojiki, 138, and cf. Human fcJ ackifick [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 856*). Other animals are consitfered 
more or less sacred, without being regarded as 
gods— e.ff., tlie deer, which apjiears as gifted with 
superior qualities (see Divination [Japane.se], vol, 
iv. p. 806^), and whose shonlder-idade is the most 
ancient instrument in Shinto divination (i 6 . ji. 
802). 

(d) Fishes. —Fishes are ratlier neglected in the 
mytliology, but even to tliern is accorded the gift 
of spee<-h {c.g., the story of the trepang in Cosmo¬ 
gony AND do-SMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. j). IG 6 *) ; 
and, if tliey are not gods, tliey at least play the 
part of servants of the gods (Kojiki, 139, 287, etc.). 
Eviiii the molluscs intervene in an active and 
divine way : there are two shelMi.sh, ‘theprincess 
Kisagai’ and ‘the prin(;ess Umugi,’ who by 
magical processi^s bring the god Oho-kuni-nushi 
hack to life (Kojiki, 83). 

(e) Insects. — Even down to the insects, all have 
their part in the mythology (ih. 63, 86 f., 396f., 
etc.); one story tells of a caterpillar which was 
worshipped like a real deity (Kihongi, ii. 188). 

In a word, whether these animals are the object 
of great adoration or only of slight respect, it is 
always because of the .same old nul.uri.sm, the j)ro- 
fountl instinci, which gives a spirit to eacli one, 
humanizes and deifies aniniais as well n.s plant.s, 
and with the same breatli rai.ses the humble lives 
of the orgardc universe nnd the phenomena of the 
material world to the higher regions. 

7 . Phallic gods.—Tliere is a form of worshij* 
intermediary betw'een the adoration of the animal 
world and that of the human world, to which we 
must refer, viz. j)hallus-worship. 'i’his aspect of 
Shinto is in harmony with all primitive religions, 
in which man thinks it right and noble to admire 
the ]>henomenon of reproduction, to deify it, and 
to worship it in the sincerity of his heart. I'here- 
fore, froTii the very beginning of the national 
cosmogony the idea of reproduction isshow’n in the 
names of the gods. The celestial trinity of the 
great beginning includes two generating deities: 
Taka-mi-musubi, ‘the high august producer,’and 
Kami-niusubi, ‘the divine producer’; among the 
‘ seven divine generations’ which come afterwards, 
we may mention, among other obscure coujde.s, 
Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, the god of germs and 
the goddess of life ; and the last of these couj)lcs, 
in which ai)pear the first ancestors of the human 
race, consists of two beings with the significant 
names Izanagi and Izanami, ‘ the male wdio invites’ 
and ‘the female who invites,’ The.se two deities 
are corunianded by the other god.s to engender the 
archii)elago, with the nu-boko, ‘ jewel-sj>ear ’ ; the 
sj)ear is low^ered from the height of the sky-bridge, 
stirred in the salt water of the sea until it is 
coagulated, then raised, and at that moment the 
drops which fall from its point thicken, ami 
become the first island of Japan (see Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. pp. 16‘2-164). 
The young deities soon descend into this island, 
where they discover love ; and the sacred account 
relates their marriage with the cha.ste want of 
shame which is that of nature (Kojiki, 20 f.). Then 
several pages are taken up with the long enumera¬ 
tion of the islands and the gods to which they give 
birth ; and, Avhen at last Izanami disappears, after 
having given birth to lire, when Izanagi in despair 

f oes to look for her in the subterranean region, his 
rst cry is to lieseech her to come and continue 
their great work of procreation (ib. 22 f., 38). A 
little later, in the legend of the eclipse, the 
blacksmith god, Ama-tsu-mara, who is the Cyclops 
of Japanese mythology, and whose name has a 
phallic meaning, is ordered to manufacture a hi- 
boko, ‘ sun-spear,’ which suggests the same kind of 


ideas as that of Izanagi (ih. 55 ; Nihongi, i. 47). 
Other gods whose names contain the same element 
8up})ort this intcrjuetation. We must, in tlie last 
place, mention the monkey-god JSaruta, whom the 
shameless goddess Uzume approached in an inde¬ 
cent manner (Nihongi, i, 77), and wdiuse phallic 
character wuis admitted in ancient Japan. Further, 
a material proof comes to the support of those 
inductions urawn from mythology, viz. the rai- 
tsui, the ‘thunder-clubs’ of the excavations, which 
semu to have been phallic images rather than 
objects of combat. Ancient ISliinto therefore 
po.ssesses a phallic cult which forms an integral 
})ai t of its essential naturism ; and, a.s it considers 
paternity the highest mission of the gods, it 
worsbi]»s in all 8imj)licity the instrument of this 
su])reme function. This worship is difhcult to 
trace in primitive times, but becomes much clearer 
afterwards. 'I'lie phallus beiainc a dcfiTute god, 
Konsei My6jin, who had his temples, images, ex- 
v<jtos, and jiliallophories ; at the same time this 
religious eurrenl became complicated with a less 
resi»ectable movement, which tinally le»l the im- 
j»erial government in 187‘2 to order the destruction 
of these emblems throughout the whole empire. 
Nevertlieles.s, the investigator who deviates a little 
from the main roads can still find here and there, 
in some .sacred wood, invaded by ham boos, a small 
ancient temple, the witness of the old beliefs ; and 
in this virgin nature, before the ex-vote otiered hy 
some ru.stic worsliip])er. In? imderstancis how deep 
and pure was this })articular belief of ancient 
Slnnto. 

Ill. Na TURE-SPIRTTS. —The nature-sjjirits were 
closely related to the real gods of nature. As a 
matt er of fact, the pby.sical world and the si>iritxial 
w'orld are not in juxta])OHition in the jwimitive 
imagination ; tliej'- are intermingled and often con- 
fu.sed. The nature-gods were sometimes spirits 
closely united to some object or j)benomenon, like 
the soul of a man to his body ; but in many cases 
there were also broader, freer .sj)irits who presided 
over a whole <lepartment of the universe ; and, it 
we have classed these among the nature-gods in 
order to define their functions more clearly hy 
placing them in their material compartments, it is 
none tiic less true that these goilsof transition lead 
ns to the very boundary of animism. To go beyond 
this boundary only one more step is necessary, and 
immediately a new' family of spirits a)»pears before 

u. s, viz. those that are detached from things and 
independent even of regions, but yet have a delinitc! 
function, an express mission, in the physical world. 
Such s]tirits are known the common character¬ 
istic that it is impossible to lit them into any of 
the divisions of nature, albhougli the thing.s in 
cliarge of which they are placed class them as 
nature-spirila. 

As a typical example of this class it will be 
sutlicient to choose the goddess of food, w'ho is not 
only a goddess of cereals, but also provides fish 
and game, wiio is not only a goddess of food but 

al. so sees to the clothing and housing of men, wdio 
therefore surpasses the flora and the fauna, and 
hovers over the whole of nature, but whose definite 
duty nevertheless keeps her among the spirits of 
material phenomena. This goddess, whose ordinary 
name is T'oyo-uke-bime, ‘the princess of abundant 
food,’ has various other names, which one would 
at first be tempted to mistake for new' deities, 
but which are undoubtedly only liypostase.s (sec 
Nihongi, i. 21 f., 32, 122). On the contrary, there 
are dili'erent gods connected with the same kind of 
idea—the gods of the harve.st, Oho-toshi no 
Kami, ‘the god of the great harvest,’ and Mi-toshi 
no Kami, ‘the god of the august harvest’ (cf. 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296*’). But it is 
especially Toyo-uke-bime who personifies the 
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fundamental nourisljmerit by rice and other culti¬ 
vated plants. The most interesting of the myths 
concerning lier is the one describing her death, 
whicli also gives us the legendary origin of agricul¬ 
ture and tlie silk industry {Kojiki, 70). Wo can 
understand her importance in Shinto above all by 
the worship which she retieivod. This went back 
to the most ancient times {Nihongi, i. 86 ), having 
no equal exriejit that of the sun itself, and we may 
say that after tlie sun the goddess of food is the 
greatest ligure in Shinto. Even to-day in the 
teiiqdes of Ise, i.c. in the very heart of the ancient 
Jajianese religion, peojile worship the sun-goddess 
and the goddess of food. In one of the two great 
temples, the Geku, it is the goddess of food who 
receives ail the honours ; the other deities who are 
worHhi]>ped there, viz, the graud-son of the sun 
goddess, the first ancestor of the emperors, and the 
tAvo divine comjianions who were with him when 
he came down from the sky, receive only an acces¬ 
sory worship. In the other temjde, the Naiku, tlie 
sun-goddess is jiaramount; and after her the god 
with the strong arm who made her come out of her 
cavern and the venerable mother of the father of 
the emperors are merely secondary deities. Lastly, 
surrounding these princijial sanctuaries, the temples 
of the wind-gods, of the god of the soil, and of the 
god of purification ajipear simply as inferior build¬ 
ings. It is therefore certain that in the mind of 
the worshijjpers as in the legendary stories the 
deities of liglit and food have remained what they 
were originally—the greatest gods of the Japane.se 
—beirause this race loved its old traditions and 
never forgot either the glorious planets that had 
.saved it from the ancient nocturnal terrors or the 
nourishing earth on whose bosom it had rested in 
the ancient days. 

It is clear, therefore, that the real national 
religion of the dajianese is essentially a nature- 
religion, since it is nature-gods that compose its 
pantheon, people its mythology, and hold the first 
rank in its worship. What led the most learned 
.lapanologists to believe for such a long time that 
Shinto was above all an ancestor-cult was a kind 
of artilieial integration that took place lattir, when, 
in imitation of the imperial family, the legemlary 
desceiulant of the sun-goddeins, the great families 
endeavoured to npprojuiate those famous nature- 
gods as ancestors. ror an explanation of this 
evolution see art. ANCESTOR-woRsiiir AND Cult 
OF TUK Dead (.lapanese), vol. i. p. 4.5511. 

LiTBRATfriiK.—This has been cited in the article. 

M. Kevon. 

NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Lrussiau). — Nature-worship played an important 
part in the religious life or tlie llaltic peojiles, the 
Old Prussians, Letts, and Idthuanians. Peter von 
Dnsburg (t c. 1326) makes the following statement: 

* Errivndo omnein crenturam pro deo coluenint, scilicet 
solcin, lunain et gtellan, tonitrua, volatilia, quadruperlia ctiam 
. . . lucos, canipos et atpias sacras ' (C’Arontcon tfirrcB Prmmco!, 
ami. 7. in Scrip. Her. J^riiss. i, 63). 

This passage, fortunately, is supplemented and 
confirmed liy authorities of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centurie.s, who, owing to the late introduction 
of Christianity, can furnish us with very valuable 
information. 

I. Heavenly bodies. — The Lithuanians wor¬ 
shipped sun, moon, and .stars. ‘ Solein et Lunam deos 
omnium primes erodiderunt’ (ICrasmus Stella, de 
Boruss. Ant., ii., in Scrip. Ecr. Pruss. iv. [Leipzig, 
1870] 294). The Nadravians worshipped a star 
deity in both male and female form. 

‘ They more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the sky and 
through whose power the morning and evening stars are 
guided. Szweigsdiikks is a god of fixed stars ’ (Praetoriua, 
uelicioB PruHsiece, p. 26). 

The folk-poems of the Letts and Lithuanians 
abound in myths of the sky and the heavenly 


bodies. They jirobably contain very ancient 
matter; jiagan deities such as Zeinyna, Layme, 
and Perkun are fre([uently mentioned, and there 
is only the very thinnest veneer of Chri.stianity. 
The mysterious personage called God, who was at 
war with the sun for three days and nights, can 
hardly be the ChrLstiau deity. Mannhardt would 
identify him with an ancient sky-god, possibly 
Occopirmus. 

‘God Himself goes to the first door; 

Through tlie second ; Dear Maria 
Through the third the sun doth journey 
With her two proud, golden horses ’ 

(cf. Mannhardt, ‘ l>ie lefct. Sonnenrnythen,’p, 91). 
Dear Maria must also reinesent a pagan goddess. 
Her woollen veil is stained with the blood of the 
oak-tree that w'as shattered by I‘erkun. She 
figures in several Lettish songs : 

‘Behind the mountains smoko is rising. 

Who is it liath kindled lire ? 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 
Where bathe little orphan maidens.’ 

Dear Maria seems tf) coiTesjiond to the Lithuanian 
goddess mentioned by Lasicius : 

‘ Perkuna tete is the mother of thunder and liglitning ; who 
receives into a bath the weary and dusty sun and sends lier out 
again next da^' waslied and shining' {de iJii.'i Sam. p. SOU; 
‘ Perkmm tete ’ should be translated ‘ the aunt of Pe rkun ’). 
Mannhardt believes that i'erkuna tete repie.senta 
the })lanet Venus, wlio, in the folk-songs, is some¬ 
times spoken of as a single being and sometimes 
appears in dual form, as morning and evening 
.stars. Tiiere is al.so a change of sox. In the 
Jjithuanian .songs Auszrine and Wakarine are the 
liandmaids of the .sun ; in Ivcttish sourecs, on the 
other hand, tlie morning and evening stars seem 
to be the beings ealled the ‘sons of god.’ 'riiere 
are two passages which point to the identification 
of Dear Maria (— Perkuna tete) with the planet 
Venus. In a Lithuanian poem the sun remarks : 
‘The morning star has kindled uiy fire, 

Tlie evening star has spread my lied.’ 

In a Lettish jioem occur these words : 

‘ By the valley Hjiring the sons of god heat the bath chamber.’ 
Hut why should tlie Venus lie called the 

aunt of the tliunder-god ? 

The ‘sons of god ’ play an important part in the 
Liittish songs. Tliey are the workmen of l^erkun, 
they woo the daughter of tbe sun, they serve as 
horses for the moon. 

‘ Folks say 

The moon has no steeds of his own. 

The morning star and the evening star 
They arc the 8teC'd.s of the moon.’ 

Mannhardt compares them witli the Greek Dios 
kouroi and the Asvins of Indian mythology 
(p. 305 6’.). See, further, SUN (Lithu-Slavic). 

2. Thunder.—The cult of Perkun was of the 
utmost imjxirtance. ‘ The Nadravians call Perkun 
Diewaitis (god) /car’ i^ox'^v’ (Praetorius, p. 21). 
Though disputed by some scholars, the word 
‘ l*erkunas ’ is in all probability derived from the 
common European word for ‘oak,’ A.S. firgtn, 
‘forest’; O.H.G. virgun, ‘wood’ ; Scand. Ejorgyn 
(the name of Thor’s mother); Lat. ^uercus, ‘oak.’ 
Perkun, however, is not a tree-spirit, but the god 
of thunder and lightning : 

‘ Epulati diiB suis falsis praecipue deo lingua eorum appellnto 
srkuiio, id eat tonitru' (Michov, de Sartn. Europ. li. ap. 
Orj'niBus, Novus orbits regismum . . . incognitanvm, p. 619). 

‘ Percunos deua tonitru illis eat quern coelo tonante agricola 
capite detecto et auccidiam huruens per fiindum portans . . . 
alloquitur ’ (Laaiciua, p. 300). ‘ During the night there came a 

terrible storm with thunder and ligJifcning and all the people 
thought that their god Perkuno spoke with the Kiruait ’ 
(Orunau, Preuss. Chrunik, tract, iii. ch. i.). 

On the banner of king Widowuto, Perkun was re¬ 
presented as a middle-aged, black-bearded man, with 
a countenance like fire and crowned with flames (ib. 
ii. ch. V.). The Provincial Statutes of Riga (A.D. 
1428) witness to thunder-worship among the Letts : 

* A tonitruo quod deum suum appellant.’ Perkun 
is frequently mentioned by name in Lettish folk- 
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songs. He occupied one of the three <iivisions of 
the famous oak-tree sanctuary at Komove, which 
is described in detail by Grmiau (tract, ii. ch. v.). 
Before him burned the sacred fire, tended by a 
priest who would lose hi.s life if it were suffered to 
go out. TJie statement that the god was supposed 
to hold communication Avith the chief priest in this 
sanctuary, by means of thunder, is confirmed by 
Bretkius (cf. Praetorius, p. 39). Grunau is not a 
trustworthy authority, but in this case his descrip¬ 
tion can be paralleled from so many different 
sources that there is no need to doubt its essential 
accuracy. 

3 . Groves and trees.—Sacred groves and trees 
figure very prominently in Lithuanian religion. 
We hear of various wood- and tree-gods. ‘ Modeina 
et Kegaina silve.stres sunt dii ’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 
Praetorius mentions Gyrstis, a wood-god, Birzulis, 
a god of bircluis, and others. Sometimes the tree 
itself is the object of worship. The Jesuit 
Itostowski (cf. IJsener, (iottcrnamen, p. 87) obtained 
information that for ‘ fruitfulness and domestic 
welfare a hen is offered by men to an oak, and by 
women to a linden-tree as god.s.’ A tree whose 
trunk was sj)lit and then joined together again 
was called roniove and deemed i)articularly holy. 
A tree of this kind was still standing at Nibudzen 
in A.l). I()fi4, and Lithuanians froni far and near 
came to visit it (cf. Praetorius, p. 16). More often, 
however, the tree or grove Avas reverenced as the 
dAvclling-]»lace of the deity. When Jerome id 
Prague cut down woods ‘ sacu’ed to devils,’ the 
Avonien com])laincd ‘that the house of their god 
had been taken aAvay ’ (Aeneas Sylvius, Hist, de 
bhirupa., 26, \n Script Her. Prtiss. iv. 239). Accord¬ 
ing to Erasmus Stella {lor. rit.), the Old Prussians 
‘ said that tlie gods inhabited the line.st trees such 
as oaks.’ To the oak-tree a special sanctity 
adhered. Its connexion Avitli Perkiin lias already 
been mentioned. In the folk-songs he frequently 
cleaves the oak in anger, and shetls its blood. An 
aged Nadraviau desctribed to Praetorius how the 
holy lire was ohtainetl from oak-Avood, adding that 
there were still many ]>eo})le Avho thought it very 
lucky to come across such an oak (j). 20 ). He also 
mentions (p. 16) a holy oak at Kagnit which Avould 
bring bad luck to any one who injured it. 

4 . Springs.—The sacred spring is frequently 
associated Avith the sacred tree. This was luobahly 
so in the case of the Komove sanctuary (cl. 
Praetorius, p. 19). 

‘An oak-tree behind the mountain, 

Behind the oak-tree a lake. 

The son of god hangs his girdle there ’ 

(l^ettish folk-song). 

‘ Under the maple-tree is the spring 
Where the sons of god resort ’ 

(Lithuanian folk-song). 

Peter von Dusburg (loc. cit.) mentions ‘aquas 
sacras ’ among the many objects of Old Prussian 
cult. 

‘ Orthus lacuB est piscosua quem colunt; qucmadmodum et 
Ezernim lacuum deum ’ (Lasleius, p. 801). 

In spring-time water was worshiTined by the sacri¬ 
fice of a fish ( Praetorius, p. 34). We hear of various 
water-beings ami gods ; 

' Andros deo, maria caeteraruinque aquarum cura inoumhit 
(Laaieius, p. 300). ‘ Sziillinnus whogoverna the wells’(I’raeloriua, 
p. 33). ‘One god Upinriis has the rivers in his jjower’ (M. 
Stryikowski, J'ol. Chron. lfjS2, quoted by W. Mannhardt, in 
Mag. der lett. literar. Gesellsch. xiv. i.). 

In Church documents of A.D. 1630 Antrimpus is 
identified with Meptune. 

‘ The prieHta(Waideler) of the water-god were called Naruttes; 
they dived into the water and converaed with the water-nixes’ 
(I’raetoriuB, p. 34). ‘ Water was honoured as a male and fire as 

a female deity. The former was prayed to by the name of 
Bangputtis, the latter by the name of Ponyke (i.e. Lady) ’ (i&. 

p. 88). 

Elsewhere Praetorius describes Bangputtis as a 
storm-god ; but the two conceptions are not 
necessarily inconsistent. 

VOL. IX. —r6 


5 . Weather.—Perkun was not the only weather- 
god of the Baltic peoples. Drehknllis Avas invoked 
in time of earthquake. Blizgulis was a snoAv-god, 
Lituvaris a rain-god, Wejopatis lord of the Avind. 
Praetorius was acquainted Avith a I’russian fisher¬ 
man Avho had a wooden image of Wejopatis fixed on 
the mast of his ship. In stormy Aveather he Avas 
AAmnt ‘to lift up both his hands toAvards it’ (cf, j>. 
‘27). The wind, like the Avater, had its priests or 
.sorcerers. 

Of these ‘ some were also able to charm the fire and knew 
how to address the Fire-Angel by name . . . and command 
him to do no harm ’ (ib. p. 44). 

6 . Fire.—There are a number of references to 
the Lithuanian fire-cult. 

* Colehant autem ah origine LiUmanl immina ignein . . . qui 

f *er sacerdotem lingua eoruiu Zincs mmcujtatum, suhjoctis 
ignis adolehatur . . . praectpuum numen Samagitticurn erut 
ignis, quem sacrosanctum et perpetuum piilehant’ (Michov, 
loc. cit.). 

Jerome of Prague preached to peoj>le Avho wor- 
shipped a sacred, per])etual fire in a temple.. The 
priests practised clairvoyance by means of it, and 
were consulted as to the destiny of sick persons 
(cf. iEneas Sylvius, lor. rit.). Both Lasicius and 
Praetorius mention Tartois Kibirksztu, ‘ a charmer 
of sj)arks, a god Avho Avithstands lire’ (Praetorius, 
p. 32). Jugaubis is a fire-god (cf. Lsciier, ]>. 92). 
Praetorius states that fire was a female deity 
invoked as SzAveut.a Ponyke {i.e. ‘holy lady ’). In 
his tiny the Nadraviau Avomen addressed her as 
tliey raked together the tire in the evening. 

‘ Tliou Holy Lady, I will cover thee up Avell, that 
thou mayst not rage over me.’ Lasicius (p, .304) 
mentions Pole.ngahia, ‘ a gt»ddes 8 . . . Avho is he- 
liev<;d to rule over the bright hearth.’ Some 
editions t)f the Kulevala contain a ]>rayer to Panu, 
the I'irinish lire-g(»d. 'I'he Avord ‘ Pann ’ is said to 
be a LithmAuian loan-Avord and is jiossibly related 
to the Gothic fan., ‘fire.’ In the poem Panu is 
addressed as son of the sun, and begged to take 
fire up to heaven, to carry it, as a child to its 
motber, into the castle of the beloved aged lady 
{i.e. the sun), and to jilaee it there to light up the 
day. 'Fhe duties to be performed by Panu recall 
the services rendered to the sun by Dear Maria ( = 
Perkuna tete). Is it possible that this goddess is 
bleritical Avith the lire-deity, the ‘holy lady’ 
mentiomul by Praetorius? If so, the title Perkuna 
tete is intelligible, for, as avc have seen, the sacred 
lire is an important part of the cult of the thunder- 
god. In Serbian folk-songs St. Elias thetbunderer 
is often associated Avith the Virgin Mary, avIio is 
also known as ‘ Maria, veiled in lire ’ (cf. E. S. 
Krauss, Volksglauhr. und rel. Braurh der Sied- 
slaven, Munster, 1890, p. 2 f.). 

Some passages from the magic songs of the W. 
Finns are particularly interesting in this con¬ 
nexion. 

‘ Ukko of the air fi.«. the Finnish thunder-gorll Htrnc.k fire 
. . . and gave it to a girl to ronk, to be swung by n niairJen of 
the air’ (J. Aberuroinhy, The /‘re- mid Proto-historic. Finns, 
London, 1898, ii. 875). ‘ Kasi, the beautiful young girl, the fire- 

maiden of the sky, ’tis she tliat rocked the fire, swung to and 
fro the flame ’ (»7*. p. 377). ‘'Phe origin of lire in known, the 

genesis of fire (pmin) is guessed ; dear lire was o.renl ed by ( Jod. 

. . . The Virgin Mary, mother dear, the holy little serving- 
maid, ’tis slie that rocked tiie fire, that nursed the flame’((5. 
p. 378). 

7 . Stones.—Stone-worship is occasioimlly men¬ 
tioned. 

‘Saxaprodiis culta’ (8. Itostowski, quoted by A. Bruckner, 
‘Beitriigezur litauischen Mythologie,’ Arch, fur siav. Phil. ix. 
ri8.S(!j 3.7; cf. IJsener, p. 86). ' A few years ago, a Hoinewhat 

high stone not far from Gunihinen or BiKserkeim in a j^inewood. 
was considered holy, and on it the nciglihouring people offered 
money, clothes, wool’ {I’raetorius, p. 21 f.). 

8 . Mountains.—Kaukarius was a mountain-god 
(cf. Usencr, p. 93). 

9 . Animals. — I’onsecrated house-snakes were 
important Lithuanian deities corrcsj)oiuling to the 
Latin penates, ‘ Serpentes in singulis domibus 
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velut deos penates nutriebant’ (Michov, p. 618) 
See, further, Aryan Keligion, voI. ii. p. 24^ 
and Serpent-worship (Lithu-Sknc). Emhora, 

who was pastor at Mitau in the 17th cent., 
states that the Letts sacrificed a g'oafc ut cross¬ 
ways to propitiate the wolves, and to induce 
thdin to spare the flocks. Almost every kind of 
animal had its presiding deity. Austheia is 
goddess of bees, ilatainicza god of liorses, Kiaulai- 
Knikis god of swine, Baubis god of cows and oxen, 
etc. 

lo. Agriculture. — The gods connected with 
agriculture form a large and important group. 

‘The Noflravianfi, Zalovians, etc., believe that there is some¬ 
thing divine about the earth, and call it Zempattvs as male and 
Zetnynele as female j^odheacl. To this earth-deity—commotdy 
called Zemynele—they ascTiho all that which, according to the 
historians, was done by Pergtibrius, Padrynipus, Qurcho, Ausz- 
waitis and Pilwittus’ (Praetorius, p. 66). 

PergubriuH was a god of field-work (t7>. p. 25). 
Certain Churclt documents (A.D. 1530) identify 
Pilwittus witli Ceres. Padryinpns ( = Potrimpo) 
was rej)re3ent(!d, according to (irunau (tract, ii. 
ch. V.), as a young man of joyful countenance, 
crowned with ears of corn. (Qurcho was a god of 
food and drink honoured with offerings of milk 
and honey, etc. (Grunau, tract, i. ch. xevi. ; cf. 
Usener, p. 94). He is mentioned in a document of 
A.Ti. 1249. 

‘ Ydolo quern semet In anno collectis frugibus consuerunt 
conllngore et pro deo colorc, cui nomen Ourche Imposuerunt.’ 

‘ The Nadravians honour Giircho or Padrymbo under the name 
of Oabjnuga ’ (Praetorius, p. ‘22). 

Other goils of the same kind are Laukj)atis, god of 
ploughing and sowing, FVokorimos, pod of honey, 
etc. Waizganthos was a god of fruitfulness. At 
his festival in the beginning of November he was 
worshipped by virgins, who ottered up ]>rayer8 for 
the increase of the flax crop (cf. Lasieius, j). 306). 
From the passages quoted it apiiears that there was 
a tendency to confuse the various agricultural 
deities; nossiljly they were merely local forms of 
the eartn-godliead; ‘ perrnultos Zomopacios, id 
est, terrestres, ii venerantur’ (tft. ji. 300). The 
name of this deity is connected with zem/f, the 
Lithuanian word for ‘earth.’ Tt apfiear.s in various 
forms, ‘ Propter rem pecuariam Semopafes colitur ’ 
(Church Catechism, 1547). Lasiciu.s describes a 
festival of Zemiennik which took place three day.s 
before that of Waizganthos. Praetorius names the 
eartli-god Zameluks, Zemeluksztis, Zenipattys. 
There was also an earth-goddess : ‘Zemynele was 
held to be the sister of Zemepattys’ (Praetorius, 
p. 31). They received worship in common. 

On the Bhorbest day a fentival was held in honour of 
Zenipattys, ‘the pod of farms and farmhouses’ (ih. p. 66), in 
the course of which ‘each takes his broad, presses it to the 
round and speaks; "O Zeinyuatie, thou glvest us such good 
read, we thank thee for it. llclp us to cultivate our fields 
with thy blessing, and through the co-operation of Zemynele to 
receive more of thy good gifte.'” 

It is probable that the earth was originally thought 
of as female. ‘(Tabjauga’ is a feminine word, 
although this deity was addressed at his festival 
as ‘ Lord God.’ In the earliest reference to Gurcho 
his name appears in the feminine form ‘Curclie.’ 
For this change of sex we have a parallel in the 
N. European deities, Nerthus, .Njoi-ffr, Frey, 
Freyja. The subject is fully treated by H. M. 
Chadwick in The. Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), cli. x. ‘The Cult of Nerthus.’ 
Seinmesniaat, the Letti.sli goddess, corresjionding 
to Zemynele, is mentioned only in folk-songs. In 
lamentations for the dead she is referred to as the 
keeper of the ^rave (cf. Usener, p. 108). The form 
SemmesniAte is interesting (cf. Uggunsmftte, the 
fire-godde-ss). We have an exact parallel in Anglo- 
Saxon Eorffan moSr = mother of earth. 

II. Conclusion.—The religion of the Letts was 
of the same character as that of the Lithuanians, 
and the two peoples had a certain number of 


I deities in common. The chief difference between 
I them is that for Lithuanian gods we find corre- 
I sponding Lettish goddesses — Lith. Laukpatis 
/ = Lett. Laukainaat, Lith. Wejopatis = Lett 
/ Wejamaat, wind ■ mother. The most notable 
peculiarity of the religion of all the Baltic peoples 
was the large number of departmental deities 
worshipped by them. We hear of a god of grass- 
growing, of a god to be invoked for moss¬ 
gathering, and many others of the same kind. 

Litkraturb.—P eter von Dusburgr, in Scriptores Rerum 
Prussicarum, i. (Leipzig, 1861]; Simon Grunau, Prrussische 
Chronik, pt. I, [1617-21], do. 1876 ; Erasmus Stella, de Borussias 
Ant. ii.; Mathise Michov, de Sarm. Kurvp. Lit. ii. (S. 
Grynieus, Novus orlds regionum ac insulanan veteribtts tn- 
cognitarum, Basel, 1637, p, 618 flf.); J, Lasieius, de Biis Sama- 
gitaruyn cxterorumque Sarmatarum et/alsnrum Christianarum 
(Rfspuh. give Stat. Regni, Pulon. Lit. Prusa. Livun., Leyden, 

1627, ch. viii.); JEneaiS Sylvius (T’ope Lius ir.), Hist, de 
Europa, Basel, 166], ch. xxvi. ; M. Praetorius, HelicUz 
PruHaieoe, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871; W. Mannhardt, ‘Die 
lettischen Sonnenmythen,’ in ZE vii. [1876] 73-104, 20f>-‘244, 
280-3.10; H. Usener, Gdttemamen, Bonn, 1806 (which gives 
further literature). ENII) WeLSFORD. 

NATURE (Muhammadan). — i. Terms and 
definitions.—Nature is designated in Arabic by 
the word tabVah, literally ‘ stamping,’ i.e. the 
impression of form on matter, which, according to 
Aristotle (Met. 1015* 5), is only one among the 
senses of the Greek <f>v(n$, yet clearly belongs to 
his philosophy. In the early translations of his 
works tlie .Syriac Iciydn was adopted for physis ; 
the substitution of tain ah is not easily exjdained. 

The verb is used in the Qur'An in the phrase ‘ God 
has stamped upon their hearts,’ which apjv'ars to 
mean ‘has sealed up,’ and therefore belongs ton 
diflerent range of ideas. A soniewliat similar use 
of the word teba is found in the Midrash (Numbers 
Eahbilh, § 14, p. 1246, ed. Wilna, 5645), wJiore it 
stands for * eleinent ’ in the four elements, to 
which indeed the name physis may be applied, ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle (Met. 1014^ 33) ; and an even 
more .similar employment of the verb in JJ. Sank. 

S7a, where God is said to have ‘stamped ’ (taba') 
every human being with tlie seal of Adam, yet no 
two are quite alike ; i.e., the (Platonic.) idea ‘ man ’ 
is impre.s.sed on an infinite number of portions 
of matter. The Arabic word (for which other 
forms from the same root are employed) may well 
be the Hebrew verbal noun, M'hich, however, is 
not quoted in this sense ; and, though the date of 
the Hebrew texts quoted is uncertain, it is likely 
that they are pre-lslamic. In wliat is probably 
the earliest account that we possess in Arabic of 
Aristotle’s works, that in the history of Ya’qAbi 
(260 A.H.), the word already apjicars as an equiv¬ 
alent for/lAy.vw (ed. M. T. Iloutsma, Leyden, 1883, 
i. 148); and its introduction is likely to he as early 
as the 2nd cent, of Islam, since in the poems of 
Abu Tammam ([f 228 A.H.] Beyrut, 1889, p. 168) 
we find that there are already conventional equiv¬ 
alents for Aristotelian technicalities. Probably, 
then, it was coined by some Jewish Aristotelian 
employed as an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 

The definitions of nature given by Arabic philo¬ 
sophers are all traceable, though not always 
directly, to Aristotle. AJ-Farabi (Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. Uieterici, ]..eyden, 1890, p. 

60) defines tain ah as ‘ the source of motion and 
rest Avhen neither external nor voluntary.’ This, 
of course, refers to the theory of the ‘natural 
motion ’ of the four elements. Another Aristo¬ 
telian theory appears in tlie definition of Jurjani 
(Dejinitioncs, ea. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1846, p. 145): 

‘the force permeating bodies whereby the body 
reaches its perfection.’ In the astrological philo¬ 
sophy of the IkhwAn al-^afA (Bombay, 1305, li. 88) 
it 18 defined as ‘ the force of the universal astral 
soul, which permeates all bodies that are below 
the sphere of the Moon from the globe of the 
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Aether down to the centre of the Earth,’ or ‘ the 
operation of the Great Man,’ i.e. the world. 
More ordinarily the meaning of nature ia inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the Physics^ enumer¬ 
ated by Avicenna {Kitdb al-NaJ&t, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78) as ‘ existing bodies in so far as they are subject 
to rest, motion, and change.’ This is copied by 
al-Ghazali (Maqa^id al-Faldsifah, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78). At times the word ^ahi'ah is used like 
‘nature’ in the modern languages for the sum 
total of phenomena (e.< 7 ., in Ijikmat al-Am, Kazan, 
1904, i. 83). 

2. Nature and deity.—In spite of the close atten¬ 
tion given by the Islamic philosophers to the 
problem of determinism, it does not apnear that 
many thought of nature as a power inaependent 
of the Deity; their rea.soning deals ratlier with 
‘natures,’ i.e. the properties of kinds, or causes 
which produce effects either in the things them¬ 
selves (as the dryness and heat of fire) or in other 
things (as comoustion in what comes near lire ; 
see'AlJl al-din Tusi, Kitdb al-Dhakhirah^ Hydera¬ 
bad, n.d., p. 2‘20). Those who maintained the 
uniformity of nature in the sense that these 
properties were invariable and immutable denied 
the miracles; it was possible to reidy that these 
properties were customary, but could not be known 
to be invariable, and therefore the miracles were 
credible. Hence the name for such events is 
khawdrig, ‘ violations,’ not of natural order but of 
custom (adah), as though uniformity went no 
fartlier. So al-Ghazilll {Al-Madnurv oihi, Cairo, 
n.d., n. 18) declares that violation of custom is not 
iiuiredible, his illustration being the speed with 
which lire melts minerals as opposed to the length 
of time taken by sunshine to produce the sanje 
effect. 7’ho work of a prophet may compare in 
ollicacy with the former, at any rate where the 
miracle can bo des<*,rihed as an accelerated natural 
process. This illustration very clearly ignores 
what are called ‘laws of nature,’ for which, indeed, 
the language has no proper equivalent, and of 
which it is likely that the Muslim consciousness is 
very slight. Thus, numerous travellers tell us 
that there is a wide-spread belief in the possibility 
of four years’ gestation, and quite serious writers 
make men live for periods of two or three hundred 
years. 

The classical discussion of this subject is in the 
Tahdfut al-Faldsifah of al-Ghazali, whom Averroes 
attempted to answer (Cairo, 130‘2, i. 98-10‘2, ii. 
68 - 73). Ghazilli admits the possibility that a book 
might turn into a man, or that vessels of common 
material in a house might turn into gold. He can 
scarcely avoid the assumption, however (which he 
endeavours to refute), of a constant relation be¬ 
tween causes and effects, and Averroes, as usual, 
seems no match for him in reasoning power. 

ITobably nature has theological importance in 
the theory of kardmdt, or ‘ spontaneous miracles ’ 
—violations of order which are not the acts of 
prophets, but occur for the gloriheation of saints. 
The Mu'tazilites, indeed, attempted to get rid of 
these and make all recorded cases miracles per¬ 
formed by prophets, while the orthodox view, 
that they are seen only by saints like those for 
whose benefit they are wrought and that the latter 
ought to disown them {Baiir al-kaldm, Cairo, 1329, 
p. 61), evinces some desire to restrict or get rid of 
them. It is clear that in the stories told of clouds 
shading the Prophet and the like the fundamental 
idea is that of animism, i.e. that nature behaved 
to the Prophet as though it possesjued intelligence, 
and the difference of these supposed occurrences 
from miracles lies in their spontaneity. On the 
other hand, the lives of the saints show no lack of 
miracles that were not spontaneous, but exhibitions 
of these persons’ extraordinary powers. The 


spontaneons occurrences are at times not in order 
to do honour to any one, but for the contrary 
purjHise. When a paralytic girl was given some 
bread baked with a fire of I bn 'Arabi’s Fu^ al- 
jf^ikam, she recovered (AVUrn al-Sh&rnikhy Cairo, 
1328, p. 381). 

3 . Nature and man. —As applied to man the 
word ‘nature’ and its equivalent may either 
signify involuntary activities (Jurjani, ed. Fliigel, 
p. 145) or any proclivities (Hariri, Maqdnidt, ed. 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, 1822, p. 319) ; it 
may stand for ‘ all the qualities bad and good 
compounded in a man from which he can scarcely 
depart’ (Ibn al-Athir, Nihuyah, Cairo, 1311, iii. 
31). Its use in the latter sense is illustrated by 
the tradition, ‘a believ^er may be stamped witn 
any quality except treason and mendacity ’ {ib.). 

‘ Natural theology,’ in the sense of arguing from 
nature to the existence of a Creator, is said (prob¬ 
ably with justice) to be recommended in the 
Quran, and Islamic writers of diflerent ages have 
endeavoured to carry out this injunction. The 
most famous essay in this line is the liisdlah of 
Ibn Tufail (b. 494 A.H.), which has frequently 
been edited and translated. The same Quranic 
passages are alleged in justification of scientific 
treatises of various sorts—c.^., the ‘Wonders of 
Creation’ of Qazwini (764 A.H.). Writers of our 
time similarly claim physical science as an essenti¬ 
ally Islamic study, and even extend the name 
‘ Muslims’ to all who are engaged in its pursuit. 

4 . Appreciation of nature. — Admiration of 
natural beauty is not unrepresented in Islftmic 
works, but is probably less common than in the 
literature of Eurone or India. A combination of 
the expression of this sentinumt with the physico- 
theological argument is to be found in the treatise 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa, published and translated 
by F. Dieterici with* the title, Der Streit zwischen 
Thier und Menach (Berlin, 1858). The sentiment 
is also exi)reBsed in the poetical and semi-poetical 
literature ; the descriptions of the camel, the horse, 
the wild ass, etc., with which the early poetrj" 
abounds come under this category. 

5 . Nature-worship.—Worship of nature, in the 
sense of the ascription to natural objects of divine 
attributes, is so absolutely in ijontradiction to the 
^irit of Islam that it has properly no place therein. 
The only form which it can with any propriety 
take is pantheism, by so straining the doctrine of 
the divine unity as to make all nature God. And 
this form it took with the Sufi thinkers, of whom 
none expresses the idea more boldly than Ibn 'Arabi 
(586 A.H.) : 

‘The perfectly wise is he who sees in every object of worship 
a revelation of the Truth, wherein he can be worshipped ; and 
for this reason they call all such objects Ood, toffether with 
their proper name, whether stone, tree, aniiiial, man, star or 
angel; such latter name being that of the i»ersonality therein. 
Divinity is a ruTiA, supposed by the worshipper to be the rank 
of his particular object of worship, whereas in reality it is the 
mode whereby the Truth is revealed to the vision of the parti¬ 
cular worshipper, who reverences this oblect of worship in 
this particular revelation' {FufU9 al-Uikam, Cairo, 1300, 
p. 890). 

Hence even the fetish-worsliipper worships God. 
This extraordinary doctrine found comparatively 
few adherents, and could not be professed with 
safety ; nor can Islftm bo charged with encouraging 
fetish-worship except in the kissing of the Black 
Stone, tlie retention of which is said to have given 
oft'ence to some of the early chami)ionB of the 
system. The charge of moon-worship that has been 
brought against Muhammad appears to he ground¬ 
less. Planet-worship is found in certain magical 
incantations, but these are not properly Islamic. 
Cases of veneration paid to trees occur in various 
Isl&mic communities (see I. Goldzilier, Muhamrned- 
anische Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 349-352), yet it 
is doubtful whether this can with jmstice be called 
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worship ; it would seem that the tree in many 
cases is brought into connexion with some saint, 
real or imaginary, who is the ostensible and jirob- 
ably the real object of veneration. Of the worship 
of sprinj^^s or rivers it is hard to find any trace ; Ibn 
Tyas, however, records in the year 866 A.H. 
((Jairo, i:ni, ii. 74) that, after various services of 
intercession to Allah liad failed to produce a rise 
in the Nile, recourse was had to the expedient of 
inakin;^' all existing members of the 'Abbasid 
family sip some water and then discharge it into 
a vessel whieb was emptied into the basin of 
the Niloraeter, and this process liad the desired 
cflect. 

lin'KRATtTRR.—066 the sourccs cited throughout the article. 

D. S, Makgoliouth. 

NATURE (Persian).—The A vesta has no word 
directly corresponding to our ‘ nature,’ but the idea 
of c<tHnios is expressed by the term ahhuy ‘ tlie two 
Worlds ’ (dual, of aiihu), viz. ‘ the.corporeal and the 
spiritual existence’ {Yasna^ xxviii. 2), the real and 
tiie ideal world. This universe, as c.reated by 
Ahura Mazda, forms a system founded on the 
principle of purity, or riglitfsiusness (ashn^ persoiii- 
lied in the archangel Aslia Vahislita), Avliich is 
identical with Mazda’s will and in fact rules in the 
world as a moral and physical law of nature. 
Mazda himself cannot ojierate except according to 
Asha; on the other hand, he cannot realize his 
will immediately on account of the system of 
Amesha Spentas, a theological parallel to the 
jiolitical sy.st<mi of satraps. The Amesha Spentas 
work a,s practical functionaries executing the divine 
designs in the world. 'Phe terrestrial sphere is 
divided into several territories every one of which 
is presided over by an Amesha Spenta, this genius 
being in some way identical with the province of 
nature governed by him and designated with his 
name. Using a technical term, the Avesta, how¬ 
ever, calls the Amesha Spenta ‘inspector’ (rntu) 
of his domain, which he governs, not on his 
own behalf, hut oxelusively in the name of Mazda. 
Thus Voliu Mano is .tli® rdiu of the cattle, Asha 
Vahi.shta of the lire, Arniaiti of the earth, Kshathra 
Vairiya of metals, Haurvatat of the water, and 
Amoretiit of plants. Together the Amesha Spentas 
preside ovtu the whole of nature, and take care 
that it ‘ may not decuiy or perish ’; their task is 
the ‘ advanceinentof living beings’ {Jraddt gdct/dlm, 
a characteristic term in Avesta, inilicating its high 
appreciation of nature; and practical life). 

So far the Zoroastrian theology as knowm from 
the Gdthds ; but besides this system Ave Hud in the 
younger Avesta, esjiecially in the Yashts, a great 
number of nature-gods, some of them still r(;igning 
as old Aryan divinities from pre-Zoroastrian times, 
oth(;rs as jeopvilar deities of a later period. Mithra 
as a sun-god ( Yt. x.) is also mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns; the water-god, Apftiii Napat (Yt. xix.), is 
li)vewi.se well known from Indian religion; hut 
most of the nature-gods are introduced into tlie 
Persian pantlieon later. The go(l<less of water and 
fertility, Ardvi Sura, Ariftliita (F.v. Ixv, ; Yt. v.), 
seems to he identical wdth the Semitic (originally 
Hittite?) Astarte ; the star-god, Tishtriya (Sirius), 
to AA'hom Ydfiht viii. is dedicated, is perhaps a 
divinity of l}al)ylotuan origin. The quite natural¬ 
istic hymn to the moon (17. vii.) seems to be very 
late. All these gods act in the drama of nature 
broadly described in the Yashts in a mythological 
manner which is quite dilieront from the abstract 
theology of the Gdthds. 

Peculiar to Iranian worship is the cult of the 
elements wdthoutany personilication—earth, water, 
fire, etc.—as poAvers of purity and instrument for 
the purification of the Avorld. The holy fire (Atar) 
is the most important of them, Avorking—or fight¬ 
ing—against demons and impurity not only as 


altar-fire hut also as hearth-fire and an element of 
nature. Atar’s battle with the demons, especially 
the dragon Dahaka, is described in Yasht xix. The 
practic^ task and the moral duty of man are to 
assist and advance the pure elements of nature in 
the great conflict between ^ood and evil spirits in 
the world. The eschatological ideal of Zoroastrian 
religion is the restoration of pure nature, when 
Ahura Mazda has conquered Ahriman in the last 
battle. On the whole, the Avesta religion may ho 
designated a practical nature-worship, realized not 
only in the form of cult and theology, but also by 
means of culture and moral activity. 

LrTKRATURK.—Scf the g-cneral works on Avesta religion by 
J. Darmesteter, iitudes »ur VA vesta, I’aris, 1883, Essais nrien- 
taux, do. 1883, ‘The Zend Avesta,' in SHE iv.!^ I189ri|, xxiii. 
[1883]; F. Justi, ‘ Die alteste iran. Religion nnd ihr StifterZara- 
thuatra.'in PJB Ixxxviii. [1897]; A. Vrw. Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Relig^ion,' in GlrP ii, [1904] (512 ff.: E. Lehmann, ZarathusMra, 
2 voIb., C)openhag-en, 18!)5)-1902 ; J, H. Moulton, Early Zoroas¬ 
trianism, London, 1918. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
PariB, 1877, treats the iirobleni in a rather Bpeculative way ; his 
introdmrtiona to the single Yashts in Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 
1893), iii., and esp. to his tr. of the Vendiddd (SHE i v.t’), are more 
cautious and instructive. E. LkHMANN. 

NATURE (Roman).— I. Introduction. —Before 
we can undertake the diseus.sion of nature in the 
intellectual and religious experience of tlie Romans, 
Ave must get a clear idea of Avhere the Romans 
drew the line dividing nature from that which was 
not nature. It would be more accurate to say the 
line hetAveen natura and non-natura, for, although 
wo have borrowed ‘ nature ’ from natura, the two 
words do not carry exactly the same meanings. 
Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in 
Terence, Ad., 126, 902), i.e. the process by which 
living objects come into being. Since after a 
fashion things without life come into being, they 
can metaphorically he said to be bom. That these 
processes are only individuals in their own special 
series, and that each series is itself one of a count¬ 
less number, are matters of elementary observa¬ 
tion. Realization of these facts on the part of 
the Romans so extended the meaning of natura 
that it came at length to stand foi' the grand 
aggregate of the processes of becoming. But this 
aggregate was interpreted in two Avays. 

(а) Jiy the philosopher it was understood as the 
entire universe, itself an immeasurably large pro¬ 
cess AAdiich initiated and directed the indiiidual 
pro(;esses eotin)osing it. So Marcus Aurelius ex¬ 
claims : ‘ O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’^ 
Such a conception as that involved here tends to 
ohlberate the lino between nature ami man, and 
ultimately results in a pessimistic philosophy. Tc 
Lucretius man is only a particle in a universe 
of particles Avhose entire tendency is downward 
towards dissolution, Man is as helpless as a clod 
against the inevitable decree that 

‘No Hingle thJnjy abidea ; but all thiuffa flow. 

Fragment to fragment clings—tlie things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degreoB 

They melt, and are no more the thitigs we know.’a 
But, as the Lucretian philosophy was Roman only 
by naturalization, so to speak, it is not our chief 
concern here. 

(б) To the average Roman, on the other hand, 
the grand aggregate, natura, was not so much a 
single objective reality as a term. As such, it 
conveniently summed up those innumerahle pro¬ 
cesses of life, motion, ana change which the senses 
of man could perceive. But it was not the one 
efficient cause of all these processes; rather, each 
process or group of cognate processes had its own 
specific cause, and all of these many causes were 
alike marked by a certain regularity and by an 

1 Comm. iv. 28. 

* W. H. MaJlook, Lucretius on Life and Death, London, 1900, 

p. 16 . 
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essential independence of human initiative.* Of 
the three marks of the natural just noted the last 
stood out most prominently in the consciousness. 
The mere mention of natura implied a contradic¬ 
tory homo. Of course, the Roman would admit 
that man is one of nature’s works, yet he habitu¬ 
ally thought of him as an apparently free agent 
outside of and in more or less opposition to nature. 

2 . Sources of information. — As regards the 
sources of our information as to the attitude of 
the Roman masses towards nature, there is a real 
difficulty in the fact that they almost wholly con¬ 
sist of the works of the litterati, whose peculiar 
training and manner of life dissociated them in a 
large part from the daily experiences of the popu¬ 
lace. Few of the vast number of extant sepulchral 
inscriptions are of service in this field, except 
j)erhnp 8 negatively. Yet we are not absolutely in 
the dark. By taking account of casual remarks of 
authors and by making simple inferences from 
well-attested manners and customs, we can at least 
approximate to the popular point of view. More¬ 
over, the success of such nature-literature as that 
of Tibullus, Vergil, and Horace is plain testimony 
that these authors did not have to create ah ovo, 
but had ready to hand a generally sympathetic 
public. Their writings are, therefore, at once 
reflexions and enlargements of the views of the 
masses. 

3 . Roman regard for phenomena apart from 
their religious significance.—(«) 2'he land. —As 
the early Italian depended almost wholly on the 
land for his subsistence, one must expect to find 
here his most intimate touch with nature. The 
field cleared from the forest, tilled, sown, and 
reaped with his own hands, was the most precious 
thing that he possessed. What beauty it had for 
him at first was the beauty of utility and of owner¬ 
ship, but it was at once the source of his patriotism 
and of his ultimate Jove of landscape for its own 
sakc.^ 

But the bond between man and nature could not 
endure unless it gave man a present profit and 
promises for its continuance. Here it was that 
the native Roman philosophy, elaborated in the 
fields, opposed the Grecian philosophy of Lucretius. 
As Vergil propounds it, it is a philosophy of hope. 
Juppiter himself ordained that tillage should be 
hard, so that the skill of man might be whetted.* 
The course of nature might be downward, but 
man is free to contend against it. Mildew, 
thistles, cranes, weevil, and drought might come, 
yet to patient toil iustissima tellits was generous 
of her bounty. The man with the mattock was 
the mainstay of the Republic.^ This was the 
moral of the Georgies. 

Horace’s view of nature is substantially that of 
Vergil. For him, too, there is no pride compar¬ 
able to the pride of the freehold. Ofellus, though 
‘rusticus abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva,’® 
was nevertheless the most contented and most 
desirable type of Roman citizen. Here Horace 
strikes the rather cold note of policy. Vergil, on 
the contrary, seems always to cry as with the 
accents of a Hebrew prophet; * Return to the 
jdough and to the reaping-hook, “ for blessed is 
he who hath known the rural deities.”’* 

Tibullus, unlike the two former poets, was a son 
of the city, and, like so many of his kind, had 
grown tired of city life. On his estate near 

1 In the Ii(!rht of this belief are to be interpreted the famous 
words of Verjfil: ‘ Happy is he who has been able to trace out 
the causes of thing's ’ {Qeorg. ii. 490). 

2 ‘ The old connection between the love of the land and the 
love of our land . . , was to Vergil an absolutely real fact' 
(Countess Evelyn Martinengfo-Oesaresco, The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets, p. 140). 

* See Oeorg. 1. 121-128. * Tb. 1. 118 ff., il. 468-474. 

B SaA. n. ii. 2 f. 6 Oeorg. il. 498. 


Prseneste he learned to feel nature’s healing power 
and to see her as the real builder of the Roman 
strength. In his opinion, no people could exist 
aloof from her and truly live. The worst that lie 
could say of Hades was ‘ there are no fields of 
harvest below, no cultivated vineyanis.’* 

The same Roman view may be observed also in 
prose-writers like Cato, Varro, and Cicero- In 
the de Senectute the descriptions of the charms of 
both wild and rustic nature often border closely 
on the poetical. 

Thus far we have noted the utilitarian bond 
between the Italian and nature, and we have 
treated it at some length because an understand¬ 
ing of it is essential to an appreciation of the poets’ 
occasional rhapsodies on this theme. Now and 
again they seem to strike that full note of modern 
romanticism, the poetic fallacy. But a deeper 
reading discloses the fact that they have not 
advanced beyond the juvenile stage of thought 
expressed in the opening lines of Bryant’s 
2'hanatopsis: 

' To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various languat^e.’ 

The language which she speaks to them is depart¬ 
mental, and not universal. The trees speak, the 
fields speak, the water-courses speak, Wt they 
speak singly and in their own several tongues. 
Lucretius comes the nearest to hearing the choral 
voice of nature, but ho hears it as the di.sciple of 
a Grecian doctrine, and not as a Roman. But 
no Roman poet, nor, indeed, any ancient, ever 
quite attained that point of view of nature and 
that power of seeing a world in detail which we 
observe in Shelley’s dirge beginning ‘ Rough wind 
that moanest loud,’ and in Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in 
the crannied wall.’ 

Closely allied with ‘tilth and vineyard’ in the 
Roman economy were flowers, trees, and domestic 
animals. From the earliest times flowers were 
sought and grown for their beauty and fragrance 
and for the making of garlands to be used in 
decoration and in religious rites. Poets often 
alluded to the favourite varieties, but gave none 
of them a place in romance until the time of the 
Elocutio Novella. The true use of a flower was as 
a symbol of the fertility and beauty of nature. 
Of course, the fruit-bearing trees meant much to 
the Roman in both literature and life. But he 
admired other sorts of trees as well—the elm for 
its service to the vine, the pine for its timber, the 
oak, ilex, beech, pojilar, and others for their shade. 
The Roman poets give us many touching pictures 
of the domestic animals, especially those that share 
the labours of life with man. Horace, in his lines 
‘ Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis,’* exhibits for the ox the sympathy 
of a Troy on or Horatio Walker. 

(6) 2'he sky .—The sky, the celestial bodies, and 
all the phenomena of weather had much smnifi- 
cance for the Italian peasant and sliepherd. These 
were the mysterious powers which with varying 
directness controlled m large part the conditions 
of his crops and pastures. Tlie sun, moon, and 
stars were considered only in their physical aspects. 
Most of the literary epithets of the sun refer to its 
light or its heat. The group relating to light is 
much the larger, no doubt for the reason that at 
its source it appears to be constant. The sun’s 
perceptible heat, on the other hand, is variable, 
and there seems to be some grouml for believing 
that the Romans did not regard the sun as the 
only source of atmospheric heat. In their ignor¬ 
ance of the causes of air-currents they held the 
winds to be independent phenomena, if not inde¬ 
pendent agents; hence their frequent personaliza- 
11 , zi. 86. 3 Odes, in. vl. 41-48. 
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tion. Moreover, os the temperatures of the year 
shifted with the march of the constellations, the 
easy, though fallacious, deduction was made that 
the latter were the cause of the former. This 
explains the sifcndicance of the days when the dog- 
star is in the n8(;endant. The greater prominence 
of tlte stars over the moon in J^atin poetry lies 
perhaps in their importance as the common calendar 
of the seasons. The phases of the moon mark but 
brief periods and have therefore much less bearing 
on agricultxiral pursuits. 

Of the seasons spring and winter receive the 
most frequent mention. In fact, one might say 
that to the Italian they are the only seasons, 
summer and autumn being only continuations of 
soring. Over spring alone was any deep emotion 
siiowu.^ Winter was the period of sterility and 
idleness, and was tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

Clouds were always looked upon as potential 
evils, for, althougli they brought the helpful rain, 
they could also bring flood or even hail. 

(c) Springs and streams. —Springs and small 
streams were very close to the life of the common 
peoi)le. The few large rivers, like the Po and 
the Tiber, were viewed with awe rather than with 
allection. Being turbid, they were useless for 
drinking, and they ran at too low a level to be 
of service in iriigation. Horace’s love for the 
Fountain of Bnndusia'-' is representative of that 
of the j)Oj)ulace of Italy for the myriad other 
springs of the land.® 

R. A. Lanciani has said that the Romans were 
not attracted by lakes.* The statement is alto¬ 
gether too sweeping. That they received less 
attention than rivers is evident, but this may be 
explained by their inferiority as a moans of sus¬ 
taining the life of man. At all events, a sure 
proof that the Romans were at least not insensible 
to their charms is seen in the fact that their shores 
were often chosen as the sites of Homan villas.® 

{d) The sea. —In order to understand the attitude 
of the Roman towards the sea all that we nee<l to 
know is that he was incurably a landsman. What 
little of his living came from the sea was practi¬ 
cally negligible. The sailor and the mercliarit- 
captain he regarded as grasping and unduly adven¬ 
turous. The sea was not meant for man. Even 
in a calm it was treacherous. So capricious w'as 
it that the Roman endowed it with human moods 
and passions. It was the world’s greatest symbol 
of destruction.* 

{e) Mountains. —To the Roman the most striking 
feature of the higher mountains was their barren¬ 
ness ; they were useless for shepherd and farmer 
alike. Tliey approximated the intolerable condi¬ 
tions of winter. They were the home of the wolf 
and the bear. If they had any appeal at all, it 
was ‘ as a graceful definition of tlie horizon, or 
framing of the landscape,’"^ or through long 
association. In the de Amicitia Laelius concedes 
that on this condition one can actually come to 
love even mountains and forests." In Lucretius, 
on the contrary, we observe such a rich variety 
of allusions to the mountains that we cannot 
but think that for him they came very near to 
possessing what we sentimental moderns call 
moods. 

(/) Wild animals. —To the fiercer animals of the 

1 Hor. Od<M, I. iv. 1. a /&. xHi. 

® IjonginuB (de Subl. xxxr.) argued affalnst the narrow Roman 
view. 
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wilds the Roman gave short shrift as the enemies 
of man. The noble beauty of the lion and the 
rugged majesty^ of the wolf were lost in bitter 
antagonism. In one of his letters Cicero tells a 
friend that the spectators at the opening of 
Pompey’s theatre seemed to entertain a feeling of 
kinship for the elephants mutilated and killed 
before their eyes.‘ This was, indeed, very un¬ 
usual, but may be attributed to a general know¬ 
ledge that the elephant was often a useful servant 
of man. Many a Roman would shed copious tears 
over the death of a pet who could loolc with no 
other emotion than that of joy on the butchery of 
scores of wild beasts. The pet was his own; the 
personal element was paramount. 

(< 7 ) Under world. —For the Roman’s regard for 
subterranean phenomena see 5 {d) below. 

4 . Deities and cults.—The chief sources of our 
knowledge of the Roman deities and cults are the 
so-called Calendar of Numa, writers like Varro 
and Verrius Flaccus, myths, scattered notices in 
the literary authors, the anti-pagan diatribes of 
the Church Fathers, arclucology, and anthropology. 
To appraise these sources severally is impossible 
at present. Suffice it to say in reference to 
myths that, influenced as they are by Greek 
models, they must be treated with special caution, 
although Otto and Pais have demonstrated that 
they contain a much larger element purely Roman 
in origin than was formerly allowed. 

The distinctively Roman religion belonged, at the 
earliest period to which we can trace it, to the pre- 
aniniistic stage of thought. Natural objects and 
phenomena, and objects of a natural origin re- 
sbaped by man for bis uses, were worshipped in 
themselves. Their powers were gauged and classi¬ 
fied as these objects served as helps or hindrances 
to human well-being. Although the powers were 
in the main constant o.nd regular, there was a 
certain mysterious margin in which they were 
inconstant and irregular. At first they can have 
been no more than mere infections, so to speak, 
benign or malignant in their eflects, but in time 
the infections were condensed into special forces 
regarded as resident in the objects but in a certain 
.sense independent of them and of one another. 
These forces were the numina. The Roman was 
now in the animistic stage of religious thought. 

The 8 te}> from numen to deity was not immedi¬ 
ate. At best the numen was still little more than 
a ‘ magic potence ’ and lacked much of being a 
real nu7nen, an expression of will (cf. -nuere, ‘ to 
express will’; adnuere^ ‘to signify assent’). It 
was in the above-mentioned margin of diflerence 
between the regular and irregular manifestations 
of ‘magic potence’ that the pos.sibilitie 8 for the 
transition were found. Tiie variations could be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
were due to the activities of powers analogous in 
their freedom of initiative to human wills. Many 
of the numina were therefore conceived as wills, 
but the majority remained simply ‘ functional 
spirits with will-power.’* To the Roman, how¬ 
ever, they were ail gods. 

It is probable that to the masses the gods were 
long without names, so vaguely were they con¬ 
ceived. Yet the growth of local cults and the 
invention of cult-epithets by the priests soon gave 
them names as well as a ‘local habitation.’ But 
the Roman could never wholly emerge from his 
primitive indefiniteness in this respect, for he was 
always more or less fearful that in calling upon a 
god he might ^eak the wrong name and thus fail 
in his petition.* Many of the names were origin- 

1 Fam. vn. i. 3. 

»Of. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience qf the 
Roman People, pp. 118-120. 
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ally adjectival, but in time thev became genuine 
proper nouns, and as such tended to transfer to the 
gods whom they designated at least an adumbra¬ 
tion of personality. 

5 . Individual gods.—In the following discussion 
of the individu^ gods we shall exclude those of 
other tlian Italic provenance and also those of this 
provenance that are representative of man singly 
or collectively, living or dead, and of his activities 
and creations. The order of treatment to be 
observed will be based as far as possible on the 
sequence of the Koman’s interests in natural 
phenomena. 

(tt) Gods of the sky^ atmosphere, and time .— 
Juppiter (lovis, Diovis, Dius, Diespiter) was the 
chief god of all the Italic stocks. He was the sky- 
god, or, bettor, the sky itself together with its 
phenomena, especially that of light. This would 
explain the absence or cults of the sun, moon, and 
stars among the early Italians. His importance to 
the farmer is obvious when one considers that the 
conditions of the various crops depend directly 
upon weather and light. The god Liber was an 
independent development from Juppiter Liber, 
and had to do with the fertilization of the seed of 
plants and animals. 

Juppiter showed his power in the thunder, 
lightning, and rain, and, in fact, was thought to 
desciend in person in the lightning-bolt; hence his 
^ithets Fulgur and Fulmen. The cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius was api>arently a lightning-cult in origin, 
whatever it was later. The silex known as 
Juppiter Lapis is generally explained as a celt, i.e. 
a tlmnderbolt, but there now seems to be good 
reason for believing that it was a flint knife 
symbolizing the act of killing. The name of 
Juppiter was applied to it in order to give it moral 
authority.^ As the rain-god, Juppiter was known 
as Pluvius, Pluvialis, and Elicius, and, as god of 
the night-heavens, as Summanus. He is one of 
the few nature-gods of the Romans who took on 
moral attributes. As the numen who has a 
universal survey over boundaries between pro])er- 
tios, ho acquired the title of Terminus—a title 
which was later detached and given an individual 
identity. As Dius Fidius, he was the ever¬ 
present witness of men’s observance of their 
pledges. To the Roman mind he seemed to sum 
up the positive powers of all the other numina. 

Janus, as Consevius, the power which brings 
the young to the light of day, may be considered 
as a nature-god. Closely aUied with him is the 
feminine divinity, Mater Matuta, who 

‘Tempore . . . certo roseam . . . per oros 
aeUicris Auroram deferet, et lumlua pandit.’* 

She was a divinity of birth as well as of light. 

The gods of the seasons were relatively incon¬ 
spicuous. For the name of Angerona the ancients 
had many bizarre explanations. Mommsen is 
probably right in inferring from the occurrence of 
her festival on December 21 that she represented 
the turning of the year, yiie was thus a dupli¬ 
cate of Anna Perenna. The god Vertumnus is 
known only vaguely. From his function of pre¬ 
siding progressively over blossoms and maturing 
fruit we conclude that he was a god of the chang¬ 
ing year. 

(6) Gods of human life, earth, agriculture, and 
herding, —The Genius of man and the Juno of 
woman may be classed as nature-gods because 
they represent functional powers non-human in 
origin. Genius is the procreative function of the 
mdividual man in its aspect as a numen, and Juno 
is that of the individual woman. From indi- 
‘Proserpina, seive Salviam deioere oportet’ (Fox, 'John 
Hopkins Tabellat Dejixionum,’ AJPh xxxm. 1. [1912] Suppl., 

p. 16). 
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viduals the names were extended to the two sexes 
so as to include their collective lives and interests. 
lJut, owing to the great diversity of men’s activi¬ 
ties as compared with the few of women. Genius 
never stood out os a single independent figure like 
Juno. Juno presided over the successive stages of 
growth of the child from conception to birth. Her 
union with Jui)j)iter was comparatively late. 

Ceres belongs to the oldest stratum of Italic 
gods. She was the protectress of the crops from 
seeding till harvest. At her spring festival, the 
Cerialia, she was invoked to grant healthy growth. 
Her relation to the production of the chief staple 
foods of the populace clearly accounts for the fact 
that her cult was peculiarly plebeian. 

Tellus, or Tellus Mater, was also of the oldest 
stratum of divinities. She wa.s really Mother 
Earth, but in the narrow sphere of agriculture she 
was the seed-field which received and fosteretl the 
seed cast upon her bosom. The increasing ])romi- 
nence of the cults of Demeter and her circle thrust 
Tellus more and more into the background until 
finally she vanished as a name. But under the 
name of Terra Mater she reappeared later, and it 
is probable that the Dea Dia oi the Arval ritual is 
no other than Tellus herself. In certain rites she 
was the representative of the under world.' 

Saturnus (earlier, Steturnus, from severe, ‘ to sow *) 
occupied so important a place among the oldest 
Italic divinities that Italy was sometimes called 
Saturnia. His primitive function was apparently 
to preside over the sowing of the grain, but gradu¬ 
ally he acquired oversiglit over other agricultural 
operations. The central i)urpose of his festival, 
the Saturnalia, was to secure proper germination 
of the seed sow n at the winter sowing. By a sort 
of contamination he acquired his chthonic character¬ 
istics from his con.sort Oi)s. Only in the legends 
which identify him with Kronos and make him the 
ruler of the (iolden Age is he endowed with moral 
characteristics. 

Another ancient god of agriculture was Consus. 
His name, connected with conc/e^'e, * to store,’ jilainly 
shows that he had to do with the garnering of 
the fruits of the field. The underground location 
of his altar at Rome symbolized the practice of 
storing corn in pits. Intimately connected with 
Consus was Op.s, who, as (k)nsiva, was the embodi¬ 
ment of an abundant harvest rather than a divinity 
of the earth. As Opifera, she guarded the granaries 
against lire. 

Scholars are divided as to the primitive nature 
of Mars (Mavors, Marspiter, Maspiter, Etr. Maris), 
a god common to all the Italic peoples. Some hold 
that he was always and only a god of war ; others 
that he was originally a god of vegetation and of 
the border-lands between the fields and the wild. 
Certainly his association with the wolf, the wood¬ 
pecker, and the ox points to this double relation. 
C^uirinus was at first a local epithet of Mars 
peculiar to the Quirinal Hill. 

With the possible excyition of Juppiter, no god 
is so representative of Roman nature-worship as 
Faunu* {at. fauere, ‘to regard with favour’). His 
attributes and the position of his priesthood are 
marks of his being a concejition of the earliest 
period. He is the kindly spirit of the woods and 
fields who brings fertility to the crops and herds, 
and to the latter protection from the wolves. In 
the hamlets he was the deus agrestis par excellence. 
As a wood-god he exhibited a twofold nature. He 
was the speaker of the mysterious voices of the 
forest. Late legends said tnat he cast his oracular 
utterances into verse and thus became the inventor 
of poetry. He was also, in the popular conception, 
a mischievous sprite who brought the nightmare 

1 Of. CIL Vi. 16493 ; oi. ib, xll. 1932 ; A. Dleterlch, MutUi 
Brde;\ Leipzig', 1918, passim. 
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(iTicuhus), and who, oa Inuus, copulated with the 
beasts in the lield. Fauna, as his wife or daughter 
or sister, shared his power of bestowing fertility. 

Silvaniis, as the aajoctival form of his name indi¬ 
cates, was H s(:i(m of an older god, probably either 
Faunus Silvicola' or Mars.* At all events he 
emhodied cliaracteristics of both of these gods, 
lie was cliiolly a god of the woods, pror/itious to 
the hunter and shepherd and to the larmstoad 
reclaimed from the forest. By an extension of his 
functions he became j>atron of the hou.se, of gardens, 
and of narks. His cult was wholly private and 
consisteu of a very simple open-air ritual. 

Diana was a goddess common to central Italy, 
but e.sj)ecially prominent in Latium and its vicinity. 
Her cult on the A ventine was simply a transference 
of that of Aricia. From her association here with 
the spring-nymph Flgeria, who aided w'omen in 
child-birtn, anu with Virbius, a male divinity of 
apjiarently like function, and from the connexion 
or women with her cult on the Aventine we indge 
that she too was primitively a goddess of child-birth. 
This function was later ohscured through her 
identili(;ation with the Greek Artemis, when she 
became the ‘ huntress-goddess chaste and fair.’ 

By nativity Venus was purely Italian. Her 
name seems first to have signified charm in <^eneral, 
then the charm and bloom of nature, and finally 
the god(h5ss j)residing in this sphere. She fostered 
the growth of the vine and of plants in market- 
gardens. Her native career was cut short by her 
contact and subsequent identification with Aphro¬ 
dite, the goddess of love. 

h'ortuna, or better, Fors Fortuna, w'as a nature- 
goddess so far as she represented a force beyond the 
control of man. Perhaps the earliest conc-eiition 
of her is as the incalculable element w'hich adjusts 
the conditions of the harvest. Her union with 
Mater Matuta and her cult at Pramoste reveal her 
as a tviutien which determined the destiny of women 
in child-birth. In her highest development she 
appeared as the incorporate will of the gods, and 
therefore as an ethical force. 

With the spring festival of the Parilia (from 
Palilia, by dissimilation) was connected a divinity 
called Pales (designated variously as male or 
female), who granted fecundity to the herds. 

The worship of the trees belongs more properly 
to the study of pre-animism or fetishism than 
to that of nature-gods. There were, however, two 
trees in Rome to which the Romans accorded 
honours that were almo.st divine : these were the 
oak of Juppiter Ferotrius on the Capitoline and 
the Ficus Kuminalis on the slopes of the Palatine. 

The plebeian host of the Sondergbtter is too largo 
for us to discuss at length (see Aryan Rkligion, 
vol. ii. p. 31 f.). Those that spiritualize human 
acts, like Messor, Convector, Saritor, and so forth, 
can be dismissed cn bloc. But there is still a large 
group which spiritualize purely natural proce.sses. 
A few of these will serve as illustrations. Seia, 
Segesta, Nodutus, Volutina, Patelana, Lactans, and 
Matura were numina watching over the succe.ssive 
stages of the field-crops from sowing to maturity. 
Bul[M)na, Epona, and Pomona fostered the growth of 
cattle, horses, and trees respectively. Each stage 
of development of the child was also placed under 
the guardianship of a special spirit. In short, no 
natural process of import for man’s continued well¬ 
being was left without its cherishing divinity. 

(r) Gods of the water .—The numina a( springs 
received much more attention than those of rivers. 
The former were generally thought of as kindly 
young goddesses pos-sessed of the gifts of alleviating 
pain, healing, prophecy, song, and magic. The 
most prominent in Rome was Juturna (earlier 

1 WisHowa, Religion und Kultus der R&mer, p. 21S. 
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Diuturna), a divinity of healing. Next to her in 
popularity stood the Camerue (cf. carmen, casrnen, 
‘song’), who granted eas^ child-birth and were 
called the Roman Muses. Their leader, Carmentis, 
was known as a prophetic spirit who sang to the 
new-born child its destiny. AHiliated with them 
was the nvmph Egeria. The projihetic Feronia 
was probably a vumen of springs. The large 
number of extant dedications to Fons refer to him 
as the divinity of local springs rather than of all. 

The numina of rivers were conceived as benevo¬ 
lent old men ; hence the epithets Padus Pater and 
Pater Tiberinus. The Umbrian Clitumnus and the 
Campanian Volturnus were of considerable import¬ 
ance in Italian religious thought. 

Neptunus is to be counted among the oldest gods 
of Rome. His proverbial association with the sea 
is not original, but is due to his ichmtification with 
Poseidon. He is to be interjireted as the rmmen 
of the element of moisture. His logical develop¬ 
ment was curtailed in Rome by the apparent 
remoteness of urban life from agricultural interests, 
but among the rustics of Italy and the provinces 
his divinity was long the object of worship. The 
nymph Salacia, who seems to have represented the 
eWllient nature of springs, was frequently his cult 
companion. 

(a) Gods of the, under world and of fire. —Indepen¬ 
dent Roman attributions of divinity to the under 
world and its phenomena lack sharj)ness of defini¬ 
tion. And this was quite natural, for the Roman’s 
first care was for the living and to ensure himself 
a posterity; moreover, he was disinclined to 
speculate on so uncertain a matter as the lot of man 
after death. 

App.arently the chief divinity of the underworld 
was Vediovis (Vedius, Veiovis), wln> seems to have 
been not so much the physical ns the logical opposite 
of Juppiter. 

The fire-god Volcanus was far from being as con¬ 
spicuous as we should have exj)ected him to be in 
tlie lands of Vesuvius. The exjdaiiation is doubt¬ 
less to be found in the fact that for many centuries 
prior to A.D. 79 the volcano had been quiescent. 
The later 8ignifi(!ance of Volcanus came with his 
assumption of the })ersonality and functions of 
IlephaistoH. Originally he was of the circle of old 
Roman gods, being the god of destructive rather 
than useful fire. 

(e) Gods of disease. —The disease that most con¬ 
stantly menaced the Romans wuis, of course, the 
malaria, and several phases of its attacks were so 
uniform in character as to impress the Romans that 
they were the work of divine powers. Thus they 
erected a shrine to Febris on the Palatine. Among 
extant provincial inscriptions there are dedications 
to the Doa Tertiann {CIL vii. 999) and the Dea 
Quartana {ib. xii. 3129). 

6. Divination and portents.— See art. Divina¬ 
tion (Roman). 
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NATURE (Semitic).—All jirimitive races doubt¬ 
less started witli much the same .spiritual ca|»ital. 
Krivironmcnt modilied and er)larfj[ed it as man de¬ 
veloped. Natural forces and phenomena presented 
the same mysterie.s to all alike, and the ima<?ina- 
tion evolved stranj^e, fanta.stii;, ini^j[hty forms to 
account for them. In Ibibylonia ami A.sia Minor 
.Semitic, Aryan, and other race-stocks mot and 
miiinilerl, Th<?y whi.spered their fears and their 
speculations to one another and left a lieritaj^e of 
myth and story out of whieli later generations 
framed religions, lieresies, and philosopliies. 'I’he 
Semite looked at thinj^s objectively. And yet he 
(dten spiritualized where the Greefc materialized. 
Trees and rocks wore to both connected with the 
uns(!cri woi'ld, but, while the Greek ini»(ht .s(;e a 
nyn)f)li or a maiden ehan; 2 ia<? into a tree to e.scape 
the [)ur.snit of the<(o«l, the Semite roj^ardcd the oak 
or tlie rock as tin; abode of deity, and the votary 
Hlce]dii^^ in its shadow would hear the divine 
voice thron^di his dreams speaking from the object 
which was his dwelling. 

The .strange, mysterious power, working out 
through nature was, to the Semite, God in action 
—far tiillVu’enl from the (ireek, to whom the gods 
were apart from the worhl, laughing at mortals, 
lighting with or against them, toying with the 
thunderbolt, or leaping into life from tiie Avaves. 
Arabia, probably the S(;mite’8 home, with a land¬ 
scape rugged and inhospitable, seemed little lilted 
to stimulate the imagination, hut scanty springs 
and j>alm-trees, seen afar across the steppe, promis¬ 
ing food and water, and the sterner phenomena of 
nature as well, aroused the ehunental religious 
ideas—fear and hope and nascent faith. 

The heavenly Dodies nmst have profoundly 
ad’oeted primitive man, and the Semitic nomad 
would see in the moon a beneficent agency. Each 
neAv moon syioke of bright nights to come, so 
welcome to the sheyiherd and the desert wanderer, 
'fhe moon-god, called Sin in Babylonia, became the 
father of the circling host of heaven. Ilis influ¬ 
ence Avas one of kindness, yet Ps 121“, ‘The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,’ reminds us 
that, his beams were baleful as well. In Baby¬ 
lonia, Uru (Ur) and IJarran Avere seats of his wor¬ 
ship, w'hile Sinai and perhaps Jericho in the Avest 
were among his shrines. Though his worship had 
been long extinct in Israel, the feast of trumpets, 
new moons. Sabbaths, and the lunar dating or the 
great feasts carry the memory of his cult down 
even to NT times. 

Sun-worship may not have been so ancient; it 
is more easily assomated with the agricultural stage 
of society, but it acquired a wide currency. Many 
aspects of the solar deity were undoubtedly derived 


from the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia, but 
each division of the Semitic Avorld deA'elojied its 
own conception of him according to its varying 
climatic and cultural environment. 

It Avas Babylonia that dcvelojied the most varieil 
forms of religion. The Semite coming from Arabia 
forced liis way across tlio Euphrates, and, sword in 
hand, penetrated to the centres of the ancient 
Sumerian civilization. He must have stood amazed 
and awed at tlie temples and the religious system 
Avliicli liad grown uj) through unknoAvn ages, hut, 
in various Avays, this civilization possessed an 
attraction for him, which compelltMl him to search 
to their deyiths its innermost mysteries. We can¬ 
not determine Avhen the coiujiierors from Arabia 
began their entry, but traces of undoubted Semitic 
worship existed early as far sout h as the shores of 
the I’ersiiiu Gulf. In 25(H) B.C. the Semites were in 
the ascend.'int, and under yammuruhi t he coiupiest 
Av.'is ne.arly complete both in civil and in religious 
afbiirs, yet we must believe that the great triad of 
deities, Anu, ICn-lil, and F.a, A\'as not originally 
Semitic in its origin, hut an inheritance from the 
former lonis of the land. The Semitic features of 
the.se deities were probably a later devclojiment. 
The nature element Avhich pervade.s the triail comes 
out more strikingly in the secoml .series of gods, 
where ilistinctively solar and lunar elements are 
person iii ed. 

In several of the old Babylonian centres of wor- 
Hhi]» Ave find two gods standing in the relation of 
fatiier and son. M. J&stnnv (A.s'perts of Jie/it/ious 
iU’lief and Practhu' in. ]iabi/luntn anti Aattyria, 
New York, 1911) consider.s that the older acity 
was in .some ea.ses disj))aced by a later, and, wliile 
not removed from the pantheon, Avas regarded as 
the .son of his successful rival. lOn-lil at Nijipnr 
Avas called the father of Ninib, Avho was the older 
deity, and Nabu (Nebo) of Bursippa Avas called the 
son of Marduk. The oldest god.s, like Ea and 
Ann, remained as somewhat shadoAvy abstractions 
in the religion. As the Semitic poAver advanced, 
we hear the names of these old gods principally in 
spells and incantations. The younger Semitic 
deities were the ones invoked in the mid.st of the 
RiJivities of life, and they were more definitely 
involved in the fortunes of the cities and the States, 
They Avere also directly associated with the active 
pOAA’ers of nature—the sun, the moon, the vegeta¬ 
tive processes and growing life. Here, as clseAvhere, 
it is a little diliicult to draAv the line, and yet it 
seems quite clear that the juiwerful and violent 
elements of nature were deified by the Semite more 
definitely than by the Sumerian. 

Tammuz was a deity of vegetation ; although at 
times he is identified with the snn, the vegetation 
idea was probably the original one. He seems to 
be a connecting link between the mythologies of 
Babylonia and the rest of the Semitic Avorld, and 
his relationship with Ishtar is a feature which shows 
the underlying thoughts and conceptions of the 
Semitic race. 

The Babylonian priests reduced religion to a 
system and worked out a consi.stent and elaborate 
jiantheon. Magic and divination Avere large ele¬ 
ments in their scheme, and in the temple libraries 
was a vast mass of religious literature to be used 
for incantations, and tor charms to avert evil. 
Above all, and in spite of this, there are Hurviving 
traces of the power of nature idea.s; for tlie peculi¬ 
arity of the Babylonian religion, by Avhich it may 
be dillerentiated from that of otlier Semitic 
branches, was the idea of unfolding life in the 
vegetable, animal, and human Avorld (see, furthiir, 
Johannes Helm, Die biblische und die baby Ionise he 
Gottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, p. 72). Each of the great 
gods has associated with him a consort, who is, 
however, but a feeble reflexion of his own person 
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ality and also of the social usaf^es of the people, 
but along with the greater gods, in both tno first 
and second triad, we find Islitar, who is co-equal 
with them, Hoinetimos represented as a consort, 
ami sometiiiM^.s as absolutely independent. In 
Assyria this deity is associated with the national 
godj Ashsiiur. As is well known, she is a pro¬ 
minent ligure in the religion of the entire Semitic 
world oiit.^ide of Babylonia, and with many of the 
saimi (3haiat;teristics. W'e are justilied in saying 
that tlie nature element in the Babylonian religion 
is associat-ed pre-eminently with ishtar. She is 
the motlier-goddess, and her i)rominenco through 
out the entire Semitic world is an inheritance fron 
a matriarchal state of society. 

Among all the gods of the lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates the most distinctly Semitic deity apart 
from Ishtar was Ashshur, wdio was the supreme 
god of the Assyrians, standing in a peculiar and 
unique relation to that people, lie was on the 
nature side a solar deity, Ids symbol being tlie 
solar disk, and he possessed little or nothing of 
the material element that was so easily associatec 
wdtli other gods. No image of 1dm seems to have 
been made. While the whole Babylonian pantlieon 
w'as often assocuate*! witli 1dm in the royal inscri]; 
tions, he stood at the head, and every other god 
w/is a meml)er of his (ionrt, w’hose presence and 
lower position but contrilmted to tlie glory of the 
supreme god. Islitar is the outstanding exception, 
w’ho, sometimes as the wife, and sometimes as an 
independent queen, appears by the side of Ashshur, 
the two united in the leadership of the people 
of Assyria, ensuring their victory and enliancing 
their glory. The nature element of Ashshur, how¬ 
ever, is insigidiicant, becau.se in him the A.ssyriaiis 
ajiproached very close to monotheism. They fell 
short becau.se he was so often the embodiment of 
the warlike sjiirit and of the overweening national 
pride. 

When we leave the rich civilization of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, we find ourselves in more jirimitive and far 
cruder surroundings. The pantheons are smaller 
ami simpler. Certain names are used for the 
deities wnicli seem to he titles rather than proper 
names. There is in most systems a god who is called 
Baal, ‘ lor<l,’ or Meleeli, ‘ king.’ lie often pos.sesses 
a solar character, and the forces of growing life 
and fertility are closely associated with him. As 
stated above, the worsliiji of the moon-god had its 
seat at several points in the west. Here, as in the 
lands farther east, tlie worship of Ishtar was a 
leading cult. In Phoenicia and in Syria, in Pales¬ 
tine, and even in Cyprus, we find this deity under 
tlie name of Astarte, of which the Biblical A.sh- 
toreth is simidy a form marked as abliorreiit by 
the use of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shame.’ In 
Arabia the equivalent of this name isAthtor, a 
male ilcity—a curious transformation of character, 
due probably to changing social conditions. From 
tlie OT W'e learn something of the domination of 
the Astarte worship. To the prophets it was 
abominable and to be rooted out. To the people it 
had a strong attraction, and with each succeeding 
generation one finds recurrent appearances of the 
cult and attempts at reform. Nevertheless, 
certain phases of her worship at first possessed 
remarkaole features. It was inevitable that such 
a worship should have originated and persisted 
among the early peoples, and the fact that moon- 
worship was in some way connected with this deity 
is significant. Though this relation is obscure, it 
evidently existed : witness the place-name, Asli- 
taroth Karnaim. The perversions of the worship 
may have been inevitable, but they were recognized 
by the people themselves in their better moments 
as perversions. It is easy to identify this goddess 
with Mother Earth. The ceaseless circuit of the 


seasons—life emerging as it does from the soil, 
bursting into bloom, drooping and perishing in the 
cold of winter, or parched by the drought of 
summer—must have inif)re.ssed the primitive mind 
more pow'erfully than anything else, and we find 
these phenomena reflected in mytlis and epics, 
which come down to us from the earliest ages. 

The de.scent of I.shtar into the low'er world, ‘the 
land whence none return,’ in search of TarnniQz, 
one of the most ancient of these epic fragments, is 
a striking illu.stration. As the goddess moves 
downward from one stage to anotlier, change and 
decay take place in the upjier world, vegetation 
languishes and dies, and all the gracious acitivities 
of life cease. With Ishtar’s return—for she is a 
godde.s.s—there is a revival of life and the emer¬ 
gence of the world from its death-like sleep. So 
varied and powerful were the aspects and repre¬ 
sentations of Ishtar that her cult permeated the 
religious thought of Syria and Asia Minor. In the 
Griceo-Uoman mythologies one goddess was not 
sufficient to represent all that Ishtar emhotlied. 
Demeter, the goddess of tlie grain fields. Aphrodite, 
the godde.s.s of love, and Artemis, wearing so often 
the horned moon as an emblem and appearing in 
such remarkable form as the patron of Efiljosiis, 
are all reflexions of the Semitic Ishtar, and each 
one sliows the intimate connexion with nature 
which her personality represented. This is one of 
the many features in which the Western world 
became a debtor to the Semite. The persistence 
of the idea of a mother-goddess is evident down 
to modern times. 

Clo.sely associated with Ishtar wasTanimiiz, who 
also represented the powers of nature, but whose 
personality is subsidiary to that of Islitar. His 
cult, however, extended widely. We find it in S. 
Babylonia earlier than the Giigamesli epic, and in 
Syria the myth of Ishtar and 'I'ammilz has left 
indelible marks. The stream which to-day ‘ runs 
purple to the sea’ was originally, according to the 
old myth, stained by the blood of the slain god, for 
whom, in times of religious decadence, women 
were seen weeping even in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple precincts (Ezk 8’*). The name Adonis, 

‘ lord,’ through wliich the memory of his worship 
descends to us, is but the title of tlic god. 

Higli-jdace worship belongs to the latest as well 
as to tlie oldest strata of the religion. Scattered 
over Syria and throughout Palestine are standing- 
stones and pillars. Some of these may be the sur¬ 
vivals of stone circles, which probably were the 
work of an older and vanished race ; hut, if so, the 
seal of .sacredness whiifli they left has been respected 
by the Semite. But, in addition, jutting fragments 
of ro(!k were often invested with saeredness, or a 
worshipper set up a jiillar, anointed it with oil, and 
paid there his vows. The most sacred spot to-day 
m Mecca is the Ka'bah, a survival of heathenism, 
which Muhammad was unable or reluctant to 
supersede. The traveller in Palestine sees on 
many a hiJJ-top the white dome of a weli, which 
under the name of a saint preserves the memory of 
an ancient god, or jinn. Image-worship probably 
finds its origin here, for the stone was conceived to 
ho the habitation of deity ; but, inert as the stone 
is, and materialistic as tne form may be, some of 
the grandest conceptions of deity come to us from 
this source. ‘ Great mountain ’ the Assyrian some¬ 
times called his god. ‘ My Rock and my salvation ’ 
;P8 62’) the Hebrew Psalmist sang, and ‘as the 
noun tains are round about Jerusalem, so Jahweh 
is round about his people ’ (Ps 125’) became a watch¬ 
word of faith. Indeed, in Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula the mountain itself was one of the most 
revered objects. Volcanic peaks seemed aflame 
with God ; the loftiness of the mountain carried 
one’s thoughts inevitably to the skies. The sacred* 
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nesa of Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, and Mt. Hermon is 
attested by traditions and by shrines which sur¬ 
round their bases. Their tops could seldom be 
reached, but the worshipper could always otFer his 
prayers and his sacrifices with the assurance that 
they ascended to the deity who dwelt within the 
mountain. On the top of M t. Hermon were an altar 
and a temple. The peaks around Mt. Hermon are 
crowned with altars and temples, which were 
continued down even to the Greek period. Mt. 
Hor had its peculiar sacredness, attested by the 
tomb of Aaron on its summit, which is revered by 
the Arabs and guarded with the most superstitious 
care. 

The cult of the sun-god was probably a feature 
of settled agricultural life. Several of the older 
gods have titular names which imply sun-worship. 
Perhaps these, however, were later additions to 
the original function of the god in question. But 
Ba*al Melkart of the Phoenicians was a sun-god. 
The Ba'als* of Canaan were probably the same. 

Moon-worship among the Hebrews seems to have 
died out before the entry into Canaan, although 
the prominence of lunar feasts is evidence that 
this deity occupied a high place at an earlier stage 
in the nation’s history. The crude forms w'ere 
eliminated and the survivals were re-consecrated 
and purified. 

The three great agricultural feasts testify to the 
early dominance of vegetation-deities. The green 
tree, denounced by the pro^diets because apociated 
so often with heathen worship, was a reminiscence 
of the desert, when the tree, a rare feature of the 
landscape, showed where the god chose to dwell. 
The streams and fountains so abundant in Palestine 
were revered there, much as they were upon the 
stepi)e, where they were often the gathering- 
places of the nomads for the decision of quarrels 
(cf. the name En Mishpat, ‘ fountain or judg¬ 
ment’), and where the truce of God stilled tribal 

how strong the influence of climate 
was upon religion and religious expression. The 
theology became richer as it approached the lands 
of settled habitation, where there were not only 
pastures, but gardens and forests. That which Avas 
occasional and remarkable in desert life became 
common and abundant. 

A peculiar manifestation of nature-religion, 
common to many primitive peoples, was totemism 
(q.v.). The prevalence of this among the Semites 
lias been disputed, but there are many evidences 
that totem tribes existed and that totem customs 


antipathies. 
We can see 


fountain, in the inert stone even, and in the 
animals familiar to their eyes God was seen. The 
conception was crude and materialistic, but it con¬ 
tained the germ and inner principle of that which 
was capable of unfolding into the highest spiritual 
exiucssion. 

When we consider the Hebrew people and their 
forms of religious life, we must look at them from 
two points of view : (1) the prophetic, which gives 
us an interpreted history together with profound 
ideals; (2) tne historic., through which we are able 
to trace unfolding conce])tion8 of God and the 
world. OT literature is full of beautiful and ex¬ 
pressive poetical figures ; underlying many of these 
are nature-myths, from which the base and crude 
elements have fallen away under the teachings of 
priests and prophets (cf. Fs 19 with its description 
of the sun). Many religious rites and customs 
retain traces of an older day. The combination of 
pastoral and agricultural feasts at Passover pre¬ 
serves the memory of the transition from nomadic 
to settled life. In the ritual are crystallized 
remainders of nature-worship. The calf-worship 
which was prevalent at times in the Northern 
Kingdom is evidence of the persistence of nature 
ideas. The fact that it was not always denounced 
shows what a hold it had u])on the religion, but its 
final disappearance and the abhorrence w’hich was 
felt for it as time went on show how drastic was 
the reformation and how completely itovermastered 
national life. We now know that the obscure 
allusions to Kahab in the poetry are the reminis¬ 
cences of an ancient creation-myth, in which 
strange nature ideas are interwoven. This may 
have come down from the Sumerian religion 
through a Babylonian medium, but its presence in 
the Or shows how far the religion had travelled from 
the polytheistic forms and ideas once so prevalent. 
Psalms like the 29th, describing the swecjung of a 
storm across the land from Hermon to the wilder¬ 
ness, certain of the Psalms of the Ascents, where 
the mountains and the hills add glory to the de¬ 
scription, the figures in the older poetry—all attest 
the power which nature had uj)on the Hebrew 
mind. Nature is not deified in the OT, but its 
power upon the imagination and its value in carry¬ 
ing most forcibly religious ideas are manifest on 
nearly every page. The description of God Him¬ 
self in many of the poetic passages shows the 
dominance of early conceptions and early forms of 
speech. ‘ When he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
when he flew upon the wings of the wind ’ (Ps 18*°), 
when He manifested Himself in the lightning and 


were observed. The number of animal-names the thunder, we are inevitably reminded of the 
found both among individuals and among clans materialistic representations of God by nations of 
testifies to the fact, and, while we must beware of different culture, and of ditterent religious ideas 


assuming that every animal-name given to men 
was in some way an expression of totemism, yet 
there is a sufficient number of cases where wo can 
be sure that a totem existed, and that the animal 
and the man were brothers in blood. The dog 
tribes and the leopard tribes considered their 
eponym as their kinsman, in some mysterious way 
connected with the clan or tribal deity. Some¬ 
times this god was supposed to assume the form of 
a dog, panther, or other animal. The totem was 
seldom eaten—never as a common article of food, 
but only in rare cases as a sacrament, whereby the 
life of the clan was strengthened and renewed by 
partaking of this life of the beast from which it 
was named, and undoubtedly the god was a sharer 
in the feast, if he were not also conceived of as 
being consumed with the flesh of the victim. 
Vague and obscure as our knowledge of totemism 
is in its details and in its philosophy, through it 
we obtain a vision of the conception of life among 
the primitive Semites. The world around was 
palpitating with the life of deity, and in tree and 


among the Semites themselves. 

To recapitulate : in the highly developed religion 
of the Babylonian the naturalistic element receded 
into the background, and, while interesting sur¬ 
vivals are found in invocations, incantations, and 
epics, the old theology w^as conventionalized with 
the developing priestliood and ritual. 

The Semite, who had reached an aCTicultural 
stage and had become interested in the ^lenomena 
of seed-time and harvest, w'orshipped the for(;es of 
nature, and these were gradually personalized. 
The sun-god was the lord, the Baal. It was he 
who bestowed the gifts of fruits and grain, and 
filled barns with abundant harvests. His worship 
was wide-spread over Syria and Palestine. The 
notions of leadership ana fatherhood were associ¬ 
ated with him, as the names ‘ king ’ and * lord ’ 
testify, as well as the terms ‘ father,’ ‘ brother,’ 
‘ kinsman.’ We see here the growth towards the 
larger and more abstract notions of the theologies 
of Babylonia and Assyria, but it was nature and 
nature’s luxuriant productiveness that seized upon 
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the imagination and the religions sense of the 
people. 

Ah for the nomad, the inysterions power that 
dwelt behind tlie tilings that he saw was revered and 
feared. Nature in its unexpected manifestations 
awakened in him the vague notion of a deity. Yet, 
when we have reached this stage, we know that 
behind it lay an uncharted period when ideas were 
forming and personilication ha<i hardly reached 
the point of expression. Everything that we find 
in the Stunitic religion points to aniriii.sm as the 
basis and origin. Just where anirnista liegins we 
perhaps may never know, hut that it existed in 
primitive man and in the primitive Semite we 
may he sure. The strange things that hajipened 
without the intervention of man, the capricious 
actions of nature and of nature-force.s, compelled 
the individual to believe that there was some 
mysterious agency with an intelligence or power 
superior to man’s that wrought the changes and 
eitlier blessed or cursed the helpless votary. 
Naive expressions in the earlier portions of the OT 
it.self show how prevalent such notions were and 
how dillicult to eradicate. 

The appreciation of natural beauty and the thirst 
for it were latent in the mind o^ the primitive 
Semite, and he possessed a remarkable ability to 
absorb and as.siniilate. At the outset the palm- 
tree, which satisfied so many of his needs, as a 
[uoduct of the griiat and abounding life of nature, 
might ('asily symludize a god. The spring that 
Howed from some cavern or from beneath a rock in 
the midst of tlio desert, turning the sands into 
grass with reeds and rushes, was fed, not by 
human hands, nor by tlie clouds above, but by 
Deity Himself. Man might imitate the god and 
irrigate desert spots, but tlie human work was a 
feeble copy of the divine, and the fountain had 
a reverence all its own. Hut, when the Semite, 
wandering from his native deserts, <‘ame to lands 
where water-courses were numerous, vegetation 
varied, and trees, with many waving branches and 
llubtering leaves, abundant, he seemed to be in the 
very ante-chamhor of Paradise. Like his own 
deserts when touched by fertilizing streams, his 
soul responded and its desert blo 8 .somed, whether 
in tlie arts of civilization or in the varied forms of 
religion. Taking colour from his surroundings, as 
he so often did, he was, nevertheless, not merely 
a reflector of that with which he came in contact, 
but a creator as well. Whatever he touched ho en¬ 
riched, and he left to posterity such new glories that 
the world outside has become his debtor for ever. 
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A. S. Carkikr. 

NATURE (Slavic).—Our knowledge of Slavic 
religion is very limited, hut we have a number of 
vague allusions to nature-worship. ‘ They rever¬ 
ence rivers and nymphs and other “daemons”’ 
(Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14). Bohemian 
sermons in the 12 th cent, abound in exhortations 
against nominal Christians of whom ‘ some worship 
the sun, some the moon and stars, some rivers and 
fires, some mountains and trees.’ Similar refer¬ 
ences are found in Helinold {Chron. Slav. i. 52, 83 
[MOII xxi.]), Cosmos of Prague {Font. Her. Bohem. 
52, 83 [i 6 . ix.j), and elsewhere. 


1. Heavenly bodies.—For sun-worship there is 
little evidence. A god Dazbogn, mentioned in 
variou.s texts, is usually identified with the sun- 
god, because his name glosses Helios in a Slavic 
tran.slation of a Greek fragment of George Hamar- 
tolos (cf. Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 118-121). 
The marriage of sun or moon with tne morning- 
star is a common theme of the folk-songs of the 
southern Slavs. At weddings it was customary 
among the people to nickname bride and bridegroom 
as morning-star, sun, or moon. Krauss, however, 
does not see in these customs any evidence for 
former sun- or moon-worship ( Volksglaube und rel. 
Braur.h der Siidslaven, p. I II’.). 

2 . Mountains.—Thietinar {Chron. viii. 59) men¬ 
tions a mountain in Silesia which was worshipped 
on account of its great size. 

3 . Groves and trees.—There are numerous refer¬ 
ences to holy groves, forests, and trees. In 1008 
Wighert destroyed Zutibur (Sveiitibor, ‘holy 
forest’), a grove which was worshipped in all 
respects as a god. The oak was particularly holy. 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus (912-959) gives an 
account of a Knssian voyage on the Dnieper : 

‘ When they arrived . . . they made sacriUc'cs . . . because 
they found tliere a very lar(fe oak, and they offered up li\ iiift 
birds’ {de Administ. Imper. ix.). 

The oak-tree was associated with the sacred spring 
and perpetual fire. 

Herbord tells us that near Stettin there was ‘a lar^e atid 
leafi' oak, with a most excellent fountain l>t?neath it, which the 
simple people thought the habitation of some god ’ (Vita Otton. 
[MGH xii. 794]). 

4 . Thunder, etc.—In texts of the 14th, 15lli, 
and 16th centuries a god Svaroziezu is mentioned. 
‘They invoke fire, calling it Svaroziczu ’ (Leger, 
however, believes that this deity is a god, not of lire, 
but of war [p. 235f.]). Accorifing to A. Guagniiii, 
the monastery of Perunu was built on the site of 
an idol of Perunu, which had been worshipjied by 
the people of Novgorod. 

‘ It represented a man holding ... a stono, in form like a 
thundorliolL In honour of the idol burned by day and night 
a Are of oak-wood’ {Sarm. Europ. Descrip., Spireo, 1681, p. 83). 

It is hard to know how Guaguini could have 
obtained this information. ‘ An oak of Perun ’ is 
mentioned in a Galician charter, a.d. 1302. The 
god l^irun is mentioned by Nestor in his ac(!Ount 
of the treaties made between Greeks and Russians 
{Chron. 21 , 31, etc.). He is, in all probability, 
referred to by Procopius : 

’They considered one god, the creator of the lightning, to be 
the only lord of all things’ (iii. 14). 

The word ‘ Perun ’ is identical with the Czech word 
for ‘ thunderbolt ’ ; it does not occur in Serbian or 
Bulgarian texts. Perun survives in folklore. In 
a Galician tale Pieron appears to a nobleman to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning (cf. 
Leger, p. 67 fl‘.). He is mentioned in the Slovak 
ballads collected by J. Kollar : 

‘The god Perom behind the clouds . . . 

. . . suddenly launched the thunderbolt’ 

(quoted by IjCger, p. 60). 

When the treaty with the Greeks was concluded 
(A.D. 945), Igor went up to the hill where there 
was an idol of Perun, but the Christiana took their 
oath in the chapel of St. Elias. Among all Slavic 
leople Elias appears as the saint of thunder and 
ightning, the master of wind and rain. 

5 . Ag^riculture, etc. — In the government of 
Kursku and of Voroneczu it is customary at the 
end of the harvest to leave a handful of twisted 
corn in the fields. This is known as ‘ twisting the 
beard of Elias,’ sometimes as ‘ twisting the beard 
of Perun or Volos.’ Volos, god of flocks, is men¬ 
tioned, together with Perun, by Nestor in his 
account of the treaty of a.d. 971. In Russian 
folklore his place has been taken by St. Blaise, 
patron saint of herds. It has been maintained, 
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indeed, that the so-called god is deriv(>d from the 
Christian saint (cf. Leger, np. 111-117; and G. 
Krek, in Arch, fur slav. Phil, i. [1876] 13411-.). 

Litkraturb. — F. S. Krauss, Volksqlaube und religiose 
Brattch der Siidslaven, Munster, 1890; L.. Legfer, La Mi/th- 
ologie slave. Paris, lS)(ji ; furtiier literature is given in Leger, 
oh. i. * Les Sources de la my thologie slave,’ and Introd. pp. i-xix. 

Enid Welsfohd. 

NATURE (Teutonic).—From Cicsar we have 
the following statement: 

‘The Germans . . . acknowledge no gods but those which 
are objects of sight and by whose power they are apparently 
beneOtod, the sun, moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, 
even by report ’ (de Bell. Galt. vi. 21). 

This is so diflicult to reconcile with the testimony 
of Tacitus and others that it has been thought 
(perhaps too hastily) that Ca’isar entirely mis¬ 
understood the nature of Teutonic religion. 
Natural phenomena undoubtedly played some 
part in Teutonic cult. 

‘The inhabilants of Thule [i.e. Sivandinavia] worship many 
gods and “ driemons," in heaven and air, earth and sea, and 
other “daemons” who are said to be in the waters of wells 
and rivem’ (I’rocopius, de Bell. Goth. ii. 16). 

From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws we learn that 
‘ heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, fire or floods, wells or stones or trees of 
any kind ’ (cf. 13. I’horpe, Ancient Laws' and 
Institutes of England. London, 1840, p. 102). 

1. Heavenly bodies. — In Germany prohibitions 
of observance connected with the sun or moon are 
found in early Christian sermons or penitentiaries. 
The Decrees of IJurc.hard of Worms (f 1024) men¬ 
tion pagan traditions, ‘ id est ut elementa coleros, 
id est lunam aut solem aut stellarum cursum ’ 
{PL cxl. 960). In the Miuseburg charm Sunna is 
mentioned along with Wodan and Frfia. Bodes 
{de Temporuni Itatione. 16) mentions two Anglo- 
Saxon goddesses, Hreda and Eostur, after whom 
the montlis of March and April were named. We 
know nothing further of these deities. The word 
Eostur is connected with Lat. Aurora, Gr. ’Hws, 
Skr. Usas, Jjith. Auszra, all of which denote 
personification of the dawn. Lith. Auszriiie, 
morning-star, is derived from Auszra. Sun and 
moon, day and night, are personified in the 
O. Norse poems of the older Edda. Snorri counts 
Sol as one of the Asynjur {i.e. goddesses). See art 
Sun, Moon, and Stars (Teutonic). 

2 . Fire. — Our only evidence for actual fire- 
worship (he.sides the disputed passage from Cirsar) 
comes from the passage from Canute’s Anglo- 
Saxon Laws which has already been given. Fire 
undoubtedly was of some importance in religious 
ritual. In Scandinavia there are some instances 
of a claim to property being established by carry¬ 
ing fire round it (cf. Landndmabok, v. 3 ; Krhyqgja 
Saga, 1-7) or shooting the fire-arrow towards it 
{Landn. iii. 8). In the temple of the Icelander 
Thorgrim there ‘ was always to be fire, which 
should never go out; they called that consecrated 
hre' {Islcndhtga Sogur. i.). In GyIfaginning ami 
the Edda poems a being called Surtr i.s spoken of 
as the watchman of Muspellheim, the world of 
fire. He has a flaming sword and will bum up 
everything at the end of the world. It has been 
suggested that Surtr is a volcano-god of Icelandic 
origin (cf. B. S. Bhillpotts, in Arkiv for nord. 
Filol. xvii. [1905] 14 fh). 

3 . Thunder.—Our knowledge of the cult and 
attributes of the Teutonic thunder-god is derived 
almost exclusively from Scandinavian 80 urce.H. In 
England traces of his cult are probably preserved 
in place-names such as Thundersley, Thunders- 
fiela. ‘ Latona Jovis mater ’ is translated ‘ Thunres 
moffr’ in Anglo-Saxon (Grimm, Teut. Mythology. 
p. 189). In Germany there are a number of place- 
names compounded with ‘Donner’ {ib. p. 170). 
Thuner appears with Wodan and Saxnot in the 
O. Saxon renunciation formula. Latin ‘ Jovis 


dies ’ is translated by O. E. Thnnoresdaeg, 
O.H. Germ. Donarestag^ O.N. Thdr.sdagr. Tlit; 
name of the Scandinavian god Thor is identical 
with the word for thunder ernjdoyed by all 
I'eutonic peoples, but in Iceland the word went 
out of use, and, consequently, in O. Norse and 
Icelandic literature Thor’s connexion witii the 
elements is almost forgotten—except perhaps in 
Snorri’s account of the duel with Hrungnir : 

‘Afterwards he saw flashes of liffhLniug and hoard great 
thunder-claps; and then be saw Thor in hia divine wrath ’ 
(Skaldskaparmdl, p. 104). 

In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, Thor 
was always remembered as a nature-god. 

‘Thor who is thunder and lightning presides in the air; he 
rules overwinds and rain, fair weather, and fruitful seasons' 
(Adam of Bremen, Gesta Ilaminabtmj. iv. 26). 

He survives in Swedish folklore as the opponent 
of trolls and giants, waging Avar on tliem by 
means of thunder and lightning (cf. Craigie, 
Scand. Folk-lore, p. 17). In Gothland thunder is 
known as Thorsaka (‘ the driving of 'I'lior ’). Thor 
is represented as the son of OSin. His mother is 
called sometimes Jorf? (Earth) and sometimes 
Fjbrgynn, which is probably a derivative from Idj 
•]>erkuu 8 , ‘an oak.’ It is probable that the 
thunder-god of the Teutons, like that of other 
Euroj>can peoples, Avas originally associated with 
the oak. St. Boniface cut down a large tree at 
Geismar in Hesse which the pagans called ‘ rohur 
Jovis.’ 

Trees, groves, etc. —We have numerous 
references to Teutonic ‘groves grim with ancient 
rites, and oaks resembling a harharie divinity’ 
(Glaudian, de Laudib. Stilich. i. 229-23J). In 
most ca.ses the grove wa.s simply a sanctuary 
revered as the haunt of a deity, but sometimes it 
Avas in itself the object of devotion. The Icelander 
Thorir ‘ worshipi)e»l the grove.’ Often the sacred 
spring is associated with the sacred tree. 

Near the Sweilish temple at U])sala there was ‘ a huge tree 
with wide-spreading branches, always green winter and .summer 
. . . there was also a fountain, where the pagans were wont to 
make sacrillces and to tlirow in a living man ’ (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26, schol. 134). 

'I'his type of tree-sanctuary seems to liave given 
rise to the conception of the universal, three-rooted 
tree, the Yggdrasil's ash, of Northern mythology. 
Under the root which belongs to the ^Esir {i.e. the 
gods) is Ur&'arbrunnr. »ery day the Norns 
sprinkle Yggdrasil’s ash with Avater from this 
spring, HO that the tree never Avithers or decays, 
l)ut ‘ stands ever-green over the spring of fate ’ 
( Yohispii, 19). The link hetAveen tlifj tree-sanctuary 
and the idea {)f the world-tree is perhaps to he 
found in the Vbrdtrbd, the ‘guardian-tree’ which 
stands beside the homestead in many parts of 
Sweden, and was possibly regarded, at one time, 
as the abode of the guardian-spirit of the family. 
A marvellous tree called LauafVr stands besiae 
Valholl and may re)»resent the guardian-tree of 
the divine community (cf. Gylf. p. 49; also 
Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 30). 

5 . Water.—Water-Avorship Avas very common 
among the Teutons. Procopius (ii. 26) states that 
the Franks Avho invaded Italy A.D. 639 threw the 
Gothic Avomen and children into the Po as a sacri¬ 
fice. The Anglo-Saxon penitentiary of Egbert 
imposes penance on those ‘Avho bring alms to a 
fountain’ (ii. 22 , an. Thorpe, p. 371). The canons 
of Edgar (16, ap. Thorpe, p. 396) also forbid well- 
worship. In Landndmahbh, v. 6 , we are told that 
Thorstein Bedneb ‘ worshipped the waterfall.’ 
Water was considered the abode of monstrous 
beings. Mimir inhabited the spring beneath one 
of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash. In Germany his 
memory survives in place-names (cf. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologie, p. 305). In songs of 
Smaaland we hear of Mirnessjb, and Mirnesa, 
which flows from it, where a water-spirit has his 
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habitation. In VbluspA the waves are called ‘soni 
of Mimir.’ The waves are also called ‘daiigliten 
of M^\x ' (Mogk, j). 303). The latter appears to 
be a good-natured being associated with the sea. 
His name may he connected with Goth. ahwa. 
' water.’ His wife Ran, ‘ the unmannerly,’ repre¬ 
sents the stcjrner aspects of the ocean. 

‘Then the became aware that Ran possessed a net in 
which she caught aJl those men who camo into the sea' 
{Skdldsk. p.Wd). ‘ Then came a wave . . . and flung four men 
overboard . . . “ Now is It likely,” said Friffjof, “that some of 
our men will visit Kan . . . I think it rigiit that every mar 
should carry some gold with him ... we will cut the red 
ring . . . 

Before ^]gir slays us 

OoUl shall be seerj on the priests 

In the middle of the hall of Kan 

If we need night-quarters there”’ (Fri^jof Saga, vi.). 

6 . Mountains.—In the 6 th cent. Agathias {Hist. 
i. 7) mentions ‘hills’ among various other objects 
of Alemannic worship. Thorolf Mostrarskegg, one 
of tlio first Icelandic settler-s, had so great a rever¬ 
ence for the hill which he called llelgafell that 
‘ he enjoined that no man should look upon it 
unwashed . . . and nothing was to be destroyed 
there’ {Lnndn. ii. 12 ). 

7 . Earth.—For the Teutonic worship of the 
earth-deity our chief information comes from 
Tacitus (uerm. 40). From him we learn that 
certain maritime tribes had a common worship of 
Nertlius, ‘ id est, terra mater.’ In Scandinavian 
mythology the name of the god NjOrffr is identical 
with that of Nerthus, but there has been a change 
of sex and function. HjoriSr rules over winds and 
calms the sea and fire {Gylf. p. 31 f.). The cult of 
Nerthus seems to have been inherited by Frey, the 
son of Njorft’r, wiio was closely connected with 
Upsala, the famous Swedish sanctuary. We also 
hear of a goddes.s Freyja, who seems to be a female 
counterpart of Frey, who is represented as Jier 
brother, and of a corresponding Danish deity, 
Gelion, who creaU'd the island of Sjaelland by her 
four-ox plough. In an Anglo-Saxon charm for 
fruitfulness invocation is made to ‘ Erce, erce, erce 
eorf^'an moffr.’ For the phrase ‘eorifVan moffr’ we 
have an exact parallel in Lettish ‘ Seminesinflte,’ 
mother of eartli (cf. (’hadwiek, Orig. of Enq. 
Natioiiy ch. x.). 'J’he Anglo-Saxon legend of Scyid 
Seeling is probably to be derived from agricultural 
ceremonies (i5. j). 274ff.). The well-known Scandi¬ 
navian story of the death of Raider probably 
originated from certain rites of the type made so 
familiar to us by J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bouqh. 

The preamble to the Icelandic code of laws 
(a.d. 927) provided that seafarers wore to take 
down the figure-heads from their ships before 
arriving in sight of Iceland, and not sail up to the 
land ‘ with gaping heads and yawning snouts lest 
the land-vmttir should take fright thereat.’ The 
belief in land-va’tlir, the spirits of the soil, seems 
to liave been a development peculiar to Icelandic 
religion, and to have been a very real factor in the 
life of the people. The Icelander Egil Skalla- 
grimsson believed that Norway also had its land- 
vmttir, and by means of threats ho tried to turn 
them against Ids enemy King Eric Rlood-axe. 

‘He turned the horse's head so that it pointed towards the 
land. “I turn this curse on the land-vadtir who dwell in this 
country, so that they shall all pro astray, and no one of them 
■hall find his home”’ {E(jilskaUagrimm Saga, 60). 

8 . Animals.-—According to Gregory of Tours 
{Hist. Franc, ii. 10 ), the Franks worshipped birds 
and beasts. In the Life of St. Barhatus (t 683) 
there are references to the snake-worship of the 
Lombards. There are several allusions to animal- 
worship in the sagas. 

‘ Freyfaxi [a horse] . . . was owned by a man named Brandr, 
who is said to have worshipped it’ ((.Jrinnn, p. 666). ‘Offvald 
was a king and a mighty warrior, who made great sacrillces to 
a certain cow, and had her with him wherever he went’ {Saga 
qf Ola/ Tryggvaaon, 71). 


9. Winds and other natural phenomena.— 

‘ Whence comes wind ? ’ asks Oanglerl {Oylf. p. 26). Hit 
replies, 

‘ He is called CJorpse-swallower 
Who sits at the end of Heaven 
A “ Jotun " in eagle’s form, 

From his wings 
Wind is said to come 
Over all mankind.’ 

The storm-winds howling through the forest 
were often thought to be the souls of the dead 
riding out on the Wild Hunt. In parts of 
Scandinavia and Germany this host is attributed 
to the god Wodan-Ofi’iu (cf. Mogk, ji. 337fl‘.). It 
is chiefly due to tliis fact that O^fin is so often 
described as a wind-god. We hear, however, of 
other leaders of the ‘raging army,’ Holda, Perchta, 
Dietrich von Bern, etc. 05m s connexion with 
the Wild Hunt is probably quite secondary, and 
due to the fact that he was already worshipped as 
god of the dead. 

Other mythological beings such as the god 
Ileimdallr and his opponent Loki are sometimes 
(hut with insutiicient evidence) regarded as per¬ 
sonifications of natural phenomena. In Scandi¬ 
navian literature the earthquake is explained as 
the quivering of Ijoki when the poison drops fall 
on him (cf. Gylf. p. 80). The Jotriar {-A.H. 
eotenas) may 1 ) 0 , in origin at least, nature- 
‘ daemons.’ Tliis is suggested by the occurrence 
in Scandinavian mytliology of the great wolf 
Fenris, and MiCgarft'sormr, the world-snake, and 
the hrimyiirsar, the frost-giants who had .such 
good reason to fear I'lior’s hammer. The name of 
the J6tun Tlirymr (who was killed by 'I’lior for 
stealing his hammer) is connected with vruma, the 

O. Norse word for ‘ thunder-clap.’ In this case we 
seem to liave rival personifications of the same 
element. 

LiTKRATtTRK.—Ca5.sar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 21 ; Tacitu^ Ger- 
mania ; Procopius, de Bell. Goth. ii. 16; Gregory of Tours, 
iliet. Franctmim (MGII, ‘Script. Moroviii|f.’ i. [1884J); Adam 
of Bremen, Gesta Harnmabnrtje?iiii8Eoclrsux po7iUpcvm{MGU, 
Script.’ vii. ‘267 ff.); Saxo Grammaticus, Jlint. iJanica, i.-ix., 
T. O. Klton and F. Y. Powell, London, lHfl4 : the poems of the 
older Edda, esi^ecially Vbluspd, Vafprutintfnndt, GrimniemdZ. 
ed. K. Hildebrand and H. (Icring, Paderborn, 1912 ; Snorri 
Sturlason, Gylfaginning, SkdldskapamuU {Die proaiiisohe 
Edda, ed. E. WilkenS, Paderborn, 191*2); Landndmabdk The 
Hook of the Settlement of Iceland'), tr. T. Ellwood, Kendal, 
J898; Eyrhyggja Saga; E'lateyjarbdk \ J. Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, Oxford, 1882-88; E. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologie'i (Paul’s (Erundriss der germ. J‘hil. 
[II. X.), Strasshurg, 1907; A. Olrik, Nordisches Geiatealeben, 
Heidelberg, 1908; W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk-lore, 
London, 1896; H. M. Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation, 
Cambridge, 1907, ch. x. f., and ‘The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ 
in J A! XXX. [19(X)J 22fif. For further literature see M^k, and 

P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The Religion cf the Teutons, 
tr. B. J. Yob, Boston, 1902, pp. 418-403. 

Enid Welsford. 
NATURISM.— See Animism. 

NAVAHO. — I. Introduction. — The Navaho 

belong linguistically to the Athapascan stock, one 
jf the largest and most widely distributed of the 
inguistic families of N. America. The great 
nterior of the northern portion of the continent is 
[cupied by tliis stock, where they are to he found 
in the valleys of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers 
,nd in the* interior of British Columbia. This 
lorthern ilivision has been discussed under the 
ame D6n6 ( 5 '.?’.). A second division occupies the 
coast and western portions of southern Oregon and 
lorthem California. These in part have been 
reated under the name Hupa {g.v.), one of the 
aest known Athapascan tribes of this region. 

In the south, besides the Navaho, there are 
several tribes, generally called Apache (q.v.), 
.vhich are closely connected with the Navaho in 
anguage and, in large measure, in religion also. 
These Apache, tribes are : the Mescalero, who live 
.n the more elevated region between the Rio Grande 
.nd Rio Pecos in eastern New Mexico; the 
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Jicarilla, consisting of two bands formerly living 
on either side of the Rio Grande in northern New 
Mexico ; and, in western New Mexico and eastern 
Arizona south of the high plateau, several Apache 
tribes, similar in culture, which will be referred to 
in this article as the Western Apache. The 
Navalio themselves live in a vast high plateau 
between the Ijittle Colorado and San Juan Rivera 
in northern Arizona and north - western New 
Mexico, There are 30,000 or more of these pastoral 
semi-agricultural pe()i)le in this district, who have 
for the most part been little influenced by the 
religion of the Europeans. 

Between these Athapascan-speaking peoples of 
the south, the Navaho and Apache, and their 
linguistic relatives of the north, represented by 
the D 6 n 6 and the Hupa, there seems to be no more 
connexion in religious observance and mythology 
than exists between other linguistically unrelated 
N. American tribes. In a general way the Navaho 
religion is similar to that practised by their neigh¬ 
bours occupying the Pueblo villages of the Rio 
Grande valley and the Hopi mesas. It is true, 
however, that the Navaho and Apache have a well- 
developed cycle of myths and a oelief in a number 
of gods with personal names not shared, as far as 
is known, by any other people. 

a. Mytholog’y.—The oreation-niyth recognizee a eeriee of 
worlds linpoeed one above the other. A pre-exiating race was 
driven from the lower world by floods. According to the 
Navaho version, they escaped to this world by means of hollow 
reeds which grew miraculously until they reached the sky of 
the lower world, the surface of this one. With these animal¬ 
like men came the gods who have human form. As a result of 
sexual mishehaviour there were born a number of man-eating 
monsters, who preyed upon the people until only one w'oinan 
was left, Kstsanatlehi. Lying exposed, she conceived by the 
rays of the rising sun, and gave birth to a daughter. This 
daughter, after failing to secure conception in this manner, 
succeeded when she lay under a waterfall. Her child, sired by 
the water, was a boy, Ihe culture hero Naiyenosgaril. In some 
versions Naiyenesgani is the son, not the grandson, of the sun 
and Estsanatlehi, and has a ‘ brother,’aoc.ording to the native 
terms, his mother’s sister’s son, born of water. The boys (or 
the boy, according to the version), coming to manhood In a few 
days’ time, go on a long and difHcult journey to the home of the 
sun in the east. They are given directions for this journey by 
Hpider Woman, whom they encounter on the way. Arrived at 
the house of the sun, they are subjected to certain tests and are 
then given a sweat-bath, during which they are moulded into 
finished human shape so that in form they are indistinguishable 
from the sun himself. Heing supplied by the sun with weapons 
with which to slay the monsters, they return to earth on a 
streak of lightning and set about their mission. One by one 
the monsters are overcome, a trophy being taken in each case. 
Incidentally there occurs a discussion of the old problem of the 
presence of good and evil in the world, since certain semi-evils 
—old age, poverty, and cold—were allowed a continued exist¬ 
ence on certain conditions. After the task of ritlding the world 
of evil had been completed, the culture-hero went to live at the 
mouth of the San Juan river and Estsanatlehi to the western 
ocean, where she receives the sun as he sets. 

Men themselves were created in various ways. According to 
the Navaho, the gods placed ears of corn of various colours 
between blankets, which, animated by the wind, became boys 
and girls. These, considered relatives, married other semi- 
divine couples. People were also produced by Estsanatlehi by 
rubbing cuticle from her side. The origins of agriculture, of 
the clan organizations, and of the various ceremonies are 
explained by separate myths, which frequently relate the ex¬ 
periences of certain individual men. 

Agriculture was introduced by a young man so devoted to, 
and uniformly unfortunate in, gambling that his relatives were 
on the point of killing him. With the help of the gods he 
floated down a large river in a hollow log, escaping many 
dangers by the way. His pet turkey had followed, and, hear¬ 
ing a desire for something to plant, spread its wings and shook 
out seed-corn of the various colours. This corn, together with 
tobacco and melons, was planted on a flat by the river, where it 
matured with miraculous rapidity. The young man found and 
married the daughter of Deer Raiser, who gave his daughter as 
her marriap'e-portion the game animals which until this time had 
been kept in enclosures. Most of the ceremonies are believed 
to have been obtained from the anthropomorphic gods, who 
live in the cliff-ruins and the mountains. Some man in dire 
need is taken to the homes of the gods and taught the songs, 
rayers, and dances of the ceremony. Being relieved himself, 
e is bidden to return to his fellow-men and teach them what 
he has learned. 

3 . Religious ceremonies.—The Apache, and in 
all probability the Navaho, hold adolescent cere¬ 


monies for maturing girls. The girl during the 
time is called Estsanatlehi. While she dances, 
songs are sung for her during four nights. The 
ceremony is concluded on the morning of the fourtJi 
night with a race by the girl and the jiainting of 
the girl and the suectators with w'hite earth. The 
song.s sung are those of Naiyenesgani, which he 
obtained of the sun when he w-as gnven the sweat- 
bath. During the nightly ceremonies for the girl 
masked men representing the anthropomorphic 
gods come in procession and dance. A special 
series of songs connected with their cult is sung for 
them. 

There are healing ceremonies of various sorts 
which, among the Navaho, take place in a specially 
built house. Masked men representing the various 
gods participate in the ceremony, Tlie songs of 
the two kintls mentioned above are sung and many 
prayens are recited. The filial niglit, usually 
the tenth of the ceremony, is given over to a 
luhlic spectacle during which much amusement is 
urriished by clowms. 

One of the striking features of Navaho cere¬ 
monies is the use of dry paiuting.s. Under the 
direction of the priest in cliarge, large and elabor¬ 
ate pictures are made on the floor of the lodges by 
sprinkling down dry pigments. These pictures 
usually represent scenes taken from tlie myths, 
which also furnish the themes of the songs. The 
use of pollen is also noteworthy. It is sprinkled 
as the accoiniianiment of prayer, and is used to 
mark out trails and indicate boundaries. 

The religion of tlie Navaho and Apache, like 
that of the Hopi, is largely conditioned oy aesthetic 
motives. The arrangement of the parts of the 
songs and of their sequence in groups is according 
to a numerical rhythm. The songs and prayers 
are filled with imagery and refer constantly to tlie 
four world-quarters with which are associated 
colours, certain semi-precious stones, and definitely 
named gods. 

Tlie major ceremonies of the Navaho and Apache 
are held under the direction of individual priests 
who by long study have acquired the ritual, which 
may incluclo a hundred or more songs, many 
prayers, numerous and elaborate dry paintings, 
and various detailed items of knowledge. This 
information is most frequently, but not necessarily, 
obtained from an older relative. Many inrlividuals 
have charms or fetishes which ward oil'evil or give 
good luck in hunting and the raising of their flocks 
and herds. The ceremonies connected with agri¬ 
culture are but little known. 

4. Objects of worship.—The religion of the 
south-west is of great interest, rivalling in its com- 

r ity that of the Plains arul north-west coast of 
America. From the myths, songs, [irayers, 
and other sources of information it appears that 
natural objects are of supreme importance in 
Navaho and Apache religion. The sun, the moon, 
dawn, sunbeams, rainbows, lightning, the four 
world-quarters, wind, and the all-pervading dark¬ 
ness are all mentioned and invoiced as powerful 
agents concerned in human affairs. Besides these 
are the gods of human form, the gan of the Apache, 
the t/ei of the Navaho, immortals who live in 
hollow mountains or in the cliff-ruins. They join 
with men in their ceremonies, particularly those of 
healing, which they have themselves provided as a 
cure for human ills. These anthropomorphic gods 
are by some believed to be the ghosts of ancestors, 
although the Indians themselves look upon them 
as a separate race who preceded men upon the 
earth. Various animals are also objects of worship. 
The bear is generally associated with healing and 
the panther with hunting. Of the tabus that 
whicli prevents the eating of fish is the most 
important. 
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1*. K. Goddard. 

NAYARS.—I. Introduction.— The habitat of 
Uie Nayarn (‘Narm’ of Pliny) is the extreme 
Houth-westeni littoral of the Indian peninsula 
between Ga[)e (Comorin and Point Oely, 16 miles 
north of Cannanorc, a strip of beautiful thickly- 
wooded country from 20 to 60 miles in width, flat 
only near the sea—where is a chain of la^'ocns— 
ana in the rice-lields. This portion of the Madras 
Presidency is known as Malabar, divided politically 
between the Malabar District of liritisli India and 
the native States Cochin and Travancore—in all 
alsmt 11,000 square miles.* The incidence of [lojm- 
lation is, in parts, hi];her than it is in Belgium. 
In its peoples, history, customs, land-tenures, and 
ordinary ways of life Malabar is unlike the rest of 
India. The architectural style of the mosques 
and temjiles is miriously like that of Nejial; the 
forms of jewellery resemble those of Sind. The 
vi!ry ori».(in of Malabar is the subject of myth. 
Parasurama, wishin/^ to create a new land for the 
re-establishment of dharmn, is said to have raised 
it from the sea from where he stood, at Cape 
C.’omorin, to as far as he could ilinp his axe. The 
land which emerj;ed from the sea was the ancient 
Kerala, its old ami well-loved name. Protecteil 
by its physical barriers, the hi^^h western Ghats, 
Malabar has survived apart from the turmoil which 
lias (diaii'^ed the face of Imlia, the home of rigid 
conservatism in customs, beliefs, and praijtices. It 
is a miniature world. Highest of the Hindus are 
the Nambutiri Brahmans, purest of the Vodic 
slock and faith, sacerdotal, aristocratic, rich; 
lowest are jungle folk having a nasal index of 
nearly 100“, guided by the crudest animistic ideas.** 
Below the Nambfitiris are the Nayars, and in a 
descending scale is a variety of peoples in dill’erent 
conditions of culture. 

1’he orthodox view of the Nambfltiri Brfihman 
is thus stated in an ollicial document of I'ravancore : 

‘ His perBon Ih lioly ; his directions are commandB ; his tnove- 
ments arc a procession ; liis meal is n<*ctar ; he is the holiest of 
human beings ; Ik; ia the representative of (lofi on earth.’ 

2 . Inheritance, raarriag^e laws, etc.—Descent 
among the Nambvitiris is patrilineal. Eldiist sons 
alone marry ; their sons inherit the family projierty. 
Younger sons are authorized to mate morganati- 
cally with Ndyar women. In the cases of the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin and families 
of lesser chiefs and people of importance, the 
fathers are always Nambiitiris, The Nayars are 
divided into clans which are mostly but not entirely 
exogamous. By a rule, infringement of which is 
never condoned, a Nayar woman is allowed to 
associate intimately with a man of her own clan 
or of a superior clan, or with a Nambutiri, but 
never with one of an inferior clan or caste. The 


dation. The restrictions placed *upon Nayar men 
are well expressed in the Lusiad ; 

‘The haughty nobles and the vulgar race 
Never must Join the conjugal embrace’ 

(tr. W. J. Mickles, London, 1798, bk. vii. p. 166). 

Mother-right obtains. A man’s sister’s sons, not 
his own sons, are the heirs. As a rule, the woman 
remains in her own tarawad (‘household’), where 
she is visited by her husband. She may visit him, 
1 Hills and forests where no Nayars live excluded. 

9 On the fringe of Hinduism, but not, strictly speaking, 
Hindus by caste. 


or he may visit her for a period, but she never 
joins her husband’s tarawad ; she brings up her 
children, who are members of her tarawad, in her 
hoii.sehold. The eldest male—the karanavan, as he 
is called—conducts the entire management of the 
tarawad property. Niiyar girls without exception 
observe certain formalities before entering upon 
the marriage state. Chief of these is the tali-heMa- 
kalaydnam { ‘ marriage - token - tying - ceremony ’), 
obligatory before attainment of puberty. A boy 
wliose horoscope is in agreement with tlie girl’s is 
usually the bridegroom for the occasion—which, 
however, confers upon him no preserijitive right to 
her person. 

‘ A cloth is severed into two parts and each part is given to 
the tnana vAlen (bridegroom) and the girl separately,’ symbolic 
of di\orce(Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission, Madras, 
1891, p. 16). 

Subsequently, under formal family consent she 
forms an alliance which constitutes marriage. 
While the NambQtiris’ marital arrangements are 
governed exclusively by considerations of property, 
those of the Nayars are not. I’osition, pride of 
family, and the like naturally exert influence, but 
the I’Jayar marriage involves no transference of 
family property. It is never mercenary. 

The jSlayar.s were the military element. Thus 
in the Ltisiad we read : 

‘By the proud Nayres the noble rank is claimed ; 

Tlie toils of culture and of art they scorn. 

The warrior’s plumes their haughty brows adorn ; 

The shining faulchion brandished in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight. 

Of danger scornful, ever armed they stand 
Around the King, a stern barbarian band ’ 

(bk. vii. p. 160). 

Now, while the Nhyar no longer knocks the hilt 
of his sword against his shield as lie walks along 
his shaded lanes to warn low-caste pooi»]e to wail 
at a distance until lie pa.sses by, lest tlieir [iroximity 
should pollute him, he is almost as careful to pre¬ 
vent pollution from whatever source, for personal 
puritj’, cleanlincs.s, is an essential of his religion. 
Pollution is conveyed by a person of inferior caste 
approaching a Niiyar within a jirescribed number 
of paces as well as by the slightest contact, and 
the Nfiyar is esjiccially careful to permit no viola¬ 
tion of this social rule when, having bathed and 
donned clean clothes, he returns home after his 
devotions in the temple. Bathing before eating is 
imperative. 

3 . Religion.—The Nayars are Hindus; their 
religion is therefore Hinduism. But, as a Travau- 
corc Hindu observes, 

Hinduism is a very comprehensive term, and has many shades 
and degrees of varying hues in it, ranging from Braiimanism, 
the highest and purest and most philosophical form of Theism, 
and the fetish worship of the aboriginal castes. ... It has in 
Its course of evolution from nature-worship to its present form 
passed through various pliases, has come in contact with all 
the other religions of the world and has imbibed something 
from all. It is, in fact, “ all tolerant, all compliant, all compre¬ 
hensive, all absorbing.” Hence it has been found diflicult to 
exactly define what Hinduism means’ (V. Nagam Aiya, Travan- 
cme State Manual, ii. 89, 42). 

Undoubtedly the belief in the transmigration of 
soiil.s as caused by the law of karina is its most 
distinguishing feature. 

‘ “ As we sow, BO shall we reap.” So long as this doctrine is 
the basis of a Hindu’s belief, it is a safe guide inciting liim to do 
good and deterring him from evil. Kvery moment of his daily 
existence the pious Hindu is reminded of the law of Karma, 
that “every deed in his life . . . leads to its legitimate results 
in one’s future life, whether it be in another world or in another 
existence in this world.” Self-righteousness lies at tlie root of 
Hindu religious belief, and no man is counted righteous except 
through his works, acts and thoughts ’ (fb. p. 103). 

Self-realization, self-mastery, control of the mind 
are the ideal. 

‘As all action, right or wrong, proceeds from desire, and as 
desire springs from the mind, the mastery of one’s mind and 
habit to which uncontrolled mental activity makes a man a 
slave, constitutes true worship; and all rights and ceremonials 
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are either preparations for or applications of that mastery' 
(N. Subranianya Aiyar, Census of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. 1. 
p. 199). 

The use and purpose of sacred iinaj;es are well 
described by the same writer: 

‘ Althoug'h in the anxiety to exonerate themselves from the 
charge of venerating what is in substance a piece of stone or 
metal, apologist-s have not been wanting’ to explain away these 
Vigrahas as mere symbolic representations to catch the popular 
mind or, at most, mechanical aids to concentration, the fact 
remains that according to Hindu Scriptural texts and to the 
belief of the great mass of worshippers, the image is a living 
Divine presence. The basic tlieory of image-worship as far as 
one is able to make out from enquiry and rcsear<!h, is that, in 
the image, a particular power among the various Powers or 
Gods provided in the scheme of cosmic order ... is embodied, 
and placed . . . within reach of those who may not have the 
power to dive into the occult but none the less real world’ (ib. 

p. 201). 

Throughout S. India to the east of the Western 
Ghats, Hinduism in its varied aspects is con.spicu- 
ously sectarian, followers of even the same sect 
often exhibiting active and bitter hatred of each 
other in their quarrels concerning unimportant 
(Retails of ceremonial. Worship by a votary of 
Siva in a Visnu temple would he unthinkable. 
Jiut in ‘ the Land of charity,’ a name by which 
Malabar is known, it is quite otherwise. Secta¬ 
rianism is unknown. Vi§nu and 6iva are little 
more than mere names. Whether Bliagavati is 
male or female no one knows or cares. An avatar 
of Visnu may he found in the list of evil spirits 
acting under control by a magician. This local 
non-.sectarian character of Hinduism is, probably, 
largely due to the influence of the great philosophi¬ 
cal religious teacher, Sankaracharya, expounder 
of the Vedanta, who is held in special veneration 
by the Nanihutiris and by the Nayars. Himself a 
Nambutiri Brahman, he was born, as most scholars 
now agree, in N. Travancore in A.n. 788. 

‘ lie preached the universal doctrine that all created things, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, aro manifestations of a supreme, 
eternal, unchanging and impcraonal Spirit, Ilrlihnian, through 
MAyk and openly p)roclaimed the absence of difference between 
Vishnu and Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an in¬ 
violable law for Kfirala^ (N. 8. Aiyar, Census of India, 1901, 
xxvi. [Trivandrum, IDO.S], pt. i. p. 101). 

Another name for Malabar was ‘ KarrnahhQrai,’ 
the significance of which is given as follows : 

‘ The spiritual salvation of the inhabitants of this land de¬ 
pends on good actions, as contrasted with the East Coast . . . 
whore a man obtains salvation by more birth irrespective of 
his actions, as the landilself is consecrated ground '(V. N. Alya, 
i. 1). 

But, while the lofty ideas of the Vedftnta philo- 
.sophy in.spire, more or less, the Nambutiri in almoat 
every moment of his life, they do not in the same 
degree of completeness repre.scnt the religious ideas 
of the Niiyar, who is far more deeply imbued by 
the lower, the magieo-religions, cult. In the case, 
of the Nayar the serpent is an object of regular 
worship. 

‘ A serpent Kavu (shrine) or an abode of snakes is an indis¬ 
pensable adjunct to every Nayar house ’ {ib. ii. 69). 

A Nayar house, even of the very poorest class, is 
alway-s detached, in it.s own well-shaded garden. 
Aiound the .shrine the trees and shrubs are un¬ 
touched by the axe. Images are placed, and, in 
addition to periodical ceremonies, oll'erings are 
made ‘there in propitiation of the serpent gods’ 
(ib. ii. 61). 

The myths and legends relating to serpients are 
innumerable. In adcHtion to the serpent, Adisgsha, 
who supports the earth and is tl»e bed of Maha 
Vi^nu, the cow, giver of all things, the bull, a vehi¬ 
cle of Siva, and the Brahmany kite, a vehicle of 
Vi^nu, are held sacred. Sacred trees are : asimtta 
(Ficus religiosa), circumambulated by women desir¬ 
ing children, and by men to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn under which every man suffers during 
some period of his life ; its twigs are indispensable 
in all sacrificial offerings to the gods ; hilva (.^gle 
marmelos), sacred to Siva ; tulasl (Ocymum sanc¬ 
tum) ^ to Vi§nu. ‘ The worship of animals and plants 
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is not outside the cult of the most SA.straic Hindu' 
(N. S. Ayar, p. 90). There is ‘ no clear line . . . 
between the Animists and the Hindus’ (V. N. 
Aiya, ii. 39), and it is to the many minor deities, 
serpent and other, and the more notorioii.s spirits 
of mischief and evil that the Nayar offers most of 
his devotion. This may ho called the land of 
magic ; for magic in all its hearings—witchcraft, 
divination, oracular demonstrations, and so on—is 
an actuality of life. Every Niiyar wears on Ids 
person from chiltlhood at least one amulet and 
more often several amulets, each one consisting 
of a magic formula or a figure enclosed in a golden 
ca.se. Expression of religious feeling is seen in 
ceremonies, notably those concerned with birth 
and death, and during religious festivals. After 
the Roventli month of pregnancy the Nayar woman 
bathes and worships in tlio temple every morn¬ 
ing, and before her morning meal she eats a 
small quantity of butter over whicli holy mantras 
(‘charms’) have been muttered by priests. Per¬ 
sonal ceremonies, ante-natal, during childhood— 
such as naming a child, boring its ears, and so on 
—and throughout life, are numerous. When death 
is at hand, before the breath leaves the body each 
member of the household, one by one, pours info 
the mouth of the dying man a few droj )8 of water 
from a little cup formed of leaves of the tulasl, 
holding in the hand a piece of gold over which 
tile water runs. A light is kept burning day and 
night, and near it a large mea.sure of unhusked 
rice and a small quantify of husked rice, while 
one member of the iarawad holds tlie head of the 
dead in his lap, the body lying on plantain leaves, 
as relatives enter to bid farewell. As conducive to 
tlio happiness of the dead, cremation takes place 
without ilelay. The body is washed, anointed, and 
covered wil.h new cloths, and, as it is being carried 
to the pyre—always to the south—the senior male 
present tears from one of the cloths upon the 
body a piece, which he fastens round his waist; 
and he holds in his hand, or sticks in his waist, a 
piece of iron. He is the chief mourner. The 
corpse is laid head to the south, and on the fuel, 
which, all or in part, must he wood of the mango 
tree, is placed a little camphor, sandal wood, and 
ghl (clanlied butter). No elder member of the tara- 
wad of eitlier sex may he present. Tlie deceased’s 
younger brother or nephew lights the pyre at the 
head. 'Phe son may, at the samo time, apply fire 
at the feet of the corpse. While it is being con- 
sume<l, every member of the tarawdd bathes in the 
Buiall pond which is in the garden of every Nayar’s 
hou.se. The chief mourner carries a pot of water, 
pierced so that the water spills as he walks thrice 
round the pyre ere the corpse is consumed, and 
dashes the pot to the ground. A small image of the 
deceased is then made of raw rice, and rice and gin- 
gel ly seeds are ofl'ered to it. Balls of food arc 
offered daily during the following seven days, and 
at the end of thi.s period all memhers of the tara¬ 
wdd bathe together, the chief mourner having in 
his possession the strip of cloth and the piece of 
iron. During these .seven days the deceased is 
represented by a piece of palm-leaf, knotted and 
placed upright in the ground. The essence of the 
food goes direct to the spirit of the deceased and 
appeases him. The piece of cloth and the piece of 
iron are tied to a pillar of the house nearest the 
palm-leaf. Tlie food is scattered to crows or 
thrown into water. Death-pollution continues 
until the fourteenth day, when the calcined remains 
are carried in a pot to a river and thrown into it. 
Then follows more ceremonial bathing, and on the 
fifteenth day the purificatory ceremony takes place, 
releasing the memhers of the tarawdd from the ban 
of the death-pollution. Subsequently there are 
other ceremonies and the chief mourner remains un- 
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Bhaven either for forty-one days or for a year.^ The 
pe()])lo who })raclise tlicNe rites are good Hindus, 
and, according to the tenets of their religion, the 
spirit, wliich is cniancipatod from tl)e body at 
death, at oric(! inhabits another body, for suflering 
or enjoytiu fit measiire<l by the deserts of the bodily 
exist,eiic(! which has just <a;ased. This is the higlier 
religK»n. Ntivertheless they admit that the spirit 
is connected with tiie shadow, not with the breath, 
and feel in their hearts tliat it still lingers in the 
house and absorbs the. essence of the food ofl'ereii 
to it, and that it must bo pro])iti;ited or it will 
cause harm to the living. 'I his is the lower 
religion. Tlic religion of the Niivar is a mixture 
of both. 

S.i.cri licial oll’erings consist usually of cereals, milk 
products, or flowers, })ut tlnue are occasions when 
cocks are decapitated, and, rjuer si ill, when black 
goats are smothered. Niiyar jiilgrims, while on 
the way to one of the more important shrijies 
during the annual festival, imhilge in every kind 
of discjrdcrly and even obscene eondiKit, which not 
only is jjermissihle, but is, for this occasion only, 
the right conduct; while on the return journey 
they are in jjossession of that c.almness which 
follows communication with unutterable mysbuies. 

Fulfilment of vows invoh ing pilgrimage to places 
perhajts far heyond Malabar is common. Vows 
may be made for re.ceipf. of any favour from the 
hand of (b»d, !i,nd, when tlui desire is obtaimal, the 
devotee awaits, perliaps for years, the divine in- 
juniition to ju’oceed. He then undertakes his 
pilgrimage in the garb as well as in the spirit of 
humility. Vidive ollerings are usually such as 
may be seen at any Roman Catholic shrine. 

Litkhature.— Mad ran Gnverninfint Museum Bulletin, vol. 
iii. no. 1 (IflOO], ‘Ntuubutiri nrahiimns,’ etc. (F. Fawcett); 
ib, vol. iii. no. 3 [19011, ‘ NivyarH of Malabar’ (F. Fawcett); 
S. Mateer, Hati.vr ],i,fc in Tramneore, Jvondon, 18S9: E. 
Balfour, Cyclnptvdia of Indin'-i, do. IHS.’); Ptolemy, Geography, 
xlii. ; IA xiii. |1HS41, .viv. HHsr.]; E, Caldwell, /m-t. gt Tinne- 
ve.lly, Madras. ISSl; B. Picart, Religiowf Ceremonies, London, 
17Si-37 ; V. Najfam Aiya, Trarancore Stale Manual, Trivan¬ 
drum, l»0d ; M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom, London, 
1876; SBB xxv. fl.S8(!J; Krjshijaswaniy Aiyar and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhnshan, Sri Snnkardchdrya, Madras, li)()8; 
IGl, 1908 ; Hakluyt Society Publications, no. 3‘1 (L. Varthema, 
Travels in . . . India, etc., IHOIl); ib., no. (D. Barbosa, 
Coasts of E. Africa and Malabar 180.6); ih., nos. 70, 71 
(J. H. van Linsclioten, Coyage to jL Indies, 1884); ih., no. 42 
(G. Correa, The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, iH(it)); ib., 
nos. 7b, 77, and 80 (F. Pyrard, Voyage to E. Indies, etc., 1887- 
90); ib., nos. 84 and 8.6 (Pietro Della Valle, 'Travels in India, 
1891); ib., no. 08 (Cosmas, Christian 'Topography, 1898); ib., 
no. 99 (Vasco da Gama, Journal of First Voyage, 1.S98) ; 
F. Buchanan, .louniey through Mysore, Canara, ana Malabar, 
London, 1807; Marco Polo'*, cd. II. I'lile and 11. Cordier, «lo. 
190.1; Pliny, IIM ; N, Subranianya Aiyar, Census of India, 
Umi, vol. xxvi. (Trivundnini, IDO.'!] ; ib., VJll, vol. xxiii. fdo. 1912J; 
Gazetteer of Malabar, Madras, 1908. F. FawCKTT. 

NAZARiEANS.— See Mand^an.s. 

NAZIRITES. —There are certain a. 8 sured facts 
in regard to the Nazirites, hut there is much that 
has heen thought to relate to them which is un¬ 
certain as auplied to them exclusively, and in 
regard to wliicli a careful balance of judgment 
must he exercised. 'Pliey ap])ear on the stage of 
Jewish history at widely difl’erent jieriods, from 
the period of the dudge.s down to early Ohristiau 
times—roughly a thousand years. They show 
themselves for a time quite clearly, and then for a 
long jieriod wo hear nothing of thorn ; afterwards 
they re-apf>ear as if their life and organization had 
been continuous, active, and universally acknow¬ 
ledged. There are some well-known sources of 
information, smdi as in Judges, NumlHirs 6 , the 
Mishnah, and sporadically elsewhere, and a few 
famous treatises, as Spencer, de Le.gihus Hebrce- 
orum, but the data are few and the information 
1 N&yara shave the whole body excepting' the crown of the 


somewliat intricate owing to the meteoric ap]u*ar- 
anf;cs of the Nazirites, and the partially similar 
relationship in which their form.s of religious devo¬ 
tion stand to others. 

I, Various types.—We sh.ull .see, as we proceed, 
that there existed two, if not three, ty[>e.s of 
Nazirite, viz. the life-long Nazirite, the ‘Naziribi 
of days,’ and the Samson Nazirite; and it is a 
matter of considerable dispute M’hether the types 
were co-existent or convergent. 'I’he dates of 
their appearances have also to bv. approximately 
fixed, and the relatioTi.shi]i between the e;irli('.T aud 
later Nazirites determined. It is gmuu-ally ac¬ 
knowledged tliat the Nazirites were muc.li more 
nniiierou.s tluin the scattered information concern¬ 
ing them Avould lead us to .suppo.'^e, arnl tlieie is a 
fairly general agreement as to the prevalciure in 
most periods of their liistory of the principal 
restrictions imposed u])on the Nazirites, viz. 
ahstinem^e from wine, etc., letting the hair grow 
uncut, and the avoidance of ])ollution hy (;outaet 
with the dead. Indeed, it is mainly through these 
various rc^gulations that we are miabled to piece 
together the history of the institution. 

2- Life and purpose. —Making use of the facts 
whicli are admitted hy scholars as j»rM,(;Lically 
nssured, we may .sketch the life and ]»urpo,se of the 
Nazirites with some probability. It u.-is a ‘ dedi¬ 
cated ’ or ‘consecrated’ life. It was m.'irked hy 
both negative and positive qualities. It was a 
life essonti.M,lIy lived uiuim* a solemn vow. Ordin¬ 
arily, (o show th<*ir adlicsion to tin; deity, men 
made material offerings; in the ease of the 
N.azirite, he ollereil himself. It rei^ognized a 
divine ‘call ’ from Jahweh in days when tlie jtrimi- 
tive simplicity of devotion to Jaliwoh was being 
undermined and sup])Ianted by v.'uious foirns of 
self-indulgcm;c. It aimed at sett ing uj* an ideal 
of con.secrated life, not nec('Hsari]y a.scetic. It 
thus had definite ]iur[)oses with practical issues in 
relation to Cod and man. Jewish Muifiu's luive 
taken different views as to what those ^nirpuses 
were. Some, e.g., contend that the Nazirite vow 
Muis intended to signify the worlcing out of tlie 
divine nature in man made in the image of (lod, 
aud, as the growth of the hair was snp))Osed to 
indicate the groM'th of the intellei-tua) life, tlie 
wise man would not allow tliis part of his nature 
to be in any way diminislied ; for the same reason 
he would abstain from wine, lest the intellectual 
faculty should be blurred ; and his care to avoid 
contact with the dccad would indicate his witness 
to the eternity of God and his own nature. 

Others see in it ‘ the luinciple of stoicism, and 
imagine that it was intended to cultivate, and hear 
witness for, the sovereignty of the will over the 
lower tendencies of human naf ure’ (Smith’s DB, 
London, 1893, ii. 474). It was for purpo.ses of self- 
mastery ; the Nazirite wore liis hair longas a crown, 

‘ <luod ipse rex sit cupiditatibus imperans praoter 
morem reliquorurn hominum, qui cufiiditatum sunt 
servi’ (J. G. Garpzov, Ajg)arutu.s HisiorUut-CrUiaus, 
Leipzig, 1748, p. 152 ; so similarly Alien Ezra (I)ru- 
sius, on Nu 6'^). 

Philo, who calls it p regards it in 

the light of comjdete self-oblation to Jahweh {de 
Animal, sacrijicio i.v [Mangey, ii. 249]). 

‘According: to him tho Nazarite did not sacrifice merely his 
possessions but his i)er8on,’ and ‘as no sinritual state or act can 
be signified by any single symbol, he was to identify himself 
with each one of the three victims which he had to otter os 
often as he broke his vow by accidental pollution, or when the 
period of his vow came to an end. He was to realise in himself 
the ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
peace-offering’ (Smith’s DB, loo. cit.). 

Although these views of Naziriteshin were later 
developments of a more philosophical age, they 
enable us to see some of the purposes of its life 
and service, which were doubtless of a manifold 
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character. The Naziritea have been described aa 
‘men of real moral worth, pood pifta of God to llis 
sinful but beloved people ’ (llDB iii. 500). Though 
not debarred from innocent social life, tlieir conse¬ 
cration would afford them apecial opportunities for 
prayer and study. In a certain sense, the Nazi- 
rite'^s life partook of the nature of the priestly as 
well aa of the prophetic office ; it was a protest 
against the seli-indulgent habita of the surround¬ 
ing nations ; and something of the warrior and the 
iudge was alao inherent in the service which the 
^Nazirite rendered for God and His peopJ(‘, as in 
the case of Samson in his exploits against the 
Philistines. 

3 . Principal features,—We can now pass to con¬ 
sider the principal features of Naziriteship, and 
the periods during which the Nazirites make tludr 
apjiearances, and draw what inferences we can 
from them. 

We go to the stories of Samson (c. 10th cent.) in 
Judges for the earliest accounts, and to Josephus 
in the Ist cent. A.D. for tlio latest, covering a 
period roughly of a thousand years, during which 
it seems {as might bo expect(>d) that the institu¬ 
tion underwent ccmsiderable changes. The law in 
Nu 6 (P), which is obviously directed to the regula¬ 
tion of a known usage, and the jio.st-l'bxilic refer¬ 
ences, such as that in 1 Maccabees, would naturally 
fall betw'een those periods. 

Taking the law' in Numbers as a basis round 
which we can collect evidence of the institution, 
we can classify our subjecd under the following 
heads, and estimate its significance by the regula¬ 
tions in regard to it. 

( 1 ) The voio. —In Nu 6 it is clear that Nazirite* 
ship consisted j^artly in the assumption of a vow. 
Vow's, of course, were common in all periods of 
Jewish history, and would take the form of a 
solemn promise in order to secure the divine aid, 
or of the expression of an act of piety, or of an act 
of Bolf-discii)line by means of certain abstinences. 
Contrasting these regulations with tliose of an 
earlier period, we should bear in mind that in 
cases like those of Samson or Samuel and the 
Nazirites referred to in Am 2^^®- we have no evi¬ 
dence to assure us that the vow was actually 
taken, though Hannah herself makes a vow before 
the birth of Samuel, and this would seem to involve 
the otlspring ; so, similarly, a prophet (like Jere¬ 
miah) might he sanctified ^rom the womb (cf. Jer 1 * 
with Jg 13®). 

(2) 2'he duration of the Naziriteship, —When we 
compare the data at our disposal, two clear facts 
emerge, viz. («) the existence of the Nazirite for 
life, and, w’hether synchronously or otherw ise, (A) 
that of the Nazirite for a limited period. It seems 
probable, on the whole, as we balance the evidence, 
that in the days before the Exile the Naziriteship 
was of a permanent, life-long character. Samson 
was a Nazirite for life (Jg 13®-’), and Samuel 
(though the case is not precisely parallel) remained 
unshorn all his days. In this connexion the 
passage in Amos (2^^®"-) is important and would 
appear to support this view, for the Nazirites are 
pia(!ed presumably on the same footing as the 
prophets who assume their office as the result not 
of a vow but of a divine call, and the character of 
the office is, therefore, of permanent obligation. 

When we pass to post-Exilic days, the inference 
is that Naziritoshij) was of a temporary character. 
The evidence for this must he sought in Macca¬ 
bees, in Josephus, and in the Mishnah {Nazir). 
We read in 1 Mac S’*** of certain Nazirites who had 
‘accomplished their days’ {t^irXijpuaav rhs 
which clearly indicates a terminable period. Jose¬ 
phus (cf. Ant. ly. iv. 4, xix. vi. 1) speaks of an 
order of Agrippa requiring that many of the 
Nazirites were to have their heads shorn— passages 


wdiich indicate the numerical extent of the institii 
tion as well as the temi»orary character of the vow, 
and the fact that it was a customary practice of 
benevolence to defray the expenses of the ollerings 
of persons who were under the obligation of tlie 
vow of Naziriteship. And with this we should 
compare the case alluded to in Ac 21 “*^*, when St. 
Paul was at charges for the four men w’ho had a 
vow upon them ; t he eharaeter of the latter vow 
was analogous to that of the Nazirites, and may 
have been ‘allow'ed to Jews of the Dispersion as a 
siibstitute for the strictly legal vow ^ {IlDIi iii. 
,500'"). From the treatise Nazir in the Mishnah, 
it is probable that (eni]>o)ary Naziriteship was 
(H)mmon in later Jewish liistovy. 

In the later Jewish i)erio(l and in Christian 
times we cannot he certain of any life-long 
Naziriteship. The case of St . John Ifajitist is not 
strictly to the point, as it lacks the principal 
characteristic mark of Nazirit esliip, viz. tlic growth 
of the hair. Eusebius {HE ll. xxiii. 4-0) lueiitiona 
Hegesippus’s description of James tlu'. Lord’s 
brother. Both these cases resenihled tlie Nazi¬ 
ritea, but represent merely a part of tlieir ascetic 
life ; they were probably both permanent ascetics ; 
the early Nazirites were not, liowever, ascetics, as 
can be inferred from the case of Samson. It is 
doubtful, as Gray points out {Jl'hSt i. [1900] 204, 
202 f.), whether the regulations in later J udaism (as 
ill Nazir) were called forth by the actualities of 
life or are to ho attributed to the s])eculative 
legalism of the Kahhis. He inclines to the view 
that in early Jewish history Naziritesliip was of 
a permanent character ; after the Exile and down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem temporary Nazirites were 
numerous; the cases of the permanent Nazirite at 
this period were rare, if they exislinl at all, 

(3) TJiC treatment of the hair. —Kohertson Smith 
{Religion of the Semites^, p. 324) points out tliat the 
hair ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as a living 
and important part of the body, and as such is the 
object of many taboos and superstitions’; he also 
shows that the principles underlying the ollcring 
of hair and the offering of blood are of a similar 
character; sometimes the hair is cut oil’ in mourn¬ 
ing, sometimes it is ofl'erial at the funeral pyre, 
sometimes it is made aa an initiatory offering on 
the attainment of manhood or womanhood, w’hen 
the olferer is admitted into full religious and social 
status, and sometimes on the occasion of i)ilgrim- 
ages for safe preservation, or in the assumption of 
a vow to secure the divine aid in times of sickness 
or otlier misfortune. As in the case of the ofl'oring 
of blood, BO here a bond of union is estahlisheu 
between the oll’crer and his god, or between the 
living and the dead. 

Tlie growth of the hair seems to be the most 
essential characteristic of the Nazirite vow, 
common to both forms of Nazirites!)ij), but obvi¬ 
ously there is a diH’creiicc htdw een the two : in the 
case of the temiiorary Nazirite, the hair becomes, 
at the close of the period of the vow, an offering ; 
in the case of the life-long Nazirite, this would, of 
course, not apply. The important thing to hear 
in mind is that the hair, whether it is cut of I’ or 
remains unpolled, is part of the personality of the 
individual. If this is so, then it follows that the 
hair, representing a man’s personality, is (like the 
blood) a suitable sacrifice to the deity, and, as it 
rej(resents tlie man’s power and strength, it must 
he preserved inviolable and ‘consecrated.’ 

(4) Avoidance of pollution hy contact iclth a dead 
body. —The regulation in Nu 6 is, of course, a^iplic- 
ahle only to the temporary Nazirite, for in liis ease 
the period of the vow could he recommenced. It 
would be inapplicable to the permanent Nazirite. 
Sainsou’s life, e.a., was inconsistent with this regu¬ 
lation. The Rabbis saw this difficulty, and solved 
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it by practically placin^^ Samson in a class by 
himself; a Nazirite of the Samson type must never 
cut his hair, and, if be contracts delilenient by 
contact with a corpse, he does not bring the usual 
offering in such cases (riKDita jDip s’lD u'n). Samuel, 
too, it should be observed, must have suffered 
pollution when he hewed Agag in pieces (1 S 15^^). 

(h) Absthienrii fr'om all products of the vine and 
from all hi taxi rants. —There may have been a pre¬ 
judice in favour of this from the notnadic tendencies 
of amueut Israel. There is no evidence to show 
that it was a permanent element in Na/iriieship. 
'J'he case of Samson shows that no such abstinence 
was practised by him, and in the case of Samuel 
it is clear that he Wfis present on several festal and 
convivial occasions, Avlien the fruit of the vine 
would ordinarily have been used. The general 
concluHions on the subject of Nazirileship are 
helpfully summarized by Gray {J'fhSt i. 210f.) 
and are mainly as follows. 

The practice of leaving the hair unshorn is 
based on ijrimitive belief and pra(Tice. The devo¬ 
tees of Jab well in the 10th cent, left their hair 
unshorn in t(jken of their dev<jtion. In the 8th 
cent, the Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred 
persons in sonui resixicts resembling the prophets. 
Later, the Nazirites took a vow' u}»on themselves 
for a short i>criod, and at the end made an offering 
of tlu'ir hair and presented certain animal sacriffees 
as well. These changes may be accounted for by 
the fact that vows were commonly taken in early 
times, and certain abstinences were observed at 
the same time. In some cases the hair was suffered 
to grow uncut, and at the close of the period of 
the vow it was offered sacrilicially. On account 
of this treatment of the hair the term ‘ Nazirite,’ 
originally used of permanent religious devotee.s, 
was extended to persons under a vow. Kut at 
what period it is impossible to determine. It may 
have been when the secondary sense of the term 
‘ Nazirite ’ (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded 
in prominence the primary sense (a devotee); and 
this hatl cert/iinly taken place by the 6th cent. H.C., 
as is shown by tlie metaphorical use of the root in 
Lv 2r)S- n. 

4. Nazarene and Nazoraean. —Elucidation of 
this subject, recpiiring minute technical considera¬ 
tion, should be sought in two recent contributions 
of modern scholars, E. A. Abbott, Miscellanea 
AWn^rifcoIl.), Cambridge, 1913, and E. C. JJurkitt, 

‘ Syriac Forms of New Testament Names’ in Proc. 
Jirit. Acad., 1911-12, p. 392 11'. ’I’lie latter .seeks to 
show that the Gr. ^ is rarely the equivalent of 
the Sem. s, and therefore Nafwpaios cannot mean a 
native of msj, l)ut must be connected with and 
the Nazirite vow. lie also suggests, rather as a 
counsel of de.spair, owing to the ‘ ordinary view ©f 
Nazareth’ being ‘unjnoved and unsatisfactory,’ 
that Nazareth has arisen by a literary error, and 
that the real name of our Ford’s home was Xopa^€lp, 
not 'Xaiapl9. There is much more to he said in 
favour of his view s as to the historical position of 
Xopa^elp and Xa^'apiO than for those referring to the 
relation of the Greek and Semitic letters, as it 
would aiqiear that there are too many exceptions 
to the rule which he notices in respect of i'and 
for it to be safe to base any definite conclusion 
upon it. 

In Abbott’s minute discussion of many technical 
difficulties in the words ‘ Nazarene ’ and ‘ Kazora^an,’ 
the opening paragraph will be sufficient to show 
his line of argument: 

‘ In this Chapter it will be argfued that (i.) “ Nazarene,” mean¬ 
ing a man of Nazareth, and (ii.) “Nazoraean,” meaning the 
Nitzer or Rod of Jeaae mentioned by laaiah, were probably 
interchanged by a play on the two worda ; go that the populace, 
acclaiming .Teaua as the Lifegiver and Healer, altered Jesua 
the Nazarene," into “ Jeaua the Nazoraean." To atate the theory 
wore exactly, we should say that they called Him Jesus the I 


NAtzer, or the Na(t)zoraean, partly because there was a pre¬ 
existing belief that the Meaaiah would be the Nfitzer, and partly 
becauKc they vaguely felt what Matthew ventured definitely to 
exprc'ss, that His residence from childhood onward in Nazareth 
harl been ordained to fulfil the prophecy “He shall be called 
Nazoraean (i.e. Nitzer).”' 

litTKRATURK.—J. von Grill, in JPTh vi. [1880J 646 If. ; G. B. 
Gray, ICC, ‘ Numbers,’ Edinburgh, 190S, and specially in 
i. [1900] 201 ff. (best account iti English); S. R. Driver, 
Camb. Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,' Cambridge, 1897; G. F. Moore, 
ICC, ‘Judges,’ Edinburgh, 1895; G. A. Cooke, Carnb. Bible, 
‘ Judges,' Cambridge, 1913; E. A. Edghill, ‘ Amos,’ in West¬ 
minster Com., IjOndon, 1914; G. W. Wade, OT History, do. 
1901 ; W. Robertson Smith, lielujion of the. Semites''^, do. 
1894 ; GB\ pt. ii.. Taboo, do. 1911, pp. 26‘2-‘287 ; TracUte Nazir 
in Mishnah; Pliilo, dr Victimis, xii.; J. Spencer, de Le^ibus 
IJehrceorum, Cambridge, 1686, bk. iii. ch. vi. sect. i. and ii. pp. 
683-694; HDB, s.v. ‘Nazirite’ (full lit-); EBi, s.v. ‘Nazirite.’ 

S. M. Cooke. 

NECESSITARIANISM.—See Libertarian¬ 
ism AND Necessitarianism. 

NECESSITY.— See Fate, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

NECROMANCY.— See Divination, Magic. 

NEEDS.—The coneeption of needs is a recent 
one in theology and is not yet clearly defined. It 
arose in apologetical literature in the endeavour to 
justify religiou.s belitds and practices by their suj)- 
iosed satisfaction of needs. As no attempt has so 
ar been made to elucidate the idea or to investi¬ 
gate what are rightly included in liuman needs, 
much superficial writing has confused the issues. 
Whatever the degree of validity of this form of 
argument, the nature of the need.s ought to be 
established before individual beliefs are referred 
to them. 

‘ Needs’ is essentially a metaphysical conception, 
bnt, as such, it must have some relation to psyclio- 
Iogit:al facts. Psychology talks of ‘ eonativc 
tendencies’(G. F. Stout, of Psychology^, 

London, 191.3, p. 121), which form the active factor 
in consciousness, in its endeavour to realize certain 
aims in relation to the objective world. Needs lie 
behind these conative tendencies, of which they 
are the source and in which they first become evi¬ 
dent. All activity involves a relation of subject 
and object, and the nature of the activity will 
dejtend ou that of the subject, and specifically on 
its needs. Subjective needs give rise to activity 
exerted upon the objective world. Metaphy.sically, 
it miglit also be urged that needs are what they 
are because of the ultimate nature of the objective 
side of reality, since only thus would there be a 
real unity of the subjective and objective aspects 
of existence. 

Some of the errors in the use of the argument 
have arisen from a failure to distinguish between 
needs and desires. The former must be conceived 
as wants, without the satisfaction of which the 
subject of them is imperfect. A perfect being has 
no needs; human needs in their totality imply an 
ideal of human perfection. The presence of error 
and sin in human experience shows that some cona¬ 
tive tendencies turn towards ends other than those 
involved in perfection. Desires, as distinct from 
impulses, are conative tendencies defined by the 
presence of an idea of the aim. Needs express 
themselves in desires, but not all desires are the 
expression of needs, for a person may desire what 
is in opposition to his needs. The distinction is 
most clear in reference to the pliysical: men may 
desire kinds and quantities of food, drink, rest, 
exercise, opposed to what is physically requisite. 
As with the physical, so with the spiritual. Some 
of.the general characteristics differentiating needs 
from mere desires may be stated briefly. Desire 
is always conscious and may be good or bad, i.e. it 
may be for something not related to true well- 
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being, and may eren bo detrimental to it. The 
distinction of good and bad is not applicable to 
needs ; and individuals or even a whole race may 
have needs of which they have no conscious know¬ 
ledge. ‘In even savage bosoms, tliere are long¬ 
ings, yearnings, strivings, for the good they com¬ 
prehend not’ (Longfellow, Hiawatha^ Introd.). 
A desire may be modified or deliberately and 
entirely suppressed without satisfaction ; it may 
be in the highest degree capricious and is often 
transient. Needs continue until completely satis¬ 
fied or until the extinction of the subject of them ; 
they can be modified only by partial satisfaction. 
Desires are based upon some actual previous ex¬ 
perience, while needs exist prior to any specific 
experience. Mere desires, therefore, generally 
have an individual and temporary character, while 
needs express themselves rather as generic appe¬ 
tites or as definite tendencies to function, having 
an essential relation to the permanent nature of 
the subject experiencing them, so that their satis¬ 
faction is fundamental to the attainment of the 
ideal. A desire is often for what one thinks one 
needs; for consciousness of the nature of needs 
may come only with the success or failure of the 
activity that is rooted in them. 

The absence of any consensus of opinion as to 
the nature of needs is chiolly due to the neglect of 
their study and to the necessity of distinguishing 
them from their form of expression, which depends 
not only on the stage to which thought and lan¬ 
guage have evolved, but also on the adeqjuacy and 
accuracy of the analysis implied in their expres¬ 
sion. Difierent races and individuals at the same 
time, and the same race and individuals at difl’er- 
ent times, have held diverse and even contradictory 
beliefs, and these appear to involve diverse and 
contradictory needs. The solution of the difiiculty 
of apparent contradiction must be sought in the 
indication of faulty analysis and expression. 
Allowance must also be made for human develop¬ 
ment, for with the satisfaction of some needs 
others become clearer, and through the total or 
partial satisfaction of the latter further advance is 
made. Historical and comparative studies should 
seek for evidence of greater comjirehensiveness 
and consistency in conative tendencies, beliefs, 
and practices. Consciousness of needs and what 
is ottered to satisfy them should, in the language 
of liergson (UJivolution cHatrice^, Paris, 1907, p. 
399), be ‘ in proce.ss of being adapted to each other 
and making towards final rest in a common form.’ 

Needs may be classified either as physical and 
spiritual or as physical, testhetical, intellec.tual, 
mt)ral, and religious ; human perfection demands 
the satisfaction of all. The present discussion is 
limited to moral and religious needs. The reality 
and universality of the latter are now rarely 
denied, even though some may say with Spencer: 

‘Ileligious creeds, which In one way or other occupy the 
sphere [life and niindj that rational interpretation seeks to 
occupy and fails, and fails the more the more it seeke, I have 
come to regard with a sympathy based on community of need ’ 
(Autobiography, London, 1»04, ii. 471). 

‘Men will not rest in peace until they have a Faith; they 
cannot consent to forejyo a relig-ioug sense of duty and rever¬ 
ence ’ (F. Harrison, Philosophy of Common Sense, London, 1907, 
p. 427). 

Religious needs may be studied directly, by 
introspection and psychological analysis, or in¬ 
directly, in the historical and comparative study 
of religious beliefs and practices— i.e. by a con¬ 
sideration of the methods which men have taken 
to satisfy needs, and the degree in wliich such 
satisfaction has been real and enduring. Though 
religious rites and doctrines are of the most diverse 
character and in the course of history have under¬ 
gone innumerable clianges, it does not follow that 
Hie underlying needs are different. Evidence 
shows that the consciousness of religious needs 


and the capacity for satisfying them are subject to 
develojmient. Though some needs are revealed by 
the persistent elements in religious experience, the 
factors which differentiate religions are also of 
fundamental importance, for in them lie the results 
of evolution and the grounds of superiority. The 
attitudes of primitive races and times must bo con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of more advanced 
leoples; and the moral and religions needs of the 
atter must themselves he e.stimated with reference 
to those individuals who have been more or less 
generally recognized as the highest religious char¬ 
acters of the community or of humanity as a whole. 
For needs of a higher kind have been brought to 
light and partly or entirely satisfied by religious 
saints and moral teachers, Caprieious and tem¬ 
porary desires have no real and abiding effect on 
the evolution of religion. Most sociological studies 
of religion (see, e.g., E. Durkheim, Lr.s Formes 
Htmentaires de la vie religiense, 1‘aris, 1912) are 
vitiated by the assumption that it i.s to be best 
understood by the consideration of the e.ommon 
denominator of religions. Yet, where the influ¬ 
ence of ideals is so great as in morality and religion, 
neglect of the higher form.s seriously limits the 
trustworthine.ss and diminishes the value of con¬ 
clusions respecting the lower and more primitive 
forms. The highest needs are present from the 
beginning; one might say of tneni what J. F. 
Ferrier says of princijiles ; 

‘They have influence and indeed operate largely and power¬ 
fully long before they come to the Hiirface of human thouffht 
and are articulately expounded ’ (Institute of Metaphysie, 
Edinburgh, 1864, p. 13). 

Rut if, on the one hand, changes in the con¬ 
sciousness of needs lead to modifications of religious 
doctrines and practices, on the other hand, changes 
in the latter may bring about clearer tioiisciousness 
of the former. The process of religious o.nd moral 
evolution is made possible by man being at once 
an individual mind and a member of a social 
group. The influence of the social environment 
tends to make the individual conscious of his 
needs; but the effect of society does not always 
make for progress, since doctrines accepted ny 
men through social pressure may lead them to 
fancy that tliey have real needs corresponding to 
these doctrines, which, if fal.se, will thus hinder 
the religious life of the indivi<iual. What appear 
to he religious needs may only be temporarily 
acquired tendencies due to beliefs adojjted as a 
result of traditional and ecclesiastical forces, as, 
e.g., the supposition of needs to which many have 
been led by unethical ideas of salvation. Up to 
a certain point, however, history and religious 
organizations aid the individual in understanding 
and appeasing his needs; and, if doctrines can he 
shown on independent groumls to be true, their 
acceptance will lead to development. 

When we come to the actual nature of religious 
needs, the naturalistic theories that reduce religion 
and morality to mere means must he decilared in¬ 
adequate. H. R. Marshall [Instinct and Reason, 
New York, 1898, p. 247 If.) regards religion as 
simply serving a valuable function in the biological 
evolution of the human race, loading to the sup¬ 
pression ‘ of the force of individualistic elemental 
impulse’in favour of something higher. B. Kidtl 
[Social Evolution, London, 1894, p. 97 If.) similarly 
thinks of it as having its essential value in re¬ 
straining the individual for the biological future 
of society. E. Metchnikoff (TA^ Nature of Man, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903, p. 161) interprets the 
desire for iniinortality merely as the phjysical 
impulse to go on living. In contrast with all such 
theories, one of the most important and constant 
factors in human history has been tlie answer 
w'hich religion has given to men’s undeniable 
metaphysical needs. Religion has also answered 
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needs other than those of the inquiring intellect 
for religious ex iHuience is not Kinijtly a promise <j 
satisfaction, Init is itself a real satisfaction i 
which the soul finds actual and present ])eace air 
rest. 

‘ If rr-Ii^'^ion ih ii pract ical neod, the rt-Hponse to it can only he 
privc'tic.'il ic Linn. No Utenry would Huttice. llcli^fion is nothin 
if it iH not the vilnl act by wliicli the whole spirit seeks to siiv 
itself hy aftactiitiir itscif to its priticijile ’ (h. A. .Sabatier, 
Outliiifs of a J'/ulimiphy of Rdigion, Eiiff. tr., London, 18t)7, 

p. 

J{e,li(*fH can, therefore, be fully understood only in 
rel.'ition to tliis wider complex attitude of tin 
sjiirit. 'I’he social cliava(;ter of moral and religioui 
needs is funds mental, the irulividual linding com- 
})lete satisfaction only in an active life in ji 
‘ Kingdom of ( hid.’ 

A short consideration of some prominent religion: 
and ethical licliefs, in the light of the pr<H*eding 
priiKMpIes, will indicate si^inc, Jmman maslsand tlu 
met.hods of investigation. 'I’lie lieliefs in (!od, im 
mortality, ami a way of sahation are the mos 
imjiortant and best rcjiay studv- The most ad 
vanned conceptions must he tiie startiug-jioint 
All attempl.s to conceive of (fod as supra-jiersono 
end in rej>rcsefiti/ig lliiu as le.ss than persoiixil : 

'The rcIiK'^i.Ki.H cotiHciniisriess dcniandB a perRonal Ood : tn 
profound (itid (“nduntii,'- roliiLiori Lo the iion-perBonal is jiracti 
cable’(G. Wohlu-rmiii, quoted by G. Galloway, in liThl'h iii. 
[l»07“0si ‘If man ih Lo he 8Ucce.SHfuI in the strii^l^le, he 

rriusL he perHuadfd that he is not alone, or in the laii'.^uaj'o of 
relipion, that Gcal is with him, and that therefor*- not hin^cai 
bo iiltiiiiali'ly fiirainst him’ (A. .Seth )'rinirl>‘Pui Lisott, Tlo 
PhUosopfiicd) liailicals and other Kssni/.'i, iO<tiiibnr);h and 
London, 1007, ]i. ‘.i7()). K. .Seelierfi: (h'lnidainr'nfal TriUhn of 
the Christian RrLiition, Enjr. tr., London, lOOS. lects. i., ii., xvi.) 
maintaiiiH flint man rieedn a ‘near tinn (.tlijecf on wliom to 
depend and a ‘ Goal far-olF ’ at which to aim ; and It. Winiiner 
{My Strni/gle for lAaht, London, lt)03, p. 5 1.) thus expresses 
Bonie of tlio needs which belief in God as personal siitislh-.s : 
*I irinst trust’; ‘I must ^five thanks’; ‘I inii.st worship'; 

' 1 must love . . . fully and entirely svirrendering iny whole 
heart.’ 

It i.s a sure ground for the authority of the moral 
conscience ; it points to a source of consolatiou in 
trouble, of liolp towards vighteousnc.ss and of hope 
for tlu; future, and leads to communion in a fellow¬ 
ship which, unlike hutiuin rehitionships, gives 
perfect peace. The hi.story of religion manifests 
a more or less (ronsistent development of the con¬ 
sciousness of needs resulting finally iii the belief 
in God as per.sonal. 

‘ I surveyed ttio history of men, and 1 found that all nations 
have felt tlie necessity of brinffing^ tiieir niiite being intofellow- 
shiji with tlie Infinite, and 1 found ttmt this necessity is the 
basis of all phenomena of religion ' (Wiimiur, p. (!). 

I’rayer i.s e.sscntially the outcome of jiractical 
need, and its evolution from a predominantly non- 
s[)iritual to an ethical and spiritual character 
indicjitcs the course of development of the con¬ 
sciousness of needs and of the idea of (Jod souglit 
to sati.sfy them. K. K. Karnell {KvolKtlon. 
lielifjion, Ijondon, 1005, p. 185) has not been able 
to find ‘ any (>xani])le of a savage prayer for moral 
or spiritual blessings.’ A higher stage is reached 
by t he rsaimist: ' My soul l liirsteth for God, the 
living (foil'; and in i(s latest form prayer is for 
conformity to the will of (Jod. 1 leifiimtion in 
anciemt. times; marifdatry and .saint-worsliij> in 
the Midtile Ages; the virtual deihealion of 
‘humanity ’ as a ‘ lieing immense an<I eternal’ by 
the positivists; (lie religious attitude of Spencer 
towards ‘ t he Unknowable ’ ; the propo.sal of 
Haeckel to base a religion ou tlie tlieory oi neutral 
monism regarding the cosmic ether as a divinity ; 
the attempt to supply an ideal for Iniinan eflort 
and an of)ject of worship in (he conception of 
the Superman—are all tividem-e of man’s need 
‘to enter into some vital relationsliip with an 
()t.h(3r.’ The question, therefore, euneerns not the 
reality of the need, hut its actual and full nature, 
and tt»e charticter of the ‘Other’ xind of the re- 
lationshi]) to the ‘ Other ’ wliicli will be a com¬ 


plete and rational satisfaction. A merely im¬ 
manent principle never has done justice to the 
requirement oi mankind : God must be conceived 
as a real ohjccl ive JIcing. The feeling of depen¬ 
dence (F. Schleiermaclier, Discourses on UdUjion, 
Kng. tr., London, 1895) implies simply the need of 
a superior ]*owcr. The application of the term 
‘ h'ather ’ to this Power .suggests that man lias felt 
the need of other qualities in God. The historical 
and comparative study of religion gives us as the 
common denominator the idea of a Power (or 
powers) at least j)artia]ly friendly ; but only the 
notit)n of God a.s personal is adequate to the needs 
of Avhi<*h mankind has now become conscious. 

The tlcsire for immortality is not universal, and 
the contradictory beliefs concerning the destiny of 
the hum.an sjurit necessitate a careful ari.ilysis to 
see whether any common need may po.ssibl y under¬ 
lie beliefs xind hojies so diU'erent as those of im¬ 
mortality and extinction. An appreciation of the 
good in life, together with a consciousness of the 
imidequacy of the present, the insulliciency of 
tlie actual, leads to a demand for and expectation 
of greater and complete good in the future. The 
m.'ijority of mankind have appeared indifferent to 
th<* quevstion of immortality ; tlieir lives have been 
neitiler predominantly good nor had. Underlying 
hll desire for extinction is a dissatisfaction with 
life as experienced ; the evil in tlicse lives im- 
u esses more than the good or the prospect of gc»od. 
t should be noticed tliat the desire for immortality 
could arise only with a more or less deliniti; con¬ 
ception of time. In the earliest ages of mankind 
men were occupied solely witli the jiresent and the 
very proximate future ; desires ami beliefs con¬ 
cerning the future in general appeared much later. 
Put even the earliest men needed ‘everything’ to 
he ‘good.’ The common neeil si'Cins tlierefore to 
be for a state completely good—desire for continu¬ 
ance tiepends on tlie quality of life. In Buddhism 
the same need is implied, though it has acquired 
a definitely negative form of expression. Both 
the concejitions, immortality and extinction, are 
n actual life defective in relation to the need : 
die former tends to the neglect, of the values of the 
present, the latter to the neglect of those of the 
future. There may be no precise and cxa<;t way 
:>f stating what will satisfy a speidlic need, and 
choice must he made between several more or less 
Ill 1 lerfect statements. 

fSticrilicial rites and doctrines of redemption and 
toiicinent iiave been jiersisterit and almost uni- 
er.sal elements in religion. 

‘ There is an imnieiiRe d priori argument for the truth of 
oiiie al.dtn-inent, past, present, or future— Home way of realising 
ml feeling ttiafc we art- al one with God—from ( tie need, all 
)nt univers.ally felt, in human nature, of some way of approach- 
ng God’ (.1. li. Wilson, The Guiqiel of the Atonement, London, 
891), j). 20). 

Salvation and atonement are thus related to the 
consfiousne.ss of sin, which is felt to he more than 
falling short of an ideal of one’s individual 
jierh'ction, in that, through his place in the 
iiniver.se, by sin man viohites the purpose of God. 
Tlie solidarity of man with God and the rest of 
eality is an indispensable condition of the need of 
edemption. Salvation is in part dependent on 
he realization of goods (physical and spiritual) 
Jirough a man’s own eliort, and from this point of 
iew ‘ my essential personal need is simply for 
a chance to find out my rational purpiose and to do 
ly unique duty’ (J. Koyce, //,/v. [190(5-07] 744). 
:5ut the need of harmony is felt most keenly in 
-he desire for forgivenes.s and reconciliation, as 
;twcen man and man, and men and God. The 
mviction of forgiveness is a real want of the 
lenitent mind, and without its satisfaction further 
'ftbrt is hindered. If sin is not merely a failure to 
realize the ideal of personal welfare, but also a 
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breakiiij^ away from the cosmic purpose, it is an 
alienation from (lod, and repentance and forgive¬ 
ness are necessary before the relationslnp of love 
between man and (iod can be felt by man again. 
To satisfy the need of salvation in its fullness the 
belief must imlieate a justifiable basis for the 
realization of individual perfection and also an 
assurance of divine j)ardon of sin. 

The attempt to justify religious beliefs by the 
claim tlnif they satisfy humnn needs has generally 
been associated with a sceptical attitude concern¬ 
ing (he capacity of thought to establish religious 
conceptions. In modern times Kant is tlm source 
of both tendencies. In the Critique of the. Pure 
Reason he limits thought to the phenomenal, and 
in the Critique of the Practical Reason he urges the 
acceptance of the lieliefs in Clod, freedom, and im¬ 
mortality on the ground of practical needs. Lotze, 
who under the inlluence of the Hegelianism of 
Weisse certainly meant to acknowledge the im¬ 
portance of thought in matters of religion, ulti¬ 
mately adopts the same attitude, basing belief 
upon a resolution of character in the direction of 
persona! m'eds. llitschl, w'ho was mindi nearer 
Ivant Mian Lotze in liis view of thouglit, foimdetl 
liisajxi/ogetics ent irely upon the practical valuation 
of .Jesus in relation to tin; neisds of the individual. 
Sabatier, also starting out from a Kantian view of 
knowledge, interiuets religious beliefs and <!oncep- 
tiona as ever-changing symbols which are justified 
solely by the satisfaction that they give. But, like 
Kant and Lotze, he gives evidence of some slight 
recognition that man needs a unity and harmony 
of his intellect and his religious and moral feelings, 
and, also like them, suggests that ‘the synthe.si8 
will be found in a t(?leological consideration of the 
universe’ (p. 82; ef. Kant, Critique of Judqe- 
incnt, tr. .1. H, iJernard*', liondoii, 1914, and Lotze, 
Microrosuins, Eng. tr., Edinimrgh, 1894, and Out¬ 
lines of a Philosophy of Rrliyion, bhig. tr.*, London, 
1903). II. HbllUing’s critical monism varies little 
from the Kantian scepticism. 

‘If relijfious ideas are to have any 8i>fnifi(?anc© at all, it can , 
only bo in scrviiiff as symbolical exitrossions for tho feelinurH, 
the aspirations, and wishes of men in their Htru^rsk for exist¬ 
ence PhiUmtphy of liAigion, En^. tr.*>, London, 190;$, p. C). 
The ‘core’ of reli;;i()n consists in the ‘conviction that no value 
perishes out of the world.' ‘The nature of u being; determines 
Its needs, and its needs determine what shall have value for it.’ 
The bedief in the axiom of the conservation of value is not 
justilicd by experience, for ‘ there are no definite empirical 
values in tlie conservation of which we may believe’()>. ‘2f)7); 
the axiom is thus assumed purely on ‘ a practical personal need’ 
(p. 248). 

W. James [The Will to Believe, London, 1897, I 
Pragmatism, do. 1907, and Varieties of Religious [ 
Experience, do. 1902) and the pragmatists, also 
sceptical as to the capacity of the int ellect, adopted 
the satisfaction of needs as a general princjjde of 
justification. The need of an eternal moral order 
is one of the deepest needs of our breast, and the 
notion of (lod guarantees an ideal order that shall 
be permanently preserved, and consequently our 
belief in (lod is justified. Roman Catholic modern¬ 
ists like C. Tyrrell rejircsent religious doctrines ns 
symliolical ‘truths of faith’ satisfying personal 
needs {Through Scylla and Charybdis, London, 
1907, ch. vi.).‘ 

The manner in which the argument is used by 
popular writers may be seen in J. N. Figgis’s The 
Gospel and Human Needs (London, 1909); lie urges 
the accejitarice of certain doctrines on tlio ground 
that man has need of what they imply, and this 
even in cases of doctrine concerning which it is not 
clear what needs they do imply. To assume, e.g., 
that man ‘needs mystery’ ami to ba.se on that an 
argument for belief in certain doctrines is to adopt 
a form of apologetics as dangerous as it is simple, 
and, moreover, tends to obscurantism. Religious 
beliefs give satisfaction just in so far as they show 


life to have a meaning and make it more intel¬ 
ligible than it is without them. The attempt to 
disregard thought or underestimate reu.^^on in (he 
e.stablishment of religious eonce]»tions is fnistraud 
by the fact that heliels bring satisfact ion only when 
they are aecejited as true, so that their truth can¬ 
not itself rest on their religious or moral satis¬ 
faction. It is methodologically incorrect to treat 
the moral and religious aspects of experience ns 

3 uilo sejiarate from the rest, as in the Kantian 
ualism, from which these systems mostly spring. 
Doctrines are the -work of thought, and their 
validity can he judged only by consideration of all 
the data implicated. Among these data human 
needs are of fundamental importance and must not 
be omitted ; but it is before all idse necessary that 
the nature of human needs shall l>e rightly under¬ 
stood, and that they shall not be confused with 
mere desires, Exjiectations and desires in mundane 
atVairs are continually being disapjiointed by tho 
actual course of events, and similai ly mere desires 
in religion may not he fullilletl. But, when the 
n/iture of human needs is known wdth accuracy, 
and they ar<; not confn.sed Avitli transitory Avishes 
and mendy acquired tentiencie.s, they Avill be an 
essential factor in tlie justilication of religions 
beliefs. For, unJc.ss we are to as.same a radical 
contradiction at the lieart of things, the ultimate 
nature of man which determines his needs must be 
in harmony Avith and form a unity Avith the rest 
of reality, which is to satisfy tho.se needs. If the 
world is rational, intellectual and religious needs 
must be fundamentally at one. 

‘ It BennB to be easier to believe that the interpreters of 
human experienoe have lost their way than to n)ain(.airi that 
ex)H‘rienre itself is nmt in twain, and that tlie fundaniental 
conditions of human welfare arc inconsislciit’ (11. Jones, UJ i, 
11902-03] 262). 

Literatorb. —This has been given throughout the article, 

Alban (L Widoeha''. 

NEED-FIRE.— It is not surprising that fire, 
the mysterious element Avhich Avas one of the 
greatest benefactions to the human race and wliich 
was so dangerou.s under certain cireumstanees, 
should have created in the mind of man a feeling 
of reverence and aAve and should find a prominent 
place in his conception of the su})ernatural. There 
ha.s been some di.scu.ssion as to Avhether any section 
of mankind ha.s been ignorant of the moans of pro¬ 
ducing fire, and it has been claimed that this Avas 
a comlition of tho Andaman Islanders. A. E. 
CraAvhiy, in art. ElliK, has set out the main facts 
showing the universal practices in fire-production 
ami fire-use at the difVeront stages of human cul¬ 
ture, and has pointed out that, as a eonsequenee of 
these practices, lire is used Avitli more or less sacred 
rites oy every race whose life-history has been 
investigated by anthro})ologist3. There is, how¬ 
ever, tins to add to Crawley’s conclusions : fire- 
worship ha.s been overcharged with survivals of 
rite and ceremony to such an extent that it has 
been found impossible for most inquirers to arrive 
at a scientilic conclusion as L) its origin and 
devciojuueiit, and this confusion is reflected in ail 
its parts. 

iNecd-fire is only a secondary element in fire- 
worship, and it seems to be possible to arrive at 
its origin Avithout touching the confusion incidental 
to the wider question. It Avas a reversion to 
irimilive methods of lighting a lire, if and when a 
ire Avhich Avas to be kept ever burning wa.s allowed 
to become extinct. Now there exist.s throughout 
Europe a .series of fire customs, which have been 
exhaustively collected and examined by J. G, 
Frazer (Gf/*, Index vok, s.v. ‘Fire’). These fire 
customs have a remarkable number of common 
features, Avhich, equating with certain Hindu and 
Persian fire customs, make it fairly certain that 
they belong to the Aryan-sjicaking peoples in a 
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Kpecial Bense. The meaning and Hignifieance of 
the Aryan fire cuHtoins both in origin and in 
survival can be ascertained only through their 
sociological asj)ect, and for this nurjiose it is 
necjessary to work through the tribal organization 
of tlie Aryan peojjles. This is, of course, not the 
place for the entire subject, but a portion of the 
evidence may be used for the investigation of need- 
fire. 

I’he tribe, not the family, was the primary unit 
of the Aryan peoples, and its religious aspect was 
rej)resented by the ever-burning fire. L. R. 
Farriell rightly considers the sanctity of the lire 
maintained by the tribal king as ‘the source from 
which the public Ilestia-cult of the historu! period 
immediately descends’ [(JGS v. 351). Rut, except 
in (Ireeee and Rome, the tribal-fire cult has in 
Europe given way to the house-fire cult. It 
followed the break-uj) of the tribe and le«l directly 
to the formation of the family ; and this means 
that the break-up of the tribe was into family 
unifs. 

It was at the stage when the break-up of the 
tribe took place that the secondary cult of nee<l- 
fire became fully developed. It exists throughout 
Europe, and, wdien it is remembered that C'tdtic, 
Teutonic;, Scandinavian, and even Slavic tribalism 
broUe itself in the struggle against the Roman 
emj)ire and its highly (ieveloped institutions, it 
seems very jcrobable that tlu; origin of such a 
custom as need-fire is suflic.iently indicated. The 
explanation is that the destruction of the tribe 
meant tin? destruction of the tribal religion, but, 
just because religious ritual lasts longer in survival 
than social structure, we have survivals of the 
tribal-fire cult where no other survivals of the tribe 
exist. 

Strange to say, the most perfect example in 
illustration of this i)oint occurs in Scotland, and 
not in the Scandinavian ncirt In This (tan be sliown 
by two selected examples for j)urposes of analysis 
and comparison. The Scandinavian custom is as 
follows : 

In anctient times on the Slst of Dec., a festival called Eldbjar- 
garmcsm, or ‘ feast of lire salvage,' was observed in the north, 
and the name is still pivon to 7th Jan. in Icelandic almanacs. 
‘The name sipnilics that on this day the Yule fires, which had 
been kept alive from Oliristmas day, were put out. On that day 
the festivities came to an end and the Christmas pucsts took 
their departure. FYoiii Tellemarken in Norway a tradition is 
preserved illustrative of the customs which were observed on 
this particular day, in the olden time. The mistress of ihe 
house entered the room, where round the fire burninp on the 
hearth the household were seated, and took her stand before 
the Are, and from a bowl of beer which she carried in her hand 
she drank the (Ire’s toast with this formula— 

“ 8o hiph my Are 

But neither higher nor yet hotter.” 

Then the company seated on the Aoor drank the Are’s toast in 
the followinp manner : the beer bowl was jilaced between their 
legs on the floor, and each one had to take it up with his teeth 
and empty it and then throw it over his head so that it came 
down behind liim. If the bowl came down bottom upmost, the 
throwi'r's was a forfeited life and he must die within the ensu¬ 
ing year ’ (E. Magniisson, ‘ On an early runic Calendar found in 
Lapland, 186C,’ in Camb. Antiq. Soc.'s Communications, iv. 
(187SI 4‘Z). 

This custom give.s us (a) the continuity of the 
fire during a specially religious period, {h) tlie 
extinction of the /ire at the end or the period, (c) 
the anniversary character of the fire, (cf) the ofler- 
ing to the tire by the mi.stie.ss of the household, 
and (e) the divination derived from the hearth rite. 
All these elements are primitive in character, but 
do not extend beyond the stage of pure survival. 

The Scottish example is the well-known Burg- 
head custom of ‘ burning the clavie.'^ 

The Are is made by the sons of the original inhabitants, and 
every stranger Is rigidly excluded from the ceremony.2 This 

1 The clavie is made of the lower half of an empty tar barrel 
nailed to a stout pole, and supported by staves taken from a 
herring cask. The remaining staves are used as fuel for the 
clavie. 

» FLJ vli. [18891 12. 


is a clear recognition of the blood-bond, because the early ties 
of relationship still hold their place against the later ties of 
locality. Secondly, the clavie must he lighted by a burning 
peat, the custom’ being that no form of modern lighting is 
allowed to approach the precincts.J The next point is that the 
smoking embers of the clavie were scattered among the 
assembled villagers, by whom they were eagerly caught at, and 
with them the Are on the cottage hearth was at once kindled.3 
The date Axed upon for the ceremony, viz. New Year’s Eve (old 
style), is the next important element to note, it being obvious 
that a Are kindled on the last day of the old year, and allowed 
to burn into the Arst morning of the new year, has carried on 
its Aame from one year to another, though actually only 
through one year’s end into another year—a liction which may 
verj' well stand for an original perpetual burning. And, Anally, 
there are details of ritual in this custom. The object of the 
ceremony is the perambulation, with the sacred Are, of the 
hoiinds of the village and of the Ashing-bonta. At certain street 
corners a halt was made, and a brand whipped out of the clavie 
and hurled among the crowd, lie who seized the brand was 
the favourite of fortune during the months of the coming new 
year. Afterwards the Are was carried to a small artilicial pro¬ 
montory, where a circular heap of stones, called the ‘durie,’ 
was hni’lt uj) for the purpose, and the still burning clavie was 
placed in the hollow centre, from which it was distributed to 
the villagers.* The whole community joined in the ceremony 
as an act necessary to its welfare and prosperity during the 
year. If the bearer stumbled, it was looked upon as a dire 
calamity foretelling disaster to the place and certain death to 
the bearer in the course of the next year ;* ‘the lirst “lift" is 
an honour,' and was usually conferred upon some member of 
the community who had recently been married. As soon as one 
bearer gave signs of exhaustion, another took his place, and, 
should any of tlnnu meet with an accident daring the journey, 
‘ the misfortune excites no j»ity even among hi.s near relatives.’® 
In the construction of the Are-pile every action is regulated by 
‘ unwritten but unvarying laws,’ one of which is that every 
arti(!le is borrowed, nothing bought; and, (inally, there is the 
remarkable fact that, although the lung nail which fastens the 
stoves of the clavie is iron, and is made specially for the purpose 
by the village smith, the hammer used for the purpo-se must be 
a round stone.® 

Analysis of this ceremony reveals the followinj’ 
details: (a) the lire is made by a group of men 
connectecl by a common descent, a kindred ; 
(b) the original iiihabitants of a village form the 
unit from which common deKc.eut is tra<^cd; (c) the 
llaine for the fire is obtained in a sacred manner ; 
(d) continuous life of tlie lire is symbolized ; (c;) the 
iiouse-lire is derived from the village-lire; (/) the 
j)()SHe.ssion of an ember is the means to good fortune; 
(< 7 ) the Ixiunds of the village have the lire carrieci 
round them ; (/t) the welfare and prosperity of the 
community are dej>endent upon the performance 
of the ceremony ; (i) the bearers of the lire are 
honoured ; {j) stone-age implements are used. 

The element of the neeti-fire is to he found in 
item (c) of this analysis, and by symbolism it takes 
the place of the older condition of ever-burning, 
item (d). This is the most perfect example of the 
lire ritual of Europe in survival, and, when we 
compare other examples with it, the several stages 
of decadence are revealed, beginning with the 
need-fire prepared by friction and ending in the 
bonfire constructed by modern methods, but still 
retaining here and there relics of ancient ritual 
{Report of British Association, Liverpool Meeting, 
1896, p. 650). Altogether it seems that need-fire 
may be defined as the perpetuation by primitive 
methods of a rite which became important when 
the ever-burning fire of the tribe ceased to exist as 
the tribe ceased to exist, and which thus carries 
through survivals the sacred formalism of an earlier 
ritual. 

Litkraturs.— ThiB is quoted throughout the article. 

Laurence Gommk. 

NEGATION. — Negation is a relative term 
which gets a definite meaning only when one can 
name or define of what, in a given case, something 
is the negation. In other words, there can he 
negation purely in general or negation which has 
no definite corresponding object of which it is the 
negation. Any particular case of negation hat 
its own determinate corresponding object. 

1 Proe. See. Antiq. Scot. x. [1861] 649. 

2 FLJ vll. 12. » lb. 

* Proc. Soe. Antiq. Soot. x. 649. 

I2f. »/6. p. 18. 
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X. Illustrations of various kinds of negation.— 

(1) In tlie opening words of Hamlet’s soliloquy, 

‘ To be or not to be ; that is the question,’ ‘ not to 
be’ involves a negation of ‘to be’; both the 
expressions ‘ to be ’ and ‘ not to be ’ refer to possible 
modes of action. ‘To be,’ as Hamlet explains, 
includes in its meaning ‘ to bear the ills we have ’ ; 
it names a mode of action which any man wdio 
chooses to continue his life decides to adopt; ‘ not 
to be ’ involves a course of action—namely, com¬ 
mitting suicide—which is treated by Hamlet as 
the negation of continuing to live. The command¬ 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’commands a course 
of action which is tlie negation of that involved in 
stealing. Both in Hamlet’s soliloquy and in the 
Ten Commandments, with their familiar ‘ Thou 
shalt not,’ the negation of a possible course of 
action is considered or is commanded. 

(2) Just as courses or plans of action may be the 
objects of negations, tlie negations bcdng them¬ 
selves j)Ossible courses of action which stand in the 
negative relation to their objects, i.c. to the courses 
of action of which they are the negation, so pro¬ 
positions, judgments, or assertions may be the 
objects of negations, the meaning of the negation 
in each case being relative to its object. ‘Charity 
seeketh not her own ’ is the negation of the pro¬ 
position or j\idgment that would be expressed by 
omitting the w'ord ‘not ’ from the sentence. ‘ Ten 
is not a prime number ’ is a proposition which is the 
negation of the proposition ‘ Ten is a prime 
number.’ When the object of the negation is a 
proposition, the proposition and its corre.sponding 
negation stand in the logical relation of contradic¬ 
tion. 

(3) Negations may also have as their objects 
kinds or classes of beings, real or ideal. In the 
classes ‘believer’ and ‘ not-believer,’ and in the 
kinds of beings distinguished as ‘ rational ’ and 
‘ not-rational,’ the second term in each expression 
is a negative term whoso object of negation is the 
first term. 

(4) Lastly, the object of a negation may be a 
highly genenil type, grade, or state of being, to 
which delinable characters belong or are attributed. 
Negations of this kind may, of course, be regarded 
as belonging to the previous class. But the 
importance of the problems or ideas involved in 
them may make it worth while to regard at least 
some of them as forming, for certain purposes, a 
type by themselves. 

T. Harper, in The Metaphysics of the School 
(i. 322f.), maintains that ‘evil is not a pure 
negation.’ He expounds this thesis by saying 
that ‘ evil is a privation,’ and by explaining what 
ho ineJins by privation. ‘ Privation,’ in so far 
like ‘ negation,^ is a relative term (see below, p. 
267). But the use of the word ‘negation’ by 
Harper, and by many other theologians and meta- 
jiliysicians in cases of analogous complexity, is 
distinct from the usage which the negation of pro¬ 
positions or classes brings to our minds, so that 
it will be convenient to speak of such negations as 
forming a type by therasmves. 

In a well-known passage of The Imitation of Christ of Thomas 
k Keuipis the adoring subject begins by praying that he may 
adore God, and love God, ‘ above ’ all created objects. He then 
cnumeratcB, in an eloquent aeries, glories and powers, both of 
this world and of the next, accompanying each mention of some 
wonder, or sweetness, or beauty of the created world by the 
prefixed phrase ‘ above all.’ The passage culminates in the 
words, ‘ Above all that Thou art not, O my God.* 

In this case God is explicitly regarded as in some 
sense the negation of the whole created world, and 
especially of all that is most wonderful and beauti¬ 
ful, and even good, in the noblest sense, about that 
world. Thus, to regard God as the negation of 
the finite world is a familiar and famous teaching 
of both practical and theoretical mystics. 


A closely similar * negative theology ’ is suggested by tlie 
legendary Hindu seer, Yajnavalkya, in his adrlress to liis wife, 
M.iitreyi, when he says of the atuian, or self, the absolute ; 
‘Tlie only word concerning the self is “ Neti, Neti,” “ It is not 
so, it is not so ”' {SliH xv. [11)00] 18.*>)* 

Yajnavalkya here asserts that his absolute can 
he dtdined only by means of negations. The 
negations, in this ease, as in the ea.se of The 
hnilation of Christ, make the absolute itself a 
negation of ‘all tliat 'I’hou art not,’ i.e. of every- 
thirm finite and relative. There is, of cour.se, a 
decided distinction between the actual doctrine 
for which Yajuavalkya and k Kemjiis are con¬ 
tending ; but they are both empiiasizirig an aspect 
of tlieir doctrine whicli constitutes a sort of 
‘ncgati\o theology.’ When the absolute is thus 
defined as a negation, the object of the negation 
being the finite world or the emjiiriiral facts and 
signilicanceof the finite world, the negation difl'ers, 
historically at huist, and in some im]»ortant re- 
specds both logically and ineta])hyKit;ally, from the 
ordinary neg.ation of the logical text-books, whose 
objec.t is a class or a kind of being. 

2 . The negative relation as a purely logical 
relation; the meaning of ‘not,’ — Despile the 
variety of the fortigoing instances, it is jdain tliat, 
in every negation, a characteristic relation is con¬ 
cerned, viz. that wliicli is naturally exjiressed in 
our ordinary language by the particles ‘not’ and 
‘no.’ If a course of action is proposed or com¬ 
manded, a dissenting voluntary agent may respond, 
‘I will not,’ or simply ‘No.’ To respond in this 
way is to jnopose, threaten, or promise an alter¬ 
native course of action which is the negation of the 
original proposal, and which may he said to stand 
in the not-relation to it. In the case of a defined 
class or other universal, bucIj as tlie class man or 
the relation brother, the class not-man and the 
relation not-brolher stand in a relation to the class 
man and the relation brother which furnishes a 
new instance of the meaning of the word ‘ not ’ and 
of the general meaning of the negative relation. 

Th<i not-relation is one of the simplest and most 
fundamental relations known to the human mind. 
For the study of logic no more important and 
fruitful relation is known. And none has a wider 
range of exemplifications in the whole realm of the 
experience of any rational being. Anybody who 
can act voluntarily is able to do so by virtue of the 
fact that he can also refuse to act in a ca.se where 
his will is concerned ; i.e., a conscious voluntary 
action is possible only to a being who understands 
the meaning of ‘ not,^ when some mode of action is 
its object. The importance of this understanding 
of the meaning of ‘ not ’ for the development of the 
will is exemplified in the life of childhood. 

In one of the pH3'c.holopical efforts to observe and record the 
vocabulary of a youiiK child who had recently iH'^cun to speak 
fluently it was noted that the two words which lie most fre¬ 
quently used in the course of a day's speech were, first, the 
name that he happened to employ in speaking of himself and, 
socondlj', some word of the nature of ‘ no ’ or ‘ not,’ used to 
express, not necessarily disohedient refusal, but objection, or 
unwillitigness, or a preference and desire standing in some sort 
of negative contrast to the modes of action whicli the questions 
or the proposals of his elders or his playmates suggested. The 
vocabularies of individual children vary, of course, very widely, 
both in the words used and in the frequency with which they 
are used ; but we cannot doubt how signiticant an advance is 
involved for the whole voluntary life of the child in ids power 
to understand and use the expressions for ‘ no ’ and ‘ not.* 

The nature of the not-relation may be most 
readily approached by considering the relation 
between a proposition and its contradictory. 
These are so related that, if either of (hem is true, 
the other is false, while, if either is false, tlie other 
is true ; they are also so related tliat both of them 
are not true at the same time and in the same 
sense, while, with suitable definition of time and of 
sense, one of them must be true. The not-relation 
between two propositions is thus strictly mutual 
or symmetrical; i.e., if the proposition P is the 
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negation of tijo projxtsition Q,, tJie j>ropo.sition Q iw 
the negation of the ])roj)osil ion P, an«l (conversely. 
Furtlier, the rtclation is wlial may he (called, in a 
terminology favonrijd hy a French logie.ian, M. 
Coutiirat, ‘ hi-univoeal ’ ; i.fl., a given proposition 
P cannot possicss two negations, so that, if tlie 
proposition Q contradicts the ]>rop(»aition l\ and 
the j»r<»posii ion X also contradicts the projiosition 
P, Q and X are strictly and formally eipiivalc.nt 
propositions. In tlie same way, a given proposi¬ 
tion P is tii(5 negation of what is, (jssentially, one 
and the same proposition. Thus a projiosition has 
only one negation, and is essentially the negation 
of only one [imposition. Ohvionsly connected 
with this fact is t in; fainiliar [irincijde that the 
negation of tlie negation of a pro|>ositi(>n isisjuiva- 
lent to the [)ro[)ositioji itself; or, as is often said, 
a double negation is equivalent to asimjde alhrma- 
tion. 

(Mosely hound nji with the foregoing is a fact 
which has caused, in its relation to more Com¬ 
dex jirohlems, a good deal of ditliculty, both 
or jdiiloKojihers and for common sense -that, from 
the purely logical jioint of view, there is no distiruct 
class of ju'opositions that are essentially allirmativ(‘, 
and thereby ()p[)Os(id to or to be distinguislnsi 
from a (dass of [ndjiositious that are essentially 
negative. There are (excellent reasons for dis¬ 
tinguishing hetw’een aflinmitive and negativ(* pro- 
jiositioris HO soon as we lay stress ujion well-known 
empiriical comiihexities and pIiil<)so[(hically im- 
portJint unions of id(eas, whicdi interest us* when 
WG are uniting the study of dillbrent pr(3posi(ions 
in some eoiineoted discourse, Put, apart from 
such complieatioriH and from the purely logic.al 
point of view, every proposition is the negation 
of its own n(‘gation. So far as tine judgments of 
human sulijeets are eoncerried, wlaxiver allirm.s 
any j»roposition to he true thereby contradicts the 
o[)inion of whatever opponent may deny the original 
as.sertion. It i.s vain, therefore, to say, ‘For my 
part, I prefer to avoid negations and to eonline 
myself to such positive allinmitions as [ can make’; 
it is vain to attempt to c.online oneself to ‘ merely 
affirmative’ tliinking ; for to atiirm is to deny the 
contradictory of whatever one allinns. Tt would 
be equally vain for one, in a sceptical mood, to 
declare that his favourite attitude is that of nega¬ 
tion or of denial ; for whoever denies any juo- 
position afiirms its eon trad ic.tory, so that every 
denial is, in its logicral meaning, an allirmation. 
In brief, it is essential to the whole business of 
thinking that proimsitions and the judgments 
which atiirm or deny tliem go in pairs of contra¬ 
dictories— every pro[)osition having its uni([ue 
contradictory, of wliicli, in turn, it is the uniciue 
contradictory. Hence, when Mepliistophele.s de- 
ciar(;s that he is ‘ der Gc.ist, der stets verneint,’ he 
asserts, from a logical point of view, precLsely 
what is true of anybody wlio makes any a.s,sertions 
whatever. 

In vi(^vv of this indubitable logical fact, many 
very natural iiud important philosojdiical questions 
arise as to wliy allirmation and denial, as they 
occur in (jur actual thinking and di.scourse, appear 
to involve such strongly contrasted attitudes of 
mind, and wljy mc regard those whose most 
noticeable or most n.sual attitude is that of affirma¬ 
tion as dill’erent in such important and practically 
potent vvay.s from tho.se whose habits and prefer¬ 
ences empha.size or prefer ruigati( 3 n. This is a 
problem which it is [((jrfectly fair to consider on 
its nnwits. Despite the fa(“t that every judgment 
is both positive and negative, we all aetually do 
observe Avhat makes us clearly distinguish, in some 
sense, affirming and chmying as standing for de¬ 
cidedly different frames and attitudes of mind or 
states of know'ledge. The attitude of Mephisto- 


phele.s, that of denial, we all regard as different 
from the attitude whicli many of us prefer, that of 
affirmation, 

Thi.s jirohlcm hecornes still more ini[)ortant when 
we consider the i)hiIo.so])liicaI types of negation 
exetn|)lilied in T/w. Jinitation of Christ and t ])0 
aH.serti(»n.s of YajHavalkya. The worshipper in 
The Imitation of Christ adores a God who.se divinity 
is defined in t(irms of a divine negation of tlie 
created world ; the seer of the Hindu IJpanisad 
tells of a .self w’hose being consists in its negation 
of our finite di.stiiictions. Sucli attitud( 3 s involve 
mainly negative types of tlunking. JMo.st of us, 
for eom[»aratively good reasons, [)refer a more 
po.sitive or affirmative attitude in our assertions 
al)oul both ethical and metaphysical matters. 
But, if every affirmation is ipso facto, from the 
logical [)oint of view, a negation, since judgments, 
as well as propositions, essentially go in jiairs of 
contradictories, liow comes it tliat we so naturally 
and sharply ojipose affirmative and negative 
tliinking, regard Mephistophcles as engaged in 
some conceivable, altliough also diabolical, task, 
and find tlie Hindu mysti(% as we often say, ‘too 
negative’? For a sugg(isti(m as to the solution of 
tliis problem see below, [>. ‘200 f. 

We may sum up by saying that the relation to 
its object for w'hicli the term ‘negation ’ stands is, 
from a jmrely logical [loint of view, and apart from 
various empirical and [diilosophicially important 
conii*Ii(;ations, one w hich is ‘ hi-univocal,’ or, as it 
is also called, a ‘one-one relation,’ and [lerfoctly 
symmetrical. In the case of jiropositions the logi¬ 
cal truth is that every propo.sitiori has it.s contra¬ 
dictory, while of two contradictories one must fie 
true, the other false ; and the contradictory of the 
contradictory of a given pr(>i>osition 1* is precisely 
equivalent to the propo.sition B itself. For similar 
[lurely logical reasons negation, as anjdied to aiits 
and mod(;.s of action, gives [irecisely analogous 
results: to every mode of action is ojijiosed its 
contradictory mode of action. Of two contra¬ 
dictor}^ modes of action, one who lias the pow'er to 
c.hoose may put into oxetmtion the one; mode; but 
he must choose one of the two, and he cannot 
cho(jse both. One who has the oj)j)Oitunity and 
1 he power of choice may either steal or not steal. 
But one of tlie tw'o he must ehoo.se. H(! cannot 
voluntarily refrain from both. Only the loss of 
his ojiportunity or of his poAver of voluntary clioice 
can relieve him from being voluntarily in the 
position of one Avho steals or one avIio does not 
st(3al. 

In the case of acts and inodes of action the same 
complications arise as in the case of propositions 
and judgments. From the logical point of view, 
there are no modes of action wliicli are essentially 
Dositive, and none whic.h are e.ssentially negative. 

If a man says, in ansAver to the request to Avork 
in the vineyard, ‘ 1 go not,’ his act is, logically 
speaking, both affirmative and negative. He 
negates the request ‘ Go AVork ’ ; he takes the 
contradictory, hut for that very reason also dis¬ 
tinctly affirmative, attitude of positively refusing 
to work. No one cajialde of voluntary choice and 
po.s.seHHed of the opjmrtunity for action (;an under¬ 
take to do anything wdtliout thendiy refusing or 
negating the plan of not undertaking to do that 
same thing. For the same reason, no voluntary 
agent can refuse an act without positively ex- 
[iressing the will not to do that act. 

Yet, for all of us, jiositive and negative commands 
.seem, under ordinary circumstances, to involve a 
distinctly different attitude of will and of mind. 
The contrast fietAveen the negative mode of com¬ 
mands illustrated hy the Ten Commandments and 
the positive attitudes of the Avill expressed in the 
Sayings which tradition attributes to Christ has 
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furnished a very frequent and important topic for 
both ethical and 1 heoloj^ical comment. ‘Tcdlthe 
children, in a persuasive way, wliat to do ; hut do 
not insist ujion telling them what not to do, unless 
you are obliged to do so’ is, at the present time, 
familiar })etiagogical advice. It is fair to ask why 
the purely logical })oint of view, which inevitably 
regards negation as a symmetrical relation, seems 
to stand in such momentous contrast to what both 
common sense and experience, ethical as well as 
religious, so persistently exemplify. 

In the case of logical classes the not-relation 
takes a form which we cannot liere st udy in detail. 
In briefest summary, we may say tliat, when two 
terms are related as X and K^otOv, the ineaniim of 
the terms is sucli that everything in the so-called 
universe of discourse to which one is contining his 
consideration is eitlier X or Not-X, \vhile nothing 
is both X and Xot-X ; the relation of negation 
here preserves, from the point of view of pure 
logic;, its chara<‘ter as a symmetrical and ‘ bi¬ 
uni vocal ’ relation. Any term X which has a 
determinate range of ai)piication has one, and one 
only, eorresjxinding negative term, or negation of 
X. In turn, the negative of the negative of X is 
the term X itself, broin this point of view, pure 
logic, so far a.s we yet see, has no reason to re(;og- 
nize the existence of any terms except those wliicli 
are essentially and equally both positive and 
negative terms. If a terns X has a determinate 
meaning, then, ipfto facto, the term Not-X has a 
determinate moaning. Tlie negative of the nega¬ 
tive of X is once more X itself. Each of these 
terms is the negative of the other. Each is akso a 
positive term in so far as it is the negation of its 
own negation. Yet (;ommon sense and ordinary 
experience sharply distinguish purely negative 
terms, or terms uiat are delined by negation, from 
terms tliat are positive. The reason for this dill'er- 
ence betwecm tlie logical point of view and that of 
common sense needs a little further explanation. 
We may close tliis elementary logical survey of 
the nature of the not-relation by mentioning the 
fact that, desjdte the ballling complications and 
abstractions wntli which this elementary stud^^ is 
beset, the not-relation remains one of the most 
momentous of all relations for the organization 
not only of all the exact sciences, but of all the 
.syst(!matic study of human experience and of all 
our knowledge concerning tlie order of tlie world 
and our own conduct (see, further, art. Order). 
If negation, considered in the.se formal aspects, 
seems ban en and abstract we may assert—dogmati¬ 
cally eno\igli at this stage of our inquiry—what 
more caretul r(;search would make clear in great 
detail: ‘Without negation no order.’ Hut order 
is not only ‘ heaven’s first law ’; it is tliat ujkui 
which scieiujc and righteousness, insight and ethics, 
equally depend. 

3 . Unsymmetrical relations associated with the 
not-relation : privation, affirmation, positive atti¬ 
tudes of will, and modes of knowledge.—In 
ex]»erience, in forming our plans of conduct and 
delining the tojiic of our di.scourse, the not-relation 
comes to apjiear, and in certain respects actually 
to be, unsymmetrical, so that there arLses a signiti- 
cant distinction between jiositive, or constructive, 
and more purely negative modes of expression, of 
the description of objects, or of the formation of 
our plans of action. This is due to tJie fact that 
we very sehlom consider the not-relation merely 
by itself. Both in experience and in action, both 
in our thoughts about things and in our observa¬ 
tions of the real Avorld, we find reasons for associ¬ 
ating the not-relation with otlier relations, such, 
e,.g., as are suggested by the manifold contrasts 
and differences wliich appear in our experience, 
and which interest both our thought and our will. 


When tlie not-relation is associated with other 
relations, so that we are dealing with an object V 
which is in certain respects to be treated as the 
n€;gation of Q, while, at the same time 1* and C^) 
have certain interesting tliil'erenees to which Me 
also attend, or are conceived by us under tlie 
liiiiitation.s which are imposed upon us by the 
fact.s of life or by the interests of our minds, Me 
are often able to say Miat only in a certain respect 
i.s P the negation of Q, or tliat P and Q are each 
the negation of the other M’ith resjiect to, or 
M’itliin, a certain field, under the limitations of a 
certain discourse, or from a certain ]U)irit of vieM\ 
At the same time P and t^> may alsf» he in other 
relations—Mdiich are not m 1 h> 1 ]_> synumdrical. It 
is under such conditions that Me are led to make 
use of expresssions such as that ‘ P is not the mere 
negation, but the privation, or the absence of Q,’ 
or that the meaning of P inqilies that P cxpressi's 
a certain need or M’ant directed tinvards the object 
Q, Mhich is then, precisely as the object of this 
need or M’ant, in an unsymmetrical relation t/O 1 ’. 

Further, it is very often the case, that, in 
considering P and Q, we are actually limiting 
ourseh (’s, our disctnirse, our plans of acldon, or 
our delinitions to eorrsiderations and di8tiii{;tioTi8 
that ari.se M'ilhin some limited field, or from 
the point of view of sumo special interest of 
our life, thoughts, or modes of classifying ob¬ 
jects. \N’e may bf? conscious of this limitation, 
or it may be merely tacit or ill-delined, or even 
nneonseious. Within the limited field in which 
Me are considering the distinction between P 
and Q, the relation hetMeeii them may be or 
may apjiear to be the iiot-relation. Any one of 
v(*ry nunmrous considerations associated with this 
limitation of our luiiiit of vicM’, our field of dis¬ 
course, or our plans of action may involve relations 
between P and Q M’hich are unsymmetrical, so 
that, a.s in the case of the instances of privatimi 
mentioned above, the relation betM'een P and Q 
may be regarded as not symmetrical, and some¬ 
times as associated M’ith relations that involve 
objects distiri(;t from both P and Q, Muth M’liich 
P and Q stand instill further interesting relations. 
In such cases the not-relation, symmetrical and 
dyadic as it is, may be or may appear to be not the 
only relation M'ith which m'c are a(;tually concerned. 
'I'lierefore, side by side with tJie not-relation, we 
may be obliged to note Mie existence of certain 
other relations in M hich P and stand, rela¬ 

tions triadic, tetradic, and, in fact, polyadic, M’ith 
various degrees of complexit.y. Thus, by associa¬ 
tion with other relations, wliat is, from a certain 
point of view or in certain respeebs, to be regarded 
as the not-relation betMcen P and Q comes to 
ajipear in other respects no longer symmetrical, and 
frequently no longer dyadic. 

80 complex are the situations and relations which 
until r such circum.stanoe.s may arise that we do 
M'cll here to lielj) ourselves by means of examides, 
beginning with comparatively simple instances, in 
order to show that most of the philosophical and 
emjdrical problems about the nature and function 
of negation are principally due to the fact tliat the 
conditions for lu'gation seldom arise either in life 
or in science witliout being associated with tlie 
conditions which involve other relations than tlie 
not-relation. To unravel the tangle M-liich iliis 
union of negation with other relations frciiuently 
involves is one of the most delicate and difliciilt 
problems of logical analysis. We can licre give 
only the most elementary and general indications 
of the M’ay in whicli this unravelling is to be 
attempted. 

In Lewie Carroll's Hunting of the Snark the Barrister dreruns 
that UiB Snark is ‘ dcfendinif the pig on the charge of deserljug 
his sty.' In one of bis pleas the Snark says: ‘The charge of 
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Insolvency fails, it is clear, if you grant the plea, “ Never In¬ 
debted.’" The point ot view from which Miisolveiicy ’ can 
very naturally be regarded us the nejfation of solvency involves 
what constitutes—to borrow the well-known phrase used by 
de Morffun—a ‘liniited universe of discourse.' In this universe 
of discourse the dislinction between solvency and insolvency 
arises; the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ appear as classes 
Htandint^ each in the not-relation to the other, and one who 
beloiiffs to ti)iH universe is either solvent or insolvent, while he 
cannot l)e botii. The relation between solvent and insolvent is, 
so far, a s^ imnetrical one ; each of the terms is the nejfative of 
the other ; there is no reason to call either the essentially 
jwsitive term, while the other is to be viewed as essentially 
in‘giit\ve. 

The i)lea of the Snark is founded upon bringing^ to our con- 
sciousrioss, in a somewhat confused way, the fact that the 
universe of discourse whose beings are classified as solvent and 
insolvent is a universe of discourse of beings who are, or at 
some time have been, debtors, when these l>eing8 are considered 
with reference to the question whether they are, were, or will 
he alile cu' unable to pay their del)tHwhen these debts are, were, 
or will be due. One who has never belonged to this universe of 
discourse, simply because he has never contracted a debt, 
certainly does not belong, so the Snark asserts, to the class of 
insolvent debtors, whatever else may be sai(i about him, or 
whatever else is the class in which Ije ougdit to be placed. Of 
this liiviitution, wlierei)y the universe of discourse of solvent 
and insolvent beings is characterized, wo may be unconscious, 
and therefore each of the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ 
appears to us as the negati(ni of the other. Tliat is why the 
relation is, in so far, treated as merely a not-relation. 

If wo become, as the Snark apparently wisiies his listeners In 
the ‘ Sliadowy Court ' of the llarriater’s dream to become, 
aware of what this limitation is, the cla.sses ‘solvent’ and ‘in¬ 
solvent’ appear in a somewhat different light. For, as even 
the liarrister becomes at least dimly aware, if the classes 
‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ are classes ,of debtors, considered 
with reference to their power to pay their debtfl at maturity, 
they (lifTer in a respect which involves other relations than the 
not-relation. A solvent differs from an insolvent debtor in that 
lie possesses a power to pay at maturity. This power, if he is 
an iionnst man, he intends and jirobably expects.to possess in 
due time. If lie discovers tiiat he no longer possesses it, he 
fails from Inability to aecoiuplish what he presumably wants to 
accomplish. His need is to bo, if possible, solvent. An in¬ 
solvent debtor is thus deprived of something that he needs or 
wants. His insolvency is therefore an instance of what has 
been called ‘ privation.’ On the contrary, the solvent debtor 
has wbat, as an honest man, he intends or desires to have—the 
power to pay his debts. The relation bei.wecn the solvent and 
the insolvent debtor is now no longer symmetrical. It is the 
relation lietween one wlio has and one who has not the object 
of a need or a desire. 

For closely associated reasons, insolvency may conceivably be 
the oliject of what the Snark calls a ‘ charge.' The insolvent 
dobUir may be haled into court, declared a bankrupt, or im¬ 
prisoned as if for crime. I'Yom such perils and obligations the 
solvent debtor may be free. Here, again, tlie contrast between 
needs and privilege.s or po.s.sessions, between legal, social, or 
other eiupirical re.strictions and frc'edoin from sucli limitations, 
licoomea important. 'I'he not-relation, in a universe of discourse 
thus limiled, is no longer symmetrical. We need some other 
term than those of mere negation to express the relation in¬ 
volved. The insolvent and tlie snUeiit debtor classes are no 
longer each tlic more negation of the other. Solvency appears 
as Hcimctbing positive, while insolvency involves want of some¬ 
thing desirable, privation of somothiiig whose possession would 
constitute success. 

Trivial as it is, this instance illustrates a type of 
relation which has its importance throiif^hout the 
whole range of conduct, ojiinion, cla-s-silication, 
conception, and so throughout the whole range of 
seiema;, art, and human interests. Si<le hy side 
with jinre ntigation there now appears the distinc¬ 
tion between two objects, each of whic.h is in 
certain re.sjiects the negation of the other, while, 
at the .same time, the negation arise.s within some 
limited universe of discourse. Secondly, there 
appears the frmjuent, though the not univcr-sally 
present, fact that such limitations of the universe 
of discourse are or may he associated with empiri¬ 
cal, conventional, legal, or ethical contrasts which 
lead us to regard one of the two negatively related 
objects as the positive, the required, the'superior 
member of the two negations. In such cases, 
where, within a limited universe of discourse, the 
relation of negation is associated with a definable 
or empiri(!ally obvious distiTudion in value, dignity, 
or desirableness between the two objects, we speak 
of one of the two negatively related objects as in¬ 
volving, or as constituteil by, the privation of the | 
other ; one of the two apjiears as the po.sitive term, j 
the other as what the elementary text-books of i 


logic sometimes call ‘ the privative term ’ of the 
negation. Sometimes this privative term is called 
the ‘ merely negative term ’—an expression more 
familiar than enlightening, which has helped to 
confuse both the pojiular and the technical disous- 
sions of negation. 

In the case of the debtor relation we obviously 
have, in the universe of discourse which the Snark: 
liefines in the Barrister’s dream, a limited universe. 
This is not the only reason why the condition of 
insolvency seems to involve privation. It is be¬ 
cause the debtor wants to pay his share, or because 
the law may put him in peril if he does not do so, 
that the universe of discourse of the solvent and 
insolvent debtors comes to be not merely a world 
which is claB.sified, but a world in which solvency, 
as something positive, is contrasted with insol¬ 
vency, as something which involves privation. 
Cases where other relations than those which 
necessarily involve contrast and classification in¬ 
teresting to the will, or having dilVerent value 
according as X or Not-X is the term emphasized, 
lead to unsymmetrical relations between terms, 
each of which is the negation of the other, are 
easily to be found in the exact sciences. 

The* whole numbers are classified into tliose which are prime 
and those which are not prime. In the universe of discourse of 
number, to say tliat ten is not a prime number is to assert the 
contradictory of the proposition that ten is a jirime number. 
The limitation of the universe of discourse makes it possible to 
reg;ard the prime numbers and the niiaibers which are not prime 
as in some respects unsymmetrically related. For tlie numbers 
which are not prime have factors, such that, in each case, the 
factors of a prime number are distinct both from the numlier and 
from unity. Hut the prime numbers have no such factors. 
Here, in so far as we are considering the purely logical character 
of the classification, the two classes * prime numbers ’ and 
‘ numbers not prime ’ are, within the universe of the numbers, 
negatively and symmetrically related. But the possession of 
factors is associated with so many other characters used in the 
theory of numbers, while the prime numbers (each of which 
initiates a new series of numbers, namely, its multiples, which 
from that prime number outward extend without end in order, 
and in their due places, throughout the series of whole numbers) 
have so many of their propert.ies due to thi.H fact, that, from 
what one may call a purely ordinal point of view, the distinction 
between the prime numbers and Lliose which are not prime is in 
many respects unsyminetrical. Nobody would speak of the 
characterof being a prime number as a privation of the charac¬ 
ter of having factors. Yet the two classes, prime and nol-prime, 
are not merely negations of each other, within their own uni¬ 
verse of discourse. Tlie limitation of the universe is associated 
with many ordinal characters, which the prime numbers pos¬ 
sess, an<l which the numbers that have factors do not possess. 
From the point of view of these ordinal characters, the distinc¬ 
tion in question thus becomes unsyminetrical. 

Other intere.sting instance.s of unsymmetrical 
relations as.soeiateu with and modifying the re¬ 
lation of negation are furuislied by the distinction 
between ‘continuous’ and ‘discontinuous’ lines, 
aggregates of points, sets or series of numbers, 

‘ rational ’ and ‘ irrational ’ numbers, ‘ chemical 
elements ’ and ‘ material substances ’ which are 
not chemical elements. In all these cases, within 
some limited universe of discourse, a classification 
involving a negation appears. At the same time 
some more or less important unsymmetrical re¬ 
lations are so hound up with the not-relation that 
we are certainly not dealing with mere negation. 

The foregoing illustrations and considerations 
show how, in general, affirmation and positive and 
constructive attitudes of will and modes of know¬ 
ledge are defined. In life we always deal with 
limited universes of discourse. Within these limited 
universes distinctions arise like those between 
solvency and insolvency, success and failure, ac¬ 
ceptance and refusal, winning and losing. In all 
such cases the contrasts become unsyminetrical, 
and may be associated with extremely complicated 
situations, such as involve triadic or polyadic re¬ 
lations. Under these conditions, for reasons which 
may be mainly practical, and which may also be 
of great theoretical importance in more or less 
exact sciences, and may be bound up with the most 
various enterprises and incidents of life, conduct, 
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and knowledge, we accept as an ‘ aillrmative ’ atti¬ 
tude or asHcition, or as a ‘positive’ deed or state 
of mind, tme of two contrasted objects each of 
which is tlie negation of the other. Our reasons 
are of various sorts, some of which have had to 
serve in the foregoing as illustrations. In conse¬ 
quence, ‘ pure negation ’ can play no part in our 
concrete thinking and life, simply because it in¬ 
volves a merely symmetricjal and logical relation 
between objects each of which is the negation of 
the otlier, and therefore is in a wholly symmetrical 
relation with the other, while there is no reason to 
declare one of the two negations to ho the ‘ positive’ 
and ‘ aflirmative’ member of the pair. It is in 
association with the other relations which life and 
experience most signilicantly present that negation 
becomes of concrete importance. When a man 
refuses to steal, society and the moral law are 
interested, not merely in the purely logical dis¬ 
tinction between stealing and not-stealing, but also 
in what else the man does who does not steal. 

. The function of negation in thought and life, 
n view of the distinctions which have now been 
illustrated, the main purpo.se of this article can 
best be accomplished by indicating the practical 
function which negation has in the business and 
conduct of life and in the work of science and 
philosophy. 

This function is frequently defined by pointing 
out that what are generally called positive attitudes 
of mind, allirmative assertions, positive commands 
and exhortations, constructive thin king, and equally 
(!onstructive conduct and decision are inseparable 
from negative attitudes, expressions, and opinions, 
and are implied in the latter, so that ‘ pure nega¬ 
tion ’ is indeed impossible, while a positive atti¬ 
tude of mind is, in general, more fruitful and more 
advanced in its attainment of reasonableness than 
a prevailingly negative attitude. 

What this article has attempted to add to the 
familiar philosophical loro which is thus sum¬ 
marized 18 (1) a somewhat clearer view of the 
general logical nature of the process of negation, 
and (2) an enumeration of some of the ways in 
which we have good reason for contrasting a pre¬ 
vailingly aflirmative or positive way of thinking 
and conduct with a prevailingly negative way, and 
for preferring affirmation to negation in certain 
regions and from certain points of view, as well as 
for certain specific purposes. 

Usually, in giving the traditional preference to 
affirmation over negation, those who discuss the 
subject have failed to recognize that, in their purely 
h>gical character, both affirmation and negation, 
both positive and negative modes of definition, 
conception, and counsel, illustrate the same funda¬ 
mental logical function. This, as a purely logical 
function, involves what is illustratea by the not- 
relation in general, by pairs of terms each of which 
is the negation of the other, and by pairs of con¬ 
tradictories, whether of propositions or niodes of 
conduct. Since the not-relation, as purely logical, 
is symmetrical, it seems to involve, in its essential 
nature, no particular reason why one of two con¬ 
tradictory propositions should possess a form which 
is superior in its fruitfulness to the other, or why, 
of two terms each of which is the negation of the 
other, one should help us to conceptions essentially 
more fruitful than those which the other involves. 

We have now seen that the reason why the 
logically symmetrical not-relation becomes unsym- 
metrical, and furnishes a pair of terms or proposi¬ 
tions of which one is more fruitful, more instructive, 
or in general more valuable than the otlier, lies in 
the fact that, in a limited universe of discourse, 
one of two terms each of which is the negation of 
the other may have a value superior to that pos¬ 
sessed by the other, and may, in any case, call to 


our attention matters which have an interest not. 

E osscsseil by the matters brought to our attention 
y the negation in question. We have also seen 
how both the experience which lies at the basis of 
our classilication, or which warrants our proposi¬ 
tion, and the interest which guides our will may 
lead us to emjihasize these distinctions between 
the values of two terms, modes of action, or pro- 
jiositions whicli stand to each other in the not- 
relation. The result of our study is therefore that, 
when we are considering the general value which 
negation is to possess for us, eitlier in the guidance 
of our conduct or in the clarifying and organizing 
of our information, we should explicitly take 
account (1) of the limitations of our universe of 
discourse, (2) of the values and interests which 
uide us when we consider or set in onier our 
uowledge of this universe or direct our conduct 
in dealing with it, and (3) of the sort of experience 
which guides us as we take account of the various 
not-rclations in question. Once more we may be 
aided in this summary by a reference to some of 
the illustrations which we have already used. 

Some one advises us to prefer a yiositive or 
affirmative moile of guiding our conduct to a pre¬ 
vailingly negative mode, to consider what to do 
rather tWn what not to do, to give to the children 
positive rather than negative counsel, not to take 
Mephistopheles for our model, to prefer constructive 
to prevailingly destructive modes of behaviour. 
What does such counsel practically mean ? Who¬ 
ever says, ‘Do this,’ logically speaking, counsels 
us not to refuse to do this, not to do the (iontra- 
dictory act. Thus, tlien, all counsel, in order to 
be positive, is also, in a strictly logical sense, nega¬ 
tive ; and, as we have seem, there is no such thing 
as purely negative counsel, as always denying, 
as the 8uj)poHed purely Mei>histoy>ludian attitude. 
Nobody is purely constructive. Whoever builds 
the edifice liestroys the original structure which 
existed before in the material out of which he con¬ 
structs the edifice. Civilization implies a destruc¬ 
tion of vast numbers of natural objects and pro¬ 
cesses?. Whoever rears and trains the mature man 
destroys many of the natural tendencies and habits 
which, apart from training, nature would produce 
in the untrained child. VVhy, then, does one con¬ 
ceive of construction as something not negative? 
Why does one regard the affirmative attitude as 
something ahsolutedy distinct from the negative 
attitude? Why docs one prefer the positive in 
life, thouglit, and training? 

The answer is, as we have seen, that we live in a 
limited universe of discourse, and that we wish to 
do so. The very conc.eistion of an ahsohitely un¬ 
limited universe of dis(;t)urse would involve mani¬ 
fold logical contradictions, which are now well- 
known to logicians. Moreover, all that is valuable 
to us takes place in, and is subject to the limitation 
of, the universe of discourse of our present human 
life. Not only is this the case, hut all the precious¬ 
ness of life depends upon it. As exi)erience shows 
us some of the limitations of this universe of dis¬ 
course, it also reveals some of its values. Our 
ethical conceptions and distinctions give to many 
of these values a more rational character, but all 
the more reveal to us the importance of the asym¬ 
metries which our conduct both finds and prefers. 
We desire to live in houses. The desire lias its 
well-known empirical foundation, and also its 
rational ethical justification. Constructing houses 
is an activity which stands in contrast with the 
activity of destroying them, and which has a cor¬ 
responding value. In a duly limited universe of 
discourse we can at pleasure so define tlie activities 
of building houses and of destroying them that the 
two modes of action stand in a symmetrical not- 
relation to each other. But in this limited universe 
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of diHcourse the distiru tion in val\ie between the 
two proceH^es reiiuiins hotli empirically inanifesi 
and ration,-lily jnstiliahle. Of the resultin^^ iiiutu 
ally ne;^oi,t,ive nnnie.s of action one is called flit 
‘ pusitiv(? ’ mode, tlie other involves that destructive 
treatment of hon,s<!s which leaves j^eople hoineles.", 
ami which robs the world of its value. Therefore 
the counsel, ‘ liiiild rather than destroy,' Jias a 
p(!rfecl ly delinite warrant, which at once dependf 
upon ( he lo^itial syniinetry of tlie. net-relation in 
its own limited universe of distamrse and makes 
clear why the one mode of ac.tion a])pears as a 
privation, a wipino out of values, while the other 
annears as both empirically and rationally prefer- 
anle. 

If Mephistophcles always denies, his denials, 
which are jiractical as well as tlujoretical, are modes 
of action which have their place and value in a 
delinitcdy limited universe of discourse, both social 
and ethical. In their simplest forms and instances 
they aj)pear as a ‘ snubhin^^’ of the proposals whi<di 
others m.'ide, a sarcastic and cynical showinf^ of 
contempt for hnman hopes an<l aspirations; tliey 
leave hearts desolate, ruin lives, and add to the 
sum of human horror. Undi^r tliese circumstances, 
we can understand how every mode t)f action does 
indeed involve a destruction of somethinft as Avell 
as a construction of somethin^ else, and liow the 
no(.-relations involve<l aic perfectly symmetrical, 
while we equally w(dl understand why w-e prefer 
that luiarts should not he made desolate, that lives 
should not bo mined, that the noblest in man 
should not ho destroyed. The world in whi(di we 
condemn ^lephistopheles for his nej^ation is indeed 
a limited universe of discourse, but the relation 
between heaven and hell in tliat •world is not merely 
a flyrnmotrical not-relation, but an asymmetrical 
relation—a relation of lower and bi.uiier, of tlje 
noblest to the basest, of the lieijj^hts of justiee and 
holiness to the depths of diabolism. 11 is important 
to see that the logical symimdry of the not -relation 
is needed as the basis of sucJi uri.symmetrical rela¬ 
tions between good and evil, heaven and hell, 
salvation and i)crdition. Without negation none 
of these! contrasts could be delined, none of these 
distinctions between tlie lower and tlie higher could 
come to clear eonsciousness at all ; ben(!e m^gation 
is an absolutely essential function of our thought 
and will. Without negation there would he no 
eleaniess with re'gard to values, no knowledge of 
heaven or Jiell, of good or evil ; hence Mephisto- 
pheles is inilced the ins(!j)arahle companion of the 
one who i.s to learn what these distim^tions are, 
and is even thereby to come into contact with what 
constitutes tlieir value. 

We turn for a moment to the case of the tyj)es 
of peilagogicul advice wdii(!h we have already 
mentioned. It is true that, if we give positive 
counsels to the childrtin, ue, logically speaking, 
inevitably give them advice which is also negative, 
Tor we cannot tell them what to do without coun¬ 
selling t hem not to do the contradictories of •what 
we counsel. And, as the children are also more or 
Jess cnulcly logical, while some of them are more 
or less (juaintly or crudely Mephistojdielian, they 
will frequently find their own way of plan¬ 
ning and j)erforming the contradictory of what we 
counsel. But it is one thing to give them encour¬ 
aging advice which awakens them by winning 
suggestions ; it is anot her to jday in our own way 
the part of Mephistoplieles, by first finding out 
what their desires are and then exjdicitly snubbing 
them, and thus condemning them to the depths of 
discouragement, or inlhuuing their alrcifidy existing 
disposition to rebel against our coun.sel. The Ten 
Commandments appear to make their a])peal to an 
already more or less evil-minded, rebellious, or 
wayward people, whom the thunders of the law 


are to terrify into submission. The use of the 
word ‘not’ gives to the Commandments this out¬ 
ward seeming, not because the relation of negation 
i.s logically unsymmetrical, and not because we can 
ever command wdthout also forbidding I,be contra¬ 
dictory of our command, but because tlie limita¬ 
tions of the universe of discourse about Mt. Sinai, 
as w'cll as the unsymmetrical distinctions between 
the thunders on tlie top of the mountain and the 
way downward to the plain where the people 
listen to the thunders, strongly suggest the over¬ 
coming by terror of an already-existing stubborn 
will. 

On the other hand, the Sayings and the Sermon 
on the Mount give their counsels in a universe of 
discourse where the unsymuu'lrical relations be¬ 
tween the Fatlier and His children, l>t!tw'een the 
Slu'pherd and the lost sheep, already inspire con- 
lidence, a tendency to harmony with one’s coun¬ 
sellor, and a disposition to regard him as one who 
.speaks with a itccnliar and winning ‘ autliority.’ 
In such a world the not-relalioii is as definitely 
|iresent as in any other logically definite world of 
coun-scl. On occasion tlu; Sayings, the Parables, 
and the Sermon on the Mount make exjilieit both 
the not-relation and the limitations of the universe 
of discourse. But, on the whole, while the not- 
relation is logically just as prominent in the 
universe of discourse of the I’arables and of the 
Sayings as it is in any otluir sharj)ly deiine«l 
universe of discourse, the particle ‘not’ does not 
])lay so large a part as in the (.’ommamlmerits, or 
as Avould be the case in migative appeals to the 
unwi.se or to the erring. 'J’he logdi; of the situation 
is identical. What one emphasi/.es in tlie mode of 
expression used is distinct; privation is in the 
background. What ought to be is made attractive ; 
what ought not to he is* more frequently left to be 
discovered by the enlightened doer of the will, 
who is expected ‘ to know of the doctrine’ all the 
better, the more he has been warn over ‘ to do the 
will.’ 

The practical moral of all such instances is that, 
both ill our delinition of the not-relations which 
interest us and in our whole use of negations, we 
honhl carefully consider the univer.se of discourse 
which we propose to em}>loy as the held within 
which to make our logical distinctions, and also 
tlio asymmetrical distinctions of value which arise 
within that universe. I'iie problem of the relation 
between the.se limitations and values and our use 
of negation is partly a psychological one, and 
partly one of limiting one’s field of operations, for 
the sake of accomi)lishing to the full one’s enter¬ 
prise. 

‘ In limitation alone can mastery be displayed.’ 
Thus the problem of negation is one of limiting the 
held of attention and following the guide of the 
fisymmetrical relations which appear within that 
held. 

'I’he case mentioned above, of the so-called 
‘ negative theology ’ of the mystics, of The Imita¬ 
tion of Christ, and of the Hindu seer, still calls for 
a word. A ‘ purely negative ’ metaphysical doctrine 
is logically quite as impossible as any otlier ‘ purely 
negative ’ doctrine. For a metaphysical doctrine 
must consist of propositions ; and a system of pro¬ 
positions essentially consists of a series of pairs of 
mutually contradictory propositions. If we call 
either of these propositions ‘positive,’ its contra- 
rlictory ‘ negative ’ is its inseparnble comi>?mion ; 
if we call either ‘negative,’ its own contradiction, 
which then appears as an ‘ affirmative ’ proposition, 
is equally inseparable from it. But the Hindu 
.seer, or the author of The Imitation of Christ, or 
any other teacher who uses expressions which 
illustrate a ‘negative theology,’ is actually think¬ 
ing or speaking in a more or less deliberately 
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limited universe of discourse. I'his universe of 
discourse is supj)osed to contain every tl^n^r 
possible, because it contains two beinj;s, Clod and 
the world, tlie absolute and tiie linile. Hut an 
absolutely complete universe of di.scrourse is loj^i- 
cally imj)ossible ; and the mystic's universe of 
discours(‘ is, in general, a very limited one—con¬ 
sisting of the objects of our more ordinary exjteri- 
ence and the apparent obj(‘ct of the mystic 
experience itself. These two objects starid in a 
relation which is certainly not merely tlie not- 
relation, althougli Yajua,valkyn and ii Kemjtis 
are unnec^essarily fond of sjiciikiug as if this w('re 
so. The relation is unsymme.trieal in tlii.s sense 
that, for the mystic, one of these objocls, vi/. (iod, 
the absolute, or the ‘self,’ is ineliably ])r(;cious, 
and is delined in terms of the decidedly unsym- 
metrical relation ‘above’ or ‘beyond,’ and tbe 
other is delined as ‘beneath’ or sometimes as 
‘ without.’ Tlie relation between this ]»reeious or 
perfect absolute object of tlie so-called ‘negative 
theology’ and the objects of ordinary experience is 
sometimes defined in terms of a contiast between 
‘created btdng’ and ‘uncreated being.’ Now, 
w’hatever the relation of crc-ation is, it is obviously 
viewed by those in question as unsymmetrical. 
The world ‘ emanates from,’ or ‘descends from,’ oi¬ 
ls ‘produced hy ’ its conceived (Creator. 'I’lie 
mystic, (lod is tluucfore not merely and in*gativcly 
umueated, but He is that from wliicli created being 
emanates or through whoso will it is pnxluced. 
The Hindu seers, ]»aiilheistic as th«‘y were, liad 
still their own doctrine of ‘ emanation ’ and their 
various unsymimetrical relations. 

It follows that the so-called ‘negative tlu'ology ’ 
never tells us any'thing in terms of ‘ jmre negaf ion.’ 
On the contrary, it very volubly characteriziis a 
set of unsym metrical distinctions of vahui, of 
preciousiiesH, of grades of being, and of processes 
of emanation, wiiicli include numerous not-rela- 
tions, hut which (hqiend for all their interest up<m 
the fact that the mystic ])rcseuts to us something 
of Avliich he can s.ay that it is best known ‘ wlien 
most I feel tliere is a lower and a higlier.* 

Perhaps this final illustration, wlien added to 
the foregoing, may serve to indicate the function 
of negation. In brief, the function of negation is, 
by nuians of the indispensable and fumlaniental 
not-relation, to lay' a basis for an understanding of 
the complexities and asymmetries of tbe world of 
experience wliich may serve to clarify our ideas 
and systematize our conduct. 

liiTKiiATCRB.—Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Hegel’s 
Logic both contiiin very cxteiidt’d discussions of various aspects 
of negation. To Kant belongs the doubtful credit of liaving 
delils-ratcly attempted, in his discussion of the Table of 
Categories, to treat negation as involving an essentially 
triadic rather than a dyadic relation. This doctrine has, 
since Kant, been justly negleefcd. Hegel’s logical di.scus- 
sions of the topic are manifold, and have heen historically 
very influential. See also the Logics of R. H. Lotze (‘-iLcipzig, 
18iSl)-S4), C. von Sigwart Tul)iiigen, F. H. Bradley 

(Lcuidon, 1883), B. Bosanquet ('-Oxford. 1011), and W. Wundt 
(••i.SfuUgurt, 1803 or.), as well as A. N. Whitehead .mnl B. A. 
W. Russell’s treatment of various asyiecis of the not-relation 
in their Principia lHathemaf.ica, Oambridge, 101f)~1.3, and 
elsewhere. ^See also T. Harper, I'/te Metaphysics of the School, 
London, 1870-84. The term ‘ negative theology' is used by 
Dionysius Areopag., de Myst. ThcoL. l flf., delHv. Jfom. i. 4. 
See also Scotus Erigena, de Liv. Hat. li. 30. 

JO.SIAH KOYCE. 

NEGRILLOS AND NEGRITOS. —The exist¬ 
ence of living Pygmy peoples in Africa (Negrillos) 
and in Indonesia and Melanesia (Negritos), and 
the discovery of their skeletial remains in Eurojie, 
have given rise to miudi theorizing as to the position 
of such dwarf peoples in the genealogical tree of the 
human race. According to J. Kollmann {Korre- 
spondcnzldatt der deutsrh. anthrop. Gesellschnft, 
xxxvi. [1905] 9, and Globus, Ixxxvii. [1906] 140), 
the oldest forms of man were of small stature ; 
from them the modem races gradually developed, 


each tall rjure being preceded by a correlated small 
ono. \V, 11. blower sa-ys : 

• Wc may, thcrcfoiv, tcganl them fPjgmieH) oh little-modified 
dc.Hcinid intH of u»i exfrenicly ancient rai'c, the anccBtors of all 
the Negro tribes tAfricfin and Tndo-Vacitio] ’ (-1 Al ix. [1880] Ul'.:). 
W. Sclmddt [J.Jie Sfcl/iinej dor I'ljfmdtnrblker, 
Stntlgart, 1910, p. 29S) describes them as humanity 
in its cliildhooti. Other authorities regard the 
Py'gmy' tribes as degenerate forms ; O. Sclnvallx' 
(fHmlirn znr Vorfr.srfi. dcs Bleyisrhcn, Stuttgart, 
19OC0 states that they are due to seleetioii under 
jHK>r and isolatetl coiulitions ; indeed, t heir position 
IS still an open question (cf. art. DWARFS AND 
PY’GMIKS). 

A.s regards the ethnology of the Pygmies, -we 
lind them to he uniformly at a very backward 
stage of culture. rhey are collectors and hunters, 
wlutse weapon is the bow fiiul arrow ; some 
N('gritos, luiwever, have h'arned from lu'ighhouring 
jicojiles to till the soil. They are typically mono- 

P,!LlUOnii. 

1 . Negrillos of Central Africa.—In the work 
named jihov(> Schmidt summarizes our knowledge 
of the Pygmy ])eoj)ies. He there quotf^s A. Le 
Hoy (Les Pi/ejmCcs, 'roiirs, 1905, }>. ITOf.), who 
em]>hasi/.cs tlie great diirereuee between the reli- 
giou.s ideas of the Negrillos and those of the 
Nifgroes among wliom they live. Tlie Negrillos 
liavt* hardly any cult of the dead, uiul no fetish 
huts or images dedicated to them, no amulets, no 
j*r«dessionaI .sorcerers or juiests. They have cer- 
t.'iiii elianiKs for ensuring success in hunting, but it 
has not yet been aseertsiiiied wlienee these derive 
their power. A marked (!ontrast to the polytlieism 
and nature- and ancestor-cults of the Negroes is 
allonled by tbe notions of certain l*y)fmies as to 
tbe supreme being. 'J'he chief of the Honi I’ygniies 
of K. Africa gave Le Roy the following account of 
Waka, their god : 

‘He iH lord of all. He g-ave the Roni thene lands, forests, 
rivers, and all hy which they live. Ho t'aimoL he seen, but he 
sees mcj> very well. Somctime.s he dr siicncts into the Boni camp 
and kilts one of Uiem. Tlien they bury that one deep in the 
earth and move away from there ; for it is dangerouH to remain 
under the eyes of Waka. He is etried. and iniisl have his share 
of everytliing. Therefore wfien they kill a hiifFalo the best 
piece is taken and laid on the fire ; part ts burnt on the fire, 
the rest the man and his children cut. If any ono finds honey, 
lie docs not take any till he has tlirown a little into the forest 
and up to tlie sky. If he wants to drink jialm-wirug he first 
pours a little on the ground. The following word.s are said : 
“ Waka, thou haul given me this hulhilo, tliis honey, tliis wine. 
See there thy share. Give me licin'ctorward strength and life, 
and let. nothing evil befall my children ” ’ (quoted by Schmidt, 
p. 232). 

It should be noted, however, that the Hamitic 
Galla of E. Africa have a suju'cme being, Wflq, 
who is conceived as tbe omniscient and all-power¬ 
ful creator of everything earthly and represents 
the principle of good ; he jjosse.sses all the sublime 
qualities of godliead and is jirayed to for preserva¬ 
tion of life and property and for all worldly pros¬ 
perity (P. Paulibschko, Beitrdge znr Ethnographie 
und Anthropologie der SoinOl, Galla und llarart, 
Leipzig, 1886, ii. 19). Le Roy also gives an account 
obtained from a member of the Ajongo tribe of 
Galmn, which has mixed with the Negroes hut 
retains distinct and ‘ higher ’ religious ideas, 'I’lie 
supreme being is called Nzambi—name wbicli 
also occurs among some W. Hantu, though witli 
vaguer signilicance. lie lives up above, and speak.*' 
through thunder to tell men that rain will fall. 
He is lord over all and has made and disposed all 
things, and before him we are very small. He 
causes life and death ; after de.ath tlie shade sinks 
into the earth and then gradually mounts up to 
him, and receives reward or is cast into the fire 
according to his merits (quoted hy Schmidt, ji. 
232 f.). The Nkula Pygmies oiler tlie firstfruits of 
the nkula-nut to their god with a short ceremony. 
The Bekii mixed Pygmies honour a supreme being, 
Nzarne, maker of the sky, the stars, light, and the 
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eyea, the pupils of which reflect his image and are 
tlie seat of life. Boasts and men aro.se from his 
union wilh a lesser maternal deity. The Beku 
also have a .spirit-cult ‘ which is evidence of Negro 
influence.’ . 1 , M. M. van der Burgt states {Un 
grand l^eujdc de VAfrique, ^quatoriale, Bois-le- 
'Buc, 1904, pp. 46, 74, 82. 119-121, 137, quoted in 
Schmidt, p. 234) that the Wa-Twa of Umndi have 
a supreme spirit Indagarra, who created a man 
and vvonian, ami judges peo])le after death accord¬ 
ing to their deserts. Below him is Byangomhe, a 
spirit who is associated with tiie ancestral pair, of 
whom, however, there seems to be little or no cult. 
The Wa-Twa wear few amulets themselves, though 
they are said to itiake all those of the Wa-Kinidi. 

P. H. G. Powell-Cotton (‘ Note.s on a Journey 
through the Great Ituri Porest,’ Journ. Afr. Soc., 
1907, pp. 5, 6) found among the I’ygmies of 
Mawamne the belief that thu7ider,storm.s were con¬ 
trolled by a higher power, and an ofl'ering of food 
to the supreme H}>irit at a ceremonial feast to give 
them luck on moving to a new hunting-ground. 
H. 11. Johnston wriU's ; 

* Even IheBe dwarf hnnUriK nomads [in the Conpro basin], 
leadini; a life equivalent to one of the earliest stapjes of human 
culture, believe—so far as their inqire.ssionH have been recorded 
—In some vapne superhuman power of the sky {Nzamhi, if 
they speak in bantu dialects), and think that chiefs or villaffe 
elders live apjain after death in the form of huKh-pijjs or snakes' 
(^George Grenfell and the Congo, Lonilon, lf)0.S, ii. 0;{2). 

Among some, at any rate, thi.s power seom.s to be 
regarded as bad, for it occasionally slay.s men with 
its (ii"(! (Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate^ 
boudon, 1902, ii. 539). 

2. Negritos of the east. —(a) Andamanese .— 
The Andamanese, according to A. 11. Brown {The 
Andaman Islands, Cambridge, 1916, ch. iii.), be¬ 
lieve in two (lifl’erent kinds of su])ernatural being ; 
(1) the spirits inhabiting the forest and .sea respec¬ 
tively, which are tlm ghosts of dead men and 
women ; and (2) other beings connected with the 
snn and moon, lightning and thunder, and the 
monsoons (Bilikn and Tarai); these are all associ¬ 
ated with the phenomena of nature. The only 
being outside tl)e.se cab^gories about whom Brown 
eonhl tli.scovor anything was Nila, who Jives in 
holJoM’ Pteroc.arpuH trees and comes out to .slay 
human beings w lio a])i)r()ach his trees. The most 
important beliefs are those relating to the weather 
and seasons, which are under the control of Biliku 
(Pnluga) and Tarai (Deria). The connexion 
between Biliku and the north-cast monsoon is 
lundamental ; throughout the Great Andaman 
wind, rain, and storm are associated with Biliku, 
or with Biliku and Tarai, who is identified with 
the south-west monsoon. As to other points 
accounts difler in various parts : in the north Tarai 
is often said to be Bilikii’a husband ; elsewhere 
they are said to he two friends (male) who have 
quarrelled, or again Biliku Ls a pair whose children 
Jire the wind.s. In all the group.s bad weather is 
regarded as the result of Biliku’s anger ; lightning 
is a fire-brand flung by her (him). There is coni- 
]ilete unanimity also as to the three things which 
are punished in this way : (1) the melting or burn- 
ing of bees wax ; (2) cutting or interfering with a 
certain number of jihints, especially at a certain 
period of the year ; and (3) killing a cicada or mak¬ 
ing a noise during the time (ucadte are singing at 
morning or evening. The idea that Biliku dislikes 
the smell of burning wax may be due, Brown 
suggests, to the fact that honey is collected and 
wax melted every year just before the rains begin, 
and so the breaking of the monsoon has come to 
he regarded as resulting from the oflcnce caused to 
Biliku in this way. Similarly, the season for dig¬ 
ging up yams is in October, and November is the | 
month for the worst storms and cyclones. j 

There are numerous legends about the ‘ancea- i 


tors’ Avho first inliahited the Andamanese world, 
in w'hich Biliku figures. 

In one Lumtiit (the kinijfl.sher) stole Are from Bilikn, who 
lived on a separate island from the ancestors; Biliku woke up 
and flung a fire-brand at liitn, after which in wratli Biliku went 
to live in the sky. Another tale from the south tells how Puluga 
was sent away out of tiui world by the ancestors whose huts 
and property he used to destroy. In another version it was a 
ba shell that Biliku flung at the thief, which is u.sed by women 
for slicing j'anis ami seeds. One informant said that Biliku 
(who had a husband Porokul) made the earth, sky, and sea, 
discovered the use of all the edible roots known to the Anda¬ 
manese, and is very angry if these are gathered in the rainy 
season. The points to note in these tales are that Biliku lived 
on earth but apart from the ancestors, that fire was sttflen from 
her, and that she flung a fire-brand or shell-slicer. The belief 
in Biliku as the first being is sporadic and undeveloped, and, in 
Brown’s opinion, an accretion (h'L xx. [1W09] 237-271). 

It has been stated that the Andamanese tend to 
per.sonify natural phenomena, ami, just as the sun 
and moon are regarded as two persons, the sun 
being the wife of the moon, so the two monsoons 
were jiersonified as Biliku and Tarai and made 
wife and husband. In the live northern linguistic 
groups of Great Andaman Bilikn is female; so 
also IS her counterpart Oluga in Little Andaman ; 
in two other groups she is male, and in the remain¬ 
ing three preilominantly so. I’wo facts indicate 
that Biliku was originally feminine: (1) that at 
the two extremities of the islands Biliku and Oluga 
are feniah*, while three of the five central groufj.s 
seem to reveal an intermediate stage ; (2) that she 
hurls fire-brands or shell-slicer.s instead of shooting 
arrows, as a man would do. There seem to be no 
legends about Tarai; in the south he is generally 
ignonal, even storms from the south-west being 
attributed to Puluga. 

The account of Andamanese beliefs by E. H. 
Man (On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Anda¬ 
man Islands, London, 1883, pp, 84 tf., 88 ff.), difl’er- 
ing from Brown’s more in inteiqirotation than in 
actual data, forms the basis of Schmidt’s version, 
in which I’uluga is made to figure as a high god, 
creator and supreme judge, ‘ who has forbidden 
deceit, theft, raids, murder, adultery, and the 
burning of wax (for magical purposes)’ (p. 195). 
The prohibition on yams and other edible fruits 
during the first half of the rainy season is inter¬ 
preted by Schmidt as a sort of ofl’ering of fir.stfniits ; 
according to Brown, they are not available for 
food until the end of the rainy season. When 
Man denies to the Andamanese any form of cult 
or religious rites (p. 88), and M. V. Fortman con¬ 
firms this as regaids prayer and sacrifice, adding 
that no love is felt for Fuluga (A Hist, of our 
Relations with the Andamanese, Calcutta, 1899, i, 
44), then Schmidt questions whether our know¬ 
ledge of the Andamanese justifies such categorical 
negatives (pp. 197-200), and adopts the rdie of 
counsel for the defence of Puluga as high god, 
revered and beloved by man, preferring to ascribe 
certain anthropomorphic tendencies in the deity to 
a later mythological stratum (p. 203). He is con¬ 
vinced that a moon-mythology similar to the 
Anstronosian must formerly have dominated the 
Andamans ; according to this, the waxing moon is 
male, the waning moon male or female. Thus the 
male waxing moon which appears first in the 
south-west is Tarai, the male, and so the sex of 
Biliku when regarded as female is satisfactorily 
accounted for. To sustain his theory Schmidt la 
obliged to assume that S. Andaman, where Man’s 
observations were made, is in a more primitive 
condition than the north, for which assumption he 
oflers no adequate proof. The conflicting views of 
Brown and Schmidt found expression in a short 
controversy in Man (x. [1910] 2, 33, 66, 82). 

(ycremonial observances of the Andamanese are 
social rather than religious in character (cf. chs. 
ii. and v. of Brown’s Andaman Islands). Certain 
periods in the life of the individual are regarded as 
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critical, and at such times food-tahus are strictly 
observed. Thus on attaining puberty both boys 
and girls have to abstain from honey, turtle, du- 
gong, etc., and a number of vegetable foods for two 
or three years, on the expiration of wliitdi the 
turtle-eating ceremony takes place, wlien a new 
name is conferred. After some months the pig¬ 
eating ceremony follows, and then by degrees the 
youtli or girl reverts to normal diet. During 
pregnancy and for one month after the child is 
born a mother observes certain food-tabus, in which 
her husband shares. 

Disease and death are attributed to the ghosts 
of jungle and sea. The body is decorated, flexed, 
and enveloped in the sleeping mat, and a shell- 
knife is placed in the hand. It is either buried in 
the ground or exjtosed on a platform, with the face 
bo the east ; platform dis])osal is regarded as more 
honourable. A fire is lighted and a vcs.sel of water 
is ])laced beside the grave ; sometimes the dead 
man’s bow and an arrow or two or a harpoon and 
line are left on it. After the funeral the camp is 
abandoned, and a period of mourning ensues, at the 
entl of which the bones are exhumetl, lu'oken up, 
and strung together into ornaments to he worn by 
the near relatives. The bodies of enemies are 
burned, so that blood ami fat ascend in smoke and 
liie ghost does not trouble the slayers. After 
killing turtle, pig, etc., certain ])recautions are 
taken to avoid trouble with the aidmal’K ghost. 

riio Andamanese think tluit a man can die and 
eorne to life again. It is the man’s double, re¬ 
flexion, or sliiulow that leaves his body at death, 
and may visit ]>e()ple in dnianis while he is alive. 

‘ In oveVv triho tliore arc all-crnative and i/iconsistent beliefs 
as to the jdace whnre apirita which by different accounts is 
in the sky, beneath the earth, out to the east where the sun 
and moon take their rise, or i>i the jungle and sea of their own 
country ’ (Brown, p. 170). 

These ghosts haunting jungle and sea can be 
kept at a distance by wearing strings of human 
bones or certain leaves, by lire, bees-wax, an arrow, 
or red ])aint ; but W'hisl.ling attra.cts them. Me«li- 
cine-men (or, less often, medicine-women) accpiire 
their power by contact with the ghosts ; a man can 
come into contact with them hy dying and then 
coming hack to life, or hy meeting tliem in tin; 
jungle, or in a less degree [)ower may be obtaine^l 
through dreams. Meiiicine-men are able to cause 
or cure disease, and to control the weather l>y 
.simf)l(i rites directed either against Biliku or 'J'arai 
or against the ghosts of the .sea. Among all .super¬ 
natural forces it is liiliku, controller of the weatlier, 
who is of paramount importance, for on line 
weather depend the hunting, lishing, and <ianciug 
which make up the work and pleasure of the Anda¬ 
man Islander’s life. 

(/y) Semang of the, Malay Feninsiila .—A full ac¬ 
count of the religious beliefs of the Semang, based 
largely on the observations of Vaugban-Stevens, is 
given by W, W. Skeat and C. O. lilagden {Pagan 
llacen of the Malay Peninsula^ London, 1906, ii. 
cli. vi.). 

‘ The Semang religion,’ they observe, ‘ in spite of its recogni¬ 
tion of a “Thunder-god” (Kari) and certain minor “deities,” 
has very little indeed in the way of ceremonial, and appears to 
consist mainly of mytliology and legends. It shows remarkably 
few traces of demon-worship, very little fear of ghosts of the de¬ 
ceased, and still less of any sort of animistic beliefs’ (ii. 174f.). 
Kari is of suimrnatural size, but is now invisible. 
He created everything except the earth and man¬ 
kind, but when i’le had made men Kari gave them 
souls. He is omnipotent and knows whenever men 
do wrong ; certain acts anger him, but sometimes 
he pleads with Tie on man’s behalf. Kari is the 
giver of life, the causer of death, and the supreme 
judge of souls. He requires a blood-.sacrifice; 
during a thunderstorm a few drops of blood are 
drawn from tlie shin, mixed with a little water in 
a bamboo receptacle, and thrown up to the skv. 
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aceomjianied among the K. Semang by a ft»nn of 
invocation. As a rule, however, invocations, 
which are requests for niatevial advantage, have 
not advanced to the stage of a tixed form, but are 
siniplj'’ a wish expressed in conversational phrase 
addreased to the great spirits or deities. IMe also 
receives blood-saciiiices. H. Martin {Die Inland' 
sta.mme der malayi.\‘rhen Halbinsr.l, Jena, 19U5, p. 
956) regards this protreeding during a storm as 
simply a weatlier-cluirm and in no sense an act of 
worship or cult. Besides Tie and his sister Simei 
there are other dcitie.s subordinate to Kari who 
act as his messengers. 

The M. Semang believe that eacli man has a soul 
shaped like himself, blood-red, and the size of a 
gram of maize. New so\ils sit in a tree behind 
Kari’s seat till he sends them forth ; they are con¬ 
veyed hy a bird which is killed and (^ateii by the 
expectant mother. Each species of animal lias a 
(;orresponding soul-jdant; ‘lish-souls <‘omc frenn 
grasses, bird-souls from their eating em taiii fruits ’ 

(Skeat-Blagden, ii. 215 f.). When Kari ilesires to 
punish a person, he scuds a disease borne by the 
wind-demon, who de]»osits it u])on the culprit’s 
forehead. The god Tie pacilies Kari and ]>ermits 
the Semang to avert the jninislnnenlN by giving 
them a talisman : a woman is iirotected by the 
special designs engraved on the combs worn in her 
hair ; ace-ording to Vaughan-Stevens, the patterns 
nscid hy her sex to avert the special ills allecting 
them were tlie invention of Simei, the sister (or 
daughterV) of Pie {Verbffentl. a,us don. kbnigl. 
Mils, fur Vidkerknnde, iii. [Berlin, ISOIJ 110). 
Delinite patterns ward oil speciiic; diseases; as 
many as eight dill'erent comlis may be worn at 
once. These combs are buried witii a woman to 
afi'ord protection to her soul. Men avert diseases 
by means of patterns invented by Plo on quivers, 
biow-pijies, and bamboo staves, yirnilar combs 
are worn by the Pangan Sakai of Perak, and most 
of the mixed tribes. Martin says (p. 703) that he 
found them mainly (;onlined to the Sakai, being 
much rarer among the woolly-haired Semang ; he 
notes various amulets in use among the Semang 
(jK 954; cf. Skeat-Blagden, i. 39611’,, 149). 

When a man dies, his burial bamboo is inserted 
ill his girdle. On this tube, which is larger for 
men than for women, patterns are incised hy the 
tribal chief. If a man has been very wicked, his 
chief will refuse to cut tlie patterns on it, and the 
soul will have to a]»pear before Kari without it 
and will certainly be condemned. 

‘The Boul was believed to cross over into Paradise by tneans 
of a tree-bridge, from which the souls of the wicked fell into a 
boiling lake beneath, through fright of a monstrous figure that 
mounted guard over the bridge ’ (Skeat-Blagden, ii. 2l7), 

After swimming about there desjieralely for three 

f Miars, they may be rescued by the chief of the 
leaven of fruit-trees, who lets down his great toe, 
to which they cling and are drawn out. I'he old 
and wise (chiefs and iiiedieine-meri) are buried in 
trees, so that their souls may be able to fly over 
the head of the monster at the bridge. The Ivedali 
Semang Isdieve that the heavens consist of three 
stages : the liighest, filled with fruit-trees yielding 
luxuriantly all the year, is inhabited by the greater 
persons or mythology ; the second also contains 
wild fruit-trees; the third has nothing but low 
brooding clouds which bring sickness to mankind 
{ib. i. 460, ii. 207f., 217). 

The medieine-man is usually the most important 
member of the tribe; chiefs nearly always seem to 
be medicine-men of more or less repute. They 
obey prohibitions on the flesh of goats, biifl'alo, and 
fowls which are not incumbent on oilier tribesmen. 
They are able to enter the fruit paradise in a 
trance, to turn themselves into tigers, to slay men 
at a distance, and to supply infallible love-charms 
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(ib. ii. 225-227). There are a good inatiy myths 
and beliefs about animals—elephants and tigers in 
particular are occupied by the souls of dead elnefs ; 
and tlnire are vague ideas of a big conflagration 
replacing the wide-spread flood-niytli [ih. ii. 22] 11'., 
21b). Martin regards animal tales as of Malay 
origin (p. b50). 

As regards the supreme position of Kari, Martin 
considers (p. 9H6f.) that Vaughan-Stevens’ data 
upon which mainly Skeat and lilagden base their 
statement recjuire confirmation before a primitive 
tlieistic system <;an be ascribed to the inland tribes. 
‘From the primitive spirits . . . a single almighty, 
wrathful and rewarding god has developed under 
foreign influence,’ undergoing a new connexion 
with a much more primitive animism and demonism, 
thoiigli of these only traces appear among the 
Semang. There are thus two views : (1) a wholesale 
substitution of ndigious beliefs for which there is 
no evidence as yet available ; and (2) that of Schmidt 
(pp. 219-229), who states that the Semang atlord a 
striking contradiction to most modern evolutionary 
theories as applied to religion. For of the three 
main groups of backward peoples, we find among 
the Pygmy Semang, wlio are culturally at the 
lowest stage, ‘recognition and revmrence of a 
Supreme Being wdth practically no manism and 
animism . . . hut retrogression of reverence for 
the Sujueme Being and growth of manism and 
animism the more cultural develojmicnt advances 
among the Senoi and Jakun’ (Sclimidt, p. 228). 
As to the foreign influence assumed by Martin, it 
should be nofceu that the Semang live farthest from 
and the Jakun nearest to the zone from which such 
influence could emanate. See, fiirtlier, art. Malay 
Peninsula. 

(c) Philippine Islanders .—Not much is known 
about the religion of those tribes, and some accounts 
are contradictory. Tlie best is tliat of W. Allan 
Heed (‘Negritos of Zanibales,’ Phil. Is. Ethnol. 
Survey Publicaiions, vol. ii. pt. i. [Manila, 1904J), 
who says : 

‘The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Negritos . . . 
is the constant presence of the spirits of the dead near where 
they lived when alive ’ (p. Of)). 

All places are inliabited by them, and all adversity 
—sickness, ill-luck in hunting, failure of crops—is 
attributed to them ; as long a.s things go well, they 
are not mucli considered. In one ]>Iace there is a 
huge black boulder which is believed to be the 
home of one powerful spirit; it seems that the 
spirits of all who die enter this one spirit, or nnito, 
dwelling in the rock. No Negrito passes without 
leaving a banana or some article of food there. 
Disease is usually regarded as a punishment, the 
more serious maladies being sent by the supreme 
anito. Lesser diseases are inflicted by minor spirits, 
but the.se have to invoke the aid of the supreme 
spirit when a more severe punishment is to he 
meted out. A sic^kly child’s name may be cliange<l 
so as to avoid the attentions of some spirit, A 
medicine-tuan or medicine-woman {mnhga-anito) 
can exorcize a s])irit causing trouble. Cbarms are 
also used to remedy diseases. A certain yellow 
parasitic jdant imparts great powers, and can 
attract a woman. 

After a hunt the game is divided. The chief 
man present takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into little jneces, and scatters them, 
chanting a few words of thanks to the ^irits ; this 
is never omitted, F. Blumentritt (Ulobus, xlv, 
[1884] 75), referring to the Negritos of N. Luzon, 
states on the evidence of Father Villaverde that a 
single piece is thrown into the air with an invocation 
to one spirit only (cited by Schmidt, p. 230). 

According to A. de Qiiatrefnges {The Pygmies^ 
En^. tr., London, 1895, p. 159f.), all Negritos 
believe that the spirit survives the body and has 


the same requirements as in life ; a dead man’s 
bow and arrows are therefore hung aljove his grave 
and gifts of tobacco and betel are placed on it. 
A. Sebadenberg {ZE xii. [1880] 144) states that 
there is a kind of moon cult (cf. also D. G. Brinton, 
in The American Anthropologist, 1898, pp. 293-307). 
Dances are held at the full moon, though it may 
be that they are held then mereh' for the con¬ 
venience of light (cf. F. H. Sawyer, The Inhabitants 
of the Philippines, London, 1900, p. 204). Their 
mimetic dances are described by Reed (pp. 52-54), 
but he does not say whether there is any underlying 
religious sigiiiHeance. Combs analogous to those 
of the Semang, hut apparently non-magical in 
character, are worn by both sexes (Reed, p. 38, pi. 
xxxvi.). 

The only true Pygmy peoples as yet discovered 
in New Guinea are the Tapiro and Pesechem, who 
are too slightly known for anything to be said 
about their religion. The peonies of mixed Pygmy 
descent are dealt with in art. NEW GUINEA. 

Though there exists among (;ertain Pygmy 

f ieoples, both African and Indonesian, a more or 
ess definite belief in a supreme spirit, any sugges¬ 
tion t hat this is a general characteristic of Negrillos 
and Negritos is to he regarded as highly speculative 
ami premature in view of the fragmentary evidence 
as yet available. 

Ljtkratuhb. —ThiH is suflflcientlv indicated in the course of 
the article. A. C. H ADDON. 

NEGROES AND W. AFRICA,—i. Introduc¬ 
tion ; fetishism.—The pure pagan Negro is repre- 
.sented by mim)>cr]e.ss tribes inhabiting the (ioast- 
line from (’ape Verd to Calabar, and extending 
here and there even to the borders of the Sahara. 
Within this vast area, mmdi of which is still only 
partially explored, are to he found several domi¬ 
nant Negro races, many large tribes, more or less 
indenemiimt, with numerous branch tribes, and 
smaller tribes having distinct eharacteristies. On 
the outskirts of this Negroland, where the Muham¬ 
madan wave has swept forward from the north 
and north-east, and where the Negro is gradually 
merging into the Negroid, tlie religious beliefs of 
the people are losing much of their originality and 
becoming impregnated with Muslim ideas, though, 
on the other hand, the Muhammadans of this 
border-land show tliemselves willing to accept freely 
many so-called superstitious pagan beliefs. South 
.)f Calabar, and inland to the eastward, i.e. in the 
Cameroons, Gabun country, and lioango, the 
people belong to the great Bantu family. 

With the scant knowledge that we possess, it is 
dilficult to reduce the religion of the aboriginal 
Negroe.s to any really systematic form ; for there 
is little intercourse between one great tribe and 
another, little exchange of religious ideas, and no 
one supreme religious liead to wiiom all the Negro 
peoples look for guidance. Again, the Negroes 
have no written language; except by word of 
mouth, they have no means of communicating 
with each other ; and therefore there are no sacred 
books or other writings handing down the history 
or tenets of their religion from one generation to 
another. What has been discovered about their 
religion has come to li"ht principally during the 
,a.st two centuries; berore that little was known 
>f the country for more than a few miles from the 
coast-line. I’lie slaves conveyed to the W. Indies 
and America came from all parts of the interior ; 
but, since they shared a common misfortune, it 
may be assumed that the men of one tribe would 
be prone to assimilate the beliefs of their fellow- 
slaves of other tribes, so that the religion of the 
3 ld W. Indian and American slaves cannot be held 
to represent that of any individual Negro tribe. 
There is always the possibility, also, that the 
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natives’ beliefs have been warped and confused by 
the staiternents of the Christian preacher. 

Theories as to the process by which the W. 
African natives have arrived at their present state 
of religion are of two kinds : (1) that, m the begin¬ 
ning, Jail well revealed Himself to all men on earth, 
and that He alone was worshipped ; that subse¬ 
quently this monotheism gave j)lace to polytheism, 
out of which in the course of time grew idolatry, 
superstition, demoiiisni, etc. (this theory is upliehl 
by some Christian missionaries who bavo lived 
long among the people, and who have been careful 
students of their religious ideas); and (2) that the 
Negroes (and the Bantu) are gradually working 
upwards to monotheism. But we might equally 
well theorize that the natives began with mono¬ 
theism, fell away, and are now drifting back to 
monotheism. It matters little how the people 
reached their present stage of religion ; it is with 
the actual state of religion as now found to exist 
among the various tribes tliat we have to deal. 

Modern students of the Negro religion who have 
conducted their researches on the spot are few in 
number, and the two to whom the w’orld is indebted 
for a great part of its knowledge unfortunately 
died before the completion of their work. A. B. 
Ellis left behind him a storehouse of valuable in¬ 
formation, to which Mary II. Kingsley added in 
no small degree, tlie former dealing more especi¬ 
ally with the true Negroes of the Cold Coast and 
of the. Slave Coast, and the latter with those of the 
Oil Uivers and with the Bantu further south. Of 
these Bantu in the neighbourhood of the (rabun 
K. H. Nassau has written fully, as has R. K. 
Dennett of the Fjort (or Bavili) Bantu. But, in 
the districts beyond those named above, there 
remains a virgin lield, wdiero the student of W. 
.African religion may find a sufficiency of work. 
Now and again notes are made by careful observers 
travelling through, or residing in, those districts, 
and such scraps of information increase our know¬ 
ledge ; but the gaps are still wide. 

M. H. Kingsley' divides W. Africa into four 
main ‘schools’ of religion, whicdi may be sai<l to 
extend geographically along the coast: (1) from 
.Sierra Leone to the Niger mouths, (2) thence east¬ 
wards to the Cameroons, (3) the Mpoiigwe country, 
about the Gabun River, (4) the Loango country 
(north of the Congo), peopled by the Fjort (Fjat, 
Fiote, or Bavili). In each division, she considers, 
the religious aim, or guiding motive, is distinct 
and clear ; and, though the various peoples of the 
tribes thus grouped have not all arrived at the 
same stage, yet the fundamental aim of each 
‘ school ’ appears to exist in every case. Thus, 
the one aim of the religious practices of the 
Negroes w'estward of the lower Niger basin is to 
preserve human life ; of the Oil River natives to 
enable the soul to pass successfully through death ; 
of the Mpongwe Bantu to attain material pros¬ 
perity ; while the religion of the Fjort Bantu 
(Nkicism) is concerned chiefly with the cult of the 
mystery of the power of earth ( 7 i/aci = mysterious 
powHjr ; 7iA:ici-ci:= mysterious power of the earth; 
n/cici-/aci = mysterious power in personal protective 
charms, etc.). Such religious ends are not ea.sy 
for the Christian mind to grasp, and to understand 
them at all it is necessary to realize that a Negro 
thinks in quite a different manner from a European. 

With the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
Bantu, the peo]»lcs of W. Africa do not aj>pear to 
speculate on such far-off things as the creation of 
the world, but almost every Negro tribe possesses 
some legend connected with the origin of man. 
Sometimes the legend is unmistakably of Pheeni- 
cian introduction (for the Phoenicians are known 
to have penetrated as far as the Gold Coast); at 
1 W. African Studies, p. 116. 


other times it shows signs of having come from the 
Christian missionaries on the coast or from the 
Muhammadans of the interior ; while, again, there 
are legends so local and nari ow in their notions as 
to be clearly marked as of tribal evolution. 

The Yorulias maintain that, before the earth was peopled by 
men, there was always Oloriin, the great god of the finuinnent, 
and that by him another god, Obatala, was created and placed 
in charge of all things cormeeti'd witli the firmament und the 
earth. For Ohatnlu was created also a goddess-wife named 
Odudua, who bore ii hoy ami a girl named Aganju and Yeniaja. 
The brother and sister married, and had a son (Oruiigan^, 
whose evil doings brought about the violent death of his 
mother, at wliicli event there sprang from her body fifteen gods 
and goddesses. On the spot where Yemaja died, runs the 
legend, the town of lfd> was built, and was for nmti}' centuries 
considered a sacred city. In tViis manner the Yorubas account 
for the creation of their gods, by whom alone, the.\ believe, the 
world was at one time inhabited. As to the jieiiod of man’s 
creation Yoruha opinions difler, some holding tliiit the first 
couple were made out of mud by Obatula, others tliat they 
came from Yemaja’s body with the gods, and that they were 
named Ohalofun (‘ Lord of Speech ’) and lya (‘ Mother names 
whieh strike one as having been inspired by Christian mission¬ 
aries. 

Among many tribcH there seems to be a more or 
less general belief that, for a long fiiiic bi fere the 
creation of man, there was a god epoch, followed 
by a giant epoch ; and that the advent of man 
caused the giants, if not also the gods, to become 
invisible, but to remain on the earth to harass 
man. 

In some parts of W. Africa the Negroes have a legend that, 
in the long-ago, a ladder was placed between the earth and the 
abode of the gods in the skies, and that, wdien a person was old 
and iiilinn, he was called by the g-ods to ascend the ladder; one 
day a cripple hoy began to ascend the ladder, and was pursued 
by his mother, whereupon the gods, infuriated at women and 
eliildren attempting to intrude, flung down the huider for ever. 
But legends of this kind are regjirded as mere 
fairy-tales by the mass of the people, and their 
religion does not in any way hinge on them. 

There are also myths about the sun, the moon, 
the .stars, and the rainbow. These are found prin- 
cijially in Dahomey and the adjoining countries, 
and, judging from their similarity to myths exist¬ 
ing ill other parts of the world, are probably not 
of Negro origin. 

Lissa, the spirit of the sun, is worshipped by the Dahomans, 
as is (jlcti, the spirit of the moon, who is the wife of l.ii8Ha. The 
stars are held to be the children of Tiissaand Gleti; and eclipses 
are accounted for as f!oiue.slic wrangles between the spirit of 
the sun and that of the moon. Anyi-Kwo, the spirit of the 
rainbow, is worshipped by the Ewe (.ribes, who have the myth 
that the rainbow is a huge serpent which, when thirsty, comes 
forth from the sea, stands on its tail at one side of the earth, 
and bends its head over to drink at the other side. 

Thoae students who maintain that the Negro 
tribes are working up, or working back, to mono¬ 
theism have noticed that, in many instances, 
petrples that have undoubtedly sprung from a 
common stock have not advanced towards mono¬ 
theism equally rapidly, although they may show 
little difference in otlier resi>ectH, i.e. in the 
European idea of civilization. This is, perhaps, 
attributable to environment— to the nature of Uie 
country in which the respective trilies dwell. In 
an open country, whore means of communication 
arc easy, the jicople are enabled to discuss matters 
and exchange ideas more freely, whereas, in heavy 
forest-land, where little intercourse exists between 
one village and another, things remain at a stand¬ 
still. The result of this condition of affairs is 
shown principally in the number of the gods wor¬ 
shipped. The peoples held to be most advanceil in 
the religious scale have cast aside many of their 
old gods, retaining only a few ; and these are 
common to the whole tribe, so that the inhahitants 
of one village worship the same gods, under the 
same names and with the same rites, as the in¬ 
habitants of another village of t lie tribe. On the 
otluir hand, peoples held to he low in the religious 
scale have gods without number, but for the most 
part purely local—very often known to and wor¬ 
shipped by one person only. In short, it is con- 
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sidered by these students that rcli/jfious advance 
amonjL' the Nej^oes carries Avith it a reduction in 
the number of f^ods \vorshij>j)ed, which may imply 
tliat, as the Ne;,M(/s mind dcveloj)S, lie realizes 
tliat, since t he f^reater gods control the lesser ones, 
it is a wji.sle of time to endeavour to propitiate tlie 
latter. All this may be true of the Negioes, but, 
as will be seen below, it do(;s not apj)ear to hold 
good with tlie semi-Jiantu and Bantu tribes wht 
dwell immediately east and south of the true 
Negroes. 

d’Jie word generally used by Kuro]>ean.s to 
describe the religion of W. Africa is ‘fetishism’ 
iq.v.), from the I’ortiiguese ‘a charm,’ or 

‘magic.’ Synonymous witli ‘fetish’ (implying 
charm) are tiie words gi'i-gri, used by the natives 
about Sierra Leone and Liberia, ju-ju, used by 
Luro[)cans iji tlie neighbourhood of the Oil llivens 
and tin; Niger Districts (said to be derived from 
jou-jou), nJciri-Jciri of the Fjort, and so on. 
Noav, this word ‘ feti.sliism ’ is unknowm to the 
native.s themselves, and its use in its original sense 
conveys a totally erroneous imj^ression of tlie 
nature of the, W. African’s religion, implying, as 
it does, a system of idolatry or worship of tangible 
images, combined with ji great amount of magic. 
As we shall see, the ndigion of the Negro and 
Bantu is sormdliing (juiti! diH'orent, and the mror 
arose from the superlicial observations of early 
travellers, who noticiMl only what may be called 
the low’er form of the religion of the people. 'I'he 
w'ord has bemi so long in use, however, that it is 
unliktdy to be abolished, though its original mean¬ 
ing may, in the course of time, be forgotten. Bure 
fetishism does tjxist to a certain extent in many 
parts, liut it does not often hold the ruling place 
in the religion of the people. Among most of the 
tribes theie is a liiglMU' and a lower form of re¬ 
ligion, botli thoroughly believed in and [iraidisetl, 
as often as not, Ity tlie .same people at the .same 
time. With the b''jort, c.//., there i.s the worsbij), 
or reverence, of tlie g(»(ldt!SH Nzambi, witli all t he 
strange mystery appertaining to the earth-spirit, 
whi(di is in a sense a perfectly good religion ; but 
there is also fetishism of the lowest form—super¬ 
stitious dread of evil spirits, a belief in clianuH, 
■w’iteluuaft, and every abomination of wliat may 
be terimal the ‘ black art.’ 

1\) fathom the de[itlis of W. African religious 
thought. Ave mu.st start witlt a knoAvledgrj of certain 
matters on Avliich tlie Negro ba.se.s his beliefs. 
(1) His religion has no connexion Avbatevei Avith 
morality ; no Negro iniagine.s that be i.s ‘ living in 
a stat e of sin ’; nor, as far as morality is eon<;onied, 
does lie see any harm in murder, t heft, or any other 
crime. Tf, therefore, he eommits an ofrenee for 
Avbich lie is jainislied by a Enro]»ean court of laAv, 
by his king, b}^ a secret society, or by the com¬ 
munity, be considers, not that lie has sinned, but 
tliat, by .some omission or some act of stupidity 
(ajtavt from tlie commission of the actual <’.rime), 
lie has unwittingly brought doAvii on himself the 
Avrath of some god or evil .spirit. (2) All Negroes, 
liOAvever low they stand in the religions .scale, have 
a firm belief in the existence of an indwelling spirit 
in almost everything animate and inanimate (except 
such things as are made by human bands). Hold¬ 
ing these eonvitdions, and lielieving that nearly 
every non-human indwelling spirit is callable of 
utilizing at wdll the material Aviierein it dAvells as 
a powerful agent for inlluencing or controlling the 
actions of man and of all living things, the Negro 
argues that every tiling that oeours—every accident, ; 
every natural plienomenon, in fact every event—is | 
caused by the workings of an iiidAvelling spirit, bj' i 
some human spirit Avhich lias temporarilv lost its j 
abiding-place, or b}r some other sjiirit of the sjiirit- j 
world. It was originally believed that the in- i 


dAA'olling spirits of all things in nature were hostile 
to man ; it was their aim to thw'art man in every 
possible way, and even to destroy life. 

WiUi a knowledge of the above beliefs, it is not 
difficult to trace the evolution of Negro worship. 
Every object in nature was believed to possess an 
invisilile spirit, ever on the look-out to work de¬ 
struction on man. The spirit of the sea caused 
shipwrecks ; that of the river up.set canoes ; trees 
and rocks, impelled by their spirits, fell and crushed 
tho.se pas.sing by. In order to ward off the anger 
of the.se spirits, the Negro sought to appease them 
by offering them something which he imagined 
would he acceptable to them and at the same time 
he a deprivation to liimself. Tlie nature of the 
sacrifice or offering would depend on the import¬ 
ance of the god or spirit, i.e. on the degree of 
misfortune which the god or spirit would he able 
to produce. It might take the form of merely a 
little food, or might require to he something greater 
—a blood-offering of a goat or even of a human 
being ; for it is tliought that the spiritual essence 
or indwelling spirit of anything oflered to a god is 
enjoyed by, or enters the service of, that god. By 
constant propitiation of a particular god or god- 
.spirit it Avas imagined that, in the course of time, 
the worshipper became not only immune from 
harm, but also more or less under the proterdion 
of the god. Consequently, it became every man’s 
object to devote his attention to one particular god, 
and he usually selected for his special worship the 
god whose ae.tioiis he most dreaded. It is easy to 
understand from this that several individuals of 
the .same family, following similar vocations, feared 
the malignancy of the same god, so that the ^od 
was worsliipped by the family and became a family- 
god. For .similar reasons, a Avhole tribe or a whole 
nation would worship the same gods. "I’liey shared 
a common fear of a common enmny, and, on the 
[irinciple of co-operation, agreed to appease him 
by combined worship and sacrifice, or by the same 
means to obtain his goodwill. In order further to 
save trouble in guarding the ahiding-})laces of the 
gods or .spirits and looking after the sacrifices made 
to them, certain individuals Avere ai)pointed by the 
tribes and maintained at the expense of the people. 
Tlii.s Avas, at any rate in the Gold Coast ana Slave 
Coast regions, the foundation of the luiesthood, 
Avhich henceforward increased, and in many districts 
became paramount. It Avas imagined that the 
])riest.s, by close a.ssociatioii Avith the surroundings 
of the god for whom they cared, became his con- 
lideiitial agents, and so mediators between man 
and the god. 

2. Gods and idols.—The use of English equiva¬ 
lents for W. African conceptions is unsatisfactory, 
.since it i.s almost impossible thus to define clearly 
the native’s ideas. Still, when writing of many 
tribes, siicaking many different languages, it is 
impossible to employ Negro or Bantu worus alAvays. 
It IS, therefore, necressary to explain at the out.set 
what is implied by certain words which have been 
adopted in the following pages as the nearest 
equivalents to W. African notions. The words 
most likely to be misunderstood are ‘ god,’ ‘ spirit,’ 

‘ soul,’ and ‘ ghost ’; for very frequently they appear 
to overlap one another. Negroes and Bantu of 
W. Africa believe that their gods are material and 
tangible beings, generally of human form, residing 
in the skies, in the world, or under the world, and 
invisible to man, hut making themselves visible on 
occasion to their special priests. These gods possess 
invisible indwelling spirits, which have j)ermanent 
or temporary abodes, and Avhich have the power of 
passing themselves into any article they choose— 
even, for a period and for some particular purpose, 
into the body of a priest. The word ‘spirit’ is 
used to denote (1) the indwelling spirit of a god ; 
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(2) the indwelling spirit conceived to have its 
residence in all things animate and inanimate; 
and (3) that spirit, good or evil, which belongs to 
the great world of invisible spirits, and which will 
ever remain in it. ‘ Soul ’ is the indwelling spirit 
of a human being, as long as he is alive, or, where 
re-incarnation is believed in, until re-birth takes 
place. ‘Ghost’ (as distinct from ‘.spirit’ and 
‘ soul ’) is the lilmy individuality supposed by some 
people to leave the man’s body at death, and occa¬ 
sionally to make itself visible in a shadowy form. 

With regard to the gods of the peo^e, it is 
maintained by some observers—chietly by Christian 
missionaries—that all W. African tribes, whether 
god-worshippers or not, believe in the existence of 
a supreme being, manlike in form, and dwelling in 
the skies, but no longer taking any interest in the 
affairs of man, and tlierefore not worshipped. Such 
are Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, 
Mawu of the Ewes, Olorun of tlie Yorubas, Abassi 
of the Ehks, Osowo of the Indems, Anyambi of 
the Mpongwe, etc. In prcacliing of the Christian 
God the missionaries use the name of the supnnne 
god of the peoj)le, and, consequently, it is probable 
that the Negro’s ideas of his chief god are not the 
same to-day as they were before the advent of the 
missionaries. But even now the natives regard 
him not as an omnipotent creator, but as merely 
one of many gods, having no inlfuence or control 
over the other gods, and neither feared nor loved. 
To this there is, perhaps, one exc.(;ption, viz. 
Nzambi-Miningu, whom some of the Ejort people 
believe to have been the creator of the world, 
though they no longer worship him. 

Kills and others liave collected much information 
concerning the gods worshipped by some of the 
peoples dwelling between Sierra Leone and the 
Niger mouths, and the information is of great 
value, more particularly as showing the condition 
of the Negro mind. The gods that have been best 
studied are those of the Negroes of the Gold Coast 
and of the Slave Coast, and a knowledge of their 
characteristics and functions will assist in under¬ 
standing the extent to which a W. African’s life is 
hound up in his religion. It must be recognized, 
however, that, although a Negro may be able to 
describe exactly what he thinks each particular 
god is like, he (ioes not pretend to have ever seen 
the god, and he does not for a moment imagine 
that the image or representation of the god is 
the actual god. But he does believe that the gods 
are material beings, each possessing an indwelling 
spirit ; that they reveal themselves in a materisd 
form to their priests, into whom on occasions they 
pass their spirits ; hut that to ordinary people they 
are spirits, and, like other spirits, invisiole. These 
gods or their spirits liave their abodes (permanent 
or temporary) in objects of nature, in images, in 
the elements, in the surf, the tornado, the lightning, 
the pestilence, fire, etc. 

Taking the Gold Coast and Slave Coast tribes 
from west to east, we find that the further east 
one travels, the fewer are the gods of the people. 
The Tshi-^eaking and the Ga-speaking tribes of 
the Gold Cfoast have innumerable gods, while the 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast have few. All these 
gods may be classified according to grade or im¬ 
portance ; thus, among the Gold Coast peoples 
there are: (1) national gods universally wor¬ 
shipped ; (2) local deities universally worshipped 
under the same names ; (3) local deities ; (4) town, 
village, and family deities; and (5) private gods. 
East of the Gold Coast tribes dwell the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, whose gods 
can be reduced to three classes, while eastward 
again we find among the Yorubas only two distinct 
classes of deities. It would be quite possible to 
classify the deities according to their origin ; for 


some evidently belong to the old mythology, while 
others—the greater number—are of more moileru 
creation. East of the Yoruba country, and inland 
along the banks of the Niger, the gods worshipjnul 
appear to be again numerous; tlien in tlie Oil 
Rivers, although certain gods are acknowledged, 
little attention is paid to their worship, for reasons 
which appear below. Further down the coast, where 
the true Bantu succeeds the Negro, no active gods 
are even acknowledged hy the iMpongwc and other 
tribes of the Gahuu region. But among the Fjort, 
to the nortli of tlie Congo, there is the great goudes.s 
Nzambi. 

The following is a descrijition of the more im¬ 
portant gods recognized or worshipped by the 
better-known tribes, 

i. Gold Coast tuiuks.—( rr,) Natiunal gods xmi- 
vM'salhj acknowledged or loorshi [ipcd. —Bobowissi 
is supposed to dwell at Winnehali Hill, and was 
originally the principal god of tlie tribiis along the 
coast between Appollonia and Barracu (near Accra), 
as well as of the Wassaw, Arbra, and Assin tribes 
inland. He ajipointed all local deities and bad 
control over the elements—thunder, lightning, 
storm.s, etc.; lie lias a day of annual sacrifieo 
(Kohbor) at the end of August, h'ormerly it was 
usual to sacrifice human beings to him. He is re- 
presenteti in human form, though twice the size of 
man, and black. In his right iiand he carries a 
sword, and his left hand is held behind his back. 
His wife is Abu-mehsu (spirit of the river of the 
same name), who is worshipped as a godde.ss by 
some of tlie coast tribes. 

Tando is the principal god of the Ashantis and 
other northern tribes of the 'Pshi group, and is 
represented as similar in a])peararice to IJohowissi. 
Driver ants are sacred to him, and his wife is 
Katarw'iri (sjiirit of that river). She is rei»resented 
as of human .shape, black, and of enormous size, 
and crocodiles are her special care. As the sout hern 
tribes were for several centuries at war with the 
Ashantis and northern tribes, Bobowissi was held 
to be hostile to Tando, and tribes throwing off 
their allegiance from Ashanti exclianged the wor¬ 
ship of Tando for that of Bobowissi. 

Nyankupon, or Nana-Nyankupon (i.e. ‘Lord of 
the Sky ’), is acknowledginl by some of the southern 
tribes to have suiDplanted Bobowissi as chief god. 
His origin appears doubtful, and by some he is 
supposed to have been introduced tiy Christian 
missionaries. He has no priesthood, and little 
account is taken of him. The Nt'groe.s seem to 
have gradually come to the conclusitm that Nyarik- 
upon dwelt at too great a distance from the earth 
to take any interest in its inhabitants, except occa¬ 
sionally to show his displea.sure by means of some 
great calamity. U'liey leareil his wratli, but were 
unable to propitiate him except through his deputy 
Bobowissi; ami they still regard Bobowissi as 
obtaining his power solely from Nyankupon. 
Nyankupon is represented as a man-like god, 
possessing the faculties and passions of man, and 
essentially a material being. 

(b) Local deities uniiw.rsnlly worshipped under 
the same names. — Sasabonsum is a monster of 
human form, of red colour, and with long hair. 
His abode is either below or above the ground 
wherever the earth is red, i.c. stained with tlie 
blood of his victims. He is also said to dwell in 
boinbax (silk-cotton) trees. He is a most malig¬ 
nant and death-dealing god, and cannot be ajipeased. 
When dwelling in a tree, he crushes liis victims by 
causing it to fall; when living underground, he 
produces earthquakes ; and in all cases he devours 
those on whom his wrath descends. 

Srahmantin is a hideous female monster, dwell¬ 
ing only in certain bombax trees. She terrifies 
those who pass by her abode, seizes them, and keeps 
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them for Beveral months, in order to train them to 
become priests or priest(isses in lier fiervice. Sasa- 
bonsums and Sralnnantins are said to exist in all 
districts, from the coast inland to the north of 
Ashanti. 

(c) Local dciticH. —These are innumerable and are 
found everywliere ; their aljodes are in the sea, 
rivers, lakers, \yells, trees, rocks, hills, or hollows, 
and each has his or her district name, and is served 
by jtriests and priestesses. To ^rive a complete list 
of them is, of course, impossible. The following 
may l)e taken as typical. 

l^'ohsu resides in a headland near Capo Coast, 
and is a friendly goddess, of white colour, wiio 
assists her worshippers in collecting salt. Adzi- 
anim dwells in a rock not far from Fohsu’s abode. 
He is a friendly little god, about the size of a bird, 
and black. His vocation is to help his wor8hip])ers 
to find good water, by means or birds (wagtails, 

etc. ), which are sacred to him. d'hese are the two 
principal local deities in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Cojist. Tahbi is god of the sea near Cape 
(kiast, and resides in the rock under Cajie Coast 
Castle. He is black and monstrous, and of human 
shape, but his left hand takes the form of a shark’s 

fin. He df^stroys life by drowning. Tabhi-yiri, 
Tahbi’s wife, dwells in a rock about half a mile 
from Tahbi. She is white and like a mermaid, 
and has (he same destrued-ive powers as her 
husband, (kidjo, god of a risef near Cape Coast, 
is small and blacdc. He formerly destroyed life, 
but now preserves it. Ahtoh-en(dti, god of the 
surf near Cape Coast, is a hostile monster, resem¬ 
bling a N(igro, but white. Abroh-ku, also a surf- 
god, but friendly, is of human shape, very small 
and round and of a grey colour. Tohar-tsireur 
resides in a ro(dv close to Cape Coast. She is black 
and like an ordinary woman, and protects women. 
Men are not allowed near her abode. 

Similar deities have their abodes all along the 
Gold Coast. 'I’liere are also local gods of w'ar who 
acconiy)any the men in the fight, as well as god¬ 
desses (wives of the gods of war) who remain behind 
to prote(!t the women. Inland, every river and 
every hill has its god or goddess, worshipj>ed by 
those Negroes who fear destruction at the hands 
of the deity. 

{(i) 'roioyi, village, and family deities. —These 
are Ixdieved to have be(ui appointed by the local 
deities to watch over the interests of the town, 
market, club, village, or family. The generic 
name for this class of deity is bohsum, and the 
hohsitm dwadls in any article (a piece of wood, 
stone, j»ot, etc.) into which the priest of a local 
deity has {)aH.se(i it by means of a lengthy process. 
The article within which the bohsiim htiH its abode 
is placed in a central situation ; trees are planted 
round it, or a hut is erected over it, and the 8j)ot 
is resorted to for worslii]) when any benefit is 
required by its worshippers. Ofi'erings are made 
to the bohsum in various forms, and tlie enclosure 
set apart ft)r it is often found to be piled up with 
articles t)f food, skulls of animals, bottles, and 
similar things. 

A sasstir is a guardian-spirit appointed by a 
family bohsum to wat-ch over and protect the 
young girls of the family until they arrive at the 
age of puberty, and is supposed to follow them 
wherever they go. 

(e) Private gods.—In the case of most of the 
tribal, local, and other deities intercourse between 
the Negro and the god takes place only through 
the medium of a priest. In the case of the private 
god matters are different; the god is the man’s 
own property, his individual guardian, his aid and 
support, his agent for the dowmfall of his enemies, 
and he req^uires no priest to communicate with it. 
The generic term for the private god is suhman^ 


and the sulvmxin is appointed by, or rather derived 
from, a sasabonsum. The Negro who wishes to 

1 )ossess a suhman proceeds to a 8i)ot which he 
mows to be the abode of a sa,<!abonsum, and takes 
from it a portion of the latter’s abode—a piece of 
the bombax tree, a portion of the rock, or a hand¬ 
ful of the red earth wherein dwells the sasabon¬ 
sum. He then, by a jjrocess of incantation, per¬ 
suades the sasabonsum to pass a spirit into the 
article, after which he conveys it home, sets it in 
a corner of his house, and makes offerings to the 
spirit. From that time the Negro and his suhman 
are on the most friendly terms, and, by making 
some small article and dedic-ating it to the suhman, 
the Negro can infuse into it the suhman's spirit. 
Such articles are what we would call ‘charms,’ 
and the bits of stick, biathers, etc., which are seen 
hanging in front of a Gold Coast Negro’s hut are 
supposed to ]>ossess the suhrnan’s spirit or essence, 
and so to ward off danger from the hut. But it is 
noteworthy that to these ‘charms’ the Negro 
makes offerings of food, so that he seems to regard 
them as deities, or spirits, emanating from his 
suhman in the same w^ay as the suhman comes 
from the sasabonsum, and the sasabonsum from 
Bobowissi (or Tando). 

ii. Kwe-si’EAktng peoples of the Slave Coast. 
—(rt) National gods universally acknowledged or 
worshijgted. —Mawu, god of the sky, firmament, 
e(,c., is the most important, but has no inflmmce 
over other gods. Like Nyankupon of the Gold 
Coast tribes and the sky-god of other Negro peoples, 
Mawu is regarded as being too far off to trouble 
about the affairs of men, and is, therefore, more or 
less neglected in the matter of w'orship. Material 
sacrifices are not offered to him, but the spirits of 
fowls and of other birds sacrificed to the minor gods 
are supposed to ascend to him. 

Khebioso, god of lightning, is bird-like in form, 
and dwells in the thunder-clouds, the flajiping of 
his wings causing the noise of the thunder. He is 
much feared, and has numerous ju iesf-H and jiriest- 
es.seH, Worshippers of Khebio.so wear an iron ring 
on the arm, and keep Saturday sacred to him. 

Legba (Elegba, or Lek])a), a phallic deity, is 
much w’orshipped. He is reinesented by a nude 
human figure of hideous description, and sacrifices 
of lie-goats, cocks, and dogs are offered to him. 
The turkey-buzzard is sacred to Legba. 

Dso, god of lire, dw'ells in the flames, and mani¬ 
fests his displeasure by burning property. Wor¬ 
shippers of Dso wear necklaces or armlets of twisted 
fibie, smeared with red earth, and adorned wdth 
beads and pebbles. Aiiyi-Ewo, tlic rainbow-god, 
has been mentioned above (p, 275*"). Huntin, the 
bombax-tree god, and Loko, the odum-tree god, 
have similar characteristics. They dwell in certain 
bombax and odum trees respectively, and destroy 
any human beings who oflend them. Owls are 
supposed to be their agents. Aizan is a friendly 
god, and the protector of markets, public places, 
gates, etc., while Ho-ho is the protector of twins. 
Sapatan, the god of smallpox, is much dreaded. 

(ft) Tribal gods. —Danh-gbi, whose indwelling 
spirit resides in the python, is worshipped in 
Dahomey, Agweh, Great and Little Popo, and Porto 
Novo. He is the god of wisdom and of all happi¬ 
ness, and white ants are sacred to him. Hu (or Wu), 
the god of the sea, is worshipped by the people of 
Whydah, Dahomey, and elsewhere. Lissa, w^hose 
spirit dwells in the sun, and Gleti (Dsinu, or Sunh), 
with her spirit in the moon, have been already 
referred to (above, § i). Nati and Avrikiti are sea- 
gods, worshipped on the coast about Whydah, 
especially by nshermen, who maintain that these 
gods proviae them with fish. Avrikiti is repre- 
sentea by a clay fi^re of a man seated. Nesu is 
the protector of tne royal family of Dahomey; 
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and Bo, the god of war in Eastern Ewe and 
Dahomey, is in the latter kingdom worshipped 
more than any other god. The crocodile (or, to 
be more accurate, some foreign spirit which has 
taken up its abode in it) is worshipped by the 
neople of Bageida, Porto Segmo, Savi, Porto 
Novo, and Badagry. Otl'erings are made to it 
chiefly by tl)ose people who are likely to be 
troubled t>y this animal during their daily busi¬ 
ness. 'J’he leopard is held sacred in Dahomey, 
and, like the crocodile, is believed to be the abode 
of the malignant spirit of a deceased man. 

In addition to tne above, every tribe and com¬ 
munity has its own particular tutelary deity. 

(r;) Local deities, —These are minor gods and 
goddesses whose indwelling spirits are connected 
with various objects in nature, such as rivers, 
lakes, rocks, hills, trees, etc., and whose worship 
is purely local. Moreover, a local deity is held to 
be inferior in every way to the general and the 
tribal deities; he is seldom represented by an 
image, and only in exceptional eases has he any 
priesthood. The only local gods worthy of noti(^e 
are : Dohen, protector of Europeans, and guardian 
of European commerce, worshipped at Whydah ; 
Ajaruma, also a protector of Europeans; l^o-we, 
the god of the lagoon Denham Waters, particularly 
hostile to (Timinals; and Togbo, tlie god of a 
creek near ]h)rto Novo, whose abode was resorted 
to for trial by ordeal of water, the accused being 
thrown into tlie creek. 

Four other local gods require mention as differ¬ 
ing in origin from all the other gods of the people, 
in that they are said to be deified men. Two of 
them—Adanzan, a king of Dahomey, and Ajahuto, 
a king of Porto Novo—are worship^»ed probably 
from fear, b(H*,ause the enormities winch they per- 
letrated during their reigns were considered HU}»er- 
luman. The other two -Kpati and Kpasi—are 
regarded in the light of patron saints, and, acitord- 
ing to tradition, are two natives who were instru¬ 
mental in bringing the first Hhij:i into Whydah, 
and thus establishing trade with Europeans. 

Although the Ewe-sjicaking people do not now 
jiossess town, village, family, or private deities, 
and although they do not worship charms, they 
wear amulets of various descriptions, in order to 
show which particular gods they worship. The 
amulet may be a necklaiaj of beads of a certain 
(colour, fill iron ring worn round (he arm, or any¬ 
thing of a similar kind ; but, whatever it may be, 
it is the badge of a certain god, and is worn by all 
his worshippers, under the impression that the god 
will recognize his own people and look after tlieir 
Avelfare. Tliese amulets are obtainable only fr(»m 
the priests of each god, who charge what they like 
for them ; but, though treated with a certain 
amount of reverence by the wearer, they are con¬ 
sidered merely as badges, and not as po.sse.s.sing 
any essence of the god. Cliarms of many other 
kinds are found erected in the market-place, in 
front of a house, or elsewhere, for the purpose of 
frightening away disease or other threatened mis¬ 
fortunes. They are also provided by the priests, 
who, moreover, sell magic powders and medicines, 
declared to be capable of producing certain results 
(see § 5 below). 

iii. YOKUHA-SPEAKIHa PEOPLES OF THE SLAVE 
Coast. — (a) National gods universally acknow¬ 
ledged or worshipped. — Olorun corresponds to 
Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, and 
Mawu oi the Ewes. He is essentially the god of 
the firmament, but he is thought to be too far off 
to take any notice of anything on the earth, and 
therefore has no priests, and is not worshipped. 
His name is occasionally used in such general ex¬ 
pressions as ‘ May Olorun bless you 1 ’ but in all 
probability this mode of invocation has come from 


intercourse with Christian missionaries, who use 
the word ‘ Olorun ’ as a translation of ‘ God.’ Tlie 
Yoruhas, however, do not regard Olorun as in any 
sense an omnipotent being; his sole concern is 
with the far-olV solid vault enclosing tlie world, 
and he <loes not interfere with the actions of other 
gods. Various ejiithets are ajudied to Olorun, all 
meaning ‘wonderful,’ ‘ veiierahle,’ etc. 

Obaiala, the chief Yoniba god now worshipped, 
is said to have been made by Olorun, and placed 
in charge of the sky and the e.artli, when the latter 
retired. All articlc.s eomiecttHl Avith his Avorshij* 
are Avhite, and his priests and folloAvers wear Avhite 
garments. The god is represented as clothed in 
wlkite, and usually mounted on a horse, Avith a 
spear in his hami. Odiidua, the chief Yoruha 
goildess, is the Avife of Obatala, and is rejiresented 
as a jet-black Avoman, seated, and nursing a child. 
She is the goddess of love, and lu'r principal temple 
is at Ado, about 15 miles from |{a(lagry. 

Aganju, son of the last two, married his sister 
Yemaja, and is said to have been worshipped at 
one time. This Yemaja is the goddess of running 
water, and is represented as yellow in colour, 
wearing blue beads and white garments. Accord¬ 
ing to jkopnlar belief (see above, § i), at her death 
some fifteen of the Yoruha gods and gothle.sses 
sprang from her body. Of those tAvo are still avoi- 
sliipjKMl as principal deities—Shango and Ogun. 
Shango, god of thunder and lightning, as vA’ell as 
of hunting and pillage, has his li welling in a brazen 
palace in the cIolkIs, whence his messengers are 
dispatched to Avoik destruction on the earth, by 
hurling fiery stones. He is more fiuired by the 
Yoruhas (ban any other god, and he is served by 
many ]»rit;sts, belonging to a well-organized priest¬ 
hood under a chief ])riest. His folloAvers Avear, as 
a badge, a Avallet, re]>r(!senting the hag which the 
god is supposed H) carry avIjcti ])illaging. I'liree 
sisters of Shango became his Avives, viz. Oya, 
Osliun, and Oha, and are worshipped as minor god- 
dess(;s, tlieir spirits dA\el]iiig in the rivers Niger, 
Oshun, and Oba. Ogun is the god of war and of 
iron, as well as of hunting. Everything connected 
wi(-h iron is sacred to him—eA iui the ground in 
which it is fouinl—and he is worshi])))(;d more especi¬ 
ally by blacksmiths. Human victims used to be 
sacrificed to him before the commencement of 
war. 

Tavo other chief go<ls of tlm Yoruhas are Ifa and 
Elegba, neither of Avhom came from Yemaja’s 
body. Ifa is known as (he god of jialm-nuts, or 
orac-ular god (sixteen palm-nuts being used by the 
priests wlien consulting him). No Yoruha under¬ 
takes anything Avithuut first consulting the priests 
of Ifa, who, it is believed, is able to tell man the 
best means of jileasing all the other gods. More¬ 
over, Ifa is the god of feimndity, and receives offer¬ 
ings from AA'omen desiring children. Elegba is the 
same phallic deity as is Avorshipped bv the Ewes. 

{b) Minor deities .—Of these the following came 
from the body of Yemaja ; Olokun, Olosa, Shank- 
panna, Dada, Oya, Oshun, Oba, Aje Shaluga, 
Orisha-Oko, Oke, Oshosi, Orun, and (jshu. 

Olokun is the sea-god, and is worshijiped by the 
Yorubas dwelling near the sea. Of human form, 
Avith black skin and long hair, he dwells in a 
palace under the sea, and lias the usual following 
of mermen and mermaids. Elusu, one of Olokun’s 
wives, whose spirit resides in Lagos harbour bar, 
was at one time worshipped as an indepemlent 
goddess, hut is now considered merely a jiart of 
Olokun. Olosa, on the other hand, who is the 
principal wife of the sea-god, is still wor8hi])ped as 
the independent goddess of the I^agos lagoon, and 
has several temples on its shores. Hlie is the pro¬ 
vider of fish, and crocodiles, her messengers, are 
sacred to her. Shankpanna is the smallpox god, 
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and is represented as an old man with a withered 
le^?. Flies and niosniiitoes are his messengers, and 
the badge <>i his followers is a stick with red and 
white inai ks. Dada (Eda, or Ida), the god of new- 
lM>rn children and vegetables, is represeTited by a 
oalabash studded with cowries ana containing a 
lump of indig(». Oya, the principal wife of Ebango, 
and g(»ddeHH of the Niger, is sometimes represented 
by an image with nine heads (mouths of the Niger). 
Afefe, the wind, is her messenger. Oshun and 
()i)a liave been already mentioned as being wives of 
Sliaiigo and godilesses of the rivers bearing their 
n^s[)ective nanuss. Ajo Shaluga is the god of 
wealth, and his badge is a large eowry-shell. 
Orisha-Oko, the god of the farm and of erops in 
gernual, is worsliipped far and wide, and has many 
priests and fjriestesses. lie corresjsmds to the 
yam-god of other tribes, but, besides looking after 
Ihe fruits of tlie earth, he is also eoncerned with 
human fertility. Bees are his messengers, and bis 
emblem is jui iron rod. Oke is tlie god of moun¬ 
tains, and is worslui)ped by people dwelling in 
billy or ro(diy country. Dshosi is the god of 
hunters, and helps tliem to kill game, wliile Orun 
(the sun) and Oshu (the moon) are nowadays wor¬ 
shipped by only very few of the people, and no 
sacrifices are ofl'ered to them. 

Other minor (bdties wor.shi[)ped by the Yorubas 
are : Sliigidi, Olarosa, Osanbin, Aroni, Aja, Oye, 
Ibeji, Osburnare, and Olori-merin. 

Shigudi, tlie god of nightmare, is a malevolent 
god, whose evil actions can be invoked by one man 
against another during sleep. He is repre.sented 
hy a short, stout cone of clay, embcllisned with 
cowries. Olarosa is the house-god, and is repre¬ 
sented by an image, in the form of a man witli a 
slick, set up at the door of the Iiouse. Osanhin, 
the gotl of medicine, is much worshipfu'd ; his 
emblem is a bird ufton an iron bar. Aroni, god of 
medicine as well as of the forests, is represmited 
as a one-legged man, with the liead and tail of a 
dog ; and Aja, goddess of the forests, is said to 
resemble a woman in miniature, being only 18 
ineluis in iudght. Oye is the god of the Ilarmattan 
wind, and gigantic in stature. Ibeji, the pro¬ 
tector of twins, corresjionds to llo-boof the liwes ; 
and (,)sbumare, the rainbow-god, is identical with 
Anyi-Ewo, worsliipjied by those people. Olori- 
merin was a four-headed god, with the legs and 
feet of a goat, who protected towns; but his 
worship apitears to have now ceased. 

iv. JNKdROKS OF TIIK I.OWER NiOER. —About the 
gods of the tribes dwelling on the banks of the 
Niger and in the districts of the Oil Rivers little 
reliable information is forthcoming. Gunu, the 
chief god of tlic tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
conlluence of the Niger and Benu^, is believed to 
be a deified ancestor of the Igaras, and is of a 
benelicent disposition. Provider of children and 
crops and controller of the elements, he dwells in 
(!ertain groves and has an actual festival (Jan.- 
Feb,), when offerings of food are made, princi¬ 
pally by childless women praying for olfspring, and 
cultivators anxious about their crops. Sebo is a 
tribal god of the Ighiras ; Okenga is a tribal god 
of the Ighiras and Igaras; Elio and Ode are local 
gods of the Igaras ; Ikenga, Ofl’o, Isu-Chuku, Isi 
are tribal gods of the Ibos ; Eki, Aroh, Onisseh, 
Anni-Asaba, local gods of Asaba (Ibo) ; Orinse, 
Anni-Oniteba, Okikeba, Ojedi, Utoh, Azeh, local 
gods of Onitidia (Ibo); Anni-Mogoro, Adjeh, local 
gods of Oko (Ibo); Igi-Oji, loc<'il god of Odekwe 
(Ibo); Fejokoo, local god of Abo (Ibo), is repre¬ 
sented in clay at the celebration of the yam- 
festival, and regarded as the supplier of yams; 
Ogbooka, local god of Abo (Ibo), is represented in 
wood and carried in this form at the yearly festival, 
being the Abo god of mirth. 


Incorii|dete as the above list is, it shows that 
among the Ibo people on the banks of the Lower 
Niger the gods are innumerable, and doubtless, 
were the list complete, it wmuld be found that the 
religion of this great tribe is in much the same 
stage of development as that of the peoples of the 
Gold Coast. 

V. Natives OF the Cross River. —These tribes, 
according to C. Partridge, have many gods be¬ 
sides the greater one or overlord whom the Etik 
people call Abassi, and the Indem people Osowo, 
and in aildition to the lesser god Nfam, who is 
worshipped by most of the tribes. There are 
deities common to a tribe, town, village, club, or 
belonging to a private household. Among the 
local gods and goddesses may be mentioned : 
Akwoainsi and Ekissi (a deilied ancestor), wor¬ 
shipped at Irigkimin (Atam); Majo (a deified 
ancestor), representtsd by a wooden post carved in 
human form, and worshipped by the people of 
Akerita and Abia. At Obnbura (Esbupum) the 
most important local god is Binokkpabi, wliose wife 
is Awtoba; their son, Agadiden, and daughter, 
Ebu, are also worshipped. Other gods of Obubura 
are Tbrambri, bbnanna, Binokkpabi (in female 
form), Obuinnku, and Nchuku, while each house¬ 
hold in tlie town possesses gods of its own. At 
Oburukpon (Eslmjmm) the people worship the 
yam-god O.sibi Keiwurra, who is concerned with 
marriages, and Ibillekpari, protector of women. 
AtAwakande the yam-god is called Abanna, bis 
wife Ekjiaga, and his (laughter Oka. The most 
important tribal god of the Aruns is Okeiworo, 
who is represented by a clay figure of a man, 
having goat’s horns stuck on his licad, cowries for 
eyes, and a white, clotli round liis loins. ‘ His 
right arm is covered with sheeyi’s wool, and in each 
hand he grasps a wooden wea)>on.’ 

vi. Fjort (or Bavili) Bantu. —My»ungu, or 
Nzambi-Mpungu, i.e. ‘ Father,’ or ‘Father of the 
Fearful First-born,’ is regarded by tlie Fjort as 
the overlord, and tluue is a legend (possibly intro¬ 
duced by missionaries 400 years ago) which says 
that he created the universe, as well as Princess 
N/.ambi, whom he then married, with a view to 
jioyuilating the world. After that he banded ov(‘r 
the control of everything to Nzauibi, and retired 
to his far-oir palace, lie has no priests and no 
worshippers. 

Nzainbi is the great goddess wliose cult is the 
foundation of the higher form of Fjort religion. 
At the present day she is represented by an im¬ 
mense wooden image of a woman, though it is 
generally thought that prior to some 250 years ago 
she had no such image. Her name means Motlnu' 
Earth (lit. ‘Terrible Earth First Created’), and 
she is considered to have been tlie mother of man 
and of the lower animals. She is served by priests, 
who are held to be able to obtain from her such 
benefits as the people desire, for Nzambi is well- 
disposed towarefs mankind and all animals. Her 
place of abode is in the sky, but lier spirit is every¬ 
where in the earth, in mountains, rocks, etc. 
Failing to distinguish between Nzambi and Nzamhi- 
Mpungu, the early Christian missionaries assumed 
that Nzambi was the creator, and therefore adopted 
her name as a translation of the word * God.’ And, 
later on, Jesuit missionaries, in the endeavour to 
assimilate Christianity with the religion of the 
people, led the natives to believe that their goddess 
Nzambi was identical with the Virgin Mary—the 
result being to produce complete c,onfusion in the 
Fjort mind. 

The efl'ect of the belief in an all-powerful goddess 
has been to raise the position of women among the 
Fjort to a much higher level than elsewhere in W. 
Africa. 

Certain things, such as sacred groves, trees, 
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lantB, rivers, and even animals, are believed to 

e filled with the sacred spirit of earth, i.e. the 
nkici-ci is held to be inherent in them hy nature. 
Such things are holy, and ])ossess mysterious i 
powers, received originally from Nzambi. IJut, so ' 
far as the actual worship of the goddess is con- ' 
cerned, everything is left to the priest (the nganga- 
nza/mhi, or nganga yikici-cA)^ wlio dwells in a hut 
on the edge of a small plot of sacred gro\ind, Avhich 
is k(ipt scruj)ulouHly clean. 'I'o these places the 
peo])le repair when they have any simi)Ie Ixmelit to 
ask of the goildess, such as ram, cliildren, good 
c,roi)s, etc. The priest is paid handsomely for his 
advice or divination, and the matter is left in his 
hands. At certain times the (diiefs assemble their 
people to clean up these sacred i)lots fd’ ground, 
when sacrifices of white fowls are ofieri-d, and 
nmch dancing takes place. This may, perhaps, lx; 
considered an act of wmrship. Otherwise there is 
no ])oi)ular worship of Nzamhi. It seems almost 
estahlished that the cult of Nzamhi was imported 
several centuries ago from outside. For, ac*-onling 
to local liistory, or tradition, wlicn Fumu Kongo, 
king of Congo, occupied the jirovince of Loango, 
he sent jiriests of Nzambi with the princes who 
took over the country. Wherever these juinces 
stayed, there a priest remained, and established 
a j)lot of ground sacred to the spirit of earth 
(iikirirl). 

Hesides the above-mentione<l naturally sacred 
things, there are other objects which the jniests, 
by (lie performance of certain ceremonies, can 
make sacred. These, tlien, are bound up Avith the 
higher foi in of h'jort religion ; e.g., ea<di village ami 
each family has its holy ground, on or near Avhich 
there is a hut (xmtaining tln^ family gods, or images, 
as well as a tree Avilb holes made in it. ‘ Mixlicines ’ 
are placed in the holes, Avhich are then closed Avit h 
pieces of looking-glass. These family or household 
gods are said to be connected with the spirits of 
the winds, and Dennett^ mentions the following 
dillerent kinds : 

(1) Mpmiil)ii (supposed to be brought by the oast wind) ; two 
little wooden finurea of a man and a wotnun, abotit 18 ins. bi(;b, 
which are iiiiide sacred by the priest, witli particular ceretnonioa. 
A man of the family has first to be sanctilied, i.e. tlie mysteri¬ 
ous spiriKnAtoi-c?) is passed into his head, and henceforward 
he liei'onieB the spokesman of the fi;j:ureb, which, after ha\’in(j^ 
been filled with ‘ medicines,’are handed over to his care, llis 
method of invoking their aid, to kill or protect, is to throw 
palm-kernels or dust at them. (2) Mabili (also brought by the 
eas^t wind) is a kind of boundary gateway, consistinK of two up- 
ri^jlit poles and a cross-pole or string, decked with grass and 
feathers. (3) Tshimhuka (brought by the west wind) is a round 
basket made of certain leaves, and holding the family remedies. 
It is invoked hy rattling a gourd containing a few hard seeds 
at it. Two guardians, a man and a woman, properly spiritual¬ 
ized (as in the case of the guardian of the Mpumbu), look after 
it and speak for it. (4) Nzaci (brought by the west wind) is 
also a basket, somewhat similar to the last-named, though the 
ceremonies of spiritualizing its guardians are diflFerent. (f>) 
Ngofo (brought by the south-west wind) is another kiml of 
basket, flat and open. In this case the guardians go through a 
marriage ceremony, and each wears an iron bracelet. (6)Leinbe 
(hroiig-ht by the south-west wind) also takes the form of u 
basket containing medicines, the guardians being bound by the 
most sacred marriage ties, and wearing bracelets. 

J t seeniH hardly accurate U) apply the term ‘ god ’ 
to sutdi things as these, yet there is no very great 
diU’ererice between them and the family and private 
gods of theClold Coast tribes—the bo/isum and the 
suhnian. The hohsum is held to have been ap¬ 
pointed by some higher god, and to have received, 
through a priest, the spirit of tliat god ; the suhnian 
is also inspired, but without the assistance of a 
priest. Similarly, it might be maintained that the 
east wind ajiyxnnted the mpumbu ; hut apparently 
the Fjort priest does not pass the mysterious 
spirit {nkici-ci) into the figures, baskets, and brace¬ 
lets, but rather into their guardians. In the 
articles themselves he places ‘ medicines,’ i.e, the 
spirits of herbs {nkici, not nkici-ci). 

1 At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 87 ft. 


All the above belong to the higher form of P'jort 
religion in that they are, in one Avay or another, 
connected with the spirit of the earth, emanating 
from the goddess Mzambi. The loAver form ol 
religion, Avliich deals with the ‘ black art,’ may be 
said to be the religion of the common people. If 
has no connexion with the ukiri-ci, the saen'd spirit, 
and is Avorked by a distinct class of fctislimen, who 
Jire believed to have the power of jiassing into 
images and other articles every description of evil 
spirit. This is true fetishism ; it is discussed 
beloAv, § 4. 

3. Human souls and futurity.—Counected with 
the <“oiiccption of the indAvclIing sjiirit previously 
rclerred to is the Negro’s belief <;om'crtiing Avhat 
may be lermed bis ‘soul’ or ‘souls,’ i.e. f.he 
spirit or .spirits Avhicli he believers to (IavcU in him. 
1‘iobably the Avhole theory of tlic iudwclling spirit 
had its origin in tlie man’s Ixdii'f in his oAvii in- 
dAvclling spirit. He that as it may, it is niaiii- 
lained hy manj' W, Africans tlial a luunan being 
]x)ssesses four souls—the surviving, or immortal, 
soul, the bush-soul, the shadow-soul, and the 
dnuim-sonl. The immortal soul is Indd to be the 
most important, and the others are depemUmt on 
or subservient to it. ’I'lie Tshis aiul some ot hers 
believe t hat this soul has a definite earth-dwelling 
period allotted to it; and that, if the body of an 
imlividiial passes away before that period has 
clap.sed, the soul remains in the world to complete 
its earthly existence as a homeless wanderer. 
Heiiig Avitiiout an abode, this Avander-soul endeav¬ 
ours to find a resting-place in tJic body of some 
human being—a new-born child, if jjossible. Tlie 
bush-soul dAvells in the body of a Avild animal in 
some part of the bush ; the man himself possibly 
does not knoAv the animal or the part of the country ; 
the animal and the human owner of the bush-soul 
the simultaueouHly. The shadow-soul exists in the 
man’s shadoAV, and the Negro is careful to keep in 
the shade at noon-tide, so as not to lo.sfi his shadow- 
soul. When the sun sets, the shadow-soul takes 
its rest, and at sunrise awakes in great strength 
and length ; but it can be destroyed by an enemy 
thrusting a weapon through it ; and the death of 
the shadow-soul brings death to its hunnin possessor. 
Of the dream-soul there is much to be said. When 
the Negro is awake, his dream-soul is practically 
dormant ; but, as soon as the man goes to sleej), it 
cnde,avours to escape from its liuman prison and 
enjoy itstdf with other dream-souls. A dream, 
therefore, results from the escape of the dream-soul, 
which, wandering forth, encounters the droann 
souls of other men and the souls or iudwellirig 
spirits of inaniiimte things. When the man 
aAvakes, the dream-soul returns, the, mouth being 
the means of egress and ingress. Hut, should tlie 
chain of the dream be broken by the sleej>er being 
suddenly awakened, there is the danger of tin; 
dream-soul being shut out. Such a catastrophe 
produces immediate illness, the other three souls 
being afl'ected at once ; and, unless the dream-soul 
can be conjured back into the body forthwith, the 
case must prove fatal. 'J’he dreani-soul can be 
brought bacK only by a fetishinan, or witch-doctor, 
who is jiossessed of the jiower of catching it ami 
returning it to its proper i>lace, by way of the 
patient’s mouth. With regard to the waiider-soul, 
i.e. the immortal soul with a period of mundane 
existence remaining after the death of the body to 
Avhich it belonged, its first object is to find a body 
from which the dream-soul is tenijiorarily absent, 
and to take its place. This introduction of a 
strange soul, of course, deranges the body, and the 
Avitch-doctor, having been summoned and having 
discovered the presence of the wander-soul in the 
body, proceeds to draw it out, and insert the dream- 
soul in its stead. But the witch-doctor does not 
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allow the wander-soul to go free, for, as a rule, a 
Bubscription is got up, and the witeli-doctor takes 
the spirit lionie, with a j)roniise to eidiicate it, so 
that it may be abb; t(j tind its way straight to soul- 
land, though, as often as not, he lets it slip into 
the l)ody of a new-born child, who soon dies of 
convulsions. 

The belief in the four souls is not universal 
throughout Negroland. Tiie Tshis hold that in 
every man there dwells a kra, or guardian-spirit, 
which leaves the man at his deatli ami becomes 
a sisay but can, within a given time, revert to the 
position of a kra i)y being re-born in a new body, 
should such re birth not take place, the ftisa nni.st 

S uit the world for ji.s’u-laml (somewhere beyond 
le river Volta). Hut even thence it is able to 
return to the world as an evil spirit, and enter 
a body from which the kra is for the time absent. 
Thus the kra of the Tshis is somewhat similar to 
the immortal soul of some of the other tribes, and 
it })erforms also the functions of the dream-soul; 
but the shadow-soul and tlie bush-soul are not 
acknowledged. 

'riie Gas divide the kra (or Jcla) into two distinct 
souls, or guardian-spirits, the one male and the 
other female, the former being 'wclI-diHjmsed, and 
the latter evilly-disjiosed. The man acts according 
to their advice ; in other words, they represent his 
conscience. 

'I'he ICwcs hold views similar to tiio.se of the 
Tshi.s, but they have no (iquivalent for 5i.sY*-land, 
the Muinder-soul continuing as such, or being re¬ 
born either in a human body or in the body of 
some animal. In the latter case it show’s its dis¬ 
position towards mankind by its choice of an 
animal ; if malignant, it enters the body of a beast 
of prey; if W’ell-disposed, the body of a harmless 
animal. 

The Yorubas have three souls, dwelling respec¬ 
tively in the stomach, the head, and the great toe. 
Of these the stomacli-soul is of greatest iinport- 
anee, and shares all the food that the man eats ; 
the head-soul guides the man in all IiLs actions, 
and lias special otlerings (usually the blood of 
fowls) made to it; the toc-.soul receives attention 
only wlien the man is about to undertake a long 
journey. 

Hut, whatever the number of soul.s that the 
Negro or Haiitu believes to dw'ell in his body, the 
general idea is always the same, viz. that, as long 
as life remains, tiie body, like everything else, 
contains an indwelling .s])irit or several indw’elUiig 
spirits ; that, if the beliid’ is in more than one such 
indwelling spirit, tlicn one—the immortal soul—lias 
higher functions than the others and has a future 
existence. Concerning the nature of this future 
existence beliefs differ, hut the kra of the Tshi, tlie 
kla of the Ga, the luwo of the Ewe, the iwui of the 
Yoruba, the inina of the Mpongwe, the ilhia of 
the Henga, the of the Fang, the nkalu of 

the Fjort, and the immortal soul of other tribes, 
by whatever name it is kiiowm, continue to exist 
in one form or another after the death of the body 
with w’hich they had previously been connected. 

No Tshi doubts the fact that the material corpse 
remains in the grave where it has been placed, but 
he holds that at death the indwelling spirit, and 
at the same time the man’s individuality, in a 
shadowy form, quit the body. Thus from the 
latter there emanate the man’s immortal soul 
(kra) and his ghost (srahrnan )—a shadowy repre¬ 
sentation of the living man. The ghost goes to 
the ‘ land of ghosts * (srahmanadzi), but not 
necessarily at once. If the deceased completed 
his jiroper term of life, the ghost proceeds to the 
other world foruliwith ; but, if the man was killed, 
or died before his time, the ghost remains on the 
earth to haunt people, until taken in hand by the 


f iriests and forced to dep.ait. Ghost-land is be- 
ieved to be beneath the earth, but is similar in 
every respect to the world, and the ghost retains 
the same status as the man held when alive. For 
the latter reason funeral customs are of supreme 
importance ; the ghost of a chief must have its 
retinue of ghost-slaves, or their equivalent in 
ghost-wealth, and the ghosts of the man’s clothes, 
property, food, etc., must accompany the ghost- 
chief ; otherwise lie will not be received witli due 
re.spect by his fellow-ghosts. 

The Ewes believe also in ghost-land, and in the 
flitting of the indwelling sy)irit at death, but the 
actions of their luwo are not quite the same as 
those of the kra of the Tshis. It becomes a 7ioli 
(corresponding to sisa), but there is no «o^i-land 
for its eventual disposal ; it may be re-horn as a 
luwo in a new-horn infant or transmigrate into the 
body of an animal; failing either of these, it be¬ 
comes a wandering noli, w’ith powers of doing good 
or evil. 

'I'lie Yorubas have made further devedopments 
in the conception of what takes place at death. 
Tliey have the ghost and tlie ghost-land like the 
Tshis and the Ewes, but they believe that, unles.s 
the funeral-rites are propiuly performed, the ghost 
cannot go to ghost-land, and, therefore, wanders 
as a glio.st on the earth, until hunted down by evil 
spirits and disjiatcbed to an uncomfortable place 
.sot apart for stray ghosts, from wliich there is no 
return. They also say that it is po.ssible for a 
ghost to return from ghost-land and comrnemie life 
ajiart in a new-born infant. This is not a little 
eonfu.‘5ing, for ai)i)arently here the ghost is re¬ 
garded as the man B soul. 

Hut none of these tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger believe that metemp.sychosis always 
takes place, d’liey 0 (!ea,sional]y observe in a child 
a marked resemblance to some deceased relative, 
who.se individuality, gho.st, or spirit they imagine 
must have been re-born in the infant. It is 
probably due, therefore, to the fact that metem¬ 
psychosis is not univer.sally believed in that the 
aim of this ‘school,’ as was pointed out above, is 
to preserve human life. \\Ttli this object all 
saciifi(!cs are made to the gods and .sjarits. Death 
must be averted at all costs, for tlin after-life is an 
unknown quantity. 

In the region lying between the Niger and the 
Cameroons the belief in re-incarnation is practi¬ 
cally universal, tiiougli, where the true Negro 
merges into the Haiitu (e.g., Cross Kiver), the 
peojile have various opinions as to what happens 
to the soul or Imnian indwelling spirit at death. 
According to I^irtridge, the majority of the Cross 
River natives have no definite ideas on the subject ; 
there are some (possibly from intercourse with 
Christian missionaries) who believe that the spirit 
goes up to live with the ‘big god’ in the sky; 
others that it passes into the sacred tree which 
every village possesses, and which the people call 
their ‘ life ’; others that it is re-born in an infant 
or in a wild animal ; and others that it wanders 
about, as a species of evil juiparition, to haunt the 
world. Yet these Cross River people do think 
that they can, to a certain extent, control the 
destiny of the soul, and help it to attain one or 
other of the above resting-places. In the Oil Rivers, 
however, where it is held that re-incarnation is 
the natural and only fate of the human soul, the 
Negro’s one concern is to guide and control the 
actions of the soul from the moment when it leaves 
the body until its re-birth in an infant, in order 
that it may be re-born into the same status as it 
previously had. A soul of a dead chief, e.g.y must 
be re-bom in an infant who will some day become 
a chief. This guidance and control of the soul is 
undertaken by the fetishmen—not only the head 
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of the house, who is ipso facto the faiuily fetisli- 
man, hut also by the fraternity of fetishmeu, 
corresponding to the priesthood in other parts. 
As soon as the breath leaves the body, the fetish- 
men take the soul in hand, and the elaborate 
funeral-rites connected with the burial of a chief, 
with the gifts, sBcrifices, etc., are for the imrpose 
of proclaiming the rank of the dead man when the 
soul reaches soul-land. Human sacrifices are much 
more important here than among the Tshis and 
other western tribes. There wealth in any form 
can take the place of slaves, for, as long as the 
ghost-chief arrives in ghost-land with sufficient 
wealth, his position is established. The soul, 
however, with re-birth in pro 8 j)ect, must be ac¬ 
companied by a retinue befitting its rank, to keep 
up its dignity until the time arrives for re¬ 
incarnation. The length of time that this takes 
varies, for it depends on the birth of a suitable 
infant. But during this interval the fetishmen 
believe that tliey are able to hold intercourse 
with the soul, ana to guide it in the way that it 
should go. 

Although the Oil Kiver natives concern tlnun- 
selves so much with the destiny of the soul after 
death, they are not callous of life. On the con¬ 
trary, the.y desire long life for themselves and their 
friends, bec-ause, unless the soul lives its allotted 
time in the body, it cannot have accpiired all the 
knowledge necessary for its re-incarnation. Hence 
witches, who, by nmans of evil spirits, cau,se pre¬ 
mature death, are here, as elsewhere in W. Africa, 
regarded with intense hatred, and ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed, it being one of the duties of the fetishinan 
to fnint them down, and counteract their evil 
deeds. 'I’he Mpongwe native believes that at 
death his indwelling s]»irit, or immortal soul 
[inina], leaves the body and passes into the spirit- 
world, which lie vaguely imagines to he everywhere 
around him, inciuding the air that he breathes. 
The spirit (in an invisible form, of course) then 
continues its existence as a spirit in a spirit-world, 
much resembling the world in wliich tlie man liad 
lived, the spirits of his wives and other ])roperty 
being with him, and his hunger being satisfied 
with tlie spiritual essence of earthly food. The 
majority of these s])iritK have no fixed place of 
abode, but wander about ; some take up their 
residence temjiorarily in natural objects—moun¬ 
tains, rocks, trees, etc.—while others enter the 
bodies of wild beasts. Not one would willingly 
beijoine a wanderer were it left to itself, hut, at 
the death of tlie body whhdi it tenanted, would 
settle down in the village and house where the 
body had spent its life. Tliis, however, would be 
inconvenient to the family of the deceased, as no 
son wishes to be perpetually interfered with by 
the spirit of his father, and consequently every 
endeavour is made, by firing guns and beating 
drums, to frighten away the spirit whenever it 
becomes disembodied. 

Since, in the opinion of a Mpongwe native, a 
disembodied human soul possesses in its new exist¬ 
ence the good and bad qualities of the dead man 
in whom it dwelt during life, it is capable of good 
or bad actions towards mankind. But by the 
medium of the fetislimen man is able to avert evil, 
and, indeed, to induce good, at the hands of the 
spirits (see below, § 4 ). One point, however, must 
be borne in mind, viz. that any influence which 
a man may obtain over a spirit can be but tempo¬ 
rary, for the spirit never ceases to exist, and can 
never be destroyed. 

Lastly, the Fjort people do not differ very widely 
from the Mpongwe people in their ideas concerning 
the human som. At death the nkulu of a good 
man may remain about the house of the deceased 
for twenty days, after which it passes into the 


spirit-world, whicli is everywhere, though most of 
the spirits dwell in the woods and forests. The 
ckimbindi, as it is now called, is hostile to mankind 
in general, and is, in fact, an evil spirit of the 
Avorst description. The soul of the Fjort, ht)\vever, 
does not always join the spirit-world quietly and 
at once; in tlie case of a corpse whose eyes 

are not closed special precautions liave to bo taken 
as to the disposal of the body, or the family of the 
deceased will die. Moreover, if the chimbindi of 
such an individual is seen by a member of the 
family, that minnher may die ; if the chimbindi 
heats liim, he will certainly die. Again, some¬ 
times the soul refuses to hccoiue a chimbindi, and 
then it is necessary for a jniest or fetishman to 
pass it into tlie head of some niemher of tln^ de¬ 
ceased’s family. The spirit of the dead man {nkulu 
yianzi) is then able to hold intercourse witli his 
family. 

What hajqiens to the souls of had peojilc {c.g., 
.vitclies) seems to bo doubtful. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to imagine that, since the bodies of witches 
areliurled from thesumnii tsof the 11 ighest precipices, 
to he broken to pieces on the rocks below or threwn 
into rivers to be washed away to the sea, the people 
believe that, in thus dealing with them, they 
destroy tlieir souls also. Otherwise there would 
he no object in these drastic methods, and, it must 
be remembered, the Negro thinks deeply, and does 
nothing Avitliout a purpose. Still, there is a belief 
that the nkuln of a dead witch may be jiassed into 
the head of a living witch, and thus continue its 
existence, while some say that tlie chimbindi of a 
witch remains for ever to haunt the place where 
the wit(di died. 

4 . Priests, fetishmen, and witchcraft. — The 

origin of the priesthood in tlie greater part of 
W. Africa was undoubtedly the inability or un¬ 
willingness of the peoide to manage their own re¬ 
ligious affairs, and in all jirohahility the first priests 
were men—either more intellectual or more cun¬ 
ning than their fellows—who gained a local reputa¬ 
tion as soothsayers, and on whose prognosticalions 
the community jdaced great reliance. When they 
had once acMjuired a hold over the peojile, it was a 
limple matter to increase their power by tJio in- 
/ention of mysterious rites and ceremonies, and, 
aware that they Avere not immnne from the effects 
of old age or from death, they trained a younger 
generation in their art. Thus a special class grew 
up, wliose members, in tlie (siurse of time, may 
perhaps have imagined that their practices were 
real, that they themselves possessed attributes not 
given to onlinary human beings, and that tlioy 
were able, by incantations and similar methods, to 
avert or bring down the wrath of the god who 
was their special care. Believing this, the Negro 
con.sults the priest on all occasions, paying him 
what he asks. Should he wish to compass the 
death of an enemy, he goes to his priest, who, 
inspired by his god, prepares a ‘medicine’ to bring 
about the desired end, or instructs the applicant 
how by some other means the enemy can be 
secretly destroyed. Should ho wish for a charm 
or amulet as a preventive of misfortune, his priest 
will sell him one. Moreover, it is the priest avIio 
conducts the proceedings w’hen trial by ordeal is 
resorted to, in order to discover the perpcLiator of 
a crime. The power of the priests is without limit, 
though tlie natives maintain that it is the god that 
strikes or assists, and that the priest is merely 
the agent or mouthpiece of the god. 

Among the Gold Coast tribes iJie priesthood, 
although certainly a fraternity, has no real organ¬ 
ization. Each deity worship])ed by the people has 
its priests or priestesses, but all are equal, work 
together for the common cause, and owe no allegi¬ 
ance to any one. The people themselves, however, 
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recognize a difl'erence in the individual abilities of 
their priests, and credit some with possessing 
superior powers. Among the Kwes of the Slave 
Coast the priesthood had develojied into an organ¬ 
ization, the priests of each of the more important 
ods forming themselves into a separate brot-her- 
ootl, or sect, with proper rules and a distinct 
ritual, the king of a country usually being their 
heml. Priestesses also are more numerous here 
tliun on the Cold Coast. The Ytu’uba ]>riesthood 
is more highly organized still, and is in intimate 
connexion with the Ogboni secret society (see 
below, § 7 ). In most cases the chief of a kingdom 
or State is chief of the society, and as such is, ex 
ojficio, h<!ad of tin; priesthoo<l, which is divided into 
three orders, cacli being subdivided into classes. 
In tlie first order there are three rdasses; (I) the 
j^riests of I fa (the god of divination), wIjo are 
superior to all other priests, and have two high 
j)iiests at their head ; ( 2 ) those of Osaxihin and 
Aroni (gods of medi(dne), who jiraebise medicine; 
and (3) those of Ohata la and Odudua. In the s(‘cond 
order there are two classes ; ( 1 ) priests of Shango; 
and (2) priests of all other gods, excejxt Orisha- 
Cko. The third order is also divided into two 
classes: ( 1 ) priests of Orisha-Oko (god of agri- 
eailture); and ( 2 ) priests of such gods as are sup- 
j)osed to be deilied men. In addition to these 
orders and classes, there are also grades among the 
priests of a class ; c.x^., the priests of Shango are 
presided over by a cliief priest (the matjba) and 
twelve senior j)ri(!Mts, each with a title and a place 
in order of precedence. Priests of the respective 
ord(!rs are distingnishable one from tlie other, and 
some of the classes have distinctive marks or 
badges. Thus, the priests of the first onhjr all 
wear whi(>e ; those of the second order wear red 
and white, and shave the crown of the head ; and 
those of the third have a small whit<! paint-mark on 
the forelujjid. Again, the priests of 1 fa wear armlets 
of palni-libre and carry a cow-tail whisk ; those of 
Obatala wear necklaces of white heads; and those 
of Shango necklaces of black, red, and white beads ; 
those of Ogun have an iron bracelet on the left arm, 
and those of Oshnn brass armlets and anklets. 

As a rule, a Yoruba priest’s sons follow in their 
father’s footsteps, though the ]xrioslhoud is also 
recruited from outside. There are regular institu¬ 
tions where boys and girls are traiiujd for the 
ofhees of priest and priestess, the novitiate occupy¬ 
ing two or three years, during wliich many strange 
and mysterious ceremonies take place. 

It will be observed, therefore, that a true priest 
is one who concerns himself with the worship of 
one particular god. This docs not, however, pre¬ 
clude him from believing in the existence of other 
gods ; lie does believe in their existence and in the 
sincerity of the prie.sts who serve them, hut his 
attentions are all devoted to the service of his own 
god, from Avhom he is convinced, or pretemls, that 
he can obtain for the followers of the god whatever 
they require. Put, besides the ceremonial worship 
which he performs for his god, the priest has other 
functions; he is a diviner, a maker and seller of 
‘ medicines ’ and charms, and, at times, even a 
judge and executioner. In fact, he is not only a 
true priest, but also a fetishnian (sometimes termed 
‘ witch-doctor,’ or ‘ medicine-man ’). 

Eastwards of the Niger, in the Oil Rivera, and 
thence southwards, in the M pongAve country, true 
priests are rare, for the worship of gods is hardly 
recognized; but fotislirnen are numerous. The 
dilTerence betAveen a true priest and a fetishman is 
that the former devotes liimself to some particular 
god, maintaining certain forms and ceremonies of 
Avorship, whereas the latter deals AA-ith all gods and 
all spirits of every degree, disiiensing charms and 
‘ medicines,’ conducting trials, etc. The true 


priest is a fetishman, but the fetisliman is not a 
true jiriest. 

In the Oil Rivers, as has been pointed out, the 
one great guiding motive of the leligion of the 
people is to deal witli the human soul after death. 
This is the principal concern of the fetishrnen 
(JujuTnen), of whom there is a large fraternity, i.e. 
men who have no other profession, and who, doubt¬ 
less, came into existence much in the same way as 
the priests. Rut here the head of each house 
considers himself the fetishman of the liouse, 
although at times he may deem it necessary to 
call in some outside fetishman more skilled than 
himself in the ways of the spirit-world—and the 
sjiirit-world rules the unfortunate Negro with a 
rod of iron. Resides the guidance of the recently- 
disembodied l)umaii soul, fetishrnen have many 
x)ther duties to perform—all tlie duties (uncon- 
nt;ct*d witli worship) mentioned above as being 
performed by the priesthood clseAvhere. 

Among the Mpongvve-sjieaking tribes the fetish- 
man Avields far more power than even in the Oil 
Rivers; for the Mpongwe native, althougli he cares 
nothing for gods, is overwhelmed with the vast 
concourse of the spirits of the siiirit-worhl, Avho are 
ever striving to thwart him. He desires prosperity 
in this world, and this prosperity he can obtain 
only by gaining a mastery over the evil spirits 
which stand in his Avay. He himself, as an 
ordinary man, is unable to battle with such 
spirits, but from the fetishrnen he can buy ‘medi¬ 
cines’ and charms wherewith to overcome all 
dilficult-ics ; for the fetishrnen jiossess the yiower of 
control ling all spirits, by means of one great and 
strong spirit with whom they are on intimate 
terms. 

South of these godless and priestless regions Ave 
find among the h'jort people both priests and fetish- 
men ; for here, perhaps more tlian anywhere else in 
W. Africa, there is a uell-delined dividing line 
between the liigher and the loAver forms of religion. 
In the former, as has been said, then* is the cult of 
Nzambi and the mysteries connected with the 
nkici-ci, concerned with which are the king, chief, 
or liead of the family, and the true priest [nganga- 
nznjnhi, or ngnnga-t\kir,i-c.i). Rut this priesthood 
dillers from tliat of the Slave Coast and Gold 
Coast in that it is not a fraternity, for each priest 
is indejiondent and works for himself on lines of 
his OAvii, tliough always through that power which 
is considered to lill the earth and everything 
yielded by the earth, and which comes from 
Nzambi, i.e. Mother Earth. To the lower form of 
religion belong the fetishmen who work by ‘ black 
art,’ such as the nganga-nkavci and the nqanga- 
nkici-mbowu (‘keeper of a nail-fetish’). 'I'ho de¬ 
scriptions given below of spirits and charms will 
make clear the methods of these fetishmen. Be¬ 
sides tlie true priests and fetishmen, there is a 
third class of nganga, the ngavga-bilongo, who is 
regarded by the people almost as a fetishman, but 
who, in reality, is merely a medical yiractitioner, 
with a knowledge of herbs. This knowledge he 
keeps in his family, but his methods of using it 
are q^uite rational. 

Priests and fetishmen are frequently described 
by Europeans as ‘ witch-doctors ’ or ‘ medicine-men ’ 
—terms which leave the impression that these 
individuals practise witchcraft, or, to use an old 
term, are ‘in league with the devil.’ In a sense 
this is true; at any rate, the fetishmen profess to 
be able to hold communion with all kinds of evil 
spirits, and to be able to dispense ‘ medicines ’ in 
order to bring about any desired results. On the 
other hand, no small part of the duties of the 
priests or fetishmen is the detection of Avitches, the 
frustration of their evil designs on human beings, 
and their condemnation to death. The fetishman 
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is therefore not a friend of witches. As a matter 
of fact, there ap])ears to be very little ditl'erence ! 
between tl»e methods ascribed to the witch and i 
those of the fetishman ; but the native has an | 
abhorrence of a witch, because he believes that j 
she possesses powers not possessed by priests and ! 
fetisnmen, that she strikes secretly (by j»oison, ! 
etc.), and that she has at her be(;k and call a host ' 
of evil spirits about which the fetishman knows 
nothing. Of this witch-power the jnde.sts and 
fetishmen are undoubtedly jealous; the witch is 
infringing their rights, so, for the most part, they 
uphold the native in liis hatred of witches, and do 
all in their power to get rid of them. 8 in(*,e to be 
susi)ected of being a witch means immediate trial 
by ordeal and (!crtain death, or even death without 
trial, no one proclaims that she practises Avitch- 
craft; and in all probability the idea of the exist¬ 
ence of witches is kept alive solely by the fcti.sh- 
nien, in order to explain aw ay their own failures. 
Witches, they say, can produce sickness and 
death, can kill swiftly or slowly, by passing evil 
spirits into the human body, and are ever endeav¬ 
ouring to undo all tlie good done by the priests and 
fetishmen. Among the many cruel' acts with w’hich 
they arc credited may he mentioned the charge 
that they catch Avandering dream-souls in traps 
and on baited fish-hooks, and prevent them from 
returning to the boclies from which they have 
absented themselves, until ])uichased by a fel ish- 
man. At the same time, although the priests hate 
Avitehes as rivals and as enemies to what they con¬ 
sider an elevating religion, and alLliongh fetishmen 
hate them for sonuiwhat similar rc.asons, and he- 
caii.se a Avitcli-belief has a bad cft'ect on the com¬ 
munity, the facit remains that in some parts this 
hatre(i is not instilled into the people by ine jiriests 
or fetishmen, yet it is as intense a.s elscAvhere. 
Moreover, the belief in watches is strengthened by 
the strange facit that not infrcijuently a AA'oman 
accused of Avitchcraft confesses that she is a witch. 
Wizards are not unknoAvn in W. Africa, but they 
are far less numerous than witidies ; in fact they 
are rare. 

Whether the methods of the priest and fetish¬ 
man be (railed Avitchcraft, fetishism, or anything 
else is a matter of small importance. The distinc¬ 
tion between their methods and those of the Avizard 
or watch is said to he tliat the latter secretly causes 
sic,kness or death (usually by poison), and denies 
that he or she does so, whereas the priest or fetish¬ 
man })rac.tises openly, is acknowledged by the people 
as following a legitimate calling, and maintains 
that all his actions are for the Avclfarc of the 
people. It is a distinction Avithout a dillerenire; 
for the jiriest or fetishman can be procured to assist 
in the inaking-aAvay Avith an enemy, using for the 
11 rpose the identiiral means said to he employed 
y watches—such as ‘medicines’ and the cal ling-in 
oi evil spirits. 

5 . Spirits and charms.—The Avhole difliculty of 
the Megro’s life arises from his firm beli(!f in the 
existenc e all around him of countless eA'il spirits. 
The air, the earth, the under-earth, are all filled 
with spirits of the spirit-world. The mere matter 
of his gods and their worship does not cause him 
much uneasiness; he supports a priest to look 
after them, he propitiates them Avith the necessary 
offerings, and ho leels convinced that he has done 
his duty. He has no love for any of his gods, but 
he fears their ability to do him harm. He has the 
utmost faith in his priest, and he knows that ho 
himself cannot wrestle with a god—a superhuman 
being. With the host of minor spirits, i.e. super¬ 
natural beings, how^over, things are different; for, 
by cunning and other methods, they can be suc¬ 
cessfully kept under, prevented from Avorking de¬ 
struction, and even made benevolent. It is no 


longer a matter of propitiation, but one of hard 
fighting—pitting one spirit against another, and 
leaving tliem to fight it out. The arrangenient.s 
for these trials of strength entail a vast amount of 
trouble. 

Superhuman god-sjurits, including the indwelling 
spirit^s of natural objects and the indwelling spirits, 
or embodied ‘ souls,of human beings, have already 
lieen discussed. What remains to he dealt Avitli is 
that great army of sjiirits of the spirit-Avorld, per¬ 
vading the universe, licmtuing in the Negro and 
llantu on all sides, and iniluencing every action of 
man. 

In the liantu (Clabnn and Loango) mind spirits 
are graded aticording to rank, and it seems to be 
the general idea that the spirits of gods that are 
Avorshipi>ed are .sn[)erior to all others (of C(uirse, 
among god-worshipping people), and that human 
embodied souls are snj>erior to the s])iritsof things 
non-luitiian. But tlie.se two main classes arc sub¬ 
divided into .several grades, and the lowt'r spirits 
are also subdivided into grades. Miss Kingsley 
maintains* that there arc two classes higher than 
human .souls, several classes equal to iiuman souls, 
and at least eleven classes lower than the latter ; 
and she further maintains that spirits which arc 
human disembodied souls remain in that class for 
all time, never passing into a higher or a lower 
(dass. She, therefore, denies the deification of 
human beings in W. Africa. The most reliable 
authority on the subject, so far as the Mjiongwe- 
speaking tribesof the Gabun are concerned,Nassau,® 
names six classes which affect human affairs : 

(1) Inina is the human embodied soul, which, on becoming 
disembodied and pa.s.sing into the world of 8i)irit8, continues to 
take un interest in human alTairs, more especially in the affairs 
of the family with which it was coufjccted when embodied. (2) 
Jhambn is tlie name applied to a class of spirits with the power 
of appearing in ghost-like form and frightening human beings. 
Ahambo (yilur.) have no fixed abodes, can appear anywhere and 
at anytime, and are tliought to be the spirits of dead ancestors. 
The.! are much dreaded and are worshipped ; whether they are 
universally malevolent i.s not certain, hut, when a man is '* pos- 
sessed of a devil,’ it is generally an ihainbo that has entered into 
him and has to be cast out. (3) Ombudri, nkinda, and oiaga 
are the disembodied souls of men, which have taken up a tcmjio- 
rary residence in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, etc. 
They arc reverenced and ofTenngs are made to them by |)a8.scr8- 
by, 'who fear to incur their displeasure. The ombudri is the 
soul of a chief, the tikindn that of an ordinary nal.ivc of the 
country, and the oiaga that of a stranger. In many respects 
they resemble the local deities and the i»rivafce gods of the Gold 
Coast tribes, but they have no priesthood and communicate 
with man direct. They also have the yiower of causing sickness 
hy entering into human beings. (4) The mondi is an evil spirit 
greatly feared, which brings disease and all kinds of tronhle to 
humanity by taking possession of the body, from which it has 
to he expelhd by exorcizing some stronger spirit to fight it. 
(.^ 1 ) Yaka is a f.amily fetish supposed to contain 1 ho spirits of 
ancestors; and for its edification portions of the bones, eyes, 
skull, etc., of generations of deceased members of the family 
are carefully preserved. The great,est reverence is paid to t he 
paka, offerings of food and drink arc mad(' to it, and it is con¬ 
sulted on all occasions ; for the people lielieve that the spirits 
of their ancestors continue to take the deepest interest in the 
affairs of the family. (0) The last kind is the spirit that enters 
into a wiltl animal for the purpose of doing some evil act. This 
may he any ordinary spirit of the spirit-world, or it may even be 
the indwelling spirit of a living human being temjiorarily absent 
from the body. lint such possession of a wild beast is not per¬ 
manent, it is not the same thing as transmigration of 
souls. 

All these MpongAve spirits are in one way 
or another derived from or connected with the 
human soul, and they are for the most part dis¬ 
tinctly malevokmt. They are not unlike some of 
( he spirits believed in by the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast tribes. It will be remembered that, the kra 
(of the Gold Coast tribes), Avhen disembodied, be¬ 
comes a fiisa, that it can be re-born as a A'rnr. in a 
human body, but its proper destination is.?wa-land. 
Occasionally the sisa leaves .?i5«-land and returns 
to dAvell in the world as an evil 8})irit, sometimes 
)a.s8ing itself into the body of a wild beast. The 
uwo of the Ewe people (Slave Coast) becomes a 

1 West Afriean Studies, p. 170. 

* Fetichism in W. Africa, p. 64 fl. 
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noli, and, failinj' ro-l»irtlj in a linrnan body or in 
that of a wild animal, it rernainH on the earth as a 
^ood or an evil 8 ])irit, Among the Yorubas there 
18 the belief in evil spirits known as abikii, dwell 
ing everywhere in uninhabited tracts of country 
and apparently similar in origin to the sisa. Tin 
abihu, it is tliought, Hufl'era from hunger, thirst, 
and other j)rivations, ami his particular object is t< 
ent(u- (he body of a child, and share the child’i 
food, comforts, etc. Since, however, the abilcus 
are more numermi.s than childnm, they form » 
compact among themselves that any abi/cu fortu 
nate enough to take up its residence in the body 
of a child shall support, with food, etc., a certain 
number of its fellow evil snirits. The consecjnenct 
is that the child po.s.ses.sea of an abiku, having to 
share its food wit h many iitXmr abikits, soon sicrkens 
and frequently di»i,s. There are, of course, metliod.s 
of riddijig the child of the evil spirits enticing 

the abiku and its fellows to quit t he ciiikl to par 
take of savoury food placed Homevvher<3 close by, 
and then, while the 8 j)irits are eating, tying rings 
and hells round the eldld’s ankles, in order to 
scare the evil beings aw'ay altogether ; or rubbing 
pepper into small cuts nmdo on the cbild’s body, 
which is supposed to h<; an cHective m(!tliod. The 
heavy infant inortalitv in this part of VV. Africa 
is nscrib(jd to tlie evil opeiations of abiktcs, with 
whom witches are lield to he in league. 

Not unlike the ombwiri of the Mj)ongwe people 
are certain tree-spirits believed in by the Yorubas, 
such as the spirit that dwells in the asliorin tree, 
that which dwells in the apa tree, and that of the 
silk-eotton tree, llefore cutting down any of these 
trees, the woodman makes oH’erings to their spirits, 
ifut these are not regarded as the spirits 01 local 
deities, though very possibly they were at oni 
time ; and they dill'er from the omhwiri, which i; 
a human disembodied soul. It is said that witches 
assemble at night round these trees, wlioso spirits 
they invoke to assist them in their mnli^raetices. 

'The dislike which a native has to discussing 
with Europeans matters which he feels will be 
ridiculed is accountable for the lack of detailed 
information concerning the spirit-beliefs of the 
people ; yet enough information is at liand to 
enable us to form some idea of the W. African’s 
conception of tlie inmates of the spirit-world. It 
is certain that both Negroes and Bantu think that 
there are spirits without number everywhere ; that, 
as a spirit^s existence never ends, the spirit-world 
grows more congested every day and every hour ; 
that the majority of the spirits of the more active 
kind are disembodied souls of men ; and that they 
are nearly always maliciously inclined towar<ls 
mankind. Questioned as to what he thinks a spirit 
is like, the native will reply that, though it is 
usually invisible, it is similar in form to a liuman 
being, or to sometliing with wliose form he is 
familiar. Ho believes tliat the spirit is material ; 
his mind is not capable of conceiving anything 
else; and, if he has not himself seen a sjurit, 1 h 3 
knows many people, who have. Moreover, there 
are few natives who have not exjjerieru^ed, on a 
dark night in the hush, the clammy touch of some 
spirit, and lied from it for dear life. 

As to what may be termed the lower order of 
spirits, some are good ami some evil, and an idea 
of their number can be formed by recalling what 
has been said of the iiulwelliiig s))irit theory. 
Everything not made by Iiumi.'oj luirids has an in¬ 
dwelling spirit—the lower animals, the earth, the 
grass, flowers, herbs, etc. Knowing this, one can 
understand the notions of ‘medicines’ entertained 
by the people. The sj^irits of certain things, 
when properly dealt witli by trained fetishnien, 
can be made subservient to the will of the fetish- 
men, and their powers thus utilized for certain 


purposes. The fetishmen are well aware of the 
medicinal properties of various herbs, but whether 
they believe in the spirit theory is probably open 
to doubt. Still, by upholding the belief, they are 
able, while eflecting a cure for some simple illness 
by the administration of a simple drug, to increase 
their reputation as fetishmen ; for the administra¬ 
tion of the drug is always accompanied by mysteri¬ 
ous ceremonies and incantations; and the invoca¬ 
tion of the 8])irits of the various ingredients of the 
drug is kex>t well to the front. 

In this manner arises tlie charm, or fetish, 
certainly of the Bantu, if not also of the Negro. 
In one respect at least there is no diflerence between 
the amulets, or charms, of the Negroes and those of 
the Bantu, viz, their u.se, which is to jirotect the 
wearer or pos.sessor from evil spirits, and to guide 
and as.si.st him in all undertakings. The (iold 
Coast Negro creates a certain class of charm for 
himself through the medium of his suhman (see 
above, §2. i. {«))» but besides these there are the 
numerous ciiarms made and sold by the priests of 
all the god-worship]»ing Negro tribes, and such 
charms are always conse.craled to a god, the jiriest 
maintaining that tlic ingredimit.s in the charms are 
derived from a god and are corisec;rated to the god. 
The juiest, therefore, keeps u|) the fiction of the 
religious nature of tlujse charms, because he there¬ 
by strengthens the people’s faith in their gods, and 
at the same time adds to his own importance as 
sole intesrmediary between man and the god whom 
he serves. 

A brief destiription of some of the charms and 
‘ medicines’sold by the i)rieHts of the Gold Coast 
and Slave Coast may be of interest, as sbowing 
the faith of the Negroes. The following may be 
taken as typical of those found to exist among all 
the god-worshipping tribes dwelling westward of 
tiie Niger. 

As a protection from wild benst-s, an amulet made of teeth 
and claws of animals is u.sed ; to ward off sickness, a human 
tooth and a Popo bend strutijr together and worn round the 
neck, or a lump of clay adorned with cowries and pieces of 
broken pottery. To protect a family from various injuries, a 
scarecrow resembling a man is planted in front of the house. 
To prevent bullets and other missiles from takin)^ effect, the 
tail of a horse, cow', or poat is waved in front of the body dur¬ 
ing battle. To })rotccl a house fro?n tire, a charm is made of 
hare’s fur. Anklets, brncelcts, and necklaces of sacred beads 
.re worn by women prior to childbirth in order to keoji away 
■vil spirits ; and for a similar purpose such things arc fastened 
to the cliild ns soon as it comes into the world. Amulets con¬ 
taining various preparations are worn to keep away particular 
ailments, such as headaedie ; and similar things are hung up in 
the fields U) protect the crops. Strings of leaves or of feathers 
are suspended over a doorway or across a path to stay the in¬ 
roads of evil spirits. Then there are the ‘ medicines ’ prepared 
by the priesbs and sold to the people for special purposes, viz. 
magic pow'ders and unguents which, when used as directed, 
will produce certain results. The amulets and charms are used 
as preventives, but these ‘medicines' are used otherwise ; and, 
in many cases, lho.se using them, as well as the priest who 
sufiplied them, would, if detected, be dealt with as witches. 
Tliere are powders which, if blown against a door or window, 
will cause it to open forttiwith ; others scattered on an enemy's 
footprints will drive him mad, or blown after an enemy will 
cause his death ; while there are unguents which will produce 
love or will even cause a man to lend money to another. In 
fact, the priests are prepared to sell ‘ medicines' to meet all 
the requirements of their customers, who, firmly believing in the 
eflicacy of the ‘ medicines,’are ever in droad of their heiiig used 
against them. Consequently, the priest doe.s a double trade ; 
for, if n man thinks that his enemy has purchased a ‘medicine’ 
to be used against him, he will obtain from his own priest a 
counteracting powder. 

In reality there is very little diflerence between 
the charms and ‘ medicines ’ of the priest and those 
of the fetishman ; the former are connected with a 
god or gods, while the latter are sjdrit-born. In 
the creation of both, secrecy, mystery, incanta¬ 
tions, and weird ceremonies are ever present. Yet 
•harms are certainly not regarded by the Negroes 
of the Slave Coast, etc., as of such vital import¬ 
ance to their welfare as they are by the Bantu of 
the Gabun and Loango districts. These Bantu 
stake everything on the possession of charms, and 
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bo the Mpongwe-speakin^ people they are the 
essence of religion. Possibly this is the earliest 
form of, and the nearest anproach to, true fetishism 
in W. Africa. It is, tnereforo, of considerable 
interest. The Mpongwe native has only one idea 
in life : he desires to secure material prosperity for 
himself and Ids family, t.e. to live in comfortable 
circumstances to a good old age ; for, although he 
may have some hazy idea of a future life, tiie 
general belief is that beyond the grave there is 
only the world of spirits and constant wrangling. 
Now, tViese spirits of the dead swarm round the 
living, and are always trying to annoy them ; but 
by taking due precautions (getting ]K)ssession of 
the pro])er charms) the Mjiongvve imagines that he 
is able to frustrate the evil designs of the spirits. 
Each man, therefore, works fur himself, andHhay>es 
his own destiny by means of charms (or fetishes, 
for the term is here y)ermissible). Put man him¬ 
self cannot create his own charms, and thus the 
fraternity of trained fetishmen holds the pcoyde in 
an iron grasp, dispensing charms at varying prices. 

Before the Mpongwe is old enough to be the 
owner of charms and to understand their value, 
his parents or tlie fetishmen perform certain cere¬ 
monies for him, as a protection against evil snirits. 
On reaching years of discretion, he begins to battle 
with the spirits, and procures from the fetishmen 
the necessary weapons of defence and otlence, in 
the shape of charms and ‘ medicunes.’ The amulets 
or charms used by the people of the Mpongwe 
country, and supplied by the fetishmen, take 
almost any form, hut usually consist of some small 
article capable of hohJing the ingredients necessary 
for the special purpose for whi<!h the charm is re¬ 
quired. It may be a shell, a horn, or, in fact, 
anything, but the preparation placed in it by the 
fetishman varies. His assortment of materials is 
extensive, and includes such things as the ashes of 
herbs, plaiits, and bones, portions selected from 
human bodies ()r from the bodies of wild beasts, 
etc., which, with incantations and mysti(5 rites, he 
prepares an<l mixes in strictest privacy. In mak¬ 
ing his compounds, he works on methodical lines, 
each ingredient being sujiposed to have its proper 
use; and, although the etlect may be imaginary, 
the fetishman is careful to have wliat he coirsiders 
the right materials in his (!oncoctions. 

E.g., a mai) has a grudge against anoLhor ; he goes to the 
fetishman to procure a charm which will bring misfortune to 
his enemy ; in the compound the fetishman will place (if he 
can obtain them) nail-parings, hair-clippings, or a drop of 
blood, of the person against wiiom thespeli is to work. Hut 
the shell, or horn, with the mixture which it contains, has no 
elflciu;y of itself; a spirit-good or evil, strong or otherwise— 
must be passed into it; and, in selecting the ingredients for 
his mixture, the fetishman includes spices and other things 
likely to attract the particular class of spirit which he desires 
to take up its abode in the charm. For all this working by 
means of charms is nothing more than warfare among the 
spirits, and the man whose charm contains the more powerful 
spirit win.s the day. 

Besides innumerable charms to secure prosperity 
in this world, the well-to-do Mpongwe native Inis 
other means for bringing good or causing evil. 
'Fhese include certain cabalistic expressions, suj>' 
posed to influence the spirits, and used bj" indi¬ 
viduals, as well as incantations by the fetishmen in 
the nature of curses or blessings. 

In the lower form of Fjort religion charms are 
everything, if we include in the term not only the 
personal protective charm {nkici-kici), but also the 
nail-fotisn {nkici-rnbowu). These things have no 
connexion whatever with objects having sacred 
powers inherent in them by nature {7ikici-ci), nor 
Is the nature of the charm quite the same as that 
of the Mpongwe charm. 

The nail-fetish is an extraordinary institution, 
which without doubt is the curse of the country. 
It consists of a wooden image, in the form of a man, 
made under the following circumstances. The 


party, headed by a special fetishman, proceeds to 
the grove where the tree for the image is to be 
cut down. The spirit of a man has tt) he pa.s8ed 
into the tree, in order that iiuman pa.s,sions may 
dwell in the image, and for this purpose the man 
must die—though not necessarily at once. When 
the grove is entered, should a man’s name he 
called, even accidentally, that man will die and his 
spirit will enter the tree. But, as a rule, the man 
whose spirit is to preside over the image is speci¬ 
ally selected for his great courage or some other 
manly attribute, and his name is solemnly called in 
the grove. The fetishman then fells the tree, and 
the sap that flow.s from it is tliought to be its 
bkxxl ; with this is mingled the blood of a fowl 
sacrificed for the purpose. The man who.se spirit 
is to enter the imago dies within ten days—by what 
means is not known, though Llie natives deny 
that ho is killed by any human ageiu^y. 'Fhe image 
is carved, and stufl'ed by the fetishman with the 
pro[>er ‘medicines,’ long and mysterious cere¬ 
monies being performed ; it is then set uj) among 
the other images in the fetishman’s hut. 1’he nail- 
fotisli is now ready for use, the ]>eople supposing 
that the nknlti, or spirit, within it is able to kill 
whom it pleases. The process of invoking its aid 
is simple : if a man thinks that anotlier has done 
him an injury, or is likely to harm him, he goes to 
the fetishman of a nail-fetish, tells him his trouble, 
pays him handsomely, and persuades him to drive 
a nail, knife, or B})ear-point intx) the image. This 
having been done with proper ceremonies, his 
enemy will surely die. If this were all super¬ 
stition or imagination, there could Ire no great 
harm in nail-fetishes, but tlie fact is clearly estab¬ 
lished that the man to compass whose death the 
nail has been driven does actually die—at the hands 
of the nknlu within the image, the natives say. 
It is not unnatural to suppose that the fetishman, 
who has been paid for the murder, sees to it. But 
there are ways of avoiding this death. If a man 
has reason to suppose that his enemy has had a 
nail hammere<l for his death, he seeks out a priest 
or diviner, whom he pays to tell him the name of 
the particular nail-fetisli which has had the nail 
driven into it. He then proceeds to the fetishman 
and, having discovered his own nail, pays to have 
it extracted. Endeavours have been made by 
European oflicial.s to suppress these image.s ; several 
have been .seized, and are now to be seen in 
museums in England ; but doubtless new ones are 
created to take their places. 

The 7ikiri-kici^ or ]>ersoual protective charms, 
are also imbued with power l)y ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the fetislniien, but the resjrective sources 
from Avliich the fetishmen derive the power by 
which the nkici-kici and the nail-fetishes are made 
efticaeious are totally diflerent. There are difl’er- 
ences also in the ceremonies performed when 
passing the power into tlie objects, in the manner 
of invoking or consulting them, and in the pur¬ 
poses for which they are u.secl. Of these nkici-kici 
of the Fjort the following are examples: 

Bracelets of iron and of plaited palm-leaves and cloth, to 
protect from various misfortunes; a bracelet made of baobab 
fibre, to preserve health ; a piece of the skin of a sloth, attached 
to a string, and worn round the head, l,o keep away pain and 
other ills; a charm made of elephant’s skin, to give a man 
virility ; a piece of skin of the sloth (different from the above), 
worn hy a woman to protect her unborn child ; a gazelle’s 
horn filled with ‘ medicines,’ worn by a woman to guard her in 
childbirth ; and various similar things. There are also iron and 
coi)per marriage-bracelets, worn hy both men and women as 
protective charms. 

All such nkici-kici are obtained from different 
zinganga (plur. of nganga), or fetish men, and, of 
course, are supjmsed to contain a nkici, or spirit, 
like the charms of other tribes. 

6. Tabu, totemism, ancestor-worship, canni¬ 
balism, and sacrifices. —Among all W. African 
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tribes there appejirs t>o exist, in one form or 
another, proliibition or abstention from eatinj^ 
some particular articles of food. In tim majority 
of cases the nature of the abstention is a family 
all'air ; and its ori; 4 in is su[»[>oscd to be connected 
with the family name—a species of totemism. On 
the (fohl (yoasi, and in many other parts there are 
families hearing'the names of animals and plants. 
How they came by such names is not known ; some 
have traditions that tlieir ancestors sprantJ from 
the animal or plant ; some believe that at one 
time an animal befriended a memb«ir of the family 
and was themadorward revtjred, if not Mmrshipped ; 
and others maintain that the name was {^iven to an 
ancestor beca\ise he was thought to resemble the 
animal in aj)})(.'arance or in habits—that it was, 
in fact, ori^dnally a ‘nickname.’ Whatever may 
have l)een the orij.jin of the name, at the present 
time the members of a family alistain from eatino 
the flesh of the animal wljose name tln^y bear. 
Thus a member of the Bullalo family does not eat 
the flesh of the bnllalo, nor a memlHir of the Corn¬ 
stalk family the corn-stalk, and so on. This form 
of prohibition or abstinence may be called ancestral 
nrohibition, and it is found aljiiost everywhere in 
W. Africa, amonj^ hotli Nejj^roes and Ibintu, even 
when the family bears no animal name. In addi¬ 
tion to this, tiuue are tabus laid on individuals by 
tVie priests and fetishmen, for some particular 
reason—for the jmotection of the individual. 

The Fjort word used to express anythin" for¬ 
bidden is kazilfiy or xina ; and Dennett ‘ names 
nine classes of things that are xtna. Katies, owls, 
crows, bats, snakes, etc., are universally pro¬ 
hibited as food, probably because they are con¬ 
sidered, from their nature and habits, unclean, or 
possessiid of some evil spirit, and no person, except 
witches, would tliiiik or eating' them. Then each 
tribe ami family has its distimd xina, and each 
moinlier of a family his own special xina, to 
knowingly eat which results in the direst conse- 
uences—trouble, sickness, and even ileatli—j)io- 
U(!ed, the pcoj)le believe, by unseen and malignant 
spirits. 'I’o certain tribes (about the (yongo, 
lioango, etc.) the leopard is jcina; and each 
province has also its separate forbidden animal. 
Moreover, a member of the family has to resyu'ct 
what he knows to liave been Mie x\rm of his father, 
as well as those of his mother, his grandfatliers, 
and his grandmothers. It will thus be observed 
that every native, in all })robability, is fovbid<leii 
to cat tlie flesh of several dilVerent animals; if he 
is a chief, or other high official, his list ot pro¬ 
hibited animals will be still longer. To mention 
all the animals that arc xiiia would l>e impossible, 
for to one person or another nearly every known 
beast and nird is xina. Then there are special 
tabus— c.g., ceitain priests may not eat food 
cooked by unmarrital women ; members of a royal 
household may not even touch a pig ; doctors may 

i irohilnt a j)aticnt from eating certain foods, 
^’inally, all animals parts of which (skins, horns, 
claws, shells, etc.) are found to be stored up by 
the fetishmen in the sacred groves are xina. 

The oruruld of the Mpongvve is not so widely 
applied as the kazila (or xina) of the Fjort, though 
the idea is similar. As a rule orunda is laid on a 
child when (juite young by the parents and fetish¬ 
men. Lengthy ceremonies are performed, and the 
child is prohil)ited for the remainder of his life 
from eating some particular animal, or some 
particular part of an animal. The orunda may 
take other forms ; thus an individual may be for¬ 
bidden to eat in the presence of a woman, to drink 
except at certain times of the day, etc. How the 
orunda is selected in eacli case, or for what reason, 
does not appear to be known. But the object of 
1 P. 60 f. 


the ceremony is a dedication of tlie article selected 
to the indwelling or guardian sjarit of the child, in 
order to obtain the sj)irit’s goodwill and assistance 
through life. Consequently, should a man at any 
time break his orunda. Ids insulted syiirit will 
turn against him, and call in evil spirits to cause 
trouble. The underlying idea in ornnda, xina, 
ihet (of the Kliks, Old Calabar), and the abstinemje 
of other W. African tribes is always the same ; 
but the peculiarity about it is that, though it is 
voluntarily assumed, and though the priests and 
felishriien do not interfere to sec that it is carried 
out, no native would dare to face tlie cousequences 
of breaking his prohibition—so great is his dread 
of the unseen spirits which rule the universe. 

From the amrcstral prohibition of faiidlies with 
animal names, it seems probable that animal- 
worship was at one time more prevalent in VV. 
Africa than it is now. At the present time the 
actual worship of animals is by no means common, 
though several animals (snakes, monitor lizards, 
etc.) are protected by the priests. Still, as has 
alniady been mentioned, (jcrtain of the Fwe- 
sjieaking people worship the crocodile, and the 
Dahoiuans worship the leopard, but apjiarently 
only because of the belief that the homeless kra of 
some human being takes possession of the animal 
for evil purposes. In some parts of Dahomey the 
python IS worshipi)ed as a cliief god, and a,ny dis- 
resjiect shown to one of these snakes is severely 
punished. Beyond this animal-worsliip in W. 
Africa does not go, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
no more the animal that is worshipped than the 
wooden ima^e rcjiresentative of a god ; what is 
worshipped is the spirit residing in the animal, 
whether that spirit is regarded as a kra, a hush- 
soul, or some malevolent spirit which the native 
dreads. It may be that, in some casiis, the animal 
is emblematic of an amsestor, and is thus regarded 
as in a measure sacred. This opens u|) the whole 
question of ancestor-worship, if true ancestor- 
worshij) may be saiil to exist in W. Africa. A 
respect for ancestors is found among all the triVies, 
an<l anctistor-esteein is jiart and iiarcel of tlie re¬ 
ligion of the Negroes and Banlii, but that a W. 
African habitually regards any one of his ancestors 
as a god is not true. Nor, as a rule, does he, in 
the true sense, make saeriftees to an ancestor; 
what he oilers to the spirit of the departed is 
UKirely a gift, the sjiiritual essence of which, he 
thinks, will be acceptable. Ilis conception of the 
sjiirit-world leads him to believe tliat its inmates 
require spiritual food and drink, and before eating 
and drinking, therefore, he lays aside a iiortiori 
for the spirit of his dead father or otlu;r relative. 
Tliis gift of food is not made from fear, nor for the 
purfiose of warding oil’ threatened wrath ; for the 
spirits of ancestors are deemed to he guardians of 
lie living members of the family, and not hostile 
to them. The gift is evidently made out of juire 
kindness of heart, in return for the protection 
Avhich the ancestral spirits are thought to all'ord 
their living oflspring. 

On occasions, more especially in times of 
national calamity, a king and his people will 
invoke the aid of tlie spirits of departed kings, and 
in Ashanti, Dahomey, and elsewhere there are 
annual festivals for honouring deceased rulers. 
The skeletons of the kings are carefully preserved, 
and ott'erings of food are made to each one. More¬ 
over, until recently, sacrifices of human beings 
were made to the spirits of the dead chiefs out of 
gratitude for past protection. In Benin and the 
various kingdoms of the Oil Rivers the chiefs cele¬ 
brate what is termed ‘ making father’ on the anni¬ 
versary of the late chief’s death. Formerly this 
ceremony was accompanied by human sacrifices, 
but now it is more a public festival attended with 
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dancing and rioting, the religions part being jier- 
fornied by the (diiof at his father’s grave, where 
offerings of food are made. So also among the 
lower classes of all these Negro tribes the greatest 
respect is shown for dead relatives. The skulls of 
the family ancestors are kept in earthen pots, in 
rows on a shelf, or in some small temple built for 
the purpose, food is placed before them, and they 
are consulted whenever assistance is required. 
This, however, can hardly be called true ancestor- 
worship, if by worship is implied adoration of a 
god through a priest. Yet some of these tribes do 
occasionally worship gods whom tliey believe to 
be deified ancestors—Adanlosan, Ajahuto, 
Kpati, and Kpasi, worshipped by the eastern 
Ewes, and Gunu, the chief god of the Nup^s, 
Igaras, and other tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger-Henu 6 (confluence. Again, the Mpongwe 
are withotit doubt ancestor-worshippers, proof of 
which is to be found in the yaka bundle previously 
referred to. Lastly, connected with ancestor- 
worship— carried perhaps to extremes — is the 
custom of certain tribes of the Upper Cross River, 
where, it is said, in order to assimilate the good 
qualities of their ancestors, the people eat their 
relatives as soon as they die. In contradistinction 
to this relative-eating is the case of the Fang and 
other remote tribes of the interior, whose members 
eat all corpses except those of their own family. 
Rut these are not wasted, for they are sold to 
another family or exchanged for other corpses. 
This form of cannibalism, however, is not common 
in W. Africa, and there is no proof that canni¬ 
balism of any kind prevails to a great extent 
among N(‘,groes or Bantus of tlie coast regions, 
'rhere are known cannibal tribes even on the 
coast, but their cannibalism is not of the lower 
order; human flesh is eaten not because it is 
enjoyed, or to stay the pangs of hunger, but rather 
from a religious motive. Tlu^y believe that in war¬ 
fare their gods are ever present, aiding them in 
the light, and they are led by their priests to 
believe that the gods demand that a proportion of 
the captives of war shall be slaughtered and eaten 
by the con(|ucrors, so that the fighting qualities of 
the victims may pass into the system of the 
victors, and thus strengthen them for future 
battles. But, besides eating the flesh of captives 
of war, no great human sacrifice offered for the 
purjiose of apjicasing the gods and averting sick¬ 
ness or misfortune is considered complete unless 
either the priests or the peoy)le eat the bodies of 
the vi(!tims, Such practices, however, are fast 
disappearing, and have, of course, been stamped 
out wherever European administration has been 
established. 

With regard to sacrifices and offerings, it is 
necessary to recall two points: ( 1 ) there are two 
distinct purposes for which sacrifices and offerings 
are made, or, rather, two distinct clas.ses of recipi¬ 
ents, viz. the gods of the people, and the spirits of 
the dejiarted ; and (2) the Negro’s conception of a 
sacrifice or offering, for whatever purpose it is 
made, is that its spirit or spiritual essence pa 8 .seB 
into the use of the spirit to whom it is offered— 
whether it be the spirit of a god or the spirit of a 
dead person. Human sacrifices are made to a god, 
because it is thought that he requires numerous 
attendants fo do his bidding, and the ghosts or 
spirits of slaughtered slaves are supposed to yiass 
immediately into his service. To obtain the good¬ 
will of a god, therefore, especially in times of ^reat 
trouble, it is necessary to otter up human beings. 
On occasions of victory a wholesale slaughter of 
prisoners of war is carried out for the reason that 
all warfare is held to be as much the affair of the 
gods as of men, that the gods fight on the side of 
their devotees, and consequently the gods of the 
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victors are particularly ])U^a.sed at receiving into 
their service the spirits of worshi[q)crs of the 
vanquished gods. 

The sacrifice of human beings at funerals has 
already been discussed. It may be remarked, 
however, that such sacrifice is not made to a god, 
but to the syniit or ghost of the dead man. The 
motive of the .sacrifice is the same, viz. that the 
spirits of the victims shall y»ass into the service of 
the spirit of the dej)arted ; for the ghost of a dead 
chief must he accompanied to gliost-land by a 
retinue of ghost-wives and ghost-slaves befitting 
liis rank. All other sacrilices and oflorings are 
made with similar intentions—to ayipease or please 
a god or to furnish tlie supposed requirements of 
the dead. A blood-offering of any kind is deemed 
of greater value than anything else, and, wliere 
before the advent of European administration a 
human being would have been offered to a god, 
now a goal., sbeef), or fowl is sacrificed, (if minor 
offerings food anti drink are the most usual, but 
almost anything may be offered ; for, evmi if the 
ottering be of no value to the god or spirit, it is 
thought that the mere act of offering will induce 
goodwill and aid. 

7 . Secret societies, oaths, trial by ordeal.—Since 
the ordinary Negro or llantu is not morally re¬ 
strained from wrong-doing, and sees no harm in 
cheating his neighbour or causing him even greater 
annoyance, fear of punishment alone keeps him 
witliin bounds. In those parts of W. Africa now 
administered by European governments law and 
order are, of course, maintained by regular courts 
of law, but, prior to the estahlisliment of this 
Eurojiean control, and in such j^arts a,s are still 
outside Euro])ean inliuerua*, tlie welfare of the 
community was, and is, wat ched over hy village or 
tribal councils. But these councils of themselves, 
although they may find a yiersoii guilty of an 
ofieneii, do not yiossesH the i)ow(^r of enfoveing 
punishment or even of seeing lliat a wrong is made 
right. I'hey have, howev(*r, at their hack what 
maybe termed a ‘court of final ap]>cal,’ viz. the 
secret society, whose operations, under the cloak 
of religion, terrorize the people. 'riu; original 
purpose for wliich the majority of secret societies 
were formed was to prevent the chiefs from unduly 
opjiressing their people ; but no sooner were these 
socialistic ideas discovered than the (“liief.s them¬ 
selves joined the societies, and used them for their 
own purposes. Thus, to-day, the luaid of a secret 
society will generally be found to be the king of 
the country or the chief of the tribe ; but this is 
not always the case, for there are still soim; power¬ 
ful societies wliicb virtually rule the country, and 
to whose decrees the king himself is forced to sub¬ 
mit. The best example of this is the Ugboni 
society of the Yorubas, with which is ‘^‘onnected 
the w’fiole priesthood, and which is tliorefore doubly 
powerful. Tlie organization of the society is com¬ 
plete, each town and village having its ‘ lodge,’ 
with a code of signs, passwords, etc., vdiile tlie 
members are solemnly sworn to assist each other 
and to do the bidding of the society. The supreme 
head of the Ogboni is the Alafin of Yoruha, nut in 
the various minor States the chief priest is the 
local head of the society. The heads assemble in 
council when any important matter (religious, 
iudicial, or civil) has to be discussed, and they 
nave powers of life and death (i.r.., of course, 
beyond the limits of British juri.sdictioa). No 
matter of public interest appears to be too trivial 
to occupy their attention, and they are at once 
judges and executioners. The society is imder the 
protection of the goddess Odudua, but beyond 
what has been saicT, little is known about it; its 
organization and methods are secret, and the 
penalty for betraying its secrets is death- 
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Secret societies are found in all parts of W. 
Africa, and tlic \^oI•k tliat they do is, up to a 
certain point, licnciicial to tin; coininunities. They 
uphold tin- moral Ji.inl social laws and ])rescrve 11 
ancient rclipiouN en.sl,oin,s and institutioim. On tl 
otlnn- iiarni, as was perhaps only nat\iral, they have 
overstr]ipiul the hounds (jf justice, ainl in many 
instances have, heiioine nothing more tlian 
organized haini of murderers or extjcutioners, with 
the result that, wherever they have couje into 
contact with Kuropean administration, they liave 
liad to he rigorously suppressed. Of sucli soc.ietie 
the better known are tlie rorroh of the Mendi 
(Si(!rra J.eone), the Hondo of the Sherbro country, 
the Igvvoniori of llenin, the Otrada of the Sobos, 
the Hkcmcku of tlic Asahas, the Aro (‘ Hong .Inju ’) 
of the Oil Uivers, the higho of the Kliks (Old 
Calabar, etc..), find the IJkuku and V'asi of the 
Hantu tribes to tlie sonthaaist, thongh tin? last 
two h;ive now Ikhui coinplet(*ly broken uj). Their 
organization is always miicli tlie same : now mem¬ 
bers are initiated, with })eeuliar c.mxMuonies and 
mystic, rites, on reaching man’s estate; and they 
hind themselves by the most sacred oaths, and on 
pain of deatli, not to rc\’ea! (he s<!crets <d the 
soiuety, as well as to carry out the orders of the 
s^)irit which is considcrtKl to prc.sido over its nllairs. 
1 he mouthpiece of the sjurit is, of (course, one of 
tlio head ollh.-ials of the s<»ci(dy, selected by hi.s 
h'llows to act as eliief ifriest; and eonseijiiciitly 
this oflici.'il is in reality the judge of the peojile. 
His word (pur]»orting to he the word of the spirit) 
is law, and the meml)ers of the society tire houml 
to do Ids bidding—even to killing ollenders, should 
this be ordered. As a rule, liowever, killing is 
seldom necessary ; f(»r so great is the dread ot the 
guardian-spii'it of tlie society that any idea of 
resisting its authority usually dies out the moment 
it bec.omeH know n that a meeting of members has 
been called to (liscuss a cas<3. 

Krom all accounts, the Porroh was the most 
bloodthirsty of tluise sinheties, and its niemhers 
(known as ‘ liuman leo]>ards’ and ‘human croco¬ 
diles’), dressed in the skins of wild beast.s, lay in 
wait for unsusjiecting travellers, tearing tliem to 
])ieces and carrying them oil' to he eaten by the 

I u'iests of the society. Its power has been crushed 
ly the ISieira Leone authorities. 'I’lie Hgho of 
the ICliks is the most prominent secret society of 
W. Africa now in exis(,eiice ; ami, though it has 
been roldied of its lughisr functions by the Hritish 
administrators w ho now rule tlie country, it still 
carries considerable weight with the people. Be¬ 
yond the limits of British influence, its power is as 
strong as ever. Its secret has been well kept, for 
little is known of the rites and ceremonies con¬ 
nected with £gl)o, or of its organization, except 
that it has numorinis branches, subdivided into 
various grad(^s. ’J'he jujumnn (trained fetishmen) 
are generally the heads of the brarnrhes, and 
thrungli them the £gbo spirit makes known its 
decisions. It rules by ftuir, and its members 
maintain tlicir rejiutation by periodically assem¬ 
bling and passing in procession to their council- 
house. Disguised in hideous wooden masks and 
sti'ange dresses, they lead the peojile to believe 
that tliey are (wil s)>irits, and so great is the terror 
inspired by their ap])earance that the sound of the 
Kgbo horn or bell is the signal for a general atam- 
jiede ; for any one found abroad by the Egbo is 
severely beaten, if not torn to pieces. 

Secret societies are not restricted to the male 
population ; there are women’s societies also, and 
their secrets are guarded from men. Originally 
they were intended for the protection of young 
women from the tyranny of their husbands, but 
nowadays it is impossible to say what pur])ose 
such great secret societies as the Njembo of the 


Mpongwe women serve. What goes on at their 
meetings in the hush is not known, and their powder 
to do liarm to the outside world appears to take 
the form of curse.s and poi.soned food. 

It is absolutely impossible to probe the secrets of 
any of these societies. Many attempts have been 
made by Europeans to acquire information from 
friendly natives, and bribery has been resorted to. 
But no man or woman, even after conversion to 
Christianity, can he induced to break his or her 
oath. It is not perhai)s strange that a people, 
brought up in the belief that their gods, evil 
sj)irits, secret societies, kings, priests, and fetish- 
men each and all are ready to deal death on the 
slighte.st jiretext, should hesitate before revealing 
a siwret which they have been sworn to keep. 
Dread of the c.onsequenceH is sullicient to make the 
oath absolutely binding. 

The actual form in which the secret society oath 
is (aken has never been divulged, and it is })robnbly 
diflcrent in every tribe ; but the nature of the oaths 
taken, on otiier solemn occasions, by the members 
of the various tribes may he considered as tyjiical. 
'J’hi.s oath of allegiain^e or friendship is not merely 
the swearing of a simple oath, out rather an 
impressive religious ecreniony performed in the 
|)re.seiicc. of numerous witnesses, 

Tlie (lolfl (’oa.st trihes arc swoni by a god in the follou-ing 
wa^'. Home article (a portion of earth, leaven, licrrie.s, sea-water, 
ct<-.) (.aken from the wpot where tin- ><pirit ot the god is said to 
reside is mixed up and eaten or diniik by the person or persons 
to l)e sworn, wliile tin- ))riest administering the oatli calls on the 
god to jiunish any violation of tlie oath. Europeans HomeLimes 
term this ‘ eating felisli,' ‘ choiiinng jn-ju,’ nr ‘ swapiiing ju-ju- 
Another method of taking an oath is by a hofitiuiii, or even by a 
tiu/iman, i-harin, over which w-ater is pound and then drunk. 
Hloo<l mixed with chips of wood from a i-.tiief's stool of otlice is 
floinetiiiica eaten. But the a(a.nal eating or drinliing of acer(a.in 
article is not always necessary, and among some of the tribes 
the person taking the oath lays a portion of his hair or nail- 
jiarings at the shriiic of his god, the priest at the banic time 
invoking the god to vent his wrath on the man if he should ever 
break his oath. 

Ill .Home districts the oatli of frieiidshiii takes the form of the 
interested parties wasliing one another's feet. Among the trilies 
inland from Opoho iDil Uivers) a goat is brougln into the ein-lc-, 
its head is struck off at one lilow, and the blood is smeared with 
the fingers over the foreheads and breasts of all presi-nt, after 
which pieces of raw flesh aro crammed liy one party into the 
mouths of the otlier. The blood-lirotherhood ceremony of the 
Upper Gross llivcr, known as ‘chopping imhimri,' is sotnewliat 
leiigUiy. The fingers of the right hands of tiie two parties are 
iiiterloeked, after which eacii man’s wrist is lanced until the 
blood flows freely ; a grain of Indian corn, one of Ouinoa corn, 
and a piece of kola-nut are then rubbed in the blood, and eaten 
by each man off the other's wrist. They now consider them- 
selves brothers, and repeat an oath to the effect that, if either 
attempts to harm the other in any way, may lie hiuistll he 
killed in that same w-ay. The lirothers embrace and seat tbem- 
selves liack to back, when they are sefiarated by drojiping^ some 
earth botweeii them. Lastly, tliey drink palm-wine out of the 
me vessel. 

Every native uses some short form of oath or 
irnjirecation to impres.s on his fellows that he is 
speaking the trutii. The methods of swearing 
'witnesses in courts of law tlifler in dill'erent parts 
of W. Africa. The general nature of the oath is 
much tlie same, tlie native calling on a god or a 
spirit to make his food disagree with him or to 
cause him to die some manner of violent death, if 
he fails to speak the truth. But the most aiif ient, 
and perhaps the most reliable, way of testing a 
man’s veracity is by ordeal. 

Trial by ordeal has from time immemorial been 
resorted to by the natives of W. Africa, and is still 
emidoyod where the people are left to their own 
devices. The original idea was a simple one ; e.^., 
A accuses B of stealing his goods; B denies the 
charge; the matter is brought before the council 
or the chief ; a decoction, supposed to be poisonous, 
is prepared in a bowl, and is oliereil to B to drink ; 
if he refuses to drink, or if he drinks and becomes 
ill, his guilt is proved ; but if he drinks and suffers 
no ill effects, he is deemed innocent. This method 
of trial had the advantage of doing away 'with the 
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tedious evidence of many witnesses ; and, relying 
on the Negro’s superstitious dread of the conse¬ 
quences, it was doubtless a deterrent of crime as 
well as of litigation in general. Had trial by 
ordeal gone no farther, no great outcry could have 
been raised against it; but those in power—the 
chiefs, priests, fetishmen, etc.—found the poison- 
bowl an easy instrument for getting rid of their 
enemies and for extorting large sums of money. 
The priest or fetishman who administers the test 
mixes tlie contents of the bowl, and, for a ])rice, 
will regulate the amount of odum, .sass wood, casca, 
Calabar bean, or other ])oison, which he employs. 
The guilt or innocence of the party, therefore, rests 
with the priest or fetishman. 

In private life ordeals are often employed to 
detect crime, though in most cases a confessh)n of 
guilt is maile as K(jon as the ordeal begins. Few 
natives are willing to submit to the test, unless 
their consciences are quite clear—not that they 
fear the actual bodily pain resulting from the hot 
iron, the boiling oil, or the needle, feather, or thorn 
thrust through the tongue, but because they are 
convinced that, by voluntarily undergoing the 
ordeal when guilty, they are defying the gods and 
spirits, and are sure to sutler the consequerntes. 

8. Birth, marriage, and death.—In most i)arts of 
W. Africa bii ths are made the occasion for a good 
deal of religious cenunony. On the Oold Coast, 
Slave Coast, and elsewhere where gods arc wor¬ 
shipped, as soon as a woman discovers that she i.s 
about to become a mother, she takes special pre¬ 
cautions, otters sacritiises to the family-god, ami is 
bound with charms of beads by a priestess in 
order that all may go well with her. Among 
the M pong we Bantu, on such occasions, almo.st as 
much uiterest is attached to the husband as to the 
prospective mother, and lie, as well a.s his wife, has 
to observe certain rules ; he may not follow certain 
avocations, and must abstain nom eating certain 
food. No sooner is the infant born than it is loadeil 
with charms as a protection against evil spirits, 
arid among such priest-ridden people as the Kwes 
and Yoruba.s it is at once taken charge of by a 
riestess. About a week later the birth ceremonies 
egin, and among the various tribes the ditleronces 
in these are clearly marked, resulting from the 
degree of religion at which the tribe has arrived. 
The Tshis (somewhat low down in the religious 
scale) do not call in the aid of priests or priestesses, 
the father performing the necessary ceremonies. 
The child, as a matt er of custom, is given as a lirst 
name that of the day of the week on which it was 
born, and on the eighth day after birth tlie father, 
attended by ids male frieiias, proceeds to the house 
where the birth has taken place, where, seated 
outside, he receives the infant in his arms. He 
then returns thanks to his particular god, after 
which he gives the child its second name, which 
may be that of an ancestor or a friend ; and he 
completes the ceremony by spitting some rum into 
the infant’s face. Then follows the thank.sgiving 
service; rum is poured freely on the ground for 
the benefit of the ancestral 8pirit.s, sacrilic ;08 are 
offered to the family-god, and feasting and dancing 
are carried on into the night. 

The Ewes have almost identical customs, though 
the mother and infant are placed under the pro¬ 
tection of a priestess for forty days after the birth, 
and the naming ceremony is dilJ'erent. Hero the 
priest takes the place of the father in the naming 
of the child, which is accompanied by a good deal 
of religious ceremony, including the bathing of the 
child’s forehead witii water of purilication. Since 
the Ewes have no names for the days of the week, 
the name given at birth is either that of a god or 
that of on ancestor. The eastern Ewes, dwelling 
in proximity with the Yorubas, have acquired the 


belief in metempsychosis, and, when a child is born, 
it i.s the duty of the prit?st to diseover w hat aneeslor 
it repre.seiits, and its lirst name becomes that, of the 
ancestor, hater in life the man takes a ‘ strung 
name,’ and <lro])s his hirth name. 

The power of the priesthood being greater among 
the Yorubas than among the Fwes, tlio religious 
ceremonies at birth are correspondingly more im¬ 
portant in Yoruba-laud than in the countries to 
the west. The belief in metempsychosis is uni¬ 
versal, and the diviner or priest }»ro('laim.s what 
ancc.stor has received re-binh in the new infant, 
who has to be trained to grow uj) like the ancestor. 
At the naming ceremony a lien is sacriliced to Ifa 
and a cock to the olori (indwelling spirit of the 
head), after whieli tlnwe follows the purilication by 
water. The priest throws (ionsecrated water on to 
the tlnitidi of the bouse, and the mol l>er and infant 
walk tliree times through the ilrips. Water is 
j)lace<l on tlie child’s forehead, Avhile his mime is 
repeated three times ; and the priest then holds 
him so that his feet touch the gronml. Finally, 
there is the purification hy lire. The lire hiirning 
in the hou.se is put out and cleared away, the house 
is swept and cleaned, and a fresh lire is lighted, a 
saerilieo of fowls to Ifa concluding the whole 
ceremony. 

Such ceremonies as the above jirevail where the 
people have gods and a priesthood, but elsewhere, 
where the belief in evil spirits is strong, all energies 
are devoted to the preservation of the mother and 
infant from their mfilicions designs, and guns are 
repeatedly fired to frighten tlicm away. 

In former limes, if a Tshi woman died in child¬ 
birth, her infant was buried with her ; and it was 
the custom of the Ahanta people (Hold Coast) to 
destroy the tenth child borne by a woman. Every¬ 
where* in W. Africa, even nowadays, the birtli of 
twins is regarded as a remarkable event—by some 
tribes as a sign of bad luck, by others as the reverse. 
It is probable that originally tw'ins were considered 
unnatural, and the woman who bore them was re¬ 
garded as possessed of an evil spirit; hence it was 
customary, as it still is in the Niger Delta, to pro¬ 
claim her an outcast and to destroy lier olispnng. 
By some tribes, however, only one of the twins 
was destroyed. In the countries westward of the 
Niger, as well as in (Tahun, Loaiigo, etc., the advent 
of twins is hailed with joy, and ndigious ceremonies 
for tlieir protection take place. Special names are 
given to them ; thus, the Ewes call the lirst-horn 
of twin brothers Alsu, the second Tse, v bile the 
first male child born after twins has to receive tke 
name Dosu, Some of the Yoruba tribes reverence 
twins, who are deemed to bring tlic best of luck to 
the household and tribe, and the death of one of 
them is considered a grave misfortune. Should 
such an event hajipen, a wooden ligure is carved to 
take the place of the dead infant, and laid by the 
side of the living one, the image then hecomlng a 
family-fetish. A mother who loses both of her 
twin infants has two images made to represent them, 
and these she worships (rontinuously. Through life 
twin brothers do everything alike—eat similar food, 
wear similar dress, marry on the snino day, etc. 
To do otherwise would break the spell, and result 
in the death of one of them. 

Like twins, albino babies are destroyed as mon¬ 
strosities by some tribes, by others welcomed as 
bringers of good luck. Then, agaiin, there is the 
custom, still prevalent in remote districts, of making 
away with children who cut the ujiper teeth lirst. 

Polygamy is universal among both Negroes and 
Bantu, the number of wives that a man possesses 
depending on his wealth, t.c. his ability to pay 
the necessary dowry. Except among tne Ejort, 
marriage in W. Africa is a purely social institution, 
and not connected in any way with religion, though 
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the Yoruha priests, in the endeavour to strengthen /of the corpse will he just outside the outer wall of 
their position, sometimes persuade the newly the house; or the body may be buried m the com- 
married cou/de to make sacrihees together to a pound, or even outside the village, in which case a 
m)d. Doubtless, in the course of time, religions small hat is built over the grave. Some tribes— 
ceremonies will he introduced, but at present there e.y., the Mpongwe—prefer the spirits of the dead 
irt.iiii socijil (nistoina. Children may 'to dwell at a distance from human habitations, 
he hetrolijed, wijen <juite youn/^, or even before and tlierefore bury tlieir dead in the forest, 
birth. AVhen a ^'irJ wIjo has not been betrotlied With a belief in witchcraft so .strong as it is 
arrives at a marriageable age, she is dressed, among the people of W. Africa, it is only natural 
painted, <Ie(;ked Avith ornaments, and paraded that death .should be regarded as due to the 
tlirough the .streets by her companions, until a machinations of witches or evil spirits. By many 
suitor comes forward. 'Fhe suitor then Jias to death is held to he unmitural, and, when it over- 
conu! to terms witli the girl’s family, for in all takes a member of a family, his relatives summon 
ca.ses he has to jiay a sum for his bride. After this the fetishman, avIio is called upon to state the cause 
has been settled, a day is lixed for the marriage- of death and seek out the witch who brought it 
feast, wlieii tiie hridegro(un takes charge of the about. The witch proclaimed, she is required to 
bride, and dancing and Avild orgies are indulged in. undergo the poison ordeal in front of the corpse. 

The Fjort })eo])le hold marriage in much higher If the fotLshman considcus that death resulted from 
esteem than do tlie other natives of W. Africa— the actions of evil spirits, the friends of the dead 
a fa(!t doulitless due to the cult of the goddess man have to take special precautions to prevent 
Nzamhi, and the sui)erior status held by women, the same evil spirits from working destruction on 
Betrothal and t)ayment to tlie bride’s mther are the other members of the family, 
rnucli the same iicre as in other parts, hut a curious 

cust.^^rn tHkcM i.Ijicp n inrl U'Tym.kiX3reg..—Yf.. IS.. Ttennett, At thf. Back of the. Black Man s 

custom takes pJace wlien a girl becomes marriage- London, 1906, Nigerian Studies, do. 1910, Notes on the 

able. She is locked up in Avliat is called the ‘ paint- folklore of the Fjort, do. 1898, Seven Vears among the Fjort, 


house,’ where she is painted red, and carefully do. 1887; A. B. Ellis, The Fwe-spealcing renj>les of the Slave 

attended to until those in (diarge of her tliink she PcMpies of the 

■ f.j ifi 1 - frold Voa.'tt of W. A frica, do. 1887, The i oruba-si>eakmg Peonies 

18 fit to marry. If she has been betrothed, she is «/• the slave Coast of W. Africa, do. 1894; A. F. Mockler- 
washed, and tlm marriage-ceremony then takes Perryman, Up the Niger, Co. mn -, M. H. l^in^slety. Travels 
idace ; hut, if no husband is waiting for her, she i.s i" W. African Ntxuiy.s, do. 1899; A. G. 

ire„.s«l panule.] roumi U.e to>™ in search 


of a suitor. The actual marriage-ceremony is more 
or less of a religious nature, and is accomj)anied by 
rites, such as those of boomha, Icmhe, funzi, agofo 


Cross River Natives, do. UK).*!. 

A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
NEGROES (United States). — i. Origin, 


(the family-fetislies brought by the winds [above, numbers, and distribution.—Kecords are found of 
§ 2. vi. |). In each case a metal bracelet is given by Negroes occasionally with the Sj)aiii.sh coloni.sts 
the bridegroom to the bride, who swears to be in Florida and other southern sections of the 
faithful I/O her husband, never to leave him, and country, and Negroes take pride in the presence of 
to he buried Avith lum when he dies. some of their race with Cortezde Narvaez, de Soto, 

Burial c.UHtoms in W. Africa are very similar and other explorers. The Sjianish Government 
among all the tribes; tlie only real dillerence expressly permitted the settlers Avho OAA'ned slaves 
results from the eoneejition of the particular tribe to bring them with them to America, and they 
as to what ha])])ens to the soul aft er death. In all were among the first in Florida (St. Augustine), 


cases death is the occasion for wailing and lamenta¬ 
tions, more especially by tlie women of the house¬ 
hold ; and the. Gold (voast, Slave Coast, ami neigh¬ 
bouring people dres.s the cor|).se in the dead nian’.‘ 
best tdotlies, and deck it Avith jewellery and orna- 


Alabama, and New Mexico. Negro pride in ad¬ 
venture is illustrated just now in the case of 
Matthew A. Henson, who had accompanied Peary 
on several explorations and was Avith him on his 
snccessfuJ dash for the North Pole, lie i.s a greatly 


ments. d’he relatives and friends then vi.sit the popular liero among his own race. lie has had 
corpse, oiler it juesciits, fire ^uus, and call on the successful lecture tours and has Avritten an autobio¬ 
dead man to return to life. The mourners abstain graphy, and half a pa^e in the Negro Year Hook 
from food until after the burial, though intoxicating for 1914-15 is devotea to liim. The history of 
liquor is freely partaken of. The burial of property Africans in America has its beginning, properly, 
Avith the corpse, the slaughter of slaves, and other in the introduction of slaves into tlie linglish 
matters connected with funeral ceremonies liave colonies in 1619, Avhen, in tlie quaint record of 
been mentioned above, and it will he remembered Ma.ster John Rolfe, ‘About the last of August 
that Hucli things are prevalent among those people came in a Dutch man-of-Warre that sold us twenty 
who believe in the requirements of the ghosts negars.’ From that time for more than 160 year# 
dwelling in ghost-land, or in the requirements of Negroes were imported from Africa, chiefly by 


the s])irit awaiting re-birth. In other parts, par¬ 
ticularly among the Bantu, where it is thought 
that at death a man’s spirit quits the body, joins 
the Avorld of spirits, ana continues to have an in¬ 
fluence over the living, the ceremonies that take 
place have for their principal object the ingratia¬ 
tion of the spirit of the deceasetl. It is necessary 
to keep the spirit in good humour, so that it may 
work for the welfare of the family. 

The mode of actual burial and the place se¬ 
lected for interment vary considerably. Coffins 
are nearly' always used, and tiie body is usually 
wrapped in cloths or grass mats. Some tribes {e.g., 
the Limbas of Sierra Leone) bury their dead up¬ 
right, others place the corpse in a sitting position, 
while the majority place it on its side, with the 
face toward.s the east. Again, the place of inter¬ 
ment may be under the floor of the deceased’s 
house, the grave being so arranged that the head 


British exploiters, who early secured a monopoly of 
this traffic. There is no way of knowing the total 
number brought into the United States, hut it 
cannot have been less than 2,000,000. They were 
taken mainly from the west coast of Africa, 
although many were procured from the interior by 
method^s well known (see Slavery). Many dif¬ 
ferent tribes were represented among the captives, 
and they have preserved many physical marks of 
their dinerent origins. Few oi the Negrito Bush¬ 
men were included, hut one occasionally observes 
their characteristics even yet. The splendidly- 
built Bantu is also sometimes seen in almost 
native purity. But chiefly the Hamitic Negroes 
constitute the main body of the African stock in 
America. 

By the time of their emancipation (1861) the 
numbers had come to about 4,600,000, of whom 
nearly 500,000 were free—census 1860: total, 
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4,441,830; free, 487,970. At present there are 
10,000,000—census 1910: 9,827,763—which is 107 
per cent of the total (continental) j3opulation of 
the country. The percentage is gradually and 
rather rapidly decreasing owing to the great im¬ 
migration, which is practically all white. In 1860 
the percentage was 14*1. With only two excep¬ 
tions the percentage has shown decrmse at every 
census since the first, 1790, when it was 19‘3. 

From the start it was evident that slavery could 
be made profitable only in the cotton- and tobacco¬ 
growing States, and so it was in the south that tlio 
numbers of Negroes multiplied ; tliey were never 
relatively numerous in the north. The warmer 
south was far better adapted to their habits of life, 
brought over from Africa, and to their inherited 
constitution. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, they have remained in the south during 
the period of their freedom. In seventeen southern 
States, including Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and W. Virginia, not distinctively southern, there 
are 8,749,979 ; while in all the rest of the country 
there are only a few tliousand above 1,000,000, 
and of these fewer than half (450,000) were born 
in the south, whereas a few more than 40,000 now 
in the south were horn in other parts of the country. 
In two of the southern States they constitute a 
majority of the total population—56*2 per cent in 
Mi.ssi.ssijipi, 55'2 in S. Carolina. In the whole 
south they are 29-8 per cent of the total. Only in 
tlu! populous States of New York, Penn.sylvania, 
and Illinois has the north as many as 100,000 in 
any one State. In the country as a^whole 27‘4 per 
cent live in the cities, while in the south tlie per¬ 
centage is 21-2. Of the large cities Washington, 
the cajutal, has the largest proportion of Negroes 
—94,446 in a total of 331,069. In the western 
part of the country there are very few, less than 
one per cent in Seattle, and only about one-third 
per cent in San Francisco. 

2. Social condition.—Wc have seen that from 
the beginning Negroes came to the country as 
slaves. In Virginia they were not legally and 
technically so designated until 1661. All the 
earlier States provided for slavery. There was 
divi.sion on the subject after the rise of the anti- 
slavery agitation which culminated in the Civil 
War. In some of the States they were theoreti¬ 
cally allowed to hold property, while in others they 
could neither hold property nor borrow money. 
The conditions varied in degree with dili'erent 
economic conditions and varying sentiment. In 
general, the type of slavery was that of the house¬ 
hold chattel slave. On the great plantations they 
were grou})ed in ‘ settlements,’ controlled by ‘ over¬ 
seers,’ and dealt with largely on the group plan. 
The nature of the care and kindly attention 
received by them from the owners and their repre¬ 
sentatives was determined by the principles of 
humanity and the material interests at stake. It 
was generally recognized to be commercially ad¬ 
vantageous to give the slaves a large degree of 
physical care, and as a rule their humanity was 
so far recognized as to leod to providing many 
humane and helpful conditions. On the whole, it 
should be set down as established that physically, 
as well as spiritually, the Negro in the United 
States was far more advantageously situated than 
in Africa in his native condition. Slavery is 
always in some of its feature.s, and in its ba.sal 
idea, inhuman ; and it is beyon<l question that 
there was much relative neglect and not a little 
OToss brutality in the treatment of the Negroes. 
It has been estimated (Ne^ro Year Book, p. Ill) 
that 6200 free Negroes in the country owned 
Negro slaves to the number of 18,000, but the 
estimate may not be well founded. 

It was evident from the beginning that the 


American conscience did not wholly approve of the 
iractice of slavery. Active agitation against it 
>egan early. In legi.slation lUiode I.sland Jed tlm 
way os early as 1652 with a law prohibiting the 
holding in slavery for more than ten years of any 
person, wliite tir blaiik, after he was twenty-four 
years old. Legislation mostly took the form at 
first of prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the States or of limiting it by an import duty. 
By 1776 the sentiment had sulliciently grown for 
the Continental Congress to resolve that ‘ no slave 
he imported into any of the thirteen colonies.’ 
The Constitution <d the United States left within 
the authority of the several States the control of 
slavery and of the importation from one State to 
another ; and the Government aecej)te<l from 
several of the States territory ceded on eoinlition 
‘that no regulations made or to he made by Con¬ 
gress shall tend to emancipate slaves.’ Conflict of 
views and interests involved in the rights and 

t )oIicies with reference to slavery, beginning even 
>efore tlie founding of the Union, grew in severity 
and acuteness. Numerous measures of compro¬ 
mise and temporizing could only delay the culmina¬ 
tion in the Civil War (1861-65), in tlie midst of 
which by proclamation of President Lincoln all 
slaves were emancii)ated (1st Jan. 1863). In 1866 
the abolition of slavery was conlinned by an 
amendment of the Constitution, and under the 
regime of ‘ Reconstruction ’ all the State constitu¬ 
tions were made to conform to this principle, 
which was also made binding in the ‘territories* 
by proclamation of the governors. 

Later amendments to the national Constitution 
sought to remove all disabilities of the freed men 
ami to guarantee to them full and equal rights of 
citizenship. This course, juompted by lofty senti¬ 
mental idealism, nevertheless proved to have out¬ 
run sound statesmanship and practical possibility. 
The ellbrt to confer ininiediati^ and full citizenship, 
with sullVage and possibleotiicial position included, 
upon 1,000,000 men ju.st out of slavery was a 
political and social blunder, working grievous 
wrongs to whites and blacks alike, and the more so 
tliat the federal government had no plan or power 
at the time to provide for the education of the 
freed men in the meaning and responsibilities of 
that citizenship. Within a quarter of a century 
this came to he very widely recognized, so that tlie 
southern States that had by various illegal devices 
prevented, hindered, and nullified the franchise of 
Negroes now began to accomplish the result by 
constitutional amendment, and were supported by 
the federal courts in this course. This was possible 
in pojmlar sentiment, because in the better under¬ 
standing of the dili’erent sections of the country it 
was getting to be generally agreed that the prob¬ 
lems of race adjustment could best be worked out 
in the regions where they e.Kisted and not by 
doctrinaire measures depiuiding for adoption and 
execution upon men with little personal knowledge 
of the actn.al difficulties. Legally the course was 
made possible by avoiding in form all di.stinctions 
based on colour or race, the chief device lieing the 
‘grandfatlier clause.’ Standards of literacy were 
adopted, with the proviso that the inoliihition 
would not apply to those whose grandfatliers liad 
exercised that right, or had served in the armies of 
defence of their State. Thus nearly all whites 
were exempt from the operation of the limiting 
laws. So tlie matter was in process of solution, 
while the gradual and rapid extension of education 
among the Negroes brouglit them into tiie rights 
of full citizenship with hojie for its worthy exer¬ 
cise. Now, however (1916), the final court o( appeal 
has voided these laws and the situation is some¬ 
what chaotic. It seems to be generally agreed 
that some legal means will be found for continuing 
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the method of solution iiuli<^{ited. Two Negroes 
have sat iti the U.S. Senate, both for MiHsissiiipi, 
and twenty have been rej)i(!seiitative.s in Conj;ress 
for a total ttf tliiity five terms. They were from 
ei^ht .soiitiiern Stales. Several hold consular, 
subordiMate diplomatic, and administrative office 
under u])]H)ini immt. In all branches of {government 
serviec; there wcj c, in J914, 22,440, includin*,' some 
doOfJ in tlie army and navy {Negro Year Book, p. 
Ifnff.). 

ft was inevitable that caste custom and race 
prejudice should make and maintain sharp barrier.s 
af^ainst ‘social equality’ for the Ne{,'roes. This 
lias failed in no community where the Nej^roes 
w(>re iircsent in laroe numbers. While many 
iNe{, 0 ()es hav(‘ c.lierished hopes of such ‘ efjuality,’ 
the majority have either never taken much thou<j;ht 
about it or liave recognized the imjmssibility of it, 
and not a f(! w of them have ur^ed its undesirability. 
Once a rnuch-discussed question, it is relatively 
ignored to-day. Beginning about 1880, laws have 
been ena<;ted m many States com])elling thesepara- 
ti(ui of (he raises in i)ublic conveyances, especially 
railway-trains, hotels, theatres, and other public 
buildings, arul in schools. In T'lorida it is even 
illegal for a white to teach in a Negro school, 
and vice varm. Latterly a movement is spread¬ 
ing to segregate the two races in their resi¬ 
dences. 'J'his has long been done by community 
agreement and by regulation of real estate eom- 
pariies in pro])(!i ty deeds ; and, as a rule, normal 
tendem.'ios and race allinities procured general 
grouj)ing according to colour, but not infrequently 
the purchase of pnqierty in white distruits by 
Negroes was embarrassing, and encroachments of 
one race on the other frequently made readjust¬ 
ments necessary. Now the matter has become the 
subject of city legislation, tlie very simple, if uri- 
scientilic, basis usually being the prohibition of a 
member of one race from acquiring property, by 
purchase or rental, within a city block wherein 
more than half the property is already occupied 
by the other race. In certain northern States 
there are towns in which i>uljlic sentiment, M'itli 
mob enforcement, does not iiermit a Negro to live 
at all. 

Miscegenation is prohibited by law in twenty- 
nine of tile States, and social custom renders inter¬ 
marriage between the races rare even where there 
is no legal barrier. In some States the penalty is 
to ‘void’ the marriage, in others to ]mnish the 
violators but not to ‘ void ’ the marriage, while in 
several the marriage is ‘ voided ’ and a penally 
imposed—imprisonment, or line, or both. In .some 
States theollicial issuing the licence is also punished, 
and in some the minister or magistrate combrating 
the marriagm. Lustful and illicit iniscegenatioii is, 
however, lamentably prevalent. There is no 
national dclinition of a Negro, and tlie local and 
State detiiiitions are not uniform. In some provi¬ 
sions any Negro blood constitutes one a Negro, in 
others one-sixteenth, one-eiglitli, and one-fourth 
are the degrees sped lied. The estimate that one- 
fifth of all the Negroes have more or Jess of Negro 
blood eannot he far wrong, and it has the support 
of the 1910 census, whicli showed 20'9 per cent. 
This is an apparent increase in twenty years from 
16’2 ; but in 1890 tlie enumerators were instructed 
to include as mulaltoes only those having one- 
fourth or more of Negro blood, wliereas in 1910 all 
were reported as muiattoes who had any trace of 
Negro blood, and, on the other hand, were ‘not 
evidently full-blood Negroes.’ Enumerators were 
usually ignorant of etliuological distinctions and 
judged merely by superficial appearance or report. 
Thus the apparently rapid rise m the last decade 
is not trustworthy. Ex<;ept for the decade 1860 to 
1870, when there is a drop from 13'2 percent to 


12 per cent, the percentage has risen slowly. In 
comparison with tlie total number of Negroes the 
jiroportion of niulatloes is lowest in the 8 . Atlantic 
States (10'4) ; in New England it is 28‘6, and 
reaches its highest in the Tacilic States (37 3). 
Miscegenation is nearly exclusively of white men 
with Negro women, and thi.s must be one of the 
inlluenccs that account for the distressing number 
of attempted assaults of Negro men on white 
women. 

Negroes have not often sought social relations 
witli tlie w'hito people on the basis of equality, 
although very many of tliem have entertained the 
hope tliat tliis might ultimately come to them. 
Aggressive ellbrts in this direction have, in the 
rare instances, been inspired by the vicious or mis¬ 
guided sentimental influence of white people. In 
the main there is a growing sense of race pride 
and an increasing determination to develop within 
racial lines. Not a few of their owm leaders are 
directing the thought and ambition of the Negroes 
along this line. A growing respect for tlie Negro 
and appreciation of his potentialities and achieve¬ 
ments on (he part of the white race help forward 
tiiis propaganda, and its progress is its guaranty 
of success. It is many years since there was any 
serious discussion of the proposition, once much 
agitated, of deportation or emigration of the 
Negroes. It may be taken as definitely settled 
that the jiresent race of Africans in America will 
work out their destiny in that land, and with pro¬ 
gressively satisfaidory adjustment of the difliculties 
growing out of the occupation of the same territoiy 
by two races held apart by social ami racial anti¬ 
pathies. 

3 . Education and culture.—Prior to emancipa¬ 
tion no systematic provision for the general enlignt- 
enmeut of the Negro was made, and no public policy 
adopted. Various enterprises and movements for 
educating Negroes were undertaken by mission¬ 
ary and philantliropic organizations, and in some 
northern States the public schools were accessible 
to the few Negroes rifsident lliere. So far as pro¬ 
gress was made, it was mainly by the cliorts of the 
slave-owners, members of whose families in many 
cases taught the rudiments of learning to the slaves, 
especially to those to whom were assigned the 
liousehold duties and jicrsonal service. Special 
provision was frequently made for the instruction 
of the slaves during the seasons when there was 
little work to he done. Those wdio were taught 
by w'hite people w'ere able to extend tliat know¬ 
ledge in part to others. A t emamupation not fewer 
than five per cent of the Negroes were able to read, 
and about 10,000 were in public schools ; there were 
four schools for higher education and normal train¬ 
ing; 150 Negro teachers; $50,000 invested in pro¬ 
perty for education; an annual expenditure the first 
year for education of $200,000, of which the Negro 
Year Book (p. 2) claims that $10,000 was given by 
the Negroes. 

Tlie history of education of Negroes since 1863 
reveals jirogressive concern on the part of all parties. 
Large activities are included on the part of mission¬ 
ary and benevolent organizations through whicli 
many millions have been expended and some great 
‘ Funds ’ made permanently available, as the Pea¬ 
body Fund, Slater Fund, Jaynes Fund, and part 
of tne Rockefeller Fund dispensed by the General 
Education Hoard (New York). Negroes have con¬ 
tributed in a way that often manifests heroism, 
insight, and wide vision, and their gifts include 
sojiie very considerable endowments. The extensive 
destruction of material resources by the Civil War 
and the demoralization of all social organizations, 
and the conflict of interests and opinion during the 
period of ‘ Reconstruction ’ (to 1876), left educa¬ 
tional facilities for all, in the south, prostrate and 
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to be built uj) nnew und on lines ratlically dill'erent 
from those that had existed before the War, and 
under cireumstaiiees of exlreiue ditliculty. l*eisonal 
property was nearly all destroyed and realty was 
in dilapidation, while husinesa was either destroyed 
or utterly demoralized. Of the 4,000,000 Negroes 
only a iie^di|^ible number liad either property or 
business, and they had lost the right oi immediate 
dependeivee uiion white people for su])port and 
direction. They had neither the resources nor the 
training for independent development. It was 
lifteen years before systems of free public schools 
were generally established with any measure of 
completeness. While in some of the States the 
ellort was made to keep separate the income from 
school taxation from the two races and to expend 
on each the funds so procured, in most States there 
was no such legal discrimination, and schools were 
established foi all. In luuctical administration it 
was inevitable that the Negro should receive far 
fewer of the all too inadequate facilities so meagrely 
j)rovided. The e(]uij)ment of his schools and the 
length of his scho(jl term were both far below those 
of the whites, and the disparity lias not yet been 
overcome, but by degrees it is being removed, iiot- 
withstauding the fact that far the larger j)art of 
the revenue for the schools comes from tlie white 
people. 'I’his public school system provided in the 
various States has been the greatest of all factors 
in the education of the Negro, b'ifty year.s after 
emancipation (lin;{) Negro illiteracy hud fallen to 
30 j)er cent; there were 1,800,000 pupils in free 
schools; libOO Negroes were engageti in teaching; 
there were 500 colleges and schools for normal 
training ; there hud been in all 3856 college gradu¬ 
ates, of whom more than 1600 Itelong to the lirst 
decade of this century ; $200,000,000 are now in¬ 
vested ill Negro education ; the annual expenditure 
fur tliis purpose amounts to about $13,500,600, of 
which the Negroes themselves are estimated to 
contribute $1,.">00,000 (Negro Year Hook, p. 4). 
The best thought of the nation is now given to 
the task of removing illiteracy and providing ade¬ 
quate training to all. In this work account is 
taken of race and colour only as the.se alVect the 
character and elliciency of methods to be employed 
in reaching the goal of well-trained citizensliip. 
The Freedman’s llureau, which so signally pro¬ 
moted the facilities for Negro edmiation, soon 
ceased to be micded. lu the largo .sums expended 
and in the extensive work aceomiilished by this 
organ iza Li on, and by the philanthropic societies of 
the white friends of the Negro, many mistaken 
aims and methods were employed in an experi¬ 
mental ])eiiod. Not yet has universal agreement 
been reached, hut more and more expert opinion 
suggests, and practical experience approves, voca¬ 
tional training for the majority of Negroes, involv¬ 
ing a large element of industrial and domestic 
instruction and training. Tlie demonstration of 
the value of this method has been signally wrought 
out at the government school for Indians and 
Negroes, Hampton (Va.) Institute, and the Tuske- 
gee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute. The 
former of these is generou.sly supported by the 
National Hoverument and the State of Virginia, 
while the latter Ims attracted the widest interest and 
support on account of the striking personality and 
sound isdom of its President, Booker T. VVa.sh- 
ington (t 1216), so that it now has pro])erty and 
endowment of some $3,000,000 and an annual income 
of $300,000, nunistering to a student body of about 
2000. (Generally in schools for Negroes the inspira¬ 
tional element now plays a large part, cultivating 
ideals for the person and the home, racial and 
national consciousness, and resjx'ct. The purely 
academic training that once played so large a 
part in the tentative ell'orts to educate Negroes is 


increjusingly held to be secondary, while thcie 
no loss of the aim afLer a sound culture. rr«)fes- 
sional training has its place, riieie are reporlvd 
3 .schools of lav', 4 of medicine, 5 of pluirmucy, 17 
agricultural and mechanical schools umler go\ erii- 
ment control and su])j)oit, and 350 private llargely 
Chundi)schools witlinonnal and industrial fcatuics; 
but most of these are .small ami jioorly siniported, 
often rejueseiitiiig more of ambition ami pruh* than 
of solid realization. The cllbrls of Negroes to build 
up institutions of learning haveoilen been pathetic 
intheir pretentiousness ami pitialdein their ])overty, 
hut always inspiring in t heir heroism and idealism. 
A ‘ univensity’ i.s sometimes hardly a gocxl high 
school, and a ‘college’ not infvecjuently begins 
with the juimary classes and does not reach be¬ 
yond the grammar-school grades. 

In spite of all limitations the present is full of 
encouragement. 'I’lie points iionv emphasized in 
the policy w itli reference to public schools are : (1) 
to have the teaching vitally connected with the 
activities of the people ; (2) to inii)rove fatalities ; 

(3) to provide more helpful and clhcient siijiervision ; 

(4) to make the school largely assi.st in the general 
welfare of tlie community. VV'ith reference to 
secondary and high schools the ])olicy includes also ; 

(5) by concentration tolinut the number of schools 
undertaking the highest grades of work and to 
extend the quantity and quality of such w'ork ; (6) 
to increase the linancial resources, which is being 
done by State appropriations, by .special endow¬ 
ments for specific schools, and by the use of the 
income frouj the various Funds referred to above ; 
(7) stricter and more lielpful sujiervision. Five 
agencies co-oj)erate in this MU])ervisi()n- t he Federal 
Government, State governments, religious societies, 
managers of edm^ational funds, and voluntary 
associations of Negro edmialors. 

lu the line arts the Negroes have made no great 
advance, nor as yet demonstrated any striking 
capacity. In music they have a native capacity for 
a peculiar ty])e of mcioily, and they are almost 
universally lovers of music, especially of simple 
stringed instruments and of wind instruments. They 
have become famous for singing w'hat are called 
‘ plantation melodies.’ A few have -won distinction 
with popular songs, and many are prolicient in the 
execution of music. Tliey have done some credi¬ 
table work in art and sculpture. They are pro¬ 
ducing many hooks and publish many nevs spapers, 
generally not of a high order, lu literature they 
have thus far shown best in didactic work and 
e.ssays dealing with social, political, and religious 
subjects. Some of the best works dealing w'ith 
Negro questit)ns have been written by them. Their 
most extcn.sive eil’orts in publication Avork are in 
Sunday sclux)! and ol her religious literature. 

4 . Economic condition.—I’he 1910 census showed 
71 per cent of Negroes over ten years of age engaged 
in useful occupations, including 3,178,554 males 
and 2,013,981 females—a large)’ percentage of the 
whole than is found in any other ela.ss of tlie popu¬ 
lation ; 2,893,674 were employed in agricultural 
jmrsuits, 1,099,715 in domestic and personal service, 
70-1,174 in manufacturing and mechanical labour, 
'125,04.3 in trade and transjxjrtation, 69,929 in pro¬ 
fessional service. The large falling oil in the 
decade of the number in domestic service (224,445) 
is a signilicant feature in the economic and social 
life, inasmuch as in the south this service has been 
rendered almost entirely by Negroes, Incieastdd 
efficiency of the men as bread-wiTincrs, increa.se of 
doinesticity and home-life among t he Negroes, ac¬ 
quisition of homes by them, and the instruction in 
home arts given in the schools ar<j reducing the num¬ 
bers of those who go out in service. 'I’o liow great 
an extent the native African idea of the function 
of the female has been imjiorted into America and 
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lias persisted is indicated by the 1,051,137 females 
reported as in app-icultnral pursuits and the 68,440 
in Tnanufacturinjf and inec.hanical labour. Labour 
unions have Ixsui slow to recognize the Negro, an<l 
in northern Stales j)articularly, where the union 
has had its most extensive ])ower, tliey have greatly 
hindered the <ieveloj)ment of the Negro in the tnides 
of skilled labour. In the south, where immigrants 
are f(iw and unionism less developed, far more 
friendlinesH and encouragement have been found. 
Some of the trades—e.gr,, brick-laying—have been 
nJmost wholly in their hands; and others—c.jgr., 
carpentry—liave been largely open to them. In 
l!)l(), however, the National CouTicil of the American 
h’ederation of Labor unanimously invited Negroes 
and all other races to enter the federation. Nine 
of the sixty most important unions still bar 
Negroes from membership. In 1868 9000 Negroes 
owned their homes, 15,000 worked farms as owners 
or as managers, and 2000 businesses were con¬ 
ducted by tliem. In 1913 they owned 550,000 homes, 
worked 937,000 farms, (ionducted 48,000 business 
houses, and owned jirojierty estimated as high as 
$700,000,000. From 1900 to 1910the value of farms, 
live-stock, tools, etc., increased from less than 
$200,000,000 to nearly $500,000,000. There were 
57 Negro banks with imtre than $1,500,000 of capital 
and wit.h an annual business amounting to about 
$20,000,000—in .s)>ite of the fact that lianking 
among Negroes has been marked by not a few dis¬ 
asters, due Humetiines to dishonesty, more fre- 
rjuently to incompetency, and .sometimes to the 
unfriendly action of other bankers and business 
men. 'I'lu! kinds of bu.siness most popular, in order 
of numbers of businesses, are restaurants and other 
forms of catering, groceries, vending, building and 
contracting, and butchers’ and coal-dealers’ busi¬ 
nesses. The great majority of Negro labourers are 
unskilled and of a low average efficiency. Still 
they constitute, bocau.se of their numbers and do¬ 
cility, a very imjiortant factor in the economic life 
of the country. 

For the most part the homes of the Negroes are 
of a very low quality, with few comforts and poor 
facilities for hygicniit and moral conditions. In the 
country ifistiicts tlicy live largely in small board 
or log houses that are usually untidy and unsani¬ 
tary, except that they are very open. In cities 
thousands of them live in rooms over stables, in 
cheap lujuses built along alleys, and in tenement 
houses, where crowding and filth are very common. 
The results of these conditions are seen in dimin¬ 
ished efliciency in labour, in extensive disease and 
a high death-rate, and in gro.ss immorality. The 
average death-rate among Negroes is about 50 per 
cent liigher than among white.s. One authority 
(W. F. VVillcox, xix. 348) places the Negro 

death-rate at twice that of whites. The diseases 
most disastrous among them are consunqdion, 
pneumonia, nervous diseases, heart diseases, dis¬ 
eases of the bowels, and urinary troubles. Ag¬ 
gressive and intiilligently directed campaigns of 
improvement in tlicso conditions are now being 
made, but the situalion will require much time 
and energy to recover from the long neglect. 

5. Religion and morality.—If by religion one 
means the form of worship, organization, and dog¬ 
matic statement, and by morals the rules and range 
of conduct included under the religious direction 
of the life, then there is no neces.sary connexion 
between the two. In principle, however, religion 
always includes ethics. It stimulates and educates 
the (ionscience, but it does not directly inform the 
ethical judgment. Religion itself is subject to, 
and demands, education, interpretation, extension. 
The (iarlier movements of religion have reference 
only to the soul’s relation to the spiritual environ¬ 
ment (God), and include the personal relations of 


man to man in the social group only as the group 
is conceived to be related to the spiritual environ¬ 
ment as a whole. It is a later development that 
recognizes that the worship of God <;oiisists in doing 
Ilis will in a personal society. laiter .still imm 
come to recognize that their relation to God places 
them in ethical relation to all personal beings. 
Many, failing to recognize these jwinciples, have 
severely criticized the Negro’s religion as being 
non-moral, and think of it with c.ontenipt. As a 
rule the Negro has not yet gone very far in dis¬ 
covering that the religious emotion is to find expres¬ 
sion in the rational direction of the life in human 
relationships, so as to realize the will of God in a 
righteous and loving personal order. Hence his 
morality represents a crude and undeveloped stage 
of religious ethics. The civil and criminal Jaws of 
the United States are designed for the stage of 
civilization reached by the white race, or for the 
restraint of the Negro race within limits a])proved 
by the white race from their own, and not from the 
Isegroes’, Btand])oint. For most Negroe.s, there¬ 
fore, very many of these laws have no ethical signi¬ 
ficance and seem to them, when they know tljeni 
at all, to be conventions of the dominant ra(!e to 
interfere with the Negroes’ normal activities. And 
the administration of these laws, almost wholly hy 
the white race, manifests a rigidity and a severity, 
often an injustice, hy no means calculated to ins]>ire 
respect anti ready obedience in the w'eaker people. 
Laws are sometimes called for in a community only 
hy reason of the prevalence of tlic Negro, aud are 
enforced only with refereuei^ to him. Then there 
are white men who exj>loit the weakness an<l ani¬ 
malism of the Negro for the sake of base gain and 
thus augment some of his easiest vices, bringing 
him under the condemnation of tluj law. The social 
sin of white men with hhuik women, the lewd influ¬ 
ences of much theatrical and other advertising, 
the corrupting suggestiveness of many of the 
amusements provided for them all serve to arouse 
the viler passions of the Negroes, wlio, wanting 
the restraints of enlightened jiulguierit and estab¬ 
lished self-control, are led on to criminal j>raetiecs. 
The multiplication of laws in a society of growing 
complexity adds to tlie violations, among whites 
as well as hlacks. All these things must be taken 
into account in judging the records of crime and 
vice in a i)eople as yet at a backward sta^e of the 
road from savagery to Christian civilization. Of 
prisoners to each 100,000 of population in 1904 
there were among whites 77, among Negroes 278. 
In the north the figures were 83 aud 743, in the 
south 40 aud 221. All the figures show decrease as 
compared with J890. Negroes had a lower rate 
than any immigrants ex(;ept Poles. In major 
offences the Negroes were surpassed by all foreigners 
except Irish and Germans. It is gratifying to note 
thatlynchings, of whites and Negroes, declined from 
1908 (7 white and 93 black) to 1913 (1 white and 51 
black), the lowest number since naiords have been 
kept (twenty-nine years). Petty crimes of Negroes 
against members of tlieir own race, unle.ss they 
disturb the community, do not usually result in 
arrests, and even gross evils often escape ollicial 
notice. This is especially true of social sins. 

Evils most prevalent among the race and most 
harmful are indolence, theft, diiinkenness, gam¬ 
bling, and sexual sins. Much is to be said in 
mitigation of the Negro’s guilt in tliese vices, but 
the fact remains that they arc widely prevalent. 
Theft is violation of ownership, hut in a tribal 
regime and under the conditions in Africa, where 
there is relatively little of exclusive ownership, the 
rights of projicrty cannot be distinctly in conscious¬ 
ness ; and a keen consciousness of individual person¬ 
ality is a condition of high regard for personal 
property aud personal rights of all sorts. This 
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consciousness is not yet highly developed in the 
Negro. After his eniancijmtion tltere were those 
who definitely taught tlie Negro that the wealth 
in tlie south was his creation, and that he had an 
essential right to as much of it as he could safely 
appropriate. The large measure of inequality 
which the Negro suffers in the social and economic 
life gives him some ground for reasoning that he 
may seek by all means to equalize the ‘ goods ’ of 
life. And poverty gives a strong imjmlse to theft. 

Drunkenness is augmented by the ^reed of whites 
who exj)loit the weakness of the Negro for base 
rofit. Negroes are not often allowed to ow’u 
rink saloons, and in 1910 only 6.5‘2 were in their 
hands. The necessity for protection from drunken¬ 
ness ainon^ Negroes has been a strong factor in 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants in the 
south, now practically universal in rural seetions 
and rapidly heeoniing so in tlie cities. State jno- 
hibition liaving been adopfed by ten of the 
States. 'I’he bad conditions tif living must also be 
chargeable with much of the vice found among 
Negroes. 

Influences of the primitive animism of Africa 
are abundant in the sujierstitions and religious 
notions of the American Negro. The voo(/oo, 
usually called hoodoo in the United State.s, in its 
grosser forms has nearly disaj>near<'d, but there 
are iniMcr forms of fear of subtle influences by 
spiritual powers, and of persons supposed to be on 
rapjiort with tiiose powers, to l>e found on all 
hands. A modilied form of witchcraft is met with, 
and a mild type of the medicine-man with his 
occult powers, presumably connected with some 
herb or concoction, has great influence witli many. 
Gliosts are very real to most Negroes. Cliarins 
are trusted or feared, and dniams are often signi¬ 
ficant of divine eoinmunications or of messages 
from departed friends or enemies. 'Iflie ‘evil ey(U 
can sometimes arouse the utmost terror. Unusual 
natural jihenomena arouse an awesome sense of 
the supernatural and sometimes create great con¬ 
sternation. The behaviour of animals suggests to 
the Negroes superior and subtle intelligence, and 
awakens a feeling of uneannineas that almost 
approaches a belief in spirit-possession. Certain 
aspects of death are especially terrible, ami the 
Negro is usually very fearful of cemeteries at night. 
Idolatry is jiractically unknown. Forms of spirit¬ 
ism jjrevalent among white people in America and 
Europe are little known by the Negroes. Their 
superstitions have afl'ected the folkhue of the 
whites, many of whom share some aspects of them. 

Prior to emancipation the religious life of the 
Negro was cared for largely in the patriarchal 
way, the masters taking such interest in it and 
malcing sucii provision for it as their own religious 
sense prompted. Along with this were the white 
ministers, who often took the deepest interest in 
the religions welfare of tlie slaves; local religioii.s 
workers; missionary organizations with such elforts 
as the conditions permitted ; and e.speeially 
preachers and pious women among the Negroes 
themselves, usually illiterate but often with im¬ 
posing personality and genuine goodness, giving 
them unlimited power for (comfort and instruction 
in righteousness. For the most part their ehurch- 
momhersliip was in the same organizations with the 
white Christians, a special part of the buildings for 
worship, u^ ually galleries, being set apart for their 
use ; but in tlie cities some very large and powerful 
Negro churches were built up, over which in some 
cases white pastors presided with love and ability. 

It is at once an evidence of the essentially re¬ 
ligious disposition of the Negro and a testimony to 
the religious interest of the whites that in 1863 
there Avere more than 500,000 communicant church 
members, and that with 550 separate local church 


organizations they OAvned j*roj)crty to the extent 
of $1,000,000. Far the largei p;u t of t he Christ¬ 
ians among them have l>ei;n jdenlilied Avith the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations, 'riiesc Avere 
the most numerous in the soutii, and Avere tlie 
most aggressive bodies, giving imicli energy (x) 
missionary evangelism, and demanding les.s of 
education and culture in their converts, and es¬ 
pecially in candidates for the ministry. Since the 
Civil VVhir Congregatiuiijvlists and the otlier leading 
denominations from tlie north liave laboured ex- 
tensivt'ly among them, but liave not much modilied 
the popular hold of the Baptists and JMethodists. 
Uomaii Catholicism would he ex])ccted to have 
found in the emotionalism and su]»tMstltion of the 
Negro, his love of display and ceieuiony, and his 
rich imagination, to which symbolism so readily 
appeals, a most fruitful tiehl ; but only in the 
States, Maryland and J^ouisiana (diicily, Avhere 
Homan Catiiolics Avere numerous and powerful 
have any <!on.si<lerahle riumhers of Negroes been 
identilietl witli tliat Church, and then l>y no means 
in prnjiortioii to the opportunities. Nol withstand¬ 
ing exhortations of tiishojis and resolutions of 
couneils, Homan Catholics liave not until quite 
recently seemed greatly eoneerned to Avin the 
Negroes. Several societies are now interested, 
and ‘a speidal “ Uutliolie Jioard of Mission VV'ork 
among Colored l*eoj»le since 1907 has sought to 
cultivate interest and provide fiimls for tliis [mrpose. 
A Homan Catholic authority {CK xii. 629) claims 
‘200,000 to ‘225,000 Catholic Negroes, but. the idaim 
is not sujtported by the government census. The 
latest available religious statistics of the census 
are for 1906, Avhen there Avere reported 5375 
eliurehes, and 477,720 communicants alliliated with 
white denomination.s. I'liis inclusion with white 
organization refers to their general connexion, and 
not to local organization, in whiidi tliey are nearly 
all in separate congri'-gatious. fl’hu great bulk of 
these (30<S,551) are in tlie Methodist ICpiscopal 
('hurch. All are Frotestanls excejit 36 congrega¬ 
tions of Homan Catholics Avit h 38,235 communicants. 
Of independent Negro derioniinntioiis, all Protest¬ 
ant, the census enumerates 17 with 32,985 con¬ 
gregations, 3,779,681 communicants ; ‘2,261,667 were 
Baptists, organized in the ‘ National Convention,’ 
and 1,400,060 belong to one or another of several 
Methodist bodies. I'he rest are distributed among 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and others. In 
1913 it Avas comi)uted that the Negroes had alto¬ 
gether 46,600 congregations with 4,300,066 com¬ 
municants, 41,006 iSunday schools Avitli 2,206,000 
|»upil8, and church pro]»erty valued at .$70,000,000. 
They have 27 schools teaddrig theology, extensive 
j)uhlishing plants for Sunday hcIjooI and other 
religious literature, a large number of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and a growing number of 
Young Women’s Christian Assoeiation.s, and almost 
innuruerahle scmi-religiouH social and benevolent 
organizations and brotlierhoods and sisterhoods, 
for Avhieii they have a great fondness. The larger 
denominations among tliein have organized foreign 
mission Avork, conducting missions in Africa. In 
proportion to their numbers, and taking account 
only of outward attachment to organized Christ¬ 
ianity, the Negroes c.onstitute decidedly the most 
religious element in the population of the United 
States. 

The wor.ship of the Negro is characterized by a 
high degree of emotionalism, Avhicli diminishes 
with education and the restraints of culture. 
Music i»lays a large part in the worsliip, where 
the singing is remarkable for its j)eisuasive melody 
and subtle, almost hypnotic, influeni^e over the con¬ 
gregations. Tlioir bodies move ivitli tlie rhythm, 
and it is easy for a skilful leader to sway them in 
mass. The preaching is dramatic, imaginative, 
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and powerful in cnndional appeal. They liav 
developed honn; of lli<- yreate.^L puJpiL oratorH i 
Anieriean lii-^lory, .nid (he more enlij^hteiied o 
these luive f inj u'-ii (ly h' eii lieartl with enthu.-^icasu 
and ajiprecia(ii»ri al wliiLc', conlerences ;«.iid coaven 
tions, wlnue rliey are often present to make appeal, 
for 8ymj)a(liy and fund.H lor worthy enterju'ise.s 
There is ylowing' co-operation between tlje mis 
sionary an<l hfuievolent orj^anizations of the twi 
races for the reli;,;ioas and moral elevation of tlr 
Nc;^o-oeH, and solid advanc,eH are being made in tin 
Hobriety, dignity, and intelligence of their worship 
Severalof tlndr leaders are already men of si»lendic 
education, a high degree of cniture, ami sonm 
moral life ami inlluenc.e, 

6. Summary and appraisement.—(1) In tin 
United States theie is found tJie only large groiij 
(d' Negioos yet re.scued from lieathenism and se 
forward on the r<md to civilization, now living 
under conditions that contain the pr<jmis(? «»f con 
tinned arnl aex-elerating advam^e. (U Whirnec.k 
{Outline, of a iUst. <f Prot. Minsions^ 

Kdinburgh and London, 19U(i, ]). 194) calls attention 
to tht! fact that in the American ISegroes tiiere i; 
much the largest groiijt anywhere in motlern time! 
rescmed from heathenism and brought into tlu 
Christian (duindi. The experience of success and 
failure here allords important material for the 
study of the methods oi missionary work elsc*- 
Avhere, especially of work in Africa, when; there 
is so niucli of basal similarity in the siihjects to he 
won and devidoped. Ail who would work at the 
problem of the N(!groin Afriiia should take account 
of the history of the Negro in America. 

(2) There are many Hympathotic friends of the 
Negro who share the thought that his capacity for 
development has not yet been fully determined. 
It is not true that (lie enlightened leadersliip 
among Negroes has been almo.st wholly by men 
witli admixture of u bite l>loo(l (PPr^\ loc. cit.), hut 
too many of the leaders liave been men of mixed 
race for us to he able yet to aIHrrn that the Negro 
has shown capsicity for sixflkdent education, initia¬ 
tive, and resom'ce to be cajm.lde of a native and 
independent realization of the ideals of (’hristian 
eulturt;. 

(3) 'riicre yet remain in the United States many 
problems of social, ecronomic, and religions organiza¬ 
tion and adjustment, hut the Negro is delinitedy 
estalilished as an element in the life of the country, 
and Ills destiny lies along the lines of separate 
race development, with the cultivation of a worthy 
r.ace consciousness, respect, and ideal. On puicly 
theoretical gx'ounds many argue that amalgamat ion 
must he t he hnal solution of race problems, especi¬ 
ally in a purely democratic social organism to wliich 
all cjiste distinctions an; essentially re]mgnant (cf. 
Mec.klin, Ueuiorrav tj <vntl liace Friction) ; bxit, 
history, the j)roseMt tendencies in the United 
Slates, in S, .America, and in S. Africa, ami tlie 
deei>or io.sliimts of race division all ojxpose the 
amalgaimil ion t heory. 

(4) Muiual understanding and symf)athy be¬ 
tween w hites and blacks in tlie United States are 
making rapid progress. There is no intelligent 
sympiithy with a brutal ftook that had a wide 
circulation by means of glaring advertisement and 
agency promotion aixd for a while exerted a per¬ 
nicious inlluencc, <*onten(ling that the Negro is not 
a member of the human family at all but a soulless 
brute, nor with oi her nnfruunlly but less despicable 
works. Tt is coming tr> he recognized aud ajxpreci- 
ated that the two raee.s are to live together and 
that neither can without the other gain the goal of 
civilizatioti and national ideals. 

Litbiiatiikk. —There are numcroijH works dealing'with various 
phases of this suliject and the mitnher is growing. Besides in 
works of general reference the facts arc to be sought mainly in 


the volumes of the United States Oensus Reports, in the 17 vols. 
ol tljfc AllanUi Unii’ersity I'ublicaLions, and iji the Af(jro Year 
Haul.:, Tti.-ikegoe, ; facts and disciKssions will be found 

well co^'ered l>,v the following Hflected list: H, K. Carroll, 
/{/‘h'ljuiun AtaJiHticH of the f'tiih ii States, New York, 1916 ; H. P. 
Douglass, Christian IlMonstrur.limi in tin' Sout/i, Jir>.sl,oii, i!)09 ; 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Sliuiy nf the jVis/rn Pn>hlrins {^-Atlanta 
I'intK Puh. :i |lh;i.'.l). The i\'e<jni Church (-ih. S Social 

ami I'hysical (hjiitiilnnis of Nci/rors in Cities ( = ih. 2 [ 1897 |), and 
J'he Souls oj Itliuk Polk, tJhicago, 19().'j; D. Fraser, The Puture 
n/ dyr/iia, London, 1911; M. Helm, The Upward Path, New 
York, lini!); F. L. Hoffman, Race Trails and Tendencies of the. 
Aiacrican Aegro, New York, 190(1; G. B. Jackson and D. W. 
Davis, The Imlustrial History of the Negro Pace in the 
Richmond, 1911; H. H. Johnston, The Aegru in the New World, 
New York, 1907 ; J. M, Mecklin, Dcmocrai'jj and Pace Friction, 
New York. 1914; G. S. Merriam, The Negro and the Natvm, 
do. 190(1; E. G. Murpliy, J'robLems of the Present South, do. 
1904; F, F. Noble, The Rcjlonpt.ion of Africa, do. 1899; H. 
W. Odum, Social and Mental Trails of the Negro, do. 1910; R. 
P-Attac^on/The, Negroandhis Needs, do. 1911 ; W. H. Tliomas, 
The American Negro, do. l.OOl; B. T. Washington, Story of 
the Nrgro, do. 1909, 'The Future of the American Negro, Boston, 
1899, The, Negro in Pusiness, do. 1907, tip J non Slaccnj, New 
York, 1900, Working noth the Hands, do. 1904 ; W. D. 
Weatherford, Negro Life, in the South, do. 1910, Present 
Forces in Negro Progress, do. 1912 ; G. W. Williams, Hist, of 
the Negro Race, do. 1889. \V. O. (.!aRVER. 

NEMESIS.—See Fate (Greek and Koraan). 

NEO-CYNICISM.—We know that the Cyni¬ 
cism of Aiitisthcnes and liis immediate followers 
was gradually absorbed in Stoicism (.see ('VNICS 
Stoics), and that, after Chrysijipus (t 200 B.C.), 
unimportant, sporadic manifestations aside, it dis- 
.pjiearcd from history till tlie 1st cent. A.li, Me.an- 
while jirofound changes had overtaken the Medi¬ 
terranean peof>Ies, wlio, as a re.sult, evinced a new 
attitude towards fundamental questions of religion 
mid conduct. In particular, traditional restraints 
if civic or racial institutions, beliefs, and customs 
(vere weakening, thanks to the association of men 
out of every nation under heaven ’ (cf. Ac 2) in 
populous co.smopolitan centres like Kome, Alex- 
.lulria, Corinth, and even -lernsalem. Bereft of 
.iicient supports by dcnutioualization, many ap- 
)roach(;d tlie prohJcins of conduct and destiny as 
ndividuals, no longer as citizens. I'hus, the con- 
teption of life as a warfare ~]>o.ssihiy tlu; germ of 
,he ‘(.diureh militant’—began to assert itself. 

The l)ond that formerly kept devotion f:eiitore<I upon the 
;itv or the (rihe, upon the gens or tlie family, was broken. In 

* of the .ancient social gro(]pH commuiiilieH of initiates came 

existence’ (E. (Jumont, Les Religions orientalcs dans le 
>a<tanisine rotnain'^, Paris, 1909, p. 42, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, 

.. 27). 

‘iety, a personal aspiration, replaced loyalty, a 
(ocio-political virtue. Hellenic intellectualism, 
nave and curious towards theory, waned a.s practi- 
;al issues gained urgency. Morals ousted meta- 
ihysies ; belief, often in the form of superstition, 
iciipsed logic. The masses desired assurance of 
inmortality; tlie dlite sought an ‘inner’ life 
vhorein they could esca])e tliis present evil world, 
n both cases the state of the ‘ soul ’ became the 
uestion of the day. Accordingly, from Seneca (c. 
B.c.-A. D. f>5), Mnsonius Kufus (ll. A.D. 53-81), and 
)io of X'ruso (c. A.D. 40-117), wlien Stoics aspired 
lore and more to he ‘physicians of the soul,’ 

' e Cynic element in their teaching re asserted 
, lelf. The Neo-Cynics, at once j)roducts and 
vidences of this condition, embodied a special 
base of general tendencies whicli were sw’eepiug 
er the Homan world as a whole. Thus tliey form 
,n aspect of a social and spiritual movement rather 
ban a philosophical school of the Hellenic type. 

I. History. — When Stoicism reached Home 
.>ate.s, 159 B.c. ; Diogenes of Seleucis, 155 B.C. ; 
’ametius, client of Scipio African us, c. 142 B.C. ), 

. was a complete system theoreti(;ally, and there- 
)re ready to accommodate itself to Homan needs, 
lie version taught by Paiiaetius emixhasized ojficia, 
r the duties of station to be rendered as proper 
irvice by every good citizen (cf. Cicero, de Off. ii.). 
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The harshness of tlie ori/^niial was thus softened by 
adjustment to the calls of active citizenship, and 
the Cynic element of rij^oiistic individualism fell 
into the background. iSevertheless the moral 
‘inwardness’ of the system, Cynic in origin, re¬ 
mained, as Marcus Aurelius saw long after (viii. 
49, 56, ix. 133): 

‘Remember that your Inner Self ia inexpujfnable, when once 
it rallies to itself and consistenLly declines to act aj^iimst its 
will, even tlioiiyli tbc defiance may be irrational, llow much 
more then, when its judi^ment in rational and made with cir¬ 
cumspection V Therefore the mind free from passions is a 
citadel: man has no sironjjer fortress to which lie can fly for 
refuge and remain impregnable. ... To my moral will my 
neigtibour’s will is as completely unrelated as his breath is or 
his flesh. Re we ever so much made for one anollnir, our 
Inner SeR es have each their own sovereign rights: otherwise 
my neighbour’s evil might become my evil, which is not Uod’s 
good pleasure, lest another have power to undo me.’ 

‘ You are part of a social whole, a factor necessary to complete 
the sum : therefore your every action should help to complete 
the social life. Any action of yours that does not tend, directly 
or remotely, to this social end, dislocates life and infringes its 
unity. It is an act of sedition, and like some separatist doing 
what he can to break away from civic accord ’ ((}. II. Rendall, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Uitnsd/y Ivondon, 18ytf, pp. 
120, 123, 133). 

The history of Koman Stoicism is a record of the 
conflict between these two authoritative calls. In 
the time of Caligula, and again after A.D. 96, the 
former prevailed with the ISeo-Cynics, whose 
go.spel had been foresljadowed, in turn, by Q. 
Sex tins, tliu teacher of Seneca, in the last years of 
the Principate of Augustus. This development 
was gradual. Kven during republican times Q. 
yKlius Tuhero (c. 118 R.C.), C^. Mucius Scjcvola (c. 
95 B.C.), P. Kutilius Kufus [c. 92 li.C.), and CHjfeci- 
ally M. Porcus Cato (95-48 R.C.), followed the 
Cynic ideal in public us well as in personal all'airs. 
In the next generation Horace (fl. 41-8 R.c.)advert8 
not merely to tin? civic dutifulness of the Stoics 
{Ep. I. i. 16f.), but also to their (’ynic ‘inward¬ 
ness’ {Carm. HI. iii. If.). This rigorism steeled 
the saints and martyrs of the ‘ opposition ’ under the 
Ca^sarH (cf. 11. Schiller, Gesc.lt. desrbm. Kdiserrcichs 
unter der Regicr'uvg dcs Nero, Berlin, 1872, p. 666 f. ; 
G. Boissier, L'Opposition sous les Cesar^, I’ari.s, 
1905); its drift towuirds abandonment of a theory 
that placed nature above man, and towards ex¬ 
clusive emphasis uj)on consistency of conduct, is 
made plain by Persius {Sat. iii. 66 f.). Kxtant 
literary references sulhce to show the extraordinary 
persistence of the ‘Cynic sect’—from (hUigula 
(A.i). 41) till Justinian (A.D. 530). The main body 
of information is furnished by Seneca (II. 55), 
Epictetus (11. 120), Lucian (11. 180), and Euschius 
(11. 330). Further references, among otliers le.ss 
important, are found in Plutarch (11. 100), Dio 
Chrysostom (II. 110), Justin Martyr (11. 150), Tatian 
(fl. 166), Aulus Gelliu.s, Athenagoras and Galen 
(11. 175), Dio (Jassius (11. 220), 'rertullian and Philo- 
stratus (d. ‘230), Julian ‘the Apostate’ and Amnii- 
anus Marcelliuus (11, 361), John Chrysostom (ll. 
400), Augu.stiiie (tl. 420), Damascius (11. 520), Sim¬ 
plicius (ll. 533), and Suidas. But, to all intents and 
purposes, the movement attained its crests immedi¬ 
ately after tlie death of Nero and, again, under 
the Aritonines. 'I'hereafter, it appears to have 
been absorheii gradually into Christian monachism 
(cf. E. Hatch, The Injluence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christirin Church {IJL, 1888), 
London, 1890, lect. v. f, ; St. Paulinus of Nola, 
Ep. XXV.). The first onset is represented by 
Demetrius, associate of Seneca (fl. 71). Between 
him and the Antonine group w'e have Epictetus, 
who, although a Stoic in theory, was deeply affected 
by Cynicism in practice; and Dio Clirysostom, 
who seems to have adopted Cynic ways in life, 
althougli he was an eclectic in philosophy ; while, 
in tlie reign of Hadrian, Ginoinaus of Gadara 
flourished. But, thanks to Lucian, the representa¬ 
tives of the sect whom we know best are its saint, 


Demonax (11. 14.5-160), and its part-jirophet, part 
charlatan, l’ert;grinus Proteus (.self-iiuniolateil, 
165), both in the AiiDjiiine period. In ;ul<lition, it 
is eviiient from the frequent references in con¬ 
temporary literature that numerous Cynic mission¬ 
aries traversed the emjiire, preaching to the masses, 
and standing much in the same relation to them 
as did the Stoic ‘ private chajdains ’ or ‘ house 
philosophers’ to the educated minority. Tlie very 
names of the great majority of these peripatetic 
exliovters have been lost—qtossibly two score, 
capable of historical proof, have been transmit ted 
to us. It is evident, however, that, like votaries 
of similar movements always (cf., e.g., W, Benett, 
Jleligion and Free Wdl, (Jxford, 1913, p. 204 f.), 
they ran the entire gamut of human nature, from 
authentic culture and sincere devotion to insolent 
sliam or arrant rascality, 

2. Teaching.—Tlie ('ynic disciples of Socrates 
were oversliaclowed b}' the original constructive 
philoso|»liy of Plalo and Aristotle, Hence their 
pragmatic sterility was at otlds witli an age 
interested vitally in ]»o.sitive thought. In sliort, 
the intellectual genius of the time surmounted 
their sectarianism. Similarly, civil autonomy in 
Greece did not pass away till the school had iieen 
active for two generations, and, even then, fresh 
memories of a glorious past, rooted in }>iide of 
citizenship, gave the lie to anti-social ira^fj-ricxla. 
Moreover, thecluims of citizenship acquired a new 
lease of life at Jloiiie. So the gospi l of revolt, 
unsujqiorted by actual aspiration, faded away. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of the ‘wise man’—one 
sufficient to himself, and this dcfensihly — had 
been set forth, and was destined to resurrection in 
liie time. Imniensc social displacements occurred 
-luring the four centuries between tlie liattle of 
(ffiieronea and the invasion of Britain by Claudius. 
Nowhere were they more conspicuous than in 
))hilosophy and civic patriotism. The one had 
sunk to the level of antiquarian exegesis or, worse, 
of prulitable trade ; tlie other had ceased to furnish 
an absorbing career, so tliat men grew importunate 
for a ‘way of life.’ 'i’hus the ideal of the ‘wise 
man ’ regained vitality, because it rebuked the 
conventional trifling of the schools, and promised 
norms for jiersoiial conduct. Philosophically, 
•onatus in suo esse perseverandi ajipearing the sole 
recourse, in wagnis voLuisse sat est came to be the 
core of teacliing. Brielly, jihilosophy ceased to be 
systematic or scieritilic, and assumed a purely 
disciplinary aspect. Man must turn to correction 
of tlie soul, ill order that he may secure release 
from the ills of nature ami society. Hence a class 
of professional (and therefore narrow) moralists 
apjxiuied, preaching counsel and reproof. They 
ile.scrietl a divine element in the human spirit, 
whereby the ‘ wdse man ’ becomes the ‘messenger 
f God’ upon earth. As exenijilars, they even 
professed to fullll a mediatorial office. For, the 
conditions of the moral life being entirely internal, 
the end is quite fbiov —to heconie one’s true self, it 
ia necessary to discover this self in self. Accord¬ 
ingly, an iiieommunicahle indifference to all that 
is distinctively human in common life constitutes 
ethical iierfection or, at least, attainnient. The 
exercise of reason is inWi^—facere dor.ctphilosophia 
non dicere. The great wisdom is to develop self to 
the point where nothing remains to be willed. 
Itenuiiciation affords the means. A man must 
therefore examine himself, experience remorse, 
and exhibit penitence, to the end tliat he may 
acliieve the perfect peace of indepeTident isolation. 
As a rule, then, the necessary activities of the 
average citizen must he escheweil, and this is as 
true of national religion and current esteems in 
good conduct as of the most disreputable vices o» 
meaningless foibles. 
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The c«)nclition of a society whore s[>iritnal apathy 
and gross matcrialiHin wt;le prevalent gave point 
and power to exaggerated preaching of obvious 
moral truths, with its trick of f>ainting two pictures, 
one all hla<;k, the other all white, ana setting them 
in melodramatic contrast. 

‘Their eriLir:i^m of the snoiet,v to which the}’ belong and of all 
its institutions and modes of aotion and thought, attracts atten¬ 
tion bv tlie very violeiif:*; and extravagance of the form in 
which iiiey present it. And the neglected truth or half-truth, 
which tticy thrust into exclusive prominence, gradually hcgiiis 
hy tiieir meaiiH to gain a hold of the miridB of oUhtk, forces 
tlieiii to reconsider tiieir cherished prejudices, ami so lead.s to a 
real advance’ Cl-1- Ciaird, The t'nolutum oj Theology in the Greek 
Thilosophers, Glasgow, 1904, ii. 60 f.). 

Here the Neo-Cynics were strong, like their pre¬ 
decessors ; tliey did not spend tlnnr ‘genitis in 
trying to regenerate a form of social ami political 
life which mankind had outgrown’ {ih. p. 68). 
Nevertheless, even at its best, in Ejiictetus, the 
doctrine corroded all particular ties, and deserved 
to be called a parasite ujion the society which it 
repudiated. In fundamental princijile it was 
intensely anti-social. Hence what has been said 
of the early Cynics liolds of the Latest representa¬ 
tives of the sect: 

‘They appealed largely to the poor, and most men were prob¬ 
ably revolted by t heir roughness arui tiieir neglect of the ordi¬ 
nary decorums and c<)urte.sieH of life, rather than attracted by 
the nobility and manliriese inherent in tiieir teaching’ fW. W. 
Tarn, Antigonoa Gonatas, Oxford, lOia, p. 30; cf. cli. viii.). 

Finally, it may he said that the alleged influence 
of the Neo-(^ynics u[*on the develo|)nient of Chri.st- 
ian <loctrine i.s not- }>roven, although the presence 
of some of the forces destined to produce Christian 
rigorism is ajiparent enough. 
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Gesch. der griech. Ethi’k, Leipzig, 1911, ii.; C. Martha, Les Mora- 
listes sous I'Empire, romain, Paris, 1K64 ; T. Ketm, Rom und 
die Chrislentum, Berlin, 1881; H. Schiller, Gesch. der rom. 
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Rome sous les Sttvt’res, Paris, 1880; G. Boissier, La Religion 
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NEO-HEGELIANISM. — Neo-Hegelianism is 
a title which has been given to that current of 
thought inspired hy Hegel and the idealists of 
Germany which began to make itself felt in 
British and American philosophy in the third 
quarter of the Ifltli century. 

I. Chief thinkers,—Before attempting to eluci¬ 
date the sources and general significance of the 
movement, we may refer briefly to Kome of the 
individual thinkers more immediately connected 
with it. As regards its origination three names 
have a claim to he regarded as outstanding : James 
Hutchison Stirling (1820-1900); Thomas Hill Green 
(I8.‘10-82), Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford; and Edward 
Caird (1835-1908), Professor of Moral l^hilosopliy 
in the University of (xlasgow, and Master of Balliol 
(’ollege, Oxford. Stirling’s work, The Secret of 
Hegel, published in 1805, may be said to have 
revealed for the first time to the English public 
the significance and import of Hegel’s idealistic 
philo.sophy. Green in 1874 juihlislieii Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise of Hiiinan Nature, in the course 
of wliich he subjected the wlioh; English tradition 
in philosophy to criticism ; and he left at his death 
an almost completed work entitled Trolr.gomcna to 
Ethics, in which is contairu!(l a groundwork of 
idealistic metapliysics, the positive basis for his 
earlier criticism, (.’aird published two successive 
critical studies of Kant in 1878 and 1889, in which 
he derived from Kant’s ‘ Ideas of Reason ’ the out¬ 
line of a inetaphysic which is essentially Hegelian 
and which furnished a basis for contributions 
to other departments of tliought, especially the 
philo.sojihy of religion and the history of (xreek 
philosoiihy. Other men of importance at the begin¬ 
ning of the movement were John Caird (1820-98), 
brother of the above, who belongs to the first 
generation of the scliool and whose Introduction to 
the Philo.wphy of Keligion was published in 1880 
and his Fumla.menta.l Ideas of Christianity po.st- 
humously in 1899; then a little later Richard 
Lewis Nettleship (1846- 92), Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, a pupil of Green, whose small outputof pub¬ 
lished work bore no relation to the magnitude of his 
inllueiKte; and William Wallacie (1844-97), a scholar 
of great attainments and an unusually luminous 
and imaginative pliilosophical writer, who suc¬ 
ceeded Green at Oxford and published expositions 
of Hegel’s thought and translations from his works. 
Among living writers and teachers the number of 
those whose bent of thought follows the tendency 
in greater or less degree is very large. Perhajis 
the most representative of them are E. H. Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and, in America, W. T. Hams. 

These are a few of the exponents. But, to be 
just to the eoinjiass of the movement, it is neces¬ 
sary to rememher two further sets of names: on 
the one hand, leaders of tliought belonging to the 
period before it took its rise, who played a part 
in the eventual turning of English-speaking pliilo- 
sopliers in the direction of Continental id(jalism, 
such men, e.g., as Jowett and Eerrier and William 
Hamilton, Coleridge, Emerson, and Carlyle; on 
the other hand, among contemporary teachers and 
writers, besides the large nuiniier who acknow¬ 
ledge their aflinity with the Neo-Hegelian ten¬ 
dency, we must rememher the very many more who 
make their departure from the school the begin¬ 
ning of their own teaching, and are so far witliin 
its sphere of influence tliat they are under constant 
necessity of criticizing its ideas. If Ave take the 
positiA-^e and the negative influence of the movement 
together into account, we shall probably find tliat 
no other way of thinking sends its roots so deep or 
extends its ramifications so far in the philosophy 
of the English-speaking world at the present 
time. 
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2. Rise of Neo-Hegelianism.—No mere chronicle 
of adherents witli an enumeration of their uorks 
and a statement of their external ])hiloKO}>hical 
allinities ever explains a philosopliical movement. 
We must see it in its inception. In order to see 
Neo-Hegelianism in its inception we have to con¬ 
sider {a) the general state of culture in Kngland 
from the beginning of the century till the time 
when it ap]ieared, roughly, during the sixties and 
early seventies, for the nio\ernent was the out¬ 
come of that culture ; {b) the Continental develop¬ 
ment in philosophy, for the movement springing 
from this English source found stimulus and guid¬ 
ance in Herman idealism. Tt was, in fact, an elVort 
of the English philosophical mind to use the results 
of that idealism upon problems which Ihiglish 
thought, art, and life had created during the first 
decades of the century. 

(a) English culture before its incejdion .—English 
culture in the time of Green, Caird, Stirling, and 
the others referred to was fitted to lead any re¬ 
flective mind in the direction which these minds 
took. A little earlier—in the period of the rise 
of our English romantic jioetry and of romantic 
literature in Europe generally—a great develop¬ 
ment had been undergone by English and Conti¬ 
nental culturealike. We of the present time are 
still too near to that great age to know all that it 
meant in European life and thought. It was a seed¬ 
time whiidi must bo judged by its harvest, and 
its harvest has probably not yet come. Yet the 
romantic movement as a whole was not without 
certain distinguisliable features of great imjxntance 
for the later English culture out of which Neo- 
Hegelianism arose, features which we are indebted 
to one distinguished scholar and student of the 
century—A. C. Bradley—for enabling us, for the 
first time, to discern distinctly. 

The first of these is the obvious relation of the 
leading minds of the time to orthodoxy. If we take 
the romantic movement as a whole, the Continental 
and the English sides of it together, it is almost a 
('.ommonplace to say that most of its great repre¬ 
sentatives were in disagreement with the accepted 
religious ideas of their age. Many of them may 
have tried to soften the opposition. They may 
have held in one way or another that their teach¬ 
ing and the orthodox believer’s faith were rooted 
in the same facts and .sprang ultimately from a 
common conviction. Some of them may even have 
felt .sympathy with the details of the concrete 
scheme of the universe which figured before the 
ordinary believer’s imagination. But no amount 
of such sympathy, where it existed, could obliter¬ 
ate the gulf between the two ; and it is certain 
that in many cases it did not exist. These great 
men are separated by all degrees of alienation 
from the theological ideas around them. They 
.stond in no such relation to the religion of their 
time as Dante, 6 .( 7 ., stood to medimval Christianity 
or Milton to Puritanism. 

The fact is imi»ortant in connexion with the 
influence of the movement ujxm educated minds 
during the period when Neo-Hegelianism appeared. 
It means that for them there had ceased to be any 
vital relationship between the bearers of the highest 
contemporary culture and the official religion of the 
time. Not that there was open schism between 
them, so much as simple indifference. Individual 
great writers might accept the ordinary religious 
formulte, but the acceptance was external. They 
might even be interested, but their interest in these 
things was not central and convincing. It was not 
supreme. It did not, e.g ., furnish them with a theme 
for a long poern.^ There grew up in the cultured 

1 See in Lhia connexion Bradley’s essay on ‘ The Long-Poem 
In the Age of Wordsworth,’ in his Oxford Lectures on Foetry, 
London, 1909. 


mind a vague sense of a hiatus between what 
theology dealt in and what really mattere<l most to 
man. The fact might not be preached t)r pruelaimetl, 
hut it was none the less a fact that, oiua! Goethe 
and Shelley and Heine had spoken, orf.liodoxy 
began to suM’er from the irrelevance t)f its ichuis. 

But, if the pioneers of Ibth cent, culture were 
not orthodox, the next striking feature of tlieir 
work is that it was not secular. 

‘Take a list of nineteenth ceiitiiry creatorfi,’says Bradley,! 
‘and strike out tlie names of purely scieiitilie ?iion ; which we 
must do, hecausp science, as si:ienoe, i.s not concerned with an 
interpretation of the whole, t^onsider, then, pliilosophy and 
ilie serious literature and art of the nineteenti) century, and 
ask, is it on the wiiole irreligious or even non-religiou's? No 
one would answer “ Yes." On the eonirary it may he asserted 
with truth tliat no secular prociucts of tiie higlier kind since th« 
Ucnaissaiice have been so religious as those of tiie nineteenth 
century. 1 am not thinking solely of men like Coleridge or 
Tennyson, unorthodox but obviously “ Ciiristians ” ; nor solely 
of Mendelssohn's oratorios, or Holman Hunt's vdcLures ; but 
equally of writers like Hchopenhauer or Shelley, George Eliot 
or Carlyle, or painter* like Watt« or Millet. By almost all the 
greater men, life Is portrayefl not only with a seriouHness or 
even a passion which reminds us of religion, but in some kind 
of scheme which embraces the whole of things and indicates 
man’s place in it. That surely means in some sense religion. 
This can be realised by thinking on the other hand of .Shake¬ 
speare. He had so marvellous a mind that he could give to a 
secular theme the import of a divine tragedy. But compare 
his w'ork with that of the nineteenth century poets and we see 
that the former is secular as the latter is not. He refuses to 
portray his subject in the light of its relation to tlie whole of 
things; ami so, placed side by side with Milton, he is secular. 
But the typical nineteenth century poet is like neither. He is 
like Shakespeare in taking usually a theme winch is not re¬ 
ligious ; but like Milton inasmuch as his atmosphere vibrates 
with pulsations from worlds beyond the sum’ 

Now, to 8(?e the kind of mental atmosphere in 
which Neo-Hegelianism sjnang up, we only need 
to place along.sidc tiiese two feature.s of the whole 
romantic movement—its doctrinal heterodoxy and 
its religious sjiirit—a further feature especially 
characteriatic of the English part of it. This is 
the lack in the great English writers of a theoreti¬ 
cal grasp of what the jiuetry and romance and 
even the great moral teaching of their time 
were revealing. Giants in art, and even in art and 
moral criticism, they could exhibit an astoTiishing 
amount of childishness in intellectual outlook. 
There were some exce])tionB. Carlyle, e.g., had 
been through the wilderne.S8, and out of his narrow 
Si'.ottish Calvinism had wronglit a philosophy 
somewhat commensurate with llie univer.se with 
which he had to deal, before he began to deal with 
it. But, .steeped as lie was in Continental studies, 
he is an exception which rather woves the rule. 
How different, e.g., was Buskin. The spectacle of 
Buskin’s going forth with the ardour of a knight- 
errant to re-mould the deepest formative ideas of 
hi.s generation, with no better metaphysical equip¬ 
ment tlian that of a crmle evangelical Protestantism, 

Il.r. .r.llf Hm.I 


Jiis theoretical notions about bow the world was 
built. What was true of him was true in other 
walks of English culture, and was felt, if not 


the century w'as intellectually limited altliough 
poetically great, poinCs out the superiority of the 
imaginative and the comparative inferiority of the 
theoretic literature of the romantic period. Its 
ootry ranks higher among poetry, he says, than 
oes its history, philosophy, theology, politics, or 
economics among the work of other epochs in 
the same fields. The theoretical crudities which 
startle us in the prose writings, the letters, and 
the recorded convor.sation of the poets themselves 
in Wordsworth’s England are probably a further 
evidence of the same thing. 

1 In an unprinted lecture. 
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‘ Agaure(Il.\saNS IJra<IIe.\,i H|>«akin!:r f'f Uiih proae, ‘we rea 
with adtiiiral ion, and the si;.oiM of native j^eniUH we meet wit 
in ahiii)daiii.-e -in j-reater ahundam-c, I think, than in tt 
])netry and criticism of <;fr;iiiiri,\, if Goethe ia excepted. Bi 
tfie freedom of spun., llo' knowledjje, the Hnj>eriority to prejl 
dice and caprice amJ f.inaticism, the openness to ideas, tii 
atnios|diei'<.- t)/at iaall aiioiiJ, us wJien we read Bessinfj, Goethe, 
Hcliilh r, Heine, \vc do not lind. ('an we imagine any oni 

the doctrines of (iodwin ? Gould any of them have seen in tin 
French Jtevo.'ntion no more tiiari Scott appears to have detected 
JIow cramped are tiie attitudes, syinpatlielic or anLi)taliietic, o 
nearl.v all our poets towards ttie (Jfiristian reliji'ioti ! Gould an 
tliine he more f/nrm’ than (Joli-rid^e's ]irofes.sed reason for n 
(raiiHlal intj 't fs it possihle tiiat a (iernian poet wi 

Ihr f^eniuM of liyi'on or Wordsworth couJd fiave iidiahited 
ment.'d world so Hinall and so tainted will) vul;,nirity as is oja-m 
to VIS hy tlie hrilliaiit letters of the former, or couhl have sun 
like the latter, toKne'nestinij; that tlie cholera avuh a divine con- 
demriatiori of G’atliolic limancipation and the Reform Bill'f ’ 

'J’horti may havn been reasons for thi.s tl»eoreti( 
backwardness in bbi^lisb romantic culture., reftsoni 
(fonnected with lite ])reviouH history of Ent^lisli 
philosophy and scituicc. lint, however it may b 
accounted for, a C(m ttiin incajiiicity for Hj)cculation 
a certain preponderttnee of the intuitive over the 
theoruticaf mnid, a])i)earM to htive been there. 

If we hold tliese results hriuly tojj;ether, we can 
easily conceive the mental atmosphere around any 
Eni;lish youth of i;enerous cluiracter and sj)eculji- 
tivc mind, at a centie of I'^rif'lish culture like 
Oxford, about the l)e<:innin;^ of the third tjuarter 
of the century. The new sjdrit in litiu-.ature am’ 
science had had its full ell’ect upon reli<.,dous life ti 
Oxford hy iHoO. 'riie University had ^ot heyom 
the lon^f controversy over tin; teaciiin;^ of the 
(./hiircli in whicli it had been entan^ded. The old 
Oriel C<»II(ige school of ‘ Noetics,’ with its noisy 
heterodoxy, and the ‘ Traritfirian ’ reaction against 
it had alike exhausted themselves. 'J’he youth of 
the fifties and sixties were left free enougli of see 
tarian controversy to hr(;al lie the ampler air inU 
which the eulture of tlie romantic period had really 
brought them. In view of the character of that 
new eulture, the indill'erencc; to religious formulfe 
and yet the deep religious im|iulse which were all 
through it, it was not snijinsiTig that the need 
should h(? felt hy serious niiinlH for .some sclniine of 
metajihysical lielief which should he at oiure re¬ 
ligiously satisfying and scientilically defensilile. 
There was as lii tle hojie of meeting such a need hy 
an appeal to the ciii rent philo.sojihy of the time as 
by an appeal to the ortlnxlox theology. Hamilton 
and Mill were as un-religious as Newman was 
unscientific. It "was wlul.st in this situation, 
whilst fe'eling the my.st(;iy of the romantic .spirit 
on the one side and the incapacity of the English 
philosophical tradition on tlie other, that some 
young liritisli thinkers stumbled on the interpreta¬ 
tion which the romantic spirit had already given 
of itself on the Continent, ajiplied it to their own 
problems, and gave it an Englisfi form. This was 
the rise of Neo-Hegelianism. 

(h) The Contbiental driH'.lopinent. —The salient 
matter, then, is the philo.sophy of the romantic 
movement. What interpretation had it given of 
itself? Arnl witli what general modifications did 
its inter[)retatioa roajtpear in the work of tiiese 
Englisli and Scottish thinkers? 

In the first j)lac(!, where lay the difliculty which 
made the romantic movement a problem to itself? 
It lay, more than in anything else, in a feature 
insep.‘irable from its udiole course—the tremendous 
inva.siori of the realm of the sacred by what had 
been called secnilar tilings. We liavesoiin how tJie 
Ihth cent, poets could elevate secular themes and 
make them pulse with religious significance. This 
meant a serious challenge to a long-established 
duali.sm, the dualism within which the whole pre¬ 
ceding age of the so-called ‘enlightenment’ had 

1 Oxford LecturnH on Portry, p, 180. 

a TabU Talk, 16th Feb. 1833. 


lived and moved. It mennt, not exactly that 
religious ideas were being questioned—they had 
been so already—but rather that, damaged by 
scepticism as t^liey were, they were now being 
jiassed over ; their place was being usurped. That 
l»art of the mind wliich had been reserved for current 
religion was being addressed hy thoughts from 
elsewhere. The result, with the best minds, wa.s 
a solicitude lest the rising tide of interest in rnere 
historv, or natural beauty, or secular human affairs 
shouki interfere witli the respect due to the very 
highest objects of human aspiration and hope. 
These extraneous things were caught up, it is 
true, by a poetry wlii(;li could disclose real spiritual 
value in them. Hut tliat is not a fact calculated 
to allay such misgivings in any circumstances. 
‘Secular’ things with an unsusjiected spiritual 
value in them are all the abler todisjilace religious 
tradition. Hut this unexjieeted spirituality, if it 
intensities anxiety, also delines the issue. It 
jioints people beyond ( he dualism—aecustoms them 
to the thought. What if it did not exist ? It forces 
forward the (juestion whetluir the barrier here felt 
to be breaking is really a religious necessity. The 
situation i.s that the secular movement—on the sur¬ 
face a mere supplanting of religion by temporal 
things and a nagauizing of (diristianity— ajipears to 
have deliniLely come. Hut the question wh«‘tlier it 
may not be regarded as cxaetly tlie reverse of what 
it seems, whether it may not be a true permeation 
of what was secular by the religious jirincijile, is 
not thereby settled. And this is the question 
which now comes u]»i)ermost. Tilings once frankly 
‘secular’ have been discovered to have a profound 
liuinan value. Asa result the familiar landmarks 
have become (;onfused. The one sphere apjiears 
scattered all through the otlier. TJie dilLicult^ 
is .simply to believe that things which have sufh- 
cient value in them are sacred for that reason, and 
to see convincingly whaL is .sacred about them. 

Hut there was help available in such a ditiiculty. 
This (lualistic partition which broke at the push 
of 19th cent, civilization was a thing which nliilo- 
sophy on the Continent had faced. Speculation 
in liermany at the opening of tli(i century built 
upon the foundations laid hy Kant. Now, the 
dualism upon which Kant bent his critical strength 
was not exactly of this sliape, hut it wa.s the .same in 
principle. Kant was not confronted by the spectacle 
of tin art which was religious in its inmo.sb nature 
passing over to the world of experience and finding 
this more important than the leligious world it¬ 
self. He was confronted with a habit of thought for 
which the world of sense-experience was coming to 
he the only one that counted, so far as knowledge 
went. He felt with many minds of the 18th cent, 
the growing irrelevance of theology and all its lore 
of another world to anything that seiemjc and 
observation could tell us about this one. And he 
su(!ceeded in reducing the issue between the two to 
clear terms, with the result that, if he did not 
leave a solution, he left the suggestion of one. 
His idealistic successors, advancing upon their 
master’s jposition, seemed to arrive from it at 
exactly the relation between secular an<I sacred 
whicli the romantic spirit had been forcing into 
Hew. 

Where could the distinction really lie—so ran 
,he difficulty—between that higher world which 
jails forth religious veneration and gives morality 
a meaning and, on the other hand, the common 
world of sense-experience and positive knowledge? 
Or are they just the same ? The w'hole ({uestion, 
to Kant’s mind, has been prejudiced hy an error 
which he. would uproot. The one w'orld is not a 
imple extension of the other. The world in which 
jeligion is interested is not one about which we 
have special a priori knowledge, and which we 
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know to lie.siiujily beyond the confines of this one. 
The hif^lier M(»iid, aceordinjr to Kant, is not an 
oliji;‘c(, of knowledge at all. It/ is a world of wiio.se 
realiiy no are convinced by our actually entering 
into it. And we enter into it in the act of bein»^ 
practical or moral. Wt; do not ]U()ve the reality 
«>f (Jod, freedom, and immortality by ar;_uuie,nt. 
KeJi';ii>u.s coinielion.s do not rest oii nr;;ument. 
The true juuof of tluun is, rather, that in (lie 
moment of duty, in tlie C/onsc.ionsne.ss of .somelliin^ 
absolut ely wort tiy which 1 ou^tht to tlo and be, I 
e7iact my freedom, my immortality, and my place 
in a Kingdom of God. 'I'his freedom which the 
moral consciou.sness confers, science cannot com¬ 
prehend. But sideiice cannot cavil at. it; hccause 
it is tlie utterance of a world ahont which scimice, 
conlined us it is to the Avorld of oxjierienee, can 
neither assert nor deny anylhinj^;. 

Here we have the possibility of a clue to that 
confusion M'hich was the perple.xity of romanlie. 
(uilture and even its re])roacii — llial takin;j: of 
nuue thiiioH of sense and iuvostiii” them Avith a 
sanctity wliich did not semii to helon^^ to tiicm, 
thus leaving notliinfj; lioJy. KanlAs jetulin^'of the 
di.stim-tion betwaa'U tlie secular ami the sacred 
world suuj^ests that iu the lit.st resort it is one 
between knowledj^c and practi<ai. And, if it is so, 
then tluise two, it would seem, are .sullicieiitly 
CR]tabie of hein^ intermixed Avithout <;easin}; to he 
difl'eriuit. Ivnowiri}^ and doiii^ are fumddoiis never 
far from each oilier—c.oiuhinctl, indeed, in all in- 
tclii^u'nt j)racticeand in all couraeeou.s tlieory. Yet 
knowine what the world is remains a dilfercnt 
tliiii;,^ from changin^^ it into soiucthinjj: ekse. 

I’msonally, Ka,iit would have rt^pudia(ed the idea 
of taking'- anythiue’ out of Jiis tlieory (oju.sfiiy a 
vi(i\v so direcl.ly o}>p(.>Ked to all liis own .sym)ta(.hies 
as tli(j vi(^w tliat tlie hi,e,her world jieniuailed all 
the onlinary world of nature and expcrieiu'e. But 
he lield that the nioial imperative carried the 
higher wmrld w’ith it. And hi.s great follower 
hhehte simjdy asks w hero, in all tiie whle rang<i of 
liuman function, tliis moial imjjerative is 7iot op¬ 
erative, in ellcct lie tunswer.s, ‘Nowhere.’ Kant 
himself, he lield, had taught him tliis. It had 
been the core of Kant’s argument against llume 
that no part, of t he, worhl of nature; ami (;xpciience 
was imuely passively received ; all was actively 
coiistrnclcd. 11 a,d tlie knowledge process lieen a 
mere matter of an external nature imprinting 
itself on a non-resisfing mind, leaving the mind to 
read ofi’ the imjire.ssion, it simjily couhl not have 
existed. There would then have, been no Avorhi to 
kiioAV, or only a Avorld ber(;ft of all form or order, 
a Avoild in Avhich there was neitlier space, time, 
unity, .substance, nor causal coiinexion. All l)ie.‘^e 
const itutive features of the Avorld had been shown 
by Kant to be the active syntheses of the knowing 
mind, Avlieiadiy it works up the given sense-data 
into that ohjijctivity Avith wliicli man’s senses tleal. 
But tills syntlicsis to Kiclite is a deed of the sjiiiit, 
entirely jiarallel to a moral deed. In lact, it is a 
moral deed. It is an expression of the free .self- 
assertion of the rational mind. It is a further 
carrying out of that essentially moral activity 
which receives its lirst and most concentrated 
expre.ssion Avlicn a man isahie intelligently to sa,y 
‘ I,’ 'J’he synllie.sizing function AvhenTy man wins 
his world i.s nothing else than a particular form of 
his consciousness of the moral imperative and of 
his .sjiringing up in obedience thereto. Now, since 
every part of the Avorld of man’s exjierituice is a 
field for this sjiiritual construction, since it only 
arises, in the last resort, as such con.struction pro¬ 
ceeds, every region of the world ]irovideH an oppor¬ 
tunity for man to enter tliat higlier realm of which 
religion speaks. To him Avho has eyes to see, the 
sacred is everywhere. 


;io:f 


’I’his reading of the situation is just what Hu 
rouuintie s[>irit had been Avniting to hear. U luul 
been dci'jdy coii.scious of it. Ihigagcd upon .seen- 
i lar tlicme.^, it had yet. felt itself coiisiuntly licatiii;., 
against ullimate tilings. Al'andouing it self to the 
natural worhl, throwing its soul open to all that 
had liccn iicgh'cli'd in it, to ‘the great, (he ob¬ 
vious, tlu* haliitual, the eommon eaiih, Ihi* uni¬ 
versal sky, (lie waters rolling evermore,’ ‘ it found 
such natural fads laden evci YAvlit;re Avith spiritual 
treasure. And in negUaiiai regions of secular 
linmaii life, amid tin; dial) and tlie iliill, tlie sin 
and the Avroiig of the world, it found the same 
s]iiiituarity. This new art felt that, whether 
‘secular’ or not, it wa.s inga^id oii another 
mi.ssion than pnividing cnllnalcd idlciu'ss Avitli 
amu.smiie.ut. It was n-vealiu;; the iiliim.ite and 
tlu; di\ine. But, if Fichtes iluauy is Hue, the 
ultimate is everyAvheie. AVheic\cr a man ojams 
Ills ey^'s uj.on tlie world, he iiitiM jivets what, is 
betoie him, he actively construes it into Avhat 
shai>e it has. That, to Fichte, is a duiug of his 
duly ; and it carrii's w ith it all that Kant (lauight 
duly im))lied. It is tlierelore hut a matter of a 
man's realizing Avhat he is doing ami doing it fully ; 
and the ilivine is there—nigh liim, in his moulh 
ami in Ids heart. This mere having of a world 
before our intelligent eyes is to Fielife the very 
process of believing in God. 

‘ You tlo not Ix'liiue iu tUxl Iji-caiiRf yt>u boliove iu the world ; 
rallit r ,v<iu m-<- a worUl at all, sok lv on Uiis iice.onnt, that you 
havf to bcliove iii (iod.’* 

3 . General significance of the English move¬ 
ment. -Ihe philosophy of J'iclilo contained tlie 
sugyestion in the light of whicli holii Ins own im¬ 
mediate .sueces.sors jlikI some Friglisli thinkeis of a 
later <la(o esstiyed a syslemat!«• irit.ei jiretatioii of 
life. Its cenl.ral (Jotdi ine is tliat of a frt;e, ereative, 
,sylit li<;( ie activity on t lie ])art of the soul of man, 
Avlieiehy to a limited degree he paiticijiati's in or 
re-c,mu ls that ullimate er«‘ative syutiicsis (lirougli 
whicli the universe a.saAvhole issust/ained. Fichte 
himself had exnaiided this vitjw into what he 
thought a coinplet,e and satisfiicttiry philoKO})liy, 
embracing the entire round of man’s (ixperiences, 
sensuous, intellectual, moral, ridigious, a*.s 11 ietie, 
•olitical, etc. But two successors, Schelling ami 
legel, sought in turn to expand it further, and 
render it more systematic and eomph;te. And 
the Neo-Hegelian thinkers, seeing in Hie whole 
devoloj»ment Avhat o,])])etired H) he a wny of meeting 
the dillieulties of Fhiglisli culture, also Avorktal it 
over again in a manner Avliich was perhaps all the 
more Knglish for their liaviug the example of 
F'iehte, ISchelling, and Hegel before them. 

We <;annut attenijit in (his artiide to treat all 
these thinkers individually and show how each 
iiiodilied tlie sy.sfeni ANhicli he found. But it is 
po.ssible to cliaiaeterize Hie grouj) A\ithout damag- 
ingt.he individuality of itsmemherB by our general¬ 
ization. We can say that to all of tlieiii idealism 
meant at least Avliat avc have just taken to be the 
e.ssimee of its original meaning, viz. the discovery 
of a principle of distinction betAveen natural and 
spiritual wdiich could fill the jilacc of the arbitrary 
traditional <listi7n‘tion, AAdiieh tlu; ex]»erienee of 
romanticism had broken down. Moreover, to the 
Fhiglish thinkers a.s to their foretumicrs the 
spifituality was such that the whole univeisc 
could In; sjiiritually discerned. And we can al¬ 
most characterize the whole F.nglish way of Avork- 
ing out a Hjhritual view of the uni\ erse hy referring 
to the traditional enipiiicism of the luiglish 
mind. 

A certain esoteric character is inHej)arahle from 
idealism in Germany. By Hie time it had received 
IT. II. Green, ‘Popular Philoaoptiy in its Relation to Life,' 
Works, iii. 120. 

J. G. Fichte, Sdmmtl. Werke, Berlin, 1845--46, v. 212. 
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treatment, the idt-alistic ijosition had ac¬ 
quired, not hy accident ordesi;^Mi, laitHiiniily by the 
nature of tiie ca^e, a c<!rtairi iinpenetrahility. In 
jmncijde I^’idite Imd j-od the romantic spirit out of 
its c,hara,cl-(‘ristic janplcxity. He found the whole 
\voTld(jfexjiei i<m< c ))otentially tlie conscious product 
of fr(ie sjiirit ual actn it y, and so jtotentially sacred. 
Such a discovery cliari;jeM the character of the philo- 
S()f)}ier’H task ijiherently. If knowled^^e is tlius a 
decal, and not a mere static olqec-t of further know'- 
led^a;, then to do this dee<l is the nltimate task 
of p)iih)so|»hy, all mere tlieorizin^ about how it is 
done hein;^' external and besitle the point. Tt was 
hut in tlie nature of the ease, then, that Hej^el 
instead of telling u.s how he is poinj^ to explain tin 
world, should [)roeeed to explain it; instead o 
sj>eakiri}ii: about tlie point of view whiidi he is Koinjx 
to axlopt, should proeeetl to take it uj[>, assuming 
that that is the only definition possible of an ulti¬ 
mate noint of view. Hut it was inevitable that 
such literal idealism, such en<leavour to enact 
before ns, and alon^^ with ns, the very synthesis 
which tlie world of knowledge is, shoiifd make liis 
theory in a sense imixuietrahle, a thing not spoker 
about hut siiiqdy begun, a system without ap' 
proaelies, a sort of enehanted ground into whiel: 
tlie reader must simjily inscut liimself ami ii: 
wliieli it may be long enoiigli before he find his 
bearings. 

'I'he Knglisli thinkers have endeavoured to avoid 
all sncli suggest ion of the esoteric as is contained 
in Idle classical form of the iilealistic systmn. 
'riiey have had to force their way into this system, 
hy direct attatik or through Kant. lint none of 
them has been content simply to he in it, or simply 
to ‘initiate’ others. 'I’liey may not all have been 
equally sinajessfully exoteric. And in some of those 
who stood nearest to Hegel then; is even a trace of 
com[)lacency with this state of atlairs. Harris has 
still an ‘ atmosphere ’ which the reader has some¬ 
how to learn to hreiithe. Stirling has a ‘secret’ 
whenihy he will initiate ns int<» all the hidden 
(diamhersof Htigel’s thought. Hut of none of the 
English idealists can it he sui<l tliat he valueil the 
Hegelian systoni solely as a system. Its results 
must he translatod into ti^rms of eoncre.te Jiuinan 
values. Sometimes one set of values is dominant, 
aometinies another. The pioneers, c.r/., are dis¬ 
tinctly religious, tirtsui c<uil,res liis theory in an 
‘eternal conscionsness.’ tkiiid speaks constantly 
of a unity heyoml all dill'erenires, to which the 
thinking consideration of the Avorld always lea<ls 
us hacdv ; and lie names it God. Stirling’s writing 
almost riots in the vmy picture-language of the 
ordinary religious consciousness, jiroclaiming the 
content of tliat consciousness as the very truth which 
Hegel came to teacli. In tlie thinker.sa very little 
later in date there is an appreciable change of em- 
]>haHiK. A sens(! of the importance of the ultimate or 
religious outcome of the system of course rernaims. 
Hut in many of t lnun—in Nettleship, particularly, 
Imt alsf) in Wallace, Hosanquet, and Hradley— 
there is a perceptible easing oil’ from tlie religious 
note. Nettloship appears to have left Green to 
deal with tlie religious imjdications of yihilosopliy, 
wdiile he used it for its educational value. All 
that is recorded of him by contemporaries and 
by Jiis biographer indicates a man whose way 
oi studying the idealistic point of view was to 
throw its light on other things, and study them. 
Ami his mantle has descended on otliers. Hosan¬ 
quet’s History of Histhctic and those literary 
studies of A. C. Hradley from which we have 
already quoted are conspieuous examples of the 
eftort to study things otlier than idealistic philo¬ 
sophy without leaving out of account what ideal¬ 
ism has suggested to lie the ultimate nature of the 
universe. The work of William Wallace is practi- , 


cally all of this characf er. Ilis wTitings are memor¬ 
able for the brilliant sidelights throwm on questions 
of ethnology, philosoydiy, history, and all manner 
of current controversial topics. His systematic 
idealism is buried in the mass of this concrete 
reference. To all these idealists idealism means, 
in the first phice, power in definite fields of con¬ 
crete human interest. It is not to them })rimari]y 
what it primarily was to their forerunners — a 
lechnically jterfect metaphysical system. 

Hehind all tlieir interest in the concrete there 
lay, of course, for the English thinkers, the point 
of view from which they regarded it, and the con¬ 
siderations which seemed to them to make tbeir 
general point of view a metaphysical necessity. 
And they have done their y)art in giving these con- 
side.rations point. I'liey liave contributed to the 
science of mctajdiysirs. Hut the same c.oncrete 
interest which makes them sometimes prefer being 
metaphysical students of other things to being 
metajihysicians oj)eratcs in ttieir inetapliysical work 
itself and makes it distinct from the great system- 
building of the past. They are not in search of 
system so much as the possibility of it. The classical 
ideaiisiii enveloped the universe in its system. In an 
age of spiritual workl-conquest it had been its pride 
to be able to discern })rogressive manifestations of its 
principle in the great epochs of history, in the suc- 
eessive systems of j)hilosophy, in t he development 
of political institutions, in the jieriods of art, in tlie 
system of the natural sciences. To give to every 
matter of fundamental liuman interest its jilace in 
the evolution of one ultimate, dialecd/ically moving 
I>rineiple had been tlie object, e.f/., of Hegel’s Phan- 
omenolofjy. As comj»ared with this tlie later id<;al- 
ists are not greatly imj»aticnt to see the ultimate, 
divine order of the woild. They are content to 
know that some such order exists and is the ulti¬ 
mate truth of things, so tlnit there is suhstantia- 
tion for the ultimate hypothesis of religion. For 
the rest, they are interested in the i>articular de- 
partimmts of iiuman experience asohjects of a study 
wdii<th treats them for their owui sakes although 
without forgetting that there is an ultimate prin- 
(uple in the nal-iire of things and tlial- lh(!y are 
conneeteil with it. Th(^ Neo-Hegelian writers, one 
might say, are interested in the incidents of tlie 
dialectical })rocesH and they are interested in its 
ultimate <mtcom(i, but they are not sjtecially 
interested in its cohesion. That this process invades 
their meta}>hysic is clear from the most notable 
metaphysical production of the school, Hradley’s 
Ajtpcarancc and Reality. There is something in 
the procession of the topics in tliat work whicJi 
reminds u.s of the procession of ‘ categories ’ in the 
Phe.nomenology. Hut the diflcrence is shown hy the 
ahsoiico of the attempt in the English work to give 
eatih ‘category’ its place in an articulated system. 
The thouglit treats them seriatim. It does not 
nake a feature of their ascending order. It is con- 
lined to showing about them all equally that they 
are not a<lequate to tlio spiritual whole which ideal¬ 
ism t akes tlie universe to he, but that, on the other 
land, none of them can endanger the spiritual 
w’liole, while it is shown that, for indisputable 
reasons, the spiritual wTiole must lie. This taking 
of what were hut the incidents of the dialectical 
|irocess for the classical idealists to he each a field 
or imiependent study and criticism, together wTth 
he interest taken in discussing what ‘must be’ 
.he outcome of tlie wdiole process, is cliaracteristic 
if the school. Despite the great advance towards 
ft more positive presentation of the same main con¬ 
siderations in the latest great product of Neo- 
Hegelianism, Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, the 
lightness of its touch on the question of the in- 
ornal arrangement of the categories is entirely 
;n the manner of the school, and effectually dis- 
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tirif'uiahes even t hia, perhaps the most eoitjprehen- 
aive and systematic >ieo-lle; 4 olian work, from any 
work of the classical German j>eriod. 

LiTKRATCRii.—It has been impossible to deal with the move¬ 
ment in its entirety. We have not named all or even the 
central writers. And, until some adoiiuiite hislorv of the 
movement apjjeai s, the only way to pet a j^ra.spof what' ithad to 
teach is to read a few works of typical representatives of it. The 
followinp list taken in the order pi\en w'ill, it is believed, form 
an effective Introduction to the standpoint; John Caird, Intro- 
dticf.inn to the Ptiitosophy of lietigion., Glaspow, TSSii; Henry 
Jones, Idi'aiiffn as a practical Creed, do. lyni); T. H. Green, 
‘ l'Of)ulii.r in its Relation to Life," in Works, ed. 

iN( tllehiii)., LonOon, issf.-ss, iii., I'rolcgoito na fo Kt.Jiics 
Oxford, 1883 ; R. L. Nettleship, Philosophiinl Lertures and Jie- 
rn-ains, London, 1897 ; F. H. Bradley, Ap/icarnnrc and/lcnlitj/~, 
do. 1902; B. Bosauquet, Principle oj Ivdicidan!dn and Value, 
do. 1912, and Value and Destiny of the Indiridual, ilo. 1»13. 

.). \V. Scott. 

NEO-KANTISM. — i. Meaning and explica 
tion of the term.—Nco-Kanti.snt i.s tlte jihilo.sojihic 
endc.avour to exjjound and justify Kants tlieory of 
the worhl, HO tliat it shall sati.sfy the demands, 
and solve the prohiems, of modern eulture. It 
einhraees also the thought jierformanees of those 
thinkers who, deviating from Kant’s methods and 
princ.ipies, lind it first of all necessary to defend 
and justify any such deviation from him. Hence 
the term ‘ Neo-Kantists,’ or ‘ Neo-Kantians,' is 
ai)plical)Ie in a collective sense to investigators like 
T4. Vaihinger, A. liiehl, J. Volkelt, K. Paulsen, 
H. Cohen, I*. Natorp, and many others of varying 
shades of opinion. Cohen, Natorp, W, Kiiikel, 
and K. Cassirer are tlie chief rej)resentatives of thc^ 
Marburg school, whose methods are idealistic. 
Ver^V diverse ])oints of departure mark this revival 
of Kantism. At one extreme we have the jiosif.ive 
or immanent unconseions school of W. Schup]>e, 
J. Kelimke, K. von ScliuherL-Soldorn, and A. von 
Leclair. These noetical thinkers reject all extra- 
mental elements, and treat all being as only con¬ 
scious content. Hence tlieir advocacy of the 
monism of conseionsness. Schni)pe is a more 
significant, thinker in this connexion tlian is often 
8Up}u)sed, hut his views cannot be exj)Ounded here. 
At the other extreme stands tlie metaphysical 
school of Vs. MAiinlt, E. von Hartmann, and 
Volkelt, of wliorn the la,st-name<l has actually 
tracked the ineonsislencies and contradictions of 
Kant to tlieir ultimate hiding-places in Kant’s in¬ 
harmonious thinking. 

In its inception, us seen in F. A. Lange, it was 
really a bifurcated inoveiueiit. Founding on 
Kant’s limitation of kncjwledge to the objects of 
experience, Lange would have philoHoj)hy, as 
science, (lonfined to the task of yielding a more 
securely groumled and limitial theory of knowliulge. 
Again, availing him.'<elfof Kant’.s criti(;al idealism, 
ho would resolve the whole corporeal world into 
mere ajipearanee for tlie ap})reliending conscious¬ 
ness, conditioned and lix<*a by a j/riori forms (»f 
knowledge. Tlie antipathy to speculative pliilo- 
sophy in these ])osi Lions is very marked, and 
Lange’s theoretic inaterialisin simjdy jtresented a 
regulative jirincijile for scientific inviistigation. It 
is easy to see in Neo-Kantism the natural rebound 
from extreme idealism, in the lengths to which 
the Neo-Kantian doctrine of object-subject has 
been carried. Hut it is obviously unsatisfactory 
that Neo-Kantism should have attached itself to 
the eraiurical and sceptical sides of Kant’s philo¬ 
sophy, le.aving in abeyance the rationalistic clement 
so characti ristic of Kant as we find him in the 
whole presenfed to us by history. The modifica¬ 
tions in the positions of Cohen, E. Laas, Faulsen, 
and Natorp are, in this connexion, interesting and 
.suggestive. Hut Lange was the real head of the 
inovemerit, in which, allied to the limitation of 
knowledge, experimentally, to the world of sense, 
was an aversion to inquiries of a metaphysical or 
transcendental character. Everything bore the 
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stamp of relativity, and absolute trutli vas de 
sjiaired of. (’ohen’s criticisms had a medifyin;.; 
ellect, in certain well-didiiied l esjan ts, upen Lauge's 
position, hut wluit concerns us here is that, he 
simply took his stand on knowledge hh we find it 
in tlie natural .seienee.s, who-se method.s hi* voiili! 
apply to psychology. His is critical materialism, 
aware, us the oldi'r maferialism was noi, ol the 
purely phenomenal character of matter. 'riiis, 
then, carries him hack upon idealism, and belwecu 
the.se two Lange's thought, wliieh is a kind of 
idealistic naturalism, oscillates in no very satis¬ 
factory manner. In its later develojuiieni.s Neo- 
Kantism hasreallj" become a philitsopliy of culture. 
Its logic is a logic of develojimenl., w hose aim is to 
get at the foundation of tlie eulture-eonsiuousness 
of humanity^, as exjuessed in science, art. ami 
morality. It i.s jisychology — the critico-iilealistie 
])syehology of Cohen—that, according to Kinkel, 
makes possible the unity of thesi* three directions 
in the con.scioii.sness of humanity. Hut it must be 
said that, thougli a pbiloso])liy of development, 
Neo-Kantism, like that of Cohen, is yet. not a 
pliilosojdiy of history. 

2 . Historic development of Neo-Kantism. — 
Although Neo-Kantism may be taken as having its 
rise about the year IStk*, yet the cry for a return 
to the ejioch-niaking Kant had been raised long 
before. In that year the feeling of the time found 
strong expres.Mion in Otto Liebmann’s A’nTjf und die 
EfiUfunen, Weiase had, twodeeadesearlier,declared 
that.return should be made to Kanl’s point i>f view, 
und Liebmann, going much furt-ln'r, allirmed thfj 
idealistic tendencies of I'iclite, Sch(*lling, and Hegel, 
the realistic positions of Herhart., tlie em)>irical 
viewpoint of tries, and the t ranscendental trends 
in Schopenhauer to be one and all looted in the 
teaching of Kant, to whom, he insists, return must 
be made. He holds, howtwer, Kant’s ‘ tbing-in- 
itself ’ to be an absurdity, res])onsible for the four 
erroneou.s teniieneies just jioinlod out. In his next 
book, On the. IndividntU Prmej' for the. Freedom of 
the Will (ISGO), Liebmann demurs to Kant's way 
of reconciling freedom and nei^essily. In t wo later 
works (CfpriVi/n; V'islon, ISGh, and The. Analjfsis of 
liealUy, 1S7(>| he ado)»t.s tin; sland])<unt of the eriti- 
eism founded by Kant-—the Newton of speculation 
—who discovered tlie laws of intellect. lainge’s 
great work on the History of Materialism, lirst ap- 
jieared in IHGG. He Jiolds, in the main, with Kant, 
and regards the essential reality of 1-liings a.s un¬ 
knowable by us, since our every act of knowdeilge 
is a result of what is outside us and of what is 
within us. He views wdth disfaiour Kant’s wish 
to liiid out a prion what exi-sts <r />riori w ithiii us. 
He holds that ot her things besides s]»aci‘, time, etc., 
exist a priori within us, as developiuent advances. 
Wit h J..ange, after Kant, knowledge is restricted to 
the sphere of sense, and truth is known only in the 
realm of ex]>erienee. The cry for return to Kant 
had been made as early as 1832 by K, Fortlage, 
and later by E. Zeller and Kuiio Fischer—to say 
nothing of E. Hiunhold and others. Indeed, the 
real beginnings of the return to Kant lay with the 
ajiiiearuncc, of Kuno Kiselie.r’s great exposition of 
Kant.'s ]thilosophy, witli its line exhibition of the 
ilevelopiiient in Kant’s thought (iHtiO). (’o-ojierant 
with such iiiHuenee w'as the treatment by il. von 
Helmlioltz of ])hysiologie)iI optics and acou.sticH 
as accordant in result w itli the critic.'il jihilosophy 
of Kant—a line of inquiry tlien signilicjuitly new. 

In the transcendental group liigli [ilaces are 
occupied by 11. Colien and 1*. Niitorp. Colien’s 
logic of [Hire knowdedge is neither a jmre tlieory of 
knowledge nor a psychological ]ogi<^ but a system 
of building up a tliougbt-world, in pursuance of 
Neo-Kantian de-sire to be rid of anti-metaphysical 
psychologism. His abjuration of psychologism 
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runs through his whole logic. TJut, without enter¬ 
ing on the discu.ssion t)ic* wliole matter, it must 
be said that [)Hyclir))ogic rellexion asserts itself for 
Cohen, in the concept jiroducing activity of thought, 
in spite of hiiuself. His jK)Hition 8 are at times 
paradoxical, as the result of his unreasonable atti¬ 
tude towards the ‘ given.’ P’or liim the weakness 
of Kant lies in his lirm prejudice for the ‘ given ’— 
the error that /nan need, or can, give anything to 
thought, Cohen’s new treatment of pHy<;hology 
would reconstruct the mental out of its own factual 
productions. Natorp may be classed with (]ohen, 
inasjiiuch as they both stand—though not without 
dillerences—for ( he Marburg principle that, instea<l 
of the dogmatic view of subject and object as 
ultimately given, subject and object are to be held 
as constituted only by fiats of thought itself. In 
these tldnkers we see Neo-Kantism trying to pass 
from the objective to the functional, and irom 
ri'.'id substance, as it appears t o abstract thongbl, 
to the vital activity of concrete mind itself. Thus 
Natorp erects his system of fundamental logical 
functions, not as existing, but as deduced from the 
fuiidajuental act of knowledge. His work is subtle, 
arul marked by logical j>reciHion, hut he tends to 
depart from his own strictly logical positions, and 
to break through into the jisychological si>lierc. 
Hin idealistic contention that thought first gener¬ 
ates the object stands in obvious need of modifying 
sen.se, if we are to he saved from .sctepticism. Jie- 
sidoH (>ohen and Natorj), the transcendental grouj* 
inoliKhsH K. Kbnig, A. *Sta<ller, K. Ijasswitz, W. 
Koppelmaiin, and F. Staudinger. Kdnig’s view is 
a really jihenoineuist one, and, from attachment to 
the experi(!ntial side of Kant, he made .studies of the 
causal |)rol)loms of an extremely valuahh! character. 
Kopjielmann treats, with clearness and jiower, of 
Kant’s relations to ethics and to Christianity. 

Paulsen prov(;d a powerful exponent oi Neo- 
Kantism, setting forth historically the develop¬ 
ment of Kant’s theory of knowledge. Later, he 
blamed speculative idealism for thinking that it 
could evolve a system of absolute knowledge of 
reality by rational thought, in independence of 
experience. Me held that thought without experi¬ 
ence leads to the knowledge of reality just as little 
as experience without thouglit. ’I'he ellorts of 
U, Erduiauii aud H. ’Faihinger at Kantian inter¬ 
pretation must lie here noted, that of J. Volkelt 
naving been already mentionetl. It slumld lie ob¬ 
served, further, that it was in critical connexion 
with Kant that such (hsmian juisitivists as E. Laas 
and A. lliehl developed their theory of know ledge. 
The work of Ixith of these thinkers is acute and 
interesting, and the same may be said of that of 
K. Averiarius, who may be clas.sed with them. 
Laas occupies a position njiproximating that of 
Mill, llis positivi.sin is one wliicli founds alone on 
positive facts, that is to say, perceptions, and 
which tiemands that all judgments shall show the 
exjieriential liases on whicii they rest. Laas is 
viewed by Kichl as holding in elFcct the position of 
universal idealism or universal rolativi.sm—an un¬ 
stable jKisition. lliehl himself lias athnities with 
the intellectualistic basis of Hie Kantian theory of 
knowledge, but is in many respects nearer of kin 
to Spencer. A critical realist, he holds to a tran¬ 
scendent ground of appearances, but, with Kant, 
grounds cibje(;Hvity in Hk! synthetic unity of ap¬ 
perception. lliehl is an incisive critic of idealism, 
and holds it no jirejuilice of Kant, but only of his 
expositors, that the critical philosophy is grounded 
in psychology. On this it may be remarked that 
Hie (piestion how representations arise is q^uite 
• liircreiit from the other iiH]uiry whether tliese 
ri'prescntations contain objective knowledge, or 
agree with the objetd, and that the latter question 
is not one to be decided by a psychology. Aven- 


arius termed his system ‘ emjurio-criticism,’ and 
dealt with the theory of experience in such a way 
as to give us at the same time a theory of know¬ 
ledge. He claims that his ‘ empirio-eriticisrn ’ com¬ 
bines and tran.scends Hume and Kant. Profe.ssing 
an ab.soluto realism, he lands himself in subjective 
idealism, even while appearing as its critic. 

G. Thiele, in his important w'ork on the philo- 
so]>hv of .self-consciousness, held that to be true 
wdiiiAi corresponds with reality, and laid the usual 
Neo-Kantian stress on fact and ex)»erieuce. Quite 
recently W. Kinkel has shown atHnities with the 
Marburg school, esjK'cially with Cohen. In this 
connexion it may be remarked that the movement 
hack to Kant ha.s meant a limitation of the Held of 
p.sychology, at the hands of polemiiral logical ideal¬ 
ism. The works of B. Bauch and E. Cassirer, 
within very recent years, are not without thought- 
relations to Neo Kantism. 

Neo-Kantism has proved a powerful impulse in 
the sphere of religion, as witness A. Ritschl. 
W. Herrmann, and .1, Kaftan, It holds the religi¬ 
ous instincts to be not less authoritative than the 
other instincts; it lays stress upon ethics; it em¬ 
phasizes history ; it j)uts in the foreground of its 
thought the idea of the Kingdom of God, as a 
Hi»here of right living. Among more recent develop¬ 
ments we can merely note that of Neo-Kantist 
thought in socialism, as by K, Vorlander and 
others, who treat socialism in this connexion after 
a Kantian moral theory of tlie world. 

In France neo-criticism, wdth C, Renonvier os 
leailer, was essentially Neo-Kantist in character, 
llenonvier was almost, more Kantian than Kant 
himself. lie modified and supplemented Kantian 
criticism by subsuming all the (sategories under 
the principle of the relativity of knowledge, and 
by making them all modes of the category of 
relation. Though llenouvier thought the Kantian 
philosophy ‘practically bent upon the ruin of the 
person,’ yet, for him, ‘ no objective rejircsentation ’ 
could be ‘more than subjectively ohjiictive ’ ; aud 
W'e have merely ideas aroused in us by the presence 
of objects or bodies, but no real jierception of bodies 
in themselves. Kenouvier allowed his system to 
become rather fanciful and composite, and some¬ 
what heterogeneous in its answers. Critical and 
suggestive though his theory w^as in [)arts, its 
mixed character keeps it from being satisfactory. 

3 . Further criticism of Neo-Kantism.—In aifdi- 
tion to the critical references in the course of this 
article, some further explicit criticism of Neo- 
Kantism may now bo niaae. One thing that must 
be put to its credit is that, in severe comparisons 
witu extreme idealistic sj’^stenis, it has wonderfully 
maintained its inner force and its external efficacy. 
It i.s Hie abiding merit of Neo-Kanti.sm to have 
re-discovered, amid the growing heaps of system, 
the most valuable ideas of the criticial philosophy, 
and to have elaboratetl them in new and fruitful 
ways. But it was obviously wrong in thinking to 
derive all from Kant, and to ignore inllmuices that 
came from Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others. As we have seen, one result, in Germany, of 
the Neo-Kantist movement has been a plethora of 
epistemological theories of the most divergent char¬ 
acter, as exempli lied in Cohen’s criticism of know¬ 
ledge, the pliiloHojihic criticism of lliehl, the im¬ 
manent philosojihy of Schuiipe, and so forth. 
Naturally, the riglit of epistemological theory to 
buihl up a system of knowledge in its own strength, 
and witiioutmetaphysiiialjiresnppositions, has been 
keenly disputed. 'I’he bankruptcy of epistemologi¬ 
cal theory has at times been proitlaimed by tlio.se 
who have fallen back upon meta^iliysiys. As might 
be. expected, the results are as diverse as the 
methods, and ran^e from extreme phenomenalism 
to extreme realism. It cannot be said that 
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attempts at harmonization have proved more than 
vain. The root-trouble of Neo-Kantism lies in its 
point of departure. That consists of an unhistori- 
cal mode of thinking, which, rejoicing in its Isola¬ 
tion and its alleged freedom from dogmatic depen¬ 
dence, corrects Kant, in spite of itself, in all the 
diversified forms of Neo-Kantist thinking. It is 
thus manifest that its isolated critical mode does 
not come near objective and universal validity. 
Neo-Kantism has been styled ‘ Half-Kanti.sm,' on 
the ground that Lange rejected the whole juactical 
philosophy of Kant, while I^aulsen held to the very 
half whi(r}i Lango spurned. Certainly the Neo- 
Kantists have aliown a somewhat irrational leaning 
to the negative side of Kant, with the unsjnritual 
and mechanical world-view attaching thereto. 
Wundt has opposed Neo-Kantist separation of 
science and metaphysics. Cohen and some others 
do not seem sutliciently to realize that Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Ueason, sought for experience a 
basis that should include physics and ])sychology. 
It seems clear that, in Neo-lvantism, the meaiiingof 
inner experience has not been at all sufficiently 
determined. Not less certain does it ap))ear that 
the critical materialism, or idealistic naturalism, 
of much Neo-Kantism is too uncritical of the mind’s 

{ )art in relation to the knowledge given in science, 
f philosophy is to be critical, it must recognize the 
reality of matter to lie, for us, not aj)Hrt from 
consciousness—this, without impairing the epis¬ 
temological fact that the object, when given, wakes 
a conviction of extra-mental reality. Our know¬ 
ledge inndicates existence or reality beyond know¬ 
ledge. 'I’lie cognitive subject cannot fail b) recog¬ 
nize that that of which he ha.s knowledge e.xists 
wdthoiit him, and cannot possibly be one with his 
own mental state, lint, althougii the object is so 
important to many characteristic Neo-Kantists, it 
seems that, when subject and objcctconie together, 
the Neo-Kantists fail to do justice to the part 
played in knowledge by the combining self¬ 
active subject. For the oliject exists hut for this 
conscious subject—its necessary correlate, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, it must bo .said that the 
facts of the relation subsisting between psychology 
and transcendentalism have still been too little 
expiscated by Neo-Kantism. The transcendental 
categories, it should be ob.served, are not deduced 
from psychological concepts. Kather is it the case 
that i)sychological ideas are hero view'ed from a 
transcendental standpoint. When Neo-Kantists 
have turned from the empirical to the rational— 
Cohen and Volkelt are examples—the influence of 
Hegel, rather than of Kant, has been apparent, in 
spite of Cohen’s express repudiation of Hegel. 
Both Hegel and Cohen build uj) all-spanning 
thought-worlds, and they can be compared through 
the range of categories employed by them. In 
keeping with this, Kinkel insists that thought must 
have no source or origin outside itself, and Natorp 
proclaims facts to be not given, or attainable, by 
empiric knowledge in any absolute sense; so that 
we are brought at lengtli to a doctrine of absolute 
relativity. In fine, Neo-Kantism lands itself in an 
unfortunate dilemma. For it says, pratTically, 
that w’e know that there is infinite knowledge, and 
that there are ideas, but that w'e, with onr finit e, 
discursive thought, can never reach them—the 
serious pract\(!al result of which would seem to be 
that object and knowledge, form and content, 
being-iri-itself and culture-conscion.sness, never do, 
in Neo-Kantism, come together in their proper 
mode or relation of hanging all together, at least 
never in such a way as to meet the demands of 
philosophical requirement. What Neo-Kantism 
nas increasingly evidenced itself, as a system, to 
be is a Kulturj)hilosonhie, having its acme in the 
idea of humanity. 
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NEO-PLATONISM.—I. Precursors of Neo- 
Platonism.— The philosophy of Plato, and even 
that of his independent disci])le Aristotle, was a 
kind of splendid digression from the main current 
of Greek speculation. Plato’s was a many-sided 
nature- He is by turns 8cej)lical and mystical, 
constructive and analyti(‘a], a socialist and a con¬ 
servative. But at bottom he is a pessimistic aristo¬ 
crat, who can find little to admire or hope for in 
lhesj)iritol his age. Many of his ideas could be 
realized only under a tlieo(!nicy such as the Kornan 
Catholic Church attempted to establish in the 
Mid<lle Ages, so that Nietzsche was not wholly 
wrong in calling him a Christian before Christ. 
The evolution of thought in his own mind was a 
curious fore.shadoM’ing of what hanpened at last 
to his school. His growing symiuxtliy with Orphic 
and Pythagorean teachings, the diivoutncss and 
solemnity of his later attitude Unvards religion, the 
ethical rigorism of his old age, with its strongly 
marked a.scetic tendency, his interest in oracles 
and demons, and the momentary ai>j[>carance of an 
‘evil soul’ in the TimmuH, all pointed the way 
which Platonism was much later to follow. Loyalty 
to their master was ahvays a tradition oi the 
I’latonic school ; but his disciples were not content 
with mere cornmentatorship, like many of the 
Peripatetics, and tliey often diverged from their 
founder more widely tluin they knew. The mem- 
bcr.s of the older Academy Pythagoreanizod still 
further than Plato luid done, laying stress on the 
lore of numbers, and dropj>ing the ‘ doctrine of 
ideas,’ which they could not understand. After a 
time they grew tired of number-mysticism, and 
concentrated their attention upon rcligi<m and 
ethics. Plato’s idealism now fell into the back¬ 
ground, and a speculation, at once arid and timor¬ 
ous, on epistemology led the school, under Arcesi- 
lauH and Carneadea, to deny tlie possibility of 
knowledge, asserting that jtrobabiJity is enough for 
jiractical purposes. The ‘ New Academy * followed, 
given up to quibbling disputations about the grounds 
of probable belief. A period of frank ecdecticism 
ensued. Greek thought was now entering u[><»n a 
long period of coni])arative barrenness, which lasted 
from the early part of the 3rd cent. B.c. to the rise 
of Neo-Platonism. Such movement as there was 
in the I’lalonic school was away from scepticism 
and towards mysticism. The New Ac/ulcmy, in 
desi)air of metaphysics, had referred men j)ractical 
utility as a test of truth; and it hccaine again 
ne<;cH,sary to ask w'hat is the end to which action 
should be directed in order to be useful. Since dia¬ 
lectic was discredited, the only source of illumina- 
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tion could l>e tlu; inruir li^ht. The «chool noAv 
tauf^ht that truth is yjvttn intuitively to the mind. 
d'hiiH I’latoriiHtii tended to Ijeeoiiie a [diilosophy of 
revelation, an<l ieisjn (in Hjdte of an attempt 

to revive it l>y /1‘inesidenius) [)assed out of the 
J’latoriie tijnlitirm. l>y leaching that the super- 
sensual alone is real, a.nd divine illuuiination ahnie 
hhissed, the sehctol returned, though with a dill'er- 
ence, to the position of I’Jato himself. 'Hie wliole 
inllufoiee ot the scliool was now ou the side of 
belief and piety. 

Out the e.nidle of Neo-Platonisin was not Hie 
quiet university town of Athens, but the great 
manufacturing city of Alexandria, h'roin the time 
when the Alexandrian school rose into proiuinence, 
the official Aeademy, wiLli its professor—the 
Diadoclnis, as he was called—at Atiiens, fell into 
insignilieanee, until, near the lieginning of the 5tli 
cent., the Aeademy was ca])tnred l)y tlie scdiool of 
Plotinus, or ratlier of laniblic-hus, and remained 
Neo-Platonic till the edict of Justinian in 5*29 
(dosed the series of I’latcmic professor.s who had 
taught a( Athens for KOO years. It is to he noted 
that, Pl<jtinus, Porpliyry, and lamhiiclius wished to 
be called IMatonisls, not Academicians. It is well 
known that Ale.xandiia was at this time not only 
a greet int(ille(*l/\ial centre, hut the place where, 
above all others, hiast and West rubbed shoulders. 
The wisdom of Asia wuis undouhtcaily in high re- 
>ut(! about, this time. I’hilostratus expresst*s the 
liglusst veneration for the learning of the Indians; 
Apollonius of Tynna went to India to consult the 
Prahiuans ; I’hjtinus hiinscdf a{;(;(mipanied the 
Koman army to I'ersia in the hope oi gathering 
wisdom while his comrades sear(dieil for booty ; and 
the (diristiau (dement has heard of Buddha (bouTTd). 
It is, tlierefore, natural that many nuKlern scholars 
have look(?d fortOriental in(1 nonce in Nco-Platonism, 
and have oven re]>res<‘Tited it as a fusion of European 
and Asiatic pliilosofihy. But, thougfi the inlluence 
of the East upon the West was uudouhtedly great 
during the decline of tin* Western Empire, it is not 
necessary to derive any Neo-Platonic doctrines from 
a n<m-Euroi)ean source. Neo-Platonism is a legiti¬ 
mate d(!velo))mentof (ireek thought, and of Plato’s 
own s])eculat,ious. In some ways it might ev(‘n be 
Bjiid that Plato is more Oriental than Plotinus. It 
is another question W'hetluu* Neo-IMatonisin was 
influenced in Jiiiy way by the Jevvisli Alexandrian 
school, wliiidi is Known to us through the waitings 
of Philo. The resemblances btdween the hissenes 
and the Neo-l^ythagoreans, and between Philo and 
Plotinus, are so striking that many have thought ii 
im})ossible to deny ji dinsd, de])endence. But it is 
more probable tliat the (4r(;elv .’ind the Jewish 
Alexandrinn schools (hwcloped side by side under 
*arallel iulluenc.es. Philo does not H(u;m to liave 
»een immh read by the edmuited pagans, who had 
strong prejudic^es against the Jews. 

The Pythagorean scJiool, as a philosophy, dis¬ 
appears from view in tlie 4th cent. Ji.C. But as 
religious society, in eonnexion with the so-calhjd 
Orjdiic rule, it w\’is full of life. The l^ythagoreans 
practist'd the siiiqtb; life on a diet vi vegetables 
and water. About lUi) tlu^y j^rodma'd anuniber 
of pseudonymous treatises, among them the metri¬ 
cal maxims (tailed the ‘ (bJden Versos of Pytha¬ 
goras.’ Tluy taught that the Monad is the 
beginning of all tliing.s. Fiom the Monad came 
the ‘ Indelinite Dyad,’ and from the Dyad the other 
numbers, and g('ometrica! quantities.' The soul is 
divided into three parts (roPy, Ov/no^, (fjpives), of which 
the first alone is immortal. The space betAveen 
(jarth and luuiven is hi led by invisible spirits, who 
may be induced to foretell* the future and give 
advice. The world is a living rational being, of 
whicli the animating princi])le is heat. As centres 
of heat the sun and stars are gods. For a time the 


school or .sect languislied, at least in Rome, where, 
Seneca says, they could not find a j)r()fessor to teach 
them {Arft. Qmest. V[i. xxxii. 2). But at Alex¬ 
andria there was a strong revival. Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was consciously eclectic ; it tried to fuse 
together the systems of IMato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoa, consecrating the wdiolo under the name of 
Pythagoras, whose doctrines, they maintained, had 
come down to them by oral tradition. They did 
not discard the nuniher-mysticism of the older 
school, hut gave it a deeper metaphysical meaning. 
The Monad became the ultimate ground of all good 
and of all the order of the universe. The Dyad, 
on the contrary, was tlu; ground of all imperfection 
and disorder. ’I'lie Monad was the sign of the 
Godluiad, of s})irit and form ; the Dyad or ‘ matter.’ 
’l’h(‘y acknowl(‘ilg(Hl a plurality of subordinate gods, 
and deilied the heavenly bodies. They taught that 
God is Imth immanent and transcendent, thus 
atternjiting to reconcile Stoicism W'ith J^latonism. 
The rift between God and the world was partly 
closed by the idea of a Wovl(l-S(jul, which vaguely 
embraced Stoic, Aristotedian, and Platonic concep- 
tioim. The phc.nomenal world is uiiHubstantiai and 
constantly changing. It derives all the reality 
W'hich it j)oss(iHse8 from the Divine Ideas. But 
iiere (same in the fantastic lore of numbers. Arith- 
meti(*,al symbols were (xniverted into cnuitive types 
of obj(;(;ts, and certain numbers, eHi)e(;ially 3, 4, and 
10, had a s])ecial sanctity. I n tlieir theoiy of know¬ 
ledge they f()llow(Hl Plato. There are four kinds 
of knowledge, with corresponding faculties ; (1) vov$ 
{v6rt}<ns), spiritual perception, (2) Stdvota, discursive 
reason, which produces science, (3) 

(56ia), opinion, which draws inferences from 
sensuous pcr(5e]>tion, (4) aicfftjcritf sensuous percep¬ 
tion. As regards the fate of the world, tliey taught 
that tlie universe is eternal, and the human soul 
imperishable. The soul is a microcosm, with affini¬ 
ties to every grade of existence. They believed in 
transmigration. The N eo-Pythagoreans were strict 
vcg(*tarianR, and cedibates, at least as a counsel of 
]>crfe(ti(m. The ‘Pythagorean life’ was a recog¬ 
nized and standardized dis(dpliue. The Life of 
Apollonius, the tyiiical Neo-Pythagorean saint, 
rejuesents him as an ascetic, a model of piety an(l 
devotion, lie wore only linen (dollies, abhorred 
bloody sacrilices, and kept holy silence for live 
years. He had miraculous powers; he cast out 
devils and raised the dead. 

The syneretizing tendency of the age is strongly 
marked in J’lutarcli and Maxiinu.s of Tyre. The 
former accepts the notion of an evil World-Soul, 
develoiung the suggestion in Plato’s Timcbus. But 
he is no Manichauui; evil, for him, needs only sup- 

K lenienting and rcslistrihuting to make it good. 

lore imjiortaiil than either of tlieso, as a pre¬ 
cursor of Neo-Platonism, is Nunienius of Apamea, 
who so far anticipated Plotinus that Amclms had 
to vindicate the originality of his master. Num- 
enius wished to go back to Plato and Pythagoras, 
but also to sweej) into his net the wdsdoin of the 
East., including even Judaism. He gathered to¬ 
gether the (irovvd of inferior gods to whom Plato 
had entrusted the creation of the wmrld, into a 
single Demiurge, with attributes like those of the 
Christian-Alexandrian Logos. The Godliead above 
the Demiurge he (ialls in so many words a roi Jni- 
n6ant ipyos, Eus, Freep. Evang. XI. xviii, 4). 

The world is ‘a third God’^; so that Nunienius 
gives 118 a Trinity of unequal Persons. The im¬ 
mediate teacher of Plotinirs was Ammonius yaccas, 
w'lio is said to have been at one time a Christian. 
Next to nothing is know n of his doctrines, which 
were not committed to writing; but Plotinus, on 
first hearing him, exclaimed, ‘ This is the man I 
was looking for ’ (roOrov i^rirow), and remained his 
disciple and friend as long os he lived in Egypt. 
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2. Plotinus. —Plotinus was not by intontion an 
eclectic. It was no part of liis scheme to combine 
the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoi(rs. 
He considered himself a Platonist, and indee<l a 
conservative Platonist. His reverence for antiquity, 
which was part of the spirit of the 3rd cent., when 
creative genius was at a low ebb, made him chary 
of finding errors in any of ‘ the ancient philosophers 
of blessed memory’ (ol ipxatoi Kal /xaKdpioi 
Enn. in. vii. 1 ), and he tried to rt'pre.sent their 
divergent views as no more than supcrlicinl diller- 
onces. But to Plato alone he allows plenary insi>ira- 
tion. He will not admit that lie ever desei ts his 
master’s teaching. Again and again we lind such 
protestations as these: 

‘This doclritie is not new; it was professed from tlio most 
ancient times, thouffh without beiriij: developed explit-iily ; we 
wish only to bo interpreters of th<' ancient sapes, and to show 
by the evidcnc;e of I’lato hims('lf that they hiwl the same 
opinions as ourselves’ (it. V. i. 8). 

He even maintains that his three hyiH>stases, the 
One, Hjtirit, and soul, are to be found, not merely 
in Plato, but in Parmenides, Hcraclirn.s, Ami.x- 
agoras, and Kinpedocles {ih.). Pythagoras, next 
to Plato, is treated with tnost reverence, though 
Plotinus does not really owe very much to this 
school, except through the Platonic tradition. 
Aristotle is treated with more freedom ; he frankly 
criticizes the Aristotelian categories. In reality, 
however, ho borrows a great deal from him— 
esjiecially the fundamental conc;eptions of SiVagts 
and iv^pyeia, which are of vital importance in Neo- 
Platonism. 'I'he world of Ideas is really alive for 
Plotinus ; each Idea is an ip^pyeia. It is .an original 
type of a definite individual : thus the Pleas have 
an independence which they have not in Plato. In 
psychology too there are important unacknowledgeil 
debts to Aristotle. It might even be maintained 
that Plotinus knew and understood Aristot le better 
than Plato, though he names him only four times. 
To his successors Plotinus seemed to have achieved 
in principle tlie uuilication of these two great 
philosophies, a task which was avowedly set bef<»re 
themselves by Poiqihyry, Iaml)li<diuH, and other 
Neo-Platonists down to and including Boethius. 
To Stoicism the attitude of Plotinus is in the ii\ain 
hostile, since it is one of his main objects to com¬ 
bat materialism in all its fonn.s. Yet he owes to 
the Stoics, in part, his dynamic pantheism—the 
doctrine that tne living forces of the Deity per¬ 
meate all nature; and the somewhat enigmatic 
part played in his system by \6yoi and irvevna sliows 
Stoical inlluence. He sums up his quarrel with 
►Stoicism in Enn. IV, vii., where he says that it 
is a radical mistake to explain the higher by the 
lower, and to suppose that the merely potential 
can of itself develop activity. 

The life of Plotinus extended from about 205 to 270, the exaet 
dates being uncertain. He is said by KunajnuB and Huidas to 
have been born at l.veopolis in Egyvit. At the age of ‘27 he be¬ 
came a student of piiilosopliy at Alexandria, and attached iu'm- 
self to Ammonius, whose lectures he attended for eleven years. 
At the end of this time he left Alexandria, and accompanied Ihe 
emperor Gordian on his ill-starred expedition against I'ersia, 
his object being to gain a personal acquaintance with the piiilo- 
BOphies of the East. Gordian was murdered during the cam¬ 
paign, and Plotinus with difficulty made his way back to Antioch. 
Soon after, he took up his abode in Rome, where he lived for 
the rest of his life. Ills mode of living is described by his dis¬ 
ciple Porphyry as the ideal of the philosophic character. He 
had numerous pupils, of both sexes and all ages, to whom he 
lectured, though, os Higg says (iVcnpiatcmnim, p. 187), his school 
was more like a literary society than a class-room. It was not 
till near the end of his life that he began to write. His confer¬ 
ences were attended by several prominent men, such as the 
aenator Rogatianus, whom he persuaded to renounce his worldly 
possessions and retire from pulilic life. The emperor Gallicnus 
and his wife Salonlna had a great admiration for him, and even 
promised to help in a wild scheme to found a city on a deserted 
and probably malarious site in Campania, to be constituted on 
the model of Plato’s Republic. Fortunately the idea was aban¬ 
doned. In spite of this aberration, Plotinus was a good man of 
buBiness, and was in request as a guardian and trustee of young 
orphans of the upper class. He also came forward as a peace¬ 
maker, and had no enemies, except among rival philosophers, 


one of whom. Porphyry says, tried in vain to bewitch him by 
sorc.ery. He li\e(i an aseotic" life, eating no meat aiui Kletqdng 
hut. lilUe. He died at the a;:e of tUi, after a long illm‘s.s, nl a 
country house near Mintnrmo. His friend, the phvsician I’.n- 
Htochius, heard hi.s last words: ‘I was wailing for ton, before 
the divine princijile in me dep.arts to unite itself with theiUvme 
in tile universe.’ In such a busy life, we might 8Upi>o8e that 
prayer and meditatiou could find hut little place. Hut it was 
not so. Plotinus would often spend whole nights in ‘ the prayer 
of quiet.’ In the words of I’roclus, the greatest of his sueees- 
sors, ins soul, whieh he hud always kept i>ure, took flight to¬ 
wards the divine principle, prat ed to it, and ivdon d it. Ho liad 
always ondeavouted to raise himself above the stormy waves of 
t.iiis hrut.'il life, whieh is noiirishcil on tie.sh and blood. It is 
thus tliat this divine man, whose thoughts were always turned 
to the supreme ttod and liu' unseen vvorlil. merited the privilege 
of beholding sev'eral times the immediate ^ircsencc of the God¬ 
head, who has neither sensible nor intclligihic form, since He 
is exalted above intelhgenee and liemg itself. (This is the 
iK-atilic vision of all the m.> sties. Plot iiuis enjoyed it four times 
during the six years when I’orphyry lived with him.) 

'File Enneads, edited by Borpliyry, tire mere 
lecture-notes, which Pori>hyry lOiiiid ns tin nnsorted 
heai» of almostilleoilile MS . for I’lotimishad weak 
eyes, ami never etired to win k uji his hu tiiros in 
literary form. I’orjihyry did his best lo uvrange 
his material according lo sulijeet, disvet’iirdinj' tlie 
date of composition. He was less wise in dividiiif' 
it into six hooks, each tumtaininp; nine ehajilers— 
a fanciful arraii'^eruoiit dictated only by resjiect, for 
the ‘ sttered mimhers.’ Itven the younj^er nimihers 
of the Neo-Platonii! school, who tilmost worshi]»ped 
the memory of Plotinus, }j:roane<l over the obscurity 
of his style and the clitioHc comlition of his writ- 
inf's. ‘ Kniwuprtic,’ ‘ harsh and niiintelli^ihlc,’ 
‘sciittered and disorderly,’such are the criticisms 
of men who rcfrarded his wisdom as tilmost super- 
hiuiiau. '^I’he modern reader will not diller from 
them. There is no harder (iieek titan t h«^ 
heeaust; it is had (Ireek. 'i’he author, Avritin}' 
notes to refresh his memory in lectiiring, has no 
nien’y on his readers, 'riiere are passa}.(es of noble 
sublimity, t>f tender charm, of lofty devotion, in 
the Enneads, wliich delijj(ht as wejl as instruct the 
reader; but on the wholii it is i>roliahle that no 
{jjreat teacher has placed so manv obstacles in tlie 
way of his own popularity as this devotee of the 
ever-eharmin*' Plato. Moilern historians of philo¬ 
sophy have f'enerally shirked tins tionhle of read- 
inf; liirn—with the result that more blunders are 
current about this philosoplt}' than about any other 
system, ancient or modein. Criti<’s Itave merely 
copietl each other’s r<uitark.s ahoiit him. 

Plotinus sets himself to overtliroAv three enemies 
of the true philosophy—materialisiu, scepticism, 
and dualism. Tiiese are the three (jrrors w liicli, in 
his opinion, it is mo.st necessary U) confute. Tho.se 
critics who have found in I^lotinus Itim.self a philo¬ 
sophy of dualism have misunderstood him from 
top to bottom. Popularized Idatonism often takes 
a dualist/ic form ; hut- neither in Plato nor in IMot- 
inus is there any justili(!ation for the notion that 
there are two world-jirineijiles and two w'orlds. In 
the case of I’lato, tins error lias been exiiosed satis- 
faetorily by Bernard Bosanquet {TAr Principle of 
Individuality and Value, Loudon, 1912, p. 8). 

Plotinus, then, in ojijiosition to these lieresies, 
maintains that reality is spiritual, know’able, and 
single. There are two fumlamental trinities in his 
system. One is the trinity of divine ]irineiples, 
consisting of the Absolute or Godhead, wdiicfi he 
calls indifferently the One and the (hiod, spirit 
(this is by far the best Englisli word for vof/y, w hich 
is commonly rendered ‘intellect’ or ‘ intidligence’), 
and soul. The other is the trijiartite division of 
man into spirit, soul, and body. 'I’liis triadic 
schematism was almost obligatory on a (Jreek [ihilo- 
Bopher. d'hree is the perfect number ; its continual 
recurrence in all mental processes, jiarticularly in 
the syllogism, led to an almost superstitious rever¬ 
ence for this symbol. But there is nothing forced 
or arbitrary in either of these triplets in Plotinus ; 
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thedominaru-e of tlio triad in much more marked in 
ProchiH, UH it is in ]le; 4 iil. IJesides (and this is a 
most important point), J’Jotinus wishes to draw no 
hard boundary-lines across the field of experience, 
whether pliy-^ical, jisycliical, or spiritual. Jlismap 
of the worhl is covered with contour-lines, wdiieh, 
as in the desi;,nis of modern chartographers, are 
understood to indicate not chasms but gradual 
slopes. IJe draws a ladder and gives names to the 
rungs ; l)ut the reality, he wishes us to understand, 
is much more like an inclined plane. This is emi¬ 
nently true of the three divine principles ; it is not 
loss the key to Ids anthropokigy. 

In their objective aspects body, soul, and spirit 
are respectively the world as perceived by the 
senses (x6<raos aicrOriTds), the world interpreted hy 
the soul as a sjiatial and terniioral order, and the 
spiritual world {/(6o-/xos vorp-6i). The organs which 
perceive the world under these three aspects are 
the bodily senses, the discursive reason {Sidi^ota), 
and spiritual perecfition or intuitive knowledge 
(vdrjaLi). It is only when we exercise the last—the 
highest faculty of our nature, a power ‘ which all pos¬ 
sess but few use ’—that we are ourselves completely 
real and in contact with reality. This reality is 
neither an independently existing external universe 
nor a subjective construction thrown off by the 
mind. It is constituted by the unity in duality of 
the spiritual faculty and the spiritual v'orld which 
it beliolds in exerci.sing its self-consciousness. 
Spirit and the spiritual w'orld imply and involve 
each other; neither has any existence apart from 
its correlative. If the spiritual world may be 
called the self-extornalization of sj)irit, spirit may 
with equal pro|)riety be called the self-consciousness 
of the Kj)iritual world. IMotinus is not an idealist 
in the modern, post-Kantinn sense, though he 
argued against Longinus that ‘ the spiritual worhl 
is not outside spirit’ {ovk vov tA vo-nrd). In 
saying this, he clifl not mean that all reality is 
mental, or that apparently external objects are 
created by the mind which j)erceiveH them ; lie 
only meant to deny one interj)retation of I’lato’s 
Ideas--that which made them independently exist¬ 
ing entities, which the mind contemplate.s a.s some¬ 
thing other than it.self. The vorjrd are not outside 
vovs ; but they are certainly not created hy rous. 

Ueality was conceived by Stoics and Epicureans 
alike as body it.self, or as a quality or relation of 
body. As against these schools, Jdotinus sees the 
issue more clearly than any previous thinker. 
Neither Cicero nor l^lutarch ever calls the Stoics 
and Epicureans materialists. It is to Plotinus 
more than to any other philosoiiher that we owe 
the first clear doctrine of spiritual existence. His 
refutation of materialism is still valuable. The 
Stoics, he says, ascribe to matter {pXv) properties 
which cannot belong to it. Matter is really a mere 
abstraction ; it is the bare receptacle of forms, the 
subject of energy, viewed by abstraction as sub¬ 
sisting apart from the energy which alone gives it 
meaning and existence. Plotinus’s ‘ matter” is not 
material ; it is not to be confounded with the 
ponderable stuff to which science gives the same 
name, and vdiich it is now engaged in subdivid¬ 
ing till it seems on the point of being sublimated 
into the subject of electrical energy—a strange ap¬ 
proximation to I'lotinus’s own view. Matter is 
that intangible, impalpable all-but-nothing which 
remains when we subtract from an object of 
thought all that makes it a possible object of 
thought. This is quite clearly the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine about matter. It is immaterial; it is a 
mere abstraction ; we arrive at it only by thinking 
away all that makes consciousness of an object 
possible. And yet it is commonly said, and not 
without some excuse, that ‘matter’ is in this 
philosophy the principle of evil. The difficulty is 


a real one. It raises the question of the interrela¬ 
tion of the two hierarcliies—tliat of existence and 
that of value. Plotinus has disposed of the claim 
of matter to jios.sess substantial reality (ovaia). 
Put the word ‘evil’ at once introduces another 
scale—that of value. The existential problem has, 
stric.tly speaking, nothing to do with values. An 
‘appearance,’ as op])Osed to ‘reality’ (ovirLa), is a 
partial nre.sentation of reality which needs to be 
enlargea or harmonized in order to make it a true 
presentation. It is false if it claims to be a pre¬ 
sentation of fact in all its relations, whereas in 
truth it ignores some of those relation.s. It i.s an 
error to mistake a})i)earanco for reality ; e.g., it is 
an error to regard the world of sense as an objec¬ 
tive, self-existing cosmos. This error may be the 
cause of moral fault; but there is nothing evil 
about the ap[>earan(;e ihself. A shadow has its 
place in the order of the world, as well as the 
.substance which casts it. It is, however, impos¬ 
sible to coniine ourselves to the purely existential 
aspect of things. It is imi)OSBible for tlie biologist, 
e.g., to avoid using such words as ‘degeneration,’ 
‘survival of the fittest,’ which imply an ethical or 
qualitative measurement. Only in pure mathe¬ 
matics are value-judgments excluded. Qualitative 
estimates are based on fatd- not less than nuantita- 
tive, but they give us a different standard and 
different results, so that we are threatened with an 
intractable dualism. For Plotinus it is an article 
of faith that the hierarchies of existence and of 
value must ultimately be found to correspond, so 
that the class which has the lowest degree of 
reality in the existential scale must have the 
lowest degree of value in the ethical scale. But 
there is one imi)ortant difi'erence between the two 
serie.s. In the scale of existence there are no 
minus signs ; the all-but-non-existent occupies the 
lowest rung of the ladder. But in tlie scale of 
values we have to register temperatures below zero. 
There are many facts, and some persons, of whom 
we may say that it would have been better if they 
had not come into existence. The moral standard, 
thiirefore, is essentially dualistic, the existential 
monistic. Wo may either force the two schemes 
into harmony by investing ‘ matter’ or ‘ flesh’ with 
evil characteristics, in which case we have accepted 
metapliysical dualism, or retain monistic views by 
bolding that the opposition between good and evil 
is only relative. The minus signs disappear, from 
the standpoint of the A bsolute. The latter is the 
solution towards which Plotinus inclines ; but he 
is too conscious of the positive olistaclea which 
impede morality to be satisfied with a theory which 
makes evil a mere defect in the penetration of 
matter by spirit or soul. His utterances on the 
problem of evil cannot all be reconciled. But his 
deepest view is that matter is the absence of order 
which when isolated by abstract thought becomes 
the foe of order. In arguing against Stoical 
materialism, ho sometimes uses ‘matter’ in the 
Stoical sense instead of his own, meeting his 
opponents on their own ground. But Zeller is 
q^uite wrong in saying that Plotinus makes matter 
Hie evil principle. Matter is ‘ potentially all 
things’; ‘it is what it may become’; it is the 
necessary condition of all good. There is such 
a thing as ‘divine matter^ {dela which is 

enriched and glorified by the spirit poured into it, 
BO that it has a place in the eternal world. Here 
below, matter remains ‘a decked out corpse,’ 
because form and substratum are to some extent 
held apart; ‘yonder,’ matter too is delivered from 
the bondage of corruption. In heaven form and 
matter are ‘ one illuminated reality ’ {fiLa oixrLa 
V€<fMaTi.(r^ipri), Evil, for Plotinus, is not a negation 
posited in the Absolute; the necessary tension 
belongs only to the world of becoming. Friction 
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and conllict belong to the world of soul, which is 
also the world of will; they are a condition of the 
actuali/ing of reality on that plane, hut not in the 
realms above. When he is asked why strife and 
friction exist, even in this imperfect world, he can 
only say, ‘ It had to be.’ Necessity is to Plotinus 
a part of the ontological argument. It htdongs to 
the inner nature of goodness that it shoulil create 
in the fullest and free.st manner ; and this creation 
is not a reduplication of a perfection which cannot 
be measured quantitatively, but the production of 
a hierarchy exein])lifying every j) 08 sible grade of 
existence and value. These hierarchies are also 
immediate data of experience, so that they cannot 
be explained from outside. They are the founda¬ 
tions on which philosophy has to buihl. 

But now arises an epistemological difficulty. 
Reality is constituted by the trinity in unity of 
the perceiving spirit (vov%), the spiritual world (t4 
voTjrd.), and the spiritual perception (pStjctu) which 
unites subject and object in one. Reality is 
thought, thing, and the relation of identity be¬ 
tween them. Tliis correspondence and mutual 
dependence of subject and object holds good all 
down the scale. Like alone sees like. How then 
do we come by the ‘false opinions’ which invest 
matter with a spurious substantiality ? There is, 
Plotinus says, an element of irideterminateness 
in the soul, which apprehends the indeterminate, 
matter. This half-blinded spiritual faculty, this 
clouded perception, this shapeless object, all 
‘desire’ to rise together into a clearer light where 
they will he transformed. Our average life is 
lived on the middle level of the soul’s activities, 
the organ of which is discursive reason (Sidpoia). 
But, when the soul gives itself humbly as ‘ matter’ 
for spirit, it is raised up to the higher sjdiere of 
life ‘ yonder,’ in the si)iritual wurld. The world of 
appearan(u may be de.scribed either as the real 
world seen through a glass darkly or as an actual 
but imperfect copy of a perfect original. The real- 
idealism of Plotinus holds these two views together. 
‘A feeble conteninlation makes a feeble object of 
contemplation.’ The world of appearance shows 
us a diversity which exists by the side of unity, 
instead of the concrete unity of spirit; mutual 
exclusion as the mark of dillerentiation, instead of 
the mutual inclusion or coinjxmetr.ation which 
exists in the spiritual world ; strife and oj>j>osi- 
tion in the place of harmony; time in the place 
of eternity; perpetual Ihix and change in the 
place of the unchanging activity of spirit. ‘ Sens¬ 
ible reality’ (tj dvravOa oixtjvvfios oi'aLa) is but a 
shadow of true reality. I’he sensible world is 
a rellexion of the eternal world in the mirror of 
matter. 

The sensible world i.s the creation of the universai 
soul, through the me<lium of nature, which is its 
moving power. Nature is the active faculty of the 
universsd soul, its outer life, the cxp.ansion and 
expression of its being, that without which it 
would be shut up in itself. Nature is sleeping 
spirit. All its activity comes from soul; it casts 
upon matter a reflexion of the forms which it 
has received from above. On nature’s methods 


Plotinus says: 

•It anyone were to demand of nature why it produces. It 
would answer, if it were willing to listen and speak : You should 
not ask questions, but undersUnd, keeping silence as 1 keep 
alienee : for I am not in the habit of talking. What ought you 
to undersUndY In the first place, that which w i.rodiiced is 
the work of my silent contemplation, a contemplation produced 
hv mv nature ; for being born mysolf of contemplation I am 
naturally contemplative, and that which contemplates in roe 
produces an object of contemplation, as geometers describe 
figures while contemplating. I however do not desente figures; 
but while 1 contemplate 1 let fall as it were the lines which mark 
the forms of bodies. I preserve the di.sposit.on of my mother 
the universal soul, and of the jirinciples which produced me [the 
creative Logoi]. They too were bom of contemplation, and I 
was bom in the same way ’ ni. viil). 


By contenijilation Plotinus means altcutitui 
directed to that -which is alnive eui'sclvcs in (he 
scale of reality and value. All creat ive a< tn Uy 
is the (in a sense) unconscious result of this steady 
devotion to what is higher than ourselves. ^\ c 
always create alter some pattern in a higher 
jdiere ; anil the whole worhl, thus jirodueed, is an 
image of the mind and thought of t.«od. J^'qot- 
priiit.s {I'xf'V) of the universal soul, and of sjdrit 
Itself, are to be found everywhere. 

Extension (T67rov) is the necessary form which 
results from the inability of matter to receive all 
forms without dividing and separafing them. The 
purely indeterminate is spaceless; extension is 
given to it by the soul. Leibniz was only partially 
right in calling space the form of co-existence ; for 
co-existence can lie conceived, though not jiictured, 
non-spatially. It is also the form of the whole and 
jiart relation; of the inclusion of one thing by 
another. Again, it is tlie form under which we 
recognize near and far, and .so infer the reality of 
the unseen and unexiierienced. The external 
world can teach us much about ultimate truth. 
Iffotiniis mentions especially order and limit (rd^it 
and ir^pas) as the chief lessons of natural science. 
But he insists strongly on the reflexions of the 
divine iHjauty which we find in the visible world. 
His quarrel with the half-Christian Gnostics—the 
most vigorous polemic in t he Enneads—ii^ mainly 
on the grouml that they desjiise this beautiful 
world and regard it as evil. ‘ All things that are 
in heaven (iKu) are also on earth,’ lie says in a 
paa.sage Avhich .sbouhl have saved some of his 
critics from many hlundcrs (A//??. V. ix. 13). 

Plotinus is wtill uMare that time is one of the 
hardest problems in metaphysics. He does not 
claim to throw any new' liglil. ujion it. 'I'ime, the 
moving image of eternity, arose through the de.sire 
of the soul of the world to exert its powers. ’Fime 
Is the form which the soul creates for itself w hen 
it desires to reproduce the eternal ideas as living 
activities. In the vulgar sense, lime is as ever¬ 
lasting as eternity ; it never began and will never 
end. It is ‘the activity of an eternal soul not 
turned tow'arihs itself nor within itself, but exer¬ 
cised in generation ami creation ’ {Enn. UI. vii. 12). 
This view of time implies teleology. 'I'ime is 
essentially the interval between the incejition and 
completion of creative jiurpose. Gausation is a 
teleological category, and belongs exclusively to 
psj'cbical life, or to jiliysical life as determined 
once for all by a lirst cause. If the world were 
merely a mechanism, there would he no causation, 
hut only invariable sequence, ('ausatiori, in fact, 
is what Bergson calls creative evolution, and it 
requires lit. duHo, as he says. But Bergson does 
not succeed in proving tliat psychical evolution, in 
‘real time,’ is irrevcr.silde or uujiredictable. He 
only makes it discontinuous, whether we read it 
forwards or backwards. It is unpredictable, not 
absolutely, but only by the laws which govern 
inorganic matter. Creative evolution may be the 
orderly develojiment of jisychieal or spiritual laws. 
If 80 , his argument for contingency falls to the 
ground. Eor Plotinus, every distinct idea ‘ yonder ’ 
become.s a finite jiurpose ‘ here.’ Every attribute 
of God’s essence becomes an activity of His exist¬ 
ence. The time-process is not the necessary form 
of the self-evolution of God ; it is the prouuct of 
His free but necessa^ creative activity. Nor is 
there any radical dirl'erence between the laws 
which regulate organic and inorganic objects. Tlie 
same spirit which slumhers in the stone and 
dreams in the flower awakes in the human soul. 
Time then is not merely the meaKure of the im¬ 
permanence of the imperfect. It is, in his careful 
deliuition, the measure of definite Unite activity 
directed to some end from which it is quite distinct 
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[Enn. VI. i, 16). Wliut in r<!al in tini« i.s tho 
potentiality of quaJit.itivo clian^.'e. ‘Movement 
of itself does not imm (1 time.’ l<'rom the point of 
view of practical rcli;jrioii it iiiakeH a ^reat difl'er- 
cnce whether we regard the ])henoinenal world as 
a jiolarization of ch/i,ng('le.ss reality, or wl)ether we 
hold that its heiii.o is radically teleological. The 
former view, wIkui <leveloped logically and hehl 
evchisively, leads to the vacuous existence of tin 
liirliaj) cojjteuiplativ'e, the latter to the vulga 
coii( e|.tiou of eternal life as survival in time, and 
to rlu; brutal activity of the western man, Avith 
wliom, ns Ilosampiet says {Tin'. Value, avd JJrsdny 
of the Individual, London, 1913, j>. 295), relianc’ 
on the future has ])e(!ome a distuise. Plotinus trie 
to combine the truth in both ; but he sh(*Avs no 
interest in the larguu- life of nations, which may 
justly b(i regarded as reiuescmting unitary thoughts 
and j)nrf>oses in t he mind of ( Jod. His view of the 
fate of the Avorld is nevertheless vastly sjiperior to 
those dreams of [lerpetual progress which, in spite 
of their scientilie al)snr<lity, are .so popular among 
ourH(dve8. The world-order, according to Plotinus, 
evolves regularly till the end of an astronomical 
cycle, when the whole process is repeated. 'I'hus 
the history of the univ(‘rse consists of a number of 
vast but not inlinite .schemes, each of which has a 
beginning and an end. An infinite purpose is, as 
he sees, a contradiedion in terms. We must find 
(!onsolatiou for the inevitable disa])]>earance of our 
srHicies by remombening that in the eternal world 
all values are prciserved iritacd.. 

The relation of the worM ‘here below’ to the 
Avorld ‘yonder’ has been completely misunderstood 
by most (!ritic.s of Neo-Platonism. There is only 
one real Avorld, the uoyrhs. The kingdom of 

ovffla includes soul, but nothing loAver than soul. 
The half-real phenomenal Avorld is a necessary 
j)roduct (»f soul, and AA'ithout it the divine ]>rinciples 
would not be AA'hat they are ; for 

‘It is nc'coHsary that nacii principle should give of itself to 
another. The Good would not he the (Jood, nor Spirit Spirit, 
nor Soul Soul, if nothing lived dopundent oo the first life’ 
(Unn. ii. ix. 3). 

Thus every grade of being is bound in ‘agolden 
chain about the feet of C!od.’ All divine creative¬ 
ness IS what iihilosopher.s call transeunt or transi¬ 
tive activity, 'I’he higher does not need the low^er ; 
(rod does not need tin; vorld. The necessity of 
the world lies in the inner nature of all wliicli 
derives its being from the One Avho is also the 
(rood. Proedus (who, of course, must be used witli 
caution as an iritijrpreter of Plotinus) says that God 
created the world by His gotxlne.ss, liis will, and 
His providence, a trinity in unity {evoeidijs rpids) of 
motives. The soul descends into the phenomenal 
world because it Avislie.s ‘ to imitate the proviilence 
of the gods.’ It is, in n word, the eharacter, not 
the essence, of God that calls the A\mrld into being, 
'fhere are some thinkers who deny the possibility 
of transilive activity. Hut this is to destroy, not 
im'.ndy IMaUmism, hut all theism. If God is tnin- 
sceudent at all, part of His activity must be transi¬ 
tive. 'riie analogy of mechanical laws need not 
frighten u.s. As .soon as we reach the domain of 
oiVia, we deal with values which are increased by 
sharing, with forces Avhich ‘ operate unspent.’ 

The Avorld of sense, then, is created by soul after 
the pattern of spirit. It i.s a construction of super¬ 
ficial exjierience, a rough-and-ready synthe.sis based 
on imperfect data. It is not hlentical with the 
world as knoAvn to natural science. 7’he latter is 
an attempt to interpret the universe by the ex¬ 
clusive use of quantitative categories. The world 
of common experience is quite ditl’eront Irom this. 
It is a blurred and confused picture of the spiritual 
world, distorted by defects in the organ of percep¬ 
tion, and split up by the very conditions of soul- 


life. For all that, it i.s a great and glorious thing, 
a vi.sion of the ett^rnal verities. Plotinus rc])lit;s 
indignantly to the (inostic theory that the w'orld 
W'as created through a lapse of the universal .soul : 

‘We affirm that th«( sonl created the world not hecauHe it 
looked downward but because it looked upward. In orrlor to 
look downward, the soul nuiHt have forj^ntten the Bpiritual 
world. Hut if it had for(;oUen it, how could it create tlie world ? 
Where conhi it find ilH ixattern, except from what it naw yonder ? 
Ttut if it thoujtht of tlie spiritual world while rreatinp:, it did 
not look dowuiward at ail. . . . W'e must not allow that the 
world is ill made because it contains mucli that is disajfreeahle. 
It is only an iinap-e of the sjhritual world, hut could there be a 
more beautiful iiiiap-e ? . . . Do not suppose th.at a man hecotues 
Pl^ood by riesiiisiiiK^ the world and all tlie beautiful thintrs that 
are in it. \Vhen we love a person, we love all that beloug-s to 
him; if we love the falher, we Io\e the children for his sake. 
Itiit every soul is a child of our Father in he.aven. How can 
this world, wdUi the divine powers wdiicli it contains, he separ¬ 
ated from the spiritual world? Those who despise what is so 
ne.arly akin to the spiritual world, prove that they know nothing 
about the latter except in name ’ (h'fin. it. ix. 4). 

The thaws Avhicb Ave justly ob.serve in the world 
as we krioAv it are themselves evidence that the 
soul has her true home in a higlier sphere, above 
the disconlance, change, and strife Avhi(di are the 
<a)mlitioiis of spatial and temjioral existence. 
What is most r(!al in this Avorld is that Avhich 
most reflects the mind and purpose of that which 
called it into being. The only way to un<lerstand 
anything is to view it in relation to its S()ur(!e find 
gofil in tli(! sphere next above it. 'J’he ‘ naturi^ ’ of 
finything is to be sought in its completed develop- 
imuit. 

The Third Person in the Neo-Platonic Trinity is 
not the aggregate of individual souls, but ‘ tbe 
soul of the all.’ To this Plotinus assigns attributes 
Avliich hardly distinguish it from sjiirit. It is 
exjilted above space and time. It remains itself 
at rest A\ hile it ilhiTninates the Avorld and gives it 
life. H is not in the Avorld ; rjither the Avorld is in 
it, embraced by it and moulded by it. The indi¬ 
vidual soul can understand itself only by contem- 
ilating the universal soul. The passage in Avhich 
Motinus urges us to this lioly quest is om; of 
the finest in the Enneads, and it is familifir to 
thousands who have never refid I’lotinus, because 
it is closely imitated by Augustine in the most 
famous chapter of the dimfessioris : 

‘The soul ought first to examine its ovs-n nature to know^ 
whether it has the faculty of contemplating spiritual things, 
and whether it has indeed an eye wherewith to see them, and 
if it ought to embark on the quest. If the spiritual w’orld 
is foreign to it, what is the use of trying? But if there is a 
kinshij) between us and it, we both can and ought to find it. 
First tlieri let ue consider that it is the universal soul which 
created all things, breathing into them the breath of life. . , . 
The soul sets them in their order and directs their motions, 
keeping it^self apart from the things which it orders and moves 
and causes to live. The soul must be more honourable than 
they, since they are born and perish, as the soul grants them 
life and leaves them ; but the soul lives for over and never 
ceases to be itself. This great soul must he contemplated by 
another soul, itself no small thing, hut one that makes itself 
worthy to contemplate the great soul by ridding itself of 
deceit and of all that beguiles common souls, through quiet 
recollection. For it let all be quiet; not only the body that 
encompasses it, and the tumult of the senses, but let all its 
environment be at peace. Let the earth be (piiet, and the sea 
and air, and the heaven itself cairn. Let it observe how the 
soul Hows in from all sides into the resting world, pours into it, 
penetrates and Illumines it. Even as the bright beams of the 
sun enlighten a dark cloud and give it a golden border, so the 
soul when it enters into the body of the heaven gives it life and 
immortality and awakens it from sleep. . . . The soul gives 
itself to every point in this vast bodj-. . . . But itself is not 
divided ; it does not split itself up in order to give life to each 
individual. All things live by the soul in Its entirety ; it is all 
present everywhere, like the Father which begat it, both in its 
unity and in its universality. The heaven, vast and various os 
it is, is one by the power of the soul, and by it is this universe 
of ours divine ‘ (v. i. ‘2). 

Individuality is always a difficult problem in 
systems like that of Plotinus. Individual souls 
are not parts of the universal soul. 'I'hey are 
rather Xiiyot (active principles) of spirits, corre- 
spondinc to distinct Ideas ‘yonder.’ But in the 
spiritual world there is distinction without separa¬ 
tion. The separateness and mutual externality of 
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souls in this world is a irdOrifj.a of bodies, not of 
soulitsoll. In tills world we tiiid sejiauilion with¬ 
out disparity, and resemblance without unity ; 

‘ yonder ’ it is not so. And even here the soul 
never lo.ses its correspondence with the universal 
.soul, throuf^h whiidi ‘ all souls are one.’ Sym])athy 
is as much a fa(;t of experience as individualit 3 ^ 
and hears witness to a real unity heldiul apparent 
Hcparatiuiess. I’lotinus is anxious to jueserve 
human individuality. ‘ Ihich individual must he 
himself’ {Se'i ^Kaarou ^Kaarop ; and each 

individual soul is ‘an ori^jfinal cause’ (irpivroi'fyyos 
atria, Ann. ill. i. 8). The soul ‘ i.s |)re.scut’ with 
the hotly, hnt not within it ; it remaims pure of all 
admixtine, and i.s always itself. 

Fsyr/uA(H))j of —Sensation (afddT/trtsr) is 

not a pa.ssivc imjnession made hy external ohjeids 
on the ]>erceivino facultj’. It, i,s an atdivity—an 
ii’dpyfLa, not a irdOoi. 'I'he ditlcrmice het ween sensa¬ 
tions and spiritual perceptions (coijireis) is om; t)f 
tlef^uee ; sensat ions are dim yoi^aeis. The mind is 
mn'cr dormant in [terce]ttion ; what we call jier 
eeption is Inroely the work of imagination, 'i’he 
f;u‘t that we can perceive external objects at 
all is a proof of the ‘faint sjunjiathy ’ (ti/xcopd 
a\>p.ird6eia, tv. iv. 40) which pervades all nainre, 
for we can he aware only of what is tikin to 
our.sel vi^s. 

I'leasure and jiain arc not pure sensations, since 
they are slates of con.sciousness ; and, on the oth(*r 
hand, they are not atlections (irdOy) of the .soul. 
They hehmg to ‘the compound’ {t 6 <xiiy()eToy), 
i.e. to soul pre.sent to body, or body present to 
soul. 

Memory and imagination, which in Plotinus are 
closely connecte<t, belong to the discursive reason 
(Stdcoia). liecollection (dydyurjais) demands a 
liigher kind of volitional and ratiomil activity 
than memory (pLvrjfxr)), and is conlined to man, 
while the lower animals possess some memory. 
Plotinus transforms Platos dvd.p.vqffis into a 
iloctrine of innate iileas potentially pro,sent. Tlie 
Itigher soul i.s by choice forgetful of all tliat is 
foreign to its true nature, hut it rerooers' ideas 
which belong to an earlier and nobler slate of 
existenee, which have been forgotten here below. 
Memory is of images only ; spiritual j)erception is 
first transformed into an image r<dlect<id in the 
mirror of the ima,j;inati(jn, and memory is the 
faculty which gras[)s this image. We do not 
‘remeinher’ voTyra, biicause we contemplate them 
as permanent ai-.tivities of our higher self. 'I'liere 
is no memory ‘ yonder’ ; for all s])iritual perception 
is tiiueli^HS Trdcra vb-qais, J^'nn. IV. iv, I). 

Imagination {(pavraala), opinion (56$a), and dis¬ 
cursive thought all tioat between tlio Hj)irituul 
and sensible worlds. PercP]»taon seizes the forms 
(etdTj) of sensible objects. At the summit of tliis 
faculty, when the ato-Orjya becomes a purely mental 
rejuesentation, the faculty lakes the name ol rd 
(pavTacTTihdy in pre.sence of the object, of memory 
in its absence. Imagination is mid-way between 
sensation and reason ; its higher state is the same 
as opinion. Porphyry makes the three faculties 
of knowledge to he sensation, imagination, and I'oGs, 
and says that neither sensation nor j'iycns is]ios.sible 
without imagination. <i?avra(rla, it will he seen, is 
nearer VorstcLlung than ‘ imagination,’ and 0 di^- 
Taana is wdiat modern philosophy incorrectly {to a 
Platonist) calls an ‘idea,’ Some modern writers, 
notably Wordsworth, liave given imagination a 
far more exalted place, 'I'he ‘ imagination,’ which 
‘ is reason in her most exalted mood,’ is Plotiinrs’s 
voepd (pavraala. h)ven ‘intellectual love,’ which 
ushers spirit into the presence of the One, is for 
Wordsworth inseparable from imagination—a pro¬ 
found truth which is the key to the understanding 
of religious symbols generally. In the discursive 
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reason (didvoia) the proper function of the soul is 
achieved. Self-eonsidoU'^ness belongs to it ; the 
yet higher Jietivities of the soul arc not self- 
conscious. Plotinus does not regard self-con.scious- 
ness as the highest of human powers. He has 
ohservetl that we do things best when w'e are not 
thinking of ourselves as lioing them ; our organs 
remind us of their existence only wlien they are 
out of order. What wo call consciousness of .self 
is in truth con,sciou.sncNs of a eont/rastnil not self, 
'riiere is a kind of unconsciousness in the highest 
expcricnce.H ol tlic soul; our sen.sc.s ‘ jn’otost t hut 
they have siMiii notliing' (h'?i7i. Y. viii. 11); hut we 
can no more doul>l tlnun than we can doubt our 
ouii existence. Jhit discursive thought is <»nly the 
jxd.jrized copy of yd-rjais. 'I'lie S(»ul, in knowing 
i(s(‘lf, ‘ knows that thme is something hc(f»-i tlnin 
itself’ ; it knows itself iis aimt Iht’s (v. iii. 4 and 0). 
I’huinus purposely ma.k«‘s rocs' a-iid fiaicoia overlap : 
iliscursive reason is never separated tiotn roiyiris at 
the one end, and creativeness (TrohynTs) ;it the other. 
'I'lie re.ilm of soul is ‘ tlie world ol liltP tAoifr/xos 
.\a>rl^<5s, i<lentitied with by Ihocius). Soul has 

ot'iala, hut the .soul-world is fully real only when it 
is tuUen us a whole, not as split up among imli- 
vidual /hei of const:ion.sne.s,s, and in time. 'I’licre 
are liiree plancH on which a man may live, and his 
rank in the scale of existence dcnciuls on the 
choice which he makes; he nuiy live a j)urely 
external life, (d)eying his natural instincts, or lie 
may live in obediimce to his discursive reason, the 
life of an intelligent hut unspiritual man, or he 
may, in rare instances, attain U) ‘ the life of gods 
and godlike men,’ the life of tin: snirit-. ’I’lie soul, 
as a microcosm, bus alhnities witli every rung of 
the ladder whicli retiches from earth to heavim. 
These stages shade oflinto each other ; Neo-Platon¬ 
ism knows of no rigid harrier-lines. 

Before our birth, says Plotinus, we existed tis 
jmre souls and spirits, attaiiheil to the universal 
.soul. Why do souls ever leave this ha))])y state, 
and ‘ come down ’ to earth ? This is a real crux of 
Neo-Platonism, and Plotinus, wlio always seems to 
)>c tiiinking aloud, does not conceal liis perjilexity 
al>C)ijt it, lie throws out several suggiistions 
which do not pretend to he con,si.slent with each 
other. He ha.s consulted Heraclitus, Pmpedocle.s, 
and J’ythagoras without finding any clear answer 
to the (jue.stion. Kven the divine Plato does not 
always use the same language. How shall we 
ntconcile lii.s well-known words a)»out tlie body 
iK'.ing the cave, tlie prison, the tomb of the soul, 
and ahuut the moulting of theHoul'H wings through 
contact with matter, with the doctrine of t.he 
'J'iin<rus, that the Oeator .sent soul into the world 
to make it the abode of sjiirit or inte.lligence, and 
w ith a view to its perfection ? If we follow the 
TiriKvufiy the soul is not to blame; ‘we may care 
for that which is lielow us without ceasing to abide 
in the highest and best.’ Plotinus shows us that 
he wouhi like to follow the Tima‘us, not the 
P/irrdrus, But he characteristically tries to prove 
that both may he true. It is permissible to say 
that Hod sent the souls down to earth, for ‘ the 
ojicration of the highest principle, even though 
there are many stages between, can he traced down 
to the end of the jirooess.’ And yet the soul com¬ 
mits two faults, one in coming down, and the other 
in entering into lH>dieH. It does so by choice, and 
because it desires to brinp order into what is below. 
If it returns quickly, it has sullcred no hurt ; 
indeed it has put forth powers whicli would other- 
wi.se have remained latent. The soul must com¬ 
municate its gifts, for all grades of reality and 
value must exist, down to the lowe.st degree possible. 
The soul learns its own good by the ex]>erience of 
contraries, though the strongest sou1.h may under¬ 
stand evil without experience of it (iv, viii.). The 
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soul (lescernis into tlie body |nopare<J for it, as if 
BumiMon«Ml by a herald {J\ . iii. J3). 'I’be soul has 
a desire to go fortii and create according to what 
she has seen in the spiritual world (iv. vii.). Tlie 
ascents and descieits of tiie soul are necessary 
parts of the universal liaruiony (IV. iii. 12). Yet 
there is a danger lest the soul lie ‘deceived and 
bewitched’ by the charm of sensuous being (IV. 
vi. 3 ). It l»eln>lds itself in the niirror of matter, 
anti like >«arei.s,suH falls in love witli the image 
and plunges in after it (IV. iii. 12). These la.st 

f iassages rt pjesent the real view of I’lotinus. The 
ocal ni(;ta])liors of ascent and descent must not 
mislead us. The soul does not sin by desiring to 
cr(;ate after the eternal ^‘attern in a lower sphere ; 
it is entirely right and necessary that our world 
should exist; hut, as soon as we forget that we 
are strangers and pilgrims here, sin begins. There 
is a want of hrmiiess and consistency in the teach¬ 
ing of Plotinus on this subject; he is hampered 
jiartly by reverence for Plato, and partly by the 
very natural tendency to ]VdtJlacht in a dismal 
and hopeless age; but his dec])er thought is un- 

S uestionably that which most decisively excludes 
le Gnostic errors which he combats so strenu¬ 
ously. 

Plotinus also a.sks, Can the soul ibself sin ? Does 
it ‘descend entire,’ or is there a divine nucleus at 
the heart of humanity, Avhich can take no stain ? 
Plotinus holds that there is, and he expresses this 
in spatial imagery hy saying that ‘part of the soul 
remains above.’ This is his own theory, though 
ho tries to father it on i'lato. And it is most 
interesting to lind that the later Neo-Platoni.sts, 
in spite of their almost superstitious reverence for 
the ‘most ilivine Plotinus,’ frankly desert him 
here. lambliclms, Proclus, Simplicius, ami Priscian 
all maintain that the soul comes <lown entire; 
only Theodoras and Uama.scius follow Plotinus. 
Proclus, wlio is quite emancipated from tlie Pla¬ 
tonic doctrine of irTepopln'iTjcts, makes the creation 
of the world an essential movement of sjiirit. The 
soul desceiuls ‘ because it thjsires to imitate the 
providence of the gods. What nobler enterprise 
could it set itself than to haml on to other created 
beings the gifts which <Tod lias given to itself?’ 
(Proclus, in Tinianim, 338), It is plain that later 
Neo-Platonism is more willing to receive a true 
incarnation ill doctrine than I’lotinus was. 'i’he 
soul may still be at home in heaven while it ener¬ 
gizes with all its j»owers on earth. The more 
deeply it i>enetrates into the darkest recesses of 
nature, tlie more fully is it fullilling its divine 
task. Heroic action and real struggle are proper 
to the divine life. 

I’he soul, which exists in its own right, neither 
comes into h<'ing nor peri.shes. When separated 
from the hotly it no longer exercises its lower 
faculties, which are not extinguished by death, 
but remain Swaixti only (Enn. III. iv, 6). Such 
faculties as opinion, reasoning, and memory are 
superfluous under tlie conditions of eternal life, 
liesurrection, he says pointedly, is an awakening 
from the body, not with the body (III, vi. 6). Dis- 
carnate souls help the universal soul to govern the 
world ; their sejiarate individuality is not lost, but 
latent {ovk ienv ivepytlq. ovb' aD d 7 r 6 \u>X 6 >', VI. iv. 16). 
And yet beatitied siiirits enjoy a hanpy communion 
with each other. Unrighteous souls are sent into 
other bodies, even the liodies of ignohh beasts, as 
a punishment. Chastisements are pioportioned 
to offences by divine law (iv. iii. 24). A man’s 
guardian angel {daL/xwv) may also inflict chastise¬ 
ment on the disembodied soul (iii. iv. 6 ). There 
is a higher and a low’er soul. The higher soul 
cannot he lost, but we may, so to speak, lose it by 
identifying ourselves with lower interests. The 
soul of the had man may he lost, but not the soul 


which would have been his if he had not been a 
hail man. We are what we love and care about. 

We now come to what for Neo-Platonism is the 
centre of the whole system—the spiritual world. 
It is here that we are to lind the fully real and the 
comjdctely true. This reality is neither thought 
nor thing, but the unity in duality of spirit (j/oOs) 
ami the sjnritual world {vorjrd). Plotinus is no 
idealist in the modern sense, ‘ Spirit, the whole 
of reality, and truth, are one nature’ (III. ix. 3). 
‘ lieing, by being perceived, gives to Spirit percep¬ 
tion and existence’ {rd bu rip voei<rdat rtp v<p bidbv rb 
votLP Kal rb elpai, V, i. 4). ‘Spirit in beholding 
reality beheld itself, and in beholding entered into 
its jiro[)er activity, and this activity is itself’ (V. 
iii. 5). Nor does reality consist m a relation : 
‘ reality is that which is seen, not the act of seeing’ 
(VI. ii. 8 ). N 6 i 7 <ris is the relation between voCs and 
porjTbv, but the two are identical, though not 
absolutely fused. ‘ Where Spirit energizes in 
itself, the objects of its activity are other sjurits ; 
but where it energizes outside itself, the soul ’ (VI. 
ii. 21 ), ‘The po-pra. are many in one and one in 
many and all together ’ (VI. v. 6). Spirit ‘ wanders 
amojjg realities’ [ip ovaLais icXapcLrai) on ‘the field 
of truth,’ remaining always itself. Though it does 
not change, it is constantly active. 

Plotinus has much to say about the categories 
of the spiril ual world ; hut he is again ham})ered 
by Plato, who gives one set of categories in the 
Philebus and another in the Sophist, In the 
spiritual world there are certain antinomies which 
cannot be reconciled in our ordinary experience, 
but which in a higher sphere are fully harmonized. 
These are—thought and its object; identity and 
dilfcrence; change and permanence. The discus¬ 
sion of these categories, which occupies a great 
deal of space in the Enneads (for he takes the 
opportunity of criticizing Aristotle at m-eat length), 
has been very dillerently estimated by modern 
critics. To the present writer it seems disappoint¬ 
ing. Tlie suhject-ohjeid/ relation is not on the 
same footing as change and permanence. The real 
attributes of the spiritual world are truth, beauty, 
and goodness, as Plotinus is well aware. In the 
spiritual world these are both fully realized and 
fully operative. He insists repeatedly that it is 
a life which he is describing, a state of intense 
activity which, as being unimpeded, may also be 
called rest. Some of tlie finest passages in the 
Enneads [e.g., v. i. 3, V. iii. 3, V. viii. 4, vi. vii. 31) 
describe witli enthusiasm the glory of life in the 
eternal world. 

The individual 8i)irit is the same being as the 
inrliviilual soul, only transformed into the divine 
image and liberated from all baser elements. 
There is ‘something unique’ in every spirit; but 
it is no longer any bar to the most complete com¬ 
munion with all that is good, true, and beautiful 
in others. Spirits pass their existence in ‘living 
contemplation ’ [dcupLa III. viii. 8). In this 

state ‘soul is the matter of Spirit’ (ill. ix. 3), 
which means that the self-transcendence of the 
soul is achieved hy making itself the passive in¬ 
strument of spirit. In knowing God, the spirit 
knows also itself; and the soul can liave direct 
access to God—‘ there is nothing between.’ 

The whole philosophy of Plotinus is an oncology 
of moral, intellectual, and testhetic values. The 
highest form in M'hich reality can he known by 
spirits, who are themselves the roof and crown of 
things, is the general ideas of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, manifesting themselves in the myriad 
products of creative activity. These attributes of 
reality, which, so far as we know, constitute its 
entire substance, are spiritual; i.e. they belong to 
a sphere of unified existence which is neither .sub¬ 
jective nor objective but constituted hy the indis- 
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soluble unity in duality of subject and object. 
These three uttributes are ultiiuates, in our expcri- 
ence. They cannot be fused, or even wholly har¬ 
monized. There is a kind of noetic parallelism 
between them. 

Wo hav'e now reached in our survey the last 
stage of the soul’s upward journey, the absolute 
Godhead above existence, whom I’Jotinus calls tlie 
One or the Good. The spiritual world is the Neo- 
Platonic heaven, and the undivid»;d spirit who is 
completely expressed in that world is the normal 
object of religious worship. But philosoj)ljy must 
distinguish between God and the trodhead. The 
God whom we worship is the revelation rather 
than the revealer, just as the personality that we 
know is the ‘ Me ’ rather than the ‘ I ’ avIio know's 
the Me. The source and goal of revelation cannot 
be revealed ; the source and goal of knowledge 
cajinot be known. The goal of the intellect i.s the 
One ; the goal of the will is the Good ; the goal of 
love and admiration is the Beautiful. Plotinus 
follows all three lines of ascent. Tho Absolute 
must be —this is the conclusion of the dialectic; it 
ought to be —this is the conclusion of ethics; it is 
—this is the discovery of the ‘Spirit in love’ (voDs 
ipdv). The dialectical proof is that the idea of 
plurality implie.s that of unity, that of relativity 
an Absolute. The moral aspiration for the Good 
is assumed tliroughout tho Enneads ; it is regarded 
as too fundamental to need argument. Of the 
Beautiful he says that he who lias not yet seen 
God desires Him as the Good ; he who has seen 
Him adores Him as the Beautiful (i. vi. 7b His 
true that he does not add t 6 Ka\6v as a third name 
of the Absolute. But he does not really sub()rdin- 
ate Beauty to Truth and Goodness. Ultimately, 
they are one and the same. Since the Ozie has no 
form, it is btdter, Pk>tinus says, to call Him Beauty 
than tlie Beautiful ; he is ‘ the source and princijzlo 
of all beauty, the power that is the llower of all 
the beautiful, the creditor of beauty’ (VI. vii. 8). 

The Absolute is called by Plotinus the One. 
The Monad in Pythagorean arithmetic was not 
itself a number, but the source in which the whole 
nature of all numbers was gathered ui) and implicit. 
There is a sense in which unity and plurality are 
correlatives, so that we cannot have one without 
the other. In this sense the Absolute One is a 
contradiction. But for Idotinus the One is the 
transcendeiuro of 8e[»arability rather than of plur¬ 
ality. The One is ‘ beyond existence.’ Por rlato 
the Good had been wiOiin the circle of the Ideas ; 
for Plotinus it is above them. He uses in speak¬ 
ing of the One the negative language familiar to 
all students of mysticism. Tho One is beyond 
existence, beyond spirit and life ; he is in truth 
inellahle i&pprjTOP ); whatever we deny of hint we 
deny rightly ; or rather we may speak of Idin if 
we add, ‘yet not this but something higher.’ 
Thus the Absolute does not think, and is not 
conscious; but he knows himself by a direct self¬ 
intuition {avKi} Tis iiri^oXT] aM irpdi avrd) and abides 
in a state of w'akefulness {iyp-trfopiTis) beyond being 
^V. iii. 13). In the Absolute knower and knowm 
coalesce so perfectly that no relation exists between 
them. The Absolute’s knowledge of Himself is an 
v6v<ris, though different from that of vovs. 
We must not attribute will to the One, hut we 
may say ‘ he is what he willed to be, for he posited 
himself.’ , , _ 

If the One did not generate the spiritual world, 
its activity, says Plotinu.s, would have been dor¬ 
mant and nidtlen. The obiection, * How can multi¬ 
plicity emanate from absolute unity ? ’ is answered 
^ boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. ‘ Can you show any reason why the lirst 
Good should remain stationary in itself? Is it 
envious ? Or is it impotent, though it is the source 
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and potentiality of all things?’ (v. vi. 1). As a 
mere metaphor, he bids us think of the eHluence 
of light from the sun, w hich loses nothing by shin¬ 
ing. This is, as we now- know, an unfortunate 
illustration ; but it doe.s not ztffoct the argument, 
since, as lias been urged, the law of the expenditure 
of energy does not hold good for spiritual exist¬ 
ence. The ()i»e does not lose anything by creating 
spirit, but its power penetrates not only all the 
spiritual world, hut tho soul-world likewise, down 
to tho low'er coniines of being. We must remem¬ 
ber that there is no sharp division ]>etween the 
Absolute and s[)irit, nor between spirit and soul. 
Just as there is no obstJicle to prevent soul from 
beeoming spirit—‘ only then we call it no longer 
soul, hut our Spirit ’—so there is no barrier between 
spirit and the One. The chain is nnhrokon 
tliroughout. Indeezl, he says once, (piite clearly, 
that spirit is the self-eonseionsness of the Absolute. 
‘'I’he One turned tow’ards himsell ami looki-d, ami 
this seeing is Spirit’ (V. i. 7). Beeipiax^ally, 
‘Spirit, while thinking itself, thinks (he One, for 
it thinks of itself as active, and tin* aedivity of all 
things turns torvurds the Good.’ All activity 
directed to spiritual ends is an unconscious con- 
teinjdation of God, 

\\ hen riotinus calls the Absolute tlm Good, he 
may seem to fall under tho censure of Bradley, 
w'ho proves that morality, as such, must be tran¬ 
scended in the Absolute. Ho explains, howover, 
that it is only in relation to ourselves that this 
name can he given to tiie One. Moreover, he does 
not use ‘ the Good ’ in a moralistic sense. Virtue, 
he says truly, is not the Good, hut a good (I. viii. 6). 
‘The Good’ is rather the Perfect — harmonious 
unity as the goal of desire. The Good is the ful- 
lilment of the natural desire (6pe^L%) for self-ooin- 
pletion and self-transz^endenee, to wdiioh wo are 
impelled by our nature, ‘All things strive after 
life, immortality, ami activity’ (vi. vii. ‘20). 

VVe can know- the unknowable, because we our¬ 
selves in our deepest ground arc the unknow able. 
This is the founuation of the I’lolinian mysticism, 
which comes in as the crown of an all-embracing 
metai>hysical system. The soul, when it has be¬ 
come sniril, has in a sense reached its goal ; but 
even tiien it counts not itsidf to have aj)pre- 
hended. Even in heaven there is the m 3 '^stciy of 
love for something heyond ; even the heutilied 
sfdrit may still love ami aspire. Kvi'n in l ids life 
moments are not denied ns, though they are few, 
when the soul is swept entirely out of itsidf and 
ttarried up into the inellahle region ‘ beyond exist¬ 
ence,' where the One manifests himself in his 
majesty. 

• WHiat ia better,’ he aalta, ‘ than the life of Hpirit, moat wise 
amiuiiilosH and faultleHs aa it mV . . . If we find nolhiiivf better 
thati Spirit, we will atop there. But no 1 we rnusL mount atill 
hi^iljer, to Hud the atiBoluti l.y One and Helf-sulhcing, on which 
all these thinga depend. IL inust he Boniething above a!id 
hejotid being. la it enough to say tfiis and tlien leave the Hub- 
JeotV No, the soul is in travail and longing. Can w’e find a 
chami for this pain? It cannot come tiirough the disovirsive 
reason, hut by some spiritual contact, about which we may 
reason afterwards, but not at the time. We must believe that 
the soul has truly seen, when it suddenly perceives a light. We 
must believe that God is present, wlien he comes into the 
house of him who invites him, and gives him life. . . . This is 
the soul's true goal, to touch that light, and to liehold it by 
means of that light itself, and not by any other light; even as 
we see not the sun by any light except its own ’ (v. ill. 17). 

There are many other line passages in the 
Enneads in which the beatific vision is described. In 
the last chapter he imagines a worshii>i>er at the 
mysteries led through the forecourts adorned with 
statues of the gods, and at the lost admitted into 
the Holy of Holies itself. 

‘ And when the vision is over, the man will once more awake 
the virtue that is in him, , . , This is the life of the gods, and 
of godlike and blessed men, a release from all else here below, 
a life that takes no pleasure in earthly things, a flight of the 
alone to the Alone ’ (vi. ix. 11). 
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The Hyatein of riotirm.s lias the iippt-tirnnce of 
inyHticism BnperiiiiiK;K(;(l iii^jn rationalism, not 
unlike the philusojiiiy of Sjiinoza. lint it is not 
Je<;itimate to limit mysticism to rapture or ecstasy. 
'I’he central docitrim/of mysticism is not that we 
can see (lod only in a state of swoon, but that we 
(!an see only wlnit we are. 'I’liLs principle is applied 
consistently hy J’h)tiijus at every staj^e of experi¬ 
ence, He uses it to confute in turn materialism, 
naturalism, and intellec.t\i:ilism, each of wliich is 
shown to he a synthesis from imf>erfect data, com¬ 
posed hy an imperfect instrument. At the final 
si;i,;;e spirit itself is led to define itself aj^ainst the 
ha<;Unround of a deeper mystery. In this sense 
mysticism is present and acfive throuffhont the 
wiiole scheme. Another fundatnental doctrine of 
mysticism is that love is the key to all mysteries, 
the ;,niide and revealer of all liij^her truth. Here 
also Plotinus a]>]die,s a "reat principle to the whole 
of life. There is a half-unconsi ous upward striv¬ 
ing (^0f(ris) in all creation, wliich {groans and tra¬ 
vails to be delivered from the bondage of corrup¬ 
tion, At the to}» of the ladder the vout ipCjp throbs 
witli the avior hitellectiuilis- Dei, and at rare inter¬ 
vals feels that its passion is satisfied. The main 
difl'erenee between the my.stiei.sm of Plotinus and 
traditional < hristian mysticism, as standardized 
in Koman Catholic, mamial.s of ascetiiuil theology, 
is tliat the ecstatic state is with Plotinus an exceed¬ 
ingly rare jiluMiomenon, encountered only at the 
summit of sitirif ual develoimient; and it is note¬ 
worthy t hat his Hue(^essorH in the school do not 
eheupcn it at all. (/hristian mysticism, on the 
other hand, sjieaks of such visitations as common 
in tile early st.uges of the life of holiness, and 
warns beginners not to think too much of them. 
Some female mystie.s are rec.ordod to have spent a 
considerable fraction of their lives in a state of 
trunc.e. This difl'erenee is in no way to he traced 
to the teaching.s of Christianity, wliich gives no 
encouragement to the indulgence of violent reli¬ 
gious emotion. It is the result of the discipline of 
the cloister, and of the peculiar mental conditions 
induced by that kind of life. Tlie Hellenic mind 
was averse from this kind of asceticism, and l^lot- 
inus at any rate would not have approved of de¬ 
liberate self-hypnotization such as was practised 
hy many mcdiinval mystics. 'I’he sanity and calm 
of Neo-Platonic discijiline preserv<*d its votaries 
from the terrible reactions which till so large a 
place in the biographies of Christian m 3 ^stic.s. 
There is not a trac^e in Plotinus of ‘ the dark night 
of the soul,’ or the experience of ‘dereliction.’ 
Even if we grant that the Greeks made too little 
of sin and repentan<;e, the balance of good seems 
to he decidedly on the siile of Plotinus and his 
disciples. And it must he remembered that no 
religious teacher app(;aled less t-o religious excite¬ 
ment than the Eoumler of Christianity. 

Tlie mystical state is always the result of intense 
mental concentration, m hich Plotinus calls (STrXoKrts. 
The mind must he resolutely shut against all im- 

f iressions from outside ; heiioe the language used 
ly all mystics about the blankness or darkness of 
the mind at the moment of vision, Plotinus ex¬ 
perienced this vision several times—Porphyry says 
four times during his own association with him. 
But the importance of ecstasy in Neo-PIatonisin 
has been as much exaggerated as that of Nirvana 
in western books about Buddhism. What the 
doctrine of the One as the supreme object of love 
really secures is that human spirits in their most 
exalted mood may share not only a common life 
and a common happiness, but a common hope and 
a common prayer. 

The connexion of ethics with philosophy was 
becoming closer throughout the whole history of 
Greek thought. In Plotinus the two blend very 


completely. But there is not much—perhaps too 
little—about social and political morality in Plot¬ 
inus. He tells us that the ‘ jiolitical virtues’ must 
he acquired first, hut touches very lightly upon 
them. They^ are a jireparatory stage ; next comes 
‘ purification ’ {KaOapais). The soul must cleanse 
itself from external stains, and strip off its own 
lower nature : 

* Chi-sel awa^' from thy soul what is superfluous, straighten 
that wfiich is crooked, purify and enlighten that which is dark, 
and do not ceaso working at thy statue until virtue shines 
before thine eyes with its divijje splendour, and thou seest 
temperanoe seated in thy bosom in its holy purity ’ (i. vi. 9). 

TMscipline of the thoughts is the most important 
part of this training ; if the heart ho kept pure, 
right action will follow almost necessarily. The 
simple life, rather than mortification of the flesh, 
is in harmony witli Neo-Platonic ethics. But in 
tlic matter of love and marriage he is not much 
.superior to hi.s con tern [loraries. He .see.s that sen¬ 
suous indulgence rivets the chains which hind the 
soul to earth ; he does not see that tlie love of man 
and woman, consecrated hy marriage, may be the 
best iniliation into heavenly love. 'i’lie conflict 
with evil is a process of emancipation ratlier than 
a struggle with a ho.'^tile sjiirif.ual poAver. Human 
wickedness is never absolute. ‘ Vice is still human, 
hiung mixed with something contrary to itself.’ 
Most sin is (-au.sed by ‘false opinions’ (i/^euScts 
d6^ai), untrue valuations, and ignorance of all 
kinds. Goodness must be sought for its own sake. 
‘ If any man .seeks anything else in the good life, 
it is not the good life that he is seeking’ (i. iv, 1‘2). 
Tim only true motive is the desire ‘ to become like 
to God.' Tlie ultimate good is to he something, 
not to do .something. Thus all virtues are in a 
sense a preparation for contemplation (6^ew/)fo); and 
the three main roads which lead nsnjiward are the 
arts, philosophy, and love. 'I'he cult of beauty is 
thus, as for Plato himself, an indispensable part of 
the moral life. But ‘beauty’ is an attribute not 
only of visible forms, but still more of noble actions 
anti noble thoughts. Plotinus would have us ad¬ 
mire truly, think truly, and love truly—these 
three, in his view, ‘ leatl life to sovereigoi power.’ 
The great sin is selfishness or self-will, which 
makes us ‘ forget our Father.’ 'I’he separate self is 
a figment; we are rnemliers one of another, and 
may he compared to a choir which sings out of 
time when it ceases to look at the conductor. The 
Plotinian ethic is theocentrie, hut not unsocial. 

Plotinus himself felt no need of the popular 
mythology and worship. He surprised his diseiple.s 
by his inditlerence to the externals of religion ; 
and, when they ventured to question him on the 
subject, he rejuied, ‘It is for the gods to come to 
me, not for me to go to them.’ In this attitude he 
ditl’ered greatly from his most famous successor, 
Proclus, who spent much of his time at the temples, 
engaged in devotional exercises. Plotinus uses the 
names of the gods to serve as an allegorical present¬ 
ment of his system. They have no reality for him. 
But ho leaves room for them hy his doctrine that 
the universe contains many beings more divine 
than man—dfiemons, aufl gods, who are djcmons of a 
superior order. He believes in magic, like all his 
contemporaries, and to some extent in astrology ; 
hut he reduces these beliefs as much as is possible 
without abandoning them. He attaches import¬ 
ance to prayer, but prefers ‘ the prayer of quiet,’ 
which does not offer petitions. He does not en¬ 
courage us to pray for deliverance from earthly 
calamities. Some of these are necessary in a uni¬ 
verse con.stituted like ours ; others have their ap¬ 
propriate remedy {e.g., if a nation wishes to avoid 
servitude, it must learn to fight); and all of them 
are of small account to an immortal being, who 
knows that he is only a tempora^ sojourner in a 
world where such things happen. The soul is not in- 
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jured by such ocx urreuecs, and we should bear public 
and private calamities philosophically. I )ea.th only 
means that ‘ the actor chanj^es his mask.’ We may 
trust that Providenc.e orders all for the best. 

3 . Neo-Platonism after Plotinus_'J’lie npj)ear- 

ance of a fjreat speculative j^enius like IMolinus in 
a period so barren of originality as t he cent, of 
our era had an immediate and decisive inlluence 
on the future of (ireek i)hiIosophy. The school <.f 
Plotinus swallowed up and ahsorhed all other 
^steins. A hundred years after his death 
Eunapius could say that lie was more read than 
Plato himself, and adds quite justly that his fame 
is very lar^^ely due to his diseijde iWjihvry. 

(a) Porphyry (lie took this name as 
the (4reek eouivalent of his Syrian name Malehus 
= MeIek, a kinj?) was born in 233 and dieil soon 
after 300. lie is best known as a formiilable 
opponent of Christianity; bnt our ]»resciil snliieet 
is his influenee upon "the develojnnent of Neo- 
Platonism, lie was mainly an exjiosiior and eom- 
mentator, his writini;s bein^^ afterwards mneh used 
for edueatioual jinrposes ; and it is to him that we 
owe the preservation of Plotinus’s own writines. 
So far as we can jndce from the rather scanty 
remains of his numerous hooks, he attempted to 
schematize the proj^ress of the soul from the lower 
to the higher virtues more thoroughly than his 
master had done, and laid much more stress on 
asceticism, especially on ahstinence from a llesh- 
diet. The ])hiloHoplier, he held, ought not to live 
like the rest of mankind, hut to follow rules like 
those w'hich pri(>,sts, who have accepted the obliga¬ 
tion to lead a Imlier life than other men, lay down 
for themselves (a'c AU'fhientia, 4, IH). He'denied 
the transmigration of human souls into animal 
bodies, which Plotinus had accepted, though 
perhaps not quite seriously. Porphyry was a 
devout and liighly moral man, of a soimswliat 
sombre and fanatical temperament; on one occa¬ 
sion Plotinus bad to dissuade him from taking his 
own life, lie was dutifully credulous of his own 
mythology, though his rationalist attacks upon 
tins NI' miracles showed mncdi acuteness, Augus¬ 
tine, writing, of c.ourse, after his death, pointed 
outtliat some of his beliefs were derived ‘ not from 
Plato, bnt from bis Chuldsean masters,’ and that 
the Chalda'an superstitions which he favoured 
were as criminal by Koman law as Christianity 
itself. 

(b) lamhlichus and others. —larnblichus, another 

Syrian, liad been a pupil of PorjWiyry. He was a 
more considerable philosoplnu' than his tea<'.her. 
He showed his indepemlence by teaching (hat 
every soul must descend and ascend iieriodicully ; 
there is no ])erniauent abode in heaven for any one. 
The soul also descends entire, and is not impe(M;- 
able. ‘If the will sins,’ he asks, ‘how c.an tlie 
soul he sinless ? ’ {ei 77 w/ioaipeirii afxafrrdvei, ttws 
dvafjLdpTijros i] i Procliis, in Tim. 341). He 

also developed tlie triadic, arrangeaiient of the 
stages of emanation, i’he sclumie of laniMichus 
is nevertheless a religion, of the Cnostic lyi»e, 
rather than a philos(»j)hy. He turns the iileas and 
hypostases of Plotinus into gods and damums, and 
leaves the door witle oj)en for magic and theurgy, 
though he does not seem to have encouraged these 
superstitions deliherately. At any rate he laughed 
(a rare event wi(b him) when asked whether it was 
true that he sometimes floated in the air while 
saying his prayers. He is throughout more in 
^mjiathy with the Pythagoreans than with the 
Platonic tradition. larnblichus died about 330. 

The names of several lesser men, belonging to 
the school of lamhlichus, are preserv«-d, Julin.n 
was himself a philosojiher of thi.s school, and his 
brief reign raised the hopes of the pagans, who 
were now clearly on the losing side. Neo-Platonism 


I had delinitely committed its fortunes to the sinking 
I ship of jtaganism ; uml, as the abler minds Iruns- 
i fene«l their allegiance to Christianity, carrying 
I with them most, id wliat was vital and jiennanently 
valuable in the i)hilosopliy of the later iiaganisnj, 
the Hellenists were driven more and more to rely, 
not upon the independent speculations of the great 
Creek thinkers, hut upon tlie imutia of religious 
eonservatism. 'riiedividing-line between Christians 
and jaigans was mainly (lie <jne.slion of loyalty to 
the Hellenic tradition. The battle was" not" so 
imich between I’lato and St. Paul as between 
Homer and Moses. The real objection felt against 
Oiristianity was that it was Hic religion of ' liar- 
harians.’ One of the 41 h cent. Nco-Plalonists, 
Antonitius, predicted plaitiiively (hat ‘a, tahuloiis 
and formless darkness is about to tyrannize over 
all that is heautilul on earth,’ Philo.sophieally, 
this Syrian .school is of very little interest after 
lamhlichus. 

'I’he next event in the history of the school is its 
capture of the jirofessorial chair of Platonism in 
Athens. About 400, I’luinrch, a memhm- of the 
sclioul of Plotijius and lamhliclius, became the 
Hiailoclius. Plutarch was lollowed by Syriamis, 
.Syrianns by I’roclu.s, who next to Plotinus is the 
greatest among t he Neo-PIatonists. 

(c) Proclus. — Proclns was horn in 410, at Con¬ 
stant iuo])le, of a Eycian family. He st,iulie<l iirst 
in Alexandria, juul eaine to Athens at the age of 
nimdeen, where both Plutarch (in sjiiteof his grcuit 
age) and Syrianns taught him. In 43H he lieeame 
head of the school, and held the ottice till his 
<leath in He was a man of great arniahilily 

and attractiveness, in s]»ite of a slightly hasty 
temjier. His life was that of a Imsy college tutor. 
He lectured live times a day, and wrote volumin- 
onsly, hut still found time lo givt* his evenings t.o 
his jmpils, and to take an aid.ive jwirt in iminicij)al 
business. This is the more remarkable as he v as 
zealous in his r«digion,s exercises, worsliipping t he 
sun three times a day, observing all tlie holy' days 
of the Egyptian calemlar, ami spending iiart of tlie 
night in prayer, praise, and sacrilice. liLs religion 
was an umalgatnat ion of various cults, and has 
been coinjiareil to Comte’s ‘ redigion of humanit y.’ 
Legends gathered round him in liis life-time, ile 
r\as freqtnmtly visited hy the gods in person, and 
was a great niiracle-woi ker. It may he doubted 
whetlu'r Proclus liim.sidl ever (>neo'uraged these 
storie.s. lie was too mucli in o/irm.-st about 
jdiilo.sopliy' t<» wi.sh it to he .submerged hy theurgy' 
ami magic. 

Pna-lus (uirries much furtluw the method of 
linding triads in every stage of emanation. 'I’here 
are traces of this in Ploliiius, and from Poiqihyry 
dowm\:uds this sclioimit ism hectmies more j)oj»\ilar 
and more arbitrary. P.very creative energy pro- 
diieo.s things like, itself, hut less pcofeet. These 
.strive to return to theij source. There is there¬ 
fore a universal circular movement away from and 
ha(!k to the creative source. 'I’he three stages are 
called /i.oi' 7 ), irpuoSo^, fTrto-rpo^ij, and we find these 
circles everywhere in nattire. But the energy of 
the One extends dtiwn to the lowest of crciited 
things—a direct energy, in which the intminediate 
causes have no share. Plotinus [Enrt. IV. viii. (1) 
had taught that the activity of the One extends as 
far a.s matter, and, in spite of some critics, there 
does not seem to he any real ditrerence between 
the two philosophers on this jioint. The One is 
dfL^OeKTov, whieh means that all its activity is 
‘transitive.’ The creatures are informed by it, 
hut they in no way share it among tliem. This 
doctrine of detached causes extends to other grades 
of being, and is rather ohsenre. It is connected 
with the interpolation of new inteniuMliate terms, 
Bucli ns the ‘independent heiiads’ (ai>roTe\ch 
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iydSe?}, which are the and are al)ovo heic 

and life and spirit. T/iis diflicult doctrine is « 
any rate intended to cany t/jc source of plurality 
above the worhl of co/s. It iniglit be made tin 
basis of a inetapliyi^ieal pluralism. 

Critics have riyhtly discerned ‘ scholaRtici.sm ’ i; 
ProcluH. lie ridicM almost exclusively on deduc 
tion, which assuimiH that philosojiliy is a system < 
known truths, and tliat the mission of the jihili 
sopher is to plaiie them in lof^ioul order andperfec 
cle.'irness (Chaii^net, IKs-ychtd. des Grccs, v. ‘2117) 
'I’his ajtparent rii^mur of method more often obseurei 
than illuminates the great and aimjile ideas ol 
Plotinus. It is, however, not strange that liege 
admired him ; for not only do the triads of Proclu 
antici])ate to some extent the thesis, antithesis 
and re<;onciliation of Hegelianism, but the doctrin_ 
that God arrives at self-consciousness in and by 
the world is not far olF in tlie speculation of this 
Neo-Platonist. Jligg thinks that it would be a.s 
easy to drop I’latonism out of Prod us as polytheisn 
out of Plotinus (Neoplatonism-, p. ;i2r>). This if 
going rather too far ; hut Proclus sometimes comei 
very near to the Gnostics, whom Plotinus, in tin 
name of Plato, combated so strongly. 

Proclus abounds in excellent philosophical aphor¬ 
isms, such as: 

‘Three thinps make the perfection of divine bcinps ai 
supreme prirteiiiles—tiie yood, seienec, henuty ; there are thr 
UunyH inferior to these, but wiiich penetnite all the divine 
ord(;r»—faith, truth, and love ’ (Throl. Plat, i, 1). (I'orpii.vrv 
had already adojfted the Ciiristian tlieological virtues, oiil> 
addinif ‘truth' aw a fourtli, and changing; ayaTn) into fpws. 
‘DiHOOvory ia a silence of the houI ' (i.e. we only learn to know 
Ood when the houI is pasnive). ‘The aoul is the world of life 
(K6tTfjLo<; ^(uri-Kos, in Tim. i7'A). ‘ The movement of life is towards 

the (Jood, of thoiufhfc towards Ueing’ (th. 22U). ‘ Do nothinj,' in 

vain, for God and nalurtt do notlfin^'' in v.ain ’ (in Alcih. 2. l>4). 

‘ All tliinvrs pray oxcejit him to whom all thiriK-R pray ’ (in Ton. 
66). ' Evil la not a disease or a poverty but a wickedness of the 

soul ’ (ib. 336). 

(d) Sucees.fors of Proclus. —The siicce.ssion of the 
Diatlochi ran on after Proclus for over forty years, 
through Marinus, Isidorus, Zeiiodotns, Hegia.s, and 
Damascims. Simplicius, a member of the .scliool, 
was writing liis valuable commentary on Aristotle. 
Damascius seems to have been the ablest of 
Proclus’s successors ; his work on Problems con¬ 
nected with Pir.tt Principles is extant. He empha¬ 
sizes the imu<»ssil)ility of making any assertions 
about the uriKnowjible Absolute. Then the blow 
fell which brought to an end the teaching of philo¬ 
sophy in Athens, after 800 years. Justinian, 
anxious to win a reputation for ortliodoxy, dosetl 
the lecture-rooms and confiscated the eiulowunents. 
Damascius and his friends determined to go out¬ 
side the Roman Pmpire altogether, and repaired 
to the court of Chosroes in Persia. They were 
woefully disappointed in the Past as a home for 
philosopher.s, and returned to Europe, Chosroe.s 
generously seeming for them a promise from 
Justinian that they should be unmolested. Thej’^ 
continued to write commentaries for several years 
longer. 



friendly interchange of ideas between Christians 
and j)agans, especially at Alexandria, that., as 
Harnack has recently sliown [1911-12] 65 If.), 

there is very little diflerence between Porphyry 
and his Christian contemporaries in tlieir general 
view of life and duty. The great lesson which 
Christianity had to learn from the Platonists was 
the meaning of ‘ God is Sj)irit.’ The idea of time- 
Uiss and incorporeal existence was accepted by the 
riuirch, but nob without much dillicnlty. Ter- 
t.ullian is still materialistic, and even Augii.stin© 
believed, before his convorsion, tbat Christianity 
was committed to the doctrine tliat God has a 
body. The acceptance of Greek idealism neces- 
saril}’^ niodilied tlie beliefs about the future life, 


I tlniiigdi here there was hardly an attempt to gain 
consistency. K.scliatolog^y everywhere is a con¬ 
geries of incompatible hopes and contradictory 
.symbols. Drigen was an elder contenifiorary of 
Plotinus, and we can hardly speak of Neo-Platonic 
influence in his case, though he was doubtless 
acquainted with Ammonius Saccas. The Cappa¬ 
docian h’athers, Basil and the two Gregorys, are 
full of IMotinian ideas (see art. Cappadocian 
Theology). But it is with Augustine that the 
stream of Neo-l*latonic influence flows strongly 
into (Jiristian theology. Augustine was converted 
first to Platonism, and came tlirough Platonism 
to Christianity. His early writings are steeped 
in Plotinus, whom he knew in a liatin translation, 
and some of the most famous passages in the Con¬ 
fessions show reminiscences of the Enneads. 
Even in later life, when the philosopher in Augus¬ 
tine was almost extinguished by tlie bishop and 
Church Father, the inilucnce of Neo-Platonism 
upon his theology remained great. Passing over 
the hymn-writer, Synesius, wlio aiiostrophizes the 
Deity as IpoTijTuiv evas dypnt /xovdSwe jj-ovds re 
TTpujTTi, we strike another channel of Neo-Platonic 
influence in ‘Dionysius the Areopagite,’ whose 
works were treated with reverence in the Church 
as the work of 8t. Paul’s Atlionian convert. 

‘ Dionysius’ may have been a pupil of Proclus, and 
was certainly iTilIuenced by liim. Boibliius (put 
to death in 524) represents an ecleidic Neo- 
Platonism mainly concerned with ethics. He and 
Macrobius, who also quotes the Nco-Platonists, 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. In the 9bh 
cent. John Scotus Erigena bridges the gulf between 
Neo-Platonism and C’atho)i(! scliolasticisin. The 
Arabian jdiilosophcrs were about equally indebted 
to Aristotle and to the Neo-Platonists, whose 
vritings they were unable to distinguish from each 
other, 'rhomas Aquinas often quotes Dionysius ; 
and the influence of Neo-Platonic doctrines upon 
Dante (in the Paradiso) is well known. Duns 
Scotus Avas a student of the Eons Vitat of Ibn 
Gabirol (Avhicbron), which is a Neo-Platonic 
treatise. Sonus of the heretical mystics of the 12th 
and I3th centuries held tioctrines akin to those of 
Plotinus and Proclus. Such were David of Dinant, 
Amalric, and Joachim of Flore. At the Renais- 
lance there was a violent anti-Aristotelian reac- 
-ion, wliich rested on Plotinus as much as on Plato. 
Marsilio Eicino published a Latin version of the 
^^nneads in 1492. Bruno and Campanella seized 
he nature-loving and half-jmntheistic side of Plot- 
nus, and preached a nature-mysticism not unlike 
Jiat of Wordsworth. In England the little school 
3f Cambridge Platonists (q.v.), in the 17th cent., 
Tied to revive the diligent study of Plotinus, 
llerkeley’s Siris is a Neo-Platonic essay. More 
mportant is the influence of Plotinus on German 
thilosopliy. Eckhart, however lie arrived at his 
'osition, was purely and simjily a Cliristiari Neo- 
^latonist; and Boebme was a kindred spirit. P'rom 
hese pioneers, as may be ( raced in any German 
listory of yihilosojiby, was handed down and de- 
eloped the great edilice of modern idealism, 
.^latoiiisin has also had a very marked influence 
jjpon English poetry, notably upon Spenser, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. As Eunapius says, ‘ The 
Ire still burns on the altars of Plotinus.’ 

5. Permanent value of Neo-Platonism.—Whit- 
nker reminds us that Neo-Platonism is, metaphysi- 
lally, the maturest thought that the European 
orld has seen : 

‘ The modern time has nothinfr to show comparable to a con- 
immuH quest of truth about reality during a period of intcllect- 
■■.1 lilicrty that lasted for a thousand years ’ (The NeoplatoniHtfi, 
210 ). 

Our educational method of treating Greek philo- 
•phy as if it came to an end with Aristotle, or 
ith the Stoics and Epicureans, is most unfortun- 
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ate. It directly encourages the sheer ijjrnorance or 
superficial knowledge which lias interfered with 
any really intelli^jcent and respectful study of the 
latest stage in the great ilehate. The ^Heo-Pla- 
tonists are dismissed as jiagans who, if they had 
had more souse, would have heen (’hristians, as 
examples of ‘extreme dualism’ in philosophy, or 
as dreamy mystics wliose amhition was to ‘ swoon 
into the Absolute.’ Such views could hanlly sur¬ 
vive a diligent study of the Knneails. In the 
opinion of the present writer, Plotinus is one of 
fclic groat thinkers of the world, wlio.se j)liiiosophv 
is still of the utmost value to humanity. W’c shall 
not go to him for sound physical science, nor for 
instruction how to discliarge tiie duties of a good 
citizen under a democracy. Hut even liere we 
cannot help thinking that his theory of recurrent 
cycles, during whiidi worlds are made, uiinmde, 
and remade, is far more scientilic than the views 
which are popularly held ; and that the scale of 
values which he gives us w^iuld, if adopted, promote 
afar more satisfactory social order than tliatunder 
which we live. His idealistic ontology, which 
finally disposes of materialism without making Mu' 
phenomenal world unreal and meaningle.ss, conuis 
near to solving one of our deepe.st prohlem.s. That 
his philosojihy is throughout religious and ethical 
means that he has not left out the highest of 
human intmests. The one defect in a grand con¬ 
structive ell'ort scicms to he that, on which Angus 
tine laid his linger. ‘'J’hc word made llcdi that 
found I not among them.’ In other words, it is 
an error to make the highest Principle exempt 
from Buffering. It is, as I’lotinus knew, no ncites- 
sity of the divine nature to |)lunge in the river of 
becoming ; hut it is part of the divine character to 
pity and redeem by a costing elVort. An imiuriia- 
tional i)lii!oHopliy of religion, which teaches that 
the Son of (Jod comes to seek and save the lost, 
has a profound ellect uf)on the chaiacter of liiin 
who accepts it. For it beemnes our duty and 
privilege to ‘imitate the juovidence of by 

making sacrifices ourselves iu order to help our 
brethren. This great truth, wdiich Christianity 
can supply, does not seem to ho incompatibh*- with 
the ground-principles of Neo-Platonism. Rather 
it was assumed too lightly by Plotinus that spirit 
and higher soul must be inaccessible to pain and 
conflict, as also to sin. But, if tlic soul ‘comes 
down,’ it ac(!ci)ts the conditions of the world into 
which it comes : an invulnerable soul would not 
have truly ‘come down ’ at all. With this excej) 
tion, which is easily made good, the modern truth- 
seeker may w'ell say of Plotinus what Plotinus said 
of Arnraonius —roOroy i^rp-ow. 
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NEO-PYTHAGOREAN ISM. - Neo Bytha- 
goreaui.sm was one among niany kimlveil phen- 
otiiena re.^uUnnt ii[)on the snirltmil com motion 
Avliicli marked the gradtial decline of elas.sical 
culture an<k at Jengtli, ended in tlie triumph of the 
(diiistian (.3iurch. It may he diitetl after the 
‘ilcatli of the oracles’ in the time of Nero and his 
immediate sueces.sors (cf. Taiitns, Hist. i. ‘2), 
alllmngli prestiges of it occurred long before (c.r)-,, 
l,he Bticidianalian aflaii ; cf. Livy, xxxix. hL). 
'riiUH, tles])ite his acipuiintance with its ascetic 
discipline from youth (A/). lOS, 17), ►Stm(!ca a.ssei*ts 
towards the close of his life (c. A.D. 02) that the 
Bylhugorean school had ceased to liavean organiza¬ 
tion (Aiff, QiKEst. vii. 3‘2). I’o.ssihly this was 
because he associated it with the sciiool of the 
Sextii which, tis he says in the same j)lace, dis- 
Jippcared rapi<lly. But, although lie was uimon- 
scious of it (failing to recognize his own defection 
from the ‘ohl ’ Stoa), anotlier reason probably liad 
greater weight. Alexander and Aristotle dead, 
an era iif (diange ovtutook the Helleniii spirit. 
(.Ireek religion, having crystallized at the point 
where the mythological deposit was greatest, fell 
heliind the int<.‘llc<'tnal consciousness of tlie race, 
'riu', deeper insight sufrered as a conHe(}uence. 

‘ First i>hiloso]>hy ’ came to he eonfoundeil w'ith 
impossible superstition. For the mysticism associ¬ 
ated trailit.ionally with Pythagoras, the sulilime 
intuition of Polyguotns (cf. Aristotle, ii. 2), 

and tlie immaterialism of Plato as seen in the 
Philr.hnR, Pnrme.iddes, Phcr.rfrus, and especially 
Tiimmis, failed to retain a liold ujion a [leople 
forced hy its critical genius into iationalistie 
natural religion and juagmatic cthic^s. Seneca 
lived at a time wlien this jihase had nearly jiassed, 
when profound yearning foi' a jiositivc, personal 
faith was beginning to manifest itself in reversion 
to Platinizing immaterialism and to venerable 
theosophy, hut when the iiitellecLual sobriety of 
the schools still retained mueh of its authority (ef. 
VV. W. Fowler, 'I'hc Pelufiovs Experience of the 
Homan People, Oxford, ihll, lects. xv., xvii.). 
And, as he misse.d the signilicance of men like 
Posidonius and Alexander Polyhistor, he could 
liardly Ihi expected to note the im])ort of the 
revival of movements akin to ‘ Orphic-Pvthagorean ’ 
esoteri.sm (cf. H. W. J, Tliiersch, Politi): nml Philo- 
. Rophie. in ihreni. VerhiiltnisH zur Jielujioti unter 
i Trnjamis, Hadrianus und. die beiden Ant.oninen, 

\ Marhurg, 1803). It is imjiortant to recall that anim¬ 
ism (^.v.) was still universal in the Roman world (cf. 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 429 f. ; Propertius, v. 7. 1 f. ; liUcan, 
Phar. ix. 1 f. ). Inevitably, it favouretl those‘ private’ 
a.s ojiposed to State religious oh.scrv aru^es against 
which the government fell compelled to take re- 
pre.s.sive rneasure.s, and ‘ I’ytlmgorean ’ occultisni 
seem.s to have heen associated with .such illicit 
oracles (cf. Livy, xl. 29, xxv. 1 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
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Astrolof^y fif^ured in tJioe, pra< tic(!s, ho much ho 
that, in 131) u.C., Cn. (lorueliiis llisjiallus, tlie 
Pnetor Perc;uM inus, ordered all ‘ Ciialda-ans ’ to 
quit Rome and Italy within ten days. Now, 
thankn to its cosinolo^^y, .St(»icism ( 7 .??.) had allini- 
ties with a.strolo; 4 :y, arid Avh(;n, in the person of 
PosidouiuH of A|minea (11. 86-62 B.C.), Cicero’s 
teacher (ci. R. ilir/xd, Untcmach. zu Ciceros]thHas. 
Schrifteri, 187t--83, i. 191 f., ii, 257 1., 

477 f. , 756 f., iii. 342 f. ; F. Cumont, The Oriental 
RrlUfions in Roman Pttgdnism, Fn^^. tr., (ddea^^o, 
J9I1, ch. vii., Asfrologi/ and Religion among the 
if reeks and limnnns. New York, 1912; \V. W. 
Jac;.;er, Netnesios von Etnr.sa, etc., llerlin, 1914), 
Oriental ideas invaded the West nnd(;r authorita¬ 
tive intellect nal auspices, this pseudo-science 
gained most influential adherents (cf. Suetonius, 
Aug. 1), and was soon exp(»umled )>y P. Nigidiu.s 
Figulus (j)r;etor, 58 B.C.). d'his, together with the 
blunting of the Greek critical liiibit, whi<;h found 
its last successful exponent in Carncades (t 129 
H.C.), the prominence of enc.yclop.'edic or anti¬ 
quarian kn<iwle<lge, and the growing thirst for 
my.slical revelations, [)la(;ed astrology in an incon¬ 
testable position by the time of Tiberius (cf. Tac. 
I/ist. i. 22, Ann. vi. 21), and marked the moment 
favourable for a re.vival of ‘ Pythagoreani.sin ’ (see 
Divination [Roman]). 

I. History.— W'lnue so much rernain.s obscure, 
detailed historical s(!((uence is unattainable. In 
fact, we have an aspe.ct of an elusive movement, 
in which man asserts his personal need for assur¬ 
ance of right relation with the <livine, adopts doc¬ 
trines of very diverse origin when they seem to 
lend him suj>j)ort, seeking all the while hoary 
authority to justify his beliefs, and, in an attempt 
to sysl cmat iz(!, ajipcals at the moment to current 
traditions respecting one typo of speculation. 
Seneca was right so far — Neo-Pythagoreanism 
never became moni than a transitional phase. In 
itself, it left no ])ermanont mark upon pliiloso])hy, 
and it inllucnced religion otdy to the extent to 
which it was absorlxul inton, larger wlude (cf. d. 
Simon, Hist, dn IVeole. d'Alexandrie^ Paris, 1844- 
45, vol. 1 hk. ii. (th. iv.). 'I’hus when, in 181 n.c., 
the Pythag(ueanizing forged ‘Rooks of Numa’ 
were uneartliod on the Janiculnm, the fraud te.sti- 
liesl to tendencies that had acquired momentum 
already. Repression by government served only 
to drive them underground, and, beginning with 
Alexander Polyhistor, the freedman of ]\ Coimelius 
Lentulus (r. 80 15 .0.), to whom I)if»gcnes Laertius 
and Clement of Alexandria assign a Life of J*ytha- 
goras and comme.jitaries upon his teaching, many 
)seudonymous ‘Pythagorean’ works—those attrl- 
mted to Archytas being most important—Avere 
>roduc.ed iluring the period Avhen the lioman 
h’ineipate Avas develojdng. Like that of the 
‘ Rooks of Nnma,’ tlnnr intent Avas obvious—to 
a(!quirethe authority (cf, F. Beckmann, Dissertatio 
d( J'gfhagoreornin Ucliguiis, Re.rlin, 1844) of an 
august name for doctrines Avhich, as yet, Avere, 
anathema to the State religion. Possibly, too, 
they may have been designed to ellect for ‘ Pytha¬ 
goreans ’ Avhat the Septuagint had done for the 
Hellenistic Jcavs, for Philo es]>ecially—in this 
regard the ass(»ciation of many of the Neo-Pytha¬ 
goreans with Alexandria is signiheant ; and Avhen, 
early in the 3rd cent., Philostratus cast a halo 
about the career of Ajtullonius of Tyana (g.v.), he 
may have been trying, like IJierocles eighty years 
later, to parallel tlie authority derived by Christians 
from the F'ounder of their faith. In any case, 
from the outset, only one inlcrpretation can be 
placed upon the appeal to antiquity. Philosophy 
Avas being transformed into a mystical creed. After , 
Alexander Polyhistor the movement Ava.s sustained 
by P. Nigidius Figulus (a friend of Cicero), Fiudorus i 


of vXlexandria (c. 20 n.C.), Ariu.s Didymus of 

Alexamlria (aii intimate of Augiistus), Sotion of 
Alexandria (the tejieher of Seneca), Apollonius of 
Tyana (c. A.D, 65-85), Moderalus of Gades (c. A.D. 
05), Secundus of Athens (c. A.D. 1‘20), Nunieuius of 
Apainea and Nieomaehus of fJerasa (c. a.D, 170), 
and I’hilo.stratiis (r. A.D. 220). Doubtless there 
Avere many others ; for even of those mentioned 
we know little, Apollonius excepted—and be be¬ 
came a Huhiect of romance—and, ere the time of 
Secundus, Neo-Pytliagoreanisin was being absorbed 


le harbinger ot JNeo-I'latonism {g.v.). 

2. Teaching. —Neo-Pythagorean teaching cannot 
be recovered in detail. The movement Avas very 
comidcx ; records are largely lost; tlie stress laid 
upon the incidental doctrines Avavers from repre¬ 
sentative to reiiresentative at diHerenl times ; and, 
on the Avhole, there is little philosojihical relation 
to Pythagoras. Further, the teaching Avas liiglily 
syn(;retist, drawing' impartially u[)on previous 
systems, even upon Epicureanism, Avhich it op]iosed 
vehemently, and making large drafts upon Stoicism, 
against A\ hich it Avas a reaction. I'he reasons arc 
tolerably plain. The spiritual currents of the age 
set away from scientific, logical thought and 
lloAvod toAvards religious iiersnasion, Avliicli, per¬ 
force, .sought support in jiojiular fables and super¬ 
stitions (cf, Cicero, de Div.). Philosophy had lost 
constructive power, and, the theoretical motive 
gone, all schools had grown fundamentally scep¬ 
tical. Moreover, social unrest and dissatisfaction 
with life, con.seqnences of ethical staleness and 
civic atropliy, had eugemlered a consciousness of 
failure or «lefect that came nigh a sense of sin. 
This, in turn, bred an appetite for portents, dreams, 
horo.scopes, and other marvels—the lower aspijct 
of the movement. On a higluir level, it prodinred 
a de.sire for immortality, fora jicrfection impractic¬ 
able under corjiorcul (.onditions, and accordant 
eschatological speculation (see (.'oMMUNloN WITH 
Dkity [(Jreek and Roman)). Out of this arose 
att.achnic.nt to a peculiar species of immaterialism, 
leading to a henothcistic (see MoNOLATbY AND 
Hknothki.sm) conception of an overruling PoAver, 
and to a yearning for assurance of personal relation¬ 
ship Avith a Sui>rcme Being. Rut the emi)hasis 
upon the transcendence of deity—itsedf a result of 
tlui opposition Ixd-ween matter and spirit—renchn ed 
intermediate being.s necessary, and so the higher 
level of the movement returned upon the low or, in 
the doctrine of daunoiis (see Demons AND SniUTS 
[Greek and Roman]). Neo-Pythagorean teaehing 
exhihit.s an att(;mpt to satisfy these aspirations by 
aiqx'al to (ireek resources, just as Philo and his 
school (see Alf.XAND liiAN THEOLOGY) roveit to 
f he Hebrew Scriptures and JeAvish theology. They 
.agree in availing themselves—somewhat uncon¬ 
sciously', it is true—of Oriental theosoidiizing 
notions. Thus, the teaching gleaned its materials 
fronj the past—there Avas no doiniruiting or transi¬ 
tive contemporary leader—and anfdcnt tendencies 
of Hellenic tlumght ai(b;d its syncretism. 

While, then, it is impossible to outline a system, 
or even to detect a senes of co-ordinate doctrines, 
tlie following factors may be noted. (1) Th<i ideal 
of the ‘Avise man ’ Avas a consequence of the indi¬ 
genous Greek contention that philo.sojdiy is a 
‘ way ’ of life. And, when the ‘wise man,’incul¬ 
cating virtue as its oaati reward, remained aloof 
from the ]>eople and their demands, it Avas easy to 
transfer allegiance to God, and to envisage the 
‘ blessed life ' in terms of pnictices Avhich assimi¬ 
lated themselves to the ceremonial ])urilication 
(see Essen KS) of the mysteries {g.v.) or could be 
linked Avith the reputed habits of the ‘ I’ythagorean 
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band ’ (Sextius). It was no accident, accordingly, 
that the philosopher should become the hierophant 
(the Pythagoras or Apollonius of romance); because 
his extraordinary insight attested the incalculable 
abnormally, he stood midway between the gods 
and men (Apollonius). Again, this agreed with 
the tradition (cf. Plato, Rep. x. 600 A) that Pytha¬ 
goras introduced a secret o56s t4s ^lov, designed to 
supersede or supplement the religion of the State 
—the essence of Orientalizing tendencies after 
Domitian. (2) Plato’s doctrine of an incorporeal 
world which, thanks to its conceptual character, 
is superior to the realm of sense, could be developed 
readily in relation to the Pythagorean theory of 
numbers, thus aflbrding a hierarchy of realities 
mediating between the ‘ Highest ’ ((^ne) and the 
appearances of the phenomenal world (Alexander 
PoJyhistor, on the Pythagorean Commentaries). 
This, again, following the Later Stoa, could be 
accommodated to a sharp dualism (see Dualism 
[Greek]) between matter and spirit, or body and 
soul (see Body [Greek and Roman]), by the simple 
expedient of depriving the ideas (numbers, forms) 
of ontological independence, and making them 
existences in the divine mind, i.e. teleological sub¬ 
ordinates (Eudorus—the view of the Neo-Pytlia- 
goreans on the whole). If, as some held, the 
ideas had no existence outside of the divine 
mind, an ontological dualism necessarily resulted 
(Plutandi); on the other hand, if, as the stricter 
Neo-Pythagoreans seem to have contende<l, they 
possess such an existence, a theory of three, or 
many, principles was evolved (Modcratus, Ni<^o- 
machus), and, in the end, by pcrsonitication of the 
Supreme Idea, a trinity (Numenius). (3) In reac¬ 
tion against the implicit materialism of the Stoics, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
{cf.de CorJo, i. lOf.) and of time (cf. I^hy.v. iii. 6) 
was adopte,d ; but the stre-ss was shifted from its 
cosmological to its anthropological signilicance, i.e. 
to man’s eternity (cf. Pol. ii. 8, 1269‘4). Not that 
the cosmological asjiect was dismissed summarily ; 
it commended itseli in the theory of the divinity 
of the stars (cf. de Casio, ii. 1), which could be 
accommodated to astrological prediction, to the 
notion of cosmical harmony according to number, 
time, and, possibly, ‘mixture’ in space, where, as 
the Neo-Pythagoreans, misunderstanding Plato, 
did not observe, myth ousts philosophy; it was 
convenient also in connexion with speculations 
about the changeless medium that fills interstellar 
space (see Cosmogony and Co.smoi.ooy [Greek] 
and [Roman]). More important, however, was the 
doctrine of man’s divinity. If creative force be 
eternal in the world, it is eternal in man ; hence 
an open road to belief in divine ‘participation ; 
as God is to the world, so is the soul to man. 
Therefore, if a man is to be seletd-ed a.s an object 
of divine grace, he must worship by ‘ the most 
beautiful faculty we possess,’ i.e. reason (Apollonius, 
ap. Eusebius, Prasp. Evang. iv. 13). This is the 
warrant for the asceticism (see Asceticism [Greek] 
and [Roman]) that delivers man from the snares 
of the body, for the helpful communion of the 
mysteries, and for belief in rebirth a process 
which enables the soul to rise or fall in the scale 
of existence. Thus, the teleological relation of 
deity to the celestial and the terrestrial worlds, 
obvious in the motions of the stars, in the suc¬ 
cession of the seasons, and so on, was adjusted 
to man also. Stoic self-sufficiency broke down 
utterly • deliverance from matter became the con¬ 
summation. So the old gods, viewed now as 
dsemons, could play the part of special providence 
to man (cf. Plutarch, de De/. Or 13); touched m 
all things like as he is, they could come nigh him 
as the ‘ First, who is One above all, could not. 
Thus, immanence of the divine in the human was 
VOL. IX. —21 


provided for indirectly under ‘symbols,’ directly 
by revelation through hierophants, who acquire 
illumination through holiness, wiiich, in tuni, they 
achieve by asceticism (Philostratus). Plainly, we 
are on the verge of special revelation here, and the 
introduction of the concept of authority is immi¬ 
nent (see tiNosTlciSM). In general, then, it may 
be said that tlie substance of the teaching is (jlroek 
(see Greek Religion), the mood Urientul ; and, 
till Numenius, who had c(une under the spell of 
Philo, the material served, all things considered, 
as a defence against the more insidious, not to say 
degrading, issues of the mood (set? I.sis); hence 
the transitional character of Neo-Pythagoreanism. 
But the ancient self-governing !Stute was passing 
into a quasi-Griental despoti.sin ; and this change 
found a parallel in the transformation of inde¬ 
pendent philosophy into a mystical theosophy with 
a theocratic trend. We therefore find no con- 
listent system, but merely a group of ideas, strung 
together loosely, in which the sane intellectual 
curiosity of the Greeks is surcharged with a hybrid, 
if fervent, supranaturalism. For, the ancient aris¬ 
tocratic religion having failed to assuage popular 
imagination, men were seeking the purification 
and, at the same time, the immortality of the 
soul. Philosophy could not but be diverted to 
religious aims. The elevation of sjurit over matter 
which it taught was taken to imply that matter 
could be directed by spirit, the limits of space and 
time notwithstanding. Tiie eclipse of Hellenic 
rational science had begun. 

LtTKRATCRK.— See the biblioyriiphlos under the arpclee cited 
in the text, the bookH by Kriedbinder, Ilnissier, GrcffO- 

roviiiH, MHbaffVi W'endlund, Oluver, Beeck, U. W. and F. 0. 
Eowler, and the hieWi iei* rit« (l uixitT Nko-Oysicihm. The litera¬ 
ture isKiven fully iti F. Uebcrwejc and K. Prdchter, (irund. 
der desch. der Herbu, IDOb, vol. i.. Bect.H. lb, fir>-07 : the 

best ditc««t is still E. Zeller, I’hilosopfnc der driechni*, 

I. eipzijr, llMib, iii. 2; the most vivid pieturi' of the general Hitua- 
l ioti i« S. Dill, Jtoman Society from Nero to Marcue Aureliutt'^, 
Duidoii, litof), bk. Hi. cb. ni., bk. iv. eh. iii. f. See jiIho C. 
Bxiumker, ! tutt J’roble.ni den Mv.te.rie in der (jriech. /^hitoHophie, 
Munster, IHlKi; G. Milhaud, J'hilom>i>heii-ghmiHrr» de la 
f.'nbv, 1‘aris, ISOO ; A. E. Chniguet, J‘i/1hngorr et laphUmophie 
pylhaiiorieienne, 2 vole.. I'aris, 1878 ; J. Burnet, harly <tTee.k 
J‘hi{ox,>phi/-, Ix)ndon, 19(18, ehs. ii., vii. ; A. Trendelenburg, 
JUntoitiH de Jdeia et Nurtwrig Doctrina, Leiiizie, IH'Zb; A. 
Ddriiig, ‘Die ewdiat. Mytben I’latos,’ in AGPh vi, [1898); 

J. Conn, Gesch. de« Uyiendlichkeiteprohleins, Leipeijf, 189(1; 
A. Schmekel. Tiie Phil, des jnittleren Stoa, llerlin, 1892; 
P. Decharme, La Critique den traditiouH religieugeg chez leu 
GrecK, Paris, UK)4, bk. ii. ch. xi. ; F. Lauterbacher, Der Prodi- 
gienalaube der liinner, purj^dorf, 1904 ; G. Anrich, Das aidtke 
Mj/sieriemvesenJ-ioUinaeti, 1894, pt. i. eh. iv. ; R. Reitzenstein, 
Hellenist. Mi/sterienreiigionen, licipzi^^ 1919; A. Dieterich, 
Kleine Schri/ten, do. 1911, p. 449 f. ; H. O. Taylor, Deitoerunce : 
the Freeing o/(he Spirit in the. Ancient World, New York, 1916 ; 
E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Iieij)ziti;, 1918, p. 887 f. ; F. C. 
Conybeare, J'hilo about the Contemplative Life, Oxford, 1806; 
C. Bi^K, Neoplatonism, London, IHOf), oh. ii., The Origins of 
Christianity, Oxford, 1909, cb. xxii., The Christian PlaUmists oj 
Alexandria^ (DL, 1880), do. 1914, lect. vii. 

It. M. Wknley, 

NEPAL, NIPAL. — I. Physical character¬ 
istics.--The kingdom of Nepal, on the northern 
frontier of India, is a native State extending 
along the southern 8lo]>es of the Himalaya for 
about .WO miles, with an area estimated at 54,(.X)0 
sq. miles, and a population of 4,000,000. 

It falls into four zones : the TarAi (probably Skr. 
tala, ‘ the tract lielow the hills’), the water-soaked 
malarious region along the British frontier ; the 
hill range continuous with that of the Siw aliks; 
the hilly country extending to the Hirnfilaya ; and 
the Himalaya itself, culminating in M<nint Everest 
(29,0(K» ft, high), and within Nepfil in Kinchinjunga 
(2S, 146 ft,). But for purposes of religion and 
ethnography the country may be divided into 
three regions ; the Taras; the valley of Nej)*!!, with 
its capital Katmandh (y.r.); and the mountainous 
country Isudering on Tibet. Owing to the jealously 
exclusive policy of the Gurkha rulers we possess 
less knowledge of Nepal than of any region on the 
borders of India, except perJiaps the upper course 
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of the river Brahinfiputra, barred by boBtile Havage 
tri]>es- 

2 . History, — 'Mk! meaning of the name Nepfil is 

iineertain, the iJnilitnan derivation from a saint 
Niyainni)ala, ‘<»l»server of vowh,’ being j>erhapa an 
afterthought. 'J'he name in i<Jenti<;al with that of 
tlie Newa)>, the cddest known iniiabitants of the 
valb y. 'J’here is a long series of native chronbdes 
wiii(di, like those of JCashrnir, emlmdy information 
of value, hut nee<l to be elieeked by epigraj)hic and 
(jther indeiMMidem evidence. These Inive. been 
analyzed hy 1). NV’right (//i.v/. Cambridge, 

|H77). In tbe 4th cent. A.D. a liicnclihavi dynasty 
ruled tlje e.ounliy, and it was npparently by their 
aid that Cluindragupta Maurya rais^ni himself to 
power ; it continued autonoinous, Init under tinpta 
suzerainty under Samudragupta (V. A. Smith, 
Eurly Hist, of ]ndiiv\ Oxford, ]dl4, pj>. 279 f., 
2Hr), 30.")). 

‘ IjOch] traditiori utHriiiR that Mrijf hoforc the time of SaTntidra- 
gtipUi, in tlie diiVH of Ai^oka, in the :trd eent. n.c., the valley wan 
under his control, and lliis tradition in confirined l.v the exint- 
en(;e at tiie town of l'n,t,an of tnoniioicnts attrihulcd u» liim and 
his daiiKhtor, and by inscriptirniH whioii j>rove tlnU. the lowlands 
at the foot of the hills were uri intej;rul }»arl of his empire ’ 
{ih. p. 80(1, and the nanin wriUir's Anoka'', Oxford, pp. 

77. 81). 

The TJuddbist pilgritn 1 linen Tsiang (A.h. 629- 
645) may not have visited the countjy in person, 
but he Hpi'aks of a king Anisuvarnian (Amdiu-fa- 
ino), fotinder of tlm 'Jhak-uu <i>'nasty, who died 
about A.l», 642 (S. lietil, litiddhist Records of the 
IVesleni World, l.ondon, 1H(S4, i. 80f. ; 'V. Wji,*!|.er.s, 
On Ylion ChiconcfsTnicels in ln<Ho., London, J904- 
0 . 5 , ii. 84). It is imteert.ain whether llarsha (A.I>. 
612-647) exercise.d control ovi'r the country (Smitli, 
Kdrhj Hist.^, p. 366). Hut abotitlhe 8 tb cent. A.D. 
the perioil of denendence on 'J’iliet began, and tbe 
country had littb; connexion with India until the 
MiiUammailan eoiKjuests led to the emigration of 
bodies of Hindus, the (Jurkhas chiiming to be 
descended from fugitives from Kajputana after the 
capture of Chitlior by Ala-ud-<hn Khiiji, A.D. 1303 
{ERE vi. 456). Lor the blood-stained later history 
see 101 xix. 30 11'. 

3 . Religion. Nepal thus forms the meeting- 
groun(I of at least three cultures: the Mongolian 
stock, including the Newars, and tribes of 'rihetan 
origin, such as the Kirantis of L. Nepal, more 
oundy Mongoloid and les.s civilized than the 
Newars, the Miinuis, liCpehas, aiul liinilnls of 
the hills adjoining Sikkim and Darjiling ; in the 
Tarai are the 3’harns and Jloksas, akin to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian idains, i#rob- 
ably of the Mon-Khmer race.s, all now ruled hy the 
Corkhas or (lurkhas, a mixed race including 
Mongoloid and hulo-Aryan strains (A. Baines, 
Ethnoyrnphy [ — (rlAP li. 5], Stra.ssliurg, 1912, 
j). 13611'.), i'he Mongoloi<l cdemcnt in tlie poj)ulrt- 
t.ion appears in the temple architect lire 01 the 
valley, which is of the juimit ive Cdiiiiese type, in 
which thereof is the mam element, the walls neing 
mere screens set between pillars. 

‘(Vrniln lempira and tombs of Jain priests In the South 
Kanara District on the western coast of the Madras Presidency, 
built in a style obviously derived from wooden originals, possess 
a surprising and unexplained rrsomhiance to the buildings of 
distant Nepal’(V. A. Smith, /iuf. 0/ I'int Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p, 48). 

The beliefs of tbe Now/irs are animistic with a 
veneer of Buddhism. The Gurkhft aristocracy, 
like all recent con vert .s, are devoted followers of 
Brrihinanicai Hinduism, stringently repress cow¬ 
killing, and enijiloy Brnhman.s as their priests. 

(a) Animijtin .—'Lie animistic beliefs current in 
Nepal resemble those of tbe entire Himalayan 
region. The deotds, or hill-spirits, are special 
objects of worship. The Tibetans worship Mount 
Everest as the abode of tbe five celestial nymjths 
who confer immortality, and the Gosainthan peak, 


which stands due north of the valley, i.s distin- 
gui.shed for its sanctit}'; the sacred tusk of NarS- 
yana, buried amid.'^t its snow.s, is an obj<!ct of 
special worship to pilgrims (L. A. M^uldell, Among 
tilt Himalayan, j). 3.51 f. ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketchts 
from Nipnl, i. 4). Mountain-p.asses, probably on 
account of the rarity of the air, arc scenes of spirit- 
possession, and the spirits are propitiated by the 
erection of cairns on which olii.'iings are placed 
{Old, pt. vi.. The Senpegont, Lomlon, 1913, p. 8 tF.). 

At a pass in Sikkim Waddell (p. 11 f>) tells how his men laid 
down tlioir loads at such a cairn, tore a few rags from their 
drcNs, tied them to a twig or stone which they placed on the 
cairn as an offering, crjing out, "gray accci>t our offering! 
The spirits are victorious I The devils are defeated ! ’ (for tbit 
kind of offering see llartland, LI', I.ondon, 1894 -90, ii. 214 f.). 
Springs, and particularly hot springs, are re- 
gardetl as the work of spirits which cau.se disease 
if not conciliated (Waddell, pp. 203, 216). Wor¬ 
ship of snakes and cows is common, and we find in 
Nepal t he curious tabu against I lie use of milk 
which prevails widely in K. Asia [EL xxiii. [1912] 
285 11 .). In connexion with serpent-worship that 
of the frog may be noted. \Vaddell {IA xxii. 
|lH 9 uJ 293 f.) slates that among tlie Newars of 
Nepal the frog is regarded as an amphibious water- 
•leity, Kubortlinatc to the naga (feiuigods. d’ho 
N<‘war.s worsbi]) tbe nfiga, or dragon, at the le.sti- 
val of tbe Naqpanrhnnei, ‘ Dragon’s Fifth,’ so 
calletl because It is held on the lifth day of the 
monl h Bhadon {AugUHt/-Sei)tember), 

The prie.st ceremonially washes liis face and hands, and 
makes an offering of food, milk, and water to the amja, with 
the invocation : ‘ Huil I’aranic^vara [.Supreme Lord], N.iga-r.aja, 
anil Ye Nine Niigas I 1 pray you to rcceiv e these offerings and 
to bless UB and our crops ! ’ 

With this rite is combined tbe proi>it iati(>ri of the 
frog, which is perfonned in the month of Karttik 
(October) at a pool freijucnted hy frogs. 

A dole of food is ])lacod in five brazen bowds, and a pile of 
l)Ut,ter and incense is set alight. Then the priest, invokes the 
frog-spirit: ‘Hail garanieiivara, llhuminatha (Lord of the 
Earth J, i jiray thee to receive these our offerings, to send timely 
ruin and liless our crops ! ’ 

The rite seems to be a form of magical rain- 
making. 

(h) Buddhism. —Buddha was closely connected 
with Nepal, liaving been horn in the Sillcya tcuTi- 
tory, at Mio foot of the Nejn'il hills. A.soka intro¬ 
duced the faith into Nejial, and by about A.D. 640 
it reachtal Tibet (Watldell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
|). 9). An inscription of the 3rd cent. n.C., dis¬ 
covered at the sthpa of Sanchi, gives the legend : 
‘Of tlie good man lva.s.sapa-gotta, the teacher of 
all the llimalaya region’ ('r. W. Bhys David.s, 
Buddhist India, Lomlon, 1903, p. 299 f. ), 'I'he 
local traditions in Neiiiil indicate that Sankara 
Acharya, the projihet of the Neo-Hinduism, who 
lived about the beginning of the 8 th cent., perse¬ 
cuted the Buddhists, and by his magical jiowers 
dismissed Sara.svaLi, the gotldess of eloquence, 
whom the Buddhists had installed in a jar of water 
to Jissi.st them in the controversy with the Hindu 
missionary (Wright, p. 118f.). Buddhism in 
Nepal is at present in a degraded condition. 

‘ iluddhisni has sadly degenerated from the high standard of 
doctrine and of discipline wliich was estalilished by the primi¬ 
tive Buddhist Church in the early ages of its history. Theo¬ 
retically the religion is unchanged. The Buddhist scriptures 
now extant in Nipal, and which are still looked on as the only 
inspired authority on all matters of faith, propound the same 
orthodox doctrines which were preached by Sakya between two 
thousand and three thousand years ago ; but the Church itself 
has become corrupt, its discipline is totally destroyed, and its 
sotdal practices at the present day are in direct defiance both of 
the letter and spirit of Buddhist law. Its monastic institutions, 
with their fraternities of learned and pious monks, liave long 
since disappeared; the priesthood has become hereditary in 
certain families, and the system of caste, which was denounced 
by Sakya and the early Church as utterly repugnant to their 
Ideas of social equality, has been borrowed from tlie Hindus, 
and is now recognized as binding 00 all classes of Buddhists in 
the country' (Oldfield, U. 72). 

Nep&lese Buddhism has absorbed much from the 
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local animism and Tantrik Hinduism ; prayer has 
become mechanical, oft'ered by means of praying- 
wheels and flags inscribed with petitions erected 
near the temples. Nepal, both in the valley and 
in the Tarai, possesses a great series of lluddhist 
antiquities, the Lumbini (q.v.) garden and the 
remains connected with it,^and some of the few 
extant stupas like those of Sambluinath and liud- 
natli within a few miles of Katmandu. It is much 
to be desired that the Government should be in¬ 
duced to all’ord facilities for their^ examination. 

(c) Hinduism .—The cult of Siva is of special 
importance in Nepal. Even lluddbists have 
adopted the symbols of the liiiga and the yoni, 
the former being regarded as the lotus in which 
the spirit of Adibuddba, in the form of flame, W’as 
made known to Mafijusri and the early lliuldbiis, 
the latter representing the sacred spring in which 
the root of that divine lotus was en.shrined (Old¬ 
field, ii. 203). The cult of t^iva in the form (d 
Pasupati, ‘lord of animals,' is as mipnlar as in 
other parts of the Iliniahiya (E. T. Atkinson, 
Gazetteer Ifinutlayan Districts, Allahabad, 18M2- 
84, ii. 771 ti'.). The ^ivardtri, or night-feast of the 
god, occurs on the first day of the month IMialguna, 
in the early spring, when, aciroiding to Okllield 
(ii. 321 f.), all tlio Hindu population of the valley, 
both Gurkha and New'ar, from the Maharaja and 
his highest chiefs down to the j)oorest classes, 
throng to the shrine of Pasupati within the twenty- 
four hours during which the festival lasts. 

The chief object of worship is tli(3 four-faced liAga of 6iva 
which stands in the principal temple. I’laycrs and offerinjpt 
are made to it, and the usual fees arc paid to Hrahinans and to 
the ofllciatiriff pric.st.s. Tlies*; j)riestH pour water over the lu\(/a 
as a rain-charm, wash it, and cover it with flowers, after which 
the otHniant, reciting certain incantations, roads out of the 
scripture the names and (lualities of the deity, while the 
worshippers fling leaves of the hef-tree, sacred to the god, over 
the head of the LiAga {ib. il. f.). 

The god is also specially worshipped witli his 
consort in the form of IJliairava and iilmiravi, old 
gods of the earth. According to the local legend, 
the four Bhairavis, finding that they could not get 
blood to drink, as there were no Kajas, resolved to 
create the Nopal monarchy (Wright, p. 105). The 
festival of Siva in this form is the Bknirava-jdtra, 
which is followed by a procession of the lihga 
accompanied by masked dancers. At the festival 
in lionour of the consort of Siva, Bhairavi Devi, 
the image of the goddess is hrtiught to her original 
home, Devi (ihat, where huiraloes are Hacrilice<i 
and their life-blood drunk by the Newar wor¬ 
shippers. The account of the rite, as given by 
Ulclfield (ii. 293 f.), is disgusting. Here tlie god¬ 
dess has no regular temple. As a jmrely local 
aboriginal deity imported into Hinduism, she is 
represented only by a pile of stones, wallefl in 
temporarily every year to protect the deity from 
being seen or disturbed by the profane. Siva at 
Kirtipur is worshipped in his tiger form B/lgh 
Bhairava a survival of the primitive theriolatry. 
Brutal animal - sacrifices are also made at the 
Dasahra festival as a method of oxi»elliug evil 
spirits {FL xxvi. [1915] 42ff., 57). Durgft in her 
more awful form, Chandesvarl, was imported into 
Nepal by one of the early Rajas, and placed in 
the centre of the country as its tutelary deity 
(Wright, p. 154). On the whole, the Hinduism of 
Nepal has assumed a degraded form, and nowhere 
else in India, except at a few shrines like those of 
Kali at Calcutta, VindhyavasinI Dev! at Bindh- 
achal, Devi at Devi Eatan, and in the worsliij) of 
the village-deities in Madras, does the custom of 
animal-sacrifice survive in such a brutal form. 

Literaturk. — There is a considerable literature connected 
with NepW, but moat of the writers were not permitted to 
vlalt any part of the country beyond the capital and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The most useful books are H. A. Oldfield, Sketeftes 
frommpal, liondon, 1880; D. Wright, Hitt, of Hepdl, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1877 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, London, 


1899. The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1896: B. H. Hodg-son, 
Eetays on the Languages, Literature, and Iteligion gr ; 
and Tibet do. 1874. The following are other autbonluts ; 
C. Bendall. A Journey of Literary and A rehieologicnl 
in Mepat and A'. India, London, IhhO; P. Brown, 

Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912 ; F. Egerton, A Winter's Tour in 
India, with a I'tirit to the Court of Nepaul, do. ; h. 
Hamiiton (formerly Buchanan), .dn Account of the Kingdom 
e;/A>prtf. Edinburgh, 1819; W. Kirkpatrick, -da Account oj 
the Kingdom of Neqmul in 179S, do. 1811 ; S. L6vi, Le Nttpal: 
£fude historique d'un royautne htndou, Paris, lOO.*) ; L. 
Oliphant, d Journey to Katmandu, London, 1862; T. Smith, 
Five Pears’ ItesUlenceat Sepattl, IShl-L'i, do. 1862 ; R. Temple, 
Journal* in Hyderabad, Kouhniir, ^iikkim, and Nepal, do. 
1887. W. CROOKE. 


NEREIDS.—See Nature (Greek), above, p. 

227 “. 

NESTORIANISM.—This is the name given to 
a heresy which divided Cflnist into two Persons, 
closely and inseparably joined together, and yet 
distinct. It became acute in the f)tli cent., and is 
named after Nestoriiis, hisho]) of Constantinople 
A.D. 428-431. Whether Ncstoiius himself held 
tliis view of the Incarnation is a matter of dispute, 
and we shall have to consider the question in the 
course of this article. 

I. Pre-Nestorian Christolog^.—After tlio settle- 
lucntat Niea*.a(A.i>. 325) of the Arian question with 
reference to the relation of tlie Sou to the Father, 
and even while the kindreil question of the person¬ 
ality and Godhead of the H(»ly Ghost was still 
being discussed, men were gro})iug after true ideas 
of tlie Incarnation, and after the true meaning of 
the words (Jn H*): ‘The Word hoeame ilesli and 
tabernacled among us’ {te rj/J-ly). In other words, 
after the settlement of questions relating to the 
Holy Trinity, Christology hecanio the subject that 
chiefly occupied the minds of (fliristian theologians. 
The problem to he solved was, How can Clirist be 
truly God and also truly man ? 

(a) ApoUinarism ,—'rhe tirst detailed solution of 
the problem was ofl'ercd by Apollinarius, or (as 
most Latin writers call him) ApoHinaris, the 

f roungcr, bishop of Laodicca in Syria, who began 
lis theological life as a decidi'd and ortluHiox 
opponent of Arianisni, but in later years devclojied 
the her«;sy named after him (see art. ApoLLINAH- 
LSM). He answered the question by affirming that 
our Lord’s humanity was not i cifect. Adopting 
the Platonic trichotomy of man into body, .soul 
and spirit {TryeOfia or rovi), an in I 'J'li he 
asserted that, wliile our Loril had a true human 
body and a true human soul {i.e. that part of man 
which is common to him and the animals), the 
Logos or Word occupied in Him the jilace of the 
trvevpa, which is the highest [lart of man. This 
idea is due to a reaction from Arianisni (q.v.), and 
a desire to aflirm at once the real divinity of our 
Lord and His real unity. But an imuerfect human¬ 
ity means an unreal Incarnatioii; amt Apollinarius’s 
teaching was emphatically condemned at the Second 
General Council, that of Constantinople, A.D. 381 
(can. 1; see also Hefele, Hist, of the Councils, ii. 348). 

(5) The school of Antioch in the 4th cent, had a 
special relation to the teaching of Nestorius. Its 
tendency was the opposite of that which has just 
been considered. It was also quite dillerent from 
that of Alexandria. The Alexandrian teaching 
dwelt most on the divine side of our Lord, the 
Antiochene on the human. In the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, while the Alexandrians revelled 
in allegory and mystical exegesis, the Aiitiocheues 
confined tliemselves to external facts ; they studied 
the Scriptures from a purely historical point of 
view, and examined them word by word for the 
grammatical meaning. Such a method, so much 
akin to the methods of the present day, has Isith 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
(if we may take as a good example of the school 
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Theodore, bifihop of Moosuestia, in Cilicia, known 
by the Nentorians as ‘ the Interpreter’ on account 
oi hiH exe^eti<.al work) are Hound common sense 
and a rational presentment of the historical posi¬ 
tion of the author commented on. The disadvant¬ 
ages of riieodore’s mctiiod, as summed up by H. 
11. Swete, are : 

*Want ot iriaijfht into the deeper movements of Scriptural 
thouKht; a tendency to read his own theology into the words 
of his author ; a lack of spiritual force, an almost entire absence 
of devotional fervour ' (Patristic Study, London, 1902, p. 100). 

In their (’Iiristology the Antiochene writers 
einphanized our Lord’s real humanity, in opposition 
to Apollinarius. The two authors of this school 
in the pie Nestorian jieriod who are most import¬ 
ant for our jiresent investigation are Diodorus, 
bisliop of Tarsus, and his pupil, 'riieodore of Mon- 
Huestia, already mentioned. Both dwell especially 
on the real immanity of our Lord, hut in botli there 
is a tendency, which in Diodorus (to judge by the 
scanty fragments that remain of his works) was 
scarcely more than latent, unduly to separate the 
natures of Christ, and to make of Him two Persons. 
'Dieodore goes much fartlier than his master, and 
in him has been seen both by amtient and by 
modern writers the real founder of Nestoriariism. 
This is the view of the contemporary layman, 
Marius Mercator, to whose curiosity and diligence, 
when he was staying for the purpose.s of his busi¬ 
ness in Omstnntinople, we owe the preservation, 
in a Tiatiii version, of several sermons and other 
writings of Nestori us. Marius eniphatiitally fathers 
the error on Theodore {PL xlviii. 110 ). 

A very brief summary of Theodore’s teaching 
must here suflice (for further particulars .see Swete’s 
art. ‘ Tlieodorus of Mop-sucstia,’ in DCB iv., esp. 
p. 944 f.). 'J’lieodorc aiHrmcd the true humanity 
of our Ivord and its perfect sinlcs.sne.s.s; this was 
«luc, lie said, to Hi.s union with the I’erson of the 
Divirn^ Wonl wliicli ILj had ri'ccived as a reward 
for His foreseen Hin!e-H.sncsH, I’he Word dwelt in 
the man Christ. ‘ He united the assumed man 
entirely to Himself and fitted Him to be a par¬ 
taker with Him of all the honour of wliich the in¬ 
dwelling riiison who is Son by nature partakes.’ 
Theodore rejected tlie word for the union of 

(lod and man in Clirist, and used rather <rvi'd<p€ia 
{‘ connexion ’) ; heilisUked the term ^toT<iKos (below, 

2, 4 ), but allowed tliat it might he used in a certain 
bcnse. Mary was both dvOpcowordKO^ (‘ man-bearer ’) 
and Oeordkos (‘Cod-bearer’). She was mother of 
the man, but in that man, when she gave Him 
birth, tlierc was already the indwelling of God. 

Theodore was ‘ felix opportnnitate mortis.’ He 
died in 428, a few months after Nestoriua went 
to C’onstantinople (below, § 2 ). Had he lived longer, 
tliere can he little dtmbt that he would have been 
condemned for tlie teaching which was in reality 
his own, though it was popularized by Nestorius 
and therefore named after liiin. Theodore’s doc¬ 
trines were formally condemned at the Fifth 
General Council, hchl at Constantinople in 553. 

It was against such teaching that the Councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon (431 and 451) afhrmed 
that our Lord was one Person only ; and the 
npj)roved <loctrine may Ihj summed up in the admir¬ 
able and careful words of Hooker ; 

‘ The Son of Qod did not aHgume a inan’a person unto his own, 
but a man's nature to his own person ’ (Eoclesiastical Pidity, v. 

a. Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus. —The 
present generation has had the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing something more of the history and a ^reat deal 
more of the teaching of Nestorius than its prede- 
ce.ssors, owing to recent discoveries and investiga¬ 
tions. Before we go farther we may try to estimate 
the value of our most important, though by no 
means our most voluminous, authority, the histo¬ 
rian Socrates ; for from the accounts of the avowed 


enemies of Nestorius we shall be inclined to make 
considerable deductions. 

Socrates was a layman of Constantinople, orthodox (for there 
is no good reason for calling him a Novatian), but not violently 
opposed to Nestorius, willing to put the best construction on 
his words, and evidently not at all predisposed to favour Cyril 
or Alexandrian teaching (IJE vii. 16, 34). He was specially 
interested in the affairs of his native city, and a searcher after 
truth, so that he dwells most on what he himself saw (v. 23). 
He was specially devoted to unity and peace (vii. 48), and greatly 
disliked persecution for religious belief (see below). He sees 
good in the Novatians, whose bishop at Constantinople he praises. 
On the whole, his disposition, ability, and opportunity for obser¬ 
vation being what they were, great reliance may he placed on 
his comparatively brief record of the Nestorian controversy. 
He wrote in 489. For his conclusions on the subject see below, 
§ 6 . It may be added here that Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus or 
C 3 'ru 8 in 83 'ria, does not bring his Ecclesiastical History down 
to the outbreak of the controversy, but ends It with the death 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, although he seems to have written 
it a good many years later. Probably this omission was made 
with a purpose, as he was one of those Antiochenes who after¬ 
wards took an undecided line, though eventually he agreed to 
the union. We must also notice that Sozomen, whose Ecclesias¬ 
tical History covers the same period as that of Socrates, does 
not mention Nestorius except in a very indirect allusion (ix. 1 ). 
His silence is Instructive, and probably siiows that the contro¬ 
versy did not excite quite such a universal interest as one might 
have supposed. Much of what follows is taken from Socrates. 

NestoriuH was, as Socrates expressly says {HE 
vii. 29), a native of Gennanicia, a city in the east 
of Cilicia. A Syriac tradition describes him as of 
I’ersian origin ; but it api)ears to he due to a 
desire to connect him with the later ‘Nestorians’ 
of the Persian empire; and the historical refer¬ 
ences of the later Syriac writers are so full of faljle 
and ridiculous statements that it is impossible to 
put any trust in their unsupported averments. 
Nestorius became a monk of the monastery of 
Euprepius, near Antioch, and was famous for his 
eloquence as a preacher, and, according to some, 
for the austerity of his life (Socirates, loc. cit. ; 
Gennadius, de Vir. illustr. 54). Tlie see of Con¬ 
stantinople becoming vacant in December 427, and 
the ecclesiastics of tlie city having displayed am¬ 
bitious rivalry, a bishop was sought for from out¬ 
side its limits ; and, by the influence of the emperor 
Theodosius ll., Nestorius was appointed, and was 
consecrated on 10th April 428. Tiieodo.siuB hoped 
to bring from Antiocli a second Chrysostom, whose 
eloquence would greatly further the cause of 
religion. 

Nestorius’s first act, a few days after his con¬ 
secration, was to make a fierce attack on lieresy ; 
he promised the emperor heaven as a recompense, 
and also assistance in conquering the Persians, if 
he would purge the earth of heretics. Nestorius 
immediately proceeded to the destruction of the 
chapel of the Ariaus in the city, and persecuted 
the Novatians, whose ‘ bishop Paul was everywhere 
respected for his piety’ (Soc. loc. cit.), and the 
Qiiartodocimans in Asia, Lydia, and Caria; also 
the Macedonians or ‘ Pneumatomachi ’ (who denied 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost), and others. He 
is with some reason blamed by Socrates as a furious 
persecutor. 

The first outbreak of the Nestorian controversy 
was due to a presbyter named Anastasius, brought 
by Nestorius from Antioch (Soc. HE vii. 32). He 
preached in Constantinople against the popular 
name Theotokos (see below, § 4 ). The presbyter 
exclaimed : ‘Let no one call Mary Theotokos, for 
Mary was but a w^onian, and it is impossible that 
God should be born of a woman ’; and his sermon 
gave great offence. Thereupon Nestorius delivered 
a course of sermons su pporting Anasitasius. Several 
of these have been preservea by Marius Mercator 
(above, § 1 ). 

Socrates passes over the events which happened 
during the next three years. But before the 
Council of Ep^liesus (the Third Ecumenical) was 
held, in 431, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, entered 
into controversy with Nestorius because of his 
teaching. Coelestine, bishop of Rome, held a 
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s^od in that city in 430, and the synod declared 
Nestorius a heretic. Shortly afterwards a synod 
at Alexandria under Cyril did the same thing. 
Cyril drew up twelve ‘ anatheniatisms ’ (below, 
§ 5), and Nestorius replied with twelve counter- 
anathematisms. Finally, the emperor summoned 
a General Council, to meet at Ephesus on Whit¬ 
sunday (June 7) 431. In the meantime the bishops 
of the province of Antioch, whose metropolitan 
was John, examined Cyril’s anathematisms, and 
found them unsatisfactory. The Antiochenes were 
bv the traditions of their school inclined to favour 
Nestorius and to oppose Alexandrian teaching. 
And, whatever was the reason, whether from a 
desire to oppose C 3 rril, or from a wish that 
Nestorius should not be condemned in their pre¬ 
sence (for they were a small minority), or, as some 
say, from accidental causes, they delayed their 
arrival at Ephesus till 26th or 27th June. 

The first to arrive was Nestorius, who came soon 
after Easter with ‘ a great crowd of his adherents’ 
(Soc. vii. 34). Cyril arrived just before Pentecost, 
others a few days later. After waiting more than 
a fortnight after the day fixed for the (’ouncil, 
and after receiving a friendly letter from John of 
Antioch and then (as be himself declares) a message 
requesting him to proceed without him, Cyril held 
the first meeting of the Council on 22nd June, 198 
bishops being present. The letter of the Council 
to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
(Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum ColUctio^ iv. 1235 if.) 
expressly says that Jolin sent before him two 
bishops, Alexander of Ai>amea and Alexander of 
HierapoUs, to tell the Council to go on without 
him. Nestorius declined to be present at this 
meeting, or to send any explanations of his teach¬ 
ing. The bishops, after investigating his sermons 
and writings, on the same day condemned him to 
deposition. In these proceedings no one appears 
to any great advantage. Cyril showed himself 
more of a prosecutor than of a luesident or judge ; 
and, late as the Antiochenes were, he ought to 
have waited for them a little longer. Nestorius 
put himself out of court by his absence and by his 
unconciliatory and provocative language during 
the time of waiting ; and the excuses olleretl in his 
lately-discovered ‘Apology’ (see below) do not ex¬ 
onerate him. The emperor comes out of the afl’air 
very badly, for he openly favoured the accused, 
just as later he openly favoured Eutyches, whose 
doctrines were the exact opposite of those of 
Nestorius ; and the imperial commissioner, Can- 
didian, outstei)ped all propriety in endeavouring 
to support Nestorius. Equally unsatisfactory was 
the part played by the Antiochenes, whose tardi¬ 
ness in arriving can with difliculty be believed to 
have been accidental. When they did arrive, they 
held a rival Council, attended by a small minority 
of 43 bishops, and deposed both Cyril and his sup¬ 
porter Memnon, bishop of Ephesus. They did not 
refer to the case of Nestorius on its merits at all, 
but only said that Cyril’s Council had no right to 
depose Nestorius be^re their arrival. 

The emperor thereupon showed much vacilla¬ 
tion. He ordered the arrest of Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon alike. But eventually public opinion 
forced him to release Cyril and Memnon and to 
banish Nestorius, first to his old monastery, then 
(at John of Antioch’s own request) to Arabia, and 
finally (perhaps before the last arrangement W8“ 
carried unto eliect) to the Oasis (of Ptolemais) i 
Egypt, where he still remained when Socrater, 
wrote (A.D. 439). The emperor also .summoned 
several bishops of the Ephesine majority to Con¬ 
stantinople to arrange for the filling of the v'acant 
see there, and Maximian succeeded Nestorius. 
Socrates calls Maximian ‘rude in speech’ but 
'inclined to live a quiet life’ (vii. 35). He was 


soon after succeeded by Proclus, and under these 
two peaceful bishops quiet reigned in the capital. 

Till a few years ago little of Nestorius’s later 
life was known. But the newly-discovered Book 
of Hcraclides, the ‘Apology’ of Nestorius, sbow.'^ 
us his life in exile. It was written in Greek, 
under the p.seudonym of ‘ Heraclides of Damascus,’ 
by Nestorius after his deposition. There is little 
doubt that Heraclides is a fictitious personage; 
and, once we get to the book itself, there is no 
veiling of the fact that Nestorius is the author ; a 
pseudonym was necessary to prevent the book from 
being burned unread by those who hated the very 
name of the writer; for he retained very few 
friends, even among the Antiochenes, in his later 
life. The book has been preserved to our own day 
in a Syriac version, in the library of the E. Syrian 
(Nestorian) Catholicos, at Qoclmnes in the inoun- 
tains of Kurdistan. Only one MS has survived, 
and that was unknown to European sc liolars; but 
it has lately been several times copied, ami the 
book was published in 1910 by P. Betljan in Syriac 
and by F. Nau in a French translation of the 
Syriac. Already, however, J. F. Bethune Baker, 
in Nestorixis ana his Teaching, had given copious 
extracts from it in English, 'rhe ‘ Apology ’ (which 
will be cited in this art. as HeraclUies) begins with 
a lengthy introduction, in 93 chapters, on heresies, 
proceeds to a history of the Council of Ephesus, 
following the order of the acts of that Council, and 
uotes numerous documents. A valuable ap]>endix 
eals with events which followed the Council ; it 
mentions the Robber Synod (‘Latrocinium’) of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), and also the ‘'Fome’ of I/Co 
the Great (the Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople, Ep. xxviii., A.D. 449), which 
Nestorius praises greatly, and looks upon os sup¬ 
porting his own position. Nestorius died probably 
just before the Fourth Ecumenical Council, widen 
was held at Chalcedon (o])poHile Constantinople) 
in 451. The later Monophysite and Nestorian 
accounts of his death, as one ndght expect, ditler 
considerably in detail. They are both quite un¬ 
trustworthy. For the Monophysite account and 
for authorities for Nestorius’s later life see Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 65 ; but the discovery 
of Heraclides has corrected our previous knowledge 
on the subject. Cyril had died in 444, some seven 
years before his antagonist. 

The ' Apology ’ is called In the Syriac the ' Traurta ’ of Hera- 
elides, and Hethune-Bakcr tranalatcs thin ‘ The bazaar of Hera- 
clidcs,’ Huggeating that the original Qreek had iiJL'^6piov. liut 
Nau (p. xviii), with much more probability, urgeH that the 
original was npayfiartia, which may mean either ‘trade' or ‘a 
treatise.' It seems that the Syriac translator blunderod, and 
gave the word the former meaning when he should have given 
It the latter. That npay/j-artia meant ' a treatl.se’ in Nest/Orius’a 
own day is clear from the account in Hof-rates, who uses this 
word when he says that Nestorius had very little acijuaintance 
with the ‘treatises’ firpoynaTeios) of the ancients. Audishu 
(Ebedjesus, t a.d. 181B), the learned Nestorian writer, mentions 
among Nestorius’s writings ‘the hook of Nestorius.’ This 
favours Nau’s argument. For a further confirmation tee E. W. 
Brooks, in JThSt xvi. (1916] 263. 

After tbe Council of Ephesus there remained for 
some time a schism between the Antiochenes and 
the rest of Christendom. This was less on account 
of Nestorius—for even Theodoret later on, in his 
book on heresies [DCB iv. 917‘’), speaks strongly 
against him—than because of Cyril’s anatbema- 
tisms, which the Antiochenes greatly resented. 
Socrates merely mentions the schism (vii. .34), but 
we have many documents bearing on the subject, 
and these are collected in Mansi’s great work on 
the councils (vol. v.). Eventually, however, union 
was restored, largely through the eflorts of Paul of 
Eniesa, who acted as intermediary lietween Antioch 
and Alexandria. The Antiochenes propounded a 
perfectly orthodox creed, containing the expression 
‘Theotokos,’ and this was fully accepted by Cyril 
(for the text see below, § 5 ); they also agreeu to the 
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condemnation of Nestorius. Cyril, on the other 
liand, explained (in a letter to AcatduH, hinhop of 
lioroea and one of tlie Antiochene party) the lan- 
l^uage of his anatlieiiiat.isrns in a. manner satis- 
faetory to John of Antioch and to most of the 
bishops of that party (helow, § 5 ). This was in 433. 
There were, indeed, ojijaments on both sides. Of 
Cyril’s adherents some, the proj^enitors of the 
^^^onopllyHites of the next f;eneration, blamed 
(‘yril seveicly. Of John’s adherents some were 
definitely Nestorian, some (like Theodoret) were 
still doubtful about CyriTs orthodoxy, even after 
his exj)lanations ; and these all blamcil John. But 
at last all the Antioehenes exce])t fifteen (for who.se 
names see JJefele, iii. 152 f.) aj^reed to the union, 
and the dissentients were deprived of their see.s. 
For the after history of Nestorianism see § 8 below. 

3 . Change of meanings of certain technical 
words. — Tn onler to umierstand the doctrines 
f.au^dit by or imputed to Nestorius, it is necessary 
that we shouhl investij^ate the meaning of the 
expressions substantia, ovala, vTrda-raa-ii, persona, 
Trpdcruivou, and tpvati, as used by Christian writers 
of the pre-Nestorian period. These words, except 
the last, were during that period chiefly discussed 
with reference to the Holy Trinity, in consequence 
of the Arian controversy. But some of them were 
used in more than one sense, and, as is usually the 
case in similar circumstanceH, violentdispntesaro.se, 
owing to a lack of firoper definition, between theo¬ 
logians who nu^ant the same thing, but expressed 
if, in difl'erent words. It is the iluty of the con- 
scionfiou.H hi.Htorieal student to endeavour to get 
behind wonls, and to di.scriminate between the two 
cases of essential dillerence between writers who 
use .similar phraseology, and of essential identity 
between those who use different expressions. 

{a) Substantia and oixTia. —We need not here 
consider the pre-Christian use of ovala (for this 
see A. Robertson, Select Writinqs and letters of 
Athanasuis [‘Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers’], 
Oxford, 1892, p. xxxif., and T. B. Strong, as 
below). The word was used by Greek Christian 
writers, though not quite exclusively (see below), 
to express that which is common to Father, Son, 
and Uoly Ghost, the divine ‘essence’; and the 
Latin equivalent was substantia. Thus the divine 
ouifLa is Hfioken of by Justin Martyr {Dial. 128) and 
Clement of Alexan(lria(*S7r6»va. ii. 2); and Tertnllian 
{adv. Prax. 2) says that Father, Son, and Holy 
Gho.st are ‘ unius substantia;.’ Hence the Nicene 
Creed attinns that the Son is ‘ liomoonsios’ (‘of 
one 8uh.stan(!e’ or ‘ conHuhstantial’) with the 
Father; and vtjry .shortly afterwards the same 
expression is nseu of the Holy Ghost, as in the 
Testament of our Lord (i, 41, c. A.U. 350); and 
Athanasius’s Council held at Alexandria in 301 
(Soc. HE iii. 7 ; S 02 . HE v. 12), and some ver.sions 
of the baptismal creed in the Eqyptian Church 
Order, in the middle of or early in the 4th cent., 
spi'jik of ‘the cunsuhstantial 'f’rinity ’ (Maclean, 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115; 
anotlier version and the EtJiiupic Church Order 
have ‘Trinity equal in Godhead’). It is rather 
remarkable that the word ‘ homoousios ’ is not 
applied to the Holy Ghost in the enlarged Nicene 
Creed which we n.se at the present day (known as 
the ‘ Con8tantino]>le Creed’); hut it is so applied 
in the confession of (^harisius read at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, iv. 1347). The word 
is an instance of a technical plirase changing its 
meaning, for in another sense it is said to have 
been repudiated by the orthodox at Antioch in the 
.‘bil cent., when used by Paul of Samosata (Hefele, 
i. 123; T. B. Strong, in JThSt iii. 292). For a 
detailed examination of the word ‘ substance ’ see 
Strong in JThSt ii. 224, iii. 22. 

(6) 'Tir6<rTa<nT, persona, irp6<ruirov ,—The Church 


had some difficulty in fixing on a pro^r phrase for 
expressing the distinctions in the Holy Trinity; 
and all these three ivords show at different periods 
considerable variation in meaning. Tlie word 
uirboTcuTii (lit. ‘foundation’ or ‘support’), which, 
08 Socrates tells us {ME iii. 7), w'as not a term 
approved by Greek grammarians and philosophers, 
was first used by the Christians in the sense of 
‘substance,’ oi/erta; tliis, Socrates says, was the 
usage of many ‘ modems.’ And this sense of the 
w'ord is frequent; it is found in He P(Hee Westcott’s 
note. Com}, Lorulon, 1906), also in Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (quoted by Basil, Ep. ccx. 6), usually, 
hut not always, in Athanasius (see Robertson, pp. 
90, 482), ana in the anatlierna attached to the 
Nicene Creed : ‘ Those who say . . . that [Jesus] 
is of another hypostasis {i^ iripat viroa-rdcrecjs) or 
ousia [than the Father] . . . the Catholic Church 
anathematizes.’ On this anathema see J. H. 
Newman’s excursus revised by Robertson (p. 77 ff.) ; 
it is disputed whether virda-raais and ouxla are here 
meant to be identical ; Newman and Robertson 
assert the atlirmative, the ivell-known theologian 
Bishop Bull (1634-1710), following St. Basil, the 
negative. If, as is probable, the books against 
Apollinarius contained in the works of Athanasius 
were written by that Father, he denies tlie nropriety 
of the exjpression ‘ hypostatic union,’ whicli became 
in the 5th cent, the approved method of expressing 
the union of our Lord’s two natures (see below, § 5 ). 
But Athanasius here understands the phrase to 
mean ‘union of substance’ (see Hefele, lii. 3, and 
below {c}). 

This sense of gradually died out except 

among the Nestorians, and the word came to ho 
used to express the distinctions in the Godhead. 
It would be pure Arianism to speak of ‘three 
hypostases’ in the Godhead, in the earlier sense of 
the word ; but the sense changed and men came 
(not w'itliout much hesitation) to speak of ‘ one 
ousia. three hypostases’ as denoting the Unity in 
Trinity. In the 3rd cent. Origen already uses vvb- 
oraais in this sense, keeping ovaLa for ‘ substance ’ 
(c. Cels. viii. 12, etc.). In the 4th cent. Gregory 
of Nazianzus {Orat. xxi. 35, ‘ On the great Athan¬ 
asius’) says that oOcrla denoUss the nature {<p6ci^) of 
the Godhead, uTroardo-eis tlie ‘ properties ’ (i' 6 t 67 i 7 res) 
of the I’liree. 

Some of the Greeks, however, used 7 r/j 6 (zw 7 roi', as 
the I.atins used persona, to denote t he distinctions 
in the Godhead. Persona iirojierly means ‘an 
actor’s mask,’ hence ‘a charaiiter’ on the stage, 
and so it is often used of ‘ a feigned character.’ 
But it came to mean ‘an individual,’ ‘a person,’ 
‘ a personage.’ Similarly vpbautrov, which properly 
means ‘a face,' came in classical Greek to mean 
‘an actor’s mask,’ and in later Greek ‘a person.’ 
In a theological sense TertuHian already uses 
persona of the Holy Trinity {adv. Prax. 7, 12 ); 
and he has been followed by Western theologians 
to the present day, who have with one conseut 
spoken of ‘ una substantia, tres person*.’ Some of 
the Greek writers followed suit and used Trp 6 <raj 7 ra 
to denote the ‘persons’ of the Holy Trinity, m 
H ippolytus early in the 3rd cent. (c. Hatr. Noeti, 
7 , 14), Basil in the 4th (loc. cit.), and others. 
Thus, in later days virba-raais and vpbatavov were 
used in the same sense, only that the latter was 
sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
capable of a Sabellian meaning, as if it meant 
‘appearance,’ ‘aspect’ only; Sabellius had said 
that there were three vpboifnra in the Godhead, but 
he meant that the Son and the Holy Ghost were 
the Father under different aspects (c. a.d. 200). 
Gregory of Nazianzus, in the 4th cent. {Orat. 
xxxTx. 11 . ‘ On the holy lights ’), allows both ternis, 
liirArTcunt and ‘wp6<rtjr$ro», though he prefers the 
former. 
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The use of {/wocrTaffit in this later sense met with 
Bome opposition. It had alrea<ly caused some dis¬ 
cussion oetween Dionysius of Koine and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the 3rd century (see WestcoU, in 
DCB i. 851). At tlie Council of Sartiica (Solia, 
the present Bulf^arian capital) in 343 (for the date 
see Hefele, ii. 86 ) the Western bishops condemned 
the expression ‘ tliree liypostases’ as Arian, taking 
the word as equivalent to ‘ substance ’ (Theodoret, 
HE ii. 6 ). And, still later, Damasns of Koine (c. 
370) takes it in the .same sense {ib. ii. 17). Jerome 
says {Kp. xv. 4, ‘ad Damasuin’) that in Syriac 
they spoke of three liypostases, but lie himself 
refused to use the exjiression, a.s ‘hypostasis miver 
means anything but essence.’ Gregory of ISazianzus 
{Orat. xxi. 35) says that ‘the Italians’ introduccii 
the word ‘ piu son.s ’ because, of the poverty of their 
language (which prevented them distingui.shing 
vTrdaraffis from oucrla) so as to avoid being nnder.stood 
to assert three essences. The Conneii of Alexandria, 
held in 361 (see above), determined with much good 
sense that the word may have either meaning 
(Hefele, ii. 277); and so Athanasius asserts (7'owi. 
ad Antioch. 6). 

We are so accustomed to speak of three ‘ persoriH ’ 
in the Holy 'I’rinity that we are apt to overlook 
the diHieulties juesented by the term in the earlier 
ages. It must not he taken, on the one hand, to 
mean three separate individuals, as if the Holy 
Trinity was like three men ; nor yet, on the other 
hand, must it he understood to denote merely three 
diti'erent aspects of the Godhead, as Salad lias 
taught. 

(c) 4>i5<rts (‘nature’).— Until the Council of ChaJ- 
cedon, in 451, the sense of this word wa.s not 
absolutely fixed. It is used as a somewhat vague 
equivalent for oiVla in Athanasius, dc. St/nodi\% 52 
(see Kolxirtson, p. 478, note). Kut two traditional, 
though .somewhat ambiguous, jihrases were used 
by Cyril of Ahixaiulria as from Athanasius. One 
was 0 iio-ik'// (see Cyril’s third anal.hematiam 

[Hefelt!, iii. 32]), wliicdi, if it meant ‘a fusion of the 
natures,’ wovild he heretical ; and the other was 
‘one incarnate nature of God ’ or ‘ of the Word ’ : 
fila <pi!icris toO deov [\6yov) aeaapKUJfxtvyi {ib. 3, 31, 141 f.). 
The former phrase, however, says only that the 
two natures were united, which all allow, and 
nothing of their being fused (see Cyril’s explanation, 
below, § 5 ). In the latter phrase 0 u(ris is used with 
an approach to tlic idea of ‘personality’; Vnit the 
words were at least ambiguous, for they were 
quoted by Dioscurus at (dialccdon as [iroving 
feutychianism. This sense of <pvaLs hap])i]y passed 
away, or we might have had endless confusion. 
Tlie phrase was believed by Cyril Ui hnve been 
used by Athanasius (‘not two natures, hut one 
incarnate nature of (iud the Word ’); hut tlie hook 
in wlii(di it oitcnrs, dc Incarnationc Verbi Dei (not 
to he confused with the famous treatise of that 
name by Atlianasius), is really a forgery of the 
ApoHinariiin school (Kohertson, p. ixv). From 
the middle of the 5th cent. 0 c<ris was used of the 
divinity or the humanity of the Lord. He has 
two natures, divine and human, united hut not 
commingled. The Monophysites and Entycliians 
in different ways affirmed the fusion of the two, so 
that they were, or became, one. 

For tlie later Syriac equivalents of some of the 
above terms see below, § 8 . 

4. The doctrine of Nestorius examined.—ne 
may now proceed to consider what tlie doctrine 
known as ‘ Nestorianism ’ is, and wliether, as a 
matter of fact, Nestorius himself tauglit it. Since 
the discovery of Hernclides, his doctrine has been 
re-examined by several writers, witb tbe result 
that, while Bethune-Baker thinks that he ought 
to have been acquitted, Nau and Bedian consider 
that even after his ‘ Apology * he would liave been 


rightly condemned. The question is a {lersonal 
one, concerning Nestorius himself only, but is not 
of supreme importance. It does not affect the 
question, which is the really vital oue, whotlier 
Nestorianism is erroneous. 

(a) Ulad Ncstoruftii.'iin is .— In onler to emphasize 
the reality ot our Lonl’s manhood, in opjiosition lo 
Apollinansm, this doctrine conceives of the In¬ 
carnate as uniting in Himself two persons, the 
Logos and a man, although these two persons were 
so inseparably united that they might in a sense 
be deemoil one. Hut, putting aside all teclinicalities, 
it fails to aflirm, as Pearson mlmirahly puts it 
(PJxpos. of the Creed, art. iii.. p. ‘JJI.'i. n. 92), that 
‘ the Son of God, begotten of His Lather before all 
worlds, was inearnate and made man, and , . . 
that the same oniy-fiegotten Son was eonecivi il by 
the Holy (iliost ami horn of the Virgin Mary.’ 
Nestorianism in reality denies a true Incarnation 
just as much as Apollinarism does. 

(/>) Wfuti Ne.st()rius did not teach.. —We may clear 
the way by dismissing a ^loinilar charge (?.gainst 
him, namely, that he denied that our liord was 
tiod. It Avos commonly thought that he was in 
agreement with Paul of Sainosata and Phot inns. 
'I’he former, a bishop of Antioch in the miildle of 
the 3r<l cent., taught that our Lord Avas merely 
man, and ‘ Avas not before Mary, hut received from 
her the origin of llis being’; and that He pre¬ 
existed only in the foreknowledge of God (Athan¬ 
asius, de Sj/nodis, iii. [45j). Pliotinus, the pupil of 
Marcellus of Ancyra in the 4th cent., taught much 
tiie same doctrine. But tliis Avas not Nesforius’s 
teaching, and the idea that it was so is largely duo 
to his unfortunate saying about God and an infant, 
for which see below (/*). Socrates (HE vii, 32) 
says tliat ho hati examined Nestorins's Avritings, 
and found that he did not hold these ojiinions; 
and the extant sermons and fvagtm'nts, as well as 
Hernclidcs, fully bear out this verdict. 

(r) 'J'he title ' TJaiotokas' and the co/nniunicrttio 
idiomntuvi. —J’iiere can he little doubt tliat , though 
Nestorius did not deny that our Lord was tlod, yet 
mnch confusion Avas jiroduced by his not being able 
to di.Mtingnish tlie abstract from the concrete. 
This inability is shared by most of the Syriaiv 
Hi»eaking Christians of the present day, and is 
found among the (ilreeks of old time, though in a 
lesser degree (for —‘ manhood ' see below, 

(d.)). To them the words ‘God’ and ‘Godluiad’ 
Avere often interchangeable; ami so ‘man,’ ‘man¬ 
hood.’ This is jirohalily due to a defective sense 
of personality. A inotlern L. Syrian, c.g., will 
often say that ‘ tliere is much manhood ’ in a room 
wlien he means that tlnne are many men jiresent. 
tieiice to Nestorius jihrases like ‘(iod died’ or 
‘(iotl Avas horn,’ whieh meant that ‘ He iv lio is (iod 
died,'or ‘He Avho is (iod Avas horn,’ implied tliat 
tlie (Jodhead died and was born. In fact, he often 
inijiuted t-o his opjionents the very doctrine which 
many of them imjnited to him, that our Lord owed 
His origin to His mother. Ne.storius liad a horror 
of the method of speech which goes back to the 
earliest CJiristian ages (for instances see below), 
and is called by tlie Latins covmiunicatio idio- 
matnm and by the Greeks dvrLSoffti ; hy^ w hich, be¬ 
cause of the unity of our Lord’s person, tlie pro¬ 
perties of one <jf Hi.s natures ar<i referred to wnen 
a title approjiriate to the other nature is being 
used. \\ hen, e.g., Ignatius talks of tlie ‘ blood of 
God,’ he means that He who is God slied His blood 
in His manhood. And so the piirnses ‘(iod died,’ 
‘God was born,’ hoAvever harsh they may sound to 
a modern ear, were common before Nestorius, as 
expressing the fact that He avIio was born of the 
Virgin Mary and died upon the Cross AA-as truly 
God. But It would be false to substitute the 
abstract for the concrete in these phrases, and 
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say that ‘the Godhead died ’ or ‘was born.’ The 
fact tliat Apollinarius delighted in expressions such 
as the above was doubtle.sa one element in setting 
Nestorius against them. 

The watchword of the Nestorian controversy 
was ‘'I'heotokos’ {dforoKot, ‘ God-bearer,’ Lat. 
deipara). It had been long in use, and was the 

opular name of the Jllessed Mother ; and, as we 

ave seen (above, § 2 ), the prohibition of its use by 
Nestorius roused the fiercest opposition. It can 
only mean ‘bearer of Him who is God,’and not, 
as Nestorius supposed, ‘bearer of the Godhead.’ 
It enshrined the vitally important doctrine that 
the same He who was born of Mary was from all 
eternity God tlie Bon, and not only one who was 
inseparably connected with Him. It ought to be 
added that deoroKOi is not designed to honour Mary, 
but rather to explain the position of her Child, it 
is perhaps unfortunate that it frequently gave 
place to the expression ‘ mother of God ’ {p^rrjp 
Oeov, ‘ Dei genetnx ’), which has not quite the same 
connotation, and may be liable to suggest Mono- 
physite ideas, which the original deordKo^ does not 
do. Cyril himself uses, but very rarely, pn^rrjp 0eov 
for OeoTOKOi. It must also he observed that the 
question is not whether ‘ Theotokos’ is a suitable 
name to use (on that matter opinion may legiti¬ 
mately vary), but whether the doctrine underlying 
the title, that He whom the Virgin hore is the 
same person as the Word of God, is true. The 
title was aj)proved at the Kcurnenical Council of 
Chalcedoii in 4(51 (Hefele, iii. 347). 

Some instance* of the communicatio idiomatum in very early 
times mny be mentioned. In Ac 8i6 (‘ye killed the Prince of 
life ’) we have such uii instance : ‘ the I’rince of fife ’ is a title of 
our Lord's Godhead, but 8t. Luke is speaking of His death. A 
striking instance would be Ac 2038 (< the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood ’), but we are not quite certain 
of the text; 'Ood* is a better supported reading than ‘the 
Lord,’ but it has been suggested by Uort that originally the text 
ran ‘ wltii the blood of his own Son,’ Other early examples are ; 
Bamabaa, 7 (‘the Son of God . . . suffered’); Clement of 
Koine, Cor. 'i (‘ His sufferings’; ‘God’ having preceded, accord¬ 
ing to Lightfoot and ilamack); Ignatius, Eph. 1 (‘blood of 
Oo<i’), Horn. 0 (‘suffering of iny God'); Tatiun, Addreaa to the 
Greeka, 13 (‘suffering God’); Tertullian, ad Uxor. ll. 3(‘blood 
of Ootl ’). 

The word ‘Theotokos’ had been used in the 3rd cent, by 
Orlgen, who in his comuientary on Romans gave an ‘ample 
ex(K>sition ’ of the term (Hoc. 7/iv vii. 82); by Gregory Thaumat- 
urguH, Horn. 1, ‘On the Annunciation' (Eng. tr. in ‘ Ante- 
Nicone Chr. Lib.’ xx. 134 IT.); and by Archelaus of Kashkar, 
Diaputation with Manes, .34 (ib, p. 848); in tlie 4th cent, by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria at the time of the Nicene 
Council (((uoted by Theodoret, HE i. 3); Eusebius, Vit. Const. 
Hi. 43; Athanasius, Oral. c. Arian. iv. .32 ; Basil, Ep. cccl.x., ‘Of 
the Holy Trinity’; Gregory of Mazianzus, Kp. ci., ‘ad Cle- 
donium '; and by others. 

The title was no real difficulty to the Anti- 
ochenes, who recognized its antiquity and its 
meaning ; and it did not stand in the way of union. 
Even Nestorius, when all went against him (for, as 
we have seen, the Antiochenes were much less for 
him than against Cyril) exclaimed : ‘ Let Mary be 
called Theotokos if you will, and let all disputing 
cease’ (Soc. JIE vii. 34). In a Greek fragment 
quoted by Loofs (Nestoriana, p. 353) he is willing 
to tolerate the term ‘ as long as the Virgin is not 
made a goddess ’; in a sermon (Loofs, p. 276) he 
suggests deodoxos (‘one who receives God’) rather 
than ^eordxoi. He wished, like Theodore (see 
above, § i), to introduce the term dvOpwiroTOKos (‘man- 
bearer’) as a comjilement to OeoroKos, but he pre¬ 
ferred x/jio-rorrfxos (‘ Clirist-bearer’). Yet up to the 
end of his life, as we see again and again in Hera- 
elides, he attacked the term deordKos. (For two 
elalmrate notes on this term see Pearson, Expos, 
of the Creed, art. iii., p, 318, notes 36, 37.) 

{d) Favourite expressions of Nestorius. — He 
always speaks of ‘two hypostases’ in Christ. It 
seems fairly clear that he uses tlie word i 5 ir«i<rreuris 
in its earlier sense of ‘ substance,’ and that he 
means by ‘ two hypostases' our Lord’s two natures. 


But he causes some confusion by talking of the 
two hypostases and their two ‘ characteristics ’ or 
‘natures’ {(pvaeit). His persistent refusal to see 
any other possible sense of virb<rTa<ris, though 
another sense had become common long before his 
day (above, § 3 ), is a justification of Socrates’ opinion 
{IiE vii. 32) that he was ignorant (see below, § 6 ). 
A little later the Council of Chalcedon fixed the 
terminology by affirming that in our Lord there 
was one vTcdaraais, one vpbaoirrov, two natures, 
‘without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation' (do-iryxiW-ws, dTp^vrus, 
dSiaipdrut, dx^^plcrrui [Hefele, iii. 350]). 

In many passages of Nestorius ‘a man’ is used 
where it is charitable to suppose that ‘ manhood ’ 
is meant (see above (c)). The use of this particular 
concrete for this particular abstract is found in 
older writers, such as Athanasius, who uses the 
phrase ‘ the Man from Mary ’ when he is speaking 
of our Lord’s humanity {Oral. c. Arian. iv. 35 ; 
so i. 45, etc.). Also in the Exposition of Faith 
Athanasius three times uses the expression 
6 KvpLaKbi dvdpuivo^ for ‘the Lord’s humanity’ (also 
elsewhere); and subsequent writers followed him, 
Latins translating it by Homo Dominicus. But 
Augustine, who had used this phrase, later dis¬ 
approved of it (Jictr'act. I. xix. 8). Robertson 
remarks (p. 83) that Athanasius did not employ 
‘ man ’ for ‘ manhood ’ carelessly, nor in an amhigu- 
ou.s context, and that there is no doubt of his 
meaning. But, had he lived a century later, 
Athanasius would probably have used aifl'erent 
language. In this connexion it should be added 
that certain NT expressions like I 'I'i 2* (‘one 
mediator . . . [himself] man, Christ Jesus’) and 
1 Co 15^’ (‘the second man is of lieaven’) are not 
relevant to the present subject. In these ‘ man ’ 
is not used for ‘ mankind.’ But it is quite Biblical 
to speak of our Lord as ‘ a man ’ (of. Jn 8^®, Ac 2'-’-* 
17 »'). 

The metaphors ‘temple,’ ‘veil,’ ‘vesture,’ and 
‘instrument^ {6pyavoy) are very common in Nes¬ 
torius, as they had been in ’Fheodore of Mop- 
suestia. In themselves they are unobjectionable ; 
their context must determine whether tliey are 
suitable. If it is the ‘ manhood ’ that is the temple, 
or vesture, etc., the phrases are perfectly orthodox. 
But, if ‘a man’ is the temple, etc., they may 
reasonably be objected to as erroneous. A few 
examples out of a great number are the following : 

‘ Mary <lid not bear the Oodheotl but a man (hominem), the 
inseparable instrument of the Divinity’ (Loots, p. 20.^). ‘The 
manhood (ai/epwiroTT/ra), the instrument of the Godhead of Ood 
tlie Word’ (p. 247). ‘The Creature did not boar the Creator, 
but boro a man (dvdpwiroi'), the instrument of [tlie] Godhead’ 
(p. 262). ‘ The Lord was clothed with our nature . . . the 

vesture of [the] Godhead, the inseparable clothiiit;; of the divine 
substance ’ (p. 2U8). ‘ I said that the temple was passible, and 

not God who quickens the temple which has suffered' (^sra- 
clidea [Bedjan, p. 818; Nau, p. 202]). 

It is much more difficult to find an orthodox 
sense for the expression a-vvd<peia (‘connexion’), by 
which the union ellected by the Incarnation is 
expressed by Nestorius and Theodore. This is 
symptomatic of the whole trend of their teaching, 
towards the conception of two distinct beings 
joined together, though joined inseparably. They 
objected to the expression iycoais (‘ union ’), holding 
that it conveyed the idea of a confusion of the 
human and divine natures. But the main objec¬ 
tion to <rvyd(peia was that it spoke of a conjunction 
of the Word with a man, not of human nature with 
the Word. 

Nestorius also frequently uses the word irpbao)- 
ov. But he uses it very ambiguou.sly. Thus he 
several times speaks in Heraclides of the irpdawrrov 
of the Godheaci and the Tcpdaonrov of the manhood 
(Bedjan, p. 289 ; Nau, p. 183, etc.); and so he says 
in a passage of a sermon which we have only in 
Latin (Loofs, p. 255): ‘ Christ took the person 
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(personam) of the nature that was in debt and ' 
tnrough it paid the debt as a son of Adam.' He 
affirms, indeed, one wpdffunrov in our Lord, but he 
frequently appears to conceive of two persons 
(frpdawTra) united so as to make one person (Hera- 
elides [Bedjan, pp. 94, 305, etc. ; Nau, pp. 61, 193, 
etc.]). 

It is, however, not so much by his technical 
terms (even though they show much confusion) 
that Nestoriu.s must be judged as by the general 
character of his teaching. Theological terminology 
was in the process of construction ; as we have 
seen, technical words changed their meaning, and 
it was an indirect beneht of the early heresies that 
they forced men to think more clearly and to deline 
their terms. In the matter of technical phrase¬ 
ology we shall do well even to stretch a point in 
giving Nestorius the benelit of the doubt whenever 
we are able to do so with a clear conscience. And 
it must also be remembered that most Christian 
thinkers of the first few centuries of our era were 
somewhat vague in their ideas of ‘personality.’ 
Even when we have fixed on proper words to express 
the ‘ persons’ of the Holy Trinity, we still have to 
find suitable terminology for ‘ personality ’ in man, 
for the word ‘person^ cannot mean exactly the 
same thing when we are .speaking of the distinc¬ 
tions in the Holy Trinity as when we are speaking 
of the ‘ personality ’ of ourselves or of the Incarnate 
Lord. We may, therefore, now pass over Nes- 
torius’s technical terms and endeavour to estimate 
the general meaning of his teaching. 

(c) Examples of Nestorius^s tcachinq. — The 
counter-anathematisms were directed against tho.se 
of Cyril, and ascribe to him Apollinari.sin pure anti 
simple. But, in doing so, they run to the opposite 
extreme. The seventh, e.jr., when literally trans¬ 
lated, runs as follows : 

' If any one aays that the man who was created of the Virgin 
and in the Virgin is the C)nly-l)egotten wijo was born from tiie 
bosom of the Father before the niorning-star (luci/erum), and 
does not rattier confess that he hcc»ime {lartaker of the designa¬ 
tion of Only-begotten because of connexion (ttnftumem) with 
him who is naturally the Only-begotten of the Father, and also 
says that any other than Emmanuel is Jesus, let him be ana¬ 
thema' (see Loofs, p. 214, for the Latin of Marius Mercator, and 
Hefele, iii. 3ti, for a rather free English translation). 

Some of the other couiitcr-anatheniatisins are 
scarcely less ‘Nestorian.’ Some are ambiguous; 
others charge Cyril with affirming what lie never 
did affirm. On the other hand, ISo.storius rejects 
an exaggeration of Nestorianisrn in his 6 th anathe- 
matism: 

‘ If any one after the Incarnation call* another than Chrlat the 
Logos ... let him be anathema ’; 

but from the rest of this 6 th anathematism it is 
not easy to draw any good sense. 

From other writings of Nestorius may be cited a 
few examples, in addition to those already given. 
In some Nestorius aiiproaches a position which it 
is difficult to distiriLmish from true Ne.storianisrn ; 
in others he approaclies orthodox doctrine. Cassian 
quotes him as saying : ‘No one bears one who was 
before herself’ (‘nemo anterioreni se parit’), and 
almost the same words (with ‘ antiquiorem ’) occur 
in his first letter to Pope Cmlestine (Loofs, pp. 168, 
351). On one occasion (il>. p. 352), with reference 
to the name ‘ Theotokos,’ he asks if, because the 
babe John was filled with the Holy Ghost from 
his mother’s womb, one ought to call Elisabeth 
‘ Pneumatotokos ’ (‘ Spirit-bearer ’) — a question 
which shows him to have been either a hopelessly 
confused thinker, or else (if the relation of the Son 
of Mary to the Logos is to be compared with that 
of John to the Holy Spirit) a confirmed ‘ Nestorian.’ 
Another saying (Loots, p. 292) which is decidedly 
ambiguous is: 

‘The same (& avrot) was both babe and Ixird of the babe . , 
the same was babe and inhabitant (oiic^Tujp) of the babe.’ 

The phrases ‘ Lord of the babe ’ and ‘ inhabitant 


of the babe ’ seem to point to two persons, namely 
‘the I^rd ’ (‘the inhabitant’) and ‘the babe, 
even though thej' be united with ‘the same.’ In 
one of his sermons (Loofs, p. 327 f.) Nestorius 
says : 

‘The babe ttiat Is seen ... is Son eternal in respect of that 
which is hidden, Son, Creator (Sr)uiovpY<^f) of all. . . . For the 
babe is Ood in his own right (avrt(ova-iof).’ 

Here we have a much closer approach to the con¬ 
ception of the single personality of our Lord. 

Nestorius repeated Theodore’s language about 
the Logos dwelling in Christ, tuid about the in¬ 
dwelling being due to God’s good pleasure (fufio/da). 
He said that lie was willing to worship ‘ him that 
is borne on account of him that bears ’ (Bothune- 
Baker, pp. 44, 93, 153). 

In Heraclides the language is very difiuse and 
the arguments often diffi(;ult to follow ; they are on 
the whole better balanced than those of his earlier 
works, though they include much that is ambigu¬ 
ous. The following is a specimen (Bethune-Baker, 

p. 86 ): 

‘ lie passed through blessed Mary. ... I said that Uod the 
l^ord “passed" and not “was born," because He did not 
receive a l>epinning from her. Hut the two natures beinj; united 
are one Christ. And He who “ was born of the Fatiier us to the 
divinity,” and “from the holy Virgin os to the humanit}," 
is, ami is styled, one; for of the two natures there was 
a union. . . . Tiie two natures unconfused 1 confess to be 
one Christ.' (He goes on to argue against the name “Theo¬ 
tokos. '] 

It must be added that his summary of his own 
position in Heraclides is hopelcHsly confuseti (Betl- 
jan, p. l‘28f. ; Nau, p. 83). It contains a state¬ 
ment of Christ’s sinlessness ; but it shows all tlie 
old inability to see the dillerence between tlie 
,b.stract and the concrete. 

(/) 7 ’/w5 saying about God and an infant .—This 
saying is so important historically that it must Ihj 
considered separately. Socrates [UK vii. 34) re¬ 
ports Nestorius as saying at Ephesus during the 
time of waiting for the Antiochenes : ‘ I would not 
name him who is two or three months old t!od ’ 
(tyuf rby ytebpevov diprjyaioy ical rpiprjyaioy oiis &y Oeby 
dyopdaatpt). This saying embittered the peojile 
against Nestorius more than any other, and was 
doubtless one great reason for attributing to him 
thy heresy of I’uul of Samosata (see alxive (/>)). 
Nestorius deals with this saying in Heraclides, and 
either ho or his Syriac translator j^ives another 
turn to the sentence (Bedjan, p. 202 ; Nau, p. 121 ). 
Here it is made to run : ‘ 1 do not say that God is 
aged two or three months.’ In the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus we read (Mansi, iv. 1181) that 
Nestorius was reported to the Council os saying 
that it is not right concerning Gotl to speaK of 
suckling or birth from the Virgin. * So also then ’ 
(continued the witness Theodotus, who had been 
ills friend) ‘ he frequently said bipiivdiov Tpipn^aZoy 
pn Otby.' The last words, Bethune- 

Baker remarks (p. 79 n.), would he read by no 
(ireek scholar in any other way than as they are 
explained in Heraclides, i.e. ‘ that God ought not 
to he called two or three months old.’ But he 
perhaps forgets that, os a matter of fact, Nestorius 
was not understood in this sense ; for there is not 
the slightest ground for supposing that Socrates 
wilfully distorted his speech. The Greek-speaking 
peojile of the 5th cent, were not ‘ Greek scholars” 
—nor was Nestorius. And therefore it is by no 
means certain that (supposing that the words were 
exa,ctly as given in the Acta of the Council) Nes- 
torius, when he spoke them, meant Avhat Heraclides 
suggests. For what is the meaning of the phrase 
in Heraclides^ The proposition that ‘a two or 
three months’ old child is not God ’ is perfectly 
intelligible, however erroneous it may De. But 
there is no satisfactory sense in the phrase ‘ God is 
not two or three months old.’ No one would 
dream of affirming that He was. And, if Nestorius 
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really did mean wuch a foolish thing by words 
uttered on the npur of the iiiouient, we cannot 
conceive why he hIjouM have repeated it ‘often’ 
(iroAX(£<cn). If ‘ no (frf-ek scholar ’ could understand 
it otherwise, wliy did it make such a sensation in 
the Council of IC[)licHnK? Tlie letter of theCouncil 
to the emperors (Mansi, iv. 1235 11'.) has the say- 
in^if thus ; f'yu) rbv dipi'rjvaiov Kai Tpi^n}vaiov Oebv oi) 
\^yu>, wljicli shows that the Council understood the 
sayin^^ as Socrates did ; in this form it can only 
menu ‘ I do not call one who is two or three months 
old Cod.’ Assuredly no one pre.sent would have 
aflirmed that ‘ Cod w'as two or three months old.’ 
And, if that were the rrieaninj^ of the saying, why 
did not Nestorius explain it at once, when he found 
what a .s(‘n.sation itejiused? Under th<*sc circum¬ 
stances the Hus[Meion arises that in the heat of the 
moment, and very prohnhly without meaning quite 
all that he said, Nestorius made the statement 
attributed U) him by Socrates, whether it was in 
the exact words given in the History, or in tho.se 
given in the Acts of the Council, or in the letter to 
the emj>er(jrH ; and that on rellexion he made the 
explanation which is found in lleravlides. The 
exjdanation has all the apjjearance of lieing an 
after-thought. 

5, The solution of the question of the person¬ 
ality of our Lord. — Ihd'ore we come to aconclusion 
as to Nestorius’s own teaching, let us consider how 
the question was solvcal by (’yril and by the 
Antioclienes, whose united efforts prepared the 
way for the (lelinitions of the Council of Chaleedon. 
The creed cf)mposed hy the Antioehenes, and 
ac'cepted by ('yril as true, and incoiqiorated hy 
hill) in his celebrated letter to .John of Antioch, 
written on the conclusion of the union, anti known 
as Lawtfintur ror.li (Mansi, v. 301 If. ; for the Creek 
of the creed see Vlefele, iii. 131 n.), is of thegreate.st 
importance. It ran as follows ; 

‘ Wf coii(«SH thorefort* our Lord Jeeua Christ, the Son of Gtitl, 
the (inly-ljc’k'OlttMi, ju rfi'cL G'nt iind perfect man, of a rcaRoimhli 
soul (4;ux')0 luid tioclv ; licfore the ujit-H l»i>nou,t«ii of the Faliie 
OH to tiiu Goillieiul, hiiL in tiic last days |l)oriiJ, Du*same one(T<>, 
aerde), for us and fur our saivatioii, of Mary tlie Virjfiu as t( 
the tnatihotHi ; the samo <jne of one subslaiice with the Faliior 
as to the Oodiieatl and of one suitalanoc with us as to Uio man¬ 
hood. For there has hecome a union («voj£rt«) of two natures 
(^vaewe); wlier»*for<! wc eonfesH one t-lirist, oue Soji, one Lord. 
Aotiordintr to this th«nadit (reeoiae) of tliu union willioul 
luin^linK; (ihrwy yjroe), we confess the liolt Viigin (to t>e] Theo¬ 
tokos, t)ecauHe (Jod the Word was made Hesh (<7-«picu)tlrp'a0 and 
hocaime iiii’ftrnate(ti'ae(Viu>rr7';»raO. and from the very cnnceplion 
united to lliiiiself the temi)le whiclt lie took of her. Hut we 
know that tlie theolo;.,'-ian.s make some of the evanj;elica) and 
apostolical iittcrunccs aiiout the Lord refer in coiimioii to the 
one person (n-p<io-wrroe), and sei'nrate others as (referriny;| to tho 
two natures, and ajiply those which are divine (ficonpenris) t<» 
the Godhead of Christ, hut those which are htimhle (deal with 
the humiliation] to Him manhood.’ 

Here wc have a perfectly orthodox statement of 
doctrine from the school that was supposed to 
favour Nestorius. Nothing could be more explicit 
than its positive aflirniation that our Lord is one 
jierson, ami not hing better than the statement of 
the di.stinctiou of the two natures. If the su.s- 
pocted wor<l ‘ temple’ occurs, the context makes it 
quite clear that it means ‘manhood’ and not ‘a 
man.’ With the lastsentence, wJiich is an aihlitiou 
to the creed as originally compiled, but is included 
in lettm- to John of Antioch, compare 

Cyril 8 fourth anatliematism. 

Side by side with (his confession of faith we may 
net Cyril’s teacdung, both as first put out in his 
anatliemntisms (llelele, iii. 31 f.) and then as ex¬ 
plained W him (id. p. 122). In the second anathe- 
matism Cfyril speak.s of the Word ‘ hypostatically 
uniting' llimself with the Hesh, i.r. with human 
nature. In the third he repudiates the word ‘con¬ 
nexion ’ (truydipfia) luid speaks uf a ‘ conjunction 
in physical union ’ (cruySSip rp ^yuxriy <pv<riKiiy). 
It was tliese lost words that especially aroused 
opposition, though it was a traditional phrase {see 


hove, § 3 (c)). And Cyril tlierefore in his explana¬ 
tion asserted that 

‘ Christ had a reasonable human sjiirit (iri^eO/aa), and that no 
nixing and mingling and no confiisioti of the natures in Christ 
lad taken platie ; but, on the cniUrary, that tho Word of Ood is 
n His own nature unoharigeahle and incapable of suffering. 
But in tlie flesh one and tlie same Christ and only-begotten 
Son of God suffered for us’ (translation revised from Uefele, 
,ii. 122). 

It is the bright spot in the rather sordid history 
of the controversy that ('yril and the Antioehenes 
showed such a sjiirit of mutual forbearance, and 
that each endeavoured to understand the real 
ueaning of the other. Yet even modern writers 
have sarcastically spoken of both John of Antioch 
and Cyril ‘eating their words’ and unworthily 
giving up tlieir opinions. The present writei 
believes this to be an enoneou.s view of hi.story ; 
and that John and Cyril had in reality agreed all 
long in their theology, though they had expressed 
them.selves difleniiitly. No historical character 
ha.s been so variously jinlged as Cyril.* But, with 
all his faults of imjictuosity and Uunper, helms the 
merit of having seized the real point of the contro¬ 
versy. When this was once done, it was possible, 
by explanation of the words used on either side, to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement. The crucial 
point was that it was e.sseuLial for a true Incarna¬ 
tion that lie who was with the Father from all 
eternity, very God of very God, sliould be the self¬ 
same He who wa.s born of the Virgin, and should 
not merely have been joined, however insejiarably, 
to the child of the Virgin. It was ecinally essen¬ 
tial that His Godhead and His maniiood should 
not be fused into something else, or confusedly 
commingleil. On those ]>oint 8 Cyril and the 
Antioehenes agreeii. 

'I'wo metbod.H of expression which affirm that 
our Lord is a single I’erson must here be men¬ 
tioned. 

(o) Impersonnlity of out Lord' s manhood. —Thi.s 
has been the usual way of exyiressing the single 
jiersonality. The personality is said to reside in 
our Lord's Godheail ns laii-oxistent, .and therefore 
the humanity is said to imjiersonal in itself, hut 
personal in Him only (Bethune-Baker, p. 98). 
This does not mean that the human nature of 
Chri.st i.s in any way imperfect. It is perhajis 
more accurate to pint it, as Bethune-Baker sug¬ 
gests, that our Lord’s human nature ‘is never 
impersonal, lieeause it Jms 11 i.s jier.sonality from 
the first’; which i.s another way of stating the 
same trutli. But it would be jiure Nesturianism 
to say that our Lord’s manhood liad a personality 
other than that of His (Jodhead. 

(ft) The. 'hypostatic unum.' —This phrase ha.s 
been generally apijiroved as expressing that in our 
Lord there are two natures united in one hypo¬ 
stasis or pier.son. As we have seen, Cyril uses the 
expression, and it was used at a sjmod held under 
him at Alexandria (Hefole, iii. 29). It is this 
‘ hypiostatic union ’ that is the justilication of the 
mode of expiression called cormnunicatio idiomntum 
(above, § 4 h But, though the plira.se ‘ hjqiostatic 
union’ is a valuable one when properly understood, 
it is doubtles-s eapiahle of a wrong meaning. It has 
already been mentioned (above, § 3 ) that Athanasius 
(or another writer of his school) repudiated it in 
the sense of ‘ union of substance’; and so Nestorius 
understood it to mean a union which resulted in 
one nature (Nau, pi. xv). Even taking vv6(TTa<ns in 
its later sense of ‘pierson,’ the phrase might mean 
‘ the uniting of two persons so as to make them 
one person.’ In fact, this is a good instance of 
a technical term being a good servant but a bad 
master. We have here also to ‘ get behind words.’ 
6 . Conclusion from the evidence as to Nestorius 

* For opposite views of OyrlTs character Giblxin and Hefele 
should be read. But, while both take a decided line. Hefele 
impartiality Itself as compared with Gibbon. 
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and Nestorianism.—Very diHeient verdicts have 
been given, since the discovery of UcriulKle-t, on 
the question vvhetlicr Nestorius was a Mestorian. 
On the one hand, JJedjan and i^au, the editor and 
translator of the book, think that, even after the 
explanations otl'ered in it, Nestorius would have 
been condonmed as heretical. 

' We niuHt not forget that the two natures involve with him 
two distinct hypostases and two persons (prosoi'ons) united 
together by siinple loan and exchange ’ (Nau, p. xxviii). 

On the other liand, Uethune-Baker, on an ex¬ 
amination not only of Hernclidcs, but also of the 
other writings, considers Nestorius orthodox ; and, 
what is rather surprising, seems to think him an 
able man (pp. 122 , 17011’.); 

‘The ideas for whi<h Nestorius in common with the whole 
school of Antioch contended, really won the day’; ‘Nestorius 
himself was sacrificed “ to save the face ” of the Alexandrines ’ 
(p. 207). 

The iircsent writer ctinnot take so ro-sy a view of 
the matter as this, and espi'cially dissents from 
the last three statements, it seems mtndi more in 
accordance witli the evidence to hold that Nestorius 
sometimes used heretical and sometimes orthodox 
language. If we may supjiose that we have 
IJcrnclit/es as it left Nestorius’s pen, unaltered hy 
the Syria<^ translator, we have, indeed, a better 
presentment of doctrine than in some of his other 
writings, though even in IJerarlides the tendency 
is heretical, tind the expressions, c.g., about t wf» 
irp(i<ra) 7 ra are hard to reconcile with true teaching. 
On the other hand, we can scarcely, with Nau, 
adduce the expressions about two hypostases as 
heretical, as ‘ hyjjostasis’ is here used in the older 
sense of ‘substance.’ And we may hope that, 
when freed from the temptation that besets an 
eloquent and pojmlar jireacher of saying rather 
more than on calm retlexion he would have written, 
and when in seelusion he had more time for think¬ 
ing out the problem and for writing on it at ' 
leisure, Nestorius to a great e.xtent rid himself of 
his errors. Tor his heresy, if he was ti Nt'-storian, 
was due to confusion of thought. We probably 
cannot come to a better conclusion than that of 
the contemporary historian, fSocrates, who, though 
he mentioned iSlestorius’s faults, especially as a 
persecjitor, ctitididly endeavoured to ‘ he unhiaHsed 
by the criminations of his adversaries’(//A’vii. 32). 
Socrates, having peru.scd hi.s wTitings, ‘found him 
to be Jill ignorant man’ ; lie ‘found tl)at be did 
not deny (vhrist’s (Jodliead,’ but that he was 
‘ scared at the term Theotokos as though it were a 
bugbear’ (or ‘ hobgoblin’). This was due, Socrates 
says, to the fact that, though eloquent, he was not 
well educated, and did not know’ the ‘ancient 
expositors,’ The conclusion, then, which seems 
most suitable to the evidence is that, while Ncs- 
torins was not a sy.sternatic and consistent uj)bo]dei 
of w hat W’e call ‘ Nestoriani.sin,’ yet be .sometimes 
spoke erronconsly; and, even if we give liim (be 
benefit of the doubt w’ith regard to technical tenn.s, 
it is difticult to acquit him altogether of a certain 
amount of heresy, and of a heresy which is par¬ 
ticularly dangerous. 

He fully saw the danger of the opposite error, 
even though it W’a.s not as openly expresstHl as in 
the immediately succeeding age. But errors are 
usually the result of reaction from another error ; 
Apollinarism was a reaction from Ariani.sm, Nes- 
torianism from Apollinarism, as afterwards Knty- 
chianism was a reaction from Nestorianism, It is 
not always easy to hit the golden mean between 
two doctrinal extremes. Nestorius could see no 
mean between his teaching and that of Apollinarius, 
and, as a consequence, he also, like Apollinarius, 
tended to destroy the Incarnation, though in an 
opposite manner. But he was a foolish and obsti¬ 
nate man, who did not see the outcoine of his own 
teaching. Had he explained it as Cyril and the 


Antioehenes exi>laineil theirs, his future would 
have heeri a haiqherone. As it was, he who Itogan 
by {>cr.secu(ing lierctics was Ijiniself persecufeii as 
a lieretic till the day of liis death. 

7- Writing's of Nestorius. — (u) Tiie ((jllmving works of 
Nestorius are now extant ; 77 m liiiok of Ih'racliih’s, preserved 
in iSvriait (see 5 * above); tl>e Counter txnnthniinlmots, \\\ reply 
to ('yril, preserved in .a tr. hy Marins .Mei eutor (Loots, p. 

211); a (Ireek homily. On the Itioh i’rifdttiood of our Lord, 
preserved unioiif; the st rinons of Chrysostom (Loofs, J>. 280); 
tliree (ireek homilies, On the Tetn/itation (Nan, p. 88.')), also 
preserved in a S\r. tr. (Marins Mercator iranshitea portions of 
these into lAt., ami the fragments arc extant ; ]iiirts of these 
homilies have been miv<lc np into a single homily attributed to 
Chrysostom); Letterx (some in Ureeki to Cyril, ('(clestine, 
C-mlestius the Pelagian, .lohn of Antioi'h, the einpeior Theo¬ 
dosius, and others (L<iofs, p. Ui.'ifT ); Nun also giM's (p. 870) 
two versions of a letter to the jicople of Cons'aiilinople, which 
Loofs (p. 20‘2) looks upon as ‘donhtlcss nniinthcnt ic ’ ; Nenm-fw, 
chiefly in a Ijat. tr. by Marins Mercator, hut also in fragments 
ipioted by Cyril of Alexandria or in the Acts of the (toinn'il of 
Kphesns. or elsewhere (Loofs, p. '12ti IT.) ; fragments of the Theo- 
pa.'iehiteg (Loofs, p. 208) and the Triujedy (l^iofs, p. 203), for 
which see below (c). 

(t>) Crobably unauthentic xrorks .—The Liturgy of Sestorixig, 
still u-sed by the K. Syrian or Nesforiiin Christians, is almost 
certainly not the work of that writer. It is not ii coni)ilfte 
liturgy, hut an Anaphora only, borrowing the first, part of the 
service, and also the conclusion, from the older Liturgy of thg 
Apostles Addai and Mari, which is the princijial lit,nrg\ used 
hy (he K. Syrians. It is not of the type of liturgy w'iili which 
Nesloriufi was familiar either at Antioch or at Constatdinople, 
hut is of the K. .Syrian family, though it is inlliu-nced to some 
extent by the Byzivntine rite. It was probably composed bj an 
K. .Syrian who liad a Constantinople liturgy before liim, and 
may be dated, in its original form, some time before Narsal, i.e. 
before tbe end of the f>lh century. 

Hesides the sermons mentioned above, P. Batiffol has sug¬ 
gested that 52 homilies preserved among tbe works of various 
orthodox writers are in reality the work of Nestorius (ItU \x. 
(UHIOJ 829). They are thought to show the style and manner of 
thong'ht of that writer, hut, as J?cthune-)!aker remarks (p. 
102 f.), theological language was more fluid in the Kgist than In ths 
West in the earlier ages ; and therefon- it does not follow tliat, 
because in a sermon we find a somewhat unu.siial phrase which 
was used by Nestorius, the sermon must he attributed U) him. 
Hatifiol's suggeslioii has not been very favourably received. 

[ On the general i]in>st ion of assigning the authorship of sermons, 
it may oe remarked that there is nothing strange if one of 
Nest-orius's own Keniions has been attributed to u preacher like 
Chrysostom, and preserved among his works. They were both 
of the Antiochene school of thought, and all Antioehenes had 
mucli in common in the way of literary style and line of reason¬ 
ing ; besides, the worst lierolic (and W(> need not think worse 
of N»‘Storius than that he was a very confused thinker) does 
not always preach heresy. 

In addition to the above works there are extant I'xvelvt 
Syriac, Anat/iernatisxris, given in Syr. and Lat. hy Assemani 
{hibl. Orient, ill. ii. I'.i'.i *2U2) and in Lat. hy Loofs (p. 220). But 
the.se are of very doubtful nuthciiticit,\. 

(r) Oltl lists oj Aestorius's tuorks. —(iennadius, who continued 
.leronic’s Lites of Illustrioxis Men after his death, sai's that 
Ne.storiuH wrote many treatises on various ipiesf ionH while si ill 
in Antioi'h, and that these were alri'udy tainted with his error. 
After he wi nt to (tonstontinople, he wrote a work On the In¬ 
carnation, on (52 pas.sagcH of the Seriptures ((iennadius. tie ]’ir. 
illiistr. .54). These w'lirks of Nesl.oi ins are not now extant. 

The Hyriac traiislator of llernclides says that both YVo/xisf if/6g 
(^77tfiopasrhHes) mul the Tragedp were w'ritten us an ap)>logy 
against those who blani<-d Nesinrius for having demanded a 
council. ‘Theoiiaschites ‘ is a nickname given to an opponent, 
and bad already been used, if a Syriac writer i.s to he trusted, 
hy Gregory of Na'/.iuiizus (R. Payne-Smith, TkesaurxLS Syriacus, 
Oxford, 187SI-ISI01, ii. 48(57); in the (5Lh cent, it was applied to 
the Mrnophysifces in <xjrinexiori wdth the o/idition to the 
Trisagioti of the words ‘One of the Trinity was crucified’ 
(llefcle, iii. 4.57 f.). It was somewhat like the older nickname 
‘ Patripassiaris,' wliicli denoted those wiio were said to hold 
that the Father suffered. 

In Audishu's list of Nestorius’s writings are given; the 
Tragedy, lleraclides, a Letter to Coarnas (not extant), the 
Liturgy of Aestirriuji (see above), a book of Letters, and a book 
of Homilies and Sennoxis (Bethiine-Baker, p. 2(5). 

8 . The later Nestorians.—(a) IVithin the Roman 
empire. —It lia.s already bee-n stated (above, § 2) 
that the Antioehenes were doittrinally divided 
anioriK themselvpH. After the general ai’ceptance 
of the union arranf^ed hy John and (’ 3 'ril some of 
the bi.slionM finally r(;fused to aRsent to it, and, 
onenly Rulinj^ -with Nestorius, were deprived of 
their sees (several of them se(MM to have travelled 
easttvards, no doubt taking with tbeni those of 
their priests and deacons who siqiported them, and 
reinforced the E. Syrian Clmrcii (see beloxv). 
Whatever view we take of Nestoriu.s’s own teach- 
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ing, some of these Antiochene extremists were 
thoroughgoing ‘ Nestorians,’ and it is to them 
that tiie E. Syrian (Uiurch owed its knowledge of 
the controversy. Yet for a considerable time Nes- 
torianism retained some footing in the Roman 
empire itself; e.g.y Cosmas Indicopleustes, the 
well-known traveller and geographical writer, who 
lived in Egypt, and publishea his books in 647, is 
said to have been one of its adherents (Gibbon, 
Decline, <ind Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 116; DCB iv. 32**). 

{h) In the Persian empire. —The ‘East Syrian’ 
Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, ‘the Church 
of the East,’ had existed, in all probability, from 
the Apostolic Age ; but, it being the Church of 
the Persian empire, its members were a good deal 
cut off from their brethren who were subject to 
the Roman emperor, and the separation ever tended 
to increase. It was fostered by the civil authori¬ 
ties for political purposes. Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the E. Syrians knew 
notning olficially of the Council of Kiwea till 410. 
Similarly, they did imt hear of the (’hris to logical 
controversies of the Roman empire until they were 
practically decided tiicre. 7’he dissentient Antiocli- 
enes would not give them a favourable account of 
Cyril and of the proceedings at the First Council 
of ICphesuR, and to this day they hold that Nes- 
torius was unjustly condemned, and reckon him, 
with Diodorus ancl I'heodorc, among the ‘ Greek 
doctors' whom they commemorate on tlie fifth 
Friday after Epiphany. They bear witness to the 
absence of personal connexion between Nestorius 
and their Cliurch by not including him among the 
‘Syrian doctors,’i.e. those of the ‘ Church of the 
East.’ They accepted the ‘Tome’ of Leo and the 
decrees of the (’ouncil of Chalcedon as part of their 
Sunhadhus, or book of canon law ; and their final 
separation from the Orthodox did not take place 
till about the time of the conquest of the Persian 
empire by the Muhammadans in the 7th century. 

'I'lieir missions in the whole continent of Asia 
wore extensive ; the foundation of the old Church 
in India, that of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ in 
Malal>ar, was duo to them, and is attested by 
(.h>HmaN Indicopleustes in the 6th cent. (DCB i. 
693*); a monument at Si-n^mn-fu in China still 
bears witness to their activity in that country ; 
and their evangelistic zeal gave rise to the story 
of Prester John. But this (Jmreh which spread 
all over Asia is now reduced to the ‘shadow of a 
shade,’and finds its home, to the number of 160,0(K) 
souls or more, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
in the neighbouring plains of Adharbaijaii in 
Persia and of N. Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey. 

The great school of tiie Nestorians was at Kdessa, 
or Ur-hai. After the death of Rabbulas, Cyril’s 
groat supporter, Ibas succeeded as bishop of that 
city, and fostered Ne.storian teaching. But they 
were finally driven out of Edessa in 489 by the 
emperor Zeno, and they then established their 
school at NisiVus. 

(r) Do the K. Syrians hold Nestorian doctrine ?— 
Tliis is not an easy question to answer fully; 
there is, however, no necessary connexion between 
it and that already considorecl, whether Nestorius 
w'as a Nestorian, There can be no doubt that 
some of the E. Syrian writers have used decidedly 
Nestorian language. Yet on tVie whole it is re¬ 
markable how free their liturgical and synodical 
language, in particular, is from it. There is, how¬ 
ever, a phrase to which they cling tenaciously, 
and which must be considered. They aftirm that 
in Christ there are two kyant, two qnUint, one 
narfupd (the Syriac words are given as pronounced 
Dy them, though the plural termination is often -i 
rather than -rf). The first of these term.s, kydna, 
is 0c<rti, ‘ nature ’; the second, is ivicratni ; 

the third is wpbtrurwop transliterated. It seems 


clear that, like Nestorius, the E. Syrian Christians 
take irtrdffraffif in its oldest sense of ‘ substance,’ 
and so tliey talk of the qnumd of the Godhead and 
the qnumd of the manhood. If we may aenuit 
Nestorius, when he spoke of ‘ two hypostases,’ of 
meaning by that terra two persons, we may cer¬ 
tainly also acquit the E. Syrians of doing so. 
They try to make a distinction between kydnd 
and qnumd, when speaking of our Lord, but really 
they mean much tiie same thing by both words. 
We may notice that both they and their neigh¬ 
bours, the Monophysites or W. Syrians (known as 
‘Jacobites’), speak of the three qnujn^ in the Holy 
Trinity, not of three par^up4. We see, therefore, 
here some inconsistency. For a very careful dis¬ 
cussion of these and other Syriac technical terms 
see the appendix (by another pen) to Bethune- 
Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching (p. 21211.). It 
is very generally agreed that, whatever vitality 
‘ Nestorian ism ’ may have had in the past in the 
E. Syrian writers, it is now entirely dead among 
these Christians, It is an example of their con¬ 
fusion of thought that in the oath taken by their 
bishops they affirm that Christ has one will, one 
power, and is confessed in two kydnt, two qnumi, 
and one 'parsupd of filiation’ (the last is a very 
common phrase in their writers). But Mono- 
theletism was the very opposite error to Nestorian- 
ism (Nau, p. xii). 

Litkraturb.—S ocrates Scholasticus, HE vii. 29-36 (Ene. 
tr. in Nicenf and Pont-Nicene Fathers, Oxford, 1891); j. D. 
Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova ft amplissima Collectio, 
Florence, 1769-98 (includes the collections of liabbd, Cossart, 
and others), iv. and v. ; C. J. Hefele, Hist, qf the CouTicils of 
the Church, En^. tr., Edinburg^, 1891-96, iii. ; F. Nau, Fes- 
tortus: If livre a’HfracMde de Damas, Fr. tr., Paris, 1910; the 
Syriac tcxtfsaine title), ed. P. Bedjan, do. 1910 ; J. F. Bethune- 
^aker, Nestorius and his Teaching, Cambridgfe, 1908; F. 
Loofs, Nestoriana, Halle, 1906, Nestorius and his Place in the 
History of Christian Doctrine, CanibridKe, 1914; E. Gibbon, 
Decline, and Fall o/ the Homan Empire, London, 1776-88 
(many subseqtient edd.), ch. xlvii.; J. C. Robertson, Hist, 
of the Christian Church, do. 1875, ii. ; G. T. Stokes, artt. 

* Nestorlanism,' ‘ Nestorius,’In DCB ; W. Brig:ht, art. ‘ Cyrillus, 
no. 7,’in DCB ', H. B. Swete, art. ‘ Theodorus of Mopsuestia,’ 
in DCB -, M. Brifere, Revue de VOrient chrHien, Paris, 1910, p. 
Iff., ‘ IjB L^Kcnde syriaque de Nestorius’; A. Harnack, Hist, 
of Dogma, Jinjf. tr., London, 1894-99; H. M. Relton, ‘Nes¬ 
torius the Nestorian,’in CQR Ixxiii. fl912]2ft6 ; A. C. Headlatn, 

‘ Nestorius and Ortliodoxy,'in C<4R Ixxx. (19151 464; J. Pear¬ 
son, An Exposition of the Creed, London, 1659 (quotations 
from Burton’s ed., Oxford, 1870); R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, London, 1694-97, v. 62 (an admirable summary of doc¬ 
trine). 

For the later Nestorians see J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, Rome, 1719-28, iii. and iv. ; E. A. W. Budge, The 
Book of Governors ; the Uistoria Honastica of Thofmas of Marga, 
Syr. text and Enp. tr., 2 vols., Lfjndon, 1893 (some valuable bio- 
Ifraphies); A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos 
of tne East and his People, do. 1892 ; W. A. Wigram, Introd. 
to the Hist, of the Assyrian Church, 100-61*0 A. It., do. 1910 (a 
history of the Nestorians); G. P. Bade^or, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals, 2 vols., do. 18.52. A. J. M[ACLEAN. 

NfeTHlNlM (NfeTHONlM). — According to 
the theory of the Prieatly Code (P), Nu (cf. 

also 18*), the Levites were given (nethunim) unto 
Aaron and his sons in behalf of the children of 
Israel, * to do tlie service of the tabernacle.’ They 
were a wave-ottering given to Jahweh in place of 
the first-born, a gift to Aaron and Ids sons from 
among the children of Israel ‘ to do the service of 
the tent of meeting.’^ So, in the Greek Ezra 
(I Es D) they are called hierodouloi (q.v.), or 
temple servants, which is elsewhere in this book, 
as in Josephus, the translation of nUhlnlm. This 
theory does not, however, conform with the earlier 

1 As our present Hebrew text reads, they were nfithunim 
nethunim, which the translators render ‘wholly ifiven,' or 
‘utterly given.’ Probably (see Batten, ICC, ‘Ezra and 
Nehemiah,' p. S8) we should read nithinlm nethunim, i.e. 
they were ‘ Nethinim given unto Aaron and his sons.’ 
Nithunim and nithinlm are. In fact, merely differentiations 
of one and the same word and are confused with one another 
(cf. Ear 817). u b worthy of note how large a number of 
the L#v1tical names, especially in the later books, are oom- 
pounds or derivatives of ndthan, ‘give.’ 
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practice. As late as the Exile the Levites are 
priests. In the reform of Josiah (623 n.c.) every 
Levite was recognized as a priest, liaving poten¬ 
tially the right to serve as such in the Jerusa¬ 
lem Temple (so the book of Deuteronomy). At 
this time and earlier the hierodouloi, wlio j>er- 
formed tlie menial or non-priestly st-rvice of the 
Temple, were frequently, if not gcmerally, foreign 
slaves, given for this purpose (nethlnhn), or the 
descendants of such slaves—precisely the same use 
which we find in the temples of other eountrie.s, 
both earlier and later, as in Babylonia and Greece, 
and even in the Muhammadan shrine at Mecca. 
From analogy we should suppose that this would 
have been the case ; that it was so up to and in¬ 
cluding the time of Nehemiah is clear from the 
testimony of the Bible. 

According t(» Nu 31^, out of all booty of war, in¬ 
cluding slaves, a certain proportion was to be given 
to the priests and Levites- which is reallj' a record 
in legislative form of an ancient fact and right. A 
case of this in actual practice, referred to in the 
story of the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, is 
that of the Gibconites, made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the house of God ’ (Jos 
cf. also 1 K According to the book of Ezra, 

this practice, for the Jerusalem Temple, dated back 
to David, the Nethinim of his day being descen¬ 
dants of the slaves ‘ whom David and the princes 
had given for the service of the Levities’ ( 8 ‘"). 
Among the Nethinim of that period are noted 
specilically, also, descendants of slaves given by 
Solomon (Ezr 2 '’'^). J’hcse Temple slaves were, as 
a rule, foreigners, captives taken in war, and in 
the first generation pre.svamably uncircumcisod 
heathen, liemic Ezekiel’s prote.st: * No foreigner, 
uncircumeised in heart and uncircumcised in tlesh, 
shall enter into my sanctuary ’ (4‘C).' He proposes 
that instead of these foreign slaves the Levitical 
priests of tlie high jdaces shall be nuule nethinim, 
ministers of the sanctuary. This rule, however, 
was not a<iopted, at least in this form, at that date, 
and, after the return from the Exile we still liiul 
the non-Levitical Nethinim, desceinlants of former 
'I’emple slaves, servants of the sanctuary. It is 
from the post-Exilic writings that we obtain our 
fullest notices of these Nethinim, and in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah we first find, in fact, the 
word nStKinhn us( 3 d as a terminus technirus.'* 
Here, also, we have the first distinct and clear 
mention of the method and organization of the 
Temi)Ie service, and of the titles of the Temple 
servants and officials. Of these there are five 
distinct classes mentioned: priests, Levites, singers,* 
porters, and Nethinim. In the list of those return¬ 
ing from the Exile (Ezr 1 Es 5*®'*^, Neh 7*^-^) 

35 to 41 families of Nethinim are mentioned, with 
an additional 10 families of ‘ sons of the slaves of 
Solomon.’ The whole number of Nethinim, accord¬ 
ing to all these li.sts, \vas 392 individuabs. The 
inclu.sion of the ‘sons of the slaves of Solomon’ in 
this total is an evidence, it may be said in passing, 
of their constituting part of the Nethinim, in con¬ 
nexion with whom they are mentioned in all places 
where the name occurs. The names in these li-sts 

1 Zee ‘ There shall be no more a Oanaanite in the house 
of Jahweh.' This is commonly understood, however, not to 
refer to Oanaanites in a racial or religious sense, Canaan mean¬ 
ing ‘ merchant' or ‘ pedlar.' 

5 The word occurs sixteen times in these two books (once as 
nithunim ); elsewhere in the Bible only in 1 Cb 9®, and i)orha|>s 
in the two passages in Numbers already cited. 

» Among the singers there were included, apparently, women 
M well as men (cf. Ex lf.» Ps 68i»). In the salary lists from 
the temple of Eti-lil at Nippur we have also both men and 
women among what are evidently the Nethinim of that 
temple. Among those included in the lists of teimde employees 
there are singers, gatemeii, shepiicrds, grinders, weavers, 
temple servants, etc. Incidental evidence of forced labour Is 
furnished bv the note against some names, indicating that at 
that time those persons were not on hand, having run away 
(A. T. Clay, Bab. Ex. of Univ. of Ptnn. xiv.). 


are very largely foreign, including Edomite, Assyr¬ 
ian, and c.specially Aramaean elemenU, ami many 
of them do not occur el.'^ewhere—incidental evi¬ 
dence of the non-Israelite origin of the Netliinim. 

In the account of Ezra’s return (Ezr we 

are told that from Abava on the Euphrates he 
sends to Iddo, the head-man of Casiphia, to obtain 
Levites and Nethinim, of whom there was a lack 
in the returning caravan, and receives in return 
38 I.revites and 220 Nethinim. In Neh J'*®- we are 
told that the Nethinim lived in the Ophel, and 
that the liouse of the Nethinim was ‘opposite the 
gate of the muster.’ In ll'** we are again informed 
that the Nethinim dwell in the Ophel, and that 
Ziha and Gisbpa (Hasupha?} are their chiefs. In 
Neh 11 * we learn that they have possessions among 
the cities of Judah, like the pruisls and Levites, 
and in 10'-®^- they, with the Levites, porters, and 
singers, are among the covenanters, who ‘entered 
into a curse, and into an oath, to walk in God’s 
law.’ Like the priests and Levites, they were free 
from taxes (Ezr 7®'*). 

From all this it would ajipear that before the 
Exile the Nethinim had ceased to be foreigners and 
had become a ])art of the iJewisli peoj)le, so firmly 
attached to the Tenijile that the I'^xile could not 
break that attachment, so that a goodly mini her of 
them, when the ojiportunity was given, returned 
to their ancestral occupation of the service of the 
I'emple. Evidently they were by liiis time re¬ 
garded as an integral part of Israel, and as such 
thej' had tlieir inheritance like the rest among the 
cities of fimiah. It is clear that they must have 
been well organized for the fulfilment of their 
functions before tlic Exile, and that organization 
was handed down and heiainu' the basis for the 
later organization in ‘ families,’ wit li two head-men, 
those in service quartered in a house es]Ka’ially 
assigned for that imrpose in tlui Ojiliel, the rest 
living in their possessions among the cities of 
Judah. It also api>ears that they considerably 
outnumbered the JjOviti^s. 

In the l>ook of (Jironicles tlie Nethinim are 
mentione<l only once—1 Cb 9^,* a passage which is 
really taken from the list in Neh and should 

be regarded as a citation of an earlier source. 
With thi.s exce]dion there are no Nethinim * in 
Chronicles. They disapia-ar entirely, as do also 
the singer.s and the jjorters, all of them being now 
included in the Levites, to whom are as.signeil all 
the functions heretofore pmformed by them. So 
far a.sthe functions of the Net hinim are concerned, 
this is exjilicitly statinl at a later date, about the 
commencement of the Cliri.stian era, hy Philo in 
his f/e rrfcmiis Sareri/otum, 6 , where he says that 
the sweeping and cleaning of the Temple were done 
by the Levites. 

The protest of Ezekiel, to which attention has 
already been called, was the basis of the theory of 
the Priestly Code, as expressed in Numbers, which 
was finally put in pratdice at the time of the 
Chronicler, not by the elimination from the Temple 
of the descendants of tlie slaves, but by their 
amalgamation with the Levites, with the prohibi- 
ti<»ri pre.sumably for the future of the admission of 
any loreign slaves. 

We may then sum un the history of the origin 
and development of the Nethinim as follows. F'roni 
the outset there were attached to Israelite tem[)les, 
to perform various services, slaves, either bought 
with money, or foreigners, cajdives of war ; and 
indeed, in the case of captives taken in war, a 
certain portion was always assigned to the service 

* The Peshitto Syriac here renderB Nethinim by ‘aojoumers,’ 
In Neh 10 and 11 hy ‘slaves,’ In Ezr by ‘inen.^ 

1 1 Ch 6 seems to show this amaltjaniation. Here the I^evltes 
are divided into three tribes, ainon^ whom are included spccifl- 
cally the singers; snd the l..evite8 are described as Nethinim, 
^ven for all ‘services of the tabernacle.’ 
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of the prie«t« of the Hanctuarie.s. As in the case 
of other sanctuarieH, ho also in Jerusalem, from 
David’s time onwards, slaves were assigned from 
among the captives taken in war for the service of 
the sanctuary, and in ])Ost-Exilic times there still 
existed a special Huhdivisi(jn of these Nethinim, or 
slaves of the sanef nary, claiming to be descendants 
of those given at the organization of the Temple 
services un<ler Solomon. 

The priests of the Jerusalem Temple, as of the 
other sanctuaries, were Levites, and all Levites 
were priests performing the priestly functions. The 
other fumdionsof the sanctuary were p(u-formed by 
iheslavfiH given for tliis purpose. These fiinctions 
were divi<led, so far as our information goes, into 
three main parts ; singing, guarding the gates and 
j»erforming the service of jiorters, and the more 
menial functions, such as cleaning. It w'as to 
tljose ])erforming the latter functions that the title 
Nethinim was given. Originally the slaves as¬ 
signed to these various functions, being ymisumably 
largely foreign cay)tives, wore heathen and some¬ 
times uncircunK;ihe<l, 'I'liey themselves, however, 
or their descendants, continuing in the service of 
the Temple, heenme in time circumcised Israelites. 
At the same time, their ranks would seem t<j have 
been recruited from time to time by foredgn 
ca{)tlves ; hence the j)rotest of Ezekiel, referre<l 
above, against unciixiamcisecl foreigners serving in 
the 'remphi. 

WitJj the ovorthnKV of the high fdaces and the 
concentration of worship at Jcrn.salem, in G23 n.C., 
it became micessary to provide for all Levitieal 
priests at t hat 'I’emple. IIa<i they become priests 
tlnncj, its priestly saerilicial stafl'w'ould have been 
inordinately increased; heme the }»rieKls of that 
'rem{)lo resisted this reform for the sake of their 
own prerogatives and per(|ui.sites, Tlie Reforma¬ 
tion, however, marks a very distinct stej) in exclu- 
sivism—the separation of the Jew'i.sh ]>e<)ple from 
the outside w'orld, ami of their sacred worship and 
its service from all outside contact. 

The protest of Ezekiel, himself a priest of the 
Temple, and his proposition to have all Temple 
service performed hy Levites, are evidence of the 
existence among the priests of the intent to jireserve 
ju'iestly functions ami prerogatives exclusively for 
the ilescendants of the jiriests of 'the tJerusalem 
Temjilc. Hence the rejection of the claims of 
Levites from other sanctuaries to act ns priests 
in their 'Temple. It is also evidence of a 
spirit of religious exclusivism, which w'oulil shut 
out foreigners from the nation, and particularly 
from the sacred religion of the nation, as repre¬ 
sented in the Temple fumdions. ‘ Let us get rid 
of the foreigners and utilize these Levites for the 
service t)f the Temple lieretofore performed by 
I hem. 'The Levites deserve to be so treated as a 
puuishmer.t for their idolatry in the past.’ 

In y»riiu:i))le this point of view W'as made elTeetive 
in the I’riesdy (’ode, which did not, however, 
become the law' of the Jew's or of the Temple until 
long after the return from the Exile. To this 
extent, however, Ezekiel’s point of view' seems to 
have become at once elTective, that, with the 
return from the Exile, only those counted as Jew's 
were allowed to serve in the Temple, circumcised 
men of the Jewish religion. Such the porters, the 
singers, and the Netluniiu had become, and with 
the restoration of the Temple after the Exile they 
resumed their old functions. 'Ihe number of so- 
called Levites who returned was very small in 
relation to the number of these three classes of 
Temple servants. 

Precisely what the function of the Levites now' 
was it is difficult to determine. Theoretically they 
seem to be distinguished from the prie-sts on the one 
hand and from the porters, singers, and Nethinim 


on the other. The tendency was, on the one side, 
to push down the Levites, by making them inferior 
to the priests, and, on the other, to exalt the 
Temple servants by bringing them to an equality 
with the Levites. The distinction of priests, 
Levites, porters, singers, and Nethinim is estab¬ 
lished for the time of Nehemiah (c. 440 B.c.) and 
of Ezra (c. 380 B.C.). The Priestly Code, promul¬ 
gated at the latter period, abolishes the distinction 
between those rendering any service below that of 
the priesthood in the 'rem[)fe. Tiiey are all alike 
to be regarded as Netiiinim, given to God for the 
'Feiuple service, and, accordingly, in the records of 
the (^Jhronicler (c. 300 B.c.) we find the old distinc¬ 
tions done aw ay w ith. There are now only priests 
and Levites. This process seems to have been a 
gradual one, and alTected first the .singers. So in 
<‘ei tHiii remodelled portions of Neheiniali (lEo. is- 
ajf. |OMt. 2-if. 27 -vdj musicians are already regarded 
as Levites. This is true throughout (Idironicles, 
and here indeed they not only no longer rank below' 
Levites, but they are the highest class of Levites, 
Ry' the time of Agrippa ll. (A.i). 50) this attitude 
o{ exaltation of the singers at the exi)ense of the 
Levites in general readied a eliimiv, so that at that 
time the singers became a separale class, entitled 
to wear linen robes like the priests (Jos. Ant. XX. 
ix. 6). 

Door keeper.s were the next to be included as 
Levites, as shown by 1 Ch 15’®* 23’’*®, and 

Nethinim the last, \yith the admission of the 
latter, all are alike; Levites are Nethinim, and 
Nethinim are J..evites. 

There is no mention in the NT of singers, porters, 
or Nethinim, as distinct from Levites. At that 
time, apparently, all Temple functions, outside of 
the saerilicial ones, were jierformed by tliose who 
were called Levites, i.e. the descendants of the 
ancient J.,evitieal priests of the high places, and of 
the slaves attached at various times to the Temple 
by purchase or by capture for the jierformance of 
the various other functions, as Philo also testifies. 

The 'Talmud, by its references, show's that Ne¬ 
thinim did not exist in the 'ralmudic jieriod, but it 
also shows that the Talmudic interpreters w'ere 
conscious of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, 
mentioned in the Biblical books. Accordingly in the 
Talmud Nethinim are classed with, or even placed 
below, bastards, and their descendants for all time 
forbidden to marry with Israelite.s (Yrb. ii. 4, viii. 
3, Kid. viii. 8, Ye?'. Hor. iii, 5, and Yer. Yeb. 
viii. 5). 

Litkraturr. —Biblical Encyclopsodias, enpecially HDB, EBi, 
and J E; cninnientariefl on Ezra, Ncheiniah, and Chronicles, 
especially ICC, ‘ Ezra and Nehemiah,* tklinburg^h, 1913 (L. W. 
Batten), ‘Chronicles,’ do. 1010 (E. L. Curtis and A, A. 
Madsen); H. E. ^le, Ezra and Nehemiah, Cambrid(;e. 
1893, p. Ivii; C. C. Torrey, The Composition and IJistoriccu 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, Giessen, 1806, p. 17; Hebrew or 
Biblical Archteolopies, especially J. Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archmology, London, 1894, pp. 104-122 ; W. Nowack, Lehrhuch 
der hebraischen Archciolooie, Freiburif, 1894 ; E. Schiirer, 
UJr II. i. 22S, 27S; W. W. von Baudissin, Gesch. des AT 
Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 100, 142f. ; H. P. Smith, 
OT History, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 170 ; J. P. Peters, Religion 
of the Hebrews, Boston and London, 1914, p. 142. 

John P. Peters. 

NEUTRALITY. —The term neutrales, or ‘neu¬ 
tral,’ as technically applied to States and persons, is 
not older than the i5th cent., its equivalent in classi¬ 
cal Latin being medii or medii amici, 'riiesubjectof 
neutrality' is one of the most important in the code 
of rules which regulate the intercourse of nations, 
and it includes not only principles and practices 
which are as old as international law, but also 
elements of the most recent date. The law of 
neutrality is new in so far as it deals with the 
relations between belligerent States and the in¬ 
dividual citizens of neutral States, whose interest 
it is to continue their commercial pursuits un¬ 
hindered by the war. It is new in so far as it 
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recoj^nizea that certain reciprocal ri^lits ainl ilntie.s 
exist between warrin;^ Towers and States which 
elect to renuiiii at peace. In tlie lirst case the 
niles laid down owe tlieir existence to the jrradually 
increasing power of ctnninerco ; in the second in¬ 
stance we lind that modern reform is due not to 
the self-interest of nations and individuals, but to 
purely humanitarian and ethi<;al considerations, 
wdiich themselves are the fruit <jf a higher civiliza¬ 
tion and the slow growth of moral seniimeiit. 

The whole law of nenliality is based u]>on the 
principle that peace is the normal state of civilized 
mankind, that war is an interruption of tids con¬ 
dition. in early times this was far from being tin? 
case; indeed, it was \var that was the rule and 
peace tlie exception. And vintil the end of the 18th 
cent, belligerent Slates were so much more power¬ 
ful than neutrals tluit their right to violate Uuri- 
tory, to interfere with c,omm(;r<“e, to do, in fact, ns j 
they pleased, was })ra(:tically unqueslioned. The 
ethics of war consisttal for them in considerations 
simjdy of military ad\'antage. How was vict(U-y 
to be attained most s])ee<lily find che.’iply? liow 
w'as defeat to be made crushing ami permanent'' 
These jtrinciples operated with ]»o<ailiar sev’crily 
upon neutral countries. Tut the military power 
of neutrals cannot now he <iisreg«‘irded. and belli¬ 
gerents must respect their rights at the risk of 
increasing the number of their enemies. To this 
extent the power to dictate terms on matters ali'ect- 
ing neutrals has changed hands. 

The i)osition of a neutral during war is held to 
be the same as it was before hostilities began — 
free, that is, from all restraint—excejit with reganl 
to the observance of certain rules wlii(;h are re- 
garde«l as binding upon all civilized nations. Two 
clear itriiicijdes underlie those rules ;(1) neutrals 
must i>e .absolutely impartial; (2) belligerents must 
show' absolute ixfspect for the sovereignty of 
neutrals. Tltis inii)Jirtiality on the part of neutrals 
had to 1)0 secured at one time by .special treaty, 
15ut the feeling gained ground that neutrality 
ought to mean one thing or another, and that on 
the outl)rcak of w ar every nation ought to make a 
clear choice between (j])enly engaging in war and 
standing out of it altogether—the decision taken 
being, of course, suhject to future re-considt!ration. 
Even after this new’ j)oint of view prevailed, how’- 
ever, there was for a long time an excejdion in 
favour of defensive alliaiic(;s. A State could pre¬ 
serve its so-called neutrality, wliih' giving assist- 
anrG jireviuusly promised to one of the helligerent s, 
without, as would now be the case, being held a 
party to the w’ar. 

The lights and obligations w’hich are set forth 
in the law’ of neutrality are (1) those between 
belligerent States and neutral States, and (2) these 
between belligerent States and neutral individuals. 
The duties of neutral States are to act towards 
belligerents with impartiality and to ac<piies(!e in 
the exercise on the j)art of either belligerent of his 
right to punish neutral merdiautmcn for breach of 
blockade and carriage of contraband. 'I’lic duties 
of a belligerent are to respect the sanctity of 
neutral territory, to tmt towards neutrals with 
impartiality, and to refrain from suj)]»ressing their 
intercourse and es])ecially their commerce with the 
enemy. A neutral State must not assist either 
belligerent with men, motiey, or the necessities of 
warfare. It may not allow forces of either belli¬ 
gerent to pass tlirough its territory or the agent of 
either to levy troops or fit out warlike expeditions 
thereon. When by any fault or accident it has 
failed to preserve an honest neutrality, it is obli¬ 
gatory on a neutral (iovernmeiit to make suitable 
reparation at the risk of being involved in the 
hostilities. A neutral Tower incurs no responsi¬ 
bility if it allows its nationals to leave neutral 


territory to enlist in the services of a belligerent. 
Nor is it bouiul U) prevent its nationals from trad¬ 
ing in contrabtimi with a belligerent, hut such 
trade is subject to the belligerent’s rights of 
capture. 

The obligation on a belligerent to respect the 
sanctity of ueutral territory implies that liis land 
forces may not enter the country of a neutral, and 
that he may not carry on hostilities in its waters. 
In technical langungc, he may not use its land and 
w aters as a base of t>])crations. Wlien he has failed 
t*) obey regulations of a fair and legitimate kind 
which a .State. ha.s made for the prcsci \ Htion of its 
neutrality, he must oiler all reparation in his 
power. It is the modem ])raiticc of na(it)nH to 
allow the ordinary commerce of neutral indivi<luals 
1.0 proceed unmoiesleil, subject to certain icstric- 
tions an<t under rules wliich may lx.* regarded as 
having been fixed by the Declaration of Tails in 
ISoti. riiese rules are: ‘A neutral Hag cover.s 
enemy’s goods with tlu- exception of contraband of 
war’ ami ‘Neutral goods, with the exception of 
(•ontrahand of war, are not liable to caj)ture iimler 
an enemy’s Hag.’ It is the ilcsire of thi; m utijil to 
continue his tnide as far as possible uninlen iiptcd 
by the war; it is the aim of the belligerent to 
prevent commoditic.s of all kinds from rcacliing 
the enemy, and any settlement of the nueslion of 
what, trade may ue legitimately conuacteil by 
neutrals is in elfect a compromise between their 
interests and those of the belligerents, (.'ertain 
goods may be carried by a neutral to a belligerent 
only at the risk of ca})ture, these being known as 
contralmiid of tratlc, and it is the pract ice of a belli¬ 
gerent at tin? beginning of a war to puhlish a list 
of what he intends to treat as contraband. All 
other goods, in the absence of a blockade, may be 
freely carried between neutrals ami belligerents. 
Articles of contraband are primarily and ordinarily 
tbose used for military purposes in time of war. 
Articles w hich may be? and are used for purposes 
of war or peace, ac<!ording to circumstsinccs, are 
classed as conditional contraband. It is obviously 

the interest of neutrals to restrict the list of 

itraband w ithin the narrowest limits, whereas a 
bclligermit seeks to w’iden the scope of the term to 
his ovvn advantage, so that disputes as to w'hat 
.should or should not be consi(h*rc(l contraband are 
1 frequent occurrence. Absolute contraband can 
be captured by a belligerent on its way to enemy 
territory and eonhscatod. But-, if consigned by 
one neutral to another, it is not lialile to captuD?, 
unless it can be shown that it is intended ulli- 
niatcly to reach a belligerent country. ’I’liis is 
known as the doctrine of continuous voyage. Con- 
ditifuial contraband may only be captured if it is 
consigned to a Iwlligereiit Government, or its agent, 
or to the armed forces of the belligerent. This 
rule, liow’e.ver, has recently been held inapplicable 
to modern conditions, and the di.stinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband has been 
practically obliterated. 

If a neutral intends to run a blockade, he does so 
fit the ri.sk of the loss of his ship. If lie i)erf()rrns 
w hat is called unneutral service—i.e. if he carries 
odicials in the service of one of the belligerents or 
important dispatches lielonging to a belligerent, 
or if he conveys signals for the benefit of cither 
part^’, or aids w’ith auxiliary coal, repair, suj>ply, 
or similar ships—he is liable to i»e treated as a 
belligerent. 

There are certain States, pcrsotis, j)laces, and 
even things which have been made permanently 
neutral, <»r, in technical phrase, have l>«?en neutral¬ 
ized. The ordinary State may he neutral, and 
remain neutral or not, as it fdeases. But States 
like Belgium and Sw’itzerland have not this free¬ 
dom of choice. By international agreement they 
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have bound theniHclves to refrain from enj^ajjing 
in war unleHs in Htrict welf-defence, and, ho long as 
they observe this agre(;iMent, the guaranteeing 
Powers undertake to protect thetn from attack. 
Thus the invasion of Px lgiuin in 19J4 by Germany, 
one of the guaranteeing J‘ovvers, was tlie imme¬ 
diate cause of the {jartieipation of liritain in the 
European War, Tlie province of fSavoy, the grand 
duchy of luixemhurg, and the Suez Canal occupy a 
position Hiinilar to that of Switzerland. The 
persons of nurses, doctors, and chaj>lains attending 
to the sick during war have also by convention 
acquired a neutral character. 

LiTSttATVRK .—A fuJler dincuaHion of the principles outlined 
above will be found in T. J. Lawrence, Principleti of Inter¬ 
national Ixjndon, 1910, and aiinilur text-lKJoks. The 

rea<icr Hhould also consult T. E. Holland, Studie.H in Inter¬ 
national Law, Oxford, 1898, ch. xiv. ; L. Oppenheim, Inter¬ 
national Law, London, 1900, deals exhaustively with tlie subject. 

M. Campbkll Smith. 

NEW BIRTH.— See llKOifiNiiiiATioN, Trans¬ 
migration. 

NEW BRITAIN AND NEW IRELAND.— 

These are the two largest islands of an archipelago, 
lying north-east of New Guinea, which also in¬ 
cludes New Hanover, the Duke of York group, 
Vuatom, and many other islands. The group is 
mainly of volcanic origin, and has several active 
volcanoes. Large regions are still wholly unex¬ 
plored, especially in the interior and on the Houth 
coast of New liritain. 'riie regions about which 
m<»st is known are the Gazelle Peninsula at the 
north-eastern extremity of New liritain, the Duke 
of Vh)rk group, and the southern half of New Ire¬ 
land. 

1. Population.—The islands are inhahitcul by a 
pojuilation hearing a general resemhlanee to other 
Melanesians, but j)rohahly showing less variation 
than in most other parts of Melanesia, the more 
negroid characilers of this peoj)le predominating 
especially in the Gazelle Peninsula. 

2. Language.—Most of the languages spoken in 
the arehij)elago belong to the Melanesian family, 
hut several peoples are known to speak languages 
resembling the Papuan languages of New Guinea, 
and more will j)rohah]y he found in the unexplored 
parts of New liritain. The best known of the 
peoples who speak these non-Melanesian languages 
are the llaining, who occupy the hills in the in¬ 
terior of the Gazelle Peninsula, and the Sulka, 
living to the south of the isthmus of this [jeninsnla. 
Neitlier peofjle diflers physically from its neigh¬ 
bours wli<j speak Melanesian languages, though 
striking dill'ercnces of culture accompany the diil'er- 
enco of language. 

3. Social organization and secret societies.— 

Two chief forms of social organization are known : 
the dual organization with inatriliiioal descent, and 
the toteiuic elan-organization, probably with mat- 
rilineal descent also. The dual organization occurs 
in the (iazello Peninsula, the north coast of New 
Britain, the Duke of York group, and the greater 
part of the soiitliern half of New Ireland, while the 
totemic organization is found in the northern half 
of New Ireland and New Hanover, and in a some¬ 
what diU’erent form on the south-eastern coast of 
New Ireland. These two regions will bo spoken of 
in this article as the dual and totemic regions 
re^)ectively. 

The moieties of the dual region are in most parts 
named after birds, and the at titude of the people 
towards the object connected with their moiety 
resembles that usually a.ssociated with totemism. 
In the Duke of York Islands the animals connected 
with the moieties are insects, and the respect shown 
to these animals is even greater than is usual in 
Melanesian totemism ; if one is found dead, it is 
buried with the same honours as a human being. 


The moieties have a number of subdivisions, which 
are probably local groups. In the totemic region 
the totems are usually birds. 

Hereditary chieftainship with patrilineal succes¬ 
sion is probably present in the totemic region, at 
the southern end of New Ireland, and in thenorth- 
we.stern part of New Britain. In some parts of the 
Gazelle Peninsula two kinds of chief are di.s- 
tingiiished—one whose business it is to look after 
the shell-money, while the other or others lead in 
war—but both offices may be combined in the same 
j)er 8 on. When these dignities are hereditary, they 
pass to the brother or sister’s son. 

In other parts of the Gazelle Peninsula, and 
probably elsewhere, authority depends chiefly on 
wealth and txisition in the organizations known 
as tlie Duknuk and Ingiet, especially the former. 
These resemble the secret societies of other parts of 
Melanesia. The Dukduk is the more recent, at any 
rate in tlie Duke of York Islands and New Britain. 
It is said to have come to them from the southern 
jiart of New Ireland, where it has now almost dis¬ 
appeared. It has two sections called Dukduk and 
'Athuan, re])resented in the rites by men wearing 
different forms of conical head-dress. The Tubuan 
is always in existence and is called the mother of 
the Dukduk, which ‘comes to life’ annually and 
dies again later in the year. The cult of the dead, 
which is the motive of similar societies in other 
parts of Melanesia, is not obvious in the ritual of 
the Dukduk, and there is reason to siijtpose that this 
ritual may have been derived in part from a cult 
of the sun. U'he Dukduk is an organization whose 
members exert great powers over the rest of the 
community, from whom they are able to extort 
money anil other goods by a proce.ss of terrorization 
and blackmail. Ptsuk within the organization 
probably depends chielly on wealth. 

The other secret organization, the Ingiet, is more 
clearly connected with a cult of the dead. Stone 
images, which repre.sent dead ancestors in human 
or animal form, are prominent in its ritual. 
Witlun the Ingict is another organization, entered 
by a special process of initiation, which is devoted 
to practices of the kind usually called magical. 
Their special feature is that members learn how 
to project some part of tliemsclves, called magit^ 
into the form of an animal or of some other human 
being. The magit brings about the effect which 
the worker of the spell desires—usually the injury 
of some other person. In another branch of the 
Ingiet men learn how to protect themselves from 
the harmful action of the magit of others. 

Another feature of the Ingiet is the practice of a 
rite in whicli new members are initiated on the top 
of a high canoe-ahaped platform erected on a tree 
set in the ground with its roots upwards. The 
initiates are submitted to certain ordeals, and 
those who fail to retain a proper instructor who 
tells them how to behave run the risk of becoming 
transformed into beings, called tutana vurakit, 
who live for ever as wild men of the woods. 

Dances in which enormous masks are worn or 
carried take place among the Baining, but there 
do not appear to be any definite organizations 
corre^onding to the Dukduk and Ingiet. 

4. Disposal of the dead.—There is much variety 
in the disposal of the dead. In the dual region 
interment is the most general mode. In the 
Duke of York Islands the oodies of influential men 
are either thrown into the sea or exposed on plat¬ 
forms, usually in canoes. One feature of this 
region is the use of the upright position of the dead 
body. Bodies throw’n into the sea are weighted 
so that they v/ill take this attitude, and occasion¬ 
ally the body of a chief may be interred in this 
position. In the totemic region the most usual 
method is cremation, but the dead may be placed 
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on platforms or may be either interred or burned in 
the sitting position. In one region of New Ireland 
the dead are packed in chalk in the sitting position 
and preserved under the roof of the house in whicli 
the survivor.s live. 

The people of New IJritain Avho speak non- 
Melanesian languages dispose of tlieir dead in dis¬ 
tinctive ways. The Sulka bury them in the sitting 
position, but with the upper part of ( he body al>ove 
the ground and covered with a tower-like structure. 
The Haining inter the dead bod\^ but take no 
special precautions to prevent its being devoured 
by pigs or dogs ; and, a.sso(dated wdth tTiis abHen<-.e 
of care for the body, there is said to be no Iwdief in 
a life after death. The other peojileof the Gazelle 
Peninsula believe in home.s of the dead in the ea.st. 
One of these, called Tingenatabaran, reserved for 
those who have acquired large quantitie.s of shell- 
money, baa an abundance of all that the Melan¬ 
esian desires, while those who have not acquired 
sutlicient wealth pass to a comfortless existence in 
a place called Yakupia. 

Thovigh the skulls of the dead arc somotiines 
preserved and are the object of ceremonial, there 
18 no regular cult of dead ance.stors apart from 
the Jngiet and Dukduk. The ghosts of the dead, 
called tabaran, are greatly feared, being supposed 
to have a liarmful influence on the living, hut 
we do not know of ollerings and prayers to these 
beings .such as form a prominent part of the 
religious ceremonial of many other parts of 
Melanesia. 

5 . Supernatural beings.—There are beliefs in 
several kinds of spiritual beings, some of wh<»rn are 
benelicent and others injurious to man. We do 
not know of any being wlio can be regarded as a 
sujueme deity except in New Ireland, in the central 
part of wdiich there is a be.li<*f in a good being wlio 
mad(‘ the sky, the earth, and it.s i)e(q)le. Tliis being 
is called a word which means ‘female 

ancestor,’ and is also used for the birds and other 
sacred objects connected with the moieties of the 
dual organization. ’Flie kintubuhet, who is believed 
to have created tlie world, is not, however, supposed 
to take any special interest in her hamliwork. 
Men have no duties towards her ; they neither pro¬ 
pitiate nor pray to her, and she neither punishes 
nor rewards. 

A class of beings in whose beneficence towards 
mankind the people of New Britain believe is called 
itiAil axpe,pe. These beings live in banyan trees; 
they are not birds, thougli they re.semble them in 
h.aving wings. They send men ink) conditions of 
trance, in w hich they acquire new knowledge, or 
into states of ecstasy so that they are able to per¬ 
form acts of which tliey are quite incapable in 
their ordinary condition. In the trances men 
learn new B<tug 8 , datic.es, and love-tdiarinH, are 
taught how to make certain ornaments, and attain 
other desirable knowledge, but they are never 
taught any measures by which they can Iiarin 
their fellows. Initiation into the cult of the irial 
also assists in the attainment of hai)pineS 8 in the 
life after deatli. The knowledge how to become 
possessed by the inal is obtained through a process 
of initiation by, and payment to, those who already 
possess the knowledge. If in his trance a man 
learns a new tlance or song which appeals to others, 
he can sell it, the c\ilt thus becoming a source of 
profit. It is a question, however, whether this eco¬ 
nomical aspect of the belief is not relativelv recent. 

Another class of supernatural beings, called kaia 
in the Gazelle Peninsula and tadar in the central 
part of New Ireland, occupies a more prominent 
place in the minds of the people. These beings 
nave a local character and are greatly feared by 
all except the people of the districts wdiicb they 
inhabit, to whom they act as protectors, thus 
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forming a kind of guardian-spirit. It is iKilievod 
that any intrusion on the domain of a htia or the 
taking of fruits or other obiccts by strangers is 
resented by this being, who thus protects projterty 
and preserves the produce of the district for its 
iiihahitaiits. The most important of the kaia are 
gigantic orealures with the bodies or tails of snakes 
and the beardoii faces of men. rhey have compan¬ 
ions Avho are believed to he harmful to tho.se who 
oH'end the kaia. The most important of these 
coinp.anions are dogs with luinging ears and other 
character.^ which distinguish them from theMel- 
anc.sian dog of the jue.sent time. Otlier coninan- 
ions of the kaia are pigs, btwls, lizards, snakes, 
ants, and other animals, many of which are natur¬ 
ally liarmful to iminkitul. The k(na not only is .n ble 
to bring disease u])ou individual per.sous, but also 
may punish a whole community by causing earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, thundei-storms, floods, 
jtestilence, or famine. 

There are beliefs in several other supernutural 
beings which take a less important jilace in the 
lives of the people than that of the Utbitrnn and 
k<ri((, or tadar. Female beings are helievi'd to 
inhabit hollows in rocks or trees, from which they 
come forth in the dusk and entice men, who snirer 
in consequence from painful diseases of the sexual 
organs. Dwarfs with long hoard.s ami of enormous 
strength are said to n])ioot trees from the grouinl 
and hear (hem to their dwellings. Wild men, who 
have <inly two teeth and long tufts of hair growing 
from forehead, neck, and sidc-s, are hclioved to be 
derived from tlie unborn cliildren of women who 
die during pregnancy. 

The people of the west coast of Now Ireland 
lielieve in men with long hair, in others with a 
face at the buck as well as in front of the bead, in 
others with enormous cars, iind in another with 
one arm of the ordinary length ami the other 5t) to 
80 yards long, with wfiich he seizes canoes which 
venture within its reacli. Still another being 
belongs to a river which disappears under ground 
to reappear again at the spot where the. spirit is 
helieveu to dwell. 

All these lieings are thought to bo still alive, 
though some of them are never seen by mortal eye. 
Stories are also told of men of old time who no 
longer exist. Prominent among tliese are two 
men connected with the moieties of the dual 
system of whom numerous stories are told, all of 
which illustrate the superior ability and wisdom 
of one and the stupidity and ignorance of the 
other. 

6 . Sun-worship.—In one district of the island of 
Vuatoin there is a delinite cult of the .sun, the rites 
of which take pla<e at the southern solstice, and 
there is some reason to suppose that a cult of the 
sun may umlerlie certain features of (ho ceremonial 
of th<‘ Dukdak. The sun is sacred to one of the 
moieties in the central part of New Ireland, and in 
the northern jiart of New Ireland an object repre- 
.seiiting the sun is burned after it has Ixsen the 
Hulijcc.t of rites. 

7 . Circumcision.—Circumcision is practised by 
the Sulka and in Kook Island, lying between New 
Britain and New Guinea, while Mu; operation 
of incision occurs at the north-east end of New 
Britain. In Kook Island the operation takes place 
in a club-house and is followed by a long period of 
seclusion. 

8 . Money.—The sacred character of money, of 
which there are delinite signs elsewhere in Mel¬ 
anesia, comes out very strongly in New jiritain, in 
one part of which the shell money is called tamhu 
—a word which has the general meaning of ‘sacred.’ 
This money takes a very prominent place in the 
ritual Ixith of the Dukduk and of the ceremonies 
following death. 
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9. Drums.—Two kinds of ‘drum’ are used—the 
form more properly ealled a gong and the drum 
proper, the sound of which is nroduced by striking 
a membrane. It is the gong that is used especially 
in sacred rites, while the drum proper is used in 
connexion with dances of a more secular character. 
The instrument iised to make the mysterious sound 
of the secret rites is the bull-roarer, and the shell- 
conch is also prominent in these rites. 

10. Betel.—lietel-chewirig, in which a mixture 
of areca-nut, betel-leaf, and lime is used, is a 
general custom, and some or all of the constituents 
of the mixture are used in magical and religious 
rites. 

11. Art.—The decorative art of the dual region 
is characterized by the presence of spirals, while 
that of the totemic region takes the form of highly- 
complicated (iarvings, the gentiral motive of which 
is the representation of a struggle between birds 
wlio act as the guaidians of mankin<l and evil 
beings represented l>y snakes. In this region 
bisexual images are made about the meaning of 
whi(!h we have at present no information. 

LmtRATCiiK.—R. H. Rickard, Proc. Roy. Victoria, III. 
[1901] 46, 70; A. Willey, Zoological Remlta based on Material 
/rorn New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, etc., pi. 6, 
Caml)ridKe, 1002; P. Rascher, A A xxix. [liKM] 200; P. A. 
Klelntltachen, Die Kustenhev’ohner der Gazedlehalbinsel. Hilt- 
pjp ltd Miiimler, 1006 ; R. Parkinson, Dreiszig Jahre in der 
Nildsee, Stutttfari, 1007; E. Stephan and F. Graebner, Neu- 
Mecklenburg, rjerrm, 1007; P. J. Meier, Mythen und Mlrzdhl- 
ungen der Kustenhrwohner der Gazelle-Ualhinsel, Munster, 1909; 
Anfhropos, iii. [WOH] 1006, v. fl910] Ob, vi. [10I1J837, vii. fl012] 
700, viii. (lomj I, 2H0, 688 ; P. G. Peekel, Religiunund Zauberei 
auf item mittleren Neu-Mecklenburg, MiitiHier, 1910; G. Brown, 
Melanesians and Polynesians, fxtndoti, JOlO; G. Friederici, 
Bfiitrdge zur Volker- und lh)rochenkuni)c von Dentsch-Neu- 
guinea, Ucrliii, 1012 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist, of Melanesian 
Society, Cambridjfo, 1014. W. II. R. IllV^ElhS. 

NEW CALEDONIA. — This island, which 
forms the south-western extremity of Melanesia, 
is inhabited by a people who resemble other 
Melanesian.s in showing a mixture of two main 
types, (»ne N(<gro and the other resembling the 
j’^olynosian. Tliore is much linguistic diversity, 
hut little is known about the charairter of the 
languages. All those recorded belong to the 
Melanesian family, though of an aberrant kind. 

1 . Social organization.—The social organization 
varies in dill’crent parts of tlie island. An exo- 
amuuB clan-organization, in some cases on a local 
asis, appears to he general, but there is no evidence 
of any dual system. In some parts the clans are 
named after ancestors, and elsewhere they apT>ear 
to he totemic, each clan being associated witli an 
animal which may not he eaten and is regarded as 
a father. The members of certain social groups 
are believed to be able to promote the grow th of 
plants, and this power is associated with a tabu on 
the use of the plants as food, but we do not know 
w'hether these social groups have other totemic 
characters. Wherever we learn its nature, descent 
is patrilineal, and inheritance also follows this 
mode of transmission. The cross-cousin marriage 
is practised, and there is delinite avoidance between 
brother and sister. The relation l>etw'een a man 
and his .sister’s son, so frequent in Melanesia, takes 
in this island the special form that a man who sees 
the blood of his nepliew thereby obtains extensive 
rights over his proi)crf y. 

Hereditary chieftainship with succession in the 
male line is found, und there is some evidence for 
the presence of the distinction betw een sacred and 
secular chiefs. The sacred chief is highly honoured 
and is said to be regarded as a divinity. 

2 . Relig’ious beliefs.—There is no evidence of 
any helict in a supreme deity, but there is a belief 
in several sacred beings with s})e,eial names w’ho 
preside over the home of the dead or are believed 
U) live on mountains. There is little doubt, how¬ 


ever, that, as in other parts of Melanesia, the 
essential element in the religion of the peojile is 
the cult of dead ancestors. Ofi'erings are made to 
the skulls of dead relatives, and certain men are 
believed to he able to summon the ghosts of dead 
chiefs and obtain from them information about 
the future. 

Masks are w’orn on certain occasions, as in the 
rites which follow death and after the operation of 
incision, but we have no evidence that they are 
connected with such delinite organizations as are 
pre.sent in other parts of Melanesia. 

There is a definite cult of the sun in which the 
tombs of ancestors are visited and fires are lighted 
on ‘ altars ’ on the tops of mountains. Rites arc 
performed both at sunrise and at sunset. There 
is evidence that chiefs are especially associated 
with the sun, for, when a chief is deatl, the people 
say, ‘The sun has set.’ 

There is a belief in a snake-like being inhabiting 
a cave, and there seem to he other signs of a cult 
of serpents, although there are no snakes on the 
island. 

3 . Disposal of the dead.—There is much variety 
in the modes of disposal of the bodies of the dead. 
In one method of Irec^uent occurrence the body is 
buried in the squatting position with the head 
above the ground so that the skull can he removed 
and preserved, this taking place six months after 
death in the case of a chief. The teeth may be 
extracted as relics, and the teeth of women may 
be sowm in order to promote the grow th of crops. 
The dead are sometimes interred in the extended 
position, as a special mark of honour. They are 
also mummified, e.specially among the chiefs of the 
northern part of the island. In some c.ases in 
which the body is preserved caves are used as 
funerary chambers, hut more frequently the body, 
with the legs folded on the trunk, is placed on a 
platform in a banyan or other kind of tree. This 
method, which is said to ho ancient., is now in 
vogue chiefly in the interior of the island. The 
dead are believed to go to a place at tlie bottom of 
the sea, whose chief is represented wdth rocks in 
the place of the lower part of the body and witli 
trees growing from the upper part. 

4. Culture.—'I’he people are agricultural and 

f iractise terrace-cultivation and irrigation on a 
arge scale. There are rites connected Avith first- 
fruits, the first yams being eaten by the chiefs. 
We knoAv little of the nature of the rites performed 
to promote the growth of vegetation, but, as in 
other parts of Melanesia, stones are used in 
them. 

A special feature of the material culture is the 
presence of the round house, often with an image 
in human form at the summit of the conical roof. 
The rectangular house also occurs, Imt the circular 
form is the more frequent and is used for the club¬ 
houses and for the houses of chiefs, as well as for 
those of the general population. 

The people practise incision, the use of the 
pudendal sheath, tatuing, deformation of the head, 
piercing and distension of the ear-lobe, and use 
shell-money and w^ooden gongs. The human motive 
is prominent in the decorative art, and the human 
figure is sometimes represented with a protruding 
tongue. 

A feature of the imlture of NeAv Caledonia which 
distinguishes it from other parts of 8 . Melanesia 
is the prominence of the cult of the sun, and this 
cult is associated with many customs w hich accom¬ 
pany it in other parts of the world. ^ A few features 
•f culture, such as the use of ne)»hrite and the 
^>rotruded tonpie in the decorative art, suggest a 
relation with New Zealand. 

1 Cf. Elliot Smith, The Migratione of Early Culture, 
Maachestar. 1915. 
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LiTaRATURB.—M. Glaumont, REth vil. [18891 73; Lambert, 
Maeura ei mperatitions deg ^o-CaUdf)niens, Noumdn, 1000; 
J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of New Caledonia,’ FL xiv. [1908] 
W. H. K. UiVERs. 

NEW CHURCH.— See Swedenborg. 

NEW DISPENSATION.—The Church of the 
New Dis])ensation was the name given by Keshab 
Chandra Sen to the section of the Brfilima Satnaj 
which remained faithful to liirn after the schism of 
1878. The publication of Silslri’s History of the 
Brnhmo Smnaj and other frc.sh material makes it 
desirable to give here a rather fuller account of the 
New DispensaJ-ion than that which appears in art. 
BrAhma Samaj (vol. ii. p. 820). For the historical 
connexion readers will refer to that article. 

The subject is one of considerable interest; for 
what Keshab attempted to do was to create a 
religion which should be the final religion for all 
men, and should stand in living rel.ations with all 
foregoing religions. Madame Blavatsky attempted 
something of the same kind but on other lines in 
India about the same time. 

The great secession took place in 1878, and it left 
Keshab with a very seriously diminished following. 
The New Dispensation was not announced,however, 
until Jan. 1880, and its significance was not clearly 
and fully unfolded until .Ian, 1881, only three 
years before his death. At the anniversary meet¬ 
ings hold then Keshab appeared on the ])latfonn 
under a bright red banner, on \\ Inch were inscribed 
the title Naba Bidlian {i.r„ Nava Vhlhana, ‘New 
Dispensaticjn’) and an extraordinary symbol, made 
up of the Saiva trident, the V'aisnava/c/mni/, the 
Christian cross, and the Muhammadan crescent. 
On the table beside him lay the Scriptures of the 
four great religions, ilinduisrn, Buddhism, Muham¬ 
madanism, and Chriistianity. In a sermon he ex¬ 
pounded the New Dispensation, declaring that it 
wa.s a revelation from Clod, that in it ail religions 
were harmonized, and that he and his missionaries 
were the apostles of tliis new divine message. At 
the evening service the Hindu ceremony named 
drati, the waving of lights before an image, was 
introduced in a modified form as a significant 
feature of the system. 

The chief conceptions of the new position are 
that in the New Disiiensation all religions are 
harmonized, and arc so set forth as to become 
available as .spiritual food for the members. The 
new system is a revelation from Clod ; and it is 
therefore the duty of all men, of whatever race or 
religion, to accept it, and to find within its organi¬ 
zation their spiritual home. It was sj)oken of as 
a far larger and more serious thing than the old 
Brahmaism ; and all Brfthmas who refused to 
accept it were condemned as unbelievers and 
enemies of (jrod. The revelation had been sent by 
Ciod, the Divine Mother, to Keshab ; and, though 
he disclaimed the title of profdiet, he frankly 
claimed authority in the New Dispensation. He 
frequently issued in the name of Cbxl proclamations 
in which he denounced in vehement terms the men 
who had left him. In full confidence in these new 
ideas he went on to introduce into the thought and 
ritual of the New Dispensation fragments of Hindu 
and Christian belief and practice. 

The central conception of the New Dispensation 
has three sources—Keshab’s belief in hi.s own 
perpetual inspiration, the Chri.stian doctrine of 
dispensations, and Kftmakrsna Paramaharhsa’s 
doctrine, that all religions are true. 

It is abundantly clear that Kfimakr^na exercised 
a very powerful influence over Keshab s mind. 
For many years he was a strict theisb; but he 
made the acquaintance of Bamakrsna about 1875, 
and from 1878 onwards one can trace a new attitude 


to Hindui.sm in his teaching ; finally there emerged 
in tlie year 1881 the definite statement, ‘All the 
established religions of the world are true.' A 
friend of Rftiuakr^na had a symbolical pit^ture 
painted which represents K&makr^na teaching 
Keshab this doctrine. A Christian church, a 
Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu temide occupy 
the background. In front of the church stand 
Keshab and Kamakrijina, the former carrying the 
banner of the New Dispensation, the latter calling 
Keshab’s attention to a group of ligures which fill 
the rest of the foregrouml. They are men of many 
reliLMons, each carrying a .syml'ol of his faith, and 
in the centre of the grouj) are (^hrist and Chaitanya 
dancing a religiou.s dance together. 

While Keshab’s teaching and religious practice 
were undergoing this very remarkable change, 
another mo.st interesting revolution vas taking 
place in his mind. From the beginning of his 
theistic life he had been much more under (Jiristian 
influence than any eailier Brfihma had been. He 
not only recognized the value of Christ's ethical 
and social principles, but lived in the inspiration 
of His character and followed Him with tender 
love and adoring enthusiasm. He was a strict 
theist, yet his religious life was rooted in Christ. 
But during the period when he developed bis 
New Disjieu.sation theory he was driven onward 
by his personal experience to give a more adequate 
account of the person of Christ., and finally readied 
the position that He was the I.ogos, the Son of 
(lod. He also accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Yet, he continued to beach the New Dispensation 
theory to the end. He was not a systematic 
thinker. 

Keshab’s personal power, the extreme brilliance 
of Ills teaching, and the faithful toil of a large 
number of missionaries combiiuHl to seinire con¬ 
siderable success for a few years ; but the leader 
died in Jan. 1884, and tlie final outcome of the 
umligcisted eclecticism of liis new system was pre¬ 
cisely what one would expect it would be: the 
Clinrch of the New Dispensation broke up into 
sections, and even into fragments, which have 
never been again united. 

Litkratviib.—^'A strl, IltsC. of the Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 
1011 -IZ; J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religioug Monementa in 
India, New York, 1016. J. N. FaKQCHAR, 

NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY.-See Ed¬ 
wards AND THE New England TiihxiLOGV. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— See Beotiiuks. 

NEW GUINEA.—It is impossible in a short 
article to deal adequately with the religions of the 
various peoples of so large an island as New Guinea, 
and it is difficult to make satisfactory generaliza¬ 
tions, as very few groups of people have V>een care¬ 
fully studietl, and even alKiut these our information 
is rarely (Jomplete, The inhabitants of New 
Guinea are of mixed origin and have been subject 
to variou.H cultural influences coming in from the 
ca.st, north, and west. The main racial elements 
are Negrito, I’apuan, and Melanesian, with inter¬ 
mixture in places with peoples from tlie K. Indian 
archi])clago. It is quite possible that there are or 
were more than one variety of Negrito in New 
Guinea. The only true Pygmies are the Tapiro, 
whose appearance and material culture liave ueen 
de.Mcrihed by A. F. 11. Wollaston and 

Papuans, JiOndon, 1912) and C. G. Bawling {The- 
Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, do. H)I3), and 
the Pe.s<;ch<5m {Nova Guinea, vii. [1915] 145, 233); 
of their social and religions life we know nothing. 
With a perceptible Negrito strain are the Kania- 
weka mountain tribes behind Mekeo, British New 
Guinea xxxix. [lOOff] 329), the Mafulu (R. 
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W. Williamflon, The Mnfalu Mountain People of 
British New Guinea, London, 1912), tlie people of 
the Goliath mountains, Netherlands New Guinea, 
and of the 'rorrieelli mountains, German New 
Guinea, and the Kai, (rerman New Guinea ; traces 
of the I'vt'rny stock also occur elsewhere (cf. 
Haddon, in Wollaston, p. 30311’.; O. Schlajiin 
hanfon, ‘ llher die J^y‘'maenfraj^e in Neu-Guinea, 
in Fe.st.schr. dcr Dozcntcn der Univ. ZwrirA, Zurich, 
1914). Of these the Mafulu and Kai alone have 
heen studied ; tlie Mafulu are mixefl with Pajiuan 
and Melant'sian elements, and their customs and 
l>eli<‘fH betray this mixture, there being no socio- 
religious customs which we can refer with jirob- 
abilit.y to the Negrito element. Owing to the 
s})read of various cultures it is rlillicult at the 
present stage of our knowledge to deiorinine what 
elements belong to the dillcrent strata, and lack 
of space prevents a discu.ssion of these problems. 
A few indications will, liowever, be attempted. 
A geographical arrangement has been adopted as 
being the most satisfacbiry, beginning with the 
south-west and continuing along the southern, 
eastern, northern, and north-western areas, for the 
nmson that the presumably purest Papuan people! 
will bo treat ed first, then the prcdoniinating Papuo- 
Melanesians, and finally those peoples wlio have 
been directly afl'ected by influences from the E, 
Indian archipelago. 

The Kaia-kaia, or Tugeri, at Merauke (about 
140" 23' E., 8* 28' S.) are inveterate head-hunters. 
All the me?i sleep in a few men’s lioiises at each 
end of a village, and there is a bachelors’ club-house 
outside the village ,* no one may enter the house of 
tile of)po.site sex. 'I’here is a complicated jiatri- 
lineal exogarnous totemic system, in w’hich plants 
are combined with animals into main and subsidiary 
groups. Several villages as-semble at initiation, 
Imll-roarers are ernjiloyed, and there are many 
dances in which masks are worn and animals repre¬ 
sented. The bull-roarer is anthropomorphizen as 
Sosom, a Tnytliical monster in the bush, who at the 
annual festival at the beginning of the south-east 
monsoon devours the novices hut brings them 
back to life ; if. is not known to be useil anywliere 
else in Netherlands New Guinea. The youths 
receive a new name but are not circuni<;i.scd (11. 
I’dc.h, tS^lVAiy cxv. [1906] i. 89911'.; ZA’ xxxix. 
[1907] 392; Geof;. dourn. xxx. [1907] 616; the 
system of age-grades is describeil by H. Nollen, 
Anthropos, iv, [1909] 5.^)3). 

I’he Toro, who live up the Ilensbach River, have 
totems which descend in the male line ; probably 
they, like the natives of the Morclicad River, u.se 
their bull-roarers in initiation ceremonies (C. G. 
Seligmann and W. M. Strong, Geog. Journ. xxvii. 
[1906] 229). 

The Dungerwab of the Wftsi Khsa believe that 
ghosts of men, dogs, and pigs, but not of cas.so- 
waries, go into the sky. (Jrave-oft’erings are made 
{Ann. Rep. Brit. New Guinea, 1895-96, j). 44). 

Chalmers says that the Bugilai (near the coast 
about 142" 20' E.) practise toteiiiism, have an initia¬ 
tion ceremony, believe in a great spirit, Kaka, and 
that ghosts (spirits ?) are everywhere. The ghost 
(yedo) goes right away to B§mor in the west {JAI 
xxxiii. [1903] 109). 

The Masingara, behind Mawata, have a croco¬ 
dile-cult. At large hunting ceremonies men dance 
round two efligies of crocodiles, one of which 
represents Nugu, whom R. A. Hely describes as 
their deity (he is also repreHente<l in human form), 

1 illations of kava are made to them, and they are 
greased with pig’s fat {Ann. Rep. Brit. New 
Guinea, 1894-95, p. 45). 

The bush people up the Binaturi River employ 
carved wooden figures {udo) in the ceremonies 
connected with the planting of bananas. The I 


figures are anointed witli oil, food is heaped in 
front of them, and there is dancing (MS). 

The islanders of Torres Straits are Papuans, 
but the western islanders speak an Australoid 
language, while the eastern islanders speak a 
Papuan language. There was a large variety of 
natural and -worked stones and carved wooden 
figures which were supposed to ensure good crops 
and influence animals and the elements. In 
Mabuiag wooden human effigies (madub) were said 
to fiecome animated and go round the gardens 
swinging bull-roarers to make plants grow. Per¬ 
haps in all cases sacred words were employed. 
Many belonged to definite families or to the heirs 
of definite localities, but certain stones, shrines, or 
rituals belonged to larger groups. Ofl'erings were 
made to some of them. Masked dances to increase 
the food-sup})Iy were common. Typical totemism 
occurred in tiic west, but had disappeared in the 
east. Omens were olitained from birds and other 
sources, and in Mer the ghost of a recently 
deceased man usually a[)pearcd in the form of 
some .animal, that of a woman as a flying animal. 
Skull-divination was common. A distinction was 
made at all events by the western islanders be¬ 
tween a ghost, rnari, of a recently deceased person 
and its later stage, markai ; the former was feared, 
but the latter was friendly. The dead were buried 
in an extended position. There were numerous 
funeral ceremonies, the most elaborate being that 
at M'hich several ghosts were dispatched finally to 
their i.sland home in the west. Certain men in 
Mabuiag were friends of tlie ghosts and possessed 
the gift of ghost-divination. There are slight 
traces of a former manes- or ancestor-cult, but 
ancestors were not apotheosized. A high code of 
morals was inculcated at very important initiation 
ceremonies, at which seclusion was practised and 
the lads were terrorized. (Biosts resentetl wrong 
done to their cliildren ; otherwise morality derived 
neither sanction nor support from non-human 
influences. Tales were told of heroes who intro- 
dnce<i new foods or a new technique, or instructed 
people in new ceremonies ; some of these came 
from New Guinea. Kwoiam, the warrior-hero of 
Ma))uiag, was of Australian origin ; two emblems 
made by him were calle<l augud (the name for a 
totem), and were a.s,sociated with the dual organi¬ 
zation. In Muralug Kwoiam was regarded as an 
augud. A family of mythical brothers came from 
New Guinea lirst to certain western islands, and 
then two went to Mer. At Yam two of the brothers 
became identified with totems, and wore prayed to 
as augud .; they were represented by turtle-sliell 
images of a crocodile and a hammer-headed shark, 
under each of which was a stone in which the sjtirit 
of the augud resided ; the cult at these complicated 
shrines was essentially a ivar-cult. In Mer the 
hero-cult took the form of a secret society or 
religious fraternity of the usual W. Pacific type, 
whicl> did not develop into a war-cult, but took 
uiKin itself disciplinary functions. The sacred men 
connected with it attained considerable power, 
which they frequently used for their private ends, 
and were on the way to become priests. The hero- 
cults were not an evolution from totemism. A 
transformation of totemism had certainly occurred, 
but by a grafting of a new cult upon an old. Nor 
is there any suspicion that the heroes of the cults 
were locally developed ancestors, though they may 
have arisen in this way in their original country. 
Unless the heroes of the cults be regarded as gods, 
it can be stated definitely that the Torres Straits 
islanders had no deities, and certainly they had no 
conception of a supreme god (A. C. Haddon, ‘ Tlie 
Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders,’ Anthrop. 
Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 
'75 rf. ; Eep. Camb. Exped. Torres Straits, v., vi.l. 
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The natives of Kiwai island and Mawata on 
the coast to the west are practically the same 
people. Patrilineal totemism was first noted 

among the western Papuans by the present 
writer in 1888 and by E. Beard more in 1889 {J AI 
xix. [1890] 297 ft-., 459 fb). B. A. Holy A'eo. 

Brit. New Guinea, 1898, p. 134) gives an account 
of totemism at Kiwai and Maw'ata, which is re¬ 
printed in the Bep. Camb. Kxped. Torres ^trnits^ 
V, 187 fl. (cf. A. C. Haddon, HeadAiunters, Blacky 
White, aiid Brow7i, London, 1901, p. 101 On 
Kiwai initiation [moguru) takes place at the be¬ 
ginning of the yam season. On hearing the bull- 
roarer, all the uninitiated have to leave the vilhige, 
in order to see the wooden effigies Kurumi, Urup- 
aru, and I^arorniti. Large feasts have to be pre¬ 
pared, and, when they are shown, lire is showered 
on the lads. Various immoral practices are in¬ 
dulged in. Only those w ho have passed through | 
all tlie sUlu*s of initiation may drink kava i 
{gjfmada).^ ^fhe effigies are used when they are 1 
going to light or w hen there is sickness ; smaller ! 
ones are employed as charms (,J. Chalmers. JAI i 
xxxiii. [1903J 119). The young men are hardened ; 
by lighting among themselves w ith burning torches, I 
which they place })reviouHly for a moment on 
wooden human figures {niiinia) w'hich are arranged 
down the sides of the men’s house (O. Landtmaii, j 
MS). Bull-roarers are .sw'ung to ensure good 
garden crops, and w'ooilen images of nude wamien ; 
make sago abundant. Both of these enter into : 
the initiation ceriMuonies ; the latter were described 
as ‘Clod belong niogurit,' and one name fora bull- 
roarer is ‘mother of yams,’ A wooden image of a ' 
man {uvio tnogurxi or oraorndnhu) is used at - 
initiation ; he makes everything grow, and pre- ■ 
sents of food are made to him when the planting ' 
season arrives. He is always consulted before ' 
lighting, and presents are given iiim to secure ; 
success in getting heads. In cases of sickness ; 
olierings are made, and he is prayed to as follows : ! 
‘Oh, Uvio, finish the sicknes.s of our dear one, and ! 
give life ’ (Chalmers, MS, t^uotod in Haddon, p. ! 
107). Eor further information on totemism, etc., | 
at Mawata see Seligmann, quoted by Frazer, I 
Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 29-34. Landtman ’ 
{Festskrift tillegnad Edvard Wcstermarr.k, Hel¬ 
singfors, 1912, p. 59 ff.) has given a good account 
of the wanderings of the dead in the folk-lore of 
the Kiwai-speaking Papuans. 

The legendary Sido of Kiwai opened the road to Adiri, or 
Woibu, the land of the dead, a country in the western sea. 
His was the first death, which was also a murder. His nhost 
was mischievous during its wanderiiiffs, and after various ad¬ 
ventures reached the barren Adiri. Here ho married the 
daughter of a man also called Adiri, and, as there were no 
houses, gardens, fires, or proper food, he introd'.i:ed them. 
All mortals follow Side’s road, but may do so in the guise of 
animals. Some people who have died a violent death rcnuiin 
on the spot for a long time, and their ghosts are much feared. 
Some ghosts go underground. Ghosts (;.'in return to earth ; 
some are malevolent, others arc (juito friendly and lielpfnl; 
presents of food are often depo.sited at places which they 
frequent and a request is made, but there is no regular or con¬ 
tinuous cult. In building a man’s house various objects, such 
as thorny bushes, parts of spitlers, bats, etc., are placed in the 
holes for the piles and in various parts of the structure for the 
purpose of closing the road to A<liri and preventing men from 
oecoming ill or being killed. They have reference to similar 
objects which barred the road that Sido took. 

Magico-religious ideas enter into all their prac¬ 
tical life. 

The Kabiri, or Girara, w'lio live north of the 
estuary of the Fly, are head-hunters, chew kava, 
and have five patrilineal totems. They pay great 
attention to human heads, and probably have a 
manes-cult. At their principal ceremony, moi- 
iata, three large named wooden effigie.s of croco- 

1 The distribution of kava-drinking has an important cultural 
significance. It occurs in New Guinea at Astrolabe Bay, 
Fioschhafen district, Fly estuary district, inland from Mawata, 
at Merauke, and perhaps on the upper reaches of the Fly (cf. 
Haddon, ‘ Kava-drinking in New Guinea,’ Man, Oct. 1916). 


diles are exhibited, masks are worn, marriages are 
celebrated, and youths are initiated. The boy to 
be initiated is j)reviou.sly hidden and at the cere¬ 
mony is placed in the jaws of one of the crocodiles 
(W. N. Heaver, Ann, Kep. Fapua, 1911-12, p. 11 ; 
! A. r. Lyons, ib. 1913-14, p. 100). 
j The tribes in the deltas of the Turama, Omati, 

I and Kikori are allied, but very little is known 
about them. Each village has at least one dubu- 
daimu, or hou.se for the married men, with a 
number of shrines whicli consist of a perforated 
Imard {agibi) on which is carved a human face, 
and to the hooks of which numerous skulls are 
I eu.spendeil; in front of the carving is a shelf sup- 
! i»ortin{^ the skulls. Tlie skulls are those of enemies 
or of victims who have be<‘n sacriticcil when a war 
canoe is matle or a duhu-daimu erecteil, their 
bo<iies having been Iniiled ami eaten, riicre are 
similar but much smaller carvings [marubu), from 
which birds’ heads are suspeiulcii. An agibi 
irobably belongs to a family or clan. Male and 
emale elligies are carved to rcjirt'scnt dead ]>cople, 
and are connected with some form i>f anceslor-cult, 
08 also are probably Iniards or tablets carvctl with 
human designs (MS). One ceremony is described 
by 11. J. Ryan [Ann. Rep. Fapua, 1913, ji. 76). 

Namau is the coastal district from Era Hay to 
the Alele mouth of the Hurari River. The people 
are lusty head-hunters and cannibals. The club¬ 
houses [rnvi) are especially line, and formerly 
contained large numbers of skulls of enemies and 
victims; in a screened-oil portion at tlie end are 
eight to ten basket-work monsters with four legs 
and great gaping jaws; these kopiravi, or kai-ui- 
iniunu ( sky imunu '), have names. Hefore going 
out to kill any one, tlie men consult the sjiirit of 
the kopiravi ; it comes out of the ravi and eauses 
the canoe to rock if the exj)editi()ii is to be success¬ 
ful. I'lic j)re.sent writer was informed that, the 
dead bodies of victims were thrust imside the hpi- 
rnvi and left there all night while the men danced 
in the front part of the rnvi. Next morning the 
hodie.s were cut up with bull-ioarerH (of which 
numbers are kept under the kopiravi), and then 
cookeil and eaten. A human victim, a cassowary, 
and a f>ig have to be sacnti(red wiien a canoe is 
eomidei^d. 'riie skulls of their own dead are kej>t 
in the iionses. Totemism existed, but is now 
breaking up. Aitcording to Holmes, Ibe concep¬ 
tion of imunu, ' the life princ.ijtlc,’ runs Ibrough 
ail their religion ; masks are imunu. Tlie carved 
tablets [koe) which occur in such nunibcr.M in the 
shrines in the ravi seem to he jier.soual i/numi; it 
would seem that they are ancestral Uiblets, and, if 
the bull-roarers represent ancestral ghosts, the 
tablets may bo hyportropliied bul 1-roarers; one 
name for the bull-roarer is imun u viki, ‘ crying 
imunu.' Holmes is now studying those people, 
who seem to be remotely related to the Elema 
tribeft, but the kopiravi vnlt is peculiar to them, 
and their religion seems to be a combination of 
head-hunting, cannibalism, and a manes- or 
ancestor-cult; the kopiravi may prove, however, 
to be effigies of spirits wlio may be regarded os 
gods. Chalmers first described the kanit^ns, as he 
calls them [Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 
1887, pp. 63-66; cf. X H. I*. Murray, Pajtua, or 
British Nev) Guinea, do. lt)12, p. 178, pi. on 219). 

Elema is the coastal district between tJie Alele 
mouth of the l*urari in the west and ('ape Posses¬ 
sion in the east. Apparently all the tril^es have 
migrated towards the coast, the original home of 
the ‘Ipi’ tribes being on the south sido of the 
mountain range near the east liank of the upper 
Purari. The initiation of a youth is all-important, 
since it is on the performance of the instructions 
which he received as an initiate that the social and 
moral welfare of the tribe depends, and great 
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reticence is observed ai)out the proceedinj^w. The 
various stages are marked by feasts, at wl»ich pigs 
always ligure. 

The firm staK'® when the boy is about eijfht years of age. 
two or three years prior to his entering the eravo (club-house) 
for seclusion ; he is then formally taken Into the erauo and 
greeted with the noise of bull-roarers (tiparu), which he sees 
tor the first time ; one is placed on his chest, and he is severely 
beaten. Hull roarers are swung day and night till the feast is 
over. After the lad has entered the eraoo for his period of 
seclusion, the clan feast of Kovave is held. Ten tlays previously 
a large number of young men wearing Kovave masks announce 
that Kovave is about to visit the village ; they are the sacred 
messengers of the inountain-go<i, as is proved by the fact that 
they do not walk on the soles of their feet. Every night bull- 
roarers are swung, and all women and children keep indoors. 
On the great day large quantities of food and pigs are taken to 
a tabued 8)lOt in the bush for Kovave to the accompaniment of 
the beating of drums and blowing of conchs, and at nightfall 
the novices are marched there. In the dark a feigned gruff 
voice assures them that Kovave is speaking to them. He 
promises to be their friend as long as they obseWe all tribal and 
clan duties, obligations, and secrets; otherwise they will be 
punished with disease and death. Unexpectedly a Kovave 
mask is placed on each boy's head amid a loud buzzing of bull- 
roarers ; he is then beaten, and all are marched bock to the 
eravo. The feast is partaken of fiy the Initiated members of a 
given clan, not by the tribe. The lads remain in well-guarded 
seclusion in the eravo ; they must not be exposed to the rays of 
the sun leet they suffer thereby, nor do any heavy manual work 
lest their pb^ysical development be hindered, and they must 
have no dealings w’ith females. When allowed to go outside 
they are eniuised in plaited jtalni-leaves and must maintain 
silence. There are food-tubus, and during seclusion they arc 
instructed in all matters pertaining to tabu. They are taught 
that the tribe must take the first [>1806 in all their actions, and 
whatever serves the highest interest of the tribe is Justillable ; 
everything that is, or can be, must be subordinated to the 
ursuit of obtaining the fittest; tliis idea is dominant till death, 
he next stage of initiation is one of greater liberty, but still 
subject to strict snrvitillance. The llnal stage is the eemese, or 
warrior festival, which is of tribal slgnillcaince, and in which 
large masks are employed. First of all, numerous pigs are 
killed, aix'.om[>anied with great noise. Four men wearing 
Kovave masks arrive from a hill village and receive presents of 
jjigs. In the evening there is a [irocession of syniholic masked 
llgures from the eravo, followed by most of the villagers. The 
novices and recent initiates man a scaffolding in front of the 
eravo and welcome the efiigies with song ; armed men in front 
of the elJlgies lire arrows at the eravo, and dancing is kept up 
all night. At daybreak there is another procession of human- 
face masks and toWnv efiigies. The festivities last as long as 
the food holds out. Only the initiated may eat pig-flesh ; 
others must eat dog-flesh. At the last procession there is no 
dancing, and all the masks are then burned. The festival has a 
religious sigiiilicaiice to tlie native mind more profound than It 
can exiiress to an alien mind ; at it friend and foe meet in peace 
on common ground, all anxious to do honour to their ance.slors, 
from whom come all temporal blessings. The period of st>clu- 
sion is now terminated, and the initiate can marry and take his 
dace in the social life of his community. The final degr(?e of 
nltiatioii is the makaikara, ‘ sea ’ ceremony, which may be clan 
or tribal • totemic decoration is employed, but no masks. The 
chief addresses the [)eoj)le, and th ii shouts to Kaiaj>o, the god 
of the Huu, acknowledging the indebtedness of his tribe to him, 
invokes him to continue hie protection of their crops and to 
give ttiein a plentiful 8u|)ply of fish, and reminds him that the 
present festivities are In his honour. The clan makaikara, 
though iiniiressive, is less elaborate. 

The religious ideas resolve themselves into rever¬ 
ence for certain objects, a belief in the existence 
of ghosts, and the worship of gods, 'j'he name for 
anfcisiors is practically the same term {uahtre) by 
wluch all sacred objects are designated. (!!!ertain 
animals are ualare, and, as those were never in¬ 
jured or eaten by the ancestors, so their descen¬ 
dants hold them sacred ; or they may be natural 
objects or jilienomena. (1) All tribal ualare are 
regarded as deities who in the long ago temporarily 
assumed human form when they became the 
ancestors of the respective tribes and at the same 
time appropriated certain areas for their posterity, 
which they furnished with vegetable food. Some 
of the immediate descendants of the original 
ancestor are credited Avith his supernatural attri¬ 
butes. These wa/arc-deities are kind and beneficent, 
and are angered only after much provocation from 
the tribes, not by individual Avrong-doing. There 
are two of them; the one associated with the sea 
is occasionally malevolent. It is strange that the 
inland tribes also have the same ideas. (2) Clan 
Molars-deities are ancestors who acqnir^ their 


f )owers from the father (or from the mother—in the 
atter case descent is matrilineal), who created 
himself from a natural obiect or is a nature-deity. 
(3) Individual ualare, unlike the others, are not 
inherited. A personal ualare may be that of 
either parent or of the person after whom a man is 
named, or the result of a dream. Every man of 
legitimate birth has two ualare, such as a bird, a 
dog, a pig, a wallaby, or a tree, and a fish ; rarely 
a man may have two trees or only one ualare, as 
women have. A man should not injure or eat his 
ualare ; he fasts and mourns as for a relative when 
one is killed, and he wears parts of it as personal 
adornment—which no others may do. It is quite 
evident that the ualare Avas originally a totem, 
but the totemic idea has been greatly extended 
through ancient contact with another cult. Holmes 
believes that the Namau of the Purari delta and the 
Elema triVies used to be closely allied, and that the 
former have a purer and more elaborate totemic cult. 

The future of ghosts {ove) depends upon the 
death which the individuals have died. Ghosts of 
warriors go to the residence in the sky of Hiovaki, 
the god of war, but can roam about their old 
surroundings. Those that have died a natural 
death go to their respe(!tive places Avhen assured 
that all mourning ceremonies have been duly ob¬ 
served. Those that have died a violent death 
roam about constantly and are malicious. Spirits 
(harisu) are classified as good or bad, and have their 
respective spheres of action, and thus may be 
termed gods. The great good god is llarisu; 
Harohoha is his messenger, and he communicates 
through sorcerers. 'Phe pageant of the warriors’ 
festival represents all the totems {ualare), ghosts 
{ovc), and gods {harisu), hut efiigies are not made 
of llarisu and Harohoha. Ualare ortiated the 
visible world and nearly all the animals and foods. 
Kivovia created sago, areca palms, and other good 
things, his son created dogs, and Kuapu tlie pig. 
As Harisu is the supreme god of all the minor 
gods Avho Avork for the welfare of mankind, so 
Karisu is the supreme god of the minor malignant 
deities. Rovave, the mountain-god, holds the fate 
of travellers; Hiovaki, the Avar-god, dAvells in tlie 
sky; Oalea, a malignant god resident on Yule 
i.sland, is the god of tiparu, the hull-roarer. 
Saukoro is an evilly-disposed god Avho dAvelis in 
holIoAV trees. The kindly minor deities seem con¬ 
cerned only AA’ith the protection of foods and receive 
propitiatory worship ; thus the gods of bananas 
are besought to jirotect bananas from the ravages 
of binis, and the gods of winds and the sea are 
invoked Indore a vo 3 ’'age. Every family of living 
things from man downwards has its special god or 
guardian spirit for whom awe is felt (Holmes, JAl 
xxxii. [19021 418, xxxiii. 125, Man, 1905, pp. 2, 17, 
and MS). Chalmers says that the only guardian 
spirits of the Toaripi are those of lather and 
mother, and to them they appeal in distress or 
want by land or sea (probably this statement 
requires modification), and that m times of great 
sickness they exi)el the evil spirits of sickness 
from the village with great noise and the throwing 
of firebrands {JAI xxvii. [1897] 334). Ho says 
elsewhere that the Toaripi (‘Motumotu’) believe 
in a great spirit called Saukoni, who is vindictive, 
steals native food, and kills people. Seme.se, his 
two sons, the sun, moon, stones, rocks, and 
mountains are worshipped ; in a small degree they 
worship dead warriors long after they have gone. 
Hiovaki Semese, a spirit in the heavens, made the 
land and sea; to him they pray for goodness and 
strength in fighting ; his sons are Hiovaki and 
Miai. Ghosts are like men; they live in Lavau 
in the west. All animals and objects have a 
spiritual part for the use of ghosts. At Perau, 
Vail ala River, Chalmers saw two wooden idols. 
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and Kivava, and a large stone ‘ Rivvai ’ to 
wLich o^^erillL^s are made, and they are appealed 
to in cases of sickness, ‘ seeing that Kanitu, tlie 
Great spirit, is represented in them. . . , At 
Elema the Great Spirit is “ Kanitu,” at Naman, 
“ Kanibu ” ’ {Pioneering, pp. 168-174, 84). Tabu 
on garden produce is enforced by maskeil men, 
harihu (‘spirits’), whose office is hereditary. 
Chalmers calls the mask oioi {JAI xxvii. 329) ; 
this custom has spread to certain Roro-speaking 
tribes, where it is known as kaivakuku (C. G. 
Seligmann, The Melancsuins, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 
299, 300); it also occurs at Uisiu, Kedscar Ray 
{Ann, Hep. Brit. New Guinea, 1901, p. 2). 

The Mambule (Mafulu) are an admittedly mixed 
people of Pygmy (Negrito) -Papuan descent and 
probably influenced by Melanesian culture. They 
iniiabit the upper waters of the Angabunga (St. 
Joseph River), but they have affinities w’ith the 
inhabitants of the Chirima affiuent of the Mambare 
on the north-eastern side of the Main range, and 
it is possible that they have trading relations witli 
the natives of the Waria River. 'I'liere is no 
totemism, but there are clans and clan villages 
which are grouped into communities, each com¬ 
munity being for many purposes a composite 
whole. The villages of one clan have a common 
chief and club-house (emone). De.scent isdelinitely 
patrilineal. There is a ceremony at the assump¬ 
tion of the ])erineal band by boys and girls at 
which the decorated child stands on a dead pig 
bought from the family by an outsider. Only 
people from other communities take part in the 
dance. This ceremony is frequently perforimnl at 
the ‘ big feast.’ Later there is a purilication 
ceremony. There is no seclusion of hoys or girls 
at any time, no initiation ceremony, wearing of 
masks, or use of bull-roarers. A similar ceremony 
takes place before boys and girls may enter the 
emone (but after a girl lias received the pcrimial 
band she may not enter the emone), and al.so to 
confer tlic right to beat a drum and to dance. 
When a jicrson is dying, a woman gives a heavy 
blow on the side of the head, and pronounces tiie 
patient dead, and all the people shout to drive 
away the gliost. The body is wiapjied in leaves 
and bark, doubled up in a crouching position, 
and placed on its hack, in a grave in the open 
village enclosure. Every one shouts to frighten 
the ghost away, the grave is filled up, and the 
funeral is over. A mother often amputates the 
end of a finger for a child. 7’wo or three days 
later a feast is held, all bring sjiears, and a ceremony 
something like the ‘ big feast ’ takes place. The 
killing of the pigs linally propitiatc.s or drives 
away the ghost. Then wild pig.s are caught, 
killed, and eaten, and the village is swept by way 
of purification. A chief’s funeral is aticnded witli 
more ceremonial ; the wrapped-uj) body is placed 
in an open rude wooden box either supported on 
poles or placed in the fork of a fig-tree. In 
the case of a chief all ext;ept two men watchers 
leave the village for two or throe weeks ; then they 
return, kill wild pigs, and sweep tlje village. 

The ‘ big feast ^ is held in a particular viK.ige at 
intervals of about fifteen or twenty years, and 
requires a very long jjreparation. 

Usuftlly a new emone is built, and also new houses, view plat¬ 
forms, and sheds for jfuests. Composite hiph posts are erected, 
on which food and skulls arc placed, and round the central 
space slender poles connected by a cord are put up, on wliich 
food is displayed. If one does not already exist, they build a 
box-shaped wooden burial platform on high poles containing 
the skull and bones of a chief, and others arc added to It. 
Three trees are erectwi in the centre of the village. The 
ceremony is very impressive. Two women guests with pigs’ 
tusks in their mouths rusli round the enclosure brandishing 
spears, and strike at the chief's emone. Male guests brandish 
Iso In silence, and knock down the trees. Other 
rambulate the enclosure. The chief of the clan cuts 
burial platform, which is not rebuilt. Food is distri¬ 
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buted to the most important men, and the real dance is ]>or- 
foriiied only by some of the guest men, who wear skulls and 
Ikuics in addition to featlier head-dresses and carry drums and 
weapons. Various smaller ceremonies tlien take place. There 
is next a general distriiiution of food among guests. It tuny 
take a week before the village pigs arc collected. These are 
killed by a professional on the sjiot where the burial platform 
stood, and pliu*ed in a line. Bones are dipt>ed in the bleeding 
mouths of the pigs, and the skulls and other bones anointeil 
with them uii<l tlien hung up. When the feast is over, all 
bones are removed from the posts and are never used aj^ain 
ceremonially. 8uim- may be hung up in the emone, or put in a 
box in a tree, or otiierwise disposed of. After the guests have 
gone, wild pigs are killed on the site of the burial platform aud 
eaten by the villagers. The bulk of the villagers then leave 
the village for about six months to make new gurdeim. 

TJiere is no belief in a universal god, but a 
general belief in a mysterious jiersonage, Tsidilte, 
who has iinmen.se power and once passed through 
the country from east to west, traee.s of lii.s jjji.ssage 
being seen in strange rocks and stone.s. Ho taugnt 
the people all their customs, datiees, and manu¬ 
factures, and linally reatdied the land of tlie white 
man ; hence his superior culture. He is essentially 
a benehcent being, but he lias no cult, A t deatii 
the ghost leaves the body ami goes to the lops of 
the mountains, where it exists for ever ; it becomes 
the sunlight on the ground in the forests, or, if 
that of an elderly jierson, it liefamies a fungus. 
The food of all ghosts is the ghostly elements of 
native foo<l. There is no reincarnation. A few 
special trees and creepers (the gabi is one) imply 
tlie presence of a spirit. All gliosts and sjiirits 
that never had a bodily form are evilly-disposed, 
and are associated witli those who practise magic 
(Williamsiui, The Maf ulu). 

The Kuni are a Melanesian-sjieaking people 
living between the Mafuln and the Roro, south of 
the iiiidille waters of the .\ngabnnga. I'lie soul is 
a spiritual Isung reproducing tlie sliape of the body 
ami is iiiunifcsted in tlie breath ; there are no 
mural ideas connected with it; the object of ritual 
practices is to avoid earthly evil or, move rarely, 
to secure some ml vantage. 'I'iie ghost stays near 
the village to see that all eeremonios are ]>erlormed 
and terrify neglectful reltitives, or to communicate 
wifh tlie living. After sormi time it leaves the 
village and goes into a lonely jiart of the moun¬ 
tains. There is no imlgmeait after detith ; all 
ghosf.s are in a state oi <li.scomfoi t ami cold. 'I'lie 
(lead are buried, and .sometiim's the village is aban¬ 
doned. A small feast is Jield m Ikui the bones are 
exhumed ; the skull is usually hung in the club¬ 
house (ku/'u) or in the dAvclling-house, generally 
wit?! tlie tihiieurjd radii, w hich at grtjal dances are 
paiiit(!d red and hchi in the hand : the mandible is 
detached and decorated, hut is taken out only <m 
great occasions. Other hone.s are w'orn by the 
widow. At great dances the. Bkull and bones of 
some great ance.stor may be worn, though the 
feast is not given in his honour. At the great 
feast in lionour of the dead, ‘objects of abstinence’ 
are washed in the blood of a pig reared by the 
family concerned. The dead are invoked to send 
good hunting and fishing, and for this reason 
ancestors’ names are remeinhered. There is no 
trace of a supreme spirit or creator, but there are 
various spirits which produce eartfuiuakes, cause 
mi.sts to rise, frighten people in the bush, and so 
forth ; these are not ghosts but true Bjiirits, They 
have definite abodes, generally under great stones ; 
certain women have converse with them. Resides 
these there are the ivikdUa, who are known to the 
Mekeoaml Roro and to two other (Pa}»uan-speaking) 
peoples. They are merged wdth the animal, tree, 
stone, etc., which they occupy. Their only cult is 
in the avoidance of uttering their name, tliough this 
rule is readily broken if things go wrong. Wnen 
the ivikdla is a tribal one, it must not be killed or 
iniured. Every group of villages, or even a single 
village, has its special ivikdla. Sometimes an 
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ivikdla is attached to any Hpot like a rock or hole, 
anti people innst be HiJent in its proximity ; some 
are wild or reptiloH inhabiting villages. 

Their origin is ascribed to Ovelba, who also caused 
men to arise from iiie bowels of the earth. Allied 
to these are tlie spirits of stone dishes of unknown 
origin. Finally, there are kdfu, any object which 
a given 8ub-tiii>c, village, family, or even indi¬ 
vidual, has ehoHcn as a witness of the truth of a 
stateruent. That of the sub-tribes is inherited ; 
aofuotirnes the family or individual one is chosen, 
but the personal kdfu does not allect that of the 
village or sub-trilje. Kdfu demands silence on its 
name ; it is insulted by being named in its presence 
or outside its territory. Kdfu may be a relic of 
totemism, since certain sub-tribes are often <alle<l 
by its name. The use of kdfu to aflirrri the truth 
of a statement seems Fa]»uan in origin, like that 
of ivikdla, and has not yet been traced to the coast 
(V. M. Egidi, Anihropoti, viii. [1913J20‘2). 

Very little can be said about the religion of 
the western Fapuo-Melanesians, who extend from 
Cape PosseHsion to Mullins Harbour, In the most 
westerly tribes, the Roro and Mekeo, traces of 
totemism seem to pcnsist in the badges (oava) of 
the exogamous {►atrilineal clans ; there are club¬ 
houses analogous to tljose of the Elema but without 
ritual objects, and there are no initiation cere¬ 
monies. 

A dillerent cultural clement is marked by the 
open ceremonial jdatfoniiH {duhu) which are foun<l 
smong the Motuand allied tribes who extend from 
Medscar Bay to Kai»akaj»a, being best developed 
among the .Sinaugolo, etc., some distance inland 
from Kapakapn. These people state that they 
came with a tiubu post from Mt. Tabogoro, a spur 
of the main range. The tabu is a very important 
feast in which the whole countryside participates ; 
generally a new dubu is built for it ; unmarried 
girls dance on a special platform. The dubu has a 
close assotuation with ghosts, who visit it at feasts 
to eat th<^ shadow of the food. There were no 
skull trophies in this area. 

The district from Hood Peninsula to Aroma is 
characterized by Hteeplo-hou.ses (huge), on which or 
on platforms skulls were hung, and probably glu)sts 
were connected wit h them. The house may decay, 
and then its platform serves as a dubu, on which at 
the kava feast recently tatued nul)ile girls mount, 
dotr their j)etticoat8, and are anointed with oil. 
The girls cut up yams and pelt the crowd with 
areca nuts, and drums are beaten by women on 
the duhu. It is solely a women’s ceremony, one 
object of which is to bring good luck to the gardens 
(K. E. (iui.se, JAl xxviii. [1899] 214; Haddon, 
Hend-hunters, p. 217). 

There is a general uniformity in the religious 
beliefs of all these people. Tlie Koro dead are 
buried with the heau towards the rising sun, but 
on Yule Islaiul with the feet towards Mt. Yule. 
The ghosts frequent the villages ; if they desert 
them, then; will be no luck, l)ut they may send 
bad luck in hunt ing or fishing if annoyed, and they 
are then conjured out of the village. They reside 
in the bush behind (’ape Possession ; on their way 
they are intercepttid by an evil spirit like lire, who 
ask.s if their ears and nt>se have been pierced and 
how death occurred (Seligmann, pp. 275, 303, 310). 
Koita ghosts {sua) go to a mountain, Idu, their 
legendary home, whence they ijuickly return with 
otdier ghosts to carry away the sua of oldecbs 
which the dead man cared for in this life. They 
live for a long time, but gradually weaken and 
cease to exist as they are forgotten on earth. 
They frequently return to the village, showing 
little benevolence, but punishing any neglect of 
funeral rites or infringement of tribal custom. 
Only the Sinaugolo invoke their ancestors. Every¬ 


where there are malicious spirits, most of whom 
inhabit definite area.s. All the heavenly bodies 
are more or less venerated ; people ‘yell’ only for 
the new moon at Port Moresby {ib. pj). 183-193). 

The Northern Massira of the Trobriands, Wood¬ 
larks, etc., have been strongly influenced from the 
east; tliey are not cannibals, and have a royal 
family in each district or island. The following 
account of the Trobriands may be taken as typical. 
There is a system of linked totems for each of the 
four clans : a bird is of supreme importance, with 
which are linked a four-footed vertebrate, a fi.sh, 
and a plant, and various less important birds. 
There is no snake-totem. There is no [tliysical or 
psychical resemblance to tlio totem, nor is it omen- 
giving. The usual tabus are more or less in force, 
but a man may figlit another with tlic .same totem. 
The clans are matrilineal, but the father’s totem is 
regarded, and marriage is not permitted into the 
father’s clan. The dead are buried ; after some 
time the skeleton is exhumed, and a chief’s skull 
is made into a lime-pot by his children, which they 
and the w'idows may use. When certain relatives 
of a dead chief die, an arm bone is removed and 
made into a lime-spatula; other bones may be 
worn. The ghosts of the Trobriand i.slamlers go to 
Tuma, a small island to the north-west, where they 
descend to the under world presided over by 
Topileta, a gigantic tatne<l man ; he causes earth¬ 
quakes, and, wJien he becomes old, makes medicine 
wbic.h restores to youtli himself, his wife, and his 
children. Opinion is divided as to whether ])igs, 
dogs, and all birds have a soul as well as men. 
The breatli a(!oomj)anies the ghost to Tuma, and 
possibly the shadow. The soul can leave the body 
without death ensuing. Ghosts visit a feast held 
ten months after death, and food is .soirietimes 
specially cooked for them at this feast, but tliey 
are not summoned to it. The four clans were sent 
to the ufiper world at Tuma by Topileta, a.s j;eople 
increased too rapidly ; each ancestor came with ids 
totem-animals. The earlier peojile built houses 
an<l made gardens, but had no yams and appa¬ 
rently no pottery ; Topileta told tlie clans to bring 
these (ih. pp. 7, 677-691, 719, 733-735). 

The conditions at Milne Bay somewhat resemble 
tho.se of Bartle Bay, but there are no initiation 
ceremonies for boys or girls. The corpse is placed 
in a squatting position in a grave, wliich is roofed 
over with planks .and earth ; it faces east, other¬ 
wise the ghost would not be able to reach the other 
w'orld. Funeral feasts take place monthly for 
about a year ; at the last great feast all the man’s 

1 >igs must Imi killed and his coco-nut trees knocked 
lown, and all tabus end. Before this feast (which 
may serve for several deaths) new liouses must he 
built, a numljer of pigs are killed, arul food is pihsl 
on a special platform. Tlie assembled friends 
have a sham hght, and food is distributed ; there 
is a good deal of dancing, but nob on the platform. 
The coill'ure of the ilead man, which was cut olf 
and retained by his brother, i.s presented to the 
maternal uncle of the dead man along with a pig; 
the coiflure is burned and the pig singed, and the 
dead man is now completely finished with. The 
ghost (arugo) goes to Iliyoyf)a, the other world 
under the sea at the head of Milne Bav, which is 
presided over by Tumudurere, who, liKe hi.s wife 
and children, is white-skinned and smooth-haired ; 
he never existed on earth as a man. Many people 
assert that they can go to and return from Hiyoyoa, 
but, if they ate food there, they would never return. 
Cannibalism was largely due to revenge ; the 
victim was dragged to the stone circle of the clan, 
burned to death, and eaten partly inside partly 
outside the circle. No one eats his omu killing; 

killer or captor is under food and other re.stric- 
tions for a month {ib. pp, 464, 609, 620, 632, 655). 
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Thanks to Newton, Selifj^niann, Stone-and 
others, we have good ethnological data concerning 
the natives of Bartle Bay on the south shore of 
Goodenough Bay. Tlie people are included by 
Seligniann among the Southern Massim group of 
the Pajnio-Melanesians; they liave exoganions 
clans wliich take their names from real or hy|>o- 
thetical busli settlements or stocks. Each clan has 
one or more totems, b(iri(nna~& term used for 
anything that is out of the ordinary run of experi¬ 
ence, such as sui>ernatural beings or white men. 
The totem is regarde<l as the ancestor <*f the 
family, and is not eaten. They are matrilineal, 
but youths may elect to join the father's clan ; 
they do not marry into the father’s elan, and 
as a ruh' children may not eat tlieir father’.s 
totem. Certain clans have a stone totem whieli 
give.s .strength in war, and near it skulls of enemies 
are jdaced. Totems are .sometimes regardt'd as 
omen-giving. Totemism has a wide sociological 
ellect. Tims tiie Ih)ianai and tribes farther w'est 
know nothing of tiie lualnga feast and take no part 
in it, while the shore people from Weilau ejist- 
ward.s do ; yet totemism brings all tlie.se peoples into 
close relation.ship (11. Newtfuj, In Far New Gninea, 
London, 11)14, }». 163). Chiefs ]»osse.s8 consider¬ 
able iutluence and power ; in addition there are 
departmental exjierts in henelieent magic ; both 
olhees are hereditary and are often combined in 
the same person. Of equal extension witli totem¬ 
ism is the kiinta bond, whicli includes all indi¬ 
viduals of the same sex and of approximately tlie 
same age. Initiation, wliich is said to hav'e been 
instituted by a superhuman being, formerl^y took 
)lace about every tliree or four years; it is now 
leld at longer iniervals. 

T)io l)ovs live in a sj^ ri.-vl hut apart from the villajce for four 
to six niontliH ; they work in tin* ijardeiie or on t he Heashoro, 
and are instructed by tlie old uien ; there are food and Bexuai 
tabus; the food is cooked by tlieir nir)tb(.TH in si>ecial .small pots, 
Imt no one eats the food im pared by his (>\mi mother. The day 
liefore the end of tiieir seclusion they hunt with the men. 
Next day they wear a new belt, and a comb for the first time. 

Formerly girls were secluded at puberty in a 
house for one to three rnontlis, and absttiincd from 
all flesh food. A dead nutn is buried by bis clan 
on his side with liis head (\Vedau)or feet(Wamira) 
in the direction from wliich liis iuiccstors originally 
came when led by tlie totem ; ui»rigbt stones tire 
sometimes placed at the head of the grave. Each 
clan, grouji, or settlement bits its own grave, so 
that graves are frequently reojiened; bones are not 
k«;pt in tlie houses. At (felaria the corpse is carried 
to the grave with flexed limb.s so as to form a 
coni])act bundle; a chief is buried in a sipiatting 
position, but a commoner is laid on bis side ; in 
either case he faces the direction wiiemre his clan 
came. Most frequently disease and death are 
caused by a ‘sending* projected from the body of 
a sorcerer or witch. It is thought of as leading a 
sejiarate life after the death of the person.s in whom 
it is normally immanent. Aft<T a woman’s death 
the‘sending’ (called labuni at (ielaria) may pa.ss 
to her daughter or gm with her gho.st (nrn) to tlie 
other world (it is evidently analogous to the ‘houJ- 
.stuil ’ of the Kai). Any woman who has had children 
may command a labuni, and she i.s employ’d by 
any one. Disease is produced by varitavs olqects, 
human bones being most potent, but only the 
spiritual portion enters the victim. Knots are 
tied by specialists in the hair as a preventive 
against charms, and things are tied round ankles, 
knees, and wrists so as to block the entrance of 
spirits into the body. The ghost after death ‘goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, “ where is the Lord 
of the dead Tauurnariri (for Wedau) who prepares 
the place for each and assigns to each his place 
(Newton, in Seligmann, p. 657); but Newton also 
says that the ghost wanders around the familiar 


places for some time after death ; butaliout AVedau 
and M’ainira, wdien the death-feasts are finished, it 
goe.s to a valley east of Cape Ererc, the cntranci' 
to the other world being tliroiigh a hole in the 
ground (In Far New Guinea, p. 219f.). 'I'he skin 
of ghosts is white ; the life there re.sembles that 
here; those who are wealthy here are so tiiere; 
they may light among themselve.s, and whoever is 
killed is dead for ever. Spirits wander about at 
will, but usually favour certain places, os a rule 
dark uucannj" spots. The only good that spirits 
do is to make strangers fear to intrude, as they are 
jt^alous of them. Some spirits «lo not injure men, 
others are gln)ulH ; none are good. Incantations 
are a very prominent feature of native life, hivery 
ler.son, food, animal, occupation, and amusement 
»a.s its pnri ; these must be used or results « annot 
be looked for. They are not addressed to any 
person or s])irit; some (^an be Ixiught from their 
owners, but not those wliich are hereditary, and 
bestow' on the possessor a distinct ollicc (M. .1. 
Stone-Wigg, 77/c/Vr/mon.s’, Melbonrnc, I9lL\ p. ‘26). 
In Goodenougli Bay a child’s spirit does not enter 
him until he gains intelligemte, and the right sort, 
of .s[>irit has to be got into the cbilil and tljo wrong 
one ke])L out by means of special charms and 
exorcisms. Some say that he has an uninstructed 
vaporous soul wliich is in danger of being lost; 
therefore, when a baby is carried along a path for 
the first time, the father walks behind aiui throws 
down bundles of leaves so that the eiiild’s spirit 
may not lose the path or the child would never be 
able to speak (Hk p. 2S). The ghost, kvnarja, dies 
after ait ill delined i>eriod, becomes a spirit, goes 
into the sea, and feeds on the foam. There it 
remains for ever [ib. p. ‘27). 

'I'lie iralaga feast is the cult of the mango, and is 
the most important ceremony in the Bartle Bay dis¬ 
trict, bringing togctlier from a great di.Htance even 
hostile comiminitie.s. I'he name is derived from 
tlie great dancing jilatform built for the occasion. 

Th«! hendinati of the clan giving? the feast selecte a young wild 
mango tree, and he anti the men who hel|> him to clear the 
ground round it are holy ; they may not drink or tmich water 
nor eat boiled food or mangoes ; these fasting men live in a 
special liouse (p'ltnina). A Lemporarv village is built round the 
platform in the bush. The platform is prepared and erected by 
the faKting men with the aitl of tlu> charms of all the medicine¬ 
men from the neightmuring mountain», who also extract the 
artt (ghost) of any <li;ad man that may hap[>en to be present in 
the post (from one a human hone was said to liave been ex- 
tra<ite<l). Tiiey carr^' the ghost away aiul release it in the 
‘ ‘ . ' istiiig III 

a special stone adze (iron should i r iie » t, and all chips, 
eU‘.., are caught on new mats. WiUi great cerernoriv and care 
tin- tree is wrapped in the matswitli tlie chips and fallen leaves, 
carried to the putuma, and later tied to the central pole of the 
nlatt«>riii ; no part of it may ever toucli the ground. Tilings 
belonging to a dead man muy be hung on the pole above the 
tree. (Jne.sts arrive l>ringing pigs. If one brings five pigs, 
this is culled a mango, and a small mango-tree is cut down. 
Dancing and singing continue all niglit. At daylight the pigs 
are killed, being speared as slowly as fKissible so that the 
maximum amount of scpiealing takes place. The mango-tree 
must hear their cries, smell the burning fat, and know that 
blooii has been poured out. otherwise the crops will fall, the 
fruit-trees be barren, the pigs will not lie ))ro<luctive, and even 
women will fail Ui bear children (8tone-Wigg, p. 32). After the 
distrifmtion of food the guests disperse. The following day the 
mango-sapling is taken down, wrapped up In mats, and hung in 
the rcwif of the patuma. After an interval of many months Ft is 
removed and carried with great ceremony to the centre of the 
temporary village. A certain man cute green mangoes In jiieces 
and puts tliem in the mouths of tlie fasting men, who chew and 
spit the fragments in the direction of the setting sun so that 
' the sun should c.arry the mango bits over the whole countr> 
and every one should know.’ A piece of the tree is cut off and 
burned with the chiris, etc. The mango-tree is again wrapped 
up and carried to the house of the head man. it is brouglit 
nut and exhibited at intervals, and a piece broken off and 
burned on each occasion till it is totally destroyed. Then this 
oommunity may have a new toalaya, but another community 
may have a wamga In the meantime. 

The significance of this ceremony is not yet fully 

1 To the east of Bartle Bay bull-roarers, used at no other 
time, are said to be swung by the fasting men all the time the 
poets are being stepped. 
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understood ; in some ill-defined way it is associated 
with the ghosts of the dead. 

‘ It BeeniH that in Horne wa 3 - tlie walaga is specially the finale 
for all death feaNts, and the idea is that the spirits of the dead 
should be (gratified by knf'winp that all duties fittve been per¬ 
formed. It not, thiy would take revciijje . . . jet the spirits 
of the dead do not seem to bo present' (Newton, in SeliKinanu 
p. 661). ' 

Stone-VV^igg rehites that a Jong time ago, when 
human victiniH were offered, Dabedabe wa.s born ; 
all his hrotheiH and Hibter.s were pigs ; he persuaded 
jmople to Huhstitute pig.s for human victims. 
Since his doatli his spirit can be passed hy eere- 
monios and incantations into a inango-tree selected 
for the purpose. It is by no means evident why 
a mango-tree should be sacred, for, though mangoes 
aie a corunion food and niucli liked, they are not 
sacred in any way or connected witli garden magic. 
Ihere may have been some connexion between this 
ceremony and the barium and allied feasts, hut, if 
HO tlie ma/ai/a has been subject to other cultural 
influences ; that this is probable is indicated by the 
frequent occurrence of stone monuments in this 
part of Goodenou^h Bay. These consist of stone 
circles and lines of stones ; the former were mainly 
the nieeting-])lace of the old men, wliich no woman 
might approach. Some at Wamira were certainly 
used during cannibal feasts. Tiie body was cut up 
in the circle, washed at. the shore, and cooked and 
eaten in the circle. At Wedau the stone circles do 
not socm to have ha<l much significance, and canni¬ 
bal feasts were not held in them. In all the villages 
are stones vi hicli lue reverenced and may not he 
moved. In the Boianai villages many are carved ; 
their presenee ensures success to all garden work' 
a plentiful supply of food, and happiness to the 
people. No one knows their origin. Stones in | 
and near houses have an influence on life, liealtli, 
and jirosiierity (Seligmann, pp. 451, 465 ff.). 

Tliere is an overlapping or Papuan and MeJan 
osian peojiles at (hipe Nelson. The Eworafi, oi 
Korapi, liave patrilineal toteinism (Poch, .^^^xxxix. 
3K9) ; they are the southernmost representatives of 
the Papuan-speaking Minandcli (‘ Orokaivas’), who 
extend thence to tlie Mamba River and some 20 to 
30 miles inland (Murray, Papua, or British New 
Guinea, jip. 9H, 108). "I'iie Kubiri are also totemic, 
but a departure from typical toternism is shown 
by W. M, h>trong’.s statement, ‘ I'he croeodile is a 
totem and its intercession is sought by placing food 
in the rivers for it to eat’ (cep. Seligmann, p. 744 ), 
The cult of a mythical snake, Baigona, which is 
supposed to live on Keroro (Mt. Victory), has 
recently spread to the coast, mainly to the west 
and especially up the rivers of the Kumusi and 
Mamharo Divisions. The authorized practitioners, 
hniQona, claim to have control of rain, practise 
massage, employ two drugs, and regulate the 
affairs of the natives ; snakes and certain rejitilcs 
may not be killed {Ann. Rep. Papua, 1911, p. 139 

pp. 14, 129, 134, 1913, p. 162; Murray, p. 38)! 
Sir William Maegregor says : 

‘In many places no native will kill a snake. Evidently snake 
cult is an ttiK'ieiit form of veneration and worship connected 
witli ancestors over a lar^e area of British New Guinea’(.4nn 
Rep. Bnt. New Uuinea, 1898, p. 47 ). 

The thaw ceremony is common to the Koko of 
tlie Yodda valley of tbe head waters of the Mamba 
River and neighbouring tribes of the Kumusi water¬ 
shed, Orokaiva mountains, and almost to the coast. 

ceremony takM place at considerable intervals, and boys 
and g^irls are initiated at the same time, haviriir been previous'lv 
secluded in houses built for them in tbe bush. During Uie pre- ' 
uarations trees are pulled down by the hunters of wild pi^s, and 


foldinp, the women following with waving spears, and all utter¬ 
ing cries and yells. The boys try to climb up the scaffolding, 
hut are repeatedlj’ hauled down. Sometimes a man will 
rush at the boys, swinging bin clubs and siiouting, ‘I am the 
ghost.’ Among other tortures the boys are drenched with cold 
water. Towards the end of the night the girls are put through 
a similar performance, thoucdi they are treated much less 
roiighlj'. Immediately after tiaybreak boys and girls are com¬ 
pletely covered with hoods of bark-cloth. The boys are told to 
pirn their backs, and the men pull down trees with lianas, which 
is said to have been done by the gliosts. After this bull-roarers 
are brought out for the first time, and the lads are told that the 
ghosts are present. The men shout, ‘ Do not kill my child ! ’ and 
litter the names of the ghosts, who apparently are dead ancestors. 
The hoods are next drawn off and the Imll-roarerH are shown and 
explained to the initiates. The bull-roarers are taken into the 
bush, and pigs and other food brought into the village ; after the 
feast the guests disperse. The initiates return to the initiation 
houses in tlie bush, where they must remain in close confinement 
for a month ; large smoky fires are kept burning under the floor 
to make them sweat profusely ; they are not permitted to talk 
much, and then only in a low voice. Should a boy happen to 
drop taro through the floor, he would be killed (the mother 
would know of the death only when the lads returned home, 
and she would not be permitted to make any comment). In¬ 
struction is given of a moral nature and relating to the ordinary 
occupations of life. 

It is stated that one-holed flutes are played by 
the girls (?) in the bush after their initiation. They 
are blown in pairs, a long one about 5 ft. in length 
and a shorter one.^ Extreme care is taken of the 
bull-roarers ; should one break and a chip strike 
any one, that person, wlien next he goes hunting 
or fighting, will be wounded in the spot where he 
was struck by the bull-roarer; among the tribes 
on the lower Kumusi, if a bull-roarer strikes any 
one, he will die. It is strongly impressed on all 
the uninitiated timt the, noise made by the bull- 
roarers is really emitted by a ghost (E. W. I\ 
Chiunery and \V. N. Beaver, JRAI xlv. [1916] 
69 IK). According to Murray (p. 1U5), the Koko 
ami allied tribes are cannibals and physiiuilly of 
the mountain type ; they diller in a])pearancc and 
language from the Bimiiideli-speaking natives of 
the plain. Chinnery and Beaver say that they 
diller very little from tlie rest of the ‘ Orokaiva ’ 
tribes of the Kumusi Division. 

The baluin-v,viX\> has been described by Lehner for 
the Bukaua, who live on the north coast of Hiion 
Gulf, and by Schellong and Zahn for the Jabira 
about Finschhafen, whose area adjoins that of the 
Bukaua. They aio closely allied Melanesian- 
speaking tribes. Among the Bukaua the term 
balum includes: ( 1 ) the secret cult of an uncanny 
being to whom are attributed geograjihical cata¬ 
strophes, and who personilied is regarded as the 
ancestor of a village kin called after it, women 
l.ieing told that it is a greedy monster and must be 
bought oir by fat pigs; ( 2 ) the bull-roarer, which 
produces the voice of the spirit; and (3) the ghosts 
of those who have been long dead. 

(I) The balum circumcision feast is held at inter¬ 
vals of ten to ei<diteen years in the country of the 
Bukaua and Jabim, and between times among the 
hinterland Kai and the Tami islanders. The pre¬ 
parations are lengthy, as great numbers of people 
come from far and near to tlie feast. 


bull-roarers are swung, and the children are told that this is 
work of ghoste. Visitors attend from far and near. On 
night of the ceremony all lights are put out, and the men, 
wearing huge head-dresses of leathers and frames of pigs’ teeth 
over thrir faces, enter the village square and kneel in front of 
tlie large central scaffolding. The candidates are brought in 
from the bush with yells ana shrieks, men seise the lads run up 
and down the village with them, and throw them on tLe loar- 


The special house (fum) for the CAndidates is erected in the 
village, which the women have to leave (the Jabim build it in 
the bush); dogs' and pigs' blood and chips of various woods are 
placed in the holes for the posts. Boys in the linn have to 
abstain from certain food for three to five months and spend 
their time making mats and flutes. On the day of circumcision 
with great noise and swinging of bull-roarers the boys are con¬ 
ducted to the balum hut; this is a long gradually decreasing 
hut, the roof-pole of which is a complete areca-palm, the roots 
representing the head and hair of tne balum monster and the 
crown of leaves its tail; the Jaws are closed with mats on which 
a grotesque face is painted. Each boy is struck on the brow 
and under the chin with a bull-roarer to make him keep silence 
before the uninitiated, talk sense, show hospitality, act properly, 
etc. As the boys are dragged into the hut, men squatting on 
each side emit growls, and in this way the boys are swallowed 


* Similar flutes have been seen at Sangara, near Mt. Laming- 
ton, and on the Upper Waria, where they are regarded as 
intensely sacred and on no account to be seen by women and 
children. 
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by a roarinjf monster. The circumcision Is accompanied by the 
boomint; of bull-roarers and the noise of bamboo flutes. Here 
the boys remain for two or three months in total seclusion 
from women; they amuse themselves by playing flutes, and 
are instructed in tribal and personal conduct by the old men. 
^long tlie Jabim, when the women return to the villaire the 
boys go to lartje huts in the bush for about three months, 'plav 
flutes, and do plaiL-work and carvintj; they must not ho seen 
by women, who sound batni)oo slit jrojii's to warn the boys of 
their approach (O. Schelloug, AE \i. UHS91158). 

(2) There are various kinds of bull-roarers 
li), some beinf; wonderfully decorated. Some at 
least of the designs are symbolic and convey warn¬ 
ings or illustrate certain aspects of the cult. They 
are divided into ‘ruling^ and ‘serving’; each 
village clan has one of the former and several of 


the latter. Ruling bull-roarers bear the names of 
prominent dead men tvho.se characteristics they 
recall ; they are carefully liandod down through 
generations ; the name is often used as a war-cry, 
in pig-catching, in the girls’ ceremony, etc. Less 
respected but also guarded from women’s sight are 
the serving hull-roarers, which also are named after 
the dead but concern only their descomlanta. A 
third class are those bull-roarers with a high tone ; 
they are the wives of the first class. Very small 
bull-roarers are worn as ornaments by the chief 
men at the balurn feast. 

(3) There is a belief in a soul {katu)^ which is a 
sort of indenendunt spiritual principle that can 
leave the body, as in sleep, and to which clairvoy¬ 
ance is attributed. At death the katu become 
ghosts (iigalau), which at any time may as.sume 
any form and behave as if alive; finally, they 
become bal?im, u hiidj mo.stly liave hostile relations 
with the living, but may be pacified by ofl'cringH. 
These natives feel lieset by tne balurn., and their 
whole life is dominated by the fear of them. 'J'lie 
balnm cult thus combines the initiation of the 
youth into the society of the adult men with the 
recognition of his kinsljip with the dead, his death 
to the old order and new birth into a higher social 
status being symbolized by his being swallowed by 
a monster who is the ancestor of the village kin. 
The prominence and symbolism of the bull-roarer 
are very noticeable feature.s in the cult, and the 
playing of flutes by the initiates is also noteworthy. 
These are of two kinds, which are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and must not be seen and should 
not be heard by women. The dead arc buried, but 
respected persons may be mummified, ami tlie skull 
and some bones may be kept for some time. Every 
dead Jabim man of repute has a bull-roarer buried 
with him. Ghosts are not alw’ays harmful but 
may help the living, especially in gardening and 
hunting, and for this puri)Ose ofl'erings of food are 
made to them. There are traces of fotemism 
among the Jabim and Bukaua. Certain families 
believe that some animal was formerly among their 
kindred, and they reverence it on that account; if 
it was a pig, c.q., they avoid pork ; or they may 
spare the crocodile because their tribal anceHtrcs.s 
gave birth to one together with their ancestors. 
The Jabim and Bubui folk believe that any one 
having an animal relative on the mother’s side is 
changed into that animal after death ; if another 
man kills such an animal, its human relatives must 
avenge it by fighting him in pretence, and n»?ist 
give a funeral feast in its honour. Clo.sely akin to 
totemism is the watchword of each village clan, 
which, if an animal, is generally the same as the 
totem ; protest is made if it is killed, and com¬ 
pensation may even be demanded (ib. p. 145 ; K. 
Vetter, quoted by Krieger, Neu-Guinea, p. 183 
H. Zahn, in Nenhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii. 
287 ; S. Lehner, ib. p. 395). ^ i, 

The Tami islanders to the north of Iluon Gull 
are much purer Melanesians than their neighlnjura 
on the mainland, and in their ceremonies they 
employ masks which elsewhere are met with onl 


est of Cape Konig Wilhelm. Men have two souls, 
LJOth resident in the abdomen. 'Ihe ‘long soul’ 
wanders when a man sleep.s, and is tantamount to 
our consciousness. At death it immediately leaves 
iie hotly, appears to relatix es, and goes to Magilep 
n N.\\. New Britain (whence a migration nroh- 
.hly took place to Tami). Tim ‘short soiii ’ at 
irsi rciuains near the body, and tlien goes under¬ 
ground to Lamboain, but retuvns to friglilen the 
sorcerer who caused tlie ileatb. After two or three 
years tliere is a great foa.st and dance, at which 
numerous ghost.s enjoy the ‘soul' of the good 
things. They recognize two kinds of 8Ui>ernatural 
beings —buwun aiul kani. 'I'ho buwun are s])irit« 
who live on an uninhabited island ; they have a 
fish body and human head, but are invisible. 
Epidemics and eartli([iiakes are as('ril>etl to tliom. 
Tliey are not worsbijiped except in the event of a 
great e[>idemic, when a miserable pig or dog is 
sacrificed. One of these spirits is Anuto, a good 
being, who created the sky, eartli, and mankind. 
He sits on the earth and holds up tlie sky with his 
head. Apparently no regard is jiaid to him except 
that at feasts or markets the first jiortion isollered 
to him and put in a basket to the oast. Aiinto 
eats the soul of tlie ofl'ering ; tlie peojile eat the 
rest. Baniler compares him witii the .lahini 
‘Annto,’ Siassi ‘Amituat,’ and the South Sea 
‘ At.ua,’ god. The sun and moon were formerly 
addressed as ‘ lord.’ The kani is the bnlnvi of the 
inaiiiiaiid, and comprises the spirit invoked at 
dreumcision (under this head belong the mask- 
spirits called tago on Tami and Siassi and at 
Magilep, ami the wooden masks [ngaboyt^] of Rook 
Island). The kani, which is rcjuesenlcd ]>y the 
bull-roarer, is described as a dragon invisible to 
women and issjioken of as ‘ lord.’ 'I'iiis cult is the 
only public religiijus ceremony, and the 'I'ami say 
that It was forced on them \)y the main landers, 
apjiarently about 150 years ago, befoie wliich time 
circuimdsion was not practised. I'hoy say that it 
spread to Siassi and Rook Island and to Magilep. 
Details of the kani festival are essentially similar 
to those of the balnm fest ival. The oldest I'eligious 
stratnin appears to bo that of tlie tagu, M'ho wore 
created with their reHj)ective families or clans, 
those of the oldest families being most reH]>(!eted. 
Some of the tago, wlio are adtlressed as ‘ lord,’ are 
.said to Jive in holes in the island, but others come 
from otlier islands. Tago are represmited by masks 
which are kept in a hut in the bush where women 
and cluhlren may not go. When men dresseii in 
the tago masks aj)pear, a tabu is pjneed on all coco¬ 
nuts i<pr one year, <inring whiidi time there must 
bo peace; this liapperis ai>out every ten or twelve 
years ((i. Bamler, in N'euhauss, iii. 4Sl)). 

The Kai are a peojde of mixed I’ygmy and 
Papuan descent, who sj»eak a Papuan language 
and inhabit the Rawlinson and Sattelberg ranges 
north of Hiion (bilf. Tliey may be regarded os 
very primitive, and, as they have been carefully 
investigated by Keys-ser, they form a good liasis 
for comparison with other jieojdes. A long hut, 
which tapers away beliind, is built for the circum¬ 
cision festival in the jungle, and no woman may 
go near it. It rejiresents Ngosa (‘gnandfather’), 
a monster who swallows the novice. In it are kept 
bull-roarers [ngo/ia), which are emjiloyed in the 
ceremony; only the old men have access to them. 
The Kai are very religious, their whole thought 
and conduct being influenced by animism. Every¬ 
thing has a 8o*il-8tutT completely permeating it; a 
shaving of wood has the soul-stull of the tree, a 
stone that of the parent rock ; so also a man’s nails, 
hair,etc.,that of tne man. A man’s glance, voice, and 
even his name also contain his soul-stuff’; thus the 
names of people long deatl are still potent in charms. 
The powers or qualities of a iierson or thing belong 
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also to his soul-stuff, and may be transmitted by 
contact with or witlmut tlie a'^ency of words of 
charming—c.,7., yam f)r taro stones with which 
shoots are touched before planting out, or the Inme 
of the forearm of a <lead liunter. Tlie soul-stuff 
can f>e isolated or withdrawn. There is a mutual 
attraction between allied Boul-stuffs ; thus a white 
leaf of the size and form of the egg of a megapod 
Avill gui<le the Kai in his search for eggs in the 
bush. VVliatever hefalls tlie souJ-stuff is undergone 
by its owner as A\'ell. These animistic ideas all'ect 
their whole life ; thus certain foods must be avoided 
by parimts. They are further exemiililied in love- 
charms and in the agricultural charms which are 
emj)loyed at every stage from the clearing of the 
ground to the harvest. Certain games assist the 
growth of crops : swinging and playing cat’s cradle 
helf) yams to grow ; top-spinning helps taro ; and 
stories of the earliest times are generally told by a 
few of the older men, hut tlie narration ceases 
when sowing is over and the plants >>egin to shoot. 
Thesoul-stuffaiid the body thrive or peri.sli togellu'r, 
but the soul persists after death and is just like 
the original man. This ghost has in its turn soul- 
stuir, for ghost sorcerers of tJie other world can 
bewitch other ghosts through their soul-stuir, and 
the death of the ghost follows. A further degrada¬ 
tion results ; the ghost sinks to an animal, and 
finally to an insect; with the death of tlie insect 
the Houl-metamorjiliosis ends. The death sorcerers, 
who form a sort of small caste, work by means of 
Roni(d.liing <!otims;led with the victim wdiicli con¬ 
tains hi.s Houl-stiiir, but wounds and sickness may 
be caused bv ghosts and spirits—indeed, the first 
suHjiicion falls on them. There is great dread of 
the ghost wliich has left the body when the man is 
dead, those of fierce warlike men being most feared, 
since the character of tlie man is iierpetuated in 
his ghost (the ghost of a thief will go on thieving). 
Property, tree.s, etir., are destroyed at a death in 
order that the ghost may have these things in the 
spirit lantl. A haiiihoo is placed in the grave to 
connect the corpse with tlie upper world, so that 
tlie ghost may have easy acce.ss to the Ixjdr. In 
return for beiudits received in the form of little 
ofl’ering.s of cooked taro or crabs, the gho.st furthers 
crops and is exjiected to send good luck in hunting, 
especially if lie was a good hunter when on eartli. 
I'he ghost takes only the soul-stuff of the offering ; 
the material part may he eaten by the people. If 
things go very wrong, the ghost is blamed, his 
grave is knocked about, or be may even be driven 
away by pouring a pungent juice down the tube at 
the head end of the grave. The ghost of a slain 
person is particmiarly feared, and pursues those 
carrying weapons smeared with hi.s blood so a.s to 
recover lii.s soiil-stuff; thus gory weapons are left 
outsiile the village for .some time till the ghosts 
have regained their soul-stuff ami are then care¬ 
fully washed before being brought into the village. 
After the deiamiposition of the body, the ghost 
journeys to the worlil lieyoiid, the entrance to 
which IS tlie ghost cavern Avest of the Sattelberg. 
Ghosts are nn eived by 'ruliinieng, the stern ruler, 
who accords a place to each according to Avliether 
he was slain or boAvitched ; every one must have 
the lobes of tlie ears and the septum of the nose 
bored. The life beyond is much the same as on 
earth. Ghosts have poAvers beyond those of men, 
Avhioh become accessible to men by means of the 
names of ghosts or by fetislies which act as vehicles 
of their soul-stuff; those of the newly departed 
are helpful to agriculture and hunting. There are 
various male and female sjiirits avIio are invoked 
to make plants groAv or guard the crops, Avhen 
catching birds, eels, pigs, etc., before lighting, or 
for other reasons. There is a creator MAlengfung 
who has no practical effect on life; after making 


the world he put in it the demi-gods, or ncmu ; he 
also made a giant, ‘ old Panggu,’ who, like himself, 
is partly flesh and blood and partly rock. The 
nc7/iu made men, discovered edible fruits, first 
planted gardens and made house.s, and death came 
through them. Finally they turned into animals 
or blocks of stone, being destroyed by a great flood. 
Calling the nenm, to whom field [iroduce is traced, 
to memory helps its groAvth. 'I’he forces of nature 
are perHonifieu ami are ])lacated or even defied. 
'I'here is no idea of relationship with animals and 
no totemisrn (C. Keysser, in Neuhauss, iii, 31F.). 

At the i’apuan villages of Sialum and Kwam- 
kwam in the neiglilKUirhood of Cape Konig 
Wilhelm (6" 8’ S. hit.) there is no deity Avdio must 
be worshipped. Ofi’erings are made to ghost.s at 
burial to keep away from the village and bring no 
misfortune on it, and Avhen heginiiing tillage to 
keep away harmful influences and protect from 
pigs and gra-sshoppers. Offerings are made to tlie 
ghosts of dogs and pigs whose death cannot be 
accounted for. The nai, or ghosts of men who 
have died far from lionie, are tlie only friendly 
spirits; they warn peoyile of danger and foretell 
events. Tlie only spirit-cult is mate, hut the 
people will tell nothing about it for fear of the 
inlanders w ho are the real owners of mate. The 
cult .seems to be much the same as the bahim-cwM, 
but the a.ssociated circumcision is falling into 
disuse. A number of s])irits are included under 
mate, chiefly the ghosts of ancestors and of the 
recently dead ; of the rest nothing is knowm. 
There are various spirits wdio are mainly malev- 
olent. Nemunemu created the sky and earth 
(this is now' the name for Avhite men). The 
creators of the Avorld were two brothers ; the elder 
made the mainland and gave his jieople the bow' 
and stone club, the younger made tlie islands and 
the sea, and instructed his jieuple in making spears 
and burning lime for betel-chewing ; the diilerences 
in language are also due to tliem (Stolz, in 
Neuhauss, iii. 245). 

Most of the information from Astrolabe Bay has 
been obtained at the Ihipuan village of Bogadjim ; 
all the other coast villages exi^ept Bongo are 
Melanesian-speaking. The corpse is expo.sed on 
a framework on Avhich food is hung ; that of a man 
is painted wliite and red and crowned with red 
hibiscus lloAvers by niemhers of the am society. 
After a fcAv hours burial takes yilace w'ith grave- 
gifts ; if not buried, the ghost Avnnders about seek¬ 
ing it.s old home. The village of gliosis is not 
located ; its inhabitants are still interested in 
eartlily affairs. The gliosts of those slain in battle 
go to another place and are still more terrifying ; 
they prowl about the village as long as they are 
unavenged. The song of the ktau bird is thought 
to be tlie voices of the dead, and it is a good omen 
if it is heard when making magic in the gardens to 
get a good crop. The dead help their relatives 
and are invoked on all sorts of occasions. Great 
w'ooden images, apparently of especially honoured 
dead, are made in Bongu and Avidely exported. 
Every few years a feast is held in their honour, 
Avhich women may not share ; if the image fails to 
help suppliants, it may be set aside. Other spirits 
are the embodiment of hostile forces of nature, 
smallpox, spring tides, bad Europeans, etc. There 
is no idea of a creator. The whole world—moun¬ 
tains, valleys, water, trees—is animated. The 
existence of totemisrn is doubt ful. The asa- or ai- 
cult centres in a poor sort of house in the jungle 
which contains wooden masks and the ritual 
musical instruments, oju- flutes, etc. Nothing is 
knoAvn nlioiit rhe initiation ceremonies, which take 
place about every ten or fifteen years, but Biro 
(Etk, Sam. Ung. Nat. Mus. iii. 183) says that they 
are just the same as the balum at linschhafen; 
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ciTcumcision then takes place and bull-roarers are 

u of 

Huon Gulf, are of varied form and decoration ; im¬ 
perforated ones are in common use as love-cliaVms 
and are given by the girls to young men. These 
and other ritual objects are figured by Semayer. 
Biro states that the r*.9a-house was formerly the 
only place for practising ancestor-cult, initiation 
ceremonies of youths, and the sacred dances, but 
that latterly, though not from European influence, 
asa-honscs are neglected, being replaced by the 
men’s house (B. Hagen, Unte.r dan. Papua 's, \Vies- 
baden, 1899 ; W. Semayer, ‘ Beschr. Cat. 1^. Biro,’ 
Eth. Sam. Unff. J^at. Mus. iii. [1901] 181-190). 

The Monumbo are a Papuan-speaking jieople 
living al>out Potsdanihafen (145“ E. long.). They 
do not believe in a supreme being, or moral good 
and evil, or recompense hereafter. Ghosts are sup¬ 
posed to live like mortals, and are invoked anti 
prayed to. Images (dva) are made of every dead 
tribesman, as any ghost may do harm if left loose ; 
they are not merely memorials of the dead, but 
residences of the ghost. Oll'erings of food are 
made to tlieni to secure their help, but they are 
scolded if it is withheld ; in time they pass into 
oblivion. When gliosts have grown old, they die 
and are changed into animals and plants (white 
ants, a kind of pig, the bnrimhar-tree, etc.). There 
is great fear of magic, and many ceremonial tabus 
are observed. There is a myth of a creator Onibera- 
man, wlio was killed by a woman and her nartheno- 
genetic sons ; she told her two sons to kill lier, and 
from her and from her blood mankind appeared, 
hut previously slie instructed them in making 
houses, pottery, masks, etc. There are two kinds 
of dances, ‘ mask-dances’ and ‘ people-dances.’ In 
the former there is great diversity in the ina.sks; 
the masked figures represent rnurtip who inhabit 
the primeval forests of the Rainu and Augusta River 
valleys ; women and children may not approach 
or the murup will kill them. Not only are the 
masks called Ttiurup, hut the name is also given to 
the long bamboo flutes, women being told that 
their noise i.s the cry of the murup monster ; the 
flutes are kept in the men’s houses carefully con¬ 
cealed from the uninitiated; they are blown on 
the <!omplction of a chief’s house, at initiation of 
youths, and after burial of the male deatl. 'I’he 
dancing lasts for one week, hut very few men join 
in it though crowds of both sexes attend. There 
are six kinds of mask ; three are imitations of the 
dog, kangaroo, and ca.ssowary, three imitate liiglier 
beings who may be connected with the flute murup ; 
both groups are treated as mysteries and are all 
called murup, hut have proper names besides. 
The second group was borrowed a long time ago 
from the Koranduku to the west. Mask.s, flutes, 
and small mask-like amulets are provided with a 
soul by special consecration by fumigation. As 
having a soul, they are reverenced, sacrificed and 
prayed to, and treated as patron spirits. 1’ltey 
are expected to give fine weather or a safe journey, 
and to reveal in dreams if fish are in the net or 
an enemy is larking. Special masks and flutes 
belong to each patrilineal clan. The head of the 
clan tliat provides a feast arranges matters, but 
works in a friendly way with other chiefs ; his wife 
may enter the men’s enclosure and see the flutes, 
and all the men present have intercourse with her. 
From a rite that takes place it would seem that 
the flute ha.s some connexion with procreation (F. 
Vonnann, Anthropos, v. [1910] 407, vi. [1911] 411). 
Poch says that totemism does not occur, but there 
appear to bo survival.s; he also states that the 
songs, dances, and ceremonies of the Monumbo 
came from the low country between the Ramu and 
the S6pik {Mitt, der anth. Gesellsch. in Wien, xxv. 
[1896] ^6 ; xxxix. 3841 


Up the Sdipik (Kaiserin - Augusta River) are 
wonderful houses containing slit gongs, ceremonial 
flutes, numerous skulls, carveu ligures, dance- 
masks, etc,, but we have no information as to the 
cult. On the lower river flutes {murup) are kept 
in men’s liouses with bull-roarers. Head-bunting 
nrevails on the river and in the neighbourhood ; at 
Watam on the coast, Biu-h says, skulls must ‘ take 
part’ in pig feasts {Globus, xciii. [1908] 171). 
Enemies’ heads are kept in the men’s house. Reche 
considers that heail-lmut ing is connected with 
inanism, esnecially a skull-cult ; one tries to get 
the skull (the seat of the soul) of an enemy into 
one’.s j)Ower so as to secure its lielp for oneself and 
withdraw it from the enemy (Nt uhauss, i. 58. 235 ; 
<). Reche, iJor Aaisrriii-A iKfusta Fluss, Hauihurg, 
1913, pp. 3.>6-398). Von laischaii describes 
several wooden images which he calls ‘ancestor 
figures’ from the mouth of the Ranui, about 4“ S. 
lat. (in Krieger, i>. 49S). Tlu'y ar«' of an entirely 
diflerent type from the Geelviiik Baybut 
nothing was then known about thein. V<'rmann 
was told that the images from the mouths of the 
Ramu and S6pik have the same significance as 
among the Monnrnbo. They are, as B. \\ , Schmidt 
]>oints ont, images of tl>e dead and not ancestor 
figures Ixxxiv. [1903] 111); food is olVered 

and appeals for helf» are made to them (Ue(4>e, p. 
358). Reche suggc,st.s that the faces ami heads on 
weanoms, shields, canoes, etc., up the SCpik have a 
siminir meaning, and are, in fact, representations 
of dead persons or of their ghosts (p. 360 f,). 

Neuhauss (i. 412) records the only clear cfise of 
totemism in ‘German Now Guinea.’ Around 
Dallmannhafen and on the neiglihouring islands 
exogamouB tree-totemisin is wide-Kjueau ; there 
are the usual tabus. If danger is averted or a 
special piece of good fortune hap])en,s, a man utters 
the naine of his totem tree. I'lie tree is that man’s 
good spirit. There are also animal totems. Non- 
hauss refers to an ancient totem tree on Seleo, 
Berlinhafen ; aJl the ])eople would die if it were 
destroyed. 

Among the littoral Melanesian-speaking peoples 
in the neighbourhood of Berlinhafen. and on the 
neiglil>ouring islands, the dead are buried in a 
c-oflin made of areca-palrn wood, hut the hones are 
exhumed in December after two or three years with 
great ceremony for men, the grave being opened 
when the sun is at the zenith, and the skull and a 
tliigh-bone of a man are kej>t in the club-house 
{(dol) of tliat division of tlie vilhige ; in the «;ase of 
other jjeople they are kept in the liouse or thrown 
away in a charned sjiot, but various bones are kept 
to be worn. Tliere is a dim idea of reward and 
punishment for ghosts, and a sort of nu'tamorphosia 
into lish or }>igs. '^h(^ memory of the dead is often 
celebrated, and by nuiaus of their hones they are 
invoked to calm a wind, etc. On certain days at 
the beginning of spring graves are tidied up to 
bring gmod luck on sea and in trade, as neglect 
would bring great misfort une. Sickness is produced 
by gho.sts, who are exorciz.ed. On Tuinleo Island 
a ghost goes underground and has to pay a spirit 
in order to cross a ladder over a great piece of 
water; tlien it goes by canoe to a great river on 
the mainland, where tliore are three subterranean 
cities of the dead. There are good female spirits 
{tapum) who bring good luck and protection to 
those who honour tliem and good fortune in liunt- 
ing ; they are so numerous that in d'uinleo each 
village has several, and in Sapi eaidi family has 
one. The cult consists of keeping tlio spirit-house 
{narak) clean, and in it are held sjiecial feasts with 
(irum-beating and the playing of water-flutes. 
Women and children may not enter or listen to the 
music, as the spirit is unfriemlly to women, who 
have to provide it with abundant food. The tapum 
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are the parthenogenetic pro^'eny o/ a spirit, Mok- 
rakun, who, owing to a flood on the mainland, 
drifted to Turnleo; she was discovered by the 
women, but the men np]>ropriated her and built 
Kparak for her. 'J’he parak is a liighlv ornamented 
two-storeyed house which contains tlie slit drums 
and water flutes. 'I’he parak is where spirits, and 
the alol where ghosts, are revered. The spirit- 
and club-houses are repaired and a festival held 
before the soutli-east monsoon begins, this being 
tlie trading season. Fe.stivals are held in these 
houses after successful hunting or fishing. There 
are various evil spirits that infest many places 
(M. J. I'inlweg, Mitt, der anth. Gesellsch. in nicn, 
xxxii. [IhirJ] 274 ff. ; and cf. K. Parkinson, AE 
xiii. [1900] 35, 41 fk). Biro calls the parak " karo- 
v^ara,’ and states that in one at Tarawa] against 
the wall were red human and animal images of 
various sizes and also little images leaning against 
coco-nut shells ; before some of them food was 
placed. Several of these images are figured ; he 
terms them ‘ Ahnenfigiirchen ’ (J. .Tanko, ‘ Beschr. 
Cat. L. Biro,’ Eth. Sam. Unq. Nat. Mu.'t. i. [1899] 
45 ff.). On Ali Ishind curious bored stones are 
used in sorcery, and on Meta Island, Dalhnann- 
hafen, a bored s(,one is ke|»t wlii<‘h is believed to 
ensure an abundant catch of fish (Parkinson, p. 44). 

Ah regards Humboldt Bay, wliich is the Avestem 
limit of the occurrence of the slit gong. Van der 
Sando states that the people arc entirely imj>reg- 
nated with religion. He received the impression 
that they l>elieve the universe to be ruled by suj>er- 
natural powers whicli are feared, and that all feasts 
have a religious character in so far as they take 
the [)lace of pray(5rs and ward off evil. Feasts in 
commemoration of the dead take place in the 
‘temi)le’ {kdrhvdri, which seems also to be the 
name of the spirit asstadattid with it). 'Fliis build¬ 
ing contains the sacred tlrums and flutes; these 
are always blown two at a time ; it is a religious 
ac!t and indicates that the spirit is hungry and the 
women have to prepare footl for the inhabitants of 
the temple [Nova, (,'uinea, iii. 287 f., 294-297). 

T)e Clerc(j and S(‘hmelt/. state that east of Cape 
D’Urville the greatest festivals take place in large 
buildings, ruma (I'oemah) hlrhodri, in which men 
call upon the ghosts of their fondathers to w'ard 
off harm from tho.se going on a journey, and feasts 
are celebrated t)n starting for or returning from a 
fight. Fspecially are they connected with shark- 
fishing, with which the whole life of the men is 
l)Ound up ; these ceremonies take place only during 
the west monsoon or fishing season [Ethnograph- 
isr.he, Be.srhrijvinq, p. 180). 

The coastal people of the Mamberamo (137" 50' 
E. long.) mostly migrated from the northem islands 
of Goelvink Bay. They are very intelligent and 
energetic, and are hoad-hunter.s; they speak a 
Midancsian language. Totemi.srn of a kind is 
practised. Bc]>resentations of the totem animals 
are tatued on both sexes ; these nnimals were in 
early times brothers of the men. The good j)rin- 
ci|)le is the full moon ; they pray when she rises 
for good things ; the dead go to her husband and 
sit with him in a K(|uatting posture ns a sign of 
most blessed repose. Ghosts trouble themselves 
little about the living, but blood-revenge must not 
be neglected. 'Die dead are placed in litt le boats 
on a decorated high framework, the skull being 
eventually ke])t in a little hut in the forest. 
Souatting wo<>den figures [korva?’) are made, into 
wliich the ghost enters at times and announces its 
will to descendants and fond elks the future. The 
.J\dy full moon is the time of the moon’s wedding ; 
she is then very gracious ; at the groat festival 
tlien held amulets are con.secrated. The principle 
of evil is a spirit, Sinompi (Suangir in the west), i 
who sits under the roots of pandanus-trees and I 


howls ; if any one is ill, a picture of Sinompi is 
tatued on the chest, or in some places he is sacri¬ 
ficed to. There was an old culture-hero who gave 
laws and founded the men’s liou.ses ; his laws were 
disobeyed and he vanished, but he will return some 
day and everything will be renewed ; therefore he 
is called Manseren koreri, i.e. the god at whose 
return everything will cast its skin (Moszkowski, 
ZE xliii. 322-329), The inland tribes of the Marn- 
beramo are of a diflerent stock and apparently 
speak a Papuan language. A flood myth is current 
among them. They have a great initiation festival. 

On the day before it is held women and children leave the 
village, the novices are taken into the men’s house and are said 
to he blind, and the sacred bamboo flute is sounded (no woman 
may see or hear It or the Mamhernmo would atain overflow the 
land and kill all living beings). The novices^eyes are opened 
when tliey hear the flute and they now recognize the sanctity 
of the men’s house. 

A similar festival is held by all the tribes up to 
the ('entrnl mountains. The dead are exposed on 
high platforms in the fore.st; the i)eoj)le fear the 
gho.sts, and a village is abandoned after a death. 
They believe all nature to be animate; if it 
thunders, the mountain is angry ; wlum a man is 
drowned, the river is angry (if/. ])p. 340- 342). 

In the Giudvink Bay district a manes-cult based 
mainly on fear of the ghosts is very evident. 
Dead infants are placed in baskets and slnng on 
a tree so that iSarwur and Imgicr—male and 
female spirits who live in the evening mist of the 
forest and kill babies because they love them and 
wish to have tlumi near—may take thorn and spare 
the other children. The other dead are buried. 
In some parts, as in S. .Tapen (Jobi), corpses are 
mummified, kept in the hou.se, and later removed 
to h<dlow trees. Some believe that the soul has its 
seat in the blood and that the ghost goes to the 
Ijottom of the sea. After death the ghost abides 
by the corpse and is buried with it. A small 
wooden image is made and taken to the grave; 
the ghost passes into it, and is sujiposcd to remain 
there so long as satisfactory answers can bo obtained 
from it; should the answers be unsatisfactory, it 
is bclievetl that the ghost has deserted the image, 
and it is thrown away as useless. These korwar, 
or knrwaVy are kept in the houses or taken on 
sea voyages, and are consulted on all important 
occasions. An oflcring is placed before the korwar^ 
which is either held in the hands or placed on the 
ground. The ghost is su]ipoHed to pass from the 
image to the sujipliant, who thus becomes insjured. 
The mere presence of such images benefits the sick, 
though they may not be the ancestors of the patient 
(various authors quoted by Frazer, Belief in Im¬ 
mortality^ i. 307-313). Korwar are generally made 
of persons who have died at home, but can be made 
for others, in which case the ghost is called to the 
village by setting lire to a great tree. 'I'lie skulls 
of very important men or warriors sometimes form 
the head of the korwar that riqiresents them ; but 
on Ron Island such images are made of all first¬ 
born children who are about twelve years of age 
or more ; they are consulted as oracles (de Clercq, 
i). 632). Van der Sande (p. 302) says that the 
kot'war are found only in coastal villages and as 
far east as Liki (Kumamba Islands), but be is 
evidently referring to the characteristic squatting 
Geelvink Bay images, since analogous images 
spoken of as ancuistor images are found about the 
mouths of the Sf^pik and Ramu Rivers (4" S. lat.), 
and in the Arfak mountains and elsewhere in the 
north-west. The distidbution of the various kinds 
of korwar is given by Serurier [Tijdsehr. voor 
Indi.whc 'faal-. Land-, enVolkcnktinde, xl. [Batavia, 
1898] 287). The men’s house or ‘temple’ [rum 
srram) is adorned with carvings of human beings 
and crocodiles; little more is know n alxiut them 
than that the young men sleep there. Van der 
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equates them with the kdrcwilri of Hum- 
wldt Bay district and the parak of Berlinhafcn, 
but points out that the cult has diminished (p. 3u2)! 
At Dor6 and Mansinam women holdin*^ korwar 
dance to drum-beating until they fall into a 
trance. Other ‘ Malay ’ customs occur there, such 
as the use of the soul-house, with a bird brooding 
over it, whither a woman’s soul can rej>air wlien 
she goes on a journey for the first time (Mosz- 
kowski, p. 326). In Geelvink Bay the moon is 
believed to be inhabited by a woman who weaves ; 
she is invoked before goitig on trading journeys. 
There is excitement over the new moon. Thunder 
and lightning are stated at T)or6 to bt‘ due to evil 
spirits ; men swear by the sky. A sort of dualism 
occurs in Manuval, the evil spirit of night, and 
Narvoje, a good spirit living in the nnst; there are 
also a creator and numerous bad sjurits who cause 
thunder and liglitning, storms, and all kinds of 
harm (.1. L. van Hasselt, quoted by Kiieger, p. 40.5). 

Tlio Windessi of the west coast of Geelvink Bay 
generally ])lace their dead on a platform, often on 
an islet, and omens are taken. After a year the 
feast of the dead takes place, at which konvnr are 
made, into the head of which the real skull may 
be inserted. The feast lasts for two days, accom¬ 
panied by dancing and singing, but not by drnin- 
or gong-beatinjg. If in tbe meantime Ibey kill 
soine one who Is reputed to be an incarnate evil 
spirit (who presumably caused the death of their 
relative), they do not car^e a korvmr, b«it make 
marks on the skull of tlie murdered man, and have 
instrumental nmsic. 'I'lie living have two souls; 
when a woman dies, boLli of them go down into 
the nether world, but, wlien a man dies, one of his 
souls goes below, tlie other passing into a living 
man (rarely a woman), who thereby becomes a 
medicine-man and has powers to heal the sick 
(J. Ij. 1). van der Roest, quoted by Frazer, lidirf 
in Immortalitif, i. 318). In Windessi, Biak, ami 
other islands tlie bodies of enemies are thrown 
into the forest; later their skulls are preserved. 
Fellew’-tribesmen are exposed on coral islets 
(Moszkowski, p, 325), 

In the Arfak mountains the dead are munirnilied 
by being smoked in a hut. On the highest moun¬ 
tains dried niuminii's are jdacecl in liollow trees 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). De Cl<?rcq could find no 
trace <if a worsnipof gods among the coastal trihe.s 
of the islands of vVaigiu, Salwatti, Misol, etc., but 
they keep in their houses karwar and miniature 
houses of the dead, at which men only may make 
the daily oll’ering of sago. In the e^iief’s house 
are shrines for the ghosts of all the person.s who 
have died in the village. The mountain trilies, 
however, believe that the ghosts dwell in branches 
of trees, to which they attach food and strips of 
white and red cotton. Tlie people of the ‘ Negen 
Negorijen’ make male and female karwnr, in 
which the ghosts of their ancestors are sujipo.sed 
to reside. These afford protection to the house¬ 
holds, and food is set beside them at festivals (de 
Clercq, p, 205). The Seget S616 at the extreme 
westerly point of New Guinea bury their dead in 
the islet of Lago and erect little houses for their 
ghosts in the jungle, which are never entere^J {ib. 
p. 211). Woochm images of the distinguished dead 
are made in MacCIuer Gulf; at Sekar .‘similar 
korvar protect property, and one am^cstor figure, 
Aerfanas, makes girls pregnant (H, Kiihn, quoted 
by Kric‘ger, p. 402 f.); in the same place small liowls 
(called kararasa after the ghosts of ancestors who 
are believed to lodge in them) are hung up in the 
houses, and on special occasions food is placed in 
them (de Clercq, p. 462). In the islets of the 
Angunnng district in the soutli of MacCIuer Gulf 
corpses are placed in hollows in the rocks, which 
are adorned with pictographs (ib. fig. p. 469). 


The Papuans of the Mimika River either bury 
their dead in a shallow grave or place the body in 
a coffin supported on trestles; occasionally the 
corp.sie is just placed on a platform. Only the 
skull is eventually retained and kept in the house. 
There is a belief in ghosts. The first peal of 
tliunder in the day is greeted witli a long tremulous 
shout, os is the rare whistle of a certain bird ; in a 
had thunderstorm the ground is beaten and sticks 
waved with shouting. The first sight of the new" 
moon is greeted with a sort of bark (Wollaston, 
pp. 131, 132, 136-140), A 'form of prayer* by 
wrailing is practised during the performance of any 
risky deetl, at the ceremonial slaughter of a pig, 
and even at the setting of the sun. There are 
carved figures of men in .some village.s, for which, 
however, no respect is shown (Bawling, pp. 136- 
139, 224). 

Wollaston refer* to a pig fcBtival, attended bv viHilors front 
distant parts, in whifh women draped in leaves drove two boar* 
into the jungle. The nie!i formed u hollow sciuiire in the 
village; the women drivin|r the hoars returiieil to the village, 
and. as the hours were being hound, the women set nii a great 
w'ailirig and plastered Uiemselves with mud. The hoars were 
clubbed to death on a large slojiing platform, uinl. wlien they 
were <lead, the women threw themselves on the dead hislies, 
wailing loudly. The men also wailed. After the mud hiwl boon 

ashed off. playing took place ; the women and girls i hosed the 
uieii into the river and heat them without retaliatvon. A child 
had its ears pierced on this occasion (pp. 184-130). 

No explanation of the ceremony was obtained but 
it apfiears to be a variant of the great periodic 
festivals of the eastern coastal districts. 

General observations.—A few generalizations on 
the religions of New Guinea may now be made. 
Everywhere man i.s Uclioved to jiossesH a soul which 
leaves the body at death, and may then be termed 
a ghost. 'I'he ghost remains for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the corpse, and, although it may 
go to an underground world or U) some island, it 
frequently revisits its former homo, partly to be 
revenged on the sorcerer who comiiassed the death 
of it.H body, partly to be assured that the funeral 
rites are duly jierformed. If this is the case, it 
is pleased and may he helpful ; otherwise it is 
malicious, and it may show disjileasure if its 
chihircn are molested or tribal customs neglected. 
After a long interval an elaborate festival is held, 
and the gliost is finally diHiui.ssed to the other 
world. During all this "time oll’crings are made to 
the ghost and it may be prayed to for helrt ; for 
this jiurpose the skull is frenucntly kejit and often 
other bones as well, as the ghost retains connexion 
with them. The final ceremony is all-irnjiortant, 
though t he period which elapses before it is variable. 
It i.s often tbe fxicasion of initiation ceremonies, 
the idea seeming to be that, as the ghosts, at all 
events of tbe recently dead, are present, it is a 
convenient oppiirtunity to socialize them with 
those who are being admitted into tribal life. 
'I'be bull-roarer seems in many trilies to be associ¬ 
ated with ghosts, often indeed to be their repre- 
senttttix’e, which may explain its very constant use 
in initiation ceremonies. The carved tablets or 
boards which are so constantly found in the ‘ club¬ 
houses ’ are connected with a manes- or ancestor- 
cult, as are also masks ; but these in some instances 
may represent spirits that never were men and 
whom it is permissible to speak of as gods. The 
employment of masks, however, is limited, and 
evidently belongs to a distinct culture. 

As the gliosts are ofl,en invoked to make the 
gardens or jilantalions fruitful, so tlu; occasion of 
the final funeral feast may be taken as a special 
ojiport,unity for securing their aid. The initiation 
ceremonies are not merely the promotion of status 
of the novitiates, hut also their introduction to 
sexual life. Usually the j)ubcrty ceremonies of 
both sexes are distinct, but they may be combined. 
The relation betv’een human reproduction and the 
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fruitfulneHB of the soil is frequently recognized. 
Thus we iind that the ‘ great lestivaJ ’ is of com¬ 
plex origin and import, and it is not surprising 
that one or other asfteet is i)rodominant in dili'erent 
localities. It is probable that its components 
were jKirfectly distinct rites connected severally 
with puberty, death, and horticulture. That such 
syncretism does take i)iace is proved by the fact 
tnat the occasion of tlie great feast is taken by the 
Mafulu to perform minor social rites, such as nose¬ 
boring, etc. 'J'lie various develox)ments that may 
occur will denend u[)on the social organization of 
the [►eople, tiie diflerent cultural iritlucnces that 
have coujc in from outside, and other circum¬ 
stances, among which must be reckoned migration. 
If the migration has been gradual, a connexion 
may be retaincMl with the jiarent stock, or at all 
events the diUcrentiation may not be great, as 
among the Elema tribes, but, if the migration has 
been from afar, os amon*' the Motu, a great 
obliteration may be expected. 

Totemisrn has a discontinuous distribution, but 
there is no evidence as to whether it was at one time 
universal ; in some places there are what appear 
to l)e vestiges, and in others totemisrn has been 
modified by Inter influences. For more detailed 
information Frazer’s Totetnisrn and Exogamy (ii. 
1-62, iv. 276-286) may be consulted. 

Head-hunting is wide-siiread, though not uni¬ 
versal ; it, to(t, is the criterion of a cultural drift. 
Often a vi(!tini must be offered at the consecration 
of a new club-house or for ‘ blooding’a war canoe. 
The kopiravuvxxXX, of the Purari delta and the agibi- 
cult farther west are special developments of 
head-hunting, which at present cannot be linked 
with other pliasos of the custom. Cannibalism is 
frequently associated with head-hunting; some¬ 
times it IS of a very mild order, being a form of 
contagiou.s magic; often it is a solemn act of 
revenge ; in some cases human flesh is eaten for 
pleasure. 

The rich religious life of many of the tribes of 
the Paiman (lulf seems to find a parallel among 
the peojdes up the S6pik, judging from their 
paraphernalia, although we do not know anything 
about their religion. It seems jirobable that there 
has been a migration southward from the SCpik, 
which introduced among other things men’s houses 
and the use of masks eventmilly as far south 
as Torres Straits, thus complicating the more 
aboriginal culture Avhich, we may ns.sume, the less 
influenced I’apuans possessed. The Papuan sub¬ 
stratum probably extended all over New (guinea, 
and in some cases lias remained relatively })ure 
even at points along the coast. There is abundant 
linguistic, cultural, and other evidence of several 
migrations from Melanesia in the south-east and 
east. The total absence of nia-sks south of 9“ S. 
lat. and the almost co-extonsive absence of the bull- 
roarer are signilicant. Noteworthy, too, are the 
apparently weak religious sentiment of the W. 
Papuo-Melanesians and the stone erections of 
many of the S. Massim. The employment of 
sacred flutes among the inland tribes of the Mamba 
and Waria, from Huon Gulf to Humlwjldt Bay, 
and on the SC))ik and Mamberamo Rivers, indicates 
a definite cultural influence with which may be 
associated the distribution of slit gongs and spirit- 
houses from IiumlK)ldt Bay to Berlinhafen and up 
the SCpik. The prevalence of various kinds of 
korwnr from the Mamberamo to MacCluer Gulf is 
significant ; their distribution indicates more than 
one cultural drift from Indonesia. 

A manes-cult is practically universal, though in 
places it seems to be feebly developed. Frequently 
the bull-roarer is definitely associated with this 
cult, as are also masks and ceremonial tablets on 
which human faces are carved. In the Papuan 


Gulf, according to Holmes, ancestors seem to have 
been promoted into distinct gods. Culture heroes 
are frequently recognized, and there is a tendency 
to apotheosize them when they come from elsewhere. 
The absence of a piie.sthood has prevented the 
systemization of religion. 

Litkiiati-rk. —F. S. A. de Clercq. ‘ l>e West- en Noonlkust 
van Nederlandsj'h Nioiiw-Giiinca,' van het koninklijk 
NederlancUic/i Aardrijki^kiiniluj (ieuimt.xJtap, ii. x. [ISLCtJ ; F. 
S. A. de Clercq and J. D. E. Schmeltz, Ethnfxjraphw-he 
Iteschrijving van de HV.s7- en A'oordkiist van Ncderlandxch 
Nie,uio-Guinea, Leyden, 1893; J. G. Prazer, Totejnisin and 
Erofiatny, 4 vols., l>oiidon, 1910, 'I'he DelieJ in Immortality 
and the. Warship o/ the Dead, i., do. 1913, pu. 170-323 ; A. C. 
Haddon, Head-hunters, Black, White, and Brown, do. 1901 ; 
M. Krieg;er, ^eu-Guinen, Berlin, 1899; M. Muszkowski, 

' Die VoIkcT.stanime am Aliinibcranio in Holliindiach-NeuKuinea, 
etc.,’ ZE xliii. [1911] 31.^»-343 ; J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or 
British New Guinea, London, 1912- R. Neuhauss, Deutsch 
Nrti-Guinea, 3 vols., Berlin, 1911 ; H. Newton, In Far Neiv 
Guinea, London, 1S)14 ; Nora Guinea, vii., Le.\den, 1915; 
Hejiorts of the Camtrridpe, Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits, V. [1904], vi. [19U8]; C. G. SeliRiuann, The Melanesians 
of British New Guinea, Camliridjre, 1910; G. A. J. van der 
Sande, Nova Guinea, lil. ‘Ethnography and AnDiropology,’ 
Leyden. 1907. A. C. H ADDON. 

NEW HEBRIDES.—This arcliipelago in the 
western Pacific Ocean consists of a fairly compact 
mass of islands in its northern and central parts, 
tailing off to the south into the more widely 
separated islands of Eromangn, I’anna, Anaiteum, 
Ariiwa, and Futuna. The term ‘ New He brides ’ is 
often used to include the Banks and Torres Islands 
lyin^ to the north. 

W'ith tlie exce])tion of the Torres group, all the 
islands are volcanic and are very fertile and not 
specially unhealthy. The chief foods are the yarn, 
taro, breail-fruit, banana, and coco nut, together 
with fish, and on festive occasions pork ami fowls. 
The population has decreased very greatly, partly 
owing to the introduction of European diseases, 
alcohol, and firearms, but probably in still greater 
measure owing to artificial restri(;tiori of the birth¬ 
rate. In some parts the decrease has now been 
stayed and families have become larger, esjieiually 
where missionary influence is strong. 

1. Somatology.—'I'lie inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides are examples of the Oceanic variety of 
the Negro, but there is very great variety of 
ihysical type. In some places, such as parts of 
nepers’ Island (Oba) and Am brim, the people are 
much lighter than the average in colour, and 
nowhere are they so dark as in some of the 
northern islands of Melanesia. There is akso great 
variety in stature. The people of the interior of 
Espiritu Santo (commonly called Santo) are so 
small (3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in height) that they may 
properly be called Pygmies, and there are indica¬ 
tions of a similar iKipulation elsewhere. There is 
more constancy in the nature of the hair, which is 
nearly always frizzly and black, but examples of 
curly or wavy hair are occasionally to be observed. 

The great variety of population has probably 
arisen through the fusion of several light-coloured 
and wavy or straight-haired immigrant peoples 
with an indigenous Negro or Nigritic population. 
In some places the physical characters of tlie people 
may have been influenced by later settlements of 
Polynesians, but the cultural resemblance to Poly¬ 
nesia has probably arisen more through the settle¬ 
ments of the wanderers who originally peopled 
Polynesia than through the later arrival of Poly¬ 
nesian castaways and migrants. 

2. Language.—Two lamilies of language are 
spoken in the New Hebrides — Melanesian and 
Polynesian. The Polynesian languages are spoken 
only in certain small islands in the southern and 
central p^ts of the group, viz. Aniwa, Futuna, 
Vila (or Fila), Meli, and the western part of Mae. 
The presence of Polynesian languages in these 
islands is probably due to the relatively recent 
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settlement of small bodies of Polynesians who 
perhaj [)8 reaeiied the islands as castaways, and, 
blending with the earlier Melanesian j)opulation, 
succeeded in introducing their larmuage. The 
Melanesian languages which are spoken in every 
other part of the group show very great variety in 
vocabulary and plionetic cliaracder, the dili'erences 
in grammatical structure being smaller or at any 
rate less obvious. In vocabulary and phonetics the 
differences may be very great, especially aberrant 
examples being found at Hog Harbour in the 
north-eastern part of Santo, at South-west Bay in 
Malekula, and in Ambrini and Epi. The lan¬ 
guages of the southern islands differ considerably 
from the rest, the language of Anaiteum <Iepart- 
ing more widely than the others from the usual 
Melanesian character. Variations may be found 
quite close to one another, and an island less than 
a mile in length may show two or three dialectical 
variations. 

There is no close correlation between language 
and physical character. The people of the islands 
where Polynesian languages are spoken differ little 
from their Melanesian-speaking neighbours, and 
the speakers of anomalous Melanesian languages 
may conform closely to the prevailing physical 
type. Thus, in Santo the people of Hog Harbour 
who are anomalous in language are not so in 
nhysical appearance, while tlieir Pygmy neigh- 
tjours speak a language conforming closely to the 
general Melanesian type. 

3 . Social organization. — P'our chief types of 
organization can be distinguished : («) the dual 
organization with inatriliiieal descent; ( 6 ) the 
lotemic clan-organization ; (c) a clan system de¬ 
pendent on locality with local exogamy ; and (rf) a 
system in wliich there is no clan-organization, in 
which marriage is regulated by kinsliiji. 

(a) 'IMie dual organization with matrilineal de¬ 
scent is found in the purest form at Hog Harbour 
at the north-eastern part of Santo. Imnietliately 
uortli of this the moieties are subdivided into 
sections, and this is also the case in the nor! hern 
part of Pentecost, the eastern side of Ob.M., the 
north-western part of Santo, and tlie Hanks T.slands. 
In parts of Santo the dual organization is fused 
with a totemic system to produce a highly complex 
organization. 

(^) The totcmic system is found in its purest 
form in Sandwich Island (Fate) and the adjacent 
islands, sucli as Nguna, Vila, and Meli. 'The 
]»eopIe of these islands are organized in a number 
of matrilineal clans, eac;li as.sociated with a jilant 
or animal, the former being the more numerou.s. 
The condition would he one of typical totcniism if 
there were not au almo.st complete absence of the 
tabus on the use of animal or plant which are 
usually associated with totem ism. Tlie toteinism 
of Santo is still more anomalous. The sub-groups 
of the moieties of the dual organization are asso¬ 
ciated with ])lant 8 or animals, and a person belongs 
to the clan of his mother, hut every person includes 
in bis or her personal name the name of the tote.m 
of his or her father. Tlius, a man whose father 
belongs to the kava (ae) clan and his mother to the 
coco-nut (0/0) clan will belong to the 0/0, but will 
have the word ae as a prefix to his personal name. 

^c) The organization with local exogamy is found 
in Ambrini, in some parts of Malekula, and in the 
small islands (Vao, Atchin, Wala, etc.) on the 
north-eastern shores of that island. Since a man 
belongs to the locality of his father, the condition 
is patrilineal. 

(d) The fourth kind of organization, in which 
marriage is regulated by kinship, is found in 
Tangoa and Eraki, small islands at the^ southern 
end of Santo, and in several villages on Santo. It 
is also present in Malo and Tituba, and in the 
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western part of Lepers’ Island (Oba), It may also 
be present in the group of small islands lying 
between Sandwich Ishiml and Kpi, often called the 
Sliepherd Islands. At present wo have no dolinite 
knowledge concerning the social organization of 
the island.s from Kromanga southwards. 

Some of the islands, such as A in brim, are highly 
mimuniatic, and the whole group seems to present 
various intermediate stages between communistic 
and individual ownership of property. In most 
parts chieftainship in the strict sense cannot be 
said to exist, but is replaced by the status which 
accompanies high rank in the organizations known 
as the Manggc, Huku'e, etc. (sec Ixdow). Chieftain¬ 
ship, however, is present in the southern islandi 
aim probably in the grouj> of islands lying bet ween 
Santiwich Island and Ejii. Wife purchase is general 
throujjhout the islands, hut in some parts is aciaim- 
panied by a condition in which the young women 
are monopolized by the old men, the young men 
having to be content with widows, fhohalily as 
the result of this social condition, there are a 
nnnilier of peculiar forms of marriage, such as 
larriage with the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother, with the daughter of the sister’s son, the 
wife of the father’s father and of the inother's 
brother. These marriages occur especially in the 
northern part of the group, while the region south 
of Kpi, with the exception of the Fate group and 
the Kinall islands between Sandwich Lslumf and 
E[)i, is characterized by the presence of the cross- 
cousin marriage {ERE viii. 425f.). A limited 
form of this marriage occurs also at Hog Harbour 
and on the east coast of Malekula. 

The chief objects used in tl»e purchase of wives 
are jiigs, and these animals also form the chief 
medium of exchange and ])ayment in other trans¬ 
actions. In the New Hebrides mats form a kind 
of money. In the Jianks Islands shell-money is 
the chief currency, and in the d'orres Islands arrows 
and |>igs’ jaw-bones. 

'File oiganizatioiiH to be de-scrihed in the next 
section take a vi^ry imi>ortant plaite in social life, 
and there is liardly a branch of social organization 
upon which they do not exercise a profound effect. 

4 . Religion.--In most of tlie islands tliore is a 
lielief ill a being who is usually supposed to have 
created man and to take an interest in his welfare. 
In Ainluim this being is c.alhid Taktak, in the 
northern part of Malekula 'I'agai, in Atchin 'Faliar, 
in Oha Tagaro, in Main 'FijUolaitai, in Tangoa 
Soketatai, in different |>arts of Santo Totetara ami 
Yotar, while in the southern ishimls he is known 
by some form of the J^olyiiesian Mauitikitiki, viz. 
Moitikitiki in Anaiteum and Tanna and Amoshi- 
kishiki in Futuna. Thougli these beings corre- 
siiond in many ways with our itlea of ‘god,’ they 
are not the object of any special cult, and the peojile 
seem to attach little, if any, iniiiorlnnce to the 
)Ossil)ility of their intervention in human aff’nirs. 
n some plaices they are connected with the sun 
and moon. In Atchin Tahar represents both sun 
and moon. At Nogugu, in Santo, Totetara is 
believed to dwell beyond the setting sun, and the 
people of Tangoa occasionally throw food towards 
Mata ni alo, ‘ the eye of the sun,’ asking it to take 
the offeriiij^ to Soketatai. The worshij) of sun and 
moon is said to have been present in the southeni 
islands, and representations of snn and moon have 
been found carved on rocks in Anaiteum. 

Beliefs and practices connected with such beings 
as Soketatai are, however, of very little import¬ 
ance beside the cult of the dead, and especially of 
dead ancestors, which is the central featiue of the 
religion of the New Hebrides, The belief in the 
influence of the dead upon the living inspires much 
of the religious ceremonial, and in some if not all, 
of the islands the cult of dead ancestors forms part 
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of an elahorale orf^anizaiioti called the Man(f(jG in 
Am brim, M<t.n<jki, MmtjrjCy or Mttki in Malekula 
ami the adjacent islands, and Mire.ln or some form 
of the w<ird Su//ine {S/ipktnc or Su/cwe) ‘m Santo and 
the HankH Tslarids. 'I'liis cult certainly extended 
an far south as Sandwich Island (Fate), and waw 
probably present in the scnithern islands. The 
practic'o of the cult is closely a,ss<>ciate<l with the 
representative of tins Abdanesian clul)-liou.se called 
(jaintd, kfuniuill, etc. Tliou^h we have aa yet no 
dclinite evidence of tl)c pre.sence of tho wlio^e cult 
in the Hout.bei M islands, the <dui)-houao which ac- 
coiiip.-i.nicH it elsewhere is certainly present, and 
tin! p(*ojdc u.so kava, which i.s aMso<;iatcd throu;^h- 
out thi.s part of Melanesia w'itli the cult practised 
in the clul)-houH(;. 

In the Kanks Ishinds theorj^ani/ation has twoclis- 
tinct seel ions- the .S'a/i/r/cc proper and the Tarnate, 
or ‘ghost’ secret 8ocieti«'..s. In the New Hebrides 
these two sections are combined in on<* cult, whicli 
has little of the sc.cret ebaraeter of l.lu’; ‘ghost’ 
societies of tin; Hanks. All tho organization.s con¬ 
sist of a number of grades, and men rise in rank 
and social estimation by passing from grade to 
grade, making payjnenl.s on ea<di oc,(;asion to tho.se 
who are already member.s; the payments con.sist 
of pigs in the New Hebrides and of .shell money in 
the Hanks Islands, A member of the organization 
may eat only food cooked at his own lire or at 
the fire of a member of his own rarjk ; thi.s makes 
the institution resemble the caste of India, whicli 
has led Furojiean settler.s in the New HebridcH to 
speak of flu; whole organization as ‘caste.’ 

I'lie chi(!f featur(^s of the ceremonial of tho 
Manrjge of Am brim are the killing of jiigs, the 
assunij)ti(m of a new name by the initiate, and 
the making of a new lire. The leading feature of 
the higher ranks is the setting iij) of an image in 
human form, in which it is believed that the ghost 
of the father’s father comes to reside an<l care for 
tlie welfare of his de.scendant who is taking tho 
new rank. The image is covered by a house or 
some stnurture representing a liouse. 

In other islands--Sanlo, Malo, and Malekula— 
an important feature of the ritual is the erection of 
dolinen-like strnetures consisting of a table-stone 
resting on .stone supports, ujxm which a now 
ineniber stands wdien he is killing a pig. N(;arly 
everyw here the banyan tree forms a striking object 
in the places where tlie ceremonies are held. 

Wooden gongs, often called drums, are used in 
all forms of the organization to give speiual signals 
so that all shall know the nature of any ceremony 
vvliicdi is about to be jierformed. In Ambrim and 
Malekula and in many of the islands to the south 
as far as Fate the gongs an^ sot upright in the 
ground and are adorned w'itli representations of 
the human form. In fSanto they are little orna- 
immted and lie on the ground. The shell-conch is 
also prominent in the ril ual, being blown in some 
islands whenever a boa.r passes from one person 
to another. Only the flesh of male pigs may bo 
('aten by those who belong to the organization, and 
in many islands especial importance is attached to 
j)igs believeil to be hermaphrodite, 

A prominent (lill'ennuie between the organizations 
of Santo on the one hand and Malekula and Ambrim 
on tlie other is that in Santo more importance is 
attached to the number of })igs killed. In some 
parts of Santo a man may have to kill more than 
a thousand pigs, tho number accumulating from 
the time when he took his first step. In M^ekula 
and Ambrim, on tho other liand, more importance 
is attached to the kind of pig, especially to the 
degree of (virvature of its tusks. In Ambrim only 
a few pigs are killed, though many pass from the 
new to an old member in payment for the various 
objects used in the ritual. 


The connexion of the organization w ith ancestor- 
cult is especially obvious in Ambrim. Klsewhere 
the religious character of the institution lias often 
j fallen into the background, while the economical 
as{x;ct has become especially important. This iiti- 
jioitance lias ari.sen out of two factors ; (1) the pay¬ 
ments made by new members to old have produced 
a complicated system of ve.sted iutcre.sts, a man in 
a grade receiving from new' members a return for 
the payments that he had himself made in order 
to reach his present rank ; (2) the other mode i.s by 
the connexion of the organizations w’itli the practice 
of tabu. In some islands, such as Ambrim, member- 
shijjof the organization i.s ilu; chief means by which 
a mail can reserve jiroperty for liis ow n use, and in 
Ambrim the pow'cr of tabu is deliiiitely associated 
w'ith the ancestor - cult, any infraction being 
punished by the ghostly ancestors of tlio tabuer, 
w'lio inflict some form of illness on the oll'ender. 

In Anihrim the rite.s following death are almost 
an exact replica of the proceedings when the dead 
man took his last step in the Manqtje, and this 
connexion Ix'tvvcen the ancestor-cult ami the death- 
rites i.s nnibably jiresent in Malekula. The 
chief mode of treatment of the body of the 
dead which is a.s.sociated with the Marujge and 
allied cults is interment in the extended position, 
often in the house or club-lionsc,. In some iilaces 
only the head is interred, wliile the body i.s kcjit 
on a platform, and this [iraetice appears to be the 
nipresentative of an okler mode of disjiosal in 
wliicli the bodies of the dead were plaired on plat¬ 
forms, sometimes in the branches of a banyan tree. 
I’liis niotle of disposal is still pvactiscsl in some 
parts of Santo. In one district of Sonth-w’c.st Hay 
in Malekula the boilies of imiiortant men are dried 
over a lire on afrauie-work inside the bouse. After 
a time tho bones are tlirown aw’ay excejit the skull, 
which is taken to the club-house. It is (lovered 
witli pla.ster and made to resemble the dead man 
as iiiucli as po.ssible. It i.s then li.\ed to an artificial 
body, wdiich is decorated with all the insignia 
proper to his rank in the Mmggc.. Under certain 
condition.s in Ambrim the dead may be interred in 
the upright or sitting position, and tlie sitting 
position is the rule in the interment of old men in 
Vao and Atebin, and appear.s to have been liabib- 
ual among the now extinct Huslimen of Fate. In 
some of the southern islands, such a.s Anaileum, 
dead eommoners w'ere thrown into the sea, while 
chiefs W'ere interred. 

Everyw'here in the New Hebrides the dead are 
believed to pass to some place at a distance from 
their home in life. The peo])le of Ambrim and of 
some parts of Malekula are believed to go to the 
great volcano in Ambrim, and those of tlie southern 
part of Malekula to South-west Hay. The people 
of Malo and Tangoa go to a place in Santo, those 
of Nogugu on tho west coast of Santo to a cave 
at the northern point (Cape Cumberland) of the 
w’estern side of Hig Hay, and those of Hog Harbour 
to two mountains on tlie eastern shore of Big Bay. 
The people of Fate and other central islands usually 
pass to some small island, reef, or point of land in 
the vicinity. The dead of Atcliin are said by the 
old men to j^o to Taliar (see p. 353*1, belief 
co-existing with that in tho passage to Ambrim. 

The journey of the dead to their future liome 
may be accompanied by various trials, and succes.s 
in reaching it does not depend on the possession of 
moral qualities os we understand them, but rather 
on such features as membership of the Mangge and 
similar orgaTuzati()n.s, tho knowledge of certain 
songs, tatuing, and the boring of ears or nose. 
The dead of the small islands lying north-east 
of Malekula succeed in reaching their home in 
Ambrim only by the gift of the pigs killed in their 
funeral rites to a being called Lesausau in Atchin 
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and Lehethheth in Vao, whom they meet on the 
way. At Hog Harbour those who are killed in 
war go to one mountain and those who have died 
from disease to another. 

The Manfjge and similar organizations are very 
far from exliausting the ceremonial of tlie New 
Hebrides. In Ambrim the bull-roarer is swung 
after the death of a man who has learned with 
special ceremonial how to use it in life. This cere¬ 
mony and one called rom, in whicli masks are 
worn, are probably .survivals of an older cult allied 
to that of the Tamate societies of the Hanks Islands, 
which existed in the island before the introduction 
of the Mangge. The bull-roarer is said to have 
passed to Ambrim and Malekula from Epi; it is 
used as a toy in part.s of Santo. 

The operation of incision, a variety of circum¬ 
cision {EliE iii. G6U), is practised in Malekula, 
Ambrim, the southern part of Pentecost, Epi, 
Eromanga, Tanna, and probably Anaiteum, and 
true circumcision occurs in the northern part of 
Malekula. In each case the operation is accom¬ 
panied by prolonged ceremonial, in whicli boys 
undergo a period of seclusion, Avith features 
suggesting the representation of ileath which are 
also present in tlie proceedings of the Tamnte 
societies of the Banks Islands. In Ambrim incision 
certainly belong.s to a stratum of culture older 
than the Mangge. The practice is associated with 
a special form of dre.ss, the pudendal .sheath, either 
in a 8im]»Ie form in Ambrim and parts of Malekula, 
or greatly exaggerated in size in other parts of 
Malekula and in the southern islands. Tlie 
operation and mode of dress are very closely associ¬ 
ated ; where one occurs, the other is always found. 
Though the customs of boring tlie ears and nose 
have an inlluence upon the fate of a man after hi.s 
death, the boring does not seem to be accompanied 
by any special ceremonial. 

Another mutilation—knocking out the upper 
incisor teeth of women — is practised at Hog 
Harbour, in South-we.st Bay, and in a district in 
the middle of the east coast of Malekula. At 
South-west Bay tlie operation is performed Avith 
ceremonies resembling those acconi [uinying incision. 
Deformation of the head is nerformed in the 
southern part of Malekula and in the adjacent 
Ma.skelyne Islands. 

Prolonged and important ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in connexion with the making of new 
canoes and gongs. In some islands the ceremony 
of making the Avooden gongs forms part of the cere¬ 
monial of the Mangki or Maki, but in Ambrim it 
is wholly distinct, though the gongs when made 
are used in the ritual of the Mangge. The canoe 
ceremonies were performed only in the ca.se of the 
large canoes used for going to other islands, and 
are now performed when tlie people hav^e bouglit 
large boats of the European iiattern. In Ambrim 
the ceremonial has much in common with that per¬ 
formed when making a new gong. 

We do not know of any special ceremonial accom¬ 
panying other manufactures. Pottery is made by 
women on the west coast of Santo and Avas formerly 
made in many other parts of the group, but the 
manufacture does not seem to have liad a cere¬ 
monial character, and, beyond the killing of jiigs, 
we have at present no knowledge of religious cere¬ 
monial accompanying house-building or the making 
of weapons or other obiects. 

c Mag-ic.—Various kinds of magic are practised 
in the New Hebrides, but apparently play a less 
prominent part in the lives of the people than in 
the Banks and Torres Islands. In these islands 
the people chiefly fear the magical i^Avers of mem¬ 
bers of their own community, and in the Banks 
Islands associations have come into existence for 
mutual protection in this respect. In the New 


Hebriiles magic is also practised within tli*' ('om- 
niunity, but in some i.sbinds the people tear eliictly 
the magic of their neighbours, and esjieciaily <lo 
the people of the coast tear those Avbo (hvell in the 
bush. Magical powers are Avidely a.scribod to the 
people of Ambrim, avIio in tbeir turn drea«l the 
magic of the inhabitants of certain j>arts ot Male¬ 
kula. 

In the Banks Islands magical poAvers are believed 
to be derived from spirits {vui) avIjoso ellicucy 
depends on an attribute railed inana {Eh'E via. 
376 f.). We have no evidence at pre.scnt that 
similar spirits are HU])pi)se<l to juotiuce magical 
eflects in the New Hebrides, and, tliougb the Avord 
mnna exists with other meanings, wo do not know 
of tlie presence of the beliefs wliich tliis term con¬ 
notes in the Banks Islaiuls. 

Litkratcrb.—R. H. Codrington, The UelanefianH, Oxford, 
18)U : F. Speiser, Two VeiirK vilh the yativegin the 
Tocifir, London, W. H. H. Riveras, The Jh'st. oj Mel- 

aiicHian Society, Civnibridge, Dl I ; W. Gunn, The (rnsjiel i?i 
Futuna, London, 1SH4. Tlio foregoiii)- iirtu lf in liusvci chiefly 
on recent work by J. W. Ijiyard and liie writer, Lite record of 
which haa not yet been published. W. II. It. KiVEKS. 

NEWMAN.—-John Henry NeAvman Avas born 
in London on ‘2l8t Iteb. 1801. His father’s family 
has been said to be of partly JcAvish descent, but 
there is no evidence for the as.sertion. lli.s mother’s 
family, Founlrinier by name, Avas desct'mled from 
French Huguenots who left France on the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Her influence, her 
fervent if somewhat narrow piety, Avas largely 
respon.sible in his childhood for the formation of 
that intense conviction of the reality of the spiritinil 
world which is his distinguisliing characteristic. 
As a hoy he was already a mystic, and at lifteen 
he iindci Avent the experience knoAvn in Evaagelical 
circles as conversion. In 1808 he was sent to a 
irivate school at Foaling, where be remained until 
le went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in June 
1817. A year later he was elected to a scbolarsliii), 
and took iiis B.A. degree in 1821, altliough, OAving 
to nervous exhaustion from overAvork, with a less 
brilliant place in the class-list than was expected. 
His real poweis Avere knoAvn, hoAvever, and recog¬ 
nized in 1822 by his election to a fellowship at 
Oriel. This college, althoiigli a small one, had 
taken the lead in the intidicctual revival of the 
early 19th cent, at Oxford, ami to be chosen a 
member of that brilliant society Avas to win the 
blue ribbon of Oxford scbolarsbip. 

At first the influence of his neAv associates, with 
Whately as the dominant force among them, 
seemed‘likely to lead liim in quite a difleront 
direction from that whicli he afterAvards took. 
They ‘called everything into cjiiestion ; they ap¬ 
pealed to first principles, and disalloAved authority 
as a judge in matters int«;lleetual ’ (Ward, Life of 
Eewman, i. 37). The abiding result of this inter¬ 
course Avas his liberation from the narrow, almost 
Calvinistic, tlieology of his youth, and that breadth 
of sympathy which marked his later writings. In 
1824 he took orders in the Church of Ko^land, and 
was appointe<i to the CAiracy of St. ('U'ment’s 
Oxford, a parish almost entirely inhabited by tlie 
poor. On his appointment in 1826 to a tutorship 
at Oriel, whicli, unlike the preceding muieration 
of tutors, he regarded as involving a definite re¬ 
sponsibility for the souls of his pupils, he resigned 
his curacy ; and in 1828 he was named vicar of St. 
Mary’.s, tlie university church. In the latter year 
his friendship with Hurrell Fronde broueht him 
into relation with Keble ; and little by little he 
began to value more highly the ancient traditional 
element in religion, and to study AA ith avidity the 
writings of the early Christian Fathers. He began 
to think that he had overvalued the function of 
the mere intellect in matters of religion, and to 
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dreo^l the liheraliHin wliich characterized the keenest 
thin kers of the day l>oth at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
It is (airiouH to find tiiat his lirst notable stand on 
public questions was liis o[)|>oHition in 1829 to Sir 
itohert Peel’s re-election as member of parliament 
for the university because of his proposing Catholic 
emancipation—an opjiosition based, however, not 
ujion Newman’s prejudices (at that time very real) 
against tJie Konian Catholic system, but on bis 
convicti(jn that the measure was an outgrowth of 
tlie indillerentism of the day. This does not mean 
that he ever became, or could have become, a blind 
reactionary—he bad much sympathy, for instance, 
with Koman Catholics of the type of Moritalembert 
in J^'rance ; but this whole aspect of his life is best 
summed up in the words which he spoke lifty years 
later on his reception into the College of Cardinals. 

‘ And, r reloice to say to one great mischief I have from the 
first opijosefi myself. For thirty, forty, fifty years I have re¬ 
sisted to the best of my powers the spirit of Liberalism in 
religion . . . the doctrine that there is no positive truth in 
reJigion, but that one creed is as good as another. ... It is 
inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as trut. It 
teaches that all are to he tolerated, for all are matters of 
opinion. Itevealeri re ligion is not a truth, hut a sentiment and 
a taste; not an objective fact, not miraculous; and it is the 
right of each individual to make it say Just what strikes his 
fancy ’ (Ward, ii. 4(10). 

After liniHhing his first serious piece of historical 
study, The Arian.t of the Fourth Century, in 1832, 
he wet <»ut for rest and refreshment, in comnany 
witli llurrell PVoude, on hi.s memorable Mediter¬ 
ranean journey, during which he came in contact 
for the first time with the Koman (’atholic system 
in actual operation, and was nearly dying of a 
fever in Sicily. He told his servant that he did 
not think ho should die, for he believed that God 
had a work for liiin to do. The same sense of a 
divine guhlaficc is exi)res.sed in the hymn, ‘Lead, 
kindly liight,’ which lie wrote Avliile becalmed in 
an oraiige-boat oil'the coast of Sicily on his home¬ 
ward way from Naples to Marseilles. 

He rejiclujd h'.ngiand at a time critical for the 
Kstahlished Church. Ten Irish bishoprics had been 
sup]»ress(*d, find disestablishmimt seemed among 
the possibilities. Froude, Kcble, and Palmer had 
already re.solviui to ‘write amf associate in didemre 
of the (Jhurch,’ and on 14th duly 1833 Kehle 
jireached in St. Mary’s his famous sermon on 
‘National Aposta.sy,’ from wliicli the formal begin¬ 
ning of the Oxford Movement was datetl. Newman 
threw hini.self heartily into tlieir plans, and in 
December the Tracts for the Times (183.3-41) began 
—pamplilets of varying size, but of uniformly 
academic rather than popular lone, intended W 
vindicate the continuity or the Cliurch of lOngland 
and the integrity of the Prayer Hook. Presently 
he reached the height of his influence; in the 
Oxford of 1838 he was the central figure, and 
every one bears witness to the marvellous effect of 
his sermons in St. Mary’s. One te.stimony may be 
quoted from a Scottish Presbyterian : 

' To call these eerinons oloqueiit would be no word for them ; 
hlg)i poeuiH tliey vatlior were, as of an inspired singer, or the 
outpourings of a prophet, rapt yet self-possessed. And the 
tone of voice in wlncli Lliey were spoken, onoe you grow accus- 
tomtid to it, sounded like a fine strain of unearthly niusic. 
Through the silence of that high Gothic building the words fell 
on the ear like the ineasured drippings of water in some vast 
dim cave. After hearing tliese sermons you might come away 
still not believing the tenets peculiar to the High Church 
system ; hut you would be harder than most men, if you did 
not feel more tiian ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, 
worldliness, if you did not feel the things of faith broughtclosor 
to the soul ’ (J. C. Shairp, essay on ‘ John Keble,’ in Studies in 
Pottry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1868, p. 278). 

But presently arose the doubts as to his position 
which were to make the next five years a time of 
torture to him. His studies (1839) in the history 
of the Monophysite controversy, followed by the 
impression of the other parallel in the Donatist 
schism and St. Augustine’s classic words, ‘ Securus 
jodioa* orluB terrarurn,’ set him thinking whether 


a local, a national. Church cut off from antiquity 
on the one side and on the other from the majority 
of Christians in tlie present day could indeed be 
the body of Christ, lie managed to put the doubts 
away from him ; but, in his own phrase, ‘ lie who 
has seen a ghost can never be as though he had 
not seen it,* and they were bound to recur. In 
1841 be published the famous Tract xc., ‘On Ke- 
serve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ in 
which he tried to prove that the XXXIX. Articles 
need not bear the anti-Koinan sense popularly 
attributed to them. It caused intense excitement 
and was condemned by a number of bishops, in 
order to emphasize the Prote.stant character of the 
Church of England. In April 1842 Newman took 
up his abode in the row of simple cottages at 
Littlemore, a few miles out of Oxford, which he 
bad prepared with a view to the foundation of a 
quasi-iiionastic community. He resigned the vicar¬ 
age of St. Mary’s in September 1843. ‘From the 
end of 1844,’ be writes, ‘ I was on my deathbed as 
regarded my membersliip in the Anglican Church.* 
Yet, until he was sure, he felt bound not to un¬ 
settle ot hers, and withdrew himself more and more 
into solitude, giving himself to uninterrupted prayer 
and study. In March 1845 he resigned his tfdlow- 
ship, and on 9th October he was received into the 
Koman Catholic communion by Father Dominic, 
an Italian Fasaioiiist who was travelling in England. 

In the following year he went to Rome and made 
some Htmlies there, and was ordained priest on 
30th May 1847. After considerable weighing of 
what his future work should be, he joined the 
Conj^regation of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
Nen in the 16tli cent., and more loosely organized 
than the old monastic orders. The plan of a new 
Oratorian hou.se in England, the lirst there, was 
approved hy the iiojio. It was established at Edg- 
ba.ston, a suburb of Birmingham, in January 1848, 
with Newman as superior ; and this was his home 
for the rest of his life, except for the Irish interlude. 
In 1850 he gave some notable lectures in London 
on ‘Certain Difliculties felt by Anglicans,’ and a 
few months later another series on ‘ The Present 
Position of Catholics in England,’ the best written, 
in his own opinion, of all his Avorks. In one of 
these, delivered in the Corn Exchange, Birmingham, 
lie exposed in veiry plain language tlio abominable 
vices of an apostate Italian friar named Acliilli, 
who had been lecturing against the (Church (the 
passage is given in full in Ward, i. 279). F'ollow- 
ing closely an article by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
Dublin UcAiiew of July 1850, he detailed the seaii- 
dalous career of A chilli, who brought an action 
for libel against him. It proved very difficult to 
get from Italy the necessary witnesses; the jury 
was prejudiced by the violent anti-Roman feeling 
of the days of the ‘ Papal Aggression ’; and Newman 
was found guilty and sentenced to a fine of £100, 
which, as well as the enormous expenses of the 
trial, was at once paid by popular subscription. 
In a leading article the Times, which then spoke 
the sober mind of England, called the proceedings 
‘ indecorous in their nature, unsatisfactory in their 
result, and little calculated to increase the respect 
of the people for the administration of justice or 
the estimation by foreign nations of the English 
name and character.’ 

In 1852, at the first synod of the restored hier¬ 
archy, he preached the magnificent sermon on 
‘The Second Spring’ which Macaulay is said to 
have known by heart. Before this he had been 
asked to take the rectorship of a Roman Catholic 
university to be established in Dublin, but he was 
not actually installed until February 1854. The 
story is too long to tell in detail of how misunder¬ 
standings and apparent lack of support from some 
of the Irish bi^ops made his position anything 
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but comfortable (see hia own account published 
after his death under the title of Aly Cainpctign in 
Ireland, and Ward, i. chs. xi., xii.); but he was 
never at home in his new surroundings, and at the 
end of 1858 he resided his oftice and went back 
with relief to the quiet life of the Oratory. 

The next live years were years of discouragement 
and apparent failure. Singularly enough, it was 
a bitter and unscrupulous attacK upon him that 
led to his restoration to a wide popularity not only 
among the members of his own Church, but in the 
English world at large. In a review of Froude’s 
History of England {Macmillan's Magazine, Jan. 
1864) Charles Kingsley wrote ; 

'Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with the 
Roman clergy. Father Newman infornts us that it need not be, 
and on the whole ought not to be ;—that cunning is the weapon 
which Heaven has given bo the Saints wherewith to withstand 
the brute male force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrinally correct 
or not, it is at least historically so.’ 

Newman might possibly have let the thing pass, 
‘prave and gratuitous slander’ as he called it in ! 
his initial demand on the publishers for reparation, 
if it had touched himself alone. But he felt that 
the honour of the whole Roman Catholic priest¬ 
hood was at stake ; and Avlien, in answer to hi.s 
request for substantiation, Kingsley was able to 
give but one reference, and that from a sermon 
jueached in St. Mary’s ivhile Newman was still an 
Anglican, the matter could not be allowed to rest. 
Yet the only apology that ho ofi'ered, printed in 
the following number of the magazine, was merely 
conventional and did not touch the real point at 
issue ; and in a pamphlet entitled What, then, does 
Dr. Ncioman mean? he actually deepened the 
olfensivenesfi of his original charge. Newman 
came to the conclu-sion that the only way to vin¬ 
dicate himself completely was to uo what was 
extremely distasteful to his sensitive and retiring 
disposition—to give a minute history of all the 
mental processes which had led him to his change 
of allegiance. In seven parts, at intervals of a 
week, he published the Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
which, written as it was at higdi speed and undtu 
the pressure of conflict, has been often called the 

g reatest jiiece of autobiographical writing in the 
Inglish language. 

'Not the letters of Pascal, nor those of Junius, won more 
Instant success. The Apologia, as it was given to the world 
Thursday after Thursday, appeared in all hands, was read in 
clubs, in drawing-rooms, by clerks on the top of omnibuses, in 
railway trains, and one had almost said, in pulpits, for every¬ 
where its author was discussed, his pathetic or striking sentences 
Quoted, his English more than ever admired ’ (Harry, Cardinal 
Neiinnan, p. 123). 

Abundant testimony to the convincing effect of 
Newman’s defence might be collected from many 
people absolutely at variance Avith his religions 
beliefs. Richard Holt Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, a Liberal in politics and, until late in 
life, a Unitarian in religion, a known admirer of 
Kingsley, put forth strongly in more than one 
article tliat ‘the whole justice of the matter 
seems to us on Dr. Newman’s side’ ; and Frederic 
Harrison, in a sketch of Kingsley’s whole work 
and influence {Studies in Early Victorian Litera¬ 
ture, London, 1895, p. 180), declines even to speak 
of ‘ his miserable tiuel witli Cardinal NeAvman, 
wherein he was so shamefully worsted.’ 

Apart from the Apologia, the most interesting 
activity of the sixties in Newman’s life was the 
attempt to establish a centre of Roman Catholic 
life and teaching in his still-loved Oxford. The 
scheme was o^qiosed by Manning and others, and 
ultimately abandoned — though since Newman’s 
death the principle for wliich he contended has 
been fully recognized. The details of this contro¬ 
versy may be seen at length in Ward’s Life, chs. 
xxi., xxiv. f., and in Purcell, Life of Cardinal 
Manning, ii. ch. xiii. f. In 1866 he began to make 


notes for the Avork Avhich he regarded as one of his 
most important, the Essay in Aid of a Gramnuir of 
Assent. The next four years were largely occupied 
Avith serious thought and corresjmndence touching 
the apparently approaching defluition of papal in¬ 
fallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870. lie 
found in the utterances of the Dublin Jieview a*id 
the Univers —strongly Ultramontane—exaggera¬ 
tion and party spirit which seemed to him unhappy 
in tendency and likely to lead to portentous evus. 

'Newmau’H gfreat (ear, in the yeare lKttft-70, during which the 
propoaeti dollintion was canvaased, aeuina to have been that by 
its terms it might appear u> tlie world at large to saixction such 
excesses as those of M. Louis Venillot [editor of tlie Univern], 
novelties which were at variance with traditional Catholic 
theology ’ (Ward, ii. 230 f.). 

In 1868 the pope, after having his Avorks ex¬ 
amined and approved by otticial theologians, 
directed that he should be asked to help in pre- 
I»aring the material for the Council, which not 
only Avas a testimony to his orthodoxy, hut gave 
him a definite standing Avhen he was imjielhnl to 
discuss the important question at issue, lie de¬ 
clined to attend in nerson the theological confer- 
I ence.s in Rome, but did his best to assist by tiorre- 
spondence such bisliops as wished his advice. His 
fears were not allayed until the delinition was 
actually made. His objection Avas not so much to 
the maicing of a definition as to the sort of defini¬ 
tion which he felt was likely to bo passed, in haste 
and under partisan pressure. When he saw the 
actual text of the decree, he was satisfied with its 
moderation. 

'So far, indeed, at doctrine was concerned, no more was 
defined than he himself had always held. The old Cltramon- 
tanism of which Archbishop Sihoiir and Montalemhort had 
been staunch defenders became a doctrine of faith. The Ultra- 
niontauisin of the Univers received no couiiteiiaiic'e in the text 
of the definition. . . . The tendency towards excessive centralisa¬ 
tion which he deplored was not a matter of doctrine but of 
policy ’ (Ward, ii. 307 (.). 

He had said of the Grammar of Assent, which 
appeared early in 1870, that he expected it to he 
his last work ; and in a memorandum of 14th Oct. 
1874 spoke of ‘ my habit, or even nature, of not 
Avriting and publisliing without a call' (Ward, ii. 
400). Only a month later such a call came to him 
in a bitter attack, first in a magazine article and 
then in a pamphlet, by Glaustone, upon The 
Vatican Derrccs in their Bearing on Civil A tlegiance. 
It was thought by not a few that the statesman 
was irritated by tlie defeat, through the influence 
of the Irish bishops, of iiis Irish University Bill of 
1873 ; at any rate, he came out with the stuteinont 
that ‘ Rome hod substituted for the proud boast of 
semper eadem a policy of violence and change in 
faith,’and that since the events of 187<> 'no one 
can become her convert without renouncing his 
mental and moral freedom, and placing his civil 
loyalty and duty at tlie mercy of anotlier.’ In a 
brilliant pamplilet, mititled A Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk (the leatling Roman Catholic layman in 
England), Newman refuteil Gladstone’s’ charge, 
taking occasion at the same linn; to disown some 
of those exaggerated conceptions of the pope’s 
jiosition whicli he had d(;precated before the 
Council. 

In 1877 his old college at Oxford, 'rrinity, made 
him an honorary fellow, and in the folloAving 
February invited him to pay a visit, of which Lord 
Bryce records; 

‘There wan sotnething tenderly pathetic to ub younger people 
in seeing the old man come again, after so many eventful years, 
to the hall where he had been wont to sit as a yontli, the voice 
BO often heard in St. Mary’s retaining, faint tliough it had 
grown, the sweet modulations Oxford knew so well, and the 
aged face worn deep with the lines of tliouglit, struggle, and 
sorrow ’ (Ward, 11. 430). 

But a neater honour was in store for him. Leo 
XIII., who had become pope in April 1878, signi¬ 
fied in the following March his intention of con¬ 
ferring a cardinal’s hat upon the venerable English 
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Oratorian ; the actual creation took place in the 
conHiHtory of 12tJj -May, and was nuulc more wel¬ 
come by the permission, not f^rnuted to a cardinal 
who was only a lu iest since tiie time of de Heiullc:, 
superior of (he Frendi Oratory, in the 17th cent., 
to continue his iesiden<;o in J'hioland. His health 
f^'rew inercs'lsincriy iechle witli ailvanein;^ years, 
thou;,,di to the last he endeavoured to be always 
working for the cause t-o which he had jjjiven his 
life. lie died on 11th Auf^iist 1890, and was 
bjiried at llcdnal, under a Bt<jne (!nf.jraved at his 
own desire witli the words ‘ h2x Tunbris et iniai^ini- 
buH in veritatcni’—words recallinf.^ the Hjiirit of 
his best-known \i1terancc, the apj)eal of the l»ymn 
writtcuj nearly sixty years before to the ‘kindly 
to lead him tlirou;.,di all darkness and 
danger sal'el y lionm. 

During' the years since his moving voice fell 
silent his inlluence has been perpetuated by the 
manifold api>eal of his writings. Testimony io the 
unHur[iaHHed excellence of liis prose stvle—‘ common 
English made })eriect,’ as Harry calls it; ‘not so 
much the expression of a thought as the thought 
taking sliajie in a perfectly jmre medium of lan¬ 
guage’ (A. (k Henson, 7'Ae iJjtinn f^rtfers^, London, 
1906, p. ‘J6) — might, he collected from many good 
judges who have again no sym])athy with his 
theology, as widely (iivergeiii from it, in fact, as 
K. H. ilutt .on and W. Ik Henley, who says of 
Thackeray (Iheaw nntl l{einev\s\ London, 1908, i. 
18), ‘Setting aside (hirdinal New'inan’s, the style 
he wrote is certainly less open to criticism than 
that of any other modern Englishman.’ One of 
t he most pemdral.ing judgments is that of William 
Vaughan JVloody ; 

'Nf'wii iri'« prose Hlyle at its bcHt is characterized by an 
obtru8iv« diHtinctiori, arifl by a kind of aerial tranapa 
couipuriHon with which even Arriold'n prose appears slightly 
dense, AJthoujfh Arnold’s ineanin^f is always perfectly clear, it 
roaobes ns, so to speak, throiiKh a resistinif medium; wo are 
conscious of his manner. Newman, it may almost be said, has 
no manner, or at least bis manner is so completely one with bis 
matter tiiat It pas.ses unobserved ; his words convey liis meaning 
as other conveys light. If Arnold is us clear as crystal, Newman 
is as clear as mountain air. This quality of style, by virtue of 
which it incoqiorates itself in meaning and becomes, as it were, 
invisible, is the bigbesi attainable (piality ; and Newman, in 
cortiiin passages especially of his Apoloijia and his Idea of a 
I'niofTHit}/, ba.s perhaps come nearer than anv prose Mriter of 
his century to the type of perfect prose’ {iJint. of Kiujlish 
LiUrnturf, Ni-w York, 1902, p. 3-12). 

Of all liiH thirty-Hix volumtis, that in which these 
qualities tire host exeiii]di(ie(l on a suhject of 
general intere.st is prohably The Idea of a Uni¬ 
versity Defined and Illustrated (1873), in which— 
again side hy side with Matthew Arnold —lie 
jileads for a hroad general culture against the 
aggressive ulilitariauism of the day, and exhibit: 
the serene Oxford suavity in its uiost clianning 
form. Hut greatest, in suhstuntivo imjiortance 
(unless th«‘ Kssay o7i Development may be thought 
to rival it), altliough, betraii.se of the concentrated 
attention which it requires, never likely to be 
po]»uhir, is the Kssay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Ae;iin and again lie had justilied in lus 
Ihiiversdy Srr/uons, preached before his conversion, 
as Huttofi poiiK.^ dill, 

‘the potent iiiii>'i<ii rca.soii of mun again.st the fruitless and 
formal explicit riM>()n,' shown ‘bow much more powerful was 
the oombiMat.ioii oi huiiiiliiy, trust,. iiiiai;inatioii, feeling, per¬ 
ception in apiirUieiidmg il,e revealed nund aiwl will of God, 
than the didactic and formal ]iro(>fs to which tlic popular re¬ 
ligious appeals of our day iisii;dl\' have recourse’ (f.V/f/Vixms on 
Contemporary Thought and Thiulcern, London, 1894, ii. 270). 

For years he had wi.slw-d to write something 
which should deal with the relations of faith and 
reason in siudi n way tus to answitr the difficulties 
of modern siteptics, of which he had naturally a 
more vivid rejilization than most of his fellow- 
Catholics. Twenty years earlier he had com- 
plaineil that the Italian theologians ‘ know nothing 
at all of heretics as realities’ (Ward, i. 247); and 
he had been seeking a key to their situation, xvhich, 


a.s mentioned above, he thought he had discovered 
in J<S«G in the idea ‘that certitude i.s a form of 
a.s.seiit, and that to treat of the psychology of 
a.s.sent as distinguished from inference ’ was the 
way to roach his aim. The hook Is too long and 
too closely reasoned to he analyzed here; its value 
is its keen insight into certain mental proce.ssea 
which are deeply rooted in the experience of man¬ 
kind, though their imyiortance is not as a rule 
fully realized, which account for and justify beliefs 
not to be adequately proved by explicit logical 
arguments. It was a bold ex[)eriment; where 
scientific theology had tended to use the deductive 
methofl exclusively, tliC Grammar^ with its minute 
jtsychological observation, was a step in the direc¬ 
tion of cmi>lt)ying the Haconian method. 

‘ How man ought to arrive at eertitude has been the subject 
of man^ an aiubitiouH treatise. How, in ooiioreto niatters, ha 
does arrive at it, was Newman’s concern ’(Barry, p. 148). 

'Die Kssay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine,^ most of which he had written before his 
conversion as an intellectual exercise for himself, 
evidences his growing conviction that the Roman 
Catholic belief of the 19Lh cent, was substantially 
the same as that of the apostles, only more expli¬ 
citly defined and amplified. Its main contention 
may be most simply understood by recalling the 
u.se of the word ‘ tfeveloiuuent ’ in jihotograjihy, 
where the chemical process is unable to bring out 
anything that was not originally imprinted on the 
jilate by ttie sun’s rays, yet the outlim; only at last 
becomes clearly visible. To some thinkers of the 
present day the enforcement of this idea, which 
anticijiated so curiously in the ecclesiastical field 
much that Darwin was to suggest in the realm of 
biology, seems Newman’s most important contribu¬ 
tion 1,0 religious thought; and certain Modernists, 
esjiecially in France, have attempted to claim him 
as in synijiathy with their po.sition. He xvaa, 
indeed, one with them in his anxiety to show the 
reasonableness of his faith to the modern non- 
Catholic world, whose peculiar difficulties he 
understood so xvell ; and they might gladly quote 
such phrases as these, detached from their context: 

‘ old principlcB reappear under new forms. [The living idea] 
changes in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is 
otlier\vi.sc, but licrc beUnv to live is to cliange and to be per- 
Icct is to have changed often ’ {Thr Devidopouint of Christian 
Itoi'.trinr, ja. i. cb. i. sect. i. [ed. 1878, j>. lOJ). 

Hut the context and the attitude of Iminble sub¬ 
mission 1,0 authority w'hich characterized Newman’s 
forty-live years as a Roman Catliolic tell a dill'eront 
story; ami the lecture euLitled ‘A Form of In- 
lideiity of the Day,’ delivered in 1854 {Idea of a 
Ihiirersiti/*, London, 1875, pji. 381-404), distinctly 
condemns, in Jin almost prophetic manner, the 
special temper of mind w’hich w'as to be known half 
a century later by the name of Modernism {q.v.). 

Jlis genius did not find full development in the 
realm of fiction, although his two attempts in this 
field— 6 Vir//tA'<!tt D856), a tale showing the influence 
of tfliristiaiiity on the educated xvoild of the first 
Christian centuries, and Loss and Gain (1847), a 
novel full of interest for its vivid j)icture of the 
Oxford of the Movement—have many exquisite 
])assfigea. The greater part of his poetry belongs 
to the early days, and is marked by the austere 
.sobriety of The Christian Year. What \s’as w ritten 
later shows the same progress as is apparent from 
his Anglican to his Roman Catholic sermons—a 
greater intensity and fervour, life and colour. One 
]K)em stands out as unique in beauty and force. 
The Dream of Gerontius (1865), describing in 
dramatic form the death of a Christian and what 
follows it, written at a time when he was often 
meditating upon the expected approach of his own 
death, has a soaring splendour of imagination 
which induces a modem non-Catholic critic (W. J. 
Dawson, Makers of English Prose, p. 296) to 
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leckon it ‘ one o! the great poems ot the world in \. 
amrit and rahstanee ahin to tJoelhes Pa«.l]Z'' 
Dante G triVo;^^y, in depth oi spiritual iiisi<-\it and \ 
emotion superior to the former and the equal of 1 
tlie latter.’ 

The same writer (foes on to call it ‘ the most oliaracteristlo 
fruit of .Newman's genius. For by birth and training, l>y teiii- 
peraniont anti life, Newman was essentially a religimis genius, 
a propiiei to wliom doors of vision stood wide where oilier men 
saw only impenetrable d.'irkness ; yelsogensitivelvsimpatlnM ic, 
that he knew the weight of darkness which crimlud oihers’ 
although he never once succumbed to it. And it is iu virtue of 
this temperament and genius that he will always lie reckoned 
the greai.cst religions writer whom Kngland has produced— 
perhaps idso the greatest since Augustine and Aijuiuas.’ 

Litkiiatihe. —Newman’s H’orFA- are published in ;«) voIh., 
London, iH'.s-Hl. The linal autliority on his biography is the 
Lije l»y Wilfrid Ward, tl vols.. do. 1912. There is a valiiahle 


or human soul with the universal or divine Siuvl, 
and heuee t\ie eontvnvivty of tire soul aftov Uve\ 

, clian'^e vvliich Nve call death ; tlve Yuot\\ev\vom\ ul 
I man as tlic true fovindiitum of every liuuvaii vcla- 
I tionshlp; that truth is tlie only fouiulatlou for 
reliuioii and for ethical or moral {^rowth ; tlinl 
evoivUion is Clod's method of creation, and Hint 
man is the result, of evolutionary processes. 

2. Religion or philosophy.—A religion or jihilo- 
sophy founded on these ju iiicijiles cannot harmon¬ 
ize with many of the Idiristian dogmas. New 
Thouglit excludes such doctrines as the duality of 
inaii and God, miracles in the accepted sense, the 
vicariou.s atonement, the forgiveness of sins, ami 
priestly mediation. It seeks to interpret the 
world and nature as science has recorded them. 


moTiOgmpli by William Barry-, do. 1904, and other brief Li' 
by W. Lockhart, do. 1.S91 ; H. H. Hutton, do. ls;»l; Wilfrid 
Meynell, do., ii.d. US.s:]. liieHtimablo .lUi of detail 

on the Anglican period are bis Letters and C ijumdeiiee, od. 

c Mozley, 2 vols., do, l.VJl ; see also ViaUritadtons chieili/ in 
the Jiarlp JUstory of Cardinal Memnaii, by his brother F. W. 
Newman, do. isbl. Other works which may be cousullisl are 
E. S. Purcell, Life vf Cardinal Marmimj, 2 vols., ilo. is»h ; 
H. P. Liddon, Infe of Kdruard Hourerie J'usey, 4 vols., do. 
1893-97; T. Mozley, JieiniaiscenciH, chiefly vf Oriel ('olleii'r 
and the Oxford Mone.inent, 2 vols., do. 1882'; Letters of the Her. 
J. n. Mezley, ed. Amie Mozley, do. 188f); J. T. Coleridge. 
Meirwir of John Kehie, do. I8(t9 ; Walter Lock, John Kehle, 
do. 1893; R. W. Church, 'I'he Oxford Morenumt, do. 1H91, 
Occasional Capers, do, 1897 ; C. Kegati Paul, JJioirraphical 
Sketches, do. 1883; E. A. Abbott. The Amilienn Career of 
Cardhuil Jfeu'vian, 2 vols., do. I.s92; R. H. Hutton, L.-^.'utvs o'n 
Sorne MoiL-m (luides of Lnolish Thauijht in Matters of Faith, 
do. 1887 ; J. A. Fronde, Short Stadies on Great Sahjects, iv.* 
do. 1883; John Morley, 4th ser., do. 1908; Aiilan 

Gasoiiet, Lard Acton and his Circle, do. 1901!; Percy Fitz- 
(rerald, Fifty Years of Catholic IAfe and Social Frogress,2\'o\s., 
do. 1901 ; Letters of Archlnshop Ullathon ' W. 

Sanday, Fajlaiid’s Debt to Aeumian, do. 1892; C. Sarolea, 
Cardinal Hemnan and his Jnjhience on Ileii<jiov 4 i Life and 
ThinaiUt, do. 190s; P. Thureau-Daiigin, La Renaissance 
catholujue : Newman e( le moitoemeat d.'Oxford, Paris, ].S99; 
Henri Br^mond, Newman . Le Dfveloppement du doame 
chrHien, Fsychologie de la Foi, Fssai de. hiopraphie psycho- 
logiipie, 3 voN., do. 190.^-00, Kng. tr., The Mystery of Narman, 
London, 1907 ; W. J. Williams, Newman, Rascal, Lo 
the Catholic Church, do. 190(1; L. E. Gates, Three St. 
Literature, New York, 1899; W. J. Dawson, Makers of 
English Prose, do. T.IOO. Jo.seph Rickaby has published an 
Index to the Works of John Henry Cardimii Newman, London, 
A. 1. DU l\ COLKMAN. 


but also to convey their iiner tinil esoleric, mean¬ 
ings to the human under.sl.atuiing. Tlie fuiula- 
mental purpose of religion and science is tlu! same 
—namely, the diseovery of trutli. No eonllictever 
existed between true religion ami real science ; tlu; 
only eontlict was between contending dognuitists. 
Truth does not produce (Minllict. 

New Thought holds that, mind i« the dominant 
power in man, ami that, his life and personality 
are the sum total of his thought.s, ft would em¬ 
ploy the law.s of modern n.sychology in the mental 
develonment of man tinu the creation of jiroper 
mental states for bodily health, intellectual ami 
juoral etlieieney. It lays emphasis on the value of 
constructive thinking. Thought is the helmsman 
that every man obeys. Thought determines ehar- 
aeter; thouglit is character. The (Hinscious mind 
suj)])lies ideals ; the subconscious brings them into 
ex]ires8ion. Every thought sent fortli attracts 
like thoughts, whctlier good or had ; thi.s law is as 
certain as the law of gravitation. 

It sees every man as a divine soul, hence it recog¬ 
nizes limitlesH possibilities within him. TJie jiiir- 
pose of true religion is to call the tlivine (jualities 
of man into expression. It atlvo(!ate.s a religion 
for to-day, and recognizes character as the only 
as.set that man can tairry into another state of 
existence. It sees in liod and man tlie same attri- 


butes; otherwise man could form no comprehon- 
NEW MOON.—See Calendar. sion of God. ‘Man is a rnierocosin oi God.’ 


NEW TESTAMENT.—See liiiiLE. 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MUHAMMAD¬ 
ANISM.— See Old and New Testaments in 
Muiiamm adanlsm. 

NEW THOUGHT.—NewThought, sometimes 
known as ‘ progressive philosophy,’ has been defined 
as ‘the hitest product of growing mind’ (C. It. 
Larson, Eternal Eropre.ss Marjazivo, Feb. IPI‘2, 
p. 13), and as ‘ an attitude of mind and not a cult’ 
(W. \V, Atkifison, in the New Thought Magazine). 
Neithtu- definition is complete. 

I. Principles.—Some of tlie underlying principle.s 
of New Thought are the following : the existence 
of an Omni present (xod—a God immanent in nature ; 
universal lift;, intelligence, and energy, umlerJying 
and jiervading the universe, linding explosion in 
every created entity, colouring the rose, mouiding 
the leaf, painting tlie sunset, elotliing the grass 
with beauty, teacYiing the bird its song, reacliing 
Its culmination in man and revealing to him Iiis 
own individuality and the consciousness of his own 
divine soul; the reign of universal law—the law of 
cause and etlec-t; tind that this law is as inexorable 


Accepting the fundamental unity of creation, it 
recognizes a kinship between man and every 
created entity, and that unity as the only founda¬ 
tion for the brotherhood of man. Wlien tlie con¬ 
ception of this unity embraces our whole being, 
then and then only are we free. 

Kealizing (iod as omnipresent, indwelling in 
nian, it finds no place for intermeiliaries. If God 
is indwelling in man, there is no occasion for a 
vicarious atonement to restore His lost relationship. 
Man’s only seiiaration was in thought, only an 
illusion of theology, an invention of the Church to 
make a place for intermediaries. Man having his 
origin in the lowest forms of animal life, his course 
lias been steadily upward, until lie now stands at 
tbesummitof creation, cajiableof abstract thought, 
con.HciouB of his own divine qualities. His only fall 
was upward. 

‘ If the sole Divinity of desus is denied, the 
Divinity of all men is aflinned ’ (S. D. Kirkham, 
Ministry of Eextuty). While the Christian religion 
would bring God down to man. New Thought 
would lift man up to God, i.e. to the eousciousness 
of his own tlivinity. 

Ah the Christian creeds—Roman Cat holic, Greek 
Catholic, and all the Protestant branclies—rest on 


in the mental and sjuritual world as in the physi¬ 
cal univer.se ; that thoughts are forces, and under 
this law every thought planted in the subconscious 
is expressed in tiie life and personality of the indi¬ 
vidual ; ‘wliatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap ’ ((ial 6^); the identity of the individual 


the allegory of Eden related in Genesis, they must 
either stand or fail by the eonstruction which their 
theology has placed thereon. It i.s inconceivable 
that God would condemn the race for one act of 
their common ancestor, when that act was a step 
upward in the evolution of man- an effort to rise 
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above the animal and become man. According to 
Gn 3“, the serpent said to Eve : ‘ God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good 
and evil.’ Was it wrong for man to become wise? 
According to theology, God put a ban on know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, and manifested intense jealousy 
over man l>ecoming like Himself, To-day we 
would not seriously regard a religion that did not 
urge man to become like God. 

Adam and Eve ate and they became wise ; they 
knew good and evil. Was there a jienalty ? Yes ; 
every progressive step has its penalty. Adam and 
Eve as animals were happy only as the animal is 
hajipy. They had only [fliysical desires ; no worries 
fretted their lives ; they could not sin ; they were 
strangers to remorse. As man and woman, know 
ing good and evil, they could sin ; they could feel 
the sting of remorse, and must thereafter pay the 
penalties of sin. 

New Thought is not a system of thought, for, 
when thought is moulded into a system, it ceases 
to grow, and is not therefore new. The term can 
be employed only lo convey the idea of growing 
thouglit. Man applies thought to the truths that 
enter into his consciousness, he gains new and 
enlarged conceptions, his mind expands, and his 
resultant thought is new. Every religion or philo¬ 
sophy is the f)roduct of human thought. When 
mind develops and expands, religions and philo¬ 
sophies must likewise expand. Unless a religion 
or philosophy is based on universal principles, 
when mina expands beyond its circle, it must fall. 
When HO based, mind cannot pass its boundaries, 
however far it may soar, for thought cannot tran¬ 
scend inlinity. H(!re is tlni test between temporal 
and enduring religions. Until the world worships 
a universal God, we can never have a universal 
religion ; we can never have a universal religion so 
long as we wnir.ship a distant (iod. Until we have 
a universal religion, we can never have universal 
peace or the hrotherliood of man. 

The greatest gift from God to man is a growing 
mind. Were our ideas fixed and changeless, life 
would become intolerable. It is the new concep¬ 
tion that thrills the soul and broadens the under¬ 
standing. In the search for truth each discovery 
becomes a cause, a starting-point for the discovery 
of more truth. The discovery of every law of 
nature is a forerunner of a more universal law. 
Each step toward.s the infinite reveals new light. 
Our last thought may he our best, but not our 
ultimate, thought. 

Science in its hroade.st aspect is a search for the 
knowledge of (Jod. Ifecause its fundamental idea 
is a search for truth success has rewarde<l its 
cllorts. 'I’o gain higher conceptions of the basic 
laws of the universe is the real work of man. As 
man grow.s into a closer intimacy with nature, he 
enters a richer field of experience, he gains a wider 
s{»iritual vision, he realizes his oneness with uni- 
vor.sal life. New' Thought means spiritual and 
mental growth, constant and eternal progre.ss. 
liecoLmizing divine qualities in man, it sets no 
bourius to the soul’s progress. 

New Thought does nut teach the moral depravity 
of man. Such thoughts demoralize and w'eaken 
the individual. What we sow in the subconscious 
is reproduced in the life expression and personality. 
Modern psychology is believed to be rapidly 
undermining many theological fallacies. Miracles 
in the accepted sense New' Thought does not con¬ 
ceive as po.ssible in a universe of law. The only 
miracles are phenomena not under.stood, but never¬ 
theless the result of law. Tt applies the pragmatic 
test to every religion and philosophy. Are you 
true ? What do you give to man to carry to his 
daily tasks? 


New Thought is not favourably impressed with 
the idea of a special revelation through a book or 
certain favoured individuals. Men of this age, 
becoming more and more intellectual and dis¬ 
criminating, will not accept a revealed religion 
from a book whose authorship and date of produc¬ 
tion are unknown, according to the voice of modern 
scholarship. God never spake to man, but through 
man, for man is a part of God. Through man He 
finds expression as He does in the rose and bird, 
only in the rose and bird He manifests in lower 
octaves. The essence of the soul, as of Clie uni¬ 
verse, is unity. The hook of Nature is always an 
open volume, and from its pages we may read 
God’s thoughts and secrets. He whose ear is 
attuned to Nature constantly hears her divine and 
peaceful melodies. The rocks and trees and running 
brooks teach profounder lessons than were ever 
rend in books or taught by man to man. fn the 
hook of Nature we catch glimpses of eternal 
beauty, harmony, infinite power, universal order, 
abiding and constant love. 

New Thought is a progressive idealism, viewing 
the visible universe as the expression of cosmic 
mind and all created entities as tlie result of divine 
ideals. The starting-point of all things is in 
thought-images; mind expresses itself in matter. 
Absolute idealism or Christian Science denies the 
existence of matter, holding that nothing exists 
hut the ideal. Here is the line of divergence 
between the two philosophies. The idealism of 
New Thought is progressive, because all healthful 
ideals change as man gains new visions of the 
truth. 

New Thought proclaims a robust individualism. 
The indivi<lual is the unit from which all greatness 
springs. Man is groat only as he is individualistic, 
only as he follows his own path. ’I’lie individual 
ranks above all institutions. All masters of 
thouglit have taught this truth. Human thought 
created every institution, and no institution is 
greater than its creator. J esus spoke to individuals 
and not to institutions; neither did He found an 
institution. 

New Thought recognizes no authority save the 
voice of the soul speaking to each individual. 
Every soul can interpret aright the oracles of 
truth. The assumption of authority, it is held, marks 
the decline of religion and stifles every spiritual 
impulse. When man has found the light within, 
he consults no authority how he shall worship God. 
As the adherents of New 'rhought conceive of God 
ns omnipresent and hence indwelling in man, their 
idea of prayer differs from that of those w ho hold 
the duniistic conception. The dualist prays to an 
absentee God, the others to the God within. True 
prayer is not debasing the soul in the presence of 
divinity; it is lifting the soul up ; it is bringing 
the conscious mind into touch with the universal 
mind ; it is lifting the soul into an atmosphere 
where one feels the glow, the beauty, and liarmony 
of the divine presence, and the play of vibrations 
from the source of eternal truth. 

New Tliought presents two ideas as supremely 
fundamental and important in man’s development: 
(I) that he is a divine soul, and hence has within 
himself unlimited potentialities, slumbering per¬ 
haps and waiting to be called into expression ; 
and (2) that he is under the dominion of universal 
law—the law of cause and effect; that ho is 
punished by every wrong and rewarded by every 
virtue. Until we grasp the true signifliranco of 
these truths, we shall never find a true religion or 
the pathway of spiritual progress. Tliis philosophy 
conceives of evil as only a misdirected en(n-gy. All 
forces are good ; only as they are misdirected do 
they produce harm. Evil has been unduly exalted 
and good unreasonably minimized. The Church 
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created an imaginary Satan, and at the same tinn 
emphasized man’s weakness and inability to resis 
him. True teaching exalts the good and rejdacei 
negative with constructive thouglils. To teacf 
man to come into the conscious realization of th 
divinity within, tlie unity of God and man, so tha: 
out of the sublimity of his own soul he can sa; 
with the Gentle Seer of Galilee, ‘ The Father and 
are One,’ is the supreme voice and meaning o 
New Thought. 

Litkraturk.— A. L. Allen, The Message of New Thoughi 
London, 1914 ; J. Allen, The Path tu PrcHperitj/, New York 
1907, 'J'he IVag of Peace, do. 1D07 ; E. H. Anderson, i^jfycAica 
Development and Philosophy of the New Thovghl'^, Toledo, O., 
1901; W. W. Atkinson, Law of the New Thought, Chicago^ 
1902; R. W. Emerson, Essay on Nature, Boston, IS.*)! ; J 
Fair. The New Life, 4 vola., Philadelphia, 1908; E. W 
Hopkins, The Science of New Thought, Bristol, Conn., 1904 
S. r>. Kirkham, The Ministry of Beauty, New Y^ork, 1907; B 
MacLelland, Prosperity through Thought Force, Holyoki 
Mass., 1907; C. B. Patterson, Dominion and Power, Ne 
York, 1901 ; T. T. Troward, Edinburgh Lectures on Mentai 
Science, do. 1910; J. W. Winkley, First Lessons in the New 
Thought, Boston, 1904; H. A. Youtz, art. ‘New Thoujfht,’ in 
Schafl-llerrog. ABEL LEIGHTON AlLKN. 

NEW YEAR.— See Festivals and Fasts. 
NEW ZEALAND.— See Australasia, 1’oly 

NESIA. 

NICARAGUANS.—See Central America 
Mexicans. 

NICOBARS.— I. The country and the people, 
—I'he Nicohars are a grouj) of iiiuetoen i.sland.s in 
the Hay of Bengal, twelve of which are inhabited, 
at tlie southern extremity of the long string oi 
island.s, stretching between Burma and Sumatra, 
usually called the Andamans and Nicobar.s (.see 
Andamans). The name implies ‘the land of the 
naked,’ by which the islands have been known to 
travel and commerce for many centuries, as they 
lie in the direct sea route from west to east. The 
people are nob, however, really naked, though they 
wear very little clothing owdng to the lioat of the 
climate. 

The Nicobarese are not divisible into tribes, and 
what dill’erences are observable among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the several islands may he safely referre<l 
to habitat and the physical dilliculties of com¬ 
munication between the islands. 

By language, phyBique, and tradition they belong, iio'doubt, 
to the general Indo-Chinese race of the Earthest East, and came 
into their present home long ago from the south-eaBt corner of 
Asia. Throughout the ages, from the days of the geographer 
Ptolemy onwards, they have been known for the s-ame charuoter- 
istics—want of clothing In the men, short petticoats for the 
women, possession of coco-nuts, betel, and anihergris, manufac¬ 
tures in cane and bamboo, eagerness to trade for iron with 
I)assing vessels, communication with strangers by canoes, isola¬ 
tion from the world except for passing 8hij)8—that is, as having 
the same civilization and the same habits as distinguish tiieiu 
at the present day. In this view a study of them is of great 
ethnological value, as, owing to their consistent isolation from 
the earliest times, It must be to their habits that we should look 
for an explanation of those of the great general group of man¬ 
kind to which they belong. The same observation is true of 
their speech, which clearly belongs to that group of tongues 
now represented by the Mon language of Pegu and Annum and 
the Khmer language of Cambodia among civilized peoples and 
by the dialects of a number of uncivilized tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula and Indo-China. The isolation of the speakerHof the 
Nicobarese dialects, and the small admixture of fofdign tongues 
to be found in them, render them a probably true basis for the 
philology of the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 

The Nicobarese are not savages, and apparently 
have not been so at any time in the long period 
during which they have been reported on by Indian, 
Greek, Arab, and Chinese traders. ’J’hey are a 
fine, strong race with idle habits, as they live in 
what is to them a land of plenty with a hot ener¬ 
vating climate. Their great standby is the coco¬ 
nut, which supplies food and drink and many other 
wants both of themselves and of their domestic 
animals, and, by means of trade and barter, every 


foreign luxury that they desire, includinj' rice, 
cotton clothing, and metal ornaments. Though 
they will not cultivate rice becauHc they cun import 
it, they are cajiabie fruit gardeners. They are 
well housed, and their villages are carefully arranged 
and often kept extraordinarily clean. They can 
manufacture, in wood, iron, cane, and pottery, 
most of the articles which they require for domestic 
use, importing the rest, and they are good canoe- 
builders. They have a definite s^’-stem of trade, 
both internal and external, though they do not 
use money, but employ coco nuts as their currency, 
in th© use of which they have created for themselves 
a ready and quick-witted method of valuation. 
Everything is estimated in pairs of coco nuts, even 
foreign money, and, with the aid of an ingenious 
and intelligent system of reckoning hy .s(“<ires, they 
can <!ount and tally ac*(!urately up to very large 
numbers. They reckon tin>e by the moon (lunar 
month.s) and by the monsoon or liulf-yearly season, 
never by tlie year, witJi considerable accuracy by 
means of intercalary nights ami rough calendars 
notched on wood. The distance.s betM’een the 
islands have made them study the stars and winds 
to a limited extent, and turned them intoexjierUs 
in the feeling of direction, and, as among other 
Far Eastern peoples, the points of the compass are 
Ihorouglily understood and constantly in mind. 
They are natural linguists, and pick up readily, in 
‘ pigeon’ fashion, any tongue that they come across 
in business or trade. In this way they got on 
formerly in Portuguese, Danish, (>erman, and 
Englisli, and in early times in Malay and Chinese. 
Nowadays English, Burmese, Hindustani, and 
some Tamil are their chief foreign ai^juirements. 
I’lieir own language, though unwritten, is a re¬ 
markable product of the human mind. It is a 
highly developed analyti(‘.al language with a strong 
resemblance in grammatical structure to English. 
It bears every sign of a very long continuous 
growth both of syntax and of etymology, and is 
clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence eon- 
itanLly api>lied in its development. The lust ob¬ 
servation Hum.s up the iiiental powers of the Nico¬ 
barese, 'J'hough arrested as to develojiment in the 
stage of half-civilization, they are up to that point 
a clearly intelligent peojile. 

Taken os a whole, the Nicobarese, though for a 
long time they were callous wreckers and pirates 
and then very cruel, and though they show great 
vant of feeling in their ‘devil munJer.s’—a form 
»f fiublio execution of undesirables—are a quiet, 
;ood-natured, inolibnsive people, iionest, truthful, 
riendly, helpful, jadite, extremely hospitable to- 
ards each other, and not qnarrclKome, By in- 
ination they are friendly and hospitable towards 
and not dangerous to foreigners, though in places 
u.si)iciou8 of them, and tiien surly. They are 
lindly to children, the aged, and those in trouble, 
ven when foreigners, respectful and kindly to 
vomen, the wife being a help, not a slave, and 
eferential towards elders. They are conservative 
•nd bound down by custom in all things, though 
apable of change of habits on occasion. 

The Nicobarese are given to drink from home- 
lade coco-nut toddy and any foreign liquor that 
[ley can get. Their great pastime is feasting, not 
rily on every ‘religious’ pretext that presents 
tself, but also by way of family conviviality, 
"bey are musical, and sing clearly and well in 
nison. The social emotions are bigbly developed, 
md domestic trouble will on occasion Icail to suicide. 
The family system is patriarclial, and xvhat govern¬ 
ment exists is extremely deiiKs-ralic in character. 
They are kept perpetually poor by the custom of 
destroying all iiersonally acijuired property at death 
and dividing etjually all real jiroperty among sons, 
daughters getting a share on marriage. Girls are 
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free to marry whom they wish, subject to such | 
pressure as the possession* of means on the part of 
suitors nat urally ].i(jdnces. 

2. Religion.— (/"O IIt ^furical nsjwrt .—It will be 
observed that the .st udy of the religion of such a 
people as this, small tlmogh their numbers may be 
—only some tioOO— is something more than meridy 
interesting, as it may lead to an exi>lanation of 
much tliat is to be found in the customs and 
idea.s of their congeners on the neighbouring con¬ 
tinent, and of the more numerous an<l civili/.cMl 
i.slanders of the Malay Andiij)elago, who have long 
been HuhjocUal to a close contact with the outer 
world. 

EBjtt'ciiilly will tlie Htiid.y be found informiuK, becauHe, unlike 
the r^uHe of Lbe AodLirtiiiiiH, there 1 h aw lotiji a history of European 
ooeiipation, ehielly by iniBHioiiarieB, as exists of any other 
land in the Kastern seas. In the 10th cent. <;ame the I'ortu- 
(foese. Kre/icli JesnitH were tlK.re in the 17th and early ISth 
eeidurieH. In the latter half of the IHth cent. l*r<jtestatd. Uaries 
from Trarupiehar tried their irdliione.e on the people hy me.ariH 
of a Moravian (llerrnhut.er) mission, whieli lasted after a 
fashion till 1H04. 'Phen French Jesuits Buce.eeded aKain, only 
to disappear in 184(1. These inissionary etlorts were aeeoin- 
nanied by atleiniits, all more or less feeble, to colonize the 
Islands by Frenchmen, llaneB, and AustriauB until the advent 
of Fn^rlish jiower in tlie islands for political reasons in 1809. 
The climate is a fatal one for Europeans, and every one of the 
re-Hritish efTorl.«, mlHsionary or jtolitical, failed miserably, 
mleed, the lonp story of the Eiiropeuii attemptH to colonize 
and evaii( 4 eli/.e such a land as the Nieohars is u record of the 
extreme of useless Hidferiiuf that merely well-intentioned tm- 
thusiasm und heroism can inflict if they he not combined with 
practical knowled'.,>-c and a proiier eijnipnient. |{i‘\ond leaving 
behind it a valiialilc and coiitinuoiiH serieH of records of all 
kinds about Lhi? country and the jieople, a few religious terms 
of European origin, such as pater for sorcerer, and Dena (also 
/fees) for find, alreinli degraded, an into a plainly anthro- 

poinorptiie chief of the siiirits to he feared, a few perBonal 
names of ('hristiaii origin, and a folk-tale here and there satur¬ 
ated with Fnropean Ideas, all the missionary «-lTort of JUO years 
has had no elTcct whati’ver on the religion of lids old and most 
coiiHorvative jieoiile. (iiie of tlie moat noteworthy fuctfl about 
them IB that, in spile of everytliing, their religion has rcinuined 
the same throughout the ages. 

{b) Animistir fontc 'I'lic imligcnou.8 religion of 
tliiH .semi-ffi vilizcd people in tin umii.sgui.scd jtnimi.'sfti, 
and all tbeir vtuy frerpiciit and elaborate eere- 
inonieH juid festivalH are aimed at exorcizing and 
Hearing Hjiiritis—‘devils,’ jis they have learned to 
call them frojfj the miH.sionarie.s, the term ‘ devil ’ 
being often quaintly transferred from the spirit 
itself to the sjiirit-scarer. Fear of spirits and 

f (hosts {itui) is the guide to all ceremonies, ami the 
ife of the jieople is very largely tiiken up with 
spirit-scaring and spirit-controlling ceremonies and 
fea.sts of all kinds. Tliey arc usually held at 
night, and, whether directly religiou.s or merely 
convivial, secnti all to have an origin in the over¬ 
mastering fear of spirits that posso.sses the Nieo- 
harest!. It has so far jiroved ineradicable, and all 
the C-hristian missionary eli'ort so long applied has 
had no appi tadable etlecl on it. The one outcome 
of the religion of jiolitical imjiort is the ceremonial 
nnirder of one of themselves for grave olliuices 
jigainst t he community -e.g., for murder, hsihitual 
theft, or iinhlu! finiufyance. Such an offender is 
regardeil as ‘ [lossossed,’ and is by a sort of lynch 
lavs’ formally juit to death with great cruelty. 
This, the ‘di’vil murder’ of the Nicobars, is now 
being gradually jmt down. 

Witches and, of course, witch-finders abound. 

It follows that, the mind of the Nicoharese is 
largely octaijiied with superstitions, which extend 
to the aiice.'itors, the sun, and the moon. The 
funeral ecremoiiies show that human shadows are 
the visible signs of the spirits of the liviim, and on 
(’!ar Nicobar there is a special ceremony for ‘feed¬ 
ing shadows. ’ lOvery one’s fortune and .sicknes.s are 
Hpirit-tuiused or witch-caused, and the remedy in 
every case is special exorcism hy means of the 
ineniuann (shaman, or doctor-priest), or by general j 
exoredsm jierformed privately. Of the latter class 
of remedy is a libation poured out always before j 


drinking and at spirit-fea.st.s. Lucky and unlmdcy 
action.s and conrlitions abound, of whicJi a quaint 
iiist;i.iif;e may be quoted : it is lucky to get a i>reg- 
nant woman and lier husband to plant seed in a 
garden. Uneven iiumber.s are unlucky, and no 
otliers are allowed at funerals. 

3- Religious influence. — (rt) On art. —The super¬ 
stitious and animistic beliefs of the Nicoharese 
exf)I}i.in a goo<l many articles to be seen promi¬ 
nently in their honse.s and villages. Such !irc 
the kenta, whicii (*onsist of paintings, sketches 
punctured on areca-nut .sjiathe screens, or carvings 
on boards. They refiresent all sorts of objects, 
such as liuts, tretis, birds, domestic animats, men 
and women, ship.s and canoe.s, crocodiles and fish, 
including the merman and mermaid, sun, moon, 
and soon. Den.se, i.r. God, in the degraded form 
of a c.lii(‘f of tin* spirits, is frequently represented 
in soiiMiof the islands as a man in quaint Kuropean 
garb, with a wine-glass in his hand, surrounded hy 
various weai»on8, imjikiinents, or articles in daily 
use, inclmling a mat, a table, chairs, decanters, 
watch, teJescope, and boatswain’s whistle. AH 
this .sliows rhat the people regard him as a Euro- 
j)Oan spirit embodied in a .sliiji’s captain, IIm; mo.st 
powerlnl liuman lieing of their acquaintance, 
'I'he oltjcct of the henta is to gratify the good 
sjiirits {'nri.-kd) and frighten away the bad spirits 
(‘devils,’ itvi-pot). 

A development of tlic henta is Xhekareau, the most prominent 
in niaiij' .Nii'oli.'ire.se houses. ’J'his is a human fij'ure in a 
MireaU'iiinp: attitude, often of life size and armed with a 
Hjiear, which Ih made in times of sickness under the orders of a 
me til liana, vj'WXi the object of discoveriiifr or frifrhteriinp away 
tlie bad spirits that have caused the sickness. If the patient 
recovers, the ima^je is regarded with favour, and retained 
for future services: if he die.s, it is thrown into the jungle. 
Other common carvings are a ladder (halak) for the use of the 
vu'nliiana'H spirit, to climb up und discover wbetlier the sjiiritof 
sickness Is in the air, and a canoe or ship to cnalile his spirit to 
search for the evil one among neighbouring villages or island.s. 
.Similarly lisli, birds, anirnaJs, Ronietirnes with liuman faces, are 
carved in order to invoke the assistance and good vs ill of llieir 
spirits in helping the menluana l,o discover tlio wherealmuts 
of offending spirits, and so to alarm them that they will nut 
repeat their visits. 

(b) On fetidiuds. —'J'be spirit-feast, is a family 
(including the friond.s) general exorci.sin with the 
aid of the mevJnana, rulibed over with oil. Ins face 
juuTited red, and worked u]i to an e<rstasy by drink 
and his mysteries. 11 is business is to catch the 
iit'i, or spirit of harm, after ii struggle, and put it, 
into a small decorated model of a lioat, which is 
towed far out to sea. In cases where spirits have 
caii.sed .sicknes.H, or wlien; they might damage a 
new hut, they are caught and put out to sea in 
special cages jilaced on sjiecial rafts. This appar¬ 
ently harmless ceremony leads, however, to the 
most serious, and in some cases comic, quarrels of 
the people. Should the raft land at acoa.st village, 
the spirit of evil is transferred tliereto, and at once 
a sudden attack is organized on the offending and 
unsuspecting village that has let it loose. This 
att;ick is ceremonial in its nature, though severe, 
and must be conducted Avith special quarter-staves 
until .some heads and limbs are broken, M'lmn bulb 
8i<les fraternize and wind up with a joint jollifi¬ 
cation. 

{<;) On ensto^ns .—In fact, the main-spring of all 
the religious ceremonies of the Nicobarese is the 
controlling or scaring of spirits. They pass their 
lives in dread of the sjiirils, chiefly of the dead, 
and the effort to overcome them is seen most 
clearly in the various ceremonies connected with 
death. The (mstoms in the northern and southern 
islands are distinct, but everywhere extravagant 
grief is displayed at all deaths for fear of angering 
the ghostsi. Everywhere funeral ceremonies are 
prolonged and elaborate, but all are for the one end 
»>f rendering tlie ghosts harmle.ss, and preventing 
them from leaving the grave. In the south after 
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some time the laneatla feast is held, when the 
skeleton is exhumed, thorouj'hly cleaned, and 
re-interred. In the nortli this feast is represented 
by the ceremony of disinterment of all the recently 
dead at the same time, and the disvesaV ei then 
bones in a corninunaJ ossuary. Jloth these cere- 


islands, and lienee also the practically certMin 
missionary <)ri<,dn of the tale of the (’roation ptc 
valent in Great Nicobar, in which Dense ((.ud) 
appears with Kve and her birth, the loihuldcn 
iimt, and the \eu^v\.aUo\\. 

„ _ i L.vniK\Tv;uK.—T \uh ts \arKi-\y inixed v\p wllib that ot Un- 

tnoxvies have the ohieet oi maVme the tA\oHts\ \ua to\\ow'\i\\; woT\e» wm 

fiarmless _ in llic nnp ensp hv dpnrivimr fl.p boilips “‘“Paraicly codsviIuhI wuh ).ruiU,, ispeeiaU> as many of v'.uiu 

r iV • Vi' Ot I'rivin,^ tlie f»OUies valuable bibli(>jjra}>tiit-al notues in several lal)Klla^:(S.• 

of all their flesh, and in the other by mixing them R. C. Temple, Cr/unw «/ India, iil., ‘The Andaman and 
all up together. As with the primitive Andama-| Nicobar islands,’ Caicutia, ukci, mi xix. f.iitt., repubiisiied, 

T\ftSP if- iw flip TPPPotiv dpnd wVm p<tn do mnvif lii.rm Provincial Scrim, ‘Andaman and Nnoliar Islands, 

nese. It, IS VUe recently aeau Who (..mao most, harm ‘Andaman and Su-obar islands’; .SVbctu.nn 

to the living. Tor the disposal oI the bodies Ol \ fromthc llccurdsojthci.occrmi^nl o/ l i>diit,iM.\\x\\\A'.\>.\cnlXu., 
higldy revered personages t\\ere are special cere- '' 
monii^s everywhere. This is interesting as a dis¬ 
tinctly Indo-Chinese custom. 

{d) Tabu .—Connected with the death ceremonies 
especially there is a wide custom of tabu, which 
may be light or serious in its consequences, as it 
is a sort of privately imposed self-uenying ordi- i 
nance as to what sliall be tabued from use in the 
way of food or drink. In the case of those entitled 
(‘dainty,’ ‘fastidious’) it amounts to an 
embryonic asceticism. There is, of course, a great 
deal of pretimce about observing self-imposed but 
highly in(!onv(.'nient funeral tabus, and many 
amusing stories are told of the way.s and means 
adopted of avoiding them. Once the idea was 
started, how’ever, tahii has been extended in all 
directions, until it has all’ected the form of huts in 
villages, and conlinod certain industries to loi^ali- 
ties, such as the making of pottery to Clunyra 
Island, shell-lime to certain other islands, and hsh 
traps to I’Jaiicowry Harbour in the rainy sea.smi. 

It has greatly atVected the nomenclature of the , 

T)eo))le, as the'names of the dead may not be used 
again by relatives and friends for a whole genera¬ 
tion, arid, since personal names arc always words 
in common use in tlic language, these words are 
also avoided—so much so, indeed, as to allect the 
dialects of villages from time to time. 

(<j) TviiCsts find riorucc.?.—The 'uiodiKiTKi is a sha¬ 
man or doctor-priest of the sort that is common to 
many half-civili/ful peoples, hut there is au intereHt- 
ing variety of him at Car Nicobar in the mafai, or 
novice, the name actually meaning one undergoing 
sacerdotal instruction. Any one wlio feels himselt 
inspired may become a taajai, but he does not 
necessarily pass on to the stage of wcn/i7onn. 

The ordinary cause of hecoming a infifa.% is recovery 
from severe illness, and the life is that of comfort¬ 
able, well-fed idleness--a condition which has 
caused imposture in some cases. The use ol the 
7)011111 to the public is to cure the sick by toucli. 

It need hardly he said that in the circumstances 
the medicine of the Nicoharese is almost wholly 
exorcism and belongs to the domain of supiusti- 
tion. The N icobarcse ‘ doctor ’ cures by a smrilual 
fight with the sjdrit which has possessed the sick 
man, and includes conjuring tricKs in his praidice, 
in order to iiress damaging articles, like pigs teeth, 
stones, etc., out of the patient’s body. here is no 
idea of surgery. . . . • 

4 . Folk-tales.—Tales of origin—in this 
from a man and a dog—and tlie like, told in a 
ierkv. disjointed fashion, the Nicoharese sliare 
with many parts of the civilized and 
world (Tiowra Island is their holy land, the 
cradle of the race where the men are all wizards— 
a belief that the inhabitants tliereof have turned 
to good account for keeping the control of the 
internal trade chicdly in their own hands But one 
must be careful with Nicoharese folk-tales, as the 
people have proved themselves to be receptive of 
ForeV Btorie^s and to be fond of 
a purely native dress (see Census oj 
iU: Report, ‘ The Andaman and Nicobar^lslands^, 

p. 230). Hence the presence in some^ 

of creatures which 


___ of their tales 

ariT not indigenous in the 


1S7U (valual)le IjlblKturaiihy) , F. A. de Roeystoi ff, Vwalntlary 
ojf the Dialects spoken in the iMcohnr ami Andninixn Islands, do. 

1871* (referencea Vrenoh, Daiiiali, C'.eruiaii\ />iVf. i;/ the h ancowry 

ZluiZ^ct, do. 1S84 (rffiTem-en U> I'aiiisli iMirks). 

All the above are Oovcrmiienl o( Imtia publicatiotis. See 
also W. Dampier, ^'ew \’iiyaiie nmnd the. World, boiidoii, 

101)7 ; E. Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India ami China by 
two Mohammedan Travellers, do. r.S:! ; Leitres hdifinntes, xi., 
ToiilouMf, 1810; F. Maurer, Dir h'lkobarrn, Ihrlin, 1807 (valu- 
able biblioj;rttpbv, Kn}flinh, Daiiish, (Jenuiui. from 17W'.J LolS03); 

E. H. Man, yi'eobar Poe., London, 1888, Diet, of the Central 

Mcobarese Danguaije, do. 1881).. 

Therti are al«o refereiu'c s iti H. Yule, Iht Lack of Marco 
Polo, Ixmdon, 1871, and in I-Tsing, Travels, ed. E. ('havannes, 
I'ariH, 181)4, and .1. TaliakuHu, O.vtord, 181)0. ArticlcH will bo 
fouml in JItAl, those by E. H. Man btintc very valuable ; m 
Asiulic Kesearches.hy N. Fontan.-i, iii. 118(i2J, G. Hamilton, 
ii. [1801]; in JASD, 1870, by cle Koepstorff; in lA, innny by 
E. H. Man ami R. C. Temple; in Jonm. Ind. Archtpdoao, 
bv CUopard, iii. [1844]; in Journ PhiloL S., by A. J. Ellis, 

18H‘2 ; in .IRAS, Straits Branch, by C. O. Blagrdeu. There 
is a valuable article by W. Svoboda, in AK v. [181)3] 180 fl., 

‘ Bevvohner des Nikoluiren Archipels,’ with culoiired plates and a 
good Continental hihliotcraphy. K. t'. '1’EMl‘LK. 

NICOLAITANS.— This is the name given to 
a sect ment ioned in S(;rii>t nre only in Rev ‘i*-; 
hut the .Jezebel of Thyatira was probably a woman 
I of inlhience within the ])arty, and the i»aragraph 
2'“throws liglit u]>on their tenets and jiractices. 
Outside of Scripture are several allusions, lacking 
in definiteness and leaving many quest,ions un¬ 
answered. IremiMis {adv. llmr. \. 20) reproduces 
the des( ri])tioTi of the Ajiocalypse, and seenis to 
liave had no otlier source of information, hut in 
iii. 11 he adds that tlie Nicolaitaiis antici]»ated 
C'erinthus and were therefore to he classed as a 
‘vulsio (d7r6(7-irarMa) ejns quae falso cognominalur 
Hcicntia.’ Clem<*nt of Alexandria [Strom, ii. 20, 
iii. 4) refers to the sect as immoral, and quotes a 
tradition as to its origin, whicli is adopted by 
Eu.sehius [HE iii. 29) without any suggestion of 
tiie existence, of other account's. 1 ertullian (tidv. 
Marc. i. 29 ) makes similar eliarges ol self-indiilg- 
eiice and lustfulness ; hut his laiignagc eJ.sewhere 
(de rrmsc. liter. 33 ) suggests that the Nicolai tans 
had ceased to exist as a separate sect., while tlie 
name servecl as a convenient descrijttion of the 
morals of .some of the (inostics (cf. ‘ .sunt et iiunc 
alii Nicolaitae ; Caiana Imcresis dieitur’). Such 
other early evidence as is extant is obviously, or 
even conmsscdly, lia.sial ui)on what has already 
been cited ; and the most likely explanation is 
the existence of two entirely independent sects or 
gioup.s—the Nicolaitaiis of the Apocalypse, strugg¬ 
ling unsnccc.ssfully for n hold in the inijiortant 
' centre of Ephesus (Rev 2 '’), hut flourishing in tlie 
conii>arat.ivc .security of Bergamum, the ancient 
ofhcial cajiital of the iirovince, and Thyatira (Rev 
2 ib.’.M iir. )j and a later lihertine Gnostic sect, which 
at the ’beginning of the 3 rd cent, cither justified 
some, of its practices by an aiqieal to the teaching 
ascribed to Nicolaus or because of those practices 
attracted the eondemnation associated with his 
name. , 

I. Origin of the name. — T here are several 
theories a-s to the origin of the title, but not one of 
them is free from difficulty. 

fllThe ea«u;8t and earliest derives the name from that of the 
deacon ‘Nicolas a proselyte of Antiot;)i ' (Ac (V>), about whom 
nothing is certainly known, the numerous legendMhaviripiriHi ti 
In the endeavour to explain his assumed relation to the sect. 
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Clement of Alezendiie (Strom, iii. 4f.) preeervefl a story to the 
effect that the deacon was reproved by the apostles for the 
Jealousy with which he watched over^ his beautiful wife, 
whereupon he offered to jfive her over (intrptyfttv) to any one 
of them who wished to marry her, and himself lived afterwards 
blamelessly. The deacon is further auoted as using the phraae 
wapaxpvoOat rfi trapKi, and the arnVjig-uity of irapaxp^ovat was 
the cause of miHunderstanding. Nicohui used the word in the 
sense of despising or ill-uBirig (Herod. 1. 108, viil. 20, though 
with a different construction; cf. Just. Apol. I. 49); but tne 
sense of misusing hy indulgence (Arist. ap. Plut H. 627 A ; Philo, 

ii. 61) was ansuined hy an Antinomian party in the Ohurch, who 
proceerierl to claim the deacon's sanction and to shelter them¬ 
selves under his name. Epiphanius (adt). Hoer. i. 25)^ivesthe 
story another turn, and represents Nicolas as separating from 
his wife in obedience to tbo counsels of perfection, but after¬ 
wards as breaking down his purpose and returning to her 
again. This conduct he is imfilied to have lustified by esisy 
principles, and thus he ‘ occasioned the founclatlon of the sect 
of the Nirolaitaris.’ Hut nut only is Ejiiphanius a rather late 
witness ; his account Is discredited hy his evident disposition to 
disparage marriage. He reads the sentiments of his own day 
into the practice of a much earlier ajfe. On the whole, what¬ 
ever testimony there la is distinctly in favour of the deacon. 
Eusebius and Hippolytua are not independent, and have no 
original information on the subject, and Theodoret ^Z/<Kr. Fab. 

iii. 1) professedly follows Clement, who defends Nicolas from 
the charges to which his assumed followers were open, thereby 
discrediting his own theory of the origin of their name. Twice 
in the ‘ long ' recension of the Ignatian Epimifg the Nicolaita.n 
is qualified as <//«u5uvvp.ov {,'1'rall. 11, and Philad. 6), and the 
term may have been borrowed from A post. Congt. vi. 8. Thus 
in all probability the assumed connexion of the sect with the 
deacon is but another instance of the tendency to fasten upon 
an ‘apostolic man’ as tbs originator of every early movement 
and cvim as the founder of any important heresy ; but, whilst 
that tendency may throw some light upon the views put forth 
by Clement and Kpiplianius, it does not explain the occurrence 
of the word in the Apocalypse. 

(2) Even Ic.Hs can he said in sufiport of the theory that Nicolas 
is a translation or transliteration of Halaam. It is true that 
the Apiwalypse is a!legori<;al; but the ajipetito of its author for 
symbol was not without limit, and he is not likely to have tried 
to bewilder his readers with a hopeless puzzle in etymology. 
The name of Halaam was already current as typical of cerUuii 
false views and Immoral practices (2 P 2‘5, Jude Firqe Abdth, 
V. 28 f.); and in Hev 2>4r. » comparison is instituted between 
the effects of his teaching and that of the Nicolaitans, hut there 
is no suggestion that the two words are themselves identical in 
meaning. Every attempt to show that NotoAoos is a real 
equivalent to DVy7:;i has failed, and the phrasing of the verses 
does not warrant the supposition that etymological identity 
was Imagined. 

(.'() Another Nicolas than the deacon must in consequence be 
sought as the founder of the immoral party at Pergainuni. 
The name was not uncommon, and exact identification is not 
at present posHible. According to pseudo-Dorotheus, there 
was a Nicolas, bishop of Samaria, who fell into heresy and evil 
ways under the iriflueno© of Simon Magus, and he may have 
given his name to the sect; but pseudo-Horotheus is not only a 
late witnes.s, but for other reasons somewhat untrustworthy. 
The same may be said of pseudo-Altdias, who in his Acta Apost. 
Apoa. introduces us to another Nicolas, wiio is alleged to have 
been converted in bis old age, after a life of indulgence, through 
the persuasion of the apostle Andrew. Had this man professed 
Christianity before his conversion, the circumstancoe would 
have been in fair agreement with the comlitions as set forth in 
the Apocalypse. The rise of a noxious party in a district within 
reacii of the scene of the traditionary labours of Andrew would 
be explained, together with the speedy disappearance of that 
party as a separate Antinomian sect. But in the absence of 
better or confirmatory evidence all that can be said with confl- 
deture is that this Nii.-olas is the sort of man required, and that 
to him or to a name.sake of similar character may be ascrilied 
the mischief wrought in the northern and neighbouring cities 
of Pergamum and Thyatlra, and suppressed with difficulty but 
with success in tlie church of Ephesuir. 

2. Tenets and practices. —Concerninfj the beliefs 
and of these original Nicolaitans there is 

MO other ilirect evidence than is contained in the 
letters to l’er{.(ainuni and Thyatira. That resolves 
itself jiractically into two statements, os to the 
ineaninj.( of which the context is more significant 
than are parallel jthrascs in dilferent connexions. 

( 1 ) The one is the exjilieit comparison with the 
teaching of Balaam (llev in the two particulars 
of sanctioning and even recommending lornication 
and cornprornise with idolatry, with a view ‘to 
cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel,' 
to frustrate tlteir right endeavours, and by cuile 
to bring alKiut their fall. Certain means, in them¬ 
selves bad, were deliberately selected for the ac- 
coiiipliahmentiof an inimman and entirely immoral 
purpose. The specific refereniies are to such verses . 
as Nu 3C* 25*- *; and, though the story of Balaam, | 


as we now have it, has been compiled from several 
sources, and extracts from JE and from P are 
woven into it without complete success in unifying 
the tradition, the writer of the Apocalypse would 
not be perplexed by any such complications, and 
his thought is sufficiently clear. Balaam, a recog¬ 
nized prophet or soothsayer, a man not without 
some knowledge of and reverence for Jahweh, 
counsels Balak to seduce Israel from its allegiance 
to Jahweh, and thereby from the enjoyment of 
His protection, by alluring the people into the 
immoralities associated with the Moabitic or Mid- 
ianitish nature-worship. Similarly the Nicolaitans 
must be considered as loosely connected with 
Christian organizations of their day, and as seeking 
to undermine the godliness of the people by beguil- 
irig them into complicity with idolatry and into a 
radical disregard of the sinfulness of sins of the 
esh. Self-deceived like Balaam, they glossed 
over obvious wickedness and so dressed it up as to 
make it pass ofi‘ more easily with their consciences 
(cf. J. Butler, Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
Oxford, 1896, ii., Sernums, p. 131, § 12); and hence 
the allusion involves the charge of a deliberate 
attempt to impose upon themselves and others in 
moral matters that were confessedly of the first 
importance. That such was their leading charac¬ 
teristic appears also from the changeii imagery of 
the message to the neighbouring church. 

(2) Thesecond statement is implied in this message 
to Thyatira, where it is evident that the difficulty 
was the same, though the OT parallel was found 
in the case of Jezebel (liev 2^, 1 K 21*®), possibly 
because some female in the church had joined the 
movement and become the head and front of the 
oflence. The evil that was violently opposed at 
Ephesus (Kev 2*') was tolerated witn inadeejuate 
ofiposition at Pergamum (2^^-), but at Thyatira does 
not seem even to have been interfered with (2'-“). 
The district was and continued to be notorious for 
its prophetesses, Oriental and Montanist; and it is 
easy to imagine that some Christian woman of 
influence became all'ected by the spirit of the place, 
claimed for herself the gift of prophecy, and pro¬ 
ceeded to use it in the promulgation of views 
elsewhere known as Nicolaitan. The new feature 
in the description of those views is the claim to 
superior knowledge, a natural adjunct to the faith 
of a party led by a professed prophetess—a claim 
to know ‘the deep thing.s of Satan' (2^^). It is 
very unlikely that any traces of incipient Gnosti¬ 
cism in a technical seirso are to be found in that 
phrase, or anytliing beyond the pretension to 
esoteric and privileged knowledge cliuracteristic of 
every exclusive group. ‘Deep things’ is an easy 
expression for any pretender to syiecial intuition to 
use, and entirely neutral in regard to the implica¬ 
tion of Gnostic attachments, St. Paul uses it 
(1 Co 2^") of tlie inscrutable regions where God’s 
jlans for mankind are framed, and in the singular 
‘or the central riches of the wisdom and love of 
God (Ho 11®®, Eph 3'“^'). Man’s heart also has a 
depth (Jth 8^*) that cannot easily be sounded, and 
in nature are recesses into which none but divine 
thought can penetrate. The figure is early and 
common, confined to no class or sect, but the heri¬ 
tage of every tongue, and from its use alone there 
is no need to infer any leaning towards Gnosticism. 
The qualifying phrase ‘of Satan’ is not without 
perplexity. It can hardly be taken literally as 
implying that the Nicolaitans themselves claimed 
a special knowledge of the things of Satan. Ac¬ 
cordingly Hort (cf. Com. in loc.) is disposed to alter 
the generally accepted punctuation, and to connect 
‘ as they say ’ with the words that follow, as though 
the Nicolaitan teachers professed to impose no 
superfinous burden, a contemptuous reference to 
the Jerusalem decree (Ac 16**) being implied by ths 
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appropriation of the obnoxious term jSdpoj, M'hich, 
however, Hort regards as merely a coincidence. 
If the ordinary punctuation be preferred, the 
genitive must be taken as the writer’s own charac¬ 
terization of the ‘ deep things’ ; and by describing 
them as ‘of Satan ’ lie referred aiinj)!y to their 
miscliievous and evil quality or to Satiinic influence 
as tlie onlj" influence powerful enough to enable a 
man to justify sin to his own considence, and did 
not closely relate them with the abominations of 
the local Ophitic worship. That the last-named 
was his purpose has been inferred from the parallel 
between this phrase and the allusion to ‘Satan’s 
throne’ in the message to I’ergamum (Kev 2*“). 
It is true that Pergamum was a centre in Asia of 
the worship of Asclepius, whose symbol was a 
serpent (Pans. ii. xxvii.), which in the Apocalypse 
is the symbol of Satan (12®). Jewish story exidains 
sufliciently the association of the serpent with tlie 
tempter (On 3 ; cf. Rev 12®). At the same time, 
though the worship of Asclepius was in part the 
worship of evil, the serpent seems to have been 
connected with it as a symbol of wisdom and reno¬ 
vation ; and there was certainly no reason for 
singling it out from other Greek or mixed cults for 
special condemnation. To attribute anything to 
Satan is in reality one of our writer’s favourite 
phrases of opprobrium, and it is rare that anything 
more specific is suggested by it. The hostile Jews 
at Smyrna (Rev 2“) and at Philadelphia (3®) are ‘ a 
synagogue of Satan,’ wliere the controlling thought 
in the ascription of the name seems to he the 
paternity of the sin of lying (cf. Jn 8*^). Similarly 
the party in the Asiatic churches was deceived and 
siilf-deceivt'd, and therefore might be conceived as 
under the immediate influence of Satan. I’liey 
boasted of their knowledge of deep things, but 
were actually misled intt> wrong and vicious con¬ 
clusions, as though under the direct guidance of 
Satan. They asserted as Christian freedom a 
personal right which really meant self-indulgence 
and sin ; and the moral confusion might iustly be 
ascribed to the author of all confusion. Tliat the 
[ihrase contains a veiled allusion to the local 
Ophitic mysteries, to the gross rites of the aborigi¬ 
nal paganism, or even to the worship of the 
emi>eror (which, however, seems to have been in¬ 
troduced into Pergamum as early as a.I). 29 ; cf. 
Swete on Rev 2'*''), is an unnecessary suggestion, 
recondite and unctinvincing. 

3 . Alleg-ed relation to apostolic teaching.—The 
theory that identilie.s the Nicolaitans with the 
followers of St. Paul rests upon an unsiihstantial 
basis, constructed chiefly of a few forced parallels 
in phraseology. The leaders of the gTonn in 
Ephesus called themselves apostles (Rev 2^), and one 
of them in Thyatira may have called herself a pro¬ 
phetess (2®®), just as St. Paul occasionally laid stress 
on his apostleship, and perhaps also imj)licitly 
claimed the gift of prophecy. The distinction be¬ 
tween the Jew by race and the Jew by spiritual 
descent is common to both sides, though St. Paul 
uses less vigorous language and is sparing of de¬ 
nunciation. ‘The deep things of God’ (1 Co 2’®) 
and ‘ the deep things of Satan ’ (Rev 2-*) are related 
expressions, but the relation is not that of affilia¬ 
tion in phrase so much as that of independent appro¬ 
priation of a common and current figure. Against 
the Nicolaitans and their allies the principal charge 
was that they taught ‘ to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication ’ (2^*- “). A passage 
in St. Paul’s writings where fornication is author¬ 
ized has yet to be found, and even his teaching 
about sacrificial feasts is closely guarded (1 Co 
Hence altogether the explanation of the Nicolaitans 
as a Pauline group is quite inadmissible. Their 
tenets and practices were generally such as he 
either wholly rejected or in one case cautiously 


3()f) 

permitted in the interest of Christian freedom. 
And, iust a.s the theory that Revelation was ile- 
signed to be a polemic against Pauline Christianity 
has failed toe.stahlish itself as a whole, the included 
plea of the Pauline attachments of the Nicolaitans 
proves without recommendation in fact or even in 
probable conjecture. 

In reality St. Paul, though more given than St. 
John to compromise on non-essentials, would have 
opposed the Nicolaitans with eciual or greater 
vehemence. His own principle, indicated in Gal 6 ® 
and illustrated in detail elsewhere in his letters (cf. 
1 Co 8 ’®), was to contend for whatever w^as central 
in belief or fundamental in jnactice, and to allow 
considerable latitude in regard to whatever did not 
really matter ; but, os soon as anything indifi'erent 
was exalted to the rank of the indisjteusable, it 
met wilii stern opposition. Christian liberty was 
to lie maintained again.st both legal bondage and 
moral laxity ; and yet the Christian ‘ under law' to 
Christ’ (1 Co 9®^) must be guilty of no offence 
against Him or Mis disciples, while admitting no 
rival. In tlie conllicd with Gncco-Homan civiliza¬ 
tion a practical difficulty continually arose in 
deciding how’ far professed Christians could or 
should comply w'itii the social usages of their 
neighhourhood. 'fho public festivals in the Ionian 
cities were the joy and pride of tlie ititizens, and 
the private clubs or gilds met often in sacred 
buildings and ilitersj)ersed sacrificial rites in their 
formal meals. The question was as to what con- 
ce.S 8 ion 8 were legitimate or in the interest of the 
spread of the Cliristian religion and the protec¬ 
tion of its professors from national snsjiicion. The 
Nicolaitans w'cre the extreme jiarty w ho disregarded 
all the safeguards witli w’hich St. rani liad invested 
the law of compromise, and pleaded for a suicidal 
blending of Christian beliefs with idolatrous wor¬ 
ship, of theorcueal Christian morals w'ith sexual 
])raetico of the most immoral kind. St. Paul had 
seen the possibility of these developments in his 
day, and would not have (considered St. John’s 
denunciation of them as unnecessary or too strong. 

4 . Later sects of Nicolaitans.- 'l^heoriginal sect 
of the Nicolaitans was not long-lived (I'ms. JfA' 
iii. 29), though, as has been seen, it attracted the 
attention of several of the Fathers, who spciculated 
as to its origin and the personality of its founder. 
Rut the name, somet imes merely as a term of abuse, 
has been attached to several lat«r groups without 
implying any dependence upon one anotJier or 
upon th(j sectaries in Asia Minor, ’rhere is evi¬ 
dence at the beginning of the 3 rd cent, of the exis¬ 
tence of a Gno.stic sect of immoral Jiahits, called 
therefore Ni(iolaitans (Epipli. JJwr. xxv. ; see also 
pseudo-Tert. adv. 07nn. limr, 1 , and Hipp. //arr. 
vii. 24). Th(?y shared in the worship of the great 
Mother-goddess, the goddess of heaven, and in the 
unbridled prostitution associated therewith ; and, 
tiiough their special object appears to have been 
to prevent the sexual }»ro[)ngation of mankind and 
the consequent perpetuation of evil, their cult 
might fitly lie described as a mixture of idolatry 
and forni(;ation. In the disputes os to the celibacy 
of the clergy again the term was applied to the 
married priests by the opi>onents of clerical 
marriage. It appears to have been first used in 
this connexion by Gardinal Humbert {Cont. Nice- 
tarn, 25), wdio desijrihed the ‘Nicolaitan heresy’ as 
consisting in the justification of clerical marriage ; 
and in that sense it obtained official recognition in 
the canons of the Council of Piacenza (March 
1096). Again, among some of the tendencies that 
preceded the organization of the Friends, the word 
occurs curiously to denote those who u]>held creeds 
and outward ordinances, and exalted the authority 
of the written word above that of personal intuition 
(see C. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 
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Cambridge, 19J2, i. 217 1}.). It wa.s a usage be¬ 
gotten of the doKirf! for a word of reproach rather 
than in tlie workiiign of tlie instinct for Instorical 
continuity ; and in this case, as in the others, the 
pa.ssage in the Ai)ocal ypse may have suggested the 
term but has no real light cast upon it. 

LiTKiiATi'iiK.- Tlif I’.ilrintic refercnrc's, which are really the 
only iiM-iiial authoritii s, are ifiven in the text. Anionjjj the 
froiiiiiH'iiUneH nn lU-vi Iut ion, H. E. Sweta ('/'/if! Apocalypae of 
.S7 ./uhn, hornlon, lltfKJ, tx)!. p. Ixxi tt‘.) and F. J. A. Hort 
(77i^ of Si. Jo/ni, 1 H, do. 15Mis> maybe coriHulled 

with ii»l' antat,M.. See ulsd W. M. Ramsay, T/ie Leilerts to f/ie 
.SV/', /t C'hurein’s, do. I'.mi, ewp. ji. 2I>W ft., ainl A. V. Green, T/ie 
Ep/iesian Canonical Writin/js, do. 1010, e.Kj>. p. 180 ff. 

It. W. Mu.ss. 

NIETZSCHE.—1. Life.—Friedrieh NieUsebe, 
pliilo.soplic.r, }K)et, mystic, and proj)i»et, was bon 
on l.')tl» Oct. 1844, at Kocken, near Liitzen, in tlie 
Prussian jirovinco of Saxony. There is some 
reason to believe that lie was of remote Volisli 
de.s(!cnt; this always gj>.ve biin mucli satisfaction, 
and he was pleased whe.n living in Italy to be 
mistaken ft)r a Pule. On t]»e j)aternal side he 
came, lik«i hbnerson, of a, line of ministers, and his 
rnotlier was a minisUu’s (laughter ; it was a signih- 
cant origin for one who rtunaiiK'd throughout life 
a ju'c.ac luu', thougli not of the gospel that he had 
bet'.n tauglil,. lie came on liotli sides of lu^althy 
and long-livf'd families. His father, however, a 
man of s('nsitivc temperanuuit and [>oetic mind, 
died at t.lu' age of thirty five as a nxsult, appar- 
(Mitly, of injury to the head from a fall ; his 
molii((r, a woman of imieh beauty and vitality, 
wit h a rebelliously liigli sjiirit, resembled Ooetbe’s 
mot her in temperament, and was of the same ago 
of e,ighteen at iier distinguished son’s birth. After 
the father’s death the family removed to Naum- 
burg. Here the child, who grew tall and strong, 
though only Itegimiing to talk at the age of two 
and a half years, was surrounded by exclu.sively 
feminine inlluenc.es. He was a (^uiet, refined, and 
W(dl-bohaved hov, with fair hair and grave dark 
eyes, very f ruthl’ui and very polite, though po.ssess- 
ing a passionate temper which he early learned to 
control, witli no liking for rough games or coarse 
amusements, and a taste for jtoetry and music. 
At Hcluad young Ni('tzs(die was one of the best 
pupils- serious, reserved, pious, and foiul of tlie 
liibl<\ (railed by his s(rho<tlf(>llovvs, over whom he 
exeifed mueh inlliieiice, ‘the little minister’; lie 
excelled in ail suhject.s o.x<^eyt nmthematic.s and 
athleticrs, and was cspecriaily devoted to tlu^ 
classics ; at the same time he became a brilliant 
extcm[>orizer on the piano. At the age of sixteen 
ho obl.aimsl a scholarsliip wliich «;nahled him to 
enter the I’forta School, not far from Naumburg ; 
this i.s a kind of Public Scliool, of exclu.sive charac- 
t«3r, and with a very higli level of di.scijdine and 
scrholarship. 

In IHOl young Nietzsclu! received his first Com¬ 
munion, and, when he left Pforta to proceed to 
Bonn Pniversity, lie olifained a certificate of good 
condmd and industry and special excellence in the 
.subje(rtH of Religion, Cernmn, and Latin. At Ronn 
he entert'd the fiu'ultiesof 'I'heology and Pliilology, 
but, led by his Hellenic tastes, he more and more 
coneentruted on jiliilology, wbieli, also, he ftdt to 
be a needed discijdiue to his own temj>erainent. 
Ritschl and dalm were his teachers. When a 
quarrel arose between these two philologists, and 
uie former went to Leipzig University, Nietzsehe 
followed his beloved tenclior, who had a high 
regard for the young student’s qualities and 
scholarship. At Leipzig he took the chief part in 
founding and carrying on a Philologists’ Club, 
occu|)ied himself with important investigations 
into the history and sourc.es of the writings of 
Theoguis, Suidas, and Diogenes Laertius, and 
formed many valuable friendships, especially with 


Rohde and Gersdorff. His friend.s were alw’ays 
men of noble cliaraeter and taste.s akin to his own ; 
tliroiighout life he cherished high ideals of fiiend- 
shij>, but his few attractions towards women were 
.superficial and fleeting. While a student, he by 
chance became acquainted with the works of 
Scliopenhauer ; he had long felt intense admiration 
for tne works of Wagner (to wliom he was not 
personally introduced until 1868) ; Schopenhauer 
and Wagner became the two chief intluences on 
hi.s life and thought, and he began to lose his 
Christian faith, although then, and long after, he 
displayed no aggressive oj)j>o.sition to Christianity, 
remaining, in his own words, ‘a reverent animal,’ 
At the same time he endeavoured to take part in 
the beer-drinking and duel-lighting life of the 
students’ clubs, but these attem))ts speedily ended 
in failure; lie took the unusual steji of severing him¬ 
self from hisclnb, and thronghout life expericmced 
notliing but loatliing for the ‘ beer-materialism ’ 
and related accompaTiiiuents of the ordinary Ger¬ 
man’s intellectual life. Goethe’s Conversations 
with, ICckermann the best German book there is,’ 
be deedared—became and always remained with 
him a profound influence, and the same may he 
said of Emerson ; he looked upon Emerson as a 
kind of elder brotlier, and t lirougliout the whole of 
his active life some voluimi of Emerson’s Essays 
ahvays accompanied his ■w'amJeringH, His chief 
early interests and influences were, liowawer, 
Hellenism, Scho]»enhauer, and Wagner. Later 
the last two influences were left behind, tiiougli he 
always recogniztul the great impoitaiice of both, 
and Rome became more to him than Grei'ce ; hut 
the early attraction of Hellenism, and the sound 
iliilological training of Pforta, made him a pliilo- 
(jgisL 

In 1869, at the early age of twenty-four, and 
largely tlirougli the inffuenee of KilscJif, Nietzsche 
w'as elected Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Basel, and he occupied this position 
for ten years, lie w'as a careful and conscientious 
teacher, devoting himself more especially to his 
best students ; there were not many, however, who 
attended his courses, and even these decreased in 
numher as his unconventional opinions discredited 
him among orthodox professional philologists. The 
ear after his appointment to Basel the Eranco- 
’russian War broke out. Nietzsche was still 
patriotic ; he had gone througli his military train¬ 
ing, R.S a student, in the artillery, and he wished 
to take pai t in this war; that w as not, liowever, 
lossible in any active military capacity, as he had 
>eeJi obliged to become anatuialized Sw iss citizen ; 
he, accordingly, after a course of training, joined 
an ambulance corps and engaged in nur.sing the 
w'ounded outside the walls of Metz. He had been 
occupied in tliis work for only a few' weeks when a 
severe attack of dysentcr}- and diphtheria com¬ 
pelled him to abandon it, but this brief contact 
with the sullering and misery of w'ar produced 
such an eflect on his sensitive and sympathetic 
nature that for some years after he was scarcely 
able to speak of his experiences. 

This episode in Nietzsclie’s life was memorable 
for more than one reason. In the first place we 
may date his ill-health from it. He had been a 
robust and healthy youth, though rather troubled 
by his eyes. E'rom now- on he became liable to fre¬ 
quent and severe attacks of eye-trouble, migraine, 
and sleeplessness, as well as to stomach troubles. 
In the second place, this w'as the period when he 
was actively engaged in working out the concep¬ 
tions embodied in his first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy {Die Geburt der Tragbdie). Although 
this book sprang out of Hellenic studies, it was 
clearly not the work of a scientific philologist, but 
of a poet and artist. The philologists shook their 
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heads over it 'vvhen they 'were not aetively hostile ; 
a few enthusiastic friends took Nietzsche's side, and 
a furions Teutonie (;ontroversy, in which the aut hor 
himself pl/iytMl no j>uit, ra^^ed round the hook. 
'I'his was tlie liist of a eonsidcrahh* sciics of hoidcs 
which eontinued to aj»i)ear until in 1 SS'.t Niet/sche's 
hrain suddenly eave way. In ISTt) ids heahli 
compelled him to resign liis proU'S'-oisIdj*; he was 
^^ranted a ])ension which with small ju'ixate means 
etiableil him to wandev ahont lMiro]t('. in the search 
for a climate favonrahle to liis la alth ; Imt he 
always lived in an extremely simple manner and 
'ivoll within his small income. Most <»flcri he was 
in (hmoa, and Lite Iviviera <tr in the Mneadine. 11 is 
friendsliip with Warner, tiui most .'^l_e,Iulicant 
episode in his life, had come to an end at. I lie first 
ftreat M anner festival at Mayreuth in 1S7G. 'I'lieie 
were nnmerons suliseituent lricndslu]»s with men 
and women, hut these oftim emlcil m udsuudei' 
staudiii't and rupture; Nietzsche's lii'rh-st luny 
temperament ami exalted ideals of incndship 
evidently rendered him a dilliciilt fii<*ml, thonch, 
while altsolntely ind(;{a‘Jidcnt in ;i.hstrac(. niatteis, 
he was easily inllumieed in personal and piiu lical 
matters. He ins])ired esttanu, almost vcniMalion, 
in the common jieople amouj; whom hi* li\cd, and 
t<jwar<ls whom fie was always synijiathetie. nmic 
in Italy, however, than in (Icnnany, although he 
considered that Soidalistic La.hour Icmlms wine 
ruiniiio the elu'erful and contented sjuni of the 
peofile hy inspiriu;;’ thmii with new needs and m'w 
hatreds, while at t-he same time they had not the 
(joura^e to atdack alcohol, w hich, in his eyes, was 
the worst of all t he j)eoph‘’s enmnies. Ilm ( huioa 
landlady many years afterwards talkeil of his 
friendliness and .sympathy, and used to call him 
‘ il santo ’ ; his early fiiciid, llohde, the. distin- 
f^uished Hellenist, similarly remarked of him that 
lie was ‘a disguised saint.’ 

Durinj; the years tliat followed his departure 
from Ihisel until his mind linally fj;ave way. nearly 
all Nietzsche's books were written and puhlisluMi, 
as his health ]ierniiLted, although they attracte*! 
little or no attention. AIL his la,ter hooks In* had 
to publish at his own ex]n*use, and of one of these, 
of which he had forty copies printed for friends, 
he found occasion to j;ive awa> only sev(*n. There 
was never any real and last in.y inijirovcment in 
his health ; he <;ontinu<Ml to sull’er .severely from 
eye-strain, lieadache, sleejile.ssness, and stomach 
tronhh.'s, as w(;ll as mental overstrain, for which 
he found only the dantterous relief of an exca'ssive 
use of drills, esj>eei!i.lly chloral, d’hcre Avas never, 
however, aii}'^ dclinile nu'iilal tronhle; his hooks 
showed, in an ever-iucrt*asin<t decree, a jas-nliar 
intellectual irritability, self-centred and e; 4 oistic, 
hut Avere never the Avork of a madman ; his h'tters 
also, except in tlie last few da_ys before the final 
breakdoAvn, were entirely .'•ane. His ac<juainl.ineres 
and the. {^fuests at the pc/i.s-i(i7i6- at which he st;iy<*<i, 
up to the last, perceived nothin^t niorhid or peculiar 
about him, ancf always found liim cheerful, eijuahle, 
and syrnpatlietic. He was always considerate, for 
others, and an invalid English lady Avho knew him 
latterly tells Iioav solicitous he Avas that she should 
not read his hooks. Early in 1S88 he received the 
first sij^ns of European reeoj^nition in the aj>preeia- 
tion of the tAvo chief European critics of the day, 
H. A. 'faine and (1. ilrand(;s, hotli of whoinenlered 
into correspondence Avitli him. Hut in .lanuary 
1889 at Turin he was suddenly found in a state of 
conijilete insanity, and from that moment he never 
wrote a line. Tiie precise form of his insanity has 
been much debated; the doctors called it ‘atypical 
paralysis,’ Avhielt is va;^ue. P. *1. Mbbiu,s (in Uber 
das Pathulogiscke bei Nietz.scM, Wie.sbaden, 1902) re¬ 
garded it as general paralysis of the insane. 1 his 
seems very doubtful, and is founded chiefly on a 


I st.itement Avhicb has since l>een Avitlidraw u. Tiubert 
Norm;in, in a careful study of the ease [Journal 
of Mental Seienve, dan. 191.7), concludes tlial. he 
suficre*! from maniacal depres.sive iii.saiiity, aher- 
iiatuig, with a[i[)aieutly normal iiitervnls, between 
mental excitement ami mental «lej>rt*s.''ioii ; avc 
have to rememl»er, howeve.r, that his frieiuls and 
aciiuainlaiices saAv nothing of this exeitemeiit and 
dejues-^iuu, Avhile his sister also emjdia.sizes his 
(‘ijuabh* eheeriulne.ss. Nii>t zsehe’s case is perhaps 
fi*"-,!! evidence I hat evim in in,sanity genius fails to 
folloAv the ordinary rules. In any ease Nietzsche’s 
lift* henceforth he<‘ame almost \ egct;i( iv <•, on the 
mental level of a cliild’s. !1. I.ieht eii hei ger, w'lio 
saw him in 1S9S, reiers to his ma^nilieent brows 
and tiie eyes which seemed to diri'ct their light 
inwaid, remat king that the s]>eetacle Ava-. iiiex- 
])res.sih!y sad, yet h(‘autiful and js'at'tdul. Hi* Avas 
tenderly eared for hy his mother and his lUwotial 
sister and hiographer, Eraii h'iuster - Nielzschc. 
He dieii .’it AVi'imar on ‘J.dtli .\ug. 1900. 

2. Works, —d. Ibirckhaiilt, the hisfoiian of 
civilization, avIio Avas a syinpatlietic colleague of 
Niet/si*he’s at l»Hsei, said of liiin as early as 1S(}9, 

' Nietzsche is ns mueli an artist as a si Indar.’ 
'Miis heeanie, clearly visible a feAv year.s later 
(1S7I) in Nii’.tz.sfhe's lirst book, Tkc Uirth of 
Iragrdt/. 'I’lie book is jierineated by entliusiastie 
admiration for Wagner and infused Avitli the spirit, 
of pool ry ; it is not a work of .scientilii; sebolarsbip. 
Ibit, A\liih* stating'’ here bis et>neeption of tlie 
Apollonian and Dionysian spirits, and setting out 
his dii'am of an ideal state oi human life in which 
ciiltun. ANouId he one with nature, he also lii’lped 
to make <dear adeepiu' view of the (ireek sjiii it than 
that hitherto prevailing, which regarded it, as a 
spirit, of sujierheial che.erfulness. 1 iitemjterance, 
wildness, the Asiatic.spirit, seemed to Nietzsche to 
lie at the root of the Greek soul ; it was in his 
struggle AA’ith these tendencies that the Greek 
revealeil his special idiaracterislii-s. Here, at the 
outset., we lind t he insistence on sufl'ering as the 
condition of vital development w hieh never forsook 
Nietzsclie. His next hook, published in 1873-7G, 
[Jn.siutsonablc Considerat/ions ( Unzcifgr.nutsse lie- 
iiru‘hfunf/<’. 7 i), is made up of a series of elaborate 
and important essays. One deals wdth Wagner 
in Hayreul h, and Avas the lirat attempt, still prob¬ 
ably the ablest and most eloquent, to place the 
eomi»oser’H claims on the highe.st ground. Another 
discussed tlie use and ahuse of history, and severely 
c.ritieized the German tendency to i^xaggeiate the 
imjiort.juiia* of history in culture. In yet another 
of the.se essays, on Schopenhauer as educator, 
Nietzsche .set forth the line inllueneo which, he 
conceiveil, Sehujiciihauer might exert on his 
readers; much as Nie.tz.sehe’s estimate of Schopen¬ 
hauer sank, he always regai'de.d the statement of 
the ca.se in this o.s.say .'is iundamental, Schojien- 
hauer’.s liberating inlluence being imlejiendcrit of 
Sehopenhauei H doctrines, and most of what was 
said of it here ajiplying equally to Nietzsche’s 
oAvii iiitluence. A very signiliiiant revelation of 
Nie.tzsche’s attitude towards life Avas contained in 
tlie essay on 1). F. Strauss, the author of the Life 
if Jesus .and The Old Faith and the New, Avhicli 
had just then appeareil. Strau,ss was one of the 
founders of modern Prussianisni and a typical 
champion of German culture. To Nietzsche ho 
represented the new spirit of Germany created by 
tlie E'ranco-Prussian War, in its Avorst manifesta¬ 
tions. It W'as as such that he as.^ailed St rauss, 
with no i»ersonal animus, and, when the old man, 
very shortly after, died, Nietzsche was deeply 
grieved lest he miglit possibly have embittered liis 
la.st days. The war, Nietz,sche felt, had created 
an attitude of paltry self-complacency in Germany 
and introduced a false ideal of culture. In attack- 
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ing KtrauHH, he was attacking, and not for the last 
time, German ‘culture,’ and setting forth his own 
ideal of culture as ‘ unity of artistic style in every 
expression of a peonle’s life’; at this time, and 
always, he regarded the French as the supreme 
representatives of true culture. 

Human, all - too - Hutnan {Menschlich&s^ Allzu- 
menschlirfiKs), which is transitional in character, 
was juihlished in 1878. In this ‘Book for Free 
Spirits’ Nietzsche finally abandoned the method of 
essays carefully elaborated with a due regard to 
literary conventions, and adopted the more free, 
ajihoristic, and fragmentary method W’hich after¬ 
wards he always preferred ; it suited his direct 
and personal way of ajjproaching problems, and it 
doubtless suited also tne limited energies which 
bad health placed at his disposal. The Davm of 
Day (Morgenrothc), which comTdebely reveals 
Nietzsche’s characteristics, was published in 1881, 
and was followed by The Gay Science (Die frohliche 
Wisaenschaft), published in 1882, and Beyond Good 
and Evil (Jenaeits von Gut und Bose), published in 
1886 ; these books all belong to the same class and 
}) 088 es 8 considerable resemblance in substance and 
method. For many readers they include most 
that is precious in J^ietzscdie’s work. They repre¬ 
sent him in his central and most mature period ; 
they range freely over a vast lield ; they are full of 
the most penetrating critici.srn and insight into 
thedeejiest questions of life and thought and art; 
they are for the most part free from the unbalanced 
extravagances and the reckless over-einj)ha.si8 
w'hich we so often find in his later work. Before 
this series of works came to an end, Nietzsche 
had already begun the most famous of his books, 
'Thua a/ntke Zarathnatra (Also aprach Zarathustra, 
1883-91). Its first origin was at Sils Maria in 
1881. It consists of four parts, each part written 
with great rapidity, usually in about ten days, 
although the parts were scjiarated by long inter¬ 
vals. Zoroaster had always been a favourite 
figure of Nietzsche’s, embodying some of the ideas 
to which he was most attracteil, and it was there¬ 
fore natural that he should give this traditionally 
imposing name to his typical Superman. It is 
ea.sy to understand the position which Zarathustra 
has attained ; it has a certain kind of unity since 
it is writ ten around a single figure and throughout 
in the lofty rhythmic style which we commonly 
regard as Biblical; it is moreover, all are agreed, 
magnificently written ; it contains pictures and 
lassages of a highly impressive character. Many, 
lowevor, will agree with so competent a critic as 
Brandes that it has been over rated, being too 
monotonous and lacking in imaginative invention. 
When we read it carefully, we are made to feel that 
its imposing surface frequently covers no great 
depth of thought or truth of insight; it sometimes 
seems simply a marvellous tour de force. Nietz.sche 
w'as not, however, entirely wrong in attaching so 
much importance to his Zarathustra. Apart from 
its rare beauty, it possesses a certain coherence 
as a narrative of the passage of the Superman, 
Nietzsche’s perfected human being, through life, 
and a record in brilliant imagery of his attitude 
towards the difiiculties of life. We may regard it 
as Nietzsche’s Pilgrims Progress. The Genealogy 
of Morals (Zur Genealogie der Moral, 1887), largely 
dealing with Christian and traditional morality, 
the ascetic ideal, and the analysis of the conscience, 
may be said to form the transition to the last group 
of Nietzsche’s writings. This group includes The 
Case Wagner (Der Fall Wagner, 1888), attack¬ 
ing Wagner^s music which he bad in early life so 
enthusiastically admired, The Twilight of the Idols 
(Gotzenddrnmerung, 1889), Hietzschc contra Wag¬ 
ner, and Antichrist (both first published in the 
collected edition of his works), w hile Ecce Homo, 


also written at the end of this period, was not 
published until 1908; it is the most egoistic, it 
might be said, arrogant, of all Nietzsche’s writings, 
but of much biographical value. The Will to 
Power (Der Will zur Macht), remarkable but 
often imperfect and obscure fragments of what 
was meant to be an extensive and important work, 
was also published posthumously. All these later 
writings after Zarathustra, and to some extent 
including Zarathustra, show a frequent tendency 
to self-assertion, unrestraint, over-emphasis, and 
extravagance—all of whicli are absent from the 
earlier writings—and they are chiefly responsible 
for the various common misunderstandings of 
Nietzsche’s attitude and opinions. In the.se last 
writings, brilliant as they may be, he too often 
forgot his own wise saying that ‘ a spirit who is 
sure of himself speaks softly.’ It may be added 
that Nietzsche wrote sonie notable poems (Gedichte 
und Spriiehe) published iii 1898, and also composed 
music, which has been variously judged. 

3 . Place and influence.— (a) Nietzsche's ideas 
and originality. —Nietzsche is frequently termed a 
philosopher, but, in the proper sense of that term, 
lie was something less and something more than a 
philosopher. He may have recognized this himself 
in his tendency to avoid the term ‘ philosophy ’ and 
to s])eak, in preference, of the ‘ re-valuatioii of 
values.’ Philosophy to him was simply a perpetual 
criticism of thought and life. Of (ioherent and 
consistent system he had almost nothing, much 
less even than Schopenhauer, from whom his own 
thinking started, so far as it was in any sense 
i>hiloso[ihic, and one feels that the attraction of 
Schopenliauer for him lay in the earlier master’s 
constant ajipeal to the concrete and practiisal j)rob- 
Icms of living, in the beauty of his style, and in 
the fact that (as Nietzsche has expressed it) the 
value of the stones he builded with is so mucli 
greater than that of the edifice itstdf. Nietzsche 
never completed any systematic statement of his 
philosophical system, the book in which he pro¬ 
posed to do this. The Will to Power, remaining 
merely a series of fragments, comparable to his 
other books of the same peuiod. Nor is it jKissible 
to arrange Nietzsche’s leading ideas into any 
harmonious whole. A. Fouill 6 e, an acconij)lished 
philosophic thinker not altogether hostile to 
Nietz.sche, has analyzed his eonceptions at length 
with much care, and finds that they finally fall 
into a ‘ dust of antinomies ’; he denied authority 
und yet the Superman constituted an authority ; 
he denied aksolute truth and yet proclaimed tne 
transvaluation of truth ; he alfirmed egoism and 
yet pre.sented a self-ahnegating law of life; he 

Idly iuvestiga 

and persistent conceptions, we t:an scarcely attri¬ 
bute to them any great fruitfulness, originality, or 
even precision. Let us, for instance, examine the 
conception of the Superman with w'hich in popular 
opinion Nietzsche’s name is especially associated. 
He used the word Uehcrmensch first at the age of 
seventeen, applying it to Byron’s heroes, and later 
to Shakespeare’s ; as a more abstracted conception, 
it is probably due, as Brandes has suggested, to 
Renan (a writer with whom he was notin sympathy), 
wdio, in 1871, in the discouragement caused by tlie 
Franco-Prussian War, tentatively put forw^ard the 
view (in a dialogue called ‘ ilGves’ of his Dialogues 
philosophiques) that ‘ the goal of humanity is the 
production of great men "for the domination of 
mankind ; Renan hati specially referred to Germany 
as offering the most favourable soil for this, as he 
regarded it, deplorable consummation. When 
Nietzsche began to the term seriously, it was 
rarely or never biologically, as denoting a higher 
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speciea developed in the Darwinian ^va3^ for he 
regarded Darwinism as an unprove<l hypothesis, 
thougli he aceepted evolution and esteemed Darwun. 
He was acquainted with Galton’s work, and it is 
ossible to use many of his sayings concerning the 
uperman in the eu^^enic sense, hut it is ditlicult 
to say how far he so intended them and im]>ossible 
to regard him as a pioneer of eugenics. More and 
more, as lie spoke of Supermen and declared that 
‘the goal of mankind is in its great Exemplars,’ 
lie 8irn])ly had in mind men of genius of the tj^pe 
of Ca3sar, Napoleon, and Goethe. However vaguelj’’ 
suggestive in the mouth of the artist and tlie poet, 
the term ‘ .Superman ’ was of no precise philosophic 
or scientific significance. Much the same may be 
said of another favourite conception of Nietzsche, 
that of ‘eternal recurrence.’ It came to him in 
1881, when lie was planning Zarathustra^ and he 
regarded it as the fundamental underlying doctrine 
of that work, ‘ the highest formula of ailiriiiation 
that can possibly he achieved.’ It seems to have 
been a revivification of tlie old Pythagorean idea, 
stimulated by reading Helmholtz, Kiemann, and 
the earlier writings of Wundt. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that Nietzsche made any fruitful 
use of this ancient and outworn formula, however 
suggestive he may personally liave found it; it is, 
indeefl, an idea which, it ha.s been said, ftaeins to 
place man in the position of a squirrel in a cage, 
endlessly turning round himself. We may note 
that all Nietzsche’s persistoutly iterated formulas 
belong to tlie last ten years of his active life, when 
we may find reason to believe that his menial grip 
was no longer so close as before nor his insight so 
penetrating. Tt is not in such formulas that his 
originality lies, hut rather in the personality of 
the man, in his direct and sincere attitude towards 
life and thought, his acutely sensitive rei^optivity 
to the influences of his time, and his intense energy 
in reacting to them vitally. 

(6) I/is ethical attitude .—It was inevitable that 
a mail of this temper should sooner or later become 
profoundly interested in moral problems. In 
Nietzsche s case this interest was rather late. His 
instinctive moi al seriousness, that of the unspoilt 
‘child of the Manse,’only gradually became self- 
conscious and aggressive under the influence of liis 
intellectual development, Tlt.e Dawn of D((y is 
the first of his thoroughly unconventional ethical 
writings, and it was only about this time that he 
began to call himself an ‘ imrnoralist.’ ‘I like not 
those co(]^uettisli bugs,’ Nietzsche once wrote, ‘ with 
an insatiable ambition to smell of the Infinite, 
until eventually the Infinite smells of them.’ It 
is an illuminating remark, and enables m to under¬ 
stand why it is that many readers of Nietzsche 
have failed to realize that it was not the In¬ 
finite that he was assailing but merely the hugs. 
Nietzsche himself sometimes onened the jiath to 
misapprehension. He is not to be classed witli the 
adepts of paradox, but the epithet ‘imrnoralist’ 
was merely a paradoxical way of declaring fiis 
growing alienation from the traditional morality 
of his time ; we must bear in mind the point on 
which he so often insisted, that every innovator in 
morals, like Jesus and like Socrates, is regarded 
as ‘in)mf)ral.’ The ‘imrnoralist’ was intensely 
absorbed in questions of morality, and, not only 
so, hut in actual practice, he was, from first to 
last, himself strictly moral, even in a rare degree, 
from the standpoint of the very morality, that of 
traditional Christianity, which in tlieory lie con¬ 
demned. He fully accepted the foundations of 
morality, the binding nature of duty, the supre¬ 
macy of the will. Yet he was entirely opposed to 
what he considered the ‘Christian-democratic’ 
ideals of selflessness, humility, renunciation, and 
the sacrifice of the strong to tlie weiak. The clue 
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to the development of his moral conceptions lay in 
his own intensely sensitive and sympallictic iintnv<‘, 
rendered h3’peru‘s(lietic b}'" the strain of his pliysical 
disorders. liie ‘hardness’ whith lie preaclnal was 
the shield that he himself needed against tin' arrows 
of the world. It was on this personal basis that 
Nietzsche’s restless intellect wrought concordant 
ethical conceptions and images. 

‘My brother,’ wrote Kraii Kbrsler-Nietznrhe, ‘was not at all 
SiiiU'.l to the roll- of a warrior “ whose paradine is in the shadow 
of his Bword." He could ll^ld an ini]>ersoiiaI typo, hut when 
the tyi>e appeared eiulKidit-d in a sensitive hninan form, he 
suffered from liis own blows even more than the enemy he 
assailed. “ I was not mado to hale,” he would say.' 

Wlien wecome upon ]>nssag»>s glorifying war in 
Zarathustra and the later writings (they are never 
fouml in the earlier hooks), we must read them in 
the light of what we otherwise know c(»neerning 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards war. He luul had 
acttial experience of only one war (in 187th, and 
that hud not only left in him nn imjtression of 
horror, hut had convinced him that the I'tlcctsof 
war are disastrous even on the vietors. lie never 
advo(‘a(,e<l any particular war, least, of all for the 
aggrandizement of Germany (he seotVed at the cry 
‘ Dentschlaml fiber A lies ! and wished to be a 
‘good Kuro]>ean ’ rather than a good G(*rman); he 
disapproved of militarism and standing armies, 
and loathed the conception of tlie State whicli it is 
the object of militarism to magnify'. The idea of 
combat and war has, however, always been idealized 
in Germany, even by' pliiloH(>j)horN and moralists, 
and it is not unnatural that Nietzsche should have 
adopted it. 'Die apostle of the most rxiacoable 
of religions exhorts the disciple to ‘ fight the 
good figlit,’ and NietzsGie, not unreasonably, be- 
lieveil that struggle, sclf-<iisciplinc, and sulfering 
are necessary' for moral develojum-nt, in accord¬ 
ance with his favourite motto, ‘ Virescit volnero 
virtue.’ 

These are the considerations that we must bear in 
miml when rcailing some of Nietzsche’s utterances 
on sympntliy and pity. It must be added that 
those utterances, especially when detached from 
his later and more extravagant writings, often 
present an altogether misleading view of their 
writer’s attitude. 'I’o reach a saner view a wide 
and impartial collation of passages is necessary; 
this has been carefully made by \V. M. Salter 
{‘The I’hilosopber of “The Will to I’ower,” i. 
Nietzsche on Love and Pity,’ //./ xiii. [11)14] 102(1’.), 
and shows that Nietzscfie, far from eomlcmniug 
pity per se, merely desires a revision of the things 
deserving pityr, and is prej>ared U) exjarnd ]>ily on 
that pity which fails to see the need of sull'ering 
and sacrifice in life. 

At the same time, while setting in a clear light 
the source and the nature of Nietzsche’s attitude 
towards current morals, we must not disguise the 
radical opiiositiou presented in many respects by 
his own moral idisas. Our morality, as Nietzsche 
saw it, has been largely' nmulded by Christianity 
reinforced by modern democratic social develop¬ 
ments, and these influences have been predomi¬ 
nantly altruistic, subordinating the duties which 
regard self to the duties which regard otliers, and 
placing the inteicsfs of the whole unconditionally 
over the interests of tlie individual. Now Nietzsche, 
as witnessed by his ever growing admiration for 
the Romans, to whose temperament Stoicism was 
so well adapted, was by bis classical training a 
pagan, by his intellectnal distinction an aristocrat, 
and by his fundamental genius an individualist, 
for whom morality was always au individual matter 
to be achieved by combat, self-discipline, and pain. 
St. Bernard, it is true, used the same moral methods; 
but, while Bernard used thenj to impress on men 
that they are but sacks of dung and the food of 
worms, Nietzsche would use them to train men in 
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the fortitude and energy which befit the masters 
of the world. He believed that ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ 
in most languages originally indieabid, respectively, 
the qualities of the aristoerat and of the plebeian 
herd (tiiis occurred to him as early as 1864, when 
studying d’heognis), and some of his later writings, 
notably The (lenefdoqy of Morals, are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the analysis of the emotions and ideas 
of that herd-morality which, he came to believe, 
doniinales our modern civilization. 

(c) Jlis sufnijirnnee and mission. — If we look hack 
on the last third of the KJth cent., we see to-day 
that it was spiritually dominated by two figures 
who completely and extremely expressed its two 
opposing sets of ideals: Tolstoi and Nietzsche, 
d’olstui rej)re.sciiLed the Christian, social, and 
liumanitanan group of ideals, in a form wliich even 
the (ordinary Christian liTids extravagant, while Nie- 
tzs<die represented the rationalistic, })agan, and in 
dividualist group of ideals in a form wliich, for his 
)art, the ordinary rationalist also finds extravagant, 
iach of tlnmi was a con.surninate artist in bis way, 
a penetrating psychologist, and a struggling pilgrim 
along the i*atli of life, painfully seeking to work 
out his own salvation. They dill'ereil consiiicMiously 
in this, among other riispects, that, while Tolstoi 
was simply re-vitalizing the tradition in which oni 
civilization has developed, in which w'c ourselvc.^- 
still live, Nietzsche was seeking after idiials whicii 
either lie far hack in the remote Hellenic and 
Homan past or liave not yet (iome to birth, so that 
his signilicaijeo was much le.ss easy to ])er(;eivc, 
and during the uhole of his own active life W'us 
mjvcr per<aiiv(!(i at all. Hut, for this viny reason, 
when once piu'ceived, Nietzsche’s message is all 
the more novel and stimulating, a perpetual chal¬ 
lenge to all tlu)s(5 who witli o})en eyes are .seeking 
their way on that same perilous path of life. Nie¬ 
tzsche is not, indeed, to he counte<l a guitle along 
the path ; his stimulating and challenging influ¬ 
ence, fortifying to the strong, may be dangerous 
to the weak, lie was too much of an individualist 
to desire disciples; he said himself that wdial he 
hope«l to do was to stimulate the i)roductivity of 
others and to increase iii(lei)etuleuce in the world ; 
‘nothing is fartlier from me than to make juose- 
lytes’ ; wo may say of him, as he said of Schop<m- 
hauer, that ‘ the man’s free and brave attitude 
t<nvards the w'orld remains mightily potent and 
helpful.’ He cannot be ranged alongside the world’s 
greatest spirits ; we cannot place him by hi.s master 
(so far as lie may be said to have a master), Coethe. 
Tlie searchlight of his geniu-s could shed its pene¬ 
trating beam on a great number of sjiots, hut we 
miss the all-embracing light which reveals the 
gracious harmony of the whole. Nietzsche’s pro- 
jiosed solutions of definite problems are scan^ely 
sufliciently preei.se or sufficiently sound to command 
general assent, and it seems unlikely that he will 
oecu[)y a iiermanently important place in the his¬ 
tory of philosophy. We may better place him in 
that procession of distinguished figures in the 
M’orld s spiritual liistory—artists and moralksts, 
sometimes mysticH or prophets—which includes 
Marcus Aurelius, William Hlake, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman. However transitory his 
influence may prove as a philo.soplicr, his place as 
an artist is assured, for ho carried the German 
language to a new stage of jierfection ; ‘one day it 
will he said,’ he wrote at the end, ‘ that Heine and 
I were the supreme artist.s of the German language,’ 
and the claim is scarcely now seriously disputed. 
His work, moreover, will always be interesting , 
for its singular gleams of insight and for the 
passionate vitality with which it presents the ' 
struggles and progress and fate of a human soul 
of the acutest sensibility and the rare.st endow¬ 
ment. 


Lithratcrk.—T here are several edd. of Niet/flche’s work«, 
notably the largo library ed., Nietz.'iche's Werke, Leipzig, 1896 fif.. 
In man^' volumes, not yet compIoLed by all the fragments, and 
a convenient pocket ed., Nietzsche’s Werke, 10 vols., Leipzig, 
1906. The English reader’s needs are now well supplied by 
a sound English version, ed. Oscar Levy, Complete Works oj 
Nietzsche, 18 vols., London, 1909-13 ; this ed. contain-severything 
of importance, except the fragments and the letters, which 
occupy numerous volumes in the German edd., and the last vol. 
is mado up of a valuable index. A knowledge of Nietzsche’s life 
is as indispensable to a just understanding of his attitude as a 
knowledge of his works, and the chief source is the biography in 
2 vols., The Young Nietzsche and 7'he Solitary Nietzsche 
(Eng. trr., London, 1912 and 1915), by his sister, Frau FOrster- 
Nietzsche. This is necessarily a partisan biography, but it is 
written with intimate knowledge and Hymj)athy by a highly in¬ 
telligent woman, whose chief life-work has been the care of her 
brotnerand of his fame, and the superv ision of the publication of 
his works. All other biographies of N ietzsche are mainly founded 
on this. The most useful and comprehensive in English is prob¬ 
ably M. A. Miigge, Friedrich Nietzsche: His Life and Work, 
London, 1908; it has a considerable bililiography. Slj^ht but 
interesting, as written bv an early and distinguished adliiirer, is 
G. Braudes, Friedrich kictzsc.he., Eng. tr., tin. 1914. There are 
many books on Nietzsche’s philosophy, but they may mostly he 
dispensed with. Mention nia}', however, be made of A. Fouill^e, 
Nietzsche et I’itnmoralisme, Paris, 1902, as a veiw penetrating 
criticism by an eminent thinker, and of J. de Gaultier, Nie¬ 
tzsche et la rlforme philosophique, do. 1904, an a])preciative 
statement by another eminent thinker, and especially must 
mention be made of H. Lichtenberger, La Fhilnsophie de 
Nietzsche, do. 1898, a highly inU-lligent, symiialhetic, and 
judicious discussion, probably the best bonk of this kind about 
Nietzsche ; there is an Eng. t-r. by J. M. Kennedy (The (iosjielof 
Superman, Edinburgh, 1910), and a Germ tr. {Die Dhilosophie 
Friedrich Nietzsches, Dresden, 1899), which Is of special value 
on account of a long and illuminating introduction by Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche on the sources of Nietzsche’s ideas. 

Havelock Ellis. 

NIHILIANISM. —The term ‘ Niliilianism ’ is 
employed to denote an erroneous view regarding 
the Incarnation of our Lord, adopted by certain 
theologians of the 12tli century. They expie.ssed 
their teaching on the point in the proposition, 

‘ Chri.stus Kecundiim quod homo lum est aliquid,’ 
though, as will he seen below, the meaning that 
they attached to this formula is not that which at 
first sight it appears to convey. The origin of the 
error i.s to be found in the s)>e(nilation.s of Abelard 
(q.v.) as to the union of natures in Christ. He 
lield that the plira.se ‘ Deus est homo’ could not 
he taken literally, since, strictly interpreted, it 
would involve the identity of the temporal and the 
eternal, the creature ana the Creator. The true 
meaning of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo ’ is, ho 
maintained, ‘DeuseHthahensliominem ’ [ICpit. thc.ol. 
24 [PL clxxviii. f,]). He had, in fact, failed to 
realize the Catholic conc.eption of two distinct suh- 
st;i.ntial natures pos.sessed by the same eternal 
Person. Where that conception is admitted, the 
juojiosition in question presents no difficulty. It 
does not affirm the identity of the two natures, 
but simply that the same Person who is God in 
virtue of the one nature is man in virtue of the 
other. His own theory of the Inearnation, with 
which we are not here concerned, w'as very different 
from this (cf. Introd. ad Theol. iii. 6). Abelard’s 
influence on the theology of the following century 
was con.siderabIe, and several theologians, while 
avoiding his more signal errors, neverthelessadopted 
ami gave further development to his view regarding 
the signilicance of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo.’ 
They a.sserted that the union between the divine 
and human natures wa.s not, as had hitherto been 
taught, substantial, hut was such that the human 
nature stood to the divine in the relation of an 
accident. Peter Lombard in a well-known pu,s.sage 
Sent. iii. di.st. 6) gives us the thiee views as to tiie 
yhristoloCTcal question w’hich were held by various 
doctors of his day. Of these the third is that to 
which the name of Niliilianism has been given. 
According to the first view’, although the human 
nature which the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity assumed had no existence before the Incar¬ 
nation, it should nevertheless be conceived as a 
'ully constituted human being, possessed of all 
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that) \ft lequixed to give it complete subsistence, 1 garment (liahitus) taken by tbe Son oi God iov tbc 
wen apart irom its assumption by tbe Godbead. \ purpose of His eartbly manifestation. 

Tbe second view asserted tbat, wiiile tbe fion of j Tnis theory of the Incarnation is, on more thau 
God assumed a complete human nature, body and 1 one count, incompatible with vital elements ot 
soul, yet this nature did not, apart from its union 1 Christian belief. If the human nature of Clirist 
with the Person of the Son, possess independent 1 does not belong to Him os His substance, but is 
subsistence. God did not assume an individual , merely an external vesture related to Him as an 
homoy but an individual humanitas, which became accident, then wo can no longer say that He who 
a subsistent homo only in virtue of this union. It was bom of the Virgin Mary and who sutlered on 
will be seen that these two views (of which the the Cross for us is, in truth, very God. In this 
second is that of orthodox Christianity) agree at case these events l)efell a human nature extnnsi- 
least upon the fundamental point that the human cally related to the Godhead, hut it was not God 
nature was assumed as a substance; that in the who underwent them tor us. further, it in Christ 
proposition * Densest homo’the predicate expresses soul and body were not united so as to torm a 
a sn bstantial nature and not an accidental qualifica- complete substance, He cannot, properly speaking. 


a substantial nature and not an accidental qualifica¬ 
tion of tbe divine I’erson. The exact contrary is 


be termed a man. A soul and abotly in sepj-ration 


the teaching of the third view. According to it, the one from the other are no more a man than, 
tlie human nature was a mere vesture with which previous to the work of buildup', the inateiials of 
the Son of God clothed Himself in order to appear a house are a house Weie this theoiy we 

amon.r men, and is to be referred not to the cate- should have no right to claim Christ as belonging 
gory of aubstan<^e, but to that of habitus, the tenth to our race, and one with us. 

of tlie Aristotelian categories. 'Ihe phrase ‘Deus As regards the Patristic passages which speak 
est homo,’ it was asserted, is an inaccurate expres- of Christ s humau nature as a garment, they are 


sion for the more correct ‘ Deus e.st humanatus.’ 
The formula which we have cited above as con 


of Christ’s humau nature as a garment, they are 
perfectly eon.sistent with orthodox belief. For, 
though His human nature belongs to Him as a 


taining the summary expression of the Nihilianist substance and is not a mere 

tenets, ‘ Christus secunclum quod homo non est He took it of His own free will _f«dj>y way of 
aliquid,’ was simply intended to exnres.s this belief, addition to the nature these 

It was not meant in any way to deny the reality in which He already 
of the bodv and soul of Christ. The Nihilianist points the comparison with a 


of The body”S soul of Christ. The Nihilianist points the comparison 

theologians fell into no error in this regard. They even for those w>o Wn 1 in 

merely desired to assert the accidental character of of the substantial union (cf. 1 homas Aquinas, in 

the liuman nature, to declare that homo cannot be Lib. Sent. III. dist. vi. qu. d, &Yt. b, G; 

paicated of Christ a, a aubstanc* ifuid). but only The theory wae only bearing u J 

tr,a,r,}n\ ( Pftt.rns Pic.tav. Sent. iv. when it led a certain number of those who helu it 


is an accident [quale) (cf. Petrus Pictav. Sent. iv. when it led a certain number of 
lOrPAecxi llTdfr.l). into the Adoptiamst heresy. If Chnst ^ man is 

But those who adopted this view believed it not G<wl, then it 
necessary to draw yet another conclusion. Since adopted and not the natural Son of ^®^®®*J 

it anneared to them that, where body and soul of Reicherspcrg, who was the most proimuent 
coalesce to form one nature, it is inipossihle to opponent of the error, distinctly 


assumed His bodv and nis sou as separate enwues — '" 7 , , 

Stmt un “ted to the otbek There wa« neeeeeary to confute a Vrenel. theolopan named 

thus, tliey asserted, nothing in Christ whicl. could LuiTolph, who was 670n 

be cklledf W j;he 5,‘t®a”?^ir^§afe (utof t 

more important controversy on the same subject 
with Folmar of Triefeiistein. These developments, 
homo’ (Avol. 'de Verbo Incamato, qu. fx., an. however, lie outside the scope of the present 


homo’ [Aiml. de Verbo Incamato, qu. ix., aj>. howevei 
Hug. de S. Victore, PL clxxvii, 307 ; cf. (xualterus article. 


Xt. VM.;rr«>;X m v\ew of the 

exeix. 1130]). It will he seen from these expres- surround the ooiut at 
- ns that the designation ‘NihUianist’ is not that several thoologians 

vyrrAHiPr «. inisnomm' at least succumbed to A helard s inHuent ana were 

?hf view was supported by a series of philo- disposed to look^with f^^vour on llm Nihilia^^^^^^ 


'’’Vr!!^:\“ported by a series of phi.o- “=d'r^ 

^n"nt’jo“hi‘ScJrnwalhW->.« 




24 [PL clxxviii, ana fi-. 

SI s-hSs 

Fathemsteai of The human ua Jre of Christ as a of Sufly (subsequently bishop of Pans). 
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At the Council of Tours (May 1163) the point 
was debated at len;^ddi ; Init it would appear that 
no formal decision was taken. It is of interest to 
note tliat tiie pontilf juesiding at this Council was 
none other than Alexander III., who, as we have 
mentioned, had some twenty years before, as a 
private doctor, maintained tfiis very o|>inion. In 
the followinf? year (1164) a ^eat as-sernbly of 
theolo;4ians was held at Sons, at which the pope 
was a;^ain [iresent. Here he issued a prohibition 
against ‘ omnes tropos et indiscijilinatas quaesl iones 
in theologia’; and he ordered the bishop of Fari: 
to see that these discussions should cease. Again 
in 1170 (2nd June) he wrote to the bishops of 
Bourges, Uheims, Tours, and llouen, commanding 
them not to permit the error ‘quod Christus 
secundum quod homo non est aliquid’ (Jallt*, 
lifigesta Pontificum liomrinorum, Leipzig, 1888, 
11809). Another letter of the same year (18th 
May 1170), to the bishop of Baris, bids him con¬ 
voke his Hull'ragans in order that a final stop should 
be put to the propagation of the opinion (Jair6, 
11806). A still more important step was taken in 
1177. On 18th Feb. of tliat year the pope w^rote a 
letter to William, archbishoji of Uheims, in which 
the doctrine is condemned under pain of anathema 
(Corpu.'i iuris canonici: Deer. Greg. v. 7. 7 ; 
Denzinger - Bann wart, Emhiridion^^ no. 393), 
There can be no doubt that the Eulogium of John 
of Cornwall contributed to bring about this result. 
That work, as J. de Ghellinck show-s, appeared 
betw'cen 1175 and 1177; and it is a direct appeal 
to the poj)e to pronounce a definite condemnation. 
Among tlie controversial writings of the period it 
takes a high jilace, alike for the moderation of its 
tone and for its clear and ample demonstration 
that the doctrine which it attacks is altogether 
inconsistent with orthodox belief. It is, however, 
noteworthy tliat tlie author himself falls into error 
in supjiosing that the first and not the second of 
the views as to the Incarnation mentioned by 
Beter Lombard is that which expresses the re¬ 
vealed doidrine. 

The pope wa.s now so convinced of the need of 
strong measures that at the Lateran Council of 
1179 he projiosed to juocure the condemnation of 
Nihilianism by a formal conciliar decree. He was, 
however, deterred by the opposition of several of 
the caniinahs and by the vigorous protests of 
Adam, bishop of St. Asaph {DNB i. 76). After 
this date the doctrine seems to have ceased to 
exercise any noticeable influence. 

Litkratcrr.— Petrus Lombardus, 5<fn/. iii. 0,10 (PLcxcIt); 
Rolandns Bandiiielli, in A. M. Gietl, Die Sentenzen Rolands, 
Freiburjr, 1«(M ; Petrus Pictaviensis, .SVnt. iv. 10 {PL ccxi.); 
Thomas Aquinas, Cominent. in Lib. Sent., Parma, 1867, ill. 
vi., X. ; Johannes Cortinbiensis, Euln^ium ad Alex. III. {PL 
cxolx.); anon. Apolotjia de Verbo Inmmata (attributed ^ 
8ome to .lohri of (Jornwall) {PL clxxvii.); Gualterus de S. 
Victore, Contra Quatuor Labi/rinthos Prancioe {PL exeix.), in 
C. D. d’Ar^entr6, Collectio .'Judlciomm de A'ovis Erroribus, 
Paris, 17*28, i. 112; J. Bach, Die Docjnwiigesrh. de^ Mittelalters 
vom Christ olitgischen Standpiinkte, Vionna, lH7&~7b ; C. J. von 
Hefele, Ciinr.Hit'ngeschichte, Freiburg, 1878-1)0, ed. II. Foclercq, 
Hist, des Concile's, Paris, 1907-13, v. (*2) 974; E. Portalie, art. 

‘ Adoptianisme an XII. aifecle,’ in J. M. A, Vacant, Diction- 
naire de TIu'alogie. i. (Paris 1903) 413 ; J. de Ghellinck, L* 
Moumment thioloijiqiu du XI1. siicle, Paris, 1914. 

G. U. Joyce. 

NIHILISM.— See Anarchy, Socialism. 

NIHILISM (Buddhist).—Buddhism, as known 
to the Brillnnan autbors, i.e. Buddhi.sm of the 
Great Vehicle, has been strongly criticized by 
them as nil^illstic (cf. vaindHka). The extreme 
Vedantist (Sankara’s school), who held the doc¬ 
trine of illusion (rndyavada), wa.s charged with the 
same crime and styled a pseudo-Bmldhist.^ Both 
indictments are justified, and there is no doubt 

) See T. Aufrecht, Cat. df Sanskrit MSS Bibl. BodUianas, 
Oxford, 1884, p. 14. 


that the ‘ absolute truth ’ [parninnrtluisatyn) of the 
extreme Buddhist and of the extreme Vedantist is 
an unqualified negation of the world of appear¬ 
ances, a negation of existence {.mmsclra). The 
two nihilisms—nihilistic nihilism of the Buddhists : 
there is nothing; and monistic nihilism of the 
Vedanta : there is being alone—differ so little that 
a book could bo written illustrating the position of 
the Vedanta with phrases and stanzas borrowed 
from Buddhist woras {Gaudapadakdrikd).^ The 
only difference between the two systems is that 
the Vedanta recognizes an unqualified being—in 
fact, its denial of existence has its source in its 
belief in being—whereas Buddhism, from the very 
beginning, bad denied being and then went so far 
06 to deny existence. It was very easy to make 
a place in Buddhism for the Vedantic affirmation, 
and some Buddhists did not fail to proclaim that 
voidiiess is the very nature and essence of things.'*' 
Voidness hitherto has been understood as their 
cJiaracter, as it is said: ‘ Form {rfipa) is void, 
because it is void or without any reality, not 
owing to Voidne.sa. Thus was evolved a curious 
aspect of the pantheistic theory, very like Vedanta 
and probably largely indebted to it. 

But, to be fair, one must consider the problem 
from another point of view, and it will appear that 
neither Vedanta nor Buddhism is nihilistic. Like 
Sankara and Mayrivadin philosophers, the neo- 
Buddhist doctors of nihilism loudly claim to be 
firm .supporters, and the only firm supporters, of 
morality, religion, realistic T)hiloso})iiy. While 
they are proud of being Sunyatavftdin, they 
fiercely disclaim to be Nastika (see art. Material¬ 
ism [Indian]) or Vainasika. 

Tliey are very good when they criticize the 
position of their opponents, believers in reality. 
There is no life or existence if there is no change ; 
and there cannot be change if there is being. 
What exists {sat) must be instantaneous (ksarii/ca).* 
And the generation of instantaneous things in 
succession is incomprehensible and inipos.sible. 

But they were also well aware of tlie conspicuous 
target tliat their absolute {pdramdrthika) dogmas 
offered to tlieir adversaries. Nfigariuiia, their 
chief, if not first, exponent, has put the objeelion 
in the plainest possible language.® The old 
Buddhist (Little Veliicle) is introduced to point 
out tliat, if everything is void, notliing will re¬ 
main of the old Buddhist fabric. The stone on 
which Buddhism is strongly built is the truth of 
suffering : Buddha taught a path leading to the 
deliverance from suffering, and the neo-Buddhist 
denies the existence, not only of the sufferer, as 
Buddha himself did, but of suffering too. Buddha 
contrasted existence {snmsdrn) and liberation from 
existence {nirvana), desire {kleiia) and absence of 
desire {vyavaddna), while Nagarjuna maintains 
that beings are ‘in Nirvana’ {nirvrta) from the 
beginning. Buddha did not believe that there is 
an ego who practises the rules and follows the 
Path, but he was an indefatigable preacher of ‘ act 
and fruit,’ while his modern disciple, Nagarjuna, 
the so-called ‘ Buddha without marks ’ {alak^ana), 
endeavours to show’ that act is void. 

The answer of Nagarjuna is to the point. To 
Iiegin with, the cardinal principle of Buddha is 
that one must rely on truth—on reasoning. That 
is the refuge, not the authority of any one. 
Where there is disagreement between the Buddha’.^ 
sayings and the dicta of reason, we have to look 

J See JRAS, 1010, p. 129 ff. 

3 See D. T. Suxuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
London, 1007. 

* PrajfldpAramitd, passim (see Aftasdhasrikd prajfldpd- 
ramitd, Bibl. Indiea, Oaloutta, 1888). 

*8ee Sarvadarianasarpgraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gouffh, London, 1882. 
s Mulamadhyamaka, p. 476 fl. 
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on these sayings as provisional—expressions for 
the convenience of hearers, not true expressions of 
Buddha’s inind.^ So much for the charge of 
heresy. And it is evident that tiie old philosophy 
—negation of an ego, belief in the existence of 
dharmcLs (see Philosophy [Buddhist])—does not 
bear criticism (vichdra-asaha). All tlio common 
notions—cause, act, fruit, etc.—which Buddha 
admitted so far, because his disciples were not ripe 
for the truth I do not disagree with the world’ 
[lokena sdrdham na vivaddmi]), are contradictory. 
Nagarjuna is subtle—more subtle than solid—in 
finding ‘antinomies.’ The doctrine of voidness, 
therefore, is the true word of Buddha. 

It remains only to make sure that this un¬ 
qualified nihilism of the ‘pure reason’ does not 
weaken the old positions of Buddhism, does not 
‘ destroy ’ the common notions of everyday and of 
religious life. Buddhists and Indians do not 
object to any metaphysical theory, and one is 
often astonished at the marvellous freedom of 
their most orthodox writers. They have often 
l)een praised by Europeans for their so-called free 
thinking. But this freedom has its limits, and 
sometimes very narrow ones. In the present ca.se 
it is all-important for a Buddhist that the holy 
Path shoulcl remain safe. It is safe in the town of 
Voidness, and, to tell the truth, the Path can be 
followed only by a believer in voidne.ss. 

The aim of the Path is deliverance from suffer¬ 
ing ; f.e, deliverance from existence. 'I'he Path, 
therefore, is the suppression of desire. And, 
although the old Bmfuhists failed to realize this 
syclioTogical fact, there cannot be cessation of 
esire as long as there remains in the mind any 
idea of pleasure, pain, or existence. The Buddhist 
of the Little Vehicle strives for liberation, without 
knowing that this very endeavour is framed with 
desire ; therefore the saint of the old pattern, the 
arhat, when he dies, has not really done what is to 
be done, has not practised the true brahmacharya, 
and he will live again. To be cjualified for libera¬ 
tion, one must know that there is neither samsdra 
nor nirvana, neither Buddha, liberated, nor candi¬ 
date for liberation. 

We should rejoin that, if things are void of any 
real existence and like a dream, mirage, or magical 
creation, there cannot be any order and con¬ 
sequence in the coming and going on of these 
things ; that, therefore, the means leading to 
liberation from desire are of no avail. There is 
no reason why these dream-like illusions should 
not continue to deceive us. They are without 
cause; therefore there is no means of stopping 
them. But N&garjuna does not believe that void 
things are going on without order and con¬ 
sequences : the various magical contrivances de¬ 
pend, as a matter of fact, on various formulae. 
It is true that causation, motion, and knowledge 
do not support criticism ; but criticism does not 
destroy the indisputable fact that everything is 
happening as if there were causation, motion, 
knowledge. Everything is absurd in the night¬ 
mare which we are dreaming ; but, while we have 
first to know that this is an absurd nightmare, in 
order to obtain a reasonable sleep, we have also to 
understand the rules that govern its processus. It 
is an absurd nightmare; that is the absolute 
truth. It is going on because we cling to it, 
because we find pleasure in it, because we are 
feeding it—absurd and unreal as it is—by absurd 
and unreal affections or dislikes; such is the 
experimental truth. Nagariuna does not ‘de¬ 
stroy’ the experimental truth ; he emphasizes, on 
the contrary, this fundamental point that, unless 
we manage void and illusory things according to 
the rules that govern their processus, it will be 
1 L. de U Valine Poawln, Bouddhitme, Paris, 1009, p. 180 ff. 


impossible to reach the other side of illusion. 
This system may not liear criticism ; but it is 
nevertheless an honest and able attempt to cook 
the la.st fruit of nihilism—negation of suttering 
and of liberation—evolved from the old nihilistic 
seed sown by Buddha himself, in the most orthodox 
juice (rasa) of the Good Law, the juice of sufi’ering 
and liberation. 

LtTBRATURB.—The chief authorities are Nlg'i.rjima, Muia- 
madhyarnaka (Itibl. Jhiddhica, iv.), Petrograd, 1918, aud 
Chandrakirti, Madhyamakdvatdra (ib. lx.), do. 1012, and tr. 
In Muaeon, vili. fli)07j, 240, xi. [1010] 272, xii. [1011] 286. See, 
further, PuUiOsopHY (Buddhist), 61 auiivamaka, and MahavIna. 

L. DK LA VALLfiK PoU.SSIN, 

NlMAVATS—1 ^he Nimavats are a Vai^navite 
sect of considerable inllueuce in the north of India. 
They are especially numerous in Bengal, in and 
around the home of their founder Nimbilrka at 
Vrndfivana, near Mathura, in the Moiighyr dis¬ 
trict in the north of the juovince. 11 is father’s 
name is given as Jagannatha; and, according to 
some authorities, he .spent n con.sidenihle part of 
his life in Bellary, in the province of Madras. 
Nimhftrka is said to Iiave derived liis name from a 
miracle which he performed on the occasion of the 
unexpected apjiearance of a Bairllgin asc.etic at his 
house late in the evening, demanding food. His 
visitor wa.H under a vow not to eat after sundown. 
Nimharka, therefore, not to fail in hosidtality, 
caught the sun in a w7w-tree, and delayed its 
.setting until his pie.st had satisfied his hunger. 
The founder is heheved to have been an incarnation 
of the sun-god, or of Sudar6ana, the discus of 
Viijnu or Kr^iia, itself a solar symbol ; and the 
mm-tree is universally associated with solar wor¬ 
ship. His date has not been certainly determined ; 
probably he lived and taught in tlie early })art of 
the 12th cent. ; and by some he has been identified 
with Bhfiskaracharj'a, who at that time studied 
and wrote on mathematics and astronomy.' 

The community or sect founded by Nimharka is 
known as the Sanaka or Sanakaifi-sampradaya, 
the latter term denoting the organized system or 
‘ church ’ of Sanaka and his successors. Sanaka is 
described as the predecessor of Nimharka in the 
second generation of teachers, and the inspired 
source of the knowledge which had been communi¬ 
cated to him immediately by the ‘divine lord’ 
(Bliagavat). The members of the community 
direct their chief worshi]) to Krsna and his spouse 
Kadha. They bear on the forehead as a ca.ste- 
mark two perjamdicular lines of white clay (gopl- 
chandana) with a central black spot, and carry 
a rosary and necklace of the sacred tulasl wootl. 
Many of them are wandei ing sannydsms; others 
marry and fulfil the duties of ordinary citizens and 
householders. 

Nimharka wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sUtras, which in its turn formed the text of com¬ 
mentaries by his followers and successors. A 
knowledge oi" the doctrines which he taught, how¬ 
ever, is obtained chiefly from a brief dogmatic 
treatise of which he was the author, known as the 
Siddhantaratna, or Da^a&loki, consi.sting of ten 
stanzas, whence the latter name is derived. His 
teaching was based upon that of llamanuja, from 
whom he was not far removed in time, which he ex¬ 
tended and developed in the direction of assigning a 
quasi-independent position to the individual soul 
(jiva) and to the inanimate universe. This qualified 
individualism, however, is not to be understood as 
though these two can or do maintain an existence 
distinct or sejparate from Brahma. They are 
essentially ancf permanently one with that which is 
all and in all. The system of Nimharka, therefore, 
secures in form at least the monistic position. 

1 O. M. Duff, The Chronology of India, London, 1899, p. 189, 
with references; Monier-Willlams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 
p. 146 f. 
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Jlva and the world are distinct from Brahma only 
in the sense tliat they are developed or evolved 
from his qualities, force, or kikti, so as to constitute 
the universe of animate and inanimate fonns. 
They exist in him in a subtle {suksnia) guise, which 
in the world of jjhenomena takes on a gross {sthula) 
body, yet rfunaining essentially united tx) him, 
with no detached being or life. Nimbilrka’a teach¬ 
ing, therefore, combines a modihod pluralism with 
the Vcdantic monism. Equally also with Ramanuja 
he eniphasi/ed the importance and need of bhnkti. 
'I’lio grace of Brahma is for all who are in need and 
who seek him with devotion and faith. This is the 
only way of salvation by submission to the will of 
Kr^ina, and trust in his mercy ; at the feet of the 
one god all should offer worship and devotion, and 
thus alone (tan they obtain deliverantte from dis¬ 
tress and the darkness of ignorance and sin. 

Like other Indian teaoliers, Nimbarka distin¬ 
guished two classes of souls : those already emanci¬ 
pated and those yet in bondage. For the devotee 
who sought emancipation it was essential to obtain 
a knowledge of five things : (1) the nature of the 
object of worship, defined as sachc.hidananda^ 
‘reality,’ ‘ thought,’ ‘ bliss’ ; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the results to be anticipaLid of 
the divine gracjo, exjilained os devotion, self-sur¬ 
render, supreme alfection, etc. ; (4) the bli.ss pro¬ 
duced l)y true bhakti ; (5) hindrances to union with 
God. Instances of the last are idolatrous worship, 
disregard of the divine commands, etc. Inanimate 
objects also are of three kinds : (1) those that owe 
their origin to prakrti\ (2) those that do not 
originate from ; (3) time. The jlva finds 

its true nature and destiny when by the grace of 
God the hold of ’prakfli is relaxed, and final and 
complete sejiaration achieved. 

Thus the followers of Nimbarka have inherited 
and maintain tluioretically a doctrine of com¬ 
promise, to satisfy, on the one hand, the evidence 
or apparent evidence of the reality of the visible 
universe and of the individual soul, and, on the 
other, not entirely to break with the Vedantic 
doctrine of absolute unity {advaita). Of the 
history of the sect since its foundation little or 
nothing is known. Its members are said to have 
suH'ered much persecution at the hands of the 
Jains and others, and at one time the sect almost 
cea.scd to exist. No eflVjrt seems to be made to 
propagate their distinctive teaching, nor are they 
a(5tively hostile to other forms of belief. 

LiTKKATtTiiK. --M. Monicr - Williams, Brahmanism and 
nindOism-*, London, 1891, p. 14fif. ; W. Crooke, PR i. 6f. ; 
R, H. Bhandarkar, Vaif/nnoism, .^aivi.'on and minor reliffious 
Systems {-tilAP iii. 0^, StTasahurg, IttL'l, pp. 62-06., KlOf.; 
A. S. Gedeu, Studies in the Religions of the East, London, 
1918, p. 388 f. See also art. Bhakti-mAroa, vol. ii. p. 64r». 

A. S. Gedkn. 

NINOMIYA SONTOKU. —I. Life. Nino- 
niiya Sontoku, the peasant sage of Japan, was 
born near Odawara in 1787, and died in 1856. 
When he was twelve years of age, his father died, 
leaving him to support the family. He had little 
oiiportunity for study, but so intense was his thirst 
for knowledge that he carried his Confucian 
CJas.sics whmever he went, and would read as he 
walked, or would keep his book open near him as 
he worked, that he might catch frequent glimpses 
of its page.s. When he was sixteen years of age, 
his mother died, and the family was broken up. 
Ninorniya went to live with his uncle Mampei, a 
sordid old man, who grudged him the oil he used 
when poring over his books at night. So the boy 
found a tract of deserted laud, ana planted it with 
rice-plants which the farmers hail discarded. Thus 
he was able to supply his own oil for study. Even 
this did not appease his uncle, who considered study 
a shameful waste of time and oil, so he strictly for¬ 
bade him to study at night. Then Ninorniya rose 


as soon as the day began to dawn, and pursued his 
studies before his uncle was awake. For lack of 
paper and ink he practised writing in the sand. 
He continued to cultivate his tract of waste land, 
saving the money each year until he was able to 
redeem his father^s estate. These early experiences 
proved to he stepping-stones to his great life- 
work. 

A man named Hattori, a clansman of the lord 
of Odawara, hearing how Ninorniya had redeemed 
his father’s estate, and being himself in great 
linancial difliculties, urged Ninorniya again and 
again to come and help him to save his estate. 
Finally Ninorniya yielded, on condition that Hat- 
tori should strictly follow directions. The family 
were not allowed to wear silk or to indulge in any 
needless luxury. He made them live so well 
within their means that each year there was a 
surplus. The result was that in five years pros¬ 
perity was restored to the estate of Hattori. Not 
only were all debts paid, but there was money in 
hand, which Hattori ollered to Ninorniya. Nino¬ 
rniya refused any reward for himself, but divided 
a portion among the servants who had been his 
lo;^l helpers. 

The next appeal for help came from the lord 
of Odawara, wiio had heard of the great good 
accomplishod on his clansman Hattori’s estate. 
Sukuramachi, in Shimotsuke i)rovince, was once 
very prosperous, jrroduciug 20,000 bushels of rice 
annually and supjrorting over 400 homes. It had 
gradually declined until it produced less than 
4000 bushels of rice, and the people were corre¬ 
spondingly degraded. 

Ninorniya first made a thorough examination of 
existing conditions. Then, to the lord of Odawara’s 
surprise, he refused all oti’ers of money to carry on 
the work. His plan was to make the people work 
out their own redemption. He himself sold out 
all that he had, and went with his family to n^side 
in Sakuramachi. The first few years brought little 
hut discouragement. All his ell'orts seemed un¬ 
availing. Indolence, gambling, drunkenness, and 
vi(;e continued to flourish. Suddenly Ninorniya 
disapjMmred, and the people, alarmed lest he had 
deserted their oausi;, ma(le a search for him, and 
found him at the Narita teinphi, where he had 
spent twenty-one days in fasting and prayers for 
his people. They were so impressed by his devo¬ 
tion and self-sacrifice that they promised him their 
diligent support if he would but return to their 
village. During the next five years unprer^edented 
prosperity crowned their ett’orts. At the end of 
that time, when the famine of the seventh year 
of the Tempo era (1836) occurred, the people of 
Sakuramachi were able to assist the neighbouring 
districts with food and money. The storehouses 
were opened, and from March to May they fed 
over 40,000 persons. In addition Ninorniya loaned 
about $3000 to the people without interest. 

After the death of tne lord of Odawara he was 
emidoyed by the Tokugawa government in A.D. 
1842. It wiis his custom to begin his work in the 
most promising village or district and gr adually to 
work out from there. He praised and encouraged 
the industrious ones, and patiently taught the 
unworthy. Wherever he went, he preached the 
duty of man, emphasizing filial jriety, honesty, 
righteousness, and brotherly love. He gave homes 
to the homeless, loaned money without interest to 
those wdio were in debt, advising them to write the 
amount of their indebtedness above their god-shelf, 
that they might he reminded of it daily as they 
performed their devotions. He supplied farm 
implements until the people were able to buy for 
themselves, and taught by example and precept 
the im^rortanoe and dignity of honest toil and 
mutual helpfulness. Thus he spent his life, until 
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he was over seventy years of age, bringing hope 
and cheer to the people of Japan. 

2 . Teaching.— ]Ninomiya^s teaching centred 
in the idea of gratitude to heaven, earth, and 
man for blessings received—to heaven for the light 
of the sun and moon, for ^owth and decay; to 
earth for the trees, grain, birds, animals, anJ fish ; 
to man for his various offices and labours. Hence 
the first principle of conduct is to make suitable 
return for these blessings. The manner in which 
such return can be made is set forth in Ninomiya’s 
teaching known as ‘ Hotoku.’ 

The society of ‘ Hotoku ’ was organized by his 
disciples. The members of tlie society are expected 
to conduct their lives in such a way as to bring 
prosperity to themselves and to their country. 
By their conduct they must show their gratitude 
for all the blessings that they have received from 
the gods, the emperor, and tlioir ancestors. They 
must be industrious, and live so within their in¬ 
come that they will have a surplus, which may he 
used to develop waste places or new industries. 
‘Hotoku’ is not a religion, hut it tries to put the 
best elements in Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism into practice, laying great stress on 
national spirit. 

The society has two funds: one is made up of 
voluntary orf'erings from the members, known as 
‘foundation money,’ and may he used for current 
expenses, j)uhlic works, encouraging new industries, 
relieving distress, or rewarding good deeds ; the 
second is made up of the surplus funds of the 
members, known as ‘good seed money.’ This 
fund may he loaned to the members or to other 
worthy persons without interest, on a vote of the 
society. Ninomiya condemned the taking of in¬ 
terest, because heaven does not demand interest 
on her blessings. The borrower is expectctl to 
return the loan in ten annual payments, and then 
in the eleviuith year to bring an extra payment as 
a thank-ollcring for the benefits winch he has 
received from the society. 

The central idea of Ninomiya’s method was to 
have a yearly surplus. He said that it was in 
that way that the earliest ancestors of Jajian 
opened up the country and redeemed waste places. 
The same method would reclaim any number of 
deserted plains, and rescue any number of peojde 
from poverty. He urged this method upon the 
feudal lords of the Tokugawa age when they 
became financially embarrassed, and, even when 
they enji^yed prosperity, he still urged them to lay 
by something either to help the poor or against a 
time of famine. 

He regarded self-sacrifice as a fundamental 
virtue, without which peace and prosperity were 
impossible. He used to say to young men : 

‘ If you wish Lo succeed you must unselfishly serve men. I 
have learned from experience that self-sacrifice is essential to 
success. When I was a poor boy, I owned but one spade. Otic 
day it broke and I was greatly embarrassed. I tried to borrow 
a spade from an old man who lived next door, but, as he bad 
need for it in his own garden, I offered to do his work for him. 
When I had finished digging and planting his garden, he gladly 
ave nte the spade and said I was very welcome to use anything 
e had. You young men do not need to spend your mornings 
in bed ; rise early and find something, iiowevcr small, to <lo for 
some one else. Some may not appreciate your act of kindness, 
others may thank you profusely, while others may offer you 
some slight reward. It matters not how they receive it; your 
responsibility is to give yourselves to others.' 

Ninomiya condemned the spirit of revenge. He 
said that lyeyasu, the first of the Tokngawa 
Shoguns, being born in a warlike time, admired 
the spirit of revenge, hut a great Buddhist priest 
taught him a better way, by emphasizing the 
beauties of benevolence. From that time the 
great lyeyasu discountenanced revenge. Ninomiya 
thought that all Japanese should learn to love 
benevolence. Revenge leads to revenge without 


limit. If it were encouraged, the world would 
become a scene of bloodshed and murder. Tt is 
tile duty of the government to adminiHler justice, 
and punish the guilty. 

lie taught tliat good and evil are relative terms, 
like far and near. The difference betwt;en far and 
near depends entirely upon your stand noin t. So 
with good and evil ; nothing is absolutely good or 
absolutely evil. Man deplores waste places; the 
hear and the deer rejoice in them. Tlie thief 
thiuks it good to steal ; the government condemns 
it. Happiness and misery always go hand in hand. 
Water under control is a blessing ; uru'ontrolled, 
it brings floods and misery. The hunters’ joy is 
the sorrow of the hird.s and animals. 

3 . Religion.—Ninomiya favoured no one religious 
sect, but was liberal towanls all. He thought 
that, just as one may reach the summit of Mt. 
Fuji by many dillerent paths, so men may reach 
truth through any of the various sects of religion. 
Shintoism is useful for opening up the country, 
Confucianism for governing the country, Bud- 
dhism for giving peace of mind. He described hia 
own teaching as a medicine tablet in which he had 
thoroughly mixed two parts Shintoism, one part 
Confucianism, and one part Buddhism. They need 
to he well mixed to he ellective. Hia sacred hook 
was the unwritten book of nature. He disliked 
priests becau.se they were consumers rather than 
producers. Vet he was very religious. He used 
to say ; ‘ Without sound, without odour, heaven 
and earth repijat over and over the unwritten 
sacred book.’ To read this book you must close 
the physical eye and open the spiritual eye. There 
niay he errors in the written sacred hooks, but never 
in nature’s hook. If the writ ten book did not agree 
with nature’s book, he rejected it. 

4 . Conclusion.—Ninomiya was not merely an 
economist, although his work was largtdy (lonnected 
with the accumulation of wealth. In* his report 
concerning the district round lake Imba he advo¬ 
cated a reformation of the ethical and moral con¬ 
ditions of the people as of more importance than 
the mere improvement of their material environ¬ 
ment. He reported that it was impossible to 
employ them on any government enterprise unless 
their spiritual natures were reformeii. ICven if 
their district became wealthy, the moral ideals of 
the peojde were such that wealth would only 
increase their vice and sensuality. If their moral 
natures were reformed, wealth would bo a blessing 
and not a curse to them. Again, when he was 
appointed to his last great work, he siglied and 
said : ‘ My intention is to refine human kind rather 
than to restore deserted places, but now I am 
again ordered to do the latter.’ These references 
are sulficient to show that Ninomiya placed moral 
teaching first, and the development of wealth 
second. He used to say : ‘ If we could only develop 
the deserted jilaces in human minds, we could then 
let the deserted fields look out for themselves.’ 

Litkuati'Uk.--T adasu Yoshimoto, A /'easant Sage 0 /Japan, 
tr. from Ilotoku-Ki. Lonrlon, IDlU; R. C. Armstrong-, Just 
Before the Daum {The Life and [i'ork of Ninomiya Sontoku), 
New York, 19J2; Kanzo Uchimura, art. in Hepreeentative 
Men of Japan, Tokyo, 1»U8; R. C. Armstrong, art. In TASJ, 
vol. xxxviii. [1910] pt. ii. ; Takayoshi Tomida, Ilotoku-Ki 
(.Jap.), Tokyo, 1906 ; Masaye Fukuzumi, Vawa (Ninomiya’s 
evening addresses) (Jap.), Shizuoka, 1887 ; A Study oj Nino¬ 
miya (Jap.), publiahed by The Sapporo Agricultural College, 
Tokyo, 1909. 1^, ARMSTKONQ. 

NIRMALAS. —The Nirmala Sadhfis, or ‘pure 
saints,’ area Sikh order which was bitterly opposed 
to that of the AkA.lis. They are said not to under¬ 
go any rite of purification, but merely to receive 
the amrit like other Sikhs when tfiey become 
Singles. They originated, like the A kalis, in the 
time of Gurti Govind Singh, but the history of their 
foundation is obscure. 
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Attcordinff to one story, a water-carrier was seized by the 
Guru's soldiers for supplymjf their enemies with water during a 
battle, but the Guru declared iiiiri ‘ stainless ’ (mrmaZa) This 
account, however, unclonijtedly arose out of a confusion 
between this order and tiie Sewapantlu's. Accordin{f to the 
Panth Prakash (Amritsar, p. 85fd, the NirmalAs oritfi- 

nated thus: Guru Govind Hingh invited a llrahman to come 
from Benares to teacii Llie Hiklis, his disciples, Sanskrit, but he 
declined the invitation, saying that none but Bralunans were 
entilled to learn SanHkrit or the Vedas, and pointing out that 
many of the Sikiis were artizans or even mentals by caste. To 
this the tlurii rejoined that the Sikhs would become more 
erudite than the Brahmans, and that the latter would one day 
be glad to learn from tiie Sikhs. Ho also sent many of his 
di.Hfifiles to learn .Sanskrit. They wore the saffron garment of 
Uie Kdd/iu, and translated many Sanskrit works into the vulgar 
tongue. Tliese people were styled Nirmalas by the Guru. 
Another story is that once the Gurff asked his Sikhs to cook 
hard parahad (sweet-meat eaten in communion), and they all 
obeyed him except thirteen, who kept their seats. Tliese were 
called NirmaUls, as they had discarded the things of this world 
(from nivirt, ‘renunciation’). A tliird tradition is that once 
after a hard-fought figlit the Guru and his coinpanions went 
to rest, hut at midnigiit ho arose to see if any were awake in 
meflitatlon. Those whom he found keeping vigil in spite of 
their fatigue ho called Mirmahis. 

Tlio i)reci.se {iBriv'jitioTi of the name is ohsciire. The 
Yomis prac.ti.se a rite called nivali, orniaZf (phy-sical 
jnirilication Ijy purminp;) an a jireliiiiinary to the 
rite of 1 /ofja (drawing in the breath) properly so 
called, and the term Nirmala may be derived from 
this practice. 

Ati first the NirmalaH took the pahnl and wore 
white raiment, but they have adhered to the .study 
of the orthodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lo.st 
touch with Sikliism. 'flu^y now wear the ordinary 
sallVon rohe.s of the Indian fnrjlr, po.ssihly to facili¬ 
tate hegjjjinj', which they profess to avoid, as they 
claim toMuhsi.ston oficrings voluntarily made. All 
Nirmalfis are kesh-dhdrl^ i.e., they wear the kes of 
the true Sikh or Sink'll. 

'fho Nirmalas form a well-disciplined and hif^hly 
reH[)eeted orn-anization. Each monastery is under 
n. guru, while a council or committee periodically 
visits their societic^s throughout the Province. 
Almost always celiliate, they hear a far higher 
rermtation for morality than mo.st of the other 
religious orders in the Panifth. 'fheir principal 
akhdra is at Hardwar, but they also have founda¬ 
tions at Amritsar and elsewhere in the Pan jab. 

H. A. Pose. 

NIRVANA.— Nirvana, etyniologieally ‘ blowing 
out,’ ‘ cooling,’‘ or moksa {q.v.), ‘ ^leliverance,’ is 
the central idea of the tefiching of oakyamuni and 
the raison d'Hre, of Ihiddhism. 

‘ As the vast ocean, O disciples, is impregnated with one 
flavour, th£< flavour of salt, so also, my disciples, this law and 
discipline is imiircgnated with hut one flavour, with the taste 

of deliverance ’ >• 4). 

It was in order to lead liis fellow-creatures to nirvdna 
that Sakyamuni preached the True Law ; it is in 
order to reach nirvdna that monks and nuns for¬ 
sake tlie duties of .secular life, become strangers to 
the society of the family, both the dead and the 
living, which assembles around the domestic fire, 
and devote themselves to the practices of an ascesis 
which has one ‘ flavour,’ the flavour of nirvdna. 

It seems, therefore, that we should be amply 
provided with deliiiitions of nirvdna, and that 
there should he no doubt as to the actual meaning 
of the word. As a matter of fact, the present 
writer believes that we know what nirvdna is os 
well as the Buddhists themselves did, and it is not 
our fault if we are not able to give an unambigu¬ 
ous statement. The Buddhist felt satisfied with a 
description which <loes not sati.sfy us, because, 
whereas we have been for centuries trained to 
make our ideas clear, this was not the case with 
the Indians ; and also because we look at the 
Buddhist doctrines from tlie outside, without in 
the least believing in them : whereas nirvdna is 

1 On the various meanings of nirvdti, nirvdxi-a, see Senart, 
‘Nlrv&qa,’in Album Kem, p. 101 (‘extinction.’ ‘disappear¬ 
ance,’ ‘becoming cool,’ ‘refreshment,’ ‘comfort’ [nirvrti], 
* repose,’ ‘ serenity ’ [^dnfi]). 


for us a mere object of archteological interest, it is 
for Buddhists of paramount practical importance. 
Our business is to study what nirvdna may be ; the 
busine.ss of a Buddhist is to reach nirvdna —a very 
difl'erent thing. 

1. Nirvana as a negative conception.—The idea 
of nirvdna cherished by the Butldbists is chiefly 
a negative one. They know what existence is. 
They know that existence is su fieri ng—every 
existence, even the hanpy life of the god.s, because 
the gods are to die and to be reborn ; every exist¬ 
ence, even the almost endle.ss dreamy meditation 
of the beings living in the ‘ realm of neither notion 
nor no notion’ (see art. Cosmogony [Buddhi.st]). 
And they think that there is an exit, an end to 
the ever-recurring birth and death ; there is an 
‘ extinction ' of the everywhere ami always miser¬ 
able consciousness ; there is a nirvana, deliverance 
from existence ; and that is, indeed, enough. We 
must admit that the prospect of an endless migra¬ 
tion from world to world, from hell and animal 
birth to hell and animal birth, is an appalling one, 
although we fail to realize fully its appalling 
character because we are not disposed to share it. 
But it is fairly evident that, at the time of Sakya- 
iiiuni, many men were tired of existence.^ 

had learned to despise the trivial and unstable 
joys of life, and taken so gloomy a view of the 
universe that deliverance—unqunhlied deliveram t* 
—seemed to them a goal for which it is worth while 
to strive. This negative definition does not ap]»eal 
to the most innate needs of our mind and heart— 
and that is the reason why riirvdnn has been so 
often misunderstood ; but tlie first duty of a his¬ 
torian of religion i.s to admit that some ‘states of 
mind’ may be human although they are not 
European or modern. 

2 . Nirvana as a happy state.—While we believe 
that we are right on this points—namely, that some 
Indians were deeply pessimistic and that this 
pessimism culminated in the Buddhist ideal of an 
unqualified deliverance—it is not diflicult to under¬ 
stand how this wan and cold ideal received the 
tinge of the warmest colours of confidence and hope. 
There is an enormous mass of texts which represent 
nirvdna as a hajipy state.^ Every phrase that 
the Brahmans use to describe the fortunate merg¬ 
ing of the individual self into the absolute and 
universal self is or may be used by the Buddhists 
to describe the deliverance. Nirvdna is the 
farther shore {para), the island (dvipa), the endless 
{atyanta), the immortal [ampta), the immortal 
state {anifta pada), the summwn honuyn {nailik- 
reyasa). It is better than any existence, however 
pleasant. Sakyamuni, who discovered the path to 
it, felt obliged, out of love for mankind, to preach 
his discovery. Nothing can surpass the joy of the 
monk when he realizes that ho will reach nirvana', 
the Dhammapada and the ‘ Psalms of the Elders 
and the Nuns’ {Theraqdthd, Therigathd)^ give 
eloquent evidence of the deep joy and thrilling 
hope with which nirvdna was looked upon. It is 
difficult to find in the Brahmanic literature, or 

J E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures (‘ Wisdom of the East ’ 
ser.), London, IDIU, p. ‘20, strongly remarks that ‘ it is some¬ 
times unintelligently said that continued rebirth is a dreary 
doctrine. Butltdoes not necessarily mean rebirth upon earth.’ 
To read certain books it seems that India was, as it were, 
liallucinated by the idea of rebirth and death, whereas the 
Indian literature gives us a quite different image of Indian life. 
So far right. But we are concerned with the Buddhists, i.e. 
with the monks, with ‘ spiritual ’ men, who did really despise 
the paradisiac as well as human pleasures. Common religious 
people dreamed of paradises as they do to-day. Many more 
still lived os immortals (arnard iva) would live, given to pleasure 
and gain (kdma, artha), despising dharma. 

2 These texts usually refer to the ‘ earthly nirvdxui ' (see 
below, § 4). But are such terms as amtta compatible with 
this opinion ? 

» See the tr. of O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms o/ the Early 
Bvutdhists, London, 190Q-1S, i. and ii., esp. introd. to rol. i. 
p. xxxvii. 
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even in the Upnnisnds, feelings so fervid and en- 
thnsiastie. 

It may be said that such feelings draw their 
streiiglli and their import from mysticism and 
religious exaltation ; and we must agree tliat there 
is little doctrinal sjieculation in them. Neverthe¬ 
less the fact remains that llmldhists spoke of 
nirrfind as a firm believer in happiness after death 
woultl speak of paradise; and this fact is an 
important ])oint in the description of what the 
Buddhist thought of nirvdva. 

3 . Doctrinal statements.—When we turn to 
doctrinal statements, we arc confronteil with two 
or possibly three opinions : ( 1 ) deliverance is pure 
and simple annihilation ; ( 2 )—which will not ])rovc 
temible— nirvxlua is some inconceivable existence; 
(3) Sakyamuni has refused, in so many words, to 
state V liether deliverance is annihilation or not. 

(1) Tb(?ie are texts which suggest that deliver¬ 
ance is ;piuihil:ition—C./ 7 ., the narrative of the 
death of Sakyamuni : 

‘ Ab the exlinction of a flame 
Even 80 was his iiiind’s release* 


but similes are, as a rule, misleading, and the 
simile of fire that perishes when the fuel is con¬ 
sumed is used in ih^ MdJwbhdrata, where annihila¬ 
tion is o\it of the question.® 

We have here in view the whole fabric of the 


8 ])ecu]ative texts, the t<;xtH which force upon us 
tiie identilication of deliv<*,rance with annihilation, 
because they do not leave room for any other 
surmise. Tfiese texts are very numerous and free 
from any loophole for doubt, d'hey provide us 
witli a scientilic descrijdion of man, and teach 
that there is nothing permanent in liim. As a 
mattejr ot f.-ict, there is no ‘man’ or ‘bedug’ 
(pitni.'ia, sattva), ‘soul’ or ‘ persoji ’ 

Ipiuhptld )such exj)ressions ji.re mere names for a 
com])lex (d elements {skandhds), some corporeal, 
some spiritual, whicli are dissolved at death.® If 
the causes—actions to he rewarded in .some other 
life (see art. Karma)— remain that give to the 
dying consciousness the j)ower of creating, in 
some (unbryo, a new consciousness that continues 
the first one and en joys the fruits of previous lives, 
there is no ecssatioii of existence, there is no 
annihilation. If, !iowev(!r, those <rauses are want¬ 
ing—and they are wanting in tlie (;ase of a saint, 
wl)o has destroyed desire and burned act—the con¬ 
sciousness is blown out as the flame of a lamp, 
and that is nirvana, i.e. the end of life, of conscious¬ 
ness, and of suH’cring, All the mystic or psycho¬ 
logical (lata—all idea of a transcendent sell, of an 
immanent absolute—that could give any support 
to a concejition of survival of whatever kind, 

S ersonal or impersonal, have been sedulously 
estroyed by Buddhist philosopliy. 

Here wo must confess, liowever, tliat this 
identification, ‘ 77 irwina = annihilation,’is not one 
of the ‘ primordial ’ doc.trines of Buddhism. I’lie 
doctrine of annihilation was not an ‘ original 


purpose’; it was a result. That is to say, 
Sakyamuni (or the Church) did not start with 
such an idea of deliverance ; this idea has been 
forced upon him (or upon them) because he has 
been rash enough to deny the existence of a soul. 

1 Dlgha, ii. 16 f. (cf. Suttanipdta, 286), tr. E. J. Thomas, 
Buddhist Scriptures, p. 116 ; cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues 0 / the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1809-1910, il. 176; the Sanskrit version, 
Madhyamakantti {liihl. Buddhica, iv., Petro^rad, 1913), p. 
624, with an inlerestinff discussion on nirvaiyi conceived as 
BomethiiiK real {bhnva). 

2 xii. 543 ; SBK viii.!« [1898) 247. 

• Thomas, p. 9: ‘The self is compound and hence imperma¬ 
nent. When the individual is analysed into body and mind with 
its qualities and functions, what is there remaining behind ? The 
soul, atnian, said the Vedantin, that permanent entity which is 
In reality identical with the absolute and eternal Brahma. 
But the Buddhist answer was that there is nothing remaining. 
The elements of the self are the self, Just as the parts of the 
chariot are the chariot.' 


}Ve sluill see that, according to some evidences, 
isakyamnni did his best to avoid this ‘ result,’ and 
even objected to a delinite statement of it. But, 
when certain premi.sses are accepted, conclusions 
follow with the fatality of destiny. Tarka (‘ logdc ’) 
is indexed a most dangerous auxiliary of religious 
tlmuglit. 

(‘2) There is a text, dressed in scholastic garb 
and tlierefore the more autlioritative, which would 
lead ns to suggest tliat nirvana is, in the words of 
H. Oldenberg, ‘ an existence that is beyond reason 
and conception.’ ^ 

‘At this r-iine, a monk called Yamaka ho* adopted the follow¬ 
ing w’icked hereHv : “ I understand the doctrine taught by 
Bhagavat to be tins, that a monk who is free from the depravi¬ 
ties (dsava) when his body dissolvcH, is iinniiiilated ; that he 
perishes ; tliat he does not exist beyond death." ’ 

If it is a wicked hi'iesy [jxlpdka ditjjd) to hold 
that the dead .saint has perislicid, llie obvious iiifer- 
em;e is that he continues to exist. But let us see 
the s(^(|uel. 

Suriputra, the disciple full of wisdom, endeavours 
to save Yamaka from this wrong view. Yamaka 
feels obliged to admit that a saint , a living saint, 
is neither identical with the bodily form, w ith the 
seibsations—in a word, with the skandhas that are 
the constituents of wliat the common people style 
an individual or a person—nor, on t))e other hand, 
is he diirerent from them. And Sariputra con¬ 
cludes, in the words of Oldenberg : 

•'I'hiis then, friend Yamaka, even here in this world the 
saint is not to be apjrrehmded by thee in truth. Hast thou, 
ttierefore, a right to Kpcjak, saying: “ 1 understand the 
doctrine taught by Blmptvat to be this, that a saint . . . does 
not exist beyond death ’ 

Hence the conclusion : 

•One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an everlasting 
future would speak in another strain : behind tlie veil of 
mystery there lies the longing for escajie from opposing reason, 
wiiich declines to admit the conceivahleness of everlasting 
existence, the hope for an existence which is beyond reason 
and conception.' 

But, if it is heresy to maintain that a saint (an 
arhnt or a tathCigata) perishes at death and does 
not exist beyond death, the obvious reason, stated 
by Sariputra, is that an ‘ individual ’ or a ‘ person ’ 
is a mere Hre de raison which d(^)es not perish 
hettause it does not exist. As Sariputra tells 
Yamaka, the living saint is neither identj(;al with 
the skavdhas nor cliUbnuit from them. If he were 
tlie body, et(5,, he would of course exi.st and would 
also be .subject to annihilation when the body dis¬ 
solves. Tf he were dilferent from the body, etc., 
be would be eternal; but he is not difi’erent from 
them, because, when we speak of somebody as 
being a man or a saint, the only reality of which 
we are speaking is the group of shindkas. All 
Buddha’s teaching is to make clear that the body, 
etc., are the only things that exist and that may 
be spoken of.® 

'J’lie Yamaka-Sariputra dialogue, therefore, 
cannot be understood as a veiled positive answer 
to the question of survival. It means that such 
questions are devoid of any actual meaning, and 
can be dreamt of only by foolish people who have 
not learned the first lesson of Buddha, that there 
is no soul.® 

But what about the phrase which we have 
italicized above: ‘ ap^irebended in truth’?* The 
pre.sent writer is of opinion that the passage must 

i Sarhyutta, iii. 109 ; cf. H. O. Warren, Buddhism in Transla¬ 
tions, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 188; Oldenberg, Buddha'^, tr. 
Hoey, p. 28*23, tr. Foucher, p. 279. 

2Cf., e.g., Sarhyutta, iv. 874: ‘ F«no rnpexia tathdgatam 
paflhdpaydmdnv pailfldpeyya tath rupam pahinam.’ For 
another exegesis of the phrases, ‘neither identical . . , nor 
different,' see below, p. 378*. 

3 See the end of the dialogue, and the concluding words of 
Yamaka : * Henceforth, when 1 shall be asked whether a saint 
perishes at death or not, I shall answer : body is perishable 
{rfipam anichcham . . .).' 

4 ditthe va dhatnms sachehato tathato anupalabhiyamdno, 
Fr. tr., p. 279: ‘le Par fait ne peut 6tre couipris en v^rit^ et 
en essen(» par toi.' 
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be tranwlated : ‘ the fiaint Ih not fodud by thee to 
be flonietliinj? real,’ or, in tlie wordH of Warren, 
‘ considering now tliat yon fail to make out ami 
eBtablish the existence of the saint in the present 
life.’ The use of the expression na upalabhyate in 
later Buddhism (Madhyamika sehool) has been 
known for a long time ; also the logical use of 
the anupalahdhi to establish tlie non-existence of 
Homething somewhere; and we have now the 
evidence of the Mahdniddesa^ the oldest of tlie 
commentaries, whicli has even been admitted in 
the Suttapi^tikd, where natthi, * is not,* is com¬ 
mented na sanivijjati^ ‘does not exist,’ n'upnlab- 
bhati, ‘ is not perceived.’ 

Grammar is a conjectural science, and no matter 
of imt)ortan(!e can be decided upon these philo¬ 
logical grounds. But Oklenbergs version would 
be admissible only if supported by some clearer 
references to a state ‘ that is beyond conception 
and reason.’ These references are scarce, and 
wear a garb of metaphor that diminishes their 
importance. Two may be mentioned. The first 
one, in the dialogue of the nun KhemS and the 
king Pasenadi {Saniyutta, iv. 374), is specious. 
The comparison of the saint with the unmeasurable 
ocean must not lead us astray, as the text con 
eludes with the common lesson on the skandkas. 
It gives only evidence of an ill-advised tendency to 
mystery. The second one i.s a celebrated fragment 
wfiich occurs in two of our oldest books : * 

‘There ia, O disfiplea, a som^:thi^^f that is not born, not 
produced, not created, not compounded.^ Were there not, O 
disciples, this Nom('thin^>' not born . . ., there would be no 
p08Hii>le exit for wiiat is horn.’ 

The present writer lias often quoted this state¬ 
ment as favouring the opinion that ‘ nirvana is 
existence.’ But Oldenberg has rightly remarked : 

‘Thuao words seetu to sound hs if we heard ilrahmanical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, that has neither beginning 
nor end. . . . 'S'et these expressions, when viewed in the con¬ 
nection of IkiddhisL thought, convey something wholly different. 

. . . For the Biiddhi.sts, the words; “there is something un¬ 
created," merely signify that the created can free himself from 
the curse of being created.’ 

To sum up: tliere is little doubt that the nihilistic 
interpretation of Buddlii.sm—negation of a soul, 
negation of the survival of the saint—is the lead¬ 
ing doctrine of the Pi(nkas (old Scriptures), as it 
is of the mediawal northern scholastic (Madhya- 
maka). But there have been in the ancient Church 
as well a.s in historical times many ‘heretics,’ and 
among' them the ‘ believers in personality ’ {pudya- 
bwddin), these ‘ maintainers of Sahkhya’ (.vdn.- 
khyavCtdin) in disguise. The Pudgalavadins stated 
that the pudgala, the self, is neither identical 
with the skandiuis nor different from them ; noth¬ 
ing can be predicated of it {nnabhildpya) ; it 
nevertheless exists. They probably admitted some 
tran.s(;endent form of eternal existence. 

(3) There is a third set of texts wliich we may 
style ‘ agnostic’ (see art. Agno.sTICISM [Buddhist]). 
Strong and clear as was the teaching of the 
Master, many of his disciples felt dissatisfied with 
his utterly nihilistic doctrines, and hoped, in the 
depth of their hearts, that they misunderstood 
him. Let us not forget that the disciples of 
^kyainuni came to him as to the discoverer of 
the Path of Immortality (um'f'ta)^ and were not 
previously informed concerning the only immortal¬ 
ly possible, namely eternal silence and destruction. 
If we are not mistaken, it is therefore easy to 
1 Uddna, vlil. 8 : Jtivuttaka, 48. 

a It is worth while to look at the list of the ‘ not compounded ’ 
{amihiskfta), which seems to be old : (l) space {,dkd6a), which 
is simply a name, being the mere absence of a thing ‘ making 
obstacle ’ (andvarapamdfra); (2) the destruction of the things 
which permh without premeditation (apratiftaihkhydnirodha), 
na the wood perishes in the dame, as the flame perishes when 
the fuel is w'anting ; (8) the destruction brought about by 
prcMiuvlitation {pratinaiHkhyduirodha\ i.e, the extinction of 
the til ought of the saint, more exactly, the cessation of the pro¬ 
duction of new thoughts—i.e. nirvdzM. See L. de la Vall6e 
Boussin, ‘ Les trols Asaipskrtas,’ In Album Kem, pp. 111-118. 


understand that many monks were anxious to be 
maile sure about nirvana, not by logical con¬ 
clusions drawn from metaphysical tenets, not by 
metaphorical and conflicting phrases, but by a 
dehnite and authentic statement from tlie lips of 
the Master. The texts give sundry evidences of 
this state of mind.^ But the Master refused to 
give any answer, and he added the reason of his 
silence: ^ 

* Why has Buddha not taught his disciples . . . whether the 
saint lives on lieyond deatli or not? Because the knowledge of 
tliese things does not conduce to progress in holiness. . . . 
What c-ontributeH to ))eace and enlightenment, Hiublha has 
taught his own : the truth of suffering. . . . Therefore. Malufi- 
kyaputta, wliatsoever has not been revealed by me, let that 
remain unrevealed ; and what has been revealed, let it be 
revealed.’ 

This passage seems to us to express the feelings 
of the Buddha’s disciples who did not care for meta¬ 
physics ; they did not seem to have realized that the 
first truth, ‘ Everything is unsubstantial,’ contains 
at lefist an authoritative expression of niliilism. 

A large number of the Buddhists, and by far the 
larger number of the Buddhists wlio wrote—to say 
nothing of ^akyamuni himself, whose personality 
remains an unfathomable riddle—were Ixild enough 
to face the problem of the ‘ non-existence of a soul ’ 
(nairatm^a) M ith its inevitable consoq ueiice, namely 
anil ill iljition at deatli. But the monks who have 
recorded and introduced in the Scripture this 
‘positivist’ statement, ‘I have taught what Is 
useful ; what 1 have not stated, let that remain 
un.stated,’ are the exponents of the commonest 
attitude eonemning nirvana. 

The Buddhists have discussed the question of 
the nature of nirvana mucli less than we have 
done.* They know that nirvana is deliverance and 
that deliverance is the highest good, the only good 
to be hoped for. That is enougli. What is interest¬ 
ing and worth search is the path to nirvana ; di.scuss- 
ing nirvdna is far from being the best path to it; 
iud Budillia rightly discouraged such discussion. 

4 . An earthly nirvana.—Childers‘was the first 
to point out that, in a number of texts, nirvaim 
doe.s not mean deliverance from existence, tlie 
state beyond death of the dead saint, but the 
‘brief period of bliss’ enjoyed by the man who 
has liberated himself from desire ami become a 
saint, before he obtains linal nirvdna at death—in 
other words, the state of the arhat or the jivan- 
mukta (yq.v.).^ Much stress has been laid on this 
conception of an earthly nirvdna by several writers, 
among whom is Khys Davids ; ana rightly so. On 
the one hand, deliverance from desire Is the cause 
and the token of deliverance from existence. On 
tlie other hand, India ha.s always been full of 
reverence for the saints who have reached a 
thorough drapa^la and become insensible to pleasure, 
sufi'ering, and hope : ‘ I do not wish for death ; 1 do 
not wish for life.’® Neophytes longed for that 
‘ jirofes-sional’yierfection, a sublime pattern of which 
was given by Aakyamuni ; and it can be maintained 
tliat many monks dreamed only of the earthly 
nirvdna, without taking trouble about final nir- 
vdiui. They thought only of attaining the happi¬ 
ness and aetachment of nirvdna in this life."^ 
There is much ‘ professionalism ’ in Buddhism, 
more than is generally admitted. Childers’ hints 
and Rhys Davids’ discussions must not be neglected 
if we want to get a complete idea of what nirvdna 
was for the Buddhists. 

1 See, e.g., Majjhima, i. 4‘26; Sarfiyutta, Iv. 874. 

2 Oldenberg, Buddha’^, tr. Iloej', p. 27tl. 

*8ee, however, Burnouf's Introduction and Madhyamdka- 
Vftti, ch. XXV. pp. 619-641. 

* Diet, of the Pali Language, p. 208. 

® The term ea-upadkisesa nibb&na if often understood as 
•ferring to the state of the arhat. 

« Therag&tha, 1002. 

^ See Sarhyutta, iv, 261. 
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The present treatment of the subject is not very 
clear, for it is dihicult in dealing with such a 
problem to be both fair and coherent. Incoherence 
18 one of the chief features of Indian thought. We 
believe that ortliodox Buddhism {i.e. the Buddhiam 
of the books) maintains that nirvana is a mere 
concept, the state of a thing that does not exist 
and of which nothing can be predicated. A saint, 
after death, a nirvfta or a liberated one {mukta)^ 
is ‘void’ {iunya); therefore he can be said to be 
annihilated. The conclusion, in Europe, would be 
evident. But Matrcheta tells us : 

' Other* than Buddha may have won liberation; but in 
Buddha the superiority is allonether great: all the liberated 
are void ; but the void of a hair cavity compares but poorly with 
the large void of the sky.’ i 

We shall conclude with the words of Barth : 

‘The imagination even of an Asiatic has some difficulty in 
settling down to the idea of annihilation. Thus the Chinese 
pilgrims Fa-ilian and Hiouen-Thsang, who . . . were orthodox 
believers in the complete NirvApa of Buddha, nevertheless 
speak of miracles, and even of apparitions of his, as if he had 
not ceased to exist; and it is beyond a doubt that with many 
of the Buddhists of former days Nirva.pa was only what it is 
with the majority of them to-day, a sort of eternal repose or a 
negative state of blessedness. This does not hinder Buddhism 
from being doctrinally the confession of the absolute vanity of 
all things, and, as regards the individual, an aspiration after 
non-existence.'3 

5 . Origins of the notion of nirvana. — This 
problem is verj^ obscure. The present writer would 
merely state that Oldenberg’s opinion that ‘ the 
idea of nirvana originates from the idea of Brah¬ 
man ’ * cannot be received with absolute confidence. 
The Buddhist ideaof ai'rmna—unqualified deliver¬ 
ance or qualified annihilation—arose from the same 
causes that produced the Brahrnanicideaof mrvdaa, 
brahmanirvajia, merging in the absolute. The 
same attitude towards life, towards ‘contingent 
existence,’ produced two conflicting views on the 
end of man, two conflicting eschatologies, in har¬ 
mony with two conflicting metaphysics—the nihil¬ 
ism of the Buddhists and the monism of the 
Brahmans. But our texts never mention brahman, 
the absolute of the Vedanta; and they never 
consider the atman, whicli is the absolute of the 
UpanLsads, as the universal principle, but always 
as the individual soul—the existence of which 
they firmly deny. They discuss the possibility of 
reaching by the Bnihmanic means the world of the 
god Brahma, and they show the right means to 
reach it; but they nave not a word on the 
brahrnanirvfina, the merging in brahman. It 
seems, therefore, that the Buddhists were, at the 
beginiiing, quite ignorant of the eschatology of 
the Vpanisads. This ignorance may be explained 
in many ways; until the chronology of the Brah- 
manic and Buddhist literatures has ueen settled, a 
sure explanation is impossible. 

LiTRRATnRE.—The literature of ntrwfltio is very large, and a 
complete bibliogra^y would have hundreds of headings. We 
may mention : t. Burnouf, Introd. d I'hist. du bouddhunne in- 
dien, Paris, 1844, pp. 18, 616, 694 ; F. Max Miiller, Chips from 
a German Wi>rksnop^ondon, 1867-76, 1. 279fT., ‘The Meaning 
of Nirvipa’ (1867); T. Rogers, Buddhaghu^a's Parables, do. 
1870, Introd. p. xxxix ; Dhaimnapada, SBK x. {1881J, Introd. p. 
xliv ; J. Bartnilemy Saint-Hllaire, Le Bouddhaet sa religitm 2, 
rarls, 1862, tr. Laura Ensor, London, 1896 ; R. Spence Hardy, 
eastern Monachisrn^, London, 1866, pp. 6, 20, ‘291; P. E. 
'oucaux, Doctrine des Bouddhistea sur le Nirvana, Va.r\s, 1864, 
aid Retme. bibliographiqne, 16th June 1874 ; R. C. Childers, 
>ict. of the Pali Language, London, 1876, pp. 266-274 ; A. 
Barth, Les Religions de I’lnde, Paris, 1879, tr. J. Wood, London, 
1882, p. 113 IT.; V. Trenckner, Milinda-paflho, London, 1880, 
p. 424; H. Oldenberg, iSuddAa, sein Leben, seine Lehre.und 
seine Gemeinde, Berlin, 1881, "1912, str. W. Hoey, London, 
1882, *tr. A. Foucher, Paris, 1903 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
. . . Indian Buddhism (HL), London, 1881, Buddhism (Amerl- 


1 Vamaxidrhavarv^ana, 10 f., ed. and tr. F. W, Thomas, IA 
xxxiv. {1906] 146 fl. ; see A. F. R. Hoernle, Manxucript Remains 
of Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1916, p. 78. 

3 Religions of India, p. 114. 

» Buddha^, tr. Foucher, p. 281: ‘ L’lddo du ninApa eat 
sortie de celle du Brahma.' 


can Lectures), New York, 1896 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Rrligioyis 
of India, London, 1890, p. 321 ff. ; J. Dahlmann, Afreapa, 
eine Studie zur Vorgeseh. des Buddhisvius, Berlin, 1897 ; J. A. 
Eklund, Nirvapa: en religionshistorisk undersoknmg, I’psala, 
1899; E. Senart, ‘ Nirvapa,’in Album Kem, I..eyden, 19u:i, 
pjp. 101-104; F. <J. Schrader, ‘On the Problem of Nirvapa,’ 
jPTS, 1004-05, p. 167; L. de la Vallee Poussin, lioud- 
dhisme ; Opinions sur I'hist. de la d^igmatigue, Paris, 1909, p. 84. 

L. DE LA Vallj5e Poussin. 

NOACHIAN PRECEPTS.—The attitude of 
the Hebrews towards foreigners or ‘Gentiles,’ 
especially those who lived in their midst, under¬ 
went deiiuite changes. It was in this connexion 
that there grew'up the conee]>t.ion of the ‘Noachian 
precepts’—the duties that could be required of the 
Gentiles in accordance with Biblical commands 
prior to the Mosaic legislation, which was regarded 
as peculiar to the Hebrews. 

The exclusive temper of the Hebrew nation was 
a gradual growth. In the time of David (c. 1000 
B.C.) a Hittite held high ofiice and even the Philis¬ 
tines could bo hosts. While P carefully notes that 
Isaac and Jacob avoid exogamy, the earlier sources, 
E and J, represent Joseph and Moses as marrying 
forei^ wives. By the time of Dent., however, 
Israel’s religion had become self-conscious, aware 
of its diflercnce from other religions, devoted to 
the one spiritual God ; accordingly, pagan customs 
were denounced, Canaanite peoples were banned, 
and an alien could not reside without restrictions 
among the children of Israel (of. Dt 23*). This 
exclusive tendency is explicitly formulated in the 
Priests’ Code with its regulations regarding alien 
immigrants, marriage, descent, diet, and the like. 
Within a short time after the return from the 
Exile P’s account of man’s early history hod 
become axiomatic in Judaism, and the devout Jew 
found in the commands of the Creator os communi¬ 
cated by the Mosaic writings the sole sanction for 
human duty. P represents legitimate sacrifice, 
the Divine Name, the distinction between clean 
and unclean, as things unknown before the time of 
Moses. Yet, though he was ignorant of the 
Mosaic Law, Noah was a just man according to 
the standards of his age (P) ; and, as all the de¬ 
scendants of Noah could claim God as their creator 
and preserver, his standards might be expected 
from all; hence the term ‘ Noachian precepts.* 

Post-Exilic writings vary in their attitude 
towards Gentiles. Kuth, Jonah, and some of the 
Psalms (100, 67, etc.) indicate a charitable disposi¬ 
tion ; the Wisdom literature favours tolerance ; 
and the Greek influence created a party w'ith 
wider sympathies. On the other hand, Joel, 
Zee 9-14, and Estlier are definitely hostile. The 
forcible conversion attempted by Antiochus stimu¬ 
lated feeling in the same direction, and the Macca- 
baean wars created the stern uncompromising 
piety of the future Pharisees. In the Apocrypha, 
while there is evidence of the more generous dis¬ 
position {e.g., To 14*'-, Wis 1-11), the glorification 
of the Jews is equally conspicuous (e.g., Wis 
12-19). The use of the names of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraliam in Apocalyptic literature was 
designed to avoid the risk of collision with the 
Torah, which m a.s regarded as valid for all time. 
Among the disciples of Jesus the charitable attitude 
towards Gentiles had a new birth, but this tended 
to intensify the exclusive elements in Pharisaism ; 
and it is to the discussions of liabbis in this cun- 
nexion during the first three centuries a.d. that 
precise definitions of the precepts of Noah are due. 

The Noachian laws did not include all pre- 
Mosaic injunctions, but only those which coincided 
with the laws enunciated at Sinai (Sanh. 69a); 
e.g., circumcision was not required of Gentiles. 
It was only after this general principle was estab¬ 
lished that tlie number and scope of the Noachian 
precepts eould be defined. According to the 
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tractate Sanhedrin (56^.), they were .seven in 
number : (1) obedience to autliority (pr'n), (2) rever¬ 
ence for the Divine Name, (3) abstinence from 
idolatry, (4) from incest (Gn 12^* 20^), (6) from 
murder 9"), (d) ftom robbery (21“), (7) from 
eating flesh of Jiving animal (9*). The list grew, 
and in the 3rd cent. Ulla could speak of 30 com¬ 
mandments to wliich Noacdiidffi owed obedience, 
thoiiglj Ju.! declares that they fulfilled only three 
(Ch(din, a and ft). The original seven, however, 
were the most important, and by observing these 
as a minimum a Gentile settling among .lews 
might he advanced to the privileges and respon.si- 
hilities of tlie jiroselyte. 

‘The Rahbin taught: Niiaiuaii'B protelytiHUi wag only to j>er- 
fortii the Heveri cotriniafuUnents given to the deHcerxlants of 
Noah. Nebusaradaii, however, waH a true proaeli'te ; from the 
deHcendantn of SiHera were Huch as teught the Torah among a 
majority of Israelites. From the deHceiidanta of Ilaman were 
Hindi aa learned the Torah in the city I5ne-Iierak * {Sanhedrin, 
tr. M. li. liodkiriaon, New York, HK)‘2, viii. 2m). 

The temper of llie Rabbis appears in the follow¬ 
ing [ironouncemenl: 

‘ A Gentile who employa himaelf in the liaw Is guilty of death. 
He is not to employ himaelf except in the seven eominandmonts 
that belong to the Gentiles. And thus a Gentile who keeps a 
Sahhath, though it bo on one of the week days—if he make it to 
himaelf as a Sabbath, he is guilty of death ; it is not necessary 
to add, if he appoint for himself a featival. The general rule is, 
that they are not permitted to innovate in religion, or to make 
commandments for themsolves out of their own heads. Kither 
lot a Gentile become a proselyte of righteousness, and take upon 
him the wlmle haw ; or lot him remain in his own law, and 
neither luld nor diminish. Hut if he employs him.self In the 
Law, or keeps a Sabbath, or makes any innovation, he is to be 
beaten and punished, and informed that he is for this guilty of 
d<*ath—hut, lie is not to he killed’ {]lUl)6th Melahirn, x. 9, tr. A. 
M‘(Jaul, The Old Tat/is, London, 18:i7, p. 12). 

The qucHtion was raised vvhctlter the (ientile 
should consider the seven prccejits so inviolable as 
to claim his obedience even to the extent of 
suffering martyrdom for them. The school of 
Rahil (3rd cent. A.D.) decided in the negative, 
because Naaman had been allowed by Elisha to 
bow in the house of Riinmon (2 K 5’'***)- 

The fate of non-dew.s in the Messianic kingdom 
was also discussed, the dominant view being that 
they would never adopt the whole Jewish Law. 

Rabbi Jose (2nd cent, a.d.) declared that, though they would 
betake themselves to the Law and wear phylacteries, ‘when 
they see the war of Gog and Magog breaking in upon the 
Messianic kiiigilom, they will throw aw.ay the Law and cry, 
“ Ijet us break their bonds asumier arul hrow their letters 
away from us.” ’ 

The best that can he promi.sed to a good Gentile 
ha.s the authority of Maimonides: 

‘ Whosoever confesses himself liable to observe the seven pre¬ 
cepts of Noah and is diligent in fullllliiig them, belongs to the 
pious among llie nations and has a portion in tlie world to 
come ’ {Mela)iirn, viii. 11). 

The decrees of the Council of the ApoHtle.s in 
Jerusalem (c. A.D. 50), Ac 15^“ (cf. art. Judaizing), 
are independent of the later Rabbinical definitions. 
Among tlie Rabbis the postulates of the Priests’ 
(kido in Genesis are studied as the sole authorita¬ 
tive voice on man’s origin and duty ; but in the 
Apostolic Council custom and conduct are freely 
reviewed by the living Christian spirit. 

Litkratiiiiki. —Hamburger, s.v. ‘Noachiden,’ and cognate 
articles, ‘ Nichtisradit,* ‘ Ueiden,' ‘ Fremden,’ etc.; W. Baclier, 
Die Ayada der Tannaiten, Htrassburg, 1884. 

1). M. Kay. 

NOETIANISM.—See Monarchianism. 
NOMINALISM.-See Realism. 

NOMISM. — ‘Nomism’ or ‘legalism’ is the 
name given to the view that moral conduct consists 
in the observance of a law or body of laws. It 
stands opjiosed to those conceptions of morality 
which postulate an end to be pursued or an ideal 
to be realized rather than a law to he fulfilled. 
Legalism is not necessarily to be identified with 
what Kant, in contrast to morality, calls ‘ legality.’ 
By ‘ legality ’ Kant means the moral practice of 


one for whom moral law is no more than a rule, 
while he applies the term ‘ morality ’ to the con¬ 
duct of one who finds in the law likewise the 
determining ground of his actions (cf. Metaphysik 
der Sitten, ed. J. U. von Kirchmann, Berlin, 1870, 
pp. 252, 226 f. ; T. K. Abbott, Kant's Critique of 
Practical Reason^, London, 1883, pp. 269, 282), it 
being understood, of course, that the law is for 
Kant a rational and in essence a purely formal 
principle. Legalism may even lake tlie form of a 
willing obedience which exalts reverence for the 
law aliove eveiy other motive, whether such law 
he of a purely rational or of a positive and his¬ 
torical character. In this sense it may be, and in¬ 
deed ouglit to be, an element in all moral life, even 
in its highest phase, and is then at bottom identical 
with what Kant calls ‘ morality,’ though it need 
not bear the abstract character that Kant as.signs 
to virtue nor imply any indifference to the practical 
results of observing the moral law. W hatever 
name we jjive to the supreme principle of morality, 
that princ.iple must always be of the nature of a law. 
Tlie moral ideal or eud towards Avliiidi our action 
is directed not only exercises an attraidive power 
over us, but manifests itself also a.s an authority 
whi(;h ruake.s demands ufion us. (ffiristian ethics, 
alike in its Proti^stant and in its Catholic form, 
has always upheld the conception of law, ami 
rejected antinomianism, i.e. the doctrine that the 
moral agent who has attained to maturity has no 
need of external ordinances. It maintains that 
law cannot he dispensed with by the Christian, in 
HO far at least as be is .still subject to the jiower of 
sin ; and it W’as from this jioint of view that the 
Formula of Concord decided the question of anti¬ 
nomianism. On tlie other hand, it is necessary to 
guard against wliat may be called po.silive legalism, 
which forgets that law and obedience are merely 
the form of the moral life, and not its substance. 
Positive legalism is expo.sed to danger on two sides : 
( 1 ) it tends to regard the law as a multipliiuty of 
commandments without inward coherence, ami ( 2 ) 
it tends to confound a merely outward observance 
of those commandments with an allegiance of the 
will to the spirit of the law—to fo.ster obedience 
from motives of fear or interest, and thus to be¬ 
come an unintelligent and Pharisaical convention¬ 
alism. Wherever we find these two defects, we 
have a spurious legalism, and it is to this bilse 
legali.sm, or else to the positive legalism as just 
delined, that the term is most freijuently applied. 

The idea of legalism, both in the good and in 
the bad sense of the word, was not unknown among 
the ancients. If we except the Stoics, Greek 
thinkers always identified the moral law with the 
law of the State. We neverthcle.ss find Socrates, 
or at least Plato speaking as the interpreter of 
Socrates, insisting upon a willing and resolute 
obedience to the laws, and condemning the attitude 
of tliose who obey them only from the fear of 
punishment. Respect for and love of the law were 
quite familiar sentiments among the Greeks and 
Romans. The Stoics advanced to the conception 
of a universal law of nature, which they regarded 
as the foundation of all the duties ami rights of 
human beings. This conception gave rise to a 
casuistry which could not fail to make a cleavage 
between a genuine and an unintelligent or insincere 
legalism. Spurious legalism is in a peculiar degree 
characteristic of the ethics of Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism. Judaism reduced all moral life to 
the observance of a historically revealed law, 
whose various constituents cannot be brought 
under the unity of one pervading spirit. Never¬ 
theless, the obedience of the Jews issued in many 
cases from pure respect for and inward acquiescence 
in tlie law. Thus the love of the law plays a great 
part in the Psalms, although that love frequently 
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manifests itself in the form of sheer lej^alistic 
bigotry. Amon<r the mass of the Jewisli |ieo[>le, 
however, an uiiintellif^eiit mechanical, self-inter¬ 
ested, and even hypocritical observanc^e of the law 
was the rule. In proportion as the casuistry of 
the scribes made obedience to the law ever more 
difficult and exacted an ever more scrupulous pre¬ 
cision on the part of the conscientiou.s observer, it 
gave rise to a deplorable praiitice of reli<doua traf- 
licking, and was itself <!ornpolled to lind means of 
evading certain commandments under the show of 
fulfilling them. It would seem, nevertheless, that 
a reaction against this debased legalism made itself 
felt within the coniines of Judaism itself, as is 
indicated by the fact that certain circles were in¬ 
tensely concerned to discover the ‘ great command¬ 
ment’ of the law, Le. a commandment that would 
comprise all the rest. 

It was felt necessary to appeal from the letter of 
the law to its spirit. Jesus made this appeal in 
the most emphatic way, and pursued the spurious 
legalism with denunciation and scorn, lie even 
brought upon Himself the charge of being a despiscr 
of the law, wliile, as a matter of fact, His great 
object was to secure its fullilnient by showing that 
its observance demanded, above all, love to its 
Author, and devotion to its supreme end—the 
transformation of mankind into a society of 
mutual love. St. Paul, too, incurred the imputa¬ 
tion of antiriorniani.sm (Ko hut he ilenied 

that he was Avofjioi : he avhs in truth tvpofxot Xpicrrov 
(1 Co i.f!. he upliold.s the idea of a law to which 
oven the Christian in subject. Ah a matter of fact, 
he endorses the Law of Mose.s by bringing it under 
the unity of a supreme principle (Ko and 

sometimes he actually seems to maintain the letter 
by availing himself of an allegorical interjiretation 
(1 Co 0”, Cal St. Paul’s doctrine that the 

natural man is incapable of fullilling the law, and 
that the law is unable to effect bis salvation, was 
designed, above all, to sever the root of that 
spurious legalism whicdi was the source of fatal 
delusion in some and of perpetual misgiving in 
others. 

The legalistic tendencies reprobated by Jesus 
and St. Paul were not long in manifesting them¬ 
selves in the CJiristian Cliurch. The gospel came 
to be regarded as a new law ; positive and even 
spurious legalism gained the upper hand in the 
sphere of practice and often also in that of doctrine. 
One of the main results of this triumph was the 
distinction between an obligatory morality and an 
optional morality, a distinction which had been 
made by the Stoics, and which re appears in the 
Christian literature of the 2nd cent., developing 
later into the di.stinction between evangelical pre¬ 
cepts and counsels. This tendency is clo.sely allied 
to the false legalism to which the law is simply a 
mass of statutory ordinances without organic unity. 
Roman (’atholic theology distingui.shes various 
categories of laws, viz. n.'itural divine law, positive 
divine law, positive human law, and prescriptions 
of the Church, of all which it proclaims the corn- 

f Jete harmony, but which, in reality, form a col 
ocation altogether heterogeneous, and are as such 
but little calculated to produce singleness and con¬ 
centration of moral volition. In theory, no doubt, 
Roman Catholicism demands that the law shall be 
obeyed willingly and of conviction, hut, as it does 
not insist upon the transformation of the heart, 
it is forced to place human liberty—regarded as 
the liberty of the natural propensities—in nerpet- 
ual opposition to the law, which forms an obstacle 
to the growth of that liberty. Hence the law can¬ 
not be considered as anything but a yoke and a 
curb, nor can its observance rest upon any other 
motive than desire to evade penalty or acquire 
merit. Legalism in this sense was bound to adopt 


the distinction between precepts and counsels, and 
to crejite the theory of prohabilisni (q.v.), wliich is 
hardly more than a device for eluding the law hj’ 
rendering it vague. Such a legalism, however, 
can have no ground to stand upon M’hero the la^^ 
is regarded simply as the expre.ssion of an ideal 
whicli we have made our own and of an end which 
we strive to realize. 

Tlie Reformer.s, in reviving tlie Pauline doctrine 
of justilication tlirough faith, and in substituting 
for the distinction between preia'pts and coun.seks 
the idea of a voc.ation which, while individualizing 
the law, rescued it from the atomism of the casuists, 
struck at the very foundations of spurious legalism. 
It ought to be said, however, that, while tlie Re¬ 
formers fought against, false legalism with success, 
they were less fortunate in the manner in which 
they formulated the moral law, and in enunciating 
the claims of a properly delined legalism. \\ hile 
Protestantism may know nothing of tlie spurious 
legalism, it has not always been wliolly free from 
legalism in the positive sense. The Rtdormed 
Cliurch, in particular, has laid great eini>basis upon 
the ide.a or law ; it has frequently regarded the 
Scriptures as a legal code, and has not always 
succeeded in adc<|iiatcly distinguishing between 
the letter and the spirit of tlie Jiiblical lueceiits. 
Pietism Iikewi.se ha.s sometimes lapsed into an 
ignoble and jiunctilious legali.sm. The Anabaiitists 
thought of the Rible as being primarily the revela¬ 
tion of a law, and of tlie Cliristian life as consisting 
in obedience to it; yet, wliile their leg^alisni made 
them narrow, it has not in the sliglitest degree 
undermined tlieir earnest morality, as holds good 
likewise of the Reformed Cliurch and Pieti.sm. 

If the spurious legalism that takes cognizance, 
not of a single all-i»ervading law, hut only of jiar- 
ticular laws, and deals with these in a commercial 
sjiirit, and the jiositive legalism, to whicli moral 
life consists wholly in fullilling a law, play a large 
jiartin the history of the Christian Church and the 
history of humanity, it is none the le.ss true that 
there is a just and ])ro}ier legalism which is required 
as a counteractive to a morality purely a'sthetic 
and sentimental. Legalism, narrow though it be, 
may have a considerable educat ional value in habit¬ 
uating human beings to resist their natural im- 

i mlses, and to bow before an absolute authority, 
tightly understood, indeed, legalism is a necessaiy 
condition of true moral liberty, as it reniitulM us 
that we are free only in proportion as ne detach 
ourselves from our egoistic nature and ris(; above 
the claims of self. 

Ln’KRATCiiK.—Tho sulijec't i» usually dealt witJi in I'rneral 
histories of ethics and in liistorins of Christian etliics; cf. in 

F articular : J. Denis, Hist, den thf'orieitet desuiifcH iniiralrn dans 
antfquit/^, Paris, 1879 ; C. E. Lnth.ardt, G'esch. der christlichen 
Jilhik, Leipzif;, ISSS. See furtlier works on IJihlit;al thoolofry, 
esp. B. Stade and A. Bertholet, liiblische Tkeologie des alien 
Testamentii, 'I vols., Tubinr;en, 19()r>-ll ; H. Holtzmanri, Lehr- 
buch der nenfestainenflic/ten Theologie'-^, 2 vols., do. 1911; 
H. Weinel, Ilihliache Theologie. des ncxiA>n Testa,ments, do. 1912 ; 
W. Bousset, Die Ilrligion dcs Judcn1um« im nnitestaimnt- 
lichen Zeilalter-, Herlin, 1905; E. Schiirer, Leipzijt, 

1898-1902, ii.: O. Holtzmann, NeuteMamexillxche Zeitcfcschichte.'^, 
Tiiblnjrcn, 1906; cf. also the Hysteinatic expositions of Christian 
ethics, and esp, J. Gottschick, Ethik, Tiihiiijj^en, 1907; V. 
Cathrein, Moralphilosojdiie, Freiburg i. B., 1890 ; W. Herr¬ 
mann, und evangelische SittlichkeW\ Murburg, 1903 

J. Mausbacb, Die katholische Moral and ihredegner, Cologne 
1911- PUGtNE EhUHAKDT. 

NONCONFORMITY.—1 . Meaning and ap¬ 
plication of the term.—Although anybody who 
declined to fall in with the religions usages of his 
people might be called a ‘nonconformist,’ the 
name has come to have a more definite, specific 
meaning in English national life and history, so 
that we can speak of * the Nonconformi.sts,*^ the 
article indicating a particular section of the com¬ 
munity with its own characteristic views and 
policy. The negative form of the word points to 
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an antitfiCBiH. There can bo no noneonformity 
where there is not sorue rule or set of ro^MiIations 
comoliance with wl)i(:}i is refused. Further, the 
worn has a political] connotation. While ‘ heresy’ 
stands for oj>position to ecclesiastically settled 
orthodoxy, ‘Hciiisin’ for 8ej)aration from the com¬ 
munion of the society claiming to be the one true 
Church, and ‘dissent’ for divergence from the beliefs 
and doctrines maintained by the national settle- 
ment, Non(;(mformity consists in not carrying out 
the requirements of an ‘ Act of Uniformity,’ Avhich 
is a law of the State. AcccfrdingJy, in America, 
in the British colonies, and in India there are no 
Nonconformists, because the English Acts of Uni¬ 
formity did not extend beyond hhigland and Wales. 
The disestahlishment of the Welsh Church involves 
an end to Nonconformity in Wales. On the other 
hand, in Scotland, while Presbyterianism is the 
established form of Christianity, the Anglican 
Church, though outside the Establishment, is not, 
strictly speaking, Nonconformist, because since 
the suppression both of the Prelatists and of the 
Covenanters, Scotland has enjoyed redigioiis liberty 
unhampered by any Act of Uniformity. Next, it 
should be observed that all the Acts of Uniformity 
have aimed at enforcing the use of the succe.ssive 
forms of the Book of Comtuon Prayer that I’arliei- 
ment has .sanctioned from time to time, 'i'hey are 
not concerned \vith difl'erences of religious belief 
except in so far as loyalty to the contents of this 
book and an honest uso of it are concerned. It is 
possible to be a heretic inside the Established 
Church—with regard to doctrines not delined by 
the Prayer Book—and commit no ott'ence against 
an Act of Uniformity ; and it is also possible to 
agree with the Church .standards of doctrine and 
yet be a Nonconformist, because not accepting 
everything in the Prayer Book. For some time 
tliere were Nonconformists within the pale of the 
Church, even Nonconformist ministers and bishops ; 
Hooper was such. But their po.sition was illegal, 
and, though the earlier Acts of Uniformity were 
not always pressed, the rigorous application of the 
latest of these Acts (that of 11)02) drove all Non¬ 
conformists out of the Church. 'Phus, strictly 
speaking, a present-day Noncionformist is a person 
who is kept out of the Established Church of 
England on account of his refusal to accept the 
Book of Common Prayer in its entirety. But 
pi'acdioally any one who stands outside the 
Established Church and associates himself with 
some other (/lirLstian Church is regarded as a 
Nonconformist, wlnitever his views about the 
Prayer Book may he. There are even Noncon¬ 
formist churches that use this book in their regular 
services. Here we have the exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

Historically regarded, the Nonconformi.sts have 
been further characterized by their adherence to 
Puritanism in opposition to any approach towards 
Roman Catholicism on the one liand and towards 
Erastianism on the other. The early Noncon¬ 
formists rejected certain ancient media;val beliefs 
and usages that had been retained in the Eliza¬ 
bethan Church, in particular two—Episcopacy and 
the use of vestments. They claimed to represent 
primitive Christian beliefs and practices, and denied 
the riglit of the State either to alter or to add to 
them. In this way most of the early Noncon¬ 
formists became Presbyterians and the remainder 
Congregationalists and Baptists. 

It has been maintained that beneath these 
specialities of opinion and practice there lies a 
vital principle inspiring them and so essentially 
separating the Nonconformist from the Roman 
Catholic conception of religion. This is that, 
while the Catholic system liegins with the Church 
as an institution and seeks to work inwards towards 


spiritual religion by the influence of its rites and 
ordinances, the Nonconformist process is the re¬ 
verse, commencing with the individual, with 
personal spiritual life, from which tlie Church and 
its activities are evolved as its fruits and products. 
Although these two ideals appear to be more or 
less clearly represented in the two types respec¬ 
tively, yet it cannot be shown that the <livergence 
began with them or that they were always recog¬ 
nized as the most fundamental factors. 

Lastly, it should be observed that, while modern 
Nonconformists are opposed to any interference 
with religion by the State, and stand for complete 
religious liberty—Cavour’s ‘ free Churcli in a free 
State ’—this w'as by no means the case among the 
early Nonconformists, with the solitary exception 
of the Baptists. The Presbyterians, while holding 
to the Puritan principle of keeping to tlie Word of 
God ])ure and 8imj)le as the standard, would have 
had their interpretation of the Bible enforced by 
the government, and there are even some statements 
of tlie Congregationalists Browne, Barrow, and 
Greenwood that recognize the authority of the civil 
magistrate for maintaining religious orthodoxy. 
If Cartwright had obtained the support of the 
government in his controversy with Archbishop 
Whitgift, he would have put down Episcopacy by 
force in favour of I’resbytorianism. There M'as 
nothing to choose between the two with reference 
either to religious liberty or to the idea of a Slate 
establishment of religion. It was only in course 
of time that the Nonconformists came to agree on 
an entire reymdialion of State interference with 
religious beliefs and practices and a demand for 
the disestablishment of the Church and the main¬ 
tenance of complete religious liberty—the present 
Nonconformist position. 

2 . Tudor period.—Previous to the Tudor period 
there were divergences from the standard beliefs 
and practices of the Chur(di, most consjiicuously in 
John Wjudif and his followers, the Lollards. But, 
while Wyclif repudiated the authority of the pope 
over the Church in England, he a.sserted that of 
the king. The Lollards were jicisecuted by the 
civil authorities for heresy and dreaded on account 
of their socialistic tendencies. Although when 
they met in secret doubtless they would liave con¬ 
ducted their services in a manner agreeable to their 
conviction.s, since there was no A(!t of Uniformity 
under which they could he arraigned, yet their 
separation from the Church was not ell'octed in 
this way, and therefore, strictly speaking, they 
should not be described as Nonconformists. 

Under Henry viii. the Act of Supremacy, sub¬ 
stituting the king for the pope as head of the 
Church, and the legal enforcement of the Six 
Articles were two fruitful causes of dissidence — 
the one repudiated by stanch Roman Catholics and 
leading to the martyrdom of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More as well as less notable champions of 
the papacy, the other making martyrs of thorough¬ 
going Protestants who denied the doctrine of the 
Ma.s8, so tliat supporters of the Roman discipline 
were beheaded and rejectors of the Roman doctrine 
hanged. But Henry and his parliament did not 
interfere with the ceremonies of the Church, 
although in the year 1540 a commis.sion was 
appointed to inquire into them. Meanwhile va¬ 
rieties of usages that had come down from time 
immemorial in the different dioceses continued 
undisturbed, and no attempt was made to enforce 
any particular form of service. As yet there was 
no one Book of Common Prayer to wliich conform¬ 
ity could be required. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in 
the reign of Edward VI. was accompanied by an 
important innovation with regard to uniformity of 
worship. In the reign of Henry VIII., as early as 
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the year 1544, the litany was ordered to be used in 
English ; hut as yet there was no complete English 
Prayer Book. In the year 1549 tliere wjis Issued 
the lirst Book of Common Prayer, compiled in the 
main out of ancient missals. This was revised by 
Cranmer with the assistance of Martin Bucer, then 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Peter Martyr, who held a similar post at Oxford ; 
and their labours resulted in Edward VI. ’s Second 
Prayer Book—a work which show'ed con.siderablo 
advance in the direction of Protestantism. Tran- 
substantiation was now distinctly repudiated, 
prayers for the dead, anointing at baptism, and 
extreme unction were omitted, and the use of all 
vestments except tlie ro(;het and the surplice was 
forbidden. ISeitlier of these Prayer Books had been 
submitted to Convocation when it was enforced by 
Act of Parliament. The first Act of Uniformity— 
that requiring the use of Edward Vl.’s First I’rayer 
Book—proclaims itself such. Its preamble contains 
the following declaration : 

‘Of lonR time there hath been had in thi» realm divers forms 
of common prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church ; 
that is to say, the use of Saruin, of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln ; and besides the same, now of late, much niore diverse 
and sundry forms and fashions have been used in the Cathedral 
and parish cluirches—with divers and sundry rites and cere¬ 
monies concerning matins and even song, and in the administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments of the Church.' It goes on to assert 
that the king has ‘ diverse times assayed to stay itiuovations or 
new rites,’ adding : ‘ Yet the same hath not had such good 
success as his highness required—therefore he hath been pleased 
with the interest to secure a uniform, quiet, and godly order, 
to appoint commissioners, to make one convenient and meet 
order of common prayer, the which, by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, is by them ooncluded.' 

It is enacted that the services in the churches are 
to be conducted in such ‘ form as is contained in the 
said book, and none other, or otherwise’ {Statutes, 
2 and 3 Edward VI., cap. 1). The act is enforced by 
severe penalties, including deprivation, tines, and 
imprisonment, which after a third otlcnce is to be 
for life. The origin of Nonconformity may be 
traced back to this lirst Act of Uniformity in 
English liistory. There were two parties to whom 
it was not acceptable. Designed expressly to 
ellect a repudiation of Roman Catholic practices 
and doctrines, it could not but he obnoxious to 
adherents of the medijeval faith. It was again.st 
their position that its guns were dire<ded. But 
there was anotlier party in the line of fire whose 
antagonism had not been contemplated—the party 
of the Puritans. Aiming at the English method 
of compionii.se and moving slowly, the Reformation 
in the .southern portion of our island was less 
drastic than in Scotland, wliere the Calvinistic 
mode] was adopted. This was not at all satis¬ 
factory to those English Protestants who desired 
to go as far as the more advanced Continental 
reformers. Foremostaniongthem wa.s John Hooper, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, who refused to 
use the vestments, openly objected to much in 
the Act of Uniformity, and even declined to take 
the oath of the royal supremacy. He has been 
called ‘the first Nonconformist’(Skeats, IILst. of 
Free CJmrches of England, p. 6). He was also the 
first minister in the Church to pronounce clearly 
for the freedom of the Church from State control 
—a jiosition wliicfi the main body of the Noncon¬ 
formists did not take up till more than a hundred 
years later. 

‘Touching the superior powers of the earth,' he writes, ‘ It is 
not unknown to all of them that have read and marked the 
Scripture Unit It ai)pertaineth nothing unto their office to make 
any law to govern the conscience of their subjects in rehgiorr'; 
and, again, ‘ Christ a Kingdom is a spiritual one. In this neither 
Pope nor King may govern. Christ alone is the governor of 
his Churcli, and the only law-giver’; and, again, ‘The laws 
of the civil magistrate are not to be admitted in the Church’ 
(quoted in Skeats, p. 7). 

This is quite the Free Church position. Hooper 
was imprisoned at the Fleet, but was liberated by 
the king after some small concessions had secured 


his submission, and then under tlie persuasion of 
leading Continental reformers he accepted the 
bishopric of Gloucester in tlie hojie of helping to 
carry the Reformation further in England. Ikhvani 
Vl.’s Second Prayer Book (A.D. 155‘2) registered a 
consitlerable advance in this direction. The second 
Act of Uniformity (5 ami 6 Edward vi., cap. I), en¬ 
forcing the use of the revised Prayer Book, forbade 
attendance at any other form of service under 
penaltie.s amounting,-—-for the third ofleiue—to 
imprisonment for 

iJuring Mary’s reign, while all types of Protes¬ 
tantism were banned, there was no longer any occa¬ 
sion for specific Nonconformity. Her brotber’^s Acts 
of Uniformity were nnllilied by the re.storation of 
Roman Catholicism. But the return of Protestan¬ 
tism with (he commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth bronglit back the Prayer Book and was 
confirmed by a new Act of Unitormity (Elizabeth, 
cap. 2, A.D. 1559) with penalties amounting to 
iniprisonment for life in case of a tliird convic¬ 
tion, also fining parishioners twelve pence for every 
ofience of non-attendance at church. 'I’he Book of 
Conimon Prayer was revised by a commission of 
divines and members of the Council, who com¬ 
bined the two forms of it issued in the reign of 
Edward vi. The result was a ritual less advanced 
in PiotestantLsm than King Edward’s Second 
Prayer Book. In particular, the description of the 
adoration of the elements as ‘idolatry’ and the 
assertion that ‘ the sacramental breacl and wine 
. . . remain still in their very natural substances,’ 
with other statements to the same ellect, were 
removed. In the beginning of her reign Elizabeth 
ilesired to be conciliatory. It may be said that 
the via media of the Church of England is very 
largely <lue to the great Tudor queen’s policy. She 
reimdiated the papacy, and, while reluctant to be 
called ‘.supreme head’ of the Church, accepted the 
title ‘supreme governor.’ But, quite apart from 
her desire to gather in as many of lier subjects os 
possible, Elizabeth was i)er.s<)nally enamoured of 
C(;remony, and she found the bareness of the 
extreme Protestant type of worship repulsive to her 
ta.Hte. Accordingly she had no sympathy with 
Puritanism. This movement now came into pro¬ 
minence under the leadership of a great scholar 
and masterly controversialist, Thomas Cartwright 
of Cambridge, who exerted wide-spread infiuence, 
not only in the University, but akso tJiruughout 
the country. Cartwright went bey<m<i the posi¬ 
tion of Hoojier in the reign of Edward VI., and 
distinctly rejected the EpiH(;()i)al form of govern¬ 
ment, pronouncing for Presbyterianism on grounds 
of Scripture. He was opposed by Whitgiit, then 
Vice.-Cnancellor of the University. But even 
Whitgift, while defending Episcopacy, did not 
acceptthe Catholic doctrine of ai)ostolical succession 
or even the divinely appointed authority of bishops 
as a distinct order of the mini.stry. This High 
Church view of the ej)iscoi)ate api)ears to have been 
fir.st advocated by Bancroft in the year 1588. We 
wait for Baud in tlie reign of James i. for the full 
assertion of the doctrine of apostolical succession. 
While Cartwriglit held that tlie Presbyterian 
order, with the right of the people to elect their 
ministers, was authoritatively required by Scrip¬ 
ture, Whitgift maintained that the external polity 
of the Church was left an open question whicli the 
Christian State could settle for itself. It may be 
said, therefore, that Wliitgift took a more liberal 
view of the situation than Cartwrigdit. But then 
the Erastianism that accompanied it limited this 
liberty to the crown and a subservient parliament. 
In point of fact, it was only tlu; queen who enjoyed 
freedom in the matter ; her subjects, including the 
Chuieh and its ministry, were tied down by the 
Act of Uniformity to the system of government on 
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which she Iiad decided. In the year 1574 Traver-s pub¬ 
lished his Disriplina EcdesicB ex verba Dei deseripta 
at Geneva, aii<] twelvt* years JaUir Cartwrifjht trans¬ 
lated it into hii;,disJi with additions. He and 
some 500 ministers si{.;ned their agreement with it. 
This book was |)ronouncedly Protestant, and it 
atlvocated the form of church government ado{»ted 
by the Frenclj Presbyterians. Efiorts were made 
to further tlie Puritan caiise by the introduction 
into Parliament of bills limiting the stringency of 
subscription and the powers of bishops. Hut they 
were all stopped by tlie queen and the court party 
which stood tor the Episcopal settlement. In spite 
of this fact most of the Puritans remained in the 
Church. These were Presbyterians who hoped for 
the ultimate triumph of tlieir own views in the 
Establishment, and who, cherishing that hope, 
submitted for the time being to ordinances of which 
they did not aj)prove. A minority could not agree 
to this policy. A Presbyterian conventicle was 
ft)unded at Wandsworth in 1572. This was sup¬ 
pressed and its members were scattered—the first 
instance of the breaking up of a Nonconformist 
church. Hut it was by the Congregationalists that 
the iilea of sejiaration was develojied. Their view 
was first exj»ounded by Itobert Browne, whose 
Treatise, of Reformation without tanjingfor anie 
was published in 1582. He blames those jireachers 
who will not reform themselves or their charges, 
but wait till the magistrate commands or compels 
them. In taking up this position, he plainly advo¬ 
cates positive and open Nonconformity. It may be 
regarded as an accident that this was first identi¬ 
fied with Independency; but, while Presbyterian¬ 
ism could be established by the State or left free 
as the case might be. Independency logically in¬ 
volved separation, because it recognized Christ as 
the only Head of the Church and the body of the 
Church members as the one authority competent to 
interpret His will. Browne’s fundamental prin¬ 
ciple also requires the same freedom. He states it 
thus: 

‘ The Kingdom of (Sod was not to be begun by whole pariebes, 
but rather of the worthicHt, were they never bo few’ (.4 True 
and Short Deelaratiun, etc., p. 6). 

The Presbyterians were willing to retain the 
parochial system, which assumed the Church 
membership of the whole nation. In rejecting 
this and arguing for a separated ('iiurch of genuine 
Christians, Browne necessarily broke not only with 
the existing Angdican and Episcojtal Act of Uni¬ 
formity, but with the very idea of such an act. 
He would have had to stand out from an estab¬ 
lished Pro.sbyterian Church. It is true that he did 
not always see the legitimate inferences to be 
drawn from his contentions; for, while in one 
place he says, ‘ They [the magistrates] may do 
nothing concerning the churcli, but only civilie, 
and as civile Magistrates’ {Treatise of Reforma¬ 
tion, p, 12 ), he is not always clear on the point or 
consistent with it. But tni.s personal vacillation 
does not atiect the inherent requirements of his 
princijiles. See, further, art. Bkownism. 

Thus the early Independents became pronounced 
Nonconformists and were peraecuteci as such. 
Robert Browne was recontulod to the Established 
Church in his laUir days. But the Independents 
or Congregationalists—the names are synonymous 
—Barrow, Green, and Penry were hanged as Non¬ 
conformists, the grounds of their condemnation 
being publishing seditious books, denying the 
royal supremacy (which was treated as construc¬ 
tively implying treason against the queen), and 
attacking the existing ecclesiastical order. The 
statute of the royal supremacy was originally 
directed against the Roman Catholics and their 
adhesion to a foreign prince, in the pope, and Pro¬ 
testant Nonconformity was then scarcely con¬ 


sidered. It does not apjiear that Queen Elizabeth 
knew or cared anything about tlie obscure Separa- 
ti.sfs. Their obstinate recalcitrance came as an 
unj)leasant surprise to her. It was Whitgift who 
drew them out to the light, and lie must bear 
tlie cdiief responsibility for the treatment that they 
received. Eor fuller particulars concei ning these 
Elizabetlian Nonconformists see artt. Congkega- 
TioNALisM and Presbyterianism. 

In 1593 there was enacted a rigorous law 
against Nonc.onformity (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1 ), 
tlircatening imprisonment, which was to continue 
till open submission and declaration of conformity 
were made. Obstinate offenders were to abjure 
the realm. 

3 . Early Stuart period.—During the reigns of 
James l. and Charles l, the Elizabetlian require¬ 
ments remained in force and with them the pro¬ 
hibition of Nonconformity. Nor was this all. 
Fre.sh disabilities were introduced and additional 
power was given to the engines of repression, so 
that the plight of the Nonconformists was worse 
now than it had been during the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth. They were harried out of the 
land. 'I’Ik; irresponsible courts of the Star (ffiamber 
and the High Commission destroyed both liberty 
and justice. The ffrst flight of the Separatists to 
Holland took pl.ace under Elizahetli ; a second 
followed under James i., when life in England had 
become intolerable for them. Unlike the J’resby- 
terians, Puritans within the Church, who uumhen^d 
in their ranks some of the ablest, most scliolarly, 
and cultured men of their day, the earlier Congrega- 
tionalists were for the most part persons of liumble 
origin and meagre attainments, although the 
martyrs Ifarrow and Greenwood were both educated 
at Cambridge University. A man of wider culture 
and larger intelligence, as well as higher tone, was 
Jolin Robinson, who went from Scrooby in Not¬ 
tinghamshire to Amsterdam, where lie was followed 
by his congregation, and thence to Leyden. Here 
Congregationalism was first ostablisluid on a firm 
basis by a capable and large-minded exponent of 
its principles, and from this place it crossed over to 
America with the Pilgrim Fathers (g'.v.). 'J'he Inde- 
jiendents from Leyden wore followed by others 
from England and also by Puritans who had not 
voluntarily separated from the Established Chundi, 
but who could not submit to its iogully enforceii 
requirements. They too, on joining the exiles at 
Plymouth, came to l>e fused witli the Independents, 
who.se principles they ultimately adojited. On the 
other hand, the Puritan Nonconformists, who 
made a new settlement in Massaidiusetts, carried 
with them their IVesbyterian tenets and estab¬ 
lished a rigorous Calvinistic government in the 
New World. It has been urged against the Non¬ 
conformists that after claiming liberty in England 
they practised tyranny in America. But to say this 
is to fail in discrimination. We should distinguish 
between the two classes of exiles. John Robin¬ 
son’s people, who had claimed Church freedom in 
the Old World, did concede it to a very large 
extent in New England; but the Puritans, who 
denied it and enforiied a State-governed Presby¬ 
terianism in Massachusetts, had never objected to 
the State establishment of religion, and, if they 
had obtained the upper hand at home, they would 
have enforced their form of Church {roverrirnent, as 
was the case with their successors in the days of 
the Long Parliament when the Covenant was 
adopted. Thus each party remained consistent 
with its principles. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to secure an 
ecclesiastical settlement in England. In the year 
1604 the Hampton Court Conference was summoned 
—ostensibly in order to bring the opposing parties 
together. Dr. Reynolds, representing the Presby- 
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terians, desired to secure permission for assemblies 
of the cler^ every three weeks, ‘ prophesying,’ 
and diocesan synods, each composed of the bishop 
and his juesbyters. This proposal aimed at a 
compromise combining the essential elements of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. In all proba¬ 
bility, if it had been adopted, we should have 
heard little more of Nonconformity except among 
the detacdied sects—Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Quakers, etc. ; for the majority of the Puritans 
were anxious to remain in the Church and to arrive 
at a common settlement. But this was not to 
be. The tone of the conference was anti-Puritan, 
and all that it ell'ccted was a more pronounced 
opposition to the Presbyterians and other Non¬ 
conformists. 

The same year James l., who thought his own 
consummate wisdom equal to a task at which theo¬ 
logians and statesmen had failed, made an attempt 
to determine the dispute by issuing his Book of 
Canons, which required every clergyman to sub¬ 
scribe ‘ willingly and ex animo ’ to the royal 
supremacy, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
J'hirty-nine Articles. The king did not explain 
how any compulsion could be needed for what was 
to be done willingly. Although the book was 
passed under the Great Seal, it was never adopted 
and authorized by Parliament. But it sufficed 
to aggravate the persecutions of a royal and 
episcops 1 tyranny. The hard case of the Puritans 
was still further embittered by the position taken 
up by I.aud—and that on two accounts. First, 
Laud followed Bancroft in adopting the doctrine 
of the apostolical succession of bishops. This 
implied that Pre.sbyterian ordination was invalid, 
and it repudiated the Churchmanship of all but 
pj])i8co))alian.s. Inferentially it cut off the Church 
of England from comnmnion with all the great 
Protestant Chui’ches on the Continent, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Zwinglian—a complete reversal of 
tlio policy of Elizabeth, who had cliamjuoned the 
Continental Protestants. It also indicated some 
undoing of the work of the Kefcjrmation—a move 
back in the direction of Koman Catholicism. 
Laud himself had no leanings towards the papacy. 
On the contrary, his aim seems to have been to 
strengthen the Church of England by giving it 
a sound basis. Under the strong I’udors the royal 
suprema(;y was an adequate substitute for the 
)ai>al; hut that was not the case with the Stuarts, 
looker li,‘ul tried to justify the Episcopal ])Osition 
on gr<mnds of Scriptuz'e and antiquity. But soziie 
one (dear principle seenuid needed to strengthen it 
against tlie Presbyterian position and at the same 
time justify it in view of Roman Catholic claim-s. 
This Laud thought be had found in the divine 
appointment of the Anglican episco[)ate and its 
mystical ])Owers. Such a contention was e.sj>eci- 
ally ofl’erisive to the Puritans, /ind it aggmvated 
their objections to the conduct of Church uflairs by 
the authorities. The Prayer Book as interpreted 
by Laud was far worse than the Prayer Book as 
interpreted by Parker. In tli<^ second place. Laud 
was an Armiriian, and the 17th cent, saw the 
Church of England invaded by Arminianism. 
Archbishop Whitgift had been as Calvinistic os 
Cartwright. Those two controversialists agreed 
in doctrine, while they differed as to the discipline 
and government of the Cliurch. Elizabeth herself 
was Calvinistically inclined, and the Elizabethan 
Church was mainly Calvinistic. The Lambeth 
Articles, which went beyond the Thirty-nine 
Articles in the direction of extreme Calvinism, 
represented the dominant spirit of Anglicanism at 
the end of the 16th century. But the 17th cent, 
saw a great change in tliis respect. The Puritans, 
however, remained true, in the main, to the 
Genevan theology. There were exceptions, as in 
VOL. IX.— 25 


the case of John Smyth, who broke off from the 
Independent (diuroh at Leyden on Baptist princi- 
)les and founded the General Ba^ztist body, and 
ater in the Indenendent John Goodwin. The 
Calvinism of the bulk of the Puritans was directly 
opposed to the Arminian tendencies of the Stuart 
Church, and thus a second ground of divergence 
appeared, still further widening the breach and 
intensifying the antagonism between the Estab¬ 
lished Church and Nonconformity. The vigorous 
activity of Laud made this antagonism acute. 

. The Parliamentary and Cromwellian periods, 
'hen came the reac^tion, and Laud was sacrificed 
to the Presbyterian opi>ositiou. But the execution 
of the great Churchman did not save the ill-advised 
king and his incomizotent courtiers. The Civil 
War indicated the uprising of Protestant England 
and Scotland against prelatical tyranny as much 
as against royal despotism. It was a fight for 
religious liberty. But with the Presbyterians this 
proved to be only liberty for themstilves and their 
own views. Two stages in the subsequent triumph 
over the court and Episcopal side must be kept 
distinctly apart if the parties concerned are to be 
justly judged. The first is in the jzeriod of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament, 
when Presbyterianism was made the religion of the 
nation by Act of Parliament, and the Solemn 
Ijcagiie and Covenant adopted by Parliament in 
England as well as north of the Tweed. The 
execution of this Krastian reejuirement was never 
complete. Presbyteries were established in Ijondon 
and in Eanciashire ; but little was done to set them 
up in other parts of England. Many bq)iscopalian8 
were then ejected from their livings, with a reduced 
maintenance at least allowed them by law (though 
they did not all get it), but not so many as 
Walker’s Snjferiyigs of the Clergy, London, 1714, 
might lead us to suppose. In his exhaustive study 
of The Ejected of BTit in Cionherland and West¬ 
morland, 2 vols., Manchester, B, Nightingale 

has gone carefully through Walker’s names for 
those counties, and finds (1) some incumbents 
removed for inefficiency or moral faults, (2) some 
for malignancy, on political grounds, and (3) 
some only deprived as pluralists of all livings but 
one, which they were allowed to retain. There is 
no reason to believe that tlze case was ditlerent in 
other counties, the retiords of which have not been 
so thoroughly searched. Still, no doubt there was 
much sufl’enng under tliis parliaimmtary despo¬ 
tism, as well as real heroism and the true martyr 
spirit among loyal lovers of the suppressed Prayer 
Book. 

The second period is that of the Commonwealth, 
when Oliver Cfromwell held the power of the State 
in his own bands. Cromwell had called the West¬ 
minster divines ‘persecutors.’ The five Inde¬ 
pendents who had left the Westminster Assembly 
when they had found all protests against the 
forcing of Presbyterianism on the nation ineffectual 
hod stood out for a freer course. But even they 
had not anticipated the breadth of the great 
Protector’s policy. This was to leave all godly 
men and gospel preachers, whether Congregation- 
alist, I’resbyterian, or Episcopalian, in possession 
of their parishes so long as they discharged their 
duty faithfully. His triers were not all of one 
party, and they were expressly ordered not to 
molest worthy ministers of any of these persuasions. 
It was the widest, most comprehensive Church 
order ever established. Even some Baptists as 
well as many of the three denominations mentioned 
al>ove now entered the ministry of the Established 
Church, notably Henry Jesse, rector of St. George’s, 
Southwark, John Tomhea, vicar of Leominster, 
and Paul Hobbson, chaplain to Eton College. We 
must regard this as a large-minded statesman’s 
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pratitical expedirni clevi.scd lo meet a pec'uliarly 
awkward siLnnf ien. It was not wholly con.siHtent 
with th(; re()uireiM(.‘nts of any of the oarties con¬ 
cerned, for the l’i|)i.sco[iaIians had no oiHliopH, the 
Ih cHhy terian,'^ h;id no ^^ynods exccjjt in London and 
Lancashire, atid the IndejanideutH were in charge 
of wliole i):nish<;s, while also {^atherin*:: and meet¬ 
ing their sejKirated churches in those parishes. In 
reality it was an established (iJongrceationalisni 
unh tieied hy any formal creeds or canons of 
(diureli order. 'I’liis secaired personal liberty for 
t he minisl,(M-M and churtdu's that it included within 
its aniidfi boundaries. No Lpiscopalian was to be 
i jected except for inefliciency, innnorality, or 
(lot ting against the government. Roman (’atho- 
ics, Unitarians, and t^ualcers W(jre not includcti in 
(homwell's otherwise comjtrehensive ( .'Imrch. Rut 
norn; of these people are known to have been 
Indding livings when he assumed the reins of 
goverjiment. The Protector removed the disabili¬ 
ties of Ihiptists and Congrtigationalists who had 
remained outside the Estahlishment all along— 
quite the majority in those denotninaljiuis ; and, 
although the Q.uakers were still ohnoxious to the 
law, he endeavoured, being favourably impre.ssed 
in an interview with (Je<jrge Fox, to soften its 
rigour against them. Oliver (Tomwell did not live 
long enough to test, the cllicjicy of hi.s ellbrts to 
HOC,lire religious amity ; and his arrangement- fell 
to jiiei^es in the chaos that followed hi.s death and 
the sucitession ((f his incompetent and negligent 
son Richard, who was more at homo in a country 
gentleman’s life among horses and dogs than in 
great atlkirs of State. 

5. Period of the Restoration.—A national revul¬ 
sion against t he gloom and sternness of Puritanism 
and despair of the est-aldishnimit of settled onler 
by tile government of the day led to a joyous 
welcome of Charles ll. when lie landed at I3over on 
26tli May 1660. Many have expressed surpri.se 
that the Presbyterians took the lead in bringing 
about the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. It 
should be observed, however, that at the time of 
the VVestminsler Assembly this party, in its 
antagonism to the Independents, who had leanings 
towards Kepubliiianism, was turning towards tlie 
monarchy. Resides, could its leaders have gauged 
the dcptfis of (diarles's perlidy ? Ten years before 
this, wiien in Scotland, he had sworn to support 
both the National Covenant of 1581 and the Solemn 
League and (’ovenarit of lOdS, and he had renew<*d 
his oath wlien crowned at Scone, Honourable 
men would find it hard to expect that a king would 
so forswear himself as to repudiate such an oath 
and .sanction the per.secution of those avIio remained 
faithful to its juiriciples. Then they had the 
king’s let ter to tlie House of Common.s, in which he 
promised to res]a?ct tender consciences and main¬ 
tain religious liberty. M"as it to be supposed that 
within two year.H he would break his word and 
repudiate the promi.se on condition of which he 
had been called to a.scend the throne? Many had 
grave misgivings ; but the tide was too strong for 
them. Tlie worst t hat we can say of the Presby¬ 
terians who invited Clinrles is that tliey were 
deceived as to the cliara<;ter of tlie prince with 
Avhoin they were dealing, having no conception of 
its incredible baseness. Not that we are to accuse 
Charles of any Machiavellian policy of duplicity. 
Probably in his ca.sy, careless way he intended to 
keep his word when he gave it. He was no lover 
of persecution ; he would have liked all things to 
go pleasantly so long as he could revel in his own 
pleasures, lint, when tliese were threatened— 
being the only serious objects of his life—oaths and 
vows might be scattered to the winds. 

So it came about that the restoration of the 
monarchy brought with it almost as a matter of 


course the re.storation of the Anglican Kpi.sconal 
Church. The jiopular revulsion again.st I^uritanism 
made this inevitable. Charles could not have pre¬ 
vented it. What his pledged word should have 
o])po.sed was the concurrent cccle.siastical tyraiiny 
which immediately began to oj)press every other 
kind of Church life. Many Pi eshyterians and 
others were at once exj»elled from tlieir livings in 
the Church. In most cases this was in order to 
restore the rectors and vicars who had been cast 
out hy the previous government. As far as that 
was the ca.se, there could he little just ground of 
complaint. It was hard on theejectiMi ; so had the 
previous ejectment been hard on the hiphscopalians, 
who could also claim priority of right. Rut the.se 
CMses tlo not cover all the ground. Apart from the 
restoration of livings to survivors from previous 
ejectment, a dead set was made against the Puritans, 
ami many sutiered inconsequence. For two years, 
however, no new law was [lassed in order to bring 
about a sweeping clearance. But the storm was 
brewing, and in the year 1662 it burst with wide- 
Hprcailiiig results. During the intermediate period 
tlie Puritan party was gradually experiencing 
more and more di.sfavour. This vva.s seen in 
Parliament, where the expressions of vindictiveness 
ag.ainst the ojiponents of the late king became 
more [ironounceil as time went on. It was also 
manifested by the actions of the government. Ten 
Presliyterian mini.ster.s were ajipointed among 
Cliarles ll.’s first chajdains, of whom, however, 
only four actually preached before the king. 
'Phese were Reynolds, Spurstow, Calamy, and 
Baxter. 

‘1 suppose,’ writes Baxter, ‘ never a Man of them all over re¬ 
ceived or expected a renuy for the Salary of their Places ’ 
and Tiineti, pt. ii. p. 220). 

The Worcester House Conference was then called 
together at the house of the Lord Chamberlain. 
It con.sisted of a meeting of l^resbyterian chaplains 
with leadiii,g statesmen in the jueseiice of the 
king, who professed to be glad at any aiiproaeh to 
agreement—no doulit, insjiite of bis deep duplicity, 
with some sincerity, for he was not ill-natured, 
and he always desired to seet.liings going pleasantly. 
Baxter had previously conferred with Archbishoji 
Usher, and trie two had come to an agreement as 
to the terms to be propo.sed for a settlement-. 
These were the ajipointmenfc of a sullragan 
bishop in each rural deanery, annua! dioce.san 
.synods, and a national synod every three years. 
It was to be a combination of Kpi.scopacy and 
Presbyterianism. This suggestion, together with 
a recommendation for revision of the liturgy, was 
now adopted and proposed by the Presbyterian 
chaplains. They do not seem to have made 
any clear pronouncement on the vital ques¬ 
tion of Episcopal ordination. When the scheme 
was subniitted to the bishops, they drew up a 
rcfdy, which was pre.sented to the Presbyterian 
chaplains in writing. On 4th Sept. Clarendon 
sent a draft declaration for indulgences to the 
Presbyterian divines, to which Baxter wrote an 
elaborate answer ; and on 22mi Oct. he effected a 
meeting of represcntative.s of both ecclesiastical 
parties together with the Dukc.s of Ormond and 
Albemarle, the Earls of Manchester and Anglesey, 
and Lord Hollis, the king himself being present. 
There were six bishops and six Presbyterians. 
This was at Worcester House in the Strand, where 
Clarendon was living at the time. Unhappily, 
the conference broke down on a proposal of the 
king, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, granting 
liberty of meetings for religious worship provided 
they did not disturb the public peace. This was 
ill response to a petition for toleration that the 
king nad received from ‘Independents and Ana¬ 
baptists.* 
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‘The Presbyterians,'says Baxter, ‘all perceived . . . that it 
would secure the Liberty of the Papists’ (pt. il. p. 277). 

liaxter, himself the champion of liberty, who was 
labouring for peace and comprehension, protested 
against the inclusion of papists and Socinians. 
Thereupon the king broke up the meeting. Two 
or three days later Charles issued a manifesto 
embodying some of Baxter’s luoposals, including 
the appointment of sullragan bishops, the recjuire- 
ment that censures should not be issued wdthout 
the co-operation of presbyters, and a revision of 
the Prayer Book. The king also gratuitously 
renewed the declaration from Breda that no one 
should be disquieted for dillerences of religious 
opinion. Baxter, Calaniy, and Keynolds were 
onered bishoprics. Baxter declined; Calamy 
would wait till tlie new royal declaration became 
law—whicli never was the case; Ueynolds, on 
Baxter’s advice, and hoping to help the Puritan 
cause, accepted the see of Norwich. When the 
iropctsals of Charles’s manifesto came before Par- 
iainent, they were rejected. 

In the winter of the same year an excuse was 
found for oppressive measures in Venner’s insur¬ 
rection—a petty disturbance raised by a small 
party of fanatical Fifth Monarchy men. But this 
was not the real cause of the new severity, for, 
although a declaration curtailing religious liberty 
was not issued till lOth Jan.—four days after the 
riot—the Council liook shows that its provisions 
had been decided on in the Council on 2nd Jan., 
i.e. four days before that outbreak (see J. Stoughton, 
Church arid State I'wo Hundred Years Ago, London, 
1862, p. 131). This order in council forbade the 
meetings of Anabaptists, Quakers, and other sec¬ 
taries in large numbers, and restricted them to their 
own counties. Apart from its specific requirements, 
there were plenty of old laws that had slumbered 
neglected under more liberal administrations which 
could be revived and utilized for the persecution of 
Nonconformists, and there were many victims of 
this persecution before the famous ejeidion. A mong 
others John Bunyan had been sent to Bedford jail 
for his Nonconformist activity on 12th Nov. 1660 
—eighteen months before the now Act of Uni¬ 
formity was passed. 

6 . The Savoy Conference.—The Savoy Confer¬ 
ence was summoned by royal authority on 25th 
March 1661, as a commission to attempt a settle¬ 
ment by a revision of the Prayer Book. It consisted 
of Church dignitaries and Presbyterians. The 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and other denomina¬ 
tions were not represented in it. The bishops 
showed from the first no inclination to come to 
terms, and they repudiated the objections urged 
by the Presbyterians to any of the contents of the 
l)Ook as it stood. Baxter, who had undertaken to 
draw up a scheme of suggestions for amending it, 
made the amazing mistake of writing an entirely 
new book of prayers and oft'ering it to the bishops 
as a substitute for their old Prayer Book. Utterly 
unpractical and altogether lacKing in diplomatic 
policy as the great and good man showed himself 
to be in this matter, he was throughout labouring 
for peace, and the supreme object of his endeavours 
was to secure a united Church, It was not Baxter’s 
unpracticalness, however, but the obvious deter¬ 
mination of the bishops to make no concessions, 
that led to the failure of the conference. The 
Savoy Conference met at the time when jireparu- 
tions wore being made for the king’s coronation— 
a great and gorgeous function in which none but 
Episcopalians of the Established Church took any 
part. Thus the very object of a conference called 
together by royal authority was negatived in the 
eyes of all men while its discussions were being 
carried on. 

7. Reactionary measures.—Meanwhile a new 


House of Commons was elected, and no sooner did 
it meet than it began to show it.s character. Young 
squires whose fathers had sullered for the royalist 
cause were in no mood to welcome projects of con¬ 
ciliation and conquomise. In particular, three 
measures passed in the lirst year of this ])arliament 
(1661) marked the reaction against the J’uritan 
regime very distinctly, viz. acts for the return of 
the bishops to the House of Lords, the restoration 
of some ancient ecclesiastical customs, aiul the ex¬ 
clusion of Nonconformists from municipal offices 
by requiring the test of the sacrament in an 
Anglican church. These measures were brought 
in HO closely together and juessed through so (luickly 
that it is manifest that they were in a pre-com^erted 
plan for the elective re-establishment of a dominant 
Episcopacy. Charles’s promise at Breda of respect 
for tender consciences and religious liberty was 
Hung to the winds in the royal assent to these 
Acts of Parliament. 

8 . Act of Uniformity.—A fourth measure, of 
greater historical importance and far-reaching con- 
Be<iuences, was the now famous Act of Uniformity 
(14 Charles II., cap. 4), which split the ('li\iich in 
two, and thereby created Nonconformit v as a 
powerful factor in the national life. The t)ill was 
introduced into the House of Common.s by Serjeant 
Keeling, a man whose disposition may ue seen in 
the fact that on one occasion, when he was a iudge, 
he fined each member of a jury 100 marks tor 
acquitting some people who hail assembled for 
worship one Sunday with Bibles hut without Prayer 
Books. It was read a lirst time on 20tlj June, and 
it had passoil through all its st ages and was sent 
up to the House of Lords by 10th August. As it 
then stood, tliis hill required all chugymen, on 
pain of ejectment from theiilivingsfordisolaxlience, 
to declare jiuhlicly ‘their unfeigned assent and 
consent to the use of all things’ contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. This was legislating in 
tiie dark ; for the revision of the Fray or Book in 
(.Convocation by order of council was not begun till 
November, and was completed only on 20th Dec.— 
more than four months after the requirement to 
give conscientious consent to the use of all that it 
was to contain had been voted by the Commons. 
Any clergy who after their ejectment conducted 
public services were to he punished with imprison¬ 
ment—three months for each olleiuio. 

It was not till the next year, 1662, that the House 
of Lords took the measure into consideration, and 
then several amendments were introdnce<l, most of 
which renderecl it more drastic, ’rhe date for 
ejectment in case of non-compliance was brought 
hack from Michaelmas to St. Bartholomew’s day, 
thereby depriving the incumbents of the titlies 
which they had tjarned by nearly a year’s work. 
Worse than this, the suhscrij»tion was altered from 
assent and consent to the ‘ use ’ of the Frayer Book 
to assent and consent to ‘all its contents,’ so as to 
run thus: *1, A. B., doe declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescriheil in and by the book intituled The 
Book of Common I’rayer,’ etc. Hero we come to 
the crux of the matter. The acceptance of this 
amendment by the Commons and the assent given 
to the bill by the king constituted the essential 
cause of subsequent Nonconformity. The clergy¬ 
man who could not declare that he conscientiously 
believed every sentence printed between the two 
covers of that book was to be deprived of his living 
in the Church of England. When an attempt was 
made in the House of Lords to exjilain this clause 
as meaning only a promise to use the book in its 
entirety, that explanation was negatived. There 
can be no doubt tnat the clause was made as exact¬ 
ing as possible for the express purpose of expelling 
the Puritans from the Church of England. Addi- 
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tional amendmentH required of all catl)edral 
taricH, BclioohnasterH, and private tutoiH a declara¬ 
tion of non-rcHiBtarice and a repudiation of the 
Solemn Leaf^me and Covenant— i.c. a condemnation 
of the actiorj of tlie jiarliarnentary party in the 
late vv'ar. 'I’lie clause referring to tne Covenant 
'vvas to ])e in force only for twenty yeaiK, after the 
expiration of whitdi period it mig^it he oxj)eeted to 
he no longer ne(;essary. On the other hand, two 
amend men t8 were introduced hy the J^ordH miti¬ 
gating the severity of the hill. One was assenting 
to the king’s suggestion that he should l)e allowed 
some disjiensing power, the other giving to tlie 
ejected ministers a grant of one-fifth out of their 
forfeited livings, similar to the grant that had 
been made to ejected Episcopalians hy the Long 
Parliament. When the bill thus amended was 
sent up to the Commons, the House accepted all 
the changes which added to its severity and rejected 
the two changes of the opposite character. No 
doubt Charles’s motive in claiming dispensing 

{ )ower was suspected as intended to prepare for 
eniency towards Roman Catholics. The rejec¬ 
tion of the amendment proposing a small pension 
for the ejected clergy shows the animus of the 
House. 

9. The ejectment.—On 19th May the hill in its 
final form received the royal assent. Baxter at 
once resigned his two I^ondorj lectureships. This 
he did lest his attitude should be mi.sunderstood 
as implying eomj)Iiance with the measure. It is 
commonly supposed that, when tlie act came into 
force, it resulted in the ejectment of ‘2000 clergy¬ 
men.’ In point of fact, the number of those who 
were dej»rived of their livings on 24th Aug. 1062 
was somewhat less ; hut, if we add to the list the 
names of those who had been expelled after the 
king’s accession, during the intermediate two years, 
probably it will mount uji to more than 2000. This 
then may be said in round numbers to he about 
the total of the ejected Noneonformisls in the reign 
of Charles Among them were some of the 

most hiarned, earnest, and effective ministers. 
The ejeidinent of these men inflicted a tremendous 
blow on the (’hurc-h. At the same time the im¬ 
poverishment of the Establishment carried with it 
a corresponding onriidmient of Nonconformity. To 
the few Congregationalist and Baptist churches 
that hud dared to maintain their independence 
was now added a large number of ministers and 
their disciples who were henccfortli to maintain 
their religious life and teaehing outside the pale of 
the Clmrch of England. Most of these people 
went out with no faith in Eree Church principle.s. 
The majority were I’reshyterians who had stood 
for the establishment of Presbyterian ism. There 
were also some Episcopalians, who, while believing 
in the three orders and the authority of bishops, 
could not give their conscientious assent to certain 
things in the Prayer Book, chiefly because it seemed 
to contain remnants of Romanism ; and there were 
the lnde[>endents and the few Baptists who never 
would have been in an Established Church if they 
1 Calamy reckonH 2188 ; Palmer, 2196. 

* It has been pointed out that, since the Revised Prayer Book 
was not published till about tliree weeks before the act was to 
come into operation, some cleri^yinen in remote parte could not 
even have seen it when they were required to give their solemn 
assent and consent to all its contents. It would have been 
only reasonable to have allowed everybody a suflicient time 
for studyinpr it. And indeed it should be noted that the act 
expressly provides tor those wVio are prevented from com¬ 
plying w^th its requirements at the assigned date by any ‘law¬ 
ful impediment.’ But it was left to the bishop to determine 
what constituted a ‘ lawful Impediment.' Inability to see the 
book in time might well be reckoned such. And there is extant 
a document in which the bishop of Peterborough excuses delay 
In signing on the part of his cathedral prebends for this very 
reason. On the other hand, a bishop might override this excuse 
or hold that a delaying clergyman whose ejectment he desired 
coidd have obtained a copy of the book In time. It waa left 
‘entirely to the bishop’s decision. 


had realized the logical issues of their principles. 
Together these four classes of ejected miriisters 
with their faithful disciples all became Non(!on- 
formists. Many of theiu proceeded to found new 
churches in accordance with their distinctive tenets. 
The result of their activity is to be seen in the 
numher of 1662 churches that were celebrating 
their 250th anniversary in the year 1912. The 
ministry of the ejected ministers was liable to 
punishment, and in many curses was punished, the 
jienalty imposed for preaching or conducting 
services after ejectment being three months’ im¬ 
prisonment. 

There can be no doubt that this act entailed a 
vast amount of sullering among tlie ejected and 
impoverished clergy and their families. It is clear 
also that there were real heroism and a fine fidelity 
of conscience on the part of men who left their 
homes and their flocks and went out as wanderers, 
in most eases with no prospect of a livelihood or 
oiiportiinity for continuing their life-work. On 
the other hand, the following facts should also be 
remembered. (1) The persecutors had in many 
cases been persecuted themselves under the par¬ 
liamentary regime. Revenge is un-Christian ; hut 
it is human, and its added severity when the tables 
are turned is also in accordance with human 
nature. (2) Most of the victims would have 
enforced a uniformity of their own on their per¬ 
secutors if only tliey could again have got the 
upper hand, for they were in sympathy witli the 
Covenant. This is not true of all. (3) I’lie posi¬ 
tion of the Presbyterians, Congrcjgationali.sts, and 
Baptists within the Established Chure.h, if they 
haa been permitted to remain, could not have 
been happy, and they would have been wise to 
come out of their own ac<!ord in order to share the 
freedom and independence of their ccclesiastic.al 
fellows who were already maintaining their separate 
churches. Hard as was their fate jiersonally, the 
ejected were able to advance their principles much 
better outside the Church tlian would have been 
possible within its hounds, however wide these 
might have been. 

10. Conventicle Act.—The Act of Uniformity 
was directed against nonconforming clergymen 
an<l teachers. It did not «lirectly atieet the eon- 
gregation.s. I’liere were old laws that (!Ould he 
brought to bear on the attendants at Nonconformist 
services. In jmrticular, hy an act of the reign of 
Elizabeth (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1) all persons attend¬ 
ing any otlier services than those or the Church of 
England as hy law established incurred a penalty 
of imprisonment, and, if they failed to make their 
submission in three months, were liable to banish¬ 
ment from the kingdom. But doubts were raised 
whether this law was still operative. Accordingly, 
in the year 1664 the Conventicle Act (16 Car. II., 
cap. 4) was passed, declaring it to he ‘very clear 
and evident ’ that the Elizabethan statute was still 
in force and ‘ ought to he put in due execution,’ 
and providing further and more speedy remedies 
against the practices of ‘ seditious sectaries and 
other disloyal persons.’ It was now enacted that 
every person over sixteen years of age attending 
any Nonconformist service, at which five or more 
persons — in addition to the household — were 
present, was liable to a fine of £5 for the first 
offence, and in default of payment to imprison¬ 
ment for three months ; for the second, £10 or six 
months ; for the third, £100 or seven years ’ trans¬ 
portation to one of his Majesty’s foreign planta¬ 
tions. The exile was to pay his own passage 
money, and, if he did not provide this, his goods 
were to be distrained for the purpose. If that did 
not bring in enough money, the shipper might 
detain him as a labourer till he had worked the 
amount off for any period up to five years. The 
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act was to be in force for three years ami till the 
close of the first session of Parliament held after the 
expiration of this period. Now be^an the romance 
of Nonconformity, fascinating to read about, but 
tragic to experience. Meetings were iield in lonely 
houses, in c(?llars, in hay-lofts, in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places. Secret passages were provided 
and watchers were set to give notice of the danger 
of arrest. In spite of every precaution, many 
conventicles were surprised ana tlieir attendants 
carried oil’to jail. 

11. Five Mile Act.—The next year occurred the 
Plague of London, and then, some of the newly- 
apj)ointed city clergy having tied to the green fields 
to escape the infe<;Uon, some of their predecessors 
—the ejected ministers—returned to their old flocks 
and ministered to them in their distress (sec Baxter, 
pt. iii. p. 2; Burnet, Historyy i. 411). The same 
year, 1605, there was passed the Five Mile Act 06 
Car. II., cay). 2), to still further restrict the activity 
of Nonconformist ministers. It required all per¬ 
sons in lioly orders or jtretending to be in holy 
orders who had not made the declarations required 
by the Act of Uniformity to take an oath that ‘ it 
is not lawful uj)on any yiretcnce to take uj) arms 
against the king,’ ana to add, ‘T will not at any 
time endeavour any alteration of government, 
either in church or state.’ The ejected minister 
who refused to take this oath Avas forbidden, under 
penalty of £40, to come except on a journey within 
live miles of any city or corporate town, or of any 
yiarliamentary borough, or of any y)HiiHh, town, or 
yilace in wtiich he had formerly been the parson, 
vicar, curate, stipendiary, or lecturer, or had con¬ 
ducted any Nonconformist service. lie was also 
forbidden to keep any school. 

12. New Conventicle Act.—A .scheme of compre¬ 
hension agreed uj)<)n between Wilkins, bishoj) of 
Chester, and the Presbyterian leaders, and favcuired 
by Stillingfleet, Tillotson, and Keynolds, Avbicli 
would liave allowed Presbyterian ordination Avith 
the addition of the laying on of the bishoyVs iiands to 
confer authority and also permit assemblies in 
orthodox meeting-houses, never got the lengtli of a 
bill in Parliament. On the other hand, in the year 
1670, after the expiration of the Conventicle Act, 
Sheldon, bishop or London, who had taken a fore- 
mo.st part in shaping and pushing forward the 
measures againstthe Nonconformists, persuaded the 
king to i.ssue a proclamation commanding the old 
(Elizabethan) laws against Nonconformity and also 
the Five Mile Act to be put in force. The House of 
Commons tlianked the king and proceeded to pass 
a new and milder Conventicle Bill (22 Charles il., 
cap. 1), lining only five shillings for the first oHence 
and ten shillings for the second, with no iinj)rison- 
ment. If some could not afford to pay the lines, 
others who were in the congregation could be 
required to make them up to the amount of £10 
for each person thus mulcted. Preachers were to 
be lined £10 and £20. This measure, though much 
less severe than the earlier laAv, ])roved to be more 
efl'eetive. It was folloAved in 1673 by the Test Act, 
which practically excluded consistent Nonconform¬ 
ists from all government employment — civil, 
military, or naval, 

13. Indulgences.—In the year 1672 Charles at¬ 
tempted to j)ut in force the dispensing poAver which 
he said Avas ‘ not only inherent in him, hut hath 
been declared and recognized to be so by several 
statutes and Acts of Parliament.’ He gave as his 
reason for doing so that there was ‘ very little 
fruit of all those forcible courses,’ so strong and 
stubborn Avas Nonconformity in spiteof all attempts 
to suppress it. This was while the king was enjoy¬ 
ing some freedom during a parliamentary recess; 
but the next year, within a week of re-assembling, 
the Commons resolved ‘ that the Penal Statutes in 


matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by 
Act of Parliament.’ When the kiii^ held out, they 
refused him suj)plies. This drove him to yield, 
and he broke the seal of his declaration with 
his oAvn hands and recalled the licences issued 
under it. 

James II. went further with the obvious inten¬ 
tion of securing privileges for the Boman Catholics 
by enlarging tlie bounds of religious liberty, jier- 
haps also bet ause he was really opposed to persecu¬ 
tion. On 4th April HIST he issiu;d a Declaration 
of Indulgence susj»endiiig all huvs inflicting j)enal- 
ties for Nonconformity. There were victims of 
those laws avIio gravely disa})proved of this uncon¬ 
stitutional action and refused to avail themselves 
of the advantages that it oliercd them. John 
IIoAve denounced the disperrsiug poAver. Daniel 
Williams said that he would rather sufler injustice 
than .sanction violation of the futulamciital princi¬ 
ples of the constitution. But great tlilVcience of 
opinion on the que.stion existed, as may he seen in 
the Avar of pamjihlets that folloAved,* ami many 
Nonconformist.s availed themselves of tlicsc indulg¬ 
ences—Rs many as 3500 in five mouths (for .s])eiu- 
mens of the licences see G. L. rurner, Original 
Records of early Nonronfornnty under Persecution 
and IndidgencCy 2 vols., London, 1911). On 27tli 
April 1688 James issued his second Declaration of 
Indulgence with a command that it should he read 
in all the churches. When the seven bishops who 
refused to obey the illegal order Avere tried and 
acquitted, the Nonconformists joined with the 
)eopIe generally in acclaiming this vindication of 
aw in opposition to Stuart desixitisrn. 

14. Toleration.—The flight of Jjiines followed 
by the accession of William and Mary brought 
the Nonconformists relief from the ])ersecuting 
laws. The king himself recommended the repeju 
of the Corporation and Test Acts; but, although 
efforts were made in Parliament to bring about 
these ends, they were not successful. On the 
other hand, all holders of ollioe in State and 
Cbnrch were required to take the oaths of sup¬ 
remacy and allegiance to the new sovereign. 
Four hundred of the clergy, including six bishops, 
refu.sed, considering themselves still bound by 
their oaths of allegiance to tJaiiies. 'riiese ‘Non- 
juror.s ’ (g.v.) were really Nonconfonui.sts in their 
separation from the Church, although not as 
regards the Act of Uniformity, to which they still 
adliere<l. On 24th May 1689 the Toleration Act 
(1 William and Mary, cap. 18) was 2>assed. It 
granted exemption from all the penalties to 
Avhich Nonconformists Avere lialJe under the Acts 
of Elizabeth and Charles ll. Thus, Avliile it did 
not r(q)eal any of those acts, it drew their teeth. 
Nonconformity was still illegal. The Act of Uni¬ 
formity not only still kept those Avho did not 
accept the Prayer Book in its entin'ty out of the 
Church ; it still forbade ejected ministers to con¬ 
duct services elsewliere, and eonventie.les were still 
prohibited. But there was no jninishiuent for dis¬ 
obeying these law.s. Tl»is anomalous positif)n in¬ 
volved toleration, but not full liberty of conscience, 
much less religious equality. It was only granted 
subject to the following conditions; (1) the oath 
of allegiance, (2) subscription to a declaration 
against popery, (3) subscription by ministers of 
Non<!onformist congregations to tlie 'I’hirty-nine 
Articles, Avith the exception of Article 3 and })art 
of Article 4. Baptists were also exempt with 
regard to the Article on Baptism, and Quakers 
werealtiJgether free from this condition. Previous 
legislation making attendance at public worship 
compulsory was confirmed and extended to include 
Nonconformist places of worsliip. These were to 
be licensed and protected from mnlestation under 
penalties. 
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Limited an tlm toleration was, it gave at once 
release from legal jteiHecution, and it was followed 
by a great ext (Vision of the building of Noncon¬ 
formist meet ingdinijse.M. Before the end of the 
century as many asiilJH licences for Nonconformist 
places of w(u-^liiji wenj taken out. 

IK. Comprehension Bill.—Meanwhile Burnet, 
I'ilmt.Hon, J'eiiison, and other men of liberal senti¬ 
ments were lor going furtlier, and they favoured a 
("omj»r(!lH>.nsion Bill, which was introduced into 
the lions(> of I^ords by the Earl of Nottingham 
and joisHcd in that chamber, hut relegated by the 
('ommons to (^invocation, where, after it had been 
carefully examined by a commission, the Upper 
House favoured it, hut the Lower condemned it. 
'I'he Freshyterians and Congrc'gationalists were 
largely in favour of it, especially Baxter and 
Calamy. But tiie House or Commons did not 
proceed with it in face of the adverse attitude 
of the hulk of the clergy, (yfdamy thought that, 
if the bill had passed, it would liave brought two- 
thirds of the Dissenters into the Church. The 
Baptists, the Quakers, and the Unitarians would 
still have stood out in nonconformity. This 
measure had required a modified subscription 
giving gmieral approval of the doctrine of the 
Chui'cli of I’inglarid and a promi.se to conform to it.s 
worship) and government. Tlie more rigorous 
Noncoiifonnists could not have agree<l to that; hut 
it was t he (diurch party that actively opposed the 
measure and stopped its progress. 

16. Queen Anne and reaction.—The reign of 
Anne was marked by a reaction against the toler¬ 
ant jiolicy of William and Mary, the queen’s main 
object being to strengLlien the (Jhurch of I'ingland. 
Dissenters were now subject (id to many kinds of 
petty pcrseciit ion and insult in spite of the Tol<;ra- 
tion Act. In the first year of the new reign De 
Foe’s Short IVftj/ with 'l)uiscnters appeared as an 
anonymous tract. It recommended tneir extermi¬ 
nation. I'hc Iligli Church party was completely 
(hiceived by it, and, reading it as a grave recom¬ 
mendation of the sternest measures, exulted in 
the daring of its proposals. When they discovered 
that it was written ny a Dissenter as a satire on 
their attitude to Noru;onformity, they were furious. 
Its author was discovered, prosecuted for u.sing 
seditious language, fined £2t)0, and put into tlie 
pillory—an outrage which the London pojmlace 
turned into a glorification by dcjcking the pillory 
W'ith dowers. 

17. Occasional Conformity Act.—During this 
reign two nujasures were enacted for increasing 
the (lisahilities of Nonconformists. One was tiie 
Oricasional Conhuunity Act, wliicli was pn.s.sed by 
the Commons in 17h‘2 and again in 1708, but on 
each occasion thrown out by the Lords. At last, 
in 1711, it was jmshed through I’nriiament by a 
hargaiii with tlu^ W’liigs, wlm prcjuuiderated in the 
Upjier House, they being then intent on defeating 
the m.‘gutiations tiiat led to the Peace of Utrecht. 
It had become customary for Nomionformist 
municipal and other othcials to evade the Te.st and 
Corporat ion Acts by taking the sacrament in their 
parish churches once or twice a year, though at¬ 
tending (heir own meeting-houses on other occa¬ 
sions. De Foe had veh<3niently denounced the 
practice. This new law omuited that any persons 
in public odicres who, after taking the sacrament 
test, attended any religious meeting where live 
persons were present besides the family siiould he 
(lisahled from their employments and fined £100, 
with the addition of £5 for every day they^ acted in 
such employments, and further incajiacitated till 
after a year’s conformity. A reward of £40 was 
oilered to informers, encouraging spies in the 
meeting-houses. This act was designed to exclude 
Nonconformists from all public service. It was to 


a considerahle extent evaded by the practice of 
keeping a private cliaplaiii in the occasional con¬ 
formist ofticial’s house. 

18. Schism Act.—The Occasional Conformity 
Act had allowed Nonconformist teachers and 
prencher.s to exercise their callings on certain con¬ 
ditions elsewhere than in the counties where they 
had been originally (jualiticd, and many of them 
obtained a living by Keeping .schools. Academies 
were now springing up for the education of the 
ministry. The 17th cent. Nonconformi.sl ministers 
had been among the most cultured alumni of the 
iiriiversitie.s, hut tlie Act of Uniformity excluded 
tluiir .successors from those ancient national seats 
of learning. Accordingly, valiant attemiits to 
compensate for this deprivation were made by the 
Noneouforniist scholars, who prized an educated 
ministry, 'riie Schism Act (1714) was designed to 
destroy Nonconformist scholarship ; like a similar 
ordinance of the emperor Julian directed against 
the higher education of the Christians in the 
liornan empire, it aimed at aceoinplishing its 
purpose by a pro(;es8 of intellectual starvaticjn. 
To recover favour with the queen, the free-thinker 
Bolinghroke prompted the measure. It was intro¬ 
duced in the Commons by Sir VV. Windham, and, 
though opposed by the Wiiigs, carried there by 237 
votes to 126. Bolinghroke obtained only 77 votes 
to 72 in the Lords. To their credit five bishops 
and 28 lay peers signed their protest against this 
peculiarly mean and cruel hill. It enacted that 
teachers must (1) he licensed by their hlsho];, (2) 
promise to conform to the liturgy, (3) take the 
saerainent at least anniially in the Church of 
England way. Certain mitigating qualifications 
introduced Ijy the Lords Meie accepted by the 
Commons and in<;orporat(‘d in the Dill, viz. (1) 
teachers of elementary subjects were exemyit, and 
(2) also tutors iu noblemen’s families ; (3) only the 
liigher courts could indict tlui penalties. A gratui¬ 
tous injustice was the extension of the act to 
Ireland. So strongly was the govenuuont set 
against the Dissenters that in all probability 
before long the Act of I’oleration would ha\e 
been repealed if Queen Anne had not died the 
same year. 

19. Nonconformity under the House of Hanover. 

—Wliile many in the Anglitian Church sympathized 
with the cause of the two I’retenders, tne Non¬ 
conformists welcomed the House oi Hanover and 
were among its stanchest supporters. George I. 
came phulged both to Protestantism and to tlie 
maintenance of religious liberty. But, although 
overt acts of jierseeution ecJised with his accession, 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism A(;tH were 
not repealed till tlie year 1719, when Stanhope 
carried through the measures of liberation. He 
attempted to destroy a third act of religious intoler¬ 
ance, the Test Act; hut with that he failed. In 
the year 1722 an act was passed to relieve the 
Quakers from a form of words in making their 
aftirmation of loyalty which they deemed contrary 
to their principles, with the result that oven now 
some of them were in prison. It was vehemently 
opposed by Atterbury and other bishops and 
clergy; but their opposition was ultimately borne 
down. 

20. Period of decline.—The removal of the worst 
legal disabilities was not followed by prosperity to 
the Nonconformists, who shared in the general 
decline of religious life during the period precicding 
the Methodist revival. The anonymous author of 
An Enqniry into the Causes of the Decay of the 
Dissenting Interest, published in 1714, attributed 
this to two causes—lack of thought and defective 
organization resulting in the inadequate payment 
of ministers. But the subsequent growth of 
Arianism, issuing at length in Unitaiianism among 
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the Pre.shyterians and ('leiieial 15a])tist.s, did not 
O' croed-l)<)und oitliotloxy. I’he otiuses 
were deq)er in the life of tlie nation and the spirit 
of the tinies, and An^dicans as well as nissenteix 
shared in the tlejircssion of religious life. 'I’liere 
was a further cause of weakness tluit allected only 
a minority of the ministers. Tliiswas the lir.rjium 
Don?i7n, a secret annual j.?ift from the king for the 
benefitof ministers’ widows that had been engineered 
by \\ al])ole. When it became known, many Non¬ 
conformists opposed the receiving of it as cilntrary 
to their j>rinci))ies. But it was ke.i)tui> amid mucb 
heai t-bui ning for more than a cent iiry. 

21 . * T] e Church in danger.’—'I'he invasion by 
the Pretender in 1715 was made the occasion for 
the cry of ‘ l’l)e Cdiurch in dangei / when riots 
occurred in wliicli a number of Dissenting niee.ting- 
hou.ses were destroyed. Two years later a sermon 
ueached before the king by lloadly, the bishop of 
fangor, on ‘ The Nature of the Ivingdom or Church 

of Christ’ raised a storm and revived this party 
cry. Hoadly advocaleil ‘the union and mutual 
charity of all Protestants,’ and declared that the 
time liad come wlnm all the disabilities of the 
Dissenters might be removed. For this he was 
charged in the Bow'er House of (’onvocation wdth 
undermining the (sonstitution of the Church and 
imi)eaching the authority of the king. (Convoca¬ 
tion was })r(n()gue<i before the Up])er House had 
time to face the question, and for long after ell’ectu- 
ally silenced. 

22. The ‘ Dissenting Deputies.’- -dust before the 
gcrieial eIc(;tion (d 1734 a body knoAvn as the 
‘ Dissenting D(q>uties’ w-as formed in order to take 
political action for the rights of Nonconfor?nitv, 
It exists to-day and consists of delegates of the Pres- 
hyterian, (.’ongregational, and Bajitist Churches 
within ten miles of London. .Sir ILdtc.rt Walpole 
promised it his support, and the Dissenter.s in 
rciturn worked for Ins side in the election, lint 
w’hen, aftei' lie had secured a majority, tin? deputies 
asked him to use the government intlneuee for 
relieving them from the oppression of the (hupora-^ 
tion and Test Acts, he jirocrastinated on the plea 
that the attempt would revive the cry of ‘The 
Church in danger,’ and finally declined altogether 
to helj) them. In the House of ('onimon.s he 
declared that the proposal was ill-timed, ami 
tliereuiion it was lost by 251 to PAS votes. Never¬ 
theless the Dissenting De|)iifics succeeded in 
stopjiing many local acts of illegal tyranny and 
oppression and also in securing some paJ liamentary 
relief. 

Kor instance, there was a peculiarly cruel forro of tyranny 
practised in the city of London when Nonc;.>n(orndKt.H were 
elected to the otiice of sheriff. A he/ivy fine was inflicted on a 
person who declined to serve in tliis office after heiii}? elected to 
it. 'pifiCor))oralion Act jirevenled honoBt NonconforniistH from 
Bcrviiiff. Lilt some NoneonfoniuHts were elected in view of that 
fact for the ex))res8 purpose of Retting them fined. This 
iniquitous procedure was now stopped. 

An attempt to widen the Church by the aboli¬ 
tion of sub.veription to the Articles,'which was 
begun in tlic year 1771 by Archdeacon Blackburne 
in his PrafKisuls, was defeated b 3 '^ protests in tlje 
interests of orthodoxy which cut across the old 
lines of division. It was thought to be iironiotcd 
in the interests of the Unitarians—pcojile wdio at 
this time were taking the most prominent place in 
eHorts for rcligioms liberty under the able leader¬ 
ship of Priestley and I’rice. Towards the end of 
the century renewed attempts to abolish the Cor¬ 
poration and ’l est Acts secured the powerful support 
of Fox ; but they were opposed by Pitt, partly on 
account of the sympathy of the Dissenters with the 
French Bevolution in its earlier stages. In the 
riots that took place at Birmingham the mob 
burned down Priestley’s house. 

23 . Methodism. — Although both of John 


Weshy’s grandfathers had been ejected ministers, 
he .-i.s well as (jeorge Wbitclieid was a (dinicdiman, 
AVesley in jiarticuhix clinging to .'Anglicanism to 
the last, even after ho had been denied access to the 
churches and had liimself ordained Methodist 
ministers. Nevertheless the Methodist revival 
gave a great imjiulse to Nonconformii^' in two 
ways: ( 1 ) by its revival of religion; unlike the 
parish elergy, the Dissenters welcomed the move¬ 
ment for which tlieir most earnest ministcis, l.saac 
Whitts and Pliilip Doddridge, had prepared; (‘J) by 
the breacli lietween Methodism and the (Uiurch; 
while the Methodists did not reckon themselves 
Nonconlorniist.s, their comimlsory separation from 
the Kstahlishment and independent action eould 
not but iveaken the Cliurch-iiml-State position 
and correspondingly strengthen tluit of Noncon¬ 
formity. 

24 . Repeal of penal enactments. —A ‘ Protestant 
Society fur the Protection of Keligi<ius Liberty’ 
was founded in tlie year 1811. Its ohjeih was to 
‘obtain the rejieal of every jienal law whiih ))re- 
vented the complete enjoyment of religious lihcrl 3 \ 
The cliief leader in this movement was John ANhlks, 
a son of Matthew W'ilks, the minister at .Moor- 
lields. Act.ing in conjunction with the Dissenting 
Deputies, within a twelvemonth it securt'd the 
rejieal of the (hiakers’ oaths, the Conventii le Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. ’I’he statutes ol W’illiam 
III. and Ceorge III. which excluded Unitarians 
from the henelitof the 'J'oleration Act and punished 
adenialof the doctrine of tlie Trinity as blasphemy 
were repealed the next year (1813), In 182i) Lord 
John Bussell, who had become the chamjiion of 
religious liberty and obtained the enthusiastie 
snjijiortof the Nonconfoi inists, carried through the 
long-delayed repeal of the 'best ami (kirporation 
Acts. The earliest of all the aids against Noncon¬ 
formity, its very parent, the Act of Uniformity, 
still remains on the statute-book, ami it is still in 
force as regards the ministry of the Anglican 
(Miurcli, although its penal clauses with regard to 
Nonconformists were neutrali/ed by tlie Act of 
Toleration. The Begistration Act of ]83(> (0 and 7 
W’illiani iv., cap. 85) ordered a State registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, which is specially 
beneficial to Nonconformists, because previously 
the only registers were those of tlie jiarish elergy. 
The Dissenter Marriage Act of the same year (0 and 
7 W’illiam IV., cap. 83) allowed of marriages in Non¬ 
conformist places of worship li(‘onsod for tlie juir- 
pose on condition of the jircseuce of the registrar. 
The starting of the Noncortfunnist newHjiajier in 
the year 1841, under the masterly edit.oishiji of 
Edward Miall, gave a fresh imjmlse (,o movements 
for religious eijualily as well as lilierly. Three 
years later ‘ The British Anti-State (.llmrch Associa¬ 
tion’ was formed for the disestahlishmont of the 
(Jhurch. Its title was changed in IKfiS to that of 
‘'I'lie Society for the liiheration of Beligion from 
State l‘atronag<; and (’ontrol ’—known pojmlarly 
as ‘'I’he Liberation Society’—of which Carvell 
Williams was long the secretary. (kimpulsory 
Chuieli rates were abolished in *1808 (31 and 33 
Victoria, cap. lOO). After many earlier attempts 
hail failed, W. K. (Hailstone, who had defenued 
them while he represented Oxford University, now 
supported the abolition of coniimlsion, so that 
Church rates were made purely voluntary and to 
be demanded only of those willing to piiy them. 
The disestablishment of the Anglican (Jiurcli in 
Ireland (32 and 33 Victoria, cap. IU2) under Glad¬ 
stone’s leadership in 1868 put sti end to Noncon¬ 
formity in Ireland by establishing complete religi¬ 
ons equality in the island. 

The year 1871 saw the University Tests Aboli¬ 
tion Bill passed into law (34 and 35 Victoria, cap. 
26). This threw open degrees and appointments in 
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th« uriiversitieH to Nonoonfor/nists. Tlje enmn- 
ciiifition, however, way not so complete as C. S. 
Miall represents it in his continuation of Skeats’s 
History of the Free Churches {y. 624). Tluiolof^ical 
de^jcrecH and tlieolo^dcal professorships are still 
confirietl to rnenihcrs of the Church of Enjjland. 
In 1882 tin? Jieadships of cyjJle^'es and fellowsliips 
were freed from ecclesiastical restrictions. 

25. Education.—'I'he Ktlucation Act of 1870 (33 
anti 31 Victoria, cap. 76), thoii}.;h the work of a 
Li hern I ;.fov(;rninent, conceded privile'jes to the 
Kstahlished (diurch to which the Moneonformists 
Htron^,dy ohjticted, since they put the denoniina- 
tioiial schools on the rates. 'J'he Education Acts 
of 1002 (2 Edward VII., cap. 24) and 1003 (2 
Edward VH., ca]>. 42) still furt-lier extended those 
l>rivile;^o?s hy placing tlie entire maintenance of 
such schools on r)uhlic funds, leaving' only the 
proviilin^ of the huildin^s to the denominational 
supporters. This is ohjected to hy Nonconformists 
)is all unfair privilep:e, especially as most of the 
expense of the huikliri}' had jaeviously been met 
by f^rants of Statt; funds. Hut, two other objec¬ 
tions are felt to he rnore serious : (1) the comj>ul- 
sory attendance of the children of Nonconformists 
at Church schools in sin}j;le school areas, the 
‘conscience clause’ which provides an escap<‘ 
from the. demnuinatiitnal teac.hinj' provin}.^ to he 
practically inellective ; (2) tests f<jr teachers, in- 
volvin;j; the (!.\clusion of Nonconformists from tlie 
head t<!achership8 of tliousands of State-supported 
schools. 

26. Free Church councils.—Until near the close 
of the 19th cent, the NonconformistB had acted 
to'fether only for specific objects and as occasion 
recjuired. In the y<;ar 1892, Jiiainly owing to the 
instigation of liev. Hugh I’rice Hughes and Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, the first Free Clmndi Congress 
met in Ma,nchest(!r wdth some 370 delegates repre¬ 
senting all the leading b’roe Churches. Dr. Mac- 
kennal w'as then appointed honorary secretary of 
a movement which tleveloped into ‘The National 
Council of Evangelical J^’ree Churches.’ Local 
councils afliliated to the National Council and 
nominating its members have lasen form(‘d all 
over the country, 'riiese councils <;arry on united 
missions, organize common parochial visitation, 
take action witli regaril to morals in civic an(l 
public life, and generally give effect to the united 
action of tlie Churches whndi they repre.sent. The 
National Council deals with such questions as 
religious liberty, temperance, peace and war, social 
and trade ethic.s, slavery, gambling, and immor¬ 
ality, in the State and the nation. 

27. Present condition of Nonconformity.—Ac¬ 
cording to the statistics of the Free Church Ycnr 
Book for 1916, in the y)revious year there wmre 
1,996,278 Free Church members reported by the 
denominations of the Federation ; 1U,863 ministers 
in charge ; .64,449 lay preachers ; 399,624 Sunday- 
school teachers; and 3,161,791 Sunday-school 
scholars. These figures do not include the nearly 
750,(*00 attendants at Brotherhood meetings, 
except in the case of those w ho are also Church 
members, nor the 100,000 members of adult 
Bchools, most of wdiich are org.anized by Free 
Churchmen, nor the members of Churches that 
send in no re[»<>rt—some few in the Federation, 
others of small denominations not in it. Then 
we mu.st add those NTmeonformists wdio are not 
registered members of Churches, though atteiidanU 
at Free Church services, if we would form any 
estimate of the present number of Nonconformists 
in the country. 

28. Nonconformity in Wales.—The first con¬ 
spicuous Welsli Nonconformist wa.s John Penry, 
who had done much to evangelize hi.s native country 
when he was hanged at Southwark on a charge of 


isHuing seditious publications. This w'as in the 
I reign of Elizabeth. The several Acts of Unifor¬ 
mity applied to Wales as well as to England, and 
resulted there also in Nonconformity with its con¬ 
sequent sufferings. At the instigation of Laud 
the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff commenced 
a .systematic prosecution of clergy who did not 
conform. In his annual addresses to the king the 
archbishop reports many instances. 

In 1633 he states that the bishop of St. David’s certifies that 
he had suspended a lecturer for ‘ inconformicy ’; in 1636 that 
the bishop of Llandaff bad carefully prepared articles for the 
lliffh Coinmission Court aj^ainst ‘two noted schismatics, Wroth 
and Erbery --where, when the case is ready for lu-arin;;, they 
shall receive according to the merits of it’ ; in 1636 tiiat ‘there 
is one Matthew’s, the vicar of I’entnain, that preaches atjuinst 
the keeping of all holy days, with divers others, as fond or 
profane opinions. The bishop hath inhibited him, and if that 
doth not serve I shall call liiin into your Mixi> Commission 
Court.' Many more instances mipht he j^iven (see Jvambeth MSS 
Vol., 943, cited in llees, Nonconformity in M'ufcx, pp. 38-40). 

The founding of regularly organized Noncon¬ 
formist churches in Wales began with William 
Wroth, known as the ‘Apostle of Wales.’ Born 
in 1570 at or near Abergavenny, he w’as educated 
at Je.sus College and Christ Chnicdi, Oxford, where 
be appears to have lived for nine years. As rector 
of Llanvacbes in Monmouthshire, he attracted 
mull itudes of peoi)le from the surrounding districts 
and carried on a great religious work among them. 
Lik«j .John Wesley in England at a later time, he 
g.ave olfence to tlie ecclesiastical authorities by 
•reai’hing in various places all ovtir the principality, 
n 1638, soon after Laud became archbishop of 
Canterbury, Wroth was summoned to the Court 
of High Commission and there dejirived of his 
living on the ground of his ecclesiastical irregulari¬ 
ties. The next year he founded an Independent 
clmrch at Llanvacbes, where he died three years 
later. This is reckoned to have been the lirst 
Nonconformist church in Wales. ’Phe outbreak 
of the (3ivil War scattered the Welsh Noncon¬ 
formists, w'ho found themselves a small minority 
in the midst of a population of royalists. l<’or the 
time being the churches were broken up and the 
fugitives took refuge from jiersecutiou in Bristol. 
Those wlio dared to remain in Wales w'ero harried 
by I’rince Rupert, their cattle driven oil’, their 
liouHe.s robbed, and some of them killed. After 
the defeat of the royalists there was an ordinance 
of I’jirliament for sending itinerant niinister.s into 
S, Wales supported hy the revenues of St. David’s 
and LlandalL In the year 1649-50 I’arliament 
»as.sed an ordinance entitled ‘ An Act for the better 
Topjigation of the (Jospel in Wales and Redress 
of some Crievanees,’ appointing commi.ssioners with 
authority to try to remove clergymen and sehool- 
master.s found guilty of ‘ any deliiHiucncy, scandal, 
malignancy, or non-residence,’ to grant certificates 
for approved ministers and schoolmasters, and pay 
them out of the sequestrated revenues of the 
arishe-s from which the persons objected to had 
een ejected. Most of these commissioners had 
boon Royalists and Churchmen previous to 1646, 
and only a minority ai)peared as Nonconformists 
after the Restoration, In his Sufferinys of the 
Clergy Walker states that between 500 and 600 
were ejected by the commission ; hut he is able to 
name only some 330, and of these, as in his lists of 
the ejected in England, some were pluralists who 
were only dei)rived of all benefices but one, hut 
allow'ed to retain that. 

The earliest Nonconfermists in Wales were Con¬ 
gregational ists„ The liist Ba])tist church in the 
]>rincipality was founded at Hston, Glamorgan¬ 
shire, in 1649 by John Myles. The Society of 
Friends appeared in Wales a little later than the 
Baptists. The first known Quaker in the princi¬ 
pality is Thomas Holmes, who was very active in 
promulgating his principles. The leaders of the 
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early Welsh Quakers were educated men of some 
social position, but the inajovity of their followers 
were drawn irom the lower classes. 

Immediately after the Restoration persecution of 
the Welsh Monconformisls be^^an, and in a month 
every prison in the principality was lilled with 
them. This was before the passin^,^ of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. That act issued in over 100 
eiectnients in Wales and, consequently, a consider¬ 
able increase of Welsh Noueonforniity. Previously 
there were no Presbyterians anions the Welsh Non¬ 
conformists, who were all Independents, Haptists, 
or Quakers. Hut now the exjmlsion of the Puritans, 
the majority of whom were Presbyterians, developed 
a Presbyterian type of Welsh Nonconformity, but 
not as yet with any formal distinction between 
Presbyterian and Con;^re'^ationaI ("hurches. Tlie 
impossibility of organizing presbyteries and synods 
in times of persecution comi)elled IbeNonconformist 
Churches to work indei)emlently, so that the pract ice 
was Congregational even among people wlio cher¬ 
ished the lh*esbyterian ideal, altliough the onlina- 
tion of a number of ministers together in one ]dace 
for the charge of ditterent places and some other 
innovations sliowed tendencies towards Preshyter- 
ianism. In jioint of fact, the words ‘ Indejienilent’ 
and ‘ Presbyterian ’ came to be used as .synonymous 
terms throughout the principality and to be applieil 
to the same churches, hollowing the Act ol Uni¬ 
formity, the Conventicle, Five Mile, Te.st, and 
Corporation Acts all'ccted Wales as well as England 
and added to the disabilities and suflerings of the 
W(j]sli Nonconfoniiisis. As u.sual, the Society of 
Friends came in for the most cruel treatment, but 
some of the minister.s of the various <lissenting 
cliurclies were rudely handled and compelled to 
Biill'ev great hardships. 

The early Noncoriforinists were foremost in print¬ 
ing and j)ul)lishing hooks for tlui religious instruc¬ 
tion of the Wel.sli. Of the ten editions of Scripture 
in Welsh—five of the whole Bible and five of the 
NT—which were issued between 1641 and 1690 
nine were produced by Nonconformists. The 
Asscmbl Catvi'hism and the W'hvle Duty of Man 
were piiidisluid in Welsh during this i)eri()d, as also 
were several original works comjxKsed by Noncon¬ 
formists. All tlie.se books had to be jirinted in 
London or Oxford. 

I'he Act of 'I’oleration set the Welsh Noncon¬ 
formists free in common with their co-religionists 
in England. Unhapjnly a hot controver.sy between 
the Baptists and their opponents occurred about 
this time and seriously impeded the po.sitive re¬ 
ligious work of the vVelsh Noneoiifonnists. A 
more serious trouble appeared about 1729 in the 
‘Great Arminian Controversy.’ Hitherto, with 
the ext;cption of the Quakers, the Welsh Noncon¬ 
formists liad been Calvini.sts and tlieir young 
people and converts bad been required to learn the 
Assembly’s Catechism. But now Arminian ideas 
began to take hold of the students at Caermarthen 
ami to spread tiuough their influence as tliey came 
to be settled in pastorates. 

Depressed during the reign of Queen Anne, Non¬ 
conformity in Wales made considerable progress 
in the middle of the 18th cent, throughout the 
south part of the jirincipality ; but as yet it scarcely 
took hold of the Welsh population in the north, 
where it was then almost confined to the English 
churches. The Methodist revival was anticipated 
in Wales by Grillith Jones, an Anglican clergyman, 
who carried on a preaching mission throughout the 
principality and established ‘itinerant schools’ for 
the education of cliildren by travelling teaclier.s, 
for the most part Nonconformists. But the actual 
founder of Metlioilism in Wales was Howell Harris, 
who was born at Trevecea, Breconshire, in 1714. 
He and his associates, like the early English 


MethodLsts, did not contemplate severance from 
the Anglican Church or the founding of a new 
denomination. Though treated as Dissenters by 
rigorous Clmrchmen, they did not regjird them¬ 
selves as Nonconformists. But one result of their 
activity was to quicken and enlarge tlie religious 
life of the Nonconformist Churches. They met 
with violent opj>osition from Churchmen as well 
as from the mob. ^^"o^se than this was the 
division that arose hetweam Harris and Rowlands 
and their followers. About the year 1769 a division 
occurred between the t.'alvinists ami tlie Arniinians 
in tlie Churclies tluu known indilVerently as 
Independent and Fresbyterian, and after this 
the Calviniatic section came to be called simply 
‘ Independent,’ and the Arminian, which liad its 
headquarters at Caermarthen, and had drifted 
towards Unitarianism, was denominated ‘ I’rosby- 
terian.’ 

The Wesleyan Methodist movement w'as slow in 
making progress in Wales at first, because its 
preachers could preach only in ICnglisb ; and later, 
w'hen W’^clsii preachers w'cre sent out by tliis 
Church, their Arminianism was dreaded liy the 
(kilvinistic Methodists. 'I'be.se people considered 
tliemselves to be members of tlie CliUKdi of England 
ilown to the year 1811, when they had ministers 
formally ordained. There were then some 300 or 
400 congregations with a few clergymen travelling 
aliout among them to administer the eommunion ; 
and the necessity of the case drove tlie society to 
the new ste}> in spite of the vehement protest of 
most of the clerical leaders. After that this Church 
began to grow' rapidly, and it is now the most 
pow'erful denomination in tlie nrincipality. One 
consequence of the religious aw'akening in the 18th 
cent, was that Nonc-oiiformity spread rapidly in 
Wales. The disestablishment of the Anglican 
Cliurcli in Wales, an action for whicili almost all 
the Welsh ineniberH of narliament were pledged, 
but whicli hitherto had been prevented by the 
House of Lords, in spite of being repeatedly voted 
by the House of Commons, was jiassed into law 
under the Farliament Act in the year 1914. Sub- 
•sequently it was hung up by the suspensory legis¬ 
lation agreed upon because of the Great \Var. 
J'liis would put an end to Nonconformity in Wales 
by liberating the principality from Ciiarles ii.’s 
Act of Uniformity and establishing religious 
equality among theChurches. Wales, like Fmgland, 
is still left to bear the grievance of the 1903 Educa¬ 
tion Act in its patronage of denominational schools 
with tests for teachers, against which the Free 
Clinrcli Council still protests. 

I.ITKRATIJRK. — Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series 
(from reign of Edward vi. to William uml Mary), [.oiulon, 1868-97 ; 
R. Baxter, lieiiyuia' Itaxteriaiuf: Life ami Tiines, ed. M. Syl¬ 
vester,do. 1696; J.Walk;er,.S>/,//'«rtny«o/l/teC'f<'rf;;i/,do.l7l4; Earl 
of Clarendon, llisl.oj' the. Hetwllion, 8 vols., Oxford, 1702-04, Life 
of C'laretuion by Himself, vols., do. 1759 ; G. Burnet, Hist, of 
7/i«ow»n Tim/', 2 voU.,Loudon, 1724-84 ; D. Neal, The ll let. of the 
Puritans, 4 vols.,do. 1782 ; W. Sewell, Hist, of the Quakers, Eng. 
tr., do. 1722; J. Stoughton, Hist., of Religion in England.*,^ 
vols., do. 1901; W. R. W. Stephens and W. Hunt, A Hist, of 
the English Church, 8 vols., do. 1899 1910 (vols. iv.-viii.); C. J. 
Abbey and J. H. Overton, The Eymlish Church in the Eighteenth 
Century, 2 vols., do. 1878 ; H. S. Skeats and C. S. Miall, Hist, 
of the Free Churches of England, do. 1891; W. B. Selbie, 
Nonconformity : its Origin and Progress, do. 1912 ; C. Burr^o, 
The Early English Dissenters, 2 vols., Cambridge. 1912 ; H. CTee 
and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History, London, 1896 ; G. L. Turner, Original Records of 
Early Nonconformity, 2 vols., do. 1911 ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
English Congregationalism, do. 1907 ; J. C. Carlilo, The Story 
of the English Baptists, do. 1905; T. B. Harvey, The Rise of 
the Quakers, do. 1905 ; C. Silvester Horne, A Popular Hist, of 
the Free Churches, do. 1903, Nonconformity in the Nineteenth 
Century, do. 1906 ; W. Rees, Hist, of J‘rut,'.si ant Nonconformity 
in iVales, do. 1801; J. E. do Hirsch-D.avies, Pojmlar Hist, qf 
the Church in IVoies (Anglican), do. 1912; H. Elvet Lewis, 
Nonconfimnity in Wales, do. 1904 ; the English Histories of L. 
von Ranke (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1875), S. R. Gardiner (London, 
1863-1908), J. R. Green (do. 1877-80), and W. E. H. Lecky 
(do. 1878-90); DNB. W. F. ADENKY. 
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NONJURORS.—The Nonjiirors -were eler<,^y 
and layinei) vvlio, thou/^h no ItomaniHLs, serupied 
to take tlie o;)lhs oi ;i.J lt‘;-oanee ue ' aljjiimti(Jii ini- 
pOHed, parlic.iilarly un ofliec liol(iei>., under William 
III. and (Icoj '/f! r. I'lie term, strictly including' 
some Scot tisli (Covenanters, is commonly restrieled 
to iCj»iscoj>;i,lian,s, but extended to persons vvlio, 
thouf:;li ex(niipt('d from the oaths a.s unolheiul, 
attached themselves to the Nonjnrors proper. 
I’liose rejcs-tine' only the oaths of 1701 and 1714 
are sometimes distin^^iiished a.s Non-Ahjurors. 

I'he l'Cn;^dish and Scottish Nonjurors may be 
most conveniently treated separately ; their Irish 
brethren, im hiding luit one hishoji, William Sheri¬ 
dan of Kilmore, hardly demand sejiarate notice. 

I. England.—The hCnglisli Nonjurors—originally 
over 400 idergy, with an \inknown number of lay¬ 
men— were often important individually as men of 
the highest charae.ter and of great h‘arning. Cor¬ 
porately, they stood on the one hand for the doc¬ 
trines of jULssive ol)edien(!e and non-resistance, on 
the other for the right of the (Churcii to indejien- 
dence in sjiiritual matters. 'I'hey maintained a 
‘State point’ — that William’s title was ‘pre¬ 
tended’; and a ‘(Church point’—that even a 
legitimate sovereign (sonId not deprive bisliojis 
without ecclesiastical sanction. 

Tlieir re|)utation for jdety and learning requires 
no laboured proof. The Dr. Wolf of 77/« iVori/7/rer 
((.dolley Cild^er’s adaptation of Tartxjfc, London, 
171H) at h(!st misrepresents as typical the servility 
and intrigue whieb poverty an<l depemlence jier- 
haps fostered in exceptional ca.ses. Inspired by 
an antipatliy jmlitical and possibly jiersonal, it 
flattered and fomented jioiailar prejudice. Dut, in 
Hjiite of dohnstin and Maeanlay, it lias long been 
recognized as a lihedlous caricature, well matched 
by Whiggisli abuse of the Nonjurors as ‘ British 
lloltentots, as blind and bigoted as their brethren 
about the (’ape, hut more savage in their manners’ 
(cited by Overton, Nonjitrors, p. 310). 'I’lie Non- 
jurors in general, saeri(icing everything to con¬ 
science, showed at hiast a noble courage. Nor 
could any small community easily outmatch a 
group ot saints like T. Ken, J. Kettlewell, W. 
Law, U. Nelson, and N. Spineke.s. Again, the 
mere names of (i. Hii kes, H. Dodwell, 'J'. Baker, 
II. llawliuson, and 'I'. Ilearne suflieiently atte.st 
the learning of a class in uhich, at ho(li univer¬ 
sities, ‘ the intelle<!tual interests of the time wme 
almost entirely centred’ (W. IJ. Hutton, The 
Enqlish Church., 1625-1714, London, 1003, p. 243). 

’i'he Nonjurors were no whole-hearted enemies 
of William, little as they might approvi^ of liis 
birth, his character, or liis creed. Tliey included 
live hi.shops of the famous Seven—W. S.ancroft, 
T. Ken, J. Lake, F. ’rurner, and T. While— with 
two Olliers, K. Frampton of (Gloucester and W. 
Lloyd of Norwich, who had lacked only op]>or- 
tunity to join them. They accepted William’s 
interiiosition, stoutly refusing to proclaim their 
abhorrence of it. 'I’liey even joined in urging liim 
to safeguard the welfare of the Church and nation. 
But tlu'y ihmied (Ken with one hesitating reserva¬ 
tion) that the crown (smld bo forfeited. Sancroft 
would neitlier visit VV’illiam nor attend the Con¬ 
vention. The other bishops insisted on a Protestant 
regency for a titular Bomanist king. And none 
joined in the oiler of the crown to William and 
Mary. It was indeed a commission from Sancroft 
to hissuttVngaus tliat made the coronation pti.ssible ; 
yet neither he nor his party would sw^ear allegiance, 
or even use the State (henceforw ard the ‘ immoral *) 
prayers. Hence, under I William and Mary, cap. 
8, SIX prelates wdth their benelii^ed supporters were 
ipso facto suspended on 1st Aug. 1689 and deprived 
on 1st Feb. 1690. Lake, W. Thomas of Worcester 
!a like-minded bishop), and T. Cartwright of 


(Chester (distinguished from the rest by lus devo¬ 
tion to .lames, whom be follow^ed abroad) died 
between the [•as.sing of the act and the deprivation. 
Kilmore—Sheridan having witluirawn—was ad¬ 
judged, like the tliroue, vacant by desertion. 

The si'cs lliiis emj>LieiI remained unlilled for over 
a year. William, desiring eomi>romise, offered to 
waive the oaths if tiie bishops agreed to discharge 
their sjiiritual functions. And great Churchmen 
like South, though recognizing William, declined 
jirefermeiit gained through tlie sc.ni])les of others. 
But Nonjurors could not accept conditions involving 
at least implicit recognition of William’s royal 
supremacy ; they could only jiromise to live ipiictly. 
And hence in May 1691 new bishops were conse- 
crateil, headed by the nduetant J. 4’iliotson as 
juimate. 

Meanwhile many Jay Nonjurors—notably Uod- 
w'ell, Roger North, and the .second Earl of Claren¬ 
don—had saerilieed their prosjiects to their con- 
sifienees. 

.lames li.’silcath, anjtarendy inviting reconcilia¬ 
tion, merely addeil rson-Ahjurors to Noiijuror.s, 
for the oath of 1701 not-only alijurcd the Prelimder, 
but expre.ssly rectignizial William’s legitimacy—a 
point hitherto discreetly evaded. And the oath of 
1714, to Ce<»rge I., increased llieir numhe.r. 

But Nonjurors, however Jacobite in symjiatliy, 
were seldom actively disloyal. Turner, indeed, 
earned exile by complicity in Preston's and h'en- 
wick’s plots (1690 anil 1696). And the Non-Al)juror 
historian T. Carte, apjiareiitly a ’15 rebel, had a 
priec of £1000 on his head as a consjiiratair with 
Atterbury. But Turner’s implication of bis fellow- 
thinkers in his treasons was uiijustilied. They 
w aged, indeed, a jiajier warfare. Tliey iiiinisl ered 
spiritual comfort to dying jilotturs. But they 
seldom )>lotted themselves. One ..laiiohite scheme 
was actually revealed by a Noiijuror. And, as the 
.lacobite menace weakened, Non j uring polities—the 
‘ ytale point’—lost all imjiort-anee. 

The ‘Church point,’ iiowever, to some extent 
remained. I'lie eoneeption of the Church as an 
autonomous society—the lasting contribution of 
the movement to Englisli theologdcal thought— 
had an immediate practical signilicaiice. It pro¬ 
duced a certain alienation of tlie Nonjurors from 
the Establishment. 'I’liey repudiated deprivation 
by mere Act of Parliament. J'hey therefore coii- 
.sidered 'rillotson and his fellows intruders, thrust 
into sees not canonically vacated, without title to 
recognition, at least while the lawdul iiiciimbents 
survived and claimed their rights. And hence 
some of them condemned the National Church a.s 
now' schismatic. 

‘Some’—for all along they suifered from those 
distracted counsels wliich especially beset seceders 
from a great communion who lack alike a supreme 
constituted authority and the sobering influence of 
corporate wmalth and temporal resjionsihilities. 
Even their bishops adojded dih'erent attitudes 
tow'ards illiam’s proceedings: 'riiomas of VV^or- 
cester, w'ho died before sus]»ension, w’a.syet already 
prejiaring to Aveleome Stillingfleet as las .successor ; 
Ken remaineil at Wells as late as jiossihle, publicly 
protested, like Turner, against his deprivation, and 
ong retained his diocesan style ; and Sancroft 
yielded only to the imminent tlaeat of forcible 
eviction. Again, Kettlewell justified re.sislanee 
by the mere injustice of the expulsions, Jlodwell 
only by their invalidity. 

'j'liere was equal disagreement as to future rela¬ 
tions w'itb tl’.e Established Church. Sancroft, 
unlike Ken, declared her schismatic. Hickes 
denied to her ‘usurping’ bishops and their ad¬ 
herents not only sacerdotal powers, but even the 
benefits of the Incarnation (it was tlie posthumous 
publication of his attack on all Jurors that pro- 
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yoked Benjaiiiin Hoadly to reply, and so le<l to tlie 
‘ Bangoriaii Contro\ ersy ’ and tlie ion*; suspension 
of Convocation). But Kettlewell professed himself 
still a niember, and many c]er<;y, though never 
ofliciating, remained in Jay communion. 

Practice as to puiilic worsliip therefore inevitably 
varied. Some, lik(^ Law and ISelson, attended 
their parish cliurclies, without protest against the 
‘immoral prayers.’ Others A\’ent, hut protested: 
Framjjton, retaining a small living, read the service 
and preached, but omitted the names of the sove¬ 
reigns. Others, again, attended only failing some 
convenient Nonjuring assembly. And others re¬ 
fused attendance altogether, holding,with Sancroft, 
that it would necessitate a second absolution after 
the service. Yet in the country, generally, oppor¬ 
tunities for special corporate worshij) were lew. 
Kven in London, though Nonjuring ‘churches’ 
were reckoned in 1710 at over fifty, the prologueto 
The Nonjuror mocked their furtive character -. 

‘ Ean.h larkinj,' jiastor seeks the dark. 

Ami fears Lim Jusl.ioes’ inquiriujf clerk. 

In close hack rooms his routed flock he rallies. 

Ami the patriarch of blind lanes and alleyfl.* 

The number is possibly a gross exaggeration. The 
Nonjui'ors load now not only lost tlieir great pro¬ 
tagonist Hickes, but, even before bis death, snUcred 
a secession revealing once more their inveterate 
disunity. 

Dodwell’a Casein View Consider'diltomUnx, 1705) 
had limited the separation to the lifetime of the 
deprived hhshops. Hence in 1710, when Ken, the 
sole survivor, renounced his claims, Dodwell and 
many others rejoined the Established Church, 
though still maintaining the ‘State point.’ But 
Hickes insisted that only otlicial repudiation of the 
dci)rivations could heal the schism, ami the distinct 
Nonjuring epis(!o[)al succ:esHiori whicli his view 
required had been secured in 1694, when he and 
Thomas Wagstafl'e became suU'ragan bishops of 
Tlietford and Ipswich. Here again diH'crence of 
opinion had appeared. Tlie consecration, author¬ 
ized by James and Bancroft, was performed by 
Lloyd (to whom Bancroft bad delegated bis metro- 
)olitan authority in 1692), Turner, and White. 
Jut Framptori held aloof, and Ken only reluctantly 
consented. J’be proceeding involved continued 
scliism, and its claim to legality—based on Henry 
VIII. ’s Act for BuHiagaii Bisbo})s—was not undis¬ 
puted. Yet tlie ‘ Hickesites,’ between 1713 and 
1741, carried out further consecrations, continuing 
the episcopal line till the death of Kol»ert Cordon 
in 1779. riie new prelates, however, were bishops 
‘at large,’ without territorial title, though Jeremy 
Collier, after H ickes’s death, styled himself ‘ Frimus 
Anglo- Briianiiim Episcopus.’ 

Meanwhile yet another controversy had arisen. 
The Prayer Book of 1662, with Kettlewell’s form 
of recantation for converts, satisfied ttie ejirly 
liturgical demands of most Nonjurors. But Hickes 
used the Communion Office of 1549, and after Ids 
death (1715) a reform nioveinent began, culminat¬ 
ing in tlie compilation, by Collier, 1’. Brett, and 
others, of a new Service Book (1718) based on the 
1549 Prayer Book, but enriched from primitive 
liturgies. Four ‘Usages’ — the mixed chali«*e, 
prayers for the faithful departed, prayer for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the ctmsecrated 
elements, and prayer of oblation of the consecrated 
elements—were thus ado})ted, sometimes even de¬ 
clared necessary t.o salvation, by ‘ Usageis.’ ‘ Non- 
Usagers’ rejected tlierii, or at least condemned a 
view branding as schismatics Romanists, Anglicans, 
and even most Nonjurors. The Scottish bishops, 
invited to decide, named a mediator whose at¬ 
tempted compromise failed. Both parties conse¬ 
crated bishops to maintain their views, and only 
in 1732 Avas ritual unanimity attained through the 


‘ Instrument of Union,’ restoring the 1662 hook on 
comlition tliat it should he so used and interpreted 
as to satisfy the I'sagers on the four crucial points. 

No important event marked the later history of 
the English Non jurors, but meantime they liad 
long negotiated for union with the Urlhodox 
(■hurch, failing, however, coiujiletely — mauily 
through the demuml of t he Eastern patriarchs for 
unconditional submission. 

EriSri)l‘AI. SUCCKSSIo\ AMoM! TJJK EXULISH NOSJCJiOIiS.— 

1. TllK RKOULAIl HlH'< li;.SSU)N.- 

1GS>4- Oeorjfe llickea (t 171&) ; Thomas WatfstalTe 
(t 171C). 

1713—Joreiiiy Colli,-r (t 17L7!); Saiimel itawes <t 1722); 
NaLhauifl SjuiR-keN (f 17'.’,7). 

1716 —Tlioiuaa liretL, sen. (t 1743)Henry Gandy 
(t 1734). 

1721— llilkiah Uedford (t 1724); Ralph Taylor (t 1722). 

1722— lohii Gnllin (t 1731). 

1726— Marth : Henry I'oiinhly (f 173l»); May: John 

JJlaekhourne (f 1741); June: Henry Hall 
(t 17.31). 

1727— Thomas Rrett, Jun. (t before 1713 7 ). 

1728— Mareh : Richard RawUimon (t 1766); Deoomber : 

Georf’c Smith (t 176(1). 

1731- Timothy Mawman (t V). 

1741 - Robert Gordon (| 1779). 

il. Tim UiKKot'i.Ak KCcc'EssioNB.— (a) For America .— 

1722- Richaro Welton (t 172(3); John('0 Talbot (t 1727). 
(b) To carry on the U eager party .— 

17.3.3—Ros'er Laurence (1 1736); Thomas Deacon (t 1763). 

1762—Ivenriok Price (t I7l)li). 

[?J —1’. J. llrownc (said to=^Lord John Johnstone, eon 
of the Marejuis of Annaiidale, t 1779). 

17.H0—VVilJiatn Cartwrij^ht (f 1709), 

1795—Thomas Garnett (t V). 

? --Charles Bootlie (t 1806). 

2. Scotland.—In Bciotland the almost universal 
rejection of the oaths by the clergy, including 
every hisliop, on the one hand, and tin* re-establish¬ 
ment of Pieshyltiriaiiism, on the otlu'r, created 
conditions unparalleled in England. No'Cliurcli 
jioint ’ of the Itiigiish tyjie was ])ossible. Vet alnio.st 
the whole Episcopal Communion was involved in 
the ‘ Btate jxiint. ’ Anne, indeed, allowed a tacit 
toleration, though the 'rolcration Act of 1712 
nominally enforin-d the oiiths and prayers. But 
her (hbitii, the 15, and (after a peacelul period) 
the ’45 Inought ever more harshness to hear on the 
CJiurch, culminating in an atlemjtt to destroy it 
altogether. ’1 he share of Churehmen in Jacobite 
ri.sings—though far slighter in 1745 than in 1715— 
w as both a cause ami a consequence of this severity. 
Hence the decline of Jacohilisni and the acees.sion 
of George Ill. —resolute for toleration—werec|)oeh- 
makiiig in Bcotti.sh (hiurch as in English political 
history. And the recognition of George by the 
Scottish hishojAs when tlie Young I’retender died 
ended the northern Nonjuring movement. 

Meanwhile Scottish Nonjurors had both influ¬ 
ence*! and been iiiliuenccil by their English brethren. 
Archibald Canijihell and James Gadderar, Scottish 
hisliojis ‘at large’ living in London—Campbell for 
life, Gadderar for many years—had supported both 
tlie Usages and the negotiations with the Eastern 
Church, ami with otliers liaa helped to con.secrate 
English hi.shops. Coiner.sely, the Usages problem 
—complicated by tiio question whether hLshops 
should again become diocesan (though no regular 
royal nomination or r.oruj^ (THire was available) or, 
as a college, should jointly rule the whole Church— 
divitlcd the Scottish Nonjurors, They too produced 
two sets of bishops—Usagers and diocesans v. Non 
Usagers and coll(?gers. But liere again a com¬ 
promise, favouring the diocesans, eslahlisluid liiial 
peace in 1732. To the Scotti.-Ji Church Gordon, 
the last regular English Nonjuring bishop, com¬ 
mended liis dwindling flock. To tJie single-handed 
action of the Scottish Campbell—an irreconcilable 
Usager—the English Nonjurors owed an irregular 
episcopal succession lasting from 1733 to 1805. 
And from the Seottisli Church tlie American 
Colonies finally secured a renewal—in canonical 
fashion—of the short-lived line of bishops irregu- 
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larly founded by the En^dish Nonjuror K. Taylor 
in 1722. 

LiTKRATiTRit.—T. Lathbury, UM. of the ^onpurorB, Ix)ndon, 
1846 ; J. H. Overton. Thr onjurorH, do. 1902 (the noten afford 
ft good guide to works on the nioveinent); S. L. Ollard and 
G. Crosse, of Kngliah Church iligt., do. 1912, a.v. The 

■ubject Ih also partially treated in Lives of the leading Non- 
Jurors, notably in the biographies of Ken by ‘A Ijiymati' 
(J. L. Aadenson)", 2 vols., do. 1854; and K. H. PlumptreS, 
2 vols., do. 1899. Nor)juror writ.ingH—especially those of Jtrett, 
Collier, Dodwell, Iliokes, 0. Leslie, and SpinckcH—illustrate 
the various controversies. 

Charles J. H. Ca.skoin. 

NON-RESISTANCE.— Se<iRE.siSTANCE. 

NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. —See 

COMMUNLSTIC SOCIETIES OF AMEIUCA. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

—See Panjab. 

NORWAY.— See Teu j'ons. 

NOSAIRIS.— See Nusairis. 

NOSE.—The nose is iinjtortant from an anthro¬ 
pological j)oint of view, since the variations of its 
lorin aflV)rd an index of race. In tlie skull the 
8ha]»e of the na.sal hones and the nasal oj>cning are 
expressed in figures as the nasal ind<*x—in other 
words, tiie relation between the height from the 
root of t he no.se to tlie anterior na,sal spine, and 
the breadth of the bony nmB.s, Tlie skull may he 
platyrhinian (tlat-nosed), leptorhinian (loug-nosed), 
or nie.sorJjinian (medium-nosed), according as the 
breadth of the bones an<l opening is greater or le.s.M, 
this forming an invariable criterion of race. 
Negroes, Australians, and Bushmen are platy¬ 
rhinian (61'7 to 53‘7), Mongolians are mesorliinian 
(62'1 to 50*1), and C/aucasians are leptorhinian 
{47'9 to 42'2). In Hindu liPiralure the nose is de¬ 
scribed as one of the nine (or cloven) portals of the 
body, or one of the ap(u turcs of the head.* These 
portals or cavities are divided into those above and 
those below tlie navel, juire and impure respec¬ 
tively.^ The nose, being above, is one of the pure 
apertures. The ^ntdpatka, Brdhmmia say.s : 

‘That part of the vital air which is iinniortal is above the 
navel, and streams out l)y upward breathings,’•'* i.e. from nose or 
mouth. 

In the OT strength is expressed by forcible 
breathing from the nostrils (Job 39^®, Ps 18*®). 
The importance of breathing tlirotigh the nose, not 
through the mouth, was already recognized l)y the 
American Indians, ns noted by (j1. Catlin, who 
MTote a small book on the subje<;t. Tn accordance 
with the belief in monstrous races current in an¬ 
tiquity (see Monsters [l^lbnit;]), we find an occa¬ 
sional assertion of the existence of noseless tribes 
who ‘ draw breath tlirougli two holes,’ as Benjamin 
of Tudela alleges of the Turks of the step[)es, a 
people with mesorhinian skull, naturally njganled 
as noseless by an observer accustomed to more 
shapely noses (cf. § 3 for noseless gliosts),^ On the 
other naiul, extravagantly long noses are some¬ 
times attributed to mythical beings— e.g., the nose 
of the Norse lluldre folk is very long, reaching to 
the saddle-pomnicl.® 

I. The odour of the sacrifice,—Whatever later 
notions may havt? attaidied to burnt sacrifices, it is 
probable tiiat the early idea was that the smell 
rising upwards with the smoke was pleasing to the 
gods. 

In the Babylonian flood-story Utnapishtlm offers sacrifice and 
‘ the gfMls smelt the sweet savour ; the gods gathered like flies 


1 Jihaijavnil-Gitd, v. 19 {SDK viii. [188‘2] 66); Katha Upani- 
pad, V. 1 (SliE XV. (1884] 18). 

V. i;'.2 {SflK xxv. [1886] 192). 

.S'/;/-; \li. [1894] ‘267. 

* Jtinrrarium, tr. A. Afther, London, 1840, p. 88; of. 1. 

888 . 

» FL XX. [1909] 827. 


over the sacrificer.' In the corresponding Hebrew narrative, 
w'hen Noah offers burnt-offerings, ‘the Lord smelled the sweet 
savour* (On 8‘4i). Ocnerally it is said of biirnt-offerings and 
of incenee that they are ‘ a sweet savour before the Lord," 1 just 
as offerings on high places were ‘sweet savour’ to idol.s 
(Ezk 614). When Ood Is flisnleased with Israel, He is represented 
as saying, ‘ I will not smell the savour of your sweet odours’ 
(Lv ‘26»i), ‘ I will smell no sweet savours in your solemn 
assemblies ’ (Am 62*). Similarly, Homer describes the savour of 
the sacrifice involved in smoke ascending to heaven ,2 and the 
Zulus hum incense with the caul of the sacrificial beast to give 
to the spirits a sweet eavour.4 Both Origen and Porphyry 
maintained that Die den)on8 were nourished with the fumes 
and smoke of sacrifice and incense, and waited ir. the region of 
the air for these, prebimiably inhaling them with nose and 
mouth. 4 The idea is finely spiritualized in Ezekiel ( 2041 ), 
where Ood says of Judah, ‘ As a sweet savour will 1 accept you,’ 
and by St. Paul, who says of Christ’s sae.rifice that it was ‘ to 
Ood for an odour of a sweet smell ’ (Kph 5*’), of the faithful 
tliat they are ‘a sweet savour of Christ unto Ood’(‘2 Co 21®), 
and of the gifts sent by the Fhilippians that they are ‘ an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to Ood’ 
(Ph 4 I 8 ). 

tiod.H and spirits, like mortals, loved sweet¬ 
smelling odours and disliked evil odours. Hence 
they were pleased with incense, and inalodor- 
ouM fumigations were commonly used to drive off 
demons, though pleasant odours .sometimes have 
this ell'oct (see INCKNSK, § 2 ). 

2 . Salutations with the nose. —One curious form 
of salutation found among .several jieoples is that 
of smelling each other or of ruldting no.ses. The 
custom is found in N. Asia and America, in Poly¬ 
nesia and parts of Melanesia, in tlie Malay Archi- 
iielago, in New Guinea, among aborigines of India, 
in ^fadagaKcar, and sporadically elsewhere. 

The Eskimos rub noses and draw the palms of their hands 
over their face8.<> With the Lnjjlanders each man lays his 
right hand on the shoulder of the other, and places the point of 
his nose on that of the oLlior, rubbing tliem, with tiie words^ 
‘Well, Well!’® The custom is found among the .Samoyeds," 
and E. Petitot reports it of the I)^n6s and Dirnljid of the north¬ 
west of Canada,® and it is alleged of the lilackfeet Indians.^ 
In New Zealand and In the Friendly Islands the noses are 
Joined (honiii) and the one rubs the other’s hand on his nose 
and montli.*'* Similar customs are found in many others of the 
Pacific groups,* 1 The .Samoans join noses, at the same time 
giving each other a hearty smell.*® In Astrolabe Bay, New 
Guinea, the natives squeezed the nostrils with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand, pointing to the navel with the 
index finger, and gruntingat intervals.*® Joining noses without 
rubbing is also inenlioned of the Sandwich Islanders in former 
dayB.i4 j„ pjji smelling the hand is described as the parting or 
greeting ceremony, along with strong inhalation. A {lerson of 
lower station smells the foot of a chief.*® Rubbing noses is 
met with in New Guinea, as well as in the Aru Islands and 
Burn (among women).*** Among the Malays smelling is the 
usual form of greeting, the words ‘BmeU’ and ‘greet’ being 
interchangeable. The head and neck are embraced and the 
smell inhaled.*® In Celebes at the departure of friends there is 
a general nose-rubbing—‘the Malay kiss’—and the Burmese 
phrase, ‘Give me a smell,' is the equivalent of ‘Kiss me.’*® 

I Cf. Ex ‘29*8.26, Lv 19. *a. *7 «23l», Nu 163 etc. Of. 1 S 26i» 

* Let him accept ( = smell) an offering.’ 

9 11. i. 817 ; cf. I.ucian, tie Sacrif. 9. 

8 H. Callaway, The Religious ifgstern of the Amazulu, Natal, 
1870, pp. 11, 141, 177. 

4 Origen, Exhort, ad Mart. 46 ; Porph. de ii. 4‘2. 

6 F. W. Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Strait, new ed., London, 1.S81, 1. ‘24‘2, ;k'il ; II. R. 
Rink, Danish Greenland, do. 1877, p. 228; E. I’etitot, Les 
grands Esquimaux, Paris, 1887, p. 68. 

® J. Scheffer, Uist. of Lapland, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674, p. 317 ; 
Globus, xii. [1867] 52. 

7 M. A. Castren, Reisen im Norden, Ijeipzig, 1863, p. 268. 

8 Petitot, p. ,68. 

9T. Waitz and O. Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvdlker, 
Leipzig, 1869-72, iii. 1.36. 

»*' E. Tregear, JA I xix. [1890] 113 ; II. Ling Roth, ib., p, 166. 

II W. Wilmin, Missionary Voyage to S. Pacific, London, 1799, 

. 863 (Society Islands); K. H. Lamont, Wtla Life among the 
'acific Islands, do. 1867, pp. 18, ‘296 (Marquesas, I'enrhyn 

Island); cl. W. Eilis, Polynesian Researches, do. 18:U), ii. 11. 

*2 G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
846, Samoa a Uundrr.d Years Ago, do. 1884, p. 179. 
iijAI vi. [18’77J 108. 

*4 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1830-31, iv. 288. 

16T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1858, i. 162; 
A. St. Johnston, Camping among Cannibals, do. 1883, p. 302. 

16 J. Chalmers and W. W. Gill, Work and Adventure in New 
Guinea, London, 1886, p. 161 ; R. Aiidree, Ethnographische 
Parallelen und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 1889, p. 2‘26. 

*7 J. Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, London, 
18‘20, i. 100. 

*6 A. R. Wallaoe, Malay Arohipelago, Itondon, 1869, ii. 162 : 
Andree, p. 224. 
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With them, as with the Chittaponp Hill people, the mouth and 
nose are placed on the cheek of the other perwon and a strong 
inhalation takes place.! The Khyoungtha adopt the same 
method of greeting .2 Among the Mongol tribes and with the 
Chinese (oi\ly as an act of love) the nose is placed on the cheek 
and inhalation follows. 

Though these inetliods of salutation vary, it is 
probable that all are connected with the act of 
smellincj eacli other on nieetinj^ or j>arting. The 
sense of smell is much stronger with savages than 
with more civilized men. The smell of the human 
body, or of various parts of it, dillerent with 
dillerent races, is agreeable to many, whether on 
normal or abnormal grounds.^ Whether or not 
the smelling of a person in greeting is as-soeiated 
with a recognition of liim through the sense of 
smell, as 11. Spencer maintained,* it is certain that 
it must liave some agreeable sensations for those 
who practise it. 

There are numerous instances of this : a Mongol father smells 
from time to time the head of his youngest son as a mark of 
affection ; ^ a father in Timorlaut smells and fondles his child ;« 
Isaac smelled the smell of Esau’s raiment on Jacob, and com¬ 
pared it to ‘ the smell of a flcld which the Lord hath blessed.’ 7 

The salutation by smelling might easily become 
conventional—a mere rubbing or touching of no.ses, 
or laying the head on the slioulder of a friend, as 
with tlie Ainus of Saghalien.® 

3. Nose-ornaments.—The piercing of tlie 8ej)tum 
of the nose, less usually one of the alac, is found 
very generally in some regions, but only 8})oradi- 
eally in others, and with some peoples not at all— 
Fuegians, Andamans, Polynesians, nearly all 
N. American tribes, and most of the higher races. 
The j)iercing, whicli is often of a ritual character, 
has f<)r its j)urpose the wearing of some ornament 
in tlie hole thus formed—a piece, of wood or bone., 
feathers, or metal (c.r/., a ring). The peoples 
among whom tliis custom is found are the Austra¬ 
lians (almost univer.snlly), peo|iles of Panuasia 
(Solomon Islands to New Guinea), wild triues in 
Malaysia, some African iribe.s (Bushmen, some 
western Negro and Bantu tribes), tribes of N.W. 
America, tribes in the interior of S. America, 
Hindus, an<l formerly the Jews and some other 
Semitic peo[»les. 

In Australia a piece of wood or hone, or, on ceremonial 
occasions, feathers or pieces of twig, arc worn.!* Women in the 
Lower Murray Itiver tribes wear a little ring of bone.*<^ The 
piercing is nsually ceremonial. In New S. Wales the medicine¬ 
man goes through a series of contortions on the ground, pre¬ 
tending to suffer pain, and is then delivered of bones—those 
which the hoys are to wear. The hoys are told that the more 
the medicine-man suffers, the less will they suffer.!* Among 
the Kurnai the piercing occurs before initiation. With the 
Wurunjerri old men do it for boys, old women for girls.**-* With 
the Anmta and other tribes the piercing of a girl’s nose is done 
by her husband, with the Kaitish by the wife's father.*® Among 
some of the tribes the nose-vieg is merely ornamental, hut, as 
special objects are sometimes inserted at ceremonies, this may 
not have been its only purpose. A medicine-man in the Warra- 
munga tribe wears through the nose a kupitja, ‘the enihlem of 
his ]>rorcs8ion and very closely associated, in some mysterious 
way, with his powers as a medicine-man.‘ It is made of fur- 
string, coated with grease and red ochre, and is held In great 
reverence.*4 The natives of Oippsland believe that those who 
have no nose-peg will suffer in the other world. In some of the 
tribes the uioiher flattens the nose of the child ; the insertion 
of Llio noBe-])eg al.so aids this.*® 

Among the Papuasians from the Solomon Islands to New 
Guinea a pin is usually worn in the septum. Among the Motu 


1 T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 


2 Ib. p. 118 . 

8 O. Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpspchologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 302 ff. 

* l^rinciples f\f Sociology, London, 1893-96, ii. [1893] 16, 

*> G. ’J'imkowski, Travels through Mongolia, Eng. tr., London, 


1827, i. 196. 

«JA1 xiii. [1883] 20. 7 Qn 2727. 

SJAl iix. [1874] 237. 

9K. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, London, 
1878 i 278 ; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, do, 1906, p, 
68; Spencer-Gillenb, p. 616; E. Palmer, JAI xiii. [1884] 286. 

10 Brough Smyth, i. 277. a m ^ 

11 D. Collins, Account of the English Colony of New S. IFtttes*, 


London, 1804, p. 866. 
12 Howitt, p. 740 f. 
14 Ib. p. 484. 


18 Spencer-Oillenb, p. 616. 
1 ® Brough Snijlih, i. 274. 


(British New Guinea) the piercing occurs at the age of six.* 
Should a child die before then, the operation is perlonned on 
the corpse. Here the reason is that those whose noses are not 
pierced cannot enter into bliss, wliere, curiously enough, spirits 
are noseless. The unpicrced must go with ghosts possessing 
noses to a place where there is little food.’-’ So, among the 
Koita, corpses with unbored noses have the operation performed 
on them; otherwise in the other world creatures like slow- 
worms would be attached to their nostrils.® In the Ely Uiver 
distrie.t children of both sexes have their noses pierced, for 
scjindal would otherwise arise, and an nnpierced person could 
not marry. At the piercing, which is done by the mother’s 
father or uncle, a feast is given. The nose-ornament, is a piece 
of wood three-<|uarter8 of an inch in cliainetcr with pieces of 
shell at each eml.-* In Mabuiag and Mmabig, Torres Straits, 
the septum l.s pierced when the child is a fortnight old. Long 
nose-ornaments are worn on festal occasions,® In Torres Island 
a ring is worn. In the Solomon Islands the tip of the nose is 
pierced and a pin inserted ; in New Britain the side of the nose 
18 pierced.® In Torres Straits Islands, where the skull is pre¬ 
served, it is Bometimes given an artificial nose of woud and 
beeswax, or, as in New Guinea, a very large ornament is fixed 
to the nasal cavity.7 

The custom is found among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula (Seinung, Sakai), a quill of porcupine or a piece (if 
bone or stick being worn.® 

Passing to Africa, among the central tribes (Machinga, Yao, 
and Nyasa groups) women jiierco the left side of the tw.ne at the 
ago of eight ana wear in it later a metal or ivory ring. They 
are laughed at if tlie right side is pierced.(• Among the western 
tribes, Bantu and Negro, nose-ornaments arc common, but 
BOiuotimes, though the seiitum is pierced, no ornament is wmrn, 
as in Uie Congo Free State.*** Nose-piercing is also found among 
the Bushmen. • * 

Among some of the north-western tribes of America—Aleuts, 
Kulchiti, etc.—the piercing of the septum was general, ami 
the wearing of a quill-like shell.*''* The interior tribes of the 
Amazonian region perforate the 8<*ptum to receive straws, 
featlicrs, and other ornaments. Among the Nhambiqulras this 
is confined to the men.*® 

It is ill India among women that the most elaborate nose- 
ornaments are worn, their form varying aci’ording to caste and 
position. Here the piercing is found on the right wing of the 
nose, or with Muliammadans in the i’anjiib on the loft vving. 
The piercing is performed in infancy. Sjiecial respect is paid to 
a woman’s nose-ring. A stranger may not mention it, and it is 
a sig'n of wedded happineB.s. Shi’ah women remove it in 
Mubarram as a sign of mourning.*4 

The Hebrew's probably derived the cuBtom of wearing no.se- 
rings from their .Semitic kindred. Whether, among the latter, 
thc 3 ' were generally worn by men is uiicerLiiin. In Jg 824 
Ishmaelite men seem to wear tliem, and I’liny al.so refer* to the 
custom among men. In the OT the practice among the 
Hebrews is confined to women.*® Such a ring, often of large 
size, was a valuable present from a lover (Gn 2447), aurf some¬ 
times more than one were worn, hanging from the ulie, not from 
the septum. 'J'his ornament was numb valued, perhajis as an 
amulet as well as an ornament. *® The Talmud forbids nose¬ 
rings to be worn on the .Sabbath. The Mi.shnah de.scribcs them 
as one of the ornamentB liable to become nncJeaii.*" In modern 
Egypt nose-rings are worn by w-omen of the lower classes, 
usually through the right ala. The ring is of brass or gold, 
sometimes with pendent heads.*® They are also w'orn by 
Bedawi women. 

While oniainents are liable to be attached t(4 
any part of the Ixxly, and wliile it has been 
thou'ijht that the idea of wearing; noH(.?-rin{,^K may 
have been suj^oested l>y the fact tliat tiiey were 
put tliroiifjh the nose of cattle (tlii.s does not 
account for no.se-stiek.s and the like), it i.s jawsihle 

1 Howitt, p. 742 f. ; Thomas, j). 20. 

3 J, Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, p. 
168 f. ; JA / vii. [1878] 4.S4 f‘ 

® C. G. .Scligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 192. 

4 J. Clmliners, J A I xxxiii. [1903] 121 f. 

® A. C. Hadilon, JAI xix. [1H90] .370, 400, 431. 

6 Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections, British Museum, 
London, 1910, p. 120. 

T Cambridge Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, Reports, v. 
[1907) 258 ; IIandbonk, p. 144. 

8W. W. Skeat, J At xxxii. [1902] 132; cf, ib. xxxix. [1909] 
146 (women of the tribes of Clu BUis, Perak). 

« H. 8. vStannus, J HA J xl. [1910] 316. 

Handbook, pp. 231, 240; E. Torday and T. Joyce, JRAI 
xxxvii. [1007] 147. 

*1 Handbook, p. 212. 

12 Stoll, p. 108; Handbook, p. 267. 

1 * Handbook, p. 279 ; T. Iloosevelt, Through the Brazilian 
WildemrsH, Lonclon, 1914, p. 208. 

14 Stoll, p. Ill; H. A. Rose, JHAI xxxvii. [1907] 266 ; PR i. 48. 

1 ® Gn 24h, Ex 352 a, Pr 1122 26*2, Is 321 , Ezk 16*2. In some of 
these passages there is ambiguity, as the same word may mean 
‘ear-ring.’ 

*« W. R. 8mith2, p. 468. 

17 Of. T. De Quinoey, ‘ Toilette of the Hebrew I^ady,’ Works, xi. 
[1862] 121 f. ; JE ix. 389. 

18 E. W. Ijane, Modem Egyptians^, London, 1840, ill. 224. 
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that, like labial oniaiMcnts, nose-ornaincTits and 
piercing the nose? lia<l a magical origin, 'rhe nose 
18 one of the Hfiirit-cntries of the body ; hence, like 
mouth-ornamentH, tlioso of the nose may have 
served the puifiose of amulets to prevent sjiirits 
entering i)y the nose when breathing (see MoUTH). 
The ])urj)OHes alleged of the nose-ornament with 
some Australians and Ibipuasians (.see above) are 
perbaps secondary. Yrjo Him points out that 
Havag(! face-ornaments, w'ood or Ixnie, in nose, 
mouth, ears, etc., give an appeararu-o of strange- 
nesH t(» the face and lienta; attract eyes which 
might otlierwise regard it witli indiH'erence. They 
liav(! the eflect of charming.’ Nose-ornarnents are 
of wood, shell, pearls, feathers, Ixmes, teeth, and 
mct-al. Sometimes they serve as distinctive tribal 
marks, or are worn by one sex, or only after 
marriage.’* 

The nose is sometimes ornamented by paint¬ 
ing or tatuing, or by cicatriceH. It may also be 
further deformed hy tlatlening or by slits The 
Miranhas of Hrazil incise t he abe and turn them 
over.® Some castes in India slit the ala^ in con¬ 
nexion with religious usages.^ If the passage in 
Lv ‘21’® means ‘slit nose’ rather than flat no.se, 
such a mutilation jjrevented a man from being a 
priest. 

4. Sneezing.— Superstitions about sneezing are 
found in s.ncient and modern times, and also 
among the lower races, 

Ttn' OrcfUs roparilc'd Btippzinp as a favourable omen, or as 
divine.‘ For SiiDic-liidan Ibe JiOvcH have sneezed,’ and of a 
hridenTooin it is said ‘Home pood spirit sneezeil out on thee a 
hlessijip.’f* I’enelope says, * My son has stieozed a hlessiiip on 
all my words.’’ (leiierally the sneezer was saluted with 
Zfi) (TutOov 1 So the IlomaiiB saluted ttie sneezer with Satvr /, or 
wished him health.With the Hindus sneezinp is connected 
with demoniacal influence—u spirit eriterinp or leavinp the 
nose, or heinp expelled from it. The fonnulcn on sneezinp are 

* Live ! answered by ‘ With you ! ’, or ‘ Ood bless yon ! ’, or ‘ (Jod 
be praised t ’ The lost is Muhammadan, and with Muliammadans 
It is customary to wash the nose out wdth water hecause the 
devil visits it at nipht.^ In Kpypt, wiien a man sneezes, he says, 

* Praise l)e to Ood 1 ’ Koch one pivscnt says, ‘ dod have mercy 

on you 1 ’, and he rejdies, ‘ (Jod puide us and puide you 1 * 1® In 
certain cases in Hindu helief sneezing is ominous ; e.g., if one is 
bepinning work and hears another sneeze, it is necessary to 
bepin over again. Sneezing at a threshold is unlucky.d in 
ancient Persia it was nece.sHttry when sneezing to re<dte one 
Yalha ahu vairyo and one Ashfin vohii, hecause there is a fiend 
in the body as well as a fire or dispo-sition or instinct of sneezing. 
This wages war with the fiend, and sneezing means tliat the 
fiend is coming out. Wlien another hears the sneeze, he also 
utters the same prayers.The Jewish formula towards one 
sneezinp is called zltn/sa, or ‘Health.’ The wish is, ‘Your 
health ! ’, ‘ Ood bless you 1 ’, ‘ For life 1 ’, or ‘ For a happy life I’ 
The sneezer usually cites On and, when the byHtandors 

bless him, replie.s, ‘ Ho thou blessed 1 ’ la 

A legend in Pirqe Elir.zer says that until Jacob’s time man 
sneezed at the end of his life and tlieri died. Jacob w'as, how'- 
ever, granted time to make his will, and now illness always 
precedes death. Hence, when one sneezes, the wish is uttered 
‘ For life 1 so that the sign of death may be changed to that of 
life. 

In ineditnval and later folk-custom In different parts of 
Kiirnpo similar formula) have been in use—‘Helflu Hot I’, 

‘ Ciirist ill helfe 1’, ‘ Oot helfe dir! ’, ‘ Dens te adjuvet!’, ‘Gesiind- 
heit!’, ‘Ood bless you!’, ‘MIessyou!’, ‘Fcli(;it^etc.J* Hneoz- 
ing was sometimes regarded as a momentary palsy.In early 
Ciirist iiin times the sig-n of the cross was made, but later 
eccleslaHtical advice was not to regard sneezings. 

* Y. Him, The Orighis of Art, London, 1900, p. 208. 

2 O. Hovorka von /.d( ras, Mitteilungfu der aiith. Gesellurhaft 
in Wien, xxv. [1896] fuse. 4 and 6; see also 1/Anthrojndwjie, 
vii. [189(1] ‘2S4. 

S L’Anihropologie, vii. 234. 4 stoll, p. Ill, 

5 Xenoplion, Anah. lu. ii. 9 ; Arist. Prob. xxxiii. 7. 
flTheocr. vii. 90, xviii. 10. r Od. xvfi. 641. 

8 IIN xxviii. 2 ; Apul. Metam. ii. 211. 

PR i. 240 f. ; W. Ward. A View of the THhI., Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos'*, Tjondon, 1817, i. 142. In one of 
Romadeva’s tales the spirit of the air says, ‘ When lie enters 
into his private apartment, he shall sneeze a hundred times; 
and If some one there does not say to him a hundred times, 

“ God bless you," he shall fall into the grasp of death.’ 

10 L<mo, ii. 16. 11 PR 1. 241. 

I’-i Sad Par, vii. Iff. (SBExxW. [ISSf)] 266). 

13 JE ii. ‘266, 

1< J. Orimin, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, iii, 1116, iv. 1637 : PU^i. 102. 

« Grimm, ill. 1116. i« Sermo S. Eligii, in Grimm, Iv. 1787. 


With the Zulus sneezing is a good omen, as it is a sign that 
the idhlozhi (manes) are with the sneezer, and he returns 
thanks. If a child sneezes, the people say, ‘Grow!’, as it is a 
sign of health. Christian Zulus say, ‘ Preserve, look upon me ! ’, 
or ‘Creator of Heaven and Earth 1 '.1 In Guinea, when a chief 
sneezes, all wisli liim hapitiness and prosperil,;, In Samoa at 
sneezing the bystander said ‘Life to you!’3 (for Indonesian 
beliefs see ERE vii. 230). The Koita of British New Guinea 
regard sneezing in sleep as a sign that the soul has come back 
to the body. If one does not sneeze for some weeks, this is a 
had sign—the soul must be far away.< So, with the Zulus, if a 
man is ill and does not sneeze, it is thought that the disease is 
great. Sometiiiies sneezing is of bad omen. In Tonga, if one 
sneezes W'hlle starting on an expedition, it forebodes evil.® In 
Old Calabar people say, ‘ Far from you ! ’, with gestures as if 
w'ardirig off evil, when children sneeze, and in New Zealand on 
similar occasions cliarnis are said to prevent evil.® 

Thus the rationale of the practi(!e varie.s, though 
in its origin it is connected with the prc.sence of 
spirits, their entrance or egress from the body. 
According as the spirits are good or bad, sneezing 
will be regarded as wholesome or the reverse. 
Where it is tliouglit that the sonl is itself returning, 
the omen will he good (cf. the sneezing of the child 
restored to life hy Elisha [2 K 4-*'']) ; but, if the soul 
is leaving the body, it will be bad (cf. the .lewish 
tradition above). I’erhaps a sneeze was regarded 
as flangerouH because it might expel the breath or 
soul, man’s breath (i.e. life-hreath) being in hi.s 
nostriks (Is 2^^*; see Mouth, § 3), just as yawning is 
dangerous for tliis and other reasons.’’ 

Omen.s are drawn from sneezing. 

The Negroes of .laniaica think that, if your nostrils itch so 
that you sneeze, some one is backbiting you.® In N. Carolina, 
if j'OU sneeze when eating, you will hear of a death.® Other 
German omens are that- sneezing wliile putting your shoes on 
is a sign of ill-luck, or, if you are telliujj something and you 
sneeze, your assertion is true, or (Kst honian), if two pregnant 
women sneeze together, they will liave daughters, but sons if 
their husbands sneeze. >0 Many other such omens exist. Omens, 
usually of a trivial character,’! are also drawn from an itching 
nose. 

In connexion with the idea that the soul is 
enteiing or leaving the body nt sneezing, it is 
noticeable that some .savages believe that it may 
find an exit by the nose just as it does by the 
mouth. Hence tlie nostriks of a dead or dying 
man are sometimes held or closed (along with the 
mouth) to keep his soul in, either (.0 benefit tlie 
man or to ]>revent its issuing forth and (iiirrying oil' 
the souls of others.’* In (Celebes fish-hooks are 
attached to a sick man’s nose lo catch the issuing 
soul.’* K.^kimo m«>urner8 or those who prepare the 
body for burial plug the nostrils, lest the soul 
should find an exit and follow the dead.’* Instances 
of a savage sleeping w’itli nose and mouth covered 
to prevent the soul leaving are known. Again, as 
the breath from the mouth may contaminate sacred 
objects, so also may breath from the nose. Hence 
both are covered in certain rites.’® 

5. For nose-bleeding many medico-magical cures are current 
among the folk—liolding a living spider fAvisLed up in a linen 
cloth to the nose (Ruumania); the use of the Bible and key 
(England); the use of a bloodstone, allowing the blood to fall 
on it, then placing it down the back ; as the blood dries, so does 


1 Callaway, p. 222 ff. 

2 W. Bosnian, in J. Pinkerton, General Collection of .. . 
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8 Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 848. 

* Hcligmann, p. 189 f. 

® W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, London, 1817, i. 466. 
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the bleedintc (Catnbrid^ccshire); writing' the nuiue on one siilo 
of a piece of lime-wood and the letters O R on the otlier, then 
burning- it(l7lh cenlury).^ 

6. The j)hrase in Ezk 8’’ in connexion with sun' 
worship—‘they put the i)ranch to tiieir nose’—lots 
been explained with reference to thti Zoroastrian 
use of the Ixirsuni {q.v.), or to an earlier iMaj;ia.ii 
rite identical with it.*’ 

Kor nose-flutes see MusTC (Primitive and 
Savaoje), § 5 (d). 

LiTKRM-i'RK.—i. SaI.VTATIOXS. —R. Andree, * Xasc-ngruHS,' 
ill ICthuo jraphircke Pardlh'h’u un<i now st-r., 

l/cipzig, ISSP ; H. Lins; RoM), ‘ S.iliitations,’ ./d / xix. 

KU lY. ; E. B. Tylor, into thu Karly Hist, of Man- 

krnil-, I.nndon, ISTO, i-li. in. 

ii. Oi:\’A M —O. Hovi rkn von Zderas, ' VVrzicrungcn 

der Mf'ttfiinwjen der anthropi^loqis'chen Genellsr.haft in 

MV71, XXV. ris'.):.]. 

iii. Sm.i:a :\(;.—R. G. Halibmton, A>«' Mati’riala for the 
Jliat. of Man, llalifax. Nova .Scotia, ISC.tt ; i. '.)7 IT. 

J. A. J\1 ACt'ULLOCH. 

NOVATIANISTS.—'riiis is the name -iven to 
the aillierents of Novatian, a distinguished lioman 
theologian and presbyter of the Mrd etmtury. His 
case is remarkable in tb;i.t his .sece.ssion had nothing 
to do with his teachitig, l»ut was the result of 
disputes, personal and discijdinary, within the 
ortliodox Churches of lt<»me and Carthage ; it is 
remarkabht tilso as an instance of a charactcri.stic 
doctrine being dtiveloptnl to ju.stify a sejiaration 
which had already heon carried out. 'I’o under¬ 
stand the sclti.sm, it is nece.s.sary to consider the 
event.s in Home and t’arthage of f.he year.s 250 and 
251. One of the lirst victims of the Decian jierso- 
eutioTi was h’ahian, bi.slioj) of Home, who sull'ered 
on 20tli .)a.n. 250. During the crisis his place couhl 
not he filled, and tliero is evidence of a struggle 
among tin; leading jucsbyter.s for the direction of 
tlie policy of t he ('hnreh and tdie nilimatesuccession 
to tlie bishopric. The lirst to take the l<;ad was a 
gio-ssly illiterate person, the aut hor of Kp. viii, in 
the co'llc.ction of St. Cyprian’s letters. Tliat letter 
was the la.'ginning of (jyprian’s t.rouhlos. Tt was 
addrc.sserl by the presbyter.s of Itome to the i»res- 
byter.s of (ilarthage, and advised them to act as if 
both H<a;s were ecjually vacant. C-y}irian liad (in 
obedience to a vision, as he believed) secreted him¬ 
self at a distance from Carthage, and the spokes¬ 
man of Home regarded this as an abdication which 
was as ellcctual as the martyrdom of Fabian to 
make bis see headless. It is needless to enter into 
the dispute in Cjirthage, where the l)isho]i ami the 
majority of the pi'csbyters were; .soon at strift* over 
the terms on which Christians wlio had lapsed into 
paganism t hrough fear of ileath should be restored 
to communion. Cyjirian took a sterner line than 
the clergy, d’he confusion at Carthage became 
intoleralilt!, and it was largely due to the encourage¬ 
ment wliiidi Home had given to the clergy against 
their bishop. There was a (diange in Jtoman ]»oliey, 
and thereiore akso a change in its spokesman. 
Novatian hecamc the leader. He had strong claims 
to tiic ])osition, and therefore also to succession, 
when an election should be possible, to the .see. 
He was a distinguished theologian, and the only 
one of the Homan clergy, so far as is known, 
who could s]K‘ak with authority on the topic. His 
orthodoxy was above suspicion ; bis doctrine was 
derived from that of Tertullian, on which he had 
made a certain advance. It is true that his Christ- 
ology, like that of all theologians before Chalcedon, 
was in some measure tentative and contained hints 
which might he devclo]»ed into conclusions that 
were, in The future, to he regarded as heretical ; 
but it wouhl be an anachronism to suppose that he 

1 FLJ li. [1884] 21(»; FL xvi. [1006] ICO, xxiii. [1012] 233, 349 ; 
many other insUnces in W. G. Black, Folk-Medicine, London, 

J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 
189 f. He rejects G. H. Toy’# correction of the text {EBi ii. 
1468), * they are a stench in my nostriU.’ 
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or any of his eoutemjioraries dreamed that anythin; 
was wrong with it. His life was as far ahovi 
suspicion as his iloctrine ; the charges that were to 
he brought against him in the struggle for the 
bisho]»rii- of llome are disj)roved by the fact tluil 
they had never been advanced against him as a 
presbyter. He was rcgariled as a grave, learned, 
and consi.stent minister and teacher. Especially 
it must be noted that his doctrine on the point 
where he was, as a sehisnuitic, to vary from the 
normal teaching of the Church was as yet precisely 
that of St. Cyprian. The bishoj* of Cartilage in¬ 
sisted that tile jienitence of the lajised must be 
tested before they were restored to communion. 
So taught Novat.iaii also, who g.avc hi.s full a[)proval, 
wlien writing as represental ivc of the Roimin 
< Miurcli, to the mea.surcs which < 'yprian was t;iking. 
As yet he had not dis(;overed that t he Church was 
powerless to jiardon such sin. He w as, in fact, no 
rigorist. \V'e learn from (’yjuian (Ay/. Iv.) tliat ho 
took the more lenient view, and tliat generally 
hehl, concerning the restoration of jienitent 
adulterers to communion. 

It was thus as u normal Churchman that he 
.stood as a cainlidate for the sc(‘ of Home. His 
rival was Cornelius, an equally res[)ected presbyter 
of Home, fippartmtly of longer standing, 'riie 
oI(;ction was helii, alter the slackening of [lersc- 
cution, in March 251. NVe know nothing of the 
j»roc<*.(;dings, sav'e that both candidates claimed to 
have h(!en <luly elected, and (hat both weri; conse¬ 
crated hy l*isho[)s who were their sujiporters, 
'I’hose who thus sarndioned the election of ( \»rnc,liiiH 
Mere much more numerous th.an those m Iio upheld 
Novatian ; hut tin. rights of the latter, if he were 
duly <d<*c(<;d, M'ere not diminislnal by the fact that 
the hishojis who consecrated liini M’cr<} few in 
number, 'riicre M’as no recogniziid court to which 
the rivats could appeal ; the validity of the success¬ 
ful candidate would in due time be demonstrated 
by the adhesion of the Homan community. At. 
first it .seemed tliat Novalian’s chance was good. 
The majority of the confessors, those who had 
sull’ered in the late persecution, wiue on his .side, 
and they %vere the most resjiected members of tlie 
Church. But local o[>inion was guided in great 
measure by the deci.sion of the leading churches 
elsew here. Botli rivals at once sent clerical mc.s- 
sengers to the great sees to announce their election, 
ami t he holders of those sees had at once to make 
up their mimls. Not only the emissaries but other 
Christians from Home would certainly vi.sit t heir 
cities, claiming communion on t he ground of com¬ 
mendatory letters from eit lier Novatian or Corne¬ 
lius ; and the letters of one or the other must be 
rejiudiated. The two great F.ast<un sees ilecided 
dill'erently. Fabius of Antioch took the part of 
Novatian. His character and motives are above 
suspicion, and, since he had evidence before him 
which is now lost, we must assume that there was 
a good deal to be said on behalf of Novatian’s claim 
that he had been duly elected. Dionysius of 
Alexandria took the opjiosite course and snpjtorted 
Cornelius. But be bore himself with Christian 
courtesy in a strife which engendered mmdi bitter¬ 
ness. He suggested to Novatian that he should 
retire in the interests of jieaee from a position 
w'liich be had unwillingly itssumed. But Novatiim’s 
‘ nolo episeojiari ’ may have only been an exjuession 
of conventional propriety; and in any case Novatian 
might re|)ly that he could not desert his sujiporters 
or sanction, by ’withdrawing bis claim, Cornelius’s 
assumntion of an ofiice to which he had not been 
lawfully ele<!ted. But Dionysius had not suggested 
that the affair should be compromised by a resigna¬ 
tion of both competitors, and can liar<lly have 
expected that his kindly effort should succeed. 
Its tone, however, proves that he disregarded the 
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attackn on Novatian’s (;haractcr lliat were being 
made by liis rival, 'riiere remained one Church 
whose iiM]>ortanc,e and whoso nearness to llonic 
rendered it necessary for eacli candidate to gain 
its adherence. IL was that of Cartilage. We have 
seen that (!yj>>'ian, its hisho]), had been involved in 
^rave dilliculti(',s with Ids clergy, in which Home, 
led by Novalian, had taken his side. Hut Cyprian 
was still engfiged in warfare with the majority of 
his clergy, lie ignoring their existence and they 
professing (as Home had once done) that he liad 
vacatiai his see. The leader of the clergy was 
Novatns, ^vhoHe name has been confused by Euse¬ 
bius ami others, to the darkening of the story, 
with that of Novatian. The tAvo men were known 
to each other, for Novatus had visited Home during 
the vacancy and liad been courteously received by 
Novatian. The latter had approved Cyprian’s 
lolicy in regard to tlie lap.sed and disapproved the 
axity of Novatus and his colleagues, lie hjul also 
recognized Cyprian as bishop; but there was 
nothing strange in his welcome to Novatus, for lie 
may well have thought that Cyjirian was acting 
unconstitutionally, or at least harshly, towards 
the clergy of his Church, and that, in the interests 
of future jieace in Carthage, it was well to keeji on 
good terms witli both jiarties in the eonllict. 'I’his 
relation of Novatian with the clergy of Carthage 
won him their sup])ort as soon as (’yjuian had 
adhered to (kinielius. 'I'liere, as at Antioch and 
Alexandria, the nuisseiigms of both rivals had 
ajipeared, and chiimeil recognition. For a while 
(/yprian Avitlihedd his decision. (yornelius, avc 
know, was made anxious by the delay ; jmihably 
Novatian was hojieful. Hut, when Cypr>n,n had 
made up his mind, he expresseil himself with as 
much vigour as (\irnelius could have W'ish('<l. And 
it must ho said that both ('yprian ami (Cornelius 
used to the full the licence of the agi;. Vitupera¬ 
tion w’us a department of the art of rhetoric as 
taught- in the schools, and need he taken no more 
seriously wlien eiiijiloyed by a Christian writer 
than when Demostlumes or Cicero used it to dis¬ 
credit an opponent. It W'as the ordinary missile 
of controversy. Tlie (diarges against Novatian 
edther related in the main to circumstances of his 
bajitism which liad been condoned by the bishoji 
who admitted him to orders, and tliorefon; couhl 
no longer he pleaded against him, or were rellexions 
upon his courage in the ixusecntion, and are reful-cd 
by the fact that his chief supporters w'ere the con¬ 
fessors, w’ho must liave kimwui how he had borne 
himself and were the la,st. of men to toleiate in 
their bisho[> a lower standard of loyalty than tlieir 
own. Hut tlie breach between Novatian and 
C’ypriati was iioav impassahlc, and, in obediem-e 
to a principle eommori to both, each henceforth 
assorted that the other wms outside the Christian 
Church. 'I’heir test of memhership w'as that of 
communion. Cyprian w'as in communion with 
Cornelius, who, accortling to Novatian, was not 
bishop of Home ; therefore, a(;eorcling to Novatian, 
Cyprian was not a bishop of the Catholic Church. 
According to ('yprian, Novatian, being out of 
communion Avitli his oaaui Church as represented 
by Cornelius, its bislioji, Avas out of communion 
witli the whole of Christendom. It was common 
ground that a local church must liave a bishop, 
and therefore Novatian procured the consecration 
of one of the party of his ally, Novatus, This 
party provided the iicav bisho}) with an organization 
in working order, and including a majority of the 
presbyters of Carthage, avIio had already, and on 
independent grounds, reached the conclusion that 
Cyprian had vacated his see and was no longer ' 
bisliop. 1 

This consecration of the new bishop, Maximus, ! 
in Carthage, took place in 262 , and from that time I 


the .schism, represented by bishops in Rome and in 
Cartilage Avho claimed to be the true bishops of 
those sees, Avas ineiirahle. At lirst it seemed that 
the eliances of the tAvo Churches were about equal. 
But in tills year, 252, Fabiu.s of Antioch died, and 
his successor rever.sed bis jioliey. And very quickly, 
actuated by motives of Avhicli Ave are uninformed, 
the Homan confessors, or at least the great majority 
of them, transferred their allegiance to Cornelius. 
There is no reason Avhatever to think that they 
Avere w'long in doing so. Hut Novatian could not 
.see the matter in that light. He field that he had 
been validly elected and therefore that communion 
Avith liimseif was a necessity for Christians. Num¬ 
bers Avere not the lest, and those Avhodeserted him 
unehundied themselve.s. lie still had considerable 
support. In 254 Ave hnd Marcian, bislioj) of Arles, 
the mo.st important see of Caul, in communion 
Avitli him, and Cyprian writing {Ep. Ixviii.) to 
Stephen, Avho had lately become bisliop of Rome, 
urging him to initiate a movement at Arles for the 
consecration of a ncAV bishop there who should be 
ill communion with themselves. We do not know 
the seijiud, but there can be no doubt that there, 
and universally, the Novatianists were excluded, 
but still claimed to be tlie true Church and pro- 
Auded for their continuity by consecrating for them¬ 
selves bishojis. That tlieir numbers Avere consider¬ 
able and their extension Avide is evident, but Ave 
liave no means of estimating the size of their 
(’Imrch. It is only by accident that we hear of 
their existem^e in various regions; e.g., their 
})reseuce in Spain is jiroved by the controversial 
Avritings against them of Pacian of Barcelona in 
the second half of the 4th century. They Averc 
strongest in Asia Minor, Avheie the Montanists, 
attracted by their claim to purity, seem to have 
fused with (hem ; and the nearness of tiiat region 
to Constantinople gave thorn Aveight in the gr(;at 
doctrinal controversies. 

With the claim to jmrity w'e come to Avhat grew 
into the raiwn (Vflre- of Novatianism, tliough, in 
fact, so far as Novatian Avas concerned, it Avas an 
afterthought, ami not the occasion of his action. 
We liave seen that he began by agreedng Avitb 
('yjirian, and with the general opinion of (Christen¬ 
dom, that, though lapse into jiaganism was a sin of 
the greatest gravity, it Avas not unpardonable. 
Hut, Avhen his schism was final, tliough his breach 
Avith the Catholic (dnirch Avas due to a disjnite 
upon a histori(!al fact, Avhether he or Cornelius had 
heim duly elected, it Avas inevitable that dilt'erences 
should arise, and that he should detect fresh errors 
in th(^ society which liad rejec-ted him. He found 
one in this very matter of the lapsed. The Church, 
he came to teacli, Avas defiled by restoring those 
Avho had been guilty of such a sin. It did not 
cleanse them ; it shared their guilt. The un¬ 
pardonable character and the contaminating nature 
of the sin became for the folloAvers of Novatian a 
cardinal doctrine; not that they denied (jod’s 
fioAver to forgiA^e, but tliey denied His gift to the 
Church of that poAver. This contamination Avas 
unending ; it passed from generation to generatifiri 
of those Avho received communion or orders from 
the persons who had contracted the original defile¬ 
ment. There w^as thu.s a second barrier between 
Novatianists and the Church ; the latter had not 
only erred in rejecting the lawful ministry, and so 
cut itself off from Christ, but it was also involved 
in a guilt from Avhich no power on earth could 
relieve it. As the original, the historical, question 
lost its interest through the lapse of time, the 
latter doctrine became the conspicuous differentia 
of the Novatianist Church. 

In all other respects its development followed 
the same lines as its rival. Novatian’s own the- 
ology, bovroAved from Tertullian, started his Church 
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on a course of tlioupht wliich led to full a/^reement 
>vith that Avliich prevailed at Nica-a in 320 . It 
may bo that, coiihcitais of rivalry, tlu' smaller hod3^ 
made it a point of honour not to fall hehiml in 
doctrine ; in anj' case, the Church of Novatian had 
its day of trium})h when Constantine called in 
Acesius, its bishop of Constantinople, to advise liiin 
as an impartial expert in his dealings with the 
bishops of the greater Church who were at strife. 
Acesius’s verdict was for the do(;trine of Athanasius, 
and, though he gave no satisfactory answ(^r to 
Constantine’s natural inquirj^ "diy, seeing that 
they believed alike, the two Churches did not 
coa'iesce, and had to endure the emj>eror’s taunt, 
‘Set up 3our ladder and clinih to heaven alone,’ he 
and his followers liad earned the gratimde of the 
orthodox. Therefore, fluring the dominance of 
Ariani.sm, from the reign of Constantins to that of 
Valens, tliey sullered from pt;rsecution cfiually with 
the orthodftx, and, when the victf)ry of Athan- 
asianism came with 'rhcodosius, they were tohu'ated 
and even favoured. They seem, at least in t'on- 
staidinople and Koine, to have been an educated 
and intluential body, with weight beyond their 
numbers, though in each city they had several 
churches. Mona.sticism grew up among them as 
early as jimong the (kitliolics. Of distinctive jtrac- 
tices we hear as little as of distinctive doctrines, 
apart from the great barricirs l»etw»ien them and 
the rest of orthodox (dnistendom. 'I'here is some 
evidema; that they dis]>ensed with unction at 
haptism, and some of those who represented tin; 
fornif'r Montanists retained certain Montanist 
peculiaritif's. l>ut the Novatijinist community 
was singularly free from internal flillerences, and 
nothing unworthy of its claim to purity is recorded. 
'I'o a body respectable and so orthodox in doc¬ 
trine it was natural that advances should be made, 
and the Council of Nic.-ea, in its 8th (ainon, even 
offered to recognize the orders of Novatianist 
clergy. 

This M'as tin? consistent temper of the Catholics 
till, with the disath of the generation that had 
known tlu', Arian strife, the Novalianist,services to 
orthodoxy wore forgotten. Tn 412 the Western 
emperor Honorius issued a severe edict against 
them, and the popes of the 5 th cent, consis¬ 
tently aimed at their suppression. In the East 
they were suffered to remain in peace a little 
longer, and the interest in their concerns taken by 
the historian Socrates has raised the suspicion that 
he may have been one of their number, and eer- 
tainl3^ shows that it was safe for a literary man to 
sound their praise, d’he storm came in the middle 
of the century when (’yril in Alexjindria and 
Ncstorius in Constantinojile, agreeing in intoler¬ 
ance, denied them the opportunity of public wor¬ 
ship and strove to force them into conformity, 
liut they maintained their corporate life in many 
places. There is evidence of Novatianists in the 
()th cent., and perhajis in the 7 th, and ]>robably it 
was rutlu^r to the general collapse of the ancient 
society than to the efforts of their adversaries that 
their final disappearance was due. 

IjITKUATUKK..—E u.sebius, HE (lettcrH of Cornclios and Dio¬ 
nysius); Cyprian, Epp. Pseudo-Cyprian, aii Nnmlninutn 
(jiriiited in prian’s works); Socrates,///t’; Sozoinen, HE-, 
Pacian, Opusr.nla ; nuincroua references in all tlio ecolcsiastical 
writers of the 4t,l) and fiUi ccnliiries. Modern Church liiHlories 
and historicR of doctrine deul fully with the suliject ; the beat 
recent treatment is l).v A. Harnack, in J'ltE'J. 

E. W. Watson. 

NOVEL.— See Fiction. 

NUBA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization.—The Tsuha may he regarded as the 
Negro or Negroid aborigines of Kordofan, although 
at the present day the northern half of this area 
is inhabited by Arabie-s]ieaking tribes professing 
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Islam, .so that T)ar Nnlta, the country of the Nuba, 
occupies only the sonthern half of tluoidininistrntive 
province, extending over 2^“ ol latitmlc fiom iibout 
12 .y' to 10° N. Even so it includes some 50,000 s(i. 
miles, being bouiulcd on tlie east 1*3' the Shilluk 
territory fringing the west bank of the Wliitc Nile, 
on the south hy liukc No and the Kabr el-Clhazal, 
and on the west by Dar tiomr and Darfur. Hul, 
since .southern Kordofan is a gn'at plain <lotle<l 
with isohited bills and ranges, ami the Nuba are 
essentially bill ))Oople, tbe3" aeluull3' inluibif onl3' 
a small pari of this area. Alt bough it would be 
out of idaee to discuss the mixed INlusliin popiila 
tion 01 the flat eountry, it ma3’ be said tluit, 
except in the case of some of the smaller and 
weaker Nuba hills where intcnmirriage has taken 
])lace, they have not exerted any great inflncma* 
on the Inll-inen. Indeed, it is surprising to (iml 
that even in northern Kordofan, wIuk*, llie country 
has come thoroughl3'^ nmler Arab inlluenee, traces 
of the older religious and social syst(mis ]>crHist , 
whib^ on some bills many inhabitants sliow Nuba 
jdiysical characters. On the otlu;r hand, there do 
not seem tr> bo any norlliern bills on which non- 
Arabic languages are spoken, even where tin* re- 
niain.s of t he old religions beliefs exist, as, c.7., 
on ,lcbel Kaja (about. 14 ° 30 'N.). ll is far other¬ 
wise in the south, where the Nuba, tbongli laidtul 
for cattle and slave.s, have retained tlnur indepen¬ 
dence, for even under Diu vish rule the Emirs sent; 
again.st the Nuba diti litths more than reduce t he 
mon; expos<,‘d hills, in some cases carrying off 
almost the whole population. 

North of the twelftii ])arallel foreign influemaOs 
prononncisl ; even in Ibuee's time ^ .)(’l*el 'l'(‘g(‘le 
and .)eb(‘l Daier had been oviUTun from Darfur and 
Sennar alternately, and bad furnished a garrison 
to the latter province—or kingdom, as it then wfis. 
The inhabitants of the lulls l3dng betweam the 
eleventh and (.wadfth parallels, though less HO])his- 
ticated than their northern neiglihours, are by no 
means as unaffected as the hill-men further south. 

It does not appear that any recent physical, 
cultural, or linguistic inlluenee has bt*,en exerUid 
on the southern Nuba by the Shilluk, whose 
villages form a line along the White Nile, to the 
south-east of Dar Nuba, nor by the Dinka and 
Nucr to the south. 

Ah custoriiH vary from iiill to till, and even in different eom- 
mimit.ies o?i Mie Kame hill, it. may Ite aK well l.t) Htale t.hal. tho 
present writer has visited the follnwm;; hills, Aniirn, Lorintli, 
Kliri, amt Talodi, all in tlie oxireme south of l)ar Niiha, ami 
lia.s had opjiorLunitie.s *)f ohtainirifr information from mitives of 
Kan<lernia, Kawarma, Tiramantii, and Dillinn', tho last I.S'ion 
Juki, north of 12“ N. lat. 

One of the most remarkable features of Dar 
Nnha is the multiplicity of languages sjioken 
Avithin its hounds. 'Die inhabitajits of liills only a 
few miles apart niay sjieak languages mutually 
unintelligible, and even on the same wu.v.s//--when 
this is of modeiiite size—tlirne may be two or 
three communities speaking dilferent langmtges 
and coming little in contact Avilli one another, 
though their habits, customs, and beliefs are funda¬ 
mental ly the same. 

A good cx!imi*It: of tho prevailing (jontjition is offered by Jehel 
Kliri. Tho Kliri, said to ho the original inhabitants of tho ji'brl, 
have been forood to node the host part of it to ttio Lafofa, who 
oiime from the neighbouring Jehel Tokeiiii. The Kliri have mixed 
with the ‘ Ar.'iljH ' holow to some extent, and now inhaliit a small 
vilhigo high up on tho p-bcl, a few houses oloso to ttio Lafofa 
vill.igo, and a Hottlomcrit at the base of the hill. A tow Kliri 
men speak the Lafofa dialect, though none of tho Lafofa nro- 
I fesB to uiiilorstaiid the Kliri dialect, and only two or throe 
mixed marriages are recorded. f>ri the mimoo j/e/W, about _6 
I miles to the west, is Talassa, where the Korongo dialect is 
spoken, the founders of this community being jiativ<!H of Jehel 
Koroiigo who were joined by refiigcsis from various fiorthern 
hills which had been attacked by the Derv istu s. 

At least sixteen languages are already known in 
I 1 J. Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, 1768-73, 
1 Edinburgh, 1790. 
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Houthem Kordofari, and, if a of these nhoulcl 
prove to be only di.iIec.tH, tliiH can hardly be the 
ca«e with the irnijoriLy. 

Tliis briri^ijH ns to (jne of the outstan<Iing diffi¬ 
culties connected witli the Nuba, viz. their wide¬ 
spread confusion with the Barabra or Berberines, 
tlio inhabifjuitH of Nulda north of the fourth cata- 
ra(;t—a difficulty wliicli makes it necessary to 
define tin? position of tlie Nuba at some length and 
as prerdsely as [(ossible. Apart from the fact that 
Dar Nuba is even now one of tlie least known parts 
of Africa, the confusion is due, at least in part, to 
writers who have insisted on ap[)]ying linguistic 
criteria to determine the ethnological position of 
the Berherinc.s and the tribes of northern Kordofari. 
Krederi<;k Miiiler formed a Nuha-Fulah group of 
languages to include the Barabra dialects and 
Fulah. Keane rejected this view almost with 
scorn, but, on ae.e.ount of similarities in the lan¬ 
guage, or some of the languages, sj)oken in nor thern 
and central Kordofan to those, sjjoken hy the 
Barabra, dirl not hesitate to proclaim the essential 
unity t)f the Barabra and tin; tall black Negro hill- 
rneri of Kordofan. The confusion may have been 
increased by the similarity of the names Nuba and 
Nubia, for German scholars actually speak of the 
Barabra rlraleets as ‘ Nul)a Spra.<d»e.’ In any case 
it is ntit dilficult, in the light of fuller knowlerlge 
of the Nuba themselve.s and of the history of 
Kordofan, to explain the similarity of language 
whirdi misled Keane. This will he referred to 
later ; meanwhile it may he pointed out that the 
dillermie.e between the present-day Barabra and 
the Nuba of Kordofan, as shown hy physical 
measurements, is conlinned hy a wlrole series of 
characters not susceptible to exju'ession by measure¬ 
ment. 'The Nuba is stoutly-built, muscular, and 
so dark-skinned that he may he called black ; the 
Berberine is of slight, or more commonly medium, 
build, not [rurticularly muscular, and in skin-colour 
varies from a veilowisli to a cdrocolate brown. 
The hair of the Kuha is invariably M'oolly ; that of 
the Bai'abra, though approaching the Negro in 
individual instances, is commonly curly or wavy, 
anrl may he almost straigiit, while (he features of 
the Bar abr a are not uncommonly absolutely non- 
Negro id. 

Thus there can be no douI»t that the twm peoples 
are esseiddally din'erent in physical characters, and 
the same holds good on tire cultural side. The 
Barabra scar their faces in the manner common to 
the Beja and riverain tribes of so-rtalled ‘ Arabs’; 
they circumcise tlieir youths and mutilate their 
girls, hut they do not cover the borlies of their 
women with eirratrices or remove their incisor 
teeth, nor do their women perforatr^ tire lower lip in 
mder to wear a lip-ornament. The Nuba do not 
(iirciiimdse their hoys or mutilate their girls, but 
practise the remaining deformations mentioned. 

To return to tlie laiijfiiO'Pc : if the speech of the southern 
Nuhn he oouipared with (iialei’ts (Mahaas, Sulcktiot, etc.) spoken 
by (ho Haraiira, i(. will he found that the irihahitants of the hills 
of HotitruTu Kordofan situated hut little north of the Buhr ol- 
l<ha/ivl luive a lanjjfuaffe, or ratlier a series of lantjuRj^es, with 
graiiunatioal Hlrurture and vocal)ularit\s which do not rescmhle 
the IterheritiH dialcrtn. The coniitiuniLies of some of the hills 
are as yet unatTcrted l)y northern influence, as is shown by the 
fact that the men still g-o absolutely naked and uncircuincised 
—the very first result of Arab (Muhammadan) influence being^ 
the assumption of at least a ininiinum of clothing and the 
adoption of circumcision. The resemblances found between 
the languages of the Ilarahra and tin* .Xubaof northern Kor¬ 
dofan are, in fact, due to foreign influence, to which the more 
northern hill-men have been subjected for a considerable 
period. It has long been known that the southern Barabra of 
Dongola Province are keen traders ; indeed, the traveller in 
Kordofan soon comes to recognize that these folk have exerted 
X sustained and increasing influence for a considerable time. 
As might he expected, this influence is most marked in the ' 
north, where important settlements of Barabra have long 
existed, )mt there is no doubt that it has penetrated deep into 
the heart of Kordofan to a degree not commonly realizea, and 
It is this pacific and mercantile penetration that must be held 


responsible for the similarities which have been discovered in 
the Berberine and Nuba languages. So much evidence in 
support of this opinion, which apparently has not previously 
been nut forward, will he found in MacMichael’s recent work, 
77(f! TriheH oj Northern and Central Kordofdn, that it will he 
siitlicient to note that t>aBaages confirming fiiis view occur in the 
writings of El Tunsi (referring to about 1784-85), Riippell (1829), 
and I’allme (1830).i But, although some of the languages of 
northern Kordofan and even of northern l)ar Nuba may show 
resemblances to the Barabra dialects, the languages of southern 
I)ar Nuba are quite unlike these both in structure and in 
vocabulary. In the Berhcrine dialects grammatical changes in 
both riuung and verbs are prodmted by snflixe.s ; in the Nuba 
this is done by initial change. Moreover, in the latter, alliter¬ 
ative assonance prevails to a considerable extent ; e.g., the 
plural of «a(an.( 7 o j6f<! (Kliri), ‘a good club,’ is inalanoa mote.” 
Turning to the vocabularies of seven languages published by 
B. Z. Beligman—and for the moment neglecting the most 
northerly—the most tliat can be said from the point of view of 
affinity with Barabra is that there are a few words scattered in 
the lists which might be connected with Nubian or Arabic. 
Kawarma, the most northern of the languages investigated, 
shows a decuded Berberine influence. 

The position may perhaps best be made clear by a considera¬ 
tion of the numerals. The mo.st southern hills have special 
words for the first numerals, but form 6 l)y x-r-1, 7 by x4-2, etc. 
This is not a Berberine characteristic, though Kawarma sliows 
a «leci<led Berberine influence especially in the agreement of the 
initial sounds of the words, while the numerals given by 
Murizinger for Jehel Daicr (about 12i“ N.) show merely 
dialectical differences from tlie Berberine. 

It is then obvious that there is the greatest difference be¬ 
tween the languages spoken by the Nuliain the far south of 
Koniofan and those used further north, the latter closely 
resembling the Berberine. Moreover, in physical characters 
ond culture the Nuba stand absolutely apart from the Barabra, 
so that it is perfectly reasonable to conclude that the Berberine 
characteristics in the languages of the more northern Nuba'are 
due to the gradual penetration of Berberine influence, and are 
not due to the eominun origin of Nuba and Berberine, 

Eucli Nuhu coniimini(-y is turtorioinons; then; 
is no tlivision into clans and no restrictions npon 
rnarriajre other than those imposed hy blood- 
rclal ion.ship ; indeed, nearly all unions take jrlace 
within the rtoinmnnity. 'NA^rmen and children are 
well treated, property passes in the female line, 
and f^rrls choose their mates and are allowed the 
^niatest freedom ; no bride-price is paid, and either 
party can break the marriage at pleasure, separa- 
tioirs and the formation of new at Lachments occa¬ 
sioning? little or no trouble so lonj? as they are 
openly declared. ’Phis apjilies to the mo.st southern 
communities ; further north, where a bride-price is 
paid, matters are les.s simple. 

There is no delinite evidence of the existence of 
totomisni, but on 'Pira el-Aklular and also on tlobel 
Lumun there are peojde who claim descent from 
leopards, and Avho will not kill leoptirds asol.her folk 
do. These man-leopard.s can rnaKe themselves in¬ 
visible at pleasure, and, even if 8])eared, cannot be 
seen or tracked. No ditliculty is made aboutmarry- 
ing into the leopard families. Alt hough no man 
turns into a leopard without good cause, no one will 
go into a man-leopard’s house without an invitation 
lest he should come upon the owner wliile skin¬ 
changing. On Tira el-Aklidar there are also 
people aescendod from a species of snake called 
eruntfa, which is the family-itame of the snake 
people. Tirese f(dk can turn into snakes, and, if 
any one is injurerl hy an criwtja, one of them spits 
npon and masstiges tire in jured ])art and the patient 
gets well. Probal)i.y exogamy does not prevail in 
either leop.ard or .snake fsimilies. 

The regulation of public life is ultimately in the 
hands of the rain-maker and certain subordinates 
who are in fact his executive officers,^ though, in 
some instances at least, they seem to partake of 
his spiritual authority and to he his assistants in 
the rites of his office. 

1 W. P. E. S. lliippell, Iteisen in Nnhien, Kordofan, und den 
, etruischen Arabien, Frankfort, 1829 ; I, Pallme, Travels in 
Kordofan, Eng. tr., London, 1844. 

2 S. II. Ray considerB that certain forniB of grammar seem to 
connect the Nuba languages with those spoken far away to the 
west and to the south, i.e, the Jolof (VVolof) and somewhat 

ore indefinitely the Bantu. 

s The men usually called mek and considered as chiefs in the 
intercourse between the government and the Nuba are, os a 
rule, executive officers of the kind indicated. 
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The Nuba are skilled and energetic cultivators, 
and possess only a comparatively small number of 
cattle, so that their herds do not take the great 
place in their life whi(-h cattle occupy in the 
thoughts and conversation of the Diiika and 
Shilluk. Nevertheless, only men herd the cattle 
and milk the cows, and, since on certain hills the 
initiation-ceremonies of the lads are connected with 
the cattle and take place in specially prepared 
cattle-kraals, it seems possible that at one time 
cattle may have played a larger part in the lives 
of the Nuba than they do at jnesent. 

During recent years, and even now when peace 
has been established and the fear of Arab raids 
lias been removed, the Nuba cultivate their grain 
upon the plateaux of their hills, or, if these are 
insufficient, construct terraces on which to grow 
dura. Hut there is reason to believe that at one 
time, before the Baqqara pushed their way into 
central Kordofan and began to raid the south, con¬ 
siderable areas of the jdain in the neighbourliood 
of the hills were cultivated. 

At his best, i.e. on those hills which have been 
strong enough to resist Arab influence, the Ntiba 
is plucky and generous, and, when once his innate 
suspicion of strangers has been overcome, he is a 
cheerful companion and makes an excellent host. 
Both sexes are cleanly, and the condition of their 
settlements compares most favourably with that 
prevailing in the villages of the Nilotc.s. To a 
certain extent this may be due to the presence of 
the domestic pig which is fouTid in their hills, but 
it is, in part at least, due to their being more par¬ 
ticular to keep thom.selves and their Imts clean. 
No rubbish or dirt is allow^ed to accumulate in the 
interior of their houses, and the women always 
wash their hands before grinding dura or prepar¬ 
ing food. 

2. High gods.—Although it is probable that all 
Nuba believe in an otiose high god, in practice he 
is overshadowed by the s]»irit8 of the dead, except 
perhaps in connexion with rain-making, while in 
some instances a powerful ancestral spirit seems to 
be confused Avith the high god, or has perhaps 
usurped his name. Thus, on Jebel Kawarma, 
.Tebel Kandorma, and Jebel Tira el-Aklular the 
highest spiritual power is called Klo, but, while 
some at least of the Kawarma people re<r()giiize 
him as tlieir ancestor who came out of the rock 
Eldu, and know the site of his grave, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the other two hills do not believe that he 
was human, and say that he lives in the sky witli 
the rain wdiicli he sends. Nevertheless the Ka¬ 
warma folk invoke EIo at a ceremony held at the 
beginning of the rains, whi(;h has as its yiurpose 
the increase of the cattle. A bullock is killed and 
a bowl of native beer is jiassed roun<l and over the 
body, while Elo is invoked, ‘ Elo, we are hungry, 
give us eattle, give us sheep,’ So, at Dilling, while 
some aj)peared to regard iJelet as an ancestral spirit, 
some at least of his attributes are those of a god. 
He sends rain when the rain-maker asks it, and 
causes tlie corn to grow ; he also gives increase of 
cattle and men. He inhabits {j)erhaps only at 
times) a holy cave called Kulignala winch would 
appear to be regarded as Twala, ‘ the other world,’ 
or at least as its entrance. It should be noted that 
religion appears to be more developed in the 
northern hills of Dar Nuba than in the extreme 
south, though there is no reason for attributing 
this to Aral) influence. 

On some liills the high god is invoked in oaths, 
as among the Lafofa, who sw ear by a sacred fire 
and by Kalo, Avho created all things and in whose 
house (the sky) are the sun and moon. 

3. Eschatology and the cult of the dead.--The 
eschatological ideas of the Nuba, though fairly uni¬ 
form in principle, vary somewhat from hill to hill. 


Generally K])eaking, the spirit or shade of the 
decea.scd is considered to remain in the grave with 
the body, yet the spirit can and does ennoge to 
visit the village, and is seen by relatives ami friends 
in dreams, but not otherwise. In sj)ite of this it 
was sometimes said that nothing w'as known con¬ 
cerning a life after death, and that man w as liter¬ 
ally ‘as the beast.s.’ It was esj)eeialJy on Jebel 
Eliri that this view' was }»Toclaimed ; but, even if 
some folk of the Lafofa ami Eliri eoinmunitics hold 
no formal beliefs as to the survival of any spiritual 
])art after the deatli of the body, the funeral rites 
of these people wotild alone suggest that the general 
opinion is that somctliing ptusists after death. As 
a matter of fact, the agnostics w'ero rclativol.y few 
in number. 

'riie animals killed at and after the fimeral are 
for the benefit of the deiul ; one informant Avent 
so far as to say that, if a bullock, or at least a 
goat, was not killed, the dead in tlu> fatuily <;ra.ve 
Avould hold the ncAv-comer to he a wretchcil fellow 
of no account. 'I'he near blood-relations of the 
deceased alone eat the fiesh of these animals, and 
husband arid Avife do not partake of the llesh of 
animal.s killed for a spouse. If a bullock is killed, 
it is provided by a .son of one of the sisters of the 
deceased. It apj)earH that the relatives shouhl stay 
in the house of mourning w here the feast is to be held 
for the Avhoie of the lirst night after the funeral. 

'riie .southern Nuba bury in family-graves shaped 
like an inverted funnel, the shaft, corresponding 
to the stem of the funnel, being so narrow that a 
living man can only squeeze doAvn with his hands 
above his head. The shaft is 6 to 8 ft. long, and 
expands beloAv into a cirimlar chamber Avitli sloping 
sides some 3 ft, high in the centre and jierliapsS ft. 
across. In tins middle of the floor, i.a. uncler the 
opening of the shaft, there is usually a mound of 
earth al>out a foot high. Any one loAvered down 
tlie shaft naturally lands on tliis. When a burial 
takes place, a cou]>le of men are loAvere.d into the 
grave and they receive the body, Avhich is laid 
(whether on skie or back is uncertain) at tlio peri¬ 
phery of the chamber. It is said that such family- 
graves occurred at least as far north n.s Dilling; 
nevertheless, there is great variety in the mode of 
burial. Thus, on .Jebel Nyema and .Jebel Katia 
Kurun the grave is a short narroAv-necked (ell in 
Avliich a single body is interred in the squatting 
position, while at Beraeis, in the far north of Kor- 
dof.in, tlie Nuba ancestors of the jtresent half-hiiied 
population buried in the lateral [)osturo wit h limbs 
flexed. The body is commonly iubl>ed Avith oil 
before burial, but it is generally Imrir.l naked 
exce})t for bead-orn.aments. Various ofijects may 
be placed in the grave, including a hoc ; those 
AA’liich are not of iron are broken, Avbile iron ones 
(perba|)s these, too, are destroyed) are removed 
the next tiim*. the grave is o[)ened, and (he iron is 
worked up into new' implements, Avhich hcconi<‘. the 
property of the .sons of the sisters of tlie deceased. 
The more important the man, the greater the 
number of things Imried Avitli him, and at Talodi 
it is said that, Avhen a really notable man is buried, 
his atKjareh and sliield are placed on his grave. 
Most of the graves actually seen had one or more 
gourds or tiots upon them ; often these had been 
purj)osely noled. The Avhole matter <tf dca< li ccie- 
nioiiial Avas Hummed up by a native of .Jel»el ’I'am- 
tam Avho said, ‘The stronger tlie man, the more 
imjiortant he is both in life and after death.’ 
Htmce, in most communities, when an ordinary 
man dies, there is only one big feast, Avhicli is held 
soon after his death, but for imporiant men two 
or three feasts are held at intervals of about a year. 
'I'hese feasts appear to be made in or near the 
house of the deceased. 

At Dilling the spirits of the dead are thought to 
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visit the living", eHiicc.ially at tlie time of the dura 
harvest. When tin; darn is eiit, every widow 
believes tliat ( lie s]tirit of her hus]>aiul will come 
to her (hat ni^dit, so she seml.s her children away 
and ]»rei»Mres i<)od and drink. She puts a clean 
mat ujtoti the door and sleeps naked upon it as if 
with Ina husband. A wonuui does this only for 
her first hiish.-md, and, although tliere is no idea 
of any coji^'icss with the spirit, her Ijusband (if 
she l)ii,s niarricd a«tain) would not remain in the 
hut. Mot Ik'is jue))aie food and a bed for a dead 
child in niuch the same way. 

On dchel Ka^anna live sheep, often as many 
as ten, a.rt! saitl l.o he jiut in the j^rave with the 
body as well as a hoe and other objects, 'riu; sheep 
arc not ti(“(l up. 'riui hcad-ornamet)ts commonly 
worn are left upon the, body, which is wra])pcd 
in (he skin of a i)i;L^ killed for the pur]tose. The 
spirit rcriiaiMs in tlu! j^rave and dtdij^hts to look 
after the sliccj), yet it- comes out at times ami may 
then he seen in dreams, if a ‘ hij^’ man is bcch in 
a dreani, his relatives may pour a pot of tnerissa 
on the ^I'ave and sacrilice an animal at the door of 
his iioiise, the latter custom jjossihly bein;!^^ due to 
Arab influence. 

M'he matrilineal habits of the Nnha are H])eeially 
well luai ked in their burial rites, liot.h rmm and 
women are hnritsl with tlnur motlier’s relatives. 
The men of .Jelxil IMiri were at first reluctant to 
show their Imrial-places. This was the more 
renuirkahh; hcc.ausc no difficulty was made in 
talkin^f about tieal-h and burial customs. It was 
explained lat(;r that i( was not customary to show 
the {.'^ivives (o s(-ralifters, and that the peoidc tliem- 
selvu's did not visit tlnuti. 

On .lelxd Korindi it was thought iliat death 
TJiielit Ixr due to the dead (tailing tlm livini' to join 
tlnun, and in one (rase an nugareh with the (lead 
body upon it was taken round to the houses of 
e(;rtain d(‘,c(‘aHed who were suj>posed lo have called 
the (.lead p(*vs()n to tlnun, 

4. Rain-makers and rain-making;.—The rain¬ 
maker is the most important man in each com¬ 
munity, and the reenhition of public life is ulti¬ 
mately in his hands, tliont,di he will scartady he 
hejird of hy stranj 4 ^(*rs until tlnsy have {>;aiiu?d a 
eonsiihuable measnrci of (lie confichuice of (.he 
peophi*. In the old days tin* ruin-maker was nol. 
allowed to to war, and c\ery ellorl. was nuide 
to protect his person n'^.s.inst accident, (lie re.'isoji 
for thi.s hein<.( that esch sinaanulin'i; rain-maker 
incarnates the spirit of n /^I'ent and hui^^-dcad 
predec(!.ssor. 'I’lie raiji-maker is not the only 
practitioinu' of maei(^ ; there are exj(ert8 in (»thcr 
dcfjai tincuts, hut tliesi* have noLhin<j; like the same 
influence and do not at ))r(‘sciit d<unand considcra- 
f.ion. h’ar below tin; rain-maker in imjiortance 
there are certain men wlio are more or h^ss re- 
sponsihli? for the t.einporal }j;ovcrnineiit of the 
eommunity, and wln^ formerly led the ti^htinjj; 
men (d iUdw j'r.he.l, tln)n;;h assuredly they 'would do 
nothing in ojiposilion (o the. wishes of the rain¬ 
maker. When the rain-maker drinks and eats 
with oilier important nnui, he ta.kes the first sip 
or mouMitnl aial llien tells (he others to l)eg:in ; 
this makes evtui a small quantity of food suflicient 
for all. tin .)ebe! Eliri he kcaip.s the la.r^e fire- 
sticks with whiidi to make tlie fire on which oaths 
are sworn ‘ by this lire and by Kalo,' and tJie 
plaintifrmust jiay liim a fee before he will produce 
the sticks and kindle the fire. 

In some communities, a.s at Dilling, the rain¬ 
maker may not leave the hill, while on Eliri he 
may go no further than the grave of his great 
predecessor Geheratu (who.se s])irit is immanent in 
him), where he performs the rain eeremony. 

The power of the rain-maker and the other 
departmental experts of the Nuba is due to the 


immanence in their bodies of the spirit of a great 
predecessor in their own department of magic; 
thus Koko, the rain maker or the Lafofa of Jebel 
Eliri, is supposed t:o have in him the sjiirit of 
(feheratu,^ who lived three generat.ion.s ago, and 
the remains of who.se homestead still exist at the 
)»a.se of Jehel Eliri. According to the commonly 
accejited belief, the spirits of the dead cause the 
ancestral spirit of the exjiert, i.e. the spirit of the 
great predecessor, to become immanent in the new 
exjjert. 11 is held that this occurs while the future 
<'-x]>ert is quite young, and the wuiter has more 
tlian once been told bow a mother will wake up in 
the night to liud that her child is not hy her side, 
thougli he is there in his old place in the morning. 
She tells her friends, and it may be thought that 
the H]dritH have taken li(*r child to make him an 
exj»ert. It is believed that the s])irits come to the 
experts in dreams and liel]) (hem, hut informants 
frankly admitted that they knew nothing about 
thi.s, hn', as one of them said, ex]ierts are not given 
to relating tlieir experiences. The rain-maker 
may lx; a woman, as is the ca.se on Jebel Kawarma 
at the present time, and as among the liafofa thi ee 
g(*iu;iations ago, wln.n Nalu, the grandmother of 
Koko, was rain-maker. 

At Dilling the rain is called nra, and each rain¬ 
maker has immanent in him the spirit of Orsera, 
the first rain-maker. Soon after the death of a 
rain-maker his spirit hecome.s immanent in his 
successor, possessing him hy night and causing 
him to shiver, groan, and shout. 'I’lie next morning 
the a.ssist.ant.s of tlie dead rain maker are told that 
the oro {i.e. the anee.stral spirit iimnanerit in rain¬ 
makers of the tribe) has <;ome to him. 'f’hey take 
him to the holy eave Ivulignala, whieli he enters 
and where he speaks with Eelet. When ho comes 
out, they put round his ne(;k a very old jiicce of 
(woven ?) material whieli is kefit in the cave, and 
at the same time he is given certain sacred spears 
{o7’o) and a metal bracelet, said to have been (lie 
pr((j>er(y of Ikdet, which are taken to Kulignala 
wiienev<;r a rain-maker dies. The rain-maker 
kinqis th(‘.se spears in a special house,, and uses one 
of them to kill the sacrilice at the rain eeremony. 
The house of the de;ul rain-maker is destroyed, 
and a. new house built on the same .sil.e with fresh 
inaterial.s ; for, if the rain-maker were to live in the 
house which helongc'd to his predecessor, lie would 
soon die. 

'I’lie a<!eounts of the technique of rain-making 
givi^ii below show very considerable varialion.s on 
diUerent hills or dillerent groups of liill.s. Each 
community ‘makes’ its own rain, and no one 
seems lo have realizi'.d that one rain-maker would 
be suflicient for each massif. On the contrary, 
the greatest wonders are toh*! of rain-makers only 
a little way off. Thus, the Lafofa people believe 
that the rain-maker of Jebel Tekeim on the Eliri 
7missif is associated with a ‘ red ’ snake, whose 
form lie is said to assume at will. According to 

1 The writer lirst heard of Oel)eratu as a lony^-dcad hero of 
extraordinary wisdom and foresijjht, who generations ago led 
(.he Lafofa up the jHtel, and it ia <;ertuin that lo most of the 
Lutnfa Oeberutu is the mighty hero of a remote and almost 
legendary age. W^lien the name of the first rain-maker is 
asked, the answer is invariably the same, ‘ Geberatu,’ yet Nalu, 
the sister of Geberatu, is still alive, though she ia an old woman ; 
and on tlie Lafofa plateau there are still standing the remains 
of walls said to have belonged to a group of huts oc^c.upied hy 
Geberatu ofter he and his people left their seitloinent on the 
plain below. Nalu, with whom the writer talked in UdO, cannot 
be more than 60 or 70 years old. It was not possible to discover 
how many years separated her birth from that of Geberatu, 
but, as she and the rain-maker had one mother, the maximum 
can scarcely have been more than 25 years; probably it was 
less, and Geberatu must have been in his prime not more than 
60 or 60 years ago. Thus, although Geberatu died within 
memory of living folk, and although his near relatives are still 
alive, the identity of the rain-maker is fast being forgotten, and 
for it there is b'jing substituted the figure of a legendary hero, 
gifted with extraordinary wisdom and foresight. 
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the Lafofa, the Tekeim people, to obtain rain, 
take milk and put it in a special hole high on a 
hill, where it is taken by the snake or rain-maker 
in his snake form. 

In connexion with the rain.makinjf snake of this hill, it was 
extremely iutercBling to find at Jehel Kaja, in the far north of 
Kordofan, among a people who have been Muhammadans for 
some generations, that, though it is recognized that Allah 
sends the rain, a ceremony is held in honour of or to propitiate 
Abu Ali, a great ancestor and rain-maker who did not die hut 
disappeared, and wliose spirit still possesses folk at the cere¬ 
mony. But Aim Ali is also a great snake ; indeed, in some 
villages of the Kaja he is known only in that form, and, 

although ho has not been seen since the Mahdiya, the yearly 
ceremony is performed in and before a special hut built by the 
crevas-se on the sacred liill which was his place. A goat is 
killed and its blood smeared ujion the rocks, its flesh being 
cooked at a fire newly made with fire-sticks, and eaten by those 
concerned in the ceiLunony who become possessed bj' Abu Ali, 
who was de.scrihed as ‘ riding ’ them. 

At Talodi the rain-maker keeps in his house a potsherd on 
which lie three fragments of dt/.ra grinding-stom‘s and one 
fragment of one of the larger atones on which tiie grain is 
ground. To bring rain, he povirs water on tlicse stones inside 
hi.s house and kills a ram or pig, cutting its throat in the 
central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 
and brought outside the house, when first the rain-maker and 
then tVie people take some of tiie blood in their hanits and fling 
it in the air lovvants the sky, and into the rain-maker’s lioiise. 
Then the rain-maker Lakes a gourd of water and throws its 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this, the people 
howl as on joining battle, and the women shriek; only the 
rain-maker is silent, praying inwardly. The rain should come 
the same day, or at most in two or three days. When it comes, 
the potslicrd and the stones on it are brought out of the dark 
corner where they have been kept, and placed where the water 
from the roof will drip on them during the whole of the rainy 
season. Then, wheii the crops are cut, the stones are brought 
inside the house. 

The ram-inaker .should stay in the house all 
the rainy season, leaving it only when absolutely 
necessary. A rain-maker will not give strangers 
(or any people otlier than members of bis own 
family) anything to eat or the rain will not fall. 
The rain-maker takes mcrissa with others, but 
drinks first, and this ble.sses the liquor. 

Tlie site of the rain-making ceremony of the 
Lafofa is at the foot of Jehel Eliri, where among 
the ruins of what was onc<5 a considerable settle¬ 
ment there are certain remains which are associated 
with (ieberatu. These are : (1) the foundation of 
his house, showing remains of large pots and of 
his granaries; ( 2 ) his grave; ( 3 ) a slab of roe.k 
near by, bearing the foundations of a hut in which, 
it was .said, Geberatu made Ids rain-medicine. 
The.so remain.s are cxcesisively holy, and it wa.s only 
after prolonged negotiations tlmt the writer was 
allowed to visit them, and certain preliminaries 
(said to he those preceding the rain ceremony) 
were necessary. The.se included the sacrifice of a 
goat, which was eaten where it wa.s killed in the 
pass above the remains, its blood being -sprinkled 
on the rocks at the side of the track. It was not 
possible to ascertain anything as to the procedure 
of rain-making on this full, hut it appeared that a 
special hut or shelter (perhaps temporary and 
destroyed after use) would be erected not far from 
the .site of the hut used by (Geberatu for making 
rain, and in this the rain-maker would perform 
his office. 

At I Idling before the rain-making ceremony a 
clean vessel filled with beer is left overnight for 
Belet in his sacred cave. In the morning the howl 
is empty, and it is supposed tliat Belet has drunk it. 

The following is an account in outline of the 
rain-making ceremony, but it must he remembered 
that it was given by a man standing in no specially 
close relationsldp to the rain-maker. 

The rain-maker buildn a special house, henceforth re(;;arded 
as sacred, and provides a white cock and a virgin ahe-goat of 
any colour. His assistants make a hole in front of the sacred 
house and let the blood of the cock and of the goat run into the 
hole ; the skin, feathers, bones, and bowels also go in. This is 
all done privately by night, and at the same time the rain¬ 
maker puts some of his own dura and merinaa in the hole. 
Then, as it is believed, the rain-maker goes the same night to 
the cave Kulignola and there communes with Belet. After this 


the rain comes ; if the dura put in the ground l>y the rain-maker 
comes up well, all the country will have a good cron. The 
flesli of the goat and fowl is eaten by his aBsisUml s and by 
I certain old men. 

5 - Magic and departmental experts.— AIthmigli 
the rain-maker who.-ic prayers bring the rain is Uio 
spiritual and temporal head of the coinmmiity, yet 
he lias not universal control, for tliere are other 
departments each of Avhich lia.s, or may have, its 
own expert. On Jehel hJiri there are only two, 
hut there is a larger number on more northern 
hills. On Jehel Eliri, wh(;re there is a ‘ sicknes.s 
expert’ and a ‘grain expert,’ the former, Dolwii by 
name, is much looke<l up to, hut little considera¬ 
tion is shown to the grain expert, jierhap.s because 
h(? is an old and feeble man Ixdonging to the weak 
Eliri community. 'I'he jiosition oecupied hv Dchoi 
is p;irticularly interest ing, though it is diAicult to 
ajtjireciate its signilicance. With the possible 
exception of a few old men w ho arc his relatives, 
he eats alone, and he always drinks alone ; no one 
would touch merissa from which he has drunk, for 
he has the kurgo (eont rol ?) of sickness and his 
mouth is ‘hot.’ Yet he is obviously a man re- 
sjiected and feared ; he exacts what seem enormous 
ftie.s f or curing people (whoevcu* he treat s is assuredly 
cured, so many say), and does not hesitate to refuse 
to treat people who s(}em unlikely to get well, 'i'he 
writer feels tolerably eonlidont that the awe in 
which Dehoi is held is not due to his nracti-sing 
magic to induce disease or death, yet lie lannot 
account for it, nor could his informants ex])]ain it. 
IVobably the explanation of the matter is to he 
found in the remark that ‘ the stronger the man, 
the more imjmrtant he i.s both in life and after 
death,’ and Dehoi is (ujrtainly one of the most 
striking people upon the hill. 

When a mau la sick, someone, usually his imhing (njothcr’fl 
brother, sister's son), takes some iron to the sniitli. This the 
latter makes into a l)rai:clet, receiving a comitaratively sniall fee 
of dura or something eipiivaU-nt in value lor his )>’ain». The 
irrihiug takes the hra(;elet to Dehoi, who puls it in the ashes of 
his Buored fire. Next morning the imt/iwj conduchs i he patient 
to l.>eboi, taking with him a sheep or iiura and in-ans. The 
patient does not go into Deboi’s house, but sits down under the 
tree near the special lire which Dchoi has liglUed early in the 
morning by rubbing together two lucces of wood. The imhing 
takes the offering into the house and Dehoi bleeds the patient, 
tlie blood being buried in the ground, lie then takes aslioa 
from the special fire and rubs the wounds, mumbling cliurms 
meanwhile; he also puts the iron bracelet, now regarded as a 
potent amulet whbdi must never he romoverl, on the patient’s 
wrist. He then washes his hands and spnnliles the patient’s 
whole body with the water, telling him to go away, for he is 
cured. After ton days, wlien the patient is better, he goes 
back to Dehoi, who awiiils him under the tree where he has 
again kindled a lire : Dehoi pours some water over the patient’s 
head and bells him to go and have his heail shaved. Young 
men go to Dehoi before the ceremonial tieating at. the end of 
their first peri«<i of soclusion ; be pours sour milk on their 
bodies, and they 8nie.ar ashes of the lire on themselves to 
prevent them from feeling pain. 

The corn exjiert is an old and decrepit man, a 
native of the Eliri community. He lias in his 
house in 8j>ecial gourds a sujtjdy of dura of his 
own growing, which is mixed with the seed dura 
of the people of Eliri and Lafofa before planting, 
lioth the sickness and the corn expert have within 
them an ancestral spirit, namely that of the 
original departmental expert; hut, though iron- 
working on Jetiel Eliri is conducted in a small rock- 
slielter by one man, who besides smelting the ore 
performs a certain rite to ensure a good smelting 
year, the writer could not discover tlmt any 
ancestral spirit was thought to be immanent in 
him. At Hilling besides the rain-maker there are 
corn, sickne.MK, and war experts, in each of whom 
an ancestral spirit is immanent. 

6. Oaths.—Iteference has been made above (§ 2) 
to the fonn of oath used among the Lafofa on 
Jehel Eliri. On Jehel Kawarma oaths are sworn 
upon a very old spear-blade kept by the rain¬ 
maker. The man taking the oath licks the blade, 
and, holding it to his throat, says, ‘ If 1 swear 
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falsely, may I be killed!’ Sacred spears also 
exist at but the writer cannot say whether 

oaths are taken ujton them as they are upon special 
iron bracelets and perliaps other metal objects 
which are the jnoperty ol the rain-maker whose 
insignia tliey probaldy are. At Tasume on Jebel 
Talodi men swear by the earth, the formula being, 
‘ .iJy this earth in which I shall be buried.’ 

LITKl^AT^RK.—Watkiss Lloyd, ‘ NoteHOn Kordofati Provinoe,’ 
Geographical Journal, xxxv. [1910] ; H. A. MacMichael, The 


Tribet of Northern i,nd Central Kordofdn, Oambridpe, 1912; 
Werner Munxingfe:, Ostafrikanitche Studien, Basel, 1864; 
Brenda Z. Seligftnan, ‘Note on the Ijanpuage of the Nubaa 
of Southern Konlofan,' Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialtprachen, i. iii. 
f 1910-1 IJ; C. G. Seligrmanf ‘Some Aspects of the Hamitic 
Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,’ JliAl xliii. [1913J, and 
‘ A Note on the magico-relitfious Aspect of Iron-working in 
Southern Kordufan,' Annals of Archatulogy and Ethnology, 
vi. [1914]. C. G. SkLIGMAN. 
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NUMBERS (Introductory). — i. Origins.— 
From our observation of the mintU of children in 
learning arithmetic, as w’ell as from the evidence 
gained among savage races, wo may conclude that 
numeration ultimately depends upon the evidence 
of sense. The very names still used to denote 
lengths, such as ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ ‘span,’ show how 
the art of mensuration ha<l its origin, and it is 
equally certain that aritlimelic began by counting 
on the fingers and toes—by fives, tens, and twice 
tens, or twfinties (quinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
notation). Tlie next step to the primitive mind 
was the formation of numeral worus, which served 
as numerals after their original sense w'as forgotten. 
Numeral liguros began by the adoption of special 
marks for tlu’ lives, tens, hundreds, etc., leaving 
t)>e .simple .strokes for the few units left over, as in 
ancient Egyj>t and As.syria, and our f)re.Hent Roman 
numerals. Another (levice was to einjdoy the 
letters of the aljdiabet in their order to stand for 
numbers, as in the sections of I’s 119 , which are 
numbered by the letters of the Hebrew al])habet. 
Or the initial letter of the word for the several 
numbers might be used, as in the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions, X (x^^‘o 0 » 1000, etc, 'I’lie Roman C lias been 
\iTi(l(Mst()od to be the initial of rentmn, M, of mille. 
The history of the word ‘ calcuhite ’ {hfit. calculus, 
‘pebble’) throws a light on the ancient use of 
pebbles for {Hiunters—a method of figuring sy.stem- 
atized in f lu; Roman abacus, with lines of holes for 
j)Ogs, tlie ('hinese swan-pmi, with balls strung on 
w'ires, to be found in our own infant-schools. The 
last stage is tlie invention of the sign for z<*ro, or 
nothing, to show the enijity column in the abacus, 
whetJier tine to the Arabs, as w^e suggest in s}>eak- 
ing of ‘Arabic numerals,’ or to the Indians, as 
ascribed by the Arabs thern.selves. The quinary 
system is h’eqnerit among tlie lower races, among 
whom we find also the vigesimal system, but the 
more developed races show a jirelereuce for the 
more convenient intermediate decimal system. The 
lioniaii numerals, i., ii,, . . v., vi,, .* . x., xv., 
etc., form a quinary sy.stem ; the Gaelic ‘one, ton, 
and tw'o twenties ’ = 51 , a vigesimal; and we 
find a vigesimal system surviving in the midst of a 
decimal systiMii, as in the French qiiatre-vingt- 
= 'I’lie introduction of the late Latin 
dozena (Lat. dttodeciiu) shows an apprehension of 
the practic^al advantage of counting by dozens. 
And w^e see a striking example of the vitality of an 
older system of numerals in the survival to this 
day of the so-called ‘ Anglo-Cymric score,’ a cor¬ 
rupted form of the Welsli numerals in doggerel 
rliymes, still used in Cumberland for counting 
sheep, and by children in their games in many 
parts of Great Britain and even America. Our 
own system of numerals is decimal, yet we find 
such survivals as ‘ three- 8 core-and-ten^= 70 . The 
scheme of grammatical number (singular, dual, 
plural), as in Hebrew, Greek, etc., has been in¬ 
geniously and plausibly explained as a survival of 


a primitive sta^e of thought when all beyond two 
was an idea of indefinite number. 

2 . Significance.—1 n the folklore of many peoples 
w’e find evidences of peculiar sanctity attaching to 
certain numbers, notably 7, 10, 70, and in a lower 
degree, 3, 4, 6 , 12 , 40, and 100. In Scripture we 
find that some of the numbers are meant to be 
taken reuresentatively rather than deterrninat- 
ively. Tlie numbers 7, 10, 40, 100 are regarded as 
giving the idea of conqileteness—a notion found in 
the speculations of J’ythagoras, the Gnostics, and 
even St. Augustine. Philo explains the six days 
of the Mosaic creation as not so much a chrono¬ 
logical succession as an order attached to created 
things; 6 is chosen on account of its perfection, 
and because it contains the male and female prin- 
cinles, being the product of 3 and 2, the first of the 
odd and even, or the male and female, numbers. 
The number 7 is an image of God, and is impressed 
on the universe, as well as on the bodily and 
mental constitution of man ; 2 is the image of 
matter, being divisible; while 3 is the image of 
.solid body, whicli has three dimensions. But 
among the numbers up to ten 7 alone neither pro- 
duce.s nor is produced, not being formed from any 
other number by multiplication. Everything in the 
kosmoH is enamoured of 7—tlie idea of the planets, 
as unity is of the lixed sphere. Such fantastic 
.sj^eculations were carried farther by many of the 
Kabbalists, but tlieir coiHihisions may be neglected. 

'Away with all nineLieB of Pythagorean oaleulationa ; all 
nunihers are alike to me,' Hay,a Joseph Hall (Select Works, 
London, 1811, p. 610), ‘save those which God himself hath 
chalked out to us.’ 

3 . Superstitions.—Folklore is full of supersti¬ 
tions about lucky and unlucky days. Eschew the 
fifth day, says Virgil (Georq. i, 277, 2H4), but 
choose the seventeenth. Hesiod {Op. et dies, 823) 
distinguishes between ‘ mother-days ’ and ‘ step¬ 
mother’ days. Shakespeare notices the belief 
that there is luck in odd numbers, but Virgil 
bad already said ‘ numero deus inipare gaudet’ 
{Ec. viii. 75), and, accordingly, three threads of 
three hues are used in the thrice-repeated charm to 
draw Daplinis home. The number 3, or some 
multiple of it, is the most popular of mystic num¬ 
bers in Britain. It enters largely into all prescrip¬ 
tions of folk-medicine, while 7 hardly appears, 
except with reference to the personal healing 
powers of a seventh son. It is still counted 
peculiarly unlucky to be the thirteenth guest at 
table, or to rent a house numbered 13. And few 
superstitions have greater vitality than the belief 
that there is grave danger to life in the attain¬ 
ment of the sixty-third year—the ‘grand climac¬ 
teric’ of ancient medicine. 

‘ For the dales of men,’ gays Sir Thoniaa Browne, * are usually 
cast up by Septenaries, and every seventh year conceived to 
carry some altering; character with it, either in the temper of 
body, mind, or both. But among all other, three are most 
remarkable, that is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 9 times 9 or 
eighty one, and 7 times 9 or the year of Sixty three; which 
is conceived to oarry with it the most considerable fatality' 
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(J*seudodoxia Epklemica, bk. iv. ch. 12, Works, ed. 8. Wilkin, 
Ixindon, 183f)-3ti, iii. 48). 

4 . Mystical numbers.—Another use of numbers 
has given rise to much perverse ingenuity. Thus 
the mystical number G66, in llev 13^*^, isnowu-sually 
read NeKON KeSall, the Hebrew form of the 
Latin Nero Cjc.sar; 

N R o N K s R 
60-f 2 00+6+60-f-100+00+200666. 

It is needless to point out that it may be read 
equally wtdl as Lateinos, or perhaps other words. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of this fantastic use 
of numbers is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne’s Garden of 
Cyrus. Its aim is to show that the number 6 not only per¬ 
vades all the horticulture of antiquity, but recurs throughout all 
plant life, as well as the ‘ figurations * of animals. ‘ You have,’ 
says Coleridge, ‘quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in 
earth below, and quincunxes in the water beneath the earth ; 
quincunxes in deity, quirmunxes in the mind of man, quin- 
cmnxes in bones, in the optic nerves, in roots of trees. In leaves, 
in petals, in everything ’ (/Jiof/rapAia Epiatolaris, ed. A. Turn- 
bull, London, 1911, 1. letter 127 [1804]). 

LiterATURS.—A. F. Pott, Die. tmindre und vigeMmale Zdhl~ 
inethode bei Vulkern alter Welttheue, Halle, 1847, supplemented 
in Festgahe zur xxv. Versammlung deutscher Philoiogen, do. 
1807 ; B. Tylor, PC*, London, 1903 ; W. Jones. Credulities 
PoMt and Present, do. 1880; Isaac Taylor, Alphabet, 
2 vols., do. 1883. T. DaVIDSON. 


NUMBERS (Aryan).— 1. Indian. — [a) Vedic .— 
In Vedic religion and mythology the numbers 3, and 
its multiples, and 7 occur frequently, and for the 
most part without any trace of the earlier use of 
either 3 or 7 as the more primitive unit. In the 
ease of the number of worlds, however, it is clear 
that 3—heaven, sky, and earth—is the earliest 
division, from which in the Ki^cda is often de¬ 
rived the triplication of each of these, making 9 
divisions in all. There is mention, however, of 7 
regions anti 7 j)laces of the earth in the Kigveda 
(IX. cxiv. 3, I. xxii. 16), probably derived from the 
conception of 7 points, which itself is a develop¬ 
ment of the 4 or 5 of tiie Kigveda, and the 6 or 7 
of the Atharvavoda. That Veda (X. viii. 18) and 
the Aitarftya (II. xvii. 8) and the Panr.havim.sa 
(XVI. viii. 6) IWu.hmanas agree in using 1000 as the 
number to de.scribe the distance of the lieaven from 
the eartii, whetlier measured by the day’s flight of 
a bird, or journey of a horse, or by cows placed on 
the toT) of one another. There is no clear mention of 
7 worlds thiA Mundaka Vpanisad{l. ii. 3). 

The number of the gods in the Kigveda is often 
given as 33, divided into3 sets of 11 each,Hvhich once 
(I. cxxxix, 11) are said to be situated in the heaven, 
the earth, and the waters, presumably the aerial 
waters. By a mere freak the number is once given 
ns 3339(111. ix. 9). In the .SmAraaanr.v a dillerent 
conception of the composition of the number 33 ap¬ 
pears : the main elements are the 8 11 rudras, 

and 12 ddityas, but the tSatapatha 2>’m4mana adds 
either (iv. v. 7. 2.) Dyaua and Prthivi or (XI. 
vi. 3. 5) Indra and Prajapati to make up 33, while 
the Aitareya (il. xviii. 8) adds the vatjat call and 
Prajapati. The number in the Kigveda an<l the 
Brdh^nnna.^ does not include all the gods. Other 
passages of the ^atapatiui make the gods 7-fold 
(VI. V. 3. II) or 3 (XIII. i. 7. 2), but these are mere 
cases of speculation. The division into 3 worlds 
leads to an occasional grouping of the 3 chief gods 
of these worlds : the Kigveda in a late hymn 
(X. clviii. 12) connects Sflrva and the heaven, Vfi.ta 
and the air, and Agni and earth ; the Maitrayani 
Sarhhita (IV. ii. 12) declares that Agni, Vayu, and 
SQrya are sons of Prajapati, and, by Yaska’s 
time (c. 600 n.C.), theologians existed who reduced 
all the gods to one of the triad Agni, Indra or 
Vayu, and Siirya {NiruJeta, vii. 6). It is not im- 
pronable that this triad is to be traced to the 
simpler conception of the 3 forms of fire~on earth, 
in the atmosphere, and in heaven—which appears 
1 Traces of an earlier belief in 10 gods we seen by E. W. 
Hopkins, Oriental Studies, pp 160-164; but for this view 
there are no adequate grounds. 


also to be the explanation of the story of Tritii 
Aptya,^ an<l the Avestan Thraetaona. There arc 
also 3 sacrificial deities who are invoked in the 
Apr! hymns of the Kigveda — Sarasvati, bhi, 
and Bharati. The number 7, however, is also 
nrominent, especially in connexion with Agni ; he 
has 7 wives, inotlicrs, or sisters, 7 flames, rays, or 
tongues ; the sun has 7 horses ; the song for Agni 
is 7-fold. Kiidra, who has 3 mothers already 
in the Kigveda (VII. lix. 12), is given 8 and 9 names 
in tlie Knnsltaki (vi. 1 fl.) and ^atapatha (VI. 1. 
3. 7fl'.) Jird/unanas. The niaruts are numliered 
as 3x60 (VIII. Ixxxv. 8) or 3x7. The cow, or the 
dawn as the motlier of the cows, has 3x7 names. 
There is a group of 7 who in the ^atapatka 
Brdhmana (II. 1. 2. 4) are identified with tlie stars 
in the constellation of the (Ireat Bear; 7 demons 
are also grouped together (Kigveda, X. cxx. 6). 
The Atharvaveda mentions 7 honeys of the aivins' 
whip, 7 reins and wheels of time, and 1007 births 
of liohita. The rivers and seasons are 7 as well as 
6. The number 3, however, appears as that of 
the heads of Vi.svarflpa, son of Tvastr, and a 99- 
armed demon is mentioned in the Kigveda (II. 
xiv. 4). The demons, especially ^amhara and 
Vrtra, have 90 or 99 citadels, and their numbers 
sometimes go as high as 30,000 or 100,000. On the 
other hand, ancient priestly clans of Navagvas and 
Da.4agva8 seem to be connected with the numbers 
9 and 10 respectively. 

The ddityas are 12 in the Brdhmapas, but in 
the Kigveda no more than 6 are mentioned by 
name, and the number is given as 7 or 8 only in 
late hymns (IX. cxi. 3, X. Ixvii, 8). In the Brdh- 
waacr-f their connexion w'ith the 12 months of the 
year is obvious ; a year of 12 months w ith 360 days 

15 clearly known in the Kigveda (i. 25 and 164), 
and the intercalation of a month is also referred to. 
The theory® that earlier the ddityas represented 
the 7 planets, Ixdng borrowed from a Semitic 
.source, is not snpj)orted by any evidence, 'rhe 
4 who sleep for 12days (Kigveda, IV.xxxiii. 7) 
in the house of A goby a, perhaps the snn, apparently 
may represent tlje seasons : the 12 days may be 
merely a rej>resentation of tlie months of the year 
rather than 12 days added to bring a lunar year of 
364 days up to a solar year of 366 days, neither of 
which is known to the Kigveda.“ The 27 nak§nt- 
rns of the SamhUds after the Kigveila, und the 27 
gandharvas, <lev<;lo])(‘d from the one gundharva 
normal in tiio Kigveda, indicate a scliome of 27 
lunar mansions wliicdi may he borrowed from a 
Semitic source. Tlu? later Sai'uhitds also present 
the rnimbers in the light of deities to whom offer¬ 
ings are made at the hor.se-s.acrilice. 

In the ritual tluwo is a group of 7 hotps, from 
whom tlio eoneejition of 7 may have been 

borrowed ; the full .sfuart ritual, howe.ver, requires 

16 arranged arlilicially in 4 groups of 4."* Though in 
the develoj*ed ritual all kinds of numbers appear, 
SromaiiiH very frequent, anitnal victims often being 
ofl'ered in tllrees, /is at the horse-saeritice ; 7 or 
3x7 stalks of darbht-e^vixm are used ; there are 7 
layers or 21 bricks of the Hre-altar. The nnmW 
3 is also imp(wtant for the arrangements of the 
5omnt-sacrifiee : there are 3 pressings, each accom¬ 
panied by songs and recitations, 3 soma-tubs, and 
3 sacrilicial tires. Among the forms of chanting 
used the 3-fold, 16-fold, 21-fold, and 25'fold are 
prominent. The number 12 is also important; 
#oma-sacriflees up to 12 days’ length were classed 
as aAma-sacriflees, those of 12 days miglit be either 

1 See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology {^OIAP m. L A, 
Strassburv, 1897), pp. 07 ff., 93 f. 

3 H, OUlenberg, keligion dea Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 186 ff. ; 
ZDMG xlix. [1896] 177 1. [1890] 60 ff. 

« A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, ii. 413 ; Keith, JRAS, 1916, pp. 181-133. 

* The Iranian ritual haa 8 ; c(. Oldenberg, p. 888 ff. 
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alunas or arUtrax, uutl flioso above Hi dayH were 
SfUtras, l>a,s(u] on tljo 12 day form as a norm. In 
the MdJtful U/a/jri of tlio UftiHlmrnjana ceremony 
th(? litany was made! of IJ sets of ei^^hties of 
triplfts. 'I’lu; imiiil)er 7 is of imi>ortance in the 
niarri.'iyn> ritual in the form of the 7 steps wliich, 
when taken, render the niarriaf'c securely con¬ 
cluded. A period of 9 days’impurity follows after 
(duldhirtli ; tlie naming of the child on the lOt h 
day «‘ndH the imparity. In the funeral rites, after 
a (l<‘ath the relatives in some cases had to sleep for 
9 diiys on the ground ; when the pitriiiedlut was 
|)erf()rmed, the place of hurial was thrice circum- 
aml)ulal.(Ml, 3 stones were thrown into a hole in the 
ground, and 7 furia)WH were dug. 'Phe favourite 
dny for ollerings was the Sth of certain months, 
tliough the, Uth was sonietinuis chosen. 

V(Mlif; magic is also full of references to 3, 7, and 
21 as nunihers ; of special interest is the enumera¬ 
tion of 55, 77, and 99 in a charm in the .Athar- 
vav(Mla (vi. 25). In a,iu>thcr j)assage (xi.\. 47) ihe 
nurnhers 11, 22, 3.3, 44, 55, ()fi, 77, HH, and 99 ar<^ 
enumerjited, liut tliejr signilication is ohscure.' 
Mention is akso imuie of 53 sorceries, 100 .son-erers, 
and 7 charjiis. 'I'he 55 and 77 m:i.y he c<nnp:iied 
with the 55 and 78 steeds ollerisl at tln^ hors(‘- 
.s.'uu ilice by I’duu at.a on ( Ikj tlaiiga .‘uid the Vaniun.a 
{S<d/tpetfhn Jirahniftvff, XIII. v. 4. J 1). 

(/>) P(jst- Vi’.dir. - Of the many Jiicntions of 
number in post-Vedit; religion and mytlndogy only 
a few h;iv(' any specinl charaeteristitr. in the epic 
and in Maiiu appears for t he first time the doc- 
trim? of 4 ages ; each has a <lawn and a twulight of 
a tenth of its whoh; duration, and the periods of 
the main portions of the 4 ai e 4000, 3ooo, 2000, ami 
1000 years resjiect ively, though t he e.\a« t length of 
each y(*ar is obscure, d'lu! total i.s 12,000 years. 
Tlie geography of tlie world is akso steriiotyped in 
the theory ol 7 com^entric c.ontinents,^ and an 
elaborati* doctrine of hells^ is developed : the 
Mdrkntfdript and /‘nditui Pitrduas give 7, the 
M(ihdhhnr<(tn 0, Mann and Yajnnvalkya and the 
Aqni Pumna 21, and the Blunpivata and V'^isun 
Piuunjas 28. Tlie importance of the numher 4 
appears in the delinite accimtance of 4 Vedas and 
4 or<lers of life in place of t lie simjiler 3—student, 
householder, ami usc(itic—of the Vedic. texts. The 
nnurters now' numher 8 and are provided with 
(leitit!s, the 8 lvk(tpitlas. Moreover, the gods now 
apjienr in sculpture witli more than a normal 
numher of heads and anus. Brahma is 4-hea<led, 
pii>bahly to signify his omniscience and omni¬ 
presence, w'liicli i.s an inheritance froiij Ve<lic con¬ 
ceptions of runi.'^a and Brajapati. Siva, again, 
has, bevsides 5 heads, 3 eyes, which may be con¬ 
nected with his epithet Tryambaka, ‘having three 
motlM?rs,’ in Vedic texts, lie has UH)8 names to 
Visun's 1000. Ilis names are, liowever, in jwaetiee 
usually 8 a.s against 9 in Vedic times. Vi.snu's 
mnifars are given at 10, 20, or 22, not with 
multiples of 3. , 

The triad of Brahma, Vi.snn, and Siva as creator, 

f >re.serv(ir, and destroyer of the universe i/« pndaihly 
ater than a conjiim^Lion of Visnu and Siva under 
the name llariliara, and in any case cannot be 
traced beyoml the latest portions of the epic and 
the Puratpus^ Nor do(!s it appear ever to have 
been anything bnt a philoso})hie view. 

(c) Buddhist and Jain. —In Buddhist literature 
we find friiquent referem^es to the gods as tidasa or 
tdvati/iisa, 30 or 33. 'I’he former term is also used 
in the epic and probably must be explained as 
merely a more convenient expression for the 33 of 
1 Oldenberp, p. filB. 

2 E. W. Hopkins, Reltffionsof India, London, 1896, p. 4I8ff. 
SCI. Tbibaut, Astronomie (~GIAP lii. 9, Strassburg, 1889), 

p. 21. 

* L. Fear, JA, 1898, 1. 112 ff. 
s Hopkins, Rel. qf India, p. 467 ff. 


the more regular use ; that it means 13^ is quite 
incredible. In the a(;counts of the Buddha the 
numher 7 recurs with remarkable frequency : the 
neAv-born hodhisattvn takes 7 steps {SBE xix. 3 f.) ; 
on a 7-gemmed ladder Buddha descends from 
heaven {ih. p. ‘241); there are 7 jewels of the Buddha 
{i.h. xxxvi. ‘220), 7 sacred places at Vesali and 
Bajagaha {ih. xi. 40, 5611.), 7 ramparts and 7 toavs 
of palm-trees in King Sudassana’s town, 7 terraces 
in the w'orld Sukhavati, 7 kinds of instruments, 
7 cl.isses of minds, 7 acts wliich bear fruit even in 
this life ; the earth shook 7 times at Vessantara’s 
larges.se ; ami there are even 7 Buddhas, This list, 
Avhich could be indelinitely ext ended, is clear proof 
that the number 7 is as holy lor the Buddhists a.s 
for Imlia in general, and tin? fact that Buddhist 
hells are 4, 8, 16, and 32 by preference cannot be 
treated* as a real proof tliat 8 is tin? holy number 
of Buddhism in place of 7 of Hinduism, for 8 has 
otliei'Avise no spe.c.ial appeal to Buddlusni. The 
numher 10 is found in the statement that Buddha 
is possessed of 10 noble states, 10 powers, under¬ 
stands 10 paths of karma, and is endoAved with 10 
.attrihutes of «r7?.a^-Hhip (ih. xiii. 141 f.). The 
LnlUavistara^ tells that Buddha leit the Tusita 
heaven 12 years after it had been jnedicLed that 
he Avould do so, ami that he (ihose the I3th of the 
possible form.s presented. More important, how¬ 
ever, is the fact tiiat Buddhism is devoted to 
enormous numliers, especially in the Maliayiina 
.school, hut also quite markedly in the Iluiayana, 
.such nnmher.s as 84,000'* and rnullijiJes being 
quite common {ib. xi. 239, xvii. 111., xxi. 111., 
xlix. [ii.] 2rt’.). 

.lainism, Avitli its passion for .systematiziug, 
ilivides the gods into 4 classes, each assigiuid in 
delinite numbers years of existenee of colossal 
amount xxii. 222 11), and it arranges all its 

tenets under numerical categories in Avhieh every 
number is given full consideration, 'riie 4 noble 
truths of Buddhism, a comaqition which has aliini- 
l.ic.s in Indian medicine, are replseed by 9, while 
Binliihism lays stress on 3 in its triad of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sahgha. 'Die doctrine of 24 
tlrthakaras in Jainism has a Buddhist analogue, 
ami modern Jainism lays stress on the 4-fold char¬ 
acter of the community as composed of monks and 
nuns and male and female lay adherents r<?snec- 
tively.® The number 12 is fouml in the Bnddnist 
doctrine of causation, Avhere the iiuniher of 
niemlH.M's is so loosely constructed that it is not 
impo.ssible that the de.sire to make up the full 
numher had .something to do witli the production 
of the chain. 

Buddhists and Jains alike share in the ordinary 
vieAvs of sacred numbers of other Indians : the 
mother of a Jain child is solemnly bathed on the 
91 h day after birth, the child’s name is given on 
the I2th day, its hair is cut in the 3vd, 5th, 7th, or 
9th month of its first year of life, and in the feed¬ 
ing ceremony performed by the maternal aunt the 
food is given 7 times.® 

2. Iranian.—In Iranian literature the number 3 
and its multiples ajipear together Avith 7, Avhich is 
certainly more frequent in the later Pahlavi texts 
than in the Ave.sta. The conception of 3 worlds 
appears to bo reflected in the form of the 3 heavens 
through which the soul ascends to GanAnmana 
(Yait xxii. 15), Avhile a 9-fold division occurs in 
the 3 heavens, 3 intermediate spaces, and 3 hells. 
Yima is also said to have enlarged the earth hy a 
third on 3 occasions ( Vendidad, ii. 11, 15, 19). But 
the Va.\'na (xxxii. 3) clearly recognizes 7 kar&vars 

1 E. Boklcn, Die ' Ungliickszahl ’ Dreizehn, p. 4, n. 4. 

* Hopkins, p. 478. 

* 8ev S. Lefniann’a tr., Berlin, 1874, p. 11 ff. 

4 So also often in the Purdij^as. 

» Mrs. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1016, p. 42 . 

« lb. p. 194 f. 
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of earth, and it is impossible to prove either from 
the 10 kinds of unm in the litnuldhish (xv. r>) or 
from a reduction of the IG lands enumerated in the 
Fdrgard to 10 ^ tliat 9 was the [>rimilive immher. 
J^'rom each of the chief stre.anis, in luler r.usiism, 

9 minor streams are deriv’ed. In the Jium/d/iiAn 
(i. 8 IK) is found tln^ doctiine of a worhl a;^e of 
12,000 years tlivided into 4 ptuiods of euual lenelh ; 
in the Vlvnf (18, 54), however, the period is 

9000, Asdiile in Plutartdi {<le. Is. et O.'iir. 47) it is 
GOOO —which siij^j^ests that it is not of Aryan 
ori;Liin.*^ 

Among the gods certain traces of triads can lie 
found, rims Ahiira, iMa.zdah, Asa, an<l Vohu 
Manah stand in specially close asso<iation (Vs. 
XXX. 9, xxxiii. G), and Arlaxerxes Mncmori joins 
Aluira with Anahit a and Mitlira in Iiis insiuipt ions. 
'I’hvaetaona is not. to Ik; dissocialed from the Vhalit! 
Trita ; he is credited with 8 sons. The demon, | 
A/,i Dahalca., ovmtlirown by Thraet.aona has 8 1 
heads (17. v. 29), like the snaki; Srohar, who has 
been com[»ared with the S-lu.nidetl Kerberos. Later 
tra.dilion saw in the 8 maidens mentioned in 17. 
xiii. 141 f. the mothers of t he 8 saviours—which has 
led t,o their lading eomi>ared with t he Norns.''’ Lute 
texts ascribed a spirit to (‘Jich of th<> 80 <la.ys of 
l,he montli [SBE v. 401-40G), ami 88 lords ot ritual 
order api»e,ar earlier (il). xxxi. 198, 205). 8 'he 24 
deities mentioned by Llularidi {(/c Js. et Osir. 41) 
ajipear to be unknown in Iranian tt^xts.** Aciaud- 
ing to tin; BunththiSn (xxx. 2 f.), when the end of 
the Avorld comes near, one taste of c.onseera.Usl food 
alloriis iioiii i-shment for 8 liays and 8 night.s, and 
in the last 10 y<!ar.s men ru.'ed no food at, all. For 
9(1 days tlu^ luMivcady pou'erseonteud with .Ahriman, 
and after Ke.resa.-^p'a’s death 99 , 9 !* 9 /mao.vf.v guard 
his body (17. xiii. til). 'I’ln; 4 la'gents in the Inaiven 
of the ’ 7V.</rya. YaSt a,re pndtaldy not ])rimitive. 
The 7 planets ami the 7 powtwsof t he demon Aesma 
are oidy rc'corded late {SBB v. lOH, 118), but the 
number of the Anursha Si»entas as 7 is ali eaily fore¬ 
shadowed in the close as.sociation of the 7 in the 
YffsTid (xlv. 10 , xlvii. 1 ). 

In the rit ual the purification of a woman after 
childbirth is produced by 8 , G, or 9 drinks of a 
certain pre.paration. Death in the bouse renders 
it necessa.ry to (xxtinguish the sacred (ire for 9 days ; 
the mourners follow the dead to wit.hin 90 paces of 
the burning idace ; a dog is taken 8 , G, or 9 times 
over the road along which the boily is carried to 
make it yuire. The priest murmur.s thrice the 8 
Avoids, ‘ (food thouglit, good word, good deed.’ In 
th(‘ 8 niglits after death an account is nimle of 
merits and rewards, of faults and punishments.® 
K'or the pioms man the Chinvat bridge extends to 
the breadth of 9 spear- or 27 arrow-lengt lis, Dji 
to the 9 tli generation the sinner alKects bis descend¬ 
ant.s. The number 9 api>ears also in the ordinary 
sacrilicial ritual ; the VcndlBad (xxii. 20 ) re<-ords 
the ofl'ering of 9 bulls, 9 hor.ses, 9 eamtds, and 9 of 
each male kind of le.sser animal. I'lie sacriMl hfir- 
sovi is made up of 3, 5, 7, or 9 bundles {SHE xxxi. 
299). The VetMlulCul (iii. 14) knows of 9 openings 
of the bo<iy, ami (xxii. 2) of 9 diseases which are 
magnified to 99,999. The number 5 is of import¬ 
ance! in so far as the Avestan doctrine recognizes 5 
divisions of human personality,® but the number 
12 is unimportant. 

3 . Greek.—In Greek religion and mythology the 
leading numhers are umpu'stimjably 8 , 9, ami 12, 
•which occui- much mori! frequently than any others. 
Among the great gods indeed no triad is definitely 
to be found : the triad Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
(11. XV. 198) seems poetical rather than religious, 


1 G. HUshiir, Die iranisr.ke Uberliefemng, p. 27ff. _ 

»J H Moulton, ZoroflwfWamVrn., London, 1913, p. 403 ff. 

8 Hueing, p. 188. t V.'- P- 

8 Moulton, p. 289. 
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ami there is no clear evidence that at Fdeusis Zcu^, 
Demeti*r, ami Koro formed a trinity in clos*’ rcia 
tionsliip.* lJut among the lesser divinities triads 
are not rare ; 8 Horai jipjiear on an old Sjiart.ui 
relief;* the Friiiyes, Fumeuides, or Semimi are 8 
as early ns Kuripide.s (Gr. 4()8) ; the number t) in 
tin* Orpliic rhcfxjoinj {iviv^. 218) a])pears to be later, 
'riiougb Hesiod I'J'/iroff. 278 t.) knows only 2 Graiai, 
tliey appi'.ir as 8 in Ai.sc.hylos [Broui. J inrt. 795). 
Hesiod liinisiilf (Thrag. 992) knows of 3 Horai, and 
the 3 nymjdis mentioned liy Longos {B(tsi. ii. 28) 
wtu'e doubtless a po])nl!ir view. We hear also of 3 
forms of Aitbrodit.e and 8 of Hera. By tlie time of 
Plat.o {Gorg. ,528 9.) Aiakos, Kluidaniant bys, and 
Minos bad become a triad of judges of tbedeail, 
and the number 8 ajipi'ars often in the mythology, 
lliougli tb;t.l. lunnber is not sjK'cillcally distinctive 
of either the Cbarit(*s, of whom Homer seems to 
rec.<>gnize many, or (lit' Graiai.■' 'I'lu' Muses an; 9 
in Hesiod { iheog. 77 Ii.) and the Lhhjsscg (xxiv. Gtl), 
tbougb elsewluTc their uuiubcr apjaairs as 2, 8, 4, 
or 7 ; tlu! Korybjint.es juul Kourelcs al o apjiear as 
9. ’I'be .sjime number ajipcjirs in the yiairs »»f exile 
allot te«l to .Apollo jiiul Hei iikli's, and in I bcstrjinge 
.story recorded by Pliny (//jV \iii. 81) of tlu'prnc- 
liee in the worship of Zeu.s Lykaios for a m;in of 
the fjimily of Antlios to go ami live for 9 years 
among the wrdvi's as one of them. The same 
pcrbxl of 9 years is allot ted to the souls for purihea- 
tion in I’indar'.s esebatology (frag. 188). 

'fbe number 12 is not lormally recorded of the 
gods in Homer, even in tlu* late T/irainarhia ; but 
Hesiod 1ms 12 'fitaiis {'I'hrog. 188 11'.), and the 
UiDin’.ric 128) speJiks of 1 lermes dividing 

into 12 pieces the two oxen a\ lii(!b Imve been .slain, 
implying Ji knowledge, of tlu* 12 gods. Jait(!r the 
vi(‘w is aeeijpted giinerjilly : Ai'istoplion (op. Allien. 
5G8) rei>reseiits Fros jls a 18tli god east out from 
the circle of the P2, but Herakb!H is said to have 
refused to be imluded in the 12 since some otlier 
must be omitted to jirovide room for him (Diod. 
Sic. iv. 89). 'I'he narrative in IMato, P/irrdr. 217 A, 
impli(\s 13 gods, and Pbilostijilos {Bp. 89) de¬ 
clares that the Athenians julded Fleos as the J3tb 
god. The labours of Herakles are 12, and in 
itbe 13th generation he arises to set free Prome¬ 
theus. 'I’iie story of Odysseus is marked by the 
number 12; be has 12 ships (Gd. ix. 159), he goes 
with 12 e.omjmnions to the eavt! of Polyphemos (ix. 
195), be shoots through 12 axes (xix. 573 f.), and lias 
12 women working at the mill (xx. 107). After 12 
years Friebtbonios i.s the snpplanfi r of Amiibik- 
tyon (Apollod. ill. xiv. G). Of ISelen.s's 12 sons 
Si e.stor alone survives (//. xi. G92). The children 
of ?si«»beare rcckcnntd at 12 or 14. The number 
18 a]>pi‘ars in the tjile of Ares being fettered for 13 
moiitlis in a bronze jar in the Kiad (v. 887), and in 
tlie tale of the woom's of Hippodameia wlio were 
.sbiin in seeking her hand. 

The number 7 is c.onlined to groujis like the 
Pleiades or the stars of the (!onstell;itioii of the 
Great and Little Bear. The 50 sons and daughters 
of Selijne ami Fndymioii are po.ssibly also of 
astronomical origin, the months of the Oktaeteris. 
K. Sieeke^ finds also in the 3 be.ads of Hermes, 
Hekate, Kerberos, the Lenuean byilra, and Sky 11a 
and in tlie birtli of Hermes on the 4th d.ay of the 
month allusions to the 3 days of no moon and its 
birth on the 4th day. 

Ill the ritual 3 and 9 are favourite periods of 
time ; thus oll'erings to the dead were made on 
the 3rd, 9th, or 30tli day after dijatli. For 9 days 
before the 1’hesmophoria women were required to 
observe strict chastity (Ovid, 31 ct. x. 484). The 

1 W. Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non- 
European Paces, Cambridge, 1916, p. 40 ff. 

2 GDA, 1895, p. 312. 

3 O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythnlogie, Munich, 1906, p. 1088. 

* llermes der Mondgott, pp. 18 ff., 68ff. 
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Karneia, and the fentivals known as and 

Katago^da of A[)hr(;dite (/Klian, dt Nat. An. iv. 2, 
Var. iJist. i. l.-j), were carried on for 9 days. 
Every third year, by inelusive reckoning, the 
Baccliic K'vel.s were nornially held, and every 
9 years, aeconling to Flu larch (Thcs. 15), the 
AtheniaTiH were coinpelled to send tribute to 
Minos, whose !) yearly rule {Od. xix. 179) is a 
problem ol umeli obscurity.^ But Apollo’s birth¬ 
day was on the 7th of tlio month ; he was also a 
7-month child (Lucian, Dial. Deorum, ix. 2), and 
great festivals like tlie Karneia and Thargelia 
Itcgan on the 7th day, while there was a festival 
of 7 days’ duration to Denieter Mysia of 1‘ellene 
(Faus. VII. xxvii,). The ohler period of 9 days is, 
however, j)redominant in Homer ; thus the king of 
fjycia entert.ains Bellerojdion for 9 days and slab's 
9 oxen in his honour {It. vi. 174), anJ for 9 days 
the Trojans are to mourn for Hektor {II. xxiv. 
664), as oi)j)Osed to the 7-day )»eriods of mourning 
for Adonis. In other j)oints tlu; same facts can be 
observed : the tripod and triaina are especially 
sacred; the first at least is clearly connected 
with 3, and the latter was so understood in classi¬ 
cal Greek times, whatever its original .sense. The 
same number appears in the im))ortant oflering of 
3 perfe<;t male beasts—bull, ram, and boar—which 
was comnKjn from llomer (Of/, xi. 130f.) onwards 
especially in oaths (scliol. ]l, xviii. 197). Tlie 
hekatoml) Avas dividiai often into 3 classes of 
animals, and the funeral Jtyre was circumambu¬ 
lated 3 tinujs (Dio ('as.s. Ivi. 42). The number of 
victims was often 9 ; in Horner the liekatomb is 
already a more desrwintion of a large sacrilicr;, and 
tlie largest described had 9x9 bulls {Od. iii. 711'.). 
At Mykonos an annual ollcring wa.s nrade to Semclo 
of which a nint h w’as given to the g(sl«les8 and the 
rest consumed (Dittenberger, Syll. 615). In Homer 
{Od. xiv. 434 11.), on the other hand, one out of 7 
parts is given to IL^rmes and the nympli.s ami the 
rest eaten by Faimaios and the others. Selene was 
olfered 6 sdenai, or round cukes, w'ith a 7th 
shaped like an ox (Foil. vi. 76); hut that godde.ss 
had a siwcial connexion with the number 7, and 
oll'erings of 7 animal victims are totally unknown, 
the evidence of Vtugil {yEn. vi. 38 f.) being of no 
value for historical purposes.® 

4 . Roman.—In Koman religion a fairly import¬ 
ant phi,CO is taken by the number 3, and, with the 
development of this religion, by multijilos of 3. 
'Fhe ohh'st pantheon seems to liave treated dup- 
jiitcr, Mars, and t/uirinus as tlie 3 (diief; they 
appear as the gods with Jlamine.^ 7naiore.s\ as op- 
|)osed t o Jlnmines rninorcs, and they occur in con¬ 
junction in such solemn and ancient rites as the 
conclusion of treaties by Uw. fetialc.9 (Livy, viii. 9), 
the ritual of the Salii (Servius on JEh, viii. 6G3), 
the formula of devotin (Livy, viii, 9), and in the 
dedication of tlie spolia opima (Festus, p. 189). 
Similarly in the Jgnvine Taldefi the three gods, 
Ju[»piter, Mars, and Vofionus, bear the name 
Grabovius a[)parently as a mark of their special 
rank among the Umbrians. Other triads are not 
primitive: the 3 Fates are Greek borrowings, 
Farca being originally a single goddess concerned 
with cliildbirth. d’he 9 Muses are also Greek, but 
12 divine powers were invoked, acconling to Servius 
(on Gcorff. i. 21), at the oll'erings to Tellus and 
Ceres performed by the/awru Cermlis at the time 
of sowing. A formal list of the great f^ods as 12 is 
not found before 217 B.C., when a lectistcrniuvn to 
the 12, Juppiter, Juno, Noptunus, Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, Volcanus, Vesta, Mercurius, 
and Ceres, was held and the number 12 introduced 

I J. O. Frazer, OflS, pt. iii., Th$ Dying God, Ixindon, 1911, 
p. 70 ff., takes the period as 8 years, 
s P. Stengel, Op/erbrducAg der Oriechen, Leipzig, 1910, 

p, 222ff 


in imitation of the Greek practice (Livy, xxii, 10). 
The same number apjiears in the legmnd of Bomu- 
luH, who took the jilace of the 12ui .son of Acca 
Laurentia, and wdio .saw 12 vultures while llemus 
saw only 6. The anrilia were also 12. 

The numbers 3 and 12 play a jiart in the priestly 
colleges which are so prominent in Koman re¬ 
ligion.^ The 3 Jlamines maiores had beside them 
VI flatnines mitujres. Of the augures and pontijice.'i 
alike tlio original number seem.s to have been 3, 
raised first to 6, then by the Lex Ogulnia to 9, by 
Sulla to 15, and by Cicsar to 16. The clnssical 
liumher of the Vestal V'^irgiris was 6 (Festus, p. 
344), and it is doubtful wliat faith can be put in 
the odd tradition (Dion. Hal. ii. 67, iii. 67; Flat, 
Num. 10) that they were originally not 3, hut 4 ; 
only quite at the end of the classical period do we 
fiiid 7 or 10 mentioned. The III. viri epulones, 
instituted in 196 n.c,, increased, through the stage 
of 7, to 10 in Cje.sar’s time. On the other hand, 
the Arvalfs were 12, the Salii 12-f 12, and the 
Luj)erci probably tlie same number. Those charged 
with the divinity of Rome were also 12. The 
X V. viri sacris fariundis, on the other hand, seem 
to have grown (roin 2 to 10 by 367 U.C. The Sibyl¬ 
line Books which were their care were, acconling 
to tradition, originally 9, hut were reduced to 3 or 

1 as a result of the slowness of King Tarquin to 
avail him.sclf of the oiler. As performers of dances 
in honour of the gods we liear of bands of 10 girls 
and 10 hoys, or of 27 of eitlier sex, as at the Ludi 
Seimlares of Augustus. 'I'he Sodales instituteil by 
Tiberius in honour of Augustus numbered 21 (Tac. 
An7i. i. 54)—a number later iucrea.sed to 28. 

In the ritual we lind that vows were sometimes 
ollered for 5, 10, or 20 year periods : thus tlie ver 
sacrum recorded in Livy (xxii. 10) wa.s for the 
event of 5 year.s' succ(!s.s. 'The duration of religious 
festivals, originally fixed at one day, tended in the 
oa.se of celebrations of victory to be extended from 

2 or 3 to 10, 25, or 50 days. The number 9 apyiears 
in the novemdiale sacrum, Avliich was regularly 
ordered Avhon a sliower of stones fell (Livy, i. 31, 
XXX. 38), the festival lasting for 9 days. The usage 
seems to have been no more than an exteirsion to 
public life of the oll'erings of purilic.ation made on 
the 9th day after the birth of a ehihl, when its 
name wa.s given (Macr. i. xvi. 36), and when ap¬ 
parently the adoration of the fata scribumla, the 
writing Fates, nuiutioned by Tertullian {de Anima, 
39) may have taken place,^ and the sacrilice ofi'ered 
to the dead on the 9th day recorded by Forphyry 
(on Horace, Kpod. xvii. 48), The use of tiie name 
in the last Uvo cases can be explained only on the 
theory th.at the term ajiplied originally to the 
Avholc period of impurity after birth or death 
respectively, which wa.s brought to an end by the 
oll'ering on the last day. On the nundmee offer¬ 
ings were regularly made to Juppiter, according 
to Macrobius (I. xvi. 30); in that case, the reckon¬ 
ing being inclusive, the offering recurred every 
8 days. 

The amounts and numbers of victims varied. 
In the old offering to Mars and Silvan us for the 
welfare of the cattle (Cato, de Agr. 83) the offer¬ 
ings were 3 portions eacli of spelt and wine, and 4^^ 
of lard and pulp. From the spoils of Camillus 

3 golden vessels were dedicated in the temjde of 
Juiipiter (Livy, vi. 4). The offering of 27 Argei 
by throwing tiiem from the Pons Sublicius into the 
Tiber is variou.sly explained,® but the significance 

J G. WiBsowa, Religion und Kultus der Rdmer'i, Munich, 1912, 
p. 603 ff. 

‘76. p. 266f. With this rite maybe compared the Indian 
l)elief that on the 6th day the fate of the child is written 
invisibly by the groddess of the day (Mrs. Stevenson, p. 193 f.). 

* W, Warde Fowler, Religiom Experience qf the Roman 
People, London, 1911, pp. 64 fl., 821 ff. ; OR^, pt. v., SpirUa of 
the Com and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 107 1 . 
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of the number is the same in any case. Other 
numbers occurring are 20 (Livy, xl. 2), 40 (xliii. 
13), 120 (xxx. 21), 300 (xxii. 10), aiul 50 (xlv. 16). 
In magic also the number 3 and its multijiles are 
common ; noteworthy are the dudra, a drink of 
9 elements, mentioned by Ausonius {Ep. 86), 7 or 
9 knots usetl in a magic rite reported by IMiny 
(HN xxviii, 48), and the rule of repeating a formula 
against gout 27 times recorded by Varro {de Re 
Rust. I. ii. 27). The number 9 in connexion with 
the manes occur.s in Ovid, Fast. v. 439, 443. 

5- Celtic.— In Celtic; religion and mythology the 
number 3 is of very frecjuent occurrenc’e, 9 and 
other multiple.s are not rare, and 7 is fairly often 
found, but, in the main at least, probably owing to 
Christian influence, and certainly so in works which 
were composed in their present form long after 
Christianity lead workcici upon the Celts. The 
number 3 is often connected with a group of god- 
de.sses known from many inscriptions founu in 
Celtic areas on the Continent, the Matre.s or 
Matrorne, in whom has been seen an earth-goddess 
developcci into 3 under the influence of a division 
of the year into 3 seasons.^ As Nemetiales the 
Matres were ciivinities of the grove, as Campe-stres 
of the fields ; they were specially worshipped by 
women, whom they protected. They survive in 
folklore as the dames dlanrhes, as wise women, and 
as fairies, d'hoy are found in Roman Britain, once 
as the 3 Laniim, but whether of indigenous origin 
is uncertain ; in Ireland the conce])tion seems 
attested by the legend.s of 3 Brigits and 3 Morri- 
gans, and perhaps also in the legend of the 3 wives 
of the 3 Kings of Ireland who asked that that 
country should bear their names. Another triad 
is to be seen in the figure on a Pari.s altar of a 
woodman cutting down a tree,^ the branches of 
which are carried round to the next side of the 
altar, on which is a bull with 3 cranes ; the wood¬ 
man is the god Esus, who with Taranis and Teu- 
tates is mentioned by Lucan (i. 444), hut there is 
no evidence that these three ever fornnal a real 
triad of great gods among any branch of the Celts. 
A 3-headed or 3-faced god, perhaps Cernunnos, is 
fouzid repre.sented on several altars in France. In 
myth the number 3 is found in every form ; the 
siin-^ or vegetation-* hero Cuchulainn has hair of 
3 colours, he bathes in 3 baths, the heat from hi.s 
body melts the snow for 30 feet around him ; the 
3 bremishes of the women of Ulster arise from love 
of him ; he steals the 3 cows of Mider ; he i.s slain 
through the agency of the 3 sons and 3 daughters 
of (hilatin ; his body is buried under the 3 Hag- 
stones of Lugaid’s courtyai’d ; in one version his 
feats are numbered as 27. Medb, queen of the 
west, had 3 brothers, the white ones of Emain, 
and 2 sisters ; Gwydir is one of the 3 herds of 
Britain ; we hear also of 3 landless rnonarchs, 3 
holy clans, 3 astrologers ; Manannan is one of 3 
golden cordw'ainers of Britain ; he is reputed to 
have 3 legs, and banishes 3 men from fairy-land to 
the Irish court of Tara, to remain there for 3 reigns 
as a punishment for lying or injustice. The Fia-ns 
are numbered as 3000, divided into smaller bodies 
of 100, 50, and 9, under captains. 

The number 9 appears in the myth of Manannan, 
who is submerged by 9 waves but rise.s on the 
10th ; he has 9 daughters. Medb always needed 
9 chariots, and the doors of the palace in which 
Conaire was slain were 9. There are 9 porters 
at the 9 gates of Yspadaden Pencawr, in the story 
of Kulhwch and Olwen. Peredur vanquished the 
9 witches of Gloucester ; 9 maidens fed with their 
breath the fire beneath the cauldron of the Head of 

J J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celt*, Edinburgh, 


1911, p. 44. 

3 S. Reinach, RCel xviil. [1897] 264 ff. 

» J. Rhys. Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, p. 481 fl. 

4 MacOulloch, p. 139 f. 


Hades ; in the Irish story 9 sacred hazels grow 
over the well of wistlom. Niall has 9 hostages, 
Fedclni 9 h)rms or hearts, Forgall perliaps 9 tricks. 
In art >ve tind a god rej)resented with a riim to 
which are attached 9 symbols of IS shape. ‘ The 
number 7 is in comparison of little importance : 
the step of Arthur causes 7 years’ sterility ; Bres 
grows twice as fast as other children until he is 
7 ; for 7 years the magic birds of Khiannon charm 
Bran’s companions ; at 7 Ciichiilainn takes Con- 
chobar’s weapons and overcomes 3 champions ; he 
has 7 eye-pupil.s ; he also fouglit the waves for 7 
days ; there are 7 daughters of the sea, and one 
legend tells that a child set floating on the waves 
every 7 years keep.s them in their place. 'J’here 
are 7 or 8 Maine, and 8 ollicers of Arthur’s court, 
7 of whom serve under one. 

J^'or other numbers there is little evidence ; 
round the image of Cenn Cruaich were 12 others,'* 
hut this is an isolated case. For 13 days Nuada 
ro.sign.s his throne to Lug. More signiticant is the 
custom recorded of the Galati by Strai>o (xii. 5, 
[p. 667]), according to which 12 priest-kings were 
with 300 others concerned in the great assemblies 
held in the Drunemetum. The initiation of the 
Irish Fil6 lasted from 7 to 12 or even 20 years 
(Ca‘.sar, de Bell. Uall. vi. 14), The number 4 occurs 
in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen, from whose 
footsteps sprang 4 white trefoils, in the legend of 
the 4 dimples of Giichulainn, and in the 4 kisses of 
Oengus which turned into birds to haunt the 
youth of Erin. Mention is made in the story of 
Olwen of the 24 sons of Oustennin slain by their 
uncle, with whom may be comj[»ared 24 ladies 
released by Owein al> Urien.* Of larger numbers 
may bo mentioned the 3 x 50 islands to the west of 
Erin which occur in the story of Bran, the same 
number of queens who loved Ciichulaimi, and the 
300 years spent by Oisin in Elysium. 

Of the ritual so little is recorded that it is not 
surprising that numbers are not prominent ; it 
was, Izowover, customary to perform the dcasil, or 
ceremonial circumambulatioii, 3 times, and there 
are many traces of numbers as used in magic: 
thus 3 berries of one tree make a man young, 
while one lierry is an ezjuivalent of 9 whole meals. 
From the grave of Diancecht, the Irish god of 
medicine, grew 365 healing plants, doubtless one 
for each day of the year,* and Diodorus (v. 32) 
mentions a great quinquennial human sacrilice. 

6 . Teutonic.—Throughout Teutonic mythology 
and religion there are clear traces of the ini])ort- 
ance of 3 and its multiples, especially 9. There is 
some evidence for a (>elief in 9 worlds and 9 
heavens; to Valhalla are ascribed 540 doors, and 
Asgard is not merely divided into P2 or 13 splieres, 
but, according to ilonorius of Augustouunurn, 
appears to have consisted of 3 heavens with 9 
spheres each.® More unequivocal is the evidence 
regarding the gods : there was a distinct tendency 
to group the 3 chief ileities together ; Cmsar (vi. 
21) speaks of Sol, Luna, and Vulcanus as wor¬ 
shipped by the Germans ; Tacitus {Germ. 2) tells 
of the origin of the tribes of Ingcevones, Istzcvones, 
and Erminones from Manniis ; in the 3 names 
have been seen designations of Tins, or of Nerthus, 
Wodan, and Tins respectively. In Germ. 9 he 
speaks of the worship of Mercurius, Mars, and 
Hercules, in whom we are, no doubt, to see Wodan, 
Tiu.s, ami Thor respectively. The heathen Saxons, 
when required to abjure their gods in a.d. 776, 

1 8. Reinach, Bromea figures de la Gauie romaine, Paris, 
1900, p. 33. 

a J. Loth, RCel xxv. [1904] 157. 

8 Rhys, p. 491 f., seea In them the 24 hours of the day. 

4 Ko at U>e Daphnephoria 306 purple ribandg signified the 
days of tlie year (Proclus, ap. Phot. Bibl. p, 321). 

» Of. K. Weinhold, Die myatisehe Jfeunzahl bet den Deutachen, 
p. 62 f. 
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Abjured Thutier, Woden, and Saxnot, the last 
l>eing the Saxon ajtpellation of Tius. At Upsala 
Adam of liremen (iv. 1*7) tells of the worship of 
Thor, Odin, and Kreyr, the etinivalent there of 
Tins. Utlu r triads are also known, hut doubtless 
are less primitive—those of Odin and his two 
brotliers, Veli and V'e, of Odin, Htenir, and Loki, 
and of liar, .Jafnliar, and 'I'hridi. 'Die last eoni- 
binarion, the final nujinber of which lias been 
(nxnjiunal with the Vedic 'Frita, is late, and douht- 
les‘^ not uninflneneed liy the iloetrine of the 
ti inity.’ More primitive are the II Norns and the 
3 .iwan-rnaidmis ; and the Valkyries sometimes j;o 
in threes. 'I'lie stonCvS on widen Loki is bound to 
undergo the penalty of slayin;^ Uahler are also 3. 

Whil(5 there is no set of 9 re<-orded for the hi;^di 
^^o<ls, lesser divinities are not randy thus j^rouped : 
there are 9 daui^hters of A(;oir, 9 motlnsrs of 
lleimdall, 9 dauf^hters of Odin; the Beouuilf (ruR) 
ment-ions 9 sea-monsters, and 9 is a frequent 
number of si)irits of various kinds—ghosts, elves, 
and 80 forth. 'I'he Valkyries are sometimes 9 ; 
tiiey consort with imm for 7 years, probably a later 
variant of the 9 years wbieh tlie swan-maidens 
may sjfend with men. Vor 9 days men remain 
werwolves, and leave the skin on the lUth <lay, 
according to the VolsinKja Sif<ja (8) ; other accounts 
make the condition last 3, 7, or 9 years. 'I’yrr’s 
wife has 9<i0 heads, and the sun wdioel seems to 
have biM'n thought of as having 9 spokes.After 
slaying the sei jient in the last battle of the goils, 
'J'hor got!S 9stej)s before he dies. 

TJie numlier 12 for the gods is not fouml before 
the late I'idda, where it occurs in the II[indiaUeAl 
(30).“ The (r]jlfa(jin'nin(j (14) speaks of 12 .seats for 
the gods with one for the All-father. 'Fhe Norns 
also appear later as 12, tln^ Valkyries as 13 or 27. 
The 12 knights and 12 nuns i>f Kreii/.burg^ seem 
to be based on the doctrine of 12 gods. 'I'he 
number 12 occurs in other connexions: Mimir has 
12 workers under him ; lieroes are ascribed the 
strength of 12 men. 

For the ritual there is the important evidence of 
Thictmar of Merseburg, v ho (i. 9) gives an account 
of New Year .sacrifice at Ledra in Denmark, at 
which every 9 year.s 99 men, horses, <logs, and 
cocks were oll'ered, and of Adam of liriuucn, who 
(iv, 27) describes a .spring festival held every 9 
years at IJjisala, in which 9 of each male kind 
w'cro oll’ered. It is possible in each case, but mit 
record(!d, that the sacrifice lasted 9 days. 'Pbe 
Ymjlinrfa Saga (29) tells of the Swedish king Ann 
or Ani who ofl’ered his 9 sons, one every 9 years, to 
Odin to secure long life ; the jieople juevented his 
oll’ering a 10th son, so that- the king died. We 
hear also of the use of cakes of 9 constituents in 
the ritual. 'Fhe name of a child was given on the 
9th day after birth, when it became a subject of 
wergcld {Le.x Sal. xxiv. 4, xli. 10). After death the 
souls returned on the 3rd or 9th day, and feasts for 
t he dead seem to have been held on the 3rd, 6th, 
or 9th day after death ; sjiirits rove about at the 
3r<l, 9th, or 12th hour. 

Diseases are numbered variously as 3, 9, 70, 72, 
77, ami 99. Plants used against them are often 
counted as 9, while a .single jdant is stated to have 
9-foId strength. 'I'he number 9 repeatedly occurs 
in magic and divination, often besiite 3. It figures 
also in the ordeal, where 9 ® j)loughshares are used 
as the test, and appears in many prescri]^tions of 
law, as in the numbers 9 and 12 for witnesses 
1 W. Golther, Gertnanixche Mi/thologir., Leipziff, 189,'), p. S.'SS. 

3 In Hun spells the iiuinbtT 9 is very often tuunil in l)Oth Ten- 
tonic and Celtic records ; see GU'-K pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, 
London, 1913, i. 1.5^, 172, 201, 271, 278. 

» Golther, p. 199 f. 

■* lloklon, p. 25 t. This may be Slavic in origin. 

^ In late Indian use the number 7 is normal; in Ir&n 6 and 33 
ordeals are known; for 9 cf. the years of punishment of an oath- 
breaker in Hesiod, Theog. 801. 


and judges. In all these case.s traces of tlie sub- 
.stitution of 7 for 9 under (diri.stian influence are 
found. 

7- Slavic. —In the scanty records of Slavic 
religion anti in the mythology there are clear signs 
of preference for the numbers 3 and 9, 7 being 
due to Cliri.stian inHut ..ce. Among the ancient 
I’ru.ssians, at their chief .sacred j)lace, Homove, in 
the niches of the .sacred oak were pl.accd images of 
the 3 chief gods, of whom Perktiiios, the thunder- 
god, was the most important.* Other evidence 
sptuiks of 3, 9, or 27 Pehrkoni as Lithuanian 
deities. With the last number may be compared 
tlie 27 lands or 30 kingdoms which occur often in 
lliissian folk-tales.“ 'I’he Serbian hero Balatchko, 
like the Celtic ('crnurinos, is believed to have had 
3 heatls, and the same account is given of Pegam 
of Carniob'L. The Russian folk-hero, Fjodor 
'I'ugatin, watclies for 3 days without sleeping 12 
mare.s belonging to an old w'oman ; he accom¬ 
plishes this task with the aid of 3 grateful beasts, 
and is rewarded by tl>e gift of a foal whicli grows 
»i}» in 3 days. Another .story tells of Ivan, the 
cow son, wlio by the aid of 12 smiths compels a 
dragon, who has sons with 3, 8. ami 9 heads, to 
di.--gorge his two brothers whom in tlu; sliapo of a 
sow she had swallowed. 'I'he numh(u* 12 occurs 
frequently in other folk-talcs in conjunction with 
3 and 9. Among the Letts the coMcej)tion of the 
l^arca: is not found us a trinity ; a late legend 
r(‘ported in 1839 tells of 7 goddesses, of whom 3 sjiin 
tlu! life of men, the fourth tells tales to diveu t the 
spinner.s and sliorten the duration of life, the fifth 
exhorts to imhislry, the sixth <!ut.s the thread.?, 
and the sevcntli washes the garment ami gives it 
to the most high god, and it becomes tlie man’s 
\vinding-sheet.“ 'I’he Bulgarian Samodevy have 
atlinities with both the 3 Fates and the 3 swan- 
maidens. 

8. Signification of numbers. The evidence cited 
shows tdcarly that 3 ami 9 arc Aryan numbers, and 
suggests that they had delinito .sacired assoeiations 
before the development of the dillercnt branches 
of tlie family, though it is possible that the develo].)- 
ment of the sacred character of the numbers is 
later and independent. 'I’lie explanation of tlie 
choice of these numbers is doubtful. 'The most 
p()]mlar theory afipears to be tliat whicli derives 
the use from reckoning of time by woek.s of 9 day.s, 
3 of which make up, witli 3 egtagommai, a full 
synodic month. Husirig,** who takc.s this view, 
explains the choice of a week of 9 days as due to 
the etlect of the 3 epagornenai wliicli led to the 
<livision of the visible pha-ses of the moon by 3, 
with the result of 3 weeks of 3x3 days. Tlie 
oxistmice of this week as a division of time derived 
from ob.servation of the moon is open to .seriou.s 
doubt; it i.s supjiosed to be suiijiorted by the 
Latin nundinw, but that v'eek was one of 8 days 
only, the reckoning involved in the term nundince 
being due to the fact that the Romans reckoned 
inclusively the date of the market-day from the 
previous market-day; moreover, the Romans 
carried on the system of reckoning without regard 
to tJie fact that it never did coincide with the 
movements of the moon. Rhys,® who accepts for 
the Celts a week of 9 nights and 8 days, which he 
compares with the nundinal, though we have no 
evidence that the nundinm were ever so conceived, 
admits that such a week lias no reference to the 
moon. For other Aryan peoples there is no evi¬ 
dence® in favour of the 9-(lay week except what is 
deduced from its appearance in religion and custom 

1 J. Orimni, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Oxford, 
1882-88, i. 171 ff. 

a A. N. Afarmsajew, Rmaische Volksmarchen, Germ. tr. by 
Anna Meyer, Vienna, 1006, no. 39. 

8 Grimm, i. 416, n. 51. * P. 20. B p. geoff. 

8 For Greece Bee Gruppe, p. 040. 
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as a period of soleiiniity, and this use need not, of 
course, he in any way connected with a reckonin'^ 
of time. Ti()kle)i ’ holds that tln^ origin of the use 
is to he traced to the fact that, tlie j>eriod fi<nu the 
last quarter of the moon to the ai>i>earan(‘e of the 
first sickle of the new moon is 9 uaya; it would 
be conveniimt to reckon from the last quarter in 
order to jiredict the appearance of the new moon, 
which it would he dillicult to ob.serve if the sky 
was ohs(!ured. He su])ports this view ]»y the fact 
that the word ‘nine’ {Skr. ndvnn) may be con¬ 
nected with ‘new’ (Skr. ndra), and that in mapic 
practices it is common to count backwards from 
9 to 1—which has (iertain analof^ues in fhe (Jreek 
and Jtoman calendars. Moreover, in many myths 
a decided issue is arrived at with the 9th or 10th 
day, 10 bein^ a variant reckoninf; of the ]>eriod in 
question. Tlie pounds ad<luced are clearly far 
from strong, nnd it is in this view hardly sufiiciently 
recogmized that the number 9 is constantly used 
in places where 3 is also used : a gooti example of 
this is the Vedic re(!ogni( ion of 9 worlds, which i.s 
chiarly based on the assigiimont to each of the 3 of 
3 divisions. In this stuise it may safely be said 
that many nines are merely developments of 
primitive threes, and the problem reduces itself to 
the origin of the sanctity of 3. This is hardly to 
be traced to a reduction from the number 1‘2, or to 
the 3 cprif/otnenni, or, as suggested by HbkJen for 
stori<?s of the Trita typo, tlie full moon, waning 
half-moon, and last visible moon jihase, but may 
rather owe its importance to the bict that it is in 
the Aryan languages whiiOi distinguish a dual the 
first exjiression of plurality ; this may bo enough 
to explain its prominem^e in all forms of religions 
a7id secular life. 

'I'lie nunilter 7 has <*crtainly in many cases in 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic myth super.scded an 
older 9, nor is it reasonable to doubt that this is 
directly due to the inlhicncc of the .Jewish and, 
later, Christian week ; t here is clear evidenc.i' that 
in the Ist eenl. U.C. at latest there had sprung up 
in Rome t he use of a week in which the names of 
the days w'ere given according to the planets,and 
the fact that the days of tlie week in Teutonic 
mythology are heathen names suggests that tlic 
7-day week was receivoil before ( ■hristiauity. Hut 
the tlieory that 7 is due to Hahyloiiian influence— 
apart from the fact that the 7-day week is not 
prov'ed for Hahylon—is open to t)ie serious ob- 
ection that 7 is a favourite number in the 
Hgveda, and that it must therefore he assumed 
that this number was borrowed at a veiy early 
leriod by tlie Vedic Indians from a Semitic souri^e ; 
mt this is improbable in the absence of any other 
<dear indicat ion of Semitic influence on the Kigveda. 
Hiising and Hdklen agree in .seiung in the 7-day 
week a week based on the jihases of the moon, 
making up a month of 4 weeks+ 2 days, in the 
view of the former, while, in the opinion of tlic 
latter, the origin of the choice of 7 is that, Avhen 
the period of 9 days takes the place of the last 
quarter, the remaining part of the month naturally 
falls into 3 sets of 7 days. Neither exjilanation 
is convincing, and, as the Vedic Indians did not 
know the 7 jilanets,^ and, though tliey knew 7 r-yis, 
these were not stars in the Kigveda period, the 
question of the origin of the sacred character of 7 
must probably remain unsettled. 

I'he numbers 12 and possibly 7, if taken as 6 -f 1, 
are usually asc.iihed to Babylonian influence, and 
brought into conjunction with the sexagesimal 
reckoning which is indicated by the forms of the 
numbers for 11, 12, and 70 in Gothic, and of which 
traces are seen in the Latin use of acxttginta and 

1 P 84 ff ^ Oruppe, p. f)C0 ff. 

* a’ B. Keith. JR AS, 1911, pp. 794-800 ; cf. E. Meyer, Ge$eh. 
dea Altertums, Stuttgart, 1913, i. ii. 688, 878. 


.stiscenti ofi indefinite numbers;* in the sliip eata 
logiu* in tlie Iliad numbers like 1‘2, 6((, ami 90 arc 
found ; 12 is {uominent iu Odys.scus’s n<iveiituie>, 
ami 300 as a iouikI mimhcr appears in the tot.al <4 
Eumaios’s swine. Hut too mucli stress must mU 
he laid on this evidence,; 12 is found in tlie KigvtHia 
in connexion with tiic meiiths of the year, and 
this is most jirohalOy the significance of the 12 
dditya/i of the lirdhvirnias. Hy far the most 
jdausihle explanation of 12 is il.s’ connexion with 
the months, and of (lie sexagesimal system the 
300 days of the year, also Higvedic, and there is 
no ground to ascril>e eit licr 12 or 30U in the Kigveda 
to Semitic origin.- Other tlieories of the origin of 
12 are the 12 cpaqumoati addect to make u}* a year 
of 3r>4 days to 300, itself jaohahly a late conception 
derived from the 12 moiitlis, or the 12 signs of the 
zodiac, which are clearly (piite late. Hdklen, 
however, insists that the 12 are moon phases, tliat 
tlie idea goes hack to neolithic times, hut was 
probably developed hy the Babyloniiins, who trans¬ 
ferred it into a solar method'of reckoning. He 
supports his theory hy insisting that it oilers the 
best exydanation of tiie unlucky character of 13, 
which, however, if early, as is most imjirohahle,* 
can equally well lie oxplaiiiiid hy the unsettled 
character of the 13th month seen already in the 
Kigveda (I. xxv. 8), and of its fri'qnent alternation 
with 1‘2. the alternation of 12 with 14, with 16, with 
24—ihe Jihases being counted as double, and the 
full moon being omit ted—with 27, and with 40 {i.e. 
30-f 10). He also lii rives the nnmher of months, 
or epayonirmfi, and the tigures of the zodiac fixim 
tliis source. Hut all thesis hy|)othescs lai^k solid 
grounds; tin? only clearly lunar number is 27 in 
the case of the Imlian naksatras, wliich may be 
Semitic in origin, hut are uot found in the Kigi'eda. 

LiTEHATiiRE.— Thc following arc* (he more important of recent 
works on iiumtK*rs in Aryan religion: E. W. Hopkins, ‘ The 
Holy MuinberM of the lligvecla,’ (Jnnilal Studies, lioston, 1894, 
pp. 141 -159; H. d’Arbois de Jnbainville, ' bes Nombres trois 
<.t neiif. Hept rt oin<|uantc, dans la litti; rati ire hom(^ri<)ij(> et ohez 
les Ccltcs,' RTJ’ xiii. [18981 ‘J89 L'i»8 ; H. Diels, Sit/plliniache 
/Hatter, Berlin, 1899; E. Wolfflin, Arc/iin fur inteiaischt 
l>ea'ikinfraf}/i/e n-ud Gra^nmatih, Leipzig, 1884-1909, ix. 177 IT., 
33311. ; W. H. Roseber, ‘Die Sioben uiid Nciinzubl itn Kultus 
nnd MyUien dor (irn oben,’ AS(> xxiv. (1904J, * Lie Tessarakon- 
taden nnd TesHttrakofiladeidcbrcn der Griecben nnd andcrer 
Volker,' lieric/ite der p/tU.Jiist. IvCanse der kthiigl. mr.hs^ Gesell- 
scintft der WiMeiischa/ten, Ixi. [19091; K. Weinhold, Die 
W!/di»che NeunznlU bei den Detitse/ie.n, Berlin, 1897; W. 
Schultz, ‘ (teaelzc der Zalilmvor-schieliung iiu Mythen nnd in 
mythenhaltigcn llberlic'ferung,’ Mitteihnnjen der anthrupolo- 
(jitichen (iettedLueha^ft in U’vVu, xxx. (l!» 0 (i|; E. Siccke, //.'y-Jaff* 
der Mondgvtt, Leipzig, 1908; G. Hiising, J>ic irunisehe Ober- 
iirferuiijl nnd das an'sebe Systein, do. 1909; E. Bbklen, Die 
' IJnffliickszahl' Dreize/ni wnd Hire niytluscJie /{edcututui, do. 
1913; H. Hirt, Die hidoj/ennunni, Strassbnrg, 19o7, pp. 
.')3.k 5;{9 ; H. Usener, lihe.in. Musennt, Iviii. [lOOIJJ 1 IT., 101 ff., 

A. H. Kkith. 

NUMBERS (Sttnitic). — i. Scope of term 
‘ Semitic.’—in his Verylrirhcitde. llramiikalik der 
seniitisrhen Sjtrachcn (Berlin, 1898) 11. Zimmern 
exhibits live coinjiarative lists of the numbers 1-10 
(jj. 179), in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Etliiopic, all of which show marked similarity, 
Tlie first three of these may be considered as 
falling within the .scope of tliis article. He further 
presents the oldest forms of tlie names of these 
rmmhers, now reduced to a single list (p. 181), and 
finds that EgyjiLian shows analogy to this in re- 
sjiect of the numbers 2, G, 7, H, and 9, but that 
1, 3, 4, 5, and 10 are altogether dillerent. On 
philological grounds, therefore, we shouhl he justi¬ 
fied in leaving Egyptian in a neutral jiosition, the 
difference taung equal to the agriiemcnt. (f. A. 
Barton (A kikrich of Semitir Oriyiri.s, New York, 
1902, p. 170; cf. Eiii iii. 3434) clas-ses the Hamito- 
Semitic sj'stem of number as one, being decimal or 

1 H. Hirt, Die Jndoqerrnanrn, p. 535ff. 

3 Macdonell and Keith, ii. 128 f. 

* Keith, JRAS, 191b, pp. 350-366. 
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quintal, in oppoftition to the sexa^jesiinaJ system 
of the earlier Ila by Ionian a. Coni{)arison of the 
system of si^^ns used to express numbers also re¬ 
veals a corisideralde decree of likeness between 
Egyptian and Aramaic notation. We may add to 
the latter Hebrew,^ since tliere are grounds for 
believirif^ that .signs were in use among the 
Hebrews, although, it is true, their Scriptures 
re[)rodu(e numbers only by words. The ostraka 
di.scovored at Samaria show signs and words in 
combination, the ninth and tenth years being spelt 
in full, and two others, apparently the eleventh 
and the thirteenth, always expre.s.sed by figures 
(D. G. Lyon, in the Harvard Theolofficnl Review, 
iv. [1911] 13<S). S. K. Driver remarks that, on the 
supposition that their numbers were not M'ritten 
in full, but (ixpressed by symbols, ‘the ancient 
Hebrews, it is reasonable to BU[)[)ose, would have 
adoi)ted a system similar to that in use amongst 
their neighbours, found equally in I’hcenician, 
I*almyrene, Nabatman, and Old Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tions, and used also in Syriac’ {Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Rooks of SamneR, Oxford, 
1913, p. 97, n. 2). We shall Hub.sequently note the 
leading foature.s in this notation by means of 
symbols, which was cvirrent among the W. 
Semitic peof)les who made u.se of tlie decimal (or 
quintal) system of numeration. But in the hist 
place it is necessary to look more <doscly at the 
sexagesimal system of Babylonia (K. Semitic, it 
may be t.ermed), which at all times had a good 
claim to be regarded as decimal also,^ and which 
in the course of centuries came to be closely 
approximated to the purely decimal system of 
adjacenf. lands to the we.st and south. 

2 . Babylono-Assyrian (or E. Semitic) notation. 
—A flood of light has been cast on the earlier 
stages of the science of numbers by the iliscoveries 
at Nippur, the results of which, in so far as they 
are ndevant to our purpose, have been set forth 
by H. V, Ililprecht (The Babt/lovian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsyivavia, Phila<lclphia, 
1906, vol. XX. pt. 1. chs. ii. and iii.) in a treatise to 
which every student of the subject acknowledges 
his indebtedness,* To deal only with the ‘mathe¬ 
matical ’ tablets, excluding the ‘metrological ’ (ch. 
iii.)—they show for the most part a scries of 
multiidication and division tables, symbolically re- 
pre.sented. Such terms as are nece.s.sary to Hu{>ple- 
nient the symbols are derived from the Sumerian 
language, which suggests that the whole numerical 
system was derived from the older civilization of 
Sumer and Akkad. It may, indeed, be allirmed 
that the 8cxagesimal-<lecimal system of the Semitic 
Babylonians is in reality Sumerian. The list of 
these Uu'ins as given by flil})r(>cht (p. 23) includes ; 

A-D(T (-X), ‘times': A-AN, renderiii" a number dis¬ 
tributive; lOI-OAL ( — ‘denominator,’use*] to express a trac¬ 
tion); LAL ‘minus'; SI-A ( = ‘plus'; IB-I)I, 

‘square’; and BA-DI-E, ‘cube.’ 

The lists of mult iplication tables actually known 
to Ililprecht from the Temple Sebool and Temple 
Library of Nippur number from 44 to 46, All the 
integers from 1 to 9 are used as a basis, with the 
exception of 7, i.e. all the numbers which are 
divisors of 60 or its powers. Generalizing, it is 
found that the tables range from 2x1 to 180,000 
X 1, and that they are all related to 60*, or 3600’^ 
which is 12,960,000. In the sexagesimal system 
the numbers 60, 600, and 3(500 hear special names, 
viz. soss, nh', and Sar, corresponding to units, 
tens, and hundreds among ourselves, or, more 
accurately, to tens, Imudreds, and thousands. 

1 Josephus (Ant. I. viii. 2) credits Abram with havini; com- 
muuieuted arithmetic to the E^vptians. 

3 A. Jeremias (The OT in the lAg/it of the Ancient East, 
Loudon, 1911, 1. 63) holds that both 83 stems are of pre-historic 
oritfiii. 

s See the remarks of T. O. Pinches, in Ililprecht Anniversary 
Volume, IjeipElg, 1909, p. 77. 


The symbols employed for the units are upright 
w’edges (J), combined in such a way as immedi¬ 
ately to suggest the number for whicli they stand. 
Tens and multiples of 10 are represented by 
oblique wedges or ‘crotchets ’ (< ) up to 50. With 
the soss (69) tlie upright wedge used for absolute 
units is renewed, each wedge standing for a 
multiple of 60. The value to be attached is deter- 
miiieu by the po.sitir)n of the upright wedge.s re¬ 
latively to the smaller numbers, i.e. tens and units, 
following them. Intermediate tens are repre¬ 
sented by a combination of upright and oblique 
wedges— e.g., [<=70; TT«=140. The n^r has, as 
a rule, its own symbol (E), and likewise the &ar 
CC^), altliough tlie oblique wedge alone, by virtue 
of its position in the scale, can do duty for 600, 
and the ufiright wedge alone for 3600, and the 
series can be continued indefinitely, thus : 

T < T < T < T < T 

12 ,960,000 2,100,000 210,000 30,000 3000 600 60 10 1 
As an example of how the system works out,^ the 
following (Ililprecht, no. 16, 1. 24 rev.) may be 
given : 

<TK« A-DU (= X) <TT«< = 

i.e. 1 Ti^r 4-2 «<>»/»-) 3 tens x do. lijC nar + 1 nAr+5 soss, or, by 
thf! al)ove series: 

12 soss 

i.e. 600-) 2xOO-»-30 xdo.=2 x 21(),0()() + 3 x 30,OOO-h6 x 

:«)(K)-t-lx600 +-6x60 

(i.e. 71)0 xdo.) 

i.e. 662,600 =662,600. 

Owing to the absence of the ‘ zero ’ in the Baby¬ 
lonian system, there is, a(!eording to our idea, an 
clement of ambiguity present. It is diflieult to 
know w’hether absolute units or ms^-units are 
dealt with, and it is only by reference to the 
context (as in the above examjile) that the truth 
can be ascertained. I'he ambiguity is not found 
in later texts, where the .90fir.f symbol never torini- 
nates a number and the rule as slated above is 
strictly adhered <-o. In early texts, however, the 
soss is found at the end, even in numliers relatively 
small. Thus, A. Po(ihel (Historiced Texts, I’hila- 
delphia, 1914, p. 19(), n. 1 ; cf. j»lates xx., xxi.) 
gives 5700 = 3()0U -I- 3 x 600 -f- 5 x 60. I'lie soss in this 
instance is indicated by a horizontal instead of a 
vertical wedge. On the same tablet (no. 34) can 
be seen the <*,ireles and Kemi-ellii)ses out of which 
the conventional w'edges arose. The n^.r is com¬ 
posed of a liorizontal w’edge follow'ed by a semi¬ 
ellipse, and the tens are comj)lete circles. 

A. T. (’lay (The Babylonian Expedition of (he ITniv. of Penn., 
sor. A, xiv. fl9(i6] 16 f.) informs us Hint ‘in the jae-Sarffonic 
])eriod, when the circle find the value ten, and the Hemi- 
elliptical im+aension stood for one, it is ver.v likely that the 
upjier end of the hIvIuh was round ; and that it waa uwed to 
make the nuineruls. The circle waa made by pressin^f the 
HtyluH perpendicularly into the soft clay ; and the semi-ellipticxil 
by leaning it lengthwise, as in writing.’ 

An interesting number given by Poehel in the 
tablet referred to is 5804 (col. 20, 10), Avhich is 
made up of 6000—(2x604-104-6). That is, the 
I.1AL sign (= -) is enqiloyt'd, covering 2 n^.rs, 
1 ten, and 6 unit.s. As a rule the LAL ha.s a much 
more re.stric.te<l use than this, entering into the 
nnmlMir 19 princijially ; 19 is 20 LAL 1, which, 
appearing in onr type as ‘21 - LAL, is apt to be 
mistaken for 20—another evidence, as it seems, of 
the disadvjintage arising from the want of ‘ zero.’* 
It should be noted that in lists where w'e make the 
entry ‘0,’ as an alternative to leaving blank, the 
Babylonians in some cases make use of the sign ul, 
meaning ‘not,’ ‘nothing.’ 

It will readily be seen that the Babylonians (or 
rather the Sumerians), by employing the soss (00) 

1 It is unsuccessfully ap+4ied by D. W. Myhrman in The 
Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Penn., ser. A, vol. iii. 
[19101 pt. i. p. 68 , n. 2. In this instance the true sign of n6r is 
givfii, as can be proved by means of three partial totals in the 
body of the text. 

bn this point see O. H. W, Johns. Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents. Cambridge, 1898-1901, ii. 190. 
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as a secondary unit, obviated in a measure the 
difficulty, real to them as to other mationa of 
antiquity, arising from fractions. Fractions, and 
synihols denoting fractions, were certainly in use,' 
but chicdly in metrological series, wliere they had 
reference to higher and to standard unit.s, of which 
they formed an exact part. For this reason they 
have a claim to be regarded as integral.® In 
dealing A\itli fractions of a Sat', c.tj., the Baby¬ 
lonians expressed these hy integers, as may be 
seen in the highly interesting tablet translated by 
Ililpreeht ® and submitted to competent American 
and European mathematicians for solution of the 
prt)blem attacdiing to it. The difficulty still re¬ 
mains, but liilnrecht himself .seems really to have 
reached the solution by bringing what appear to 
be integers into fractional relation to the Sar. 
Thus, 7‘20 standing ofiposite 125 would .seem to 
denote that the latter number consists of 2 sosa 
and 5 over. In relation to the &ar this 5 is 
= notation, expicssed in the tablet, 

however, by 720. What is written pre.sents a 
grave difficulty, but the speecli of teachers and 
l)npils may have made everything quite clear. 
All the ta\)let.s of this class appear to l>e of the 
nature of ready-reckoners. 

, Tlie question arises. Why was 60 chosen as a 
basal unit? Its use in a.stron()my is aj)parent, but 
which is ‘earlier’ and which ‘later’ cannot bo 
determined.^ According to S. Langdon {Lectures 
on Babylonia and Palestine, Paris, 1006, p. 70), 
the sexagesimal system is probably ba.se<l on the 
fact that in the human form there were about GO 
finger-bread tins from the nose to the tinger.s. We 
have already indicated the j>ractical value of 
select ing a number which is divisible by the first 
quintette of units: it saved the complication 
arising from fractions. This would be still more 
true of 60^, or 12,060,000, tlie number underlying 
all the known tables of multiplication and division. 
The re.snlts thereby gained, which donbthi.s 8 were 
committed to memory, formed so many points 
d'appui, and from the known the unknown could 
be reached. Intermediate primary numbers could 
be dealt with by aid of the recognized tables 
of composite numbers, standing in obvious re¬ 
lationship to tlie sexagesimal unit or sy.stem. 
Thus 31® was calculated from HO® (.a member of the 
Ob'* series), by means of the binomial theorem, 
which llil[)reeht maintains mu.st have been known 
to the Babylonians in some form or other.® There 
is, indeed, another u.se underlying the number 60 ^, 
but this can be more appropriately discu.s.sed under 
the heading of ‘ Sacred numbers’ (see below, 5 ). 

When we come to study the numerical .system 
of the cla.s.sical jieriod of Babylono-Assyrian lil,ma¬ 
ture, which include.s the annals of the great kings, 
wetind that the reckoning hySnrs and nh's has given 
place to the decimal .syst em, the.vo^.? remaining as a 
kind of relic of antiquity. In ’figlath-I'ilcser i.’.s 
Annfds (c. IKK) B.C.) 4000 is written as 4 followed by 
the sign for ‘thousand’ (, lirnu), while 60 and 
120 continue as 1 Sn-Sl, 2 Su-Si {soss). In the Annals 
of Asui-na.sir-i)al III. (885-860 B.C.) 260 is written 
as 2 followed by the .sign for ‘ hundred’ (V, nteat) 
-t-1 Su-Si (s-o.s-.s') (col. i. 64). The number deported 
fiom Samaria (7‘22 B.C.) is given as 27,‘200, made up 

1 E.O., i, i, it. ftUfl it, all with special sifrns. In adililmn lliere 
were two regular series formed from the ordinalstT. O. I’ioclies, 
Outline e/ AKxyrian Grammar, London, BUO, p. 18). j( lield an 
exceptional piwition. with properties resemhlitig an integer, in 
both Kg^ptla^l and Sumerian (A. Erman, lAfr m Ancient 
Egypt, Lug. tr., London, 18»4, p. 365 ; 11. V. Uilprccht, Dab. 
Exped. XX. pt. i. p. 2.5), . 

Of. S aiKi 6 pem:e in relation to a slnlling:. Tlie coins each 
in their degree are integral, and yet each is a fractional part of 
the higlier meml^erin the series. 

3 Dab. Kxped. xx. pt. i. p. 28, , . „ 

‘A. Jereinias, Das Alter der babylomschen Astronomies, 
Leipzig, 1P09, p. 67. 

6 £ah. Kxped. xx. pt. i. p. 24 n. 


of 27 tliou.'innd-f 2 hundretl -) 60-f-30. Out of the 46 
strong cities round .Jerusalem Sennacherib brought 
away 200,150 men, exj)ressed hy JJ T— <y— ] ( = 2 

X KM) X 1000+ 1 X 100 + 50). 

Ordinal numbers are readily distingtii.shed by the 
ndditit)!! of the sign {kati, kdin) to the cardinals. 
The names of the ordinals 3-14 are found spelt 
out at length in one of the Tell el-Ainarna tablets 
(Brit. Mus. no. 82). which was evidently prepared 
for educational purposes'—an instnietive in.stance 
of how the names oi nnmber.s are recovered. F’ven 
yet there are gaps left, as an examination of any 
grammar will diselostp'® 'I'lie degree of similarity 
between the E. and W. Semit ic names for numbers, 
and the gramnuitii'al laws governii\g them, can be 
ascertaine<l by reference to 11. Ziminern'.s Verylcich- 
endc Gramnuitik, already (pu)ted. The A.^'syrian 
word for ‘ tbou.sand ’ {limit) is the only noteworthy 
exception, .standing as it doe.H without any analogous 
form in W. Semilie. ’I'he word there employed 
{’alftf, 'Hef) has lately given rise to much discus¬ 
sion through the attempt made hy W. M. l-'liudcrs 
I’etrie ( AV;.svo7v7m;,v inEinai, Jjondou, 11)06, p. 26811’.) 
to reduce the numhers of the children of Israel, on 
the strengt h of the simihirity het\ve,en the words 
for ‘thousand’ and ‘family’ or ‘Hept.'“ The 
Sumerian names of the numbers 1-9 will be found 
in h'. 1 )elitz.scli, A.9st/risc/(c Lcsesiurkc*, Leipzig, 
190U, p. Ill n. 

3 . Aramaic notation. — I'he otlier system of 
notation with which we are here concerned is the 
VV, Semitic, which >ve shall call hy the specilic 
term ‘ Aramaic.’ It may ho linked to tlie Bahylono- 
As.syrian through tlm nexus allorded hy the 
‘ Aiainaic endorsements’^ found on business tablets. 
According to d. 11. Stevenson (A.s.vyrfojj. and Baby- 
lottion Contiua-ts, Mew York, 1902, )». 27), the signs 
found in the inscriptions of the Britisli Museum 
tablets examined by him are: 

I:=i. II = 2 , 111 --: 3 . II III- 5 , X=6, III 111 = 6, IX-6. 
I 111 111 = 7 . IIX =7; W=40. 

I'he jioint calling for attention in this table is the 
alternative sign introduced at the quintal stage. 
The series can now’ he snpjileniented hy t he recent ly- 
di.scovered Elephantine papyri,® a system es.senti- 
ally the same as the above. Tiie units 1-9 are 
groujied in threes, tlio last to the left being 
lengthened below, or ])luced obliijm'ly, as a rule. 
This indicates that it is tlie linal unit, 'riie .series 
may be illustrated by the following numhers with 
their .symbols : 

\III-4; |l III 111=8; ^-30 >, = 20; 

-40; :,-',-.,=60; >,>,>, =00 ; i^ = 100; -^||-200; ; 

= 1000 (also wriU.ni r]7 ~ .10,000. 

Example :« |l III ^ 5,2,^ ^|l III 1-57,5. 

In the Elejihantinc jiajiyri the signs are some¬ 
times followed hy tlie names, to gii’e exaetnoas ; 
m \III ( 4 , four) (Pap, 28, 4 ). 

nnu) irt (n ||| (O, Lc. six) (Pap. 83, 3).7 

If tliese tw'o systems, as found in the ‘ Aramaic 
tmdorsemcnt.s ’ and in the Elephantine papyri, are 
eomiiared with tlmsein use among the N. Semitic 

1 C. Bozolil, Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1803, pp. xxJv, 
xxxix. 

'•! See PinehoH, Annyr. Gram., p. 16; .JoIhim, ii. 186ff. 

3 A 11. M'Neile, 77j,r Book, of yi'arodTo-* (Wenl niinsler (!oinm.), 
London, 1008, ji. 7.5 ; A. 11. 8. Kennedv, Bevi/irus and Entribers 
{t'enfnry Difde), Ediidnirgh, 1010, )». 180 IT. ; cf. .1. L. McC/'iirdy, 
History, 1‘rophecy, and. the Monuments, New York, I8‘,i6, ii. 102. 

Gt. A. T. f’liiy, ‘ Arainaif; Indor.ietiieiils in the IloeuniontB of 
the MiiraAii SoriB.’ OT a.nd Seniitir. Studies in Memory of 
William Ilainey Harper, Chicago, 1008, i. ->7 :i24. 

5 E. Siwhaii, Ararnaisrhe /‘ajiyriis und Osiritka nits Elephan* 
tine, Leipzig, 1911, i.. lOK; cf. A. 11. Sayee and A. E. Cowley, 
Ariitnnir Papyri discovered at Assuan, l.ondnn, 1906, p. 16; 
A. L'ngnad, AramtHsche I’apyrus aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 
1911, passim. 

« Ungnod, p. 85. 7 Jb. pp. 46, .52. 
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peonies,' the difleronce^^ will Ik; found to Ik; vury 
slij^lit, Kveri tlie I'-^ypt ian systoni is not unlike.* 

'I'he so-callefl Alexandrian system, aceordinj' to 
which numhers /iic (■i)in[)Ounded hy means of the 
letters r)f (he alphahet—a system in f.:<;neral u.se 
about the time of Christ, and still to be se.en in 
the Hebrew Hible—is here left out of account., as 
havin^^ entercsl into Semitic use from an extraneous 
(probably Ci(;ek) source,“ and as bein^ common 
projierty among so many nations and ])eo])leH of 
antiquity. 'I’he system is one very aj>t to leail 
to (;orrui)tion in numberH relating to foreign 
matters.'* 

4. Semitic numbers in general. — It can be 
gathered bot h from the languag<> of numbers and 
from the symbols employed to rcipiesent. them that, 
in theory at least, no uj)per limit is to lx; assiLoied 
to Semitic enumeration. If we excejtt indelinite 
expressions (c.r/., myriads)—a form of speech com¬ 
mon to all nations past and present—vve lind that 
in jira'd.ice nuinbms are conlined to sums under 
1 ,boo,0(10. Tn the O'l' there is oidy one instance 
of a number exceeding (his (1,100,000 11 ('h 2P]). 
The not.al.ion a])j)ears to us clum.sy, but cannot be 
characterized as arnat.eurish. Indeed, we marvel 
at tin; ease with which ,vo.s',sr,v, r?YV.v, and .i'trs are 
manipulated. We lui.vi; insisted on the <iillicult.y 
presentisl hy fraetions, and we lind that the results 
of pr<d)l(;ms involving fraetions are only approxi¬ 
mately ciorre(;t,. 'I'liis is especially true of hlg^'pt, 
where, it is evidmit., knowledge was the ont.eome 
of refKiatial trinls and i>raetie.al tests, the truth, 
when attained or approximated, being carefully 
treasureil and transmitted. The method is induc¬ 
tive, and ‘ the answers given rcftresent the aeeumu- 
lated experiences of many jirevious writers.’® In 
the keojiing of accounts the accuracy of the scrihe 
is not lightly to l>e question<;d. 'Fhe many husiness 
tablets that have now laam deeiphereil, recording a 
single transaction that did not require to he tran¬ 
scribed, with tlieir system of jiartial totals and 
grand totals,® can readily he cliec.ked, and as a rule 
they are found to he c.orrect. It is otherwise with 
numbers occurring in annalistic records. These 
have often been copied, and show a tantalizing 
numluw of diHcre])ancies. A glaring examj)le may 
be S(;en in the figures relating to Slialmamrser III.’s 
campaign of 854 l^.C., where four sets of <Miomy 
losses are given, the numbers ranging from 14,000 
to 211,000, 'I’here is reason to think that tlxi 
Assyrians in this instance were act ually defeated.’ 
Equally unreliable are the figures appearing in the 
Ele]ihantine papyri, Avhich are su])|)o.sed to be a 
transcript, of the Ins(fription of King Darius at 
IJehislftn.® While these discrepancies may be <lue 
to the cojtyist,® the chief reason for tlic doiild ful¬ 
ness of the ligurcs lies in the tendency to exagg<*r- 
ate—a common failing among the de.spots of the 
ancient East. The Oriental partiality for large 
numhers is shared even hy the Chronicler of tlie 
OT.'® Where exact numbers Avere no longer obtain¬ 
able, round numbers took tlieir place—an cAudent 

1 O. A. Cooke, A Text-Iiook 0 / North-Semilic Inscriptions, 
Oxford, ISKKl, up. 43 f., fit), etc.; M. Lidzbarski, Ephevtrris fiir 
sernitiHchf Kpi'irajthik, GieMaeri, 1900, p. lOGff. ; art. 

‘ Nuiiteral,’ with (.able. 

3 J. (1. Willdnsoii, The Ancient Egyptians, London, 1878, it, 
table; oi)p. p. 493. 

* .1. Gow, A Companion to School Classics^, [.,ondon, 1893, 
p. Ilf.; SDIi, art. ‘Niunl)or,’ sect. 8; A. Deissmaiin, Light 
from the Ancient East, LoikIoh, 1911, p. 276 ff. 

* Poebel, Hist. Texts, p. lOfi. 

0 W. W. Rouse Ball, Hist, of Mathematics^, London, 1893, 
pp. 8, 8 : 0. Warren, The Ancient Culdt, do. 1903, p. 31 ff. 

® Ass.vr. nap^am='total’; Sum. svnigin Suaigrtn =s‘total of 
totals,’ ‘(frand total.' 

7 R. W. Rog-ers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New York, 
1912, p. 289f. ; A. H. Sayce, 'The 'Higher Criticism' and the 
Mimuments'^, London, 1894, p. 391, note 0. 

8 Ungimd, p. 83 ff. ® MeCurdy, ii. 87 n. 

10 Sayce, p. 403 f. ; cf. Q. B. Gray. Numbers (ICC), Edinburg-h, 
1908, p* 10 ff. 


I feature of the chronology of the book of Judges,' 
I and far more evident in the length of the reigns of 
1 the mythological kings before and aft(;r the Flood. 
'I’he foreshortening of the historical persjiective, to 
Avhich Sayee has called attention^ in connexion 
Avith the narrative of the book of Kings, as a 
source of certain subtle errors in chronology, linds 
its <!Ouiiter{)art in the protracted ligurcs at tached 
to the times that are unhistorieal and e\ en mythical, 
Avliieh prevent a reliable chronology ever being 
drawn uj). The same phenomenon that meets us 
in Gem;si.s in the great age ascribed to the ante¬ 
diluvians and the n*dnc(;d longevity of the genera¬ 
tions following is found in the Babylonian records, 
as can noAv be studieil in the neAv lists of kings 
(uhlished hy Poehel (Historir.al Texts, pp. 75-140).** 
11 another (;onne.\ion the same Avriter comments 
(p. 50) on the idea tliat whatever man made {e.g., 
a, boat or a landmark) in those old days was of 
enormous dimensions, and conneids it Avith the 
lielief in enormously long life ami higher stature 
than at prestmt.'* 'i’his tendency to gild t he ])ast 
has therefore to he alloAved for in dealing Avith 
nnmlK;rs, l»ut usually we have no great ditlieulty 
in draAving the houndary-line betAveen the mythical 
and the historical. 

5 . Sacred numbers.—Jeremias asserts® that a 
prefer<;u(;e for odd numbers is universal : ‘ Numero 
dens impure ga>nlet.’ This aiarords Avit.h the 
selection of 5 and 7 to be the fundamental ciphers 
of t he astral system, to Avliich he attacdies himself. 
It is in r(;ality duodecimal-sexagesimal: 5-t7 = 
12 ; 5x 12 — 1 ) 0 . 'J’o this may l)o o])posed the iind- 
iiig of Ililju'echt (p. 34), who says tliat 7, 11, and 
13, Ixung no divisors of 12,960,000, have continued 
ev<;n to the ju’esent to he regarded as unhndcy 
numbers in the life and history of man. He 
invites us in (4iis light to examine the Babylonian 
Sabbath question. It. may be assunmd that 3 and 
5 as factors of the scxagesittial unit, are to he ex¬ 
cluded froui this comhunnation. d'he fact., there¬ 
fore, Avon !d app(‘ar to be ( hat facility or dillieulty 
in operating with the various numbers Avas of chitd 
account. It is dillicult to see Avhy any number, 
abstractly considered, should be either lucky or 
unlucky. Numhers had to he ndated to deitie.s, 
magic, division.s of time, etc., la;fore moral or 
sacnal signilicance could arise. A ‘science of 
number’ in the Pythagorean sense Avas not yet 
conceived of; number ha,d not been exalUal as the 
dgxv /'(It of Avhieli the Avorld Avas made.® At 
tlie same time, all numbers Avere sacred to the 
Babylonians : ’ but there Avas a limit set to their 
sanctity : 

* Numbers luijjht bo saorocl, they could never be deified, they 
were not worsliipped, nor were artistic represcnlatioriH of 
them imajfined ’(!*'. CiimonL, Astrolngg and Be'ligion it.inoiiy the 
Greeks and lionurns. New York and London, 1912, p. 112).^* 

In Babylonia tlie numbers from 60 down to 1 
came to he reserved each for a particular deity, 
the jilanetary deities liaving their numhers appor¬ 
tioned Avith less r(*gularity than tlie great gods, 
Avliich points to the fact that the latter Avere 
brought in, and, as it Avero, ‘ canonized,’ last of all. 
Thus, 60 = Arm (father of the gods), .50 = Bel, 40 = 

1 HDB ii. 817f.; G. R Moore, Judges'- {ICC), Kdinburph, 1908, 
pp. xx.vviiff., 424, 42(j f. 

2 Pp. 422, 439 f. 

3 Cl. II. Zimmern, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis. 
London, 1901, p. 40 ff. 

* Cf. E. Naville, Archnrolngjj of the OT, London, 1913, p. 86 f. 

» OTin Light of Ancient East, i. (33, n. .3. 

* Gow, p. .301 f. 

7 Jeremias, OT in Light of Ancient East, i. 63, with K]>ecimen 8 
of the application of the numbers O-IB (1 and 8 excepted), 40, 
70, 72, 73. 

® Several apparent exceptions are jfiven by A. Sinythe 
Palmer, The Samsnn-Saga, London, 1913, p. 205 and note 8 . 
The references are to the Carmanite deit.v, Baal-shAIislia, ‘the 
Lord of Three ’; the Hittite jfod named * 'I’hrce * (Salas, Salsu) ; 
the Ejfyptian ‘god Eight’; the Babylonian ‘god Seven'; and 
‘god Pour.’ These do not seem to be eufliclent to impair the 
force of Cumont’s generalization. 
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Ea, 30 = Sin, 25 = Merodach, 20=Samas, 15 = lstar, 
10 = Raniiiian.^ This species of identilication is 
dependent upon the calendrical system—e. 7 ., Sin 
= 30 = days of the ordinary month.^ It would be 
difficult to show that the whole of the numbers 
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names of the great gods, with which Merodach 
was at last endowed.* 

Among the unit.s 7 has come to he regarded as 
the sacred number «ar excellence. In Babylonia it 
was 80 esteemed, Jastrow thinks, largely, if not 
solely, because it was a large number (cf, seven 
spirits of Scripture = a miscellaneous mass of 
spirits),® It holds the foremost place in magical 
formuhe. We have already noted the funda¬ 
mental position accorded to it in the astral system. 
By others it has beem regarded as sacred because 
of its astronomical relations — e.g., the seven 
planets, and the division of the lunar numth into 
four quarters of seven days.® The tabu on the 
seventh day (and multiples thereof) of certain 
Babylonian months has generally been regarde<l as 
transitional to the sanctity' of the seventh day 
(Sabbath) among the Hebrews.’ The number 7 is 
favoured by the Priestly Writer, 5 ligures promi¬ 
nently in the Joseph story,and 3 (and its multi})les 
by 16 ) in the story of fviin.son.* For reasons as¬ 
sociated with deity or deities, 1, 2, 3, and 1) have 
special claims to sanctity (monism, dualism, triads, 
enneads). By reason of a recent discovery, made 
by Poehel,’'' whereby the goddess Nin-ljarsag took 
a part in the creation of mankind along with the 
triad. An, Pnlil, Fnki, the number 4 may also \m 
included in this category. Groups of 5 and 10 
(pentads and decads) have recently aenuired 
signilicance in the laws of Babylon and Israel.** 

A coni])arison of articles on ‘ N\imbcr’ in IfJJB, 
SDB, and AV)i discloses the fact that 1, 3, 4, 7, 
10, 12, 40, and 70 are specially treat<‘d for their 
sacred and symbolical significance. I'lie symbol¬ 
ism of such numbers has been variously interpreted 
~c.g., by C. F. Keil,*^ H. Schultz,*** K. L. Ottlcy,** 
and A. H, McNeile,*® the la.st-named prefacing hi.s 
rendering by the caution : 

‘ It Ib etisy to he lerl into extravajjaiicp in attempting to 
Interpret tfic sigiii(l(!ance of numherB ; allejiorical arithmetic 
has calle<l fortfi fantastic ahsurditics from both ./ewish and 
Christian writers.’ 

This caution is all the more needed in view of 
the mefJiods of the astral school, represented by 
H. Winckler and A. Jeremias, who.se motifs are 
still open to considerable doubt. 

J'heir main thesis would, liowever, appear to bo 
strengthened by Ililprecht’s exposition *** of the 
meaning of the number 12,960,000 ( = 60* or 3600**). 
This is none other than tlie famous ‘ number of 
Plato ’ {Be/mblic, viii. 546 B-D), as determined by 

1 Q. Ma-spero, The Daton of Civilizatimi, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, p 073; M, .Tastrow, T'he Hcliijion of aabi/lonia a»d 
AsKi/ria, Boston, 1898, p. 465 f.; Wmytlie Palmer, p. kOT. 

2 Jastrow, p. 465. ^ JIDB v, 557*, note ft- 

4 Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Hist, llecordg of 
Babylonia and Assyria^, London, 1908, p. 46 ff. 

8 Jastrow, The Bel. of Bab. and Assyr., p. 265. 

fl Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Tradition (Haskell 
Lectures), London and Leipzip, 1914, p. 170ff. ; L. R. Farnell, 
Greece, and liodjylon, Edinbu^^^h, 1911, p. 293 f. 

7 Sayce, p. 75 ff.; W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 
new ed., London, 1007, p. ISlf. 

8 J. Skinner, Genesis (ICV), Edinburgh, 1810, p. 48S. 

Smythe Palmer, p. 199. 

10 Hist. Texts, p. 24 ff. 

11 O. H. W. Johns. The Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 

Hebrew Peoples (Schweich Lectures, 1912), London, 1914, pp. 
26, 61, 71 (with references). ^ , 00 ,. . 

12^ Manual of Biblical Archceology, Edinburgh, 1887, I. 
127fr., 138fl. . ^ , 

1 * OT Theology, Edinburgh, 1892, i. 361, note 6. 

14 Aspects of the OT iBL), London, 1897, p. 204. 

10 The Book of Exodus {Westminster Comm.), p, Ixxxviu. 

i« Pp. 29-84. 
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J. Adam* and others, the ‘lord of better ami 
worse births,’ a geometrical number constvncleti 
out of the elements of the number wliii;li exjulosses 
the sborte-st period of gestation in the buniari kind 
(216 days), llilprocht tjikcs the nuiulier us tiio 
arithmetical expiession of a great law ('(introlliiig 
the universe, which be calls the ‘ law of uniformity 
or liarnumy.’ For this reason 12,960,(HH) has a 
claim to be regarded as the sacreil nnmbi>r in chief 
of Babylonia. When related to time, 12,960,000 
days = ,36,(KM> years ((-ountiiig .360 days in a year), 
which is ‘ the great I’latonie year ’ ami also a 
Babylonian cycle. 

The conclusion is obvious that Babylonia, and 
not Greece, is the home of 1 his whole* cult. The 
number 12,960,000is fundamental both in astronomy 
and in astrology, governing the universe (the 
macrocosm) and also tlie lifeof man (the microcosm). 
Everything in man’s life from his birth to his death 
is govenieil by this number or one of its divi.sora, 
e.s]»e(nally the jieriod of gestation ; 216 days, the 
perioil of the seven months’ e.liild, and 270, the 
period for a nine months’ child, inaugurate a lucky 
birth, for both are divisors of 12,960,000. So with 
every other number which is a divisor of 12,960,000 
(for unlucky numbers, see above). 

From this it will ho seen what an elaborate 
astrological structure has been rearfsl upon the 
foundation of the geomet rical number 12,960,000. 
Granting the tbeorel ica) validity of t his number, 
there is a serious ditliimlty about its ai>plication, if 
we think only of births, for the rnultijdicatiori and 
division tables now known (§ 2 above) are far more 
extended than would he necessary for the particular 
end of determining lucky nml iinlmiky births. 
The sitmition is somewhat, relieved by bringing in 
the periods of the moon, in its phuscs or in its 
course (se.e art. Bliri'll [.'Vssyro-T.ahyIonian], vol. 
ii. p. 643). Even with tliis added, wl^ are left in 
ignorance about many points in the Babylonian 
pr.axis. ‘How far they carried their liking for 
numbers an<l mystic calculations wo have yet to 
learn.’** While the theory of Ilil])reeht, which, as 
we, have seen, is astral, may Vie said at })resent to 
rule, tlnuc may he some who will share the view 
of K. W. Einer.son, wlio .said of Tlato that, ‘in his 
eighth hook of the Riquihlic, he throws a little 
mathematical dust in our eyes.’** What has now' 
boon added to Plato or, rather, what has been 
shown to be the source of tlie ideas of Plato (and 
I’ythagoras) may seem to them like throwing a 
little more dust. 

I.iTKRATeiiB.—Ttiis has lieon given in the article, tlie more 
ini]>ortant referencoB being emtiodieii, the otherK ap]>earing in 
the footnotes. WlLLIAM CuUK KSH ANK. 

NUSAIRIS.—The Nusairis, also known as 
Ansariyah, are not only a sect., hut a nation, in¬ 
habiting the mountainous country north of the 
Ijehanoii, between ancient Eleutlicrus, the Orontes, 
and the Mediterranean coast. Although the Nu- 
sairi }»opulation in this mountainous barren region 
live a rather wretched life, cultivating mainly the 
vine and tobacco, tlie colonies which it has founded 
in Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus, and Adana are very 
prosperous. We may reckon the total of this 
population at 150,006 ; in earlier times they were 
no doubt more numerous. 

I. Etymology.—The name ‘Nusairi’ has given 
ri.se to a great many theories : it has been thought, 
to be a diminutive of the Arab Nasrani (‘little 
Christian’), but this etymology is contrary to 
Arabic grammar, and, as the suppijsed conversion 
of the race to Christianity took jdaoe before the 
establishment of Islam in this region, it Avould l>e 

1 J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, Cambridge, 1902, II. 201- 
808, 264-;j06. 

a T. G. Pinchcf, In HU. Ann. Vol., p. 77. 

9 Representative Men, ‘ Plato ; New Readinge,’ last paragraph. 
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Bury)rlHiri;; if thf 3 riariif was borrowed from Aral»ie. 
Anotli'T theory, uhich more wiiJe-sproad, is 
tli.'it ' ]S u-nii i ’ comes i roiii M tihainiiijul iJei Nnsair, 
wlio is said ( o *■ foiifidc<i tljc sect i/i the 11 tli 
oeritiirv- I'nJt this Ihri JSusair was a f(*llo\ver of 
tlie elc\<'iith iiii'iin, H(i,saii ji.1 'Askari, while the 
cloctiiiic of the Nusairis rec(}”nizes only seven 
iimuHS ; and (his ctyniolof^y, which has f^iven rise 
to jiopuhir accunnts |)Jacin;j^ Miihuinniad ii)n Nusair 
in tlic time oi th(^ Unniyyads Mu'uwiyah and 
'ihi/.id, cannot l>e adinitd.c<l, although ujdield hy 
S. tbiynil, (’. Ilnarb, and 11. Laninicns. It has no 
more tro ccoTiniKMid it tlian tlie I iieory whi(‘Jj con¬ 
nects tlnmi with Niisair, a fre»*dman of 'All, or 
with the Ariipiirs of tin*. Propiud.. As Dus.saud 
abundantly f)ro\ es, (he Nusairis of our ilay arc the 
Nazeriui incntioiHal by Pliny the I<;hl(‘r(//A v. 81) 
as ft)rniin ;3 a Ictiaridiy sc-jiarated hom Apaniea by 
the river Marsya,s (Orontes). ’I'bc (Acek historian 
.S(i/omen (///!,' vii. la) nIio\\ s t,liem at (,he end of t In? 
4tli cent. heli»in;L^ tlie iia; 3 :ans of A])a.nu'a ay,ainst 
(he ('lirisl ians ; he /iivass lluMii the na.me. of (b-ili- 
la-ans, wliieli Laimnens, by an ext reimdy iiio^enious 
hypol liesis, ilerives fioin Pair<.;a; 3 yIns, a. supjiosed 
ane,i(',nt form of lia tyy lus, t he nam<*;;iven by Pliny 
to one of t luur inonniains. 

2 . History. -The Nusairis, hein;.^ is(dated, pre- 
serv(;d (Ikui' pay-aiiism in sjute of the triumph of 
Cliristianity, and later ol Islam, in the snnound- 
inj^: country. Nevmd lieh'ss it is emtain that (he 
contact of tJiesii t.wo r(‘Ii;.,donH was not without 
inllnernic upon (he Nnsa.iri beliefs. The oreati^st. 
indnenec!, howeviu', was exoreiseil by (lu! Isma'ilis. 
w b(» were foreisl in ( be iL'th cent, to h*ave tlieir 
enlnuneral d\^ elliny j)la.ee in Paiiias ami sidt le in 
tdu^ .lehel, wiaui' tbey bcearne famous umler tlie 
name of Assassins {t/.o,). h'nrther, Ibe inlluenee 
of t.lm Ismaili doeti'iru's had bey^un .as ('arly as tlie 
9th cent., and \\(? s<ai from a jcfutadmm h,\' llainza.h, I 
the a]iostle of the Druse ledif^ion, Idiat t he Nnsairi ' 
relijjjion was established .‘it t he bei^imiiny; of the 

11 til eentnry. After the victorujs of Ihiibars and 
the di'strud Ion of the Ismaili jiower the Muslims 
madi* an unsnecessfnl attempt to coin’crt the 
Nusairis. 'I'lu'ir massacre, which was demanded 
hy certain fanatics—nmon;.,'' others tli<‘. (lieoloyian 
liui T aiiiiiyyah, in n fufitut puldished hy (iuyard 
(JA VI. xviii. [1871] loS-IbS)—would have llaam 
eontrary (<> tlm interests of (he Muslims. 'I’hex 
have maintained fla ir independence, and survive 
down to (lie ]»res<uit. day divided into elans, oftim 
at war with one another, hut payiny: (rihute to the 
jiasha of d'riiioli. In t he middle ol the IDtheent. 
a chief arose amoiif^ (lieni, Ismail Pee; hy mime, 
who proelaiimsl his authority, and secured rta-o”- 
nit ion by the 'rurkish p;overnment. as nihu’of the 
countrv of Salita. By payin” .an annual trihuti* 
of ,’{()<),(K)t) franc.s lie enjoyed absolute autliority, 
and, like Rashid al-Diii Siiiiin amonf'; (be Isma'ilis. 
became the luui) t>f ley.eiids far more aiauent. tban 
himself. Aft^er liis d(-ath the 'Jhirkish «^‘overnim‘nt 
succeeded in establisiiiut!: its direct administv.ation 
in t.lu! (rounlry the result of which, as everywhere 
else, was tlie persecution and niin of the hind. 

3 . Present-day religfion.—'I'he reli;i;ion of the 
Nusairis. tluueftire, is the amuent pu<j;an relijjion 
of (he district, vtuy much altered by (diristian, 
Muslim, and especially Ismailian inlluen<*es, but 
not rencluny the stajirc’ of (’hristianit.y and Tslain. 
The groundwork of tlieir doctrines is contained in 
the Kitftb al~Maj)nu\ juihlislied and translated by 
Diissaud {Hist, ct reJiaion <lr\' A’o.sv/ir/.v, appendix, 
pp. lf)l-198). Like the Isma'ilis, they divide time 
iritn seven eveJos, each bavinf.; its own manifes¬ 
tation of deity : this resembles the doctrine of 
the papin yarranians, ,‘ice<irdin<; to which the 
creator was sin< 2 :le in his essence but multiple in 
his manifestations in laalies, and these bodies were 


I the seven planets which govern the world. The 
Isma'ilis ami tlie Drn.ses hold that a prophet 
appears in each entrusted with a new religion 
{'nfttif[, ‘utterer’). 'Vhe ndtiq multiplies into seven 
per.sons, the first of Avhom is called o.vo.v (‘ founda¬ 
tion ’). 'I'he o.VO,? are inferior to the ndtiqs (except 
'All) among (he Isma'ilis .‘ind the Druses. With 
the Nusairis (lie fi.yo.v are superior to the itdfiqs ; 
the (is<ts are Abel, Seth, .los(‘]ili, Joshua, A.saj)h, 
I'eter (Slieuia'un), and 'All ; the 7id(i(js Adam, 
Noah, Jacob, ,\Ior-cs, Solomon, Jesus, and Muham¬ 
mad. 'All, the (tsns of the seventh period, has 
become a god ; he boars tlui ejiithet Ma'ini, corre- 
sjtonding to th.at of ‘the Word’ for Jesus; it is 
to the Isma'ilian infliierua! that he owes this role. 

* 'All ibn Atm Tiili)) wan not hnirnttcii; bo i.s unique, iiiiinorta!, 
and lias existed t'rom all time; liis essence is tfic liyflit; from 
bun tlie stais shine; he is ttio liicht of li;;bts. Alt lioiit,'ii de- 
Iiriv.d of all atlribiite.s, ho oleaies rocks, difves back sfais, and 
ilirci'Is alTairs ; it, is he who destroys emjHn’S. lie is bidden, 
noi f in<'lo)>nd, that, is to say, he is hidden by the nature of his 
(In ino o.ssenc.e, not. I'V a cos eriiiK- Ho is mind, ttia'nd' {Kitah al- 
tr. Imssiuid, ji. U1-). 

J’bc tormula tmuJoyed is copied from the Muslim 
formula: ‘1 l.estity that there is no god but'Ali 
iim Abu Talib.’ Dussaud ingeniously eoiijectures 
that there is aeonfusioii between'A 1 i el A'bi and 
tli(‘ epithet of the old riuenicitin deity l'Jyuiu(‘ the 
very bigli ’), vvliom the (Pecks called Ailonis. 
'Ah created Muliamimid, whom he called his 
‘mime’ (/v/n), and who is tilso his ‘veil’ and his 
‘ tiwelling-place.’ Muii.'imrnad in his Inrii creattul 
Saltmiti ai-karisi from tint light of his light, made 
him his ‘gate’ (IUll>), .‘iml entrusteil him with his 
)»ropaganda. These three jiersoiis form ti trijid, 
which seems nmrt} ancituit. (Inin the (Jiristiati 
Trinity, and which goes htick to tlie divine triads 
of the Syro-l’lKenician cults, and in parliciilar to 
the Palmyrene triad 'Ahsky (Pti.’jil-Slninuiin, 
Rtilsarnem), Mnliammad-= sun (Malak lad), and 
Salman--moon (Aglil)ol). In the initiation cere¬ 
monies this triad is re,[>reseiited by ‘ the mystery 
ui 'Ai'ii-Mini-Shi' (the initial letters of ’Ah, Mu- 
Juinima<l, and Salman). Muliainimul created the 
lii'e ‘ incomparables,’ who in their turn created the 
worhl and are the live ])lam;ts. The live ‘ chosen 
oiKis’ are tiie live divine emanations to which the 
live praycr.s of the day are consecrated. 

'riie Nusairis do not believe in the immortality 
of Avomen, who have no reasonable .soul, and they 
hold that (he use of VA'ine is hiAvful. 

4. Sects. The Nusairis are divided into four 
<da.ss(*s : (he I.laidfiiis (from the surname gii'cn to 
Ah, El-ILiiilar, ‘li(jn’), wlio h;ive eome most into 
eontact witli fortdgn inlluences, the Sliamfilis, the 
Kahizis. and (.he (iliaibis. The Shamaliselaim that 
tlie god All, iilentilied Avith the sky, (Kvells in the 
sun,Avhich rejuescntK Muhammad. This idea recalls 
the Syrian cult of Paal-Shamaim (sky-god) assimi 
laleil hy (he (Peeks Avith Helios. The name 
Shamril (from Avhicli the .liiAvs derive Samuel, the 
angel of death) seems to represent tlie sun (another 
n.ame of the sect is Shamsi)in itsiiocturiial course ; 
it should be noticed that the Shamalis go a great 
length Avith their Avorshij) of Muhammad, who, in 
(he primitive tria<l, is identilied with the sun, 
united Avith 'Air by the ligld, but separated from 
him hy tlie iiianifesttition of ajipcarance. With 
the Kalazis, or (^amaris, the moon is the abode of 
'All ; it is celebrated in tlie poems that avc possess 
of this sect and rejiresenteil by Avine : in tlieir 
figurative language, according to Dussaud, by 
drinking pure Avine one reai hes a close aequaint- 
aneeship Avitli the moon. Some Avriters hold that 
there are tivices here of a lunar godde.ss avIio is 
none other tban the great Syrian godde.ss Astarte. 
Their name is derived from that of the shaikh Mu- 
haniiuad ibn Kalazi. The fourth sect, the (Jhaibis, 

‘ believe that (iod appeared, and then became 
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invisible ; the present time is tliat of the absence ’ 
{qhaibah), whence their name ; they seem to be in¬ 
fluenced by the Ismiiilian doctrine of the Tanzih, 
whichdepnvesGod of His attributes; they therefore 
consider the absent(fj'Aai/’d as God ('All), identiliod 
witli the air, as, among others, with tlu; sky. 

5. Initiation. — The initiation ceremonies seem 
to have been borrowed by tlie Nusairis from the 
Ismailians, and to have replaced the ancient mys¬ 
teries ; but, as in the case of the doctrine of the 
nutiqs and the a-sm-, the Isniailis initiate into a 
doctrine, the Nusairis into mysteries (iJussand, 
p. 105). They liave ret ained the use of wine and 
the veiling of tlie initiate. Tlie nine degrees of 
Isma'ili initiation are reduced to three, oveibiir- 
dened with ritual elements. The initiate must be 
the child of Nusairi parents ; lie receives instruc¬ 
tion from a stranger to his family—whiith creates 
between him and lii.s teacher very (dose bonds of 
relationship. The imam, receive.s him into the 
numher of tlie faithful after certain ceremonies, in 
the last of which wine plays a very important 
part, in the form of commnnion. It sliould be 
noticed that, among non-initiated Nusairis, Ivliodhr 
(Khadbir — Eli) is the name of the p(ir excel¬ 
lence, OH'All is among the initiated. 

6 . Metempsychosis.—Metempsychosis is one of 
the dogmas of the Nusairis, but it dili'ers from tliat 
held by tlie Isma'iiis. The faithful is transformed 
seven times before he goes to take his rank among 
the .stars, of which 'All is the prince. If ho is 
blamewortby, he is re born as a (Jliristian or a 
Muslim, until expiation isconifilete. fnlidels, who 
have not worshijijted'Alt, live again in tlie form of 
dogs, camels, muliis, asses, or sheep. 

7. Festivals. — The chief festivals of the Nusairis 

are: (1) the Kl Ghulir (‘the pond’) festival, on 
the ISth of Hhu’l ? it <d Slu'ite origin, 

and commemorates Aiuhariiinad's appointment of 
'All as his successor ; it is celebrated amou}' the 
most important shaikhs; (2) the festival of tlie 
breaking ol the fast (Jitr) ; (;i) tliat of the sacrihees 
(12tli of Dhul bijjali); (4) that of the Fmish, 
whicli coinmemorates the solf-sacritice of 'Ali 
exposing himself to the blows of the Quraish in 
place of Muliammad ; (5) that of Ashurah (lOtli of 
Miiharram) in memory of the massacre of Karbala. 
According to the Nusairis, yusain did not die, but 
di.sa})}>eared like Jesus. The festival of tlie second 
El Gliadir (9Ui of Kabi' I.) celebrates the recijgni- 
tion of the sons of'All by Muhammad. That of 
the liirtli commemorates the nativity of Jesus 
Christ, but it is of Muslim origin ; perliaps it is a 
remnant of that which the jiagans 01 Harran cele¬ 
brated at the winter solstice for the birth of the 
sun. The spring and autumn equinoxes are the 
oc(!asion of festivals in forms borrowed from the 
Persians—t he Nawraz and the Mihrajan. Those 
are the olKcial festivals. Some popular ones are : 
that of the Baptism {Kl Qlddas), the day of the 
Epiphany, of tlie Palm.s, of Pentecost, and c.speci- 
alV Barbe. Lastly, tliere are several 

pilgrimages, the most important of which is that 
of Khodhr (Kliadhir = Eli). 

8 . Conclusion.—Like all secret sects, the Nu- 
sairis have been subjected to all kinds of accusa¬ 
tions ; th(^ Ismfi'ilis have contended with them by 
rivalry, and the Christian historians of tlie Crusades 
have re-echoed the slanders hurled at tiiem by the 
Muslims. 

Lttrrat»'RK.— The chief work on this sect is R. Dussaud, 
Hut. et relifjimi des Nosa'iru, Paris, 190(1, which has been followed 
In this article (cf. artl. by R. Basset, in JllIR xlvl. [1!)(»2J; 
C. F. Seybold, LCULU\. [1901] 1255ff. ; M. Hartmann, ZD/'V 
xxlv. [1901] 188-194 ; R. Duval, HA xxxvi. [1901] 184-186* 
C. Clermont-Ganneau. CAIHL [1900] 700-702; J. Halevy, 
ix. [1901 ] 88 ff., and I. Goldziher, .4/f IT iv. [1901]); on pn. xiil- 
XXXV will be found the complete list of works, both tHstern 
and Western, that have api)eared on the Nusairis down to 1900. 
See also H. Lammens, ‘Notes de g^ographle syrienne,' In 


Mi'lanrji'.x de la faculty orientate de Bef/nmt, i. [1900] 271-288, 
‘ I’ne Visite au 4aih supreme dee No^iri« llaidari»,’Ji4 xi. v. 
[1915] 139-169. KKNk BASSET. 

NYANJAS.—The jieoples dealt with in this 
article are those speaking the Nyanja or Lake 
language of the 1’rolectorute of Nyasjiland and 
adjoining territories. They cover the di.strict 
embraced by the southern iiortion of that Pro¬ 
tectorate, extending from I’orl Herald on the 
south as far north as the i:uh parallel of south 
latitude. Division.s of the tnbe stretch into 
Portuguese territory on the. w('st, and into N. 
Khode.sia, where they iidiahit tlie lower part of 
the Loangwa valley. I'iicy are also to he found 
in a narrow strip of country along tlie oust shore 
of Lake Nya.sa, into which they weie driven by 
pressure of tlie Yao tribe from the east. 

The tribe is divided into various suhdivisions, 
which diflerfi-om each other to a small iU*gri'e both 
in diahict and in customs, 'riiese (li\ isioiis are : 
Amang’anja, Ampotola, Amaravi, Amho, An- 
tumha (or Akantumla), Achewa, and Ai hijieta. 
About the time of Livingstone’s tirst. visit, to 
Nya.saland, a tribe of Zulus called Angonl migrated 
from tlie .south ami after various wamlei ings con¬ 
quered the country inhabited by tlie northern 
(livisions of the Nyanja tribes, on whom they 
imposed several of tlieir habits and customs, while 
at the .same time they adopted the language of the 
eomjuered peojile. Now Zulu has entiiely given 
place to Nyanja in one or other ot it.s dialects. 

1. Clans.— idke many other Bantu tribes, the 
Nyaiijas are divided into clans or families, wiiich 
trace tlieir descent through tlie mother. Tlie 
better known of these clans are the fcJlowing : 
Abaiida, Apiri, Amwale, Amilanzi, Adzimbiri, 
Ankhoma, Ambowe, and Anthiinga. The clan- 
names are to ho found all through the adjacent 
tribes—the result largely of iiilertrihal warfare 
and slaving, in which women formed the most 
jiromineiit and most valuable asset. Tbough the 
origin of these name.s has been accounted for by 
the theory of the totem, there is now no trace c)f 
any such ideas connected with the names as would 
point to a totem origin. 'I'lie name.s are not tliose 
of any animal or oliject in nature, nor do they 
carry any custom of tabu peculiar to the clan. 
Gertain ojf the clans, however, used to have customs 
peculiarly their own. Tlie Abnmla, «.//., always 
Killed slaves to juit into tlu! grave along Avith the 
dead body of tlieir chief. Among the A[>iri a man 
used to take a temporary wife, living w ilb her for 
a year, and then putting her away before taking a 
permanent wife, or wives, according to native rite 
and custom. 

With the arrival of tlie Zulu Angorii there came 
tlie custom of the descent following the clan of the 
fatlier, and then a series of new clans was intro¬ 
duced ; Apovu, Arijolivu, Anaiiivu, Ansomba, 
Ananyoiii, etc. These are the names of wil(i 
animals—gazelle, elepliant, liijipojiotaiiius, etc.— 
and to the memhers of the clan the flesh of its 
name-animal is tabued. This custom has gradu¬ 
ally spread over the northern jiorlion of the tribe 
—especially those parts eonqumed by the Arigoiii 
—and now it is common to find natives who claim 
to belong to two elan.s, one by the father and one 
by the mother, the former carrying with it the 
tabu. Such clan-names are now largely employed 
as surnames. 

2 . God and spirits. —(a) The generic name for 
God among the Nyanja is Mulungu or Mlungu, 
whicli ap^iears in Swahili as Munngu, and in Lomwe 
and Makuwa as Mhiku. Under this term is 
embraced not only the deity, but all that apper¬ 
tains to the spirit world. VVIietber in its primary 
sense it conveys the idea of jiersonality is doubtful, 
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as the word helongH to an imperwonal class of 
nouns, and always takes the concord of an im¬ 
personal class. VVlien, however, the deity is 
alluded to in res[)(!ct of any of hi.s attributes, tliere 
is no doubt that personality is assii^ned, as when 
the Nyunja speak of ‘ Leza, the Nurse,’ ‘Mlenj^i, 
the Creator,’ ‘ M}>harnbi, the heavens,’ and 
‘Chauta, the Alrni|j:hty.’ Other names are also 
a.ssi;^iied to the Supreme Beinj^, as (3hanjiri, 
Cliinsuiuj)i, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these are gener¬ 
ally eonlined to certain local manifestations of the 
deil y through the imssession by some individual of 
divitje powers. Among the tribe of S. Angonilarul 
in 1910 there appeared an individual who claimed 
such divine powers under the name of (’hanjiri, and 
demanded tribute in the form of oirerings from the 
people, at the same time attempting to dissuade 
them from paying the annual tax to the Oovcrn- 
rnent. While the names Leza and (diauta are 
the common apjiellatives of the deity among the 
neighbouring Awemba and Atonga, tlie name 
Mulungu is universally recognized as signifying 
the Su}»renie Being, ana among the Nyanja j)eople 
is the only designation in us«‘.. 

(6) Some distiicts have their local deities or 
spirits to whom worship is paid at definite shrines 
—generally on (he tojt of some prominent moun¬ 
tain. In the IJlantyre district there are two such 
shrines on (-he summits of Mounts Soche and 
Miehini, where oflerings are made in time of public 
distress t(» the snirits of Kankhomba and Mpahile. 
There is little douht, lutwever, that these are tiie 
names of two ehi(ds who ruled in the respective 
districts hfifore the time of historical record, and 
whose names are (1ms })reserved in the worship 
paid to tlu'-ir spirits. 'Fill recently a local 
nihonn, or se(jr, liv<'d near I’ort Herald who claimed 
ilivine povveis for himsidf, and wdiose wife—always 
chosen fiiun a (certain family—a(d.ed as jniestess 
and iiuMins of coinmnni(^ati<tn with the ouler world, 
he liaving shut, himself up in coniple(-e seclusion. 

(c) 'IMu! inlzinrif., (U' spirits of the dead, form the 
chief inhahitiinls of (Be un.secn world. 'Die word 
is used to <leno(e the disembodied spirit or soul of 
man, and tluue i.s no sjdrit which uas not at one 
time (ixistent in a living Isnlily personality. When 
this disemhodied spirit is conceived as a w'orker of 
evil and jis possessing an evil inlluence, it is termed 
chinvinda. 

It is to the mizinin that the jieople most fre- 
qutujtly rcsoiM when they wish to get into com- 
municulion with (lie unseen. It is to the mizimu 
that prayers are most frequently oll'ered and sacri- 
lii-es made. Only in time of great local fear or 
calamity, such a-s drought or famine or pesHhince, 
are atUlresses paid to Mulnngu or to the local 
deities. 

The onizimti make their presence known and 
eominuuieate their wishes to the living hj' means 
of dreams, when the spirits of the dead hold con¬ 
verse with the spirits of the living and the sjiirits 
of the living hold converse with each other, and 
through the medium of the mlanla, or prophet, 
who is insjured by the mizirnu to rave (btvebweta) 

- the ravings being accepted as the voice of the 
dea<I. 

The 7niziniu have their abode at the hut of the 
deceased or at the grave where the body is buried. 
Oflerings are not usually made at the grave—as 
among so many of the neighbouring tribes—but at 
the hut where the person lived, or at some place 
such as the foot of a tree near the hut w'here he 
was accustomed to resort. Sometimes in the case 
of an important eliief a small sacritice hut, called 
kachisi or gombnzi, is built on the outskirts of the 
village, and there the customary oflerings are 
made. 

(d) The spirit may take up its abode in some 


wild animal, as a lion, leopard, or python. This 
is the case only with such persons as have while in 
life secured medicine which has the power of effect¬ 
ing such a transmigration of the soul. These 
animals are held in awe, and are rarely interfered 
with ; but, should one be killed accidentally or of 
necessity, the na(-ive has no theory as to what 
comes after. There, as in so many problems of life, 
he confes.Mes that he is against a dead wall which 
he has no means of surmounting. 

(c) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the spirit may 
be made to locate itself in any object such as a 
piece of cloth, a basket, a doll, or, in the case of 
a person of importance, such as a chief or headman, 
in a fowl, a goat, or an ox. The spirit is * captured ’ 
by the irdaula^ or, if it is that of a person of lower 
rank, by an old woman who has ceased to bear 
children. Such objects or animals are set aside as 
sacred. Should tlje animal die, another animal is 
chosen and set aside as wa inizimu, the projierty of 
the s])irits. The other class of objects in which 
the spirits are located are treasured among the 
household stuff, and are generally kept near the 
bed or sleeping-jdace of the head of the family. 

3 . Burial customs.—Immediately after death 
the corp.se is bathed, if of a man by men, if of a 
woman by women. Any one may perform this 
office, but it n.sually falls to the older jieople. Any 
neighbour may assist in carrying the corpse to the 
grave, and in digging the grave, hut on those who 
go down into the grave and receive the coirise from 
those above special duties are laid. They are 
known as the adzukuru (from the root kuru, 
‘ greatness ’). There are no official adzukuru; 
any person may perform the function, but by 
habit and custom of the community certain indi¬ 
viduals usually have the ollice assigned to them. 
To them afterwards falls the duty of olfering the 
.sacu iliccs to the sjiirit of the dcjad. Thtdrs are the 
portions of food which are left over from the sacri- 
lice, an<l which they have the right of dividing 
among their friends. After the burial the mourners 
return to the empty hnt, which 1 -hc adzukuru pull 
<lown. Should it lie decided to take steps to ascer¬ 
tain the cau.se of the death, the ula is consulted 
(see § 9 ), and the case may proceed to the chief’s 
court to he settled there. 'Two months or so after 
the burial the adzukuru summon the mourners 
together, and a feast is made (generally of beer), 
a sacriHco is ottered, and the shaving of heads of 
the mourners finishes the mourning. 

4. Sacrifices. — Sacrifices are offered (a) to 
Mulungu, ( 6 ) to the spirits of the dead chiefs and 
headmen, and (c) to the spirits of dead relatives. 

(а) Sacrifices to Mnlungu as the Supreme Being 
are ottered in a small sacrilicial hut [kacJiisi) built 
on tlie outskirts of the village or at the foot of any 
large tree where there is shade—preferably the large 
tree in the village bwalo, or courtyard. Any tree, 
however, that gives shade may be a place of sacri¬ 
fice. Persons on a journey or in the hunting-field 
place an offering almost anywhere—under a tree, 
if possible, or at the meeting of two roads. The 
offerings consist mostly of food—beer, flour, etc.— 
while pieces of calico are ottered by being tom up 
and hung from the tree or spread over the sacrifice 
hut. At the beginning of harvest offerings of first- 
fruits are made in the sacrifice hut, the whole 
village joining in the sacritice and the chief or 
headman acting as officiating priest for the occa¬ 
sion. 

(б) Sacrifices are offered to the spirits of the dead 
chiefs or headmen. These, like the others, consist 
of food—beer, flour, etc. They may be ottered 
near the hut where the dead person lived, or at the 
sacritice hut where his spirit may be approached. 
The ofi'eriugs are made by some descendant or 
relative of the deceased chief, generally by his 
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successor in office. In one instance near Klantyre 
the (lead chief had been the chief of a tribe which 
had been conquered and its nieml)er 8 scattered by 
the present chief of the country. When a sacrifice 
was made, a member of the conquered tribe—a 
relative of the deceased—had to be found to offer 
the sacrifice, as likely to be more acceptable to 
the spirit whose favour was souf^ht. Among the 
Angoni Nyanjas the offering may take the form of 
an animal in which the spirit of the dead is located, 
and tlie animal is thereafter looked upon as the 
property of the spirit. If it is a fowl or goat, it is 
not usually separated from its fellows, but if it is 
an ox—usually dedicated to chiefs only—a specdal 
kraal may be built for it and a special caretaker 
set apart. 

(c) Sacrifices are made to the spirits of dead 
relatives or friends—a little dour, beiw, a fowd, or a 
goat, part of which is made the offering, the re¬ 
mainder being partaken of by the frieiuls of the 
adzukuru, or oflerer. Where tlie spirit of the dead 
has been located in any article of household use, 
the offering is placed close to it. 

5 . Initiation ceremonies.—Among the wViole of 
the Nyanja-speaking poo[)les tliere is no initiation 
ceremony for males and no rite of circumcision. 
This shows that tliey liad not come under the 
induence of the coast Arab or Muhammadan, 
There is, however, in the case of females a een*- 
niony of initiation at the age of puberty. The 
period of instruction varies among the different 
sections of the tribe from one or two days to a 
month. During this jauiod the girls live in a hut 
apart by thems(dve 8 and are instructed by old 
women in the duties and acts of the married state. 
Tluiie is no form of mut ilation or circumcision, but 
the girls are taught by manual manipulation to 
prepare the organs for the marital acts. When 
the married woman becomes pregnant for the first 
time, the old women again take lier aside and 
instruct tier in the mysteries of childbirth and 
motherhood. 

6 . Marriage.—In the marriage ceremony of the 
Nyanja peojde the chief agents, next to the jxu-sons 
themselves, are the * fniretioB' {aiikhosufe), by whom 
the marriage is arranged and on whom tlie resjKmsi- 
bility for its well-being depends. Tliey are usually 
the brothers or some very near relatives of the con¬ 
tracting parties. The man and woman take no 
part in the preliminary negotiations ; everything 
IS done for them by their respective ‘ sureties.' 
Should difficulti{ 3 S arise between the husband and 
wife, the duty of making reconciliation or of per¬ 
mitting a divorce lies with the ‘ sureties,’ and 
without their consent no alter ation in the condition 
of husband and wife is sanctioned. 

'fhe woman remains in the village of lier parents, 
where the husband builds her a hut if her father 
has not already built one for her. The mother- 
in-law expects nelp from him in the hoenng of her 
garden. Beyond this the husband has no other 
indebtedness to his wife’s family. When the hut 
is ready, the husband makes his wife’s village his 
homo. If he has other wives, he pays it periodical 
visits. There is no marriage ceremony beyond the 
entry of the husband into the wife’s hut. Should 
the husband prove impotent, this is a ground for 
disannulling the marriage at once. The first-born 
child is named by the husband’s relatives, and, 
when other children are bom, it goes to the home 
of the mother-in-law and is reared by her, ‘in the 
place of the daughter whom she has lost.’ 

The custom of ukulobola, or payment by the 
hu-sband to the wives’ relatives, does not exist 
among the Nyanja tribes. Only in the northern 
districts, where they are in close touch with the 
Angoni (Zulu) tribe, does one find the custom 
occasionally introduced 


Wives are inherited from the maternal uncle 
along with other property. The uncle's head-wife 
may become the heaci-wife of his successor. More 
generally she is allowed to retire into i»rivate life, 
and her place as head-wife may be taken either by 
the successor’s first wife or by some other of the 
iulierited wives. Separation is common, the cause 
generally being adultery on the woman’s part or 
neglect on the husband’s part. The matter is 
decided by the ‘sureties.’ If divorce is sant'tioned, 
the husband hands over some small article {kuper- 
eka rnubvi, ‘ to liaml over an arrow ’) to the wife 
as a token of her freedom, ami without this cere¬ 
mony no divorce is complete. Tlie whole marriage 
principle is simple. 'I'he woman is the property 
of her clan or family, and so are the children. 
Hence the husband makes bis home with Ids wife’s 
relatives. This is altogether a diirer(!nt state of 
society from that in wliicdi the husband taktis the 
wife to his home—in wliicdi case he must pay the 
ukulobola as coinjmnsation to her family for the 
loss of the woman and lier (diildren. 

7 . Witchcraft and disease.— 'I'lie power of witch¬ 
craft belongs to a certain clan of 'witches [afiti). 
Tlieir object in seeking this power is to obtain 
the means by which they may avenge tljcmselves 
on their enemies and destroy their fellow-beings. 
As they keep this power by eating human flesh, 
they may be Huppose'd also to exercise it that tliey 
may se(;ure the necessary food. They work their 
spells l)y means of ‘ medicines,’ which they keep in 
small antelope’s horns, and hencje they themselves 
are euphemistically described as a nyanga, ‘ they 
of the horns.’ 

'I'he ajiti have their enemi(}H, wlio are bent on 
tludr discovery and destruction, 'rhese may be 
renegade nfUi, who turn their knowledge to the 
dt'struction of tlieir old associates. 'I'he fte.ketera, 
or .setekera, the ‘ throat - cutter,’ is the most 
commonly recognized of these enemies. The wa 
nywido, ‘he of tlu; hammer,’ is another. By 
lucan.s of more jmwerful medicine they (iompid the 
ajiti to reveal themselves, when they attack them, 
the one with his knife, the other ivith his hammer. 
'I'he ajiti form a secret society into which only the 
initiated are admitted. 'I’lie fear of tbem hangs 
a dark cloud over tlie whole of native life, and the 
superstition is the cause of more deaOis than nil 
the disea.ses of the climate put together. 

The mabisalira is a professional witeh-finder, 
generally a woman, who is known over a large 
district, and who is called in when all oLber means 
of inquiry have failed. She obtains bc^r power by 
means of medicine, which she pur(;lias(\s or otber- 
wiso secures from another member of tln^ craft. 
In the process of her divination slic works herself 
into a frenzy and her audience into a state of 
excitement by a weird dance, accompanied by 
physical contortions and bodily postures such as 
enter into all native dancing. She seizes and 
smells the hands of the bystanders till she is able 
to fix on the guilty person, whom she names. In 
the course of her performance she digs up with a 
spear the various horns of medicines and charms 
which have formed the suspect’s stock-in-:rade. 
In this w^ the village is purged of all occult 
agencies. 'The mabisalira has also the i»ower of 
exjtelling from any person the ajiti power which 
he may nave acquired without realizing what its 
possession meant. By ajiplication of medicines 
the patient is causeef to vomit, and in tiiis way 
gets rid of the occult powers which he has acquire(I. 
Of course, against an accusation by a mabisalira 
the accused has always the resources of appeal to 
the poison ordeal (see § 9 ). 

Diseaae has its origin in witelicraft, whatever be 
its nature. The same applies to all accidents, 
epidemics, losses, and misfortunes. Although a 
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ilifWjaHe may be Mckiifju l<M]^^ed aH oontafjions or 
infectiouH, itn ultimate <Hi^,dn is always t<> be 
found in the dark n|»eration.s of the ojiti. lienee 
medieiries are nlmosl always cliartiis, working 
throuyb occuil [KMvers. No doubt ex])erienee and 
<jX]M>,riiiifMit have led the native to ac'knowJedge 
the i( iiial value of certain substances, and for 
extrurml disf-ases the a[)|)lication of certain <lru^s 
is re< (vjni/ed to have its cvirative eire<-t. liut for 
the I re.al iiieiit of deep-seated or unkncjwn disease 
it is (-0 th<- (jeeult powers of charms that resort is 
alwnys had. 

8. Fetishes and charms.—Amon*^ the northern 
brnnelu^s of the Nyanja tribe, the A<-hewa and 
the Aehi|)(?ta, as has alrea<ly been nointed out, 
certain articles may beeotiie the al)ode of the 
sj)irits and are fetislies, objects of revenuua; as well 
as worship. Ainon^ tlie southern branches of the 
trilai tluu e is ikj sucli belief, exce[>t in so far as the 
H])irit of the dead may be believed to ent<ir into 
some wild animal, (iharms, however, arc used and 
worn amon^ all classes and for almost.cv(uy variety 
of ]mrpoHe. 'I'liey liin^e from the applicati^m of 
some medicimil lierb (“ither as an ointment or as 
an ash rubbed into incisions made in the skin of 
the ad’ected part,, or the little twij^s worn in ( he 
necklace to cure a headache or toothache, to 
the hi;,;; Ijaj,,' r>f nusliciiic w«u'n rotind the neck of 
the elephant-hunter by which he brings the jtame 
within leaeli and rari^u? of his fjjuns and obtains 
ac(unacy in shootiti^e (lharms are worn to secure 
safety on a journey, smsjess in tnulin^ or in war, 
and to j)roteet the liut from tlie visits ot the dreaded 
afiti, or tin; ^oirden from the d(^]>redation8 of wild 
l>i^'s or thieves. Doubtless these charms were 
ori^dnally fetishes, endowed with occult power 
from b(jin^ the abode of some sjiirit. Now, how¬ 
ever, in the native mind they are entirely dis¬ 
sociated from any spirit-possession, and the powers 
which tliey possess are ascribed to the articles 
themselv(‘s. 

g. Divination, - (o) ]jots. —Divination is })y 
means »)f via, ‘ lots,’ whicih are reK{)rted to on all 
oecasionsof doubt, or w'hen the disclosure of secret.s 
is desir<?d. J<'or the discovery of such crimes as 
wit<;h(uaft, theft, or adultery it is the invariable 
means. 'I'he lots are consulted whenever (lie 
fortunes of the future are in doubt, as l>efore f^oiu^ 
on a journey, making war, or startinc: on a hunt ing' 
expedition, 'I'lie via (ixist, in a larjj^e variety of 
forms, from simple divination by means of the 
posit ion in whicdi small pieces of a <mp or plate fall 
wlum thro\\'n out of a dish to the phe.ndn, or oide.il 
by hoilinc water, and the use of the divininy-roil. 
Til the last ( he holder of the rod f.trusjts it by holli 
hands, and is <li uy<;ed by it to the .sjuit where the 
ohitet sought for is concealed or where the guilty 
individual is (,o he found. 

[h] T/te poison ordeal. — The poison ordeal 
{tnirafn'i) is the supreme court of aiijieal for a linal 
declarat ion on all questions of innocence or guilt. 
The verdict, of (he via or the mabisalira maybe 
refused or denied ; the verdict of the poison ordeal 
is accepted by both parties as a linal closing of the 
case. It consists of a decoi’tion of the hark of the 
rnwahvi-tviHi, which is jiounded in a mortar with a 
certain quantity of water warmed by means of a 
hot stom? ilTopped into it, and given to the accused 
or appellant to drink. Sometimes both parties 
drink together to assert the truth of their assevera¬ 
tions. Upon the ellect of the poi.son hangs the 
verdict. If the accused dies, he is guilty, and, the 
case boin|^ thus decided against him, his friends 
and relatives have to pay eomjiensation for the 
crime which he committed. If the accused vomits, 
he is innocent, and the accusers, having made a 
false accusation, have to pay compensation to the 
person whom they thus ilefamed. 


! The poi.son ordeal is administered in several 
! ways. (1) It may he drunk by the accused himself 
in the nresenee of the accusers. As soon as the 
poison begins to show that it is to have a fatal 
ellect, the accuser and his friends usually set upon 
their victim and beat him or otherwise maltreat 
him till he dies. 7'he body may then be burned, 
or thrown into the bush to be devoured by beasts 
of prey or vultures. It is never given ordinary 
burial. (2) 'I’he ])ois()n may be administered to 
some domestic animal, a fowl or a dog, and by the 
result the innoeeiice or guilt of the accused is 
declared. (3) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the 
jioison is adniinistereii to villages or even districts, 
11) order toi lear thimi of the accusation or su.spieion 
of witchcraft, or to purge them of all persons 
suspected of using occult jiowers. Not infrequently, 
if an Angoni chief doubt (mI the loynltyot any of 
his villagi^s, he would onh-r a wbolfsrile drinking 
of the poison. In this way many deaths occurred, 
whole villages being sometimes almost entirely 
wijieil out. 

10. Social organization.—The chief sitting in 
the council of his ehlcrs or headmen is tlie head of 
all authority and the highest (tourt of law in his 
country. I)ecisions may he given in smaller cases 
by the headmen, but all serious eases are taken to 
the (ihief’s court for final decision. Wiir is declared 
by the chief alone. None of his people can go on 
a foray without his consent. Tlie chief is r(?s])on- 
sible for the acts of liis subjects. 'I'he members of 
a village or elan are all held individually re.sjionsihle 
for the actions of any of their fellow-members, 
'riiere is no criminal law nor such a thing as 
‘ crime ’ in native law. All oflenees are civil 
oflenco.s—against projxu'ty—and so may he atoned 
for by payment according to the amount of damage 
done. 'riii.s is the fundamental prineijile at the 
root of native law'. 'The native whose goods liave 
been stolen fails to see the justice of merely im- 
irisoning the thief while the stolen property is 
(‘ft urirestored. Under native huv the thief would 
have been obliged to make restitution for the 
stolen goods, or his r(;latives w'ould have jiaid the 
amount for him. Assault on the ])erson is eoin- 
pimsatod for by a monetary payment according to 
the amount of tluj injury inllictcd. Adultery is 
puiiishahle by death or by payment of a slave or the 
value of a slavi*. It is, in native law, an offence 
against, the ]>ropert,y or rights of the husband. 

'flic line of deH(;ent being tlirough the mother 
and t,li(^ law's of ]»ropeiiy demanding that it be 
k(qi( within the clan, iriheritani^e falls to the 
IuoIIku- liy the same mother; failing him, to the 
old(‘st sister’s son. The heir takes the name as 
well as the jirojierty of the deceased. No one can 
fall Jieir to tw'o names. Under the native ri^^gime 
monogamy is the rule and polygam3'the exception. 
Wealth or inheritance alone is responsible for 
polygamy. 

Litkratdrk.— D. and C. Livlngrstone, Narr. of an Expedi¬ 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tribvtaries, London, 1865 ; D. C. 
Scott, An KncyclcriHvdic Diet, of the Mmofanja Laiufiiafje, 
Kdiiibur;fh, 181)2 ; H. Rowley, Siorj/0/ the Unieersities’ iMis-sion 
to Central Africa, London, I860; D. Macdonald, Africana, 
do. 1882 ; R. S. Rattray, Chinyanja Folklore., Songs, and 
StorifK, do. 1907 ; H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1898. A. HeTHEUWICK, 

NY Ay A.— Nydya in Sanskrit signilics ‘ Logic,’ 
and is the title of the latest of the six philo¬ 
sophical systems of the Brfthmans. 'I’hese are in 
order the Sahkhya, Yoga, Mimaiiisa, Veuanta, 
Vaif^sika, and Nyaya. Its founder is know'n either 
by his gentilic name of Gotama (Gautama) or by 
a nickname which has lost its opnrobrious meaning 
and has supplanted the personal name, Aksapada, 
‘the eye-footed,’ i.e. with the eyes directed on the 
feet. 
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The name of ‘Loific’ lias ))eon ^^iven to tlie 
aystem, because it. treats of formal lojjic in the 
most ex}iausti\ (j ni,'inner, and this forms its jtrin- 
cipai theme. In the lirst sentem'e of (Jotama's 
text-book, the Ni/difa-stlfras, which were c.omjiosed 
c. 150 li.c., .sixteen lo^^ieal ideas are foum! enumer- 
ateil, will) tlie characteristic addition tliat the true 
knowledp^e of tlieir nature leads to the attainment 
of final emaneijiation, i.c. the release of the soul 
from the cych; of existemie. Nothiufjj show.s more 
clearly the dominant position aa.sumed by formal 
logic in the Nyaya s 3 ’'st<>m. 

Gotarna’s logic enjoys great nopularity in Fmlia, 
and for a long tiim- lias served as the foundation 
of all philosophical research, as is shown hy the 
fact tliat the terminology of tlie Nyaya has found 
its way into the later text-books of all the other 
school.s. The N 3 ’aya pliilosopliy, however, is in 
no way limitetl to logic, and dialectic, but claims 
to be a complete philosophical system. Kegardeil 
as .such, it is only a further develojiinent ami com- 
ploliun of the Vaii^esika system (see art. Vai:^K- 
.siiCA), from which it has borrowed not only its 
doctrine of atoms and of the origin of the univer.se, 
hut also its [isychology. Just us in the |)hilo.so]ihy 
of the Vai,4c.sika, so according to tlie ()o{;trine of 
the Nyaya, souls are inliuite ami eteriia.l, possess 
deliTiite qualities, and are only means of the 
material organ of thought whicli they possess 
capalde of experiemje ami knowledge. Neverthe¬ 
less the Nyiqya j)liil()so|)liy is set to a dillerent key 
from lhat of the systmii of the Vai;5esika. In liar- 
mony with the older systems in its tlieory of the 
universe it imiinl.'iiiis the consistent jiessimism and 
tlie ascetic char.'u^ter whiidi above eveiytliing else 
reijuire the supiiression of the desire for a<*tion ; 
and in connexion with this it again presents de¬ 
liverance from the misery of enijiirical existence, 
i.e. the attainment of a condition of absolute 
unconsciousne.ss, as the supreme goal of human 
endeavour- prominent characleristics wdiich in 
the V’ai.‘^(!sika [diilosophy (at lea.st in Kanada’s 
text-book) ajipcar toned down to a remarkable 
degree. 

In all the Indian .sy.stem.s the mcan.s by which 
knowledge may he attained are discussed, now a 
greater and now a less number of mct.lio<ls being 
recogni/cd, but nowdiere is the subject so fully 
exfiounded as in tlie Nyaya, Here four sourees 
of true knowledge are recognized: (1) per(;eption 
(prah/<(k.sri), (2) inference {anuindiut), (11) analogy 
[upanidnd)^ (4) credible testimony {iuhda). It is 
obvious, however, that inference, as the only re¬ 
liable means of attaining philosophical knowledge, 
completely overshadows the other three. Tlitue 
are tliree kinds of inferem^e ; (1) inference from 
the eau.se to the ellect [purvaunt), when, for in¬ 
stance, from the rising clouds the conclusion is 
drawn that a Bt.orm of rain is inijiending ; (2) in¬ 
ference from the ell'eet to the cause [^esavat), w lieii, 
for instance, from the swelling of the rivers it is 
inferred that rain has fallen in the uplands ; (3) 
conclusion as to something beyond tlie reach of 
the .senses only to be know'n in the Abstract 
{smndni/ato drsla), when, for example, tlie individ¬ 
ual senses are made tlie foundation on wddeh to 
l>a.se a general conception of the insirnnient of 
lerception. J'he distinction usual in Kuropean 
agio since the time of Aristotle between induclion 
and deduction was strangely enough never made 
in India.^ 

The syllogism of the Nyaya con.sists of five mem¬ 
bers, which are illustrated by the standing example 
of fire inferred from the smoke on the mountain : 

(1) Proposition {pratijiid) : there is lire on the 
mountain. 

1 Ot. Max Miiller, ^D3f0 vl. [1860] 235 ; Albert Biirk, W?.KM 
XV. [1901] 2f>l IT. 


(2) Cause [hHn) : for the mountain smoke.s. 

(3) Kxeniplilication {drstdnt(f) : wherever llicro 
is smoke there is tire, as, for example, on tlie hearth 
in tlie kitchen. 

(4) Ivecuiiitnlation of the cause {ii/nuunfa) : the 
mountain smokes. 

(5) Conclusion {nujanittnn) : therefore there is 
fire on the mountain. 

If tliis scheme is contrasted with the simjile 
threefold syllogism of Aristotle, it is seen to he 
unnecessarily dillmse, since tlie mem hers (4) and (5) 
are, in fact, only rejietitions of (2) ami (1). I’lie 
aim, howev er, td tlie founder of the Nyaya S 3 ^stem 
was not in the least to propound the most concise 
form of s^dlogism possilde ; he desired to teach 
how best to imjiart to others a convii lion readied 
by an inference, d’hus, from tlic sjtlicre of logic 
he eneroaclied on that of rhetoric. I’lven in 
Intlia, therefore, no dilticully was found in accom 
moilating the ahovi*inentioncd scImmuc of live 
members to tliat of three, to which utmire accus¬ 
tomed. The conception on which the theory of 
the .syllogi.sin of the Nyaya rests hears the name 
of ‘ invariable n.s.sociation ’ {vi/(tj>f.i). rusteiid of 
starting as w'e <lo w ith an afiirmative juopositioii, 
universally valid - ‘ All .smoke jiresnmes the exist¬ 
ence of lire’—the Nyaya j»liiloso]diy asserts the 
‘invariable association ’ of smoke with fire, 'riie 
sign ohserveil {liiuja) —in this instance the smoke 
—is ‘ invariahlv associated ’ {vydfijia) •, the vehido 
of the sign wliich is to he inferred {iiiiyiit) —in 
this instance the lire—is the ‘invariable associate’ 
(vj/dpitka). Logically the conce]>tion is ([iiit.e cor¬ 
rect, although the form of the exjues.sion conveys 
to U.S a suggestion of .strangene.ss. k'or smoke is 
alwiiys and unconditionally associated with lire, 
but not vice versa fire with smoke ; for there is 
smokeless lire. Tlie definitions of the comu'pl ions 
here mentioned, and the doctrines of tlu-ir aj)[ilica- 
tion, not only occupy a large place in the literat ure 
proper of the N^aya system, but have a wider 
range in the philosophical .systems of India. 

Tlie conception wliich the Nyaja jihilosojiby 
presents of cau.sality is somewhat, diflcrent from 
that of the older systems, in w hich onl 3 ' two kinds 
of causes are admitted, the material and the 
efie<d.ivc. 'I’ho material eanse of a thing {updddna- 
kdrana) is tlie matter from which it proceeds or 
of which it is composed or consists; the efi'ective 
eau.se (nhvitfakorara) is both the motive-power 
from whidi it originates and the means hy whidi 
it is prodiK'ed. 'Die matiirial cause of a given 
object is always the same, and tiierefore is dc 
scribed as the cliief cause. Tlie ( lleetive causes, on 
the other hand, of wliieli frequently a w hole series 
jiresent themselves, need not he the same in similar 
ca.se.s, and are tiierefore terineil also aceoinjianying 
or seeomlary causes {sahalcd.rii:<iratut). In jdace of 
the expression ‘ material cau.se,’ w'hic.h is dsewhore 
cnstoniaiy, tlie Nyaya jihilosojiliy enijiloysin exactly 
the .same sense the term ‘ inhering cause ’ {.sarna- 
I'di/iA'draytt), witli evident reference to the sixth 
category of the V^aise.sika system, and together 
wdth the two kind.s of cauHe.s here named postu¬ 
lates a third, t.he ‘ not-inhering cause’ {nsanut- 
vdyikdrana), wliich we may desi-rihe as ‘formal.’ 
To use the ordinary exanijile of the N 3 dlya hooks, 
in the case of a carpet tlie threads arc the inhering 
cause, the comlnnation of the thrcAds the riot- 
inheriiig eau.se ; the. weaver’s tools, liis diligence 
ami skill, and tlie weaver himself are tlie eflective 
causes. 'J'he carpet itself is the inhering cause of 
its qualities ; the qualities of the tiireads are the 
not-inhering cause of the qualities of tlie earjiot. 

The most imjiortant features of liie Nyaya jihilo- 
8 oph 3 " have here been set forth. Hut the system 
further treats of the meaning of numerous logical 
concejitions, and of fallacies, sophisms, and other 
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errors of sneecfi, accompanied always with elaborate 
and subtle (dassilications and subdivisions. To 
those desirous of investi^^ating the subject further, 
the able ar ticle of H. Jaeohi on ‘ Indian Logic ’ may 
be recoinrnenfbid.* 

One point of import ance remains to be noticed, 
which (las to do with the Vaifiesika system as well 
as wit h the Nyaya. 

1 'he Vit. 'ikfUHxht.- and Nydya-sutras, the treatises 
ujton w'hich the two sclnroTs are founded, contain 
no mention of Ofxi. Sin(re they, moreover, assert 
the eternal and uncreated nature of both soul and 
matter, and (‘tmeeive the fate of the individual in 
harmony 'wvlh t\\e univuirsivA Indian view as t\ie 
result of ids {:;ood and evil deeds in the present or 
earlier existene.es, tliere ean he no doubt of the 
oripiixally atlreistic character of both systems. 
Probably we ought to reeogni/e here the influence 
of the Siirikhya wstem ; and in fact the doctrines 
of the Vaisci^ika-Kyaya, althougli in several resjiects 
opjiosed to the Saiikuya, seem, on the otlier Ixaiul, 
Ui he dependent upon it in some of their funda¬ 
mental tenets. When later the Vaisesika and 
Nyaya systems came to he blenderi together, 
the comluned school adopt'd theistic views, but 
never saw in the pcrsttnal (Jod, whom they 
aHHunuid, the creator of inathir. 'I’heir theology 
is set forth in the KusKmdnjnli of IJdayunrudiarya 
(c. A.D. IdOO), and in various later works whi<;h 
discuss Mu; two systems in common. According 
to the view whixdi they liold in hariiKUiy Avith 
the doctrine of the Yoga, (Sod is a distinct soul 
like the other individual souls, and these arc 
equally with Him eternal. He is, however, dis¬ 
tinguished from them by the fact that Ho alone 
possesses the attributes of omtiLscience and omni- 
j)oteuco, which (jualify Him for the government of 
the universe ; and Hiat, on tlie other hand, He lacks 
those attnhnte.s which result in the entanglement 
of all other souls iu the cycle of exi.stenco. 

LiTKaATtiaK.--F. Max MiilleV, Six Syateuis of Indian Philo- 
tophi/, London, ISIH), oh. viii. ; M. Monicr-Williaras, Indian 
Wisdom,*, London, ISlKi ; Sarm-dariana-safi'/rafia, tr. E. B. 
Cowell and A. E. Gout'll", London, 1894, ch, xL 

H. (5arbe. 

NYIKA. — I. Distribution.—‘Nyika(Wanyika),’ 
also ‘Waiiika’ and in the Portuguese records 
‘ Vanica,’ is a name ajxplied to several Pantu tribes 
in K. Africa. It is not an ethnic designation, as it 
simply means ‘ people of the wilderne.ss,’ * and 
appears to have been used by the Swahili to 
denote a set of tribes who, during the 16tli cent., 
migrated down the coast in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion from the steppes on the left bank of the Tana. 
It is not used iridiscriniiiiatelj'^ for the inland 
natives, as the 'Paita, Pokonio, S<‘geju, and Kamba 
do not HtMun ever to have been inclnded under it, 
though the first three, at any rate, are |>rol>ably 
connected in some way Avith the nine tribes to 
Avhom it has—whether arbitrarily or not—been 
assigned. 'I’lie.'^e are distributed as folloAvs : 

(I) Tho Giryama, in the country north and south of Mt. 
Maiiffoa, wliiiih lies, roughly Hpeakiiig, about 39° 40' E. by 3* 
2(V S. riicy extend l)e\oud the .Salxaki—in fact, the important 
settleiuont of (larri.shi lies north of that river; and in recent 
years single faiiiilies have l)een migrating farther and farther 
north, ev» n beyond ttie 'Pana. Their southern boundary is the 
Mleji, the stroaui wiiicli crosses the road from Kaliai to Kaloleni. 

(*2) The Rayai* between the Mleji and tlie Mtsapuni stream, 
the latter Ijeing about lialf-way botwoon Rabat Boma and 
Mazera's station on tlie Uganda Railway. 

{.‘1) The Dunima, west of the Mtsapn’nL They are said to be 
partly descended from a number of Makua brought to Mombasa 
by a Portuguese known as ‘ Bwana Kigozi ’ (Ue Goes?). 

1 OON, phil.-hlstor. Klosse, 1901, p. 460 ff. 

'•i Nyika, in Swahili, originally meant ‘ grass,’ and Is used for 
the ‘ bush steppe,’ the open ground covered with coarse grass 
and scrub, os distinguished from the forest, mwitu. 

“ r liore denotes the ‘ bilabial i;,’ which is the sound used by 
the jH'ople themselves. The Swahili call them ‘ Waralxai,’and 
Uie name in this form has been officially given to the district, 
ft. does not belong to the present mission station (founded by 
Rebmann in 1850>, which is properly called Kisulutini. 


( 4 ) The Digo, west of the Duruma and extending over ths 
border into German E. Africa, where tliey occupy the hinter¬ 
land of Tanga (Baumann, Usambara umi seine Is achbargebiete, 
pp. 144-161X These four are the larger Nyika tribes; the 
remaining five are (now, at any rate) of less imfKjrtanoe. They 
are chiefly found on the ridge of hills running soiithward from 
the Voi river, between the Giryama countryjand the sea. 

(f») The Kauma have their principal kaya, or fortified village, 
about a day’s march south of Mtanganyiko on the Voi river 
(which runs into the Kilifi creek). 8ome of them live north of 
the .Sabaki, near Garashi. 

(6) The Chonyl, whose kaya lies south of Kaya Kauma. 'There 
are also a few of them near Garashi. 

(7) The Dzihana (Jibana), a few miles south of Kaya Chonyi, 
on tlie way to Kibe. Their clati-tiamos (see below) seem to 
indicate a close connexion with Chonyi. 

(H) The Kambe (not to be confounded with the Kamba of 
Gkambani, the district south-east of Nairoiii) have one kaya 
1 Yietween Jibana and Rlbe (but a little off the main road) and 
I aruither (Kaya Kambe ya Bate) nortii of the Sabaki, near Jilore. 

(9) The Rihe (‘ Ribe ’) are a small tribe living alnio.st within 
sight of Mombasa and a few miles from Rabai. The old kaya is 
not quite an hour’s walk from the present (Methodist) missiou 
villap;e of Ribe. 

Ivrapf (Reisen in Ost-Afrika, i. 180) mentions 
twelve tribes of ‘ Wanika,’ but nowhere gives a 
delinite list of iliem. He iueidentally refers to 
the tribes of Sliimba and MtaAvi (ii. 1)1), who are 
subdivi.sions of the Digo, and on tlie same page 
mentions the Lungo trilio ‘ der zu den Wadigo- 
Stiimmen der Wanika gehbrt,’ so tliat it is not 
clear Avhether he reckons it separately. He may, 
however, have reckoned as the twel/th the I’iAvi, 
Avliich he does not mention, but whicii occurs in an 
Arabic MS of wliioh translations are published 
by both Owen {Narrative of Voyages, i. 418) and 
(Documentssur V kist. , . de l'A frique orien¬ 
tate, i. 618). Among the ‘cities of the Vanikat’ 
(evidently meaning the kayas) enumerated in this 
MS, nine can easily be identifieil as the tribes given 
above ; the others are Mtawi, MtaAvi-Shimba (prob¬ 
ably an ollshoot of the former), 'I’iAvi, and Lungo. 
There is a village called Tiwi about half-way be- 
tAA'een Momh.asa and the German frontier, aiul on 
the Shiinha hills, just south of Mombasa, are several 
Digo villages somoAvhat isolated from the rest of 
the tribe, to Avhich, no doubt, all four names really 
belong. 

2. Origin.—The general native tradition is that 
the Wanyika come from SungAvaya (ShungAvaya, 
Shingwaya), the native name for tlie plains on the 
left bank of the Tana (Hollis, JRAl xxx. 276, n.). 
They are .said to have been driven thence by the 
(ialla. According to the old headman of Kaya 
Kauma, this happened thirteen generations ago. 
Some .say that all the Wanyika are descended from 
Matseze and his Aidfe Mhodze, who lived near 
SungAA’aya.^ 

Another Kauma informant told the Avriter that, 
at the time of the migration, the Pokomo (q.v.) 
Avere already settled in the Tana valley and the 
Segeju in the delta of the same river, ‘ from the 
old Ozi to Cha«]oro.’ The former preferred to 
submit to the Galla, and were treated as their .serfs 
till within the last fifty years ; the latter marched 
south Avith the Wanyika till they arrived at or 
near their present abode, viz. the neighbourhood 
of Tanga, though there are some within British 
territory, south of Gasi (Baumann, p. 25 f.). The 
Wanyika appear to have remained Avith them for 
some time; hut, as their numbers increased, they 
sent ott‘ three successive sAvarms northward, the 
first being the Kauma, the second the Rabai (avIio, 
according to this informant, built their kaya at 
Mbuyuni, not far from what is now Mazera’s station 
on the Uganda Railway, migrating afterAvards to 
Rabai Mpia, Avhere Krapf found them), and the 
lost the Duruma, Avho seem to have settled muoh 
about where they now are. Krapfs account (i. 
411; cf. also his Diet, of the Suahili Language, 
London, 1882, s.v. ‘ Mutsi muiru ’) at first sight 
1 Near Kaloleni, in Giryama, ia tbe flrrave of another Mbodze, 
by some said to be a desoendant of the first, where rain-makinir 
ceremonies are performed in time of drought. 
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seems incompatible with the above ; he says (and 
this is borne out by a MS kindly placed at the 
present writer’s disposal by Miss Austin) that they 
came from Rombo in Chaga and built, their knya on 
Mriale hill, where the site is still shown, though 
quite overgrown with forest. Thence they luovetl 
to Rabai ya Kale (‘Old Rabai,’ or Vokera), and 
later to Rabai Mpia (‘ New Rabai ’), wliich bad, in 
1845, been occupied only for about 30 years (Krapf, 
i. 251). He gives no very clear indicjition as to 
the site of Rabai ya Kale, which he visited more 
than once (i. 215, 230), but it seems to have been 
near the head of the Jomvu creek. 

As this migration is evidently mucdi later than 
the other, it was probaldy a return movement. 
There is nothing to prevent our supposing that 
some, if not all, of the Wanyika had reached the 
neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro, or that they were 
joined by some of the Chaga clans when they once 
more set their faees northward. The MS above 
referred to states that Chonyi and Dzibanaare olV- 
sboots of this tribe. 

A note of time for the southward migration from 
Sungwaya is furnished by the recorded fact that 
the ‘ Mosseguejos ’ assisted the Portuguese', in 
1689, to defend Malindi against the VVaziniha 
(Guillain, i. 402 ; Baumann, p. 26 ; Strandes, Die 
Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch- und Knglisch - Ost- 
afrika, }>. 153). 

'J’ho Ciryama are said by some to have come froti 
the Taita hills and to be quite distinct from the 
Wanyika who came out of Sungwaya. The prob¬ 
able solution is suggested by other informants, 
according to whom the Giryama and Taita tribes 
left SungAvnya together and settled down, as <lid 
the Wanyika and Wasegeiu. Later, the Giryama, 
leaving the otliers beliiml, went north again and 
established themselves on Ml. Mangea, which is 
looked on by some as their original centre of dis¬ 
persion (Krapf, i. 359; Wakefield, Thomas Wake- 
fiekP, p. 60). The Kamhe insist that they left 
Sungwaya as a separate tribe, along with the 
Kainna, of whom the Rilie are an offshoot. But 
‘ the Ribe are the most ancient of all the Nyika 
suh-trihes, and if members of all the sections meet 
together, the Ribe representative has the right to 
speak first’ (Hollis, MS information). Probably 
some of thcseconflictiiig accoiintsare to he explained 
by the fact that the tribes are not always homo¬ 
geneous, Thus, some perplexity was oci^asioned 
by a statement that the Pokomo came from Taita. 
'Liiis appears to mean that, when (he Rubai left 
Mriale, they ‘ split up into several sections, going 
respectively to Pokomo, Chonyi, .Jibana, Mlahi, 
and Mtongwe. . . . To this day the section which 
Avent to Ikikomo are said to he distingnishahlo by 
their Rabai names’ (Austin, MS). This is con 
firmed by members of the Pokomo tribe. 

3. Physical characteristics. —The (Jiryama pre 
sent a Avell-marked physical type ; they are tall, 
many AA-^ell over 6 ft., muscular and well made, Avitli 
a peculiar breadth of head and squareness of face ; 
the comfdexion is a very dark hroAvn ; the nose, as a 
rule, not excessively hat. Similar types are some¬ 
times found among the Rabai, hut these are far 
less homogeneous; their situation, Avithin easy 
reacli of IMombawa and in touch with several inland 
tribes, exposed them to frequent contact with 
strangers Avho came to trade and frequently settled 
down and intermarried with tlieru. Beside.s, Ave 
find that, as long ago as 1614, Rabai was inhabited 
by the slaves of tlie Sultan of Mombasa (Guillain, i. 
419), and these Avould beorawn ironi various parts. 
Many of the present inhabitants are freed slaves, 
or the children of such, belonging to the Nyanja, 
Yao, Ngindo, and other tribes. The Duruma are 
far from homogeneous, perhaps for the reason 
already stated. The population of Ribe is also 


very mixed. Chonyi and Jihaiia may perhaps 
repres(»iit the primitiA’e Rabai rather better tlian 
uhose Avho go under the. hitter name. 

Tile Di^o ‘ are sleiuler and reiuarkalily well built; they have 
^ileasant, oval faees, in whieh the ne},'ro type is not 
and which decideilly Indicate an affinity with the northern 
'lainitic tribes, as the Oalla and .Soinnli, The predominant 
;olour of their skins is a shade between cinnainmi and eoffee- 
irown ; but, im iniKht be expeetetl, innnnierahle trrudations 
>ceur ‘ (Bauiniinn, p. Uf)). 

A. Social organization.—(a) Clans. —All these 
trilies are orgfuii/ed on ti basis of exogamous elans, 
among Avhicli, hoAvever, tliere are imjantant dis¬ 
tinctions. I'lie Giryaitni trace descent through tlie 
hither, as do the Katiina ami Kamhe, Chonyi, 
Dzihana, and liihe. 'I'lie lligo and nuruma tratio 
it Uwough the moUicr, and t\ic Ualuu ti\ipear to he 
\»assing from one stage to Uie other, rhey have 
tAAU) sets of clans, calltMl ‘male’ ami ‘female’ -the 
men belonging to the first, find the Avojnen to the 
second. A man inlierits two elatis. hi.s father’s 
and his mother’s, hut for all practicti.1 purposes he 
is counted as belonging to his lather’s, Avhile the 
reverse is the ease Avith his sister, 'i'lie sia.lmueut 
that one of the Dzihana clans is ‘ a Avomeu's clan ’ 
seems to indicate that this tribe may oiu e IniAe 
had a similar arrangement. We have a hint of the 
change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent in 
the ease of the Kauma, in a pedigree Avlileh goes 
hjiek for seven generations in the imile line, tlien 
ehiinges to the female ; also perhajis in the fact 
thar the tribal fiiicestress, Mhouze, isahvays named 
before her husband, Matseze.^ 

A forinor Assist ant District Donimisaioner at Rabai says : ‘ It 
is probably not very long sin<-e the Northern Nyika passed from 
the stage when niotlier-ri('ht obtained, for I reineinlier a ease 
... in IsPS, of a Rabai man suiiaj his nephew for seizing the 
estates of his dee.eased father ’ (Hollis, MS). 

(h) The kdj/a. — 'V\\ckffy((. is intimately e.tmriected 
with the elan-organization. It is usually situated 
on a hill top in tlie densest part of tlie forest (Kaya 
fJibana has a jinrtifuilarly commanding sitmition 
and dillicult approach) ; it is surroundial by a 
circular palisade of stout stakes, Avith two gate¬ 
ways at opposite ])()ints, closed by heavy Avooden 
doors and approached by a steep and narrow path¬ 
way. Usually tliere are three gjitifways at each 
entrance—perhaps thoire Avas formerly a trijde pali¬ 
sade, hnt, since peojile liave been able to live outside 
the kaya, the defences have fallen into decay. 
Kaya Itilio and Rabai Mpia are now deserted, 
though the latter is still used for asHenihlies of the 
elders, and the mwanza is kept tliere ; and, in the 
former, tlie site of tlie old eouneil-house can still 
he traced. The moro, or council-house, is the 
meeting-place of the men, ami serves the purpo.ses 
both of a parliament-hou.se and of an ordinary club. 
At Garaslii and both the Katiiho kayas it seemed 
to be open to strangers ; at Kaya Kauma, though 
the place was pointed out, the present Avriter Avas 
not alloAved even to ajiproach it. tShoukl any 
unauthorized per.soii (i.e. one not belonging to the 
order of elders, or armed with their permi.ssion) 
there, it wa.s said that lie Avonld fall down in a ht 
and not recover till treated by the elders. Besides 
the moro each clan {mbari), or in most cases each 
of the larger divisions of the tribe (usually coiisist- 
ing of several ■mbari), has its eluh-liouse {licaiida, 
but the SAvaliili word baraza is often u-sed), round 
Avhich the huts of tlie families belonging to that 
section are groujied. Evidentlj' the only name for 
these larger units is kahila, from the SAvahili ; it 
is possihle that they were originally mbari which 
branched otl' into the smaller divisions now knoAvn 
by that name, and it ia sometimes dillicult to keep 
the two sets of name.s distinct. Tliere are five 
sections of the Kauma tribe : the Amlarari, Ada^- 
kaa, Aniongwe, Adzundza, and Amvitsa, cornpris- 

1 This is not accidentol, for the present writer was expressly 
corrected by an old man when mentioning them in the reverse 
order. 
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inj' RevoTitceii 'mhari ; }*ut tliero nre only t,\vo (;lnl>- 
houses, t,lie AiiiviLs.a arul Aiiioii;^\V(': sliarin^j: one 
ojiposite I,he riorlh of the kftya, the other 

tiiruo tlie <‘orres| 1011(1 in;.' southern one. ^Yt Kaya 
Chonyi, howfuer, el(*ven out of seventeen inhnri 
have a h'lfiz'i e;uli ; the leniaininj^ six share three 
ljet\V(‘cn them, perhaps indicating a recent sub¬ 
division. K;i,ya 1 )ziliana and Ivaya ftiheeach hav’^e 
(or had) four hnrdzus. 

(c) yd^;A/i/.v/a..--'rhere are traces of toteinisin, 
as far as our present stal.e of ]vn((\vled;j^e 
;j;oeH, it seenis to he almost forootten. The (iiryama 
clans ‘ ar(! divided into two sections, a<as)rdinj'as 
Miey avoid ( lie kusiji or ( he kfifst’ntfzcrr. bird ’ (MS 
informal ion communicated by Ilobicy). 'J'he/ca.s//7 
is a tiny (inch, sky lilue and t'ley in plutmip'e ; it is 
never killeil or eaien, but it is dilhcult to delermine 
how far it is aiitrially r(‘;^:irded as sacr<‘d. The 
k/t.fsr.nf/zr.rc is a still smiillei bird, ^rey, with a 
crimson sjiot just liehind the. luiad. Some of the 
(dionyi clans refuse to eat the Umut (ant-hear), an 
animal to which some curious sujMMst.ilions are 
att a(‘hed. 'Phere are other food-prohibi( ions, though 
it is not certain whether these iiavi*. any tiling to do 
with totemism or not; (Uionyi, and certain clans 
of Kauma/i.nd Kamhe, may not eat tlie llesh of tiie 
fu7H) antelope within tiudr /ro/Ah thoup:h there is no 
obj(*ction (xj tlndr doin;' so elsewhere (Hollis, MS). 

I low f;i.r the eiuious veneration for the hyena 
(Krapf, i. 24H, and JUrt. of the SuahiU Lrmgunfje,^ 
s.v. ‘ h'isi ’ ; New, l.ife . . . in E. AfrirOy ]>. I.’t2; 
Taylor, (Enjitm.fi Vocabnlajnj, p. 82) is really 
totemistic is dillicuK, to say. It is not connectetl 
with Juiy nart.icuhir clan, as with the Nandi, who 
cert.airdy nave a hyena totem (Hollis, Tke Eftndi^ 
Oxford, HtOh, j>. 11 ; some usajres with regard to 
the liymia extend to tin; whoh; tribe [ih. p, 7]). 
Nor cfin it be eonmated with a <uistom of l(*.aving 
the ihiad to be devounal by hyenas, for among the 
Nyika tribes the dead are always lairied. Sham 
trafis were set. up on resent graves outside Kaya 
Kauma, to nreveiit exhumation by hyenas or bush- 
pigs. Neitner the (hilla nor the I'okom<» vn.merate 
the hymia, t hough ( lu; la(,t.('r nmiark on such venera¬ 
tion as a yxicidiarity of (he ^\’akoshoro (t heir name 
for the (JiryamM). (Iiryama of middh^ age say 
that, a man was formerly lined by the elders if he 
killed a hyena, but the ri^gulat.ion is no longer 
observed. 

{d) lio)v'n\innd.—-\'\\<?vki is nothing like a para¬ 
mount <-hief of any N yika tribe, though the I)igo 
have heicditnry sultans, Avith tln^ tit.le/a/(Hollis, 
JRAl XXX. 270,28',), and MS information). The 
government is c;irri(*d on by t he ‘ elders ’ (oc/rt^/v.)- 
Any juember of the tribe who has jiassed through 
the prfdiminary deg-ices ('Paylor, ]>j). 43-45) is 

eligible for entrance into tin* kinnhi^ or council, on 
paynnmt. of (In? }»roper fe(!s, the badge of this 
status being an ivory armlet {Invoo). Members of 
the kftinhi may afterwards be admitted, first, to the 
'vayn., or ‘ cirele of the elders,’ who ‘ may deliberate 
on smalh'r judicia.! rjuestions in their own district, 
but are really nothing more tlian a convivial club’ 
(Taylor, p. 11 ). and aft (uwaials to ‘the Fisi “ Hyena" 
— the Inner (hrcle of all and very select. . . . The 
rnemlxus (tf the Hyena inspire great terror, as they 
are the de|a)sitories of the most potent spells and 
oracles’ [ib. ]>. 45). From these last two classes 
are chosen tin* three enyr~tsi, ‘ owners of the land,’ 
who carry on tin* gov<'rnment during the space of 
a riht. (or ‘ circumcision-eycde’) and then ‘hand 
over the country’ to (htdr successors, i.e. all those 
circumci.sed next after them, the ceremony taking 
place about once in thirteen years, w hich, according 
to one. native informant, is (he duration of a 7'ika. 
Hut the collective circumcision-festival is falling 
into disuse, t he operation being regarded more and 
more as a purely individual, or at most a family, 


matter; and tiiis, perhaps, is the reason for the 
diderence in a recent account: 

‘There are now amonptlio Wa'jriryama a conHiderahle number 
of native counrilH or katnhi^. An elder more inl.clli^i^tit than 
his confreres soon bcoomeH the nmjleus of a kitmln and by 
pfeneral assent is estaljlistied as th(dr president {nuranamuli). 
All the people living; within the sphere of hi.s influence send 
their elders to the karnhi which meets at or near his village' 
(Ilobley, MS). 

1 'he w’hole system seems, in its general features, 
to h«; common to Nyika, Pokomo, Kamha, Kikuyu, 
and probaldy other Pantu tribes, also to the (lalla 
{doiirn. (ftheAfr. Sor., 11)13, p. 3(51), 1914, ]>. 202(1'.), 
Masai (Hollis, y'he Mami, Oxford, 1905, pp. 260-203), 
and Nandi (Hollis, Nandi, p. 12). The invxmza, or 
friction-dnirn, used for convening the kandd, is kept 
by the elders in a hut built for tlie purpose in the 
nioro, and carefully hidden from all but the initi¬ 
ated (Krapf, i. 312 fh, where the ceremonies eon- 
neeled witn it recall the VV. African poro). It is 
8 oande<l when a new law is to be promulgated, or 
as a signal for damscs and other (ceremonies which 
take jilace at the beginning of the rains—usually 
in l'’ehruarY. 

5 . Religion.—’I’lie Nyika, like other Pantn tribes, 
use llie name Mulungu, wdiich, according to Taylor 
(ji. 47), ‘is often jiojiularly understood as (1) sky, 
( 2 ) luck, (3) manes of father,’ etc. The greater 
part, if not all, of their religious observances seem 
to he connected with ancestor-worship. Tliere 
app(‘ar to bo some spirits {pt’}n)) which are, or have 
become, distinct from ancestral sjiirits (Taylor, 
pp. 32, 81) ; of these, Katsurnhakazi recalls certain 
mythic.al beings of Pokomo tradition, and also the 
Zulu legends of the Abatwa (Ihishmen). 'I'lie 
Duruma say (native MS com muni cm. ted by Hollis) 
that every person is accomjianied by a, guardian 
spirit ipepo) ; it may be ancestral, hut., if so, 
the n.ative mind is not ajit to jierceive any inc.on- 
gruity between this and the belief that the shade 
(ko/na)oi the dead haunts the vicinity of the grave. 
An important grave is marked by a carved jxist 
[ki<ja/n(jo)y sometimes surrounded by other ]x)sts 
nepresenting wives or relatives not necessarily 
lmri<!d in the same plaice (see photographs taken 
by (Japtain Knox at Kaya Dz.iliana, in Man, ix. 
ff90'dj, facing p. 145, witli note by Hollis), it is 
luue tliat olhcrings are made to the kojna, usually 
of meal and beer {ponibe) ; occasionally a fowl is 
killed (Taylor, p. 81). I’osse.ssion by .‘spirits is 
freiiuent (t 6 . p. 32. ami Hollis, MS) and gives rise 
to the usual dances, etc. (cf. the Nigerian boi'i) ; it 
is sometimes induced by dancing, in order to 
oht.a,in information believed to be communicated 
by the spirit, as in a case witnessed by the writer, 
Avlucre the mother of a sick (child had the appio])riate 
remedy revicaled to her. Diviners {tffuha nibaruga) 
are fre(|uently consulted in case of illness or otlier 
(lillicnlty, ami make u.so of a process analogous to 
the bulind the Haronga, etc. There do not ajipcar 
to be any ]>rofe.ssional rain-makers ; in fact, it is 
not rain-making that is attemjited in time of 
drought so much as the disc.overy of the persons 
Avho are keejiing back the rain, liaving buried 
certain (charms for the [)urpo.se. A ceremony for 
producing rain, however, has sometimes been per- 
f(>rmed at the grave of Mbodzxc, and is of the 
nature of sympatlietic magiic; the main jioint of it 
is the set ting up of a kinn (Avooden mortar) on the 
grave and Idling it Avith Avater (native information ; 
cf. also Taylor, p, 82). 

The elders of the figi supply the charms (kiraho) which pro¬ 
tect growiiiff crops, etc., and entail a curse on any one who 
removes or disiej,'ardii them. They, with the yaya, also 
admiiitsLer the ordeal (kiraho, kurya muma) in certain criminal 
cases (Hollis, MS). 

6. Material culture.—The material culture of 
the Nyika otlers some interesting peculiarities. 
Theirliuts are quite unlike the hemispherical onesof 
the Zulus, the slightly different ones of the Pokomo 
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and Galla, or the circular ones with a conical roof 
of the Kikuyu, Nyauja, etc. They are rei-tan^^ular 
in fp'ound-plan, with a thatched roof descending 
from the iidge-})ole to the ground, so that there 
are, properly speaking, no walls, and the general 
oiitline IS not unlike that of a haystack. Some¬ 
times this kind of house has straight gal»]e-en<ls, 
filled in with ujuiglit stakes ; more usually the 
ends are sloped and thatched down to the ground 
like the sides. Tho.se of the Digo are .somewhat 
dill’erent (Kanmann, p. 147). The ilress (»f the men 
is the usual wai.st-cloth of cotton fabric, with or 
without ail uj)j)er cloth drajtcd over one shoulder ; 
the characteristic costume of the women (where 
they have not adojited tlie two cloths of the 
Swahili women) is the rituia, or kilt, reaching 
from the waist to the knees {ih. p. 14G). 

The most nsmtl weajton is the how ; thetliryama 
how diliers sliglitly in form from that used hy the 
\Va.sanyo. Tlie arrows are often poisoned ; in this 
case they are reed-tipped ; otherwise they have 
barbed iron heads. Tlie (^iryama also use the 
{>arrying-stick (ki/mnrju), which is very rarely found 
eisewliere in Afrit;a; and anotlior ]»e(!uliar weapon 
is a three-sided club {nf/rttd) used for killing snakes. 
They als<t liave .swords miifyu)^ which are as 

mucli implements as weapons, and smaller knives. 

1'he Giryama are said to liave been once highly 
skilled in metal-work, but now they buy from the 
Kamba the line co])j>er and iron chains wliich they 
wear a.s ornaments and Avhich, so they say, they 
taught <he K.aml)U to make. 

The Nvika live childly by agriculture, which is 
mainly (lie (auicein of the women ; they keep goats 
and .sheep, hut few, if any, cattle. In recent years 
they lia\'e taken to jilanting coco-nuts, less for the 
sake of lln', nuts than for tapjdng them for palm- 
wine, which formerly they houghtfrom the Swahili. 
The ground is cultivateil Avith the hoe { jemhe.) and 
the most usual crops are maize, millet, sweet 
potatoi'.s, heans, pumj>kins, etc. 

7. Conclusion.—Dilferent opinions have been 
expressed as to the character 01 tlie Wanyika, and 
they con.si.st of such variou.s elements that it would 
be aiflicult to give a compendious judgment of them 
as a Avhole. The unfavourable estimate, e.if., of 
H. H. Jolinstori {The Kilima-njnro Expedition^ 
London, 18S6, p. 42) must be qualified by the con¬ 
sideration that the Kabai peoyae are a very mixed 
race, consisting largely of cx-slaves, and that a 
starting-|ioint for caravans is much on a level with 
a seaport in the ty]>e.s of character tliat it presents. 
The (Lryaina are a vigorous raeo, full of tine possi¬ 
bilities ; and tlie others, Avith all deductions, contain 
very good material for future development. Their 
old institutions appear to he breaking down, which 
is unfortunate, as tliere are many important facts 
yet unrecorded ; hut, so far a.s one can judge, this 
18 not a Hymptoin of decay, hut a stage of growtli, 
to he watched with interest and fostered with 
judicious care. 
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NYMPHS.— See Nature (Greek), vol. ix. p. 
226*^. 

NYSA (N 1 V 17 ).—Tlic sacred imnie of Nysa is 
from the beginning tin intt'gral elcitft'iit of the 
legend of Dinnysus. 'I'litMe is, doubtless, an 
etymological connexion hetAvecu the Iavo names, 
hut their signiticance t^sc.ipe.s u.s (Hiod. iv, 2. 4: 
Alb teal Tpaift^ura rbr Aidricror rg Ni’irr? Tiixeiv riji 
irpocnjyopias raiTpi dirb Aibs sal 'SrcnjijJ '"I'he uaiUO 
of Ny.sa first occurs in ofie t)f tliose tjintalizing 
passages, of which there arc seveuil in Homer, in 
Avhich we get a glimpse into a whole Avorld of 
legend lying behiml the Homeri(> poems. The 
story is told, merely in outline, ot the fate of 
Lykoergos, kifig of the Edunes of I'liiace, wlio 
withstood hy vitdenco the sjuead of the orguustic 
cult ill this its mitive home : 

os jroTt Mao'o^id’oio Aiioi'iitToio TtO>/ras 
atvf xaf gyiiOtov Nccrr/ior, 

‘that erst chased throiiffl) lijc proudly land of Nysa the nursing 
motliers of Dionyso.s ’ (7l vi. ]:!;!f.). 

Ah we come down the strearff of Greek pttetry 
and myth, tlie name frequently recurs—now as 
that oi a mountain, noAV as that of a city, now, 
again, as tliat of a nytuph fjibled to Imve mothered 
the infant tleity ; hut, Avhatev»‘r its guise, it is 
always a mystic entity, eluding exact analysis and 
hallling fill at tempts at precise localiza.t.iofi. lienee 
it has Ikmui Iiai)pi\y de.s(!ril)ed a.y ‘in fact, a moun¬ 
tain which attefided Dionysus on his tnivelH* 
({|uotjition in iJ. K. Sandys, Baerhw of Euripides^, 
Camhri«lge, 1 S‘.) 2 , line CVdi). 

The vine, Mic god’s ciliicd gift (,o man, must, It was felt, have 
had Bonuwtiere on earth a place of (origin, atid in mucli the 
same way us Attica cluim(<l to he, for Crcece if not for the 
W'tiole w'orld, the motliirland of the olive (Herod, v. 82 : hryeriu 
6« *tai tt)V t’Aaiai -^erav dWoOi yT/v ovhaftov Kara ypovoe i Kttvot'Ti fy 
'Abr/i'j)(ri; cf. 8 oph. <Ed. (U>1. 694 tf. : tirny 6 ' oiro' iyio yrit 'Aaiar 
otoc en-aKou<d . . . (f>uT«vp’dj^fipwToi' ai;T 0 iroi 6 vj ktA.— where rujto 
the reference, in tl>e opening words [678 f.]: iv' b fiaKxubrat ati 
Aidevcroc ipfiartbeL), bo did various iilaces, nearer or more 
remote, in all parts of the Crook world, claim to he tlie original 
liomeof the vino (e.g.. Soph. Antig. 1131 ; sal ere Nwaahue bpitav 
I Knr(ry'ipeif xXuipd r (lkto. | TroAiu 7 Tdt])i;Aov irep-nvi —alluding 
to the claim of a Ny.sa in Eiilima near ; cf. .Sriph. frag. 235]. 

Hence. Hcrodotos (iii. 07; cf. ii. 14G) knoAvs of a 
‘sacred Nysa’ (Ni>cr »7 lepif)) atnong the Kthiopians 
Avho bonier tip(»n Egypt. J)iodor<fs, Avho greatly 
exerci.scd himself over the antecedents aitfl e.'irly 
hi.st.ory of Diony.sos, holds tliat the sf'ene of Jiis 
birth Avas in Arabia (in support of wliieh opinion 
he is never tired of quoting Hymn. Jhntt. i. 8 f. : 
ttcrri dt Tii Ncctt?, Unraroi' dvOiov ihg, | rrfKov 

fPoivlKTjs, ax^bdi' Alyvirroio podwe -\\ iiicli dt)eH not 
appear very eonvincing ; see Diod. iii. GO. S, and 
ei. iv. 2 . ii : irpbs rb derpav rb tv rg Nccrp, Kelfievov 
fiera^v ^olvIkt)^ kuI NcfXou—the c.aA’t* at any rate is 
vouched for by Hymn. Hotn. xxvi. 5 f. : Nn(r»;i iv 
7 ud.\otS' b 5’ di^ero irarpb'i I'K-qri | dvr pip 4v et;u>5ei) ; 
but he knows also of a .serious claimant in Libya 
(iii. 68 . .fi), not to speak of a third in India (i. 19. 7). 
Similarly in poc-try, starting as, for Homer, a 
Thracian locality (whether mountain or plain is 
not clear),^ it has already ‘won over into the 
mythical ’ in Soph. frag. 782 : 

«"0«v saTtiSoy ryjv 

ppoTOKTi Khny'qv N0(rai/, fiv o fiooKepiof 
lasxof auT(J> paifty g&ttrrjjy vipei, 
bnov Tit bpyit 0WX‘ sXayyavei ; 

lap. Strabo, xv. 687). 

1 P. KretBohmer’s view, \n A us der Anomia, Berlin, 1800, p. 
17 tf., that the clement waot is a masculine form of a 'J'hraciaii 
Kv<ra= ‘nymph,’or ‘daughter,’ is not now accepted. The first 
part of the name Aidvvcrot is, of course, from tlie sauie root as 
the word Z«vv, and means ‘ god.' 

* In Apoll. Hhod. ll. r214 (oupta *al irefiiov Nw<r»}iov) it is both 
mountain and plain—though, of course, now far removed from 
Thrace. 
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Euripides also never commits himself to any 
clear indication of locality. It was not until the 
time of Alexander that the floating; mass of lej^end 
and ima^^ery connected with the name became 
anchored uj)f)n a definite sj)ot. Until that time 
came we see Nysa, as the geo"raphical horizon of 
the Ureeks widened, being ])U.shed ever farther 
away towards the edge of the world, a fnjr-ofl'land 
of wild beauty, lit birth-place of a god of wine and 
revelry and Hensuous delights, who wjis also con- 
ne(deo HO (;loH(ily with trie mystery of life as 
exhibited in vegetation and wild animal.s. 

The triumphant irresistible bursting of Alexander 
the Ureut into the secrets of the Far East naturally 
appealed to the irnaginatirin of his generation as a 
sort of incarnation of a fabled progress of Ihuichus 
through these same regions. 'J’he exrdoits of 
Alexander it was that gave birth to the legend of 
the conquest of India and the East by liionyHos, 
rather than the converse ; and the imagination of 
court flatterers was exerclsrid to ]iTovido divine 
nrototypes of Alexander’s achievements. Being 
nimself reputed son of Zeus-Ammon, and Dionysos 
also being, in some stories, a .sun of Ammon (l)iod. 
iii. 6S. 2 f.), it was altogetlier suitable that 

Alexander should tread literally in the foot¬ 
steps of his divine pnidecessor, and at last 
come upon tliat very city of Nysa which had 
existed in the iimigination of .so many genera¬ 
tions as built by Dionysos for his wearied Bac¬ 


chanals, and upon that same Mt. Meros on which 
his troops had refreshed theruselves amid its ivy 
and laurels : 

iroXiv irap’ avTOif NCff’at' Aiomf<rov KTta-fta, Kai opot rh vnip rr)* 
irdAvttfc Mr)p6i', atriatrapei'oi *al rbi/ avT6Qi Ktertroy Kal apne^ov, 
ovSi TavTTjv TtX.tcriieapirov, Kr\. (StralKJ, 687 ‘ ct. Arrian, 
Anab. v. IfT.). 

Perhaps these stories were set afoot by Aristohulof and 
Kleitarchos, who acfompanied Alexander’s campaigns for the 
express purpose of plorifyin^ them. Arrian (loc. c/f.) makes it 
clear that Alexander himself desired and encouraged these 
inventions and flatteries, beiriK by this time far gone in megalo¬ 
mania. lie also makes it elear that sensible people inoeked at 
these pretensions v. 3, criticism V)y Eratosthenes). It is 

interesting to mark the misi)laeed ingenuity of these fabulists. 
Alexander could not well be allowed to outdo the god, so 
ho merely rc-discovers the town which Dionysos founded. 
Hcrakles, however, was at best but a demi-god, and, besides, 
an ancestor of hi.s own ; consequently there was nothing 
unseemly in feigning that Ilerakles bad failed to capture 
Aornos, whioh Alexander, a greater son of Zeus, mastered (ib. 

I iv. 2H, V. 2()). Aornos has been identified as Mahiiban (q.v.), a 
precipitous stronghold above the Indus. The city of Nysa 
which Alexander discovered is thought to have lain at the foot 
of the peak of Koh-i-Mor,* a culmination of a spur of the Kunar 
range in the district of Uajour, or Uajaur. If so, the Koh-i-Mor 
itself will be the Mt. Meros of Arrian. According to T. II. 
Iloldich (f/eoj/r. Joiirn. vii. flHiXi] 42fT.), a section of the Kafir 
community of Karndesh^ actually claim a Greek origin, and 
still chant hymns to the god who sprang from Gir Nysa 
(‘ mountain of Nysa ’). Wild vines and ivy growing in profusion 
recall the classif^l attributes of the region (see the remarkable 
art. above quoted, where, on p. 48, some lines of a hymn are 
translated). 

Litkratcrs. —There is nothing known to the present writer 
except slra 3 ' remarks in commentaries upon the ancient 
passages here quoted. W. J. WOODHOUSK. 
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OAHSPE. —The Book of Oahnpe, though little 
known, posHeH.«ie& comsiilcniblo iiit.orcHt for HtudentH 
of the ])atlioIogy of religion ; uiul from this point 
of view it iH, perhayiH, of gniater value even than 
the Book of Mormon (for which see SA1NT.S, 
La'ITEK-Day). Its author had evidently read 
fairly widely, tlio result being an indigested—and 
indigestilde—biirtigo of Huyierflcial Orientalism, 
Gnosticism, baseless history, faiita.stie cosmology. 
Freemasonry, soiritualism, and fads of every sort, 
combined with liatred of Cluistianity. 

The author of Oahspe was an American dentist, 
John Ballou Niiwhrough. According to hi.s yireface, 
he was a spiritualist wlio, about 18S1, claimed to 
have received from ‘ angels ’ revelations which he 
took on a typewriter for half an hour daily. 
These lucubrations, which he was forbidden iio 
read until, after fifty w'eeks, the wdiole work had 
been ‘ mechanically written through my hands by 
some other intelligence than my own,’ form the 
Book of Oahspe. The followers of the religion 
are to call themselves ‘ P’aithists,’ and are to he 
paidfistB, v^egetarians, and altruists, hesiiles avoid¬ 
ing intoxicants, drugs, and tobacco, and abolishing 
all competitive systems, national tariffs, national 
legislation, and tlie like. 

i\) give a full analysis of the some 800 pa^es of 
Oahspe, with its mnltitudinons ‘books,’ woidd be 
futile, and only the most salient points will be 
noted here. Tlie work is so named because ‘ it 
relates to earth, sky and spirit ’ (Oahspe, v. '^), but is 
not infallible (v.^). It ‘ is not a destroyer of old 
systems or religions. It reveals a new one, adapted 
to this age, wherein all men shall be as brethren’ 
(pref. to Ist ed.). 

The Supreme Being is named Jehovih (‘ from 
the sounds the wind uttereth . . . E-O-Ih ’ 
[Book of Jehovih, who pos.se8se8 two entities, 
unseen and potent (Es) and seen and impotent 


(Oorpor), Es being further divided into ‘etherean’ 
and ‘ atmospherean ’ worlds, only the former of 
which are inhabitable (if>. 1® 2). Between dehovih 
and mankind numerous being.s intervene, the 
hierarchy being; Lord, Lord God, God, Orion 
Chief, I^irvanian Chief, and Jehovih. Those of 
immediate concern to man are the Lords and 
Gods, who are ex-mortals, and whose origin is as 
follows ; 

The earth and the family of the sun travel in an orbit requir¬ 
ing 4,700,000 years to traverse. Every 3000 year.s the earth 
]>asRe8 tlirough etherean lights, and angela from the second 
heaven come to earth. These form ties with mortals and 
cannot inherit the ‘emancipated heavens’ of .lohovih till their 
children are redeemed ‘ in wisdom and pow’er even to the sixth 
generation.’ The chief of I hc-sc is called God, who appointed, 
among other assistants. Lords. At the end of the dominion of 
a God and his Lords, .lehovih sends shi]i8 from Ethcrea to them 
an<l to Brides and Bridegrooms and carries them ‘ up to the 
exalted regions I have prepared for them.’ These are called 
Harvests, and take place every Dan ( = eix generations of 
mortals). When angels cohabit, they ‘shall rise in wisdom and 
virtue ; but such of them as cohabit W’ith asuans [human 
heiiigsIwiH bring forth heirs in the descending grade of life.’ 
God and the Lords appoint Ashars as guardians of mortals, and 
Asaphs for the Es’j^ans, or spirits of the dead (ib. 7). 

The first God was Sethantes, son of Jehovih ; 
hut there were many others—I’hua Mazda, who 
inspired Zarathustra, Yima, who inspired 'Po, 
Div, who inspired Brahma, Vishnu, who inspired 
Abram of Par’si’e and (later) of Arahin’ya, and 
Os’, who inspired Ea-Wah-Tah of N. Guatama 
(N. America). 

The world is now in its sixth era, which began 
when the Beast (self) divided itself into four heads 
—Brahman, Buddhist, Christian, and Muham¬ 
madan ; but in the seventh era, wliich is now 
dayvning, tlie Faithists will separate from the 

1 ’The Koh-i-Mor Is visible from the Peshiw’ar valley. On its 
southern slope is the village of Nuz&r, or Nusar. 

3 These live in the lower Baahgol valley—the Bashgol being 
an aflfluent of the Kanar river, Joining it from the north-west 
some 40 miles below Chitr&l. 
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Uzians (the rest of mankind) and found Jehovih’a 
kingdom on earth. This revelation was made in 
A.K. 33 (=:A.i3. 1881, the era of Kosnion beginning 
in A.D. 1848). There have also been sixteen cycles, 
whose (lods were SeLhaiites, Ali’shong, Hoc) Le, 
C’pe A ban, Pathodiees, Goemagak, Goej>ons, Hycis, 
See’itci(‘in8, Miscelitvi, Gohath, P’aiyi.s, Zinea- 
thaes, Tothsentaga, Nimeas, and Neph. 

The earth is divided into Whaga (or l*an), Jnd 
(Asia), Thouri (America), Vohu (Africa), and Dis 
(Europe). Because of tlie general decay of man¬ 
kind Whaga was submerged by a deluge, though 
a trace is left in Japan, or Zha’ Pan, which means 
‘relic of the continent of Pan.’ After the flood 
the kingdom passed ‘near and over the land of 
Jaffeth ’ (China). Finally, after many vicissitude.s, 
the dominion of the Lords and Gods on earth will 
be comjdeted in Thouri, thus fulfilling what the 
I'hins of Whaga began (Lords’ First Book, ; 

Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3 ; Book of Aph, 4, 6 ; 
Sethantes, IP*'^). These Phins, who were the 
‘mound-builders’ and Puebloan Indian.s (First 
Book of First I^ords, 3^*® ; Book of Thor, P“), were 
Abels, begotten of heaven and earth. Through 
association of man with Asu’ans (Adams) arose the 
Druks (Cains), who were idle, naked wanderers in 
the wilderness. ‘The I'hins were white and 
yellow, but the Druks were brown and black; 
the I’hins w'ore small and slender, but the Druks 
were tall and stout.’ From the Druks and Asu’ans 
sprang the Yak, or ‘ground t)eople,’ walking on 
all fours, and made eunuchs aud servants by the 
I’hins. Asu’ans, Yaks, and Druks have all dis- 
ayii)eared, except wliere the last have cohabited 
wdth Filins, thus giving rise to the I’huans or 
Ong’wee (American Indians), who wH^re ‘red like 
copyier ; and they were taller and stronger than 
any otlier peojile in all the world’ (First Book of 
h’irst Lords, 1-3, 6). 

The hrst Faithists w'cre the Par’si’e (Persians), 
whom Jehovih ‘created as a shield, to guard his 
chosen, the Phins’ (Lords’ Fifth Book, 3*'*), and 
many of the great men in the liible followed this 
religion. U'hus, according to the ‘ Ba-sis of Ezra 
Biblii,’ set forth in the Book of Savah, Mose.s, 
Samuel, Elijah, and the Prophet.s were Faithists, 
and from them sprang the Asenean (Essene) 
Association. From the Aseneans came Joshu in 
Nazareth, who ‘ re-established Jehovih, and re¬ 
stored many of the lost rites aud ceremonies. In 
the thirty-sixth year of Joshu’s age he was stemed 
to dcatli in Jerusalem hy the Jews that wor.shipjicd 
tlie heathen gods ’ (cf. God’s Book of Eskra, 42-44). 
Forty years later a false God, Loveamong, brought 
on war, and later ‘ changed hi.s name and falsely 
called himself Christ, which is the Ahainie word 
for knowle<lge. And he raised up tribes of mortal 
warriors, who call themselves ChrLstians, who are 
w’arriors to this day.’ 

Love.arnong, with the other Triunes, Enuochissa 
and Kahalactes, endeavoured to overthrow Jehovih, 
a.ssuming the names of Brahma, Budiia, ami Kriste 
to combat Ka’yu (Confucius), Sukaya (Buddha), 
and Joslm. But Loveamong failed to keep his 
word to his chief angel warrior, Thoth, or Gabriel, 
who rebelled in consequence, and rai.sed up 
Muhammad. Muhammadanisni is to perish first, 
then Brahmanism, then Buddhi.sm, and finally 
Christianity. During the period treated by the 
Book of Es (r. 1448-r. 1848) there is an abrogation 
of revelations, ceremonies, et(!., and liberty of 
thought begins to prevail. Melkazad is divinely 
sent to inspire a migration to (iuatama, and he 
raises up Col umbo to discover it to broaden the 
sphere of Jehovih’s kingdom and to aid in over¬ 
throwing the Triunes and Thoth. Then Love¬ 
among inspires his followers (Roman Catholics) to 
punish heresy, thus giving rise to Protestantism, 


which also is inspired by evil spirits. The Pilurim 
Fathers were inspired by the God, but coir\iptcd 
by Loveamong; the Quakers >vere Faithist.s jit 
heart. Thomas Paine was inspired by Jehovih, 
tlie otlier chief men ‘ raised up by (Jod, to establish 
the foumlation of Jehovih’s kingdom with mortals,’ 
lieing Jetterson, Adams, Franklin, Carroll, Hancock, 
and W.ashingtou. During the decay of Love- 
among'.s kingdom petty Drujan Gods set up little 
principalities, such as Mothudists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists, while Pirad foundeii the Alornions, 
Lowganuus tlie Shakers, and Sayawan the Sweden- 
borgians. 

Jehovib’s earlier struggles are recorded in the 
Book of Wars against Jehovih, hut these need not 
be summarized, any more than the fantastic 
biogiaphy of Zoroaster in the Book of God’s Word, 
or the life of Sakaya, w ho became a Zoroastrian 
((iod’s Book of Eskra, 24-2‘J). Tiie wildness of the 
work in hi.story is evident Avben we say (hat it 
alleges that Biuldhism and Cbristianity u^ue made 
up chiefiy from the history and iniracdes of 
Zoroaster, who flourished Ksioo years ago ; that 
Abram was a Persian ; that Brahma, wlio lived 
5800 ye.ar8 ago, re-estahlished Zoroastrianism in 
India ; and that Ea-AVah-Tah, Brahma’s contem¬ 
porary, estahlished a United States of America, 
called O-pah-e-go-quin or Algonquin, which formed 
the inodol for the j)ie.seiit country of that name. 

There are three resunei tions: the first, when 
the corporean dolls his mortal body and is born a 
sjiirit ; the second, w iien the iiulivulual self is put 
ofi'and an organic community is begun ; and the 
third, when angels rise so high that t hey i»ass into 
Ethorea (Sethantes, 14‘'^ ; Book of Discipline, U* 
‘2-4). As to tliose not yet ]>repare<l for future 
blessedness, Drujas, b’etals (spirits who graft them¬ 
selves on mortals), and Es’yans are taken to ‘ a 
filace in My exalted heavens suitable for them ; 
and ye shall wall t hem about in heaven tliat tliey 
cannot ese.ape, hut (liat they may he weaned from 
evil’ (Synoj)siH of Sixteen Cycles, 3*®; cf. Book of 
Aph, G’' "). 

Tlie keynote of Jidiovih’s mcss.’ige to man is 
‘Order, Purity, Discijiline, .lustice, and Good 
Works—or, Retribution’ (Book of Discipline, 3***). 
Asceticism, charity which does not make its 
recipient self-supjxuting, and missionary activity 
are eondemneil (celibacy is, however, regarded as 
higher than the married state) ; law is to be 
abrogated as necessity for it diminishes ; freedom 
of opinion and of judgment is urged (f6. ‘26-29; 
Book of Inspiration, 11); and separatism from 
secular governments is advocated (Book of Jehovih’s 
Kingdom on Earth, 2G’“'“‘'), Seven enstos exist; 
prophets, those of liighest lineage, priests, nuns, 
physicians, very rich, and very j)Oor (I^'irst Book of 
God, 5'®); and systems of government are three¬ 
fold ; monarchies, republics, and fraternities, the 
last being tlie highest (Book of Discipline, lU^^-)- 
The doctrines are best summed up in Book of 
Judgment, 21^** *^ (cf. Book of Discipline, 6, 
9i-^«), 

About 1894 a community called Sbalam was 
established by the Faithists in New Mexico, the 
most of its area of some 14,000 acres being for 
children (of non-Faithists) and their nurses, 
teachers, and caretakers. This was to be con¬ 
ducted according to the principles set forth in the 
Book of Jehovih’s Kingilom on Earth. The re¬ 
mainder, called Levitica, is regulated by the rules 
of tlie Book of Gratiyus (not contained in Oalispe 
itself). Heavenly schools, factories, nurseries, 
etc., are repeatemy mentioned in the book ; and 
w'hat majr have been intended as initiation rites 
are described in the Book of Savah. 

The sect still survives, though its numbers are 
very small. 
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Litkratcrb.— The first ed. of Oahspe was j)rinled at Hoaton 
in I S.V^ ; a Hccond ed., considerahlv eha»ijred, do. IHSH (reprinted 
I.oiidon, 1010). Hoe al«o C. L. 6rewer, IJiuturical Outline of 
Uakupe, the Cosmic liHAe, San Franciaco, n.d. ; J. N. Jones, 


Thaumdt-Oafispe, Melbourne, 1912. The sect publishes, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., The Faithist Messenger. 

Louis H. Gray 

OAK.— See Trees. 
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Chinese.— See Ordeal (Ghine.^e). 

OATH (Introductory and Primitive).—The 
oatJi * (tonnccts with tlie vow, the <»rdcal, the 
covenant, and t.lie wa^er. Its definition must 
distinj^uish it from tho.se, but we must recognize 
the fact that their primary constituent is the 
oath ; tlicy are Hpeciat applications of it. A vow 
is not ac.tuM,lIy siurli, unless tliere is a personal 
condition realizable ufton fuHiliiicut ; an ordeal 
‘involves an iniju'ecation with reference to the 
guilt or innocence of a susjiecled person, and its 
irojier object is to give reality to this imprecation, 
or the jiiirpose of establishing the validity or in¬ 
validity of tlie suspicion.’So in the Middle Ages 
‘ an oath was an indispensable jireliminary to 
every combat, and the dcicjit was thus not merely 
the lo.sH of the .suit, but also a convicl.ion of j>erjury, 
to he punished as such.’** Put the oath of the 
ordeal was tested imnusliatcly. A covenant—the 
blood-covenafit, c.g. — has no force except from 
tJie fact that it is ‘accompanied by curses or sclf- 
irn[)rccations,’■* and it is mutual. With regard to 
the distinction lictween the oath and the covenant, 
it is cle.ar that the lattxw is a mutual oath. A good 
parallel is to be found in t lie distinction between 
t he Moroccan l-Ar, the individual oath, and !'dhM, 
the mutual, ‘ both parties transferring conditional 
curses to one another.’® A wager, as in the old 
lioman inetbod of a<Tion at law, is also a mutual 
process, and involves tlie oath in the form of a 
promise to pay. The ethical signifiitance of the 
oath is, throughout, personal responsibility. As 
such, it is eniinenlly fitted for legal use, and ha.s 
always figured conspicuously in the legal proce.ss 
of all races; it is still, in the highest civilizations, 
a formal guarantee of trutlifulne.ss, both in courts 
of law and in ordinary social intercourse, and still 
retains some of its juimitive supernatural force 
and dignity, which seem to have been based origin¬ 
ally ujKin the magical power of the s])oken word, 
and later upon the ajipeal tv a supernatural being. 

The OKI) defines oath as ‘a solemn and formal 
appeal to C»od (or to a ileity or something held in 
reverence or regard), in witness of the truth of a 
statement, or tlie biruiing- character of a promise 
or undertaking.’ 'I'his definition is defective, be¬ 
cause many jirimitive oaths have no appeal to 
anything ‘ held in reverence or regard,’ but are 
absolutely direct; there is only the personal will 
or wish. Tyior defined an oath a.s ‘an asseveration 
or promise made uruler non-human jieiialty or 
sanction.’" Itut oaths can be taken under human 
sanctions and upon living persons, just as a life 
may be insured. 

Westermurck developed the conception of oath 
by emphasizing, not its indirect reference, but its 
essential character. 

‘ An oath is essc'iitiitlly a conditional aelf-improcation, acurae 
by which a person culls <lo\vn upon hiniselt some evil iu the 
event of what lie S(i\ s not iieing true. The efficacy of the oath 
is originally tMitlrclv imidi’ul, it is due to the magic power 
inherent in the cursing words.’? 

liut the essence of ‘cursing and swearing’ was 
in e.xistence before hnman speech was at all well 
‘Old Eng. ddh (the deriyalion is doubtful), ‘ swear’■o'an¬ 
swer’ ; iuraresn' bind ’; so op/tov. 
a ^f/l. f.o.'',. 3/f). 

■* lb. ii. 208. ° Jb. ii. 623. 

« Art. * Oath,* In J?RrD xix. DSO**. 

7 MI U. 118. 


NT and Christian (W. Ernest Beet), p. 4.34. 
Semitic (M. A. Canney), p. 436. 

! developed, and the elbcacy of the spoken word was 
j no doubt preceded by the elbcacy of emotion, of 
the inarticulate will or wisli. 'fo complete the 
definition proyiosed by Westermavek, it is neces¬ 
sary to note that where a magical process is in¬ 
volved the imprecation is frequently not formally 
expressed ; but a magical proc:ess may imply an 
inijuecation, or itself be actually tlm imprecation, 
translated from words into matter.^ Wdion oath 
gives place to solemn alfirmation, the guarantee of 
good faith and of truth-.speaking is now in the 
moral sphere of personality ; there is no more 
magic or religion. 'I'he proce.ss has t his in common 
with tlie pre-aiiimistic, that its essence is emotional 
—the emotion licing that of self-respect and y»er- 
Honal niHpon.sibiJit}'. And this has always been 
‘ the nature of an oath.’ 

I. Early forms.—The oath in the form tif a pure 
self-iinyuecation without a medium (or object sworn 
uyion, or, rather, with which contact is establislied) 
or reference to a helper, witness, or puniBlier (king, 
syiirit, or god), is naturally rarely found, but a 
p7'iori it shoubl precede the materialistic magical 
oath or the synritualistic. A man may say or 
wish, ‘May I be hurt, or die, if what I say is 
untrue !’ and such a yuocess may (dearly bo ante¬ 
cedent to elaborate use of objeid-s and syiirits. 
Even in advanced culture, when religious sanctions 
are real and, later, customary, this mode is natural 
and frequent, both in serious (though not ymlilic) 
swearing and in profane oaths like ‘ Damn me ! ’ 
where tliere is no real reference to a divine yiow^er. 
In cases like that of the Sumatran oatli, and a 
story by Eusebius, we do not know' the form of the 
oaths, but they may have been merely syioken 
w'ishes without references. Marsden writes that 
the Sumatran swears thus : 

* If what I now declare itt truly and really so, may I be freed 
and cleared from my oath ; if what I assert is wittingly false, 
may my oatli be the cause of my destrui'tion.’* 

The ‘ oatli' here may be the object sw'orn by or 
merely the spoken word, which in priuiitivo thought 
early acquired an almost material substance, and 
wuis fully material wdien written. 

Eusebius records that three men accused Bishop Narcissus 
and (ionfirined the charge by Bolcmn oaths, the first that he 
might perish by fire, the second, by pestilence, the third, that 
he might lose his sight. These self-imprecations were ful- 
filled.8 

' The Dharkfir and MaJhwHr in Mirzapur, believe that a 
person who forswears hiin.self will lose his property and his 
children; hut as vve do not know the contents of the oath, it 
is possible that destruction of the latter is not ascribed to 
mere contagion, but is expressly imprecated on them by the 
swearer.’* 

The oath is in the first place a curse, and the 
‘magic pow’er inherent in the cur.sing wmrds’® is 
its essence. The words may come to he regarded 
a.s a form of mnna, magical pow'er, semi-material 
and semi-spiritual. 

Thus, in old Teutonic folklore, the curse settles and takes 
flight, like a bird.** The Irish believed that ‘ a curse once 
uttered must alight on something.’? ‘To take an oath of any 


1 MI il. 690. 

* W. Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra^, London, 1811, p. 238. 

8 Eus. HE vl. 9. 

* MI i. 60, quoting W. Orooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 287, fli. 


'•Ml 11 . lie. 

8 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythologv, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Oxford, 
1882-88, Iv. 16.40. 

7 lb. iii. 1227. 
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■ort ie always a nmttor of preat concern atnongr the Hiftouins. 
It seems as if they attached to an oath conserjiieiiceM of a siipcr- 
naturul kind.’ An oath must be taken at a distance from the 
encampment, ‘ liecause the maj^ical nature of the oath miaht 
prove peniicions to the getietal liody of Aral»s.’i ‘ Tlie curse,’ 
says Wcstcrmarck, ‘ is looked niion as a hariefii! sulistarice, a.s a 
miasma wliicli injures nr destroy s am body to whom it <-!eaves.’ ^ 
'I’lierefore Arabs, • wlicn heinj; cursed, sometimes In.^" (licm- 
selvcs down on the (rroiiml so tiiat the curse, instead of hittinjr 
them, may fly over their hodiis.’;! 

‘ Tlie punisliiri;;- power of a word is jmrtic-ularly 
conspicuous in the case of an oath,’’* and its cou- 
ta'jfious chiujteter ri'.seinhles that wliich is attri- 
l)utcd to tabued persons and thlny.s, and it aets 
nieclianically. 

Berbers undrcaa when about to fake an oath, and Wester- 
mare.k concludes that tlu* real reason is ‘ a vaj^iie idi a tliat the 
absence of all (‘lothes will prevent tlie oath irom clin^iiie to 
themselves. They say that it is had not only to swiair, hut 
even to be present when an oal.h is taken by aoim hody else.'S 

I’assinp from the oath ‘on’ the swearer’s self, 
we come to w liat arc' tijipareutly eases ol substitu¬ 
tion. An intc'rmcdiale sftiye is sAvc'.irinj;' on tliis 
or that jiart of the swc'a,rev’s jierson. 

In Samoa a man says, ‘Touch your eyes if what you sav is 
truc.o* This is putting' a condil.ional enrse on his eyes. Ho the 
Itomans swore by eyt's and head." 

W’lien a man swears to his trutlifulness nr iuno- 
ctmcc ‘on’ anotlier person, tin; oatli may I'e a 
conditional (;ur.se on that person, as a suhstitule 
for tlie swearer, or as if tlu? swearer had imsured 
that jierson’s life, especially if held in reverc'iu-e. 

Thus, it is common for a man to swear on his cliildrc'ti or 
paremts, The Tunt^us swears, ‘ May I lose'my children and ni\ 
cattle !’« The same oath is found in Mirzaimr, and is ('ommoii 
in the N.W. Provinces of India. Men swear on the liead-i of 
tlieir children, or hold a child in their arms. * May my ehildrcii 
die if I lie !’ says I hr Kol.'J In Ashanti a criminal may swcir 
on the I. ilia’s litr, utid is then pardoned, or harm wou)<l result 
t/O tin; kill'.;. 1 *' 'J’hr liol t rntols ilold lliatthe highest oath that 
a man can t.ake is ‘ h\ liis eldest sister.’H 

2. The embodied oath.- 'I’he. larj^est class of 
oaths in the early and niiddh? eultures, continuing 
also into the liioher, is t hat in vvhich the swearer 
swears ‘ hy ’ or ‘on’ some object, pow'erful, thin 
^erous, or sacred, or some? person or animal with 
like qimlities. Tliis form of oath inv’olve.s sonu' 
questions of theory which will he discussed after ] 
some tyjiical examples have been snhmitta'd. 

In N.VV. India a cock is killed and, as the blood is poured on 
the ground, the naUi is taken ‘ over it .’12 The Khond swears on 
a tiger-slcin. pra\ ing for death from a tiger if he lies, niton a 
lizard-skin ‘ wlio.se scalincss they prav may he their lot if for¬ 
sworn,’ or upon nil anl-hill ‘tlial they may he reduced to 
powder.’ly Ttie N’ngii of Assam stands within a circle of rn)te, 
praying that he may rot as a rope rots, or he hohlsa giin-harvel, 
a spear, ora tiger's lootli, saying, ‘ If 1 do not faithfully perform 
my promise, may 1 full by this 1 ’ The O.styak imitates the act 
of eating and calls on a hear to devour liiTii.is • The Iowa have a 
m 3 sterioiis iron or stone, wrapjted in seven skins, by whicli they 
make men swenr to speak tlie truth. The people of Kesam . . . 
BWC'ar by an old sacred knife, the Bataks of .South T»')ha on their 
village idols, the Ostv aUs on the nose of a liear.’'I’he Moor.s 
lend elficacy loan oath by placing it in contract with, or making 
it in the jiresence of, ‘ an.v lifeless object, animal, or person 
endowed with baraka, or holiiiess, such as a saint-house or a 
niosipie, corn or wool, a flock of sheep or a horse, ora shercef.’i'^ 
The last is a conuirehensive example. The oath iiiion sacred 
relics was prevalent in mediieval Uhristendom, ami ‘so little 
respectr was felt for the 8 imi>le oath that the adjuncts came to 
l>e looked upon as the essential feature, and tlie imprecation 
itself to he divested of binding force without them.’ 'f* 


I J. 1.. Biirckhardt, JVofe« on Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 
ISSl, PI'. V>, 106. 

67 . ^ rb. 

4 76. ii. 118. n/6. i. 69. 

6 a. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 184. 

7 W. Smith, f>irt. of (ir. and Bom. Antiquities^, London, 
1800, #,r. ‘ .lurimentum,’ ji. 10.01. 

8 Georgi, qimled 1)V Westerniarck, MI ii. I’dO. 

0 Orooke, TC ii. 2s7, iii. 313, 444, etc. 

10 A. B Kllis, Kwe-speakinq Beopte-s, London, 1890, p. 2‘24. 

II T. llahn, Tsuni-Gnam, I^iOndon, 1881, p. 2f. 

13 Crooke, TO iv. 281. 

1^ S. C. Macj'herson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
1865, p. 83. 

14 JASB, 1875, p. 316. 

15 O. A. Erman, Travels in Siberia, Eng. tr., Ixmdon, 1848, 
1. 492. 

IS MI ii. 119, quoting authorities. 

17 Ih. ii. 1‘20. 

IS H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force*, Philadelphia, 1892, 
p. 29. 


The f.at ins swore hy Jupiter lapis, holding the sacred stone 
ill the hatid.i The Athoiiiati archoiis stood on a sacred stone 
ami swore to rule rigliteousl.v.3 The ancieiit Ganes swore on 
Stones, and the s.amc oath is recorded of the islanders of Iona.3 
In .Samoa the accused la>s his hand on the sacred stone of the 
village, ami .sn\s, ‘ 1 lay haml on the stone. If 1 stole the thing, 
may 1 spee<hly die 1 ’4 ’fhe Old Prussians placed the right hand 
on the neck ami the left on the hoh oak, say ing, ‘ May Perkun 
(the thuiider-god) destroy riic ! ’ ® 'I'Jie Lombards swore ' le.sscr ’ 
oaths on consi-rrated weapons, ‘ greater ’ on I lie Gospels.•> The 
chief oath of the Gane.s was on a sacred ring ; their oath to 
.Alfred was taken on this.7 The Ksatriya sworo hy his weapons 
or his horse.?? Tlie inedi.’e'al kniglit swore ‘super arma.’*? 
Achdles swore hy his sceptre..Mediieval theory de-l ing'uished 
the wrilleii or spoken oiiih from that, u Inch was ratifu'd hy coii- 
lactuith or in.spcctioii of a sacn-tl oliject. The latter was a 
corporal or bodily oath, and the S'lcred object was a, ‘ hnlidome.’ H 
A frequent natli aiimiig tlie I'.edauili uas ‘to take hold with 
1 one haml of the vnisat, or middle tent-pnle, and |o su-ear hy the 
life of t ills tent, and it.s oum is.’ 1 - 'J'he most stringent'oath 
1 among llmdms is that in wliieli water of the (hinges is held in 
the hand.'^ .Simil.irly, the Homeric gods swr're hy the river 
.Ht.y.\.'4 Other natural forces, siieli ns tlie sun and moon, are 
frequently sworn hi','-'' as IVeslennavek siqqtoses, because of 
‘ their .superior limmledge ’ as all seeing. 

Avails swore hy dipping hands in the Idood of a c.'imcl. The 
Saiisiya swear over Hie iihxid of a eoei;. The Homeiie oath, 
gi\cn hy 'I'y nd.ireus for the defence ot Helen, was lal.en stand¬ 
ing on a saerilieed stetd,hi The old Haiiisli rmi; held during the 
oidli w.is sprinkled with the blood of a hull,'7 llimnil'arB 
lainous oath, or v<iw, against itonie was taken ‘ t act is sacris’; 
and tlie llnmoric Greeks laid the haml on Hi • sacrilice,'^ us the 
medianal European touched the altar or the relics. .So Harold 
is dejiicted in the Bayeux tapestry,h* Another metliod of the 
N.igus <il Assam (in\ol\ing a mutual oath) is for tlie two men 
to imld a dog whii'h is ehojiped in two; this is emhlematic of 
the tale which will helall the jierjurer.'-" Ai'i.'ordmg to one in- 
terjiretation of a Homan oatli, the swoarer invoked the heaven 
gmi, while a hog was slain witli t.lie sacred Hint-si one, rejiro- 
senting the god’s thunderbolt, and lie prayed, ‘So smite the 
Homan )ie()|ili'if they break the oath!"-' ‘Tim 'I'lingus hran- 
‘li'-lies u Knife liefore the sun. saying, “ If I he may the sun 
l>hince sieknes'i into my entrails lilie tins knife.’'' 3'-? 

It i.s jx'rhiiiis ill tu’oordiim'.e wit h jirimitivc tliotiffht 
:it OIK? .shigo ol il„s tlovelo))nu?nt. tliitl (,lio .slroiijge.st 
ot' all oath.s is tluit it? which tlu? sjtc.ntd object, or 
iiK'tlitiiii, is (‘iitcti or drunic. 

Krazer regards Ibis ]iro<'<'Hs as being the dinferentia of the 
‘ Aino Hiie.ranient.’'I'lie'I'enimlierese di]i a s\\ ord in t heir own 
blood ami drinl; it. pray ing for death if they are forsworn.'*!'* So, 
in Malaysia, water is <inmU in wliich daggers, spears, or liullels 
have been dijiped ; ‘ May I he eaten up h\ t liis dagger or sjiearl’ 
IS I lie formula.TheTungiises have another oath in wlncli the 
swearer drinkH the blood ot a dog, the throat, of wlin li has lieen 
cul and its llesli cut up. The swearer says, ‘ 1 s]ieuk the trutli, 
and t.iiat is as true as it is that I drink thia blood. If T lie, let 
me ]iensh, liurn.or be dried up like this dog.’3ti The ('huvashes 
jilaee bread and salt in the mouth, and pray, ‘May 1 lie in want 
of these, if 1 say not true 1 ’^7 The ‘ great, oath ’ of the Tibetans 
im lmles the eating of a portion of an ox’s lieart.’-*?? The Masai 
drinks blood, saying, ‘If I have dnm* this deed, may God kill 
me!’ If he is iiinoeent, no harm hiipiiens; if guilty, it is 
expected that he sliould die in a fnrtiiiglil.-’'* On the Gold Coast 
u man taking an oatli eats or ilrinks snmetliing which has a 
connexion with a deity, who is invoked to punish him if he for¬ 
swears himself.Klsewliere on the Gold Cousr an accused 
man had to drink (.he ‘ oat.li-draught ’ and Jiray fhal, the fetish 
may slay him if guilty.'" ‘ If I have lieeii guilty of this crime, then, 
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Mbiarn ! thmi doal with !’, gwearH the arciised in Calabar,! 
after drinkinj,'- (ilti) arifl Idood, Ltie ju-ju drink, mhiam. So 
with the tiiftjority of ordeals, their essence being an oath, a 
aelf-impoHed impn (“ition.^i 

3 . Psychologfy of the oath.—The above-cited 
exaijiplcH illii^inite the more jirimitive fonnw of 
oatli. It .seiMiiM ])rohjihl (5 tliat eating or drinkiof' 
tlie ‘oath' is the latest of tliese ftirma, and that 
the earliest is the merely verlial Belf-im]>recation. 
As for the original meaninjr <,f the emjdoyment of 
a eoniTete ohjeet, sacred or otberwise, which itself 
come.s to he reojirded as the ‘oath,'^ eontaijiiiif^, 
as it does, the words or tlie power of the eiirse, 
ready to act witli mechanical precision if the 
swearer has lied, the princijile is clearly ma'^ieul, 

lassinj^f into symholism as the belief in ma^ie decays, 
iut tlie <iiieslion remains os to wluit jisycholooieai 
]iroe.eHs devfdojied the employment of a concrete 
ohjiict. 

‘ Hoinot inifis,* Hays Westermarck, ‘ Uic prrBon who takes the 
natii puth iiiiiiHelf in contact with Home oiijee.t wliic.h re])reHenlH 
the BtaU' rtderred (o in Li.e catb, so that tlie oatli may absorb, 
aH it were, ita qiial...y and (“oinnmnicatc) it to tbe jterjurer.’ * In 
otlier caaeM tlie person . . . l akes liold of a cert ain object and 
oallH it to inllict on him Home injury if he perjure liimself.'** 
Again, ‘anotlier iiietbod of fdiarging an oath wilti siip< rnatural 
energy Is to Loiicli, or tr) ohUiIiIihIi Home kind of contact witii, 
a holy object on the o<'casi<)n when the oath is taken.’ 

Such are some of the methods of increasing f 
maj^ical [lower ‘ itthcrent in the cursinp words.’® 

At a sln;ji;e of reli»^ious evolution when sacred 
objects are in beinjj;, it is natural that they sluuild 
Vie em|iloyed to stthe oath. Latin’ still, 
the oat h is stretif'lhened Viy <iontaet with a jtod, or 
his nanui is invoki'd, or a Hacrilicc is made. Hut 
in earliin- st/a};(“,s, when tlie, oliji'ct or medium is not 
.sacred of il.si-ll, hut indillerent, how came it to he 
u.sed in a mauical way and on magical princi]iles? 
A larp:e firopoi-tion of primitive oaths are leases of 
imitative Tho swearer, for iiislance, may 

afiply a spear to his body and pray that he may he 
slain by the sjiear if he is forsworn. Hut is such 
ritual du<! to a belief in iinit,alive ma^ic? It.s<‘,ems 
more [irohahle t hat an act of pre-imitation (so char¬ 
acteristic, of early jisyeholo^y) came to he employed 
as a mode of realizing the nature of an oat-h, and 
that from this was develojied the ma,i;ical force of 
the emhodi(>d words. I’antomiino lecl to imitative 
imij^it!, not I'ire versa. In such cases as w'liere a 
man stands on a stone and the strenj^tli of stone 
adds conlinnation to his w’ords," there is natural 
association of idi'as, wliicli may lead to a belief in 
a nnij-dcal (Hinriexion. 

4 . The oath and the g^od.—When the thei.stic; 
sta;j:e of religion is reached, and tlie ^jod subsumes 
in his own jte.rson a multitude of holy lines of force, 
the oath is hroiicht into etinnexum with the ^od. 
lint even here the cojinexioii remains ma}j;ic,al for a 
considerable time, before it decays into a syniliolic 
relation or is chan^^ed into tliat between oll'ender 
and [tunisher. 

‘The oiUhH whicfi tlie Moors swear by Allah are otherwise 
exactly Himilar iu nature to those in which he is not mentioned 
at all. Hut llic more tbe belief in magic was siiakeii, the iii(»re 
tbe Hpokcii word wa.s divested of that mysterious jiDwer w'bich 
had been attributed to it by minds too apt to eorifoiind words 
with factH, the more prominent became tlie religious element 
in the oatii. The fullllmeiit of tbe self-imprecation was made 
dependent ui)on the free will of the deity appealed to, an<l was 
regardetl us the puiusliineiit for an offence committed by the 
perjurer against the god himself.’7 

When the god is apipealed to, the ajipeal may be 
for his help or his w itness ; or, again, his divine 
name may be invoked, and in <^a.se of perjury the 
power of the name, thus w rongly used, wdll punish 
the forswearer. In many eases tliere is merely an 

! M. H. KingHlnv, Travels in IF. Africa, London, 1897, p. 466. 
asee JIf/ ii. OSlfff. 

8 The Greek op/«o« also meant the object sworn by ; the word 
for oath has this meaning in most languages. 

4Jf/ii. 118f. 8 76. 

* pt. i., Th» Magic Art, 1. 160. 

7 Jf/ il. 122. 


act of transfereniJc ; the swearer, so to say, hands 
his oatli over to the god, who w’ill deal wdth it 
according tt> the innocence or guilt of the swearer. 

I’hc god Mwotyi, in S. Guinea, is ‘invoked as a witness, and 
i.s commis-sioned with the dut.v of visiting vengeance upon the 
party who shall violate the agreement.’! The Comanche Indian 
calls upon the great sjiirit and earlh to testify to the truth of 
liiH oath.^ The Solomon Islander swears by a tiiidalo, ‘spirit.’8 
The Greek said, ‘ Let God know',’ ‘Let Zeus know ’; the Latin, 

‘ I call to witriesH,’ among other things, the ashes of his fore¬ 
fathers. The Egy[)tian called Thoth to witness ; * lie would also 
swear by the name of tiie l’haraoh.6 

The ordinary ‘ invocation ’ of a deity is a vague 
aiipeal,® hut it seems that the phrases correspond¬ 
ing to ‘hy,’'^ common in most languages, imply 
that the god is a helper or a guarantor. 

When contact is established betw’een the swearer 
ami objects belonging to or representative of tlie 
deity, tbe principles of magic ajiply, for the jiunislc 
mentis niechariically administered by means of the 
sacred object. Traces of the emotion which prompts 
these ideas may he found even w'hen magic is 
superseded by symbolism or mere reverence. 

Laying the hand on tlie altar, the .sacrillce, or 
the sacred reli<!s is a regular method where these 
holy parajihernalia are e-vistent,** 

The Ir.'iniiin swore before a bowl of water containing incenBe, 
brim.stone, and one danak of molten gold.** 'To make an oath 
binding,' the Gold Coast jieople give the swearer ‘ something to 
eat or (Iriiik which in some way a]>perUiins to a deity, who ia 
then invoked to visit a breach of taith willi punisliment.’!** So 
in mediiovul Lurope the host was eaten, and Uio swearer prayed 
that it might choke him, if lie lied.** 

When the [iiiesthood is intluential, an tiath may 
lie niatle on the [iriestly [lerson, as by iho Hindu 
touching tlie legs of a Tirahman.^^ 

By far the most usual medium in the higher 
religions is to touch, hold, or kiss the sacred books 
of the faith. 

Tlie Hindu swears on the Sanskrit HarivarMa ; the Muhaiu- 
inadari ou the t^nr'an ; the .lew on the Hebrew Jtilile; the 
(.Uiiistian on tbe ‘book,’viz. the New ToHtaiiUMit.!^! The old 
Lombards swore the ‘ great er oath * on the Gospels, ‘-i The Sikh 
swears on the Granth; the Iranian on the Avc.sta.*o In 
mediieval ICurope the hook was laid on the altar.*•* The words 
of (Jhrysostom show an early develoimient in the Christian 
Church, possibly due to the .Jewish practice, which itself has 
been said to be a loan from the Homan.*’ He writes : ‘ Do thou, 
if nothing else, at least reverence the very hook thou holdei't 
forth to be sworn by, open the Gosis-l thou lakest in thy hand.s 
to administer tbe oath, and, bearing what (’hrist therein sailh 
of oaths, troinhlo and desist.’*** The practice of kissing the 
book appears quite early in the Middle Ages. 

5 . Various rituals.—The ritual and rules of oath 
have intere.sting varietie.s. 

Greeks and Latins distinguished between the sexes in the 
oatb.H proper to each. Loth Greek and Jew lifted up the hami. 
The French and the Scots raise the right hand, s.ayiiig respio- 
tively, ‘ Je jure,’ and ‘ 1 swear by Almighty <»od.’ 

Among formuhie there is as early as Justinian 
the leiigtliy invocation : 

‘ 1 swear by God Almighty, and His only begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Gbrist, anil the Holy Ghost, and the Most Holy 
j Glorious Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, and by the Four 
1 Gosjtels which J hold in my hand, and by the Holy Archangels 
»(Michael and Gabriel,’ elc.-** 

Derived from Latin idiom, the phrase, ‘ So help 
me God 1 ’ and its varieties have persisted. ‘ Sic 
me adjiivet Deus! ’ was used in Charlemagne’s 
1 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, New York, 1866, p. 392. 
a Ml li. 120. 

8 U. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 

* O. P. Tiele, Comparative Hist, of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
Religions, Eng. tr., vol. i. ‘Egyptian Religion,'London, 188‘2, p. 
229, 

8 G’/JS, pt, i., The Magic Art, i. 419. 

8 Latin hud ‘ Ita me iuvet 1' as English has ‘ So help me Gk)d I' 
[as I speak true]. 

7 Greek p.a., I^atin per. 

8Tvlor, loc. cit. ; J. E. Tyler, p. 104. 

» SBE IV. (I89.’i] 49. 

70 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 196. 

7! F. Dahn, Dausteine, Berlin, 1879-80, ii. 16, 

12 Ml ii. PiO. 13 Ib. 

7* l>n Cange, loc. cit. 76 Tylor, loc. cit 

l« lb. p. 94D-. 17 Ib. 

Ad pop. Antiochenum, hom. v. 

7» Tylor, loc. eit. p. » 40 h; II, xix. 176, 264; On 1482 , Dt 82« ; 
Tyler, p. 97. 

20 Tylor, loo. eit. p. 9418. 
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days ; old French had ‘Si m’ait T)ox’; German, 
‘So mir Gott lielfe.’ Hebrew variations were, ‘ As 
the Lord liveth and as thy soul livetii,’ ‘ liy the 
life of,’ ‘ So do God to me and more also !' 

The selection of an object to swear by has j^iven 
play to the imagination, and in other cases has 
been determined by special circumstances. 

Instead of Bweariiiff by the of the eiiij*<'ror, the early 

C'hristians swore l>y hiH safety, to avoid jK>ssil>le ulolatryd Tlio 
llraliiunn swore by truth, or by bis own }?ood <l<',"ds ;‘■2 Telc- 
rnacbus by Llie sorrowH of hia fattier.•'* In uiedia.val Kuroj>e a 
man swore by his licard or tiia name, or by tlie liead of (toil. 
Tliere was a ‘ f^reat oath' ‘per Itefjriarn luajestatem.’ William 
the (Vimjiieror swore ‘by the splendour of tlod,’ the most 
nia<^nilii,erit oath in history also 'per crcaturas.’ Iliiftis 
swore* pi'r hoc et, per boo'; llieliard i. by God’s lejfs ; John 
Ltiokland by God's teeth.<5 

The jirolano oath, used to emphasize an a.sacvera- 
tion, has manj’’ quaint varieties in all lanj^uajjces. 

The Ijatin was foiid of me hercle 1; the Italian is addicted to 
per Jiacco. The Klizabethan En^jlish useil many curious con¬ 
versational oatlis, iiiostl>' modelled on the ollb-.ial formula!, such 
as ‘ZoiindH’ (‘God’s wounds’), ‘ Odsbodkius ’ (.‘tJml’s body’), 

‘ 'Sdoath ’ (‘ God’s death ’). A pious iusliuct prompted subsf iln- 

l>icu’). fSimilarly' Socrates swore* ‘by the dojf,’ ‘by the 

oabbapje,’ and ‘by the-’; Iiam)>on ‘by the yooso,' as did 

Socrates also. 

6 . Penalty of false oath.—Whatever the ritmil 
and foniiuhi of the oath, or the nature of the 
object witJj whicli tlie oatli is broii^dit. into »-ontact, 
the practical si;use is tlie conditional ]>unisbment 
for perjury. The f('ar of mape power in the 
primitivf' mind has the satiie value as the fear of 
God; behind both is the. fear of retribution. It 
waspsycholo'^-ically inevitable that the oath should 
eome to be based on the inortil resentment of a 
deity. I'^ven in the c.iise of the African swe.jirino 
by a fetish or tlie New Hebridean invoking-pnnisli- 
meiit Irom tbesjiirits, man’s personal resjionsibility 
puts itself in t.lu; lijuids of a retribiitory power. 
And from tlie earliest staj^es the community, in 
some way or other, lia.s made real tlie supernatural 
penalty, eitluu' by sbamanistif; terrorizing or by 
prosecution for jierjniy. 

If, as Westeniiarciv holds, the god in early 
thought is, even though apjiealed to, ‘a mere tool 
in the hand of tlie person invoking him,’ since the 
etlicacy of an oath is magical,** yet the fear of 
retribution is still present, and in the highest 
cultures tliis concept-ion jirohahly overrides the 
idea of ‘the moral nature of the Divinity’ being 
deiireciatcd. This view of the god’s relation to 
perjury, as to other crimes, is clearly a late 
sojihisLication, without any practical social mean¬ 
ing. Grotius was therefore mistaken when he 
wrote that even the man swearing by false gods 
is bound by his oatli ‘ because, though under false 
notions, lie refers to the general iilea of godhead, 
and therclore the true God will interpret it as a 
wrong to himself if perjury be committed.’’’^ (Jod 
and llis equivalents are the supreme and super¬ 
natural sanction of the judgments of the social 
organism. It is precisely because of this principle 
that the gods have come to be regarded as all-good 
no less than nil-jiowerfui, 

‘If,’€.(/., Wcstermarck notes, ‘a god is frequently appealed 
to in oattiH, a general hatred of lying and unfaitlifulness may 
become one of bis attributes. . . . There is every reason m 
believe that a god is not, in the first {dace, apj>ealed to becyviise 
he is looked ui>on as a ifuardiaii of veracity and good faith, but 
that he has (!ome to lie looked iqion us a guardian of these 
duties beirau.se tie has been frequently appealed to in connection 
with them.’tt 

In turn tiie god’s perfect veracity and hatred of 
a Ho make t he suj)erTiatural sanction stronger. 

The process by which an oath becomes personihed 
into an oath-deity pre.sents no psychological difli- 
culty, nor that by which a god, like Zeus, sub- 
f Tertullian, Apol. 3‘2. 

2 SDH XXV. [18SCJ 274, 295), xxxlii. 97. 

8 Od. XX. 3:59. ^ Du Cange, iv. 462 1. 

» Ib. ; and T.vlor, loc. cit. p. 941h. 6 J// ii. 087. 

7 de Jure Belli et Pads, ii. xiii. 12. 8 AIJ ii. 123. 
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sunies the attribute of an avenger of perjury. The 
Hrinyes of the Greeks were personified oatlis uiui 
curses; so, too. ■were the Arai. It is significant, 
however, that Hoi kos hardly became a deity ; the 
oath-objett was too much of a fetish to develo}* 
imlejieiulcnt Ij into anything higher. 

‘ ()wing to Its invoeat ion of supernatural sanction, 
|>erjury is consiilcred the most lieiuous of all acts 
of fiiksehood.’ * liike all gross crimes, it is supposed 
to disHemiiiate a contagions mia,sma.^ The t«reeks 
hohl that, if not piinisluHi in this life, it would be 
after death.® Such cases as arc extant of its being 
ignored by custom or law are probably due to some 
transitional stage in the social regime, wlion, c.t/., 
custom was giving jilace to law, or to a certain 
letradence. NV'e.stenuarck (piotos tlie Hejangs of 
.lava, some Battak of Sumatra, early Greeks, 
llc'brews, and Teutons, as having no ]»cnall y for 
lerjury.'* There are inilications that the 'early 
lomans also ignoroil the crime, lint, as Wester- 
niarek adds, if not- rcgardeil as a crime, it was 
regarded as a sin, in which case the shumanistic 
macliine would ellective.ly carry out the required 
ndributiou. 

Kafirs and Malays punish It snverely. The old Hindus 
haui'.hrd or fined the perjurer. Tl)e cutting off of the right 
hand, upjifteil during tlie oath, was tlie penalty among the 
ancient Scandinavians and Teutons, and lasted into the Middle 
Ages, and liey ond.^ 

7 . Applications of oath.—Among the apjilica- 
tions of the. oatli and the institutions which essenti¬ 
ally involve.il, the following may lie noted Itrie.lly, 
in order to ilhi.strale. 1 he general range, of the oath : 

Early kings, esiieeially of the magical type, may have )>oon 
constrained i>y souie turm of siiamauistic engagement. The 
lungs of MexicoHM'ure to make tlie sun to shine, tlie ram to fall, 
and t,he crops to grow.*' On similar ]>rmciples gods were 
■ ■ ed Hii • Ilelir '• ■ , 

.7 Gods swore in human fashion, lifting up tlie right 
hand.w A Homeric god, forsworn by the Stygian oatJi, was 
exiled for nine years.!* 

Tlie archons, generals, and other officials of Athens swore 
oatlis on taking office. The official oatli was more proininent 
there, it seems, than in Koine, Tlie empliasis placed upon the 
oath in mediteval Christian theory seems to tiave developed the 
coronation-oath, which also brought the monarch, in a sense, 
into responsible contact with the Ohurcli. Tliis oatli still 
survives in constitutional and other monarcliieal regimes. lioth 
(ilreek and Roman soldiers took an oath. The Roman sacra- 
inentum included an execratio, but Tylor traces it to the 
Koiiian legal wager, accoriling to which each party to a suit 
paid money into court, forfeiting his pledge in case of defcat.io 
Originally this legal sacravientwn may have been ae.emupanied 
liy a self-imprecation. It is supposeii that tiie military .'*acra- 
meiilum developed into an oath of fealty to the enqieror.n in 
the Athenian di/aKpiaic, preliminary stage of a suit, each party 

swore.12 

I’rimitive examples of the oath at law are not wanting. On 
the Slave Ooast of W. Africa the god Mawu is appealed to not 
only by the parties, but by the Judge.13 

The majority of ordcalH are really concrete 
oatlns taken by the accused party, and the self- 
imprecation is realized immediately. In modem 
law the legal oath is takcTi by witnesses akme, 
tliougli the juror’s oath survives. This is in direct 
opposition to the medijeval jirincijile, which de¬ 
veloped considerable, abuses in the practice of com¬ 
purgation {q.v.). Kvidence was not wanted ; only 
proofs were askotl for, and, in default of proof, an 
oath. This could be multiplied by one or more 
compurgatorcs, practically witnesses to the truth of 
the jiarty’s oath of innocence or right. When un- 
sujiported, the party swore ‘ sua mann,’ Accord¬ 
ing to the number of his compurqntorcs^ be swore 
by any number of ‘ hands.’ A bishop of Ely swore 
‘ centesirna manu,’ and as many as 300 are recorded. 
The cumpurgatores laid their hands on the jn/x. 

1 lb. ii. a SBK iv. 49 (Zoroastrians). 

» W. Smith, fw. cit, p. 1046. 4 M/ ii. 12.3. 

0 Jh., quoting authorities up to the lOtli century, 

« GB'-K pi. i.. The Magic Art, i. 356. 
t SBK xxxiii. 98; Homer and the OT. 

H Tyler, p. 93. « lies. Theog. 703. 

Tylor, Zoc. dt. p. 9808 . 
n Smith, ItK. eit. p. 1049. 12 Jb. 

J. Siiieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, Berlin, 1906, p. 416- 
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and the accuHod laid his hand upon theirs.’ One 
attempted remedy lor the almse was (he judicial 
duel, waj^'er of hatrle.“ Tin; linal remedy was 
found in conlinin;.^ tluj juiviJepje of oath to the 
witness(!.s. 

The essence of ordeals is the oath, thouj^h the 
fact is ohstaired hy tlie unfair incidence of the 

• -- -• > - .-ii ....^1.,. 


lesser oneiices, orueais lor neavy crimes.” xiu 
mediicval \va;^er of battle was a mutual ordeal 
eaeli p!u(y takin<j; an oath (see OiiDEAL).'* 

rile covimant and the treaty have been larj^ely 
based on tlie mutual oath, until si^oiatures re]daccd 
the spoken word. 

Tlie (Jrt'ukH and llf)nian8 ratified their treaties by oaths, the 
text of wfiich was itis(;ri!>ed in the official inscriptions. 

In primitive ritual the mutual oath M-as 
Htren;ftliened hy various imitative ami magical 
methods.® Tlie hlood-eoveiiant is ‘ regularly ae- 
lornpanied hy curses or self-inipreeations.’ Simi 
iarly with other forms of eoni)>act.® Tylor note, 
the diflerentia, which also ajijtlies to the vow, in 
the following'typical casits ; 

Oraspiriff hands, piitLin>f one liand helwcon the hands of 
another, are <!oini>ticts, not oaths. Tfi(> Imnd * under the thierh ’ 
is a rite of covenant. MixiiiK blood or drinkinj; one anotlicr’s 
blood is not an oatii unless there is a mutual self-imprecation, 
such as diiipitii; weajions in the lilood.v 

8 . Prohibition of oath.—(ku taiii sacreil persons 
are prohibited from incurring tlie dangerous risks 
of an ojith. 

Hiich was llH'Jlainm of Juj)})iter, and riutarch su^JircHts that 
the rciisoti was that otherwise ‘ the peril of))erjury wouUl roach 
in coiiiiiioM to the whole eimirnoriw'calth, if a wicked, podleSH, 
and forsworn person should liavo the charge and siiperinten- 
detj(i<« of tlie prayers, vows, and sacrifices imnlo in the behalf of 
the ^ Nor might the Vestal Virgins take an outh.>* 

Tilt* sect of the Kssenes were averse from the oath ; they 
prided themselves on tlieir trutlifulness ; they argued tliat those 
who could not Ini hdicvi'd witJioiit swearing were self- 
c-ondoinned.io Clirist taught, ‘Swear not at all.’J* Ilia 
expounders have explained the prece{»t to refer to profane and 
frivolous oaths a)on(3. Jfiit the teaching, ‘Lot your yea be 
yea and your nay nay,’ is clearly inclu.sive, and of the same 

the t^lvuvkers rt!fu,sed oatli-taking. The latter have argued that, 

‘ if on any pariiciilnr oei'asion a man swear in addition to his 
yea or no, in order to make it more obligatory or convirudng, 
its force l)ecotiic8 oornjtaratively weak at other times when it 
receives no such confirmation.’ ’3 

lint this argument neglects the powtu (apart from 
that of stiperstition or religious feeling) of cere 
mony, which is practically the imperious gesture 
of tlie Hotual body, Charles llradhuigh initiated 
the riglit of allirmation in place of the oath. 

Litkraturr.—T his is quoted throughout the article. See 
also E. von Lasaulx, /Jer Hid bet den Jtotnem, Wiirzburg, 

A. E. Crawley. 

OATH (NT and C’hristian).—i. NT times.~The 
true startirig-point of our investigation of the jtlace 
of the oath in tJic new r(^‘gime initiated by Clirist 
iimst of jiece.s.sil,y he found in the ipvisxiwa verba 
of the Master llimstdf. Here, at the outset, we 
are met by a dithculty ; for, on tlie face of thing.s, 
the almost univeisal practice of Christendom ap¬ 
pears to he in (lac;r;int disregard of an exjilicit 
injunction of Christ, whose words on this subject, 
taken by thcm.Melvos, seem to amount to nothing 
less than an ahstilule i)i-ohihition of tlie oath under 
any circunistaiiees or iii any form (Mt 5 ’*’*'®’; cf. 
also Ja 5*'“*). But a linal conclusion upon this 
matter is not so siinjilc as appears on the surface. 

J Du Oange, $.vv. ' Sucramontum,' ‘ Juramontum ': Tyler, 

p. 2 m. 

a j»// i. 605 f. 

a S/U-: xxxiii. 07, 90 ff. * Ml i. 601 IT., il. 087. 

6 Sec pt. i., The Maqic Art, i. 289; Gn Jer 84^8. 

« A// ii. ‘208, 024, GSO. I 

7 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 940»»'; cf. Gn 24 3 4725 *; iTerod. iv. 70. 

8 QuiKst. llnni. 44. ** Aul. Gell. x. xv. 81. I 

10 Jos. Ilf 11 . viii. 6. 11 isitosy 

13 J. J. Gunioy, Views and Practices of the Society of Friends, 
Norwich, 1842, quoted in MI ii. 1‘24. 


It is evident that, if Christ’s admonition be inter¬ 
preted as an absolute prohibition, some of His 
early followers, who had the best opportunities for 
knowing His mind and what the modiun logician 
would describe as His ‘ universe of discourse,”were 
in serious error as to the meaning of His words. 
St. Taul, c.j/,, again and again c.\presses himself 
in terms that are indistinguishahlc from the oath 
(cf. 1 Th 2 ®, 2 (’o 1 -^, Gal l‘^“, Ko P); the writer of 
the Ejii.stle to the Hebrews makes use of language 
which bears unmistakable witness that he also was 
unaware that the jn actice of swearing had ceased 
to he legitimate ( 0 ’*^'- 7 *"'’-) ; and the seer of the 
Apocalypse does not hesitate to [)iit an oath into 
th(! mouth of the angel-representative of the 
Eternal (10®'-)• Christ llLmself, moreover, to all 
intents and purjioses submitted to he sworn 
(Mt 26®^'-); and 11 is dfiijv, ap-iQv, is almost, if not 
quite, an oath. In view of these facts, our Lord’s 
apparent prohibition should not he regarded as 
Ixdng too ex])licit to ho discussed ; it rather de- 
iiiaiKls careful consideration in relation to NT 
teaching as a wliolc, if haply superficial contra¬ 
dictious may he resolved. 

'I'he classic pas.sage—a very interesting section of 
the Sermon on the Mount—that constitutes the 
inevitable starting-point of any discussion of the 
lawfulness or otherwisi? of the Christian oath 
forms one of a series of illustratioiiH of the contrast 
between the new life in Christ and the ohl Hebrew 
ideal of religious living. That the (’hristian man 
should always abide by his word is the real burden 
of C^hrist’s iiijiinction, which was in tnitli greatly 
needed. Kor the dews held that only oaths, as 
distinguislual from the mere ])romise, and only some 
of these, need be kept. An elaborate system of 
distinctions between oaths, which would have 
moved the admiration of a mediieval casuist, had 
been gradually evolved ; a lie was not held to be 
sinful unless sworn to, and even perjury itself was at 
worst venial, unless the broken oath had been taken 
in a particular form. Such a system necessarily 
cut at the root of that good faith apart from wliicii 
a well-ordered social organism heccunes impossible, 
and in foreign relations could not fail to bring mion 
a people who practised it a very had name. This 
is what actually came to jiass ; and it was the fate 
of the Jews to be generally regariled with susjiicion 
ajid dislike not only in the time of (dirist, but also 
for many centuries to follow. Herein also may be 
found an explanation, at any rate in jiart, of the 
ojquesHion to which the Jew was normally subject 
throughout the Middle Ages, and from wliicli he is 
not entirely free even to-day. So groat, indeed, 
did this anti-social trifling with the i)liglited word 
become tliat the Talmud laid down that, if repeated 
(a.s in Mt 5®^), a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ ought to he 
regarded as being a.s binding as an oatli. It should 
al.so not be overlooked that Christ did not exactly 
say that anytliiiig beyond a .simple .statement is 
ab.'^olntely evil, but that it springs from evil—a 
delicate di.stinction, perhaps, but a real one none 
the le.ss. In an ideal condition of society absolute 
truthfulness and perfect sincerity would prevail in 
all personal relations. Tlie oath would naturally 
disappear, inasmuch as a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
would afford adeipiate assurance of good faith. 
That more than this is required in practice is en¬ 
tirely due to the imperfeidiori of all human .society ; 
whence it follows that the oath, whether absolutely 
evil or not, certainly springs out of evil, t.«. out of 
that ill condition of social relations which demands 
more than a simple aflirmation or denial as a 
guarantee of truth in statement or honest perform¬ 
ance of promi.se (cf. (Jlem. Alex. Strom, vii. 8 ). 

Though, on the face of it, Christ’s statement 
[Mt 6 **®) has all the appearance of an absolute pro¬ 
hibition, it is difficult, in view of the practice of 
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His immediate followers and His own a[)})arenfc 
recognition of the legal oath, not to sujtpose that it 
was meant, and was at the time understood, to l>e 
limited in its reference. The fact that the oaths 
mentioned in this prohibition, in which there is no 
specific citation ot the Divine Name, are typic^al 
examples of just the kind of oath that many Jews 
of that day lightly took, and broke without scruple, 
renders it not improbable that what our Lord had 
in mind was not so much the oath seriously taken 
and honourably observed as the light swearing and 
the casuistical distinctions (cf. Mt that all 

too frequently degraded the oath into a form as 
useless as it was profane. 

These considerations should at least warn us 
against hastily accepting a theory based upon a 
single passage regarded in isolation from the teach¬ 
ing of the NT as a whole. We may, however, 
conclude with nssurancci that Christ sought to im¬ 
press upon the minds of His hearers n<*t merely 
that playing fast and loose with the oath wa.s an 
ofl'ence in the sight of God, but that the absence of 
an oath in no way lessiuied man’s obligation at all 
times to speak the truth. 

2. Early Church.—However unnecessary it might 
be in an ideal society, this has ever been so far from 
realization in practice that the carrying over of the 
oath into the new-ly-established Christian .system 
will commend itself to the reason of nio,st men. 
The ago was an illiterate one, and illiteracy 
remained llie rule for many centuries after (dirist. 
In a community among the members of which 
writing was a rare accomplishment the oath con¬ 
tributed to fill the place o(;cupied in a society such 
as our own by the written as coin])arod Avitb the 
merely verbal agreement. It is not, however, 
altogether a matter hn- surprise that, custom, con¬ 
venience, and the inu.ctice of the A]>OKlolic. (hiurch 
being on the one side, and the a|>i>arentlv cx]»rcss 
[»rohihition of Christ f»ii the other, tiiere was 
much dillcrence of opinion, in the early Church, as 
to the lawfulness or otherw ise of the oath. 'I'liis is 
apparent to any one w ho has even a nodding ac¬ 
quaintance with Patristic literature. A few' illus¬ 
trative examj)lcs, culled almost at random from the 
writings of the Fathers, are all that can be given 
here. Consjucuous among the advocates of prohi¬ 
bition was (dnysostom, for whom the oath w'as 
nothing less than ‘a snare of Satan,’ and by all 
niean.s to be avoided {Serni. ad pop. Ant. hoin. xv., 
in Acta Apost. bom. viii.f. ; cf. also horn. x. ; on tlie 
same side see also Clem. Horn. iii. 55, xix. 2 ; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 16 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 14; 
cf. also vii. 8 ). Augustine also disliked the oath, 
not so much on the giomid of divine pjohibition 
as through fear of perjury [Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii. 
(Ixxxix.) 4, de Mend. 28; cf. also Kp. xlvii. 2). 
As against these views, w'hile trifling or profane 
swearing was universally condemned, it was argued 
by others, on the ground of NT usage in geiuual 
and the example of St. Paul in particular, that 
Christ could not have intended to put completely 
under tlie ban the serioms use of tlie oath. As a 
conspicuous exponent of this view of the case, 
we may mention Athanasius, whose practice cer¬ 
tainly squared with his theory (cf. Apol. ad Imp. 
Const. 3). 

3 . Middle Ages.—By the time that Cbristinnity 
had established itself as the religion of the empire, 
there was really little to diHerentiate Christian and 
pagan circles in the matter of the oath. Christian 
imperial legal procedure required that witnesses 
should be sworn {Cod. Theod. xi. 39; Cod. Just. 
iv. 20 , 59 )—a practice that has been maintained 
until our day. As time went on, the oath, in 
ever growing measure, becrame a factor in almost 
every social relationship ; e.g.t in addition to the 
judicial oath, guaranteeing truth, may be mentioned 


those pledges of fidelity, the oath of fealt}', the 
coronation oath, and the oath of office gtuicrally. 
This was the case in ecclesia.'^tical no less than in 
civil life, as w itne.ss ordination oaths, monastic and 
crusaders’ vows. Not only did the oath j)revail 
beyond all precedent in mediawal religioiis circles, 
but the Clnindi was at pains to take the oatli 
generally into her keeping and control {Decret. 
Grat. can. xxii.), ami claimed as her peculiar pre¬ 
rogative the right of ab.solving from })erformance of 
an oath duly sworn. The Christian oath rested 
nUiinately ujnm a religious basis ; this the 
Church held to justify her claim, n.s the earfhly 
representative of Him to whom fhe actual or im¬ 
plied appeal of the swearer luul heen addressetl, 
and who, as she at any rate Ixdioved (cf. Ihe-' HE 
vi, 9), did not on occasion disiiaiii to visit w’ith 
material penalty abusers of the oath. 

For an oath to he valid the Cniurcb retiuired (1) 
verita.s in monte —the words used must he a sti aiglit- 
forward expression of what the swearer means to 
do or to assert ; (2) judirium in jnranto -idcar 
uiuler.stamiing of w'luit is involved in (aidug an 
oalh, for lack of which idiots, children, atheists, 
and convic.ted perjurers were heUl incapable of 
being sw'orn ; and (‘<i) jnstitia in ohjecto — tho object 
of the oath must be legitimate, for ev(m an oath 
cannot bind a man to do tlie forbidden or to commit 
sin, a classic examjile being found in Herod’s oath, 
which is (|notcd again and again in Fatristic and 
early Christian literature. It was nmJer the last 
head that the Church esjiecially claimed her right 
to determine in respect of the oath, as being in 
mo.st cases tlie only competent judge of justitia in 
ohjorto, whence it followed as a matter of course 
that to her aftpert/iined the right of annulnient. 

In spite of the prevalence of the oath in Christian 
circles generally, communities have existed from 
early times which, whether att vlhuting an absolute 
prohibition to Christ, or shrinking from the re¬ 
sponsibility of the act, have made it a matter of 
con.s(;ierice to avoid the oath in any 8 ba ])0 or 
form. As these communities have often been small, 
both in nuinbers and in bi.storical imnortunce, 
it will suilicfc to name the WaUlenses, Hussites, 
Mennonites, Anabaptists, Moravians, and Friends 
(qq.v.). 

4 . Modern.—Though the Iteformation changed 
many things, it retained the oath as a recognized 
and serviceable social institution. Art. xxxix. of 
the (’liurcli of England, c.y., embodies a formula 
which may be accepted as a fair statement of 
Frotestant opinion w ith reference to tlic use of the 
oath as conformable to religion and cominon sense. 
For, while the assertion of untruth is always a sin, 
it is manifest ly impracti(;able that it should nhvays 
he treated a legal crime. But tin; well-being of 
the community, the maintenance of an ordered 
state of society, demands that, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, it should be treated as such. The 
legal oath secures this ; perjury is a crime, for 
which due penalty may be exacted. That the oath 
is not the only means of securing this end is, of 
course, true; thi.s lias heen publicly recognized in 
the Oatlis Act, 18S8, in w'hicli provision was made 
for those who, like the Quakers, on conscientious 
grounds decline to swear or, as non-(’hrist,ians, 
decline to take the Christian oath. But, allowing 
this, the oath generally meets the ca.se; it has, 
morefiver, acquired associations and a religious 
sanction which add to its etl'cctiveness ; it has on 
historic grounds become an integral part of the 
apparatus of social life; there apjicars, therefore, 
to be no sufficient warrant for di.scontinning its 
use, though, of course, its abn.se cannot be depre¬ 
cated too strongly. Yet, in the last re.sort, it must 
be admitted that the very existence of a need for 
the oath or some equivalent for it i.s due solely to 
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the imperfect Christianitj' of Christian people at 
the present day as tliion;^lioiit the past. If the 
ideal of living' set u[> by (dirist were actually real¬ 
ized in practice, tlni oath would forthwith become 
Buperlluous ; for I vine: and ill faith would be un¬ 
known, a simple allinnation or denial would meet 
all needs, and a j)roniise would rtapiire no further 
j^uarantce. l]iilia[)])ily this is far from beiuf^ tln^ 
cas(! ; and, society bein^ what it is, the retention 
of th<^ (dnistian oath appears to be entirely ju.sti- 
lied, alike on the f^roiinds of relij'iori, ethics, 
common sense, and j>ractical convenience. 

LiTKUATeiiK. — Arnonj!: the not over-minierouH works dealing 
with the oath ini^ein'ral the tollowinj? may he iiame(l : E. Coke, 
hvntitiiten o/ (fi/- I.itivs i\f Enrilaiul, ed. K. Har>,'ruve arul 
O. Ihitler, J,oi)(io7i 17S1); Thn Hook of OaffiH (ariotiymoii.s), do. 
tan) ; C. F. Staucllin, desch. de.r Wtrutr.lluniJt'nuiid Lekreii vom 
Eidc, (Jnttiii.’i n, 1824; J. E. Tyler, Oathn: their Orinin, 
Mature, aiol lUntory, hondon, IS^fi; K. F. Goschel, De.r Did, 
Fcrlin, 18:i7 ; F. A. Stringer, Oathtiand A flirtnntionH^, London, 
1910 ; C. Ford, On fJafliH, <lo. 1903. There is much matter 
bearing on the suhjec'L in cominenlarieH on Holy Scrii»tnre, 
readily avai]al)le; in the writings of the Fathera, and later 
eccleHiastical literature, partial reference to which ban been 
given in (he text; and in more official docui»ie»it8, siu-h a.s 
certain of tile I’apal DecretAla, and ho forth. For the practical 
wtmlv of the institution in detail, reference may he made to the 
HiHtories, primary and aecoiidary, wl'.ich are too nunseroue 1“ 
mention f ‘ VV. ItllNIvST BKKT. 

OATH (SfMiiitic;).—Oaths are very common in 
Semitic spcH'cdi, particmlarly in Arabic. This ntuuJ 
not imply that (he ordinary a.ssertiona of a Semite 
could not <»r cannot he tnistcd, though the Arabs 
have a bad repuliition in this respiad.^ It may 

mint ratluM* to it fondness for emphatic speech. 

n the cfis<‘ of the Ilchiews much of this particular 
kind of (unphasis may have been lost in editorial 
refinement,H and rnanii)ulations; but the use in 
Hebrew of such synt,a<d,ical constructions as those 
with the infinitive fibsolute and with the perfect of 
certitude may be taken l,o indicate that emi)hatic 
utterance wa.s cliaracteristic! of the yieople and the 
language. When, therefore, the oath as a solemn 
asseveration came into use, its growth (Ui such soil 
would he rapid and luxuriant. But in its more 
origirifil form tlie oath was more an action tluin an 
utterance. It was j»art of the ceremony of a com¬ 
pact or agreement. Suc.h ceremonies, more or less 
elaboratf* at first, gradually become modified and 
simplilied until only a gesture may remain. In 
the judicial ofith, which is usually for the most part 
n form of wonls, we liave the later or late.st develop¬ 
ment. It iniplie.s considerable prop^ress both in 
law an<l in religion.^ The oath is .still of the nal ure 
of a compact or agreement,* Hebrew and Arabic 
jfhihdogy may be said eltfarly to indicate the cere¬ 
monial origin of (he oath among the Semile.s. 
Some of the words for oath—tieb. slulbhu'ah ; Arab. 
yainin and qdsaui —inij)ly ceremonies. The Heh. 
Ji/idbhii'(x/i. is connected with tlu? word for ‘.seven’ 
(shchhri); and ‘to .swear’ [nlsJihd) i.s literally ‘to 
do things by sevens’ or ‘ to come under the influ¬ 
ence of seven things.’ * Seven was a sacred number 
among ( he Semites (of. Gn yd*, Lv4*, ISu 23\ Jos O'*, 
etc. ; Qur’an, ii. 27, xxiii. 17, xv. 41, 87, xxxi, 26, 

^ Cf. t!. M. Douglily, Wanderimja in A>ahia, i. 110: ‘To 
speak of the Aralw ul the worst, in one word, the mouth of the 
Arabs is full of curHing and licH and prayers; tlieir heart is a 
deceitful labyrinth.’ 

2 Thi.s stage of development was reached, of courHe, at diflferent 
times among difTeretit sect imis of tlie Semitic race. The Ham- 
mtirahi Code shows that flic Judicial oath w'as employed by the 
Babylonians as early as ’iOno h.c. 

8 It always imnlies as its full form a conditional Bentonce. 
Indeed, the simpleat oath, judi<'ial or otherwise, ma.v be said to 
do this. I’erjury is a repudiation of sacred things, a violation 
of religion. When a modern Arab Hwears by God, WeMdhi or 
Welldhi-HHhlhi or Wullah-liaUah (lioughty, i. 110), the original 
Implitaition is; If I perjure myself, 1 am false to my belief that 
God is tire living God, and I call down upon myself the punish¬ 
ment due (o such infidelity. 

* Wellhanseti {Rente^ p. ISO) tliinks that the word may imply 
a sevenfold rej>etitiou. But the repetition of a formula is prob¬ 
ably a later idea. 


etc.). It probably had magical Bignificance.^ In 
any case, certain narratives confirm the view that 
some action by sevens was the primary idea. Thus 
seven ewe lambs figure in the oath regarding a 
well made between Abraham and Abimelech 
(Gii 21**), and on this account the nlace is said 
to have been called Beer-sheba, ‘Well of Seven.’* 
Again, Herodotvis describes an Arabian oath of 
covenant (iii. 8) in which seven stones are smeared 
with blood (cf. Horn, II. xix. 243 fl'. ; I’aus. III. xx. 
9). The Arab, word qasarn, used of the judicial 
oath, is derived from a root which in its simple 
form means ‘ to divide into parts ’ {qasama ; iv. 
'(tqsama, ‘to swear’). Here again some magical 
ceremony may be implied ; * and we are again 
helped by an UT narrative. In Gn 15*“- *’ we have 
a.story of the making of a compact in which certain 
animals are cut uj) and the ])ieces arranged in a 
]>articular way. At sunset a smoking oven and a 
flaming torch pass bel ween the pieces (cf. Jer34**^’). 
In this narrative, which is composite and confused, 
there is a hint of some ancient and rather elaborate 
ceremony (probably magieal). We need not think 
of a .sacriliee ; and originally no doubt it was the 
contracting jiarties who passed between the pieces,^ 
’I’he significance of the pieces or jiarts is doubtful.* 
But, in any case, just as the Heb, word has some 
such primary idea as ‘ to do a thing by sevens,’ the 
Arab, word would seem to denote primarily ‘to do 
a thing by parts,’ The Arab, word yanitn really 
means ‘ the right liand.’ Since the right hand was 
much used in contract or oath ceremonies, the 
same word came to denote an oath.® The Arabs 
give the hami in swearing. There is reference to 
the same action among the Hebrews ns well. In 
2 K 10*® the giving of the hand is an indication of 
loyalty (cf. La 5®, 2 Ch 30*^). In Ezr 10“* the expres¬ 
sion isequivalent to ‘ promise’ or alnio.st to ‘ .swear. 
In 1 Cfli 21)**, where ItV has ‘submitted tliemselves 
unto Solomon the king,’the Heh. text has‘gave 
the hand umier Solomon.’ This was ])erhap8 the 
more original form of the expression. The person 
who swore jint the hand or hands under the person 
to whom the oath was sworn. In the Qur’an 
(xlviii. 10) we find the words : 

‘ In truth, they who plifjhted fealty to then, really plighted 
that fealty to God : the hand of God was over their haiuls * 

The original ceremony may have been something 
like that described in Gn 24*-*. When Abraham 
makes his servant swear, he directs him at the 
same time to jnit his hami under his (Abraham’s) 

1 Cf. It. C. Thomp.son, .S'emi'fic Magic, London, 1908, p. 104 ff., 
etc. ; W. W. Skeat, Maiag Magic, do. 1900, p. 220 f. ; also GZl®, 
pt. ii.. Tattoo and the /^e.rih of the Soul, do. 1911, p. SO.'i f. 

2 This ia no dcnibt the nieiuiinj,'-, thoug-h the name might be 
exj>lainL‘d ‘well of the oath,’ or even ‘well of Sheba.’ O. F. 
llurney {.JThSt xii. [1010] llSf.) explains Sheba as the god 
Seven ; but, since in Aaayrian main'itu, ‘oath,* occurs as the 
name of a god<loa8(Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian and A .f.vj/riVin 
Literature, p. 27), Sheba here maj'he the oath pcrsornfled (cf. 
the personification of Or. opKov). Mainitu is never mentioned in 
oath formula}; hut we finil reference to ‘ the mistress (goddess) 
of the. oath’ os witness to a treaty (Mercer, p. *28). Of course 
the story in Genesis may be only a popular etymology invented 
to explain an already existing name ; hut in any case it throws 
light on the primary idea in tne Heb. word ‘ to swear.* 

8 Kspeciaily as other forms of the same Arab, root are used 
of practising divination (see F. Brown, 8. K. Driver, and 0. A. 
Friggs, A Id eh. and ling. Lexicon of the OT, Oxford, 1891 ff., s.v. 
DDp, and Wellhausen, p. 133 f.X 
* Not ‘a» a symbol that they were taken within the inj'stiool 
life of the victim *(W. Robertson Smith, Bel. Sem/i, p. 480 f.). 
This idea is hardly primitive enough. 

6 Mercer (p. 40 f.) finds an interesting analogy in an Assyrian 
inscription of the time of ASur-nirAri ii. (764-746 B.o. [Mercer]) 
in which a treaty between ASur-nir&ri, king of Assyria, and 
Mati’ilu, ruler of a district west of tlana, occurs. A ram was 
tak.k'n from the herd and beheaded. According to Mercer, thia 
was done, not as an offering or sacrifice, but to typify what 
would be the fate of the perjurer. 

® Possibly the same word in Hebrew should sometimes be 
translated‘oath.* In Ps 1448 , e.g., we might translate ‘their 
oath is a false oath.* 

7 The same thing is expressed by the ‘ striking of hands ’ in 
Job 178, Pr 61 1116 1718 22*. 
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thigh.^ This suggests that originally the hand was 
placed under the most sacred part of the person, 
the seat of a mysterious, awe-inspiring, life-giving 
force.® We may suppose that in course of time 
instead of this the hand of one person was placed 
under the hand of the other. Out of this practice 
grew a still simpler action, first a kind of hand¬ 
shake, and then a mere lifting of the hand. Thus 
‘ to lift the liand’ became equivalent to ‘ to swear’ 
(Gn 142 ®, Dt 32«, Ex 6», Ps 

The judicial oath, unless followed by an ordeal, 
is more a form of words. But various other cere¬ 
monies have been noted in connexion with oaths, 
judicial or otherwise. Doughty (i. 110) speaks of 
a faithful form of swearing among the Arabs called 
halif yemtn : 

‘ One takes a grass stalk in his fist, and his words are Wa 
hydl hdtha el-add, by the life of this stem, wa'r rubh el-mabUd, 
and the adorable I^ord.’** 

Burckliardt mentions others. One of the most 
common in ordinary life i.s to take hold of the 
wasat, or middle tent-pole, with one hand and to 
swear ‘ by tlie life of this tent and its owntus.’ 
A more serious oath, used only in exceptional cases, 
is called yemein el-khet, the ‘ oath of the cross 
lines.’ The account of this oath may be given in 
Burekhardt’s words : 

‘ Thus, if a Bedouin accuses his neighbour of a considerable 
theft, and cannot prove the fact by witnesHes, the plaintifl' takes 
the defendant before the Hhoikh, or kiuiy, and calls upon him 
to swear in his defence whatever oath he may choose to demand 
from him. If he complies readily, his ac'cuser lemis him to a 
certain distance from the camp, because the maf^ical nature of 
the oath mipht prove pernicious to the general body of Arabs, 
were it to take place in their vicinity. He then witli his sekiii, 
or crooked knife, draws on the sand a Inrfje circle, with many 
cross lines inside it. He oliligcs the defendant to place his 
right foot within the circle, he himself doing the same, and 
addressing him in the following words, which the accused is 
obliged to repeat—“l\v Clod, aiid in (3od, and through Ood, (1 
swear) I did not take it, and it is not in my possession.'’ Home 
persons enter the circle witli both feet. It is said that Moham¬ 
med once made use of this oath, and to swear falsely by it would 
for ever disgrace an Arab. To make it still more solemn, a 
Hkenile (or camel’s udder-ba^r) and an ant (el neinle) are placed 
together within the circle ; indicating that the accused swears 
by the hope of never being deprived of hia camel's udder, and 
of never experiencing a time when he should want even the 
winter provision of an ant' (ii. 127 f.). 

In this form the oath is called the yemein el 
shemle we nemle, or ‘ oath of the shemle and nerrdc.^ 

In Babylonian and As-syrian contract - tablets 
and inscrii»tions there are many references to mere 
oaths of attestation, from the early days of Baby- 

1 Mercer (p. S9) thinks that this narrative nan be paralleled 
by a pa.ssage from the Nimrod Epos (xi. no. 70, 1. 210): il-pu-ut 
pu-ut-ni rna iz-za-az ina bi-ri-in-ni i-kar-ra-ban-na-H, ‘(he 
made my wife kneel down by my side) touched our foreside, 
walking in between and blessing us.’ He gives reasons for 
thinking that il-pn-ut pu-ut-ni may be translated here ’he 
touchen (In oath) our foreside (i.e. our privy parts),’and coin- 
)are8 the common phrase iUfn pdt bani nnbi, ‘one lifts the 
orepart of another,’ i.e. ‘one answers for another.’ 

3 Wo might think of phallic worship here (cf. Ilolzinger on 
Qn24’^); but this is not necessary. The genital organa (repre¬ 
sented by the thigh) are regarded simply as the instruments of 
a kind of divine power. The conception was wide-spread ; and 
there are traces of the same kind of ceremony in various parts 
of the world (see U. Ewald, Alterthiiiaer des Volkett Israel,^ 
Gottingen, 18(56, p. 26, and note particularly the Australian 
parallel cited by Q. J. Spurrell, Notes on f/u? Text of Genesis^, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 218). Other explanations have been offered. 
Dillmann explains by the fact that (avenging) descondaiitJJ 
proceed from the loins (On 462«, Ex 1«, Jg B-W). Others (Tar- 
gum Jon., Rashi) think that the generative organ was cx)n- 
sidered sacred because sanctilled by circumcision. A. J. N. 
Tremearne(7’/i/! Ban of the Bori, London, 1914, p. 6*2), in reference 
to this explanation, orlds: * Perhaps a survival of this is seen In 
the practice found amoni^st certain West African tribes of 
passing a knife or other piece of iron between the legs when 
taking an oath,’ 

* The Assyrian word nrfi, ‘ oath,’ is from the verb naku (Ileb. 
n&sd’}, which tnearis ‘ to lift up (the hand),' especially as a gesture 
in taking an oath (Mercer, p. ‘29). 

4 According to Burckhardt, the ‘ oath of the wood ’ is often 
taken before a Judge. His account of the oath Is as follows. A 
small piece of wood (or some straw) is taken up from the ground 
and presented to the person who is to swear. He is requested 
to ‘ take the wood and swear by Ood and the life of him who 
caused It to be green and dried it up ’ (Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahdbys, ii. 127). 


Ionian business life down to the Persian period. 
These are interesting as giving often the occasion, 

f lace, time, and general circumstances of the oath. 

t appears that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
went to the temple to take their oaths (cf. tlio 
expression ‘ before the god ’). A very common 
place was the ‘ gate ’ of the temple; hut other 
places also are mentioned.* In contracts dating 
from the second part of the so-called dyna.sty of 
IJr oaths are taken in the temple of Nin-mar-ki by 
the name of tne king with or without witnesses ; 
or by the name of the king with witnes.ses and 
before certain named per.sons ; or without invoking 
any one and with or without witnesses. In the 
contracts from the y^amninrahi dynasty the oathf 
are with or without witnesses. 1’liey are by the 
name of the god and the king, and joinctimes 
also of the city ; e.g., we find invocation of ‘ Sham- 
asli and the King,’ ‘Shamash, Manink, and the 
king,’ ‘Shamash, JVIarduk, the king, ami tlm city 
of Sippar,’ etc. (Mercer, p. 7).® These are the two 
gods most frequently invoked. W'iGi them is 
generally associated the reigning king. In ••ontracts 
of the Cassite dynasty the oath is sworn by En-lil, 
Ninib, Nusku, and the king. But in this dymusty 
the custom of taking the oatli seems to l>e less 
eomrnon, and in KubHO<iuent periods it falls more 
and more into disuse. In treaties the oath figures 
as early asc. 2900 B.C. (treaty made hy E »in-na-tum, 
king of Laga.s or Sirpulla; stie Mercer, p. 21). 
'riiere are several referomu.s in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets (29, 67, 148, 149, 104) and in As.syrian in¬ 
scriptions (Mercer, p, 22). 

Among Hebrews, Bahylonians, and Arabs the 
ordinary judicial oath has much in liommon. The 
Hammurabi Code in tlie case of grievous assault 
demands an oath of lack td’ malice and payment 
of the doctor. As Johns points out, Exodus (21“‘*‘) 
om.ts the oath and orders payment for loss of time. 
If the injured man dic^s, the y.ammurahi Code 
allows an t)ath of want of malice to l>e < aken (§ 207), 
and accepts comi>enHati()n, 'The same Cod(^ requires 
a person accusixl of incest either to take a solemn 
oath or to submit to an ordeal, as the ca.se may 
require. In Nu 5**'®* a woman accused of incest 
has to take an oath and to submit to an ordeal ns 
well. Among the ancient Arabs a wife suspected 
of infidelity lind to ride on a camel laTween two 
sacks of dung to the sanctuary and f here swear 
seventy times tlint the suspicion rested upon cal¬ 
umny. The requirement of the t/ur’iin is simpler.® 
If a inan accuses his wife of infidelity, he must 
swear four times that he s])eaks the trul.h. and then 
ask that the curse* of (osl may fall iijion him if 
he lies. T’he woman can mecit this by swearing 
four times that he lies ami then calling down upon 
hcr.self the anger of God if ho siteaks the truth. 
In Ex 22****^- it is ordered that, if an animal has been 
entrusted to a man, and it die or )>e hurt or be 
driven away, the man to wlium it was entrusted 
1 Whether ^uriiinu, which is often mentioned, waa a place 
(Muss-Ariiolt, ‘column’), an ‘emblem’ (Thunau-Dangin), or 
the receptacle of the oath-emhlems, is doubtful ; but at any rate 
it seems to belong to the temple (Mercer, p. 85). 

'J Certain parts of the temple are mentioned as the place of 
sttestation. Sometimes the parties are said to go to ‘ the divine 
einhlcni ’ (KU. 715; see Mercer, p. lit.). 

3 D. S. Mnrgoliouth (The Early Development of Mohammed- 
animn, London, 1914, p. 48f.) ixiints out that the ruling of the 
(Qur’an in the matter of oaths reveals the df'v<‘iopment of a 
change of attitude. In xvl. 9!1 there is a command to keep 
oaths. In v. 91 the principle of compensation is introduced : an 
oath may be violated, and atonement made by Home other per¬ 
formance. Inlxvi. the new principle is continued. Thn tendency 
is towards laxity ; ‘and it has had the ilecidedl.v seriotis result 
that there ajqtears to be no mode known to Mohammedan law 
whereby an oath can be made legally binding.’ 

■* As Wellliausen Bays, the oath is alvniys eventually a curse. 
The lleh, word for ‘a curse,’ ‘nldh, ia often tranalated ‘ oath.' 
Where ’dldh and the more usual word for oath, sttebhu'dh, are 
combined, the severity of the eventual curse is increased and 
emphasis^ (see Nu 631; md cf. 1 K 8J<i, 2 Oh 633, Neh 10»®, 
Dn Oil). 
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may clear himHclf by takinp; a solemn oath. This 
is the oath of jnirgation (cf. 1 K 'I'he same 

provision is made in the Hamninral»i Code (cf. 
S. It. iJriver, Exodus, (Cambridge, 1911, p. 4*23). 
Amon<? the Arabs it is still possible for a person 
HUBi)ected of theft to clear him.seif by taking a 
solemti oath (see liurc.kliardt, i. 12(1-129; Doughty, 
i. 207 ; and cf. hi. W. Lane, Modern Egyptian^, 
London, 1871, i. 384). According to Dt 2L^*, when 
a man was found slain, the elders of the jdace had 
to swear that their people were guiltless of the 
murrler. Itobertson Smith (p. 64) thinks that 
exactly the same custom prevailed in Arabia (cf., 
howc.ver, VV<dlliausen, p. 189, n. 1). 

Several oath formului are mentioned in the OT 
— e.q., ‘ (iod do so to so and so and more also’ 
(1 14*^ 2 S 3“-1 K 2^); ‘As Jahweh 

liveth !’ (1 S 14““ 19“); ‘As Jahweh liveth and os 
thou thyself (thy soul) livest ’ (I S 20“); ‘As 
Jahweh liveth and as my lord the king liveth’ 
(2 S ‘Jaliweh is a witness between mo 

and thee for ever’ (1 S 20 ““, inserting 'edh after 
Jahweh \ or I ah web is an everlasting witness,’ 

reading simjily 'ct/A '6lam)\ ‘ By myself have I 
sworn’ (Gn 22^“, Jahweh being the speaker). 
Among Arabic exam]des are the hdlowing : ‘ JBy 
what tliis (copy of thet^.ur’an) contains of the word 
of Ciod ’ ; ‘1 impose upon myself divorcement’; 
'I impose upon mysfdf a triple divorcement'; 
‘1 imjiose ujion m,vs(df interdiction’; 'By God 
the (ireaf; ‘As the Lord liveth’ {Wa hydt 
Vllah); ‘Ah f live’ (x\hj laht/aO/). The Jews 
swore by the 'I’emplfi (Jer 7 ’*) a.s well as by piersons. 
They are said to have sworn also by lieaven (cf. I 
(t. JJ. Diilnmn, fTo/de Jesu, J>eipzig, 1898, i. 108 L), 1 
by the earth, by the sun, liy .lerusalem (see 
iv. 2 ; Mt 5“^ 2 ;i'«; B'rdJchah, h5; 
Qid<fushi7i., 71a; IVl aim on ides, Vnd lla-JJi'izdJd, 
i^ilkfith Shrhudfh, 12). The modern Arabs swear 
by the life of j)ersons or parts of a person (e.g., the 
head, the beartl ; see Lane, Modern Egyptians^, i. 
349 ), and even of ( hings {e.g., (in;, coUbo, etc. ; see 
Doughty, yJ ro/uo (jambridge, 1888, i. 269). 

According to S. 1. Curtiss {Primitive Semitic Pc- 
ligion To-dag, J.(Ondon, 1902, j). 113f.), Muham¬ 
madans at Hamath, in N. Wyria, swear by (iod’s 
phallus. 

‘ In the villajfc of Bludiin, about twenty-five miles west from 
Daniasciis, whii-ti is coiupoHod of tJrock Christians of a very low 
tyi)e, tile same oatli is heard on tlie lips of women. . . . An- 
dtlier form of ontii of a Rimilar sort may be heard in Nebk, in 
the Syrian desert, and at Zeh€'dani.”'i 

Muhammadans are said also to swear hy the 
sacred pilgrimage route to Mec.ca. If tlie text of 
Am 8 '"* is correct, the Israelites used the .same kind 
of oath : ‘As the way of Beersheba liveth.’ But 
the oath is peculiar and without parallel in Heh., 
and the text is perhajis corrupt.® The jnigrimage 

1 Tile word translated ‘ as liveth' has been less correctly 
rendered ‘ t>y the life of.’ It is an adjective, and is pointeif 
<lifTereiitlv liy the Massoretes in 2 S to distiii)iruish 

oaths sworn liy .lahweh from oaths sworn by false g^ods and 
other non-enduring persons and things. If Hos 4^^ has pre¬ 
served tiie I,rue text, the Israelites arc forbidden there to swear 
‘As the bord liveth!’ This proldbition, however, is very un¬ 
likely. W. R. Uiirpi'r (d mas and f/oseal/CC], Edinburgh, 1905, 
p. 2631.) is probably rigOit in conjecturing (with Welllmusen, 
Nowack, ami U. A. Smi(ii) that ‘in Beersheba’ has fallen out. 
Read: ‘And swear not in Beersheba, “As Jahweh liveth I'" 
‘This oath was permitted (,lcr 4^^ 5J818), and at a later date was 
even ootuinanded (Dt (9* 

3 The use of this oath may be taken perhaps to imply phallic 
worship as its origin. Or it may lie due to tlie kind of tradition 
that makes certain persons tlie offspring of a divine lather. 
The stories of the opening of Leah’s womb (On 2931) and of the 
visit of the angel of Jahweh to Samson’s mother (Jg IJi*) have 
been referreii to in this connexion (see R. O. Thoin^won, Semitic 
Manic, p. 78). 

«it has lioen suggested that dere.k should be read ipe-hf 

dOdeka, dod, hterally ‘ darling,’ being used hero in the sense of 
patron-god. Thus U. F. Kent (Student's OT, ‘ Sennons, Epistles, 
and Apoealvpses,’ iv., London, 1910, p. 79) translates, ‘And as 
liveth thv patron, O Bocrsheiia 1 ’ A. B. Ehrlich (Handglosscn, 

Y. (Leipzig, 1912) 262) even conjectures that there is no oath 


to Mecca is of such importance that it is natural to 
Qnd this and other oaths associated with it. Thus 
the sanctity of him who instituted it, or of him 
in whose honour it is made, is, of course, a sanctity 
hy which to swear. In I,Ianri’H Magdrnah of 
Alexandria (as rendered by T. I’reston, Makamat 
of Al Hariri of Basra, London, 1850) occur the 
lies : 

‘ Lol here I swear by Mecca’s Lord divine, 

Whose pilgrims, sped by camels, seek ids shrine ’ (p. 108). 
Preston compares a similar asseveration in the 
poem of Nabegra : ‘By the eternity of Him to 
whom 1 have gone on pilgrimage of the Hadj ! ’ 
In the Maqdmah of Koufa we have (Preston, p. 
218); ‘By the sanctity of the Shaikh (Abraham) 
who ordained tlie hosiiitable meal and founded the 
place to which the hadj is made (the Kaaba) in the 
mother of towns.’ 

The Essenes refrained altogether from swearing 
(JoR. hJ 11 . viii. 6 ). It has been thought that even 
in Ec 9 “ the taking of an oath is regarded as objec¬ 
tionable.^ In any case the Jews came to regard 
the taking of an oath as a very serious matter. 
The general principle is, ‘ Let thy yea be yea and 
tby nay be nay’ (tidbha M^sia, 49flt); for he who 
uti.ers an untruth is excluded from the divine 
)resence( S6idh, 42rt). There are many passages in 
iahhinic literature which express abhorrence of 

( false or vain oatlis. Such falsehood is one of the 
sev^en capital sins which_ provoke God’s severest 
judgment on the world (Almdth, v.). A false oath, 
even if niu<le unconsciou.sJy, involves a man in sin, 
ami is jiunished as .such (Giitin, 35(r). The oath 
or vow w'liich a man was charged to make hy a 
Jewish court of justice could be absolved hy no 
Uabbi or Bahbinical tribunal. Oaths uttered over 
the Scroll of the Law were jmrticularly sacred. In 
tlie ago of the Ge 6 ntm no di.ssolution of bu.siue.ss 
contracLs made on oath was jiermitted (af. E. 
Landau, Pcspoiisen, Prague, 1776, “1819-11, p. 
12.3).“ 

Litbratcrk.— BDB; EBi\ Herzog-Hanck, Realencyklo- 
padie^', JE ix. 36.‘i : DI ; J. D. Michaelis, Das mosuische 
I Itcc/it (od. J. L. SaalHchiitz), Berlin, 1840-48 ; W. Nowack, Ixhr- 
: hurh dcr hebruischc A rchnolo'jie, 2 vols,, F'reiliiirg, 1894 ; S. A. 

I B. Mercer, The, Oath in Bahi/lonia7i and Assyrian Literature, 
I’aris, 1912; J. L. Bnrckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahahys, l,oi«lon, 1831 ; J. Wellhausen, Resie. arahischen 
Ue.identmns'i, Berlin, 1897 ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites'^, Ixindon, 1804, Kinship and Marriage m Early 
Arabia, new ed., do. 1903; C. M. Doughty, Wanderings in 
Arabia, 2 vo\b., do. 1908; C. H. W. Jolins, l^he Relations be- 
tiveen the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples 
(Sciiweich LecturcB, 1912), do. 1914. Some other works hava 
been referred to in the course of the article. 

Maurice A. Canney. 

OBEDIENCE.—In the sphere of ethics the 
term ‘obedience’ signifies the practical submission 
to an authority regarded as universally valid or to 
an authority of a concrete or provisional character. 

In the former case it stands opposed to di.sobedience ; 
in the latter to self-determination, culminating in 
complete personal autonomy, which, however, must 
be distinguished from romantic caprice. 

I. Obedience as an ethico-relig-ious principle.-— 
Unconditional obedience is demanded in certain 
stages of religion—in those, namely, which are 
characterized by the enunciation of positive laws. 
The laws in question may be grounded on ancient 
custom, priestly enactment, or the ordinances of 
sacred books. The motives for obedience, too, 
majf^ 1)6 of the most varied kind, such as convention, 
fear, hope of reward, and even belief in the real 
excellence of the law, and trust in the authority 
here at all. For A* be would read in both clauses 'S, and, for 
we-^f derek, we-’i bdrik : ‘ And they shall say. Where is thj 
Qod, Dan 7 and Where is thy Spring, Beersheiia? ’ 

1 But this is probably due to a wrong interpretation. Rather 
one who takes an oath and loyally keeps it is contrasted with 
one who is afraid to take an oath or to keep it. 

2 For the Rabbinic references the writer is indebted to 
Maurice H. Farbridge, M.A., Faulkner Fellow in Manchester 
University. 
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behind it. In no case, however, is the individual 
really free, for, while he is regarded as sullii iently 
intelligent to propose ta.sks for his own will, he is 
assumed to be still spiritually dej)endeiit and im¬ 
mature. 

To begin with, there are religion.^ in which 
obedience to the deity takes the form of obedience 
to particular laws. Instances of this attitude are 
found in the law-book of Manu, in the religions of 
Ihibylonia, and Persia, in .ludai.sm, and in 
Muhammadanism. The inevitable result of this 
is a con.stant increase in the number of particular 
coinmandnjents, and a corresponding tendency to 
casuistry, as seen in Judaism, especially in the 
Halakha. K.xternal scrupulosity is here conjoined 
witli a declim* in ethical feeling, though it is tnie 
that feeling itself is sometimes brought under law, 
as when the Jesuits ask how often one must love 
God—if, 6 . 7 ., twice a day will suthce. The laws 
may vary greatly in their subject-matter, but this 
is of less importance than the fact that laws have 
actually been given. A characteristi(t feature of 
tliis stage of development is that each law tends to 
.stajid by itself, and there is also a tendency to 
separate the works of the law from the in<iivi«liial 
doer, as in the Parsi religion (cf. the T/iesaunu 
operum of Koman Catholicism), though it .should 
be noted that in I’arsiisra purity of thought is 
demanded no less than purity of word and 
action. I 

Neverllielcss, it is impossible, in these forms of j 
religion, to bring (lie inward sjiirit and the outward ' 
a<!tion into complete harmony, for the s[»irit en¬ 
joined is simply iliat of readiness to obey. More¬ 
over, a.s the laws are regarded as ordinances ol the 
deity and therefore unchangeable, they often, as, 
f’.g., in Islam, become a clog upon moral develop¬ 
ment, tliough it is true tlmt the Jesuits, wh<> make 
oheclience a principle of ethics, have in the cicigy 
an autliority which decides eacdi case by it.self. 

The doetrine of absolute obedience presupposes 
that there are some who command and some who 
obey. 'I’he latter are those who are assumetl to be 
spiritually in their nonage. They are free in a 
purely formal sense, i.e. either to obey or to dis¬ 
obey, but not to reason Avhj^, In fact, the more 
rigorous the demand for obedience, the less jiossible 
is it for them to perceive the, goodness of the law, 
so that their obedience itself becomes jnirely formal, 
and tends to degenerate into siiiritual iiuIiU'erence, 
while in turn the commanding authority becomes in 
its decisions more and more inclineil to mere cai>ricc 
(cf. the prohahilism of the Je.suits). At this stage 
disobedience may be simply an act of wall in c(»n- 
llict with a parti<;ular law, or it may be a funda¬ 
mental revolt against mere submission, in which 
case it is construed by the authority as rebellion 
against God, Put, while such revolt may rest 
u]>on self-will and arrogance, it may sometimes 
proceed from doubt as to the divine character and 
origin of the law enjoined, and this doul»t may 
even prompt the question whether tlie iinlividual 
ought to be permanently treated as sj'iritually 
immature. Tims disobedience and doubt may 
usher in a higher movement—a process of develop¬ 
ment transcending the standpoint of ah.solute 
submission to authority. 

This process, again, exhibits various stages. The 
advance can bo traced to some extent in several of 
the Aryan religions. Pralimanism in.sists upon 
the law of caste and the authority of the Vedas, 
but accords perfect freedom to those who are 
absorbed in the contemplation of Brahman. Bud¬ 
dhism in time re-instituted the di.stinctiori between 
monk and layman, and prescribed laws for each, 
but still asserted that redemption was for all, and 
that the more passive virtues of pity and contem¬ 
plation should rest upon individual initiative. It 


was in Cireck ethics, however, that the principle 
of obedience was more fully transcciideil, Jiie 
Sojihists, a}>plying the solvent of doubt to con¬ 
vention ami tradition, founded moral laws on 
BltTLi, voluntary det ermination. In the Kc}n(i>lir ai 
Plato the classes corresponding to ‘apptJtile’ ami 
‘courage’ are certainly pletlged to obedience, but 
tho.se repre.seiiting ‘ reason ’ are G) act from their 
intuition of the Idea of the Good. A still greater 
measure of spontaneity ami independence appears 
in Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue and the cosmopoli¬ 
tanism of the Stoics. 

Christianity, again, in so far ns it is linked with 
the OT law, still retains a (a'rtain autlioritative 
tendency, but in reality, as Chri.st proclaimed a 
free interjuetation of tlie law, its characteristic 
attitiide is fundamentally diirerenl. \\’lule the 
law still stands, the Holy Spirit is given to the 
t.Jiristian ; love is the fullilhng of the law; the 
spiritual man judges all things. In its hislr>rieal 
development, liowever, Cliristianity assumed a 
more statutory character as regar<ls bot h doctrine 
and practice. In the Greek Cluirch the authority 
set up WHS more of a doctrinal nat ure; in the 
Bornaii the laity became wholly dependent u])on 
the ecclesiastical institution. It i.s true that, 
originally, Protestantism urged the ri;.iht 8 of 
personality in tlie religious sjiiiere, hut neither in 
doctrine nor in ethics did it free itself fully from 
the standpoint of obedience. The authority of the 
Scriptures ami of the Decalogue was maintained, 
and that of the confessions was addi’.d to it; and, 
in sliort, submission to tlie Church met with more 
approval tlian the denial of papal inlallihility 
might lead one to exjtect. OHicuil I’ldtestantism, 
in fact, i.H a transitional stage in which the religion 
of obedience and the religion of freedom have 
each a ]»iace. The same tiling apjtears in recent 
Protestant ethics, which at once recogni/es secular 
morality, and seeks to liase morality ujion Scripture 
and even upon tlie Cdiurch (J. \Veiss, F. 11 . K. 
Frank, C. F, Luthurdt). All along, however, 
there were thinker.s to whom Christianity was 
essentially the religion of freedom, who either, 
like Clement and Origon, distinguished between 
popular faith and knowledge, and fonml the source 
of a free and rational niorality in a voluntary union 
with the Logos, or inlerprctett Christianity as a 
form of mysticism, whether of a more contempla¬ 
tive or a more ethical character, as, e.g., in Dio¬ 
nysius the Areopagitc ami in tlie (tmtutii Theology 
(ed. F. I’feiller (ilitersloh, J<S7o) respectively. In 
Keforuiatiou times we find a broader concejtiion of 
ethics among certain dissent ers, while subsequently 
the Quakers appealed to the Inner Liglil, the testi¬ 
mony of the spirit, in every heart. 

Within Clinstiaiiity there has also been a rati¬ 
onalistic; tendeiK;y which based ethics less upon 
obedience tluiii n])on action regulated by personal 
insight. Spinoza, who, tliougli he did not belong 
to the Church, was in liis ethic;s anytliing but a 
Jew, held that man shares in tlie divine activity, 
and so acts freely in the various relations of life. 
The English deists, notably Herbert of Cherbury, 
advocated a morality founded upon universal con¬ 
sent, virtue being thus based upon natural reason. 
But the most pronounced opponent of statutory 
obedience was Kant, who founded ethics on the 
autonomy of tlie practical reason. He rejc;c;ted all 
attempts to find a basis for morality in authority 
of any kind, and, in particular, in religious 
authority. Religion itself, he iiolds, rests upon 
morality: we postulate God simply as tlie guarantee 
that the moral law land the law of nature are 
ultimately one. The moral law is to be obeyed, 
however, because it is in itself good, and not on 
the ground of its divine origin. Fichte, too, asserts 
that authority and tradition must be transformed 
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into freedoii), arul tlnit we must reeoj^nize ourselves 
as orpariH of divune Orovifleiute. a, ml sis aide to f^rasp 
the couletit of moral law by iuf(db;etual intuition, 
llo^'el lik<!vvise briM;.,rs moiality under tlie stand¬ 
point of freedom, the liual Bta^e of this hein}.? the 
in wliieh the human sj)irit comes into 
complete liarmmiy with the moral content revcal- 
itjf^ itself in the family, civil life, and the State, 
Autonomy of a kind is foun<l also in the religious 
etlii(!s of Sclileieirnacher ; the divine s]>irit acts in 
man a,s tlie inreutive to moral <;onduct, ami know¬ 
ledge of moral content is drawn from the Christian 
cons(d<mHuesH find from tin; mor.al rea.sofi, so that 
(ithieal action is Irfa;, resting uj)on religious impulse 
arifl jau’sonnl insight. 

Tli(! results of the foregoing survey may he set 
forth as f(dlows. As long as the individual falls 
short of com])l(b e s(‘If-ma.st-(jry, he is dependent U]»on 
tlu^ <-<)mniunilY for his ethical coneej»tions, these 
being usually re|)resent,ed a.s of divine, origin ; at. 
this stage his normal practice is sim]>ly olM;tlicncc. 
A flirt her jxiint is riiacdied when he asks for t he 
grounds on whiidi oheilimici; is ilemande.d. Here 
ohedierna! may still he counsellcil—as the more 
prolitable liourse. Hut this is not an ethi<“al solu¬ 
tion at all, and tlie next stej) is to inquire into tlu! 
content of the moral hiw. Shouhl ol>edienee still 
he enforced, t-lie individual liegins to question the 
rightness of tlu; law, and his mind oscillates hc- 
t:We,(*u doubt aud submission. 'I'he, highest stage, 
of moral life is reached wIhmi the sulqiuit not only 
acts from an <>1 Ideal motive, hut feels resjionsihle 
for Ids knoM'ledge of moral content, i.e. claims Cu; 
right to lest that content in ea.<*h jiarticular <ai.se. 

2. Obedience in practical life.—It is obvious, 
liowever, that in cerljiin jihuses of .social life obe<li- 
ence to a (;one,rcle aut hority, i.e. the .subordination 
of [irivate pnlgmcnt and private choice to thi^ ex- 
jiriissed will of otluu’s, may rightly be <lemanded. 
These jihases may be enumerated as bdlows ; (1) 
the trairdngof children — the nei^e.ssity of obedienc(^ 
to jiarmdsor their rcjU’esentatives ; (2) the married 
state - th(! position of the wife in relat ion to her 
hushand ; (d) domestic and industrial arrange¬ 
ments, or tlie hierarchy of [irivate or puhlic service 
—the servant’s suhudssion to the ma,st<?r, or that 
of the subordinate to the supmior otlicial; (4) the 
Church—the duty of the meinher.s to the con.sti- 
tuted nutliority ; and (5) the State—the relation 
of the .subject to the law. W'iLli tlie excejition of 
(3) these are dealt with in some detail in the art. 
Emancipation (vol. v. p. 27(Mr., esp. § 2), and, 
more generally, al.so in the art. AUTHOltiTY (vol. 
ii. ]i. 24!nr.). For (3)— in part—see artt. Em- 
PLOYEK.s, ICmplovment (vol. v. pje 2115 f., 29711.); 
here it need only he noted that the relation of 
master and servant, now that civilization ha.s 
liussed beyond the stage of slavery, is in essence 
a contract, that the servant’s obedience is simply 
his faithfulness to an agri-ement which was vol¬ 
untarily entered into and may ho voluntarily 
dissolveil, and tha,t the relation may become an 
idtMilly ethical one when both employer and em¬ 
ployee take a kindly human inttwest in tlie con¬ 
cerns and welfare of each otluw. In the puhlic 
service, again, the obedience of the inferior to the 
superior olbcial would seem to he absolutely 
neces.sary for tlu; .sake of order, and the question 
here is how the inferior i.s to preserve his moral 
respon.sihility a\ hen eommanded to do what olfends 
his moral judgment. T'or him to abandon the 
service might mean that the State thus lost its 
most conscientious ollicials, while to leave the 
responsibility of his eoiuluct to his superior would 
be to reduce himself to a moral cipher. The 
practical solution of the iiroblem is proliably to lie 
round in the right of free discussion ; the inferior 
must be at liberty to lay his objections before the 


higher authority, and the latter must lie willing 
to discii 8 .s them ; but in the last resort the con¬ 
scientious objector, if still uusati.sfied, should have 
the powder of relinquishing his office. Tliis case 
hears some affinity lo that between subject and 
State (5). Here, however, another factor piresents 
itself, viz. that in a free State the subject has a 
share in making tlie laws which he is asked to 
obey. He has tlie right to challenge any ]>art of 
the established order, and to work for its reform, 
ami accordingly it would seem that until the 
desired reform has fieen instituted it is his duty to 
obey. 

3 . Obedience and freedom.—The fact that in 
certain concrete relationshiji.s obedience may be 
justly re(|uired is not in any real sense ineom- 
jiatihle with the fundamental personal freedom to 
wliich our inquiry in {5 i led us. In tliat inquiry 
we saw that the individual mu.st attain to a sense 
of complete responsihility as regards his moral 
task, iiut it is a necessary condition of t hat task 
t hat, so far from being an isolated individuality, 
lu! is eonneeted with other individuals, and .stands 
with tlieiii in a vast coruiilex of relations. 11 is 
fr<*e(h)m is thus to he realized, not by breaking 
away from such order as has been estalilished, but 
rather by exercising his inhiucnt right to tost all 
the laws, institutions, and counsels that constitute 
the established system of things. In tliis way liis 
obedience is as far from hlirul submission as his 
freedom is from mere capriiie. 

In any existing sysliun of social relations the 
po.ssihility of improvement and ])rogress dcjiends 
in the ultiniaf.e upon free c.riticisin. If the con¬ 
victions of th<^ individual are not at variance with 
the existent onhir, Ids obeilic-iice to it i.s obviously 
free action. Should there be ant.agoidsni, Ijow- 
ever, between Ids lioin ictions and tlie course of 
action demamled of him, ho must be at lilx'rty 
to state his views publicly, while, similarly, the 
authority c.laiming Ids olxMlience must he prepared 
to set forth the other .side, and mu.st not fall back 
upon nil}' arbitrary dictum or ancient convention. 
In such conditions the individual should submit, to 
the established order until it is abrogated. His 
obedience will then he no ahamlonnient of the 
<luty of forming and defending his omii convic¬ 
tions; on the contrary, it will rest upon a recog¬ 
nition of the fact that statutory laws are essential 
to the existence of a community, and esjiecially of 
the State—e.ssential, that is, to the preservation 
and extension of freedom itself. Cf, also the 
artt. Education, Ethics and Morality, Filial 
Eie'I’v, Free Will, Loyalty, Slavery, etc. 

liiTER.xTiniK.—The more important works relating to the 
subject nre fjiven in the literature to the artt. Autiiuiiity and 
Emancii'Atiun, to which may be added A. Dorner, I'hilo- 
sofihisc/ie Kthik, Berlin, 1SU6, pp. 437fl., 667ff„ 407 II., 503ff., 
4691T., 7i7ff. A. Dorner. 

OBI.— See Vaudoux. 

OBJECT, OBJECTIVE.—Whatever the mind 
can hold liefore it—attend to, think of, perc.eive, or 
contemplate—is called an ‘object’ of the mind; 
and this content of the mind’s intere.st is said to 
be ‘objective.’ 

The term ‘ object ’ has been used in philosophi¬ 
cal disciLssiouH loosely and ambiguously ; and in 
recent discibssions the attempt is made to give it 
the consistent though very general meaning for¬ 
mulated in the definition above (cf. DPhP, s.v.). 
The principal confusion has arisen from the use of 
‘object’ for ‘external object ’ or physical thing, the 
‘ objective ’ world being the ‘ physical ’ world. This 
is very inadequate for two reasons. 

(1) To identify the objective with the physical it 
to limit the process by which the mind apprehends 
objects or contents generally to a single case, the 
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external. This is quite illejj:itiniate. The proces.s 
of the ohjec;tifyin<^ of contents is one which arises 
genetically very early in conscious life and develojis 
througli a serie.sof s'lages in which ohjectsof many 
sorts are constructed — ohjects of jxirceplion 
(things), of memory (images), of fancy, of imagina¬ 
tion, of I•la^^ of thought. There are religious and 
aesthetic ohjects, mental no less than pliysical, 
fancital and imagined no less tlian seen a.nd felt 
objects, d'hc self is an object as the other person 
i.s ; the ‘ c.'istle in Spain ’ and tlie imagined thought 
or idiia. The alisurd, the visioiiary, the impossilde, 
all l)ecotne mental objects u’lien set up in con¬ 
sciousness for inspection, thought., or contcmjda- 
tion (cf. A. Meinong, Getjcyifitayuls'throrif', Leipzig, 
1907, ami il. M. Jlaldwin, ThonqJtt and Thxnqs^ 
3 vols., London an<l New York, JiMKJ-ll). 

I'he external or physical thing, therefore, i.s only 
one among many ‘objects,’ each having its own 
cliaracters or ‘ (io-cllicnents,’ upon which the miml 
jnoci'ods in giving it its place ami mode of r»s'ility. 

{2} A sfieoiid reason for n'jeeting t.he ns.age which 
makes the ohje.etivt' co extensive wit h the external 
arises from the consideration of tin* duali>m Ix^- 
tween suhjee.tive and ohjective. This tlualism 
a})j)eaved late in tlu; history of rcilexion, as it 
arises late also in the development of the individual. 
It retjuires the se])aration from each other of the 
two s])here.s of existence or rt'ality as distimd 
worlds, one of experience, the other of that which is 
the cause or ocaiasion of ex])eriem;e. J>ut, before 
this is attained, the dualism of internal and ex¬ 
terna] i.s alnnoly in force. From the rise of com¬ 
petent perception the, external world is di.s- 
tinguished from the world of persons, ami things 
are foreign to the olrservau'aTida<*tor. y\ecordingly 
we have to say that the exttutial thing take.s on a 
n(MV phase when it becomes an ‘object’ to the 
mind that ])e,rceives it, a phase in which it is recog¬ 
nized as being not only a thing but also an element 
in experience and in so far a mental state. 'I'liese 
two meanings are clearly distinguishable, as they 
are n(}t always co-extensive ; halhicination shows 
the objective wrongly treated as external, and 
certain illusions .such as (hose of persecution show 
the e,xternal endowed wit li jiroperties which, while 
objecitive in force, are subjective in origin. 

In bri(!f, then, tlie objective is a .sphere within 
exporimice ; and, in a given case, the object may or 
may not have external value as well. 

d'liere are, therefore, strong reasons Bupi>orting 
the definition given aliove. It emables us to con¬ 
sider objectivity and ext^ernality as two relatively 
distin(;t juohlems. In the analy.sis of mature (;on- 
sciousness it is imjwrtnut that the cpiestiun of 
epistein()h)gy—what is the meaning of the external ? 
^should not he embarrassed by conii»Ucations 
arising from the problem of the objective. 

LiTKUATUiiE.—Sec the classic discuissions of theory of know- 
leUpe by Locke, IIuiiio, Berkeley, etc., anil the chai>t(rs on 
‘Knowledge' in the principal systematic trcal.ises on j>8y- 
chology. J. MAlilv IlALDWIN. 

OBLIGATION.— See Moral Oblkjation. 

OBSCENITY. —The detinition of olxscenity 
both in hingviage and in law is vugne. 

The OKI), a.v. ‘ OhncA'.ue,' Bays: ‘ad. L. oharenux, fihacceniu, 
advcTKP, inairspiciouH, ill-omened ; trnnsf. nhominahle, diB- 
guetimr, iillli.y, indecent; of donhtful etymology.’ ‘The precise 
meaning,' says Craiea, ‘ is decidedly amhiguons,’ but ‘the test 
of criminality - . . is whether the exhibition or matter tends to 
deprave.’ 

In Oaies’s definition not only is it necessary to 
define ‘deprave,’^ hut it is extremely imjirobable 
that the original intention of the law was this 
alone. The law merely codifies social resentment, 
but why social ojiinion originally resented ‘ obscen¬ 
ity’ is a difficult question of psychohigy. Mean- 
J W. F. Craies, EBr^i xlx. 963. 


while, with regard to the meaning of the idea and 
the etymology of t he Latin term, it is to he noted 
that the ditlerentia of obscene things, acts, and 
words is, negatively, concealment, or, positively, 
publication. In other words, to take a comsider- 
ahle percentage of obscene matter, this consists 
of natural acts and terms, ami the exploitation of 
the organ.s from which they are derived, which, tm 
being made jmblic, otieiid social o})inion. Thus, a 
j»lnusible derivation of the word connects it ivith 
iiatiii ix'mcu/u.v, ‘concealed,’ and terms in various 
languaguis corroborate this, Hut the primary mean¬ 
ing of the Latin word seems to liave been ‘inaus¬ 
picious,’ ‘ ill-omened,' and the Latins resentetl 
oh.seenity just for this reoson of ill-omen.' A par¬ 
allel to this is the soiial objection to proiane 
.swearing. The most juohahh' dcrivai um, tliere- 
fore, is perhaps that of Littre ami Skeat:® con¬ 
nected with the Lat, scanuts, ‘ hdl,’ ‘left-handed,’ 
and ‘ inaus[)iei<)UH,’ the word ohsrciii/Sy obst ivuus, 
may presui»j»os(‘, ohscau'lniis, on t he stiauigth of the 
vcri» o/Mvve/vi/r, found in Plautus.^ 

’’I'lie tilings, acts, or words which when juihlished 
con.stitute obscenity (xinnot p>roduc»^ .social ro.sent- 
ment on one ground alone, 'i’lnue is, a ten- 
dem y to oxj)lain the motlern feeling as a develop- 
imuit- from a primitive magii’al use of the sexual 
and exfuetory areius. Thus, Kllis suggests that the 
nniviTsal gesture of contempt by exposure was 
origiiiallv magi< al and intemled to drive away evil 
spirits, t^ie evil eye, and ihe like,^ Hut it is dilli- 
(Milt to see how a gesture of magical jiot emiy shouhl 
liave .substituted for this the (juality of contemjit, 
hasisl, as it here is, upon exi re.tory relations. 
Again, the idea of obscenity is fully developed 
among primitive peoples, ami they show no trace 
of the magical meaning, though the suggestion tif 
iilthine.ss is freijuent. On the other hand, though 
the ji.sychology of sex is always etmiplicaled by the 
excretory relations, it is impossible to refer oh.scon- 
ity to ( lie latter .spliere alone.® Again, it is douht - 
fnl whether even in the Greek and Homan use of 
the phallus as an dTorpSTaioy, /((..sriyiunx, amulet 
against evil and the evil eyc,“ ( lie original jiotency 
of the charm was ‘magical.’ 'rho er(x-t form of it, 
as, e.g., in the statues of Friujius which protected 
gardens, rather suggests (xuitempt, based upon 
sexual power. Vague magical ideas would natur¬ 
ally attach themselves later. 

The application of obscenity as a form of abuse, 
among both jirimilive ami civilizixl peoples, and 
(‘crtain faints of sexual and excretory mental jiath- 
ology, thi'ow light ujion the whole subject of the 
jisycliical bases of ihe idea of obscenity. The 
simpler societies, as, e.g., those of the Dutcdi East 
Imlie.s, are familiar with the idea and jiractice of 
obscenity. They chicHy use it, as do the children 
of European peasants, i»y way of opprobrium and 
insult. Ex[>osnre, gestures, and language include 
both the sexual and excretory sjiheres. Natural 
modesty is violated, contempt is expressed, and 
there is a minor form of curse, consisting in a wish 
that the victim may break this or that sexual tabu 
—in other words, commit this or that form of 
incest or self-abuse.'' The only trace of a super- 


1 11. Havelock EUih, Kiudiex in the Paychnlopy of Sex, I., The 
Kvolntion of Modrxty, Philadelphia, IHDl), p. (17. 

■•i Ijillrii, Diet, de la lanpue fram^aiae. iii. 11S73] 7S0; Skeat, 
Etyoioliyjlral Diet, of the Eng. Language*, Oxford, 1910, a.v. 

Ayivnria, ti. i. 18. 

* Stndwa in the Psychology of Sex, v.. Erotic Symbolism, 
Philadelphia, 1906, n. 1001. 

As E. Fuchs, Das erotische Element Oi der Karikatur, 
Munich, 1912, p. 26, quoted by FIlliH, Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex, iv.. Sexual Seleotum in Maxt, Philudcljttiia, 1906, p. 47. 

8 Kaarinum means both the evil ♦•ye and tlie charm, in shape 
of the phulluB, worn by children to firolecl Uirm af^aintit it (W. 
SiniLh, Diet, of Or. arid Jioin. Antiijnitiea^, Loudon, 1890-9i, i. 
827). 

7 J. O. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tussahsn 
Selebes en Papua, 'The IIa{(ue, 1886, p. 43. 
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BtitiouH or conlcnt is in reference to the 

niensf-s. iJuf iIh; fso called ‘horror’ of this 
fuiicLi(jrj is ])roliahly in ori^^iri l)ase(l uj>on disgust 
at excretory ])licnoiiiena, nia;3dc}i,I ideas followinj^ 
as usual. 

The obsession known as ‘ exhifiitionism ’ illus¬ 
trates wlial may be called the teiul(!ncy to ohseen 
ity, which Hcenj', to be couTHicteal with a self-feelin;^' 
based np(»n sex.' Similarly, the obsession known 
as ■ Ixdonlin^^ ’ is a jiatlndooical replica of the 
normal method of exjjressing contempt by an 
ol)Mcen(; act. 

Some typical expressions of social practice and 
theory may here be noted. In connnon with 
civilized peojtles generally the natives of N.W. 
(Central Queensland enijjloy two vocabularies for 
the sexual organs, a ‘decent’ and an ‘indecent.’^ 
'L’hroughout human history there has persisted some 
form of veneration for the organs which j)erpetu- 
ate the ra(;e. (Ireek religion had \Ih p/ut/lop/toria,^ 
and Indian religion has from the earliest times 
had its veneration or w^orshij) of tfu; and j/oni. 

TJie British raj lias made special (ixeniptions for 
representations in temj)lesor in processions of idols 
which to the Kuropean might ai)pear ob.scene.^ 
Respect for the genital organs has, to the credit 
of humanitv, jirevailed over disgust, ami the .so- 
called ‘ phallic worshii) ’ of early investigators was 
a fact, Uiough misconstrued (see I’ltALM.sM).'^ 

'I'he emj)loyin(Mit of sexual functions as a magical 
method of st inmlating the growth of vegetation 
has been illustrated by Frazer.® This and the 
similar practice of exposing the person in agricul¬ 
tural rit ual constitute a sort of legalize<l (»bsc,enity. 
In saturnalian i)ro(reedings also obscenity, espes-.i- 
ally of language, is enjoined. Similai ly on other 
o(!casions obscene latiguage is allowed to women if 
tJicy are interruj)led by men in their <»wn rite.s.’ 

VV’hether ritual obscenity in agricultural magic 
is ba.sed on the idea of hoimrojiat by, and is origin¬ 
ally to stimulate growth, is v(uy doubtful. Many 
cases .seern to have the charact er of the f<(srinnm, 
and to be iiitembid to drive awtiy evil inlluencea. 
'riiore are many others also which are not con¬ 
cerned with tigriculture. A priori, it wouhl he 
exjiected that ol)s<a‘nity legalized in ritual should 
retain the mcjtning of ob.scenity in general, and a 
compnrison of those ritual u.ses seems to show the 
same conclusion. 

Litkiiatcrk.— hosiitf'S the workw cited in tin* nrticlc see J, G. 
Bourkc, iicatalogic RiU's o/ all AaOoas, VVashiii^rlori and Lon¬ 
don, ISUl. ( UAW’LLY. 

OBSCURANTISM.—The aignilicance of this 
term is moral rather than intellectual, the state of 
darkness which it denote.s being the result not 
merely of unenlightenment, but uls«) and far more 
of ojiposition to tin; light (Is 5'-*’ ‘ Woe unto them 
that put darkmi.ss for light, and light for darkne.ss ’; 
Lk 11®- ‘Ye have taken away the key of know¬ 
ledge’). 

‘ tor Uie true obscurantists are the passions, the prejudices, 
the lilindmj; (lelusions of our nature, warpt l).v evil hahitJi and 
Belf-iiidul^st'iice ; tiio real obscurantism is hi^^oLry, in all its 
fonns, w hich are many and even opjiosite ’ (,). (t Hare, in 
Guesses at Truth by Two Brothers, London, 1897,‘2nd Ber..n 
f.01 f.). - . K 

As regfutls the sphere of its operation, however, 
obscurantism is a term of intellectual import, 
since it has refiucmje to the interests of knowledge 
rather than to tho.se of juactical life. 

The name owes its origin to the medijevalizing 
tenden(^y prevalent in Furope during the earlier 
part of the 19th century. 

1 See Ellis, Erotic Symbolism, p. 100 f. 

2 W. E. Rotli, Ethnological Studies, etc., Brisbane and London 

1897, p. 184. ’ ’ 

3 L. R. Earnell, COS v. 197. 4 Craies, loc. cii, ! 

® R. And roe, ^'E xxvi. [1895] 678. 

6 GB^, pt. i., The Magic AH, Ix)ndon, 1911, ii. 071. i 

7 GB^, pt. ii., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 164, 


Then ‘ the world, as ih.at ironorntion dreamed, was to be 
niade yoiinp ai'ain,—not by drinkitiff, where Wordsworth led, 
from the fresh springs of nature,—l)Ut by an elixir distilled from 
the withered flowers of medieval ( atholicism and chivalry, and 
even from the old roots of primeval wisdom' (W. Wallace, The 
Logic of Uegcl, Oxford, 1874, }>. xxx). 

Uii this subject the writer of the passage already 
quoted from Guesses at Truth had remarked just 
before : 

‘ People liave been sounding the alarm for many years past all 
over Europe against what they call obscurantism and ohsenranG 
ists ; that is, against a supposed plot to extinguish all the new 
ligiits of our days, and to draw' ilown the riierht of the middle 
aji^es on the awakening eyes of mankind ’ (p. 501). 

Probably he has in view the occle.siastical as well 
as the literary movements of t/he century, but in 
any case the attempted revival ot medifevali.sm 
gave rise to the employment of the term. At the 
present time obscurantism, so far as it is not 
u.sed in a general sense as signifying oj)i)Osition 
to inquiry and enlightefinient, suggests medueval 
asst)ciations in their more historical connexion 
rather than their revival in the lOtli centjiry. As 
thus understood, however, the term always should 
he, though it by no means always is, a])itlied not 
80 much to what went on during the Middle Ages 
a.s to what went on at their close. For it was not 
until .scholasticism, e.(j. (which is most often the 
ndcrenet; inttuided), had ceased to serve its purpose 
that it could with justice be described as ob.scur- 
anlism ; i.c., it was not until then that it could 
truly h(* said to be in jurious to intellectual interests 
from jin ethical ]>oint of view. In other words, 
ob.s(!urantisin can be rightly ascribed to medijeval 
thought only when the latter, in the days of its 
decline, came to stand in direct op[)()sition to 
humanism. 'i’he humanistic movement was no 
doubt primarily direcbul to the removal of intel¬ 
lectual hindrances, such, e.e/., as those enumerated 
by Bacon in his list of idola (cf., however, Novum 
Organum, bk. i., a])horismH Ixv,, Ixxxi.x., and xc., 
for some of the tnore strictly obscurantist impedi¬ 
menta). But, besides tiuis contributing to the 
progress of knowledge, humanism also acted as a 
y>urifyirig inlluem'c with re.s])eet to that eorru]tl.ion 
proceeding from moral (ian.ses which had been pro- 
tluced by mediaival obscurantism, and especially it 
served this T)uri)o.se with respect to the revival of 
the .sense of truth.' 

'J’he imjuilse to obscurantism in its more general 
ftignilication arises from a deeply-rooted, if not in- 
her(mt, lendoncy of human nat ure to distrust know¬ 
ledge. 'I'his tendency is csjxadally liable to become 
aggravate<l when ito]>eratesin thesphereof religion: 

• in the religious world generally, an uneasy suspicion of 
low-lodge and its results, of intolloct and its cultivation,’‘ a 
istnist not of any result of ecience, hut of scieiict) itself, a 
disalTcction not to this or that criticuil investigation, but to the 
impiiring inind,’'a sentiinentof jealousy towards iiitolligonce, 
as soincthing not wholly good in its nature ’ (Mark I'atti.son, 
Sermons, l.ondon, lKfi.5, p. 138 f. ; Hcniione vi. and vii. are both, 
in fact, directed against ohscurantisin). 

Obscurantism, when it is wiile-spread, commonly 
makes its appearance in a decadent stale of society 
ami under conditions favourable to the growth of 
professional or class exclusiveness. As thus con¬ 
sidered, it is the vice of a select body which stands 
in no relation to the common conscience and the 
light of day. 

‘ The more exclusive the professional class becomes, the more 
separate, collectively, from the body of the Church, the more 
serious is this danger.' Not even Christianity ' could have 
been preserved from moral dissolution but for the incessant 
revolt from beneath of the unsophistlcatod conscience of the 
multitudes. ... It is an ominous symptom in a Church when 
it is content to look upon the masses in darkness, when it dis¬ 
courages every attempt to make their share in the common 

\ * The revival ot the sense of Truth was due to the secular 
philosophers of the seventeenth century—men like Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke’(W. E. II. Lecky, fipirit of Rationalism 
in Eurigtc^, lAuidon, 18(16, ii. 490) — an overstatement, but one 
which is perhaps not surprising, having regard to the nature 
and extant of the effects produced (for a presentation of these 
in a popular form see Edith Sichel, The Renaissance, London, 
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heritaR-e accessible to tliem, when it sets itself to thwart upward 
movements’ (J. boiiney, ‘The Dissolution of lteli;iion,’ in Exjt 
▼. iv. [isyei mi, iiiiT f.)- 

The forms which obscurantism assumes are 
many and various. Not unfrequently it endnavours 
to prevent the truth from coinin'? to li^lit by 
means of a studie<l ambi^?uity, resorting? for this 
purjiose to unmeaninj? plirases, undefined issues, 
and Rabbinical subtleties. Or, again, sometimes 
the obscurantist, takingadvantageof the undoubted 
fact that ‘ tlie liackground of thought is ... a 
mystery for all of us, a realm of things wliich even 
if known cannot be fully oxpres.sed ’ (H. M. 
Gwalkin, The Knowledge of God'^, Edinburgh, 
l908, ii. 314), misrepresents this truth so as to make 
it serve for the puri)Ose of excluding from the 
province of legitimate inquiry matters which, 
within limits, admit of investigation as likewise of 
intelligible explanation. Or, once more, a kindred 
distortion of the moral sense is evidenced by the 
unwholesome preference of obscurantists for that 
which is secondary and derivative as contrasted 
with that Avhioh is primary and fundamental, for 
the accretions and embelliHliments of truth as 
contrasted with the sources of its inspiration, for 
the peculiarities of practice and doctrine as con¬ 
trasted with the obligations which are universally 
binding. 

Thus, it was the complaint urged by his contemporaries 
against the prophet Isaiah that ‘the general truths of spiritual 
religion’ whii'h he proclaimed were of the nature of ‘common¬ 
place repetitions |>recept upon precent, precept upon pre¬ 
cept, line upon line, line upon lino ... ’ . . . the coinpdaint 

of the babblers of Epliesus agalust S. .lohn, the protest of all 
scholastic and pedantic, systems against the freeness and the 
breadth of n Greater tlnin John or Isaiah’ (A. I’. Stanley, Led. 
on th« Ilid of th« Je/innh Church, ed. London, 1889, ii. 386). 

Lastly, this dislike of simjdicity and of those 
common moralities which ari' always the soul of 
religion usually takes j)ractical ctl'cct in the sub¬ 
stitution of mechanism and authority for the 
seeing eye and synijiathetic heart, the result being 
a gradually diminishing respect for truth and a 
total absmice of enthusiasm on its behalf. 

Obscurantism always sooner or later provokes a 
reaction, the presence of which makes itself felt 
sometimes negatively— e.g., in a sense of dissatis¬ 
faction and state of unre^st—at otiier times in 
positive and constructive edbrts such as the recon¬ 
sideration of the standards of faith or the revision 
of formularies and Church government. The 
methods adopted by obscurantism for the purpose 
of supiiressing such manifestations resenihie those 
previously adopted by it for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting tliem from making their ajipearance. 

Thus, ‘ what was meant innocently, though, perhaps, without 
due regal'd for tlie coiisequem^es,’ is by the ohsouraniist repre¬ 
sented as ‘ a conspiracy, a rebellion, an attempt to overthrow 
the faith ’ (ib. i. 106). 

Or, it may be, the obscurantist canonizes the dead 
juophets whom his prototypes in the past perse¬ 
cuted, whilst living prophets are persecuted by 
himself. 

But, though obscurantism is possessed of almost 
unlimited resources, and though its intensive 
power is only increased ow’ing to its lieing com¬ 
pelled by the progressive tendencies of modern 
civilization to work beneath the surface, we may 
remember for our comfort, on the other hand, that 
the really notable thing that has been achieved 
during the last three centuries is not so much any 
addition which has V;een made to our knowledge, 
or any result of inventive skill or industrial ell'ort, 
as rather the education of precisely those truth- 
loving propensities of human nature which are most 
likely to be of service in the struggle against obscur¬ 
antist influences. Thus, what moat counts now 
in religious inquiry, philanthropy, and physical 
science (to take only three examples) w the 
which prevails in these spheres, and this spirit will 


be f<»und in each case to have been acquired as (he 
result of an evolution by antagonism to such iiillu- 
ences through long age.s. There are, however, 
other more .specilie enconra^enients which we may 
Jikcwi.se cherish— e.g., the love of publicity in the 
modern world, the growth of sympathy, the s})rcad 
of democracy, the more critical spirit in which 
estimates and claims once taken for granted are 
now examined. 'L'hese romc'lies have their value 
and are in their measure ellicacious, but it should 
never he forgotten tliat oh.s(urantism is due to 
a delilierate intention and cannot therefore be 
successfully combated merely by those agencies 
wliich are designed for the removal of error or 
ignorance. 

Litkratchr.—T he literature, involving, an it does, references 
to text-hooka on the reactionary niovenienls in history and to 
nibcellaneous works illiistrali ve of the anti-progroaHiv® ten¬ 
dencies in human nature, is too comprehensive to he her® 
Huniinarized. More apecilic references which may be found 
useful (in afldition to those mentioned in the article) are the 
following : Plato,272 to end, li^iuhlic, 38‘2ff. (and cf. 
vrroKopi^o/jLevoL In 400 E), Laws, 876 ; ThucyHides, ill. 82; 
Abelard, Introd. ad Theoloyiain(()pera, ed. A. I)iiche8ne, Paris, 
KUO, p. 1046 (on the depreciation of religions knowledge]); C. 
Werner, Die Se.holastik des spateren Miltelaltrrs, Vienna, 
1881-87, li. ; A. Harnack, Hist, of Iksjma, Eng. tr., London, 
1804-99, vl. 161 (on tlie decline of scholasticism), vii. 108 (on 
Ligiiori); C. Beard, Tort Royal, do. 1873, vol. i. hk. ii. chs. ii.. 
Iv. f., vol. li. bk. iii. ch. ii. ; J. Tulloch, Uist. o/ Rational 
Theology and Christiaii Philosophy i?i England in the 17th 
Century, Kdinhurgh, 1872, i. 38 f. ; C. J. Abbey and J. H. 
Overton, The. English Church in the Pith Century, London, 
1878, I. 207-300 (on the conditions which give rise to obscur¬ 
antism)’, I. A. Dorner, Hist, of Protestant Theology, Eng. tr., 
Edinliurgh, 1871, ii. 77, 266; A. Plummer, ‘Recollections of 
Dr. Dollinger,' in Exp iv. i. [1890] 274 f. (tliree admirable 
examples); B, Jowett, The.ssalonian8, Galatians, Romans''^, 
London, 1894, esp. 'Dissertation on Casuistry ’; G. Tyrrell, 
Aledu’rali.sui, London, ISU)8 ; G. Salmon, hijaUihility of the 
Church^, do. ; and a great number of others, though by many 
who make use of the term it is understood merely in their own 
sense and is applied merely from their own point of view. 

(.:. A. Whittuck. 
OBSESSIONS.— See Insanity. 

OCCASIONALISM.—OccaHionalism, ot the 
doctrine of occasional causes, is a theory wliich 
was propounded in the Cartesian school in order to 
explain the relation between soul and body. Pre- 
Cartesian (8chola.stic) philowopliers liad believed in 
a recipro(!al causal relation between body and 
mind, a natural or pliy.sical inl(?ractiou, consisting 
in tho pas.sage of siil)stance from the one to the 
other (mjluxus phgsiruft). But the extreme dual- 
i.sm of De.scarte.s {1590-1650), according to which 
matter and mind were absolutely imUqiendent and 
disparate suhstunces, remlcrcil such an explanation 
iin})o.ssihle for himself. He bclievctl in interaction, 
but was unable to ex])lain it in terms of anything 
known. lie could ordy i c-jard it as a uniipie fact ; 
and he left the problem m IucIi it imjilicd without 
any satisfactory solution. 

Here lay om; of tho most obvious weaknesses of 
the Cartesian system, and Descartes’s followers 
were not slow in realizing it and endeavouring to 
remove it. DescRTtcs lurnself had spoken of mind 
and matter as alike dependent on nothing but the 
‘ ordinary co-operation ^ of God. This suggestion 
was seized by several of his disciples. Louis de 
la Forge declared the relation between body and 
soul to be explicable only on the supposition that 
they ha<l been originally united by God. J. Clau- 
herg (1622-65) denied that body could influence 
mind, though he did not deny the reverse action, 
and taught that bodily events are only the occa¬ 
sions, not the causes, of mental. G. dc Cordemoy 
(1620-84), on the other hand, held that, without 
divine intervention, it is as impo.s.sihle for the soul 
to receive new ideas as for the body to receive new 
motions; on the occasion of a bodily change God 
produces the corresponding ‘ idea’ in the soul, and 
on the occasion of our willing God moves our limb. 
S. R6gi8 (1632-1707), another Cartesian, reached 
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the inference that God is the only truly efficient 
cause. 

These d<)(;trinr;H were developed and systeinati- 
cally formulated as a colierent theory hy Arnold 
Geulincx (u (Jarlosian of the Netherhind.s ; 
he, theref(ne, is usually regarded as the founder of 
occaHifiUfilisni. (ieulincx held that self-activity 
canij<d. he uiieonsciouH ; that one can do nothing 
without being conscious of how the action is per¬ 
formed ; for whatever is produced from the mental 
suhstanoe must he ])rod\iced clearly and <listinctly. 
f rom this he deduced that the }>ody is beyond 
control; we are only sjtectators of its im»tions ; it 
is managed ])y the Deity, And, if mind cannot be 
corns'ived as working tlie body, much hiss can the 
nm,ferial thing hecapableof inlluencing the mental. 
Tinil.(j beings, then, are only occasions or instru- 
iiKUits for the activity of God. The eorresjtondenee 
between the series of bodily movomfints and the 
series of volitions and ideas was illustrated l>y 
analogy with two ehxtks wlii(di keep time, not 
because the one allects the other, but because they 
are the work of one and the same maker, Suca 
occasionalism docs not, as is often snpjiosed, irnply 
the arbitrary intervention of a Dcks ex tnachhia 
(»r universal sfiecial providence. The correspon- 
derme between tlu! bodily ami the mental series i.s 
ruled by general laws ordairnsl by God. The cor¬ 
relation is 111 us pre-cslablished, not tlie nisult of 
peri>etim.l isolatcil miracles. lJut Geulirutx does 
not ground the conc-omitance and (au-respondetn.-e 
between tlic bodily and mental in (lui real nature 
of tlu.‘ maUirial and spiritual substances; be recog¬ 
nizes immanent causality no more than transeunt. 

In these respects (bmlincx’s theory is to he dis¬ 
tinguished from Leibniz’s (KDO-IVIO) doctrine of 
pre-established harmony, witli whicdi it has much 
m common. Imlccd, the Leihnizian d<»ctrine grew 
out of, and was interuled to r(iplace, oe,(!asionalisni. 
Jiut, whereas tin* theory of Geulincx made the 
connexion between body and soul, ami tlu;ir con¬ 
comitant phenomena, merely arbitrary, Leibniz’s 
pre-established harmony was rational, in that, tiach 
monad was supposed to unfold its series of states 
in an intelligible order. 

The exf riuiiest developrruint of occasionalism is 
to be found in Malebranche {l(>.'iS-1715), whose La 
lieehcrche do, la vh'ii^ up])ear(al about nine yt'ars 
later than the EtIUea, of (joulincx. Occasionalism 
was first intendeil as a tluiory of the relation be¬ 
tween body and soul, such as should obviate the 
necessity of asserting their interaction. Its ap- 
jilication was extended, however, to causation in 
general, and it culmiiiateil in the denial of trans¬ 
eunt, or efficient, or, indeed, of any kind of secondary 
causes. In denying necessary connexion between 
two events wliich we relate as cause ami effect, 
Malebranche foreshadowed partof 11 nine’s doctrine, 
further, Malebranche gives the doctrine an ejiis- 
temological significance. Not only can mind and 
matter not interact ; mind cannot even know 
matter. Wo ‘see things in God’ ; t.e., apart from 
our connexion with Him and His activity upon us, 
we can neither perceive nor will. As God is the 
only cause, so is He the only source of all our 
knowdedge. Matter is thus only the ‘ occasion ’ of 
our knowleilgo. Gur knowledge of nature is fully 
explained hy (hul’s working in us. Logically, 
Malebranche should have abolished one of the 
‘substances’ of Cartesian dualism or else have 
applied extension to the nature of God, as did 
Sjnnoza. It is interesting to see that Berkeley 
(1684-1753), who did take the former of these 
alternative steps, arrived hy a dillerent road at 
the main result of the occasionuUsts—that there is 
no secondary efficient causality. The ‘ occasional 
causes’ of Geulincx and Malebranche are the i 
equivalents of Berkeley’s ‘ signs.’ Had Geulincx | 


and Malebranche not been restrained from follow¬ 
ing out the latent consequences of their occasional¬ 
ism by their devotion to the Christian religion, 
they would inevitably have been led on to Spinoz- 
ism. 'I’lieir theory supplied them with a regular 
and orderly world, witii its necessary connexions. 
But these necessary connexions did not inhere in 
things ; they inhered sohdy in the will of God. 
That the world is a cosmos, not a chaos, is due, 
for them, to the uniformity of God’s will. This 
uniformity is merely postulated. Moreover, it is 
such that Malebranche can call it ‘usual’ only; 
he thus seeks an opening for miracle and divine 
personality. A little more rigour in logicality, 
and these premisses yield the conclusion of Spinoz- 
ism. 

The rise of occasionalism (a solution of causality 
on theistic lines) involved the emergence of ‘ the 
causal problem ’ (see Cause, Causality). The 
Cartesian school prepared the way for Hume. 
But, since the 17th cent., occasionalism has been of 
little more than historical interest. 

Litkratcrr. —R. Descartes, Medifaturm, tr. J. VeitehO, 
Lotidon, 1HK7, v. and vi., J*asstnns de I’A ine, otc. ; A. Geulincx, 
lilhica, 16(15. p, 113, and Metaph. vera, 161 ) 1 , i. 5-S ; N. Male- 
branchc, Kntreti^.ns mr la mOtaph. et mir la religion (dial, vii.), 
and Itecherehe de. la vOritO, v., vi., etc. UKnvres, ed. J. Simon, 
Paris, 1842-6.3); G. W. Leibniz, Nouveau S(/8tdni.e, I’aris, 1606, pp. 
11 -end; G. Berkeley, l^riiiciples of llutnan Knowledge, and 
Hi/lau and J'hilonouH, dial. ii. (cd. A. CJ. Frimcr, Oxford', 1001); 
Histories of Philosophy—A. H. Ritter (En^;. tr., Oxford, 
18.‘{.s-4()), F. C. A. Schwegrler (Eny. tr., Ediiiliurf'h, 1867), F. 
Ueberweg (Knc. tr.**, London, iss.5), J. E. Erdmann (Enp. tr., 
do. is'JO), W. AVindclband (Enp. tr.. New York, IStKi), H. 
HofFdinp (Enp. tr., London, 1600). Eor Clauherp see Viet. de» 
Seieiiee.'t philoH., par une HocUUde, pro/eKseurn de philos., Paris, 
1844, i. 623. T. II. TENNANT. 

OCCULTISM. — ‘Occultism’ is a term of 
recent invention ; it is unknown to most diction¬ 
aries. Popular use, however, is ajiitarently tending 
to give it both a gc'.neral and a spi'ci.'il meaning. 
It purports generally to signify the doctrines, 
I)racti(;e.s, and rites of things hidden and mysterious, 
and thus extends its meaning to cover the realms 
of magic and mystery, marvel and miracle of every 
kind ; not only so, hut it would further claim for 
it.s(df authority in the well nigh limitless regions 
of abnormal psychical phenomena, and even those 
of religious experience. It thus aspires to embrace 
so vast a field of such varied phenomena that it 
has all the appearance of being a vague generaliza¬ 
tion of no scientific value ; and it seems highly 
improbable that it will maintain its own lofty 
claims against tbo popular hardening of its moan¬ 
ing into a more special sense. This popular re¬ 
stricted meaning associatijs occultism with the 
Occult sciences and their study ; the term should 
therefore be more particularly confined to the 
claim that there are really such sciences, and that 
the rumours of tliem are not due solely to the 
vivid imagination of the credulous or to the modem 
uncritical revival of superstitions from a pre- 
scientific age. The OKI) implies this when in 
such reference it gives ‘occult’ the signification 
‘ of the nature of or pertaining to the ancient and 
medueval reputed sciences (or their modern repre¬ 
sentatives) held to involve the knowledge or use of 
agencies of a secret or mysterious nature (as magic, 
ahdierny, astroh^gy, theosophy and the like).’ 
'riie open verifiable human knowledge to which 
the name ‘ science ’ is reserved by general use has, 
as every one knows, gradually encroached upon 
the one-time private preserves of the artificially 
occult. It is not only that chemistry, e.g., has 
superseded alchemy, and astronomy astrology, so 
that the occultist, m defence of the ancient claims 
if these once reputed sciences, has to withdraw to 
sychic ground and the subjectivism of symbolism, 
ut also that a whole world of psychical phenomena, 
some of which, consciously or unconsciously, formed 
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the main stock-in-trade of the magicians and 
psychic initiates of the past, are now being openly 
experimented with by scientific inetliodsof observa¬ 
tion and description. In tlie plieiiomena of hyp¬ 
nosis and suggestion, of abnormal psyjdiology and 
psychical researc;h, we are gradually acejuinng a 
vast territory from the hitherto occult and maj>])ing 
it out, and it is on this common ground of so-called 
‘borderland’ science that the claims of occultism 
are being, and will continue to be, scientilically 
tested. The special meaning of ‘occultism,' then, 
as found in currentliterature dealing with psychism 
and allied subjects, is the claim to knowledge of a 
scientific nature which isinaccessibleto theacce])ted 
methods of positive objective scientific research. 

That there are innumerable physical and |>sychi- 
cal secrets of nature and man still to he discovered 
no one will deny ; tha t there are phenomena whk^h 
it is the habit of scientific men not to admit until 
compelled to do so those a(-quainted W’ith the 
histoiy of so-called mesmerism and of the opposi¬ 
tion to the work of (5ven organized psychi(;al research 
will find littfe difliculty in aciknowledging. But 
the claim of the occultist goes far beyond this ; 
his claim is that the perfect science of all these 
Tnatt(irs not only already exists in the divine mind 
or even in the minds of superhuman intelligences, 
Vjiit tliat it is possessed actually here and now by 
certain perfected individuals of human lineage— 
that there already exists a secret science of nature 
and of man to which access can be gained only by 
the duly initiated. Occultism thus stake.s its all 
on the claim of being science ; it is neither religion 
nor religious mysticism, neitiier philosophy nor art. 
An occultist in any precise sense of tlie word is 
one wlio claims to l)e an initiabal jmpil of tlie 
adepts or semet holders and dispensers of this 
reputed jirecise, liidden knowledge of nature and 
of man. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this, 
extaqit that the modern claims are vastly greater 
than those of antiquity and of the Mi<ldle Ages. 
In the past, in all ages and climes, there have been 
persistent rumours of .secret knowledgi; and claims 
to the possession of secret powers. Indeed, secrecy 
was for long the general condition of all special 
knowledge. From the primitive magician and 
medicine-man onwards, manifold reports of secret 
societies and associations, of mystery-inst itutions, 
of initiation and adeptship, are recorded throughout 
the centuries. A generation ago it was sunjKised 
that po.sitive science had ])ut an end to all such 

E retensions and extravagances. But to-day we 
ave a marked renaissance of these rumours and a 
widely-s})reading interest in everything connected 
with the idea of initiation. In some circles claini.s 
that beggar the proudest boasts of the oast arc 
openly advanced ; and it is a,sHerted that the 
government of the world, if not of the luiiverse, i.s 
in the hands of those who know the inner nature 
and secrets of the cosmos, and who constitute a 
hierarchy of ever loftier grades reaching even up 
to deity itself. These reputed perfected men 
claim to be the masters of inexhaustihle sources of 
occult scientific knowledge attained hy means of 
laboriously and carefully trained p.sychieal and 
spiritual j)owers, the nature of tlie lowest of which 
may he deduceil from a study of abnormal psychical 
phenomena and of the traditional systems of 
psychology and mental discipline in India and 
otner Eastern lands. 

The general tenor of the claims of occultism is 
thus seen to be that there is an indefinitely exten¬ 
sible domain of the secret science of inner things or 
of occult causation ; that this knowledge is far more 
accurate and detailed than that of the open sciences 
of material and mental phenomena, which deal 
solely with normally accessible data and their inter¬ 


relations and, therefore, at best with secondary 
cau.ses; and that such knowledge may be acquired 
by definite methotls of training and rescarcb under 
the direction of those who have been already 
initiated into tlic.^e reputed mysteries. In the 
first place, we are askecl to believe that there is a 
wealtli of as yet profanely undiscovered pliysicul 
facts which are already known to the adej)ts of 
occult science—facts whi(‘h can and will be gradu¬ 
ally discovered by the normal jirogress of open 
scientific research and its continually improving 
niethods and instruments. In the second, we are 
told that these secrets are otherwise learned by 
the occultist, who holds tl\at all phyKi(ail facts and 
forces are mainly, if not exclusively, determined 
ami ruled from within by means of psyc hical facts 
and forces. The immediate instruments of liis 
science, he asserts, are therefore necessarily psychi¬ 
cal—extensions by ]>.sychical intensification of the 
normal range of physical sensation aiid the develop¬ 
ment of new organs, or the actualizing of latent or 
potential organ.s and orders of sense, and of a great 
variety of psycliic and mental jK)wers, 

The contention, therefore, is that the science of 
inner nature is not an arbitrary ivitlihohling of 
knowledge, but a natural secret, ami necessarily 
so, because the means of research are not normally 
possessed by mankind. Onen science is confined 
to accurate observation ana deserription of pheno¬ 
mena hy the normal j)owers of sense and mind, 
aide«l hy delicate instruments of research perfected 
by Jniman ingenuity to extend the rang(? and 
correct tlie inaccuracy of t he normal senses. The 
claim of occultism, on the contrary, is that the 
range of tlie sen-ses can he enormously extended 
psychically, and so the im]H?rfection and inaccur¬ 
acies of the normal senses can be jirogressively 
correcteil by the natural development of the iiowers 
of tlie human organism it.self ; and, as these are 
said to he indefinitely, if not infinitely, develo]iahle, 
the kriow'ledgeso acquired can, ex hi/pothcsi, become 
more and more pertect, not only as to the super¬ 
ficial observation atul cataloguing of ]»hysic,al facts, 
but also in the more immediate ohsiirvation of 
mental and spintual processes and realities. And, 
such being the condition.s of re.searith, it follows 
inevitably, it is said, that this order of science 
must necessarily ho secret ; for it can be jtroved 
and aullieriticated only by those and to those who 
are jiossessed of such powers. 'I'lius, e.g., with 
regard to purely phy.sical jdienomena, a man, it is 
elaimed, can be<Mmie, as it were, his own microscojie 
and telescope psycliically. It is further asserted 
tliat the range and ac.euraey of such psycdiical 
powers, when pr<»jier]y trained, can be so extended 
as to make tlie most jiowerful and delicate in¬ 
struments known to j)liysieal science aj>pear, in 
comparison, as crude end clumsy as the implements 
of the stone a^c alongside of a 15-in. gun or the 
most delicate chemical balance. 

Occultism sharply distinguishes itself from 
mediuni.ship or from passive sensitivity, as seen in 
the phenomena of spiritism or of hyimotism, sugges¬ 
tion and aulo-HuggestioTi, and, indeed, from any and 
every form of sporadic and uncontrolled automatism 
or psychical sensitivity or activity. There arc, as 
all who have stiniied the subject are well aware, 
uiany cases of healthy natural sensitivity and also 
innumerable cases of abnormal sensitivity, of 
hyperaisthesia, aruesthesia, and tela'stliesia due to 
disease or morbid and hysterical states. These 
are very probably indications of psychical capaci¬ 
ties normally latent in all men and manife.stcd in 
the case of such sensitives, subjects, and patients in 
an embryonic stage. The occultist claims that 
these latent capacities can he developed and made 
usable at will, so that tliey can be as fully controlled 
as, or even more so than, the normal powers of 
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Hense and mind ; tliat beyond thoHC extensions 
there are other orders of powers a.ini cai)acities, of 
wincli mediuniship and other oljservable psychieal 
plienorncna can j^ive no indication ; that alonj' tliis 
way tliere opens uj) a })ath of ascent to ever hif^her 
noweis ; and tliat these orders of powers are the 
Keys wJiicJi open the ojites of firof^ressive initiation 
into ever deeper or nnne exalted orders of know- 
ledf^e. An initiate into even the lowest of the 
{^radtis of occult ism, it is claimed, is not a medium 
or liyjinotic suhjtsd to he used by profane experi¬ 
menters or even contr<dled l:»y invisihlcintelligences, 
but always a self-ctouscious and self-contridlcd 
individual usinj; Ids self-dcvelojsjd f)owcrH at will. 

With re^^ard to uiodcrii occultism, extravaj^ant 
ancient pret ensions of every sort and kind have been 
diHint('rred, not only from the acctissihle memory 
of the fiast, ljut also from wliat rjiay he called the 
Hubconscuous of history, and uncritically heaped 
together and embellished with all the glamour 
which the garish liorrowed trap[)ings of a modern 
scieiitilic termimilogy can lend them. The modern 
occultist jirofesses to bring into tlie iiehl of the 
fully (lonsc.ious, not only what tlie scientist regards 
as still in the unfocused marginal consciousness of 
present scientilic ohs(‘rvation, hut also dim impres¬ 
sions fr<jm the fore(;onscious of ancestral memory 
and (he mass impulses of general human subeoii- 
Hciousness. t'lainis which havt* hcen put forwunl 
for mysticism in the domain of religion an; now 
advanced for occMiIl-ism in the province of scitinee. 
Now, (he j»hilos<)|ihical problems raised with regard 
to g(uiuine mysticism are already of very great 
and grave importance. 

To nuMition only one o( tlicm : In reli^fion in the hewt House 
<lej»onrlo7it on t-iio poHsession of niystioul {'ift-sV In other words, 
iH niyHticiil e\perien(5e the test of spiriuial acliievoment ? Must 
the saint necessarily be a inystioV If so, it is evident that the 
non-mystic can never attain to the i)ei(<ht of Hanctitj' arifl the 
realization of spiritual verities. lie is ))ttrred l>y his inysli(;al 
incapacity, and not hy liis moral worth, from sueli an achieve- 
nionti. h'rom this view hoth the conmion stmse and the moral 
intuition of rclii'inri stronj^l v dissent; and this is perhaps one of 
tlm main reasons why mysticism has been arul still is re^yarded 
with suspicion hy many sincerely rolijfious minds. They ask, 
Is relitrion essentially sjiirituul, and therefore open to all who 
whole-heartedly turn to Ood and pracitise the conunandments 
of the ifood law, or is it an art, sucli us paintirifr, scnlpture, or 
inusie, winch de])ondB upon natural talents quite apart from 
any moral qualillcation ? The contention is that the man who 
lives a jj-ood life is nearer and dearer to Ood, and therefore more 
really tlian any other knows what is worth knowintf. To live a 
good life, it is said, is open to all ; it is a question of conversion 
of the will and not of the i)OssesMion of any special powers of 
sense or understamiing ; it is not dei>eii<{ent on a special gift or 
talent other than tliat of the general grace of Ood. Tliere is 
not a gift of goodness in the same sense that there are gifts of 
vision or of mathematical ability and the rest. Ootxlness belongs 
to another order of tilings ; it belongs to the moral and there¬ 
fore genuinely spiritual and divine order of realization. The 
powers of the spirit are the virtues. To this the defender of 
mysticism in a H|>iritual sense replies that the <Ioing of the will 
is truly the pre-roipiisite of the knowing of tlie doctrine; but 
tins knowing of tlie iloctrine is a vital spiritual knowleilge—so 
much so that to the doer of the will all things are addeil—and 
Uierofore the genuine mystics are not necessarily those jios- 
sessed of a natural talent for mysticism from the start, hut 
rather those who hy living the sjiiritual religious life necessarily 
attain to a knowledge of spiritual verities, and s)>ir[tiial verities 
are synthetic and nat urally include all other orders of truth. 
Here g^oodness is set before knowledge, doing rightly before 
understanding correctly. 

Science ifi the ordinary sense of the term, on 
the contrary, has no nccessarj^ connexion with 
goodness ; a m;in may he an excellent chemist or 
matliematieian, and tit the stime time live viciously. 
It i.s true that it is hoped hy many that in nropor- 
tion as science extends its connuests general ethics 
will improve ; hut there is little to show that this 
must necessarily he so; we may at any moment 
find ourselves involved in a period of scientific bar- 
harisin as the result of the extension of purely 
intellectual progress. Now, in so far as occultism 
claims to he possessed of scieidilie knowledge, it is 
evident (.hat the possession of oeiuilt knowledge is 
no guarantee whatever of moral goodness ; and 


this is freely admitted in all the literature of the 
subject. 

It is true that tin; natural instinct of mankind 
has ever lH;en to kei'p secret any knowledge that it 
might possess in ordiir to use it for its own advan¬ 
tage ; but from the beginning the sjiirit of modern 
science has been ojipused to secrecy. TJie test of 
its facts is that they can he openly verified. It 
has therefore been opposed to such antithese.s as 
e.soteric and exoteric, initiated and nrofane. The 
occultist retorts that he has not made the distinc¬ 
tion, but limbs it in nature. To this the scientist 
rejoins that, in projioriion as open science has won 
territory from the oi cult, it has proved the empti¬ 
ness of these claims. Our struggle is not only with 
nature, whose .secrets we adiiiitas something which 
patient reseandi will gradually x'eveal, hut also 
with unscientific human nature whose formerly 
irofessed ‘secrets’ we have scientifically proved t« 
)e in general arbitrary pretensions to real know¬ 
ledge. The exjierience of history and (he history 
of experience justify us in rejecting tlie division of 
mankind into the Initiated and the jirofane in the 
traditional semse of these terms, and we refuse to 
believe that the men who liave added to human 
knowledge hy careful observation, hy workable 
hypo(he.ses and ojicnly verifiable methods, are as if 
they knew nodiing m comparison witli initiates 
into the myslerics of a secret knowledge. 

Hut, on the olher hand, science has to be true to 
herself and to her highest ideals. Contemptuous 
denial of the very exi.s(ence of so-called occult 
phenomena, and not only of the chiiius of the 
occultist about them, which till recently dismissed 
the whole subject as utterly unworthy of serious 
consideration, has at length had to he modified ; 
and it is now recognized by a not inconsiderable 
number of open-minded scienlilic investigators 
that those exaggerated claims are due to the 
uncritical acceptance of a large mass of jisychical 
plienorncna which demand careful investigation. 
The work that has alriuidy been done jioiiits to 
such a wide extension of scientific research into 
hitherto obscure and unrecognized facts of eon- 
.sciousness and psj'cho-jihysical and ]»syeliical activ¬ 
ity as to promise to fu(,urc generations the jiossihility 
of getting to know tlie mind of man almost as 
intimately and precisely as the sciiuico of the 
pre.sent day knows the pliysical facts of nature. 
That, however, any but the most modest claims of 
the occultist will he justified is highly improbable ; 
it is far more likely that his jiresent secret science 
of mind, if he po-ssesses one, will be found to involve 
as many crudities as am.uont alchemy when com 
pared with modern chemistry. 

’I’lie battle must naturally he first fought out 
over su(di classes of psychical jilienomcna as are 
controllahle and Avhose veridical nature is suscep¬ 
tible of delinite proof or disproof—namely those 
<l(‘aling with veriliahle facts which are beyond the 
rjMige of normal sensation and outside the jirior 
knoAvledge of all concerned. Take, c.gi., clairvoy¬ 
ance anti clairaudienee, not simply visual anti 
auditory hyjierjcsthesia nt short uistanecs where 
acute normal .‘^ight or hearing might be held to 
afford sutficienl explanation, but at long distances 
or through ohslucJes impenetrable to tlie most 
acute normal powers of sense. There is already 
a mass of evidence w’hich has estahli,shed the pos¬ 
sibility of such genuine clairvoyance and (dairaudi- 
ence to the satisfaction of many careful observers as 
belonging to a class of phenomena entirely distinct 
from those subsumed under the much abused term 
‘telepathy,’ which signifies the intercommunica¬ 
tion between two or more minds under conditions 
which exclude all known yihysical connexion. A 
clairvoyant is supposed to see indepemlently of anj" 
otlier mind. Here, then, for many investigators 
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there is a class of phenoiiiena of immense import¬ 
ance for an extended science of mind. Siieli exten¬ 
sions of {iliysical sense, howev^er, are aj*piiiently 
sporadic, occasional, and heyond the control of the 
will. Yet on this limited basis of fact the occultist 
erects a vast structure of a.s.sertion. He a.s.serts 
that by trainin^^ it is possible to be clairvoyant ami 
clairandient at will ; that all pliysical ])tM‘nomena, 
no matter at what distance, can be deliberately' 
investijjfated by the adept clairvoyant as immedi¬ 
ately and minutely as the scienti.st can observe 
thin{^s within the normal rarifxe of vision or in bis 
laboratory aided by the most dolicjite instruments. 
It is further asserted that there are modes of i lair- 
voyance that go far beyond thi.s and are inca{>- 
able of objeidlve proof for the profane. But with 
regard to this physical clairvoyance, at least within 
certain limits, we have a claim suscei>tible of delinit e 
proof or disproof, phenomena that can be controlled 
Dy methods of scientific research open to every care¬ 
ful observer. So far, however, sci(>.ntili<^ psycliical 
rescarcdi has had to he content with eases of tele 
pathy and clairvoyance that are (»f the ‘ hit and 
miss variety, the least suc(;essful n\sults, indeed, 
being attained when deliherato expiuinumts liuve 
been attem])ted. Nevertheless, if clairvoy.’ince of 
even the limited nature referred to ahov<‘. is a fact 
—and it siiems to be so—reason also leads us to 
believe that the possibility is o[ien for clairvoyanee 
extending beyond the eartli and its atm<*s])here; 
hut an ojien-miuded ailniission of j) 0 .ssihility is a 
very ditlerent thing from proved fact. 'J'hc evidence 
required for the proof of extra-tmre.strini clairvoy¬ 
ance must he amiile and, above all, consistent; and 
no item of evidence has so far been brought into 
court, nor, indeed, has any attempt been made to 
adduce it. 

So, too, with regard to the phenomena of 
psychometry, as it is (%all(',d, whore a aeries of 
irtiju'essions, representations, or pictures is subjec¬ 
tively felt by or pr(^sented to a sensitive from 
contact with a physical object, suidi, e.g.y as a 
letter or a piece, of worked or natural rmital or 
stone, with whiidi the subject has never had 
previous <!ontact. Sometimes these impressions 
or pictures can }>e ])iovpd to he fairly aecurali', 
and in some cas<>s astonishingly so. Here we have 
another class of psychical j)lienompna which <h.‘- 
serves the most searching investigat ion of science. 
But here also the occultist avers, not only that the 
Avhole past hi.story of the successive environments 
of any physical object—say, e.<j., a celt from the 
stone age—can ho aiauiratcly read in suhjcctive 
picturings by the trained possessor of this ])sycho- 
metric capacity, but also tliat such limited psycho¬ 
metry is a very small thing for the occultist, ami 
8im])ly one of the many imlications that there is 
an objective world-memory, or what he w'ould call 
the etheric record, of everything that has ever 
happened ; also that this memory of inner nature 
is accessible at will to the trained occuBist, who 
can thus check and correct all history and supple¬ 
ment it indefinitely right back to the vei'y begin¬ 
ning of things. 

The [)henomena of clairvoyance and psycliometry 
that fall within the region of controllahle physical 
fact are susceptible of exact research and fi>rm 
part of the subject-matter of scientific psychical 
investigation ; but modern occultism lays claim to 
far more extended powers of physical vision than 
these. It claims, r.g., to he able at will to analyze 
the theoretical units of mat ter, whether atoms or 
electrons. By the use of this extended power of 
eight, it is asserted, an atom can lie magnified to 
any extent, and analyzed, not only into a system 
of electrons, but into successively exten<led com¬ 
plexities of contents far beyond its electronic con¬ 
stitution. Though, of course, in the nature of the 


case there is no direct menus of controlling such 
.statentonts, the}' can he indirec'tly deult Avith; 
for, precisely because the assertions of uhat is 
called ‘ occult chemistry ’ agree more or less with 
the general tlata of recent scientilie hypotheses, 
there is more than a su-spicion that such state¬ 
ments are construels of the imagination of natural 
visiializers, conditioned by a\ hut is already the 
common know bulge of every student of eJiemistry 
and physi<^H. If, hoAvever, it wer(! a fact that a 
number of ehiirvoyaut oeeiilt is(,.s, imlependently of 
one anotlier, had arrived at the same results, (ben 
there would he an intensely interesting })i’ol)iom to 
consider. But at prestuit ihcrc is no eviilence of 
such genuinely indepemlent exjx'riments having 
been attemptetl ; though sjich claims have been 
made, they have hetui found on investigation to 
depend on the ‘clairvoyant ohstuvalion ’ of two or 
three at most,, and in eveu y casi‘ the two or t hroe 
were together and not i.solated, and the investiga¬ 
tion was determined by the ])ieiiomii\aut psychism 
of one imlivi<lual, Wliaf, moreover, the makers 
of such claims <1«) not explain is that, not a syllable 
of .such notions was breathed by oecullisls befort' 
science bad announced its facts ami cuuuciatcd its 
hypotheses. 

Again, Avith regard to the plienomcua of modern 
s])iritism that ilepcnd on )uediumshii>, and arc 
believed by convin<’cd spiritists to he detej'iuine<i 
by invisible intelligences—and those, too, for 
the most yuirt excarnate human beings—occultism 
juimits the phenomena and the existence of the 
spirits, hut it depn:catcH mediumship and j>r()fo.ss£^s 
to he able to communicate at will directly with the 
invisible world and its inhabitants. The method 
that occultism advocates -and, if it is l)ase(l on 
fjH't, fcAv will deny that it is to he commended as 
preferable—is not to bring the dea<l hack to 
earthly conditions, hut for the living to develop 
th<? j>ow(‘r of consciously entering into the state of 
tluMle})a,rted in order to establish communication 
A\ith them. These mediumistie ]>henouie7Ui are 
common ground, not only for the spiritist and 
o(u*ultist, but also for the student of abnormal 
psychology and j)sychical rc'.search. 

\Vith regard to the ‘]»owerH’ which it is the 
main object of the oc(;ultist to develoii, there is 
an cm)riiious held of r<“Search in (he Iitcra()ire 
and traditions of the Hast, as well as of Western 
anti(Hiit.y an<l nuMliawalism, that has so far 
scarcely at all engaged the attention of modern 
Kcicntilic in(|uiry. It is a slight acquaintance Avith 
this vast literature and Avith some of the many 
practices reconled in it that has suggested and 
oiu'ourjxged most, of the occult claims. Accordingly, 
occultists are conlident that, before their claims 
can he disposc<l of, the psycliical science of the 
Wi'.st will have to reckon Avith these Kastern 
tratlitions, which consistently avijr that the various 
abjiormal capacities noAv lielinitely proved Viy the 
modern study of [isychical ydienomcna, to he pos¬ 
sessed in some degree by certain hypersensitive 
individuals have been not only known in the 
Orient for many generations, hut also in some 
circles,systernati<;ally developed and studied. 'I’lds 
is more or less historically true, and, w hether or 
not the occultists themselves who make the claims 
will ever he thought worthy of serious scientific 
attention, one of the chief jisychological ta.sk.s of 
the future wdll, in all likelihood, have to he a 
methodical re-investigation on scientilie lines of 
tluise accomplishments of Kastern genius, with a 
vicAv to seeing Avhat objective truth and utility 
they po.sHO.ss ; and then, indeed, it may po.ssihly l>e 
fouml that by this revision and re-experimentation 
a science of mind will gradually he built up 
that will be a worthy countcr})art and complement 
to tho.so high achievements of physical science 
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wliicli liave indul)il(il)ly inan{jruratc<] a new age of 
Pennine knowledge siudj a.s tlie worltl lja(l not 
previously dieaiued of. Whether ilie mental 
scienre of iIh; ful.ure will a.s far .surpass the 
psychical knowledge of the past, inchulinp what 
isheslirj I0;ist<!r)i and especially Tmtian tradition, 
as our joesfiitday j)hysi<ral science transcemls 
the foti(i(‘st di<;am,s of the ancients is uj)on the 
kne(*s of the pods. Hut there seems no .sullicient 
reason U) douht that, as the West is at last 
hccmninp to take an interest in the world-old 
)M(di[(;m of ‘ Hclf-knowledpe,’ its enerpy and 
imlust ry and the fearlessness of its open research 
will cii,rry it far into the r(;pion of the hithert(» 
unknown in its pursuit of ohjradivc truth. And 
tli<^ further it poes the more will occultism he 
drivmi to srsdi Kd'upe in the jaire .snhjrM-.tivism of 
personal p-'yrdiism and the houndle.ss realms of the 
uncriti'dzed imapination. 'J’his much virtue, how¬ 
ever, will have to Ire allowed it, that in the welter 
of its e.'ctiavapant elaims it, has advrrrtised theexist- 
ence of some! tkiiips at least, that undonhtetily 
des<3i've tire most s(‘riousat t(!Mti(jn andr^arefnl inve.s- 
tipation of th<‘. he-st trained minds that we }»OHsess. 

I,M KRATURK.—Tlio littTatun^ in nopioiiH rirI of an exceedinply 
ilivcrHitied c.hamc.Ler. Aiiiony; Hi)e( ial IrooltB on the snlijcct 
are t.lie followiiip : A. Besant, J'Jsna //k and AdclrrHHi'x, iii., 

* Kvolutiori and (reculLiHin,’ Lniidon, OecitllIsm, .SVm/. 

Occult ism, and /'sriido^OiTdltism, do. ISSJS ; ('atnl'rldifr Knrj/clo. 
jHjndi.a (>/ h'satcric SidtifrI.s, New V'ork, 1SHKi-0f»; J. H. Dewey, 
JVch’ Tcsta/iicid Orciillisin, do. tsir.'i; J. W. Frinps, The Occult. 
Arts, toiidnn, 11(1.'i ; D. P. Hatch, ScientifU Occultism, Loh 
A npeles, l!(0.''i; L. J.TC’olIiot, Occult Scicucc in India and 
arnonfr the Aucimts, New York, lUOd; K. Kiesewetter, J>cr 
Occultisinus dt's AUcctluiuis, Leipzij^, ISdO, Oesch. des nmdcnicn 
Occultisrnus, llerliu, IhSU; A. Lant;, Mitific and Jleliifion, 
London, li(oi ; C. W. Lcadbeater, .Vo/or Oliuniscs of Occult ism. 
Ancient and Modern, (diiciipo, llMCl; F. Lenormant, J.cs 
Sciences oreulles en A sir, I’ariM. 1874 ; J. P. Mi^ne, lineiteUn 
pMie Ih^oloijiijur, Paris, ISM-dCi, Iwt Hcr., vots. 4S and 4!) 
('.Sciene.cH (x.cnUeH’); E. O'Donnell, Ohnstlj/ J'henotnena, 
liOndon, liUd ; ‘ Papns ’(<■'. KncaiiBse), O’Oecultistnc, I'aria, 

TraitfS MAmeritaire de science occulte~, do. t!)().‘{, Qu’esOee qne 
L'oecultisme f'i, do. ; E. B. Salvertc. Des Sciences occultes'\ 
do. 185(1 ; * Sepliariel,’ A Manual of Occultism, l,<>ndoii, 11)10; 
A. P. Sinnett, The Ocenlt World, do. ISSl, Occult hlssays. 
New York, 15)0(1 ; J. B. Tissandier, Oes Sciences occultes el dn 
spiritisnie, Paris, 18(10 ; A. E. Waite, I'he Ocenlt Sciences, 
London, 181)1 ; B. Wilson, Ocriiliisin and Common Sense, 
do. 1008. Some ii.spects of the siihjeeL will he found treateil 
under (Oiarms and AMi'i.KTa, <OnSTAli-OAXiNO, Dicmonh and 
SiMurrs, Divination, livcNonsM, AIaok!, P(>vchical Uiwicarcii, 
8i'Hu-n«M, Timosoi’iiv. (J. K. S. MkaI). 

OCEANIA. -See Au.stkalasia, Mklanesia, 

PolA’NLSIA. 

ODDFELLOWS. — Dnriiip the first half of the 
18th cent, the po]uihirity of Hrtiem.’i.sonry led to 
the (‘stahlissliment. of siniiiar s(;cret societies, ])artly 
e.onvivial jind pn-itly charitable. K. W. Mofliey, 
who is a joist (Jrand Master of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows and vvrittxs with authority, 
snppests that, while the Masonic Order Mas 
founded on the traditions of the craft-pUd of the 
masons, there were other crafts whii-.h were not 
stronp eimuph to est.uhli.sh an order of their own, 
jind that i\. comhinution of these crafts formed 
thenn^elves into an order, and a<loj»ted the title of 
‘Oddfellows’ (Odif/clluim' Mir.fjazine, Sejit. 1888, 
and A (Icnlur;/ of Oddfcllowship, p. 16). Spry 
(Hist, of Oddfcl/utvship) pives minutes of a meetinp 
of a ‘lodpe,’ no. ‘) of the Order of OddfelloMs, 
dated 1‘Jtli March 1748, from which it would seem 
that eiplit jui'vious lodpe,s had been established 
before that date. A quotation by the same 
authority of a supjioscd reference to Oddfellows’ 
lodpes as social institutions in the Gentlemnn's 
Miujazine for 1745 has not been vt^rilied, and is 
thoupht to be erroneous. The Freemasons secured 
as members several nohlcmeu and pentlemen of the I 
be.st rank, and aloiip that line their evolution 
proceeded, d'he Oddfellows had more self-reliance 
or less siicco.ss in attracting patronage, and hence 


their evolution has jiroceeded along lines wdiich 
have led to their deve]oj)ing into a immher of large 
Friemlly Societies one of which is now the 

greatest Friendly Society in the world. Some 
Oddfellow'.s are not contented Mutli this plain story 
of their origin, and claim that their order was 
foniuled in A.D. 55, in the reign of Nero, and that 
the title of ‘ Odilfellows ’ was hestoAved u|)on it by 
d'itiis. An Ancient Order of Oddfellows and a 
Patriotic Order of Oddfellows existed in the 18th 
cent., and aj)peHr to liave become part of the 
Orand United Order, which may tlms probably 
he entitled to he considered the oldest order of 
Oddfellows in exist)nee. 'The ritual of the I’atri- 
otic Onier of Oddfellows describes the proceedings 
at the initiation of a member. 

Every hrotlier prcHent wore a mask, and the presidiiipf officer 
a lon}f white hand and wi}?, and an .Tpron of white leather hoiiiid 
in .scarlet. The candidate for immihershij) wa-s led into tlie 
lod;ri--room cuirefully hlindfolded. After an interval of absolute 
Hiletice, fie was ordered to stand, and noise.s \vere m.ide by 
rattliie^- heavy chains and otlierwise. 11c was then tumbled in 
amon;,' brushwood, or soused over the hearl in a lar^^e tub. On 
the l)amla(re lieinj' suddenly removed, he fmind a person jire- 
seiitin^'a sword at his breast. He was Mien shown a trans- 
iRirency rejiresontiiijf a skeleton, and a cliaryc was delivered to 
him (.1. F. WilUiiKsou, Mutual Thrift, p. 14). 

Tlie jiraetiee of fill these absurdities indicates 
that the main function of these lodpes \va.s con¬ 
viviality, and the incidental ajijilication of funds 
to benevolent jmrjiose.s continued until the early 
j»art of the IfhJi cent., when lodges hepan to he 
established juomisinp definite allowances in sick¬ 
ness in return for lixeil contributions. At first t he 
c.omlitions iiuder Avhich benetits were assured were 
framed without any real knowledge of tlie nature 
and extent of the burden which the lodpes w'ere 
undertaking. 'I'he contributions were not gradu¬ 
ated aoMUxlinp <.o ape, and the benefits jiromised 
Mere the same for every member, M’hatever his 
ape fit entry may have lieen. In this resjjcct the 
hxfpes Avere in tiie same condition of ipnorjince as 
the early life assurance comjfanies, Mdiich insured 
every jierson at a ‘ flat rate’ of £5 jier cent. The 
hi.story of Oddfellowshij) after that early day has 
he(;n one of steady and continuous inii>rove,nient. 
Moll’nsy (Century, ji. 18) fixes the year 1810 Jis that 
in which the Mancluister Unity of OddfelloM^s 
siarteii, though it M’as not till 1814 tluit the 
miuuttis of its Grand Committees began to he 
j>iint)‘d. 'riiese bodies, which afterMards hec.jimo 
the Annual Moveable Committees and ultimately 
th(! Annual Moveable Conferences, have been the 
jirincijuil organs of the successive reforms that 
luive taken j^dace. In 1815 it was resolved that 
eaidi lodge should relieve its oM'n sick (Lh. p. 22) 
ami tluii every member should suh.scriho one 
shilling towards a funeral fund in the hands of the 
Graml Master of tlie order. Gradually the system 
of districts grcM' uj), as intermediaries between the 
lodpes and the order. In 1825 returii.s of tlie 
number of members were called for from eaidi 
loilge, for the purpose of seeing m hetlier the order 
in general was in a state of [(rosperity or not (lb. 
p. 29). At that time, hoM'i'.ver, ‘tlie bond of 
union with the Order Avas frail.’ In 1827 the 
Hoard of Directors M'as established. In 1828 a 
graduated scale of initiation foes M^as adopted, 
and it was resolved that no iierson should ho 
initiated above 45 years of age. In 1844 an annual 
linancial statement Avas required from every lodge, 
and graduated tables of coiitriVaitioiis jirepared bv 
G. Davies, an eminent actuary, Mere circulatecT. 
As the returns of lodges shoM’^ed many irregulari¬ 
ties, a lirst step toMards linancial imiiroveinent 
Avas taken in 1845 by an arrangement that separate 
funds should he provided for management and 
other exjienses. Jn 1850 Henry Hatclid’e, the 
secretary of the order, published his Observations 
on the Rate of Mortality and Sickness, derived 
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from the returns of the lodges, and in 18r>3 a 
eystera of graduated contributions according to 
age at adniissitm was adopted. In 1864 tables 
founded upon Ratclifte’s observatioiiH were ac¬ 
cepted, and in 1867 it was unanimouslj^ resolved 
that these tables, and others that the directors 
might certify to be equivalent, should be made 
part of the general rules of the order, and adopted 
m its several districts. In 1871 it was resolved 
that every lodge in the Unity should be valued 
and the results tabulated and laid before the 
society. It was also resolv^ed that every lodge 
should be registered under the Friendly Societies 
Acts. By the Act of 1875 the valuations uptjii 
which the order had insisted for its lodges in 1871 
were made obligatory on all Friendly Societies, 
and returns of them were required to be made to 
the registrar. In 1879 R. Watson was appointed 
actuary to the order, to 8U})ervi8e these valuations. 
In 1882 a Unity Superannuation Fund was e.stab- 
lished. In 1884 the practice of raising funeral 
funds by an equal levy was abolished. In 1890 the 
central fund required by the Act of 1875 to l)e 
raised in every order was so organized as to provide 
relief to lodges in distressed circumstances. In 
1891 it was resolved that that relief might take the 
form of guaranteeing by the Unity the funeral 
benefits. In 1893 branches to con.sist of female 
members were authorized, but they were not fully 
recognized until 1898. In 1895 the rules relating 
to secession were revised and made more stringent, 
so as to provide that a seceding lodge with a 
surplus should contribute towards any deliciency 
which miglit exist in the funds of the district to 
which it had belonged. In 1909 it was resolved 
that no lodge liaving surplus cajutal should be 
allowed to approjuiate that surplus to the benelit 
of its own members without setting aside at least 
5 per cent of the amount for the relief of other 
lodges having a deficiency. By the voluntary 
efforts of this great order there had been built uj) 
an organization which had gradually been improved 
and rendered more stable, until it might hav(; 
been thought that the goal of absolute solvency in 
every hrancJi and a federal guarantee of the bene¬ 
fits of all the branches by the Unity were Avithin 
sight, Avhen in 1911 the Legislature intervened 
and, by the ])assing of the National llealfh Insur¬ 
ance Act, substituted for the voluntary principle, 
which had been so fruitful in good nisults, a 
system of compulsory insurance. It will he con¬ 
venient, therelore, to review the j)osition of Odd¬ 
fellows’ societies, in the first instance, as tluiy 
were before the iiassing of that Act, and then to 
consider the inflnen<*e which that Act is likely to 
have on their voluntary work. 

The position of Friendly Societies generally 
before the introduction of national insurance is 
shown in the report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year ending 31st Dec. 
1906 {Parliamentary Papers of 8e.s,yion 1907, no, 49, 
xi. pp. 16-81). If we extract from that report the 
details relating to Societies of OddfelloAvs, it 
appears that there were 46 orders of Oddfellows 
then in existence, but iO of them had only a single 
branch, and are therefore hardly qualLlied to be 
recognized as orders. Others had only a small 
number of members. These orders had 6990 
branches and, on the average of the whole, each 
branch had 148 members, the total member¬ 
ship being 1,035,785. The income of the benefit 
funds was £1,703,674, or £1 12s. lid. per member, 
and the payments out of those funds aggregated 
£1,307,814, which was equivalent to £1 6s. 3d. 
per head. The diflerence between the income 
and the payments was £395,860. This went 
to increase the total assets, which amounted 
to £12,483,004, or on the average to £12 Is. per 
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member, or to 7^ years’ income of the benefit 
funds. 

In many respects the Oddfellows com[)are favour¬ 
ably Avith otlier orders, in Avhich the nuniher of 
members of cacli branch a\ as 122 only, the income 
of the benefit funds £1 6s. 8d. })er member, the 
payments out of Ibo.^^e funds £1 Is. j)er niemht?r, 
and the total assets £7 Os. 6(1. j)er member, or 51 
years’ ineonio of the benefit funds, and also Avith 
the societies not. having branciies, in Avliich the 
income from heindit funds avhh £1 Os. 8d. per 
ineniher, the payments out of tho.se fui\ds 17s. lOd. 
per mom her, and the t otal assets £5 12s. 5d. j>er 
member, or 6^ years’ iii(!ome of the hen<dit funds. 
So great, hoAvever, is the variety of the benefits 
assured by dillerent societies that Mn^se figures are 
not in all respects eompaiahle. Anion^ the Odd- 
felloAVs’ societie.s the iSlanchester Unity far out¬ 
distanced every other, having 60 jter cent of the 
total number of lodges, 73 }»er cent of the 
members, 80 per cent of the benefit income, 77 per 
cent of the benelit payments, and 88 j)cr cent, of 
the accumulated funds of all the orders of Odd¬ 
fellows. Each of its lodges had on the average ISO 
members; the income of the benelit furuls Avas 
£1 16s. per meinl)er, the })aymentH out of them 
£1 6s. 7d., the total assets £14 10s. per member, or 
8 years’ income of the benefit funds. In every 
respect, therefore, it had the adA'antage over other 
societies. Six other orders of OddfelloAvs had 
each more than 100 lodges and more Ilian 10,000 
members and £10,000 income Avith assets ranging 
from £50,000 to nearly £500,000. 1'ho rest AV'cre 
very sniall in comjiarison. Manchester is the seat 
not only of the Mancht^sler Unity, hut of tlu' next 
tAvo largest onh'is in succession—the (Irand United 
Order (d Oddfellows ami the National Indejiendent 
Order of OddfelloAvs. 

A conijiarison of the Child Registrar’s r(duTn for 
1906, .so far as regards the ordius of Oddfellows, 
with a similar return for live yeurs earlier hIioavs 
an increase of 52,<S65 in tlie number of memher.s, of 
£41,721 in the surplus hemdit income of the year, 
and of £2,317,343 in Ihc! total a.ssets. 'riiese 
increasesap]»ear to luivt; taken jilaee in t he smaller 
orders as Avell as in the Maneh('st(*r Unity, and 
support the inference that umU'r tlu^ viduntary 
system there had been a gradual iiujirovtunent 
going on among all the s()eieti(‘s of Oddfellows 
Avhich Avent far to justify tluuii in their instimddve 
resistance to any proposal of State cont rol or State 
interference Avith the working of Friendly' Societies. 
It had been the Aviso j»olic.v from the iirst of tlie 
various Acts of I’arliamcnt di'aling Avith Friendly 
Societies t(j respect and maintain tins freedom 
of action in many matters which in other countries 
would be regulated by auLlioril y. 

With regard to the jiosition of Oddfellows’ 
societies as aJlbcted by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911, refiwence may he made to statements 
by Sir Alfred W. Watson, tlie actuary to the In¬ 
surance Commis.sioners, wlio was formerly actuary 
to the Manchester Unity. The principal orders 
OddfelloAVB have become ‘ approved Societies ’ 
under that Act. 

‘ 1’arliftnicnt, in inoorporatinjf the Friendly Societies In the 
new work of National Jnuurauce, did not intend to interfere 
with their private enlernriBCH. It uii(fht happen, in the eourBC 
of yeans, that a jjreat deal of wtiat would have been private 
enterprise of the Wocietics would come to lie State buHiness; 
and, therefore, in the course of time, the comi)Iete liberty which 
the Societies enjoyed would extend, proportionaUUy, tio a 
smaller part of their affairs than it did at present. liut with 
regard to the voluntary business of the Societies, whether 
obtained before or after the passing of the Insurance Act, they 
were left with almost the same amount of unfettered freedom 
as they possessed before the Insurance; Act was passed. The 
rules which the Societies must make to tiie satisfaction of the 
Insurance Commissioners mean the rules for the transaction of 
their business under the Act. For the transaction of their 
voluntary business they might make any rules they pleased, 
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and the CQinmiBHioners had praetioall.r no roiu-ern with those 
nileti. So (txr as the yaliiutions at the Sorieties otitHtfie the Act 
were eeme.orned, that is, tlie valuatioiin of tfieir vo/iiritarj’ 
funds, they itinde those vahiationH at the Buitw time urui in the 
Battle way as they pm ionsJy mafif' them. They emjdoyed ivliom 
they liked, and they had ahsoJute freedom to act or not to net 
upon the (ulviei* wliieh the Miluer tendered to them. JiacJi 
Society umler (die Art was \alued as thoutfh it were an ahso- 
lutely inde]ieiKl(-i)t unit. If, iiowever, it had fewer than fiUOn 
ineinher.s and it liad a siirfilus, one-third of that surplus was 
carried t o the l■oullty iiool, the other two-thirds beintr ahsohitely 
it,H own for its di-y.inal in its own way, subject to the jirovisions 
of ( lie Act, and 11n• Haiic.tinn of the (JommiKsioners. The oiijeet 
of (tint traiiMfereiice of surplus was to enable tiie pool to make 
good Idle dededeneies in other Societies connected witVi the 
pool, up to a liiiiit, ill the normal case, of three-fourths of the 
(hdiiueiu's’ ; HO that the pooling referred to was only intended 
to coiTect the fluetuatiorm due to a limited iiiemberKhii). Tiie 
separation of acenimlH as between male and female menihers was 
only partial. If tiie rules of a Hociety enahied or reipiircd the 
contriliiiidons of men and w’ninen to he paid into the same fund, 
no Hefuiriite account keeping was called for. Under Section 72 
of tlie Insurance Ac(, every registered Friendly Socic-tv which 
jirovided beticIilH similar to tiiose of the Act . . , had to make 
a scheiiic dealing with the. coiitrihiitions and heiietits of its 
nifiiiherH on the voluntary side, lint Farliaiiient had been .so 
(iarefiil to retrain from inlurfering witli the private conlract.s of 
Hoeietie.s and their menihers, tliat it had laid it down tliat the 
scheme mig'lit provide for the continuanei' of the e-xitiling con¬ 
tributions and hencdtH; it miglit provide, in fact, tor the 
reduction of th(>f.ontrihnt ions and benefits, or for tlieircontinu- 
(ince, as the Society dolerniiiK'd. Tlie jirunary purtwise of tlie 
insistence on a solieme ua.s, therefore, to iirhig home to (lie 
iiuunliers the fact that a change had taken )ilace, and that 
National Insurance extended to the majoril.i of tlicm ; and to 
cause them to a|))ily their imnds to the tirotilem wlieiher their 
Friendly Society should coniimie to maintain its old contnii-ts 
to their full extent, or whetlier it was dc.sirahio that, some 
modification should he made. The whole thing was in l.iie 
hands of the Society, and it was a matter of great interest, and 
to some a niatter of great surprise, that the vast majority' of 
the Societies had allowed their meiiihers to determine for 
tiiemHelvcH vvliether they would continue their old contracts or 
accept a reduction of oontriliutions and beneflla on the prixate 
side. The great majority of tlie menihers, cort.ninly as many 
as HP per cent., taking all Societies togetluu-, litul decided that 
they would continue tiieir old contracts. The result was t hat, 
in rcHpec.t of several millions of people, from 1012 oiiwanVs the 
contrilmtioii of each person for provident pnrpoaes was 
increased by about Od. a week, not 4d., the insureil iiersoii’s 
share of the contribution under tlio Insurance Act, because a 
erson did not reiiuire two doctors, and generally the menihers 
ad reduced their coiitrihutinn by a pennv a week, which was 
aiiout tlio sum t liev user! to jiay to tiie doctor. But in tlie ca.se 
of several million people, the contrihutions had been increased 
since 1912 by lid. a week, and the siekness honefit liy lO-s. a 
week. Ah a coiiHeiiuencc, an enormous number of people were 
now insured for amounts which ajijwoxinialed far more closely 
to their wages than anylliing which previously had been 
regarded as firacticalile in sickness insurance. Tliat fact might 
be connected witli tbc large imTcase in the rate of sickness 
which several Friendlx' Socict.ics had rei'orted .since I'.ll;!. It was 
an interesting ciiviniistunce tliat rather than reduce their eon- 
tracts in their private Friendly Societic.s, the vast majority of 
lieople who had entereil into Friemlly Society memhershiji had 
elected to take the obligations of the Insurance Act. or.d get 
the benellts of the Insurance Act, in ailclition to their-previously 
existing arrangements with their Societie.s. W-'u/i regard to 
the Miuichester Unity of Oddfellows, the larp^cst of them, it 
was an indication of the extent to which pcrigrcss was being 
made, that, although in 1900 the Society hud a balance of 
assets and liabilities, the valnatiof. showing an equality of 
Huriiluscs and deficiencies. Ow> iJc.ciety in 1905 had a surplus of 
nearly half a million, m lOll, wlien’it bad taken courage, and 
liad resolved to be valuta! nn a modern basis obt,ained from its 
own expcriimee, a decision which added many hundreds of 
thoU8anii« of pounds to tlie estimate of its liabilities, the valua¬ 
tion showed again an almost exact nolance of assets and 
/iablluieH. Making due allowances for the change of valuation 
basis, this nieiint that tliat Soeieiy M-as not only solvent on the 
Btrougest test, that had ever been applied to any Friendly 
Society, hut that it had made great progress during the pre¬ 
ceding Ih’e years, as it was shown to have done during the live 
years hoforo that ’ {Jotim. Royal Statistioal Society, Ixxviii. 

lieleronce may also ho made t<» the answer to 
8ir AUrtui W, Watson's statements made on the 
same ocea.si()ti by the writer of tliis article (ib. pp. 
443-445), who take.s a loss hopeful view of the 
probable effect of the Act on the voluntary work 
of the societies. 

With regard to the relation of Oildfellow.s’ 
societifis to the European war, it Avas estimated in 
1915 that more than 100,000 memhers of the Man¬ 
chester Unity were in the lighting line or in train¬ 
ing. At an early stage the Annual Conference 


decided to jiay the contributions of members on 
nvtivo service, but it was prohably not then con¬ 
templated how numerous tJiey would be or how 
I Jieavy would he tlie burden tlius as.siimed. In 
1915 a furtlier step n as taken by the establishment 
* of a War Mutual Liability Fund of tlie order for 
the jmr[>ose of as.sisting lodges to meet their 
liabilities in respect of mein hers serving as soldiers 
or .sailors. Tliis fund is to be suj)])orted by a levy 
upon every lodge in proportion to the number of 
its members. As one obvious re.sult of the war 
will be to increase the burden upon the lodges 
arising from sickmiss, disability, and death, the 
foresight with which the Oddfellows have deter- 
mineil to H])read that burden over their whole 
Unity is much to be commended, 

UiTBRATiiRB.—R. W. Moffrcy, Rixe ami Progress of the 
Manchester Unity, Manchester, 19h5, A Century of Oddfellow- 
ship, do. 1010; J. Spry, Hist, of Oddfellotrship, Uoridoti, J8C7 ; 
Jf. F. Wilkinson, Mnlunl Thrift, do. ]8'J1 ; F. G. P. Nei.son, 
Cantrilmliom to dial Statistics'*, do. 18.57; H. Ratcliffe, 
Oliseriuttiom on the Rate of MortaJitii and Sickness, Colchester, 
1.850, 18.52, 1801 ; C. Hardwick, llist. of Fcicmlly Societies, 
London, 18.59; Oddfclhnvs’ Magazine, pnssitti ; Quarterly 
llejiorts of the Manchester Unity, passim ; Heporta of the 
Chief Kegi.strar of P'riendly Societies, jntssitn; Iveporte of the 
Koval Commission on Friendly Societies, 1870-74 ; Journal 
of the Ruiial Statistical Society, xx.wiii. |1875|. xlviii. [18H,5J, 
Iviii. (18051, Ixviii. (1905], Ixxviii. (10I5|; E. W. Brabrook, 
Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare, London, 1898, 
Institutions for Thrift, da. 1905. L. JUiabkuOK, 

OFFERINGS.-—See Sackifice. 

OFFICE, THE HOLY.—'I'lii.s name, wliich ia 
now the formal title of the Koman Congregation 
(treated in the 16th cent, to wiilcli uver the juirity 
of tin; faith, seems to be dim to tlie formt'r teeli- 
ni(%M.l as.socia(.ion of the word offivifim. with the 
fnimlion of detecting and ri'iiressing heresy. In the 
ecclesijLstical courts cau.ses of ‘ instance ’ were op- 
jioscd to causes of ‘ ollico,’ the fonnc'r consisting of 
actions for the recovery of legal rights, the latter 
of jiroeeedings by way ()f aceiisatiun, deiiuimiatifni, 
or iTuiuisition. Roughly sjieaking, therefore, the 
word ‘ ollice ’ Ava.s used sjiecially in connexion with 
the criminal, a.s opjiosed to t.lie civil, jurisdiction of 
,an ecclesiastical judge. In any ea.se there is no 
doubt that the y)hra.so ‘otlic.ium iiujui.sitionis 
haereticao jiruvitatis ’ had become stereotyped 
among the eanoni.sts long before the close of the 
15th century. Torquemada, the iirst Inquisitor 
General of .Spain (1483-9Kj, was liirnsclf aceu.stonied, 
if W(‘, may trust the text of his printed 

in 1.576, to refer compendiously to the tribunal over 
which he nresided as El Sancto Officio without any 
further addition. 

In tracing the history of the name one may remark how 
.Sixtus iv., in a bull of 1484, directs tliat any Spanish bishop 
who might be of Jewish descent was not to act himself, hut. to 
be represented by an oficialis, in all those matters ‘ quae In- 
quisiLioiuH haereticae pravil.aLis olllciuin coni:eriiunt ’ (see F. 
Fita, iu R'ltrtin de la Real Academia de la Hisloria, Madrid, 
XV. . 176 , B.ntl cf. pp. I7f., C:, 479, etc.). Both the name 
•ortlcial’ as a])plie(i to the chief legal functionary who repre¬ 
sented a bishop (the judge of the Arches Court of Canterbury is 
to this day de.signated ‘ Ollloial Frineipal’ in the patent by 
which he is appointed) and ttic oath ex ojjicio, only aboli.shed 
in England by statute in 1«40 (1« Carol, i. C. 11), probably find 
their explanation in this technical ineaiiing of the word ‘ office.' 
Cf. some of the decretals of Innocent in. in the Corpus Juris, 
c. 81, X. V. Sand c. 10, X. v. .84, also one of Clement iv. (1265) iu 
the Sext, cc. 10 and 11, in VB'* v. 2. 

The medimval procedure employed in the detec¬ 
tion of heretical jiravity having been dealt with in 
the art. Inquisition, it remains to treat of the 
later developments of tiie same movement 
commonly known as the Sjianisli Inquisition anti 
the Roman Congregation of tiie Holy Office. 

I. The Spanish Inquisition.— [a) History. — 
When Spain under the rule of Ferdinand and 
Isabella became in a sense one kingdom, conditions 
prevailed which seemed to demand excejitional 
legislation. All through the 12th and 13th cen- 
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turies the large Jewish population of the peninsula 
had grown in numbers and importance. On their 
part usurious practices and a certain love of dis¬ 
play, on the part of their enemies envy and such 
wicked calumnies as the ritual murder charge, had 
helped to keep alive the blind religious juejudices 
of the Christians, which every now and then were | 
fanned into a flame by some fanatical preacher. 
A particularly violent outburst of anti-Semitic 
hatred took }»lace in 1390-hl. Vast numbers of 
the Jews, whom prosperity had probably robls'd of 
their staunchness, were cowed into seeking baptism, 
and many more were won over a few years later 
by the extraordinary eloquence of the Ilominican 
St. Vincorit Ferrer. Hut, as a body, these con¬ 
verts, known to their Jewish fellow-countrymen 
as Marianos (a word whicli also nuians ‘ swine ’), 
were ineonstant and at best only half-hearted. In 
many eases th(;y still maintained in secret the 
j)i’acticeH distinctive of their race. 

‘ Tfie insincerity of the (’oriversiori of a lar<;e portion of the 
Mjirranos was incontestahle ’ (Lea, liiquisit ion in /Spain, i. , 
LOO). 

'riiis constituted a danger alike to Church and I 
State, the more so that the liighest ofl’ntes in both ; 
were frequently filled by men of Jewish descent. | 
There is evidence that hojie Sixtus IV. suggested 
the introduction of an organized inquisition in 
1474, proposing N. Franco, who was then acting as 
papal legate, for inquisitor. Ihit Ferdinand had 
no wisli to sanction an institution which would he 
almost entirely controlled by the Holy See. He 
wanted an inquisition of his own, and after some 
negotiation a bull was procured from Sixtus in 
147 k wldcli emj)owered tlie sovereigns to nominate 
either tuo or tlirce inquisitors who should he 
men over forty, of blameless life, and of attested 
learning (the hull is printed by Fita, Bolctin, xv. 
450 f.). A beginning was made at Seville, where 
‘ Judaizing,’ i.e. relapse into Jewish practices, was 
believed to he most rife, in Dec. 1480. Here from 
tlie outset the two Dominican inquisitors con¬ 
ducted the proceedings witli a ferocity wliich out¬ 
raged all the conventions prescribed oven by the 
common (ecadesiastica,!) law of tliost; days to secure 

i 'ustice for the acicused. Comjdaint Avas made to 
tome, and Sixtus remonstrated witJt vigour in 
letters addressed to the sovereigns. Dollinger 
{KleAntre SchriJ'ten, p. 330 f.) has mocked at the 
vacillations of this intervention, but it is a fact 
that the pope did intervene and that as u con.se- 
quence the grosser forms of abuse seem to have 
been checked, while substantial cbaiiges were ' 
made in the whole organization (see Grisar, ZK'I' 
iii. 661-063). On the other hand, Sixtus un¬ 
doubtedly sanctioned soon afterAvards the extension 
of inquisitorial proceedings to Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Majorca. There Avere disputes over 
the question of the appeals which the victims of 
the tribunals of the Holy Office addressed to Home 
in great numbers, but some sort of final settlonmni 
was arrived at by the ai»pointinent of the Dominican 
Thomas de Tofquemada, formerly Isabella's con¬ 
fessor, a man of mortified life and strong religious 
convictions, hoAvever fanatical his zeal, to the 
newly-created office of Inquisitor General. Tor- 
quemada’s personal austerity is admitted even by 
such writers as Llorente and Sahatini. Under 
Torquemada a code of Instructions Avas issued 
wliich secured uniformity of practice in the 
tribunals of the Holy Olhee, and the institution 
was extended to the whole of Spain. There can 
be no doubt that in these early years the proceed¬ 
ings against the unfortunate Judaizers Avero of 
frightful severity. A great deal of Llorente’s 
artisan history has been controverted, and the 
ocumenta from wliich he worked, notably those 
connected Avith the Inquisition of Seville, have 


been destroyed, but there are plenty of materials 
surviving Avhich leave room for no illusions ns to 
the merciless character of the whole organization. 
The account given by Sebastian de Orozco, a con¬ 
temporary and eye-Avitn(;ss, of the proceedings of 
the Imjuisilion of Toledo from 1485 to the end of 
the century has bemi printed entire by Fita 
(Bolctin, xi. ‘29611’.). On an average sonic tAventy 
rela})sed Judaizers Avero annually burned at Toledo 
in tliose early years, ami many thousands were 
peuamred, though even thi.s savagery does not 
quite bear out the exaggerated pictures of blood- 
I thirstiness draAvn by such Avriters as Amador do 
los llios or W. 11. Hulc. Tlie Tobalo tribunal 
supplanted one that had been previously established 
at Villa Keal (the modern (hudnd Heal), but this 
and Seville Avore only two out of eight or ten great 
centre.s of inquisitorial activity Avhi(h Uie ample 
poAvers accorded to 'I’orquemada eiiahied him to 
set up. 'I'here were others at Cordova, Murcia, 
Hlerena, Jaen, Saragossa, Valencia, llareelona, 
Majorca, etc., and tlicir sphere of ac^l ioti A> as con¬ 
tinually extending. It may ho said that, the 
earlier liistory of the Spiuiisli Inquisition imlinin- 
ated in the expulsion of tdie Juavs, first from Amla- 
lusia and then in 149‘2 from the AvlntU- of Siiain. 
I’liis expulsion Avas, of course, a jxdlt i(^al measure 
carried out by the sovereigns am! tlu^ Cortes, hut 
undoubtedly their action Inid bemi miHih influenced 
by Torquemada and by the famous inquisition 
jirocess following n])on the su]>poH(;d ritual murder 
of a child afterwards venerat ed as FI Minto Nino 
de la Guardia. It is notewortliy (Imi Wim so 
severe a critic of the Holy Oflice ns IF Sahatini 
[Torqncvutda, pp. ‘271-355) finds it imjiossible, after 
an efahorute study of the documentM of Ike ])roce.sM, 
to arrive- at any satisfactory explanation of this mys¬ 
terious murder. He admits tht! fac;t that the child 
was ]>ut to death, and he acciuits Toniuomada of any 
foul play or forgery of documents, tlms riMecting 
the solution of such Jewish apologists as M. Ixed) 
(JiEJ XV. [1887] 203-‘232). 'I'he original depositions 
from the Inquisition records have been juinted by 
Fita (Bolctin, xi. 7-169). Anti-Jewish reeding un¬ 
doubtedly ran very liigh at this jieriod, ami 
economic conditions, as may be inferred from the 
terms of tlm Pragntatirn publisluai by the sove¬ 
reigns on 30th March 1402, largely coutrihuted to 
it. Nor was this hatred of tiie .lews confined to 
Spain or to the adherents of the j>!i])acy. JjUther, 
at any rate in Ids latei years, lield anti-Jewish 
views quite as uncompromising as those of I'or- 
quemada. 

‘Their synaKogueH,’ he declared, ‘ought to l)e razed i,o Uie 
ground, tlicir houses drstroye'!. Duir books, inclmliiig Die 
Talmud and oven the Old Te.stuiiicnt, i-alo-ti from (licm and 
their rabbis compelled to earn tlu'ir bread by bartl lal)our’ (see 
JE, s.i), ‘Luther,’ where full referoDces are given). 

Partly perhajts as a result of tlie ex]>ulsion which 
must have coweii the Marranos and Aveakened 
Jewish iiitlueiiees, the violence of the inquisitorial 
persecution declined during the first quarter of the 
16th century. Canlinal Xirne-uez, who was Grand 
Inquisitor <ff Castillo from 1597 to 1517, was by 
nature humane and just, so tliat he is commended 
for many things even by Llorente, notably for his 
prosecution of the iniquitotis inquisitor Imcero. 
So, again, in reference to the succes.sor of Ximenez 
E. Armstrong remarks: 

‘ Hitherto under the influence of Adrian of Utrecht (be Holy 
Office had shown singular moderation towards the Moorish or 
Morisco pojmlation. Tlie King had given up Uie proi eeds of 
confiscation to build churches for the converts, the term witliiu 
W'hicli rcln]i8ed heretic-s might be reconciled to the (’Imrch was 
extended, the obligation of wearing the ii(ni.hf‘nito after nubile 
abjuration was no longer imposed’ ('/'Ac Einp&ror Charles V., 
now cd., London, 1910, i. 109). 

There can be no doubt also that during all this 
period considerable influence was exercised by the 
Holy See in restraining the excesses of the inquisi- 
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tore. Alexander VI., JnlhiH ii., Leo X., and Clement 
VII, all at diil'erent 1 inies found theniHclves in con¬ 
flict with the ofliciaJH of t}ie (Spanish Holy Office. 
The history of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Portuj^al, which after six years of negotiation 
was only hrouglit about under Paul III. in 1586, i.s 
particularly significant. All the delay was caused 
practically by the limitations imposed by the 
})apacy with the view of obtaining more merciful 
treatriMJiit for the new (fliristians, who, as the 
victims themselves protested, had been converted 
by for(!e from the Judaism or Muhammadanism 
which they formerly piofessed. 

From about the middle of the reign of Charles V. 
there was a change in the main direction of the 
acjtivities of the Holy Office. Spain, and especially 
certain districts on the east coast, had not altogether 
escaped the influence of the new learning. In 
some ])laceH the doctrines of the Reformers were 
discussed and secretly jiropagated, while elsewhere 
the religious unrest of men’s minds found expres¬ 
sion in extravagant forms of mysticism. It may 
be said, then, that during the greater j)art of the 
16th cent, it was the Protestants and aluinhrados 
(‘illuminated’), rather than the converted Jews 
and Moors, who i)rinciy)ally attracted the attention 
of the Inquisition. Roth St. Ignatius Loyola and 
St. Theresa in their <liflercut periods fell under 
suspicion and were made the suhjiKits of inquisition 
proceedings. The works of the <?el<d)rated ascetical 
writer Luis of (irenada were for a long time under 
discussion. I’he famous j)rocoss of Rartholomew 
de Carranza, archbishop of 'I’ole.do, lasted seventeen 
years, and only the revocation of the cause to 
Rome by Pius v. saved him from what must now 
seem most unjust and arbitrary condemnation. It 
would not be quite fair to lay directly at the door 
of the inquisition the expulsion of the Moors in 
1609. Political reasons —r, 7 ., tludr connivance 
with theRarhary rovers in kidnaj)ping Christians, 
and their engaging in jiolitical intrigues with the 
Sultan—were i)ut forAvard in the edicts of Philip II., 
10 th Dec. 1567, and Philip iii., 9th Dec. 1609 
(these are })rinted by Balmez, El Protestantisino 
comparado, French tr,, in vol. ii. appendix), but 
undoubtedly the facts, or sui)i»osed facts, elicited 
under torture in the Inquisition trials had much to 
do Avith the decision arrived at. The whole matter 
has been very fully and straightforwardly dealt 
with by P. Roronat y Rarrachina, Los lilorisoos 
Espanoles y su Expulsion (Valencia, 1901), avIio, 
in spite of strong national and religious sympathy 
with the Inquisition, fully admits the ex})ulsiou to 
have been economically disastrous for Sj)ain. It 
had, however, the aj)proval of many enlightened 
contemporaries— e.g., Cervantes. In the 17th and 
ISth centuries the action of the Holy Ollice un¬ 
doubtedly grew much milder, and at this stage a 
good deal of its energy was spent in investigating 
cases of atheism or blasjihemy and also the conduct 
of ecclesiastics accused of offences against morality. 
The Holy Ollice in Spain, revived in 1814 after a 
temporary eclipse under Napoleonic influences, 
was formally and finally suppressed in 1820. 

(i) I)isti7ictircfeatures. —A prevalent view of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and one much favoured by 
Roman Catholic apologists such as J. de Mai.stre, 
C. J. von Hefele, J. Hergenrother, A. Kndpfler, 
etc., holds that the Holy Office in Spain was a 
State institution. To this L. von Ranke has lent 
countenance by calling it ‘ a royal tribunal 
eanipped with spiritual weapons’ {t>ie spanische 
Monarchie^y in Werke, xxxv. [Leipzig, 1877] 195). 
The truer statement, as H. Griaar has pointed out, 
Avould be the converse. It was really a spiritual 
court invested Avith royal authority. The situa- 
tion in Spain (see K. Benrath, in PEE^ ix. 158- 
161) Avas very much akin to that in Venice. There 


also the State was thoroughly willing to co-operate 
in the work of 8 ui»i)ressiiig heresy, but only on 
condition that the control of the tribunal Ava.s not 
taken out of its hands. Whether the establish¬ 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478 oAved anything to 
the initiative of the Holy See seems doubtful. 
Rut, on the other hand, it Avas from the pope from 
first to last that the Holy Office derived its jiowers. 
The peculiarity of the Spanish tribunal lay in its 
centralization, i.c. in the appointment of a single 
Inquisitor General, and, though this office was for 
a brief s[)ace entrusted to a commission of four, 
and although under Ximenez a separate Grand 
Tnqui.sitor was named for Aragon, the institution 
for more than three centuries juissessed a unity of 
organization which inevitably made it an instru¬ 
ment of great power in the hands of the crown. 
In practice the sovereign nominated the Inquisitor 
General, though it would be wrong to infer that it 
Avas customary to appoint any but men of recog- 
nizedly high character. Some of them, like 
Ximenez and Adrian of Utrecht (aftevAvards Pope 
Adrian VI.), were ecclesiastics not only of ability 
but also of the sincerest piety. Another distinctive 
feature was the council of tue ‘Suj)rema’—a body 
Avhich in 1483, under the designation of the 
‘Coicsejo de la Suprema y General Inquisicion,’ 
Ava.s added to the four royal (iouncils alnsady exist¬ 
ing. The number of members, at first uncertain, 
came to consist of five, besides the Inquisitor 
General, and to these Philip 11 . added tAvo from 
the Council of Castille. Tliese were sometimes 
laymen, and, as the king nominated, even though 
the names Avere submitted to him by the board 
itself, the influence exerted by the civil poAver was 
enormously great. The (Suprema (see Lea, In¬ 
quisition in Spain, ii. 166 f.) grailually gained 
influence at the expense of the Inquisitor General, 
Imt it was through the latter that the members of 
the council as well as all subordinate oflicials of 
the Holy Office formally derived the .spiritual 
powers Avith Avhich they Avere invested. The 
Su])rema also acted as a court of appeal with 
respect to tlie local tribunals. 

As regards j>rocedure the Spanish Inquisition 
does not appear to have dift'ered materially from 
Avhat ha.s been already described in the art. iN- 
QUi.siTiON (vol. vii, p. 8.80 f.). It need only be said 
here that the practice was by no means so arbitrary 
or even so unfair as the reader Avould infer from 
the accounts given by Lea and other critics, all of 
them quite unacquainted with the tocdinicalities of 
the canon laAv upon Avhich the procedure of the 
Holy Office was ba-sed. While there is much— 
particularly the use of torture and the inadequate 
representation of the accused by counsel—which 
every right-thinking man must condemn, there is 
no sufficient ground for saying that the Spanish 
inquisitors as a body were intent only on securing 
a conviction Avithout regard for either truth or 
justice. The Holy Office, in fact, contrasts favour¬ 
ably so far as concerns the observance of forms of 
law with the secular tribunals of other countries, 
notably those English courts which pronounced 
sentence upon religious dissentients tried for high 
treason during the reigns of Henry viil. and Eliza¬ 
beth. Lea does not deny (see, e.g., iii. 43-52) the 
existence and formal recognition of certain safe¬ 
guards to protect the accused, but he declares 
them to have been mere affectations which Avere of 
no practical avail. It is to be regretted that he 
has not printed in extenso a few of the processes 
upon which his verdict is based, so that the trained 
canonist might be in a position to judge of the 
evidence for this very unfavourable view. 

As for the terrible barbarities committed by the 
Spanish tribunals in torturing suspects and re¬ 
laxing, i.e. requiring the secular arm to bum the 
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condemned, there is unfortunately no room for 
doubt of their reality. At the same time it should 
in fairness he remembered that as late as 1784 
a woman was burned at the stake at Ftirtsmouth 
for murdering her husband (see L. O. Pike, Uist. 
of Crime in England, London, 1876, ii. 379), and 
that about 1735 such executions by lire simply for 
uttering counterfeit coin were common in England, 
often numbering as many as half a dozen in a year. 

Of the frequency of relaxations to the secular 
ami in the early days of the Inquisition it is 
difficult to obtain an impartial estimate. Llorente, 
whose ligures have too often been accepted without 
discussion, is certainly untrustworthy wherever 
the numbers given are merely a matter of specu¬ 
lation. 

‘ There ia no queatlon,’ Bays Lea (iv. 617), ‘tliat the immher 
of these linquiaition vie.tinis] haa been preatly exa^r^rerated in 
popular belief, an exa]u'neration to which Llorente haa largely 
contributed by hia al)aurd method of computation on an 
arbitrary aHsumption of a certain annual average for each 
tribunal in Buccesaivo periods.’ 

The most striking example quoted by Lea is that 
of the Canaries, where Idorcnte estimates the 
numlxir of per.sons burned at 1118, whereas wo 
now know the actual number to have been exactly 
eleven ; hut this misrepresentation, of course, is 
quite exceptional. Down to the death of Turque- 
mada in 1498, according to Llorente, 8800 persons 
were burned. The true number is probably not 
many more than the quarter of that, but, on the 
other band, Rodrigo’s eatiinato of 400 is absunlly 
Indow the mark. In the absence of the Seville 
records no accurate computation can be attempted. 
What we know for certain is that in tlie following 
centuries the numbers steadily diminished. Prob¬ 
ably no calculations have been more carefully 
made from lirst-hand sources than those of Sclmfer. 
A(;cording to him {Beitrdqe zur Gesch. dca span. 
Protcstantisrnvs und der hi(^uisition, i. I56f.), the 
estimates of Inquisition victims made by sucli 
writers as Pliedner and Llorente, at any rate as 
regards the punishment of Protestaista, are enor¬ 
mously exaggerated. Out of 2100 persons indicted 
for Protestantism whose processes are preserved, 
only about 220 were burned in iicrson, and 120 in 
effigj% and these ligures include the great autos of 
Valladolid and Seville, which alone account for 
70 burnings in person and 30 in effigy. Moreover, 
many who sullered in this way were admittedly 
foreigners. 

However much the Inquisition and its methods 
may run counter to modern feeling, there is force 
in the contention ‘ No (’hurch, no morals; no 
dogma, no Church ; therefore purity of faith is of 
supreme importance.’ It is this conviction that has 
led such straightforward and patriotic Spaniards 
as J. L. lialniez and Menendez y Pelayo to urge 
that there may still be something to admire in 
this unpofnilar in.stitiition. In any case those who 
can see in it nothing but a brutal and mercenary 
organization to fill the coflers of the State and the 
pockets of the inquisitors have certainly misread 
the facts. We shall not have a trustworthy and 
impartial history of the Inquisition until the point 
is gra.spe(l that there are many men, not only 
among the simple but also among the learned, 
worldly-minded as well as spiritual, who con¬ 
scientiously hold that orthodox dogmatic belief is 
the pearl of great price for which all other things 
in the world ought to be sacrificed. 

2. The Holy Office in Rome.—This does not 
call for very full treatment. The bull of Pope 
Paul III., Licet ab initio, anticipating in some 
sense the action of the long-looked-for Council of 
Reform, nominated in 1542 a congregation of six 
cardinals to watch over the purity of the faith, 
gravely imperilled in that time of religious unrest. 
No very sensational developments followed. Al¬ 


though by an obscurantist policy which Pastor has 
not hesitated {Gesch. der Pdpste, Eng. tr., xii. 507) 
to denounce in outspoken language the Holy 
Office still refuses all direct access to its Roman 
arcliivos, and although the best sources of informa¬ 
tion, oven though many have perished, are thereby 
withheld from students, still a good deal of valu¬ 
able material has been collected aliunde by Busch- 
bell {Refornwtion and InguLution tw Italicn) and 
others. Buschbell makes it clear that in the early 
years—at any rate until the pontilieato of I’aul iv, 
—much humanity was shown to the Inquisition 
prisoners in Italy. Consideration wa.s sliown to 
the sick, strict eonliru'ment was enforced only in 
a few extreme cases, the use of torture was rare, 
and the inquisitors were personally merciful (pp. 
219-222). Proceedings in the south of France 
were much more severe at the sana; e]K)c.h (c. 1546). 
This moderation, howev<ir, was not maintained 
during the pontificate of Paul iv. ((I. P. Caratfa, 
1.5.55-59). In spite of his violent anti-Spanish bias, 
he is believed to have brought from Sjiain, whore 
he was legate, strong convictions as to t he need of 
severity in dealing with heretics. The Roman 
Inquisition wa.s stimulated to an activity which 
even the moat earnest and orthodox eondeiniied. 
It has often been maintained by Roman Catholic 
apologists, such as Lacordaire or oven Bahnez, 
that the Roman Inijuisition never jironounced a 
capital sentence. Fuller invest igation has shown 
that this is untrue. In 1550 twelve (some say 
twenty-four) Marranoa were burned at Ancona 
after trial by the Holy Office, and other condemned 
persons were executed nt the stake even in Rome 
itself (see Pastor, (lerman edition, vi. 607, 518). 
Many of tho.se delated and imprisoned at this 
jieriod were afterwards dc(!lared free from the 
slightest taint of lieresy. 'I'lio case of Cardinal 
Morone (ami we might add that of Cardinal Pole) 
was a eonspieiiouK exam])le of such injustice. 
Popular feeling raged so high that at the death of 
Paul IV. the Inquisition buildings were sacked and 
many of its records destroyed. Paul iv. also intro¬ 
duced in Rome the Index of forbidden books. 
Undoubtedly the sevisrity shown at this time, 
which lasted on, though with mitigated activity, 
during the reigns of such j)ontiirs as Pius v. and 
Sixtus V., did have an etlect in chetdeing the 
j»rogro88 of Protestantism and in restoring a more 
austere standard of morals than hail prevailed 
during the Renaissance period, but the milder 
attitude of most succeeding popes sliowiul that 
they regarded these extreme measures as justified 
only by some crisis excentionally menacing to the 
purity of the faith. Taken as a wlndc, and con¬ 
sidered in comparison with the action of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition in other parts of the 
world, the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office 
has throughout its history eon-spicuously shown 
a spirit of moderation. It has lately been recon¬ 
stituted by Pope Pius X., and it still takes the first 
place among the Roman Conj^regations, having 
now added to its duties the decision of all questions 
arising out of the doctrine and practice of In¬ 
dulgences. In its judicial capacity, as need hardly 
he said, the Holy Office now enforces none but 
what are, practically siieaking, spiritual penalties. 

3- The Holy Office elsewhere.—The activities 
of the tribunals of the Inquisition, always deriving 
their jurisdiction mediately or immediately from 
the Roman pontiffs, in various other parts of the 
world have been chronicled by many different 
investigators. Benrath, e.g., has occupied himself 
more particularly with the Inquisition in Venice, 
especially during the 16th century. Here, as in 
Spain, the secular power exercised many checks 
upon the freedom of the inquisitors, and here 
capital punishment, when inflicted, took the form 
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not of bvimin" the onlj)rit, but of drowning him in 
one of tlie j!ig(»ons, in itsidf cert.jiiuly a more 
merciful procedure. In a nummary of the 10th 
cent, (raKcs wiiich lie has iTiveHtigated lienrath tells 
U8 that tljt r(“ were SO.'l procaisscH for Lutheranism, 
5 for f-aJvini.sm, 115 for Anabajjti.sm, 43 for Juda- 
izing, 05 for )>lasj)liemy, 148 for the i)ossession of 
ljeretie.il hooks, 109 for sorcery (involving more 
partieuliirly sacrilege with consecrated hosts), 22 
for jtmjury in Inquisition trials, 23 for grosser 
forms of imniorjility, 20 for clerical concubinage, 
4.5 for cont(un]it of religion, and 27 for disregard of 
the laws of fasting and abstinence. In the 17th 
cent, the number of prosecutions was much less 
on all counts. As regards the Netherland.s, 1’. 
h’r^dericq has produced five volumes of his (Jorpua 
JJocurnr.nlonuti dealing with the Irnjuisition trials. 
'J'he Holy Ofliiai during the IGth cent, was very 
active and created much poiuihir resentment. It 
was here that, on Ist duly 1523, two Augustinian 
monks were burned—the first victims who .sullereil 
for Lutheranism—at the Grand’ l*lace of Brussels. 
It was on this occasion that Luther composed the 
liymn, or, more correctly, the historical ballad, 
beginning; ‘Lin neues Lied wir heben an.’ 
d'hroughout the Sjjanish dependencies tribunals 
for the (hitection of heretical ju’avity were intro- 
dueisl jilmost as .sj)on as any settled ecclesiastical 
governnnuit h.ad been established. A Chilian 
scholai', d. T. Medina, has devoted mucli labour 
to investigating (he j>ast. history of the Tnijuisition 
not, only in his own <-ountry, but al.so in Cartagena, 
JiH I’latJi, Mexico, Idrna in Peru, and the Bhilip- 
pines. (,>,uite recently he ha.s published a volume 
on the very eiirly days of the institution in 
America, pointing out that, while inquisitorial 
powers were still left in the hands of the ordinary 
bishops, abuses and excesses were more rife than 
wheti, ns hap])eneil later, special inquisitors were 
appointed for the p\irpose. It is generally ad- 
mit/ted that in many cases the inquisitors, wlio 
claimed no jurisdiction over the natives them¬ 
selves, as long a.s they were unha]>tized, proved to 
be true friends to the unfortunate aborigines and 
stood bet,ween them juid the brutal oppression of 
their eon<|ucrors. 

Litkratckk.-- i. .S7'A/.V,—The Huhjoc.t has been iiiohI fully 
dealt with in modern times hy H. C. Lea, Hist, of tfir lai/itifri- 
lion in Spain, 4 voIh., New York, 190tl-07, The Inquisition tn 
the Spanish Dependencies, do. IDOS, and The Moriscos a/ Spain, 
Conversion nytd Expulsion, do. 1901 ; P. M. Baumgarten, Die 
Werke von Henry ('harles Lea, Miinster, 190.H, eriticizos liCii’K 
bias and iimeeurafie.s, hut without <>ivinjf suecial proinirn'n<u- to 
these voluim's. In [ioletin dc la Ileal Acaaemia de la Historia, 
Madrid, Fidel Fita bus published a liirfjfe number of docJimi'nts 
connected with the Inquisition, notably in vols, v., vi., ix., xv., 
xvi., xxiii., etc. For the hi.slory of Urotestanlism the best work 
is E. Schafer, Reiirdqe znr Gesch. des spanise.hen ProteKtantis- 
mus urui der Impiisition, 3 vola., OiitorBloh, 1902. AmouK older 
books may be mentioned: L. a Paramo, De Oriijine et Pro- 
prrssu O/L S. Impiis., Madrid, 1M).S; P. a Limborch, Hist. 
Inqnisilionis, Amsterdam, 1092, Eng. tr., London, 1731 ; J. A. 
Llorente, Hist. Critica de la Imjaisicion dx Espana, M) \o\»., 
Madrid, 1S22, iil)ri(lgcd En^. t r., Hist, of the fnqinsition of 
Spain, l,otidoti. 1S20. Clf. also: J. Amador de los Rios, IfisL 
ds los .Judins de Espnila y Portugal, 8 vots., Madrid, 1870; 
J. Orti y L.'ii a, Lo /nguisicion, ilo. 1.S77 ; F. J. Garcia 
Rodrigo, lli.'it. nrrdndera dr. la. Inquisicion, 3 vols., do. 1870- 
77; P. Boronat y Barradina, Los Moriscos Espaholes y su 
Expulsion, 2 vols., Valeiieia, 19(11; R. Sabatini, Torquemada 
and the Spmiish 1 nquisdion, London, 1013 ; H. Grisar, in 
ZKTln, [IS791 r.4s .'■,78 ; M. Menendez y Pelayo, Hist, de los 
Heterodoxijs EspaDolr.s, vo]h., Madrid, 1880-82 ; I. Melgares 
Marin, I'roeidiinientos de la 1 nqvisir.ion, 2 vols., do. 1880; 
J. L. Bahnez, El Drotrstnntismo coiujuirndo, do. 1846, most 
convonieut l,v cimsulted in tlie I'beiieb ;uul English translntions 
(Eng. tr., Protestantism and C,i{hollrity. ;i London, 1849); 

C. J. von Hefele, Life, of Card. Ximenez, Eng. tr., London, 
1860. 

ii. Ttalt ASD ElSKWfiKttK.—G. Buschbell, Reformation 
und Inquisition in Jtalutn, I’aderborn, 1910; L. von Pastor, 
Gesch. der Piipste, 0 vols., Freilnjrg, 18.sc>-i91(), esp. vols. v. and 
vl., Eng. tr., Hist, of the Popes from the. Close of the Middle 
Ages, 12 vols., London, 1891-1912; P. Tacchi Venturi, Storia 
de la Comp, di Gesu in Italia, vol. i., Milan, 1010; K. Benrath, 
art. ‘ Inquisition,’ in PHE^, and Gesch. der Reform, in Venedig, 
Halle, 1807 ; L. Amabile, II Santo Ojlcio della Inquisizione tn 


Napoli, 2 vols., Citta di (1.astello, 1892 ; P. Fr6dfericq, Corpus 
Dor.urnentorum Inquisitionis haeret. pravit. N eerlandicoe, 
6 vols.. Ghent and Tlie Hague, 1889-1903; J. J. I. von 
Dailijiger, Kleinere Schriftm, Stuttgart, 1890 ; J. T. Medina, 
La Primitiva Tnquisicion Americana, llt9S-1569, Santiago de 
Chile, 1014 (the same author, as mentioned in the text, has also 
(■.omjiiled a immber of other Inquisition monographs); A. 
Millares, Hist, de la Inquis. en las Jslas Cavarias, I^as 
l‘alma.s, 1874 ; L. de Alberti and B. W. Chapman, English 
Merchants and the. Spanish Juquisition in the Canaries (lioyal 
llistoriiuil Society), London, 1912. 

Herbert Thurston. 

OIL.— See Anointing. 

OJIBWA.—The Ojihwa (Ojibway, Chippewa) 
are an Algontpiian tribe scattered over a region 
extending 1(100 miles from east to west, and includ¬ 
ing both shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior, 
with the Turtle Mountains of N. J)akota approxi¬ 
mately marking their western limit. Naturally, 
the bond connecting groups spread over this im¬ 
mense area is linguistic and cultural rather than 
political ; and even culturally there has been an 
appreciable degree of local did'orentiation, so that 
it would be permissible to speak of several distinct 
tribal groups. The westernmost Ojibwa outposts, 
transcending the boundaries given above, viz. the 
Saulteaux and Bungi of S. Manitoba and Saskat¬ 
chewan, have in considerable measure assimilated 
features of Plains Indian {q.v.) life as opj»osed to 
the Woodland culture connected with their pristine 
habitat. The total number of the Ojibwa may be 
set at 35,000, of whom about 15,000 re.si(le in 
Canada. In the United State,s (Cen.su.s of 19J0) 
there were 20,214 Ojibwa, of whom, however, only 
34*5 ])er cent were full-bloods. 

Lingui.stically the Ojibwa are very elo.sely re¬ 
lated to the Ottawa and Pottawatomi, witli whom 
tlie groups south of Lake Sujierior formed a loose 
confederacy, wliilo tlio bands to the north have 
afliliabed and almost merged with the Cree. Hi.s- 
torically the S. (Ijibwa have played a more im¬ 
portant part than their northern kinsmen. Having 
.secured lirearms before the otlier tribes west of 
Lake Michigan, they waged sucees.sful wjirs against 
the Foxes and E. Sioux, driving the latter west¬ 
ward towards the Plains and forcing the Foxes to 
unite with the Sauk Indians. 

Ai»art from tlie eharacteristics due to contact 
with the Plains, the Ojihwa represent a typical 
form of the ‘Eastern Woodland culture’ of 
American ethnogiaj)hers. 

I. Material culture.—The Ojibwa were essenti¬ 
ally hunters, and in a minor way fishermen, but 
sou til of the. Stra,its of Mackinaw and Lake 
Superior they also cultivated the soil for maize, 
pumiikins, and beans, and gathered wild rice. 
'I'heir style of habitation varied locally and season¬ 
ally. '^IMie jirincipal types were (1) a rectangular 
loage covered with the bark of elm or cedar trees, 
the roof being oval or gabled ; and (2) a dome¬ 
shaped structure, used especially in cold weather, 
which was covered witii flag-reed mats or sheets of 
birch-bark. In addition there were conical lodges 
like those of the Plains and a long lean-to similar 
to the bark house, but lower, longer, and witn a 
double entrance. Clothing was made from the 
dressed skins of deer, moose, elk, and caribou. The 
men wore loose shirts, breech-clouts, loggings 
extending nearly to the hip, and nniccasins. The 
w'omen wore a bolted dress reaching below the 
knee and open at the neck and arms, or a skirt 
with a short loose jacket. They also had moccasins 
and leggings, but the latter barely readied up to 
the knee. Both sexes had skin robes with the nair 
left on. P’ire was made by twirling a stick in the 
socket of a block of wood with the aid of a bow, or 
W striking one piece of flint against another. 
Water transportation was mainly in birch-bark 
canoes, though south of the Straits of Mackinaw 
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dug-out oanoes were employed. Tn the winter 
toboggans were used, sometimes with dogs. 'I’lie ; 
bow and arrow toinied tlie jnineipal weapon, to , 
which was add<’d a war-club. I'here is tradi- i 
tional evidimee for the use of jtol.tery cooking 
vessels, but (he princijial arts were matting and 
weaving. Bags wovtm from c(nd made from the 
inner bark of bass or cedar and from wild hemp 
fibre were often decorated wit.li beautiful geo¬ 
metric di'signs. Un account of the ease witl) 
which vessels of all sorts could be fashioned of 
birch-bark, neither basketry nor wood-carving was 
w’ell develojH'd, tliough checkerwork baskets and 
waKHlen 8]*oons are found, h'or amusement the 
Ojibwa had a great variety of games, botli of chance 
and of an athletic character ; of the latter may be 
mentioned lacrosse, w'hicli has since been borrowed 
by tlie Whites. 

2. Social and political org-anization. — The 
Ojil)wa are di\ided into a large number of exi»ga- 
mous clans, or (in the nomemdature of Annwican 
elbnohtgists) gimtes, desc.ent being in the ]>aternal 
line. \Vbile transgressions of exogamy iii a number 
of otlu^r American tribes were disajijiroved ratluu’ 
than strictly i)unisliod, as, say, in Australia, there 
is evidence that the < )jibwa cixercised great<‘r rigour 
and jnini.shed ofl'cnders with death.‘ 'J'he kinship 
terminology, tliougli varying in nunor points in 
the sc'veral hands, conforms to the classilicatory 
type that, atuanding to W. H. B, liivers, ma,^y he 
expected in a tribe with e.vognnions suh<livislons, 
Tlie gent.es, of which t,here w'ere more than twtmty, 
bear animal names, some of the most important in 
numlairs and jirestige being the Crane, Catlisli, 
Bear, Marten, Wolf, and h<jon gentes. In the 
native traditions the original inimber is set at live, 
theeponymie ancestors lieing described as suddenly 
aiipearing from the depths of the ocean. Whife 
the term ‘totem’ is of Ojibwa origin and while 
totemie featur('s naturally occur, the jeligious 
elements of tol.emism do not seem to be tnlly 
(ieveloi>od. We. learn, c.f/., that members of the 
Bear gems resembled their ancestor in t heir jnignac- 
ity and bad temper, but w'e do not know whether 
the bear was tabu to the totemites or was the 
objeet of a distinctively totejniej cult. 'I’he totem- 
animal w\'iK, liowever, pictori/illy represented to 
indicate an individual gentile alUfiation.* There is 
some indication that, at one time the individual 
names were a.ssociated with the individual’s gams ; 
but in recent times the custom has been for the 
parents to select a sjionsor, avIio gives the child a 
name in no wa}' related to its gens, hut referring to 
his own personal uianitu (see below, p. 450").^ 

Tlie gentes were grouped together in a number 
of feeble jihratries of obscure function. Thus, wc 
learn that the Noka phratry was once composed of 
gentes named after jiarts of the bear’s body, and 
later of two divisions attiliated, respectively, with 
the common and the griz/ly bear. Tn several of 
the plira.tries one gens seems t(» have Ixam the 
predominant one. Whether all the jihratries, like 
tlu' gentes, bore animal names remains nmiecided ; 
and we are also left in doubt as to wdietber the 
pbratries Averc; exogamous. The only functions 
speedlicaily ascribed to them are of a jiolitical 
cliaracter: the Crane and Awause ‘were first in 
coumdl, and the brave and unflinching warriors of 
the JJear family defended them from t he inroads of 
their numerous and powerful enemies. ’ ■* Moreover, 

1 A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John 
Tanner, New York, 1H30, p. 313 ; W. H. Warren, ‘ Hist, of the 
Ojibways,’ Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, v. 
[St. Paul, 1886] 42. 

a Tanner, p. 176. . , . . 

8 William Jones, ‘Central Algonkin,’ Anntiat ArchatologiccU 
Report, 1006, Toronto, 1906, p. 136 f.; Peter Jones, Hist, of the 
Ojebway Indiana, London [1861J. p. 161. 

* Warren, p. 90. 
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to the Bear jihratry was eidru.sfed ( he guanliauship 
of the war-pipi' and wnr-elnb. 

'i’he jnilitical organization was loo.st* e\en in the 
early days. rhere was a general council of a<lnlr 
mah's with somewhat vague jtowers, which selected 
the <‘hiel, whose ollict? Avas nevt'iTlieless in a 
mea.suri* here<li(arv, since there Avas a tendency to 
clioose a elders son iuo\ ideii he gave any eA idcnce 
of ability. I'he incumlient oi this oiru'c like- 
Avise hail ratliei \ague functions, his inllnenec 
dciiending on his nersonal qualities rathcf than on 
his station. A cluef usually Imd an aiijutant, 
Avhoin he might re.qiiest to spi'ak for him and semi 
on errands.^ Dillcient bands had dist inet councils 
and duels; there Avas no eunfi'deraey unitine all 
the Ojibwa under a single cxceiit ive or b'eislat ive 
heail. Among the Ojibwa, llieic amis the ebar- 
aeterist ienlly Blains Imiian feat me of a soldier 
organization of trieil Avarviors avIio controlled the 
bn Halo-bunt ami also acted ns a j»oliee l»o(ly in 
camj). 

Among the 'rimisknmig Ojibwa of N. Ontario, 
and j)robal)ly other bands as well, ('aeli lamily bad 
a <listine(. hunting territory, w liii li must not. be 
trt!s|»iissed ujton liy otluu' families, otlenees being 
sometimes jultdsbed Avitli deatli ami mortt fre¬ 
quently by evil nuigitt iliretded against, the 
oHemler.’* 

3. Miscellaneous social customs.— Certain social 
u.sages must l>e referred to on aciaaint of their 
(dhnologitail imjiortanee. 'I'lie method of giving 
names has already been described. 'I'be Ojibwa 
had tlie reluctance shared by many trihes to 
metition (heir jxu’sonal mimeH, Mumgli they did 
not objetd. to otliers doing so in t heir nresenee. 
Husband and Avife never mentioned eaen other's 
name, nor diil a mother-in-law utter her son-in- 
laAv's name." Tlie latter eireumstaiie(.i deservi's 
mention, siiiee Ave are jtositively assurtal that the 
OjiliAva burked the familiar moflurr-in-law (abu.** 
As among the Dakota, tAvo young men freqne.ntly 
iidojited each other as sjieeial friends or comrades 
for life, in Avhich ca.se tlu'V exchanged gifts and 
thereafter ahvays shared their projierty if either 
Avas in Avant.'’ 

In so warlike a tribe feats of arms were, of 
course, highly estecmeil, and at fe.stivi* gatherings 
eairh Avarrior recounted his exjiloits, whiirh Avere 
also symbolically rejtresent.ed by feathers worn in 
the bea,(l, as among the Sioux. 'I’o boast, of deetis 
not actually jierfornied Avas to lo.se social jirestige 
in the tribe.® 

The mode of disjarsing of the dead ami relevant 
custonis may lie treated under this lurad, tbougli 
there is, of course, a religious aspect to these 
usage.s. The body Avas interred Avitb the belong¬ 
ings of the <lead, aiul over it Ava.s jilaeed a Avoodmi 
covering Avith a bole in the side, Avhere, the relatiAHis 
Jilaeed food and tobacco. Bietograpbie, drawings 
were sometimes traced on a board serving as a 
tomlistone, to indicate, e.g., the buried warrior’s 
gens and his martial deeds. A funeral feast 
occurred with singing and drumming to cheer uji 
the moiiniers, and an ollering of food and drink 
Avas made to the dead. \Vhen the eorjise Avas 
removed from the hidge for burial, it was never 
carried out of the doorway, but through a bole 
cut out in the bark in the lodge. 'I'he entire lodge 
Avas jmlled down and the lire extinguished, liy 
Avay of mourning the relatives blackened their 
faces with ehareoal, tied leather strijis round their 
wrists and ankles, cut oil' tlicir hair, and assumed 

1 J. O. Kohl, Kitchi-garni, London, 1860 , p. ICl f. 

2 F. G. Spock, ‘ Family Hunting TerriloricH and Social Life 
of various AlKonkian BandH of the Ot,l.ii\va Valley,’ Canada Geo¬ 
logical Survey Memoir, 70 [Ottawa, 1016]; Tanner, p. 91; Kohl, 

p. 421. 

8 Kohl, pp. 278-276; P. Jones, p. 161 f. 

4 Tanner, p. 146. 8 Kohl, p. 271. » Ib. p. 21. 
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the most unsightly clothing possible ; laceration 
was also practised by running knives and thorns 
through tlie flesli. ihiring the period of mourning, 
which lasted for a wliole year, daily offerings were 
made to tiie d(!ad by putting a portion of food into 
the lire, and during occasional visits to the grave 
feasts and olferings, including tobacco, wore made 
\n honour of tiic dejiarted spirit. Widows and 
bereaved })arents were wont to fashion a doll-like 
parcel of elollies rejuesenting the deceased and 
carry it about for the entire year on all their 
travels^ 

4. Religion.— (a) Maniiu concept. — The centre 
of Ujibwa religious life is occupied by the tmmitu 
concept, which corresponds fairly closely to the 
wahtrida of the Dakota and the orenda of the 
Iroquois. In th<i interpretation of William Jones,^ 
which, in view of liis Algonquian lineage, com¬ 
bined JIN it wa.s with anthropological training, is 
entit.led to syiecial con.sideration, 7nanitu{q.v.) is ‘a 
cosmic, mysterious property which is believed to 
be existing everywhere in nature,’ and with which 
the individual sought to enter into p(^rHonal rela¬ 
tion. In the trance induced by the rigorou.s fjrst 
to which he sulqecte.d himself, he might be 
‘ fortumite enough to expciricnee a mystic transport 
at the sight of something aninuito or inanimate,’ 
then that object would j)robahly become one of 
religious veneration to be supplicjited in the 
critical times of life. The essential point in thi.s 
interpretation is the abstract cliaraeter of the 
m.anita ; accortling to Jones, the various spirits or 
deities are such in so far jrs they are endowed with 
common mystic property, being differentiated by 
tlie vnrying degrees in wliicb they partiei]*ated in 
this o.sscnce. As for the individual reataion, the 
emphasis is placed 011 the peculiar and overwhelm¬ 
ing emotional thrill that invests an experience 
with tlie quality of the uncjirmily strange. Thus, 
we have the cjise of an Ojihwa who in a state of 
fatigue lay down facing a huge boulder. As he 
looked Jit it, it seemed to oscillat e, advance towards 
him, make ji how and then return to its former 
position. The Indian at oncui felt the greate.st 
veneration for the rock, regarded it as his tutelary 

f 'od, and never therejifter passisd by without 
eaving a tobacco offering.^ The rock did not 
become supernatural, according to the view ex¬ 
pounded, becnu.se of any spirit residing there or 
controlling it, hut sirnjjly because the psychological 
exjHiriences connected with it led the individual to 
associate it automaticsilly with the unindividualized 
concept of the mysterious, i.e, vianitn. 

Jones’s interpretation has been generally accepted 
by Ajiiericun ethnologists, with whose observations 
among otlier tribes it seems to harmonize admir¬ 
ably, hut was recently challenged by another field 
worker among the Ojihwa. According to P. 
Kadin,^ the ac(;epted view sufi'ers from Uie over- 
system jitizatioii of observers imbued with ('auca.sian 
uiLd-iphysics, and does not correctly repre.sent the 
attitude of the Indian mind. Manitu, lie insists, 
always refers ‘ to definite spirits, not nece.ssarily 
definite in shape.’ An arrow possesses specilic 
virtue beeau.se it is a transformed spirit or the 
seat of a spirit; a peculiar object receives offerings 
because it belongs to a spirit or is similarly pos¬ 
sessed by it, Mdoiln as an essence distinct from 
definite spirits, Kadin (;oiieludes, is ‘an abstraction 
created by inve.stigiifor.N.’ 

Iladin’s critique undoubtedly has the merit of 
crystallizing discussion of the subject, but it 

^ Kohl, pp. 106-112 ; P, Jones, pp. 98-101. 

8 P. 190, and 'The Alg-onkin Manitou,’ JAFL xviil. fl905]. 

* Kohl, p. 69. 

< ‘ An Intro<luctory Enquiry In the Study of Ojibw* Religion,’ 
Papers and. Records of the Ontario ifistorical Society^ xii. 
[1914] 1-11, ‘Religion of the N. American Indiana,’ JAFL 
xxvii. [1914] 344 IT. 


cannot be said to have shaken the older interpre¬ 
tation. The danger of over-systematization, of 
attributing to the Indian a philosophical belief in 
a definite force immanent in the cosmos, seems 
illusory, since Jones himself emphasizes the un¬ 
systematic character of the belief. Accounts of 
Indian visions fairly bristle with experiences of 
precisely the type cited above from Kohl’s work. 
Face Radin, there is not the slightest evidence 
that many of the.se rocks, trees, charms, etc., derive 
their sacred character from a spirit already exist¬ 
ing for the religious consciousness and subsequently 
as.sociated with these objects. Manitu remains, 
accordingly, the concept of a cosmic force, unana¬ 
lyzed, not nearly so delinite as corresponding con¬ 
cepts of our science and pliilosopliy, but comparable 
to llie vague folk-generalizations familiar to the 
student of language and denoting the objective 
basis of the specilicjilly religious emotions. 

( h) Visions. —The deliberate quest of supernatural 
power is one of the most wide-spread features of N. 
Amcricjui religious life, but among the Ojibwa it 
was characterized by a distinctive peculiarity—the 
extraonlinary extent to which the pro(!«;dure was 
regulated by the older members of the visionary’s 
family. At the age of [juberty or, as would appear 
from some authorities, rather before it, a hoy was 
onhued by hi.s parents, or iJieferahly his grand- 
jjaronts, to retire to a secluded spot, abstain from 
food and drink, and await a aujjernatural revela¬ 
tion. If, after several days’ al)Stention, he suc¬ 
cumbed to temptation, all his ell'orts went for 
naught and he was obliged to begin again, his 
actions being watched by his elders. Nor were 
his reactions to the mystic experience a purely 
individual affair ; he was warned to decline certain 
evil revelations vouchsjifed by malignant manitu 
powers that might lead to his destruction. Thus, 
one of Kadin’s informants had rejected the blessing 
of a chickadee in accordance with his grandmother’s 
injunctions and only accej)ted the subsequent reve¬ 
lation of a white loon, which ottered him long life 
and immunity from di.sease. In short, we are not 
dealing with a simple psycjhological experience or 
with that experience as moulded hy the tribal 
pattern for visions, which would operate autoiaati- 
I cally under any circumstances ; we. have in addition 
tlie far-reachirm conscious control of the situation 
by the individuality of the supervising elder, 
rracticallyevervthingispre-determined, something 
sharply defined is e.xpected by the pro.speetive 
visionary, and the interpretation of the vision is 
cast in a pre-existing mould. It is clear that in 
this way a virtual inheritance of shamanistic power 
is rentlered })Ossible since the elder prescribes the 
content of tlie vksion.^ 

Visions were not restricted to the time of 
puberty, though those seen then were of the 
greatest importance, and, as illustrated by the 
case of the swaying rock, were not confined to 
deliberate quests. Women were not barred from 
either mode of communication with the world of 
mystery. 

The vision secured hy an individual was likely 
to .shape the future course of his life : the promise 
that he was to become a famous hunter would 
make him specialize in that direction, the sight of 
some object held in reverence by the members of 
the Mide' society might lead the visionary to seek 
admission, and so forth. 

(c) Mythology .—While the number of manitu 
beings was indefinite, embracing at least potentially 
the entire animate and inanimate universe, there 
were among them not a few clearly individualized 
and localized deities, some of them doubtless of 
signiticance only in the theoretical speculations of 

1 Kohl, pp. 238-242; BadlD, 'An Introductory Enquiry,' 
p. Iff. 
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the shamans, while others played a dominant part 
in the everyday life of the people. Of preat 
interest is the dualistic coneeption of a Oreat 
Spirit or Master of Life, Kitchi-Manitu, opposed 
to an evil divinity, Matchi-Manitu, that controls 
all the bad spirits. That missionary influences 
have affected tliis belief is the impression of both 
W. Jones and Radin. On the other hand, it is by 
no means certain that the conception was created 
by Christian doctrine, which may merely have had 
the effect of emphasizing the ethi(;al inotivo in¬ 
volved. It is important to note that, while Kitchi- 
Manitu is continually referred to in the sacred 
festivals, he corres])onds otherwise to Andrew 
Lang’s notion of an otiose high god, being com¬ 
pletely overshadowed in practic^al life by the lesser 
manitus and in mythological folklore by Nenebojo 
(known among the several local groups and in the 
orthography of different W'riters as Manabuco, 
Minabojo, MenaVioju, etc.), 

Nenebojo, who im]>ressed some observers as an 
intermediary between the higher deities and man¬ 
kind, as a sort of Prometheus or Hercules, seems, 
in fact, the supreme figure of Ojibwa mythology. 
Great social and ceremonial institutions were 
traced to him as their founder, and even such 
material j)OSsession8 as the canoe were derive<l 
from his inventive genius.’ He was miraculously 
concjeived through a girl’s facing w-est contrary to 
her mother’s wainings, and thus falling a prey to 
the west wind. He spent his boyhood with his 
grandmother, thiui began to travel through the 
country, meeting with innumerable adventures in 
the course of his joua-ncyings. In many of these 
Nenebojo ligures as an unscrupulous trickster, 
who stops at nothing to attain bis on<ls. 

Thus, when in need of food he offers to te.aoh the ducks 
a new dance during whicli they are to close their eyes ; when 
they unsuspectinjjly obey his instructions, he wriiiffs their 
nocks, one after another. 

Frequently, as in tlie story cited, he is not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of his (mniiiug, hut is 
beaten at his own game by some being of superiof 
shrewdness. Tins disharmony between the heroic 
features revealed in some of the myths and the 
dastardly and deceitfval character that appears in 
others is not a distinctively Ojibwa problem, but 

} )resents itself in many of the N, American inytho- 
ogies. 

One of the most important tales deals with his exploits 
against the water-spirits, who had slain liis brother (nepliew or 
grandson in other versions), a fox or wolf, which subsi quently 
comes to preside over tlio spirits of the deceased. Lying in 
ambush, Nenel)ojo succeeds in badly wounding one of the 
enemies’ cViiefs, then flays an old woman, puts on her skin, and 
retends to doctor the patient, whom, of course, he fbistroys. 
he other water-spirits cause a general deluge, uhich threatens 
to overwhelm him though he flees to the highest summits. He 
constructs a raft, however, and not only saves himself and all 
the animals that he meets, but re-creates the world from a little 
earth brought up by the musk-rat, which he ordered to dive 
for some.s 

Of the other manitus the Thunder is of consi<ler- 
able importance, being the patron of one class of 
shamans, the jessnkid (see below). Four great 
deities are believed to occupy, res})ectively, the 
four corners of the earth. Finally, mention must 
he made of the Windigo, a term extended in recent 
times to human cannibals, but primarily designating 
a race of gigantic ogres who fed on human flesh. 

The Ojibwa conception of a future life is devoid 
of the notion of reward or punishment for earthly 
activities, and centres largely in the picturing of 
serious dangers that menace the soul on its way to 
the 82 )iril land, which lies in the west. 

The souls are obliged to travel along a path in the centre of 
which they are tempted by an enormous strawberry, to eat of 


1 Kohl, p. 34 ; W. Jones, ‘Central Algonkin,’ p. 146. 

8 II. R. Schoolcraft, 7’A<* Ifj/fA o/ lliawatha, Philadelphia, 
1866, pp. 13-61, AUjic Researches, New York, 1839, i. 134-174; 
Radin, Some Myths and Tales of the Ojibwa of South-eastern 
Ontario, Ottawa, 1914, pp. l-”3 ; Kohl, pp 886-394 


whichlnvolves instant destruction. After proceeding for several 
days they encounter a broad river, only partly spanned Iia 
what appears to be a vibrating log, which bars Llie way. In 
reality it is a snake, and the wanderers are obliged to leap 
across the gap on to its head. If they Jump short or fall from 
the bridge into tlie water, H)ey are transformed into toads or 
Ashes; hence the special grief over the death of little children, 
who are deemed unable to make the diAlciilt crossing unless 
escorted by an older friend or relative. 

The goal of the souls is familiar from the accounts 
of seers and of those who have died aud come to 
life again, the spirits deeming that their time had 
not yet come and accordingly sending thtdti hack 
to earth again. In the land of spirits every one is 
hajipy ; there is no strife, labour, or hunting, but 
a continual round of j)leasure with drumming, 
singing, and feasting.’ 

((/) Shamanism and magir.. —During the puberty 
fast tlu! Thunder occasionally bl(;.sses an imlividual 
with the gift of pro})lu*cy and certain other suiier- 
natural powers. Such nersous are known as 
jc.ssakids (trlsa'klwin), and are quite unorganized, 
each practising his j)rofession in<bq)endcully of the 
others. jessnkid foretells the succe^.s or mis¬ 

fortune of hunters and warriors, jucdicLs the 
recovery or death of a patient, annonnees where 
game can he found, wliether distant friends are 
yet living, and the like. Those i>roj)hecie 8 are 
<lelivered from witliin a roolless, cylindrical, 

< himney-like structure covered with bark or robes. 
When the jessakid had seated himself inside the 
structure, it began to SAvay violently from side to 
side, and strange voices, interpreted us those of 
the manitus, became audible U) tin; crowd without. 
In a(lditi<m to the 'riiunder, the (ireat Turtle is 
mentioned as a hsuling .spirit in this jierforrnance. 
A Je.ssakid also exondzes demons and, more par¬ 
ticularly, sucks out pathogenic spirits from the 
patient^s bo<ly by means of tubular bones, swallows 
them, and ultimately vomits tluMn out.’'* 

Another ty])e of shaman is rejue.sented by the 
wnbano, who likewise hoeonm siieh as the result 
of a vision. They, also, art^ not organized into a 
society. A wnhano furnishes hunting and love 
medicines, but his distinctive 2 )owev consists in hia 
immunity from the effects of tire and heat, which 
is demonstrated in jiublic j)orformancoK. A shaman 
of this class will i)ick uj» red-hot stones aud coals, 
or plunge hia hand into a kettlo of boiling water 
ana extract the liead of the animal cooked.* The 
lust-mentioned feat is probably historically con- 
necteil with the Hot Dance of tlie Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Ankara, and part of the Hey oka 
cult of the Dakota. 

A third class of shamans corresponds more closely 
to the ordinary medicine-men. These are medical 
practitioners cognizant of the mysterious curative 
jiroperties of roots and herbs, administered after 
the chanting of sacred inc.autalions. According to 
W. Jones, they also practise the jessakid trick of 
sucking out malignant sjdrits by the aid of round, 
fllemler bones. ^ 

Magical practices are not by any means the 
exclusive jirerogative ofa favoured class of shamans. 
The laity avail themselve.s in part of the same 
principles, viz. those of symjiatlietie and imitative 
magic. Thus, when a man desires to bring grief 
ujum another, he makes a small image of the 
enemy and pierces its bead or lieart, causing an 
allliction of that part; if the desire i.s to kill, the 
effigy is buried or burned amidst magic spells. A 
corresponding device is employed to ensure success 
in the chase, the game animals being sketched on 

1 Kohl, pp. 214-220; P. Jones, pp. 102-104. 

• W. J. Hoffmann, ‘The Midi; wiwin or “Grand Medicine 
Society ’’ of the Ojibwa,’ 7 ItliKW [1891 J, pp. 1671., 215-256 ; W. 
Jones, * Central Alponkin,’ p, 145 ; Hclioolcraft, Historical and 
Statistical Information resjpecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United Stales, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1861-67, i. 888 ff. 

» Tanner, p. ; Hoffmann, p, 166 f. 

* Hoffmann p. 169; W. Jones, ' Centiwl Aliponkin,’ p. 146. 
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Vjirch-liark or farved in wood. 'I’lie incanL'itions 
a,MHO(;iat(‘.d wiLli t Ih s'‘ ritos lu'ar retonnion ])riina.iily 
to the niyal diaracier Nenchujo. 'J'liciy, 
as well as ilic .s<nics td' tdie Mide'wiwiu, were 
rei)resented [)iclo;j,raiiliically by realistic iin;iires 
drawn on liijcii-hai k ; tlie.se we.rt; innemonic in 
character, a .sin;.;le si^'-n often heljdn” to recall a 
jfron[» of ideas and the air of a son}:;.' Synijiathetie 
inaeic is also used to induce love on the jiart of a 
tudovoil woman ; the nia;^deian in such a case nse.s 
carved eni;;i(;.s of himself and his beloved, with 
mysterious powders in hap,s fastened with a lock 
of hair. Hy piercine the heart with a needle 
dipped into the severa.l powdiu's, various re.sults 
may he eiliM-tod, such as the relenting of the woman 
to the (extent of ])inine; for her admirer or her 
punishment, for sjmrninf.^ his oilers. 

VVliih'. the: shamanistie jierformanees hitherto 
treatetl are mani1(‘siations of individual power or 
knowledge, the Midii'wiwin wa.s a s(‘cret. .society, 
composed of both men and 'women. Mafjcieal prac¬ 
tices of the tyj'c (h'serihed above were by no means 
dissociated fiom this orcaniztition, but its special 
function was concerned 'wdth life after d(.!ath. 
Since, according' to Ojibwa eschat.olojji^y, the .souks 
of the de<•eased encounter various (lancers, the 
object of tlic Midc/wiwin is to overcome these 
obst.achis by tin; use of formula* known exidusively 
to th(^ members. Initiation follows only after a 
lon^f p(U'i<td of instrmd.ion, and the fees re(iuired 
are viuy (;on.siderable. Amon^f some of the (.ijibxva 
there are no fewer than four de;.treeH of initiation, 
and from ot.liei' {^ooups as many as eijtlit are re¬ 
ported. I'oi'emost arnon^f the rit.es of initiat ion is 
the ‘shootin^j: ceremony,’ in which the leadi^r 
jioints a medicine-ba” at the novice, who falls 
jirone upon the ;^o()und, rendered urumnscious by a 
maj;ic sludl that, is belicviul to have eiiterisl him. 
When restor(*d t,o life, In? shows liis newiy-ae(purcd 
powers as a member by similarly shootin;^ t hose of 
older standing in the society. Admission is sought 


either because of a vision suggesting it to the 
candidate or in order tliat be may replace an 
individual who died during the time oi preparation. 
As itadin points out, the essential secret knowledge 
is imparted by the novi(;e’s individual preceptor 
during the preparatory period ; it is then that he 
reecivcH instruct ion in the specilic teachings of the 
j Mide'wiwiu and learns to interpret tlie symbolic 
i hireli-bark records. Wdiile the Mide'wiwiu is uii- 
j douhlcdly a dchnife organization, the individual 
j element is thus nevertheless of great signiticance 
1 from the siil»j(H;t ive point of view.^ From the 
j point of view of the ti ihe at large the Mide'wiwiu 
1 ]>erforinanees constitute the oiUi oeiemony of over- 
sliadoxving importance, eomi>ii.rable to the Sun- 
danc^e of the 1 Mains. MMie memhership was numer¬ 
ous, while the unassociated shamans of the other 
groujis never coini)ri.scd more than a few isolated 
individuals. 

(c) Various religious jji'acfir.es .—A numhm- of 
religious practices, while less impressive than the 
rites of the Mid^'wiwin and the shamani.stic. per- 
formaiiees already described, are nevertheless of 
great importance in tiie daily life of the peojile. 
In this connexion may he mentioned the constant 
oll'ering of tobacco to all sorts of objects viewed 
with I'idigious veneration and .sacrilice of dogs at 
religious festivals,’-^ Like the majority of the 
N, Anuiriean Indians, the Ojibwa indulged in 
sweat batiis, not from purely hygienic motives, 
hut as a religious rite accompanied with sacrecl 
songs.® 

Among the W. Ojibwa the Sun-dance of the 
IMains Indians, though an intrusive feature, was 
prominent. They also had a Windigokan, or 
(rannihal cult, sliared witli the Assinihoin and 
Cri'e, in wliich masked clowns performed ludicrous 
rites, expressing tlie opposite of their intended 
meaning, and exorcized disease-causing demons.^ 
LiTKaATPRB.—This is cited in the footnotes. 

K. il. Lowie, 
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Psychological (F. 1), Starbuck), p. 458. 
Introductory and Primitive (I*. llAMii.TON- 
(iRlKItsoN ), p. 4G2. 

American (k. tl. (Jray), p. 465. 

Chinese (U. F. Johnston), p. 466. 

Greek (\V. J. Wooohou.sk), p. 469. 

Hebrew and Jewish (Morris do.sKi*H), p. '171. 

OLD AGE (Lsychological).—Tf we should follow 
the custom of dividing life into the traditional 
seven ag(^s, as is not iiifrc(]uently done, the period 
of old age would cover (he last two ages—eiderii- 
ness, from about 55 or 60 to about 70 years, and 
senescence, which moves progressively from 70 
towards ‘second childhood and mere oblivion’ 
(K. C. Sanford, ‘ Mental ( Irowth and Decay,’ AJPs 
xiii. [lOOiiJ 4-26-449). Loth ages are alike in mark¬ 
ing a decline from the physical vigour and mental 
acumen wliich characterize the middle years of life. 
The essent ial underlying condition of the transition 
to the state of age has usually been supposed to 
be the decline and, later, the termination of the 
reproductive funet.ions. This notion harmonizes 
many of the i>henomena of age, including the fact 
that its inee[)t ion among w'oinen is from hve to ten 
ears earlier than among men. It has been much 
iscredited, liowe.ver, by recent researches. 

I. Symptoms. — In enumerating the marks of 
approaching age it is of the utmost importance 
to distingui.sh between the fundamental and ac- 

1 Kohl, J). 281; Tanner, pp. 174, 189 f., 341, 351, 86S; W. 
Jones, ‘ Central Alf^onkin,’ p. 144. 
a Kohl, pp. 896-397. 


AGE. 

Hindu.--See Abandonment and Exposure 
(Hindu). 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 473. 

Japanese (M. llEVON), p. 474. 

Roman (A. SoUTKR), p. 475. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 478. 
Teutonic (B. S. Fhillpotts), p. 480. 

eidental, and between the normal and pathological. 
It has Ixicn altogether too eommon in the discus¬ 
sions of this jieriod to hit ujion the su])erlicial 
changes that easily strike the attention, and to 
overlook the deeper-lying events. Among the 
marks that indicate the normal ajtpi'oaeh of sen- 
e.scence are : transfer of interest away from things 
of sen.se to those of deeper human concern ; moving 
past the technique of science to its higher mean¬ 
ings (Socrates’ confession in Plato, Pheedo) ; seeing 
things in j'erspective (Tennyson, in Loclcsley Hull, 
Sixty Years After) ; lack of originality in discover¬ 
ing new interests, but greater enthusiasm for old 
ones—even old aversions and pessimisms (Schopen¬ 
hauer) ; freedom from the stress of passion, and 
the transfer of energy to higher loves (Tolstoi, 
Augustine); fixity of habit of thought, giving, 

1 Hoffmann, pp. 149-300 ; Kohl, pp. 41-62 ; W. Jones, ‘Central 
Alvonkin,’p. 14(i; Radin, ‘The Kitnal and Sig’niflcance of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance,’ JASL xxiv. [1911] 149-208; 
Frances llenHiuore, ‘ Chippewa Music,’ J5uW, jSjS [1910], 
p. ISff. 

a Kohl, pp. 88, 60. 8 /6. p. 288. 

* A. Skinner, Politioal Organization, Cults, and CersmoniM 
of ths Plains-Ojibway and Plaina-Cree Indians, New York, 
19i», pp. 600-611, ‘The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway,’ 
American Anthropologist, xvl. [1914] 314-318. 
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within a certain range, poise and stability of judg¬ 
ment (Darwin, Huxley, Kant). 

Age suHors losses, even among the normal, that 
are irrevocable. The senses are less delicate. 
Memory for details is gone past recovery. The 
bent form, the slirivelled bulk, the halting step, ; 
the tremulous hand, the falling teeth, the wrinkled ! 
skin, the wliitened hair, and the corresponding 
internal changes, even within the central nervous , 
system, with its disrvijited nuclei, its jngnituiled 
and shrunken tissues, and its denleted cellular 
substance — all these are uniuistakahle signs of 
physical degeneration, which increases until at 
last the organism must pay its full debt to nature. 

Are tho.se the marks merely of piogressive de¬ 
generation of the entire personality? Are they 
the characteri.sti(;.s of age, or its rieces.sary accident ? 
Are the relatively fcM’ instances of men and women 
who appear to grow in grace, wisdom, and power 
to tlie very end of life merely the exceptions to the 
rule of senescent decline? Or do they represent 
the norm ? In ord(;r to escape a hasty judgment, 
it is well to ke('p in mind tlie law of inogressive 
variation, among individuals of the same species 
or gonns, along witli increasing years. During 
fmtal life aiid early infancy individual.s are much 
alike. Hcredily and selection have busied them¬ 
selves cutting oil' the variants and fixing stable 
lines of iidierit-ance. From babyhood on through 
life there is, however, an ever-increasing departure 
from the central higliway of devtdopment. In 
other words, the average deviation in the species 
from the norm increases more and more, until at 
last there ate relatively few persons who are true 
to type. Tl)eir sparseness is no neces.sary sign of 
eccentricity. 

2. The origin of senescence.—A positive an.swer 
to tlie (luestions raised can be aimroached by rais¬ 
ing aiiotber—^Vhy did old age ami death come into 
the world? Among many of the lower kimls such 
a fate is not alu ays neces.sary. Single cclled organ¬ 
isms that pro]»agale themselves by ctdl-division 
enjoy, bjirring fatalities, a sort of t,err(!strial im¬ 
mortality. When one organism sjdits, in ortler to 
pass on into two others (to the extent that they 
are ‘ others’), it cannot be said to die, altliough in 
a sense the original structure (lisai>pears, for ‘ there 
is notliing left to bury.’ 

Living forms soon discovered the utility of union 
ami eo-o[)oration. They colonized. The result was 
an organism. This arose through division of labour 
among the variou.s cells, and the con.se<iuent spccial- 
izjition of strucAuve and function. Some of tlie 
cells wore out faster than others, while ru.-iny ol 
them, as always hapiiens in a demo»:raey, built 
themselves u[» at the expense of their fellows. 
The colony was soon full of discord. It was, 
furthermore, a charnel-house of worn-out units. 
It had to clean house and start afre.sh. As a 
colony, it broke u]i. The organism died. Our 
first r(!8ult is that ‘death was the price paid for a 
body’(P. Oeddes and J. A. Thomson, Emluiion, 
London, 11)11, p. 88). The debt is paid in in.stal- 
ments; and the jicriod of old age is the time 
allowed for the settlement of all arrears. 

Old age may, however, he interpreted in terms 
of life as truly as in terms of death. Nature a.s a 
whole seems to beliave like an organism, and to 
have a passion for continuance and progress. She 
is full of resources. She is a shrewd bargainer. 
She pawned individual deatlilessness for a body, 
but the body was only a means to an end—that of 
higher biological efliciency. By ‘Bcrapjiing’ the 
worn-out organi.srn frequently, and starting afresh, 
there is no sacrifice, if only the successes and ac¬ 
quirements of each generation can be conserved in 
every succeeding one. This was provided for by 
the fact of heredity, both ‘blood’ and ‘social.’ 


Indeed there is a total gain, since each fresh in 
dividual, like Nature her.self, having the ol)st\ssi.»n 
for progress, can juotit by its own experiom e, dis 
cover new adjustments, and thus add a little to its 
own original capital. This excdiange of individual 
terrestrial immortality for biological conservation 
and improvement surely, at tlie very heart ol 
racial progress. So clear is its truth that an agoing 
jierson, if only he thinks in terms of life as a whole, 
might, as his end draws near, cheerfully ‘lay him 
doAvn with a will,’ knowing that his deiui.se is 
cart of a jilau of liiglier fullilment. He could at 
lea.st accept gracefully that whicli Nature bestows 
graciously. 

Nature’s problem lias always been, and is, at 
death to discover ways of saving, from the rubbish 
of the ohl organi.sin, the elements lt»r the rebuilding 
of a new one, and a better than the t>ld. !She has 
found no fewer than live ways of sloughing off old 
bodies and reconstructing along better linc.s. All 
five methods centre in the fact of reproduction. 
They stand for a series of movements biologically 
in two directions, one of which is progressively 
fatal to the cosmic indiviflual, while the oilier is 
j>rogTe.s8ively beiielieial to the race, seemingly at the 
expen.se of tlie individual. On the one liaiul, they 
have ])lanted the fa<A of old age and death so deep 
within the laws of life that among liigher kinds it 
is inviolable and irrevocable ; on the other hand, 
they are but live discoveries of ways, not only of 
]Udgress, butjof the liberation of intellectual and 
spiritual values. 'I'he first metluxl is that of ‘re¬ 
generation,’ involving dediflereiitiation and re¬ 
juvenescence. By this nu!ans of reproduction 
almo.st any fragment of Hie original organism 
an reju'oil'uce its kind, as M'hen a ‘cutting’ fi'om 
a rose-stem or gras.s-root, or a fragment of an 
'arth-worm or planarium, is sufficient for the re¬ 
generation of a new adult structure true to type. 
I'lie various cells or cell-grou]).s in the organism 
somehow, strangidy, completely rellect within 
themselves its ent ire composite life (according to 
Weisniann and his school, the fragments contain 
original, changeless germ-plasm, out of which the 
new organism <ieveloj>s). The sequent or fragment 
goes through a proce-ss of redmqion or sinipliliira- 
tion or dediflereiitiation, along witli increased 
metaholism, and rediscovers tlio road leading to a 
repetition of the libi-cycle. The jirocess of de- 
ditrerentiation, whicli is an acit of ageing, is an 
anticinatorystcjitowarclsarejuvenescence. Among 
these kinds senescence is a utility—tliat of ‘ scrap- 
jiiiig’ and renewal—though not a necessity. It is 
a fuiuition of nietaboli.sm. If the relation between 
nutrition and ic.jiaii, on Hie one hand, and waste 
and decay, on the other, can be kept constant, the 
Hge-cycle can he eliminated, and terrestrial im¬ 
mortality is attained, t). M. Child has keptjn^an- 
aria. vdata, who.se lifc-cyclc, W'ith abundant feed¬ 
ing, is three or four weeks, in a state of perpetual 
youth, hy giving them a quantity of food just 
suflicient to prevent reduction, and not sufficient 
to jicrmit growth (f^hild, Seuc.sr.ence and Itejuven- 
cscen^ic^ Chicago, 1915, p. 1(57 f.). At the end of 
three years the animals showed all the signs of 
health and youth, and none of the marks of ago. 

Three other methods of reproduction, whiidi pro¬ 
gressively emphasize the life cycle, are ‘ budding,’ 

‘sporiahition,^ and ‘parthenogenesis’ (y.t?.), the 
first two being aaexuEil, and the other standing at 
the parting of the ways between the several lower 
tyjies of perjietnation of the species and the highest 
mode, tlie sexual. 

Many of the lower species have employed the 
sexual mode of reproduction on occasion, as when 
the aphis multiplies its numbers all the summer 
long uy parthenogenesis, and then, in autumn, 
leaps tlie winter hy the aid of sex. But now at 
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last have come the Hj)ecie 8 that have burned ai 
bridges boliind them, and have depended solelj 
upon the one biologically successful method of re 
production. Uj) to the time of implicit dependence 
upon sexual reproduction Mature wa.s more con¬ 
cerned with the amount of life in the world than 
with its quality. Henceforth she prized quality 
even at the <!xpcrjse of amount. 

'riicre hav<! been many gains from depending ex 
clusively at last upon the accident of sexual repro- 
diK^tion. Important among them is the increased 
variation among ollsjiring that has resulted fron: 
the crossing of strains through mating, and con.se 
quently tin; enrichment of the individual, and also 
indelinitely greater adaptation from generation to 
generation. Jiiit the supreme advantage has ari.sen 
through the cornjjlete establishment of the life- 
cycle ending in old ago and death. Out of this 
single biological fact have radiated innumerable 
resultants, most of them representing the lines of 
liberation of essentially all the higher mental and 
spiritual values that make juan that whiidi ho dis¬ 
tinctively is. Among the gains, in addition l,o the 
priceless one of starting each generation w’ith a 
clean slate and also with the rehiujd and corrected 
wisdom of the race as its dowry, are the following : 
the care of offspring, resulting in the sjurit of 
kindliness ; warm-bloodednoss and increa.sc<l meta¬ 
bolism, with corresponding mental alacrity ami 
acumen ; heljdc^ss babyhood and lengthened infancy, 
demanding even greater love, wisdom, and purpose ; 
colonization, in tlui family and larger groups, and 
the full birth of sympathy, co-operation, and other 
social virtues ; the habit of adjustment, the habit 
of learning, the habit of growth, which contain the 
secret of jirogress and development. JProgressively, 
among all kinds above the juotozoa, terrestrial im¬ 
mortality has been sacrilicted for sympathy, intel- 
ligenc<n and apjireciation. 

Old age, as tlie termination of the j>hy8iological 
cycle, has gained psychologically in many ways : 
enrichment to itself, through giving its wisdom 
ba<dc to tlie rising generation ; greatm' eagerness 
to make the most of life while it lasts; in facing 
the fact of change and dissolution the more careful 
re-evaluation of all values in the quest of the 
changehtss; the intensification of values, as the 
indiviilual is cauglit between life and death, be¬ 
tween love and sorrow. Other menfal compensa¬ 
tions centre in the fact of senile rejuvenescence, 
and will he described below, 

3 . Causes of old age. —It has ever been one of 
the lively jiroblems ot physiology to determine the 
direct contributing factors involved in bodily de¬ 
cline. None of the theories seems as yet altogctluu' 
satisfactory. Most of them are but statenient-s in 
other M'ords of the fact of senility, or of tlie accom¬ 
panying conditions of old age, rather than of 
underlying causes. 

It is due to tlie wearing; out of the ori^auisin (Lotze, Micro- 
cosmv», Kng. tr., Edinhurph, 18»7, i. fiU-G'i); to a ‘vital 
ferment’ in the orjfiinifim (O. IJiitsohli, ‘Oedanken uher 
Leben uiul Tod,’ Zuoloy. Anzei(ji'r, xv. ; to a ))ro- 

ffreasivo decrease in the metabolism of the body (A. Biibler, 
'Alt(*r uikI Tod,’ Binlmj. Cenlralldatt, xiv. [1904]); to ‘preater 
Btid)ility of (die organism aloiip with decreased dynamic activity ’ 
(Child, p. 4r)9); to the incaiiacity of cells to reproduce for ro- 
placeiuont of worn-out tissues (A. Weismann, tfber Leben und 
Tod, Jona, 18H4, }>a9 Keimplasma, do. to increased cell- 

differentiation at (he expense of recuperation (U. S. Jcnninns, 
Popular Science Monthly, Ixxx. [1912] 1)03 f.); to the increase 
and differentiation of the cytoplasm of cells at the expense of 
nmdear suhstance (C. S. Minot, The Problem of Age, Growth, 
and Death, New York, 1908). There is a bewildcrinp array of 
other ‘causes,’ entanplmp themselves with bioloffioal repro- 
duction, chemical inhibitors, colloidal substrata, and auto- 
oatalyzers. 

Whatever be the more intimate processes in- i 
volved, it seems clear that senescence is accompanied 
by a break-down of the physiological mechanism j 
at some vital spot. Tt is well known that the ! 


brain substance is intimately concerned in the pro¬ 
cess (H. II. Donaldson, The Growth of the Brain^ 
New York, 1909, ch. xvii. ; M. Muhlmann, ‘Bei- 
triige zur Frage nach der Ursache des Todes,’ Arch, 
fur Path. (Virchow), cxv. [1914j) and that it suflers 
a disappearance of nuclei and a depletion of cyto¬ 
plasmic substance. 

One of the most highly popularized notions is 
that of K. Metchnikotf {The Mature of Man, Eng. 
tr,, London, 1903, 'The Prolongation of Life, Eng. 
tr., do. 1907). Senility is due, according to 
Metchnikoir, to the auto-mtoxication of the organ¬ 
ism througli fioisoning from the bacterim cultured 
chiefly (for man) in the superfluous sack, the large 
intestine. As a result of the poisoning, the phago¬ 
cytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, are diverted 
from their normal function of protection against 
(he invasion of harmful bacterhe, and themselves 
attack the tissues of muscles, bones, arteries, and 
brain, bringing about their linal destruction. The 
theory has found small acci;ptance so far among 
biologists. Old age is clearly an older fact 
biologically than Metchnikoll’ treats under that 
caption. 

Ferhaps the most intimate and minutely critical 
study of the problem to date is that of C. M. Child. 
He shows that senescence is relatively independent 
of sexual reproduction, and that both are organi- 
(rally bound up as utilities within the biologieal 
processes, whkm move rhythmically through a neat 
balancing of the proi'esses of expenditure and re¬ 
cuperation, of dirt'erentiatioTi and dedifl’erentiation, 
of jirogression and regression, combined with an 
act of rejuvenescence. 

* Death iH the inevitalile end of the process of senesceuce 
hen refjroHsion and rejuveiiPHoonoe do not occur’ (p. 461). 

4. Inteipretation of the state of age.— As seen 
ami felt from within, what meanings and values 
really characterize the last years of life? The 
answers are varied in the extreme. In boldest 
outline it will be snfiicieiit to mention three types 
of attitude, the first two more or less fatalistic, 
the third genial, perhaps idealistic. 

{a) Degeneration. —'rhe marks of senescence are 
physiological disintegration and mental decline. 
This eomaqition draws largely from the two sources 
of jdiysiology and pathology. It is true in the 
majority of instances of senility. The various 
l)owcrs or functions do not age equally rapidly 
among themselves (Minot, p. 249), nor are any two 
ptrrsons alike in the date, rate, or order of weaken- 
ng. There is, accordingly, a vast variety of 
spiritual attitudes of senescents towards the ap- 
[iroaching state of age. 

Classic instances are : graceful acceptance of the result by 
Cicero in de Senectute ; the superior disregard of death by 
Epicurus ; the Stoic acceptance of the order of Nature by Marcus 
Aurelius ; the pathetic disillusiormient about the vanity of all 
things by the writer of I'lccIcsiaHtcs; the warm sunset after¬ 
glow in Over the Tencupn (1K90) of Oliver Wendc‘11 Holmes ; the 
ik pessimism of C. H. E. von Hartmann, whose soul finds 
solution in a ‘philosophy of the unconscious' (/VtiZosopAy of 
'he Unconscious, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1884); and the sombre 
passion of the tragi<;aily musical dirge of Matthew Arnold, who 
finds at the close of the act of ‘ growing old’ ‘a hollow ghost,' 

‘ immured in the hot prison of the present,' adding ‘ month to 
month with weary pain ' {Groxving Old). 

Unless there is found some new centre around 
which later life reconstructs itself, or some old love 
>r present enthusiasm or new hope that springs up, 
lie usual outcome of senescence is a total decline 
.)f body and mind. On the pathology of senility 
.here has grown up an extended literature (see 
OPhP, s.v. ‘Senescence’; also J. Notzli, tjber 
Dementia Senilis, Zurich, 1895). 

{b) Meversion, or retrogression, leading to a 
second childhood.^ —This theory is a relinement 
f the preceding through discovering a law which 
^eeks to determine the nature of senescent decline, 
some of its stages, and its final quality. The law 
' that the procedure from the period of highest 
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E ower, efficiency, and insif^ht of the forties and 
fties is the exact reversal, step by sten, of 1 
processes of uphuildinj^ from childhood to tiio heif,.-^ 
of attainment. A convenient comparison, thon^j^h 
sometliing more than a mere analog;Vb since it 
suggests a fundamental law of develojanont, is that 
of the growth of a fruit-bearing tree. It first 
shows a stalk or trunk, then branches and leaves ; 
soon it luairs blossoms without fruit, then fruit, 
and finalJ^^ a rising curve of quantity of fruit. 
Tlie fruitage then begins to decline; then come 
blossoms without fruit, leaves without blossoms, 
leafless twigs, twigless branches, and at last only 
a trunk, which stands as a relic of a departed glory 
and a symbol of a completed cycle. 

There is inucli in the j)8ychology and the patlio- 
logy of old age to fortify this law. T. Ribt>t has 
shown that in the diseases of the will ‘dissolution 
alw^ays follow's the inverse order of evolution,’ and 
that ‘ the complex manifestations of w’ill disap])ear 
before the simjder ones, and the more simple ones 
before automatic activity’ {The Diseases of the 
Will, Kng. tr., Chicago, 1890, p. 114). He has 
demonstrated a similar law in maladies of memory 
(Les Maladies de la. intinoire, F’aris, 1881, p. 11911’.), 
It is a matter of common observation that very old 
oeople enjoy most the reminiscences of very early 
ife, and tJiat tlieir memories of cliildluKid are ex¬ 
tremely vivid. It is more than a figure of speech 
that designates extreme old age as a ‘second child¬ 
hood.’ 

In BO far as this law of reversion is tr\re, it is 
clear that the quality of mentality of extreme age, 
and of its pathologies, will be debirmined l)y Cie 
release of those instincts and impulses tliat are 
biologically old, and by those tastes and a]>titudea 
peculiar to the early y(\'irs of each indivi<iual. 

(c) Jl(\ju.vcnesr.ence and the attainment of full 
spiritnal majority. —The (conviction has been rather 
wide-spread that tiie maturcest wisdom and the i 
highest spiritual satisfactions belong to the closing ; 
years of life. Indec^d, a considerable number of i 
the world’s most productive genins(?s have borne I 
testimony to that fact. In early India it appi^ars i 
that the fourth and last stage of life was regarded 
as the choicest of all ]»erio(ls, and wuts anticii)at.ed 
w’ith eagerness (Max Miiller, Three Lectures on the ■. 
Veddnta Philosophy, London, 1894, pp, 18-29). 
This notion has been most successfully immortal¬ 
ized in the familiar lines of iiabhi lien Kzrn, of ^ 
Robert llrowniug. i 

Are the instances of sober, creative old age the I 
exceptions that prove the rule of senile degenera¬ 
tion, or do they obey a higher law ? Is the rencAved 
spiritual serenity that often attends extreme age 
born out of a gratuitous optimism, or is it tlie 
natural flavour of a ripened insight? The answer 
to these questions has many conditions. Has one 
by good fortune, or by the grace of a good judg¬ 
ment, found and kept ‘ the middle Avay,’ ‘ thegoldim 
mean,’ ‘ the straight and narrow way,’ that hwls 
progressively oiiAvard ? The chantres are against 
it. It seems to be the rule that, after the passing 
of the middle years of productivity, men and 
women fall into something of a slough of des])ond. 
Do they then look backivard, and seek to cultivate 
still the athletic poAvers, the mental acumen, and 
the lively sentiments of the glorious middle years 
of life? That way leads to despair and d(ifeat. 
Do they, on the contrary, look onward to the 
pleasures and satisfactions peculiar to old age? 
Much depends, apparently, on the mental atti¬ 
tude in such matters. Often the secret of deliver¬ 
ance from the valley of discouragement lies in a 
wrestling of soul, like that of Tolstoi, when he had 
completed his first successful career, to gain a hold 
upon the things of permanent worth and value. 
Iffien began the real Tolstoi. If one can safely 


‘ cross the dead-line ’ tliat lies in the bottom of the 
Auilloy, then the hills of a higher perfection rise 
more clearly into vieAv. 

There arc a good many line.9 of evidence, apart 
from the biographi(^aI and autobiographical, that 
there may be a genuine rejuvenescence in ex¬ 
treme age, with a rebirth upon higher levels of 
mentality. 

(1) Delayed senescence of the central nervous 
system. —Tiie central n(‘rvouB system, the mechan¬ 
ism particularly concerned Avith nientality, is the 
most stable tissue of the body. Its cells persist 
throughout life. It resists exhaustion even at the 
cxperi.se of other tissues. It is the last to give 
Avay under starvation. It has a dtilayed senescence 
as compared with the rest of the organi'uii. The 
rest of the bodily functions have been plnced i>ro- 
gressively, biologically, at the disposal of the brain 
for a co])iouH supply of blood, to furnish it with 
nourishment, and to Avash it free of toxic, products 
through a generous supply of adrenaline. ToAvards 
thc<do.seof life the central neural proccssc^s become 
the ruling power in the original democracy of 
functions. 

(2) Mental rejuve?iescence. —Just as among lower 
organisms some fragment of the body can be a 
nucleus for the re-centring of all the life pr(jC(j.sses 
ill a ncAv young creature true to ty]>o, so in agrow¬ 
ing individual it is possible for a functionally young 
part of the niechamsm to form a centre of licalthy 
reconstruction, giving a fresh lease of life. So true 
is this law that thiild remarks : 

‘Tlieso experiments Ichvo no i>asi8 for the oontention that the 
ori;iUii8iii or tlie cell cannot become yotiiiff after it has once 
iinderf^onc senescence, and tliat the only soun-.e of youth is lui 
iinditTercntiatcd j^erm-jilasm ’ (p. ITSl). 

The. central nervous systcrji, Avhich has resisted 
most siKU’cssfuily the })rocesse 8 of decline, hoeomes 
naturally the ccntie of reformation. The conse- 
qn(;nc(^ is a fresh psyebic rtdeasc. F’rom this stand- 
|»oint one can umlcjstand better the suttcessive re- 
l>irtlis after })essimisms of (hjethe, who wrote to 
Zeller in his eigbty-third year : 

‘ 1 am dc)i)f)itcd to find tiiat even at my preat ape, ideas como 
I me, U><‘ pursuit and development of whhrh would require a 
second life'(for a study of CJoctho’s old ape see Metchnikoff, 
pp. '.iTu-iioo). 

(.S) Refinement, in the new tiueleu.s-, of oriyinal 
cndownu'.nts. —It is (wident from the foregoing 
that the secret of senile rejuvenescence, \vli(.‘n it 
ocmirs, is the formation of a ucav nucleus of sclf- 
ho<»d on higher levels of mentality. It arises in 
part from the rebiiemcnt, or ‘ su(>limimition,’ of 
native instimds and impulses. In th<i case of 
Swedenborg, e.y., the condition of ‘crossing the 
dtmd-line’ and of ]»rogrcssive rencAval during later 
years Beema to have Is^en the re-aAvakening and 
release, on Hfiiritual h'Vtdsof his natun^ of the two 
native instincts of self-regard, resulting in a sense 
of divine leadership, and of sex, Avhich culminated 
in the passion of ‘ divine love.’ The ingredients 
which enter into the final complex of reiiued in- 
ttincts and secondary characters, that constitute 
the final ‘ spiritualized ’ self-hood, vary greatly in 
dill'erent individualB. 

(4) Enrichments through contact with life and 
through conservation of experiences .—Each person 
at any point in his career is ‘ ])art of all he has 
met.’ If the course of his life has proceeded 
normally, the stream of life widens, the judgments 
are more tried and trustworthy, the perspective 
clearer, Avith each succeeding stage. Even tne sub¬ 
conscious expfiriences, from earliest childhood 
throughout, it has been amply jjroven, are in¬ 
delibly stamped upon the charaiJer, and are ‘ con- 
erved’ as active elements in later mentality 
(consult, e.g,, Morton Prince, The Unconscious, 
New York, 1914). Furthermore, the processes 
of selection and rejection, of discrimination and 
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association, of analj’sis and HyntlicHis—in short, the 
training of wisdom tlirou;^li ex[)erience— f'O on as 
truly in the suheonsc ions life as in tlie conscious. 
Senescence, accoi din^dy, may enjoy tlie cumulative 
wisdom of the years. 

As has been indicated, the progress towards ex¬ 
treme age is ma,rkti<l by the progressive suppression, 
in rever.se order, of later acquisitions. The iirst 
reicfdions are, therefore, those things that are 
relatively secondary, accidental, and accessory; 
but tln'y have not been weakened until they have 
poured their riches into the chariTiels of expression 
and thought 1-hat are more primary and funda¬ 
mental. On the basis of the initial and original, 
enriched by all later acquisitions, life is simpli¬ 
fied and clarified; its wisdom is a disciplined 
insight into that which has the more abbling 
worth. The dross is tlirown ofi'; ‘what remains is 
gold.’ 

(5) Rer.fintrinf/ the ‘personal life ivithin the bio¬ 
logical 7iorni .—'File return to a ‘ second childhood,’ 
transfigured and spiritualized, as it now is througli 
its contact with life, is, at the same time, a return 
to the central highway of ra(;ial ])rogress. There 
is a jirofound truth in the statement of Hav(dock 
Ellis that the progress from childliood to maturity 
is a growth in (Icgeneratioii {Man and JVoma?i^, 
London, 11)14, p. 20). Jt is cijually true that the 
movement towards normal old age is a progress in 
the «lirceti<m of the biologically stable and the 
psychologically lit. 

The foiegoiiig faitts, s(!en in relation, show that 
the losses in .advancing from the sixties to the 
tiiglitics or nineties, may be so far counter-balanced 
by gains as to leave a clear profit. An analogy 
will lielp. The fineness and accuracy of the s]K;cial 
senses improve, on the average, through cliildhooil 
years, and reach their hi;^hest joint during the 
middle teens. From tliat |K)iiit on tlicre is a gradual 
decline in sensory eflicieney during the late teens 
anti twenties. Nature has htjen bartering that 
sort of skill for the more jirofitable acquisition of 
guidance by ideas. Shall we not say that she has, 
at a much later period, exchanged knowledge for 
insight, and insight for the appieeiation of spiritual 
values ? 

I’he entire meaning of normal senescence, its re¬ 
juvenescence, and its transfiguration, is fittingly 
symbolized in tlie following confession of Wa-.su- 
Liita, a Sioux Indian of 83 years, that the liev. 
Dr. A. Mefjf. liecde, of Cannon Lell, N. Dakota, 
has allowed the writer to u.se from his large collec¬ 
tion ; 

‘1 was pottinp old,’ said Wa-su-Lutn, ‘I wanted the Living 
Ones (Woniga) to come to me ajid give me new life. 1 was dis¬ 
couraged. 1 had been a wierked man, worse than men were 
before the while man (»me. I went out on to a hill and i)rayed : 
“Great Spirit, pitv me and make me new before I die/’ 1 
prayed this over and over until I was discouraged. Then a bird 
came near me and sang, “ Kasy, easy, easy.” I thought awhile 
and then J said, “If it is so easy, it must be something that a 
child may do.” So 1 lot the child-man in me come out of me. 
When I saw the child-man that was there by my side, he looked 
80 sinless atid hap]iy that 1 cried. Then the Living Gnos came 
floating over the hill like undulating zephyrs (Wasicu). New 
life came into me. I could see Great Spirit’s kingdom. I saw 
llis home everywhere in the I'larth and Heavens, the same as 
my grandfatlier saw it liefore they initiated him into the White 
Lodge. 1 was glad.’ 

The third, or ojif-iiniRtic, view of old age is clearly 
iriore than an ajiologetic for the seeming riclmess 
and serenity of the riper years. Only a mechan¬ 
istic or materialistic jihilosophj could look upon 
the end of life without finding in it a possible rich 
compensation. If one combines the conception of 
oUl age viewed simply in the personal life with the 
notion, to which the entire developmental scheme 
bears much evidence, that, in the world order, 
sjiiritual values are being conserved, it is evident 
why the ‘ declining years’ are so often approached 
in a spirit of gratitime for their profounder satisfac¬ 


tions, and of renewed consecration to a Higher 
W isdom. 
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OLD AGE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
I. Variance of view as to the old. —‘There is,’ 
whites Sir Henry Maine, ’ ‘ a story of a New Zealand 
chief who, questioned as to the fortunes of a 
fellow-tribesman long ago well known to the 
inquirer, answered, “He gave us so much good 
advice that we ])ut him mercifully to death.” The 
rejtly, if it was ever given, combines tin; two views 
which barbarous men ai)pear to have taken at dif¬ 
ferent times of the aged. At first they are use¬ 
less, burdensome, and imj)ortunate, and they fare 
accordingly. But at a later period a new sense of 
the value of yvisdom and counsel rai.ses them to 
the highest honour. Their long life comes to be 
recognised .as one way of jueserving exjjerience,’“ 
It seeiiiH, liowever, to be hardly accurate to regard 
these views as respectively earlier and later in j)oint 
of time, for in not a few instaiuajs they co-exist. 
It is not the number of their years t hat determines 
the position of the aged, but the degree of their 
weakness and helplessness. So long as they can 
work and light, tiiey have little to fear ; but, so 
soon as they become unlittcal for these juirsiiits, 
longer life is a calamity, unless their family and 
clan r(‘gard tlie value of their ■wisdom as outweigh¬ 
ing the burden of their sujuiort. It is the advance 
of culture that first ameliorates their lot. But 
this law of progress, if law it can be called, is sub¬ 
ject to many important exijeptions. Sometimes 
the restless nomad, dependent njion scanty means 
of supjiort, and feeling, by reason of his manner 
of life, tlie full weight wliieli the riiaintonance and 
convt^yaiK^e of the sick and old imjiose upon him, 
tre.ats them with care and listens to them w’ith 
respect. And sometimes jieoples on a far Jiigher 
plane of civilization tlian his neglect, ill-use, and 
desjiiso ihem.*^ In short, the treatment accorded 
to old age differs widely in dill'erent eases. It is 
affected by many influences, such as the natural 
disjiosition of a people, the circumstances of its 
daily life, and the nature of its religious views. 
Sometimes more than one of these elements are 
fouml in conjunct ojieration, and sometimes a 
diversity of usage prevails among near neighbours 
or even w’itliin a single people. 

Thus, certain tribes in Central Africa show every kindness to 
the aged in order to secure their good will after death, while 
adjoining tribes cast out their old people as food for wild 
beasts.'* A similar divergence is found among the lianaka and 
llapuku—peoples of the CamerooiiH—who treat old j)eople well, 
while some of the noighhouring tribes spear or abandon them.*i 
Some of the Namacpias are kindly to the aged and infirm, while 
others, when they are al)Out to change their camp, put their old 
fathers and mothers into small enclosures of bushes, with some 
food and water, and leave them there to die.® Again, A. Mac- 
kenzie,7 in writing of the Chippewas, says that the practice of 
abandoning the old and feeble was not in general use; and a 
Homew'hat similar statement is made regarding the Caribs.® 

2. Respect and kindliness towards the old.— By 

1 Disaertationa on Early Law and Ouatorn, London, 1883, 
p. 23 f. 

2 ‘This seems the best explanation of the vast authority 
which, in the infancy of civilisation, was assigned to assemblies 
of aged men, indenendently of their pliysical power or military 
prowess ’ {ib. p. 24). Maine cites Freeman as giving ‘ a long list 
of honorific names belonging to classes or institutions, which 
indicate the value once set by advancing societies on the judg¬ 
ment of the old. Among them are, Senate, yepovo-to (the 
Spartan Senate), Srjfioy^povret (its Homeric equivalent), irpta-pfn 
(Ambassadors), Eoldonnan, Elder, Presbyter, Monseiffneur, 
Seigneur, Sire, Sir, and Sheikh’ (ib. p. 23). See art. Sociai. 
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* H. Suhurtz, Alteraklaaaen und Mdnnerbtinde, Berlin, 1902, 
p. 66 f. 
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many of the rudest j)eoples old a^e is ludd in high 
resjiect. 

Aiuotitr the Aiulanian Islanders the sink, the aged, and the 
helpless receive every alteiitioj) ; i and in the N'ieohara the old 
are allowed to live out their lives, and are in\ariaidy ircafcd 
with kindness and (■onsi(lerat,ion.‘“ The I’ata^roniariH arc said to 
show deference to apre ;•'* and aiiiontj the Fuemans the Mend of 
an old nian was accepted h\ t he yn!in»-er ]>eople as law, and his 
anUiority uas no>'er disiniUnl.'* Tins .--taienii iit is, howe\er. t(» 
he read alonij wiili that of Jlrid;res. wlio savs of the Yahvaii of 
Cape Horn that, wliile Ihev are l.ontid to iiiaintani their ic'i-d 
jmrenls, the,\ often uej>leet them, and scmiimus use them 
cnielly, and that cases are not, unknown in uhu li tlu-\- liavi- 
killed them, when they have ^rown wt-arv of the Imiden of 
attending to tlieni.ii ^■on Martlus o!,ser\es that the Itotoeiidos 
exhibited a tenderness towanis lielpicss a-e hardly to l.e 
expeeted of them ;•> while lihreiireieh "i\es an iii-laiiee of ilc-ir 
ney^lect of a man totally blind who was hdt without jjuid.iuce 
or assisfaiiee to follow the tribe as l)e.st he euuld.’ 'flie lust 
duty ificulcated upon their children h\ the Ainiis of .lapan is 
deference to parents, a careful re«:ard tor their elder lirolhcr, 
and reverence for tlie old men of their villacc.s 'pi,(. Kaimland 
youtli fund the novices at Tut u anil Mahmi” are inst nid etl lo 
supjiort. the ol<l and intirm ; and a some\\ tiat. similar acrouiit i- 
given of the Aetas of the rhiliji))iiies.li i;es|M et to the .i”e.l is 
paid by the I’.o^otos of S. Mindanao,'” and !o the mhaliitants of 
Ceram and many of t,he islands and urel.ipt la;;ocs de-.eriiied li\ 
Kiedel;'" h\ tlie I.iarea and Kuimma.i-i Ihe'jekriand the 
Waj^nigo,'" 1'he Ovamtm tend and muse the ohl and tlie 
crippled ; H and, among some of the tribes of 'I'ogoland, Ibose of 
the old people who ure m poverty or unable Lo |>rovKle tor 
themselves are sujiported by tlieir relatives.The ,M;d,e_;a-\ 
respect the aged, and care for the inlirm and the sick ; d'asiiuil.ii 
ac’connt, is given of tlie Chinooks,-'' llotocudos,*' and .'satiioans ; c;' 
and the Kunlc Islanders tre.it I he aged with reverence.*' Amoiiu 
the Mandingoes an old man is never found in desi itiit ion. They 
hold it to be a son's ilutv to jirovide fur bis aged fat tier ; ami, 
indeed, if a son has lost, hia father, it is very liKelv tliat he will 
look out for some childless old man, and sintjiort ami care for 
him. ‘There ie no nation,’ \\«iics Living,'-i ’ witli wlueh I am 
aci|uain1ed, wliere age is treated willi so mucli respect and 
deference,' The Aleuts ].ro\ide the sick ami oM with lo,)d 
W'lieri they have nolliing of t iieir own, ami love and re\erem c 
their }Hvreiit.s, gramlj.iareut.s, ami near relatives. Sons saentic, 
their prospee.lM in order i.o care for them in old nee, ami it is a 
thing unheard of t.hiil. a son fir d.nigh|.< r should ni.iltre.d a 
parent,*’’’ Among tlie tribes of the (f.iueasus old age i.s n-ver- 
encefi. Ttie (.tssete.s hIiow the .stionge.st love for their parent.s 
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ami the greatest deference to age.l The Circassians treat 
oUl jieople with iv;.«pc(:t, and whoever insults or maltreats 
an old man or woman is by law made liable to severe punish¬ 
ment.'- Among the Klnusures of Georgia respect for age is 
reipiired to a liegree ipiite reuiarktihie ; ■< and fo yield it is a 
uiiiver.sal custom among tlie Avars, a Lesgliiaii trilie. Indeed, 
among the latter the w ill of u jiareiit is so sacred t.hat (he child 
would file ralher than disohe.i •* Tlie Reindeer Chukchis show 
considerable delereiiee to their (.Id people; and among the 
coasi thiukchi.s the aged w ho c.annot walk are carried by their 
relul ivcs.5 

J lotoreuci: to 1 lie old i.s in juniiy iiisiancos attri- 
Iml.'iliU: not to rovetence for tioe in itselt, litit-to aiL'e 
jiitd tilt’ wisdom, knowledge, ami exiiet ience wliieli 
ate tleemotl to be il.s almost invjii iuble ai’comjmni- 
ment s. 

Tims, Loskiel sjvvs of the Iioiiuoi.m and Delawares that ‘ ago is 
CM : \wlierc respected, for long hie ami wisilum are regarded aa 
always l•<mMel■ll•d ■ and, aeiordmg (o CuiMf, 'the words of 
the ;im-ieiit part of the commutillN are estermi d h\ t!ie young 
as ura-les.’i Among tlie nnl i\ es <>f 'roiigatahoo old age and its 
iitlemioit exiieru-nee are highly respe. Uil the F.skimos of 
I’.i hriiiL ■•slrail.'• and I’oiiit ll.iimw' '''deter to Ihe opinion of the 
aged, will tlu r men or woiuf’ii ; and u \ eiw similar aeeount is 
giMuiot the \eiM,-eiur ('evlon." Anioiig Ihe (dlvaks the ‘ old 
men ’ of (he I'i.iii iiei'Kle iilli’sMons ot cult aiid clai sltip. They 
ure the reposilones ol elan eu.stom.H, gi ne.dogies, and tradi- 
lions, ami in sneh matter,s are of high auihoniy,The ‘oUl 
man 'of the Viikaghir, wlio is generally the oldest member v>( 
the eommuiut.', regiilates war umi tishiiig .mil hunting exjiedi- 
tious. si le, |., tlie resting-)ilaee.s of the grou)t during its waiuler- 
iiigs, saeiilli es to the elan ancestor, piesiiles at testivals, and 
eulorees ohedieiice to estahlislied euslom, while his wife holds a 
somewhat siiiiilar )>osinon among tlie women.D 11, ha.s been 
said of the Kuriiui that aiming t.hein ‘ age was held in reverence, 
and a nuui'e aullionty increased with years. If he, even with¬ 
out being aged, had naturally intelligence, ciirmiiig and 
cfiiirage, heyomi hi.s fellows, he might hecoiiie a man ol note, 
weight.! in coiinf;il, niifl a leader in war; hut sufdi u case was 
cM i pl ioual and, as u rule, niiHiority and ago went togetJier. 
Tlie autlioijl \ of age also attached to certain women wlio liud 
gaiii.'d tl)(. eoiil'idenco of their trihes-jKiople. Such wotnen Were 
coii-ulled by tile men, and had groat, weight, and authority in 
the tribe. . . . Together with the old men, (hey were the do- 
]iosuariis of the tribal legomls and customs, ami Hu y kojit 
all! e the stringent marriage rules, . . . t bus inflneiieing public 
opinion \ cry stro!igl\.''4 Tim old men giT the best food,'" and, 
in N. tiMieensluiid, they ‘have the youngest iind best iuokiiig 
wives, while a young man must count, liiniself fortimalo if he 
can get an old woman.’‘There is no siieli thing as doing 
away w'ith aged and inttrni people ; on tlie coiitrars. t.hey are 
ircat'fl with esiiecial kindness, receiving a share of (he foofl 
whn h they are unahh- fo procure for t Immsc!vc,s. ’ '7 The truth 
of Hus tribute and its general npjilicahilily to Dm natives of 
Australia aro anijdy attested by other autltoritioH.l« 
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3. Influence of nomadic life on treatment of the 

old,—P^yre ohsrrvtis of the tribes witli wdiich he 
was ac<jiiaiiite,<l tlmt, while the Idind and infirm 
were well treated when young, they were left to 

)eriKh as soon as age. ad(l<;d to tlie burden of caring 

or theni.^ This change of attitude has been 
observed to prevail among m.iny nomadic peoples, 
and, indeed, is an almost necessary consequence of 
their habits of life. 

ThuH, the Sioux and AHsiriitoins abandon(?d those who wore 
no Jonffor aide to follow the wunderin^rH of their trilx* ; and it 
HeeniH that u Himilar practice was followed by the MinnetarecH, 
Iticaras, and others, who, when livin}? in setllcd villa{>:eu, 
treated thi-ir old jxiople with kindness.^ Catlin observes that 
this custom was common to all the tribes who roamed the 
prairies; 3 it was followed hy many of the northern Indians 
and it was found not only among the nomadic Ahts, but among 
those who were settled on the coast.® In Uotuina the age<l 
were well cared for, hut, as soon as they were seized with ill¬ 
ness, they were much neglected, and even allowe«l to die un¬ 
noticed;* the Lenguaa attend to their old people wdth care, 
except In cases of imnirahle sickness, when, after they have 
employed in vain every means of cure, they abandon or oven 
strangle them.7 The Kskimos of Oreenlaiui do not exhibit any 
pronounced reverence for the aged. They Iionour them so long 
as they are able to work, and are subject to their influence if 
they have sons and were good hunters in their day. Even a 
woman of advanced years, if she has able-bodied sons, is 
respected. Tint, when ineri or women become too old to take 
care of themselves, tliey receive Sfunt consi«ler;iition, and are 
Bometiriies even treated with ridicule.® A similar account is 
given of the Thonga of E. Africa.^ 

4. Place of the old in tribal ceremonies.—In 
nuiiKirotiH iustaiK'.oH the old j)u(q)le of a tribe lake 
a prominent part in the i)erformance of its cere¬ 
monies, 

Tims Kosa boys, after they have in)dergono cirennKusion, are 
itistru(;t ed l)y an old man as to their dtitiesas tribesmen ;U and, 
in the oust; of the Larakia (.rilie near I*ort Darwin, the old men 
school the youths on their arriving at puberty' in endurance, 
hy imposing on them heavy tusks acconifianied w'ith kicks and 
blows, •'■i An old woman ])lays an important rAle in the puberty 
rites observed by the girls of (he Tanganyika i)lateau,i® and 
ornaJTienliH the inarriageahlo girls of the Ahipones by pricking 
the- skin with tliorns and rubbing ashes into the bleeding 
wounds. 

into the Interior of E. Anutralia, London, 1838, ii. 340; art. 
Ethics and Morality (Australiiin). 

1 Eyre, ii. 382. Kee A. OliJllehi, ‘On the Aborigines of Aus¬ 
tralia,’ Tratu. of the Kthnnloyical Society, new ser., iii. I18»U») 
248; J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, 

p. 62. 

2 M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Mis¬ 
souri River, London, 3816, ii. 421. 

8 O. Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the N. American Indians, London, 1841, p. 21(if. ; 
see art. Asandonmbnt and Expobuuk. 

4 In writing of tlie Chippewas, A. Mackenzie {Voyages, p. 
cxxviii) attributes their abandonment of old people Yo the 
necessities of a wandering life ; J. Long (Voyages and Travels 
of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, Ijondon, 1791, p. 74 f.) 
states that they tomahawked them, thinking that, in so doing, 
they were seixling them to a better country, where their 
strength would he renewed, and they would he able to hunt 
again with all the vigour of j'outh. Of. S. Heuriie, A Journey 
. . to the Northern Ocean, do. 1795, p. 346 f. ; cf. p. 202 f. 

®Q. M. Sprout, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
1808, p. ‘26(1 f. 

« J. S. Oardiner, ‘The Natives of Roturna,’/ xxvil. [1893] 
408. 

7 W. U. (Iruhh, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
London, 1904, p. 76. 

8 F. Nansen, Eskimo Life., tr. W. Archer, London, 1893, 
p. 177 f. 

» H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, Ix)ndon, 1912, 

p. 211. 

10 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Yaka,’xxxvi. [190(5] 46; K. Endemann, ‘Mittheil- 
ungen iibor die ISolho-Negros,’ ZE vi. [1874] 87 ; Bpencer- 
Oillen'^, p. 214 f. ; H. Passarge, Die Buschmdnner der Kalahari, 
Berlin, 1907, p. 101 ; J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Super¬ 
stitions, an<i Religions of S. African Tribes,’ JAI xix. [1889-90] 
204 f. ; H. Zachc, ‘ Sitten und Oehriiuche der Suaheli/ ZE xxxi. 
[1899] 01 ff. ; R. S. Rattray', Some Folklore Stories and Songs in 
Chingaiya, London, 1907, p. 102; E. Qottschling, ‘The Ba- 
wenda: a Sketeh of their llistory and Customs,’ JAI xxxv. 
[1906] 372f. ; H. S. Stannus, ‘Notes on some Tribes of British 
Central Africa,' ib. xl. DOIUJ 297. 

11 a, McCall Theal, Hist, of S. Africa [1791-1795], Londo», 
1888, p. 205. 

12 Sponcer-Oillenh, p. 831 f. 

C. Qouldsbury and II. Sheane, The Great Plateau of N. 
Rhodesia, London, 1911. p. 169 f. 

‘4 M. Dohrizhoffer, Account of the AHpones, an equestrian 
Peojile of Paraguay, tr. S. Coleridge, London, 1822, ii. 20 f. 


5 . Special employments of the old.—In some 

ca.ses K]»ecial employments are assigned to the aged 
wlien they are no longer able to fight or engage in 
liard work. 

Thus, among some of the Californian tribes the old warrior 
has to carry as best he ca.n without assistance the game which 
his son has killed, or iscornpollcd to do menial work under th* 
superintendence of the women .1 In Ceram the old man who 
can no longer work acts as the nurse of little children ;2 and by 
order of one of the Yncos such a person was employed to scare 
birds from the crojts.^ 

A« to the place of old jieople in the organization 
of primitive society see art. SOCIAL ORGANIZA¬ 
TION. 

6 . Contempt and ill-treatment of the old.—In 

some instances old age is despised. 

Thus, among the Ilupa, Pomo, land Gallinomero tribes of 
California the aged were treated with the greatest contumely.4 
At Tahiti no respect is accorded to old people. They are 
thrust aside and receive little attention.® In k^ji they excite 
contempt; * and in some of the Solomon Islands they are, along 
with the sick, the objects of ridicule.7 The Lapps are said to be 
undiitiful to their aged parents ; ® and a similar account is given 
of the Yakuts, among wljorii parents who are decrepit and of 
feeble understanding aro especially the object of ill-treatment.* 
The Kagoro show little revereiKie for age except in the case of 
their chief and an important otficiul (meakivap), who administers 
ordeals and leads them in all sacred ceremonies ;h) the Bechu- 
anagii and the Indians of British Guiana despise old peo|>le.72 
In some cases the old sull’er from mere neglect; 
in others they are cruelly used, abandoned, or even 
killed. 

By the Kutchins of th« Yukon they are simply neglected 
among the Ba-lluana they are often subject to ill-treatmcnt.l4 
By the Yahgan of Cape Horn they are often much neglected 
and even cruelly handled, and, in some instances, they have 
been killed by their own children who had grown weary of 
tending them.i® At Huahine the aged received little attention 
in Illness, many died us much from hunger as from disease, 
and sometimes, if there was hut faint prospect of their recovery, 
they were clubbed to death, speared, or buried alivc.i® In the 
Island of Pines all aged und decrepit persons, and those wlio 
were suflfering from protracted illness, were either put to death 
by their relatives or conveyed to one of the small islands and 
left to starve ;17 and in olden times the Koryaks killed all their 
aged parents. 18 The Corannas, like the Bushmen, expmse their 
old people to be devoured by wild beasts.'* The Bechuanas pay 
so little regard to them that they are sometimes allowed to 
starve or to be eaten by dogs ;20 the Darnaras kill useless and worn 
out people, and even sons smother their sick fathers .21 A very 
similar account is given of the Nutkas,22 and of the Gallinomerbs 
of California.23 Old age] is hut little re8))ected among the 
Tibetans of Kokonor. Indeed, it is b 3 ' no means an infretpient 
case when the son kills the father who has become a burden.24 
At Fazolq on the Blue Nile old peoj)!© wore buried alive ; and 
the same custom is said to have existed among the Negro 

1 S. Powers, ‘Tribes of California,’ Contributions to N. 
American Elthtwlogy, Washington, 1S77, iii. n8f.,]()9. 

2 Schulze, ‘ Uber Ceram und seine Bewoliuer,' ZE ix. [1877] 
121 . 

8 Oarcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncos, 
pt. i., ed. C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 1809-71, 
ii. 206. 

4 Powers, iii. 118 f., 169,178. Among the southern Californian 
tribes the youths were taught to venerate old age (NR i. 390). 

® J. Wilson, Missionary Voyage, p. 362. 

8 T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians'^, ed. G. 8. 
Rowe, London, 1858, i. 183. 

7 R. Thurnw'ald, ‘ Ermittlungen fiber Eingeboronenrechte der 
Sudsec,’ ZVRW xxiii. [1910] 342. 

8 J. Scheffer, The Uist, of Lapland, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674, 
p. 14. 

» W. G. Sumner, ‘ The Yakuts,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 76; see 
Ozaplicka, p. 161. 

10 A. J. N. Tremearne, ‘Notes on the Kagoro and other 
Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JRAl xlii. [1912] 141,189. 

D J. Campbell, Travels in S. Africa ... a second Journey, 
London, 1822, ii. 210. 

12 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1888, p. 224; see Schomburgk, ii. 8‘2U. 

IS NR i. 131, note 224. 

14 Tordavland Joyce, * Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba- 
Huana,’ xxxvi. [1908] 292. 

1® Bridges, p. 176. 

1 ® W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 281 f. 

17 A. Oheyne, Dtserip. of Islands in the W. Pacific Ocean, 
London, 1852, p. 8. 

18 Czaplicka, p. 160. i* Campbell, il. 286, 276. 

80 Ib. Ii. 210. 

21 AnderssoD, p. 197 f. ; F. Galton, The Narr. of an Explortsr 
in Tropical S. Africa, London, 1853, p. 112. 

22 W. O. Grant, ‘Description of Vancouver’s Island,’ 
xxvU. [1867] 304. 

28 Powers, p. 178. 

. *4 w. W. Rockhai, The Land qf the Lamas, London, 1891, p. 

I 81. As to Tibetan anthropophagy see below. 
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tribes south of Kordofan.^ It is said to be tlie praotiee of a 
dwarfish people in Timor for sons to force their ai'tci fatiiers to 
join a foray, anri, havm^' slain them in combat, to claim the 
reward for their heads .2 

7. Voluntary death of the old.—The bunion of 
old age is felt in many instances to render longer 
life so unde.sirable that the aged ask to be put to 
death or at all events are oijntent to tlie at the 
hands of their relatives. 

Amonff the Payaguas of Brazil men offered themselves to be 
buried alive when weary of life by reason of old a^'e, decrepi¬ 
tude, illness, or tedium.3 Aiuodk the Koryaks death at tno 
hands of their fellow-tribesmen was areepted as the natural 
end of life ;■* and in N. America the at:ed of the j)rairie tribes 
ac(iuies('ed in their abandonment,«'> In some of the northern 
islands of the Solomon ffroup those v^-ho are too old to w'ork or 
fil^dit are put to death, as it .seems, with their ow’n consent.® 
The burvin;y alive of parents wdio had become burdensome was 
of .almost daily oiicurrence auiotiK the Fijians,'? and was under¬ 
taken at the instance of the old people themselves, who thou^rht 
that, if they died while vijjforous, tiiey would he vi^forous in the 
future life.?^ Amoii^' the Indians to the west of Hudson Bay 
those who were too okl to support themselves reqm sted their 
children to stranj^le them. A I'rave was duK, in which tlie old 
man placed himself, and, when he had sifrnilied that he was 
ready, two of lu.s children straiiklcd him with a thon^r-^ In 
Fate, o»ie of the New Hebrides, the ajjed were buried alive at 
their own re<|uest. It was even eonsitlerod a disjjracc to the 
family of an ag^ed chief that he should meet his end in any 
other manner, h) A soiiiew'hat different account is given of the 
fate of the old at Malckula, another island of the same group. 
There a )icrson who i.s old and decrepit is informed that his or 
her burial will take jilace on a certain day. Sometimes lie or 
she is buried alive, and sometimes strangled before burial." In 
Mota, Pentecost, and Leper’s Island the sii'k and aged are 
buried alive out of kindnc.ss. It is a common thing for them to 
beg their friends to put. them out of their misery. VJ Thedarihs, 
at the refpiest of their parents, slew thorn, believing that they 
did a good work in delivering them from the weariness anil 
misery of old age. The pnu.l ice was not, tiowever, a general 
one.hf Among some of the tribes of Florida chihlreii killed 
their parents on the ground that they were useless and a 
burden to thenisc!ve.s, and considered that in so ai-iing they 
showed a sort of religious and pious affection The Hottentots 
abandon aged and helplcH.s iiersons, so that they may not Unger 
on in misery.\N ith the CImkehis voluntary death is a 
regular custom. The old people are killed at their own reuuest 
by some near relative by Ktahhing, strungnlation, or siiooting. 
Before the ceremony of killing a formula i.s pronounced, after 
which no retreat is possible because the spiriLs liave heard the 
promise and will punish its violation. Natural death is the 
work of evil sjiirits (ki lct), and these are escaped l»y voluntarj 
death ; and those who have ended life in this way have the host 
abode in the future life.l® Tliis vohiiit.ary death is said to pre¬ 
vail among the Ksitinios of the Alaskan shore,?'?and was practised 
by the natives of Kanilschatka and the Yakut.?® 

8. Cannibal practices in regard to the old.—In 
many instanccH old peo])le are not only killed, but 
eaten. 

The stock instance of this practice is that of the Battak of 
Sumatra, who, according to Leyden, cat their parents when 
aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetites a.s to 
perform a pious ceremony. When a man becomes old and 

1 K. Lepsius, Letteru from K<jypt^ Ethiopia and the Penintnila 
0 / Sinai, tr. L. and J. B. Horner, London, 1853, p. 202. 

2 H. O. Forbes, ‘On Some of the Tribes of Timor,’^A/ xiii. 
[1883-84] 407. 

® R. Southey, Ilist. of Brazil, London, 1817-19, iii. 019, citing 
Jahoatao, Pream. § 24. 

* P. Sartori, ‘Die Sitte der Alien- und Krankentotung,’ 
GloUxis, Ixvii. 11896] 108, citing (1. Kcnnan, Tent Life in Siberia, 
New York, 1870. 

8 Catlin, p. 210 f. 

® H. II. RoiniJly, The W. Pacific and New Guinea''^, London, 
1887, p. 70. 

7 .1. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of 
the. IF. Pacific, London, 1863, p. 260. 

8 Williams and Calvert, i. 183; C. Wilkes, Narr. of the. 
United States Exploring Expedition, ISXS-ISIJS, London and 
Philadelphia, 1846, iii. 94 f. ; J. d’Ewe.s, Chma, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands in 185f>-5(), London, 1867, p. 204; B. 
Beeman, Viti, Cambridge, 1862, p. 193. 

» H. Ellis, A Voyage to Hudson's Bay, London, 1748, p, 191. 

10 G. Turner, Sanioa a hundred Years ago, London, 1884, 
p, 335. 

?? B. T. Somerville, ‘ Notes on some Islands of the New 
Hebrides,”./A / xxiii. [1894] 6. 

12 B. H. Codrington, 'The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 847. 

1 ® ]j. de Poircy, yi. 605. ?^ Ib. ?>* McCall Thealj p. 90. 

18 Czaplicka, p. 317 f.; H. de Windt, Through the Gold-Jields of 
Alaska to Bering Straits, London, 1898, p. ‘223 f. ; W. H. 
Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, do. 1863, 

p. 188. 

17 De Windt, p. 2‘25. 

1 ® G. W. atelier, Beschreibung von dexn Land* von Earn- 
tschatka, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1774, p. ‘294. 

OzapUcka, p. 101. 
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weary of the world, he is said to invite his own children to eat 
him. He ascends a tree round which his friends and family 
gatlier, and, as lliey shake the tree, they join in a funi ral dirge, 
of wliich the import is, ‘The season is come, the fruit is rijw, 
and it must descend.’ The okl man comes down from the tree 
and his relatives put him to death and eat him.* Yule wivs 
told almost exactly the same story of some wild tribes of 
Arakan.'l Oderic says of the Tibetans that they eat their 

f arents out of re.spect for their niciiiory,-* and Uuhruquis and 
laryiini gave the same account.* Bartiosa gives a like report of 
certain tribes in tlie interior of Siam ; t* ami several non-Aryan 
peoples, such as the Ma.ssagctai, the Padiei, and the Isseciones,® 
the Birhors ot Central India,7 and certain wild tribes of Kw'ei- 
chan,® have been credited with the i>ractiee. The Samoyedes 
anti Ostiaks them.selves atlmit that formerly okl parents unfit 
for work were killed and eaten Iiy their cfiildren in the e.\pect*- 
tionthat afterdeatli they would (are better ;>* a suinowhat similar 
account is given of the Caehibos of Brazil ; >** and the Tupis are 
said to eat their dead as a last demonstration of affection." 

9- Motives impelling to voluntary death and 
cannibalism.—Frtt/.fr Iuih [lointccl out, tliat among 
m.tny pe(»])loa the belief jmivtiilH tlml a man wiU 
enter upon the future life with precist'ly the same 
powers and capacities as those of which he was 
jio.s.se.ssed at tiie time of hi8 detiUi and it is to 
this belief that the jiractice of voluntriy death 
in u.se among the Tijians lias been all rthuted.’® 
Another motive to such an act is fear of the eon- 
tempt wJiicli attache.s to jihysical weakness among 
a nation of warriors ; and, no doubt, views such 
as the.se may incline old people to amiuicsce in or 
even desire death while still in the enjoyment of 
health and vigour, t)n the t)ther hand, tliose who 
kill or kill and eat their old jieople not infn'iiueutly 
represent their practice as an act of kindness, as 
a pious cercMuony, or as an lionourahle. burial,^® 
Westermarck, however, ohserve.s with great 
cogency that n.sages sucii a.s these, ‘ like so many 
other funeral customs wliich are sumiosed to com¬ 
fort the dea<l, may he the Hunival of a jiractice 
which was originally intended to jiroinote the 
Hellish interests of the living.’ 

Litkraturk.—I n addition to the referenceH cited in the art. 
see E, Westermarck, 'I’he Origin and Decelopinent of the 
Moral Ideas, London, 1990-08, Index, s.o. ‘old Age’; A. H. 
Post, Die Atif^nge des Staats- und Bechtslebcns, Gldenhurg, 
1878, p, 242f., a) rikanischc Jurisprxidenz, do. 1887, i. ‘298f,, 
Stwiienzur Entiricklxingsgesch. des Faxailienrecbts, do. 1889, 
p. 337 f., Grundriss der ettniologische.n Jurisprudenz, do. 
1894 96, ii. 43f.; artt. Aiianixinmhnt and Expoburk, Canth- 
BAUBM, EimiANABlA, SoCIAt, ORUAMZATION. 

J’. d. llAMlI/rON-dRIEILSON. 
OLD AGE (American). — i. North America.— 
The treatment of the aged in N. America seems to 
have been, on the whole, unfavourable, esjieeially 
among the barbarous tribes of the I’acitie coast. 

1 J. Leyden, ‘ On the LanguageH and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations,’ Asiatic. Besearehes, x. |1HII] 202. 

'? 11. Yule, Cathay and the H'ay 'Thither, London, 1866 
(Hakluyt Society), i. 100, note 3. 

■i Jb. i. 160. 

'The Texts and Versions of John du J'lano de Carpini and 
William, de liubruijuis, London, 1903 (Hakluyt Society), pp. 
118, 232. 

® Iiiiarte Barbosa, 'I'he Coasts of E. Af rica and Malabar . . . 
in the Beginning of the Ibth Century, Loudon, 1800 (Hakluyt 
Society), h. 190, 

® H( rou. i. 210, iii. 99, iv. 26. See O. Hchrader, Jleallexikon 
der indogennnnischen Alterhnnskunde, HtrasNburg, 11)01, p. 38. 

7 E. T. Dalton, f)escrij>tive Kthnologv of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 2‘20f. ; H. Yule, 'The Hook of Her Marco I‘olo^, rev. H. 
Cordier, London, 1903, ii. 293, 298, note 6. 

® Yule, Marco I'olo^, loc. rit. 

» E. EichwukI, A A iii. 11808-69] .333, cited by H. Vob, ‘Die 
Verbreitung der Anthropopliagie auf den asiatiBchen Festlaude,’ 
AE iii. [1890J 71. 

>® F. de Caslolnau, Expdditioji dans les parties centrales de 
VAmMgue du Sud, Baris, 1860-.69, Iv. 389; see J. G. Muller, 
Gesch.der arrserikanischen Urreligionen, Basel, 1867, p. 243. 

1 ? Southey, i. 379. 

pb. iii., 'The. Dying God, Ixmdon, 1911, p. Ilf. The 
Mexicans held that those who died of old age went to a lartd of 
darknes8(F. S. Clavigero, The Jiist. of Mexico, Eng. tr,, London, 
1807, i. ‘242IT.). 
i» Wilkes, iii. 96. 

?4 FYazer, loc. cit. ; H. Hale, U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia, 1846, p. 65 (Fiji); Turner, p. 336 (Now HebridoB). 

1® 1*. Kolhen, The. Present State of the Cape of Good Hope., 
Eng. tr., London, 1731, i. 322 (Hottentots); Hooper, p. 18Hf. ; 
Beemaiiii, p. 192 ; Leyden, in Asiatic Researches, x, 202 ; Yule, 
Marco I'olo^, i. 293, 298, note 6. 
l« MI 1. 890. 
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The Gallinomeros of California beiiaved towards 
the old with utter (•oiitc.rnpt, fondn;' even afjed 
warriors to do the most menial work under the 
Huj)ervision of women. A^'ed ])arents were killed 
by the same tribe, and among the Lower Cali¬ 
fornians the .'i;^o!d w(ire neglected and put to death 
if ill for a long time. In like manner, the old 
were ahandoned bylhe Sho.shorieH when they be¬ 
came a nuisance. rurning to the Algoncjuian and 
kindred Htocks, we find tliat the comlition of the 
aged was, on the whole, ai^parently jueferable to 
their lot in the west. It is true that the Jesuit 
Relations represent the Hurons as intending to 
kill a certain ohl man, ami as abandoning two sick 
and aged wonien, whom, jK)wev(;r, tliey were glad 
to receive l)ac.k when tlie Jesuit missionaries suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring them to he.'ilth (Jesuit Rela~ 
tinns and Allied Documents^ ed. It. (1. 'I’hwaites, 
(’leyeland, ISPG HfOI, xx. 230, xxx. I3.f>-137). 

It is expre.s.sly statfsl that at Three Itiver.s, 
Quebec, ‘ old age and f)Overty are held in the 
utmost, contmupt by the savages’ (i 6 . xlvi. 12 H), a 
condition Avhich is (juite analogous to f h (5 AvesUnii 
Yuma conttmipt for the aged (fl. H. Ihincroft, NR 

i. 515). The .Jesuit missionary C. Lalemant make.s 
the following statement of the Iroquois near 
Quebec.; 

They were aecuHtonied ' to lull their fatherH and niothcrn wlicn 
th«y are ho old that they can walk no lon^rcr, thitikiny that 
they are thnx cloiriy them a gowi service; for otJicrwise they 
wouM he <'oiiii)clled to die of hun^'or, aH they have heixnne 
miahle to follow the otherH when they change their location' 
(JfH. liel. iv. 

Herein lies tlie <0uo to the retention of the 
prac.tic.e of abamloriing or killing the aged among 
relatively advanc.ed Ameriean Indian tri]>e 8 . It 
was regarded as an act of mercy, and there is 
little donht, in view of the conditions under 
which these tribes Used, that tliis view was correct 
(cf. also 'r. VVaitz, Anthropoloffle der Naturvolkcr, 
Leij) 7 -ig, 1860-77, iii. 116). Honour Jtnd re.s 2 )ect 
for the old were by no means unknown, as is 
clear from the repfiuttal ascription of tim.so virtues 
to the Hurons, as well as to the Ahenakis of New 
llrunswick (Jes. Rel. ii. 212, xiii. 37, .xlvi. 174), 
while among the western Kolu.schans honour 
towards jnivents was a duty oldigatory on cliUdren 
(11. rioss, I)as Kind‘\ Leipzig, ISH4, i’i. 409). 

2 . Central America.—Among the sessile isqni- 
latiou of C.entval Ami'viea the aged were held in 
Iiigh e.sttiem. 'Die Zafiofees i'egard<Ml old age 
with the utiuo.st reverence (NR i. 661), and the 
ancient Mexicans and I’eruvians did cijual homage 
to t heir elder.s. 

3 . South America.-~In S. .America the aged 

seem to fare lu'iter than in the more rig<;rou.s 
norttiern part of tlie continent. A'et tlHiir fate is 
scarcely enviable among trilais sncli as are de- 
HC.T'\\a‘.d \>y Vj. Y . YUv 'Ybnnv yvy V'>v\mY\a *. \ 

‘ I'owcTlesH otd meets wMVi no re»vec\,. When o\A aoA past ' 
work, they arc indeed allowed to renuun in tiieir hammocks in 
the honse-i which once, pcrViapN, liolonKod to them, and are led 
by Uu'ir younner relations in a roiiKh and grud',j;ing manner ; 
but no (itrlher care or kindness is shown to them ’ (Arnoyiff the 
JmtinnH 0 / (Guiana, Londfin, 1883, p. 224). 

Tlie jiraetice of jmtting the aged to death wdien 
hoiielessly ill is also known in S. America, even 
among tribes which hold the old in high honour, 
80 that W. IL Grubb writes ; 

‘ The aped are well cared for, no neplect heinp shown except 
In oases of Inciirahle sickness, when, after every effort to cure 
them has been made in vain, they are ahaiuioned, or even 
suffocated or straiipled' (Ainoruj the Indiana of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, p. 7fi). 

LiTRKATuaii.—See the authorities cited throughout. 

Louis H. Gray. 

OLD AGE (Chinese).—Among the innumerable 
mottoes expressive of hopes and good wishes which 
are to be seen pasted over the doorways of Chinese 
houses none is commoner than a scroll consisting 


of four characters which mean ‘ May this house be 
visited by the Five Jlles.sings.’ These ble.ssing.s 
are long life, worldly prosperity, health, love of 
virtue, and a natural death. The first is popularly 
regarded as the most important; for the others, as 
the practical Chinese mind argues, neces-sarily pre- 
HU[)f)o.se the maintenance of life, and, so long a.s 
life lasts, there is ahvays room for hope that the 
other ble.s.sings will be added. 

'rhe conviction that a long life is eminently 
desirable is carried to its logical result in that 
reverence for age wliich is ]»crhaps one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful characteristics of 
the Chinese people. In no country in the world 
are the age<l treated with more courtesy, resjiect, 
and deference than in China. 

Among the (Chinese reverence for age is essen¬ 
tially connected not merely with the traditions of 
social practice, but also with ethical theory. All 
the Confucian classics lay emphasis on the duty 
of treating the aged with resjiect. The ‘ Hook of 
Rites ’ tells us tliat the ethical standard.s of the 
V'ii, Hsia, Yin, and Chou dynasties Avere not 
identical in resjiect of all the tilings Avhich they 
lield in honour; hut that, wluueas virtue was 
honoured by the Yii sovereigns, rank by the Hsia 
riches by the Yin, and kinship hy the (.Ihou, nil 
four dynasties gave honour to old age.^ Mencius 
says that ‘the jirojier object of the loyalty of 
virtuous men is the 2>rince avIio knows how to 
provide for the Avelfare of the aged.King Wfin, 
to who.se ellorts the foundation of the Chou dynasty 
(12th cent. B.C.) Avas mainly due, was regarded as 
a model jirince, because (among other reasons) he 
Avas one of those Avho ‘ knew Iioav to provide for 
the Avelfnie of the aged.’ Mencius observes that 
‘ the people Avhom Ave de.scribed as .starved and 
famisheil are those who lack food and warmth, 
hut among the .subjects of King \V6n there Avere 
no old iieople to whom food and Avarmth were lack¬ 
ing.’* Confucius liim.self is .said to have declared 
thcTt one of his chief desires Avas to secure rest and 
peace for the aged.'* 

The ‘Book of Rites’ gives instances of the 
manner in which the royal sages of olden times 
proved their moral Avortluiiess liy their resiieet for 
ohl a.ge. Among jiersons of tlu; same rank at 
court precedence was accorded to the eldest. Aged 
ministers and othcials Avere granted various .sj)ecial 
privileges. H nder tlie rule of tliese kin^s ‘ residents 
in the country took their places accorrling to their 
ag(*, ami the old and jioor Avere not neglec.tiid, noi' 
did the strong come into collision Avith the Aveak.'® 
After the royal hunting expedition.^ the largest 
.share of game Avent to the ageii. When the king 
gave audience to a minister who was seventy years 
of age, the minister was privileged to sit in the 
royal vrosouee. If the king, A^'iHhed to consult a 
AnW\ste,T or ex-mlvdsteT vjIyo bad attamed a xer-j 
\ great age, it was nunecessary for the tatter to 
eome to court; tlie king himself would go to his 
house and would bring tbe old man presents of 
delicate food.® When the king went forth on 
ceremonial journeys, or to jiorform the customary 
rites at the sacred mountains, he would make 
inquiries about the local i)rince.s and chiefs who 
had reached extreme old age, and would visit them 
in their own homes.’ 

A certain amount of scepticism ns to Avhether 
the monarchs of ancient China were really in the 
habit of treating old men with all these marks of 


1 SjBBxxvlii. [issn] 229 f. 

2 J. LeKpe, Chinese Clasftiea, Honpkong, 1861-72, ii.2 [Oxford, 
1895) 461. The tr. here given la not verbally identical with 
begge'a. Cf. also p. 308 f. 

Hb. ii.a 462. * Ib. I. 188. 

# SEE xxvili. 280. 

• 75. xxvii. ri886] 241, 466, xxidil. *82. 

T Ib. xxvii. 216, xxviii. 232. 
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deference is perhaps permissible. But it is easy 
to see why the early recorders of law ami custom 
in China should have attributed siich conduct to 
the semi-mythical sovereigns of the Chinese ‘ golden 
age,’ Just as the Hebrews and other ancient 
peoples enormously enhanced the influence and 
prestige of their moral codes by attributing them 
to divine inspiration or to ‘the finger of (iod,’so 
the old Chinese moralists sought to sanctify the 
highest ethical ideals and principles known to 
their own race by tracing them to the almost 
supernatural wisdom and virtue of their ancient 
holy kings. In describing what was assumed to 
have been the ethical standaid of the royal 
founders of Chinese civilization, the moralists 
aimed at setting an ideal before the rulers and 
people of their own time. Tliey always profes.sed 
not to be inculcating a now or a higher morality 
than that hitherto practised, but to he merely re- 
aflirming the teachings of past ages. Confucius 
himself repudiated all claims to originality: he 
was no innovator—merely a ‘ transmitter.’ 

Wliatever may have been the true history of the 
origin and development of the moral ideas of the 
Chinese, we have amphi evidence that reverence 
for age has been one of tlicir most conspiimous and 
characteristic moral qualities from the earliest 
days of wlii(;h we have authentic record. This 
reverence was by no means coniined in its mani¬ 
festations to acts of a merely ceremonial nature. 
That it also bad a tliorouglily iiractical side is 
shown in the legal jirovision whicli exempted (and 
still exempts) old men from severe forms of puni.‘<h- 
ment in tins law-csourts. ^ U ndcr the semi-socialistic 
system of ancient China tenderness for age is also 
siiown in the acceptance by the State of full re.spon- 
sihility for the proper care, and nourishment of old 
people. There were several classes of persons who 
received regular 8 ubsistence-allowan<;es. Among 
these were young orphans, childless old men, old 
widowers, and old widows. Chinese synii)at.hy and 
charity were not, indeed, directed towards the alle- 
viatioji of the needs of only these ; for |)rovision was 
also made for the dumb, cleaf, lame, blind, crippled, 
and deformed, and for superannuated government 
oflicial.s and tlie [)arents and grandparents of tho.se 
who had died in their country’s service.^ But it 
was in (!oiinexion with the needs and claims of 
the aged that the State regulations reached their 
highest degree of elaboration. Tlie old-age pensions 
were paid in kind, not in money; they con.sisted, 
however, not nnjrely of grain ami other food-stulls, 
but also of various useful articles, .such a.s benches 
and walking-stall's.* Wi; are told of a very ru- 
luaTkabUi custom whereby the agetl y»ensioners 
were entertained as guests of the State in the 
government schools.* Thus the very young and 
tV\e very old. were brought together in circuin- 
Btanees w\v\e\\ cannot \\v\.ve iavYeOi to fetrW-c t\\c 
youtldul imag’maUon and to exercise a \vigh\y \ 
benehcial intVuence on the development of the ^ 
moral sentiments. That children should treat their 
elders with respect was, indeed, imy)re 8 .sed upon 
them by their sehoolmasteTs in the ordinary course 
of the scholastic routine. 

‘ Let careful attention,’ nays MenciuH, ‘ be paid to education 
in schools. Above all, let emphasis he laid on the filial and 
fraternal duties. If that is clone properly, we shall not see, on 
our public roads, iurre 3 -liaired old men carrying burdens on 
their hacks or on their heads.' ® 


? mutniiu minds by 
>y the State itself 
in its public demonstrations of re.s[)ect for age 
must have been far deeper and more lasting than 
any which can have been made by the mere force 
of pedagogic precept. 'I’he ‘ Book of Kites ’ tells 
us that the king personally presided at the enter¬ 
tainment of the pensioners and superintended the 
distribution of food and drink.^ No doubt these 
duties were, in practice, u.sually carried out by 
deputy ; in any case the royal share in the pro¬ 
ceedings won hi necessarily become, or tericf to 
become, formal or symbolical. It may be com- 
I>ared, jierhaps, witli 1 liat vemu able custom wliereby 
the emperor of (Jiina ploughed thr(‘,e furrows in 
front ot the Altar of Agriculture, thus setting an 
example of industry to his p(>()ple and dignifying 
the labours of the millions win* toil in the fields. 

Seventy was the age at which oflicials were 
entitled to claim reh'ase from the cares of ollice.^ 
When the ex-oflicial reached the age of eighty, one 
of his official friends was releastal from jniblic 
duties for the express purpose of attending on him. 
When he nttaine<l his ninetieth year, all members 
of his family employed by goveniinent were allowed 
unlimited leave of absence so that they might 
devote themselves to the old man’s welfare.® 

The Chinese moral code contains various rules 
and suggestion-s as to the etiquette wdiich should 
old i 


1 This is referred to in the ‘ Book of Rites’ (.SBIE xxvii. (Mi); 
but it is also a well-known provision of the criminal law. The 
exemption is not, of course, absolute ; but, even when convicted 
of murder, old men luive been treated with i>xtraordinary 
leniency (see E. Alabaster, JVoteg and Commentaries on Chinese 
Criminal Law, Jjondori, 1899, pp. 98f., 103). 

s See SBE xxvii. 210-244, 404 f. ; and E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Lt, 
Paris, 1861, 1. 82 f., 287, ii. 211. 

» SBE xxvii. 287 f. 

4 Ib. xxvii. 242 ; see also Legge, li.a 248 (footnote). 

» Legge, il.» 181 f. ; see also p. 149. 


govern the relations between old and young. 

We are told, that a man should treat those who are 
twice as old as hiiuHcl! with the siinie kind of deference os he 
would show to his father, and he should treat one who is ten 
years older than himself as ho would treat an elder brother. 
In the company of otto who is senior hy five .years he should 
not walk abreast with him, htit a little wa.v Vtohlnd him. 
When a groujt of men of various ages are sitting together, the 
eldest should be allowed to take the seat of honour.* If an old 
man and a young man are walking together, and each carries a 
hnrdtui, the young man should take the old man’s burden in 
adtiitioii to his own, if he is physical].v able to do so; if he is 
not able to curry both burdens, he should carry the heavier of 
the two. An elderly man sliouJd not he expected or allowed to 
carry a burden which is too heavy to he oorried in one hand.6 
When a death occurs in a fanul.v, tlie aged survivors are not 
expected to curry out the full rites of mourni/ig. This is because 
tlie privations and fusts which are necessary in the case of 
young mourners might he injurious to an old man’s health.® 
Though the attaiiimeiit of old age is regarded as a 
matter for congratulalion, it is necessary to avoid 
direct and pointed references to the ad\ iiiiced age 
of tho.8e w’liom one is addre-ssing^. In tins matter 
tact and di.scrotion are a.s neceasary in China as 
they are in Europe ; and only long exf)(.irienee of 
Chinese social eonvention.H, and a delicate njtpre- 
cialion of the (dreumstances of eacii indivnJimi 
(tune, will save the wej/-ni<‘iuung Eujopcan from 
unconsciously olVending against Cliitiese. canons of 
good taste. The ‘ Book of Kitos’ ttdls n.s that, 
wdien a man i.s addressing hi.s parents, lie must not 
remind them ol tlaeir age and in the ‘ 'rwei\ty- 
four Examples of Eilial I’iety’ tliis pre<;ept is iUus- 
^ trated Vtv wewvewivat g,vntes,t\\\e itvHiuvuv Aiy V\\e 
oi the eideriy man who, in order to divert the 
thouglits of h'ls venerable parents from decay and 
death, played and gamlxmed in tlieir presence as 
tliough he were still the darling of their early 
wedded life.® But old age has heen treated by 
poets and essayists in a much more serious manner 
than this ; and, indeed, a very attractive anthology 
might be made of the graceful and touching utter- 
ance.s of Chinese writers on the different aspects of 
this subject. If they love to dwell on the tran¬ 
quillity and beauty which mark tlie evening of a 

1 SBE xxviii. 281 f. a /ft. xxvii. 241, 46fi, 479. 

a Ib. xxvii. 406. Similar rules applied in the case of the 
blind. 

* /ft. xxvii, 68f., 781., 76f. 

® Ib. xxvii. 244 ; cf. xxviii. 280. 

8 Ib. xxvii. 88 ; cf. xxviii. 439 f., and Legge, iv. pt. ii. 473, 476, 

^ Ib. xxvii. 68. 

8 See The Book of Filial Duly, tr. Ivan Chfin, in the * Wiodoin 
of the East’ series, London, 1908, p. 40. 
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well-ordered life, they do not if^nore the weariness 
and pain, tlie vain refunds and wistful longings, 
from whicli old a^'^e is rarely free. ‘ Dust thou art 
and unto dust shall thou return ’ is a truth which 
the reJi^Mous and ethical teachers of China make 
no attempt to conceal; indeed, they themselves 
have f,dven exi)re.s.sion to it in precisely the same 
language. ^ 

'I'he Chinese ideograph which stands for ‘long 
life ’ or ‘ old age ’ is very frequently l)rought into 
artistic, Hsso(-ialioTi with that which stands for 
‘ hapjjinesH.’ These two characters have heen 
writt«m in innumerable fanciful ways, for artistic 
reputations can he won and lost, in China, by the 
degree of skill or ingenuity which a calligrai»hist 
displays in his treatment of these almost sacred 
symbols. The Chinese, as is well known, regard 
their wonderful system of ideographic w-riting with 
feelings akin to reverence; but among all the 
thousands of existing characters none occupies a 
more exalted j)lace in popular estiscm than the 
two which stand for ‘long life’ and ‘happiness.’ 
They meet the traveller’s eye wherever lie goes, 
though sometimes they are so fantastically written 
as to be almost unrecognizable. He wdll find them 
carved on the rugged boulder that crowns the 
summit of some saiired mountain—and will learn, 
pej'hapH, that they reproduce in facsimilethe hand¬ 
writing of some famous calligraj)hist of a thousand 
oars ago ; and he will find them embossed on the 
ucdvles and naj)kin-rings that are manufactured 
for Western ‘ globe-trotters’ by the Chinese silver¬ 
smiths of to-day. 

But it is not only in the written ideographs that 
the ideas of long life and happiness find artistic 
expression. Many evergreen trees are regarded as 
symbolical of longevity, and a fir-tree with .snow 
upon its branches is an emblem of a happy and 
serene old age. Similar ideas are associateil with 
the bamboo. Among animals the crane and the 
tort-oise are universally recognized in China as 
emblematic of longevity and immortality. 'I’hese 
animals frequently ap])ear in tl>e paintings and 
embroideries whicJi are presented to old peo]>le on 
their birthdays and other anniversaries. When 
used in this Hyniliolic way, the tortoise is often 
represented as having a row of tails. This is based 
on an old fancy that, until a tortoise passes its 
hundredth year, it jiossesses only one tail, hut that 
by the time! it has reaclnsl the age nf a (housand it 
has ten tails. Perhaps it might bo a dillicult task 
to disprove this. 

Tlio (/hijiese reverence for age re.sts to a great 
extent on tlie sound principle that there is no 
period of human life which cannot furnish its 
appropriate contribution towards the develojvment 
of the complete man. 'riiat character is something 
which each man builds up for himself tbnmghout 
the whole course of bis life is a beliid which is no 
less clearly recognized by Confucianism than it is 
by nuHlern psychology in the West. Old age is 
reverenced in others and desired for onesedf ; for 
it is believed by the Chinese that the normal life¬ 
time of a man, from childhood to old age, is no 
longer than is necessary for the full realization 
of a man’s moral and spiritual capacities. The 
Chinese divide life into various stages, and it is 
not till ho has arrived at the age of sixty that a 
man is supposed to have reached the stage of moral 
and intellectual development that entitles him to be 
described as a person of ‘ wisdom and experience.’* 

1 The passajfe occurs in a Chinese conimontarv on the ‘ Book 
of Rites.’ Usinff shi'nn yu Vn erhfan yu Vu, ‘ the bodv takes 
Its rise from tiie earth and will return to the earth’.' The 
Ohinese say that, when the white hair turns yellow (in extreme 
old afire), this is a sig^n that the bodily organism (hsiiig) is about 
to return to the place whence it sprang (its p/'n, or origin)— 
namely, the earth ; for yellow ia the colour with whiob, in 
Ohina, earth is svmbolicafly associated, 
a SBE xxvii. 65 f., 478 f. 


The Confucian conception of the normal stages of 
moral grow'th, under tne most favourable conditions, 
may be learned from a w^ell-known passage in the 
An^ilects, which tells us that Confucius, at the age 
of fifteen, wa.s bent on acquiring knowledge ; at 
thirty he ‘stood firm’; at forty he had ‘no 
doubts’— i.e., he had tested his own cariacities and 
had defined his relationship to the world ; ^ at fifty 
he ‘knew' the decrees of heaven’—i.e., he had de¬ 
veloped the 8])iritual side of his nature ; at sixty 
his ears were ‘ attentive to the truth ’ ; at seventy 
he could follow the imjiulscs of his heart without 
going wrong.* As ('onfucius died at the age of 
seventy-two, we find from this analysis that the 
development of his cliaracter was practically con¬ 
tinuous throughout all the years of nis life. From 
the biographical point of view, the passage is not 
without interest; but it is valuable mainly a.s an 
early and instructive exami)le of introspective 
psychology, and as implying a recognition by the 
Chinese of the important fact that no period of 
human life—not even the period of physicjal decay 
—is necessarily unprogressivo or sterile. It is not 
till he has safely arrived at the haven of old age— 
an old age that has heen prec(!ded by strenuous 
and continuous moral activity—that man can hope 
(theoretically at least) to ‘ :^ollow the impulses of 
bis heart without going wrong.’ ® 

Confucian psychology in this respect is by no 
means contradicted by that of 20tli-century Europe. 
William MacDougall describes how, after rei)eated 
moral conllicts, resulting in tlie acquirement of 

* the irresistible strength of a fixed and consolidated 
habit ’ of right doing, the self may come ‘ to rule 
supreme over conduct.’ The in((ividual has at 
least the potential cai>acity of rising above moral 
warfare ; ‘ he attains character in tlie fullest sense 
and a completely generalized will, and exhibits to 
the world that finest flower of moral growth, 
serenity.’^ It is interesting, in the same con¬ 
nexion, to note that the crowning spiritual experi¬ 
ence of some of the Christian mystics seems to 
have been a sense of complete liberation from the 
state of moral unrest and strife. 

“ Lu (fnerra e termiriata," all the cnerjfy of a strong nature 
flows freely in the new channola, and niodiflcation ceasea, 
inechanically, to be poHsiblo to the now unified or “regener¬ 
ated” self,’ writes E. Underhill, with special referenoe to the 
case of St. Catherine of Genoa.® 

In spite of the fact that many of the customs 
reconied in the ‘Book of Rites’ have long been 
obsolete, the moral sentiments of the Chinese with 
rogani to old age liave undergone no material 
alteration. I’he modifications which have taken 
place in outward observances may he traced to a 
variety of causes, of which the most important is 
the crystallization of the rules and duties relating 
to the cult of ancestors. If in normal circurastances 
the State no longer provides for the necessities of 
old men and women, this is because the care of the 
aged is a responsibility which is assumed as a 
matter of course by sons and other relatives. The 
State recognition of the mutual claims and responsi¬ 
bilities of parents and sons is illustrated in a strik¬ 
ing way by the frequent reduction or remission of 
sentences imposed on criminals on the ground 
that the accused persons were the sole support of 
their aged parents. Such pleas are often advanced 
in the law-courts, and always receive careful con- 
1 We are told on Confuciua'e authority that ‘ a man who !■ 
unpopular at forty will always be unpopular'—i.e., that such 
further development as may take place after that age will pro¬ 
ceed along lines which have been already laid down (Legge, 

■ 830). 

a See Legge, 1. 146 f. 

s Confucius realized, of course, that old age is liable to certain 
moral perils which may be regarded as peculiarly its own. He 
pointed to covetousness as one of these (ib, p. 313). 

* Sooi€il PgychologyT, London, 1913, pp. 261-*263. 

B Mystieirm* London, 1912, p. 264 ; see also W. B. Inge, 
Psrsonal Jdealitm arid Mysticism, do. 1907, p. 16. 
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sideration.* The ethical basis of the Chinese social 
system is filial piety, and the duties and obligations 
as well as the rights and privileges of every member 
of a Chinese family are so clearly defined and so 
rarely repudiated that only in quite exceptional 
circumstances (such as those brought about by 
famine, plague, floods, earthquakes, and war) are 
old men and women liable to become dejjcndents 
on private charity or the bounty of the State. 

‘If it be objected,' writes an Englisij-cducated Chinese 
student of sociology, ‘ that the burden of the family flrags down 
individuals from self-dovelopnient, at least it is true tliat pub¬ 
licly organized relief is a much less urgent problem with us 
than it is in England.'** 

It may not be out of place to mention that in the 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, now under British rule, 
there is not, among the 150,000 inhabitants, a 
single individual who requires to look elsewhere 
than to his or her own family-group for the means 
of support in old age. 

Young (fliina is showing many signs of restive- 
ness under the social and ethical restraints of tlui 
old order, and it is not unreasonable to question 
whether re.si)ect for old age will, in the future, be 
as consjucuous a feature of the (Chinese character 
as it has been in the past. I’ortnnately, however, 
the old ways have not yet fallen into oblivion, and 
even among the ardent young i)atri<jts of the New 
China iJiere are many who believe that the re- 
generati<in of tlreir country is not by any means 
contingent upon the wholesale surrender of all 
that has contributed to (ybina’s moral greatness in 
the past. 

As an interesting indication of President Yuan 
Shih-k'ai’s determination not to give up the old 
customs whereby public homage was rendered to 
virtuous old age, we may cite a Presidential 
mandate which was published in Peking as re¬ 
cently as 6th Jan. 1915. 

This mandate reforH to the fact that the mother of Lieut.- 
General Liu Hsicn-hfing iiad reached the age of one hundred 
years. This lady, it continucH, is noted for her admirahie 
personal qualities and for the unwearied devotion which she 
showed in tile education of licr distinguished son. In spite of 
her advanced age, it is gratifying to learn that her health and 
good spirits arc by no means impaired. * She is indeed a j>erHon 
of whom the State may well be proud.’ The mandate concludes 
by specifying tlie honours that are to be conferred upon the c)l<I 
lady. These are to include a pisn (honorific tablet) beariiig the 
four characters Shu 7V Ch'i ^ien, ‘ Womanly Virtue and Vener¬ 
able Age.’ This tablet is to be liung on the walls of her home 
as a perpetual token of the State’s recognition of her virtues 
and in commemoration of her attainment of a great age. 

It will be noticed that in this mandate (which is 
typical of multitudes of similar decrees that have 
been issued by Chinese emperors in past centuries) 
emphasis is laid, not merely on the age of the 
person concerned, but also on the fact that her 
life has been well spent. That the good sometimes 
die young is a lamentable fact which the Chine.se 
know as well as we do ; but they love to think that 
a virtuous life receives its appropriate reward in a 
serene and happy old age; and nothing gives 
greater satisfaction to their ethical sensibilities 
than the contemplation of ca.ses in which the ideal 
combination of exalted virtue and great age l>as 
been attained in real life. Thus it is that many of 
the virtuous kings of ancient times are credited 
with abnormally long lives.® Even in later and 
more degenerate times it was supposed that tlie 
proper span of a good man’s life was a hundred 
years, it is largely because a long life is believed 
to be one of the rewards of virtue that the funeral 
of an old man (especially if he has left behind him 
a largo and prosj^erous family of descendants) is 

1 For the legal uaages in this matter »ee Aloboster, pp. 108- 
106. 

a P. L. K. Tao, ‘ The Family System of China,' In Sociological 
Review^ Jan. 1913. 

8 For statements to this effect of. the Shu King (Legge, vol. 
iii. pt. i. pp. 26 and 61, pt. ii. p. 466 f.); cf. also SBh xxvti. 
844, and Wang Oh'ung, Lun Bing, tr. A. Forke, i. (London, 
1907) 813-817, 826f. 


regarded as a congratulatory festival rather than 
as an occasion for sorrowing and condolence.^ 

Tliere la a story told of an elderly English admiral who, while 
walking with n fellow-countryman in tlie streets of Canton, 
unexpectedly found himself surrounded and threatened by an 
excited and turhulent mob of anti-forcign Chinese. Acting on 
the suggestion of his conuianion, w’ho knew the Chinese char¬ 
acter, the admiral remove*! ids l»at and diaplaved his grey locks ; 
wlieroupon the angry -owd imjue<liatel.v fell back in abaslied 
silence, and the Engiishinen proceeeled oil their w&y unharmed. 
This story may he aporryplial; but, so long as 
the telling of such stories in illustrafion of the 
(Jhinese character continues, as at present, to be 
de.served by the Cliincse pco[ile, it will be impos¬ 
sible for Western critics to withhold from the 
civilization of China a high tribute of respect and 
admiration, 

LITKIIATURB.—This has been indicated in the article, 

K. hLKMlNG JoUNKTON, 

OLD AGE (Greek).- 'rite ordinary Atlienian 
view of old age is well summed up by the aged 
Kephalos at tlie opening of Plato’s lirpn/ilic : 

‘old men Hock togeUier; they are Ijirds of a feather, as the 
proverb say's ; and at our meeting's tlie tiUo of my ncqnaintance 
commonly is—1 cannot (?at, I cannot drink ; the pleasiin-H of 
youth and love are Hed away : there was a good time once, 
but tliat is gone, and now life is no longer life. Some of them 
lament over tlie slights whicli are put upon them by relations, 
and then they' tell you })laintively of how many evils tiieir old 
age is the cause ’ (Jicp. 329A , tr. I'k Jowett**, t)xford, 18H1). 

The speaker indeed goes on to say that the real 
cause of this <li.scontent lay not in old age per se, 
but in the in<livi(lual character (doubtless IMato’s 
own view), and the testimony of the aged poet 
Sojibocles is quoted in witness of the blessed calm 
and freedom of old age from tlie tyranny of the 
tassions; but Greek literature of all [leriods is 
ar too thickly strewn with obviously sincere dis¬ 
praise of age to permit us to doubt that it was 
wholly hateful to the average ({reek. No Greek 
writer has surpassed >Soj)hocleshimself, the Jiepublic 
notwithstanding, in the bitterness of his references 
to old age—and that in the latest of his tragedies : 

‘For when he hath Been youth go by, with its light foIHea, 
what irouhlouB afllictiou is strange to hia lot, what Hufferlng is 
not therein ?—envy, factiona, strife, hattlca and slauglitcrs; 
and, last of all, age clalmfl him for her own,—age, dispraised, 
infirm, unBociable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe 
al>ides' ((JCd. Col. l‘280fT., tr. U. O. Jebh-'*, Cambridge, 1900). 

At the other end of the scale, Aristotle, in a long 
passage unrivalled for the cruel rnthlessnoss of its 
characterization, gives a picture; of old age in the 
same pessimistic style {llhct. ii. 13- 1389*' 13). An 
‘ingrained horror against the condition of life 
which destroys beauty and mars enjoyimmt,’ ® and 
the haunting thought of the two inevitable demons 
(Keren [y.v.]) of Akm and DeatJi, ever waiting in 
the background of life, came near to jioisoning the 
springs of happiness for the Greeks.® The vanish¬ 
ing of youth like a sunbeam, and tlie pains of age 
(frag. i. 5 ; ddvvripdr yijpai ; v. 5 : dpyaX^ov Kal 6.fj.op(pov 
yijpas) which make a man ugly {aLcrxp6v) and 
wretched (i. 6), and death more tolerable than life 
(ii. 10), is the burden of Mimnennos. Even vEschy- 
lus hardljr finds anything better to saj of a man 
stricken in years than that ‘ his leaf is withered, 
and with his three feet he wanders weak as a child, 
a day-lit dream ’ {Affam. 7911'., tr. A. W. Verrall, 
London, 1889). Euripides in the same vein con¬ 
trasts youth and age in a great ode that sounds 
like the swan-song of his own golden youth {Here. 
Fur. 637 fl’.). For Pindar, the poet of ( he ‘ delight¬ 
ful things in Hellas' (rd repirvii iv 'KXXd6t)» the 
very heart of life lay in wealth, strengtli, and 

1 On thi« subject see Dbatu and Dibi’Osal of the Dead 
(C hiuese), vol. iv. p. 461 ft lo. 

2 Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece from Bomer to Menander^ 
p. 249. 

3 Gf. Thoog. 767: r»)XoC 34 Kaxac airb Krjpat d/jyi'at, | yrjpit r 
ovhofieuoy xal Bardroio WXov. See the vast* in the Louvre 
(Pettier, Cat., no. 348; ^ured in J. K. llarrisou. Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion'^, Cambridge, 1903, p. 174), in 
which Ilerakles with his club is about to beat out the brains of 
a shrivelled ugly little figure. labelled rrjpaf, which leans on a 
stick. 
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beauty, and in ‘ ^lorionsdinibed youth’ (d7Xa<57wo5 
[Nem. vii, 5]). The Athenian Solon really 
Htancls on the Maine plane, in Fiin definition of the 
happy man as one who is ‘ wliole of limb, free from 
(liHease, a 8tran;,M!r to misfortune, happy in his 
children, and <!<»nie]y to look upon, ana who shall 
also end his life well ’ (Herod, i. 32).^ 

In a word, the ancient Athenian knew little of the art of 
tfrowinp old jfrac.efnlly nowhere ia Oreek literature bo queru- 
louB, HO waiitiriK in diijnity, as in dealing with age and its 
diaahiliLie.H ; while, conversely, the glory of youth, especially In 
its jnirely physical aspect, is the dynamic impulHe of Greek art 
in all its forma, especially in sculpture. Mlmnermos praya that 
free of disease and sorrow he may die at the age of sixty years. 
We are not suritriaed to read that the old people of Keos, when 
they reached the age of sixty or upwards and felt their powers 
decaying, put theuiHelves quietly out of the way with a draught 
of hemlock—being indeed compelled by law to do so, in order 
that there might he a sutfleient maintenance left for others, and 
that they themselves luigiit not suffer from sickneas and weak¬ 
ness of extreme old age ^Strabo, p. 48(1: npoatrarr* yap, 
«oisee, 6 ed/xoc touc vnip efjjxoera enj ye-yoeiiTa? KUivti^to'Oai Kai 
rou diapKeiv rol^ oAAok r^v Tpoi/uje. And aee the story there 
told in reference to tow? npea-fivrdTov^. Of. Ailian, Par. JJiat. 
lil. 37 ; Ileracl. l^ont. In Muller, F/rG ii. 216). 

It Heoms clear that, while the Athenians, in 
theory, reHpeeted and honoured the old, the facts 
of life were hardly in harmony with theory.® 
Thorough, and jierhaps supersensitivo, huinaniHts 
as they were, the actual ohjc'clive aspect of old age 
seems to have been rejnilMivc to them ; involving, 
as a rule, enfec.lilcd jiowers of enjoyment of most 
forms of social intercourse, it wa.y pt r se a hateful 
tiling, and its victims uere regarded with at he.st a 
lialf-eonternj)tuoust,oloranee as living a very death in 
life.'* Notwithstanding some examples and utter¬ 
ances in a eontrary sense (c.g., in literature, the 
tendance of CEdijm.s by Antigone [So])h. (iW. Col. 
347f. : dcljxed' i]fniov dt'iafxopo%ir\avu)/xlvr}, \yepovTayijiyy€i]), 
the general sentiment and conduct towards the aged, 
in historical Athens, fell far .short of that kindli¬ 
ness which must be n^garded as a touchstone of 
social progress, a derivative of that whole attitude 
towards tlie weak and the helpless, the young and 
the sud'ering, whicli i.s one of the jirime distinctions 
between modern and ancient times. The truth is 
that under the strenuous conditions of ancient life, 
in which one must be either hammer or anvil, 
there was hut little room for the claims that might 
be urg'od by age on the ground of long and varied 
exjxuicjncc ; and this imjiatieiice of age in the 
political sphere reacted uiion the general social 
conception, being reinforced also by that intense 
selfish ness which so deejily stained the national 
character. 

In this rcMpt’ct, aa in moat other things, Sparta stood in con- 
apicuoua contrast with Athuris ; and, while Atlic-niana did not 
hesitate to applaud the Spartan practice as a matti'r of prineijile, 
they made little .attempt to imitate it—for all their own altar of 
Coinpassion in the Agora (cf. Xon. Jiesp. Lac. x. 8: Kolyapro 
irdyriay flau/uacrroTaroi' tnaiyovcri fxir irdyrtt rd roiavra ^iriT?j5<fw- 
jaara, p-t/j^ticrOai Si nvTa. ovSepia rroAi? There lies 

probably some deep aignitlnance behind the fact that it was in 
HparU that honour to the aged aa auch was a fundamental of 
the Hucial ayatem (cf. ib. 2 ; dels ydp rovv ytpoi^at Kvpiovf rov 
vepl rrjt il/vxrj^ ayiLeoy Siinpa^ef ii>rip.6Ttpov tlvai to y^pay ri^y 
Twi/ a»tp.a(^<SeTu»(' piopiyy). Herod, ii. 80 remarka that Egypt and 

1 Aristotle, Hhet. i. 6 = 13onh 14 ff.. Bays almost exactly the same 
thing, with aome amplifleations. 

For Sparta cf. Pint. An sent sit ger. resp. 24 : o Avcravfipoy 
tltrev, iy iv XaKeSaipovi KaWiarra yTjpwcriy. 

* In hia Rise a/ the Greek Epic'^, Oxford, 1911, p. 307, G. 
Murray says : ‘ Any sympathetic reader of early Greek poetry 
will have noticed the importance, almoat the sanctity, attached 
to three classes of human beings; strangers, suppliants, and old 
people.’ He ia referring, of course, chiefly to Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 331 (aee below), hut he certainly exaggerates—in 
regard to the lost class, at any rate. 

• Cf. Semon. frag. 71 ; rty ydp ajovay drtp \ BvarSiv ^io% 
no6eLv6it \ Soph. Ant. 1105 ff. ; ray yap r^fiovay 1 arav rrpoStacriy 
aySptt, oil riOrffx iyid | ^rjv tovtov, aAA' ip\f/vxoy T)yo{ifta( V€Kp6y. 

^ • Cf. Paua. I. xvil. 1 ; ’EAe'ou ^tupoy, poAio-ra deu>y iy 
ay^pdiwivay pioy Kal pera^SoAay Trpaypurwe on uKf>t\ip.oi, ft6yoi, 
repay ‘EA\rivujv v^povo’ti' 'AOneatot. He goes on to mention an 
altar of Aifiioy also. At the best it was allowed that age brings 
wisdom (cf. Horn. Jl. Hi. 109 f.). But the characteristic of 
Athenian democracy ia expressed in the complaint of the 
Erinyes—is-el KaBiima^n p« npea-pOriy Woy (Ailsch. Eum. 784). 


Sparta agreed in the rcapect paid to age; it evidently struck 
him aa very strange. Here we may recall the hackneyed 
anecdote of Cicero {de Senect. xviii. 03 f.) of the aged man to 
whom the Lacedeemonian aiubaaaadors in the Athenian theatre 
offered a aeat—and brought down the house—‘dixisse ex lie 
quendam, Athenieriacs scire quae recta eaaent, aed facere nolle.’ 
For the respect paid to the old by the young in Sparta see the 
anecdote in Plut. Lyc. 16. 

Perhaps the early decay of respect for the aged 
is in part traceable to the fiery experiences of the 
migratory age, which must have clestroyed many 
of the liner elements in civilization (cf. G. Murray, 
Bike of the Greek Epic", p. 101). Partly also, 
perhaps, it was a natural result in military socie¬ 
ties, -where with decay of bodily powers practical 
liplitinfr value disappeared—the universally recog¬ 
nized limit of age for active military service in 
Greece was sixty years. How far, if at all, it is to 
he brought into relation with the primitive practice 
of slaying the man-god as soon as he exhibited 
syniptoms of failing powers, in older to transfer 
his spirit with unirnpaiied vigour to a successor—a 
practice and belief which undoubtedly took a 
broader sweep, beyond the circle of rulers, and 
affected the general sentiment touching bodily 
decay and death in the case of ordinary folk—must 
be left here undetermined (see J. G. hrazer, on the 
preference for a violent death, in Gii®, pt. iii., The 
JJifing God, London, 1911, p. 911’.). Certain is it 
that, apart from the example of Sparta, there is 
ample evidence of a time when the aged counted 
for more in public life than was the case generally 
in Athens. 

A reminiaccnce of the pristine atatv of the aged lingers in 
the uHc of the word 7Tpeo-^eis= ‘ambassadors.’ The use of the 
term ra irdrpia to exi>re88 ‘ancient law,’ ‘the way of ancestors,' 
ia derived from a time when the old men of the tribe (oi 
WpovTPt) ^'®re the repositories of the sacred tradition or institu¬ 
tions of tlie community (cf. Q. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
lieligUm, New York, 1912, p. 61). This was an actual working 
fact at Sjiarta, where the yepoveria of twenty-eight men over 
sixty years of agc,l in conjunction with the two kings, was the 
guardian of the custom of the State, and 'in case the people 
decided crookedly the senate with the kings were to reverse 
their decision ’ (Plut. 7>j/c. (1; ai axoAidv d Sdp.of fAotro, roiis 
irpttxfivytyea^ Kal apyayeVa? dnoa’Tarripai Tj/u-fv— tovt’ e<m fxri 
Kvpoin', dAA* oAwv a4>i(TTacT0aL Kal SiaXveiy Toy Sripov). The con- 
atitution of Sparta was in this respect a survival from a time 
when an oligarchy of old men decided all matters of importance, 
to the practical exclusion of the younger men, who in general 
assemhiy (Apella or Agora) had merely a right of acceptance or 
rejection of dctlnite proposals, withoxii ]>ower of amendment or 
discussion (cf. Time. i. 87). In Atliens a similar council also 
existed, a mere shadow of its former self, in the ahape of the 
once venerable Areiopagos, which under the developed demo¬ 
cracy was entirely cut off from all direction of political affairs. 
Only when the policy of the younger men had brought the 
State to the brink of ruin, by the failure of tlie expedition to 
Sicily, in 413 n.c., was recourse had once more to the counsel of 
the old, to save If that were still "possible (Thuc. viii. 1; Kal 
apxijv TiJia irpetrPvrtputy aySpuiy ikitrOai, olnyt^ ntpl rwy nap6yTtoy 
ti>t dy Kaipoi jf npofiov\evirov<n). 

Even in Homer the precariousness of the rights 
of the aged as against the young and lusty is 
clearly evident through the glamour of courtly and 
heroic life and poetry. Nestor is no real exception, 
for, besides having plenty of sons to champion him, 
he is represented as more than merely old—he has 
lived 80 far beyond the usual span of life that he 
enjoys the prestige of a sort of sanctity for his very 
age ; and, he.sides, he is deliberately treated by the 
poet as a privileged figure.® With Peleus, for all 
that he is mated with an immortal, the case is very 
difl'erent. Achilles in the under world puts the 
anxious question to Odysseus : 

1 Of. Tyrt. ap. Plut. Lyc. 6 : wpea-pvraf y^poyrat as an element 
of the Spartan constitution. In the light of his observation of 
the ill effects of life-tenure by men of advanced age in oligarchl- 
cally organized States, Aristotle criticizes this, especially in 
respect of the judicial functions of the Spartan Gerusia: for 
there Is, he says, an old age of the mind, as well as of the body 
(I'ol. ii. 9. 26 =* 1270^‘). On the same lines, he would not approve 
of the life-tenure of the members of the Athenian Areiopagos. 
The best men in hi.s ideal State become priests in advanced age, 
and Plato is of much the same opinion (Laios, 766 A, 923 B). 

* Cf. A. Lang, Homer and hts Age, London, 1906, p. 284 : 
' Of all the characters in Homer that of Nestor is most familiar 
to the unlearned world, merely because Nestor’s is a " ohorooter 
port,” very broadly drawn.’ 
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‘ Tell me of noble I’eloua—is he yet held in honour unions the 
Myrmidons, or do they set him at naught from Hellas to Flithia, 
for that old age hinds his hand and foot? For 1 am no longer 
his champion under tlie sun ’ (Od. xi. 494 ff.). 

And the father of Odysseus himself is fain to be¬ 
take himself to his distant farm ‘withered, unkempt, 
and clad unseemly ’ (OfJ^. xi. 187 Ik, xxiv. 2*2511'.). 

Hesiod, in his fanciful sketch of the evolution of 
the worl<l through the various ages, imagines a first 
or golden age in wliich men did not grow old, but 
passed away withotit pain or tlecay, as if falling on 
sleep (lVor/:s and Days, 113 11'.). Tlic fifth or iron 
age of the poet’s own time is one which, as it 
passes gnadually into the sixth age, will exhibit a 
progressive dejuavity, among the marks of which 
will be that children dishonour their ageing j)arent3 
and set at naught their admonitions (18211'.). 
Hesiod’s catalogue of deadly sins includes, along 
with injuries done to suppliants, guests, ororrdians, 
harsh words to aged parents (331 fl'.). The limita¬ 
tion or narrowness of range here observable is 
found in later Athenian society; for in Athens 
also the obligation of reverence or kindline.ss 
towards the oUi tended bj be thrown entirely upon 
the fatnily group, and to bo contined to the special 
relationship obtaining between parents and chil¬ 
dren. 'I'lie very insistence of (Ireek lawgivers upon 
this specific form of the obligation may well raise 
a .suspicion that, even as thus limit-ed, it washy no 
means universally honoured in practice. Among 
the Athenians, in fact, it was a counsel of perfec¬ 
tion for the individual member of tin; family 
rather than, as in Sparta, a general attitude of 
society, binding without further question, even 
where the narrower relationship did not exist.' 
We are thus compelled to make special reference 
to this jmrtieular form of obligation, as dealt with 
in Athens. 

Tht* i^onural tverm was yi}poTpo<l)tlv or yripo^vKtlt'. The law 
conipc'lliiiK children to nurture and protect their parents in 
old u^e {o KaKi.'icreojs v6/ulo?, in Is. viii. 3*2, wliero the Hpeak('r 
is at pains to insist tliat it covered also crandfiiUior and ureal- 
Krandfather)*-^ was, of course, attributed to Solon (Aristo]ili. 
liirds, 13.')4ff. : fv rail; Tmif ireKapyitiv Kvpfiecriv \ L)ein. xxiv, ]o;f). 
lb seems to have specified four forma of broach—•in-usa<;e, 
refusal of lied or of lioard, and n(?glect of funeral rites (tA 
vQp.ii6p.tva \ see hys. xiii. 91 ; Dem. xxiv. 107 ; Aristoph. lii.rds 
767). It was enforced by a ypaiprj yovttov xaKwcrtws, which caiuo 
before ttic chief Arciion (Ariat. AtA. Pol. Ivi. 0; Hyper. I'ro 
Elixen. (> : <fiaij\6t tart n-pot rout eavrov yoveif b apxiDV tn'i 
Toi'irov Kdftrjrai). In accord witii his own exalted conceplion of 
lilial duty (sec the reuiarkahlo passage in Laws, 931 A : rrarljp 

ovv OTcu xai pijTTjp -fj TovT<«>e nareptt n /urjTfpeS oiKtif n«IeTtti 
icetp.T)Xiot. aTTfipr/KOTC? y-qpa, pr^btlt SLavorjOijru) rrort ayaXjia outw, 
toioOtoc (•(/jeoTioe i5pvp.a ee oiKlcji P'lAAoe Kvptov ttrtarOai), 

I'lato prescribes as penalty for its violation perpetual exile and 
exclusion from the temples {Laws, 881 E). His peiialties are 
sterner tlian those actually in use. At Athens a son convic'ted 
of maltreatment of parents hocamo dripot rh a-uiput (but without 
conllscation fAndoc. i. 74; see art. AtimiaJ). Thin meant that 
he was excluded from the Agora, i.e. from the ordinary privi¬ 
leges of civic intercourse, and could not speak in the assembly 
(.iiischincs, i. 28 ; »’a«' nt ke'yp tv rpi b-qpLip r'ov rrar^pa rvirraiV 
Trjv p.-r)rtpa, t) p.r) rpe(f)v)v, fj pTj Trape'xtov oi#c^<nV rovrov ovk 

Aeyeiv). Whether this was the sole penalty is not known. He 
certainly ran the risk of being excluded from ollice ; for one of 
the questions put at the ‘scrutiny’ (6oxtM.a<ria) of a candidate 
for the Arc-lionsliip was whether he treated his jiaronts well 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. Iv. 3 : yoviat <-1 ev ttokI), and a negative proved 
against him entailed rejection (Xen. Mem. ii. 2. 13). The obliga¬ 
tion, however, was suliject to the proviso that a parent had 
given his son an education befitting his station in life (Pint. 
Sol. 22: viij) Tpdffteiv rbv wartpa p.r) SiSa£dp.evoy r^x^'V^ iitdvayKet 
/U.T) elvai). 

The provision by which a suit might be Instituted by a son 
against an aged father for mental imbecility, in order to de¬ 
prive him of the management of his estate, seems sometimes to 

1 Of. Xen. Mem. iif. 6. 16 : Atytit, nopput vov elvai rp 
noAci rijv KokOKayaBiav. ndrt yap ovruit ABrfvaloi, 
AaKeSaipidvioi, fi wprafivripovt alfiecrovTai, ot an'o rdtv nartpiov 
dpxovrai Kara<f)poveiv rdiv yepairtptov ’, Cic. de Senect. xviii. (IS: 

nu^uam enim tantum tribuitur aetati, nusquam ost senectug 
honoratior ’ ; cf. an important passage In Arist. Eth. Nic. 
ix. 2. 7 ff. 

3 But in Attic prose yovelt never properly means anything but 
‘parents’ in the strict sense, though Plato also {Laws, 981) 
would extend the range of the law. For Ionic usage cf. 
Herod, i. 91. 


have been improperly used (cf. r*lat. Law.s, 028 ; vltlt t’ a5 

irarepat viro vuiriav t) yyjpmt &LariOfpfvovt aicrxfxut e(e(i’(u rrapa- 
aiat ypaifteo-ffai; Aristoph. C/07ids, S44 f. The well-kiiown yu,ry 
if the prosecution of the aged Sophocles by his son lophou is, 
lowever, an invention or mere mistake). Socrates was accused 
jf encouraging this undiitifulness (Xen. Mem. i. 2. 49 ; cf. the 
scene in Aristoph. Clotids [1321 ff.J, in which Pheidipiudes, re- 
ireseiited as a pupil of Socrates, asserts his right to inflict 
'odily cliustisement upon both father and mother). Aristo- 
•haiies in another play roureseuts an old juror as congratulat- 
tig himself that his oHicial position and pay enable him to coiu- 
iinnd at least a show of family atleclion, together w’ith more 
tangible comforts {Wn.tps, tli>r> fT.). 

It is, of course, not to bo ^jitherod front the 
i,bove that either ag;od |»areiits or old folk in 
general w'ere tretited as a rule espetiully btidly in 
Atlteiis. I’roliably few States in tlreece oHered as 
eH'ieieut protection to life and limb, ]>erHonal 
lignity, and proytevty as was given hy tJie Inws of 
Athens (cf. Deni. Mei<l. 22111'.); jicrhaps none pro- 
vitled so reatly at;eess to legal protiutiou and re¬ 
dress to even the humblest and most helpless. 
And, notwilhslanding their tendency to a ctii tain 
finiugne.s.s of .self-glorilieation on this score,' we may 
readily grant that the public cotiscience <if the 
Athenians was more tender in regard to breaches 
of the ‘unwritten law's ’ of mankind {koivAs v6fiot 6 
Hard, (pva-iv [Arist. Jlhet. i. 13=1373, 4])“ than that 
of the rest of the Greeks. It still renniins a fact, 
however, that reverence and care for the aged, as 
such, had in Alliens, outside the family relation- 
shin, no stronger force behind it than the vague 
feeling of aidwt, ‘shame,’ the ‘unseen barrier’ 
(G. Mnnay, liiso of the Greek Epir'^, }>. 103 f.)—a 
mere emotion, not organi/.ed in a conscious and 
binding social ordinance. What must have been 
the disintegrating elleid- u[)on this of tlie not infre- 
[uent ruthle.ss enslavinnent and massacre of whole 
communities, e.y. Skione ( rhiu!. v. 32 : dir^KTeivav 
TOCS hl^wvTas, iraiSat Kal ywaiKas i]v5pajr65icrav) and 
Melos (Time. v. 110)? I'he cynical contemiit for 
justice and mmey tixhihiled in the laXter c.ase was 
indeed symjitomaiic of it terrible deterioration in 
Athenian character—acban};i'. for the worse, whicli, 
according to Thucydides, passed like a blight over 
the whole Greek world in the course of the Pelo- 
ponne.sian war (Time, iii. 82 f. : Kal fx^v t 6 ^nyyevts 
00 craipiKov dWorpiPiTepov iy^vero). 

Iji'rr.HATCRE.—EoyoiiO a few jatgcH in J. P. Mahaffy, Social 
Lijit in (iret'cc front lJom< r to Menander, Ijnmioii, 1898, tho 
uhjcct huH aj»parentl3’not been cU, except hy way of mere 
eference. W. .1. SV OODHOU.SE. 

OLD AGE (Hebrew and Jewish).—For the 
Biblical writers this (iarthly life, despite its many 
inevitable sorrows, is so essentially good tliat 
length of days is accounted a blessing. It is 
one of the rewards promised to righteousness 
(cf. Ex 20'‘-' ‘232”, i)t 440 583 Is rs91‘« 

92'*, Pr 102'' etc.). ‘ l)es])ise not thou,’ 

Kliphaz exhorts iJob, ‘the chastening of the 
AJiiiighty ’; for then ‘thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season ’ (.lob 5*’'' 2“). A short life 
is a life ended before its time, an incomplete life. 
What constitutes old age in the view of the 
Biblical writers? Gn 5 tells of men who lived 
more tlian nine centuries, and in Gn 6 the divine 
decree (ixes 120 years as the span of human life. 
But in the liooks subsefyuent to the T’entateuch 
the average duration of life and the corresponding 
concejition of old ago are much the same as those 
of our day. The statement of tho Psalmist (Ps 

1 Cf. Thuc. ii. 87 ; dxpoa<ret rStv ubpaov, Kai pdAicrTa avribv 6<roi 
T* €ir’ uKfttklqt Twv djiKovutfi'wv Kelvrai ical 6<roi dypa(/)ot byret 
aiaxwviiv bpiokoyovpt.ivTfv tfitpov/ri *, Plato, Laws, (W2 1) (Athenians 
the only people who are good by nature, by a dispcnBatlon of 
Providence); Dem. Meia. 49; Pans. i. xvii. 1: tov'toh ow 
Ttt «/nAa(^pwTria»' pidvav KaSda-rrjKev, dAAd <cat Beovt evat^vtriv 
dAAbii' Trkdov. 

2 For the ‘ unwritten law ’(rbv TlaveAX^viov vdpov [Eur. Suppl. 
626]) sec Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 865 ff., and Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 19, where 
Socrates speaks of the aypa<j>oi v6p.oi which are iv irdwip x"P» 
KardravTa vopi^d/atvoi, and Soph. Antig. 466f. 
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90^**) 18 clear and decisive ; ‘ The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, or even by reason of 
strength foursciore years.’ ‘At the most,’ says 
Ben Sira (Sir ‘ tlie number of man’s days are 
a hundre(l years.’ Nor is there any discrepancy 
betweftn tlie two estimates. The first gives the 
average, tlie second the e.vtreme, duration of 
human life. The great personages of the Penta- 
teiicli who come after tlie Deluge—Nahor, Terah, 
the Patriarchs, Moses, Aaron—live longer than a 
century. But, as Leopold Lttw points out {Die 
Lchensalter^ p. 2.‘14), ‘as regards the post-Mo.saic 
jieriod the Bible names only three persons whose 
a^es exceeded a hundred, viz. Job (a doubtfully 
historic character), Jehoiada the High Priest, who, 
according to (’hroniides, lived to be 130, and 
Joshua, who died at HO.’ Eli is blind at ninety- 
eight (1 S 4^®), and is evidently reganied as very 
old; and Barzillai, at eighty, is deseribt‘<l as ‘a 
very aged man,’ and as asking, ‘Can thy servant 
isle what I eat or what 1 drink? can I liear any 
more the voice of singing men and singing women V 
(2 S 19*“-“). Further, as l^dw also points out, of 
t he fourteen kings of Judah whose age at death is 
stated no one reached seventy. Of these Jeho- 
shaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah are praised as 
righteous kings, and yet the first died nt lifty, the 
second at (ifty-four, and the third before he was 
forty. According to the view of Maimonides 
{M6reh I^^Ohrtkhim, ii. 47), the longevity of the 
Patriarchs was excajptional ; ordinary men and 
women in their time lived niu(!h shorter lives. 
That even the Pentateuclial writers formed a 
moderate estimate of the average duration of life 
is indicated by the laws i>rovi<ling for the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of the Levites from active 
service on their reaching the ago of lifty (Nu 8‘"), 

In the Bible the disabilities of tdd age are clearly 
recognized. The famous pa.ssage in Ec 12, with 
its allusion to the years of which one says, ‘ I 
have no pleasiiro in tlumi,’ and its picture of the 
darkeneil sun and moon, the trembling keejicrs of 
the house, the strong men bent, the diminishing 
grindiirs (all images for the ]diysi(uil infirmities of 
the aged), is typiiial of the attitude of the OT 
writers to this aspect of t he subject, 'riic thought 
of the loss of vigour which inevitably aceomiianies 
the decline of life is ex[)res8ed in tln^ Psahnist’s 
prayer (Ps 7P; cf. v.^*), ‘ Cast me not off in the time 
of old age; forsake me not when my strength 
faileth,’ But over against the physical and other 
drawbacks of old age are set its moral ami 
spiritual advantages : ‘ The hoary head is a crown 
or glory’(Pr 10*'*^ ; cf. 17“); it is the embodiment 
and the symbol of rij)0 wisdom (Job 12^^ 32’). It 
is liecause of such higher attributes as these that 
old age is honourable and deserving of res]»ect. 
Mere length of days, which is more or le.ss an 
aiicident, does not entitle the aged to considera¬ 
tion. Their real claim to it lies in the intellectual 
and moral excellence.s which they have acquireil in 
the course of their long life. ‘ The hoary head is 
a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness' (Pr 16®^), and ‘ better is a poor and 
wise youth than an old and foolish king, who 
knoweth not hoAv to receive admonition any more’ 
(Ec 4’’; cf. Job .32-'). Nevertheless age is, as a 
rule, the guarantee of experience. A child-rnler 
is a calamity (Ec 10^“; cf. Is 3“), but ‘with aged 
men is wisdom, and in length of days understand¬ 
ing’ (Job 12^“; cf. IS''-’^’). l^dihn, however, who is 
a young man himself, contests the universality of 
this truth. The spirit of llod may give a man 
understanding independently of his years (Job 
32’- ®). But, when age goes with wisdom and 
righteousness, it must be honoured. Not only is 
it to be regarded respectfully, but it must be 
treated with outward signs of reverence. ‘ Thou 


shalt rise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19*“) — a 
command which has for its sanction the warning, 

‘ Thou shalt fear thy God.’ He wlio violates the 
precept has nothing to fear from the aged ; for they 
are too feeble to avenge the dishonour oflered 
them. But he has to fear God, who protects the 
weak and makes their cause His (cf. v.’^). Even 
to interrupt tliem when tJiey are speaking is 
improper; Elibn waits before intervening in the 
famous discu-ssion because the otliers are ‘ elder 
than be’ (Job 32“*). That it is thi‘ part of wisdom 
to listen to the advice of old peo{>le in preference 
to that of the young is irniilied in the story of 
Bohohoam (1 K 12 ; cf. Dt 32’). It is a sign of the 
degeneracy of the times and a cause of impending 
calamity when youth bears itself insolently towards 
age (Is 3®, La 6*''*). But, even apart from the 
higher qualities just mentioned, the jihysical 
weakness inseparable from old age bespeaks 
especial consideration for it. To ‘ nourish ’ the 
a«^ed in the w'ider sense of the term is a duty 
(Bu 4*“). 

Tlie honourablenes.s of old age is set forth in the 
Apocryplia also. A peculiar charm clings to it: 
‘As the lamp that sliineth upon the holy candle- 
.stick, so is the beauty of th(i face in ripe age’ 
(Sir 26”). The old must be bcli)ed (3*-); they 
must not be ‘vexed’ (ib.); tlieir infirmities must 
be borne with patiently (v.*®). Their society is to 
be sought out (6*^). 'X'bo aged must not be con¬ 
temned, ‘for some of ns also are waxing old ’ (H**). 
But, again, wisdom and moral wortli are the con¬ 
ditions precedent to an lioiiourable old age: 

‘ Understandini;; is gray hairs unto men, and an 
unspotted life is ripe old age’(Wis 4“). Further, 
as in Proverbs (3^- *®), the attainment of old age is 
made dependent upon a man’s way of life (Sir 

The doctrine of the Babbis on this subject is a 
development of the earlier teaiiliing. They feel 
the drawbacks of old age as keenly as do the 
Biblical sages; 

‘The cointnonest flp:8 pleased us better when we were 
young than the costliest peaclics do now that wo are old' 
(.ler. Pedh, 20a). ‘He that loarriH when ho is young,’ the 
kabbis say elsewhere iv. ‘20), ‘writes on clear paper; 

he who learns in old age writes on blotted paper.’ 

Another saying {Ahhdth H. Nathan^ 23) likens 
the latter to a man who marries when he is old, 
and to a surgeon who has a knife for his operation, 
but no ointment with which to close the wound. 
For the Talmud also long life is tlie outcome of 
the well-spent life. Vice ages a man before his 
time {Shew. 152r/). He has to pay the penalty for 
youthful sins in the after years. Needless or 
exce.s8ive physical strain is another agent that 
shortens life. ’I'lins the Talmud warn.s us against 
living in a city set on a hill since it entails toilsome 
a.scents {'Eriib. 56rt). In like manner, a Babbi, 
questioned as to the rea.son why he has himself 
carried to the bath-house, instead of walking to it, 
answers that he must keep his strength for his 
declining years (Jer. Jieza, 60c). What constituted 
old age for the Talmudic teachers is evident from 
the saying (A6A<5<A, v. 24) that ‘at sixty a man 
attains old age, at seventy tlie hoary head.’ Death 
before sixty, they say in another place {Moed 
IjCaton^ 28a), is premature. Some conversations 
between aged Babbis and their disciples on the 
secret of their longevity have been preserved 
by the Talmud. Each Babbi accounts for his long 
life in practically a different way, and assigns 
more than one reason for it. Tlie explanations 
range from obedience to the ritual law to the 
observance of the highest morality : 

‘ I have never risen on the tall of others, or taken with me to 
my bed the recollection of a wrong done to me during the day ’ j 
‘ 1 have never accepted a gift' (i.«. when acting as a Judge); ‘ 1 
have never shown myself angry in my house, or taken pleasnrt 
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in the misfortunes of others; nor have I called another by an 
opprohriouH name ’ (3l'yiliah, "Z7b ff.)- 

The Mklrjisli (Midr. Rahbdh to Lv 14*) has the 
story of a man who, masquerading as a mounte¬ 
bank, oflers for sale tlie elixir life. He «,nves 
his customers the verse in ‘What man is 

he that desiretlt life, and loveth many days . . . ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil,’ Diligent attendance 
at public; worship is another i»ra,(‘ti(‘(; condueinj^ to 
long life 8a). I’hysieal inllucm es also 

play their part, especially alhmtion to hygienic 
rules. Thus the 'I’aliuud reconummds tlie habit 
of eating slowly, due regulation of the bodily 
functions, bathing, and moderate exercrise (fA. r>4/>; 
K^ihiibhCdh, 11b, 11 br). Habhi l^lanina, vigorous 
at eighty, attributes his strength to his mother’s 
habit of giving him warm baths and anointing his 
body with oil when lie was a child {llt'd/in, '2-3b). 
Maimonides, in his turn, aflm- cpioting many 
dietetic pre.scriptions from the Talmud, concludes 
as follows : 

‘To every man who obeys these rules 1 guanitUee that he 
will never be ill, hut, on tlie coiitrury, will achieve old Rce, 
need no doctor, and enjoy }>oi t(‘Cl, uiiint.i rrupted health unless 
he has had a feehle {lonsLitution front the heginning, or has 
been addie.ted to evil habits from his early years, or is attacked 
by plague or famine’ (11 it. DeutJi, iv. 20). 

A physician, however, Maimonides discerns the 
powerful inlluence exerted by the intellectual and 
the spiritnal life upon the physical health, ami 
therefore upon a man’s cliances of attaining old 
age. 'Phus the section (JJil. Death) of his Ydd 
from whicli the foregoing pn.ssage is tak<;n dtsals 
as much with morals us with liygitme. He does 
not stand alone in this respect. Most of the many 
Jewish aids to riglit living which have appeared 
8in(;e the close of the Talmud give equal attention 
to jthysieal and religious wellbeing. For the 
Hutnor.s of these manuals the jdiy.sical life is 
eminently worth safeguarding as tlie one (;ertain 
op[)ortniiity for service (see art. LiFic ANi.i Dfath 
[J ewish]); and, on the other hand, the health of 
the soul is an essential condition of the hmlily 
health. A typical examjile is the work entith;d 
Shehilc Eynvnah, written by Meir ibn Aldahi 
(14th cent,), in which (4alen and Hippocrates are 
placed under contrihutiou equally with tlie Hible 
and the Rabbis, and in which disquisitions on 
anatomy, hygiene, and longevity are inserted 
between chapters on theological questions. For 
Jewish teachers, ancient and more modern alike, 
old age is a good thing ; it is the natural rounding 
off of the physical life. Nevertheless an early 
death is not necessarily a premature death. A 
brief life may still be a mil life : 

‘There are those who win their world in • single hour’ 
CAh6da Zara, 10b). 

Old age, tv)o, is honourable. The aged have the 
matured wisdom which youth necessarily lacks. 

‘ He that learns from the young eats unripe grapes, drinks 
new wine ; he that Iearn» from the old eats ripe grapes, drinka 
old wine ' {AbhOth, iv. 2f)), 

This is said of those who possess both years and 
learning. As to ordinary folk the Talmud makes 
a curious discrimination between the sexes. It 
quotes with approval the current adage, ‘An old 
man in the house is a nuisan(!e, an old woman a 
treasure’ [Erahin, 19a). On the other hand, old 
women are fonder of amusement than old men are : 

‘ A drum sets a woman of sixty jigging oa though ahe were 
■ix’ (Moed ^aton, Ob). 

Respect for old age occupies a prominent place 
in the Talmudic ethics. ‘ Who is sure of heaven ? 
He that honours the aged’ (Bdbhd Bathrd, lOfe). 
The duty has no limitations of race or religion ; 
it must be practised towards the Gentile 
33a). On the other hand, moral worth must ^ace 
it if it is rightly to claim respect. ‘What,^ ask 
the Rabbis {Midr, Rabbdh to Gn 24*), ‘ is honour¬ 
able old age ? ’ They answer, ‘ That which has won 


a man both worlds. It is jiossihle to be venerable 
without being old, and contrariwise. ‘Some men 
are aged, but lack years; others live long, but 
lack age,’ i.e. exjierience and character ; but to be 
old and venerable is the ideal condition (ib. ; cf. 
Wis 4”). The Talmud {B^rdkhblh, ‘28a) tells of a 
sage (Elcazar ben Azariali) who, appointed head 
of the Sanhedrin at, eighteen, suddenly becomes 
grey as a sign of his litm;ss for tlie high ofli(;o. 
For the Talmud, intlccd, the learned are always 
ug**d, irresp(‘cti\ (; of their years {Qiddtlshin, 33a). 
To them must be sbown the deterenco which is 
due to old jigo. The Rabbis lay ilowu detailed 
rules for tbeii’ treatment. One must rise before 
them, rei'ercntly salute Miem, reftain from sitting 
in their aecustonnHl seats, and from contradicting 
or interrujitiug tluMii. I'liey must be addressea 
rcsp(;etfnlly and ansueiasl gtmtly {ih. 32a, 33a; 
Midr. Rdbha/i to Nu 11"’; Maimonides, J/il. T, 
I'urdh, c-lis. v., vi.). Their advice, evtui if it be to 
pull <lowM the I'emplt', is to be preferred to the 
u}»inion of tin; young, tlion^^h it 1)0 to build it up 
(Tosefta, 'Ainnld Zdni, i. 19). F.vcii (lie old sage 
wlio has forgotten his hairning must be treated 
tenderly ; for were not tin; b)'oJ<e,n tablets of tlie 
Law })laee«l in the Ark of the Covemint side by 
side with the wlioh; tablets {B'rdkhdlh, Hb)? So 
far did .some of the Rabbis carry tlnur reverence 
for age that they would rise bedore an unlettered 
old man on the plea that his very hmgevity 
nece.ssarily juoved that he had merits. A heathen 
sage was also thus to be lumoured, for ‘many a 
sorrow must have liglited upon tliat grey head’ 
(Qhldnahiti, Wlb, 33a). On tlie other htind, day- 
labourers, when at work, are. exempt from tlio 
duty of rising before the aged, for their time is 
their money. And the Rabbi is exliorted not 
needlessly to impose the tliity of sliowing him 
respect upon the common peoitle. To this end he 
is couii.selled to go by unfrerjuented byways in 
order to avoid the crowd [ib. 33tt; Maimonides, 
HU. T. T6rdh, vi. 2, 3). 

Jewish practice is the embodiment of the fore¬ 
going precepUs. Reverence and Lciulor considera¬ 
tion for old age lill a large jilace in the Jewish life. 
The aged who to a long life unite piety and learn¬ 
ing me made the object of singular veneration. 
The chief places in the Sanhedrin and the syna¬ 
gogue, as well as at table, were given to old 
leople. Very aged men, however, were debarred 
rom member.ship of the Sanhedrin owing to the 
fear that old age might liave blunted their feelings 
and so made their judgments unduly severe {Sank. 
366 ; Maimonides, Snnh.. i. 3). In the cliaritable 
domain the old, whether learned or not, are deemed 
worthy of especial solicitude. The discharge of 
this ofiligathm was a characteristic feature of the 
Essenes (l‘hilo [ed. Mangey, London, 1742], ii. 
459). Sjieoial charities for the relief of the a^jed 
have always been a familiar feature in the Jewish 
communal organization. Tlic.se took the form of 
money gifts, but also of institutions called heqdcsh, 

‘ the consecrated house ’—hoH])itals in the broadest 
sense of the term, which offered an asylum not 
only to the sick, but to strangers and old people. 
The earliest instance of such an institution known 
to history is that in Cologne in the lltli century. 

Litbraturk. — I. Abrahams, Jewigh Idfe mi the Middle 
Age», London, 1896; Hamburgrer, artt. ‘Alter,’ ‘ Greisenaltcr,’ 
‘ Lebenttdaucr,' and ‘ Vcrliin^ferurifj doH Lebens’; M. Joseph, 
Judaimn ag Creed and Life'i, Loudon, 1910 ; JE, artt. ‘ Charity ’ 
and ‘ Age, Old ; L. Ltiw, Die Lfbenmlter m der nidiHciien 
Literatur, Szegedin, 1876; S. Suwalskt, Chaye nayehxtdi, 
Warsaw, 1898. MoilItlS Jo.SEPH. 

OLD AGE (Iranian).—Iranian data concerning 
the treatment of the ..ged are imriously meagre. 
Strabo (p. 517), quoting Onesicratus, who flour¬ 
ished in the time of Alexander the Great, says that 
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the lifn-lriaiJH \v(*r(> accustoiin^d to throw those who 
were w<*rn out u itli or infirmity to bred 

expresKly lor tin* purjiose ; ho tliat the H]);u;e before 
tiuj Baotriun molropoliH was elean, hut the land 
within the walls was covered with human hones. 
This harbarouH cuKtoin, he eontiiuies, \\;ih stopped 
hy Alexander. A similar statc'.ment is made by 
I'orpliyi iuH (c/e A /c.sf incndit , iv. tJI J, while instance.s 
of cohl-lflooded ahan<lonr/)ent (d the 8i(dc are given 
by Agatliias (ii. iill), who wrote in the tith cent. 
A.i). Jn the A vesta itself there iH only a single 
alhiHion which (ran laj construed as r«derring to tlie 
treatuicnt of the aged. This is eofjtaine<l in the 
Vemhdiid, iii. 1.5-21, wliieh states that one who 
hearH a corpse alone, thus bringing \ipon himself 
tlie most dread of all impure demons, must be 
placed in a dry and barren spot, wlmre few living 
creatures pass, and at haist tiiirty j)ae<;s from lire, 
water, the harxom, and the faithful Zoroastrian. 
Titereheisto be confined in an emdosure, and to be 
clothed and fed wret(“hedly until he l)ecomes ‘old’ 
(/umci), ‘ aged ’ (zcvarurct), and ‘im]iot«5ut’ (pairiSfd- 
xSudrct )—terms which the Pahlavi Frah/mcf-i Oun 
(ed. H. Jamaspji and M. Hang, Bombay, l.stJ7, pp. 

5, 4H •, ed. \\. HeAe\\e\t, Vienna, 19U0, p. 11) explains 
as connoting respeetiveiy ‘ seventy,’ ‘ V\U,y, and \ 
‘ nine.ty ’ years of age,, wYiile. Uve \’siAv\avi com- ' 
mcntary otv tl»e Vendiddd passage (ed. F. S\)iegel, 
Vienna, i. 2(i ; ed. 1). 1*. Sanjana, Iknnbay, 

ISflf), n. UH) makes the adjectives denote ‘ lit'ty,’ 

‘ fifty ’ (doubtless a clerical error for ‘sixty’; ei. 
Spic'gtd, Comcnen tctr iiher das A vesta, L(iip/Ag, 1864, 
i. 91), and ‘seventy.’ When tlie person thus de¬ 
filed reaches these ages, the Mazday-asnians are 
<lirtse.t(!d to send to him a sturdy man, wiio is to 
cut off his hcjul and leave his corpse for the vul¬ 
tures, while the executioner repeats the word.s ; 
‘This man repentcdh liim <d all Ids evil thoughts, 
and evil words, and evil deeds.’ There is, there¬ 
fore, a certain degree of confirmation of tlie (iieek 
statements as to the I’ersian tn^atment of the 
aged, hut it must he borne in mind that the cases 
of such abandontuenf, and put t ing to death of (he 
old are restricted hy the Ave.sl.a text to a single 
ease of religious jiollution of the utmost gravity, 
so that to this day the l^ei’sian Zoroasf.rians re¬ 
quire two corj)S(!-bearers at the dakhma/u: (‘ towers 
of silence ’), while each jtair of those who carry the 
dead l»od y to the tower must be symbolically joined 
by the kusti, or sacred girdle (A. V. W. Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, j)p. 389, 
392). 

Despite the statements of Onesicratus and Aga- 
tlda.H, and notwithstanding the Avesta passage 
already disirussed, it wouhl seem that the position 
of the aged in ancient I’ersia was one of resjiect, 
if the general spirit of the sacred books of Iran 
forms any criterion, ami if the afleetion for eliil- 
dreu whieli eharacteri/od the I’ersiniis, and Avhich 
usually implies care for the equally helpless aged, 
bo taken into consideration. This is borne out by 
the Cprofxr.dia of Xenophon (l. ii. 13 f., VIII. vii. 
10), which, romance tliough it he, is perhaps of 
more value as a source for Persian life than is 
generally believed ; while the Avesta itself (Vendl- 
ddd, xii. 1) requires the children to mourn thirty 
days for a deceased parent if good (i.e. in heaven) or 
sixty days if evil (i.c. in hell). The Pahlavi Ar(d- 
Vlrdf (Ixv., ed. llaug and E. W. West, Bombay, 
1872, pp. 94-96, 188) likewise assigns a distinct 
punishment in hell for those children who failed 
to respect their yiarcnts ; and the classical writers 
lleroaotUH (i. 138), Aristotle (Eth. Nic. viii. 10), 
and Curtins (v. ii. 22) exydicitly affirm 

the reverence of Persian chihUen for their fathers 
and mothers (A. Kapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 111). 

LiTRRATtiR*. — F. Windlschmann, Zoroaatritohe Studien, 
Berlin, 1863, pp. ‘207-299; F. Spiegrel, Brdnisch* AlUrthunu- 


■ kvniie, Leipzijr, 1878, iil. 68‘2: B. Brisson, De regio Persarum 
jniucinatu, cd. J. H. Lcderlin, btrassbiirp, 1710, pp. 461-453, 

Louis H. Guay. 

1 OLD AGE (Japanese).—Like other races, the 
i Japanese have alway.s both hop<;d for and feared 
I ohi age. In the ancient poems, whicli give expres- 
j sion to their inmost feelings, we find them wish- 
I ing for the long life of the crane and tortoise, or 
I envying the thousand-year-old pine-tree (see M. 
j Itevon, Anthvlogie dc la litt/raturejnponaise, Paris, 

; 1910, pp. 144, 150, 167), but at the same time tliey 
I lament ‘the snow and the waves’ which year by 
I year they discover in their bronze mirror, and be- 
I wail the rapid course of human life, ephemeral as 
the foam on the water, like the dew or the convol¬ 
vulus blossom (ih. pp. 146, 24(}, 338, etc.). Old age 
with them, however, is singularly softened by the 
respect which is accorded it, ami which is notice¬ 
able, with but a few exceptions, throughout the 
wlude history of tlieir civilization. 

This arose naturally from the respect for parents 
which we find as early as the mythological stories. 

The emperor KeikA, terrified at the violent temper of his 
son, the famous hero, Vaimi(o-dak(!, sends him, almost alone 
jind unarmed, to tight (orini<lahle enemioB in all parts of the 
cm\>ire ; Yamato-UuVe does not dtemu tor a moment ot dvsput- 
ing h'ls lather’s orilers. This iieroe warnor weeps at the thought 
t\»at his tatlier wishes tor his Ae.atVi, but he o\)eyB witiv a\)S(Aute 
Buhmission (see Ukuors anu llKRO-Oons (.lapanese), vo\. vii. p. 
«H)H, and e.l. Kojiki, tr. 11. ll. CYia»\ii)rr\a'in'-i, 1906, p. 260). 

1 'I’his filial resjiee.t gradually extends to others be¬ 
sides parents, to all aged men whose exijeiAence 
ami wisdom are appreciated (e.g., Kojiki, 147). 
The emperor himself, in spite of his divine char¬ 
acter, willingly remlors homage to the superior 
exjierionce of the age.d minister Take-uclii, a 
Jaiianesc Methuselah (ih. 353). 

If this was the case in llie primitive period, it 
would he much more so ivlien the development of 
ancestor-worship, under Cldnese inhuenee, and the 
general advance of society had added to this instinc¬ 
tive respect for the aged and given it a more definite 
moral significance. 

It must be said, however, that at the time of 
the great civil wars of tlie Japanese feudality, and 
as a natural consequence of the brutality whiidi 
necessarily aecomj)anie.s the warlike sjurit, the 
aged were not always honoured as they ought to 
have been. To men who admire power above 
everytliing else, the old man ajipears more or less 
as a useless Jotard. 

In a hiBtorical work of the 12th oent., towards the end of the 
Moian period, a young saima ai of twenty speaks to two eenten- 
ariaiiH in a tone of presumptuous lightness, which makes one of 
them reply to fiiin thus : ‘ The aged guard Ihe memory of tlie 
past. \vi.se emperors used to send for all the old people in the 
country to ask them about the life in former times, and it was 
by }>aying heed to what they said that they governed the people. 
Tile agecl are therefore venerable beings. Do not scorn them, 
young men l’(Kevon, pp. 228-231). 

This germ of irreverence could not help developing 
ill the following period, the gloomy warlike epoch 
of Kamakura. 

In a 13th cent, military history a certain Saneraori, a samurai 
more than septuagenary, relates why he has thought it necessary 
to dye his beard and hair black : ‘ Old men who take up their 
bow and arrow to go and fight must dye their hair with black 
ink. And this Is why. Even in times of peace the young laugh 
at white hairs ; much more on the battle-field. If an old man 
wi.she8 to advance, they say that he has lost his reason ; if he 
retreats, they insult him, saying that he is a coward; and he 
does not dare to comjiete with these young people. As for the 
enemy, they despise the old as good for nothing. The white 
hairs of old age arc the saddest thing in the world ’ (ib. pp. 241- 
244). 

After this long period of civil wars the great 
peace of the Tokugawa period was established, and 
i-espect for old age, and the happy state resulting 
from it, again appeared and became fixed with the 
refinement of civilization. Many proofs of this 
state of mind are found in the philosophers, especi¬ 
ally those of the Chinese school. It will suffice 
here to draw attention to a Japanese custom which 
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is specially interesting in this connexion, viz. that 
of inkyo. 

To niiderstand this custom it is well to know its 
histori(;al orgiu, which lies in the practice of 
abdication, so wide spread in Japan. When the 
custom of abdication itself was introdmred, in the 
7th cent., it was in consequence of lluddhisni, which 
taught contempt for the world, and advised men, 
especially those of a certain ago, to retire into soli¬ 
tude, there to meditate and pre])are themstilves for 
the other life. '^I’his religious motive did not alto¬ 
gether cense to exist afterwards, but it yieldml to 
a political reason ; for, from the time wlien the 
Fujiwara and other great families practically mono¬ 
polized the imperial power, they acquired the 
custom of strengthening themselves by not allow¬ 
ing any but quite young emperors to reign, often 
mere children, wliom bliey forced to abdicate when¬ 
ever they reached an a^e when they might have 
shown a disposition to be independent. For this 
reason emperors often abdicated about the age of 
twenty, or even earlier (Rokujo c.y., was 

made emperor at the age of two and resigned when 
only four years old). But these retired emperors 
(in) were often older men, who continued to act 
hehind the scenes, and sometimes played a more 
eVl'ecUve part t\\ere t\\au during tVve time of their 
nominal sovereignty. "Now, in consequence of that \ 
spirit of imitation which is one of the most power-' 
ful Boc-ial forces, this system of abdication gradu¬ 
ally extended to minist-ors of State, to oilicials, and 
even to the most unassuming heads of families, 
and it ended in the general custom of inkyo. 

According to the researches of native ])hilologist8, 
the word inkyo originally meant ‘concealment’; 
gradually it was applied to ‘ rctireinent to ouc’s 
native place ’; and then it denoted ‘ the witlidrawal 
from the active maiiagement of household or 
government atVairs in favour of a son or relative.’ 
Lastly, it may he translated by ‘ dwelling in retire¬ 
ment ’; and it is used in practi(!e to denote either 
the fact of abandoning the atl'airs of one’s house in 
order to retire to private life or the man who retire.s 
in this way. In the time of the Tokugawa, and 
down to the llevolutiori of 1807, it may be said 
that this was a custom almost generally followed 
by the Japanese as soon as tliey had j»asse<i middle 
life. I’liey left their property to their heirs, gave 
up their otHcial duties or their business atlairs, and, 
having become inkyo, they devoted the remainder 
of their lives, surrounded by tender care, to pleasant 
rest or quiet studies. 

To-day this custom is gradually disappearing, 
either ou account of new necessities and the harder 
kind of life consequent on the introduction of 
Western civilization, or jierhaps, in some measure, 
as a result of the tendency of many modern Japanese 
to exchange their old national customs, often witli- 
out sufficient reasons, for foreign usages. Never¬ 
theless it is curious that, while tlie inkyo is severely 
attacked by tlie Japanese themselves (see Shigeno 
An-eki, * The Evils of Abdication, Heirship, ami 
Adoption,’ in TASJ XV. i. [1887] 72-82), sensible 
Europeans praise and envy this custom ; 

* Tho new government of Japn.n is endeavouring to put a stop 
to the practice of inkyo, as i>eirig bari)arous because not European. 
But to the people at large it appears, on the contrary, barbarous 
that a man should go on tolling and Btriving, wlien past the 
time of life at which he la fitted to do good work ’ (B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese^, London, 189S, p. 14). 

This view seems most just, when we compare 
the European system fairly with the old Japanese 
one. With us the best part of life is lost in vain 
studies; we begin active life much later and con¬ 
sequently have often to prolong it to the extreme 
limits of old age. In this way neither young nor 
old have time to enjoy life properly. The ancient 
Japanese, on the contrary, began practical work 
when very young, they founded their families 


earlier, and consequently they could very soon leave 
the place to the young people in order to pass the 
second lialf of their lives in peace, while the young 
men worked eagerly, at the normal age of greatest 
activity, in view of that Inippy life Avhicli tliey in 
their t.urn were soon going to win. For social 
utility tlio result was the same ; and, as far os the 
happiness of iinlividuals was concerned, it was 
inlinitc'ly suiKnior. The civilization which devised 
ihii rnku-inui/o, ‘the haiqyy retired one,’certainly 
dc.-^ervt's a place of honour among truly humane 
civilizations. 

Litkkaturb. —This is cited in the article. 

M, Kkvon. 

OLD AGE (Homan).—The Latin words con¬ 
nected with old age. are two, sencx, ‘ an old man,’ 
and anus, ‘ an old woman,’ with their respective 
derivatives. The former comes from a root which 
is present also in other Indo-European langimges, 
and has in its turn perpetuated itself in the Ito- 
rnance languages in the comparative form senior 
(Fr. sicur, sciyneur •, Ital. sKjnor; Span, seilor; 
I’ortngueso, simhor, etc.). The latter linds its 
kindred in Germ, ana, Armen, han (‘grand¬ 
mother’), and Litli. anyta (‘mutlier-in-law’), hut 
has left, no trace in the Itouiaiice languages, having 
hc.cn killed by the other root. 'I'lie word untiquus 
tended to hecoiue used exiduslvcly oi tilings, and 
1 the word urJu,s {uctnius, uctuslus, etc.) reiers 
I ratlier .to time (period) than to age, thougli the 
1 Kouiance words like vieux (Fr.) and uirjio (Span.) 

1 show that in speech this adjective was generally 
I applied to old iieople. Of the derivatives of seyicx 
1 not all had precisely the same shade of meaning; 
e.g., meant ‘old age as a definite period 

of life,’while senium meant ‘old age as hringing 
infirmity with if., helpless old age’ (R. Ogilvie, 
Hour. Latinir, London, 1001, p. 201), Tlie form 
senecta a})]>ears to he a coinage of the jioets, as 
more convenient for their metre than se.nertus, of 
whiofi it is a real synonym (see below, however). 
Tlie verb scwco hahif nally carries the idea of the 
weakntiss of age. ()ne of (he most interesting 
derivatives is senatus, lit. ‘ a body of old men, 
hut the analogy of maqisti'afus and other words 
would seem to indicate that originally the word 
was an abstract noun, meaning ‘ tlie duty of an 
old man’ (or ‘ of old men’). An interesting par¬ 
allel is to be found in tho word ytpovala, wliic.li first 
means ‘old age,’ but comes to be used collectively 
= ‘ a body of yipovrei.’ Such a council is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, and tlie word, 
collectively used, is frequently found in Koman 
imperial times, though at that dat(i it appears to 
have lost almost all political signilicaiuie (f’auly- 
Wissowa, vii. 120411., art. ‘Gerontes, Gerusia’; 
\V, M. Ramsay, The Cities ami Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, vol. i. i)t. i. [Oxford, fSO.")] pp. 64, 110, 
vol. i. nt. ii. [do. 1807] pp. J08, US, OJO). Another 
paralleX wliich illn.strate.s the original connexion 
between old age and tlie w isdom required for State 
deliheration.s, is to be found in tho words irpe(r/3i>r«- 
poi, irpecrfivTipiov (see the jiresent writer’s Pocket 
Lexicon Or. NT, Oxford, 1916, s.w.). Why the 
comparative was used in this connexion (as also, 
peihaits on the analogy of the Gr., in the case of 
the Lat. senior, esjiecially in tho later period) is 
uncertain, but the probable reason is that it ofl’ered 
an easy way of distinguishing between those who 
were actually old (jiositive) and those who were 
merely officially old (comparative). We are here 
concerned only with the fact that the use of words 
properly associated with old age to indicate mem¬ 
bers of advisory or legislative councils ajipears to 
have been almost, if not quite, universal in Medi¬ 
terranean lands. This is perhaps tlie jiroper place 
to mention that the Roman senate was sometimes 
worshipped as divine—e.^., along with the emperor 
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Tiberius and his mother Li via in A.D. 23 by certain 
towns in Asia Minor, In that year it was decreed 
to build a temole in honour of this ioint cult, and 
in A.i). 26 the tniihlinp was entrusted to the people 
of Smyrna. Other iiiHtanees of worship of the 
Koman senate, one as early as Augustus, are 
collected in W. H. Itoscher, Ausfuhrlimes Lexikon 
der griechifti'hen vnd romisf'hen Mythalogie, iv. 
(Leipzig, l‘JiO) 708 11'., art. ‘Senatus.’ The senate 
was rejnesented in art as an old man with a tunit 
and to;^a, bordfjred with purjjle, and with a wreatli 
on his head (Dir) Cass, l.wiii. 1, 5). 

Anion^ the many personilieations of states or 
ahstrac.t (|ualitics winch were rleihed by the Ro¬ 
mans, Senecta or Senectus found a place. Senoctus 
was daughter of a father Erebus and a mother 
Nox, a gloomy concej)tion of old age which prob¬ 
ably came to the Itomans through the (Irecks 
(Hyginus, Fab. pnef. p. 9, 7, ed. M. Schmidt, Jena, 
1872). Oicero, in his ac Natura Deorum, hi. 17, 44, 
enumerates a long list of feelings, pa.ssions, and 
states which, he says, were personalized by the 
old genealogizers, Senectus being a sister of 
yEthor and Dies. 'Fhe qualities enumerated are 
Amor, Dolus, Metus, Lalror, Inuidentia, Fatum, 
Senectus, Mors, 'I'enebrje, Misoria, Querella, Gratia, 
Fraus, Pertinacia, Parcje, llcsperides, Somnia—for 
tlie most part a gloomy brood, all of them children 
of Erebus and Nox. Some of them reappear in 
Vergil’s description of the lower worhl, as having 
their quarters in front of the entrance: tristU 
(‘gloomy ’) Did Age is flank(;d by Morhi (‘di.sease.s’) 
that make the suircrer sallow, and by Metus, in 
which the fear of death may l>e comprised (JFn. 
vi. 276). Tn Lygdamus [Tibullus], iii. 5, 16, Old 
Age appears with white hair, bent body, and slow- 
moving feet. In a catalogue of gloomy and evil 
states or qualities in Silius Italicus (xiii. 583) Old 
Age ay)pcars as querihnnda, ‘ full of tearful corn- 
j)laint,’ while in a similar list in Seneca (Hercitles 
Furens, 696) ‘ slow-moving Old Age, hidden away 
in a corner, is aiding her steps with a stick’ (see 
Roscher, iv. 710; H. Usener, Gbtternamen, llonn, 
1896, p. 366 ; and cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Geras,’ 
as well as art. Old A«e [(Ireek]). 

From this gloomier side of old age it is a relief 
to turn to the ])agcH of Gicero’s Cato or dc Setiec- 
tutc, the Roman (dassic on the subject. Cicero did 
well to choose Cato the Censor as the type of old 
age, for he was both vigorous and contented. The 
secret was that he, according to the Stoic teaching, 
lived in harmony Avith nature. The faults of old 
age are generally due to the character of the com¬ 
plainants. Prosj)erity may make old age easier, 
t)ut without a well-trained character it is intoler¬ 
able. Fabius Maximus, I’lato, Ennius, and others 
are instanced to show that old age can be liappy. 
A series of charges against old age is then refuted. 
These charges are ; (a) it unfits men for business ; 
[h) it weakens the bodily powers ; (c) it renders 
men incapable of pleasures ; {d) it must be gloomy, 
because it cannot be free from the anticipation of 
death. Cato very skilfully rebuts these, and is 
certainly on strong ground in his insistence that 
character has most to do with the at titude of the 
old to their age. The growth of physical weak¬ 
ness is admitted, but it is compensated for by a 
growth of wisdom, whicli is aliove all things neces¬ 
sary to temper the hot-headedness of youth. Any 
lack of memory in old age is due either to an 
original defect or to insufficient exercise of the 
memory. The bodily strength of an old man 
depends almost entirely on his having lived 
temperately in youth and manhood. Moreover, he 
is not expected to exert it. Cases of weakness 
are duo to ill-health, and caution in old age is 
very helpful (cf. the admirable work of a modem 
Cato, Henry Thompson, Diet in Relation to Age 


and Activity, London, 1902). Cato proceeds to 
argue that physical pleasure is in itself bad, and 
that we ought to be thankful that old age saves us 
from its domination. The really lasting pleasures, 
such as conversation, literature, and agriculture, 
are open to him, as they are to younger men. He 
maintains that death cannot in any case be an 
evil, as the right object is a good, not a long, life. 
Moreover, death is natural, and what is natural 
is good. Surely accomplished old men can meet 
death as calmly as the uncultured young. To 
Cato, al.so, death is the entrance on an unending 
life. From the present life one should be content 
to depart, once one has had one’s full share of it 
(cf. the introduction to the best ed., that by J. S. 
Reiil, Cambridge, 1879, 1887, and later ; the ed. of 
C. Simbeck, Leipzig, 1912, is important for the 
text). 

Cicero was sixty-two years old when he wrote 
this treatise, which he intended to be to his friend 
Atticus and to others, as it had been to himself, a 
real means of alleviating the burden of old age. 
He seems to have had also another purpose, namely 
to point back to the period at which Cato had 
lived (the 2nd cent. n.c.) as the golden age of 
Rome’s history. Cicero missed in the men of his 
time the ‘serious simplicity, (he unswerving ad¬ 
herence to j)rinci]»le, the self-sacrilicing y)atriotism, 
which were the ideal Roman virtues ’ (Reid, j). 12). 
The value of his dialogue as representing the best 
Roman i>oiut of vieAv is at first sight somewhat 
impairetl by the knowledge that it is in part based 
on Greek sources. Reid has shown in detail that 
he has used Xenophon’s CEconurniens and Cyro- 
pmdia, and Plato’s Republic and Fhevdo. More¬ 
over, the influence of Aristotle’s lost dialogues on 
the form of (.’icero’s is ap])arent. In those nearly 
all the 8i)eaking was done by one person, the inter¬ 
locutors merely interjecting occasional remarks, 
and they were more j)oi)ular than Plato’s. It is 
probable, too, that Cicero used in addition, as the 
main basis of his fractal e, a Greek work on this 
8y)ecific subject, whether that by Aristo of C(H)s, a 
Peripatetic of the 3rd cent. u.c., or that of Theo- 
phra.stus, or that of Demetrius Phalereus. Never¬ 
theless, the treatise is really Roman. P’or Cicero, 
though deeply read in Greek literature, was a real 
son of the soil, and had been drilled in the Roman 
native dramatic literature by his father ; so that 
we can after all regartl the treatise as in the main 
an expression of the Roman attitude at its best. 
And It is fortunate that this is so, because, while 
there are, of course, many allusions to this subject 
in Roman literature, no other specific Roman trea¬ 
tise on old age has come down to us. Some of 
the.se allusions may now be quoted. 

An epithet like siUcernirnn, ‘sack of dry bones ’ 
(Terence, AdelpJd, iv. ii. 48), is a term of abuse, 
probably translated from the Greek original of the 
play, and with no significance in the attempt to 
gauge the general Roman attitude to old age. We 
are on more secure ground when we come to the 
well-known description of Horace : 

‘ Many diBadvantajfes surround the old man, both because he 
seeks gain and (wretched man !) forbears and fears to use what 
he has gained, and because he manaBes everything in a cowardly 
and timid way, a procrastinator, holdiiijf long to his hopes, in¬ 
active, eager for longer life, cross-Brained, complaining, praising 
the days of his boyhood, blauting and criticiziiiB the younger 
generation. The years till one's prime is over bring many 
advantages with them, but many disappear as we come nearer 
to the end' (Art Poet. 169-170). 

The writings of Seneca abound in references to 
old age. Some of the more striking or interesting 
may he translated, and it must be kept in mind 
that what sounds commonplace to us was not 
necessarily so to the first readers. Perhaps the 
most important writings of Seneca on this subject 
are Epistles xxvi., Iviii., ci., and cviii. Kp. xxvi. 
was written when Seneca was ‘ within sight of old 
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fl-g®’ (§!)• He feels the burden of ilMiealth, and 
that, while his Tiiind is vigorous, Jus body is 
already jvreniaturely aged. He describes it os 
melting, as having bits plucked from it, and as 
losing some strength every day. He tries to wel¬ 
come the prospect of the gradual dis.solution, which 
is after all a natural process. Only death will 
decide what moral progress he has made. Ep. 
Iviii. 30-32 has the following thoughts: 

‘ Plato himself by care prolonged his life to old ago. Ho had 
indeed been blest with a strong bod^’, and had got his name from 
the breadth of his chest, but sea-voyages and perils had greatly 
impaired his strength ; yet frugality, restraint in all that calls 
forth eager desire, and a careful guardianship of himself brought 
him to old age, tljough there were many reasons standing in liia 
way. For you are aware of the fact, 1 suppose, that as the 
reward of his care Plato had the good fortune to reach the age of 
full eigliLv-one years. . . . Frugality can prolong old age. It 
is not I think to be longed for, yet it is not to he rejected either. 
It is pleasant to have one’s own coinpaiii' as long as posaihle, 
when one has made one's own company w’orth enjoying.* 

He then goes on to c.onsider tlie question, natural 
in a Stoic, whether one ought to cut short one’s 
old age l)y sniciile. In Ep. ci. 10-15 he expresses 
.strong dis!i))proval of Mmcenas’s sentiment that 
life is desirable, even if every part of the body be 
decayed or under torture. From the long Ep. 
cviii. one extract may he given {§ 28): 

‘The present day is always the best, because diseases come 
upon one, because old age begins to weigh on us and is over our 
heads, widle we are still thinking of youth. Vergil, it is said, 
always puts diseases and old age toge.ther, assuredly not with¬ 
out reason ; for old mje in an incuralde disease. Besides lie lias 
added the epitiiet tristvi to it’ (Geor</. iii. (57, ^n. vi. 275, then 
quoted). 

In Ep. Ixvii, 2 lui thanks old ag(3, because it has 
chained him to his reading-couch, tvhere he can 
enjoy the letters of his young friend Lucilius, as if 
he were conversing with liiru. In Ep. xiii. 17 he 
speaks of o]<l men whom one may meet any day, 
engaged in the pursuit of amliition, foreign travel, 
or Imsiness. 

‘What can be more disgraceful,’ he says, ‘ than an old man 
beginning UfeV' The same sentinient recurs; ‘An old man 
learning his alphabet is a subject for laughter and contemiit’ 
{.Bp, xjvxvi. 4 ; cf. xxxiii. 7). 

In Ep. iv. 2 he speaks of the childishness which 
somctime.s persists in old age : 

* We have the authority of old men, but the defects of hoys, 
and not only of boys, but even of infants: for the former are 
afraid of trifles, the latter of bogeys, but we are afraid of both.’ 

‘ On a courtier heiiig once asked how he had managed to 
reach old age at court, he replied ; “By suffering injuries and 
giving thanks’” {de Ira, u. xxxiii. 2). 

Ch, XX, of the de Breuitatc Vitce Ls concerned 
with the old who will not give up toil. 

‘Some,’ he says, ‘in the last stages of old age, yet make 
arrangements for tlie attainment of somothing fresh, as if they 
were young, and in the midst of undertakings great and evil 
alike collapse through weakness.' 

He tells the story of a certain Turanniua, who, 
being over ninety years old, was excused from the 
performance of his oflicial duty by the emj)eror, 
without having made apijlication for the indul¬ 
gence. He went to bed, and commanded tliat he 
should he mourned as if dead, and remained there 
until his ollice was restored to him. In the de 
Tranquillitnte Anitni, ii. 6, the trite remark occurs 
that ‘ old age is slow to make changes.’ There is 
a warning, in the de Breuitate Viiat, ix. 4, for 
those on whom old a^e has come unexpectedly, 
while they have still the minds of hovs, and are 
unprepared and ‘ unarmed ’ for it, not having per- 
ceive(i its daily approach. 

‘Some people bate to hear of old age and grey hairs, etc., 
and yet these are the very things for which they pray ’(Dial. 
n. xVii. 2 ; cf, Augustine, Tract, in Joh. xxxii. 9, in Pa. 26, 
serm. iii. 9). 

‘The most irascible people are little children, old people, and 
invalids’ (de Ira, i. xiii. 6). ‘Old men are cross-grained and 
given to complaining, like invalids and the convalescent’ (ib. 
u. xix. 4). 

The most striking passage on old age in Latin 
literature is Juvenal, Sat. x. 188-288. Beginning 
with the universal prayer for length of days, he 
goes on to describe the crop of serious troubles 


W’hich awaits those who reach old age. He gives 
a loathsome description, with abundance <tf <letail, 
of the physical unsiglitlines.s of many old ])e] .suUH, 
the decay of the various senses, and tlie discuses lo 
whicli they are liable. There is also the loss of 
memory, he says, leading even to injustice towards 
one’s relatives. It i.s clear from that j>art of the 
satire that lie is thinking primarily of the old age 
of peoples who have led evil lives. Then there is 
the distressful state of a man Avho ha.s survived all 
liis loved ones, illustrated by accounts, mostly 
imaginary, of the later years of Nestor, Feieu.s, 
Laertes, and I’riam. Turning to Kome, he writes 
eloquently of the cases of IVIarius and Fompey, 
though the latter, indeed, never reacheil real ohi 
age. J. D. Duff points out that Swift ilerived 
some of the details of the Struldhnigs {(iulliver’s 
Travel,'}, pt. iii. ch. x.) from this })ictuieby Juvenal. 
In Sat, iv. 97 he inimtions how seldom a nohlemaii 
reaches old age, because nearly all fall victims to 
the jealousy and cruelty of emperors (see J. E. B. 
Majmr’s note on this passage and al.so on line 154 ; 
cf. Sat. X. 112 f. with notes). I'lio same thought 
is given expression hy other writers like 'I'acibus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, with particular refer¬ 
ence to Nero’s murders (seethe passages in Mayor’s 
Juvenal, i.** [London, 1889] 499). The subject of 
orbi(orba;), persons of advanced age without heirs to 
inherit their wealth, occurs with almost sickening 
frequency in the literature of the period. Those 
persons were the victims of captatorcs {heredipetce), 
who courted tliem and performed every menial 
service to them on the chance that tlnjy might 
inherit their wealth. The great inlluence wielded 
by the orbi, and tlie capricious Ixdiavioiir which 
seems to characterize sucli peoj>le, are often men¬ 
tioned (])aHS}iges in Mayor’s not('s on Juvenal, iii. 
129, pp. 195, 368, iv. 19, pj). 220, 395). A ])lca.santer 
side oi old age is reveahul in the referemais to the 
games jdayed hy old men. 'I'hey W’ere esi>eciallv 
fond of games with dice and draughts (Juvenal, 
xiv. 4, with the note of Mayor). 

If we pas.s to the w^ritings of the 4th cent. A.D., 
the impressions tliat we gelaT«5 on the whole more 
pleasant. The astrological w’litcr, Julius J*'irmicus 
Matemus, who afterwards b«i(tanie a Cliristian, in 
the course of his exposition of Ins subject, conveys 
to us, by the way, a good deal of information about 
the maimers and morals of his time. Some of it is 
gruesome enough, hut the picture is relieved hy 
sucli phrases as ‘ longae ac beatae seuectutis 
Bjiatia^ (Mathesis, ill. iii. 15), ‘ longioris uitae et 
honae seuectutis ’ (iii. x. 9), and ‘ usijue ad mortem 
felicem senectutem ’ (III. iii. 6). The Christian 
leaven had heen worlving for three centuries, and 
one of the hlessiugs which it hriiig.s is beautiful old 
age. The writings of Ambrose abound in passages 
illustrating this : 

‘ A etas aenectuti-s iiiLa eat inniaoulata' (Crim et Abel, ii. 1). 
‘Sericetus portus debet e.sHc, rjon citatt Hij]»c'rions naiifra^^iuni ’ 
(Jacob, ii. 10). ‘ III ActihiiH ApoHt<iIoruiii BarnabaH Marcum 

adsuni|iBit. I’miluB Hilaiii, I’auliiB '1 iiiKiUiouni, I’aulus Titum. 
Bed illis Huperioribus iiideniuB diulHa ollicia, ut Beniorofl 
coriHilio praeiialererit, inniores niinisterio. Plerunique etiam 
uirtutibuB parcB, diapareB aetatibuB, Bui doloctarjlur copula, 
Bicub dolectabantur I’etruB et lohanneH. Nam adulescentem 
leKimuB in euaiiKelio lohunneiii, et sua uoce, licet nieritis et 
Bapientia nulli fuerit seniorum BecunduH, erat eiiim in co 
Benectiia vcnerabilis nioruin et cana prudpiitia. (Tita enim 
ininaculata bonae. aenectutis stipendiuyn eat' (Off. ii. 20, § 100 f.). 
‘ AeiJitfcB quaedam aunt meritoruni, riam et senecLus morum 
inuenitur in puoris et innoceutia infantum reperituriri Benibua,’ 
etc. (,^ermn Iv.). 

From Jerome also many passages might be pro¬ 
duced in illustration, though hi.s youthful be¬ 
haviour and the bitterness of his disposition would 
hardly lead one to expect them. In a remarkable 
passage of Ep. Hi. (§ 3), he describes how in the 
old, while all other virtues wane, that of wisdom 
alone increases. By the waning virtues he ex jdains 
that he means that ‘ cuncta, quae i>er corpus 
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exercentur, fratito corpore niin(>ra liunt.’ He 
adriiitM that in very many old men wisdom itself 
fades tinougli age. Y(it t hose who have acquired 
honourable accoiiiplisliiiicnts in their youth and 
have studied the law of the Lord day and night 
(Ps 1*) become more learned with age, more 
experienced, wiser, and ‘ rea}) the sweetest fruits of 
their old j)ur.suit.s.’ Ue then proceeds to give a 
number of instamtes of (Ire.ek philosophers and 
poets who continued hiarning to the last, and to 
these he adds the Koman name of Cato. An 
exhortation to h’uria [Kp. liv. 14) gives, by way of 
warning, the other side of tlie j)i(!ture : 

‘ Ittrn incariuit caput, trcmunt gonua, dentes cadunt, “ et 
frontein obsceiiam ruj^dH arat ” (Verg. vh. 417), uie.iiia cst 

mors in foribus : dcHiKtiaUir rogus prope. Ueliiima, nuliinuB, 
Benea huiiiub. Paret aii»i uiatieuni, <iuod longo itinere neces- 
aariurn est. Secum por1.et, (piod iiniitus dirnisBuriiH est; Imino 
praemitbat in caelum, quod, ni uauerit, terra uuinptura est.' 
Other passages in Jerome bearing on this snlqect 
are: in Ecclesiasten, xi. (cd. Venice, 1787, iii. 
(1) 483) ; Prtrf. in lib. ii. Comm, in Amos (vi. 2t>3, 
264), a very important passage ; Ep. liv. 9 (the 
diet of the old); ('om.m. in Ksnuitn, III. v, 2 (iv. 
48c, d, e, 49a) (<listirurtion belween senax and 
prtshxfUir ; cf. on v. 4, pp. 53a, 54a); Comm, in Tit. 
li. 2 (vii. 714b). 

At the satiKi period Claudian, who, whether 
secretly Christian or not, writes in the pagan 
manner, ])(mned an exquisite little poem on an old 
man near Verona who never travelled hoyond the 
suburbs of that city {Carm. J//??. 20 1.52J, ed. J. 
Koch, Lei]>zig, 1893, p. 223). He had |)a.s.sed all 
his life in the same honsfi. He ivas nut affected 
by the liulfctings of fortune or the discomforts of 
emigration, lie never tremhliMl at danger, like the 
merchant prince or the soldier or the lawyer. 
Being in the country, he enjoys the ampler air and 
counts his years hy the seasons. He has seen 
little of the world, but, possessing splendid physical 
strength and dcscemlants, he knows more of nuil 
life than the man who has journeyed to the ends 
of the earth. The debt which Claudian here owes 
to Horace’s second Epode is evident, hut ho choo.ses 
a dilferent metre, and certain of the details, as 
well as the local setting, are his own. 

The greatest of all Latin writers, Aiigu.stine, is 
full of refercTKies to this subject, lii commenting 
on the 70th (71st) Psalm, v.^“, which in his Bible 
read ‘ usque in senectain et senium,’he imints out 
that these t>vo words are subdivisions of sencctus, 
corresj)onding re.spectively to the Creek words 
vpecr^vTrjs and ylpitsv. He considers that irpeapuTijs 
connotes pranitns, jind ylpuiv a later stage. Point¬ 
ing out that the Latin sencx has to ilo duty for 
both of these (Jreck w’ords, he says that seneria 
indi(!ates the earlier stage of senectus, and se?iium 
the later (cf. de Genesi contra Manichros, i. xxiii. 
39). In the dc diuersic Quwstionibus IxxxiiL, 
qu. Iviii. § 2, he says that senectus comiuises as 
much time as all the oHier ages jmt together, 
because it is said to begin at sixty, and it need 
not end till one hundred and twenty. A pithy 
summing up occurs in Sermo Ixxxi. 8 : 

‘ Homo ost, saseitur, erfouil, HeneBoit. Querellae multac in 
Benc'cta : liisaiB, pituiLa, lii)pilu(lo, anxietucio, lassitudo ineat. 
Ergo sf'iiuit homo; <iuerelli8 plenufl eat; aeriuit mundus; 
pressuria plenua eat.’ 

He points out in Tract, in Joh. xxxii. 9 the 
folly of praying both for old a^e and for beauty, 
as the tw'o are incon.si.stent. In Enarr. in Ps. 
cxii. 2 occurs the exhortation : 

‘Sit senectus uestra puerilis, et pneritia Benilia; id est, ut 
noc sapientia uestra sit cum superbia, nec humllitas sine 
sapientia.’ 

The sense of senior in the Scriptures is expounded 
in Locutioncs in Heptateuchum, vi. 29 ; Qucestioncs 
in Gencsin, i. 70, is important for the precise sen.se 
of the Scriptural words indicating ‘ old.’ In a fine 
passage of Sermo cxxviii. (9, § 11) he says that the 


sniritual enemies of the old are wearied, but that 
they still have to contend with minor enemies who 
disturb the peace of old age (see also Catech. Jitid. 
xvi. 24). 

It will not be necessary here to pass beyond the 
period of Maximian, a poet of the middle of the 
6th cent,, W'ho in liis lir.st Elegy, about 300 lines 
long, pours forth his soul in a dolorous lament. 
A<;cotaing to hi.s story, he had every blessing that 
man could desire in liis youth, of which he gives a 
long and detailed account. Sometimes his conceit 
is such as to excite laughter in the modern reader 
{^e.g., 591f.). 

Litkratcre.—E xcept as a divinity, for which see the art. 
‘S» iiretus' ill Uoaciicr, the subject has not been, so far as the 
present writer knows, treated in modern timee. Tlie above 
article has been compiled from the ancient authorities quoted. 

A. SoU'l’KR. 

OLD AGE (Semitic and Egyptian).—i. Desira¬ 
bility.— In the early times a long life was desired 
and considered a blessing by all Semites and 
Egyptians who.se thoughts we can trace. This is 
natiiral, since all men, when in liealth, love life 
and abhor death, A Babylonian king invokes a 
blessing ujion every one who shall respect his 
decree defining a boundary thus : 

‘May the river god and Ninn,, mistress of goddoaaea, be with 
him ill ll<lelitv and miglit, with Ea, CTeator of all, may they llx 
for him the deat.iny of life, days of old age, and blissful yeara 
may they prolong for him as a gift 1 ’ ^ 

The OT contains many expressions that voice 
the same point of view’ on the part of the Hebrews 
(see ‘ Hebrew .and Jewisli ’ section). 

A similar point of view was entertained by the 
Egyptians. In the Precepts of Ptnhhotcp we 
read : 

‘ How good it is when a son receives that which his father 
says. He shall reach advanced age thereby.’^ 

Uam.ses iv. inscribed at Abydos a prayer to Osiris 
in w'hicli he say.s : 

‘And thou shalt give to me health, life, long existence and a 
prolonged reign. . . . Thon shalt double for me the long life, 
the prolonged reign of king Ramses ii., the great god.’ 3 
As Kamscs ii, reigned sixty-seven years, the 
petition i.s an ajipcal for a very long life. 

The desirability of a long life le<l naturally to a 
longing for immortality. The Egyptian concep¬ 
tions of the life beyond the grave are fairly well 
known.^ They were transformed, through the 
influence of faith in Osiris, from belief in a colour¬ 
less existence in an under world to faith in a 
bright heavenly hereafter. Although such a faith 
develojied more slowly among the Semites, it is 
not wanting. The belief that man was denied 
immortality through divine puryiose finds expres¬ 
sion both In Gn 3 and in the Babylonian Adapa 
myth. The Hebrews, however, wont farther than 
the Babylonians. In the period after 200 B.C. 
tliey developed a faith in a resurrection to a iiappy 
life on the earth for 500 years [Enoc.h, x. 10), and 
then to an eternal life (Dn 12“'*). This faith was 
taken over by Mnhamrnud, who apparently had no 

S uestion either as to the eternity of the bliss of 
le righteous or as to the torment of the wicked.® 
2 . Traditions of long life.—Among both the 
Hebrews and the Babylonians traditions were 
cherished that early men lived much longer than 
the average of human life in the historic jieriod. 
'I'he Hebrew tradition is embodied in Gn 5, and is 
familiar to all. Most of the antediluvian patri¬ 
archs were believed to have lived more than 9(X) 
years each. A Babylonian tablet in Philadelphia 
1 H. V. Hilpreoht, Old Babylonian Ijiscriptiona, Philadelphia, 
189:M)6, no. 88, reverse, lines 16-20. 

“ Cf. J. H. Breaated, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, New York, 1912, p, ‘236 ff. 

3 Cf. Breasted, Hid. of EgypV^, New York, 1009, pp. 458, 606. 
< See O. Stelndorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, New 
York, 1905, p. 116 ff.; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought, iectures viii. 

» See. e.g., Qur'in, xxil, 20 ff., Iv. 0011. 
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contains a list of Babylonian kin /?8 who are said to 
have ruled for a like large number of years. They 
are as follows: 

Babylonian Kinob. 

Galumum, 900 (Y) years. 

Zu^raf,nb, 840 (?) years. 

Anpi (peiliaps read Aflmfi), 

720 years. 

Etana, the shepherd who 
wont to heaven, (530 years. 

Pilikani, 300 years. 

Enmennunna, (511 years. 

Melanikish, 900 years. 

Barsalnunna, 1200 years. 

Meskingashir, 32r) years. 

Ennioir^an, 420 years. 

LugaUjanda, 1200 years. 

Duniuzi, 100 years. 

Oilgamesh, 12& years. 

It is the prehen t writer’s belief that the antediluvian 
patriarchs of (In 5 arc transformations of some of 
these names,but in any event tine names are 
evidence that the Babylonians shared the belief 
that early men lived exceedingly long lives. Later 
Babylonian tradition, as represented by Bero.s.sos, 
increased the length of the reigns of antediluvian 
kings to many thousands of years each. Among 
the Hebrews it was believed that the average age 
of man was gradually reduced. Thus Sbem is 
said to have lived 600 years ; Arpachsbad, 438 
years ; Shelali, 433 years ; Eber, 464 years ; 1‘eleg, 
239 years ; Reu, 239 years; Serug, 230 years ; 
Nabur, 148 years ; 'I'crah, 205 years Abraham, 175 

ears ; ^ Sarah, 127 years;® Jacob, 147 yeans;* 

oseph, 110 years ; ^ and Moses, 120 years.* The 
belief in tbe.se ages, whicJi are all found in the 
R document, was doiibthiss caused by Babylonian 
influence. A very early tradition embodied in t he 
J document fixes the age of man at 120 years 
(Gn 6 *). The ages reported in the OT after the 
settlement in Palestine wore of normal length. 
Tlie belief that in the earlier time., the Golden Age 
of Inimanity, men lived to .such great ages i.s 
eloquent testimony to tlie value which the Semites 
attaclied to old age. 

3 . Honours of age,—Among all Semitic peojde 
great honour has been given to old men. Tins 
arose in part from the patriarchal honours paid 
to the bead of a family and in part from the 
semi-democratic organization of the clans. In 
Semitic patriarchal society sons married young, 
and brought their wive.s to the hou.so of tlndr 
father or grandfather, and the patriarch directed 
the fortunes of his descendants as long as he 
lived. The solidarity of tlie family made him 
alone responsible. The whole family was lield 
guilty for Ids deeds. Thus Acbaii’s family A^ere 
all i)ut to death for his sin (Jos 7). Similarly, the 
liead of a family was responsible for the conduct 
of its members. Thus in Babylonia we hear of a 
woman, Belilit, the liead of a family, whobronghta 
suit to compel the payment of a debt. The debtor 
was able to exhibit receipts, showing that he had 
paid the money to her two sons, avIio were, ap¬ 
parently, grown men; the sons had embezzled tiie 
money. Sueh was the solidarity of the Babybmian 
family, however, that Belilit was tineil an amount 
equal to the debt which slie bad sought to collect.® 
Such conditions led naturally to tlie honouring of 
old men, as well as to the belief that they were 


Hebrkw Tkalition. 
Adam, 930 j eara. 

Seth, 912 years. 

Enoah, 905 yeara, 
Ketmii, 910 years. 
Mahalalel, 895 years. 
Jared, 902 years. 
Enoch, 3(55 years. 
MotliusclaJi, 900 years. 
Larnech, 777 years. 
Noah, 050 years. 1 


1 Tr. from A Poebel, Historical and Orammatieal Texts ( = 
Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Mnseiini of the University of Pennsylvania, v.), Philadelphia, 
1914, no. 3. Poebel has translated the tablet in Historical 
Texts l^ib. iv.), p. 78IT., but the writer's rendering differs from 
Poebel’s in a number of points. 

2 G. A. Barton, JBL xxxiv. [1916], and Archceology and the 
Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, pt ii. ch. viii. 

8 See Gn 1U0‘T-. * Gn 26^ 

8 Gn 23U * Gn 47®. 

7 Gn 60®. “ Dt 847. 

9 See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, ed. E. F. Harper, 
New York, 1901, p. 276. Cf. also Ezk 18. 


wiser than their juniors. Thus in the book of Job 
Klilin said ; 

‘ I am young, and yc are very old ; 

Wherefore I heldliaek, and durst not siiew you mine opinion. 

I said, l>a\a should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom ’ (32'*<'). 
Earlier in the book Elii>iiaz has said : 

‘ AVhat knowest thou, tliat we know not ? 

Wliut understandest tiuni, which is not in us? 

With us are both I he grai lieaded and the very aged men, 
Much elder than thy father’ (15^1 ). 

It A\as, as some scholars t hink, in part because of 
Job’s ag(^ that lie received the boiumis described 
in 29’”’*, though the honour jiaid him by oilier old 
men wa.s iloubtless on account of liis Avealth and 
charity. He says ; 

‘ When I wont forth to the gate unto the city, 

When 1 prepared ni.v scat in the street, 

The young men saw me and iiid theniselvcH, 

Ainl the aged rose up and stood ; 

The princes refrained talking. 

And laid tlioir haiul on tlieir month ; 

The voice of the riohlcs was Inislied, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth ' (297 lO). 

Since sucli honours AAere paid to old men of 
W'calth Jind cliaracter, it was niiturnl to conceive of 
God as the Supreme Old Man. 'rims in Daniel 
God is call(!d ‘ Ancient of Days ’ (7®* ®‘), and in the 

Enoch parahle.s He i.s several timtt.s referred to as 
the ‘Head of Days,’^ apparently hecanse He was 
conceived as a venerable Being Avith white hair 
like an old man. 

4 . Government by old men.—Among all the 
Semitic clans the government was in the hands of 
old men or of an old man. This was the natnral 
outcome of the honour in Avliich old men w’ere held. 
The Arabic term for chieftain is to this tXtiy shaikh, 
Avhich means ‘old man.’ In the O'l’ there is 
almndant evidence that in the settled life of Israel 
the government of the cities was in the hands of 
the old men ; the ‘ elders * ® as rulers are referred 
to more than a hundred times {«.</., see J)t 21 “' ®* *). 
That this government Avas known among the 
Semites of Babylonia apiiears from a contract 
Avhich mentions the ‘ city and elders’ a.s the source 
of legal authority.® Similar testimony is sunplied 
by tlie Code of Hammurabi, in wJiich Hhu, or 
grey-haired men, are frequently mentioned as 
witne.s.se 8 (see §§ 10, 13, etc.). In (me of the 
sections erased from the pillar found at Susa, 
hut recently recovered in a <;opy of the (-ode from 
Nippur, tlie 3 ' ajipear in a cajiaeity similar to that 
of the 04’ elders. The jiassagi*, reads : 

‘Iranian borrow grain or money from a merchant anti for 
payment lias no grain or money, whatever is in his inind, in the 
presence of the elders, he shall give to the merchant in place of 
Uie debt; the merchant shall not refuse it; he shall receive it.’^ 
Doubtless the Semitic custom of tran.sacting 
imi>ortant business in the jirescnceof the eiders led 
to the enifiloyment of Sibu in Bah 3 donia in the 
sense of * witness.’ 

5 . Decay in old age.—Late Semitic tliought 
became relfective, and, where not illumined hv the 
hope of a bright hereafter, it lost its delignt in 
old age. fl’hus (^olieleth says (Ec IP*'*): 

‘Put away vo.xation from tliy heart 
And remove misery from thy flesh,— 

For youth and prime are vanity. 

While the evil days come not, 

Nor approach the years of which thou shalt say 
I have in them no pleasure ; 

W’hile the sun bo not darkened, 

Nor the light and moon and stars, 

Nor the clouds return after rain, 

1 See Enoch, xlvi. 1, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 2, etc. 

8 Cf. Eldkr (Semitic), vol. v. p. '263 ff. ; also NDli and SDB, 
s.v. ‘ Eider (in OT).’ 

S Published in F. Thureau-Dangin, Lettrrs e( contrats de 
Vt'poipie de la premiere dynaslie habylonienne, Paris, 1910, no. 
232, and tr. in M. Schorr, Urku-iiden des altbabylonisehen 
Zivil- und Prozessreehts, Leipzig, 1913, no. 205. 

4 Publi.shed In Poebel, Historical and (xrammatieai Texts, 
and tr. Barton. AJSL xxxi. [1916] 226. 
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In the day when the keeperH of the houseehall tremble 
And the wen of valor bend theinHelves, 

And the ifrinditijr-niaidH oeaHo because they are few. 

And the Tadics wbolook out of the windows are darkened. 
And the doors on tiic street are shut 
When tlic Huiind of t fie mill is low, 

And ho Shull rise at tfic voice of the bird. 

And all l.fio daii;,dil.orH of Honj{ are jjrostrate,— 

Also he IS afraid of a hoi;:ht, 

Ami terror is on the road, 

And t.lie almond tree blooms. 

And l.he ;;rasHbo))|icr is burdensome. 

And [be caper-berry is made ineffectual, 
for man ^fiies to bis eternal bouse. 

And Lbf! mourners jfo around the street;— 

VVbile the silver cord is notsevered. 

JV’or tbc ^^-olden bowJ broken, 

Nor tbc water-jar be shattered at the spring. 

Nor the wln-el broken at the cistern, 

And the dust sball return to the earth as it was. 

And the spirit shall return unto God who yavo it.'* 

In this pfissae^e tliu <Iecay of the powers in old age 
is ullogoiically described, and the descriptioi 
shows tliat to its author old age had lost its charm. 
Kindred to l.his is a line in the Muallaqat of 
Ztihiiir : 

‘ I have fjrown weary of the troubles of life, and he who attains 
To ei^^llty years will (frow weary, or mayest thou become 
fatlierless ! ’ 3 

The recognition of the joylessness of age and the 
swiftness of a)i]»r()Jiching death led Quheleth to 
urge tfic ciijoyiiient of life while possible. In 
additi<»n to the fiassage quoted, Ec may be 
comi»ar(!d, Tiiis view ImkI been readied by Hahy- 
lonians and Kgyiitians much earlier. A fragment 
of the (xilgfimesh e].)ie reads : 

‘Since tlii' ^'■oda created man, 
f>eath tliey ordained for man, 

Life in their hands they hold. 

Thou, U Oll^[ameHh, fill indeed thy belly, 

Day and nij;hl he thou joyful, 

Daily ordain trladncss. 

Day anrl ni^rht ra^^fl and make merry. 

Let thy garments laj brijrht. 

Thy head purify, wash with water; 

Desire thy children, which thy hand possesses, 

A wife enjoy in thy hosom.’^ 

Similarly an Egyptian poet, jirobably of the 
Middle Kingdom, wrote: 

‘ Put spices ujioti thy head ! 

Let thy clor,hin(f he byssue 
Ex]>eiisively dyed 

In observance of the divine behests I 
Outdo thy past joyousneas ! 

Let not tiiy heart be anxious f 
Accomplish thy earthly affairs 
Accordiii^r to tlie desire of thy heart I 
To thee will come that clay of lamentation, 

Wlien a paralyzed heart hear.s not their wailing. 

Not with wine can one compel 

The heart beat of the man in the grave.’* 

Not all Egyntian jioots looked at the approach 
of deatli in tliis way. Another, wlio lelt the 
joylessm^ss of life, comjmsed a poem on <leath 
which Hreusted has cmtitled ‘ Death a glad relea.se.’ 
Each stanza expresses by moans of a ditl'erent 
figure how gladly the writer welcomes death. He 
concludes: 

* Death is before mo to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
When lie lias spent years in captivity.'* 
Lithraturk.— AuLliorities have been fully cited in the article. 

UKOKGK a. liAKTON. 

OLD AGE (Teutonic).—It seems os if the 
custom of putting the aged and infirm to death, or 
of allowing tliem to cioinmit suicide, must have 

* Quoted from Barton’s tr. in ICC, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ Edinburgh. 
1908. 

3 The passage has been difTerontly interpreted by different 
scholars. Kor a summary of these opinions cf. Barton ‘ ]l^clc8i- 
ftstes,’ ad Inc. 

3 See F. E. Johnson, Kit-ftab'a al-mu'ala^dt. The Seven Poems 
msj>ended in the Temple at Mecca, London, ]894, p. 83, line 47. 

* Published by B. Meissner, MVG vii. (1902J i., quoted by 
Barton, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ p. 10‘2. 

* Tr. from the German of W. Max Muller, Die Liebespoesie dsr 
alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1890, p. 30. 

* See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought, p. 196. 


bci 

til 

Eruli (tin_ 

by him to accept Christianity) was their practice 
of putting the aged to death. It behoved any one 
overtaken by age or disease to ask his relatives to 
put an end to Iris life. He was thereupon placed 
on a funeral pyre, and a man not of his kin stabbed 
him to death with a dagger, after which the pyre 
was kindled. In the light of this passage the 
Scandinavian rite of marking a dying man with 
the point of a javelin to dedicate him to (JSin 
may well be a survival from earlier times, when 
the' sick man was actually put to death (H. M. 
Chadwick, Tfte Cult of Othin, London, 1899, 
p. 34). 

It seems to have been a custom among several 
Teutonic races for the aged to commit suicide 
by casting themselves over precijiices. It is 
mentioned in the late Gavtreks Saga (ch. i.) as 
regularly adopted by the members of a mythical 
Swedish family on the ajrproach of age, to relieve 
their descendants froiri the burden of their support, 
ami the historian Geijer maintains that the names 
of many dills in Sweden testify to some such 
cu.storn. Hide® rnenlious a similar method of self- 
destruction during a famine in Stissex, and the 
elder J’liny^ sjieaks of it as a form of suicide usual 
among the Hyperboreans on the approach of age. 
In Iceland we can see the custom gradually falling 
into desuetude. It is reported that some men 
:;ast their aged kinsmen over dills in a famine 
in A. D. 976; but, though the sagas occasionally 
mention that tlio suggestion of j)utting the aged 
and iulirm to death, or of letting them starve, was 
made under stress of famine, we hoar of no other 
case of the proposal being actually carried out.^ 
The practice of exposing infants long outlasted 
that of killing the aged. The last trace of any 
inch method of disposing of adults unable to 
su])port themselves is found some time after the 
introduction of Christianity in Norway in the law 
which enacts that freedmen and freedwomon in 
ant shall be i)laccd in a hole dug in the grave¬ 
yard and left to die. 

A people like the early Scandinavians, who 
considered it a dishonour to die of disease or age 
instead of in battle, w’ould not be likely to hold 
the aged in high honour ; hut in the period of 
which most of the sagas treat the old arc usually 
treated with respect, and occasionally looked up to 
for their wisdom and experience. ^I’lie god 05in 
is thought of as old, and is represented in a poem 
as advising his listener to heed the words of the 
aged. 

Litbratukr.—S ee the sources cited throughout. 

Ik S. I’HILLPOTTS. 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
MUHAMMADANISM. — i. Introduction. — 

There appears to be no evidence that any portions 
of the iVible were accessible in Arabic before the 
Tophet Muhammad’s time. This is strange, since 
Jhristianity had already been accepted by numer¬ 
ous tribes in both N. and S. Arabia, and the tra¬ 
dition connects tlie origin of the modern Arabic 
script with the Christian State of Hira; con¬ 
ceivably, however, the closely allied Syriac and 
Ethiopic dialects may have been considered suffi¬ 
ciently near these idioms respectively to permit of 
ersions in them serving instead of copies in the 
ernacular. Indeed, here and there both the 
QuTftn and the Tradition exhibit phrases which owe 
heir origin to one or other of tliese translations, 
md of which the sense has sometimes escaped the 
native commentators ; thus the apostles are called 

* De Bell. Goth. ii. 4. « HE iv. 13. * HN iv. 2& 

* Of. 8rxo, Geata Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Straesburg, 1886, 
4ii. 284. 
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h/iwariyyun (Ethiopic), which tlie coumiciitators 
render ‘fullerH’; ihe name (Syriac mskihft, 

‘Christ’) is thought to mean ‘wanderer’; tim 
Syriac hdl, ‘ sand,’ occurs in a tradition about tiie 
Red Sea (Tbn ^anbal, Musnnd^ Cairo, 1313, i. 
245) ; Mxd f'iirqdn, ‘salvation’ (Syriac), is supposed 
to mean ‘ distiriniinatioii.’ It seems clear tliat, liad 
there been aii Arabic version of the Jiible at the 
time, either the sense of thes»i tecimicalities would 
havo been preserved or Arabic expressions would 
have been employed to represent them. On tin; 
rare occasions on which the Qur’an quotes the 
Rible, the nature of tlie quotation is not such as 
to Kugf^est that it was derived from aversion in the 
same language, ’riiere is a tradition that, when 
Muhammad came to Aledina and came in conflict 
with the Jews, a member of the latter community 
prejaired a translation of ‘ the Thrah’ in order to 
convince the Prophet’s followers that his accounts 
of its contents were untrustworthy ; they were 
not, however, allowed to peruse it. The earliest 
liiblical quotation found in Arabic literature out¬ 
side the Qur an is in Tbn Ishaq’s biography of the 
Prophet (ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Das Lebcn Muham- 
raeAs, Giittingen, 1858, p. 150), viz. Jn 15“‘*~U)^ ; 
this appears to be translated from the Pales¬ 
tinian Syriac version, whence the rendering mnnh- 
7 na>na is quoted for the Greek Tra/^dxXTjTos. The 
wt)rd doubtless means ‘ comforter,’ and is wrongly 
rendered ‘ praised ’ by I bn Ishao. 

Since prosidytism among Muslims was never per¬ 
mitted in Muslim States, translations of the Rible 
into Arabic were not made with that obj<!c,t in 
mediicval times; a demand arose for them among 
the Christian and the Jewish (iommunities when 
th (5 language of the Muslim conciuerors ha«l been 
adopted by the former in Syria, Egypt, N. Africa, 
and elsewluu'e. Yet, if the Arabic bibliography 
called Fihrlst is to be believed, one Ahmad b. 
Abdallah b. Salain translated the whole Bible, from 
Hebrew and Greek into Arabic for the library 
of IJarun al-Kashid (78G-809); lui also ren(l<‘red 
the Sabian books from the vSabian langmige. 
We know from other sources that translation was 
carried on at this sovereign’s court on a great s(tale, 
whence it is highly ju-obable that this enterpri.se 
was either ordered or encouraged. The translator 
gives a few words of Hebrew in order to illustrale 
his method of translation, hut they are not acitually 
taken from the Bible. Possibly we have tlie lir.st 
chapter of Genesis in this translation in Mutahhar 
b. KUdbal-bacT vm'l-taWlkh (ed. C. Huart, 

Le JAvrr, dc In creation et de Vhistoirc, Paris, 1901, 
ii. 3), since Abdallah b. Salam is quoted in the 
immediate neighhoiirhood, and the substitution of 
the father’s name for the son’s would be a pardon¬ 
able slip. The OT was often revised or retrans¬ 
lated, and 80 also was the NT. 

The canon given by Ahmad b. Abdallah is curious, 
a.s it gives the number of ‘ revealed books ’ as 104, 
commencing with the book of Adam, and proceed¬ 
ing to those of Seth, Enoch, and Abraham ; the 
only others mentioned are those of Moses and 
David. According to A. Spreriger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des ohatnmad, Berlin, 1869, i. 49, Ibn 
Munajjim, in 231 a.H., made a list of the canoni¬ 
cal Scriptures of the OT and the NT, The Fihrist 
(377 A.H.) contains a list both of the Jewish and 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

2. Place in the Prophet’s teaching.—The Qur’an 
repeatedly claims that it ‘ confirms what was before 
it,^ and occasionally gives the names of the books 
to which this phrase applies. These are the Rolls 
of Abrahainand MoseSy the First Rolls, the laurdt, 
the Injll, the ZubUr, and the Furqan. There is 
no diftculty in identifying the four last names 
respectively with the 'lurS.h, the Euangelion, the 
Mtusmurc (Syriac name for the Psalms), and the 
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Fraoim (a Rabbinical treatise, Sayin(/s of the Jew- 
is/i Fathers ); but tlie process by wlui li they have 
assumed tlu'se forms is not perfectly cl(‘ai ; popular 
etymology has probably iulluemed tliem all, and, 
iucleod, Arabic etymologi«‘s are oflered for all tour 
Avords by those who maintain that Hie language of 
the t^ur an has no loreign elements. 

Though actual quolatiou from tlu^se works is 
unusual, a great deal of the matter u liich occuiiies 
the pages of the Qur'an is ri‘)»rodiutiun of the 
Biblical narratives ; being obtained from iK'arsay, 
these reproductions are iuaecuiate, mixed up with 
ajioerypual mat,ter, vague, destitute of ebronology, 
and contradhJory. The t^hir'an nppe.irs to contain 
Biblical narratives delivered by tlie Froj)liet at all 
jierioils of his career ; in these errors are at times 
corrected, or dilliculties explained aw!i,y, yt‘t it is 
not clear that tlie writer’s command of his subject 
was at any one time grciit.er than at any ot her. 

In the Prophet’s biograpliy we can trace the 
di lie re nee of tlie standard by wluch his ut t lu aiices 
on these suhjeets were judged a,l. dillevent, times. 
In a ])agan prophet, tmdeavouring to convert his 
countrymen to monotheism, a very little knowledge 
was thought rcmarkahle ; lu'nce we may well hu- 
Ueve that snrah xix., wlien commuinealeil to Hie 
Abyssinian king, as an a]iology for the Muslim 
refugees, won high ajtproval ; it certiunly disjiluyed 
some acquaintance with the t)'!' and N T, and the 
slip by whicli the Virgin Mary is addressed as 
‘Sister of Aaron’ may have seemed jiardonable, 
like Vergirs ‘ Inarinie.^ \\ lien, however, Muluuu- 
mad claimed to lecture .liiws aiul Ghvistians on their 
.saert'd history, a very ilid'erent stamhu’d was ap¬ 
plied ; ami ihe diseassioiis between the I’rojihct 
und the dews alter t he migra.tion to M«‘dina led to 
stormy sceiuis. The diilerenees hetweiMi their 
resjieidive veisions of thi' Biiiru'al narratives w'ere 
exjihiined by Muha.mniad as dm* to didiherali' eor- 
rujd.ioii of t ile text by file dew s {ii. 75, v, 44. iv. 45). 

The way in wliie.h the Bible was ulili/ed liy 
Mnlianimad detiuininetl tiu^ attitude whicli his 
iollo\v(‘rs have e.ver since assumed tow ards it. Tliat 
nH-ilud(; is ne.cc.s.s.arily one sided ; tdie older Serip- 
ture.s may be employed in dehmee of Islam, but. 
not to its detriment; an appeal was made to them 
when evidence was i'(‘t|uii ed iJiat Hu* mat ter which 
the I’rophe.t clainuMl to liave received by revelation 
was veracious ; hut, when t hey wen' idtcd in 
order to expo.se his eirois, they wen* not to he 
heard. 'I'he forimiia, enqiloyed by some Muslini 
theologians, according to whicdi thi; cailier Scriji- 
tures require conlirmation from the 
pres.s(i.s this principle very ch^arly. Hence, when 
the evidem'c of the t^.ur an is ipiot-ed in ia\onrof 
the earlier Scriptiire.s, tlie Mnsluii controversialist 
replies that he recognizes tlu;m only to the extent 
t<» which the Qur'an attests them. 'I'lie famous 
Mu'tazilite Ahn’l-Hudliail (t 220 A.H.) is coni- 
iiiemled for liaviiig sileiiceil a dew tiius (flanz.i, 
Kitdh al-Adhkiya, (’airo, 1306, p. 95). 

The tradition a.scribes to Muhammad not a few 
quotations of Biblical passages which are not 
utilized in the Qur’an. So, according to Bnkhilri 
(ed. I., Krelil, Eeydon, n.d., ii. 224), lie told his 
followers to shoot because their father Ishmael was 
a shot ((4ii 21'^). He told (according to the sanie 
author, ii. 280) the story of the sun standing still, 
though without the name of Josliua, and com¬ 
bined with this the enactment of Dt ‘20®In the 
Musnad of Ibn ];^anbal (vi. 21) he recommends 
the Lord’s Prayer as a spell. Certain aphorisms 
which belong to Ecclesiasticus are ascribed to him 
in these collections. The Qur’an itself, besides 
reproducing Biblical narratives, at times expresses 
itself in decidedly Biblical language, and the same 
is true of matter embodied in the hooks of tradi¬ 
tion. 
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3 . Use of the Bible by historians.—The study of 
history is, on tin* whole, popular in Islam, and, 
althouLrh it is ohielly oecii]»ied with the national 
vicissitudes, tlie need for locating these in the 
history of the w(uld has led to a certain amount 
of research—.sonu^tiines of a highly cn;ditahle kind 
—into the records of other coinnmnities, Since 
the tJIur’an claiins to he a develtmment of the 
liihlical r<',veIjitions, it was considered on the whole 
j)roper to obtain pre,-Islamic histf)ry from the hotter, 
corrected, <d' cotuse, from the statements of the 
Quran. Those writers, then, who c<»mposeil uni¬ 
versal histories after the rise of seeular pnisaic 
literature, or who (aiinjtihid compendia of the 
same, utili/ed t he OT and NT S<uiptnres for their 
purpose on those conditions. Wcnksof this sort 
are the Chronirle. of Yacjuhi (2~)<l A. it.), the 
Historical Handbook of Ihii Qntaiha and 

the Chrunirlc of Tahari ( I .llo). 'Fhc first and 
second of tliese evidtuitly <juot.e at first hand. A 
rerinirkahle woik in a kind)(*d field is tlie (Ibronol- 
ogy of Anrienf Nations by al-llirfini (f after 4‘Jli), in 
whi(di the dill'ercnceH hetween the <‘hr<»nologies of 
the Hebrew, tin* JjXX, and tlie Samaritan (iopies 
of the Pentateucli are tabulated. Somewhat 
earlier is the summary of Tsraelitish chronology 
published by I.lnmzah of Isfahan ; he got it in the 

} ,rear 920 from a .lew in liaglidiid, who knew by 
leart twelve Hihiic.al bo(d<s, wdiose names are 
Homew liat disfigured in the Arabic transliterat ion. 
It is not probable that tlu'se extracts ever appi'aled 
to large circl(*H of Muslims before inutation of 
lOiiropean inodes of education h(!carne popular. 
Hence allusions to liihlical histoiy arc rarely made, 
and would not he expected to he understoo<l. 

4 . Use by preachers.—Although the exlent to 
whicli the Snfi movement w'as influenced by Christ¬ 
ianity is apt to be exaggerated, it seems clear 
tliat there was often idomtity of aim betw'een the 
Cliristbin and tin* Muslim preachers, and that the 
latter found valuable material in both 'restanients. 
Thus the earliest Sufi writer, Muhasibi (t 243), 
uses the parable of tlie Sower ; numerous quota¬ 
tions from lliblii^al books (sometimes cited as al~ 
IsraeHyyat) are to be found in the Qdt al-nnlfib 
of Aim Tillih al-Mckki (t 386), some of whicn can 
be identified with texts in the canonical hooks, 
whereas otiim’s are clearly apocryphal. Tlu* OT 
(Isaiah) is also used in the Mukdshafat al-gulnh of 
(Tlm/.ali (t 1)0,~)), probably at second hand, since the 
quotation is very inucli amplified. Such quota¬ 
tions are rniicli less conimon in the works of the 
mystiisal (as opjiosed to the homiletic) Sufis, yel it 
is not iceable tliaf in the ino.st famous of the former, 
the Fusus nl-IJikam of Ibn al-'Arabi (A.H. 627), 
the liihlical account of the sacrifice of Abraham, 
acimrding to which Isaac was the victim, is pre¬ 
ferred to that ordinarily got from the Quran, 
wdiich niak(!S the victim Ishmael ; and in the 
commentary on this work by Dawuid al-Qaisari 
(t Tf)! ; liombay, 1300, p. 71) dn 14-" is cited as the 
saying of ‘ the revcaler of the divine secrets, the 
HAal of the universal saintship.’ 

5 . Use in Qur anic exegesis.—The employment 
0 / the liibh* tor the elucidation of the Qur’iln is 
not ordinarily ajiproved ; and, indeed, one of the 
charges brought against Muhammad b. Ishn.q, the 
Prophet’s biogra)>ljer, is tliat he ado])ted this 
practice (Yaqftt, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. D, S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, vi. 401); a certain 
amount of Biblical matter has, however, got into 
the most orthodox commentaries, chiefly, it is 
supposed, through Kab al-Ahbilr and Wabb b. 
Munabhih, savants of the lirst Lslftmic century. 
Thus Baidfiwl inserts in his commentary on surah 
iii. a genealogy wdiieh is taken from that prefixed 
to the First Gospel. First-hand employment of 
the ^spela is found in the commentary of Fakhr 


al-din al-Kazi (f 606), who chiefly employs that of 
John. His references arc respectful, but he does 
not attempt to harmonize the conflicting state¬ 
ments. In quite recent times, owdng to the spread 
of European education and, with it, of acijuaintance 
with the contents of the Bible, ende/ivonrs to 
explain the discrepancies between it and the Qur’an 
and to justify the a.ssertions of the latter have 
been made on a mucli more eonsiderable scale. 
The late Egyptian Mufti Muhammad Ahdo and 
his disciple Aluhaininad Rashid Rida have done 
more than others in tliLs line, and liave come nearer 
the European treatment of this subject than their 
predecessors. 

6 . Use by controversialists.—Although conver¬ 
sion from Islam f,o other r(^ligion 8 was not tolerated 
in any Muslim State, and conversion to Islam was 
usually eflec-ted by other inel hods than reasoning, 
the fact of members of diflerent religious com¬ 
munities mixing on nearly equal terms in lecture- 
rooms and debating-societies in Baghdad and other 
Islamic capitals naturally led to religious contro¬ 
versy ; and it was bard to keep it out of discussions 
on logic or even geometry, lienee works profess¬ 
ing to refute the Jewdsh and C’hristiau systems 
were produceil in a fairly eonstant series during the 
‘Abbasiil Kbalifate, and thence to our ow’ti time. 
In order to attack these systems with suceess it 
was nece.ssary to study the Scri]>tures to a certain 
exfenf., and some 0 / the eontroversialists took 
eonsideralde jiains in the matter. The Pnqihet's 
method is generally adopted, but the degree varies 
very much. Tlie 8 panisn Zahirite Ibn J,]a/m (( 456) 
goes the length of treating the (_)’!’ and NT as 
impudent forgeries ; he tienies that we even know" 
the names of the apostles. Mis stndie.s in the 
Pentateuch led him to anticijiate some of the 
objections urged by modern criti(*s—c. 7 ., J, W. 
ColeuKo. In tlie )K)len^u^al work of the Syrian Ibn 
Taimiyyah (t 72S) a mindi more moderate view is 
taken. He urges, indeed, tliat the only projdiets 
known to the Muslims are those mentioned in the 
Qur’an, and that, as the stream cannot rise liiglier 
than the source, belief in these implies belief in 
Muhammad ; but he is disjxised to tliink that the 
alterations which the Scriptures have undergone 
are not very considerable, and lie finds a whole 
series of predictions concerning Muhaniinad in the 
hook of Isaiah ; and this more nearly approaches 
the general practice of the controver.siahsts. For 
the number of passages in tlie GT and NT wdiieh 
can be interpreted as predictions of tlie Muslim 
prophet is very large ; and, in order that these 
may be utilized, a certain amount of authority 
must be granted the works which contain them. 
With some of these writers there is a tacit assump¬ 
tion that Arabic is the original language of the 
Scriptures; and it is sometimes said that the 
Christian doctrine of the Sonship of Christ is due 
to tlie misjilacing of points in Ps 2 ^, the words 
antn nabl t‘Thou art a prophet’) having been 
misread anta buna.yya (‘ Thou art my Son ’)! 

7 . Use for guidance.—The question is discussed 
in treatises on the principles of jurisprudence 
‘wdiether we are hound by the codes of our pre- 
deces.sors,’ and, tliougli it might seem that only 

S iarts of the OT and NT had been abrogated, the 
loiitrine of interjiolation renders the use of the 
existing Bible imjuojier in the minds of Muslim 
authorities ; in practice, then, it does not count as 
a source of law, and reference to it is not approved 
by legal authorities. 

The most curious rase recorded in iHlAmic history of resort 
to the Bible for aBsistance in an euicrgency is that of one 
*Umar b. Bilal al-Aaadi. who wae asked by the Uinayyad 
Khalifah 'Abd al-Malik (C85-70r)) to effect a reconciliation 
between himself and bis queen, 'Atika. This personage 
borrowed the expedient of the ‘ wise woman ’ in 2 8 146-7, and 
told the same story about his two sons, but deviated slightly 
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from the precedent In inducing the queen to intercede with , 
the Khalifah that the execution of the supposed murderer 
should not be carried out (Aghdni, Cairo, 1285, ii. 140). 

Cases of this kind are very rare ; and it is not ' 
probable that, outside the group of specialists | 
noticed, reading of the Bible was ever common 
among Muslims. 

8. Biblical forgeries.—The theory having been 
accepted tliat the books in the hands of Jews and 
Christians are forgeries, it seemed desirahle to 
supply the missing revealed books ; and there are a 
certain number of compositions of this sort in exist¬ 
ence, which adopt the literary form of the Qnr‘an, 
in winch the Deity addresses the prophet in rliym- 
ing sentences. A apnrioua Psalter of this kind is 
described by S. M. Zwemerin The Moslem. World, 
V. [1915] 399-408. Sprenger (i. 51) claims to have 
discovered a fragment of the Rolls of Abralunn 
mentioned in the Qur’an, which doubtless is a 
fabrication meant to replace them. He quotes 
Ibn Munajjirn (t 300) for the identitv of a work 
called Shfi'ni ata, in the luxnd.s of the .few.s but not 
of the Christians, with th(i Rolls of Abraham and 
Moses. There is naturally no diliicnlty in recrog- 
nizing in this the Talmud, whicli often uses the 
word f^uoted of it.s contents. In the Qut al-qvluh 
there is a quotation from the ‘Surali of Yearning’ 
in the T6rab, which the author Abu Tiilib al-Mekki 
had himself read ; in it the Deity taunts the 
reader with neglect of Hiscoraniuni{;ations, wherea.s 
he would stop liis business in order to reatl a letter 
from a friend. This autlior api)ears to have Imd 
a(!(i('Hs to several apocryphal collections of this 
kind. 

Probably the most remaTkable among these 
apocryi»lia is the (rospel of Barnabas, which, after 
it had been oc(!asiona1ly mentioned for some centu¬ 
ries, was edited in Italian and Knglish from aVi<*nna 
MS by Lonsdale and Laura Kagg, Oxford, 1907. 
Its date is acutely fixed by the editors for A.D. 
1500-50 from the mention of ‘Jubilee celel>rated 
every hundred years ’ ; and, though the Arabic 
scribblings on the margin of the MS suggest that 
Arabic was the original language, the editors are 
probably right in rejecting this opinion and sup¬ 
posing the Italian to be the original ; it seems 
that a Spanish copy also existed at one time. 'I'he 
work, immediat ely after its a]>pcaranco in English, 
was translated inU> Arabic for use in anti-Christian 
controversy ; but no reference to its oxistciu'e in 
Araluc before tljat date has l>een discovered in any 
Islamic writer. 

Besides apocryphal documents a considerable 
amount of matter of a similar kind collected round 
tlie names of those prophets who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an ; tales of this sort were invented by 
preacliers, and then circulated. Several collections 
were made bearing the name Qisns al-Anbiya, 
‘Tales of the Prophets’; the most jiopnlar is the 
‘Ardis al-Majalis of Thaalibi (f 427 A,if.), whicli 
has been translated into other Islamic langnapis. 
Much similar matter is to be found in the religious 
poetry of the Persians— e.q., the Bhutan of Sadi 
and t1 tie Mathnam of Jalal al-din Ruini. 

LiTKRATtiRr..—H. Presei-ved Smith, The Bible and Islam, 
New York, 1897 ; A. Geiger, Was hat MahannnM aus dem 
Jiuienthum aufoeniytnmen f, Bonn, 1833, SLeipzig, 1902; G. 
Weil, Biblische Legenden der Hfuselmanner, Frankfort, 184.5 ; 
M Lidzbarski, De propheticis, quoe dicuntur, leymidis arnbicis, 
Leipzig, 1893. D. S. M ARGOLIOIJTH. 

OLD CATHOLICISM.—Old Catholiei.sm is 
the modern revival of Catholicism as it was under¬ 
stood in the first (centuries—not an attempt to 
perpetuate the faults either of doctrines or of 
works, revealed by history in the Christian Church 
of the early centuries, but an endeavour, on the 
part of its supporters, while conforming to their 
own times and their own countries, to be guided 
by the spirit of Christ, their only leader, and to 


labour, by this spirit, to put an end to the 
imperfections and vices that have defiled the 
Church in the course of time. 

They are called ‘ Old,’ not to disown the 
improvements which reason and the gospel declare 
to be neces.sary, but to show their fundamental 
dependence on Christ and llis gospel. They have 
no intention whatever of founding a new religion 
or of joining one of the .sect.s that dream of a 
fanciful Christianity in the future ; but, faithful 
to the Church founded by Christ and preached by 
tlie apostles, as it a]*]iears in the books of the NT 
and in the Christian writings of the first centuries, 
they (daim to live by the spirit of tlieir fathers 
and the saints worslii))))ed by their ancestors, and 
thus to unite the (’liristian i)ast with the Christian 
pre.sent and the Chri.stian future. When they 
speak of the first centuries, they speak esjiecially 
of the first three, but in thought they include the 
ne.xt five also, because, in reality, llie CliiircU of 
the first, eight centuries, in spite of its turmoils 
and its numerous dissensions, suecetMled in remain¬ 
ing one in both East and West. 1 1 , was not until 
the 9th cent, that Pope Nicholas I. fell away fi om 
the Eastern Church and caused schism. vYlthough 
thej'^ are Westerners, the Old Catholics do not 
accept the inheritance of flio faults of this pope, 
and tiiey claim to go further, by extending the 
hand to Christians of the East and inviting them 
to labour with them for the re.storation of union 
between the Christian Churches of the East and 
the West. 

In this article we shall note ( 1 ) the occasion and 
origin of the Old Catholic, movement; (2) its 
aims ; (3) the results already attained ; and (4) its 
juesent condition and ex]>ect.sitions. 

I. Occasion and origin. —Convinced long before 
the Vatican Council (1870) that the doctrines of 
y>apal infallibility and the universality of the juris- 
<li(!tion of the bishop of liome over the Church 
were ahsolat(dy erroneous, the Old Catholics did 
not allow that the Kiiu))h; fact of the dogmatization 
of the.se t wo errors by the ])ope and tlie majority 
of the Council was suflicient to transform them 
into truths—still less, divine truths ; and after, as 
before, the 18tii of July, 1870, they rejected these 
two dogmas. It is hardly necessary to recall the 
•rooks established by the Old (’atholics of the 
alsity of these new dogmas — a falsity clearly 
shown up by the Scriptures, by universal tradition, 
by the history of the seveu Ecumenical Couiudls, 
and by several other undoubted facts. None of 
these proofs has been seriously riduted l»y Roman 
Catholic theologians. 'I'he o/d (Catholics, there¬ 
fore, by rejecting thesir false dogmas, remained 
faithful to the Catholicism of the time before the 
Vatican Council ; they did not leave t he Catholic 
Cliurch to form a new Church ; they remaineil in 
the Catholic Church of which they had always 
formed a jiart, and they continued to set the 
‘universal, unvarying, ami unanimous’ testimony 
of the Church in ojiposition to Roman innovations. 

This attitu<le anu l.he theological works which 
they have had to produce to prove the truth of 
their cause liave led them to discover a number of 
errors made by Roman theologians and trans¬ 
formed into dogmas in tlie course of the ages, so 
that the protest against the false dogimiB of the 
18t.h of July, 1870, has logically incurnal on tlieir 
part the protest against all the false dogmas 
previously promulgated by the papacy (see especi¬ 
ally W. (iuettlie, Za Pa.jmufd srhismatique, Paris, 
1803, and La Pa.paut6 h^r^ilque, do. 1874, and E. 
Michaud, La PapauH antic hr Hum ne, do. 1873). 
This discovery of the errors of the Roman papacy 
from the 9th cent, to the pre.sent day, and in ail 
the individual Churche.s under the jurisdiction of 
Home, has given fresh impetus and considerable 
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importance to the Old ('at holic movement. It is a 
complete history of Koui.in (lieolooy, re-made in 
accordance vith authentic Honrce.s and contrary to 
the thousands of lionian falsilications pointetl out 
recently by tin? iiif)st eminent theologians of all 
the (Jliurclnts, including even Itoinan theolof^ians. 
We nniy say that these new puhlications—Ihis 
veritshje resurrection of ancient documents that 
>ven- Itclioved to he huried in darkness — have 
(U'eafed a new situation and started a thorough 
reformation of so-called (.'atholie theology. 

This is a i»art of the work of the Old Catholics, 
but it is only one of their proposed aims. 

2. Aims. 'I'lui cliief aims may be reduceil to 
three: (o) theological reform; (h) ccclesiaHtical 
reform ; and (c) union of tin; Christian tdiurches. 

(fi) 'J'keolotfiad rr.fonn. —d’his reform was not 
umlertakeri arbitrarily ; nor is it eondueted by 
each theologian according to liis personal opinions 
<m each <jf the disputed (juestions. A striet metbod 
governs all tbeir actions, a mctliod which results 
especially in distinguishing flogoiia from theology 
—dogma, which is t-lic word of Christ as it is 
recorded in tin* (bjspcls, from theology, which is 
the oxplanalion given by tlie ajK)stle.s ami scholars 
to H<‘eure th<‘ }icc<‘p(,M,nce and practice of the 
jirecepts (d' Jesus (dii ist. Christ, being ‘ the way, 
the truth, and l-lie life,’ is the only .^ehohir, the 
ordy Ma.ster; lie has declared it ifimself to His 
disciples. It is Iherebnc He alone who, as the 
only iM(‘<Iia,tor and Saviour, poss<.‘Sses the wonls of 
etermil life ; it. is He alone who is the light, of the 
world, and it is H<': alone who has the right to 
impose His doctrines, dcciees, and dogmas on His 
disciples. (_)n tlu! othe.r hand, every diseiph; is 
entitle*!, and ev»‘n duty-bound, to try to UTub'r- 
staml tlu‘. ilogmas of (dirist, to s(ie their depth and 
beauty, ami to deriv«; prolit, from them for the 
Handilicjit.ion of his soul. Dogma is the divine 
truth which is taught by Cliidst ; theology is the 
explanation given by men—an (explanation more 
or less liiminouH, which each om* may judge 
according to the light of his reason, conscumce, 
and knowledge: ‘ I’rove all things; hold fast that, 
wliicli is good ’ (I 'I’ll h"’). 

The di.sl iiict.ion between dogma and theology is 
made by the api»!iealion of the Chilholie test to 
every disputed |^»oin(. The test is the one so well 
epit(Miii/ed by V iucent of Lc^rins ; ^ What has been 
beliioasl eveiyAvliere, always, and by all ’ the 
(dirisliaii (diiiridies is (’atliolie {i'ommimitory, ii. 
[()]). 'Pile Catholic faith is the ‘universal, unvary¬ 
ing, a,ml unanimous’ fa.itli, because!, even liuinanly 
speaking, all the Christian (’hurclies cannot he 
making a mistake when they attest, as a fact, 
that they have always believed or not believed, 
from their very founda,lioii, in the doctrine which 
the aposf li‘ foumhiis of their particular (’hurch 
had taught them or not. It is not a question of 
sid.tling an imjmrtant discussion, but of making a 
simple statement of fact. As to the theological 
exitlanations which may be giv^en of the estab¬ 
lished doctrine, they depend, like all the explana¬ 
tions in this world, on reason, science, history, and 
all the knowh'dge which humanity has at its 
disposal. 

'riius fait.li and liberty are reconciled—the faith 
whicii dejiends not on any caprice or any .school, 
but solely' on the historicaf and objective teatimony 
of the Chuvclus ; and lilierty of criticism or of ' 
reason, which, conscientiously speaking, belongs 
to the religions truth transmitted to all the 
Churches, to the best of the religious interests of 
each Church. Thus the faith is a depository—a 
depositary of all the \»receptR confided by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples, a depository which does 
not belong exclusively to any one person, but to 
everybody, to the preservation of which all faithful 


Churches carefully attend, so that none of it may 
be suppressed, and also that no foreign doctrine 
may be surreptitiously introduced into it {depo.titum 
custodi). And theology i.s a science which, like all 
other sciences, belongs to reason, to history, to 
criticism, and which also obeys fixed rules. 

It is therefore neither a bi.shop nor a jjriest nor 
a scholar that is entrusted with the preservation 
of d(jgma, but all bishops, all priests, all scholars 
—in a word, all the faitliful, members of the 
(Miurch. (/hri.st being tlje only Master of His 
CMiurcl), there is no other rule than His; it is 
suflieieiit to guard His doctrine and precepts. The 
Church was not instituted to found a religion other 
than that of Christ, but merely to pre.serve it and 
spread it throughout the world (‘ Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations’ [Mt 28'“]). Its mission is 
not to add to the dogmas of Christ, but onlv to 
preach tlicm in order to sanctify the world by 
them (‘ Teaching th(!tii to observe all things whatso¬ 
ever I have commanded you ’ [Mt 28'"“]). 'Phe Church 
is therefore a guardian of the tea(diiiigs and pre- 
eepl.H of Jesus Christ; its title, the ‘teaching’ 
Church, means, not that it has the right to teach 
aTiy doctrines that it pleases, but that it is its 
<lntv to preach openly what Christ taught His 
disciph?s in secret. 

Ileal theological reform should consist in com¬ 
municating to all men the teachings of iJesus 
Cliri.st, as they are collected in the Sci iptures and 
recorded in the universal tradition of the (diurch— 
a tradition which also belongs to all the members 
of the Church, Tt is the duty of pastors and 
scholars to explain them, and it is the duty of 
each member to study the explanations which 
aitpear to him wdsest and most usdul ; the good 
sense and the Christian s]»iril that j)r(>vail in the 
(diurch are sullicient to (utsuro the final trium[)h 
of truth over error: ‘Where two or three are 
gathm ed l.ogether in my name, there am 1 in the 
midst of tlnmi’ (Mt 18-“). 

Since the Climch is not a cliair to which might 
he addres.sed all the questions that ari.se in the 
minds of the imjuisitive and the imaginative, it is 
not obliged to .solve them or to previmt men from 
di.seussingamong themselves matters which neither 
God nor Christ lias thought lit to make clear. It 
is the work of scliolars to elucidate the mysteries 
of science ; ti»e apostles liave simply to preach the 
tniths which Christ thought sullicient for the 
edification and sanctification of liumanity. The 
fruitfulness of the faith does not consist in dis¬ 
covering new dogmas or in transforming the 
Church into a revealer, charged with completing 
the revelation made by Christ ; the faith is fruitful, 
it increases, it grows by the closeness of its adher¬ 
ence to the w'ord of Clirist, and not by the procla¬ 
mation of unknown dogmas. It is Clirist alone 
w ho is the religious light and the religious life of 
the world ; the Church must only be His humble 
servant. 

(fc) Ecclesiastical reform ,—This reform should 
consist ill reminding the Church what Christ 
wished it to be. Christ established a hierarchy 
for the service of the faithful. That hierarchy, 
therefore, ought to serve, and not to rule. Its 
office is a ministry, and not an authority. There 
ienoimperium in the Church of Christ: ‘neither 
as lording it over the charge allotted to you* 
(IP 5“); and the obedience of the disciples must 
be reasonable, and not servile (Ko 12 '). If any 
member wanted to be first, he had to be the first 
to serve his brothers, and not to give them orders— 
to feed the flock, i.e. to lead it into good pastures, 
and not to enslave it by false do^as or exploit it 
by superstitions. The main duties of pastors are 
to arouse the conscience of the faithful, to enlighten 
it, to act as if each of them were another Christ: 
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* Christ liveth in me' 2®°). Christ took a firm 

stand against the Pharisees of His day, but H' 
did not charge any of His disciples to rebuke his 
brothers, still less to excommunicate them or curse 
them. 

The mission of the Church also is essentially 
religious and spiritual. Christ did not give it any 
worldly and temporal authority ; Ho chose apostles 
and disciples only to lay the most stri<it duties on 
them, and thus to make examples of them for the 
lloek. The early bishops or superintemlcnls were 
only overseers, and not masters; ‘ for one is your 
Master ’ (Mt 

The ])rimitive Church, then, was sinn)ly 
gathering or reunion in which the first and only 
chief was, iu the eyes of the faith, Christ llimselt. 
Pastors and people simply formed a school, a body 
and a soul. This was the parish, and, if a dispute 
arose belAveen any of the members, it was ‘the 
Chundi’ that restored peace : ‘ Die Ecclesiae.’ 

(Gradually bonds of brotherhood and charity 
were formed between the various local churches, 
and in this Avay synods came into being—special 
and very limited synods, before the idt*-a of general 
councils was heard of. It is not only the idea oi 
the true bislmj), therefore, that has to he restored, 
but also that of the synod and the coumul. 
Because the so-(;alled ecumenical council was 
believed to b(; the rcpriisenlation of the whole 
Church, it was soon confused with the Church, 
and rights were assigned to it which the Church 
itself hardly possesses. Under the pr<itext tliat 
the council wjis, as it were, the KUj)renie jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Cdiureh, this jurisdiction was made a 
universal arul absolute jurisdiction, to which was 
soon joined the privilege of infallihility. The 
)ractical consequences resulting fia>m this con- 
nsion and the numerous ai>iiscK arising from them 
to the detrinumt of the (Miurch are well known. 

The. Old Catholics are also engaged in resUn ing 
the true (;onceptions of pastor, bishop, synod, 
council, ecclesiastical authority, and even infalli- 
hilily, according to the pr(*cis(‘ meaning of the 
Scii])lur('s and according to ancient traditions. 
The constitniion of the Church, they hold, is mon¬ 
archical only becianse Christ is its only monarch ; 
but, inasmuch as it is a society composiMl of men, 
the Cliurch lias been called from its very beginning 
a simple ‘church,’and it has been regarded in il,s 
universality, since the time when the question of 
universjility arose, as a Christian ‘republic.’ It 
would give a wrong idea of the early bishops to 
represent their action as an aristocratic govern¬ 
ment ; the words of St. I’eter himself are opposed 
to that. 

The episcopal see of Home was not long in 
attaining a<;crtain priority, Rome being the (capital 
of the empire ; but it was merely a priority of 
honour, and not of jurisdiction. Christ di<i not 
appoint a master among His disciples. When He 
told Peter s})ecially to feed His lambs and sheep, 
it was to restore to him the function of which he 
had proved unworthy, and of which he had been 
deprived in denying Christ. As Peter roi»ented, 
he deserved to be reinstated, and he Avas ; hut it is 
a mistake to transform this reinstatement as a 
simple ajiostle into an exaltation above all the 
other apostles. The alteration of the constitution 
of the Church was accomplished by Rome by 
means of grossly erroneous interpretations of 
texts ; the policy and the ambition of the bishops 
of Rome did the rest. 

Such is the spirit in which the Old Catholics 
have set about restoring the true conception of 
the Church and realizing the eccJosiasticai reform 
claimed for such a long time ‘in capite et in 
membris.’ 

(c) Union of the Christian Churches .—This reform 


of the Church Avonld have been very imperfect if 
it had not from the very beginning implied the 
re-establishment of union among the separate 
Churches. It has been rightly said that ‘it is as 
difficult to see Christ behind the Church as to see 
the sun behind the tlarkness of night.’ Frmu the 
very start of their Avork the Old Catholics have 
made it one of their aims to study means of reviv¬ 
ing this union. Their eflorts during their inter¬ 
national congre.sses, and their urilings on this 
question iu tlitdr lictuie internatkaialc dc th^'olotjie 
(189.‘{-1910), are Avell known ; great reconciliat ions 
iiave been efi'eoted among all (he (’hur<^lies that 
have taken part in these, and, if the union has not 
yet been sanctioned, it is hecausc tliej'e arc still 
atlministrative.ohstacles to lu'overconu*, and especi¬ 
ally prcjmlicesof a liierarchic.nl kind to he ]tut«fown 
—a matter of time, which more favourahli! social 
circumstances Avill undoubtedly help to bring to a 
successful issue. 

It is already apj)arent to all eyes t hat the ‘ union ’ 
aime<l at is not the ‘luiity’ whicdi tiiany liad at 
first imagined : that t h<! latter is not. nc'cessary ; 
and tliat, moreover, it. is impossil)le, I'.oiihidc.ring t lie 
lUicds of various kinds Avhich arc [)rcva.lcnt among 
the nations and Avhich form part of human nature 
itstdf. The chimera of a false unity being removed, 
matter-of-fact men will return to the real nat ure of 
s))iritual union and of the ‘ bond of jicuce ’ (Kph 4*), 
which will he sufiicient to form real Christian 
brotherhood throughout the A\oild. 

A better understanding lias already been reached 
as to the re.sjiccts in Avhich tlu^ (Miristian (’liurches 
ought to be one, and tlmse in Avhich th(‘y ought to 
remain distimd. and even dill'crent, in order to safe¬ 
guard the autonomy of each and all. When all 
are one in loving one anotlier, in working together 
for tlie social well-being, in lianisliing from their 
theology every trace of antliroiiomorphism and 
politics, in liecoming more, s])irit nally-mindcd after 
the pattern of Christ, and in estu.lili.sliing tlie reign 
of (jrod in evmy indivitlua! lonsc.ieiiee, then tlie 
union in question will he very near being declared : 

‘ that they may he one, even as we are one ’ 
(Jn \1^). 

3 . Results attained.'— (a) Dorftnatic. —Among 
the dogmatic results already at tained by the Old 
Catliolics we may merit ion tlu'. follow ing : tlie rejec¬ 
tion anrl refutation of papal infallibility and of the 
pope’s absolute «nd universal jurisdiction over the 
Avhole Clmreli ; the rejeolion and refntntion of the 
other false ilognias taught h\ Pome h\\Aw S/ilkthus 
and elsewhere; tlie rc-cst.ihli'^hment of tlu; true 
idea of dogma, of its dist inction from theological 
s[Micnlation; the restoration in practice of the 
Catholic test: ‘What has been believed every¬ 
where, alAvays, and by cveryl)ody is Cii.t holic ’ ; the 
ruling that piirol}' W estern and pajiist councils are 
not Ecumenical Councils, the latter being only 
seven in number {3‘J.'>-7H7) ; the declaration of the 
orthodoxy of tlie Eastern Chureli, eailcd the 
‘ Church of the seven Ee.umenieal Councils ’ because 
it has uo other faith tlian that, whieli Avas tauglit 
by them ; tlie bringing into ]u«)mineric.e of the 
union of the Churches, wliich must he, ncillier a sub¬ 
mission to the ])ope nor a neglect of dogma, Vait the 
rnaiiitcnence of the autonomy of each individual 
Church in the universality of tlie whole Chureh. 

(/;) Constitutional. —Of these Ave may mention : 
the reduction of the j»rimacy of the jiope to tlie 
simple degree of prhaus inferpnres—n title which 
doe.s not confer any authority on him, but which 
lays on him the duty of atlemiing more carefully 
than any otlier hishoji to the decisions of tlie (Uiiirch, 
to Avliich he is subordinate ; tlie binding of the 
pope to renounce every political vocation, and to 

I On this subject see the present writer's study in Hevut 
intemat. de thiol., July 1H97, pp. 50a Ml. 
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confine himself to his essentially relij^ious voca¬ 
tion ; the return of the bishops to the simplicity 
of the early hislu)i)s, who w^ere by no means 
prince-bishops, but who, simply elected by the 
members and the cder^^y, remained independent 
of the poj>c, and directed their dioceses in union 
with their syiKKl; the re establishment of the 8imi)le 
worshippers in their rij^hts as active members of 
the. ( dmreli, w ho also attend to the j^uardinp: of the 
Cljureli’s interests and the maintenance ol i( s dis¬ 
ci [dine ; and the revival of national and autono- 
n)o\js (^lurches, Catholic by the unity of their 
faith : ‘ una iides, unus Christus, unum baptismal 

(c) DiscIplmitry. — Amon^' disciplinary results 
are the follovvirij^ : the rij^bt of each individual 
t'hnr(di to judj^^e of tlie manner most useful to it¬ 
self of ajiplyirio (,he canons of diseijdine formulated 
in the j»io\in(dal synods and the Kcumenical 
Couneils ; and the rij^lit of restoring among the 
clergy the choice of celibacy or marriage. 

(ri) LituryiraL —'I'be liturgical results are : the 
return of the })rof)er idea of the sacramentN, which 
are neither em[)ly syinhols nor means of ju-oducing 
grace ‘ex opere oi>erato,’ but simj)ly acts of wor¬ 
ship, in which .Jesus Christ comtnunicates Ilis grace 
to well-allected souls; the revival of piiblic [)eni- 
tence and the siipprcssion of papal indulgences ; 
the return of tli(i spiiitual conception of tbo 
Eucb j’ist, with r(ijeetion of material transubstan- 
tiativ/W ns it was T)ractised during the Middle Ages ; 
the celebration of worsliin in the national langtiage 
of ea(!b (!ountry, as well as the free gift of all 
roligi<*us work. 

(«) Politivo - Gcctr.sins'tiral. — luastly, among 
[)olitico-eccI('.siaKtical results mention may be made 
of the independmiee t>f individual churelies towards 
the political commands of Home, and towards any 
[lolitical interfereiice whatever, the Church being 
a spiritual and religious society, and in no way a 
political society. 

4 . Present condition and expectations.—'riie 
Old Catholic Church exists in Cenuany, Austria, 
France, Holland, Hussia, Swit/.eilaml, and 
America. 

In (iermany it is managed at the present day hy 
liishojt Ceorge Moog, w'lio is also president of the 
synodal re[»resentati<>n. It has narislie.s in the 
chief towns of Prussia, Ibivaria, tlie grand-duchy 
of Baden, Hesse, Sax<?, \Viirtemlierg, etc. bAiuy 
year the episcopal administration publl.shes oflieial 
statistics. 

In y\ustria the eiuscopal administrator, Czech, 
who is also curate of \Varnsdorf, atfembs to the 
parishes founded in IJoliemia, Moravia, Styria, 
Carinthia, etc. 

In France the Church (called Callican Catholic) 
has only two parishes—one in l^iris, tlie other in 
Nantes. 

In Holland Mgr. Gnl is the arclibishop of 
Utrecht, and Mgr. Prins and Mgr. Spit are the 
bishops of Ihiarlem and Deventer. The arehi- 
epise()[)nl siMninary is at Amorsfoort. There are 
about ‘24 ]»:u islies. 

In Ku.ssia the Church ((;alled Mariavite) has 
three lusliops—John Kowalski at Ploek, Proeli- 
niew'ski at Warsaw', and (Jolemhiowski at Lodz. 
In the kingdom of Pologne G6 [tarislu's are admin¬ 
istered by about U)0 priests ; in White Kussia 
(Litliuaniii) there are three parishes, and in Little 
Russia (government of Kietl’) there are al.so several 
parishes. 

In America Bishop Hodur (Scranton), along with 
three viears-general, manages several parishes 
which are extending daily. 

There is a parish in London, 

In Switzenand Bishop Eduard Herzog, along 
with the national synod ami the synodal council, 
manages numerous parishes in twelve cantons. 


The organization is excellent. Apart from the 
faculty of Catholic theology, which forms part of 
the cantonal University of Berne, and vs'hose funds 
are administered by the State of Berne, numerous 
commissions are in full sw ing, for examinations of 
the clergy, religious music, the press, the interests 
of the Church, the care of the sick, reunions of 
young people, the diaspora, etc. Annually the 
bishop and the president of the synodal council 
give an account, with ail the necessary details, of 
the life of the pari-shes, the religious instruction of 
the children, etc. Review's, jouvnals, and instruc¬ 
tive and edifying libraries are more or less pros¬ 
perous. 

It may be said that, in spite of the efforts put 
forth by the Old Catholics, they have not realized 
all the nofies entertained in tlicir movement at the 
beginning of their work. But it must bo added 
that political and social circumstances, and, still 
more, the almost univer.sal religious indifference, 
have been exceetlingly unfavourable to all advance. 
The stones w'hich may be tlirown at them strike all 
the other Churches ait the same time. Tliis is not 
a justification—far from it ; but it is at least an 
explanation, wbicb may possibly arouse hojies for 
tlu! future. The Old (’atholics are convinced of 
tlie trutb of their cause. If during the first fifty 
years of their existence they have not w orked with 
great enough skill, they have the hope that, by 
dint of struggling against tliou.saruls of ob.stacJes, 
they have learned better how to struggle ; that 
the serious events which are overturning Europe at 
the pre.sent day will not pass w’ithout creating new 
religious and even eeelesia.stieal (ionditions, wliich, 
witli the grace of Cod and the zeal of the serious 
Clirtstiansof all the (.'Imrches, may become fruitful. 

Litkhaturk. — E. Michaud, ‘ l/Ancien-cstholicisiTie ou 
catholiciHine chr<^ticn,’ in VhrHien xxxv. [1892], 

‘ L’Ancien-catholieiHuie,’in the Revue ch'rctienve, 111 . ix. 11H99J 
; tlio whole colipction of ihe Catlioli<inr national, Tiarne, 
1S9S 1908 (Sliunnfli Library); the whole (’.ollection of the Revue 
iliternatimuile ae thiUilmjie, 72 parts, Berne, 1893-1910 (4Stanipfli 
Library), eMpeeially the following atuilies: no. 19 (1S97), 

‘ K<'-sultat8 <le raiicicn eatholieiynie ’; no. 20 (1897), ' Ni ultra- 
nioiit iiinH, iii gallieaiiK, ni pirotostantH, rnais catboliques ’ ; no. 21 
(1S9S), ‘ L’Anoion-cutholicisnie et ruiiion (lea 6gliBe8, Jug(is par un 
)>rt'trf entboliqne roiuain,’ ‘ Ki!‘pliqne dii g(;'ii6ral A. Kireeff,’ 

‘ Reply ol the Right Rev. Bi8h(>]> of Saliwhury ’ ; no. 2f> (1899), 

‘ La Tln'oloyie uncienne ral.holi(|HC, ses eariu.tt’^n.'H ot won but,’ 

‘ AtieieiiH-catholique.s et protcRtants ’; no. 32 (1900), ‘l/Aneien- 
ciiLholieisine et le protest,unti.sine ’; no. 34 (190L), ‘ I.ett-re sur 
r«tjitiu'tuel (lu protestantisino ’ ; no. 30(1901), ‘ Le lihre E.\anien 
et. la tradition universelle ’; Oct. 1904, ' T>e la ro«itioti thd'O- 
logi<|U«.‘ de.s an(;ieiis-e.atholi(|ues’ ; no. .‘‘il ( 100 .f>), ‘Do la I’osition 
occleaitisticiuoet religieiise des aneietis-c.atholiques,’ ‘ La Logi<|iie 
de rune.ien-eatliolie.iaine, ses developpeiiieiits et hos devoirs’; 
no. hti (1900), ‘ Quinet et raneien-catholicisnie ’; no. 09 (1910X 
‘ l/Aecnsation de protestantisine ’; nos. 69, 70, and 71 (1910^ 
L’Ancien-cathoHcisnie et les raisons de son insuec^s inoinen- 

tan6.’ K. Michaud. 

OLD PRUSSIANS.—I. Ethnology.—The Old 

Prussians formed tlie westernmost branch of the 
group of peoples which is represented to-day by 
the l..etts and the Lithuanians. The Old Prussian 
language died out in the 17th cent., and the only 
specimens of it which have come down to us are 
three catechisms from the 16th cent, and an bulbing 
vocaliulary dating, probably, from the beginning 
of the 15th. These remains show clearly that Old 
Prussian belonged to the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages and was most closely related to Lithu¬ 
anian. The Old Prussians inhabited the coast of 
the Baltic, east ol the Vistula, but their exact 
geographical jiosition is hard to determine. Peter 
von Dusburg (in Scriptores Rerum Prussir.arum, 
i. 60, 146) makes the river Memel the boundary be¬ 
tween Prussia and Lithuania; but in the chronicles 
of the Teutonic Order the word ‘Prussia’ is a 
political rather than an ethnological term. The 
eastern boundary of the Old Prussians was prob¬ 
ably nearer the river Pregel than the river Memel 
(cf. H. G. Voigt, Adalbert von Prag, p. 128). 
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In the 2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy (in. v. 21) men¬ 
tions the Galindi and Sndini as peoples living to 
the east of tiie Vistula. The Galindi are frequently 
mentioned in later times as a distinct division of 
the Old Prussians, and the Sudini seem to have 
been another division of the same kind or at any 
rate a closely related )»eo))le. 

Another name which occurs more frequently in 
this ref^ion in early times is that of the vEstii. 
Tacitus {Germ. 45) describes them as an agri¬ 
cultural peojile inliabitin;.^ the amber coast of the 
Baltic. They are again mentioned by Cassiodorus 
{Var. V. 2) and by Jordanes (5, 23). It can hardl}^ 
be doubted that the Este, described by King 
Alfred — in the accoiint of Wulfstan’s voyage 
which he inserted in his translation of Orosius— 
as inhabitants of the country immefiiately to the 
east of the Vistula, are the same people. It is 
usually held that the ./Estii were Prussian, though 
a difficulty is caused by the fact that the name 
A^lstii is obviously identical witli (German Ehsten, 
O. Norse Eistr, which in later times has denote(l 
the Esthonians, a Finnish people belonging to a 
totally different linguistic family. We have no 
evidence that the Estlionians ever extended so far 
to the south-west as the Vistula, although the 
occui rence of the name Firinoi in Ptolemy’s map 
should be noted. Whatever may be the solution 
of the difticulty, AlJred’.s account of the Este gives 
reason for ladieving that tlnsy were connected in 
some way with the Old Prussians. We may note 
in particular his a(!Count f»f horse-racing at funerals, 
which liiuls a curious j>aj Mlh‘l in the biirial customs 
of the Jh uRsian natives ol laPu- time (Lucas David, 
Preusfiisrhc Chronik, (al. Ih Hermig, i. 141). Kefer- 
ence may also be made to tlu; laws ascribed to the 
kriwn klnvaito by l.mais David (p. 23). Both the 
Este and the Old Prussians drank mare’s milk and 
mead (Dusburg, in Srript. Her. Pruss. i. 54; 
Alfred, ed. II. Sweed, London, 1883, pt. i. p. 20f.). 
The art of artificial freezing ascribed hy Alfred 
to the Este aji]»cars to have be(;u known to the 
Prussians (cf. M. Ihaotorius, Delirke Prussiecc, 
ed. W. IMerson, pji. 45, 40, and note). 

The name ‘ Pruzzi ’ is first mentioned in the 10th 
cent, in Thi ahlm ihn Ja'quh’s account of the Slavic 
couiitries (his journey took jdaoe in A.D. 065; cf. 
W. Watt(mbaeh, GcfieJiirJit.'icJireiher ker dc^Useh. 
Vurzeit‘, Leipzig, 1884-1912, xxxiii. 139 f.), and in 
the lives of St. Adalbert and elsewhere (cf. H. (». 
Voigt, p. 125 and note). 

*. History.—The eartiest known incident in Old Prussian 
hifitorv is the nnsuccessfnl attempt made by 8t. Adalbert, 
bishop of Prague, in the 10th cent, to introduce OhriHlianity. 
The saint was martyred (probably on the coast of Sainland) on 
account of his haviji;; penetrated into a sacred ;^'Tove which 
was forbidden irronnd to men of alien race and reliffion. In 
the 11th and IV.th centuries, according to the Polish chronicles, 
Old I’russians frecpiently raided Poland, sometimes in conjunc¬ 
tion with neighbouring peoples, Russians and Pomeranians. 
In the Kith cent. Conrad, duke of Masovia, who was greatly 
harassed by these raids, gave to Christian, bishop of Prussia, 

E art of Culnierland as a tief, and together they founded the 
^nightly Order of Dobrzin. In 1228 Conrad and Christian, 
who haii failed to convert the Prussians either by persuasion or 
by force of arms, called to their aid the Teutonic Knights (a 
body of Gorman Crusaders), granting them Culm and any other 
lands that they could wrest from the heathen. The conversion 
and conquest of the Old Prussians were gradually effected, 
within the next fifty years, in spite of vigorous opposition. 
Their political organization was de.stro.yed and they lived 
thenceforward as subjects of the Teutonic Knights, who, before 
this, had made themselves independent of all authorities except 
the papacy. The lay subjects of the order wore now divided 
Into two classes : in the first rank were the German immigrants 
and the Prussians who had freely submitted, and below ihem 
were the Prussians who had resisted to the last and were re¬ 
duced to a condition of serfdom. In the 15tli cent, the power 
of the Teutonic Order began to decline. The conversion of 
Lithuania and its alliance with Poland were a serious menace, 
especially the dist:onterited Prussian laity had strong Polish 
■ympathies. In 1110 Ladislaus, king of Poland, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg. In 
1464 the Prussian League (which had lieen fonned in 1440 to 
resist the rule of the order) offered Prussia to the Polish king. 


In 1400 the Peace of Thorn gave W. Prussia to Poland. The 
order, however, retained E. Prussia as a fief from the Polish 
king. The (fraud Master was to sit on the Polish Diet and half 
of the Knights were to bn of Polish race. The E. PrnsHian 
brethren, however, confinned to choose Germans for tlieir 
Grand Masters. In 1620 the Hohenzollorn Albert of Hnindeii- 
burg, who was then Grand Master, having become a Protestant, 
secularized his terriUu-ies and turned them info a hereditary 
duchy, to be held as a fief from Poland. In 1618 John Wigis- 
iiiund, elector of Brandenburg, on the death of his father-in-law, 
Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia, succeeded to his dukedom. 
In 1065 war broke out. between Sweden and I’oland. Frederick 
William, the ‘great elector’ of Brandenburg, who had made 
good hi.s claim to tlie dukedom of Prussia, succeeded by his 
vacillating and treaclierons policy In olOaining the complete 
independence of both Sweden and' Poland. In 1701 the duchy 
of Prussia was converted into a kingdom by the emperor iq 
favour of Frederick ni., eb etor of Bniialeiiburg. 

3 . Sociology.—The Old TrussiuiiH lived hy agri- 
civUiire, hunting, and tishing. They were ac¬ 
quainted with tlie art of navigation, arul sliipa 
from Saniland usful to visit tin? comnit'nnal town 
of Birea in Sweden (Adiini of Jheinen, Ge-da 
ilaitirnnhurq. Pceleft. pon/ifirnin, i. ()‘J [Seript. Her. 
P7USS. i. 239]). Accordin'; f.o accounts <;i\cn hy 
liistorian.s of the Teutonic Ordei’, the cl^'i}ization 
of tlie Old Prussians in the I3th cent, was hy no 
means high. The art of writing wjis iinknown to 
them (cf. Dusburg, in Srript. Her. Prufis. i. 53). 
Unman sacriliee was common. Aginl ami iulirm 
}>eo}>le and weakly or suiiertluous female infants 
were put to dejith (cf. David, i. 22 , and jiapsil bull 
of JJunorius ill., J2J8). Over against German ac¬ 
counts of Fnissian ferocity, wo have Adam of 
Bremen’s de 8 ('>ription : 

‘Pruzzi, homines huinanissimi, qui obviam teiidunt his ad 
auxilianduni, qui pericliLantur in mari vol qui a pyratis in- 
featantur . . . MuJta po8.scnt dici ex illis pupulis landabilia in 
morilm8'(iv. 18). 

The Old Prussians were jiolygamons, although, 
according to the laws of the kirwait (cf. l)avid, 
i. 22 ), they were limited to three lawful wives. 
The condition of women was low. Marriage was 
liy purchase or hy cai»ture. The wife was the 
servant of all in the house and did not eat in the 
ju'csence of her husband ( I hishurg, in Srei/it. Jier. 
iVtos-.v. i. 53; cf. also Midotius, Epist. ad Sa/unutn, 
tr. in EL xii. 29911’.). Marriage of stcji-mothers 
was practi.sed by the Old Prussians (David, i. 133). 

Ai^cording to Grunaii [Preuss. C%ro)iik, i. 98) 
and David (i. 138), there were (luee modes of dis¬ 
posal of the dead : tlic‘ kirnk/s, as the highest 
iiohlenien were called, were cremaled ; nohlemen 
of less exalttwl rank, called suppirtieti were buried 
in their ca-stle-yards together with hors(\s, hunting 
dogs, gold, and a barrel of mead ; tlie eominon 
people were sometimes buried and soniei imes cre¬ 
mated. According to Dusburg, bo(4i iiohlcs and 
commons cremated tbeir dead. e b arn from 
the Treaty of (Miristhurg that the dead man’s 
most valued iiossession.s, his animals, and even his 
favourite servants were burned with him {Preuss. 
Urkundenbuch, Polit. Ahth. i. [Khnigsberg, 
1882] 1 ). 

When the Teutonic Knights invaded Prussia, 
they seem to have found there no central political 
organiz.’it ion, but a numher of Hejiarate (livisious 
or kingdoms. We hear, however, of a chief prie.'-t 
enlle.d kriwe, whose authority was recojmized not 
only by all Prussians, but also by Letts and 
Lithuanians. 'I'lie holy oak and lire at Iloinove, 
over which he presided, seem to have been the 
central sanctuary of the Baltic jie.oples (Dusburg, 
in Srript. Her. Pi'u.ss. i. 53). According to (Ti unau 
and David (who profi} 8 .s to derive their information 
from Bishop Christian), Komove, or Bickoyot, was 
at one time the seat of jiolitical ns well a.s of re¬ 
ligious authority (cf. Grunau, i. 62 ; David, i. 
24 fl'.). The story of king Widow uto and his 

1 It is worth noting that the first of thcHe titles is of Teutonic 
origin (O. Norse konvngr, O. Sax. kuniiKj). The second is 
current in most of the Slavic languages, whatever its ultimate 
origin. 
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brother IJriiteno, the Ijigh priest, and of the 
division of the kingdom among the twelve sons, is 
generally disnUHsed as an invention of (irnnau, 
suggested by the Jiihlieiil stories of Moses and 
Aaron and the origin of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
It seems likely, however, that the legend contains 
at least a germ of genuine tradition. It is not 
difficult to lind parallels for the double kingship 
and for the sui vival of the kingship as a religious 
institution aftin it had ceased to have any political 
8ignifie;ij)ce. 

4 . Religion. — (a) Authorities. — References to 
Old I*rnssian religion <j( eur in Livesof St. Adalbert, 
dating from tin? end of the lOth e(;nt., in the 
Chrome.on I‘olonorum. oi Vincent Kadlubek (dating 
from the bcginniTig of the J.‘lth (?ent.), and in an 
original document of the Treaty of Christburg 
I’lie {yronlra Terre, Prtf.ssie, of 1‘cter von 
I)usl)urg (di'dic.ated to Hochmeister Werner von 
Orsehn in Id-J(j) contains a treatise entitled de 
YdoLutrUi ct ritii et tnorihun I'rnt/teuorttin. This 
is important because lu?a,tlien ideas and practice}- 
undoubtedly Hurviv(?d in JJasburg’s time; and he 
may well have derived his infoi ination from men 
who (iould sj)eak of t lie old religion from juusonal 
experience. (Chroniclers of the lOtli cent, have 
mucli t<» say eon(?erning the history and the social 
and religious life of the (..)ld Prussijins; but tlH?ir 
evidence is not accejtted as altogether trustworthy. 
Erasmus Stella, who comjtosed in 1510 a treatise 
de Horu.s'sitr AiUifiuitotUitis, is not considered a re- 
liablt! JUitliority ; but there is nothing intrinsiea.lly 
irnprohjible in Ids statements about religion. 'I'lu? 
Prenssisehe (Uironik, completed in 1521 by the 
monk Simon (Irunau of d’olkemit, is usually held 
to be n nifiss of falsehoods, composed in the interest 
of Poland. 'I'lie (dironiele of (Christian (who was 
made the first bishop of Prussia at the lK?ginning 
of the 15th (?ent.) which (Irunau mentions as the 
fiourceof his description of Old Prussian religion is 
dismissed as a product of his imagination. Lucas 
David, a Prot(;st,jint historian of acknowledged 
accuracy and crilical ability, also states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was the source of much of 
the informal ion contained in the first volume of 
the Preufsiaelie (Jhronik, which he wrote in the 
latter jiart of the 16th century. It is g(?nerally 
thought that David’s only knowledge of (Christian’s 
Chroni<!le Avas derived from Grunau, although 
Davitl hinist?lf expressly states at time.s that he is 
using (Cluistian’s (Chronicle and at other times 
gives Grunau as his authority. It has perhajis 
been taken for granted too readily that Christian’s 
Chronicle never existed. A comjiarison of the 
parallel jiassages in Grunau and David Hugg(‘sts 
that they us(?d the same source independently. 
Matthaeus Praetoriua (born 1655) states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was used by his great¬ 
grandfather, the Jiistorian ./ohann IJrctkius, which 
again raises dilticulties in the current ex]>ianatiou 
(cf. pft. 5, 4, 19, 59). Many of the customs and 
rites which Ili.shop Christian is said to have re¬ 
corded are of a kind tliat can be paralleled from 
difl'erent religions in other parts of the world. 
Both Grunau and David describe some pagan 
festivals and superstitions from personal observa¬ 
tion ; for in their time the natives, though profess¬ 
ing Christianity, continued to perform in secret 
the rites of tluiir old religion. This Avas still the 
(?ase in the folIoAving century when Praetorius 
Avrote his Dcliricr, Prussirer, in order to supply the 
lack of information concerning the customs of 
the Old Prussians by a study of the ‘existing 
superstitious ceremonies of the Nadravians, 
ZaloviauH, and Sudavians.’ 

(h) Uods .—The earliest reference to an Old 
Prussian deity occurs in the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249) • 


‘ Ydolo quern semel in anno collectia frugibue consueverunt 
confingere et pro deo eolere, cui nomen Curche iniposuerunt.’ 
The feminine form Curche was later rejilaced by 
the masculine (durciho. This deity is described as 
a god of food and drink, and his cult Avas said to 
have been derived from the Masurians (Poles). 

In a, dooiiinent of 1418 it is stated that the Teutonic Order 
expelled from Prussia ‘{fentes servientes deinonibus, colentes 
J'atolloiri, Natriinpe [accordiri}; to another reading, Pacullum, 
Patriinpe] et alia ignoininiosa fantasniata ’ (see (Jsener, Goiter- 
nanum, s.v. ‘ Natriinpe ). 

I^rohahly these tAvo deities are to he identified 
Avith the Patollo and Potriiapo Avho are said to 
have shared with Perkuno the worship at liomove, 
and who are coupled together as liaving an esjiecial 
taste for human blood (David, i. 54). It has been 
stated that (Jurche, Patollo, and Natriinpe are the 
only divinities that we can ascribe to the Old 
Prussians with any certainty, and that the numer¬ 
ous names that occur in hitcr sources are of 
Lithuanian rather than Prussian origin. It is, 
however, impossible to draAv a hard and fast line 
between the religions of the tAvo peojiies. 

Tlie Constit. Sy7wd. Evangel, of 1550 contains 
the following list of deities who were still wor- 
sliijiped by tlic Sudavians in Sarnland ; 

‘ Oc(?opiniiuH, Suaixtix, AuHschauts, AulrympUH, Potryinpus, 
Bardoayts, PiluuytiH, I’arcuriH, PecoJs alcpiP Poc-ois, qui dci, hi 
eoruiu nuiuina Heomidinii illoruni opinioneiii pensitcH erunt 
Saturmi.s, Sol, AcHCuIapius, NeptumiH, Cantor et Pollux, Ceres, 
Juppiter, Pluto, Furiao.’ 

Occopirmiis was invoked as the ‘ miglity god of 
lieaveii and stars’ (David, i. 147). Swaixtix, ‘the 
g<»d of light.’(t 6 . i, 86 ), Avas invoked at agricultural 
festivals. Anssehauts is probably to be identilied 
with ‘An.seauturn deum incolumilatis et aegritu- 
dinis’ (Meletins, Ej>ist. <id Sahiii. ; see Arehio f ar 
Slav. Phil, xviii. 76) and Ausi-lilents (also Ausch- 
kauts), ‘der (.lott aller Gebreclien, Krankheiten 
und Gesnndheit,’ who Av.as invoked Avlien there 
Avas a poor harvest (David, i. 91). The name 
Antrympus occurs only liere, and is probably a 
seribal error for Antrimpus, who is frequently 
mentioned as a god of the sea (cf. Meletins, loe.. cit. ; 
David, i. 86 ). Potryinpushasalroady been desiiribed. 
He Avas a god ‘von deme alles Gluck kerne, in 
Streitten, Regierung, llau/luiltung ausni Ackerbau 
und andern mehr’ (David, i. 54). He was a god of 
fertility, and snakes Avere ooirseerated to him (Prae- 
torins, p. 46). He appears to have some (ionmixion 
with Avater: ‘uuch Avurden line zugeeignet. die 
llie.ssenden Wasser’ (David, i. 87). Perhaps Au- 
trympns and Potrympus should be taken togiithor 
as diHerent names for the deity identified with 
Neptune. Na, po, an are prepositions; trumpa, 
may be connected Avith Prussian trumpa = fluvius 
(cf. Nesselmann, Thesaurus Linguip, Prussicie, p. 
191). Bardoayts is probably the same god as 
‘ Perdoytus deus navium ’ (see (trieuberger, in 
Arc hi V fur slav. Phil, xviii. 78), ‘ Perdoytus (iott 
ler Kaufleuto’ (Praetorius, p. 27). He must be 
c-onnected in some Avay Avith ‘ Gardoaeteri deum 
nautarum’ (Meletins, loe. eit.) and Gardoaits, the 
special god of the fishermen living by the Kurische 
Half and the Frisehe Half, of Avhoin Lucas David 
(i. 116) gives an interesting description. Probably 
hiriiis in b and g existed side by side, which might 
account for the identification of Bardoayts with 
Castor and Pollux. Ihluuytis (cf. the Lettish 
Pilnitis, god of riches) Avas one of the gods invoked 
at agricultural festivals. Pareiins is to be identi¬ 
fied with the thunder-god Perkiin, the most im¬ 
portant deity of the Baltic peoples (cf. Natukk 
[Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian]). The 
names of the deity or deities connected with death 
appear in manjy different forms : 

‘Pecols otque PoooIh’; ‘Pluto, Furiae* {Constit. Synod.); 
‘Pocclum inferni no tenebrarum deum, Poocollum aereorum 
Bpirituum’ (Meletius, loe. eit.); ‘PeculluB deuB inferorum et 
tenebrarum. . . . P'jtcullus deus roirituom volantiutn aive caoo- 
daemonarum’ (Aro/a'ti filr slav. Phil, xviii. 79) ; ‘ PotolloB Oder 
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PSckollos regierte in der Luff (flee Archiv fUr slav. Phil. 
xviii. 79). 

The various forms have been hopelessly confused, 
but there seeni to hav'e lieen at least two difi'eient 
deities, j^ec.ols, who is iiientilied witii I’luto (see 
above), is no doubt rel.ated U) the Lithuanian 
‘hell’(ef. Polish picklo, ‘hell’), and it is possible 
that he is a personilieation of the land of the deatl. 

‘ Potollos oder Pickollos’is probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the ^od of the Koinove sa.netuary wlunn 
David (i. 33) describes as ‘chief j^od of tin; Prussi¬ 
ans, and he ^vas held to be a j;od of death and 
had power to kill.’ Pickollos is probably connected 
witli pirkulfi, the Old Prussian word for ‘ devil ’ 
(Ne.s.selmann, p. 128). Cf. ahso Lith. piktn.s-, ‘ evil ’ ; 
pykti, ‘ to be anjj;ry.’ A Nadravian i)easantin con¬ 
versation with PraetoriuH (p. 20) couj>led together 
Perkunus and Pycullis ns having power over the 
oak-tree. 'I'he heads of a horse and a cow were 
an ac<!e])ted ollering to V’ikullis (Praetoriu.s, p. 2(>) ; 
Patollo had a aiinilar treasure; at lioniove (David, 
loc. cit.). This deity sometimes appears as the 
head of a host of similar beings. At the spring 
festival Perkunus was prayed to strike and drive 
away ‘l^ockollos with his companions and under¬ 
lings ’ (David, i. 91), ‘ Patollos (has .stdndt die llicg- 
ende Geisl-er oder 'I'eull'er i. 87), ‘ I’ocols= i 
Furiae’ (Constit. Sy7ior/.). \Ye are reminded of ; 
tin; Valkyries, and of (Jt'fin, the leader of the Wild 
Hunt. 

(c) Sanctuaries. —The Old Prussians seem to 
have had no t(;mpleH, but tlnue are many refer¬ 
ences to sacred groves, lak(;s, hills, etc. ISomctimes 
offerings were mailc near holy stones. 

‘In (Ji;in IIcK;ktnlam.le woll uueh eiri Stein Bfin gewesen, 
daruuf div tiHciH'r wenti sie ('(disc.iiftl, (‘rston Pis<;h, so von 
Inen goffirigt*ri werdiin, gvtiactil.on Abtrot.te dvin Kurkos groitfert 
nnd verbrandL hal)en' (David, i. s:t; cf. aluo I’raetoriua, j>. 
21 f.). 

The cult of Gureho was also connected witli the 
Indy oak and iK'ipef.nal lire at Heiligenheil and 
other places, where; corn and frtiit, etc., were burned 
as an oth;ring to tlie god (David, i. 82). Komovc, 
or llickoyot, which has alretidy been mentioned, 
was a sanctuary of this tyite. It is <l(;scrihc<l in 
detail by tli iinau (i. 78) and David (i. ‘28 H'-)- 'J'he 
oak was divided into three itarts, each division (;on- 
seoratetl to one of tlie three gods, Patollo, Perkuno, 
and PcArimpo, and (;oiitaining his image. Mefore 
each god was placed his peculiar treasure. Pabdlo 
hatl the heads of a hor.se, a <;ow, and a man ; Pol.- 
rinij)o a snake kept in a jar crowned with sheaves 
of corn ; before i'erkuno burned the perpet.ttal lire. 
The oak was .surrounded by curtains and round it 
dwelt priests and priestesses living in viigiii'dy, 
whose dnty it was to otl'er ssuuiliccs, tend the fire, 
feed the sacred snake, and .serve their higli priest, 
the kri'ioe kirwaito. Although David calls Patollo 
the chief god, it is always I’crkuno who is sai<l fo 
communicate with the chief priest by means of 
thunder and lightning. Foreign potentates were 
not allowed to ayipear before the holy o:ik (I’rae- 
torius, p. 39). Dushurg, (Irunau, aii<l David agree 
in locating Kornove in Nadravia. In tlie Horh- 
'meistcr Chronik (15th cent.) we road that Ibe 
heathen pope lived in Samland ‘ in dat dorp dat 
Ilomawe heit, end noemden sy alsoe ne Koimui ’ 
{Script. Her. Prus.>i. i. .53), and certain doc-umenls, 
writt(;n by John, bishop of Samland, in the 14th 
cent,, referriMg to jJaees in tlie neiglilionrhood of 
the villages of Homehnen and Lenknitteii, mention 
‘Rumniove,’ ‘Campus Kunibow . , . tjuercurn 
viridem .stantem ju’ope sacrum cainpum’ (J. Voigt, 
Geschirhte Preus.'^cu.s, Kdnigsherg, 1827-39, i. 644). 
At the end of the I3th cent, the 'I’entonic Kiiigiits 
were fighting in a part of Lithuania ‘ in cjua villain 
dictam Komene que secumlum ritus eoriim sacra 
fuit combussit’ (l)usburg, p. 159). Place-names 
compounded with Tiom occur frequently in Prussia 


and Lithuania. It seems likely that Kornove is a 
common rather than a proper noun, and the evi¬ 
dence of l‘rat;torius leads to the same conclusion : 

• Alle Art. Uainue, deren SUima aich von einandor gezwviget 
uiul \vied»’r zii8n,iuinen gewiichson gewoson, siiid den 1‘reuszen 
IumUk gewesen nnd siiid es inancheii norh. So wiq ein znsatu- 
men gewachHcner Hirnbuinn in eineui tiarten zu Nibiulzen, den 
die Lente roiiibotitu Kranazia nanten nnd ein Maldiniiik oder 
Waidelot auH Zaniaiten, der ihn geselien, betraebtete ilni init 
Kiirfiireht’ (p. Itl). There waH alwo a lir-tree of this kind at 
Nibudzen ‘ welche nodi anno ItHU gesf anden. His vv eit aua 
hittaueii Hind die Lciite zn dieseiii Danin gevvallfabrt. Sie haben 
dit'se Tanne aneh Riinibutu genaiintmid >*e.sagt, wenn »ie zu ihr 
gingen : “eikim Hoinlibowa.” Itoniove (.(der narh der altpreus- 
sifidieii Mundart llonibiiovo von roinbiu, roinbf)thi zusanmion- 
wadiaen ’ (p. 17). 

{(/) Pric fit hood .—There .seems little reason to 
doubt tliat the Old Prussians j)o.ssess»;d a highly 
developed priesthood. Its oigotiuzat ion as de- 
stroyeii when the Teutonic Knights hurneil down 
tlie oak at llickoyot, Imt tlie priest s exercised tlieir 
functions in secret f»u- several centuries. In tlie 
year lirZO n, waidilcr (tlu; usual word lor ‘priest’) 
was for<!ed to perform a, severe peMan(;e for having 
oflcrial up a sacrifice on the shores of Samland 
(Daviil, i. 117 if.). (irunau on one occasion fonnd a 
number of Prussians asst;mhled in a, house, jier- 
lorming (airenionies in honour of Perkuno. I'lie 
u'liidi'Icr who juesided absolved the peojde from 
their sins, and imine<lia,tely afterwards they all 
fell unoTi liim, beating him and jmlling his hair, 
and the louder lie shrieked the more I'llicneiou.s 
was their absolution. 'I'he ceremony comdnded 
with t lie s.Hcrilici; of a goat, whose flesh was looked 
wifh oak-leaves (i. 91). As late as the 17lh cent. 
<eo/>/cA;r.v sometimes otrered up prayers and sacri¬ 
fices at the jieriodie festivahs, and e.xhorted the 
people to remain faithful to the gods and their 
ancient customs (Praetorius, j). 23 f.). hb en tlie 
traditional liigh-pri(;stly ollice was not quite for¬ 
gotten {ih. ]i. -IS). Aeiairding to the traditions 
recorded by Grunau and David, t he Old Prussians 
hail priestesses as well as priests, xvlio were com¬ 
pel 1<‘<1 to live in virginity. 

I'ongcziiiia, Utc t;p(ni.>'u\<)ii8 lioroiiif; of a (liHlric’t in 1‘ruRflia, 

‘ woluictc ill ein(*m I'Viclivsald, iiiul bleib ibri; Tan‘ einv .lutij^fnuio, 
nnd wardt. cine Waiiielot.inne ’ ; she was Huid lo have (lanccfl 
witli the gods (David, i. 72 f.). 

{e) Sacrifice (nidfestivals. —’Fhe papal bull issued 
by ilunoruiK Hi. In 1218 contains the statement 
that the Old Prussians ‘ immolate cajil.ives to their 
god.s.’ According to Pishop Ohristian's a,(;c.ount 
(David, i. 47 f.), it was c.ustomary for a Pru.ssian 
warrior to hind on to hissa.ddli* the liist man taken 
in liattle, and to burn to death both horse and 
rider as an ollering f.o the gods. \\ e hear of 
'J'eutonic Knights being put to di-ath in this manner 
(see 11. (;. V«»igt, ]>. 307, note 5',)C)). A)>i>:ircntly it 
was not unknown for a man to gi^'e up a servant, 
a child, or even himself to he burned ali\e as a 
sacriliee (David, i. ‘23). IJor.ses were also sa.(;rifieed 
in this way ( Diashuig, /w. cit.). Milk, hom.‘y,corn, 
ete., were tlirowTi into t he sacred lire at iJi'iligen- 
heil and elsewhere as an ollering to Gnreho (David, 
lor. rit.). l>avid (i. 92) distinguishes between 
village festivals and sacrifices and the more jiomp- 
ous ceremonies at llickoyot. When the holy oak 
was destroyed, jmt yer and sacrifice were ollered to 
the gods in oilier jilaee.s, hut no longer ‘ witli burnt 
olTerings, incense and tlie guarding of a janpetual 
fire.’ Sacriliiais were oflered in case of sickness, 
war, etc,, and also in connexion with the regular 
Rgricnltural fe.stivals. The ceremony usually con¬ 
sisted of invocation of the gods and the pai taking 
of bread, beer, etc., and tlic fi(;sh of the shinghtered 
animal—u.sually a bull or goal (for furthcj parti¬ 
culars ef. David, i, 90-92, ami IMclctiiis, in Pf xii. 
29311'.). Praetorius (pp, 4S-(;9) describes tlie agri¬ 
cultural ceremonies in great detail. In all of them 
a drink-olfering was poured on the ground, os a 
libation to Zemynele, the earth-goddess, w ho seems 
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to have tjikf3n the place of Perjj^uhriuH, Tilwitis, 
and various other mentioned by David and 

Melotius in tliis coiinexion (cf. Ihaetorins, p. (Hi). 

if) -yen/. — Kadhihfdc {Monumentn Pijlnni(K 
Historira, i. tells a euriems story of the ‘ l*ol- 

lexiani ( »etaruin sen Prussorum j^eniis, gens atro- 
cigsima.’ 

After a defeat by Casimlr of I’oland certain of their nuniluir 
were r 4 iptur<'<l and held as hostaffes. Tfio I'russiaii't, iiow«‘ver, 
refused to be influenced by any rej^ard (or the nafi iy of Miese 
risoners, l>ecauso th*!y believed tfiat those who siifTered nn 
ono 

birth, ‘ est eriitn fietariini corniminis <Jementia exuuis coi jx.rilMiB 
quasdani eliain hrutoruin asaurnptione corporuin bruteseere ' 
This is the only reference to an (.)ld Prussian lielief 
in inetemjfsyehosis. All authorities, liowev.-r, 
attribute to tlieru a strong faitij in the immortfility 
of the soul, 

‘ nirth-davH and funerals were eelelirated alike . . . with the 
reatest hilarity and rejoi(!in;'’ (EruHinus HtelJa, in Script. Jtrr. 
*ruKH. iv. ; ef. also IhisburK, loc. cit.). 

In P24y th(f Old Prussians promised to give nj» 
‘'I’uliss<jn(‘s v(;l LigjLsehoTMis, ’ priests who presidtsl 
at funerals, and praised the dead for the tleeds of 
violeiKie and plunder that they had done in their 
lifetime. 

‘ They also declared that they could see, there and then, the 
dead man flvintf tbrou(,''fi the sky on horseback, adorned in 
Hhinin^ arnioiir. with iron spear in hand, and tf)^^eLbe^ with a 

g reat company pro.. iiit<J the other world’ (Treaty of 

hriBtburjr, cited hy II. (i. voiRt, p. 6i*0, note ai). 

'rite kriire wjis also supposed to see the dead leav¬ 
ing this world for the next (Dushurg, loc. cit.). 
The dead weitf (ionnee.ted in some way wdth the 
earth-tleil y 

‘Ziamcluks ist. Ix'i die hiMit.ijjen Preueseii, Nadravon, Zalovo- 
nien, Zamiiitcn, Ijitlifuien noidi so viel als ein lierr odor Clott 
der Erde luid doror die in dor Erde bei.;raben worden ’ (Prae¬ 
tor! ub, p. 7). 

At tlie funeral hfast <li ink-oderiugs were j>onred 
out to Ztmiynele (the earth-god(l<;ss) and prayer 
was made-; 

‘ Be J<ivful, Zemyncle, receive tliis soul well and (fuai’d It well ’ 
(ift. p. 101). 

Festivals of ( ho dfuid wen; held at regular interval.s. 

Litkiiatukk.- Merfpf'OTN litnitii, /‘ni.s.f)rnrwn, ed. T. Ilirseh, 
M. Toppen, and E. Strelilkc, f) vols., Leipzig;;, 1861-74; Moirii- 
menta PolunitK HixUirica.tiil. A. UiclowsUi, 2 vols., Ewow, ls77 ; 
Simon Gninau, Preutisittr/ii' C/mmik, ed. M. Pt'rlbatdi, l,<upzi^, 
187(V-77, i. ; Lucas David, Pmin.'iisr.he Chnmik, ed. E. Ilcnnit;, 
Kdniffsher^r, 1812, i,; Johann Mcletins, Jipistolu ad Sahimitii dr 

? 'UA vic.inarutn (/I'ntiii.tn (lli.M), tr. P. (t (k)n; be.are, in /'’/> \ii. 
1901 ) 2m fT. ; Hieronymus Mcletius, ira/7<n.'f/;/»- Jir.'ichrrihuiig 
der Sadaivni aii;T Sa irifand nainhl i/iren B<H'kli<>iligeit vnd Ore- 
numieu, KouitfHberfr, iriOl ; M. Praetoriiis, Ih'UriiP Pntssicev, 
ed. W. I’icr.son, Ih.-rlin, 1871 ; K. Zeuss, Die Deiiter/ieii taid die 
^achbarstiimme, Munich, 1H37, jip. (i(17-a81 ; H. Usener, t.’off**/'. 
nainen, Bonn, 181»(5 ; T. R. von Grienbei vrer, ‘Die llaUica des 
Libellus Easieki,’ in Archiu fur .d<tri>n-/ii’ PhUologie, xviii. (ISKt'.] 
1 (T. ; H. G. Voitil, Adalbert eon Prag, Berlin, 1898, cli. xii. p. 
111)ff. ; K. MiillcnliofT, Deutuche Altrrtnmskundc, do. 190(1-08. 
ii. Il-.'i4 ; G. H. F. Nessehnann, 'r/ie.saiiru^ Liinpne Pni.'iaicir., 
do. 187.3; H. BerneWer, Die jrreuKsiMr/ie Spraehe, Strasaburg, 

1896- Knii) Wees ford. 

OLD TESTAMENT. —See Bible. 

OM.—T1 le Of igin of the word 07/i is wholly un- 
(fertfiin. It luis been tnieed to a ])ronomimil ba-se 
rt?)- ami its formalion luis been compared with (hat 
of ay atn, ‘ this,’ on the theory that the whole word 
avnin was resolvetl hy t he process of suthprasiiraiui 
into 071 in., whence came hy ordinary cuimonie com¬ 
bination om, For the development ot smise may 
be cited the fact that hoc. illiid became the Frencli 
oui, om having often dotinitely this meaning. But 
the evidence in supjiort of this view is quite inade¬ 
quate, and the most proha\)lo explanation is that 
the word is purely an exclamation, being the nasal¬ 
ized form of o, u’hich again is connected with d. 
This view is strongly su]u)t>rted hy the fact that 
the common plira.se om h-draya alternates with 
both o .h'dvcfvn and d .irdvaya, and the nasalizing 
of sounds when prolonged in pronunciation is a 
rf;gular fuirt of Vedic usage. A further suggestion 


of its origin is contained in the earlie.st name given 
to tlie sound, the word praiuivo. It is proliable 
that this term j>roperly tfenotes the protracting of 
the last syllable of the ofl’ering ver.se (ydjyu), 
which was nasalized, the vowel being altered to o, 
and that om as an independent exclamation was 
derived from this use. With this would accord 
the rule of the grammar (Faiiini, vi. 1. 95), accord¬ 
ing to which a short or long a before om does not 
a,s u.sna) result in aum, but i.s omitted. 

That om is not a yuimitive exclamation is sup¬ 
ported by tlie fact of its eomj)aratively late aj)- 
pearance in the literature. It does not anjtear at 
all ill the Rigvedo, wliieh shows that it uoes not 
heUmg to the earliest sacerdotal literature, and it 
is equally wanting in the Atharvaveda. which 
shows that it was not an exprtission in popular use. 
In the Toi/tirlya Samkitd it does not occur in any 
mrinlra jULSsage, hut it is alluded to once as the 
prnnami, in which passage (iii. 2. 9. 6 ) it clearly 
ilenotes the sound at the end of t h(! ollering verse 
uttered hy the In the Vdj<tsrt,neyi Snhih.itd, 

on the other haml, we aetualiy lind om in the 
jdirase o//i pratislha (ii. J3), and it is .stated (xix. 
25) that by means of i\ie pranavns the, form of the 
.snsfros is made; eomjclete. 'I'iie Mttifrdtpttyt Soih- 
hUd also u.ses oyn in tl)e })hrase out .h'dmtya (iv. 
1 . 11 ) and in a set of exclamations in iv. 9. 21 . It 
is, liowever, in the JJrdhma na.<t that wo lirst lind 
the delinite use in the asseveralive .sense ; the 
Addnujn Brdhmanti (vii. 18), in desc;-ilung the 
mode of tlie recitation of the legend of Siinahsejia, 
which was recited on the day of anointing in the 
ceremony of the consecration of a king, st ii tes that 
the response to each verse of liigveda cm]»loyed 
in the rite by the hotr ]>riest is to bo an wm, said 
by the adhvarxjii, while tlie response to (;aeh trdthd 
ver.se is to be a taikd, on the ground that tlie 
former res]>onHe is divim;, the second human, and 
(his distinction is ])r(*served in the siitros which 
deal with the rite. Tin? ordinary use as a solemn 
‘ V'es’ is found more freely in the Satapatltn Urnh- 
mnna (i. 4. 1. 30, x. 6 . 1. 4, xi. 6 . 3. 4) urni else¬ 
where. But its us(! is confined to very formal 
responses, and normally to responses in tlie ritual. 

Much more imjxn tant than its use as a particle 
of as.severation is tlie development of its use as a 
mystical symbol embodying in it.self the es.sencc; of 
the Vedas and of the universe. The lirst evidence 
of this inqiortant position of the word is to be 
found in the Aitareya Brdhirioria (v. 32), in which 
it is declared that om is the world of heaven and 
the sun, and where it is re.solved into the three 
letters a, u, and m. These in turn are derived 
from the three vyahj-fis, Bhuli, Bhuvah, and Svar, 
these from the Bigveda, Yrt jurveda, tim\ So mnveda, 
tlie.se from the gods Agni, Vftyu, and Aditya, and 
tlie.se from earth, atmosphere, and air. Tlie pas¬ 
sage may be later than tlie rest of the text, but it 
is of special value as it opens a set of speculations 
which come to a head in the UpovisodH. It i.s 
noteworthy that it has no jiarallel in the Kousltaki 
Brdhfunna or in any other Brd/inuina text prior 
to the Gopothfi, 

In the Upanisads the doctrine of the sacred 
character of the syllable is steadily developed. 
The Tuittiriya (i. 8 ) declares that it is the Brahman, 
the holy power which constitutes the universe, and 
derives this conclusion from the fact that in the 
ritual om takes an important place in each part; 
thus it is emj>loyed by the hotr, the sdman singer, 
the adh'varyu, and the bralmian, and forms an 
integral part of tlie ritual of the agvihotrn, the 
most regular of all Vedic oflerings. I'lie essence 
of this treatment of the syllable is to make it a 
symliol of the Brahman and to substitute medita¬ 
tion upon it in place of stmly of the V^edas—an 
idea helped by the doctrine that the word repre- 
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sents the essence of all three Vedas and of exist¬ 
ence which the Aitnrcya Brdhmana first sets out. 
The Kdthaka Upanisad (ii. 15) declares that all the 
Vedas proclaim the sjdlable om, and that it is for 
its sake tliat men practise lioliness. Ihit the full 
development of the doctrine is first found in the 
Gopatka Brdhmana, which contains two elaborate 
accounts of om ; they are followed by some supjtle- 
mentary and doubtless later remarks on it, and 
constitute the Prannva Vpani.'iad. According to 
the first of these accounts, the Brahman created 
Brahma as masculine on a lotus leaf. He in turn 
created om. witli two letters and four morce. The 
first letter of om. yu odiiccd the waters, the second 
the luininarioH ; then the first three morrt, which 
no doubt represent the three syllables in o, pro¬ 
nounced with ju’ohnidation, produced earth, atmo¬ 
sphere, and heaven ; lire, wind, and sun ; the three 
Vedas ; the tlnee vydhf'tis ; the three metres, 
(jdyatri, tristahh, and jagati, and so on. So far 
the account is in fair accord with that of the earlier 
texts, but the sjiecial Atharvan character of it is 
made clear by the derivation from the v sound 
(taken from the o) of water, moon, the Atharva- 
veda, om itsidf, janat, which is the vydhfti of the 
aiigirrifi, or dreadful formula*, of the Atharvavrda, 
the ann.sluhh metre, et(^, while from the letter m 
are derived the J/i/id.va Burdna. and other cate- 
yjjoriea of literatun!, musical instruments, singiny^ 
and danciuj^, the hrhatl metre, ete. It is added 
that with om the brahman j)riest is able to make 
good all defects in the sacrifice, and that the 
repetition of 07n a thousand times secures all 
desires. Tu the second acc-ount we learn that in 
one of their intermimihle (!onfli(^t,s the asn.ras <le- 
feated the gods until the latter followed the leader¬ 
ship of o'/n, wbencu om receivtsd tlie reward that no 
holy text riiij^ht ho rccite<l without it, whether 
f'ch, yfijns, sdman, or Moka. In thesu]>])Iementary 
remarks other details of the word are given ; it is 
states! to be pronojinced diflerently in the dill’e.rent 
Veelas, and its four morw, which are here dill'er- 
ently explained from the account given before— 
w'hich indeed set'ms to assume five- arc cont)ec1.e<l 
with the deities Brahma, Visiiu, Isana, and S.arva, 
the two last being forms of Siva. 

The Upanis(r.d.s (lonnc.cted with the Atharvaveda 
naturally develop further tlievnews of the Gopatka. 
They devote their attention in large measure to 
the means of meditation by which the seeker for 
the Brahman can attain union witli tln^ Brahman, 
and for this yiurpose set little importance upon 
knowledge of the scrijitures. In the place of such 
knowledge is set the study of the syllable om, 
wbi(;li is described in a series of metaphor.s. Thus 
it is, in one view, the bow from w hich the soul as 
an arrow flies to the Brahman, in another the 
arrow which is shot from the body as a bow in 
order to piercse the darkness. It is also the slii}) 
on which a man travehsover the ether of the fieart, 
and th(i chariot which boars him to the world of 
Brahma. The old analysis into three 7>iorcR occurs 
in the Mnitrdymn Upanisad[\\. 3), which descrilies 
them as fire, sun, and wind, and calls tliem the 
essence of all things. The Bi'a&na Uj/ariisad {v. o), 
acting on the same basis, states that he who medi¬ 
tates by one mora attains the world of men, by 
two the way of the fathers (pitryd.na), and by 
three the way of the gods {d&vayd7ia). This con¬ 
ception, however, changes, anfl, v Idle four or five 
morct. are recognu.ed in the Gopatha, we now hear 
of a fourth //nnvr-less part which forms the crown 
of the syliable [Maitrdyaril, vi, 23). In the latest 
stage of the Atharvan Upanisads this is definitely 
called the third and a half rnora, and is said to 
le^ to the sujireme goal, and to be represented by 
the point {bindu) of the anu.wdra. Its sound is 
variously described, but normally as some sort of 


echo, and some versions turn the half wiom into a 
fourth or add to a half mora an echo. It is, Imw 
ever, made clear that the meditation on 07n is not 
the highest stage, which can be jierformcd only in 
aksolute silence ; and tlie syllable is compaiod A\ith 
a chariot whi('h is abandoned when the high road 
ceases and the foot-path begins. Om is only, after 
ail, a word, and, ascending from it, man attains to 
nothingness in that wldcli is not a word. 

{Side i>v side witli the philosophic development of 
the symoolism of o7n in the Upanisad.'^ its ritual 
use is elalnirated and closely defined by the ^rauta 
Sutras. The variettv of its emjiloyment does not 
conceal the essentinl nature of its uses, which are 
either the solemn allirmation or iigrcieruent, as in 
the resjionse {p7-attgm'a) of the adhraryu, or the 
intimation of the <•omnlencement and end of a 
recitation or an olVering verse—a usage which 
explains the statement lliat of/i scpariites divine 
and human utterance. The. special nature of the 
word is marked out by the care taken to define its 
mode of pronunciation and 1 he treatment of final 
letfiuM before it, wluni it ends a sentence. Tfie 
Brd.tisdkhya of the ll'tgrrda records its use in 
apiuoval, while the Prdtisdkhya of the VdjastmcAji 
Samhitd, seems to refer to its use as commencing a 
litany by its assertion that in the Vedas the word 
om, here described by its less usual name oinkdra, 
has the same sense as atha in the current speech 
{bhtisya). 

In the siitras which deal with the domestic 
ritual and customary law a diflerent,asfiect of the 
use of 0771 from that treated in tiie Sratda Sfitras 
presents itself. In the latter o7n is merely used as 
an imiiortant part of the recital ion of the texts, 
but as early as the Bnudhdyana Dharma Sutra w'e 
are told that a man should daily rceite the Veda 
privately, he it only the syllable otnov the ijifaliftis, 
and tliat this constitutes the olleriiig to Brulimii. 
Similarly, wiiile an ascetic, is not allowed to give 
up the study of the Veda altogether, he is jier- 
iiiitted to coniine himself to the meditation on om, 
w hicli is the root of the tree of the Veda and its 
essemte, an<l by this nic'ans lu? hec^onies united with 
the Brahman (ii. 10. 23 f.). Still more important 
is the pla.ee taken hy om iji c.onm'xion with rites of 
expiation an<l puriiication. Baudlmyana, in set¬ 
ting forth (iv. 1) the advantages ol the supju'ession 
t>f the breath, aiids that om begins and ends the 
Vedas, and that o?n and the vydhrtis are the 
eternal and everlasting Brahman. Bor him wlio 
engages in reciting om, the ■vydhftis, and tlie 
no ilanger exists anywhere. Sixteen sxip- 
pressions of the hri'.ath, acctuiipanied by recitation 
of Mie 7)ydhrtis ami of oin re[>caled daily, after a 
month purify even the slayer of a learned Itrahman, 
The same rules reappear in Vasistha, (xxv. and 
xxvi.), and hy being repeat ed in the code of Mann(xi. 
249 f.) coni})1 ete the ludinessof the w ord ow as part 
of the ceremonies of jmi irication. On the other 
hand, the use of orn is e(|ually necessary to the 
magic worker : the Ka,7(sikn Sutra, that storehouse 
of Indian magic, in deserihiiig (ix. 8 f.) the i>rej);ua- 
tion of the holy water, insists that the prep.iration 
shall be accom})anie(l by the use of the syllable. 

In the xihilosophic literature om holds its place as 
tlie object of meditation in the effort to realize the 
lirahman. Thus in the BIuigavad-Gltd it is identi- 
lied with Krsna as tlie universe and the Brahman, 
and the tria<l orh tat sat is declared as conijindiend- 
ing the nature of the Brahman. In the system of 
the Vedanta as interpreted by liadarayana {Sutra, 
iv. 3. 14 f,) it seems that the use of ofn for fuirposes 
of meditation falls umler the same disadvantage ns 
all meditation on the Brahman hy means of sym¬ 
bols : the result is not the (dear vision of the 
Brahman, but only tlie reward appro})riate for the 
meditation on the particular symbol in each case ; 
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but this doctrine not luirnionize with that of 
the Pra.4na Uponisnd, which, as we have seen, 
declares that nitslifation on the three of om 

leads to the decopdiot and thus, of course, to the 
Brahman. Nor (i<»cs it a)>i)ear tliat this view of 
om was ever ^auunally accc]>tc<l, nieditM,tion on om 
being reearded as a normal stage, in th<‘dc*veIop- 
ment of the knowledge of the highest Brahman. 

'I'liis positiem of om is intensified iti the Yoga 
sysfein as it appears in the snfra of Batanjali (i. 
27-211) ; it is there brought into connexioTi with 
fsvara, (iod, and, under the name of pronnm, de¬ 
clared to express Ijirn. 'J'he re]>e!ition f)f the word 
and reflexion on its meaning are <‘njoin(;d as desir- 
ahhg and it is stated that, the result of tliis pr.'H-tice 
is the numjval of oljstachis and the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an invers*; way, i.c. of one 
who d<jeH not seek truth in <n(linary conscifuisnes.s. 
lleiKH! the word has a. definite and important place 
in all sulisequent doct rim* of Yoga ]tractices. 

t)n the ]M)oular side tin; syllald<^ om persists 
tlirougiiout tne whole of Indian religion as ilie 
proper ac<!ompaniment of moutros, w hether Vedi(; 
or not. Tints, on tlie one hand, it is used invari¬ 
ably to acianniut.ny tlm sacred pdi/otn which it is 
part of the dtiily duty of the ortluKlox Hindu to 
refn?at., and, on tlie other hand, it jdays a gimit 
part in the inniirnerahle varieties of I'antric num- 
<7Y*.v which form an imjiortaiit feature of (he. rtnil 
religion of Imliji. Its po|iularity depmids no donl»( 
in jiai t on l-ln^ imrmal ecpialjou of its elements wifb 
the. Hindu trinify of Visun, Siva.,a.ml linihma which 
iHfiirca<ly found in the hi.t<‘r I ’poni.sads \s ioro- 

sliadowcd carli(!r. On the oHn-r liand, despite its 
popula.!’ character, it remains very sae.rosanct : at 
the festiva,! of Siva on 27t li I'd'bruary, wlnm even 
the lowest castes take ]iart in the rites, while 
women are piu iuitted to make use of the monfro\\ 
an exei^ption is made of Hie syllable o>n, douhlless 
becatiH<‘<d’ it.s special holiness.' As an auspicious 
Hynibol, from tin; hth cent. A.l). onwarils, the 
initial letter is found in didcicnt forms to denote 
the commenefiment of a text in MSS and inserije 
tions. 

'Po .lainism and to linddhism the syllable om 
and its use weie ]uimarily c.hara.el,eristie of tin? 
Brahman, but. the force, of tlu,* j) 0 ]iulari(y of 
syllable is shoMii by the fact that it became an 
integfval jiart of tlu* montro of Avalokilesvara in 
the Budtlhi.st nantheon, the fa.mous oin notni podnie,'^ 
hum. So in tne (trypto-Buddhism of the Kith cent., 
in Orissa we find that from tlie snnyo^ or voiil, is 
deriveil the pronnro,., thus bringing the pronnvo 
close to the priiudjile of nonentity of the nihilist 
school of Bmhlliism. 

In the, J^nronas besides assertions as to its 
general sanctity we find the syllable turned to 
sectarian use. Thus in tlie Liiujo Pnrinjo the 
liiojti, which redm^es both Vismi and Brahma to tin* 
recognition of their inferiority to Siva, bears upon 
it the sacred syllable. On the other hand, it is 
said thatp he threi* letti'is represent Visini him.self, 
his wife Sri, and the worshi|)j)er ; that t he syllable 
is the three Vedas, the throe worUls, the three 
sacred liros, and the three footsteps of Visiui; 
and tliat by meditation upon it devotees attain 
supreme bliss. 

LrTBKATCRK.—The fieri \ at ion of om from aram is defended 
by F. Max Miillcr, Six Si/ntems of huiinn Idoloxofthy, new 
ed., liOndcui, IIKIK, p. hut. is dednitely rejected by 

O. Bbhtling'k and R. Roth, Sfniskrit-Wortrrhm'fi, I’etrograd, 
ISfif) 7f>, i. 1122. For ih&jirnt^ava see J. Eggeling, SlU-J vxvi. 
ns.SS] 88, n. 8- Otn in ttie (ijntinsaifs is flisenssed liv P. 
Denssen, The Philosophy o/ the Ppanishads, F.ng. tr., Edin- 
burgti, 190e, pp. 101, .‘{90-892 ; see also A. Weber, Indusehe 
Studirn, Uerlin, 1849-84, i.x. 24. (it), 9(1,91, 107, It'S, 129, ],32, l;M, 
14n-14:i, 159, U50. For the /‘nrdim.v see H. H. Wilson. \'iithnu 
Ptiriii'io, ed, F. Hail, London, 1804-77, i. 1. Oin in the Itud- 

1 F.. W. Hopkins, Religione of India, lA>ridon, 1896, p. 463. 

‘M. H. Franoke, JRAS, 1916, pp. 397-404. 


dhism of Orissa is dealt with hy Nagendra Nath Vasu, Modem 
JUtddhiHjn, Calful.ta, 1911, pp. 41, OO, 62, 71, 72. P'or om an a 
mniipfi/n see G. Biihler, 1 rulisrhr Poloopraphie, Slras-shurg, 
I8!»(>, p. 85. For om in lie- fonmila of .'\vnioklt('.4^•Ilra see L. de 
la VallC-e Pons.sin, Bomldhismr, Paris, 190'), p. asi. Om in the 
Wflanta is fliscussed in SllH xxxiv. [1890] 10*9 f., xxxviii. [1896] 
193, 196-199, 2 .s-f., xh iii. [1904] 311 f., 362, 6<)4, 6.'32-6s5. 

A. B. Keith. 

OMAHA INDIANS.—Sce Siouan.s. 
OMENS.—See Divination, BitoDiGiEiS and 

I’ORTENT.S. 

OM MANI PADME HUM.—See Jewel 
(Buddhist). 

OMNIPOTENCE, OMNIPRESENCE, 
OMNISCIENCE.—See God. 

OMPHALOS (<5^0aX6y).—The Greeks bad a 
sHiry tliat Zeus, wisiiiug to ascertain the exact 
(centre of the earth, senL forth two eagle.s to fly 
simultiuieously at eijutd sliced from its en.sterii and 
western ends. 'Fhey nn't at l)el])hi, and there in 
y\ polio’s temple was set u]) in commemoration the 
holy Navel-stone, or (Hiijihalos, willi a golden 
eagh* at. either side to mark earfh’.s central point.^ 

'I’he Dedphian Navel-stone is described hy Baus- 
anins as ‘ rnadfi of white marble ’ {X. xvi. 3; \lOov 
TTCTTonj/j-Uoi/ XfVKov). Stvabo says that, it was covered 
with sa<U'(*d fillets (j>. 420 : nai 6/j.(pa\6s T(p I'atp 

T(Taiviw/bLUoi). Numerous repre.seniations of the 
t)mpha.ios, esjiecially on coins and vases—on the 
lat.ier most frojuently in connexion with theajiiical 
of Oreste.sto the jiroteetion fif Ajiollo against tlie 
av'cnging s[»irits of his mother--(iiiahled us to form 
a good idea of it, even before tlie recov(,‘ry of actual 
specimens, (jencrally it is represented as in shape 
like a lialf-cgg stamling on a low quadrangular 
base ; sometimes it emerges, as it were, so far as 
to he nearly like a whole* egg with the lower end 
flattened to enable it to stand on its pedestal. 
Sometimes hare, at others it is drajied with hang¬ 
ing fillets, at oflmr.s again covered with a kind of 
c.oarse-mesimd eliagonal network of fillets, which 
are represented citluu’ as j)|ain ribands or as tied 
tightly at regular intervals so as to look like a 
siring of eggs (.see fur many rcjiri'sentations J. H. 
Middleton, ‘ The'rem])h! of Ajiollo at Delphi,’6' 
ix. [IH8HJ 205f.).“* These ancient jiictorial repre¬ 
sentations are now su|»er.scdcd by two marble 
()mj»lialoi a(;tua]ly found at Delphi by the bVench 
e\'(*avators, one of them, covered with a network 
of lillets worked in the marble, having been found 
near the great altar of the Chians in front of 

1 Cf. Eur. Ion, 5 f. ; 'li>' 6jix(/)aA6i' [ fxforov <l>o?8ov v/iiccpfiei 

^poToev ; Plato,/iV/>. 427 C ; 6 8c6f . . . ttcitjoio? t’f r/yTjrijs ^ecr<^ 
TIJ 9 y^v «'w'i Toi) Ofnhn.Aoi> KoOijfifi'o^ tfT)YMTai. Ilciice Pindar 
H]n'tikH of 1h*‘ Pvtliiaii piicKtcss ii.s ‘ .seated near the golden eagles 
of Zon.s ’ (Pyth. iv. 6; ^fjvatioy Amjj aitruo' nripefipoK). Act;ord- 
in^ ti> Koiiic, Zens made use of nows in his inveHtigalion (KopaKot 
(.Si.rubo, p. 419 f. I), or swans (Pint., de Def. Orac. 1). These 
variants wen* promptcil by a tle.siro to bring the Omphalos 
legend into cloai'r connexion with Apollo. In Eur. Ion, 224 
(<rTeppa.a-i y’ iehvrui'- he Popyoj/rv), flcHcribing the temporary 
and permanent «k*c')ratioiiH of rlic Omphalos, the figures, prob¬ 
ably \ t ry am ient uml rude sfuilptnrcs, are identified as tJorgons. 
Piohahly very few j)enple had eA er set eyes on it or them. 

Representations of tlm ttmphalos with eagles on it, or beside 
it, are rare. See elecirurn coin (.5i,h cent, n.c.) of Cy/icus in 
A’vrn. Chron., .‘{rd ser., vii, [1887J pi. 1. 2;$; and a bronze coin of 
Megara (reign of (leta) in F. Imhoof-Bliimer and P. Gardner, 

‘ Niimi.sm. noiiimenUry on Pan8anias,V//.S’vi. 11886) 56, pi. A ix., 
which shows what are meant to be two birds, hardly distin- 
giiishahle as eagles, perched on the summit. In Mitt, des arch. 
Inst. Athens, xii. [1887] pi. 12, is a beautiful 4th cent. B.C. relief 
from Sparta, showing Apollo and Artemis (Nike'*) and between 
them, on a step hose, a low Omnhalos with eagle regardant on 
I citimr side. The two golden eagles were looted by the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, a,id consequently are not mentioned by 
Pansanias. Strict Iv, Strabo’s remark, ‘there is shown In the 
temple a certain Narel decked with fillets, and upon it the 
images of tlie legend,’ should imply that the eagles, or repro¬ 
ductions of them, were again visible In his day, nearly 300 years 
after the Pliocian war ; but he is probably merely copying from 
older books. 
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the temple (figured in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
p. 398). 1 

A curious difficulty arises as to the exact position of the 
Omphalos at Delphi. From /Each. Eum. .lOf., where the priestess, 
on her way to the inmost shrine, sees Orestes seated i-n^ o/ji^mAy, 
we infer, thoii;rh the passa(.re is not very clear, that it stood 
witliin the temple, and probably in the inmost shrine. This is 
indicated still more clearly in the conversation l>etvveeri Ion and 
the chorus of women stiindinjj without the temple, in Eur. Ion, 
2‘2:if., as well as by the remark of Slraho, whether or not that 
was his own ol»3ervation. On the other hatul, Pausanias men¬ 
tions the Omphalos before lie proceeds to the description of the 
exterior of the temple, and lon^' before he speaks of its contents. 
He iifipears, therefore, to place the stone somewhere outside the 
eastern end of the temple, not far from the altar of thefthians 
on tlie left of the Sacred Way (I’aus. X. xiv. 7; cf. Herod, ii. 
IS.*)). If he is rij;ht, tiie Nave.hstone must have been moved 
from its place withiti the temple in the interval between .Strabo 
(Ist cent. B.c.) and Pauwuiias (e. A.n. 180). The ipiest ion thus 
become.s important, as the eban^^e may be indic.ati\ e of u corre- 

S iondin).^ chadj^e in attitude to'vards the Nav'el-stone and the 
eas with whicii it was as.soci.atetl.2 

l’erhai>a tiie ejection of the stone was due to Nero, who played 
havoc, with the temple (Paws. x. vii. 1; so J. (i. Frazer, Pinta- 
anias's Demcription oj iirece.e, 6 vols., l.ondon, bSits, v. :il7). 
But why was the stone nf)t restored when the prophetic chasm, 
which he had tried to ruin (Dio (’aH.s. Ixiii. 14), was purified V It 
has also been auj^gested (by Verrall, The Ion of Kuripidex, 
Cainbrid^^e, 1890, p. xlvi) that, wlien Pausanias mentions as 
within the main rella -^ an altar of Poseidon, with sfatues of 
two Fates,^ he is in fact unconsciously desor\l)in>; the Oinjihatos 
Itself with its two mysU'i’ious fifrures that were variously inter¬ 
preted as tiorj^ons or eagles. If insistence is to lie laid upon his 
disjointed not(‘H,® perhaits we should hold that Pau.sanias simply 
mistook a facsimile for the genuine object, which he was not 
allowed to see in its own place in the adi/ton. It is possible that 
the cxcellenl.l.v preserved siiecimen mentioned above is the very 
OmiihaloB which Pausanias had before his eyes at this point in 
his description. Tliere is notliing about il to suggest that it is 
rimifivc. The original primitive Omiihalos, however, was per- 
aps the oldest objeef in Delphi, and was proliably not movable.« 

NN'hat was tlic real signific.ance of the Onijfhalos? 
In tlie first jilace, it is U) be notf;v1 that, far from 
being nni()ne, a.s, aocording to the logic of tbe 
Greek legcml, sbonld be tbe case, the l>el|)hian 
Navel-Ktune was but one, tbongli the most famous, 
of a number of conical or pyrarnidal sacred stones 
revered in the Grtsek world ami elsewbere. 

At Megara a |iynimidal stone (Pans. i. xliv. 2: AtOos irapexo- 
/jieeo? TTvfKipi^of; <r\{ip.a oi> under the 

iinuu’of Ajiollo Kaniios; at Sic.\ on there were images of Zeus 
Meilichios ami Artemis I’at.roa, tlie former in tlie sliapo of a 
pyramid, tlie latler in that of a column (i7>. u. ix. (i). Apollo, 
god of streets (Agyiens), was g-eiii'rally represented ns a I'onicai 
pillar in front of the hoii.se-door.7 The image of Aphrodite in 
her great temple at Papfios in Cyprus was a conical wliite stone 
(Tac, /y/sf. ii. 3: 'non eftigie humaria, continuns orbis laliore 
initio temicui in amliituin inctae modo exsiirgens'). Other 
examples are given iiy Frazer (/Vin,x. v. ;418f.). Nor, again, 
was f ile name norne by the Delpliian stone jiecidiar to it. At 
Pbleioiis tbore was wiiat wa.s called the Navel,H which, it was 
claimed, was the centre of the Pelopoiinc.‘-e (Pans. n. xiii, 7 : 
6 KoAovuteo^ ’0/juf)aAd«, lleKonovi'fia'ov Se nda-r}<: peffov, ei Si) ra 

I A marble Omphalos found in Athens(.///5 i. (18,SO] pi. v., i7». 
ix. 290) has a truncated top for the reception of a statue. 

2 This inference has been drawn, though not with entire 
success, by A. W. Verrall (note 8 on p. xiv of his ed. of A^s(;h. 
Eumenide’t, London, 1008, where he points out that in the time 
of Pausanias the Omiihalos is ' a mere curiosity, and apparently 
Is not even within the hiiildirig '). 

8 Note tliat tlie temple of Apollo at Delphi consisted of four 
parts, namely a pronanx, a murx (or main oella), the adyfen 
(inmost shrine or sanctuary), and the oracular vault. The ady- 
ton was not open to the public {Taiu't. x. xxiv. 6 : j? 5* roii eaow 
TO iamriiTHi tTapiarri T» »v avTO oAtyoi); and even into Ihe ctdla 
apparently not all were permitted to go (cf. Kur. Ion, 220f.). 
The original place of the Omphalos was the adyton. 

* Pans. X. xxiv. 4 : noo-tiduieot /Su/ad;, oTi to jaaeTrioi/ to dp^aid- 
TOTOv KTrjpa xai Ilocrcidueof, t<rrr)Kt xal ayoApara Moipwe 
8vo. 

0 ‘ His account of Delphi is more confused than any other part 
of his book. Pos.sibly his loose notes, made on tlie spot, got 
mixed up, and he was unable afterwards to arrange them 
correctly ’ (Middleton. JUS ix. 292). 

* It is possiblv that the original oracular cleft, with Its sacred 
Omphalos, was not at the spot afterwards occupied by the great 
temple. It would he upon the occasion of the transference that 
the original grave-mound with its stucco {AevKiopa) and cone 
was translated into stone in the form in which we know it. 

7 Cf. C(JS iv. 148 f. It goes back to the primitive stage 
‘when pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly dis¬ 
tinguished.’ 

8 Note that the Phleiosian Omphalos was in close proximity 
to an oI*of jattVTKtdj, behind the Agora. It aimarently is re¬ 
ferred to on the coins (B. V. Head, Jfum.*, Oxford. 1911, 

p. 409) Of. the object calleil the Navel of Rome (Umbilicus 
Romas) which stood behind tbe Rostra in tbe Roman Forum. 


oirra flpijitao-iv); and in Crete, but for a different reason, a 
certain place bore the same name (Diod. Sle. v. Ixx. 4). 

Various explanations of tlie Omphalos havp. bemi 
suggested. It wa.s a really brilliant idea of some 
of tbe aiicieuts, or else a remarkable exannile of 
tenacity of tradition, when it was held that it 
niarkecl the grave of the l^ython or of Oion^^sos.^ 
The Omphalos really was a grave-niouiid of tbe 
sacred .snake of Delphi, his abode after death, the 
seat of Ids jiower to aiil through his oracular voice. 
It is a comple.x of grave, and grave-stone, and as 
the latter it is not mmely commemorative but 
niagiial. In its a.sped as grave-stone it is ulti¬ 
mately of ])luillie origdii. It is tlms not confined 
to Delphi, nor a.s.so< iate(l milv with Aiudlo.'-^ Its 
jiriniary connexion is with tlu* jirimitive earth- 
deity and the spirits of the di'ad. \\ ho ar(> also in 
some mvst,erious way the .source of life ami fertility 
for the living.^ Ajiollo detlironing (i;i,ia fiom her 
ancient seat, slaying the snakt'.-daimon I’ython 
and usurping the oracle, t hough he is fain to keep 
the ohl machinery—the cleft, (he tripod, and the 
Omphalos—represents the incoming of a new race 
wdlh ditl’crent, and, on the whole, higher ideas of 
religion. To the end, liowevor, Ajiollinism, as 
well as the other ‘ Olymjiian ’ cults of Gri'ee.e, con¬ 
tinued to he rooted in the far more ancient ])ro- 
Hellenie, in .some resjieet universal, tyjie of 
religion, characterized by worshi]) of daimonic 
earl li-powers, ghosts of the dead strong for good 
and evil, e.vldhiting themselves as the sacred .snake 
whose j)ower is located in his tomb and magic 
column.^ 

Litkhatuuk.—J. E. Harri.son, Themix, (Yunliridgc, 1012, 
p 881 f., nml art. ‘ Delpbica,’ in ./y/.S xix. 11899] 2n,-, ff. ; J. H. 
Middleton, 'Tlie Temple of Ajiollo nl. Delpiii,’ in .///.S' i\, [1.888] 
2.S2 f. : O. Grupj>e, (irieehisehe Mylholciju', nnd Itcliyions- 
(lexrhicfite, in l\Min von Muller’s Hoadbueh, v. ii., Munich, 
1897; C. Bdltichcr, l)er (hnplnxlox dex Zeox zu Delphi, Berlin, 
W. Deonna, llFAi xxviii. [I'.u.S] 444, remarks: ‘ I^a 
r|uest.ion de romphalos est A rordre du jour arebeologiquc, ces 
deriiiers temps.’ He mentioiiB a numlier of recent jiapers and 
books to wliich aoccas has not been possilile (or Die jiresont 
writer. W. J. \\'0()IHIOU.SK. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY.—See Communistic 

SOCIETIK.S OF AMKIHOA. 

ONEIDA INDIANS.—See Iroquois. 

ON'T'OGENY AND PHYLOGENY..Onto¬ 

geny, in biological language, nu'ans the lifc-hisl.ory 
of the imlividual organism ; ])hylogeny the racial 
history of the class, order, family, genus, or specie-s 
to which the organism belongs. Ontogeny is in¬ 
dividual develojmient; phylogeny is racial evolu¬ 
tion. The usage i.s due to Haeckel, who formulated 
the recai>itulatioTi-doctrine that ontogeny tends 
to recajdtulate jdiylogeny. As ontogeny ha.s been 
diseus.sed under DkveloI’MKNT, and ]»hylogeny, in 

• Varro, dr lAng. Dat. vii. 17 : * sed terrao medium non hoc 
Bed (jiiod vocant Delphis in aede ad latua est quiddam ut 
tliesauri speeie, quod Draee.i vocant. bo<hoA6y quern Bytbonos 
uiiiiit tiiniuluni.' Cf. UcHi eb, x.e. Ta^iou Hoveof : xai 6 opifxLAOf 

Y’i^> ftrri tov IJuyiooo<;. By thesaurus Varro is now 

taken to mean not, as was formerly supposed, a beehive tomb, 
like the so-called Treasury of Atreus, hut a money-box of the 
beehive t omli shape. .See 11. Graeven, In Jahrb. des arch. Inst 
xvi. [19011 U)0. 

‘2 The Omphalos in connexion with the cult of Aphrodite is 
noticed aliove. For the snake-twined Omphalos of Asklepioa 
on coin of Pergamos see J. K. Harrison, Themis, p. 884. 
Asklejiios is, of course, a snako-daimon of earth, giver of health 
and fertility through his dream-oracle. 

» Hence II. N. Ulrichs won so far right in interpreting the 
Omphalos as a fetish stone of the earth-gorldess (Heism und 
Forschungen, i., Bremen, 1840, p. 77 f.). Of. an inscription of 
Argos, which tells how the npofsaynef and npo<t>b'ra-i of Apollo 
Pythios ‘established in accordance with the oracle Die omphalos 
of Oa . . . and arranged a thesaurus in the oracular shrine ’ 
(W. Vollgraff, in RCII, 1903, p. 271 f.)—probably a reconstruc¬ 
tion of a primitive sanctuary. 

* Cf. COS iv. 198 : ‘ What strikes us as most alien to Apollo in 
the Delphic ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration 
is in the subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no 
part or lot in this.’ 
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part, under Evolution, tlii.s article will deal 
mainly with (Ik^ ndatioji between tbern. 

I, Ontogfeny.—(1) 'I’Ijc term must be taken to 
inedude the whole life-liistorv of the individual 
until the adult form is reaened, but no precise 
punctuat ion is j)o.s.sible. Thus the brain may go 
on developing in complexity of nerve-cell con- 
iiexioTiH after all the other j)arts have reached their 
climax. It is oft(m possible to distinguish an 
e/mhrtjonir period within the egg-envolope.s, a larval 
period, when tiie develojung organism looks after 
its(‘If but has not yet assumed the cliaracteristic 
form of tlie adult caterpillar and tadpole), a 

j^rmnilr [xuiod, when it sliows the detinitive features 
but is still very immature, an adolescent jieriod, 
when the sexual maturity begins to be attained, 
and an adnJf period, when develojunent wanes. 
One p<!riod may pass smootlily and gradually into 
another, or tluire may be cristis of change. vVhen 
these eri.ses are very marked and involve re-organ¬ 
ization— e..g., when a pupating caterpillar gives 
rise to a butterfly, or a free-swimming riuteus- 
larva to a sea-urchin, or a tadpole to a frog—the 
term rnetamorfdiosis is api)ropria(e. It is some¬ 
times useful to distinguish an early i)eriod of organ¬ 
forming (organogomNsis) within ilu* egg Irom a later 
period of functional development when the young 
creature actively uh(*m its va.rious i)arts. 

(2) Tt is important to recognize that there are 
usually sneeessive ehaptors in ontogeny, ami that 
one organism may dili'cT from anotlier in the 
emphasis t hat is laid oji one or oilier of these. One 
chaplei- may be long-diawn-ont and another may 
be tebiscof)ed, and tliis seems to have come about 
in adajitation to particular conditions of life. Thus 
many fresh-water animals, such as the crajTish, 
have supipressed the larval stages -which their rela¬ 
tives in the sea (i.xhibit. 'This is adaptive, for 
the risks of being borne into nnsnitable places are 
serious in rivers, but negligible in the open sea. 
That some river animals, such as caddis-worms, 
have prolonged larvn.l stages does not allcct the 
argument, for it -wmII he found that they in -turn 
have H]>e<ual adaptations, such as gripjiing struc¬ 
tures or adhesive secretions 'whi(di secure safety. 
The echinoderms of I'olar seas have in most eases 
suppressed the free-s-svimming larval stages which 
are so charai-teristic of this (dass of animals, and 
this may he reasonably interjireteil as adaptive to 
the inhospitable character of the surface waters. 
To take a very ditrerent illustration, it wasohHervc<l 
by Alfred Ilussel Wallace that the mound-liirds, or 
megapods, of Celebes leave their eggs to hatch, all 
unattended, in gniat hotbeds of dead leaves, and 
that the young birds can lly away on the day of 
their birtfi. In other wmrds, a very peculiar con¬ 
dition is met by a precocious development of the 
flying power ; the suppres.sion of incubation has its 
counterpart in the sujijiression of the chick stage. 
The general idea is clear, that the great variety of 
life-history may lie in jiart described as an elongat¬ 
ing or a telescoping of I bis or that chajiter in the 
ontogeny, and that this may be adaptive to par¬ 
ticular conditions of life. 

(3) Ontogeny is always a function of the heredi¬ 
tary nature on the one hand, and appropriate 
nurture on the other. 'I'lie inheritance cannot be 
expressed except nnder the influence of certain envi- 
ronmenlal conditions ami liberating stimuli; and 
the expression varies in some measure according to 
the nurture and the use which the organism mfUces 
of it from stage to stage. A rich nature may enrich 
itself; a jioor one may impoverish itsel/. In a 
general w'ay it may be said that the intrinsic factors 
imnlied in the germinal organization are directive, 
ana that the extrinsic factors implied in the envi¬ 
ronmental or nurtiiral conditions serve as stimuli or 
inhihitants, or have a directly modifying influence. 


2. How phylogeny may be discovered.—Very 

little is as yet certain in regard to the detailed 
phylogeny of living creatures. The construction 
of elaborate genealogical trees is still premature 
unle.ss their provisional cliaracter is emphasized. 
Thus, while it is probably safe to say that birds 
evolved from the extinct deinosaurian reptiles, and 
from the subdivision Ornithischia, -what the precise 
pedigree has been we do not know. Similarly it is 
still impossible to speak with definiteness in regard 
to the relatiousliip of the numerous orders of living 
birds. It is easy to convince ourselves that swifts 
are not nearly related to SAvallows, nor cranes to 
herons, but it is only in a very tentative way that 
wo can piece the parts of the pedigree together. 
The difficulties seem to be greatest when xve inquire 
into the origin of the distinctive pliyla (or series of 
related classes) — vertebrates, molluscs, ecdiino- 
derms, and so forth. We have more definite know¬ 
ledge of the descent of modern elephants from 
forms like Pala'omastodon than we have of the 
origin of mammals, and -w'e are much more con¬ 
vinced as to the derivation of mammals from reiitiles 
than as to the origin of vertebrates from, let us 
say, annelid worms. 

rile establishment of a probable ]>edigree is an 
inference from various kinds of evidence. {a) 
There are the remains of extinct types buried in 
the fossil-hearing rocks, and, were tins record com- 
jilete and available, the deciphering of pedigrees 
would 8 im])ly be a question of time and patience. 

Blit, aa Darwin said, the peolotjioal ronord ia like ‘ a history 
of the world imperfectly kept, and written in u changin); dialect; 
of this hiatory we possess tlie last volume alone, relatinf^ only 
to two or three countries. Of this volume, only here and tiiere 
a short chapter has been preserved ; and of each pa^e, only here 
and there a few lines.’ i 

On the other liand, the rock-record is often sur¬ 
prising. A good deal is know n in regard to fossil 
jelly-iishes; cerlain stages in the life-history of 
some extinct forms, such as grapl-olitcs and hraeh- 
iojiods, are decijiherable : the young ichtliyosaurs 
can be seen wnthin their mother; ami the actual 
variations of some fresh-water snails [Paludina 
ne,umayri and Planorhis multifurmis) can be 
studied. W. B. Scott of Princeton remarks : 

‘The Ker'Iojfical record is not so hopelessly incomplete as 
•arwin liclieved it to be. Hince The OrUjin o/ Speries was 
Titten, our knowledge of that rec.ord has been enormously 
Ktended and we now possess, no complete volumes, it is true, 
but some remarkably full and illuminating chapters. The main 
Hignilicttiice of the whole lies in the fact, that just in proportion 
to the completeness of the record is tlie unequivocal character 
of its testimonj- to the truth of the evolutionary theory.’!* 

( 6 ) The second basis for a pedigree is found in 
the structural resemhlanees of living forms. A 
deep-seated similitmle in hip-girdle, hind log, 
shoulder-girdle, and skull links modern birds ba^ 
to the Ornithischia already mentioned, and the 
ainiiation is corroborated by homologies between 
modern birds and modern reptiles. 'I'hus both 
have a complex low'er jaw which articulates with 
the quadrate bone ; both have an inter-tarsal ankle 
joint; lioth have epidermic scales. 'X’liose three 
resemblances are merely instances, and they are of 
unequal importance, the first being more signilicant 
than the second, and tlie seiamd more significant 
than the third ; but it is evident that, secure as 
may be the paheontological basis for the conclusion 
that birds have evolved from a reptile stock, we 
reasonably look for some corroboration in hom¬ 
ologies between extant representatives of the two 
classes. In proportion to the specialization of the 
modern derivatives of a common ancestral stock 
will it be difficult to find other than very deep- 
seated resemblances between them, and in such 
cases great interest often attaches to vestigial 
structures—useless dwindling relics—which linger 
1 Origin of Speciejfi, London, 1882, p. 289. 
s Darwin and Modem Science, ed. A. O. Seward, Oambridsre, 
1909, p. 199. 
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tell-tale evidences of a snperlieially obliterated 
affinity, d’hus tlie vestigial iiip-^irdle and liind- 
linib ot cet.-u e:vns are of some significance in 
gestin;j^ ]i<'di^vec. 

(c) In tryiiiy to discover the nhyloj^eny of a type, 
recourse inuy also be bad to tlie study of dcvclop- 
Mient, A cine is sonietinies to l>e foujid liere n iien 
none is otlennl either by pal.'cnntolojry or by tlie 
anatomical com[>arison of extant forms. A si^na.1 
ease uas Kowalevsky’s discernment (IHfifi) of the 
ehordatii affinities of asc.idians. No one had sus¬ 
pected that these peculiar s{‘de.ntary animals were 
retro^jressive chordates till KowaU'v^hy showeil 
t hat the frce-swimminj' larva, had a dojsal mo ve- 
cord, a notochord in the tail icj^ion, ;_;ill slits open- 
in" fiom the pliarynx to the e.vtmioi-, and an eye 
developiii" from the brain. In tlu* same ''a.y 
Vau"haTi d'hompson’s disce.rnment of the. ]>osil ion 
of barnac.his amoii" crustaceans was due to bis dis- 
covmy of t he Ufe-bistory. It may Ix'said, liowi‘\er, 
that the study of develo])m(‘nt doi's not usually 
reveal the j)edi"ree, but serves only to eonlirm llu^ 
eomdu.sion arrived at from (lie study of li<mioJoMies 
and conmsdin"links, 'rosnm up, then : onr know- 
le(l;_M‘ of the phylo"eny of a tyjie rests on three sets 
of da,ta—those derived from a. sludy of extinet. 
forms, those derived from (Comparative a,na(omy, 
and those fiirnisJuMl by embryology. Inieresfiii<; 
corroborations may sometimes be found in other 
qua.rt(ns ; thus the min^liri" of the blood of ( wo 
rela. 1 ,(Ht lyjies, such as liorse and ass, hare and raf »hit,, 
is harmonious, while the minylin" of the blood of 
nnr(‘Iated typ(.*.s is desti'ucfiv(‘. (Jr, a"ain, some 
lip’ht. has oiccasionally rewarded the study of varia¬ 
tion whether exjierimeiitally induced or occurriii" 
s]»ontaneously in wild nature. Ifevc'rsious, for 
in.^tance, may occcasi on ally .serve as fin^cr-po-sts in 
impiiriccs into ]ihylo,"fmy. 

3 . Relation of phylogeny to ontogeny.—Tlic 
phyloueny, or racial liistory, of a type, such as 
Kpid(.-r or snail, fro}.t or stoik, iin]>lMc.s a. smcct'ssion 
of achievements (diiVerontiat/ions and inte;^o'a(.ions) 
^\’hich, taken a.s a whole, seem to have lasiuired 
loll" apes for their (istalilishment. Takiii" tlo^ last 
examjile, we think of the remote and oliscnre oripdn 
of back-boned animals or chordates, of the diver^- 
iiif? of one vertebrate class after anoflier until 
rejitiles appeared, of the emergence of birds from 
tlie bipedal Oniitliiscliian stoick, of the appciarainte 
of jirimitive Ciconiiformes, and of the diU'erentia- 
tion which led f-o the stork type at last. Now 
tlicscc suc(!(issive stejis in evolution have been, in a 
manner which we cannot conceive, enrepisfered in 
the "(Uiiiinal organization of the germ cells by 
which (be lineage is continued from generation to 
generation. Could we have seen into the dictails 
of the gmm-cell of a ]»Timitive bird, we should 
irohahly have discovered more (conijdexitv fhan 
ay in the germ-cell of the jirimitive rcjilih*, and 
mmeh more liian in the gerni-ccell of the jirimitive 
vertebrafe. Kven if microscojiical sections of tluc 
germ-cells of extinct types were available, the 
various degrees of germinal eonijilexity lie lieyoml 
the limits of visual demonstration, but (lui judba- 
bility is that the germinal organization becomes 
increasingly intricate in an ascending pbylojcnelic 
series. (As a matter of fact some germ-cells are 
visiVily mm-li more complicated than others.) The 
ditlicvilt jirolilem is how the enrichment of the 
germinal organization could come about. 

We are adliering to the generally a(;cepted view 
that the course of evolution has been from the 
apparently simple to the obviously complex-—a 
process of increasing differentiation and integration 
exeejb in jiarasitisin, degeneracy, and other paths 
of retrogression. It may be noted, however, that 
W. Bateson has recently directed attention to the 
number of evolutionary changes which may be 


intcrjireted as due to loss, or to the removal of 
inhibiting factors, 

111 ' asks Uiat biolofjists slioiild consider ‘ whether the course of 
Evolution can at all rcaf«Hiat)l y he re}<reseiiti'd an an unparkinj^ 
of an onjrinal coin}>lex vvliich contuiiied vvitliin itself ttu' whols 
ranjft* of diversity which living- things })resent’ (rresidenfs Ad¬ 
dress, Brit,. As-soc.., Australia, ISiU ; see Nature, xciii. [11114] 640). 
On this view organicev(»lution has been aseijuence 
of ('mancijiation^, a threwing ofl' of shackles; w© 
ailhere to the conccjdion of a sequence of exjieri- 
ments in ‘creative ^^yntbesis,’ a series of adven- 
tnr(‘s, often wild, in st'lf-exjnession. To vary the 
iiudJijihor, for (be jtrobleni is htirdly as yet dis¬ 
cussible in other terms, we think of tlie living 
creature a-s a cn*ative artist with itself as its chief 
work. Or, again, wc think of it as tratheking 
with its enviroiinient. jis trading with time, as 
j>ut.liiig its hereditary Ltileiits out. Id iisnry, or even 
sjK'eulating with t hem. In ( his, it, seems imjmrtunt 
to observe, tberi! need be nmeli less of the fortui¬ 
tous than is ustially sujqdsed. h'or the variation 
wbieb a,ris(;s in a germ-cell is in some measure 
conditioned by the already establislu'd organizat ion 
by tin* already aeeepted arehiteetural style. 
Nov is tbe silting or selection whieb d(*«-i(h^s the 
fate of the individual exjuession of the variation 
in question to he thought of as blind or bajiliazard ; 
it, is in delinite and subtle relation to the corrt'bi- 
tions of organisms, Mu* linkages, the web of lift*— 
the .sv/.sYe/ao udtttra', in sliort—alr(‘ady esl.aIdished, 
If the course of evolution lias heen a, ,'-<?iiew of 
discoveries or inventions, or even a seqm'nce of 
emanciiiat ions, tlune must, have been registratioiiB 
in Mu; germimil organization, and there are two 
wjiys in wliich t his enregi.steriug may he thought 
I of. ( 1 ) On the <jne hand, the CNjieriem^e of the 
iully dcvelojied individual may in some delinite 
way aflV'ct the gt^rminal organization. 'I'hus 
[ Lamarekian.s have thought of the germ-cc.lls being 
continuously enriched or imjioverished by the 
gain.s or losses of the individual organism, and that 
in a i>erfect,]y sjiecific or representative maimer. 
'J’here are very few* facts w’liicli lend sujijiort to 
this views y<-d> it seems premature to foreclose 
the question, or to a.-'^.sert tliat the exjiorience of 
individuals counts for notliing in the evolution of 
the race. Many facts suggest that exjiorionces 
of the individmil may serve as variational stimuli 
to the comjdex germ-plasm, 'riiough tlitiy do not 
leave rejiresentalive imjnints of Ihemsidves, they 
may juill the trigpnu' of cliangefuluess or sever 
another of the threads that biml the insurgent life. 
(2) On the other liand, the available data make 
it seem likely that most of the raw* materials of 
jtrogress are due to germinal variations or muta¬ 
tions, intrinsic clianges in the germinal organiza¬ 
tion, jierinutations and comhinations of hereditary 
j items. Ajiart from wdiat may oet'ur during the 
growtJi and mult ijilication of the germ-t^ells, there 
are amjile ojiport tiiiilies in tin* jiroeesses tif matura¬ 
tion and fertilization for fre.sh shufilings and deals 
of the hereilitary cards. 'J'ln? variations thus 
arising in the arcana of the germ-cells find ex- 
jiression in the individual life of the develofied 
organism, and are there tested and sifted. If the 
metajihor be jiermissible, the germ-cell is the 
blind artist w’ho.se many inventions are exjuessed, 
embodied, and exercised in the developetl organism, 
the seeing artist, who, beholding the work of the 
germ-cell, either pronounces it, in the light of tlie 
suc(ress w'hich it brings, to be good, or, when it 
spells ruin, curses it elioctively by sinking with it 
into extinction. There is never any dith<uilty in 
understanding how a germinal variation, having 
arisen, (^ome.® to stay. That is provided for in the 
continuity of the gerrn-plasm. It is probably, 
then, by the entailment or the results 01 intrinsic 
germinal experiments, and not by the imprinting 
of the results of individual exjieriences, that the 
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steps made in pliylo^^t.'tjy bec ome re«^istere(l in the 
gerra-cclK and tlnj- jm-kV- prcHsilde in ontogeny. 

4 . Recapitulation doctrine. —L<ing before the 
evolution idea w'as a(‘C(‘|)(ed by zoologistw, the idea 
•was mooted li.y .Nbickel in I8il) that the 

stageH in individual dev(di»]>ment eorresjionded to 
grades 0 / organization in the animal kingdom. 
Von llaer ealh‘<l uttinilion to common features 
observable in v<‘rt(d)iute embryos in early stagt^s, 
but he indieate<l at the same time that there was a 
reniai kable sjn'cilieity almost, from the first. Louis 
Agassiz, in Ids Essay on <U(tssifiratiov (London, 
]8r)5)), <!Xf)ressed his belief in a eorrespornlenet! 
between stages in (mibry<jni(; develojnnent. and the 
jj^rades of dillerentiation reeogidzed in the elassi- 
iieation of living and extinct animals, Tbough no 
evolutiordst, he wrote ; 

‘It limy tiKinjfdro be c.oimiderod an a general fact, very likely 
to be more fully illustrated as iiivcst.ij^ators cover a witb-r 
ground, that, l,be ytbases of development of all living animals 
corrt'Hpond to the order of HUccesHion of their extinct renre- 
nentuLives in jiast geological limeM.’ 

His son, Alexiiruler Agtissiz, compared stages in 
the development t)f eehinoderms with the fossil 
series, and stiid : 

‘ Compuring tlie emfiryonic development with the palaaonto- 
logical one, we Hud a remarkable similarity.’ 

To Tfjntcke.l, in partie.ubir, credit is due for recog¬ 
nizing the imiMjrtft.net! of the recapitulat ion doctrine 
and stating it, (dciirly in tln^ light of evolution. 
He called it t.ht! ‘ fiindamerital law of hiogenesis ’ 
(* hiogeiK'tisc-hes tJrundgesetz’), und stalcfi it in 
the fairdliar words; ‘Ontogeny is a reeajdtulation 
of pliyhjgeny.’ He also introduced tbe i<lea of 
palingerndic <‘haract,(^rs, which (;orresp<»nd to thos(; 
of the armestral stock, and kainogenetic characters, 
which are l■el^^.ti^'ely recent additions. 'Phe latter, 
he said, may disguise the former in Ji perplexing 
way ; in any (iuse, th(^ njcapil nlafioti is general, not 
exact, and ofttui shows great condensation. Fril.z 
Muller was anot.l»<T wlio did much (c.f/., in his Far 
Darwin, Leipzig, 18(54) to il!ustrat,<‘and corrohorate 
the reeapitnlaldon idea. 

This floctrine luis suHerod eonsideraldy at the 
hands of its friends, who have somfdimes stated it 
in an exnggerated tiiid ina<;eur.‘>-te way. When 
Milnes Marshall said, * 10va^ry animal in its own 
develoiunerit repeats its history, cJimhs up its owm 
genealogicjil tree,’ lie was speaking pictnrescpiely, 
for the reeajdtnlation is general, not detaihal ; it 
often shows telescoping, and it is tnie.r of stages in 
organogenesis than of stages in tlie development of 
tlie embryo as a w'hole. It is liardly necessary to 
say that a <leveloping bird is never like a reptile, 
but only like an embryo re[)tile. It has also to be 
remembered that one term in the comparison, the 
phylogeny, is very imjierfectly known, so that 
assertions as tt) the exa<;tness of the rec-apitulation 
must bo taken with much reserve. And, again, 
the illustrations that have been mlduced have not 
always l>cen very liajjpy. 'I’he simplest animals 
are single (Mdls ; there are some balls of etdis, like 
Volvox, on tlie bor<ler-liiie between unicellulars 
and multieellulars ; and there are some very simple 
twodayered sa<!s of cells, such as Protohydra. 
But, \vhen we see an animal of relatively high 
degree, sucli as the primitive vertebrate Am nliiox us, 
beginning its life as a fertilized egg-cell, which 
develops into a ball of cells (blastula) and a two- 
layered sac of cells (gastrula), we are probably 
mistaken in regarding this as a recapitumtion of 
very ancient piiylogeny. Kejiroduction by means 
of isolated germ-cells need not have any historical 
reference to the Protozoa ; a ball of cells may be the 
natural result of the cleavage of an ovum when it is 
not encumbered with too much yolk ; and it is pos 
sible to account for the formation of a gastrula with¬ 
out dragging in the hypothetical ancestral gastrsea. 

An important criticism concerns specificity, i.e. 


the in<lividaality and uniqiiene.ss of every well- 
delincd typ<^. A fish rmij be identified by a few' 
scales, a bird by a few feathers. The cells lining 
the windjupe of a horse are readily distinguishable 
from those of a dog, and the jialate of a land-snail 
from that of a periwinkle. There is pronounced 
chemical individuality in species, as may be de- 
tecteil in the milk of'nearly related mammals or 
tbe juice of the grapes in nearly-relate<l vines. It 
is most literally true that ‘ all flesh is not the 
same flesh.’ Tiiere is no floubt tluit increased 
precision of emhryulogieal work has disclosed the 
individuality or sjjecilicity of the organism even in 
eai ly stages of ontugeiiy. 'I'hns (be number of 
ebrdtiiosinnes within tbe nucleus of a cell is, with 
few' exceptions, constant for each kind of organism, 
and tile embryo of a moust* could thus be distin- 
guisbed from tliat of a rabbit, or tliat of an onion 
from that of a lily. Put a recognition of tbe 
fact that an organism is from the start itself and 
no other is not imumsistent with admitting a 
sigtiilieant correspondem-e b(',tw'een ste])s in indi- 
vi<iun.i development and steps in racial evolution. 
A (adpole is from the lirst in several ways an 
ampliibiaii and not a lish, and yet in its two- 
ehainbered heart and hranelnal cirenlation it is for 
a (iiiK! distimddy ]us(dne. 

(>n<‘- reason w hy tin? ontogenetic nicapitiilation 
of i>hyIogeny must he general, not ]u-eeise, is that 
( he su(;e<?ssive gains made in tlie course of rjudal 
evoluf ion are not sujierinijiosed one upon another, 
but are severally incoi])orat(;d into tlie organiza- 
(ion and unilie,d with it. The additions from 
millennium to millennium are not like new' w'ings 
added to a house, for tlie teiieiiKUits w'hieli we c.iill 
individuals are eont-inually diss<dved, and there is 
re-unilieation at the start of (‘.aeli new' life. Wliat- 
(!ver furt her saving clans(5s may have to he ajipcrided 
(,o the ‘ n;eapituhition doctrine,’ the broad fact 
remains that ontogeny is tlie making explicit of 
the germinal orga,iii/ation which is what it is 
because of piiylogeny. Tlie past lives on in tbe 
present in a manner peculiar to and cliaracteristic 
of living creatures, and it is because it is deter- 
mine<l by tbe past that an embryo moves towards 
a goal as if it bad the future consciously in view. 
’I'he ages that are gone have bent the how in the 
►lane along whicli the arrow' of the individual flies, 
bit ontogeny must not he thought of as tlie un¬ 
coiling of a w'ound-up sjiring, or as the unpacking 
of a marvellous treasure-box ; it is a function of 
the individuality which is somehow' condensed 
within the germ-cell. It is the transformafion of 
the germinal organization into the adult organiza¬ 
tion, and it implies a series of stei>s in ‘creative 
synthesi.s.’ The fundamental fact which w'e are so 
far from understanding is that the fertilized ovum 
is at once the rejiository of ages of organic inven¬ 
tions and a unified individuality in the one-celled 
stage of its becoming. 
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Pfulostmhy of the Organism (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., London, 
1908 ; E. G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment in the Develop¬ 
ment of Men, Princeton and Oxford Univ. Press, 1915 ; L. 
Cu6not, La Gen^ec des eaplcee animales, Paris, 1911; Darwin 
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ontology.—I. Definition.—Metaphysics is 
traditionally divided into outolo^^y, or the nhilo- 
Bophy of beinj;, cosniulo'^y, or the j)hilosophy of 
nature, and psycliolo^^y, or the ])hiloso)>hy of mind. 
Ontology, dealing with the most general charac¬ 
teristics of the real, includes those subjects wliich 
as common to the otlier two branches cannot be 
dealt with by either exclusively ; co.smology and 
psychology study, in a very general way, one or 
other of tlie cf)norete forms whicli reality take.s, 
while ontology is concerned only with the nature of 
the real in abstraction from it.sspecihcembodin»ent.s. 

While it is possible to distingni.sh these branche.s 
of metaphy.shis, it does not follow that they can he 
kept rigidly apart, for psychological or cosinol<»gi- 
cal conclusions inevitahly act upon ontology. The 
question, What is being itself ? implies a previous 
acquaintance with the things which are ; and, if 
we hold that all that is is essentially a cosmos or¬ 
ganized in a particular way, or if we believe that 
‘matter’ is essentially relative to and constituted 
by consciousness, our ontologutal views will he 
coloured accordingly. Mvudi of recent ontological 
sj)(;culation is vitiated by false psychological or co.s- 
mological assum])ti(»ns. 

'rhe idea, of being is tlui most general ami eonse- 
qtiently t.lie hsast (•a,i)alile of detinilion with which 
l)hiloso]diy is called ujxm lo deal. As we do not 
lind ‘matter in g(‘n(Mal’ hi rcnitn iiatura, hut 
always this or that concrete tnadter, )iossesse<l of 
specific <]ualit i<*s which dilieicnt iate it from other 
matter, so it is iiu])os'>ihic to isolate being and 
examine its nature, tlirectly. ‘ lle.ing-in-itself ’ is 
U)(?aningless, for only that. Avhieh ha.s a ilelinite 
nature of its own can he. Nor can we regard being 
a.s an adtlitional ])rcdica.tc to lx; att.ached to that 
which is already a <;om])lex of various qnalitie.s, 
only lackingthis furtliei (jiialil y of ‘ being in onler 
to become an actual thing. As a itomplex of 
qualities, the, thing alre/idy ‘is.’ Iking is n<»t a 
quality, hut is latent in all (jnalities. Nor can w'e 
expect to show how ‘ being ’ itself came to be. We 
can to a certain extent undinstand how one thing 
‘comes into being ’ and another ‘ceasiis to he,’in the 
uncea.sing tlux of things, though here, too, further 
examination reveals irliange of form, and not crea¬ 
tion or extinction ; but the question of the origin 
of being is meaningless, for, presupposing, as it 
does, a previous comjilete nothingne.ss out of which 
being jiroceeds, it postulates an etl'ect for which 
there is cx hypothesi no cause, and tliereby involves 
self-contradiction. We are com]ielled, therefon?, 
to take being as given in the fact that ‘.something 
is,’ and to ])rocee(i to investigate what is imj>licd in 
the fact that something is as well as the Hjiecial 
forms which the something may take. 

2 . Reality and knowledge.—If asked to specify 
what he nigards as being or having existence, 
the unsophisticated individual would reply that 
‘ things’ at any rate existed, and would dou)>tlesH 
admit further that ‘minds’ might also be said to 
exi.st. lie would al.so recognize tliat there was 
some relation between the two whereby the mind 
was aware of the existence of the thing ; the pre¬ 
cise nature of this relation has formed the crux of 
much philosojihical disciisaion, and an erroneous 
conception of it has vitiated much ontological 
speculation. The question is a.sked, What must 
the nature of things be in order that they inay 
be known ?, and tin; answer is given that they 
must be in some w’ay akin to the mind whicn 
knows them. What is this kinship ? The mind, it 
is held, can know only that which is, in some 
sense or other, within it; and that which is Avithin 
the mind is an idea ; the mind, therefore, can know 
only its own ideas. It is concluded, therefore, 
either that things do not exist or that they can 
never be known. The fallacy lies in the sense at- 
voL. IX. —32 


tached to ‘ Avithin the mind,’ for ‘ being within the 
mind ’ simply means ‘ being knoAvn." In direct 
ex})erience Ave do not knoiv ideas at all. An idea 
is an act of knoAvledge, either of a directly^ pre¬ 
sented object or by way of memory, etc., and ‘to 
have an idea of ’ ini'ans nothing more than ‘ to 
know.’ 'I'hc pro])ositi()n that in order to be known 
a thing must be akin to the mind means simply 
that in order to he known a thing must he cajiable 
of being known. 

The same fallaey of the ‘ nu'iital ' nature of tilings 
is found in the tloetrine Avliich, .starting from sen- 
H.ation as given, jmstulati's the activity of thought 
in ordering and correlating Mu; tiata ot sensation in 
order to make the ohji-ct (c.q., Green). J'here is 
no reality, we are told*, apart' from the aetivify of 
consciousness; the order of naturt' is nothing otlier 
than the relations which the mind imposes on the 
crude data of sensation. We do not know things, 
tlierefore, but only ‘phenomena.’ ‘Nature,’ says 
Green ^I'rolc.go'incna to Ethics, Oxford, 1SS;{, s 
‘ is the system of related appearances, and ndated 
a)»|)earances are inii>ossil)Ie apart from tlu' action 
of an intclligenc.i?.’ Kant's tlicory implied that 
the sensations, still undetermined liy ndaliuns, are 
‘ the Avork of unknown things-in-t hemselves, act ing 
in unknown ways upon Green, in the 

interests of the intelligibility of the real world, 
discards the things-in-themselves as meaningless, 
because, w idle elaiining to be comjiletely inde- 

embmt of our knowletlgi^ and tliemsidvcs never 

nown, they are yet t he cause of our know ledge, 
and caiisat ion, being a relation, is the Avork of the 
mind and (cannot he jiredicated of the world of 
things-in-them.Melves. 

‘That HonsatioMs ttiercforp, Uit* nial.l.t-r of onr experinnoe, 
Hhould 1>«> oonmeUxI as olToftH will) t,lmiK'M-iii-thniaR«‘lvfM, of 
whicii all that c;an l>t* said is that thoy bcloiiif to a world ot her 
than tlio worlil of our experience, and are not relative to tlifl 
Huhjoct to wliich it is relative, is a stal.eiaeiit Kelf-eoiitruilii'tory 
or at best unraeaniiij' ’ (S 4J). 

This indubitably disposes of Kant, but w hat is 
left of the doctrine-? 'I’lnu'e are two points to he 
noted, (i.) The ‘ sensations’ are not ‘ arrangi'd ’ by 
the understanding purely at random or cap¬ 
riciously. Why does the understanding give to 
one set of sensations a jiarticnlar sjiatial ordiu', Lo 
another the relation of clause and effect, etc., if it 
be not hecau.se of tlie inherent nature of t he sen¬ 
sations themselves ? y.e., the ‘ smisat ions ’ (which 

really means tlie difl'erent qualities of the thing) 
come to the understanding already ordered and 
related in a definite way. (ii.) Any theory wliich 
seeks to show that the objects of e\))erien(‘.(! sue 
‘ maile’ by the intelligence is ultimately ineaiiahle 
of accounting for the matmial out of wliich these 
objects are made (viz. sensations). For avi*. cannot 
have any sensations we choose, lienee the argu¬ 
ment finally reverts to something not ‘ made by the 
intelligence’ upon which our sc-nsations arc de¬ 
pendent; of thi.s entity idt^ali.sts are precluded, by 
their ow'ii jiresuj>posit,ions, from giving an account. 
Green, c.g., after criticizing Kant’s things-in- 
themselves, i.s driven tospe.ak of * the excatiiig caii.se 
of sensation’ (§ fi9), the ‘ allcction of the sentient 
organism by matter external to it’ (§ GO), and ‘a 
sensation excited by an external irritant’ (§ 64). 
Tliere is, then, after all an external matter which 
causes sensations ; it can have no relations or 
q^ualities, for these are the work of tlie. mind ; it is 
tlxerefore open to all the objections which Green 
alleges against Kant’s thingH-in-themscIves. 

'rhis confusion is due to the xitfemjit to identify 
perceptum Avith object, and the failure to recognize 
that perception is the act of relating the mind to 
its object. A similar fallacy underlies the identi¬ 
fication of reality with experience * Experience 

1 Cf. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Jienlitp'^, London, 1908; 
A. E. Taylor, Elemtnta of Metaphyaict, do. 1903. 
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cannot tjc an nltlinatc and Helf-existent entity, 
because it iniplies two cleinentH beyond itself ; (1) 
the tnind wlihdi experiences, and (2) the object 
which is experiern^ed. iJoublless we cannot know 
reality witlioiit the mind ; ]>ut. this in no way implies 
that it is a ^psneial ehaiacteristic of reality to be 
incajiahle. of exist«m<!e apart from the mind or to lie 
psyrlilifil matter of fae.t. In this type of argument 
tlie \vo)(l ‘ exjs rienee ’ is used ambij^uously as 
(a) the fart that we do have an ex])criem;e, and 
(^/) f ile ohjeet of whicdi e have experience, nml 
tliat which is t me of (a), vi/. that, it cannot exist 
without the mind, is illegitimately transferred 
to^(//). 

d'he <-oneluHion is, then, that the mind is capable 
of knowing' an ‘ external ’reality with qualities and 
relations of its own which are imiejamdent of their 
beirif; knoM’n ; ' and the. ar^oiment involves equally 
the reality of spa,e.e and time. 

3. Forms of being',—To investigate all the ehar- 

acteristies of reality would he; to exhaust tin* con¬ 
tents of all t-he seimiees. Ontology is eoneerned 
with <)nl_\’ the most-general eharaiderist ies, 

or eaterories. 'The widest possihlc inti*rpretation 
was given to the idea of eatecory by liegel, who 
attcnijited to exhibit tlie framework of reality in 
the development of eategories from tlie simph'-st 
(heing; to fhi! most eomph'X a.n<l adequate (the 
alisolute idea), which summed up and included all 
the olhi;rs. Ajiait fi'om eiitiidsins on dc^tails of 
this ileduetion, it may he doulded whetln;r the 
dedmaioTi itscdf is really valid. It would ceitainly 
he possifile to show t hat one category is more com¬ 
plex t han anot her ; it might even he jiossihh' to 
arrangi^ tlie eateroi ies in tbe order of their com¬ 
plexity ; Imt to deduce t lu'm from a primary cate¬ 
gory of heing without refeiemre to the a,etual 
constitution of ]>artieular things is fundamentally 
impossiIil(‘, for (1) w<? cannot tell a jniori what, t he 
forms of things are to he, and (2), while some forms 
are united hy mutual ini]»lieation, otlu'rsare united 
only hy tlieir Hiinnltaneoiis actuali/ntion in a con¬ 
crete whole, and their coniuixion in <*,on.s<u|n<mce 
can be discovered only hy cxjMuience. Ili'gid’s 
deiluction is in fact an attempt t-o correlate cate¬ 
gories discovered in experience, and not a true 
deduct ion. 

4. Being as a unity.—A fundninent.al charae- 
teristic wliiidi ini'ots us in examining reality is the 
fact that ‘ things’ are not isolated hut interrelated. 
Pliilosophy seeks to exhibit this interrelation as 
the eoiierel e develoimient of one unifying primdple : 
the ontological categories are .subordinate type.s of 
order or unity, alistriuding partienlar aspeids of 
things; they ai'e ways in which the ‘manifold’ 
reveals its inner unit y. How that whicli i.s ‘ many ’ 
can also \h'. ‘one’ was a problem which caused the 
(Ireeks mueh trouble before it was realized that it 
is not, one and many in tlie same respect, and that 
a unity is <*s.scntially a union of many element.s, 
not an undi fl’ercnt iated whole.^ The puzzle of the 
uiK' and the many is a puzzle only when ridevaiit 
eonsidcrat ions, which even language rei^ognizes, 
arc neglected ; ('.(j., a hea[i of ajipUis is one heap of 
many aiqdes, hut tuit many heajis. 

In the in Unite variety which being jiresents 
there are features which transcend mere hetero¬ 
geneity ami reveal system. A system is a unity 
in which diverse elements are held together by a 
common principle. Some imjiortant ty}ie.s of unity 
must be indicated. 

(a) Tiio primary unity is the substance, or inde- 

1 These are not always perceitied ns they are: if a titick is 
thrust into water, it a])i»cara lo ho hont, but we know that it is 
straiffht. Thought oornn'ts lion op! urn. 

We may finda lingering trace o( thi.** mistake In the efforts 
of materialists and idealists alike to render reality more expli¬ 
cable by reducing it to a siiqile element, mutter or mind. It is 
not sameness that makes unity, but union of differences. 


pendent, self-exLstent being. A substance is com¬ 
monly regarded as that which exists in its own 
right, while its attributes are dependent upon it 
and incapable of existence apart from it. The 
implied se.jiaratiou bolween substance and attri¬ 
bute must not be pressed too far, for the sub¬ 
stance is itself incapable of existing apart from 
attributes, and ought to be regarded as their unity 
ratJier than a.s something to wdiich they are merely 
atlacluid, for attrihute.s are nothing more, than the 
activities of substance, and con.sequently the ways 
in which it is. It is evident, however, that no 
particular thing is a eoin[)lete unity, or really 
self-dependent, for it always carries us beyond it¬ 
self ; it is related to other objects in t he universe, 
and is what it is only because the laws of the 
whole univi^rse are operative in constituting it. 
Till! only substance, therefore, in the sense of com¬ 
pletely self-contained and indejiendent reality is 
the whole, the cosmos, and, when we call particu¬ 
lar things substances, we do so in a relative sense 
only, referring to their inditlerence to particular 
relations, not to an absence of all relation. 

{b) If a thing is not completely indejiendent, 
mdtlier is it ‘<;onstitute<i by its relations.’ VV’^e 
cannot suppose an entirely unrelated ‘ tiling’sub- 
seque.ntly entering into relations, but, neither t:an 
we adiijit tlie notion that relations alone arc consti¬ 
tutive of reality, for a relation inqilies at. least two 
terms between which it maintains itself, or wliiidi 
hj' a union of certain of their a.spects con.^t itute it, 
and wliiidi are th(;refore logicd/ly prior Lo tlii^ rela¬ 
tion. 'I’liere can be no relation it there is nothing to 
lolatti. A relation i.s a jiarlicnJar unity of two or 
more t,(*nus, not m^ce.ssai ily something common to 
them, though it may he iinscd on their eommoii 
jiossession of some jiartieular nature (as lixislence 
in space); or the one may be complementary to 
the other (as in the subj(H;t-ohjccb relation) ; the 
relat.ion is the hidug of one term in so far as it 
eom-erns itself with the being of another. I'liis 
ciinne.xion may be permanent or tenqiorary, es.sen- 
tial or unessential: the general types of relation 
of wdiieh a thing is cajiuble remain unaltered, but 
jiarticular relations may vary witlioiit cliange of 
the thing itself, 'riiose who deny t his include in 
the essence of the tiling every relation in which the 
thing happens to he at any given moment, which 
contradicts the notion of essence. A relation is 
tiepemlent on the mind only w hen the mind enters 
into it as a term ; tliert*. is frequent confusion 
between the mind’s presence as a term in the 
relation of knowing and the presentation to the 
mind of the relation known. 

(r) A most important type of relation is that of 
siihsumjition under the .same universal. A tiling 
or quality is not merely it.sidf ; it is a particular 
instance of a general type w'hii;ii also exemjdilies 
it.self in other ways. A universal is no mere 
creation of the mind, even though it cannot be 
handled ; it has no exist ence apart from particulars, 
but it exists in its particulars : a book is not merely 
‘ this,’ it pos.Hcsscs a nature hlentical in some re¬ 
spects w'itli that po.s.sessed hy oi lier olijects, Berke¬ 
ley rejected the theory oi general ideas formed 
by abstraction, liecause lie thought of them as 
general mental images, and ho could not pict ure to 
himself a triangle which vva.s neither equilateral 
nor iso.sceles nor scalene. So far he was right, but 
a universal is not a mental image ; nor is it an 
idea formed by alistraction, for before we can begin 
to abstract we must already have recognized the 
common nature which is tlie universal. It is a 
form or law of being, a general nature which is 
capable of expressing itself in a variety of ways. 
Wo cannot ‘picture’ this kind of being; and, 
though we may have a conception of it, the uni¬ 
versal is not merely our conception ; it is implied 
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in the universal that it is a real typo of existence, 
a unity which holds together its particulars in a 
unique relation. Reality shows itself in delinite, 
recurring forms, which the particular sciences 
make it their business to classify. 

{d) From what has been said under (a) and (c) it 
follows that each particular thing is a unity of 
universals. 

(e) Not only are existences united by .similarity ; 
their diversity also is essential to their systemat iza- 
tion. Diverse material things ‘interact' ujam t>ne 
another in an infinity of ways, whereby change.s 
arise in their constitution ; these changes are not for¬ 
tuitous, but ]>roceed according to a delinite system, 
a.s is inevitable from the fact that each factor has 
a delinite nature of its own, and consequently their 
interactions, which arc determined by tlieir nature.s, 
are also definite. This phenomenon of delinite 
changes is generally known a.s cau.sation ; this im¬ 
plies more than the mere succession of one jdicno- 
menon upon another to w’hich it has sometimes 
been reduced, ft is implied that the earlier pheno¬ 
menon is directly concerned in initiating the exist¬ 
ence of the later ; their relation is not merely 
temj)oral ; th(;re is involved an activity in the 
first phenomenon which deposits the second. The 
cause is thus .strictly the whole collection of condi¬ 
tions necessary to tin; production of a phenomenon ; 
hut it is usual to regard as cause either the last 
a<lded in time or any one of the comlitions which 
hapyiens to he })rominent for any other reason, 
)erniaiu‘ut]y present conditions being neglect<‘d. 
^aws of c.ausation which thus iirovide the connect¬ 
ing link between dissimilar phenomena are them¬ 
selves only a case (»f that unity in dillerence which 
is the nature of the universal ; and they (;on.stitute 
an ord(!r tlirouglnmt which one general ]»rinciple 
prcMiils. Reiiig in its universal nature remains 
i-lie same amid the Ilux of particulars ; everything 
chaTigcs, yet the types remain. 

{f) It is evident that experience is a unity of 
subject and object, hut it has also Ix'cn argued 
that mind is thesonree of all unity, that, in know¬ 
ing, the tjiind unilies the d/ita of .sense ami forms 
them into an ohje<!t, unifies phenomena into uni- 
vensal hiAv, etx;. This coritraai(d/S the v<;ry idea of 
knowlc,dg<g wliich imj)lies the mind’s attitude to 
something already there, and not the juoduction 
of an object. Mind in its cognitive a.speet selects 
its object.s, doubtle.ss, and may take a thing now 
in its unity, now' as an element in a wider unity, 
but only because it already is such a unity or 
element; in its activity of will, liow’cver, mind is 
constantly engaged in organizing its objects for the 
realization of its own purj)oses and tluis does cr«‘a(e 
unities in which a number of material objects are 
united as instruments with mind for the attain¬ 
ment of an end. Reason and emotion unite minds 
in common purposes, which are limited only b^y 
the boundarie.s of mind itself. There i.s, then, an 
over-expanding system of unities, from the unity of 
the mere thing t(} the unity of iJiinds in society, 
and finally to the ultimate unity of nature and 
mind in the whole. 

{g) Can anything be said as to the nature of this 
final and supreme system? Farmenidc.s, Plato, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel are among the names 
that one recalls in this connexion, but with little of 
secure and accepted result. Attempts have been 
made to exhibit tlie whole, the absolute, as a 
complete, perfect, harmonious, and self-consistent 
system, but tliereby considerable violence i.s done 
to the details of reality in order to force them to 
take their place in an idealistie universe. For 
Bradley, e.g., the real is the self-consistent ; but 
all the particulars w'ith their relations are found 
to be self-contradictory and therefore only appear¬ 
ances. Hence the absolute, while containing and 


forming the ground of all ajipearance.s, does not 
reproduce them as they appear to us ; they are 
transmuted, fused, merged into something har¬ 
monious and eon.sistent. Anything which falls 
short of the whole is self-contradictory (this is 
untrue ; to be at the same time whole and part 
would be 8elf-contradi(dt»ry) and therefore unreal 
to that degree in wdiieh it does fall short. As self- 
contradictory it cannot direcdly take its jilace in 
the absolute, yet it is soinetliing and (^ousecjuentl^' 
must be represented in the ab.solute, in wliiclj all 
eontradictions are icfonciled and to tlio )>erfection 
of which all imi>ei lection is contributory. 'Phe 
puzzles of time and space, relation ami causation, 
good ami evil, etc., are solved by the proces.s of 
merging tliese jibemmiena in an absolute Avbich 
knows them not. A sntisfai tory nieta]»hysic can 
liardly be raised on sucli a b:isis. If not lung is 
W'bat it ajipears to be, ami each appearanci^ is only 
a (juite imleseribalile element in an unknowable 
whole, the fact tliat I Ids w hole is perlect and 
harmonious anil contains the auswci to all our 
qm'stions does not alJdrd much consolat ion. h'or, 
as soon as w'e begin to describe the alisointe, the 
contradictions of experience are nothing to the 
irrationalities which emerge. For Bradley at¬ 
tempts to describe tlie wliolt* in language applicable 
to tlie jiarts only, and conseiinently sell-contra¬ 
dictory, wldle the parts, having been transmut(‘d, 
are no longer the same, and the w hole is not the 
whole of these parls. Smdi a procedure ignores 
the ‘systematic’ character of reality. 

Aciicpting, as we must, the reality of the par¬ 
ticular elements, with their incompleteness and 
unsai isfaidorinc.ss, we are })reclmled from any easy 
acquiesitcnce in a comjilete and perfect whole 
already juesent. We must regard the wdiole as 
being itself a developing systtun, in wliicli nature 
and mind are organii*. to eacli otbei-, and ideal.s not 
themsidves lina.1 are not yet linally realized. The 
real must not be identiliod with the ideal ; the 
real is not, but is striving to be, the rational. AVe 
cannot recognize com)>letcnesH apart from value, 
as Plato showed w hen he made the tiood the main- 
sjiring of the system of reality ; and that (inite 
values are also ultimate and rooted in the nature 
of things seems to be a necessary condition of their 
being recognized as values at all. Whether the 
ilevelopment as a whole is teleological or organic, 
Avhetlier all ideals exist iinal and complete in the 
mind of (iod and form the })Ian of devel()i)ment, or 
tliis i.s only the outcome of an internal necessity 
inherent in the finite, are questions which tran¬ 
scend the limits of ontology. 

Litbratcrk.—I n addition to llic works nientionf-d under art. 
Metai’Hysich the followiiifr »na,v he oonsulted : Plato, A’lyn/Wi'c, 
V. and vi., ParttvenidfS, Timcfus; Aristotle, Mflaphiinica\ E. 
B. Holt and others, The lirtili.sin, New York, 11)12; S. S. 
Laurie, Synthetica, London, IDiiCi; H. Lotze, MrlnphynicH, 
En|f. tr., Oxford, 1884; H. A. Prichard, Kant’n Theorif of 
Knowledge, Ao. 1900. J, I'URNKR. 

OPHITISM. — This is a designation, taken 
over from the Patristic writers, for an important 
phase of the (Biostic movement. ’J'he name ’ 0 </)tral 
properly belonged to one i)artieular setT, but it 
was extended to a large group of sects whose 
practices and beliefs api)eared to resemble those of 
the Ofihites. With these otlier sects, however, 
the cult of the serpent, which the name denotes, 
had a quite subordinate place. 

Our knowledge of the original Ophite sect is 
derived mainly from Origen’s work contra Celsuni 
(vi. 24-38) ; and his account is supnlemented by 
Iremiius (adv. Hmr. i, 30), Fqujilianius (lIcBr. 
xxxviii.), and pseudo-Tertullian (ii.). No document 
emanating from the sect itself has been preserved. 
Celsus had attributed to the Christians certain 
beliefs which he had found embodied in a 
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‘ diagram,’ or gTajdiic presentation ; and Origen 
recognizes the diagiani as one current among the 
Oipiayot, wljom he des(!riheH as an insignilicant 
body, with no title U> rank as (yliristians. Witliiu 
this sect, lie tells us, the God of the OT was 
known as ‘ the a(u;iirHed God,’ and the serpent 
wliich bad led men to transgress His command¬ 
ments was an object of reverence. Tbe members 
of tbe sect mad(i use of a seal, bearing the formula, 
‘ I have been anointed with white ointment from 
tbe tree of life,’ ainl mystical observances of 
variou.s kinds played a great part in their worship. 
Their inythus, so far as it can be decLjihered from 
the diagram whhdi Origen sets forth in detail, 
seems U) have been closely similar to that of the 
anonymous ‘ Gnostics ’ of Irernims. liut it may be 
gatbereil that tbe sect laid little stress on doctrine, 
and was a reXtr?), or myHtery-asHo<dation, rather 
than a school. From tin*, notice of pseudo-Ter- 
tullian it woul»l ajtpear tlial, actual worship wars 
ofl'ered to the serjient. Kpipbanius describes tbe 
chief rite as a I'aicbarist, in which a .serpent was 
released from a box and was allowed to entwine 
itself round tlie saered elenumls. 

'riiis sliadowy seirt, bowex'er, was only one of 
many which are classed together under the com¬ 
prehensive name of Ophites. The following are 
usually aH.*-igne«l to the g?'on[): (1) Gainites, (2) 
Iterates, (3) Sethians, (4) ‘Gnostics’ of Iremen.s, 
(5) Naassi'iies, (0) lJarl»elo-(inost.i<i.s, (7) Severians, 
(8) Nicolnit.ans, (1>) Archontics, and (lb) Justinians. 
In all t hese systems «, j)lace is given to the serpent, 
thmigli its idle is never much more than ineidcntal. 
For tin! most j>art, as in Opliitisrn proper, it apjxiars 
as the enlightener, and therefore the benefactor, of 
men ; and by the i’erate.s and Sethians it is identi¬ 
fied with the Logos principh! which at last mani¬ 
fested it.self in Jesus. 'J'he ‘(Tiiostics' of Irenanis 
view it under two eontrary aspects. At first the 
benefactor of man, it shared in the jmnishment 
inllicted on liim by the hostile God, and hema!- 
fovth became his enemy, lint, while tbe st!rpent 
is tlins brought into connexion with the liihlicnl 
story, it is associated in some of the systems with 
a <liilerent order of ideas. It is the symbol, not so 
much of man’s enianei])ation, as of the vitalizing 
principle of nature, or soul of the worhl. Thus 
the Naassenes described the serpent as a moist 
substance pervading ev(!ry where ami informing all 
existence. The Setinans conceived of a wind in 
the form of a ser[»cnt entering into the mingh'd 
worhl of light and darkness and begetting cocs. In 
the system of Justinus the serpent has a similar 
signihcance, which may l»e traced likewise in the 
tignre of Leviathan, tlie circle em^losing the con¬ 
centric sidn^res of the ari^lums, in the Ophite 
system [iroper. In view of tln^ wide-spread preva¬ 
lence of serpent symbolism in ()ri«‘ntaj religion, it 
is po.ssiblc, that this cosmical conception was the 
primary one, and that the liiblical int.eijnetation 
was ado]iteil later, as the result of tJiristian 
intluenee. 

’riie ligure of the serpent, liowever, has only a 
minor place in the Ojihitc .systems, and their 
employment of it e.aimot he singled out as their 
common eharacterist ic. It is imjiossible, indeed, 
to detine the various members of the group in 
terms of any one ilistingiiishing feature. Tliey are 
best rogartied simj>ly as the anonymous Gnostic 
systems, contrasted with those wliich bear the 
names of historical teachers, ‘riio fact that they 
thus stand apart from the classical forms of 
Gnosticism is highly significant, though its signifi¬ 
cance, as we shall presently see, may be interpreted 
in two diU'erent ways. 

While the Ophite sects are marked out by no 
definite peculiarity, they broadly resemble one 
another in so many respects that their inclusion in 


a common group is justified. Like the Gnostic 
schools generally, they rest on the conception of 
a cosmical disaster, whereby a portion of the 
heavenly light has become imprisoned in the lower 
world of darkness. The redemption of this higher 
essence is achieved by a being who descends out of 
the heavenly world, and who accomplishes his 
work partly by a weakening of the hostile powers 
and partly by the communication of a mystical 
gnosis (sec <jNO.STrcr.sM). Lut, apart from the 
doctrines which they share with all forms of 
Gnosticism, the 0]>liite sects present a number of 
features wliich are more specially characteristic. 
(1) The highest being is generally designated by 
the name Authrojios, the First Man. (2) A promi¬ 
nence is given to a female principle (M^rrjp), who is 
conceived as presiding over the work of redemp¬ 
tion. 'riie figure of Sophia, the fallen divinity, 
]»lays an altogether minor part, and was probably 
absent from Oiihite teaching in its original form. 
(3) Tn almost all the systems a triad stands at the 
iieginning of the cosmicral process. Thus the 
Sethians commence with Light, Sj)irit, Darkness; 
the ‘ Gnostics ’ of Iremeus and the Maassenes wuth 
tlie Father and the Son, to whom the Holy Spirit 
is atlded, as a female i>rinciple. (4) The systems 
are mytliological rather than speculative, and the 
occa.sional attempts to construe the myths in a 
nhiiosophical sense are naive and unsuccessful. 
I’he mythology is based mainly on astral corujep- 
tions—c..( 7 ., the archons are jilanetary divinities, of 
whom Saturn (laldahaoth) is the (ihief. d’here is 
little (race of the leoTiology which is so consj>icuous 
in the more elaborate systems, and the various 
}K)wers are con<!eived as originating from each 
other by a process of generation. (5) A cardinal 
importance is attributed in all the sects to magicial 
rites, sacraments, seiaet watch-words, cliarnis, and 
amulets. It is apparent that (die beliefs embodied 
in the myths were little more than a background 
for the mystical observances in whi(!li the true 
gnosis (xm.sislcd. d>) A peculiar feature of the 
sects is LIkmv anti-J iidaistic bias, in which they 
appear to reflect, in exaggerated form, the attitude 
of Alarcion. laldahaot h, the chief of the archons 
who liold man in bondage, i.s identified with the 
(h»d of the or, and oj*p()silion to his decrees is 
held to be iiutiimbent on the true Gnostic. For 
this reason honour is rendered not only to the 
siMpciit, hut also to tlie characters which stand 
comb-mned in Ifiblical liistory—Cain, Hie Sodo- 
mit.(!s, Esau, Korali, Judas. In some of the .sects 
tbe revolt from the OT <!X]nesHes itself in the 
encouragement of licimtioiis jiractices ; but tlie 
general tendency is towards a rigid ascetici.sni. 
Tlie (»od of Hie OT is viewed piimarily as the 
Creator, responsible for the material universe, out 
of which the higher natures seek to he delivered. 
(7) The Ophite systems are impregnated with 
Christian ideas to a far less extent than the classi¬ 
cal Gnostic schools. In some of them (Ophites of 
Celsus and Origen, Nicolaitaiis, Archontics) the 
figure of the liedeemer is entirely absent. Tn 
others (e.ff., Perates) no historical function is 
given to the Kedeemer, who is a being of purely 
mythological or metaphysical nature. Even in 
systems which assume the identity of the Redeemer 
with Jesus the Christian elements seem to be little 
more than an embioidery on a pagan groundwork. 
Of this we have a striking evidence in the Naassene 
document preserved by Hippolvbus, where the 
agan original can be detacneu, without much 
ifficulty, from the Christian commentary with 
which it is interwoven. 

In Ophitism, therefore, we have a group of 
widely diversified systems—built up out of the 
debris of Babylonian, Persian, Syrian, and Egypt¬ 
ian mythologies — which yet possess features of 
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resemblance sufficient to distinguish them from the 
classical types of Gnosticism. How are we to 
account for these points of agreement and differ¬ 
ence ? According to the generally accepted view, 
the Ophite sects represent the primitive Gnosticism, 
which was gradually developed and transformed 
into a religious philosophy by a series of historical 
teachers. Hippolytus, our chief Patristic author¬ 
ity, regards the Naassenes and the kindred sects 
as the fountainhead of Gnosticism; and this 
judgment has been endorsed and worked out as 
a scientific hypothesis by a number of modern 
scholars (cf. Bousset, Reitzenstein). A different 
view has lately been a<lvanced, in the light of a 
searching examination of the sources, by de Faye 
(Gnostiques et gnosticisme). He holds that the 
Ophite sects arose comparatively late, and were 
ultimately based on the anti-Biblical teaching of 
Marcion. Their variety he attributes to a process 
of mutual inliltration, at a period when the great 
Gnostic schools had begun to break up and to fall 
into new and often inc<dierent combinations. Tt is 
the merit of this theory that it recognizes the 
many acc.retions which have found their way into 
the systems, in the form in which we now po.s8ess 
them. They cannot, in any case, he accepted 
as anything hut comj)osite creations, borrowing 
largely from one another and from rival types of 
Gnosticism. But oii several grounds preference 
must be given to the older view, (a) The Ophites 
are already known to Celsus, who wrote about A.I). 
170, and it is improbable that at so early a date t he 
great schools should have disintegrated. (/>) The 
iufluen (!0 of Marcion, if it is indeed accountable for 
the anti-Bihlical tendency, is at host superlicial. 
In the role assigned to Taldahaotli, tlie oppressor of 
mankind, we have primarily to ilo with ideas 
ilcrived from astral religion ; and the identification 
with the God of the O'l' is of the nature of an 
after-thought, (c) It is impossible to ignore the 
strong affinities between the Ophite doctrines and 
those of the pagan sects which are known to us 
through the Hermetic literature. These sects 
were probably pre-Christian, and were certainly 
anterior to tlie emergence of historical Gnosticism. 
{d) In spite of occasional details which suggest the 
influence of the great Gnostic schools, we have 
8car(!ely a trace in Ophitism of their more charac¬ 
teristic developments—c.^,, the monology, the fall 
of Sophia. If tlie Ophite myths had arisen from a 
re combination of the larger .systems, these features 
would almost certainly have found a prominent 
place. 

On these grounds it may be concluded that 
Ophitism, although at a later time it may have 
been modified by the influence of other Gnostic 
schools, represent.s in the main a primitive phase of 
the Gnostic movement. It had its true antecedents 
in those theosophical sects which had grown up in 
Egypt and the East during the age of syncretism, 
and it marks the lieginning of the alliance of those 
alien sects with Christianity. In this consists the 
historical importance of Ojihitisrn. It reflects the 
Gnostic movement in its earlier stages, and helps 
us to determine the sources and intrinsic character 
of its beliefs. From the evidence which it thus 
affords we may reasonably infer that Gnosticism, 
although it assumed the form of a Christian 
herasy, was in substance non-Christian, and that 
its speculations were for the most part a mere 
colouring for mythological ideas. 

Dependent as we are on ecclesiastical writers 
who composed their notices with little understand¬ 
ing, from insufficient and perhaps garbled data, we 
have no means of ascertaining the history of 
Ophitism. The investigations of de Eaye seem to 
make it clear that the original systems were 
gradually modified by contact with one another. 


with orthodox Christianity, and with the great 
Gnostic schools. At the same time, they seem t(» 
have maintained themselves, though witli diminish¬ 
ing numbers and ever-Iesseniug iinportam^e. By 
the middle of the 3 rd cent, they had ce!i»sed to con¬ 
stitute a danger to the Church, and it had become 
difficult to discover their precise beliefs. That 
they continued to exist, and to exercise a certain 
influence even on the latest phases of Gnostic 
thouglit, may he gathered from the many coinci- 
denees between their mythology and that of the 
Pistis Sophia [q.v.) and other Coptic writings. 

Litbraturb.—T he subject ia treated, u>ore or Icsa fully. In 
almost all the works eiuuueratcd under Gnosticism. Th« 
following are of s]>ecial valnn for the study of Ophitism; A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘ Dcr Onosticismus iind die I’hilosophuinena,’ in 
ZH"/' V. [1802] 400ff. ; R. A. Lipsius, ‘liber die ophitia* hen 
Systeme,’i/;. vi. |1803) 410ff. ; A. H6nig, Dir Ophiten, lierlin, 
1889; R. Liechtenhan, art. ‘ Ophiten,’in DR& ; W. Bousset, 
liauptprolUernf der G'no«u,’,(;iittingen, 1007 ; R. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandret, Leipzig, 1904 ; E. de Faye, Oiwstimies «t gnotti 
cisnie, Paris, 1918. F. SCOTT. 

OPTIMISM.—See Te-ssimism. 

ORACLES.—See Divination. 

ORAONS. — I. Introduction. — The Oraons 
(Oraofi, Orao) are a cultivating tribe numbering at 
the present time 751,983, of wliom the greater part 
inhabit the Ranchi and ralamau districts included 
in the province of Bengal, and some of the tribu¬ 
tary State.s of Orissa, with a small number of 
emigrants in the Assam districts of Jalpaiguri and 
the Darjiling Tarai, where they have gone to work 
in the tea-gardens. Tliey call theinHelves Khnriik 
or Kurukh, a Dravidian term of uneertain origin, 
connected by .some with the word horo, ‘man,’ or 
with kurnk, ‘a crier,’ or one capable of Hj)eaking, 
in contradistinction to the other raises, whose 
langutige is not intelligible to them (for other 
explanatiotbs see Sarat Ghandra Roy, The- Oruims 
of Chotd Nagpur, p. 3 ff.). 'I'his word horo is ])roh- 
ably the origin of t he name OrAon, whicli in other 
forms apj>ears in the titles of kindred tribes, like 
the Kol, Korwa, and Korku. The eastern branches 
of the Kol tribe, according to Driver {JASJl, 1891, 
pt. i. p. 25), use tlie initial h, while those farther 
west prefer k. If the names Oraon and Klinrfik 
be dcrivetl from the same root, t he tribal names, 
like that of the allied Male tribe, simply mean 
‘men’; and some have sujiposc.d that Graon was 
a title conferred upon them by the Aryan invaders, 
possibly that of one of the septs with whom the 
newcomers lirst came in contact. Dalton {Descrip¬ 
tive Ethnology, p. 245) thinks that it may have 
been a nickname conferred upon them in reference 
to their roving propensities. 

2 . Racial characteristics, — The Oraons are 
Dravidians of the full blood. 

‘The colourof nioHt Onions is the darkest hrown, approaching 
to black ; the hair being jet black, coarse, and rather inclined 
to bo frizzy. Projecting Jaws and toetti, tivick lips, low narrow 
foreheads, broad Hat noHcs, are the fe.'itures which strike a care¬ 
ful observer as characteristic of the tribe. The eyes are often 
bright and full, and no obliquity is observable in the opening of 
the eyelids. No signs of Mongolian allinities can l)e detected in 
the relative positions of the nasal and malar bones, and the 
average noso-malar index for a hundred Onions, measured on 
the system recommended by Mr. Oldlleld Thoma.4, comes to 
[the average cephalic index is 76-41 (Risley, Tribe.H and 
Contes of Bengal, ii. 139; of. his Tribes and ('antes in Bengal: 
Anthropometric Data, Calcutta, 1891, i. 402ff.; Koy, pp. l/ff., 
80 ff.). 

Taking him all round, the Oraon is a heavier and 
stronger man than the Munda or Santfil. 

3 . Traditions of orig^in.—The remarkable fact 
about the Oraons is that, as will be .seen below (§ 4 ), 
they speak a language quite di.stinct from that of 
the Mfinds tribes which surround them. This has 
been taken to suggest that their settlement in 
their pre.sent home is of comparatively recent date. 
According to Dalton (p. 245), whose view was 
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accepted by Caldwell (Dravidian Grammar^^ p. 
40), their traditions conncjct them with the Konkan, 
the lowland stiij) aloiiL^ the weHtern portion of the 
Bombay Prcsideiicy, lyin;^" between the ran^^e of 
the W. Chats an<l tlie K<^a. Thenee they are said 
to have wandered eastward along the central range 
of hills forming tl)e backbone of the peninsula, and 
finally to liave reatthed that portion of the range 
which overlooks the Cangetic valley in the j>roviiice 
of Bengal, known as I he Kaiinur hills, ilere for 
a time tiiey settled in the plateau of Kohtas in the 
Shahabad district. When they were expelled from 
this r(duge by the Muhammadans, the tribe is 
believ(*d to have sj>lit into two divisions—one, 
under the leadership of their chief, following the 
course of the Canges and finally settling on the 
Kajmahal Ijill.s, the other, led by his younger 
brothel, going up tlie valley of the Son into 
Palamau, turning eastward along the river Koel, 
and taking jjossession of the north-west portion of 
the jilateau of Chota Nagpur. I’he Male or Maler 
tribe and the Paliarias, who still occupy the 
Kajmahal hills, are closely conn<!cted with the 
Oraons and speak an allied language. 

‘ Souie Hay tliat they t3X)>dl< <i the MundaH from this portion 
of the rountry, and forced them to retire to their preHont 
settlemeiitH In (iie Mont h of l.ohardiiK’a ; Init I.Imh Ht atement is not 
borne out hy local tradition, nor can it he reconciled with the 
fact that, tlie few Mundas found in the Or.ion pfinjandu on the 
yilatean are aclinowled^icd and looked iij* to as the descendants 
of the founders of the villages in which they live ’ (itisley, ii. 
ia9 : Roy, p. 17fT.). 

The Orjums, agtiin, are identical with the I)lian- 
gars, whose name inijditts tlnit, like the I’aharias, 
they art! highlander,s. 

4 . Language.—The traditions of the trihe tire 
irt some dtigiet* conliiined hy their langutigt!. 
'I’lui old theory that the non-Arytiti trihtts of this 
part of India ean bo dividetl into a Dravidian 
and a Kolarian braneli luis broken down before 
the evidence of ttnlhropomclry. The distinction 
betw'een the so-ttfillcd Kohinan and Dravidian 
branches is purely linguistic, Jind does not corre- 
sjioiid to any <lili'cien(!(:s of physical type. Sarat 
K’handra Koy, howe\’i!r, disput-es this as.sertion, and 
remarks tliat ‘any one who has lived long enough 
amongst t hem and observed thtun with some atten¬ 
tion can in most cases distinguish a genuine Oraon 
from >i genuine Munda’ (p. 8‘2). The Dravidian 
Inanch, which includes the Oraons, speaks a 
Dravidian language, while that of the Kolarians is 
now {lesignated Mundari. Ruiukh, the Oraon 
tongue, is de(!idedly a Dravidian language, and is 
still s])oken hy over 500,(100 jieople, thongli more 
than 100,000 Oraons have substituted Hindi or 
Mundari for tlieir motlier-tongue. 

'rim Oraons, tlien, are closely allied to their 
neighbours the Male Paharias and Dhangars, and 
H(!em to liHve emigrated to this part of the country 
later than the Mundari tribes wdiicli surround 
them. The most primitive brancli of the tribe is 
that/ known as the Berg 6 or Bergiv Oraons, who 
occujiy tlie State of (iangpur, tlie Tong undulating 
tabhi-iand, which gradually slopes down to the 
north from the biglmr plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
The^y are a savage, tiercij-looking people, probably 
a mixed race who liave lived for centuries isolated 
from their brethren, and now speak a dialect 
distinct from theirs. 

5 . Religion : general characteristics.— 

‘The religion of the Onions Ih of a composite order. They 
have, no doutit, retained some portion of the belief that they 
brought with thi'in to Chota Nagpur; but, coalescing with the 
Mundas and joining in their festivals and acts of public worship, 
they have to a certain extent adopted their ideas on religion and 
blended them with their own’ (Dalton, p, 250). 

They dill'er from the Mundas in always 
ing some visible object of worship—a stone, a 
wooden post, or a lump of earth. Their religion in 
its general outline is a form of animism, closely 


allied with that practised by their Dravidian 
brethren (see Dravidian.s [North India]). 

6. The worship of Dharmesh, or Dharme.— 
The head of their pantheon is a sjiirit known as 
Dharmi, DharmS, or Dharmesh. One of the writers 
of this article, Hahn, is disposed to regard this 
name as philologically distinct from the Skr. -Hindi 
dharmi^ ‘virtuous,’ ‘godly,’ and to translate it 
‘ creator.’ But there seems to be no .sound evi¬ 
dence in support of this view, and it ajifiears safer 
to regard the name as borrowed from the Hindus 
of the Plains. 'J’he name as used hy the Oraons is 
feminine ; but Dharme is more generally regarded 
as a male, the husband of Dharti Mata, or Mother 
Earth. Tlie worship of a deity with a similar 
name, Dharmanija, is common in Bengal. There 
he is by some identified with Yania, the Hindu 
god of death-land, by others with the sun. Others, 
again, who have been more fully Hinduized, jegard 
him as a snake-god, and some as a form of Siva or 
Visnu. He i.s a god of the lower castes, worshipped, 
not through Brahman.s, but by a member of one of 
the caKte.s who adore him (Oait, Coisua Report 
Bonrjal, 1901, i. 201). He has, again, been identi¬ 
fied with Buddha in that debased form of Buddhism 
wliich still survive.s among the Sarhk tribe in 
Orissa (/6. i. 204). As the Oraons regard Dharme 
as manife.st in the sun, the identity of these two 
forms of belief may be regarded as e.stablished. 
Dharme, in fact, seems to represent one member, 
the male, in the androgynous cultus of a pair of 
deities, of whom the female is repre.sented by 
Mother Earth. 

Dliarriie is regarded r.s tli<! source of light and 
life. If sacrifice is made to him, wliic.h is usually 
done in the harvest siiason or in pci foiinance of a 
vow, it must, under the usual jirincijile of imitative 
magic, consist of fowls or goats wliite in colour, 
'riie existence of the world, the gift of children, 
the growth of the fruits of the earth, are all 
believed to be due Ui him. 'I'he Oraon turns his 
thoughts to iiim in times of sickness or otlier 
(!al.imity, when s/icrili<!es to the mil .sjiirits have 
proved to he of no avail. At such times tlie usual 
prayer ollerctl to him runs: Ann JAinrntc akkun 
7! Ini in ra'addi, ‘ O (rod ! now all rests with thee.’ 
Saerilices are vowed to him in order to obtain 
children and for the cure of diseiises of the repro¬ 
ductive organs. 

In tins letemis of the tribe he la deacribed aa slaying the 
inori.HtrouH fVragon into who.se month the human race entered, 
believing it to be a cleft in the rocks. The body of tliis creature 
was destroyed by a rain of tire, by the heat of whicfi the 
tianuiiian {Seimwpithecnn rnti-llus) got the black marks on 
his face which he bears to this day, and the mahogany tree 
(Ditmpi/ros melanozyloii) its black wood. Only one boy and one 
girl escaped destruction by hiding themselve-s in a crab shell, 
where the hounds of Dharme, wtiich were of all the colours of 
the rainbow, as befitted those of the sun-god, discovered them. 
To this pair Dharme presented a pumyikin whicii contained the 
seeds of all varieties of corn, vegetables, and fruit. Thus the 
world was peopled. 

Anottier legend of Dharmfi is eetiological, explaining the 
peculiaritieH of certain birds. Some Asuras, a Rengal tribe 
which still practises the art of iron-smelting, were at work and 
the smoke of their furnace incommoded the god. He flrwt sent 
the wagtail to remonstrate with tliem ; but they twisted its 
tail HO that il has gone on wagging ever since. Next he sent 
the crane ; but they caught it by the head and dragged it, so 
that its neck became as long as it is now. Then he sent the 
robin redbreast; him they caught with a pair of red-hot pincers, 
and hence he conaes to have a scarlet breast. Finally, ne sent 
his son ill the form of a leprous youth. He entered the furnace, 
pulled out some ingots of gold into which the iron had become 
converted, and came out cured of his disease. He had then no 
difficulty in tempting the Asnra men to enter the furnace them- 
selves, while their women worked the bellows to make the fire 
blaze more fiercely. But they all perished, and their wives 
craved the mercy of Dharnifi, who banished them to the forests, 
where their spirits are propitiated with animal sacrifice and 
rice, and with oblations of spirituous liquor. 

The most important rite in the worship of 
Dharme consists in his emblematical marriage to 
Mother Earth, which is celebrated at the annual 
Khaddx festival, khadd meaning ‘ offspring ’ or the 
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sprouting of plant life. This is one of the common 
rites of imitative or symbolical magic by Avhich 
the fertility of tiie soil and the growth of the crops 
are promoted. Here Dharme is clearly syml)olize<l 
by the sun, because at sowing time tin* sower faces 
the sun and throws the tirst handlul of seed 
towards it in order to secure the blessing of 
Dharme. ili.s union with tlie Earth Mother is 
celebrated in the spring, when the .sCd {Shorea 
rohusta), one of t he sacred trees of the tribe, puts 
forth its blossoms. 

Dhaniic is reprnsentcd for the occasion hy the tribal priest, 
and his consort by Kalo Pakko, the B])irit which occupies the 
sacred throve attacdied to every Oraoii villat>c. llit.lier the 
priest, accompanied hy his wife and other villa>rer.H, repairs, 
and, after sacrilicing a fowl and offering rice and flowers, 
danbs tfie roots of an old sa/-tree with vemiilioii and oil, aiui, 
tying a cord round the trunk of the tree, weds Motfier Karth to 
himself as representing Dharme. He tlien danbs his own fore¬ 
head, arms, breast, and ears with vermilion, as is done to this 
day in the Hindu marriage service—a survival of the original 
blood-covenant. Then he sacrillces a second fowl, and utters 
this prayer : ‘ O Kalo Pakko, may there he abundance of rain 
and fruitfulness in onr houses and fields ! ’ Mext several fowls 
arc sacrilleed to evil spirits in general, and all the people eat 
anil carouse as at an ordinary marri.ige feast. Towards even- 
ifig the jirieat is carried on a strong man’s back to liis house, 
where hi.s wife meets him and washes fns feet. Next morning 
he goes round the village, and at every door the women meet 
him, wash his feet, and present him with an offering of rice and 
money, of which Ik? returns part, and it is kent for good luck. 
His assistant throws water on e\ery roof, and some of this is 
taken inside with the object of liringing prosperity. After this 
all eat and make merry, dance, and sing obscene songs, and in¬ 
dulge in orgies during which all self-respect and decency are 
forgotten. 

'riiis is the feast of fertility, arid the season for 
marriages in the tribe. After it closes evil spirits 
are fit. rest., and a time of (luiet and enjoyment 
is uslKued in wliieli hxsts until the rairiy stuison 
sets in during June and July. 

In liis fiecount of this feast uniler the name of 
Snrhrd Diilton tidds an incident which explfiins 
the signiticfince of one part of the ceremonj'. When 
the priest visits efieli liouse, lie <lfuie<*.y with tlni 
women and plaiais some of the .¥o/-llowers in tlnsir 
hair and over the dnor. 

‘The moment that this is accomplished, they throw the con¬ 
tents of their water-vessels over his venerable person, heartily 
dousing the man whom a moment before they were treating 
with sneh profound respect. Put to prevent his Catehing colil 
they })1.V him with as much of the huiue-hrew as he can (Iririk, 
conHf<|uentl\ his revererico is generally gloriously drunk before 
he completes his round ’ (p. ‘i(ll). 

It is tdcfir that we have in this one of the rites of 
Bymbolic.al or imitative magic, in which jumring 
water over a sacred or tabued jiersonageis regarded 
as a cliarm which will produce abuinlant rain 
pt. i., I'fic Mixgic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 11'.; 
Crooke, PR i. 7311'-). 

7 . The worship of malevolent spirits.—While 
Dharme is a heuevoleiit deity, the cluef interest, of 
the Oraon centres in the malignant sjiirits by whi( h 
he deems himself to be surrounded. The.se demand 
regular ^leihulical propitiation to prevent them 
from doing mischief. They are known in the 
Kurukh language as ndd, which is practicfilly 
equivalent to the hhut of the Hindus. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief sjjirits of this class. 

(a) Darha, whose abode is generally in an ancient 
grove of sdi-trees or of the htl {Aeqle viarmelos), 
where he is represented by a ploughshare or a piece 
of bamboo fixed in the earth in a slanting position 
near the root of a jrctLtroe. Darha is regarded as 
the tutelary deity of the village. He is evidently 
one of those vague imper.sonations whoso titles and 
functions are not clearly defined and merge in i 
those of other deities. Dalton (pp. 129, 220) identi¬ 
fies him with Dharti, or earth, and with the Duar 
Pah&r of the Cheros, Kharwars, and Birhors. Ac¬ 
cording to the same writer (p. 258), Darha is the 
only spirit propitiated by the Orfions in some parts 
of the country. ^ 

* It lowte are offered to him, they must be of divert colours, 
but ODceln three years he should have a sheep from his votaries ; 


and once in the same period a buffalo,' the flesh of which is 
shared with the tribal priest. 

But it i.s believed that at some of his more im- 
lovLaiit shrines, in spite of the pressure of British 
aw, iiuinan sacrifices are still sometimes ollered. 
It is said that this rite should be jierformed once in 
a generation, and that in default of it great mis¬ 
fortunes will fall upon the tribe. The arrange¬ 
ments are made at a secret council of elder.s, 
and certain persons are said to he seU*cted to 
eateli a victim, generally a boy or girl, who is 
called ondkft, ‘sci/.tal.’ ‘eaten.’ Dalton ftirther 
remarks (p. 258) that those members of the tribe 
who are known as hhdgat (Nkr. Idnikfi, ‘laitli,’ 

‘ deviition’), t.e. those who, have adopti'd the 
worshi]) of the Hindu deity .Siva, have traditions 
of human .sacrifice. 

‘I have lieeii iiifonned,’ he nay.-i, ‘ hy a CliriNtiaii convert, 
who formerly belonged l,o the llhagiit. frnternit>, that, in Nome 
villagi-s near liOharilagga, they UHiially make an image ot a man 
in wooil, put elnlheH and ornainent.N on il, ami iireseiit it at the 
altar of a Mahadeo. The piTHon who otlieiaiet. aw )>nest. on the 
Occ/iHiori NavH: “O Mahadeo 1 we B.veriliee ihi-. imm to you 
according to ancient ciiBtoin ! (Jive ub ram in due BcaBoii, and 
a plentiful liarvest! ” Then, with one stroke of the axe, the 
heail of the iiiiage is cut off, and the iuniy iis removed and 
buried. The (JoikIh make a Himilar olTering lo tlieir Hiirader), 
and it was not always in etilgy that the Imimvn Haeriliee is 
made. There are gruuiuls for eoncludmg that the praidice 
wiiH observed liy all the peoples of Dravidian origin.’ 

This is cletirly akin to the well-known rites of 

I irojiitiatory human sacrilico among tlte Khomls, or 
vaiullis (f/.r.). 

(/y) The Desliwah ndd, the ‘evil spirit of the 
land,’ is a female. She is at taclmd to every village, 
and is rttpre.sented, like other Onion deities, by a 
wooden peg. Evt^ry third anti tenth year sjicri- 
liees must be madtt to litu' of ImdaloeH Jind fowls. 
If this rite be neglected, she will eiiuse mi.schief 
and bring tlise.ase tin men ami ciiMle. fSbe lives in 
llie .¥e/-ny?, or sticrt'd grove, tittjiched (oeatdi village. 

(r) 'I'lie Kbuntii, or ‘peg,’ is tlie sjiecial ndd of 
tilt' llirt'e chins foumi iti evt'iy village. It is rejire- 
sented by a simill wooden jieg lixed in the ground. 
Every ibiitl year, w hen the i ice seedling.s are being 
tninsplanteti, a goat is siicrilict'd to tlie Khunta 
udd, and yetirly a fowl is ollert'd to him at the 
same setistin. Every village has its own Khfmta 
na(/, of w hich the residents alont; know t he secret 
name. 'Flus vdd is of irritable temper, and, if 
his name is not kept .s<iei(‘t, he is oll'endetl. In 
fact, no other ndd more resen Is neghtit. 

{d) K.ilo I’akkti, Jhakr.t Biirhi, or Sarna Burlii 
is the ‘tdd woman’ of the .s<irnd. »She has 
alretidj been menlionetl in connexion xvith tlie 
cult oi Dharme (ij 6). Slie is represented among 
the Manilas hy .laliii Era and Desauli (Dalton, 

1 . 2(il). Every ye.-ir, at llie KJmddi festival, a 
d.'ick fowl is sfici iliced lo her will) some rice and 
rice-beer, iind an earthen pot of wjiter is placed at 
the stem of a .vt// tree for lier refreshment. If, 
iluiing tlie night, tlu're ha.s been a considerable 
evaporation of wuiter from the far, it portends, ac- 
fording to the usual .system of symbolical magic, 
a fadure of rain during the coming year. Again, 
if the fowls destined for .sacritice pick up some of 
tlie grains of rice ollered to Kalo I’akko, it is an 
omen that slie accepts the oli'ering and will give 
them abundant rain and a good harvest. I'his 
forniH an intere.sting parallel to the trijmditnn of 
the Homans (Cicero, dc Div. ii. 71 ; E, (Iranger, 
Worshi}) of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 189 f.). 

Some authorities connect the worshij) of Kalo 
Pakko with that of the spirits of the Asuras who 
were slain because they ofi'ended Dharme (§ 6), or 
suggest that the worship was intended to propiti¬ 
ate the ghosts of a people, the autochthones of the 
country, dispersed and slain by the later Dravidian 
and Mun(ia settlers. On the other hand, the close 
connexion of K&lo Pakko with the sarnd, or sacred 
grove, seems to make it clear that she is the im- 
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jMirHonation of the tree-H])irit, many representatives 
of which are found in N. India. 'I'hey are, like 
Kalo Pakko, clostdy connected with tlie rainfall 
and tlie fertilit y of crops and cattle pt. i., 

The. Ma.ffic Art, ii. 47 11.). flenee, arnon|^ the 
OraoiiH, she is iift-«;n identified with Mother Karth, 
an<i her ni.Miia^m aiul union with Dharm 6 are 
Holemni/ed. 

8 . Evil spirits which need only occasional pro¬ 
pitiation. Among this class the following are the 
most iiMport.'int. 

(o) linni-mla is the hill 7idd, or sj)irit. When he 
leaves (he mountain, his usual abode, and takes up 
liis resi<leMce with men, he l»rirjgH misfortune and 
])o\ erty with him, lie* demands ])ropit ial.ion by an 
oc(;asional saciilice. Il<i can be j)rev<;nted from 
entfiring a liousi* hy tlie inmates eating sour or 
unsavoury food ; this disgusts him and 1)0 lojive 
the place. According to Dalton (p. he is pro- 

•itijited with a saciifice of biilloc.ks or bull’aloes 
ieeaus(‘ he is an evil sj)ii it, ‘ who, when malignantly 
inclined, frustrates (lod’s designs of semling rain 
in du (5 season to fertilise th(^ eartli.’ In I'alamau, 
acicording to (lait. (i. 197), liaranda is believed t( 
be a female formerly resident in Nagpur, while 
in Itanchi he is thouglit to be, as ahauidy do¬ 
se,ril.»ed, a niahivolent male living in the bills, and 
always endeavouring to enter a house in order 
to bring misfortune u])on the inmates. In 
Falamau he i.s propitiated oix'e in three years at 
the. harvest-home, liach faniily has a service of its 
own, whiidi is conduid ed by the buifj/f y or aborigitial 
jiriest,. A slu'-goat is saci ificed jitt er Ixdng indmred 
to eat rice fi'om the hfuids of (,he )>riest., t,lu* i<lea 
being that it is a willing viertim, ami thsit (.he 
responsibility for its death will not fell ujMm the 
jicrson who arranges the saerifiiM*. 'I'lu* victim is 
cooked and consumed t hen find ( here by all present, 
th(^ priest rt!c«dving a douhh* share. 

(b) 'I'he Addi or hapa vdd is the sjurit of the 
household and of the landed propmty which it 
own.s. '^I’he oldest among the owners keeps its 
representative in tlie sha|»e of a wooden pisg sus¬ 
pended in a tiny basket from the roof of his house. 
Whenever di.sease occurs to any member of the 
family, a fowl or gojit is .sacriliced to the mid. 
Some of the blood is s[»rink]ed on the peg, ami a 
feat.her of the fowl or a hone of tlie goat, with a 
few grains of riiie and small coins, is placed in the 
basket Avhieli contains it. 

{<■) (Miaridi, the mooii-godde.ss, is identical with 
Chando Dniol of the Mundiis, and with (diando 
Ilongaof theSantal.s (Dalton, pj». 180,214). Among 
the Onions she is the goddess of hunting, and to 
her saeritiees of fow Is and goats are offered to en¬ 
sure Hinrces.s at tin* tribal hunting jiarties which 
take place yearly Jihout the time of the full moon 
in Mandi (see Koy, pp. 220 tf., 224 If., 230 ff.). 

{d) 'I'he ('h)trel is the ghost of a woman who has 
die<l in ehildhirtli or in a state of impurity. When 
sneli a woman is luiried, her angry gho.st is ajipeased 
by the saerilice of a black fowl j)ciformed on her 
grave, on whieli grains of rice are scattered to 
appea.se the spirit. As usual (see IlKNQAL, § 26 ), 
she ji])pears as a woman with her feet turned back¬ 
wards. She is constiintly endeavouring to enter 
hou.ses whore a baliy has been horn, appearing as 
a black cat which tears the mother and infant. 
She also entices away youths and girls at night. 
When such dangers are feared, special sacrifice.s 
are offered at her grave, and the father of the child 
remains awuike to repel her attacks. 

{e) The mud, ‘ the dead one.s,’ are, like the bhut 
of the Plains, the ghosts of people who have died 
a violent death. The most common variety is the 
haghant, the ghost of a man who has been killed 
by a tiger. In the place where such a tragedy has 
occurred a cairn is erected, to which every passer-by 


adds a stone. Occasionally a fowl or goat is sacri¬ 
ficed there, or on the spot where a murder has been 
committed, or where a person has been executed, 
in order to apjiease the restless malevolent spirit. 

9. Minor spirits and apparitions. —Among these 
are Barando, the spirit which causes whirlwinds, 
a disgusted restless ndd, which goes whirling 
about in search of a fresh resting-place. The 
t>raon scares him by shouting llddl\, ‘ Be off! ’ 
The ekh, or nightmare, i.s al.so a restless spirit of 
the departed, s<-eking for repose by entering the 
body of a sleeping jterson. 'J'he hai is another 
ghost which causes delirium, epilepsy, tainting 
lit.s, and lunacy. Charms and spells mm-t he used 
to scare it. Aerolites and meteors are also departed 
spirits wandering Jibout in search of a resting-})lace. 
In fact, the Oraon is surrounded by a world of 
sjiirits, some of which appear in dreams, some 
wliile lie is awsike, in the shape of giants or huge 
pillars without Inuids and arms. 

10. Tree-worship. — The Oraon eoneeives trees 
to he the abode of spirits. Near every vilhige a 
small fragment of the primeval forest, known as 
the.s'orad, or jCtJier, is jireserved as a refugi; for the 
tree-s[)irits whieh have been disturbed and disestab¬ 
lished when the jungle was eut down. The tnics 
of t his grove are guardeil by a most effective tabu, 
and no one dares to cut them down or even to collect 
the falhui branches (Hoy, ]ip. 108, 172). In this 
grove t he sal is regarded as the most sacred tree, and 
it is the abode of Kalo Dakko or Sarna Burin, the 
‘ old woman ’ of 1 he grove. Its flowers, as we liave 
seen ((5 6 ), are ns<‘<l in the rit.e of rain-making, and 
from its iuanehes is nuide the bower under wbiidi 
the marriaj^e (tcremonies are performed. Tlie 
karat)! two {Aattrltui jtarri/olirf) is anol luir saci'ed 
triHi, worsiiij»)»ed as a benevident godling. The 
kannn festi\al is held at. l.lie heginning of harvirsL, 
Jibout till* end of .\ugn-'t. 

After i>uriCieitr t.lu'nisolvcs l)y tlie yoolliH and tfirls 

of tlie trilu* yo siniimi' and daiicin-.,- (o tlie lorcMt, to fetrti a 
lirancli of Uie tree. This is l)i'ou;;lit in r.rmiii]>li to ttie villa^^e 
dancing-pim'tf (irkJuu). .Some ol the lad,-, hndin^'- dnuuH and 
clatittiiiff (\vinhnlH, seem to heeome po.s'iessi'fl hy the tree-spirit 
and tlirovv themselves on ttieffrouiid, shnekinirarid moving t heir 
heads and limbs in a state of frenzy. The hrarich, whieh i.s stuck 
into the frrourid in tlie centre of the arena, is decorati’d with 
flowers amt liithts. Tliere it is wat.died by persons told off for 
the purpose, wliile the restof the villagers hold hiffh revel. When 
the feast is ended, one of the elders is seated on a stool close to 
the tree. An umbrella is held over him, and the people take 
their places round liim. He recites the tribal leyends, in 
for which . collection is maclo for him amorist the audience. 
Dancing, drinking, and merriment go on all night. Next 
morning the tree is taken, with singing, dancing, and beating 
of drums, to the nearest river or stream, into which it is plunged. 
While the tree is fixed in the arena, the people worship it by 
bowing before it, and the priest sacrifices a victim. 

'I’he festival is believed to bring good luck and 
prosperous harvests, and it is regarded as a sort of 
thanksgiving at the lirst gathering of tlu; crops. 
The flinging of the brjinch into wjiter at the con¬ 
clusion of the rite seenis to indicate that its })rimiiry 
object is to aiit as a rain-charm.^ 

11. Toternism.—The Onion tribe is divided into 
a number of sejits of which a catalogue is given by 
Kisley (TO ii. 113 f.). As in the cjj-sc of many of 
the allied l>rjividi,an tribes, these sejits are named 
after various animals, plants, or materijil objects, 
such as the tiger, the wild dog, the squirrel, the 
cobra, the eel, the fiar-tree {h%cus Indica), the 
pusrd, or fruit of the kusirm-tree {Sehleichera tri- 
juga), and so on, each of which the members of the 
tribe are prohibited from cutting, eating, burning 
carrying, using, and so forth {ib. i. Introd. p. xliii). 
But totemi.sm, as it appears among the Oraons, is 
recognized at present merely as a mode of defining 
the exogamous groups, and, if in ancient times it 
exercised influence over their religious beliefs, it 
has now been so completely overlaid by other 

1 For other aocounts of the ifearam-tree ritee among the Or&one, 
Mupd&s, and allied tribes see Dalton, pp. 198, 269 ; Galt, i. 191; 
PiilL 94 fl. 
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eupersfcitiony and usapew that it is no lonj^or possible 
to ieeo^ni/,e it. TIu* question ol toteinisni is fully 
discussed by Jloy, p. eii 4 (V. 

12 . Ancestor-worship and the condition of the 
dead.— I)allon (p. 2.'i7) wa.s ot opinion tlnit the 
Oinons ‘ liavt' no beliei wljatever in a liit ure state.’ 
lint this Hssc'ition is o])])osed to the r<‘suits of liis 
own investigations into tlieir death customs and to 
otlier facts which have been brou;j;bt ti> li.ulit by 
sul)se<nient researcli. Tbe laaly is ear<‘tnU\ oiled 
and shrouded to j>!;i.c}ite tin* sjiirit ; ollciin^s of 
rice and (!oj»)K!r coins, the latter probably nitended 
as a viaticum to help the spirit, on its wav to the 
otlier world, are {ilaceil in the month t)f tlie dead, 
or thrown ujion the funer.al {(yrc and ^navi*, both 
moilcs of disposal of the tbsid hcine: recognized 
amono tlunn. Attiw ciemation the Iraunients of 
the hones are caietully feathered. ])iac(*d in a, m-w 
ea i t In'll jar, and bioii^lit ceremoniou.sly to tlic 
vtlj:,};«', the mourners seal I Clin;.: paichcil iicc a!on^ 
tin* road, proliably not, as 1 )aIton snpposi'd (p. ‘Jbl), 
to mark tlic route, luil ratln'r to jiacity tin' an -rv 
xa^r.'int .s]iirit.s which mi-ht trouble the "host. <it 
tin' man wliose obse<iuies are heino peiiotun-d. 
The einetJiry urn is suspended t<i a post in Ironl, 
of the residence of the di'ad in order tliat the ;^bost. 
when so disposed, may ha\'e easy aci'ess to rln'iii. 
In t.he followin.i: 1 )cccmb('r or .ia.nuary the solomn 
rite is performed of reniovin;,' the honi's of all t hose 
wlio have died during t)ic last yi'ar to the tribal 
cemetery, which trom I lie first establisimient <»t the 
community' lias bei'ii tippropiial(‘d to this pnr|»o.s('. 
(dilions are extremely tenacious in this mat ter. 

‘And even when one of Uicin dies f;»r from his lioine. Ids 


'I’luis they reco;^uiize a conscious life of the departed, 
d'hc de.ad are eoriccived as forming a community, 
and by the rennual of his bones to tlnx tribal 
cemetery the dead man obtains admi.ssion to their 
soeii't y. ^\t l.be cemeti'ry t he bone jar is Imrieit in 
a sliallow nj'ave, over xvbicli a slab is placed or an 
olilon^ stone is erectial as a inonument. 

The death tabu is also recognized. During the 
time when the bones of the dead are retained in 
the villa{^e no marriage can take plaije. The 
persons who have had occasion t.o touch t he body 
are re^^arded as unclean, and must wash their hand.s 
and feet after the funeral. One of the degraded 
Maiiili tribe, whom Onions desjiise and with whom 
they will not eat, acts as funeral priest (kartd). 

The subse<iuent rites are intended to ascertain 
if the sjiirit ha.s really dcji.arted to deathdand, and 
to prevent it from returning to troulde the sur¬ 
vivors. The lir.st object is attained by spreading 
ashes on the floor of the house aft er the removal 
of the hotly. The door is carefully shut, and, when 
the mourners return from the cremation ;L,'rfMmd, 
the ashes are examined to asceirain if any foot¬ 
prints are visible upon them. If anythinf^ apj>ears 
which suf^^ests the footprint of a man, it is sup¬ 
posed that the wamlennf' Hjiirit has failed to 
attain its desired rest, and must bo ajijicased by 
oflerin/tH of food at the grave. The same belief 
prevails among many of the lower castes in N. 
India {PH i. 176, ii. 72 6 ’.). If the imprint on the 
ashes resembles the footprint of a cat, it is believed 
that the ghost has become an evil sjiirit, in which 
event samilices must be oH'ered to ajipease it. 

From this it would ajifiear that ancestor-wor¬ 
ship, in tlie true sense of the term, does not exist 
among the Uraons. I'he dead are regarded not as 
superior beings, but as dependent upon tlie living 
for food and other necessaries. Though they are 
propitiated to induce them to remain in death-land 
and to refrain from troubling the living, this placa- 
tion does not reach the dignity of worship. The 


grav'e-stone erected over the place where the ashc.- 
ami hones have been deposited is daubed at le.^t ivalb 
with vermilion (jios.sihly the survival of an earliei 
blood-.saiu ilice), and with oil and milk. Sometime.^ 
a fowl is sacritlced near these stones to secure 
the good will of the dead. At each of the tribal 
It'.-^tivuls fragments of food, with some liquor, are 
jmt oui.si«hx the hou.se. or allowed to fall upon the 
floor lor tlie refreshment of the anirestors. In the 
.same way, wIhti (be new rice is cooked, before 
any uue dares to jiaitake of it a jiortion is laid 
aside for them, and a f<i\vl is ollered. In times of 
danger or distie.ss juayers are made to lliem, and 
(lie'>eare accomjianied l»y sac'iilices. Sonit' peojde 
drop at every mixa! a fr.tgnu iil ol all the tood, even 
tobacco, tor (be u.se. id tin: dead. 

13 . fixorcism. — l>.il(on, as we have .seen, was 
mistaken m siqqiosiiig that ‘the sole olqi'ct of 
tli<;r religious «er«'iiion ios is tbe i>ro]iil ia I ion of 
the deinoiis, who are evi'i ibw ailing the biiii'volent 
intention.s of I >baniie.sli ' ; but it .si'cnis eon to 
say tbal, like all races in a sindl.ir stage.of culture, 

‘ tliey have no notion of a service of t liauksgiviiig ; 
ami so far we may ii'gn-ird flic religion of tlie 
Mundas a,.s of a bigber older than theirs' (p, *2r>7). 
Ivxorcism of evil spiril.s forms an iniportaiit part 
of tiu'ir relijgious |>rM.e(ices. When sickness or 
other niisforlunc befall.s a. man, In* has jecoiuse to 
(lie ojha, or exorcist. V^arioiis devices are t*m- 
])loyed to remove the spirit iigi'Mcy (0 uliicli they 
attiibid.e <lisea.s<', 'I’lius, all t he j>ots in use. in the 
bouse, iiroom.s, winnowing-i’ans, and ol her ai ticle.s 
of the same kind, are carried t.o the cross-roads, 
arid with Ibcm it is suiqiosed that tbe spirit will 
lie I'Npelled. Anot her midbod illnst laling t he 
piinei|des of contagious magic is for the siek man 
to place a cotton thread across a road by wliiidi 
(r:t\e.lh'rs jiass, and whoever touches (be thread 
is sure to carry awaj' tbe nuilady with him. When 
disi'ase appears amoug the cattlig a sticrilice is 
made t.o the vdd which haunts (be village, and 
some of the blood of the victim is sjuinkled on the 
Mooiien lu'll xvorn by tbe leader of tbe herd, or 
some streaks are nnule wil.b lime ujxm it, and it 
is then hung round the neck of the herdsman. 
|{y t his method the rlisetiso sjiirit is transferred to 
him, and he becomes possessed, rnsliing about 
wildly ami striking at any one who comes in his 
way. Tbe villagers then beat him gently with 
Sticks and drive him over the village boundary, 
by tliis method the sjiirit is ladieved to abandon 
tbe villagr;, never to return, by and by tbe man 
comes to himself, and all rel.uiri home assured 
that no frrrther evil will Jiajijicn. 

Other forms of disease arc treated in the same 
way. Obstinate colic, .srrpposed to be due to a 
demon entering the body of the jiatient, is cured 
by the deofa^ or medicinc-man, who mutters some 
Rjiells and then sucks the navel of the atllicted 
ptirsoii. by and by the mucus in the mouth of the 
txorcisfc is believed to assume the form of tiny 
worms or bones, which, being the root of the 
malady, he sjiits out, and recovery is assured. 
'I’iie exorcist detils with a ease of snake-bite by 
.sacrilicing a fowl, the bead of w hich he cuts off, to 
the sjiirit of the snake, wdiile he recites some 
■niantraa bidding it be gone. Then he sucks the 
navel of the patient, and flings his sjjitt.ie on the 
fowl which he has sacriliceil. If the patient re¬ 
covers, the deord is credited with having exjielled 
the poison with the evil sjiirit. In ordinary cases 
of di.sease the exorcist adds to the recitation of 
his Kjiells and the sucking of the patient’s navel 
the rite of fanning him with the .stalks of thatch¬ 
ing grass as a means of expelling the evil influence. 

There are various metliods of identifying the 
evil spirit or witch to whose machinations troubles 
are confidently attributed. 
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^)rie plitn ih to nwcridro a fou l, urid make an ofTerintf of rice in 
a wiiinou lli<- inyHln-n rfitiinih hicrhi, whicii iu ever>'- 

U'ljere r( ;.;ariU-il an a u (,rut. r v. urkiiijf HOpletnent. Over t iie 
nee ie i)lae< <l an iri\ vt t< iJ mu' i r, mieli an is nhe<i for an oil lamp. 
Tiie ('\oroi-t ri ^pt IN, on ^•ariollH evil Hpirila or 

wiLeiien u lioin he Hii-pni-^ hi appear liefore him. Meanwhile 
lie c.oiit iiHH s si inn;.; Wifo a li^liied lamp, nK>vin(f hiH head 
violently all tin ilim I!', and \i\ the shadow of an evil .spirit 
orolaui'idi ;i|,peats to his v iew, lie t Inrti annourieeH which 
spirit ts to Ilf |iropii 1 It ed, or rninies the witch who i.s workint' 
hlack in.ii;i' against ilc patient. Slmuhl this method tail, he 
hccoitics liiiiisell jiost.es.sed, .shalle.s his head tind leulv violently, 
jiitii}>e ahoiit, inovine Ins liiniis, tri aHtati' <»f frenzy, until he 
falls iiit.o a trains , dnriiii' wtiicli he eulls out the name of the 
spirit or ol the witch. 

It, is (lilliculL to say liow fur thosi! [iraclitionoiK 
liclicvo 111 their own art. When they hej^in their 
ctufer, th(*y hunhtles.s lielieve what tliey have 
been tttti;^ht ; lait hy an<l liy tliey tire tenijited to 
ailojit irainliilent jirtictiees in order to oratify 
their own vanity, tir helji another to satisfy a 
private ctd'ltt'h 

14. Witchcraft.— Like all the Itrnvidian raee.s 

of this piti I of India, t-he Oraons bclievo linnly in 
witehcrjifl.. 'I'lie Unowleil;,^!; i.u said to be eotn- 
lunnittatetl to neojdiytes at iirmual ineetinos when 
witelies, ridin;^^ on broonistieks, a-s.seinble and 
(lanee. Most reputed witebes are old, cranky, 
deforiiutd women, whose curses upon sm enemy, 
iieeidentally iillereil and apparently fullilled, show 
that t hey know aiul pracdise the art. 'I’liey (>llen 
deal in poisonous or n.areotie druc’s, and are hence 
ktmvvn as or iiis'/art, ‘ fioisonerH.’ 'riiey are 

helieved to exercise their danc«>rouH poxver over 
those whom they desiri^ (o injure t.hrou;;li tlie 
liair-elipfiinch and ntiil pariiij^s of their viittiiiis. 
A fter l eeil in;." Iheir witdved spells over thiners like 
these, they are helii-ved to eiineeal them in a. 
Indhiw tre(‘. or hury tlieni hmieath the threshold 
of the person nytiinst. whom their art is directed, 
with the result that lu' and his eatth* pine and 
waste away, 'I'hey are also report.ed t-o possess 
the power of extitiet in;/ somethin;/ fioni, or insert¬ 
ing sotnethinc into, the hody of tludr victim, 
whi<di causes discivsi'or de.'it h. Hiopsy, eonsumi*- 
tion, ami htirrenness in women ami cjiitle aie 
popuhiily attnhuted to I heir nialevoh'iieiy Others 
elaim, or are, said to possess, the power of tnrnin;/ 
themselves into tiyers and other heasts of iu(*y, 
and thus destroyiiie their miemies or tludr cattle. 

I’he intense dread of witchcraft is shown hy the 
cnielty willi which it is pnnish(‘d. In ohlen times, 
belore the jiressiire of Hntisb law checked out¬ 
rages of this kind, the punishment was invariahly 
death. Nowadtiys the pcmalties are line, excom¬ 
munication, relusal 1.0 inleinmrry with them, and 
piM'sonal viohuice. 'I'lie witch ordeals in use are 
as severe as the actual tiuiiisliimmts. In one the 
suspect is hound to two farce .stones with his knees 
diJiwn up t.o his chin, ami a lire of straw is liciited 
below him. 'I’lu* tests hy hot iron, hoilin;/oi), aiul 
flinciiic f ile su.s]»e<*f<'d person inf.o the villacf pond 
are also used. In fact, witchcraft is still a livinc 
superstition in the tribe, and it is only by the 
l/reat«*st vi;/(lariee that the autliorities can rejire.ss 
the outriiccs whiidi are its natural result. 

15 . Minor beliefs and superstitions. — Much 
attention is jijuil to dreams, whiili forebode tlie 
future, ami the appearances observeil each indicate 
some comliic event—a snake announces a visit, 
the fall of a tre»* a dciitli in the neic|ilK>nrhood, 
and so on. It is dangerous to touch an epileptic, 
as the sjiirit causinc the lit may be able to transfer 
itself, (.’arses are much feared. Oaths are taken 
over a little rice and c'ow-duuc placed in an open 
space, bv touching the shoulder of a mother or 
.sou, or by standing on a tiger-skin. In the la.st 
form they believe that, if the witness forswears 
himself, he will be killed by the animal. They 
strongly believe in omens. A seed of the castor- 
tree falling on a person walking below it, the 


I branch of a tree breaking, a jackal pa.ssing the 
; road from right to left, are all omens of disaster, 
'riiursdays and Saturdays are unlucky. A house 
must not be built facing the north, t he direction 
of death-land, and, x\ lien a house is lieing erected, 
an egg is broken on tlie site to jiropitiate the 
spirit, which i.s di.sturhed when the foundations are 
being dug. 

16 . The priesthood.— 

In an OrAon villak"e ‘a firie.st there nmsi lie; an OrAori com¬ 
munity cannot tfct on viitliniit one. 'I'lie fate of the village is 
III his harnlu ; in tlieirovvri jtliraseology it is .saifi that he “makes 
its affairs." He is also master of tin- revels, vvhiuh arc for (he 
most part coniiect.e<t with religions rites. 'Ilie doctrine of the 
tirdoiis is that man he.st pleases the gods when he makes merry 
hiniHelf ; bo that aet..s of worslii)! and propitiatory sacrifices are 
always associated ivitli fea.sting, drinking, dancing, and love- 
making' (Dalton, p. '247). 

The tribal priest is known as naifjd or pdltdn, 
both being names which sceni to he liorrowed 
from the I liiidns (Skr. nn i/aht, prndhniut, ‘leader’), 
while the exorcist has borrowed his titles from the 
s;im<‘ siiurce, sohka (Skr. siikshuKt, ‘subtle’) or 
ojhn (Skr upddJu/ayn, ‘.spiritual teacher’). From 
tliis fact it may lie argueil that the dilfeientiation 
of the priest from the medicine-man took place in 
comparatively recent times and under llimlii influ¬ 
ence. 'riu* duty of the ptth.dv is to perfojiii all tlie 
reguliir suciilices made t,o tutelary deitit/s Jirid the 
speeitil tutts by which ttvil spirit.s are propiliatetl. 
The oflicii is not necessarily hereditary, hut is 
usually conferred on a member of [\\(‘ pdhdnkJii'tnt, 
or prie.st ly sejit . On the oeitfision of t he resigna¬ 
tion, iltait li, or ajiostasy of a pohitu the hetidmeii 
of 1 ,he village sideitt two or tlirei^ memhers of tlie 
pri<istly sejit as suilahle camlidat es. Then ti round 
pebble is taken from the roadside and rolled in the 
direction <d' the houses occupied by the priests’ 
.sept. The person at whose door the stone stojis is 
selei'ted. lie goes at once to the house of the late 
priiist. to re<‘ei\ e the winnowing-fari, the symbol of 
his sacred olliet* (§ 13 ). lie is also provided with a 
knife, witliwhitdi lu‘ sacriliees fowls, and an axe 
for decapitating goats, both maile hy the village 
hhieksmil li. As saerilieer, his duty is to behead 
the viettim with a jirayer that the goo<l or evil 
spiiit in whose name the ollering is imide will 
accept it and grunt the lavour whitdi is desired. 
Among those iiumihers of the tribe wlm have come 
uiuler Hindu inlluenee Ids place is taken hy tiie 
pupir (Skr. pujd-kdri, ‘doer of M'orship’). The 
sokhd is the witch- and sjurit-linder, wlio ascer¬ 
tains the fierson who has worked hlack magic on 
the patient or the h/iii( whicli i.s otl’ended with 
him. Any one may learn this art, and the son 
often simceeds his father. The cleord or ojhd is 
the exorcist and medicine-man, who deals with 
spirits after they have been marked down hy the 
s(ik/id. 'I’lie knowledge of the eraft passes down in 
a single family, hut an exorci.st of good repute 
may form a scliool and instruct discijdes. (.)lten, 
however, the duties of the.se functionaries are not 
carefully discriminated. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the distribution of duties between 
[iriest, exorcist, and medicine-man is comparatively 
modern. In former tinie.s these varied duties seem 
to have been combined in a .single otlicial. 

The jiriest is supported by a glebe, known as 
naiykhdl or pahdnkhety ‘ jiriest's field.’ It is held 
rent free, and, if it is occupied by a member of the 
priestly clan who is not acting as naigd^ be lia.s to 
remunerate the actual holder of the office. In 
some villages a patch of land is reserved, the profits 
of which are devoted to paying the expenses con¬ 
nected with public sacrilices and tribal feasts. 
Other patches are sometimes left uncultivated and 
reserved as a refuge for hhuts and evil spirits, who, 
with the chured and the muA, haunt the cremation 
and burial grounds. 
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17 . Christianity.—Christianity lias jtaineil nianj' 
converts amoni^ the Oraons, ami its inlluence has 
undoubtedly temled to elevate their moral 
character. The conclusions of Dalton (j*. 257) are 
interesting; as describing the situation in the 
infancy of the Christian Church. 

‘ If we analyse the views of most of the Oraon converui to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pa^'^an doctrines and Hiifierstitions in the motives that 
first led them to bei'ome CAtei’.hnniens. The iSnpremo Beiii^ 
who does not protec;t them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits lias, they are assured, the Christians uiiiler His special 
care. Thei'consider that, in consefiuencc of this t^uardianship, 
the witches and bhnts have no power over Christians ; and it 
is, therefore, pood for them to join that liody. They are tauphl 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has Iwcii 
made, and tlieysee that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to projiitiate the evil spirits. They 
jfrasp at this notion ; and long afterwards, w'hen they under¬ 
stand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of 


i sin by the blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their sinii>le 
: minds most dwell.’ 

, Litrkatvrk.—T he classical account of the Oraons is that hy 
E. T. Daltou, Dfscriptirf b'lhnolotjy of lii-niial, Cafcutla. l.sT 
j IK L’45ff., to which all suhseipuiit writers, includm.; H. H. 
I Kisley, 'I'ribfit uml n/ liciuial, do. ISiil, ii and W. 

j W. Huntei, Slnlistical Account of UetiniU, London, 1K7T, xvi. 
fiTi) ff., are largel.i indeliied. A larjje amount of fresh inforina- 
tion, the result of fifteen years' intimate aciivuiintuiiee with the 
tribe, including three years’ special imiuiries about Itieir 
customs and u.sages, has liocn collecteti by Sarat Chandra 
Roy, The Onions 0 / ('hutii Siuj^ntr, Riinchi, Ifilf), who promises 
a second volume devoted to their religion and magico religious 
j system, domestic ceremonies, usages, and folklore. For tlieir 
language see P'. Hahn, K\ir-ukli (iraininar, Calcutta, likM<; R. 
Caldwell, A Conipurotive l>rai<ntian Grarnoiar-, London, 1S76, 
pp. 31), 6lSf. ; E A Gait, ('ensus Report ReinjaL^ Calcutta, 
i. 337 ft. ; G. A. Giiersou, Onsus Report Inilia, do. 
i. 288. The count.r} occupied b.\ the Oraons has been well 
described hv F. B. Bradley-Birt, 'The Story of an Indian 
Upland, Loudon, 1006. 

F. Hahn anti VV. Ckooke. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. Crawley), 
p. 507 . 

Arabian and Muhammadan (Tli, VV. Juynboll), 
]i. 512. 

Babylonian (S. Lanooon), p. 5)3. 

Celtic (.1. A. Mac(-'ut.loch), p. 514. 

Chinese (U. F. Johnston), p. 510. 

Christian (F. Vinoohaooff), p. 519. 

ORDEAL^ (Tnfroiluctory and Primitive),—The 
method of trying an aemiseil or HU.Kpooted person 
by subjecting liini to a ‘ pliysical lest fraught with 
danger, sncli as ( lie plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, tlie carrying of liol. iron, walking barefoot 
and blindfold between red-liot piough-Hhares,’ and 
the like, tlie result in injuiy, more or less or 
none, being ‘ regarded a,s the iiiiinediate judgement 
of the Deity,’* has been jirac.tically universal 
during a long jicriod of social evolution. J'liis 
])erio<i may be fippioxiinalely tlec.ided by the facts 
that the .Australian aburigine.s tlo not juiictlse (he 
ortieal, and that tlie peoples of Europe abandoned 
it shortly after the mediteval age. llefore the 
(levelojunent of Roman methods the ordeal was 
the logical conclusion of all legal procedure, and, as 
such, its liist,ory constitnteH an important chajiter 
in the book of justice. It should be notetl that the 
ordeal was a eoneluding methfal, not a preliminary 
nor an invariable form, the essential condition of 
its use from the most primitive to the latest 
examples being that other more ‘le<3al’ metliods 
of deciding the issue shall have faileti. With the 
ordeal in use, verdicts of not-proven and di.sagrec- 
ments of the jury were discounted. 

* Tlu> Malay law h (iireot that the combat or ordeal shall he had 
recourse to in the absence of cvitlence. ... “If one oociiHe 
and another deny, and there be no W'itm>.sses on either side. Die 
parties shall either tight or submit to tlie ordeal of mi lted tin 
or boiling oil.”’** In W. Africa ‘all judicial cases are settled 
by the jieojile in their collective cnpucity.’ WitneB.se» are used, 
and give evidence under an inipreiuitorv oath. Hut the ordeal 
is ‘ preferred.' ‘Conscious of their own want of candour and 
honesty it is but natural that very little confidence is felt in the 
veracity of others.'•'> Among the early Teutonic peopkai ex¬ 
culpation wa.s possible either by oath, in which cojvranleH 
were admitted, or hy ordeal. The whole principle of their 
administration of justice was diametrically opposed to that of 


1 ‘ Ordeal ’ is a modification of O.E. oTddl[ordael\ or ordil, the 
O.E. equivalent of a general Teutonic term, surviving in mod. 
Germ. Urteil, and having the original meaning of ‘allotment,’ 
‘dealing out,’ ‘judgement’ (OED). Med. Lat. adopted the 
term as ordaliurn, ordeia, but the more technical terms were 
txaminatio, punfatio, judicium {da Cange, tilosmriwn, Niort, 
1883-87, s.v. ‘Ordeia’). 

3 OED, a.v. 

* H. C. I..ea, Superstition and Forced, p. 218. 

* J. Orawfurd, Hitt, of the Indian Archipelago, ECdinburgb, 
1820, iii. 92, quoted by Westerinarok, Ml i. 604. 

* J. L. Wilson, Wettem Africa, London, 1866, p. 186 L 


Greek (P. Vinogradoff), j). 521. 

Hebrew (J. A. Sklhik), ji. 521 . 

Hindu (A. Ii. Kfith), p. ftJ'J. 

Iranian (E. Edwards), i». 524 . 

Malagasy ((J. Dkandidhcr), ji. 520. 

Roman (A. (b Pearson), p. 528. 

Slavic (M. E. Seaton), p. 52!>. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 530, 

Roman law, which eventually superseded it. It knew nothing 
of evidence or trial proper ; ‘ w hat i( knew wan jiroofs,’ vl*. 
oaths and ordeals, both being aiqieals to Lbe supernatural. 
‘'riie lieiveisorleil . . . awarded tbut one ol' tlie two litigants 
must prove bis ease, by bis liod.s' in battle (bilateral ordeulj, or 
by a one-sided ordeal, or by un oath W'itii oat h-lieljiers, or by 
the oaths of witnesses. Tlie court bad no desire to liear or 
weigh conflicting teHfiinony.’) In ancient. India the king 
judged ‘ hy means of questions and even of ordeals."'^ Among 
barbarous )>e<>ples the beud inun, or more usually t he medicine 
man, Niiperintends or adiniiiisters the ordeal, In the early ages 
of Christian Europe the bishop or priest had a semi-otliciul con¬ 
nexion witli its administration, and in India the Ifrahinan. A 
special feature of the 'reut.oiiic ordeal was that 'the accused 
sliould perlorin it.srit.ns hini.self ; in no case conlii it be|)lai'ed in 
tile judge’s hands.’•'< Tins to some extent prevented the 
inherent liabilit y to aimse, which is instaiiced tlirmigliout— a.;/., 
In Africa, where the oidy chance of the accused |ierHon is to 
square the medieine-nian. A ri'eurring feature ol tlie ordeal 
system is that tlie innocent arc apt to demand Hie lest, wlmreas 
tile guilty dare not. As often as not, therefore, tlie innocent 
might be* piinislicd, but in many Bysteiii-s refusal to Hiibniit to 
the ordeal was itself regardisl as tant.'iinouiit to proof of guilt. 
In some eases the administrator Mulnnits to the test; in otiiers 
proxies are allowed.^ 

liofore <le.'s(;ribing the onlciil l»y its varietios, one 
or two nthnolooiciil jioiiits may lu‘ nolful. At no 
time Ji«l Rumau law lia,ve tuiytliiiig to do with the 
ordoal. It wa.M known to t he (ireeks in it s ‘ Aryan ’ 
forms,® but here ftf^uin the hiw ignored it. The 
(Jdne.so ami American Indians similarly refused to 
develoji the system. It is forbidden in the Dur’an. 
Tlie great .spheKts of prevalence of tlie ordinal are 
the Indian, African, and Teulonic peoples. In 
Africa the jioison mtdliod predominates, in India 
and I’Airope the w)iter, iron, and similar varieties ; 
the freemen of early Europe jirel'crred the battle 
ordeal. 

It iloes not seem po.ssible to detect any seijuence 
of d»*velopment in the dill’erent mode.s of ordeal 
either generally or in particular countries. Special 
conditions often dictate tire inode atlopted, as will 
appear below. 

I. The poison ordeal.*— {a) This mode, predomi- 

1 C. P. Ilhcrt, art. ‘Evidence,’ in EffrO x. ll‘>. 

2 SHE ii. Il8f)71 125, 170. 

3 J. Orimni, Teulonic Mythology, tr. J, 8. Stallybraw, Ijondon, 
1882 -88, iii. 1108. 

* Sep M. H. Kingsley, 7'ravelt in IF. Africa, London, 1807, pp. 
464, 490 ; Wilson, pp. 227, 398. 

3 ifischylufi, frag. 284 ; Soph. Ant. 264 ff. 

• Bee Lea, p. 827 ff. 
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nant in W. Africa, is closely connected with the 
prevalent phase of superstition, viz. the belief in 
witchcraft, according to wliicli every death, other 
than violent, and every sickneHS is the result of 
evil maf;ic. ‘ I f you will read witchcraft as poison/ 
this state of atla'irs is lietter understood ; and it is 
suggestive that the l)Cist remedy for witching is a 
‘brisk pur^oitive and emetic,’’ while the stock 
ordeal-wai.er has similar properties. 

Of the ‘red-water’ ordeal of N. Guinea J. L. Wilson wrote 
an aooount whioh <lo 8 erveH to rank aw olasHical for the study of 
the primitive ordeal. 

From the resuliH<»f this ordeal ‘ there is and can he no appeal. 
Fuhlie opinion) haw Hino.e a(;knowledged its ]>(‘rfect iiifalli- 
hility.’ The ‘ red water ' in a ‘ deeontion made from the inner 
itark of a Iarj;'e foreMi. tree of the; rriinutsa family.The hark is 
lonnded in a wooden mortar and Hteeped in fresh water. . . . 
t is of a reddish eolour, IniH an aKtrititreiit taste, and in appear- 

anee iH not unlike the water of an ordinary tan-vat.It is 

both an aMt,rint;eMt and a nare.otie, and when taken in larjje 
quantity is also an emetic.’ 

‘ A I'ood deal of oeremony is used in connexion with the ad- 
niiriiHtrat.ion of the ordeal. The pei>ple . . . form theniselves 
into a circle, ami (he pots oontaininp' the liipiid are placed in 
the cent re . . . Tin ueeiiHed t hen conieH forward, havin^f the 
BoantieMt apparel, hut with a oord of palm-leaves hound round 
his waist, and seals hiiiiHclf in th<* eent.re of the circle. After 
his acriiHation i.s aiinounct'd, he rimke.s a fornml acknowledvr- 
rnent of all t,tie evil fieeds of hi» pjist. life, then tnvok<‘s the n.anic 
of (.linl three times, and iiiqireciites his wrath in casf- he is 
guilty 111 the particular (.rime laid to his charge. He then 
steps forward and drinks freely of the ** red-water.” If it 
nansealeH and eauses him to vomit freely, he Huffers no serious 
injury, and is at, once pronounced inm.cent. If, on the other 
hand, it eaiiHcs vertigo and he lose.s his self-control, it is rtf- 

garded as evidence of guilt.A general howd of indignation 

ri.se.s from the siirrouiidiiig speet.alors. (/liiMren and others 
are encouraged to hoot at, him, pelt him wit.h si,ones, spit upon 
him, and in many iiiMtances he is seized hy the heels and 
dragged througti the hushes and over rocky jdaees until hi.s 
hodv is shamefullv lacterateil and life hecomes extiiiet.’‘On 
the other hand, if he escnjies without injur(, his character is 
thoroughly purified and he stands on a l>ett,(>r footing in 
society than lie did before he sntiinilttal to the ordeal.’ Later 
he arraigns his nceuserH, and these in t iieir turn innst suhmit to 
the ordeal or jiay him a large line. ‘'I'lierc' i.s seldom any fair¬ 
ness in the administration of the ordeal. No partic.iilar 
quantity of the red-water is jirescrihed, and the amount ad¬ 
ministered always depends u))(iii the st.a(.(? of feeling in the 
community t;0\vardH the accused. . . . They are not fond of 
examining witnesses or scrntinising the evidences. . . . They 
suppose that, t,lie red-water il.si'lf possesses intelligence, and is 
capable of the eleare.sl di,sei imitialion in all th(.Hc doubtful 
cases. They suppost^ that when taken into the stomach, it 
lays hold of the element of witchcraft and at once destroys the 
life of till' man.’ ■* 

In H. (iiiim'a a decoetion of the root of the shrnl) nknzyaw 
used. ‘ If it acts frcelv as a diuretic it is a marl, of iimocLuice ; 
hut If as a narcotic .and produces diz/.iiicss or vertigo, it is a 
sure sign of guilt. Small slicks are laid down at the distance 
of eighti'cn inclu's or two feel apart, and the suspected jierson, 
afti’r he has swallowed the draught, is reipiireil to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them easily and 
naturully ; hut, on the oth(>r hand, if his brain is jilTei'ted, he 
imagines they rise up before him like great logs, and in his 
awkward effort to step over them, is very apt to reel and fall 
to the ground.’ 

Among the Yoruha peojdes the accused ‘drinks onsha,’ if 
there is not enough evidence. The on'sha is a decoction of 
(tilinn h.irk, and the priest i.s able to make it harmh^Hs or not. 
This pnw crtul poison, if not at once rejected hy the stomach, 
causi>.s drill li, llius proving g^iiill,. Its emetic effect often renders 
it harmless >' Hy boiling l,he infusion, by regulating the amount, 
or by allow ing the poison to settle before administration, the 
witch-doctor is able to control U» a considerable extent the 
action of this and oflicr poisons .7 In (talahar the famous 
‘ (talabur bean ’ is used for the ordeal-water, or eaten without 
Infusion.As usual, if t he rei'inieiit vomit,s, be is accounted 
Innocent. A form of wager of law is reported, each litigant 
eating half a bean.'* The ‘ gre it ju-ju' orilcal of Calabar, how¬ 
ever, is mhiatn. The aci'useil recites a long impre<sation, on 
these lines : ‘ It 1 hav e been guiltv of this (’rime, then, Mbiam ! 
thou deal with me.' The drink is compounded of blood and 
flltb. In its act ion iiuto-siiLigestioii seems to have an influence, 
M in other drinking and eating ordeals. The inhiain and other 


I Kingsley, p. 4t5‘2. 

a Popularly (anbad ). It is known to all the 

Bantu trilres (Kingsley, p. 4(14). For its analysis see Lea, p. 223. 
> Wilson, p. 2‘2.') f. “ ft), p. ”’.!7 f. ‘ s Jb. p. .S&8. 

• A. B. Kllis, 7'he VoruiHi-iiptfaJcinn Peoples, l.s)ndon, 1894, 
p. IPO f. 

7 Lea, p. 222; Kingsley, p. 404. 

B Physmtitjma venenosum (native e-ser-e) contains the Im¬ 
portant alkaloids, esserine (or phyBostigmine) and calabarina. 

* Art. ‘ Calabar Bean,* in EBr^^ iv. 982''. 


tests are also applied in the swearing of witnesses.! The Mala¬ 
gasy for their ordeal used the very poisonous tanghin nut 
(see Ordbal [Malagasy]). Poison ordeals were used by the 
amdent Indians, arsenic or aconite being the medium, and 
absence of Injurious effect proving innocence.* 

(b) Pseudo-poisonous doses are frequently used ; 
in some cases these are emetic, in others they act 
by superstitious auto-suggestion. 

In ancient Greek folklore bull’s blood was regarded as a 
poison. Before prophesying the priestess at d'lgira drank a 
dose of this. Pausanias regarded it as an ‘ordeal’ or test of 
her chastity, Pliny as a means of inspiration.» As a methocl of 
legal ordeal the Masai drink a mixture of blood and milk. 
Possibly their custom of avoiding the combination of milk and 
flesh h.as something to do with the choice. The accused swears: 
‘ O God, I drink this blood ; if I have stolen the cattle this 
blood will kill me.’ If he lives for a fortnight, he is regarded 
as innocent.'* The Tenimberese drink their own blood after 
a sword has been dipped in it. In Aru (also of the Dutch 
K. Indies) a mixture of arrack, blood, anil sea-water is em¬ 
ployed.® 

The. following cases show the active princijile of 
sujiciHtitiouH fear. 

Ttie llnihinan was exempt from the ordeal of the ‘ sacred 
lihalion ’; so, too, were atiicisls (the condition is Higniflcant).6 
In this ordeal the 'accused drank water in vvliicli the images of 
‘ terrible (ieities ’ had been batlied. While and after drinking, 
he faced the images, and said; ‘I liave not done thi.s.’ A 
fortnight was allowed for calamity to overtake him or not, as 
the ('use might be.7 In an Ashanti ordeal ‘an aggry bead is 
placed in a small vc.ssel with some water ; the person holding' It 
puts his right foot against the right, foot of the accused, who 
invokes the power ot the head to kill him if he is guilly, and 
then takes it into his mouth with a little of the water.’The 
Melanesian inugi<'ians do a regular trade in legal ordeals. One 
method is for the accused to swallow u magic stone, supplied 
and heated hy the magician. If no harm follows, innocence is 
proved." In a Khond ordeal each of two litigants claiming 
a piece of land swallows a bit of earth therefrom ; it is supposed 
to slay the false cluimaiit.l" According to certain Itabbis, the 
drinking by tbc Israelii,es of tbe dust of the golden calf was an 
ordeal ;'th(* guilty men were exposed hy their beards turning 
red." It is pos-sible that the term ‘latter,’ used of ‘the water 
of jealousy,’may imply a decoction similar to those of 
W. Africa, but there is no hint of such a drug in the accounts. 
When a woman was accused of adultery (for which alone the 
ordeal was employed), she was re(|uired to drink water in 
which dust from the Temple floor and a curse on parchment 
had Ix'en 8tee}>e(l and which had stood in the sacred laver. If 
innocent, she remained uninjured ; if guilty, injury to thigh 
and belly (the instruments of the sin) was the result.'" 

Ancient and modern India and mediieval Europe 
einjiloyed a test which dejiends on the induencing 
of the inaslicatory jiroccs.'ses. 

In the rice ordeal the Hindu took into his mouth some grains 
of rii'p and ejected them on a pi?>u/-leaf. If the grains were 
dry, his guilt was established. If they were moistened with 
saiiva, he was innocent. Previously the rice was consecrated 
or cluiniKid.!'* The same ordeal isemplov ed in Indonesia.i® In 
the Anglo-Saxon corsned or iiedOread ordoal the accused ate 
morsels of liread and cheese consecrated and adininistorod from 
the altar. If these were swallowed, innocence was proved. In 
the case of guilt ‘tlod sent the angel Gabriel’ to stop the 
victim’s throat; and he would ‘fail, dry-mouthed and choking 
tliroiigh terror, to get it down.’ i" The medifoval ordeal of the 


1 Kingsley, p. 466. On the poison ordeals of Africa see A. H. 
Post. A/rikanische Jfiri.spnidem, Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 110-120. 

2 K. Balfour, CyclojHvdia of /ndm", London, 1886, s.o. 
•Ordeal’; SBK xxxiii. [18881 1*14, vii. [1900] 63, 60 (berries of 
the sringa-trec). Elaliorate details of Indian ordeal procedure 
are given in SBE vii. and xxxiii. (‘Nirada's Laws’) 100-117, 
and of the Iranian (3.3 ordeals) in SBE iv. pnssim. 

3 .See .1. G. Frazer, Paiusnuins, London, 1808, iv. 176. 

* M. Merkor, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 211. 

B J. O. F. Riedel, Pf Slutk- en krovsharige rassen tusaefusn 
Selehes en Papua, Hague, 1886, pp. 284, 264. 

« SBE vii. .64 f. 

7 Ib, vii. 00, xxxiii. 117; see Lea, p. 304. 

8 T. E. Bowdich, Misswu from Cape Coast Castle to Aahantee, 
London. 1819, p. 267. 

" R. II. (Jodrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 212. 

1" Lea, p. 226. 

11 G. W. Gilmore, in Schaff-IIerzog, viii. *261i>, a.v. ' Ordeal ’; 
Ex 32:»0flr-. 

12 Nu 6H-3J. 

1-3 A. Macalister suggests ‘ wasting of the buttock (dislocation 
of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. ni. xi. 6) and swelling of the 
alKlomen, possibly ovarian dropsy,’ in HDB iii. 326*, «.e. 
‘ Medicine'; L, Blau, in JE, a.v. ' Ordeal,’ quotes Ber. 63a, and 
I). W. Ainram, ib. i, 217”, x.w. ‘ Adultery.’ 

1* Balfour, loo. cit. ; SBE xxxiii. 118, 318 (spitting blood wai 
also a proof ot guilt). 

1® Riedel, p. 441, 

1® Tylor, in EBri^ xx. 174 ; this jxidicium offae aive eaaei, said 
to have been used at Alexandria about the 2nd cent., is practi¬ 
cally the same as the eoraned, *trial-alice ’ (see du Cange, a.v 
' Oorsned'}; Lea, p. 209 ; Grimm, tii. 1109. 
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Eucharist was similar. The accused received the host, saying a rule, guilt or innocence is shown by greater or 
previously the ‘Intention of the ordeal hi aliter est quani l«cm uronoTtion of iiiiurv done 
Sixi et luravi. tunc hoc Doinini nostri Jcbu Christi corpus non ^©89 Pjoporuon oi injury ««««• 

pertranscatgutturmexim, sedhaereatinfaucihumneia, strangu- Hot watei or oil 18 the mode most frequent lu 


perwanseaiguttur lueuuj, ... ...1=.=, 

let me sufTocet me ac interliciat me slatim in moinento. i 
2 . Water ordeals.The plunging of a litigant 


Hot water or oil is the mode most frequent in 
primitive ordeals. 

In the Dutc.h E. Indies the tost was to take an egg out of a 


** . -v- lol-ft iu rvTiii rvf 1 vcssel of boiliiig watcr or to toncli molten lead.i The Dayaks 

or accused person m n river or lake is one Ol the 1 boiling water ,2 the Malays boiling oil or molten lin.3 

most ancient tests among the indo-Luropean \ in w. Africa the ordeal of boiling oil is usual for theft and 
neonles, and, bv a curious revival, also the latest 1 adultery. The accused plunges an arm first lu cold water and 
cTi-i-rvlvo Tf- ift tufuiiintiod in the then In the hot oil ; scalding is a proof of guilt. Wilson found 

^ survive in Luropt Ibsell. It is uieuuoued m tne 1 Hcaldiug resulted, and thought that some 

Code of ^arnmurahi. Ihe Accused was required I African chiefs periodicaily tested 

to plunge into a flowing stream ; he was adjudged I the virtue of their wives hy this ordeal.“ Tin* Japanese and 
guilty if the water bore him away.’* The usual A.mu 8 used the test of boiling water.f> Dapper gives a vague 
proof .,t innocence ie tl.at the peteon i,nmen.ed 1 

should sink; if he floats very soon after the dipped hi« staff in this and dropned a little of the water on the 
plunge, he is guilty, ‘ rejected by the water.’ * accused saying, * Is ho guilty of this? if yea, then let it scald 

mvj ■ • . 1 1 or burn him till the verv skin come off.’O A Hindu method 

This view i« as early as the ancient Hindu ordeal ; Manu ^ 

^ys : ‘ He whom the water does not cast up is to be Uken as zend-Avesta speaks of the ordeal hv boiling ^vater^ the trulh- 
truthfulmhis oath. 8 Sumlarly.the Iranians held that Lake knowing water.* In it were phu ed meense, brimstone, and 
Irazdan ‘ receives what a righteous man throws m, hut rejects remarkable m’.ieals reciudetl is 

the gift of the unrighteous « In timee the Hindu has ordeal of molten brass, in whic h a stream ot molten 

been called upon to repeat his oath while standing in a sacked ^p^ Mahra.spand 

tank- e.ff., that of the Lachman Kvuid in Ayodhya.7 The * appealed lo God's ordeal,’and had molten’luass poured on his 
ordeal of immersmn among the ear y Lermanv' peoples saw the p^»^^ P^ ^ unsoathed. The words recited were, ‘ 1 ) Hood 
pnm'Uile of rejection of the guilty by the water well developed: • • ’.p « p p , .p a ,p n,,,..,!,.., l,,, ween the 

‘Hia.iuaiHam vehitinnoxiuu.rec.eperit-hmoxii 8 uhnm opponents, according to the greater ilegree of piety and 


■. u.i> opponents, according to 
re* re oi- "“■nclity.* “ It was also cm 
mended Thus, Zoroastcf iiiiderwen! 
j p angels, and among them 


aiiua,'culpahiles Hupeniatant.’ As was also Uie case in the u^waa'ani. cmplnvel'raK an 

boiling-water ordeal, the c,o,aiitaons^^ T^iis ^^oroasted 


tbia ‘l^e Who is IH dc^n into the water for trial is to he ^at'r;:*as'S:Ul 

fiu.ter.ed by a rope that he may not be m danger f the water ordeal.il 'TheOermaniepeoples.-onlinne.l a ,>rimitiMe method 


received him as innocent.’ A knot was tied on the rope to . , • oVdeai ii.e < 

mark the d.'ptb of immersion proper to the case. The person veaHel foil of hoilin 
was tel down gentq (nuavitor) »o as not to disturb the water.” eminent was invoked 
Previously the water was blessi'd and a special niasR was said. • Two r.-fln.'im 

The accused was hound per ha) is to allow the water and his varied a 

Iierson to nderact naturally, Possihly, in view of the preference ,p^, ...easurement 

of this ordeal in the trial of witche.s, wlmdt was the case even in ,, . ,, 

the Middle Ages, the idea of the ‘natural action ’ of an element a, method was 
was connecti d with the belief in the uniiat ural character of the ‘y*-v ,ried 

witch—a jirinciple wtiich seems to hav<- much to do with the After imme 

modes of ordeal in general. Tlie wat.u- ordeal wa.s regarded in ^ 

medimvalism as iilcdx iiui ; the hot iron and the duel were was irh en m-eonlim.-i. 
imirician.i' The epidemic sui.erstitioms fear of witchcraft, k''< u a... or.ling f 

which is so curious a feature of the Ititli ami 17Ui centuries of a Hot-irOIl Ord 


in the ‘ordeal of ttio caldron.’ This was to take a stone out of 
R vessel lull of boiling walcr, A.s is fre<|nently the case, the 
element was invoked to declare the tnitli—‘o creature of 
water.’ Two refinements a)>)>carcd at an early ilute : the de))Ui 
of immersion varied according to the enormity of the offence, 
and tlie measurement was miule by tying a )>iece of string roim.i 
the arm ; or the stone was hung on a cord of a certain length. 
Another method w'a.s to use a vvcigriit (mnil/w) in.slead of a 
stone. Tliis varied in weiglil and ri'ipiircd more or I.>sh time to 
extract. After imiiierHion the .M'.dd. d member wa.s bandaged. 
Tlie bandages were reniovcd after three days, and the verdict 


wa.s given according to (he nature of the wounds.’- 


4 . Hot-iron ordeals.”'—'I’lit* font iniKul itrovtiN'iife 


K.iro,.can history,i‘> reveids a mentality httles.ip.-ri(.r to that of pi,;,, i,ift lio<l, in vavionH foniiH, iH ti ruinarkalile 
. Africn, where t.lie witeb-doef.or goes his rounds after every ^ , .... ■ • , ,• . 1 . i . 


death. Kiii;-: Janies i. of Ihigland wrote in hi.s : 

‘ It. !i])j)eares that. God hut b apjx'inled for a sn))ernuloral s'gne 
of tb(> monstrous impietie of witeheH, that the water sliall 
refuse to riaieivc t.liein in her l)ot,oni tliiil iiave sliaken off them 
the sacred water of bapti.sni.’G The ))rai tice of ‘ducking,’ 
‘ Bwiinmnig,’ or ‘ fleeting ' 12 witches became aluumt a )>o)nilar 


,//; ffjitnre of tlie history of ordeals. 

:ue JhircUhanlt bus a suggestive oliservation in this eonneMon, 
”11 The Itedawin as an oole.d make OHjiulaiils lick a hot iron 
L’ln spoon ; the one whose l.ongiie is mimjureil wins bis ease. If 
rh’ tlic iron is clean, and tboroiig'bly w liil.e-liot, no injiirv need be 
lar received; if it i.s only red hot, it would hmeh and burn the 


sport. Tlie witch was ‘stripiied naked and crossbonnd, the tongm- (we italicize a Hignificunl. word). iTobably, lie adds, 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe administrators are aware of ihi.s flillereiiee and may know al.so 
(large].’13 of the jiossibilit.v ot dueling liie hand with inimnnity in molten 

lioUi in Imlia nn.l in the E. Indian islan.ls the I;;;";:,',111 

test lias been fliqiloyftl of keejoiig: the limul under Africa is familiar with ‘tlie ordeal of the liatcb.l,’ TbeaeeiiNfd 
xvat er longer than tlie adversary. 'I'liin is a jiersou repeats the words, ' if ] have Slolen tlie i>ropcrty of so 
naively harmless ordeal. “"‘i 1"! I,""' 

respond for me; but if I have not stolen, nor done I bis wicked- 
In Cerauilaiit the litigants hold on to stakes fixed in the ness, may he save me.’ The siiperinlenrling witch-doctor 


water ; after taking their oaths they duck ttieir heads below passes the 


.ell litigant holds si.rih \ 


; and the jieojile liclle 


I the .yvill tie buriieil, tiuf. I Ital, if innoeent, be will siiffe 


flat bund of the 
guilty hi.s tiand 


river of immersion is ‘ hol.v'.’14 The 1 layaks have a similar test, l'* )„ ancient Imlia al.so a refi-boi halihctwai 

In the Hindu ordeal the parties entered the water ; then a man UpaxiL^ada, Uie man knowing iiiiiiMelf to he 

shot an arrow, upon which f,hey ducked under the water; to really hurried When he g^rasjis the healed axe, wliile the nian 
secure a favourable verdict it was necessary to remain under vvho knows himself to be innocent is unbanned.i« A jilongh- 
water until a man brought the arrow hack. A sacred tank was Hliare was also use<l ;i' this I tie a' Cii.sed licked with his tongue. 
a favourite scene for this ordeal. 1 „ the E. Indian Islands the headman places a jiiece of hot iron 

o Rrvilinir limn’d nrdMl« A «4 is nlso f lio rmso on the hands of the accused ; while it is being heated, prayer is 

3 . BOlling-liqmfl ordeals.—^s la also Ihe Another method is for tl.e ae.cuBed to 

Ith cerfaill liot-iron or niet/ll ients, the natural ^.arry a ball or mass of hot iron a certain Ilistance. The 
:tion of the heated element Ih .set aj^ainst the Greeks were familiar with this. In ancient India the accused 
lanee, infinitesimal hut real, of e-scajiilljr injury, walked, carrying the iron, through seven concentric circles,!"' 
, r ■ eti 1 1 if I ort n t f i C -f rilv Kin ii I distant apart 80 far that each was reached with a step. Some 


with certain hot-iron or metal tents, the natural “^rry a hall or mass of hot iron 

action of the heat ed element Ih .set aj^ainst the Greeks were familiar with this, in 
chanee, infinitesimal hut real, of e-scaTiinj^ injury, walked, carrying the iron, through 
by the retiction, hitherto not satisfactorily studied, <I» ” tent apar so ar la eat. 1 was i 
of the skin ; tire-walkiiifr ‘ miracles’ anti the harm- , 2 , 04 . a F. Pa 

less immersion of the hand in molten metal of a a Grawfnrd. iii. ffW 4 wiiso 

certain temjierature are eases iu jioint. Hut, as » Lea, p. 


2 F. Patella, Ae Ordalu’, p. 41. 

4 Wilson, p. 228; Kingsley, p. 497. 


1 F. Dahn, Bi^xmteine, Iterlin, 1879, ii. 10 ; see Ml ii. 090. 1 

2 Hee Lea, pp. 279-289; du Cange, s.v. ‘Aquae frigidae I 
Judicium.’ 

3 H. Wiiickler, Die Gesetze Hammrn-afna, Leipzig, 1904, p. 10. 

4 Lea, p. ‘280. « SHE xxv. [1S80J 274. 

8 Of. SBE v. [18801 8fi. U;dfo„r, loc. cit. 

8 Du Cange, «.r. ‘Aquae frigidae judicium.' 

» Lea, p. ‘28.'{; du Cange, s.v. ‘ Aqua<- frigidae judicium.* 

10 Lea, p. 287 ff. Of. DC- i. 141 f. 

12 ‘ Fleet’ is dialectic for ‘float ’ (causative). 

t* J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, London, 1849, iii. 21. 

14 Riedel, pp. 167, 264. 1 ® Balfour, loc. cit. 

l^SSS vii. 69, xxxiii. Ill f. 


« o. Dai>per, Africa, Eng. tr., London, ll’.70, )). 406. 

7 Balfour, loc. cit. « .V/;/-; iv. (ISftr.j Pi, 49. 

» Jh. p. xlvii. 10 SBBJ xlvii. I].s!i7j l.W. 

11 If., p. 74. 

12 Lea, p)>. 244-262; du Cange, s.vv. ‘Aquae ferventis judi¬ 
cium,’ ‘ t .’aldaria.’ 

13 .*466 l..«-a, |>p. 2.62 260 ; dii (Jange, s.r. ‘ Ft rrurn candens.’ 

14 J. Ij. Biip'khardt, liedouina irnd Wafitif.j/s, Ijondoii, 1831, 
p. 69; and Tvlor, in Elir^^ xx. 174''. 

16 J. L. Krajif, Travels, etc., d.urini/ liesulence in E. Africa, 
London, 18<i0, j>. 173. 

i« SBEx. 119(KJJ 108 f. 17 fJalfour, ioc. cit. 

i» SBE xxxlli. 319. i» Kiedel, r'P- 370. 408, 441. 

» SBE vil. 67 f. 
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aocountii RUg(;eHt that the fliHtatnc h«-t\ve«'H earh two oirfloH 
waa a foot. Ho waa allowiMl lo have Ifavoa on tiia hainlH.l 
Thin or<ieal wa.** imii:h in tavanr anioti).;' in«- t-nrl} T«.Mitonio and 
Scandinaviftn i)Ofrplob.‘'< It. ih noU-worthv lliat, the priiii ipl*; of 
taking ho many hi> pH ih fonml here as well us in India. The 
rnasH or har of rerl hot injo wuh (•arrie<l a distAin-e of nine feet 
or nine Hteps. Next to Lio' wager of battle this ordeal liad the 
most eluliorate regiilatimiH.-’ It wan allowed only to freemen, 
and only Lo Hiieh uh were unable through BiekneHS or sne.h 
ineapue.iui ion as the Iohh of a lindi< to take the wager of battle ; 
it waH alHo allowed to tlie clergy. The latwN of Athelst.an give 
very full del,ails. The perMOii fasted before the test, batlieil, 
inude (xjofeMHion, and received absolution, flin ban<l was 
‘ Healed ’ ^ for Home days jireviouBly, to prevent the UHe of 
inethoflM to render the Hkin jiroof. These iiiothoflH were die- 
CMHHi-d and believed in. As with other ordealH, the priests 
Hiiperinteiided and managed tlie lest, and a apeciul iiiOHS with 
Hpecial Ijeiiedietion of ttie ir<in was said. Tiie hand, just before 
the test, was H|irmkle(l with holy water, after the seal ha<l been 
removed. Aeeordiiig to the tlieory of laUa or jnir;ialtu, used 
in all ordeals, I lie test was ni mpLex for lesser charges and 
tripUz for gre.ater. Here the dilTereiiee was in tlie wi-iglU. of 
the iron, one or tliree pounds. The person carried the iron t he 
proper (list.ance and deposited it. His hand was l>ouiid up and 
Healed, aiirl oxamined on (lie Lliirdday for verdict. The Huties 
Beem to have used an iron glove, h«?at.ed. The Teutons also 
naed nine red-hot jilonglishares ; one siep was taken on eac.h, 
and the whole Hole was to be pressed on it '• MelaMesiaris have 
a oiirioiiH ordeal in wlm li t lie two litigani.H throw catches to 
one anotiier with a red-hot sUme, suiiplied l»y the sbunian. 
The worse injured loses." 

5 . Fire ordeals.—Walkuif^^ tliron^^h a mass of 
buniinf^ fuel in a iiol iiifrcnmcut onloal. 

It lias always been knowti in India, a heap of huriiing 
louves being iised.t' Ttie virtuous Sit.i proved tier iimoeeiici! to 
her hviMliaiid Raniu b\ passing tlirougli tin- fire.t't Iranians 

Beem to Inive ns>‘d not only the ordeal in wliii'h inulteii metal 
was poiirtsl on I,tie chest, liiit.also walking on lire.** The .Siamese 
walk over a pit ot hiiriiiiig charcoal.Iti The Hindii theory 
lersonalized the lire, as it did Ihe water; the fire, rather than 
larm the innoeent, reNtraiiied its natiirul action ; lie whom the 
hlu/.mg fire burns not, whom llic water fona s not to I'onie up, 
imiHl be held imioceiil.. In early Kurope t.be band was held in 
a tire, or the person walked between two masses of biirnitig 
logs. >■* It, is possible, as has been suggested, that the folk- 
eiistom of lea|iiiig river bunlires is a survivul or playful adapta¬ 
tion of tlieHe ordeals. 

6 . Ordeal by combat.'® 1 'lii.s is the most famous 
of lentil wtij-jcrs, ami is a mtiura) <lev<‘lo|>meiit from 
the. most elemenl-al fiitMliod of seltliuj-r a (luarrel. 
As an onieal, in Nvliicii victory jiroves th<^ justiee 
of a cause, it emhodies the jiriiu i)ile lhat mi^lit is 
right; hut, in order to la; .speeilieally an ordeal, 
e.omhiit musf involve, the element of Hiniernalural 
interferiMie.e, 'I'lut victor Mins, not hy his own 
strengl.li, hut by (he lielp of t,li<‘ go*l of just ice. In 
nmdiieval theory chance was eliminated, though, 
curiously eiiougli, it is juohahly the idea of cliance, 
of risking a fall, that. lies at. t he root of the onleal- 
mel lioil generally. 'I'lie rc^sult of the wager of 
battle, in medimval theory, wa,s an immerliate 
judgment of (Jod ; tlie savage might ascriln* it to 
the aetioii t)f HUjierior tntimi, magie, or s)>iiits. 
We freijiiently, houever, liml re.strictions impo.sed 
with the object, of handicajiidiig force hy luck. 

According to tb«' hcKjalnnaa^ni custom of some natives of 
Borneo, ‘ bot h )iiirtifM arc placed in boxi-s at. a di.sUvnce of seven 
fatboiiis opposil.e one anotlier, the boxes being iiiadr- of nibong 
laths and so fiigli au to reacii a iniiii's breasL. Then bolli receive 

* SIH<: xxxiii. 

1^1)11 flange, n.r. * Kcrrimi canderis’; J. Oriimn, Deutsche 
liealttsalterthuinet'*, bei))zig, IbPU, p. ItlSff. (Scandinavian 
). 

* See dll flange, s.v. ' Ferruui candeiis.' 

* JMahfynium. s Inaiijillare. 

6 Ibi Cange, s.vv. ‘ Forrum cundens,’ ‘ ^^^tm■res igniti,' ‘ Pedale 
examon.’ 

V Codriiigtoii, p. ‘212. s i^ea, jip. 2(Hi-270. 

w Balfour, loc. ci(. ; /nprif is Finit; rclnjiitm. 

I'l SLenzIer, in ZDMG ix. tie.!), ipiofed by Tylor, Flir^i \x. 174b; 
of. the story of the wife of Cburle.s tiie Vwt jwissing^ the fire 
uiiBOuthed in a waxed shift (firinmi, Feuluche Rechlt^altrrthiimer, 
loc. cit ). 

u SHF xlvii. 74, 169. I'J Balfour, loc. cit. 

b' Maim (SHE xxv. 274). 

14 Du Cange, s.v. 'Ignis judicium.’ 

10/>t’y i S4 f. ; ‘to haul over the coals’ is bo ex]>lained 
by .1. .lamieMOii, Etymological Diet, of .Scottish, Ediiihiirgh, 
IHOS. 

i« Lea, pp. 9a-2l6 ; C. dc Sraedt, L« Duel judieiaire et Viglise ; , 
du (Jaiige, f.t'. ‘Duellura.’ 1 


a Bhanoaied bamboo of a lance’s length to throw at each other 
at a gi^eii nignal. The wounded pierson is supposed to be 
guilty.’^ 

The coniioxiou between the idea.s of pure chance 
and absolute fairness is well illu.strated hy such 
cases. 

The Homeric Greeks practised what resembled the wager of 
battle, and it was known to tlie Japanese.’-’ It does not seem to 
have been developed by the Indians. The Scandinavian and 
Teutonic peoples have chieHy exploited it. A curious exception 
is the Anglo-Saxons, and the wager of battle was unknown in 
England until introduced by William the Oompieror.!* The duel 
was an ordeal among the reiitoris in pagan times when there 
was any doubt as to the guilt of the accused jicrson. It was one 
aiiplicatioii of the .Scandinavian lu'dingang. As tiie Christianized 
•e.ijili-Hof N. Europe dcvelojied tlieir civilization, tliis institution 
leeaiiie more popular and was the ju-diciitni Dei par excellence. 
The Church connived at it, though in tluory denouncing it.4 
fJoiilined to freemen, it was assisted towards its popularity by 
the general character of cliivalry and eM|iecially hy the tourney, 
wtu(!b lent it all the poiiiji and circiunstance of knigliLly contests. 
In its turn the judicial duel sipiplicd forms for the joust and 
the tourney. Tlie //(/'j/r de batadle was flung down, and the 
words ‘ Laissez aller’ were the signal for coiiiinencing. The 
light was « 4)iitr<tnee ; the body' of the vatupiisbed was hung 
in cbaiiiH or nmtilated.'' The arms of the combatants were 
previously blessed. The intention was to saturate tliein with 
sanctity or to increase llieir natural sanctity, 

F.acli person confirmed tlio assertion of the justice of his cause 
‘by a Holeiiiii oatfi on tin* Gospels or on a relic of ajiproved 

saiK^tity, aii<l culled upon God to grant victory to the right. 

Defeat was I,bus not merely the loss of the suit, but also a con¬ 
viction of perjury, to t>e imnislied as siicb.”^ 

One merit of eomhal wftn that of correcting ‘ the 
uhii.s<ts of eompuroation hy oath.’ A liurji^undian 
kino; fTHve an a rea.son for autliorizin}/ the wager of 
battle that men might ‘no longer take oath.'s upon 
nmtortfiin matters, or forswear theniHelvos upon 
certain.’ t.’lisirleumgm; ami Otto ii. delivered 
similar pronouncements.® It xvas thus an attempt 
to obviate the inhment deff’cts of Teutonic law, 
and was a considerable obstacle .aceoidingly to the 
dffvelopment of Homan judicial princiijles. After 
the abolition of other legal ordeals in I'kigland in 
the l.'hli (‘cnt., tiie wager of battle .survived un- 
imjiaired.'* 'I'ini right to demand this ordeal was 
actuitlly claimed in England in 1H18 hy a imin ac¬ 
cused of murder. Jt was then formally abolished.'® 

Single combats hetyveen champions of armies 
have some similarity to the xvager of battle. That 
between David and (loliat.h involved supernatural 
inlmferen le. It xvas a Frankish custom for the 
respective jninces to iiglit, one another if their 
armies eoultl not decide the battle." 

'In most European countries,’ NVosterinarck Bums up, ‘the 
judicial «luel surxived the close of Ltie Middle Ages, Imt dis¬ 
appeared hliorlly afOTwards. . . . From an early period Couiu ils 
and popes liud declared agiuiist it, but wiLli little sucees.s ; many 
ecclosiaslicH, indeed, not only eoiimved at the practice, but 
authorised it, and cpiestions conct rning the property of churches 
and monasteries were decidetl by cfuubat. 'There were other 
more jiovveriul causes at work-the growth of connnuneB, 
devotiul to the arts of pea<‘e, seeking their interest in the pur¬ 
suits of industry and eoinmerce, and enjoying the advantage of 
settled and jiermanent tribunals ; the revival of Roman law, 
which began to unflerniine all the institutions of feudalism ; 
tile aseendanev of tlie royal power in its struggle against the 
nobles; the increase of eiiligtitenmeut, the decrease of Buper- 
stitioii. But til.High finally Imnished (rmu the l ourts of justice, 
the <luel «li<l not <iie. In tlie sixteenth century, when the 
judicial combat faded away, the duel of honour began to 
ftourish.’ *- 

Thu.s tlieie Mas a return to the conditions from 
M'hich the Muger of battle aro.se. See, further, 
art. DUELMN'fi. 

7 . Miscellaneous ordeals.—From a large assort- 

1 C. A. I.. M. Si'hwaner, Borneo, Amsterdam, 1863, 1. 212, 
quoted in 3f/ i. .6(14. 

’- Jliaii, iii. 27(iff. ; I..ea, n. 99. 

S l.ea, p. 195 ; Tylor, in EBr^^ xx. 176*. 

■* Batetta, p. 179 tT. ; Lea, p. 103 flf. ; Tylor, In EBrtt xx. 176*. 

Froisaart, iii. ch. 49 , O. de la Marche. Livre de I’advis de 
rjaige de hatuilie, ed. B. Frost, Paris, 187‘2, pp. 16, 19 ; du Oange, 
s.v. ‘ Duelhmi.’ 

J»// i. 600. 7 Jb. 1. 605. « lb. 

» A. I). 121.6-19. A srtmma de pugna, giving the detailed scheme 
of procedure, is printed by Patella, p. 478 ff. ; another order of 
battle, more detailed, ia printed bv du Cange, *.e. ‘ Duellum.’ 

JO Tylor, in EBrtt, t.v. ‘ Ordeal,’' " lb. la MI i. 607. 
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ment- of ingenious tests a few of (he more con¬ 
spicuous may be mentioned, as bearing upon the 
principles and origin of the ordeal. 

Tliere is a Melanesian ordeal in winch the 
accused person is shot at with arrows from a 
certain distance. A hit means guilt.* At the 
other extreme is the Indo-Iranian ordeal of holding 
and swearing by a twig of a .sacred tree. Here 
superstitions fear and a guilty conscience are in 
view. Leaves t»f basil, sacred to Vistui, were u.sed 
by t he Hintlus.^ A very practical ordeal was in¬ 
vented by some Melanesian medic.ine-inen ; the 
accused person had to swim across a river infested 
with alligators, after these iiad been specially 
Bumrnonetl by the me<licine-man.“ The samepeoj»le 
worked also on the guilty conscience ; and, since 
fear of tabu is known to cause sickness and death, 
it may be concluded that similar success atteruled 
the jnactice of the ordeal. 'I’lio accused touched 
a spear and swore, ‘If 1 did (ho thing, tnny I die 
with this spear.’ Or the medicine man sang a .wAto 
song, and t he accuseil said, ‘ Well, that song is for 
me; if 1 did that, let me and my Oiildren sutler.’'* 
Other tests of endurance besides that of hohling 
tlie head under nater are found. In early Kurope 
theie was the ordeal of the cross. 'I'he two litdgants 
stood before a cross, wit h arms out stretched (like 
tlie cross which they facetl), and the lirst to let his 
arms drop was the variqui.slied.* In a Hindu ordeal 
tile two i>ersons stood on one leg, which was lixisl 
in the ground, till one or other gave in.® A curious 
ordeal, which can hardly he t;r<;<lited with any 
success due to influence upon the nervous system, 
is that of the balance. In this Hindu ordeal the 
accusinl was weighed in a large jiair of .scales. His 
W(‘igh( was taken liy a haski't of stones or other 
e(|uivalcnt, and lie then rc-entertMl the scale. If 
he was lighter than before, lie was innocent; if 
heavier, guilty.’ ’I'lie ordeal of (’.xnaicn in mensuris 
is mentioned in early Lurojican bp nr die Hones, hut 
its meaning is donh'lfnl. I’ossihiy it was a com¬ 
parison of meaHuremenls of the acemsed taken at 
intervals.® The Hawaiian ordeal of xt'ni hiaiulu 
involved a nervous reaction ; tin; a<-cascd had to 
hold his hands over a howl of water ; if the water 
shook, he was a«ljudgcd guilly.“ In the onieal, or 
rather confrontaiion, known to the early English 
as bier-right the accused had to ajiproach or t<»uch 
the <;orf»se of the murdered man. If he was guilty, 
ilie wounds hied afresh. In the NibrlniHjrnlird 
the wounds of tlie dead Siegfried hreak open wlien 
Hagen afmroaclK's. Shakes]>care n.se.s the same 
motive. Tiie jihenomenon of blood liquefaction 
has been suggested as the principle of this ordeal. 
Or there may have been a belief that the soul 
remains near the body till vengeance is taken ; by 
the Minidcrer’s touch it was roused to indignation 
and appearetl in tlie form c»f lilood.'® 

8 . Ordeal by lot.** — The ])rinci}de of chan<*e 
enters into many ordeals ; in some it seems to ]>e 
the main element. 

In a Hindu ordt-al a ring and a live nobra were placed in a pot 
full of earth ; ttie accused had to find and take out the ring 
with hiB hand. In another ho ha<l to draw one of two sinaii 
images from a veHscI, the image of Justice or tliat of injiiHiice, 
dherem or adftprritiJ'^ (n the fjorrti, ordeal of the Niani-niam 
the witch-doctor inoisienB two jiieces of polished wood amt 
slides one upon the other. If it glides smoothly, the man is 
innocent.••'* The W. African witch-doctor uses a j»ot and its lid. 
Repeating the names of suspected persons he takes off the lid 

I Codrington, p. 213. 

xxxvii. [Ibti2] &6 ; Balfour, loc. cit. 

3 Codrington, p. 213. ^ 10. 

6 J. P. Kirwch, art. ‘Ordeal,’ in CE; Lea, p. 296, 

« Lea, p. 299. 

"J SEE vii. f)3, 96f., xxxiii. 106 (the tola ordeal); Balfour, 
loe. cit. 

« Kirsch, loc. cit. »' .W/ li. 089. 

10 Lea, p. 315fl. ; Tylor, in KEr^i, s.v. ‘Ordeal’; Shakespeare, 
Eiehard IIL, act. i. sc. ii. ; Brand, iii. 231 ; Ml ii. 690. 

II Lea, pp. 311-316. Balfour, loc. eit. ; Lea, p. 811. 

13 Lea, p. 2‘23. 


at each name and looks in the pot. When the ltd sticks, the 
name then uttered is that of tlie g'liiltv person. IhiH kind ot 
symbolic work siiows ttiat ttie witch-doctor is ati.sokite master 
of the law. The crudest case peiliivjis is his going round the 
village ringing his bell, which stops at the hut of the guilty 
person. The natives’only method of ohuiining justice, as also 
of avoiding punistinient when guilty, is to bribe tlie doctor.i 
Indians of the N.W. Provinces halanoe two arrows; one of 
these moves in the direction of the hand of the accused. 
Medi®val Europe had a test in which a loaf of consecrated 
bread was hung beta eon two witnesses bj means of a stick 
passed through it. If it turned round, the accused was guilty. 
A aiiiiilar method was that of the sieve, though used only un- 
olticinlly, both by the ancient tlreeks ami h^ Europeans of the 
Middle Ages.3 Held by the two middle fingers, the sieve turneii 
OV»‘r when the naiiu- of the I’ulprit. was mentioneil.** Similarly 
a Psalter or Bible was hung by a key tied in it at Ps 6018 — 

‘ When thou Rawest a thief, thou thou consentedst with him.’ 
The ring of the key was hahinccd on the lingers, and the book 
t urned or fell at the uioiition of tlie guilt \ person’s name. 
Sometimes the ruling was (Imt, if it tiinu-d from west to east, 
guilt was establisbed ; if from eu.st to wi st , iiiiux'ence.'' In the 
above ca.ses there nmy have been at work tlie same |>henomenB 
of muscular suggt'.stion as in table-turning. In ii Burniese 
ordeal plaintiff and <lefen<lant took candles of equal length, and 
lighted them simultaneously ; judgment was lor him whose 
e4vn<lle lastetl t.lie other outPoMsililv some kind of lot. ordeal 
in mvolvfd in (he narrative of Jos 1 .S 14^> pro.ca the 

existence of etch a test. A I>a\ak ortieal between litigauia 
reduces tlie mcthcxl to an almost trivolous plmui. J'lin h man is 
rejiresented by a shell-fish on a I'liit.e ; these are irritated by a 
sprinkling of lime juice, and the llr.st to wriggle settles the 
iniiooence or guilt according to prearrangement.' 

9 . Origin of the ordeal. - Apart fnmi the ahusas 
'whicli (iiscrediUHl the ordeal, the niotliod po.sscHsow 
a ival p.^^yeholoofieal merit. It «’hall(di{.f<i .8 the 
accti.^ed porson wlio iirotests hi.u iiuioceme to put 
that inuofeuee to a dan^emuH pliysifuil test. The 
man e.oiiseiouH of ^uilt must he very .st nmg-tiiinde(l, 
in a sujierstilion.s, or tiny, age, to run the risk. If, 
JI.M ofl«?n liapperied, he refu.sed t<i do so, the law' 
juinislietl liim witii torturtMir reliihiition Jipprojui- 
jtte to his crime. I’lie demerit of the met hod is in 
its treatment of the innocent. He is hound by 
mere eonsiderations of sedf-lucservat ion to emlirace 
the ordetil. In a supej-stilious ttge he lots full 
conliileiice in its fairness, i.c. in its ujiholding of 
the right. Ajuirt from superstition, he is in the 
position of agamhler who has a ‘ (qirtainty,’ and 
cannot refuse to put it to tlu^ touch. And the 
recortlK again and tigain hint that self-ruinlidenee 
or eonsciousness of innocence has, at iiuist o(H;asion- 
ally, servetl a.s a mysierions fti.ctor of iniiiairiity. 

Ill social [tsychoiogy the onitial has connexions 
with torture, di\imition, oath, and wager. 
Metaphor consistently repeats tlie, idea of torture, 
not only riskeil, hut, as a rule, uinlerg<me. ’I’liis 
i.s a ]»opular recognil ion of ( he great oiids against 
immunity, 'liie guilty person who sulunits to the 
ordeal and is injured is fru fi/ in rcceijit of a 

jiunishment. But tlu'. idea ot jiunishment- does 
not apjiear to liave connectcMi itself with the 
ortletil, except in some Europetiti relitiements, 
where a litigant outsworii w tis hound to suhmit to 
an ortieal, the result of u hicJi had no hearing <in 
his case.® With regard to torture, Lea reimirks 
that ordeal and tort ure are ‘ virt ually substitutes 
for eaeli otlier ’ ; tliey liavo rarely eo-existed.® 
In W. Africji, xvhen ttn aec.usetl jieison denies his 
guilt, hut rtduses to sulmiit to the ordeal, he is 
torturetl. 'fliis is (juit.ei a logical (tonclusion from 
the principle of the onleal.*® It amounts to a com¬ 
pulsory Hulunission to tluj orde.al. Psychologically, 
tlie successful eriduranee of torture, iijijilicd, c-./;., 
ff>r tlie extraction of evidence, is equi\'alent to the 
jiassing of an orde.al liy an innociuit man, and 
popular language de.serihes l>oth in similar terms. 

1 Lea, p. ‘223 ; KirigHlcy, p. 404. a Balfour, loc. cit. 

3 Kirsch, loc. cit. 

< ‘ .Sieve-turning,’ ‘ coBcitiomaricv ’; Grimm, Tfutmiic Myth- 
oloif!/, hi. llOSf. ; Tylor, in s.v. ‘llr<lcul’; TheocrilUB, 

iii. .31. 

Brand, iii. 35; Tylor, EEt^^, s.v. ‘ Ordeal.’ 

8 .Shway Yoe, The liurinan, London, tss.g jj. "54. 

7 S. B. St. John, Lije in the Forests 0 / the Far East, Ijondon, 
1802, i. 89. 

8 Lea, p. 839 ff. » Ib. p. 371. 


10 Kingsley, p. 404- 
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Most ol)Horvcrs have noted the similarity hetAveea 
tlie ordeal and the }»ritiiilive oath. The Nahnas, 
who praetiscsd tio ordeals, made witne-sses swear an 
oath, pnttinj 4 the forefinger to the earth and then 
to the tongU(}. * An oath lias been regarded as an 
ordeal.'I'ylor acutely ohservetl that, an oatii, | 
of the iiriiiiitive concrete variety, bec;onie.s an j 
ordeal wficn t,he curse takes eli'efd. at onee.® Con¬ 
versely, many ordeals involve waitinj; days, weeks, 
or nioritliH, \>efonj their issue is revealed. Wester- 
mar(;k has de.veloped the connexion of the orde.al 
wit h the oath. 

' 'I'tnj ordeal is eHHeiitiaUy a magical ceremony. In many 
c.aHeN al IcaHt, it ootit iiitiH a c.urHB or an oath which haa reference 
to the ffuilt. or itnjO(!LTi( e of a suHpe(;ted j>crHOM, and Lh<> proper 
ottject of Mie ordeal is ttieri to reality tf) the iiiiprecatioii 
for the jnirpoHo of eHtahiiMhintf the validity or invalidity of the 
«u*ipic/oii.’-i 

An oath was ‘an indi.sjiensalile jireliiniiiary ’ to 
every wa;j;er of battle, and failure was perjury, to 
be piini.shed a.s .such. It i.s curious that one object 
of the jinlieial duel was ‘ to correct the abu.se.s of 
comitur^ation by oatb.’“ 

In VV. African ordeals f^reat importantte is at¬ 
tached to the recitin;f of ( he oath.® 'Flie jioint of 
these oaths is (he inii*i ccalion of ( lu-! sjiecitil nrsult 
of the ordeal; but, when this result is jiiiud ically 
certain, the oath is rarely used. In Imlia one 
wor<l, ysd ftitfhd , dernded hoth ‘oath’and ‘onleal,’^ 
but the fact j>r<A’es nodiiiic;^ bu(. similarity. Tlie 
oath, with its e,ondi(.ional curse (see art. CUHSING 
AND tiiiEssiNO), is ccrlainly a variety of the same 
species as (be ordeal, hut neiduu" nee<l he derived 
from (he o(b(U-. I'key proceed<Ml (Ui sej)ara(.e lines, 
the one on verbal, die othej' on physiiral. Jiotb, in 
all probabilily, arc' diMivcil from the elemental 
factor of a Ixdiid in luck or chance. 

A (lis(inc(,ion may 1><> nol.cd ladween the primitive 
and the harhaious c(uu‘eptions <d th<i ordeal. In 
modiicval Murope tliert^ was an appi'al to the 
iminediale jud^jiimuil. of Cod. Later, htdh oath 
and onhial were ‘ apjicals (.o ( he moral nature of 
the divinity.’ l»u(. in suvtv^v. tli(;olo{.(y (he ood, or 
his e(jnivjiimd, is a mere (oid in dm hand of (In; 
person invokine him. 'I'lnis Westt'nnarck riebdy 
(;onclnd(!s that (he idea of ordeal is not ‘ prinmrdi- 
ally based on (lu; belief in an all-knovviii”, all- 
powerful, and just p;od, u ho pro(e(t(.H (he iiiiioeent 
and pnni.she.s tim euilty, hii(. ( hat it largely springs 
from th(i same not ion as umhn litis the belied' in (he 
elliency of an oath,’® i.c. the mechanical jiower of 

c.ur.sine. “ 

IjCH ohs(’rv(‘s that the ordeal in its api>eal to the 
suf>erria( ural or to charic(! made a g^reat step tou'ards 
iractical jiislbsi. Tylor emphasizes the relation 
>etween ( he ordeal and the idea of chance ; and 
there is lidh^ doubt that (he concept of Imdv, its<df 
]ia(cntly jiriinitive, is (he root element in the 
ordeal. Ma,ny ordeals shade into divinatory 
proces.seH, and (ho waj^mr element, the risking of 
odtls, is ab.'^erd from no form of onleal. 'Fhe 
luechanism of maejic seems to ho qtiite secondary— 
to be, in fact, the mechanism by which luck works 
or may be worked by the operator. And this 
possibility of ‘working.:: the oracle’ is no less 
prominent in primitive than in civilized aflairs. 
When the Australian bier-carriers ask the dead 
man who bewitched him, and the hier moves to 
touch the )L,niilty nerson, or when the W. African 
corpse causes the liearers to ilash aj^ainst the house 
of the murderer,*" (here i.s ‘special knowledge’ 
beinj^ applied in Avhat is apparently a ‘ gamble.’ 

1 H. H Bancroft, Nil, San FrunciMco, 1SS2-83, ii, 444. 

‘J Ix'a, p. 3 Tylor, $.v. ‘Ordeal.’ 

* Ml li. (5S7 f. ; see i. 606. » ih. i. 605. 

0 Kin^sl»'> , ]i. 4tl6. 

T.Ml ii. CSii, fpioting J. Jolly. xliv. [1890] S40, and 

Tatottil, p, 14. 

« ,W/ i .M).’-,. ii. (W7. » Lea, p. 93. 

c' K .1. K\rc, Journals of Expeditums of Disoovtery into 
crntrnl Au^lniHa, I.K^ndon, 1846, li. 344 ; Wilaon, p. 231. 


Lven Homan law in classical times apy>roved the 
method of the wager at law. The concent of 
abstract justice and fairness seems to havcdeveloped 
from a jirimary notion of chance. One of its em¬ 
bodiments is the ordinal ; magic and religion came 
in as r(*inforcing agents. 

IjUKRaturk.—F ederico Patetta, Ee Ordalie, Turin, 1890; 

H. C- Lea, Suytmilitioii. and Enrce‘\ Philadelphia, 1878; E. 
Westermarck, Thr <)ri(/i n and Uevrlojnnfiat of the Moral Ideas, 

I, ondoii, 1900; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Ordeal’ in Elir^^ ; C. H. 
Funkhilnel, I'kiloloifus, ii. [1847J 386-41)2 ; A. F. Stenzler, 
ZDMD ix. 1186.61601-982 ; J. Kohler, ZVIiW v. [18841 868-876 ; 
C. de Smedt, Les Orujines du duel judiciaire, Farin, 1894, Le 
Duel judiciaire et V^ijUse., do. 1896 ; F. Dahn, Stadien zur 
Gesch, der gerinanischen Gottesurtheile-, Berlin, 1880. 

A. K. Crawlky. 

ORDEAL (Arabian and Miihanmiadan). — I. 
Arabia .— The heathen Arabs, like many other 
jirimitiv'e ]>eoj>Ie8, had recourse to ordeals when 
the truth could not be detected by other means. 

I. Oaths.- - In the first place, the oath, streng¬ 
thened by iinprecji.l ions, was genci’ally regarded as 
a sort of ordeal. He wlio swore invoked by means 
of magical binuuhc the wrath of (lod and all sorts 
of misfortunes, cither uj)on himself if he wa.s lying 
or upon others if tlicy had committed some crime 
against him. Often lifty of his neari’st rclal.ives 
had (.o .swear with him in or(l<*r to strengl hen the 
magical t-dleet of the oath. JSio one donblijd that tlie 
Kuyiernatural powers would punish (be perjurers. 
'J'lie following instance is mentioned by lJukhan : 

A man of the Hudhail was slain hy a YonipniU’. The Hud- 
hailitcs hronght t(ic murderer before ‘Ihiiar. The defence was 
that the Hlaiii, heinn: formerly ex])elled by the lliulbailiU's theni- 
selve-H, was an oidluw. Kift.^ men of the Undhailites .swore that 
this was H lie, and the murderer was ecMidemned. But divine 
Judgment followed soon after ; for, when the jiarl v returned, 
the jierjurioiis Hudhailites were killed by the falling ui of the 
nave in which tbe.v had taken slicller from rain (.>'a/o7/, J.e.i clen, 
1908, iv. ;’.28 ‘22]; cf. J. Wellliauscn, Ih'stc arnbischen 

lleidentums ’, Berlin, 1897, }►. 188, for anol her example). 

i'lie judicial oath in early Aiiibia was taken by 
the |)laintiir, or by ( he defendant, or somct,iim;s by 
both, iiie oil! Arabic name's of t he. junun 

{i.c. the right hand, held for(h in magituil atiitude) 
ami cfxstiindh, show (dearly the connexion hetwcicii 
exorcism an(l oath (sec H. Dozy, Suj>/)lnncvt ohx 
ilirfianudircs ara.bes, Leyden, 1877-SI, ii. 345''; 
and.L P(!(lcrHen, Dev Eicl hvi den Snn.if.cn [Dcr Julain.^ 
iii., Supjilementl, St rassburg, 1914, p. 11 11'.). Magi¬ 
cal praclictis re.sembling (hi! oath xverc ('iiijiloyed 
also in order toge(. hack stolon property. If a man 
missed som(!lhing, he protdainuHl it in the market 
or some o( her place of assembly, cursing the un¬ 
known thief if he should refust? to restore the 
st(»len obji!(!t (Wellhausen, p. 19*2). Among the 
Ib'dawin trihtis many of tiie old ceremonies are 
still in use. A j>erson suspected of having com¬ 
mitted a crime is placed in a magical cinde drawn 
on the ground and must swear an oath (several 
instances of thi.s custom are given hy d. L. Lurck- 
hardt, A’o^r.9 on the Hedonins: (tnd Wdknhys, i>ondoTi, 
I8.'H, i. 127 If. ; tk Landberg, ‘ Not.es sur quel<|ncs 
senne.nts et pratiques sacramentales chez les 
Ikblouins de LArabie,’ylrafu'ro, v. [Leyden, 1898] 
121 ir. ; A. Jaussen, < 'ontnines' de.s A rahes mt jmys 
de Modb, Ibiiis, 1908, j>. 188 ; A. Musil, Arabia 
Peima, Vienna, 1907-08, iii. 338; redersen, 
p. 152). 

2 . Fire ordeal.— The lire ordeal w^as also well 
known in early Arabia. Every tribe, says Abu 
‘ITbaidah {d.p. Jauhari, Qahdh, Cairo, l‘i82, s.v. 

‘ Haul ’), bail a sacred lii e w ith a priest. When a 
question w'as to be decided, tlie two di.sputants 
were placed at the lire and swore to their state¬ 
ments. The one who was in the right had nothing 
to fear; but his adversary w'as often hurt or even 
devoured by the tire. An instance of t he lire test 
in Yemen is found in Tbn Hishani (ed. I’. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1859, i. 17; »««, further, Well¬ 
hausen, n. 189). 

Tn modern Arabia the lire ordeal {bisha^ah) haa 
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another form. Tl)e litigating partien come before I 
the so-called mubasshi, who heats a sword, a i 
spoon, or some other object, in the fire. Kach of 
the dispiitants must lick the hot iron, and the one 
whose tongue becomes severely hurt loses his ease 
(see burckliardt, i. 121; Jjandberg, }>. 162 ft’. ; I. 
Goldziher, ‘ Das Strafrecht iin IhIhui,' Zujh al/csten 
Strafrecht der Kulturvolkcr: Beantworttmg der 
Fragcn zur liechtsvcrgleichung, ed. T. Monunsen, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 108). 

3 . The 'arraf.—Another ordeal was applied by 
the'arrd/, tlie holy man in early Arabiai, who was 
said to be ejidowed with special talent for detecting 
crimes. He placed the suspected persons in a circle, 
took a jug between his index fingers, uttered 
magic forjiiulte, and w'ent along the ro\v witli the 
jug. When he came to the thief, the jug began to 
turn by iLself in the 'arraf's hand {see Maidani, 
Arab Proverbs, Cairo, 1310, and many edd., ch. 
xviii. no. 103, ch. xxiv. no. 494 ; (i. W. h’reytag, 
Einleitnvg in dns Studium der arnb. Spravhe^ 
Bonn, 1861, p. 159; Wellliausen, p. 207; other 
methods of detecting witches, murderers, thieves, 
and otlier sinners by means of ordeals are <lescribed 
by H. von Maltzan, Keisenach Sudarabieti, Bruns¬ 
wick, 1873, p. 263 fl'.; W’ellhausen, pp. 189, 207; 
and C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Descrta, 
Cambridge, 1888, ii. 188). 

II. Islam, —Islam forbade all sorts of exorcism 
and, properly speaking, the ordeals which are 
still in use among tlie Bedawin tribes are in 
opposition to the preacriftts of Islam. The only 
survival of the old ordeals in Muslim legal pro¬ 
cedure is the judicial oath, eillier of the dehnulant 
or of the plaiiititV; witnesses, according to Muham¬ 
madan law, do not swear an oath that they will 
speak the truth (see art. Law [MuhammadanJ, vol. 
vii. p. 880). 

In two special cases the old form of the heathen 
oath with imprecations is still used in Islam. 
(1) When a husband susjiects his wife of inlidelity, 
lie may accusi* her of adultery and contest the 
legitimacy of her child, invoking Cod four times a.s 
a witness that he is speaking the truth and calling 
down His curses if he has lied ; then the marriage 
is dis.solved, and the wife must be punished for 
adultery, unless she swears four times by Allah 
that her husband has lied, invoking Cod’s w'rath 
upon herself if lier husband has sjioken the truth 
(see Gui’an, xxiv, 6-9). This is called Itdn, 
‘mutual imprecation.’ (2) When a jxtsou is killed 
and his next of kin accuses somebody of the 
murder without being able to prove his aewusation, 
two cases are to be distinguished. When the 
circumstances under whiidi the murder took phuai 
make it probable that the acciLser is right, the 
judge requires him to confirm his accusation fifty 
times by oath {casdmah), and, when the accuser has 
sworn these oaths, the accused person is reganled 
as guilty and must pay tlie ulood-price. But, 
w'hen the charge seems unfounded, the accused 
person is liberated if he swears fifty times that the 
accuser is iu the wrong. In both cases the fiftyfold 
oath seems to be a Muhammadan form of the old 
heathen casdmah, sworn by fifty men of a trilie. 

The Muslim feeling is that the perjurer wdll not 
escape the evil consequences of his sin, but the law 
does not pres( ribe a special punishment for him, 
the oath rather being by itself an ordeal. 

Litbraturs.—T hJB i» sufficiently cited throughout. 

Th. W. juynboll. 

ORDEAL (Babylonian),—Although ma^eforms 
an extremely important element in the religion of 
the Sumero-Babylonians, nevertheless their sound 
sense of justice and high development of law pre¬ 
vented the adoption of the ordeal in judicial pro¬ 
cedure, except in those cases where the truth could 
not be discovered by real evidence. The only 
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survival of this primitive })ractice wbitdi is recog¬ 
nized in the great Do<le of yammurabi, a code 
ado]>(ed as the foundation of all Babylonian and 
A.ssyriau practice at law, is the test of the w ater 
ordeal for witchcraft. Tlie second law of this code 
records the following ritual ; 

If a gentleman ban cast tlie ai-eusation of wit chcraft against 
a gentleman and failed to prove it against him. against 
whom the accusation of wif.eluTaft lias been east slmll go to the 
river; liaving plunged into tlie river, if tlie river overcome Iiini, 
his accuser 1 shall sei/.e Ids house. Hut if the river declare that 
gentleman clean and lie be rescued, he tliat cost the accusation 
ot witchcraft against him shall he put to death. He that 
plutigcd into the river shall seize the lioiiae of his accuser.' 

Although we jiosHess many tablets wbicli record 
the settlement of all kinds tif lawstiils, yet none 
has been found Uj exemplify tlvis biw for the 
examination of sorceiers. It. 'is probuble tliat tlie 
law is only an antiquated remnuni of an ancient 
coreuioiiy no loiigor practi.sed. But the wnter 
ordeal probably survived, and was aiqiaieiitly 
resorted to in some less dangerous form to settle 
dispnt <!s to w liicli the ordimir}' metliods could not 
apply. 

in the Cassite jicriod Uie king Adadsluimiddin bestowed 
'U"’ 

brother. The son of tin- deceaflod's daughter contested anainst 
hiH great-uncle, ami the king rejected his claim ; the son of 
anotiier sister of tlie deceased sued fora jiorlion ol ilie estule in 
tlie r* ign of tlie succeeding king, who dcciiled against linn, In 
the reign of the next king arose a certain man (Ahudani) who 
claimed to he the brother of the orij;inul owner, and he acu iiseil 
the ow'ner confirmed by two preceding kings of liiiving been 
no brother at all. Si/jc<- the latter owner was now dead, 
his Bon wa.s in posse.ssion, and the rcig-niug king, ol^viously in 
doubt, not only called in the surviving brothers of Ihe original 
owner, hut ordered an ordeal between the son of the confirmed 
owner and tin- jiaendo brother of thi; original owner.•• Hut the 
pseudo-hrolher did not come to tlie ordeal,-* and died the same 
year. ThereujHui the king ])ut the son of tliis i>8eudo-hrother 
to the ordeal with the son of the previously c.onlinned owm-r.-"* 
The ordeal took jdaeo in the city I'anikmari, hut the ritual is 
not deserilK-d. The result was (luit t he son of t he owner con- 
f’irnie<l by two preeeding kiiig.s was dcelan-d clean.** Obviously 
the ordeal, if it consisted in plunging into the river, did not 
involve the drowning of the guilty man us in the onJcal of the 
wizard in the (fode. 

\Vc bavc probitbly to do luutt with a modilied form 
of Mic water ort'itMil. Tluil it really is «, u.-iter 
ordeal [terformed ou tlie bank of a river is proved 
liy a jiassage iu (be Babylonian tlob, wliere the 
triumphant Hullerer proclaims bis ditliverauee from 
unjust torture. 

‘ At the shore of the river where (men) ban 7 the lawsuits of 
mankind. 

My forehead was sheared of the mark of u slave. 

The Babylonian sebolais wiofe the following 
comment upon this jiassnge : 

‘ "Shore of the river ” meaiis “ oracle of {Jod.” ’ 

We have here the .'-aiue jibrase for the ordeal as 
that emjiloyed in the ('assilt- iaw^Huit described 
above.“ As late as the 7tli cent, we find a lawsuit 
.settled by tlii.s water (?) ordiuil in the reign of 
Mhaniasli-shurn-ukin.'^*' 

i The nominal verb enijiloyed here, niu-uh hi-ir, really means 
‘he who accuses of sorcery.’ The verb halutru > ebCru means 
originally ‘ to bind,’ ‘ to surround,' and is employed in the pi'el 
for ‘ to bind by a curse,’ ‘to ban,’ ‘toaccuseof banning,'and 
also in the reduced sense of ‘to accuae' »imply, and may be 
employed of orfliiiary aer-UHations. 

'■* That the passage refers lo an ordeal was recognized first by 
Peiser, OLZ xiv. 477. The iihrase is written partly in ideograms 
^AH 6a I)I N a I It, and means ‘ oracle of god.' 

* J>up-pa ana tf.rti 6a Hi. iHuraMui,utitiirna, ' he wrote them 
a tablet (ordering them) to an oracle of god' (L. W. King, 
Bahybnnau Hound-ary Stones and Meinnrial-Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 191*2, p. 1(1, iv. 88). 

* A na ttrti 6a Hi la illik(ib. v. it 6 p. 17 . 14 . 

8 Jtm tfirti 6a Hi ina ah Parak-niAri Hu Marduk-kudurri- 
u^uT izkamma, ‘by the oracle of god, in the city Parakmari, 
Mardukkudurri-u^ur was clean ’ (ib. p. 17. 17 f.). 

^ Ibbi-rru, lit. ‘ they bind,' i.e. put a cast* to a magic test. 

8 Text not wholly certain (V. Rkwlinaon, 41b, 30). 

® In the reign of Nabu-mukin-apli of tlie Vlllth dynasty 
occurred a long and Intricate lawsuit in which the king took 
part. Here again the king orders two litigants in a minor 
affair to pass the ordeal (ano Urti Hi ikpurma, * he sent them 
to the oracle ot god') and one ot them ‘was found clean' 
(izkamma) (King, p, 66. 8-6). 

10 Peiser, BeHinsehrifUiche Bihliothek, iv, [1896] 168, no. 
ii. 6-7. 
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OBDEAL. (Celtic) 


More often the or<h-al of the oath was ernjjloyed 
In cnHes which could not he nettled hy direct 
evidence. 

E.g., In the reig^n of Sinmuhallit of the Int Babylonian 
dynaaty the heirs of an estate Huerl the business partner of their 
father and obtained the value of the father’s Ijusiness. The case 
was settled in the torn pie of the Bun-grxl before nine witnesses, 
and the heirs signed an agreement not to complain again. But, 
having Huspir-ion Uiat tins husiness partner was still retaining 
part of the estate, Itiey sued iiitn again before a judge who 
caused him to come to tire temple of the sun-god and pass tlie 
ordi-al of the oath. ‘ Ivrih-sin he gave over Uj the teni]>le of 
Khamas/i for cleansing. At tiic great gate he swore “ Whatso¬ 
ever belonged trj Clirraganril from straw to gold is not in luy 
poNMf'ssion,” and so annulled their complaint.’* 

'riic Code of (jaininurabi alno recognizes the 
ordeal of the oath as a means of self-rectification 
when no evidence can be addueetl. 

K.y. § 1:0 provides for the case of a man who lias <-aplured a 
runaway slave and failed to guard him until he could he handed 
over to liis owner. Tiie captor was supposerl to have exercised 
all possi)>le rare to prevent the e.sf;a|M* <if the slave, and he is 
put to the ordeal of the oath. If lie swears in tim name of a 
gofl that such was the case, tie clears himself of suspicio/i. 

The Code proviiles the sanie ordeal for an agent 
who, w'lien travelling for a inercliant, is robhe«l t)f 
his money or goods. In tliat case, the agent being 
alone, no evidence (^> 01(1 lx; addtu^ed to ])rove that 
Ite had been robbed or f bat he had tJist»o.sed of the 
goods for his own benefit. If be takes an oath in 
the name of a god llnit he has he<;n rohhetl, he 
establishes his innocence. 

The 01 dinary legal (.•x])ression for taking the 
ordeal of the oath is ‘ to make a chjansing** before 
g(»d.’ 

Thus J ef the <’udc provides for a shepherd whose flock 
has been vjsited by some scourge or preyed upon hy a lion. In 
either case he is not responsible to the owtier for the loss. 
‘ The shepherd before god shall make a cleansing and the owner 
of th(> Hhee])foId shall take upon iiimself the damage to the fold.’ 

In the divi.nion of inheritauee the elde.st brother 
usual I y acts as executor, and he often suhniits to 
the onleal of the oath hefort' the emblem of a god, 
obviously to fr(?e himself from any susidcion <d' 
having tlefranded the other heirs.* Owing to the 
terminology and tlu; itnictiee here described, the 
j)laee in the temples wlier(i men took the ordeal of 
the oath was called ‘ the pla(!e of cleansing.’® 

LiTBnATirRie.--F. E. Pei.ser, ‘ Zum Ordnl heidcri Uahvlordern,* 
0/jZ xiv. [1911] 477-479. On the closely related subject of the 
oath see Oath (.Semitic). S. liANOOON. 

ORDEAL (( eltic).—'I’he main referem es to the 
use of the (»nleal among the (jelts occur in the 
Irish anti Welsh laws and in one of the Irish 
mythico-roniaiitif, tales. There are also some 
ajiparent referent',es to it in classical sources. 

I. Classical references.— Ckesar, in describing 
the funemls of the (xauls, says that, w'hen a man 
of rank dies, if the circumstances of his death are 
suspicious, his relatives hoUl an examination of hi.s 
wives afttu’ (he method adofited toward.s slaves, 
and, if their guilt is tliscovored, they are tortured 
and put to death." Probably stune kind of ordeal 
was used as a method of discovering guilt. Julian 
speaks of tlie Rhine as an ‘ incorruptible judge of 
infants’ among the Celts dwelling on its banks, 
drowning the child of an unfaitliful wife, but 
restoring it to its mother’s arms when the birth 
wa.s legitimalThe method u.sed is deseril>ed in 
a poem in the (Jreek anthohigy. The child was 
put on a slueld hy the husband and thus consigned 
to the river. Tliis orileal is connected with the 
Celtic cult of rivers the divine river acting here 
as a judge.® 

1 M. Schorr, Altbahylonisehe Jlechtmrkunden, Leipzig, 1918, 
no. 282 f. 

• 1108 ; for another ordeal by oath see also } 249 of theOode. 

• (Ibbubu. * Schorr, no. 194 f. 

0 lb. no. 170. 16. The ordeal of the oatli in case of a murder 
will be found in A. Ungnad, Babyloninche Driefe, Leipzig, 1914, 
no. 218. 

« Ds Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 

f Bp. xvi.. Oral. 11. (ed. F. C. Hertlein, Leipzig, 1878-76, pp. 
496. 104). 

• AnfA. Orwea, lx. 126 (ed. DIdot, 11. 24X 


Aristotle speaks of the Celts plunging infants at birth into 
the cold waters of a river in oruer to harden them,* but does 
not itienLioti the ordeal. Elsewhere, among Teutons, Hindus, 
etc., tlie water orcl€?al was decided differently. If a person 
floated, he was judged guilty, the water rejecting him ; if he 
sank, he was innocent, though he was drowned, for in this case 
the water received him. This method was used both Judicially 
and popularly in the case of witches until comparatively 
recent times.'-* 

The duel as a means of settling disjmtes is also 
referred to. Poseidoiiios stated that formerly in 
Gaul at feasts the strongest seized the thigh of 
the animal served up, and, if any other warrior 
attempted also to take it, tlie two fought and the 
victor received the meat.* Among the Celtiberians 
of Spain, in 206 B.C., P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
found tliat recourse was had to the duel by two 
sons of kings who as brothers had held the same 
throne, in order to settle the succession. They 
refused Scipio’s arbitrafion and wishiid as judge 
only the god of war. Much later Silius Italicus 
sail! that this duel was conformable to the national 
cu.stom.* 

2 . Irish ordeals.—The well-known Irish mythi¬ 
cal story of King Cormac’s adventure in the land 
of promise witii the god Manannan contains a list 
of ordeals which has a close correspondence to 
those referred to in the Irish law-books and s(;rve8 
to explain them. Some of the ordeals in the list 
and the ex{)lanations given of their origin are 
doubtless mythical, though that only serves to 
show how firmly the use of the ordeal was fixed in 
Celtic custom. Morann, son of Carpre Cat-head, 
is .Mjiid to have been born with a membrane over 
his head, which ultimately became a collar when 
he was placed in the sea and the magic ‘ninth 
wave’passed over him. A covering of gold and 
silver was now placed on it, and it was used l,o 
test guilt or innocence. Placed round the neck of 
a guilty man, it chokiid liim, but in t in? tiase of the 
innocent it expanded and droiiped to his feet. 
Another collar of Morann’s came out of a fairy 
mound, and, placed on the foot or hand of a guilty 
man, it cut the meniber off. Ho obtained a third 
collar from St. I'aul, and wore it roujul his neck 
when delivering judgment. Then he never 
uttered falsehood. Mochton’s adze was plained in 
a fire of black-thorn until red-hot. The tongue of 
the accused wa.s then passed over it, w'hen it burnt 
him if guilty, but did him no harm if he were 
innocent. Another ordeal was that of Sencha, 
w'lio ca.st two lot.s out of the liiti, one for the 
accused, one for the king. If the accused was 
guilty, the lot cleaved to his palm. A poet’s 
incantation w’as first said over tlio lots. The 
vessel of Badurn was one w'hich his wife obtained 
from a fairy mound beneath a well. If a man 
uttered three false words under it, the vessel 
separated into three parts, but, if three true words 
w'ere spoken, these united again. The ordeal of 
the three dark stones consisted of filling a bucket 
w'ith hog-stutl', etc., and placing in it three stones, 
white, black, and speckled. If a man drew the 
white stone out, he had spoken truth ; if the 
black, falsehooil ; the speckled stone denoted that 
he was half-guilry. In the ordeal of tlie cauldron 
the vessel w as filled with boiling water, in which 
the accused placed his hand. Ho was scalded if 
guilty, unhurt if innocent. Another ordeal was 
that of the old lot of Sen. Three lots wore cast 
into water—the lord’s lot, the ollave’s lot, and the 
lot of the accused. If he w’as guilty, his lot sank ; 
if he was innocent, it floated, as in the case of the 
child in the Rhine. Still another was that of 
Luchta’s iron. This iron was seen by Luchta in 

1 Politica, vli. 15. 2. 

SHincmar (9th cent.) aays: ‘The water receives certain 
persons and thus proves them Innocent; It rejects others and 
proves them aruilty ’ (PL exxv. 668). 01. J. Orirnm, Teutonic 
Mythoiogv, tr. J. S. Stallybraas, London, 1682-88, pp. 1077,1626. 

> Athenasus, It. 4J. * Livy, xxvill. 21; 8U. Ital. XTl. 6871. 
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Brittany and obtained by him. It was hallowed 
by wizards, then made red-hot and placed on the 
palm, with results similar to those of the adze 
ordeal. The ordeal of waiting at an altar con¬ 
sisted of going nine times rouna it and then drink¬ 
ing water over which a wizard's incantation had 
been said. If the person was guilty, the token of 
sin was manifest on him ; if innocent, the water 
did him no harm. This ordeal is said to have been 
brought by Cai Cainbrethaoh out of the land of 
Israeh and it has some similarity to that described 
in Nu 5”®^-. The text then goes on to tell the 
story of Cormac and how he obtained his cup from 
Mauannan. The cup broke when three words of 
falsehood were spoken, but was restored if three 
true words were spoken. Manannan showed its 
properties to Cormac and then gave him the cup, 
and he afterwards used it to distinguish truth and 
falsehood with the Cael.^ 

Stokes observes that, if Moranii’s three collars are different 
aspects of one collar, and, if Madurn's and Corinac’s vessels are 
identical, this would reduce the number of the ordeals to nine 
—the number of the divyani pramdnani in later Hindu law¬ 
books. 

A passage in one of the llrehon law tracts speaks 
of the ordeals of the adz(‘, of the chip of an old 
tree, of the l.ostar liaduirnn (Badurn’s vessel), of 
the three stones in the dark, of standing at the 
altar, of the cauldron, and of tlie holy dranglit, 
and they are said to be tests established hy St. 
Patrick in the reign of King Laegaire to deciefe the 
disputes of the men of the land.^ The method of 
using some of these is also explained, though in 
.some instances the ex])lanation is olwcure. 

The lonjruo was put across a red-hot adze. ‘ A chip of an old 
tree ’ is (flossed as 'of the horse-rod of the patron-saint, or of 
his coffin, or of the consecrated tree.' Probably it was some 
species of lot. ‘Lcstar Baduirnn,’ is Klossed, 'i.e. ba, “good,” 
/w dnrn, “on the hand,” it used to break on the hand, i.e. it 
used to open or burst asunder, but it remained perfect on the 
hand of the upright.’ Two myths of its origin are then given, 
one corresponding to that in the story of Cormac, except that 
here Dornn or Badornri is the name of the woman who ohUiined 
the vessel, not of her husband. The gloss on the three stones in 
the dark is, * i.e. to put three stones in a dark place, a speckled 
stone, a white stone, and a black one.’ These were pagan tests. 
On the other hand, the ordeals used by Christians and instituted 
by St. Patrick were lot, airinem, and cauldron. A irinem seems 
to mean standing at the altar, glossed as 'standing at the stone 
of adoration '; hence it must have been pagan in origin. Of 
the cauldron it is said that ‘ what makes pagan tests of them is 
to bring fuba to them ’—probably the use of some old pagan 
incantations or ebarms.S The holy draught is obscurely glossed 
as ‘the book drink, such as the long book of Iveithglinn, its 
perusal on water.’^ 

The ordeal of the red-hot adze is specifically 
mentioned in one MS in connexion with the case 


of a woman clearing her character from charges 
affecting it, when she had failed to find living 
compurgators. She rubbed her tongue on a red- 
hot adze of bronze or on melted lead (not iron—a 
proof of the archaic character of the ordeal). The 
adze was heated in a fire of rowan or black-thorn, 
magical trees with the Irish Celts. The M8 
describes this as ‘a druidical ordeal.’* The red- 
hot metal ordeal is of wide occurrence—among the 
Arabs, Hindus, and Chinese. The ordeal of the 
cauldron has been sufficiently explained in the 
reference from the story of Cormac. The phrase 
used for it is fir caire^ ‘ the proof of the cauldron.’ 
In8tance.s of its use in the laws are found in the 
case where distraining or distress is deferred until 
the fir caire has taken place in connexion with 
some other process, but only when the man has 
gone into an ‘ extenie territory’ for it,® Again, 
the dubhfne, i.e. the uncertain family or members 
of the tribe smuggled in surreptitiously or concern- 


1 The Irish Ordeals, Cormac’s Adventure in the Land of 
Promise, ed. and tr. W. Stokes, in E. Windlsch and Stokea, 
Jrische Texte, lii. [Leipzig, 1891] 206 ff. 

S Ancient Laws if Ireland, Dublin, 1866-1901, v. 470 f. 

« Ib. vi. 884. * V. 473 

» E. O’Curry, Manners and Ctutoms of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1873, li. 216, citing MS H 3, 17 Trin. CoU. Dublin. 

« Ancient Laws of Ireland, 1. 196,199. 


ing whose pedigree doubt had arisen, could receive 
no share of the family land until they tendered the 
proof of the cauldron.* Again, the illicit offspring 
of a harlot or of a woman who alxseonded from her 
hiishaiid must not settle among the tribe without 
invitation or the test of the cauldron or of the holy 
expurgation.* In the case of the dubhfne the 
proof of the cauldron is called fir di, ‘ test of God,’ 
showing that the old(.'r p.ignn rite had been Christ¬ 
ianized. In earlier times the water itself gave 
judgment; now God gave judgment through the 
water. This ordeal, wliich is of wide oeeuirence,® 
is referred to by 8t, Gregory of 'I’ours in the case 
of two ecclosiasticH, one heretical, one orthodox. 
One of them suggested the ju<lgment of boiling 
water. A cauldron was to be placed on a lire and a 
ring dropped into the boiling water, and each vas 
to attempt to draw it forth.'* The ordeal of tlie 
lots cast into the water has a certain parallel in 
one suggested by King Laegaire to St. Patrick 
and the l>ruid8. They were to throw their re.spec- 
tive books into water, and he would honour niiu 
whose books were unhurt. Patrick agreed, hut 
the Druids dissented because the saint n^gardod 
water a.s a god (probably a reference to bai)tisin). 
'riie ordeal by fire was offereil by St. Patrick. A 
Druid was to go into a tilo.sed house with the 
saint’s chasuble round him, and one of his clerics 
was to wear the wizard’s tunic. Then the house 
was to be set on fire so that ‘God might deal 
dooms,’ The wizard was burnt, though he had 
gone into that aide of th© house which had been 
moistened.® 

The idea of water, cold or Jiot, serving for an 
ordeal is further illustrated by the. fact that it and 
air, sun, moon, etc., were taken as sureties for 
lidelity bo an oath. Thoy destroyed the oath- 
breaker, as in the case of King Laegaire, who 
demanded tribute after thus promising not to do 
so. ‘ God’s elements gave a doom of death on the 
king.’® 

The casting of lots was used by the Druids and 
in much later times was common both among the 
Irish Celts and in Brittany.’ But it is referred to 
in the Laws as an ordeal, its technical name being 
crann-chur {crann, ‘tree,’ ‘wood,’ ‘stick’); hence, 
perhaps, small pieces of wood were used, though 
it is said in O’Curry’s Manner.'t and CuHtoins of trie 
Ancient Irish that the crann-clmr consisted of 
putting in a box or pot black, white, and red 
pebbles, from which the accusefl drew' until he 
drew either black or w'hite. Black nuiant guilty, 
white innocent.® This is the ordeal of the three 
dark stones in the story of (Jormae, and doubtless 
there were various methods of the crann-chur. 
The Laws refer to its use in a variety of cases— 
e.g., in that of the dubhfne, alternately with the 
proof of the cauldron ; in that of an animal killed 
in a pound by other animals ; and in several others.^ 
The lot was approved of by canon law in Ireland.** 

The duel or combat was also reccjgnized and is 
mentioned in the Laws, but it had to ho gone 
through according to strict rule. It was illegal to 
fight without verbal engagements, viz. ‘ without 
proper security byword of mouth for restoring or 
righting the thing about which he gives the 
challenge.’** Tiiis appears to have been in a case 
of debt, and hence the duel after verbal engage¬ 
ments, literally ‘ contracts of the lips,’ was legal. 
Elsewliere the eon.sent of relatives to the duel 

» Ancient Laws of Ireland, iv, 286, 288 f. 3 j(,_ v. 467, 

> li. (I’ArboiB de Jubainville, Etndes sur le droit celtique, 
PariH, i. 32, .36. 

4 lie (Uoria Martyrum {^Mirac. i.), HI. 

4 Stakes, Tripartite Life, London, 1 Hk 7, pp. 66, 160. 

« Ib. p. 667. 7 J. Loth, liCel xvi. [1K96] 813. 

» i. Introd. p. oclrzlx ; cf, p. clxiv. 

» Ancient Laws, iv. 286, 296, ii. 6 ; cf. ill. 66, 887, 488, 

IV D'Arbois de Jubainville, II. 100. 

11 Ancient haws, iv. 83. 
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Hfjeins to have Ijeen necessary, and, where that 
consent was oblaiiicd, the victor who slew his 
opponent was not charged witli murder. 

‘ If it be a eensible adult that ia drawn into the combat-field 
with the consent of hia family, and if there was no crime 
charjfed upon the perwon who drew him, or though there were 
a charge he avowed it, whether life-wound or death-wound 
ensue, he in exempt.’* 

WitncHses were also necessary, as the gloss upon 
a story of two men about to engage in combat 
shows : ‘ There was nothing to delay them from 
engaging in the combat except that they had not 
a witness.’* Wliere the eoinbatant was ‘lawful 
spoil,' liis arms and clothes were also lawful spoil 
to the victor.* Canon law attributed to St. 
Patrick the regarding of the duel as an oilence 
meriting excommunication— e,.g., in the case of a 
debtor who, in spite of proof, denied liis debt and 
had recourse to combat.^ 

3 . Welsh ordeals.—The Welsh codes do not 
mention ordeals, Init a late treatise states that 
there were three ordeals by the law of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, for theft, for galanas (murder or com¬ 
position for murder), for treason to a lord. They 
conHiHte<l of the hot iron, the boiling water, ‘ by 
putting the limb that did the deed therein,’ and 
combat to sncli as sboiild demand it lawfully. 
There was no punishment for the vi(;tor in the 
combat, for it sl(M»d instead of proof. lint in 
amending the law's Hod tb(? Good and his judges 
observed that this was not just, and they estab¬ 
lished proof by men.® I’hese throe, ordeals corre¬ 
spond lo those alr(!ady descrihetl in Irish procedure, 
and, though 1 -lie reference is a doubtful one, this 
likeness tends to {)r(jve that the ordeal had actually 
been in tisc among (he Hrythonic ('elts. 

Litkraturr.—T his iu cited throughout the article. 

.1. A. MAOtAJLLOcn. 

ORDEAL (Chimj.sc).—The use of the judicial 
ordeal in Cliirui is now' mainly cojdined to the 
mountainous districts of the south-west, wluire 
numerotiH trilies of non-Chinese origin still main¬ 
tain themselves in semi-independence. The <lc(;ay 
of the orchuil is due part ly to a growing disbelief in 
the supiMstitions which sui»j)orted it and partly to 
the painful ttuicliings of ex]tericnce w'hich compelled 
men to realize its fallibility as a test of trut h. Its 
disappearance, however, leaves Chinese legal prin- 
oij)leH unallected ; (’hine.se law' never aceonled it 
theoretical iecogniti*jn, hut merely granted it a 
mon; or less gnulging tolerance as a conce.ssion to 
immemorial custom. The fact that the notions 
and praeti(ies relating to ordeal have been regulated 
and modilied by custom, not by law', explains w'hy 
very few explicit referemies to the subject are to 
be found in the (’hiiiese law-books." 

There is, how'cver, an interesting passage in that 
constitutional hamlhook of the (Mum dynasty 
known as the Chou Li (ascribed to the 12 th cent. 
IJ.C.), from W'hich we learn something of a h;gal 
pract ice that 8 (;emM to have closely approximated 
to what we understand by ordeal. We are told 
that before a litigant in a civil suit was allow'ed to 
state his case in court lie was required to hand in 
a sheaf of arrow,s (50 or 100), and that in criminal 
prosecutions initiated by private individuals the 
accusers were called upon to deposit in court a 
specified quantity (30 catties or Chinese pounds) 
01 copper.* According to the best interpretation 

1 ‘ Book of Aicill,' Ancient Laws, iii. 297. 

a 76. i. 2f.l ff. a 76. iii. 808. 

* D’Arbois <ie Jubainvillc, i. 46. ii. 100. 

® Ancient Laws aiul Institutes of London, 1841, p. 707. 

* In thi* reiipect China and India are at one- Of. SBB xxv. 
[1886] p. oil; see aleo E. B. Tylor, /‘C’*, London, 1903, i. 141. 
Montonquieu, I>e VEsprit des lots, xxviii. m((Euvres eomplites, 
Paris, 1876-79), remarks that under the Salic law trial by ordeal 
was not a thing lerally ordained, but was privately agreed upon 
and legally permitted. 

7 See E.' Biot, L« Teheou-Li, Paris, 1861, II. 811; and SBE 
xvi. [1882] 108. The Chinese word here translated ‘ copper' Is 


of this procedure, when a litigant or prosecutor 
lianded in a sheaf of arrows or 30 catties of copper, 
his action was equivalent to (and was probably, 
indeed, accompanied by) a solemn declaration of 
the justice of his cause and a self-condemnation to 
righteous punishment if lie were guilty of uttering 
untrue statements or making false accusations. 
The arrows were emblematic of unswerving and 
unerring truth, ‘ Straight as an arrow ’ was, and 
is, as well understood an expression in China as it 
is in the West, and the arrow '’8 flight was regarded 
as an unrni-stakable symbol of moral rectitude. 
Similarly, the prosecutor who brought accusations 
against another was expected to show' proof that 
he was willing to abide by the consequences of a 
complete elucidation of the rights and wrongs of 
his case. The metal which he dejiosited in court 
was a symbol of the justice to w'hich he made his 
ai)peal. In demanding justice again.st his opponent 
he invoked retributive justice upon himself if his 
acim.sjLtions were false. Hence the man who 
shrank from an ajijieal to the test of the arrows or 
the cojipcr was confessedly uncertain of the truth 
or justi(;e of his cause, or was seiinitly aware that 
hi.s opponent was in the right. M'hus, if only one 
of the [larties to a case ventured to submit to the 
test, judgment went against the other by default. 

‘ (Certain ordeals,’ as Tylor has .said, ‘ are closely 
related to oaths, so that the two shade into one 
another. Let the curse which is to fall on the 
oath-breaker take eti'ect at once, it then becomes 
a sign condemning the swearer—iu fact, an 
ordeal.’* Lack of detailed information makes it 
ditlicult to decide w hether the arrow and metal tests 
refinred to in the Chou Li should he regarded 
as ordeals or merely as (juaint and [ucturesque 
methoilsof oath-taking. It is certainly true, how¬ 
ever, that in (Miina, as elsewhere, many of the 
usages connected with oath-taking are almost 
iilent ical with some forms of ordeal, ami it is not 
always easy to draw diwtinction.s betweim the two. 

A Chinese chronicle contains an account of the 
follow'ing epi.sode, which it assigns to the middle 
of the 13th century. 

There was a certain man whose trade It was to sell temple- 
Ineense. His wares were of inferior make, but, wheji any of bis 
customers >frnnd)led at their price or ftxprf.‘ss».‘d douiits as to 
their quality, he was in the liai»it of oerlifyinij' to tlieir excel¬ 
lence by nicans of the followin^f oath ; ‘ If tliis incense is not as 
excellent as I say it is, may a yroblin meet me on the road and 
annilulate me! ’ One da^, as he was r.rossing a bridge behind 
his shop, he was seen suddenly to full prone on the ffround as 
thoii(;h be had been tripped up by some uncanny spectre visible 
to himself alone. When the bystanders ran to his assistance, 
he was already dead. 

Stories of this kind, turning on a solemn invita¬ 
tion to the pow'ers of the spiritual world to bring 
.sudden death or calamity on tlie swearer if his 
w'ords are untrue, are very common in Chinese 
annals. Confucius himself, on a certain memor¬ 
able occasion, is said to have uttered siudi an oath. 

rendered by Biot * jjold or (other) metal.’ In this passaife the 
word can hardly mean gold. The amount to be jiaid into 
court would have been prohibitive; and the obligation to pay 
the same amount in all cases, irrespective of the nature and 
magnitude of the interests involved, would have implied the 
creation of an arbitrary and irrational uniformity which could 
hardly have failed to defeat the ends of justice. The original 
uses the character chin, wliich in modern Chinese usually 
signifies gold, but which formerly Indicated metal of any kind, 
and was applied indifferently to gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
iron. A modem Chinese commentator (not cited by Biot) ex- 

f 'lains the word as signif^'ing, in this particular passage, iron, 
ron certainly suits the context well enough, for that metal 
would aptly symbolize the inflexibility of Justice ; it is perhaps 
more probable, however, that the metal was copper, which. 
Indeed, was often known as htiang t'ieh, ‘yellow iron,’ and 
which, though a ductile metal, has an exceptional degree of 
tenacity. We learn from other sources that copper was in 
ancient times frequentlv used in connexion with Judicial pro¬ 
cedure, and there would therefore be nothing exceptional in its 
use here. English readers will find a reference to the use of 
copper in Jumoial proceeding! in J. Legge, ChinsM Ckutiet, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. ill. pL il. p. 606. 

1 BBriixx. 174. 
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• OonfuoiuB went to pay a visit to a lady whose moral charac¬ 
ter did not stand high in public estimation. A disciple ven¬ 
tured to remonstrate with him for having done so ; whereupon 
Confucius cried out with an oath, “If I have done anything 
wrong, may God strike me dead, may God strike me dead ! ”’ > 

In a Chinese lawsuit, when the statements made 
or evidence given by the two parties are irrecon¬ 
cilable, and the truth cannot be elicited by ordi¬ 
nary methods, the parties sometimes adjourn from 
the law-court to a temple, and there perform the 
ceremony known as tu c/tow—the ‘ordeal (or 
rather wager) by imprecation.’ 

Th« swearer unplaits his queue (if he has one), and lets his 
hair fall down over his shoulders, as though he were a criminal 
condemned to death. He then kneels before the altar, and 
utters the words upon the truth of which he is ready to stake 
his life. ‘ It I am guilty of the charge, or if my evidence is un¬ 
true, or if I have made a false accusation [as the case may b»-], 
I cali upon the god to strike me dead before his altar.' The 
procedure varies in detail according to local custom or special 
circumstances. Sometimes the oath-taker proceeds by writing 
on a piece of paper the pa ko-tzu, the ‘eight characters’ denot¬ 
ing the essential facts relating to his personal identity and 
time of birth. After lighting a stick or two of incense he kneels 
before the altar, and, uttering a sot form of words, condemns 
himself and all his family to death if the statement to which he 
has sworn is perceived iiy the god to be untrue. The ‘ eight 
characters’ are ceremotiiullv burned, and the oath-taker's life 
is then wholly at the disposal of the deity addressed. 

1'he procedure known as fa-huang-pUio, ‘ the 
sending of a yellow missive,’ is similar to this. 

The swearer writes his accusation or evidence, acconiiianied 
by an oatb-formula, on a piece of white i>aper. He also writes 
his name, address, and residence, the name of the temple where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the name of the diviniu 
invoked. The oath-formula varies according to circuinstunces, 
hut is usually framed in such terms ns these ; * If I did so and- 
BO, may I die before sunset to-day!’ or ‘If I have spoken 
falsely,* may 1 never he able to stand up again!' The white 
paper is folded up and enclosed in a covering or envelope of 
yellow paper, which is then committed to the flames. When it 
has been wholly consumed, the belief is that the message has 
reucdicd its de.stiuation and that it will receive the due attention 
of the god whose intervention has been invited.'^ 

As a rule, the deity in question is the cHfntj-huatnj, 
tlie ‘city j?od,’ who juesides over the fortune.^ of 
tlte walled town in wliie.h tlie district maj^istiate’s 
court is situated.*'* 'I'lie ceremony may, however, 
be performed in other temples he.sides that of the 
cK^-ng-huapg, and tlie deity invoked may be almost 
any one of the numerous gods, spirits, orcaiionizeil 
personages who throng the Taoist pantheon. 

It is well known that a Chinese witne.ss will 
often claim tlie right to consecrate his oatli hy 
cutting oir the head of a fowl. This is a symbolicfil 
way of saying, ‘ If I am lying, may I be killed as I 
kill thisfiock!’* 'J’his rite is stifl fairly common 
in inland (^hina and is not unknown in the annals 
of liritish law-courts in Hongkong and the ‘ mixed 
courts’ of the treaty-ports. ^Sometimes the killing 
of a real cock is dispen.sed with and a paper image 
of the animal substituted. The image is held up 
in front of the setting sun, and the swearer cuts 
oil the head of the image just as the sun sinks 
below the horizon. According to another practice, 
the witness puts a number of beans into a basin 
and pounds ttiem into a paste. By this action he 
condemns himself to be clubbed to death if bis 
evidence is false. Yet another old custom was the 
ceremonial breaking of an arrow, which signified 
that the witness was willing to be broken in two if 
he committed perjury. Another practice was to 
blow out a candle-flame and to utter the words, 
* If I have lied, may I be extinguished like this 
candle ’ {ssU ju huo mieh). 

It is obvious that even the most solemn forms of 


oath-taking will be of little practical value in 

1 H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals {Hilbert Lec¬ 
tures, 2nd ser.), London, 1916, p. 71. 

2 For brief accounts ol these customs see L. Wieger, Moral 
Tenets and Customs in China, London, 1918, p. 621 f.; and 
H. I>or6, Recherchea sur Us superstitions en Chine, Shanghai, 
1912, pt. i. vol. ii. no. 4, p. 344f. 

8 Ct. a story in the Liao Chai, tr. H. A. Giles, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio^, Shanghai, 1908, P- 212 f. 

4 Of. Legge, vol, v. pt. i. p. 6: and OUes, Strange Storiss, 


p. 868. 


helping a magistrate to discriminate betw^een true 
and false evidence, unless he feels justified in 
as.suniing the sincerity of the witness’s belief that 
perjury w ill involve him in serious dilKculties with 
the unseen powers. A guilty man wdll liesitate to 
send a ‘yellow missive” to the spirit-world if he 
feels morally certain that the spirits w'ill receive it 
and will take him at his word. But, thougli many 
Chinese—perliaps the great majority—are rather 
sceptical in these matter.s, conscious guilt is liable 
to reveal itself involuntarily in some slight outward 
sign, smdi as the blanching of the cheek or tremor 
of the hand. These sign.s will he instantly noted 
by an attentive and experienced inagislrate, who 
in spite of his own scornful ilisladief in the objective 
efhcaey of an elaborate oatli-t.aking corcnumial, 
will often draw shrew'd and valuable tleductions 
from tlie a}>j)earance and general heaving of the 
parties and their witnesses. 

The suggestion that the partie.s sliould adjourn 
to the city temple to swear oaths and tlisnatcli 
‘yellow- missives’ usually comes not from tlie 
magistrate him.self hut from one of tlie parties con¬ 
cerned—^not always tlie innocent one. Hut cases 
have been known when a clever magistrate has 
elicited the tnitli by making the parties undergo a 
bogus ordeal of his own devising. 'J'he following 
is an instance of how a magisliate succeeded hy 
this means in unmasking the guilt of a man w ho 
had been accused of tiudt. 

He informed the accused that ho must prove his iimoceuc© by 
successfully undergoing the ‘ hell-toiu;hing ordeal.’ Ho ex¬ 
plained that in a cortaiii toiuplc there hung a hell which had 
the singular power of detoctinj; the presence of thieves. When 
touched by a thief, ho said, it would give forth sound, but, 
when touched by other persons, it would remain silent. The 
niagistrute then gave orders that all tlu' prisoners in his gaol, 
iiichidiug the man a<;cused of theft, should be marched off to 
the temple and made to Ktiind in front of the tem|)le-hell. He 
himself followed them, and gave a touch of soleiuiiil.i to the 
proceedings hy approaching the hell with revi.-ronce, as though 
It were a symbol of divinity, and uttering a short prayer suit¬ 
able to the occasion. Having then caiisod a large cnrlaiii to 
he suspended in front of the hell so as to conceal it from view, 
he gave secret orders that the iiortion of the hell nearest to 
the curtain should be smeared with ink. This having been 
done, be bade the prisoners advance one by one and touch 
the bell by thrusting their hands under the curtain. A 
number of prisoners aid as they were told, and us each of these 
withdrew his han<l the magistrate noLcfl tliut it was stained 
with ink. Then came the turn of the suspected thief. Leliev- 
Ing that the magistrate’s words would come true and that the 
bell, which had hitherto remained silent, would emit a sound if 
he tou«;hcd it, he put his hand under tlie curtain us the others 
had done, but carefully abstained from liringing it into contact 
with the magic bell. He withdrew his han<l, but his sat isfan. 
tion at the success of his maiiuouvre was sliort-Hved. tlhserving 
that there was no trace of ink on the man’s lingers, the magis¬ 
trate promptly <leclared that the case was closed and the guilt 
of the accused made manifest. Thereupon, we are told, the 
outw'itted thief made a full (amfession. 

’j’hat sueli hoguH ordeals may often be far more 
UHeful than real orie.s will be readily eoneedod. 
The drawback i.s tliat llie more succiiKsful and 
ingenious tliey are tlie smaller w ill he the likeli¬ 
hood that they ean he resorted to on HuhHe<iuent 
occasions with the same prospects of sueeeKs. 

I’here is a curious hook of Chineso medical juris¬ 
prudence know-ri as tlie Hai-yudn-lu, which was 
formerly in the hands of all Idiinese coroners and 
w-as widely u.sed in ofUeial circles up to a very 
recent date. Though t.lie hook was compiled as 
late as the 13th cent, of our era, many <»f its pre¬ 
scriptions and directions are manife.stly based on 
very ancient folk-lore and the surviving traditions 
of jire-historic magic, while some of tlie methods 
which it prescribes for di.scovering the trutli in 
nmtters allecting criminal procedure are strongly 
suggestive of ordeal. We may cite, e.g., the test 
of ‘ the yin-yang w-ater,’ which was no less irrational 
than the Christian ordeal of the Bible and the key. 
It is, or till recently was, Chinese law’ tiiat, if a 
man finds his wife in the arms of a lover, he may, 
with impunity, put her to death, provided he does 
it immediately on discovery, before his natural 
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wrath has had time to cool, and provided he kills 
the lover at the same time. The proper way to 
ell’ect the killiri}.; is to cut oil’ both hejuis, if possihle, 
by a sinj^de blow of a sword. To kill one of the 
guilty partie.s only "ill not excuse the lioinicide, 
for it will show tliat he acted with cool delibera¬ 
tion and mif.,dit therefore have restraine*! liirnself 
from killing either. Tlie reason why the killing is 
condoned is not that Chinese law regards human 
life as a thing of small account (for that is the 
opjiosite of the truth), but that it recognizes the 
weaknes.ses of liuman nature and makes allowance 
for acts comtnitted under an ungovernable im))ulse. 
It sometimes haj»pens, however, that the husbaml 
may be called upon to prove, in court, that his 
wife and her paramour were really guilty of the 
oflen(ie for wnicdi he killed them ; and he may 
have serious difficulty in satisfying the magistrate 
of this, if the relatives of the dead man or woman 
insist that no act of adultery had ]>een committc<l 
or was meditated. In that case the homicide may 
ofler to abide by the results of the yin-yang te.st, 
which the Hfti-yuan-lu describes as bdlows : 

‘Take a wat«>r-Jiir and fill it with water, one ti.alf from the 
river and the oUier half from the well.l This is i;iUled “ vin- 
yaruf water.” Take a Htick and etir the wulc.-r into a nwiftly 
whirlin^f odflv. Then take the lieads of the ileca}»itated corpHea 
of the man an<l woman and plane theiri without <lelay in tlie 
water. If tlie pair were really ^ruilty, the heads will turn nose 
to nose ; but,, if they were Imiocerit, t hey will turn back to back, 
one above and the other below in the jar.' * 

Strictly s[)caking, this is not a case of ordeal, but 
of divination, or rather it is a kind of ‘post mortem 
ordcjil if w(! regard it jiriinarily as a test of the 
^uilt or innocence of tlie slain wife, and divination 
if we ii'gard it as a tost to jirove the guilt or inno- 
ceiuie of the surviving husband.® 

d'hero is reason to believe that ordeal by fire was 
not unknown in Chinn in former days, though the 
ceremony of walking over hot coals, which is 
occasionally pnudised in certain localities, is not 
nece.ssarily, if twer, connected with judicial pro- 
(jcflurc. In liuddliist annals there is a legend that 
tells us of a victory ohtained by Buddhism over 
Taoism by means of a fiery ordeal. The incident 
is assigned to the 1st cent, A.I). 

Oertain diatiiixuiHlicd mcmlx^rs of Uie Taoist priesUiood 
Btroiiyly objected to the emperor'a patronage of Hiiddhism, and 
offered to prove Llmt theira was the true religion by an appeal 
to miracle. ‘Take the books of the harbariaii.s [i.e. the Indian 
mlsaionaries of UudiihismJ and our ow'u holy writings,' tliey 
said, ‘ and set them utire. If tlieirs are consumed, let I iiem be 
banished ; if ours are burned, we are jirepared to suffer death.’ 
This Hu^fyeslion met with the emperor's apjiroval, but to the 
surprise and niorlitication of the Taoista, who relieil for their 
8uc(!eB8 on their jirotlcioncy in niagie arts, all their books exee))t 
one were utterly cuiisumed in llie flaine.s. Tlie sacred objects 
of the UuddbiHL.s, on the contrary, were preserved inlaid ; for 
‘the flames were miraculously tranaforiued into petals of water- 
lilies, by which all the books and imaj.'eB were enfolded and 
supported.' * 

It was roniarked at the outset that the ordeal is 
nowadays confined mainly to tlie tribes of non- 
Cliineso origin which inliiibii tlie mouutainouK 
regions of the south-west. 'I’liese tribe.s form a 

I This is beeau.se (he river is t/an;/ (active and therefore male) 
and the vvcdl is pin (passive and therefore female). 

'J K. T. Williams, in ./HAS, N. China ilriviich, xxxviii. [1907] 
91. 

* Ordeal and dlviiial.ioii are both ‘ methods resorted to for 
dlscovcrinjf the truth ’ ; liut ' tlie ordeal is uiider({one by the 
person accused to vindicate Ids innocence,’ whereas ‘divination 
is practised by tliird parties I,., tlx tlie nuilt of a crime on a 
particular person’ (C. S. Iturne, The IJ anil hook qf jeolk-lare, 
new ed., London, 11)14, }>. CM). 

<11. F. Johnston, lliiddhint China, London, 1913, p. 187ff. 
Cf. tile Zoroostrian story of the ordeal successfully undergone 
by Aturpat in the reign of .Shahpulir u. aliout a. u. 330 (5/jfc’ iv. 
llSOf)] p. xlvii). For an amusing account of the rivalry between 
the two orders of friars in Kaluiunnca in the reign of Philip ii., 
and the fiery ordeal wliich resulted, see Goldsmith, Citiztrn of 
(he World, Letter cxi. Giles (.Strauije Stories, p. 243) tells the 
story of the Huddhist monk who * was to be throw'n into a 
cauldron of boiling water in a fiery pit, when suddenly a lotus- 
flower came forth, the fire was extinguished, and the water 
became cold.’ 


considerable proportion of the population of 
Yunnan, Kuei-chou, and western Ssti-ch'uan. It 
may be observed that tlie ordeals known among 
these scattered communities are identical with 
many of those practised by the peoples of the Shan 
States, Siam, Camliodia, and Burma. This is 
readily accounted for by the fact that some of the 
Indo-Chinese races are ethnologically connected 
with the Lolo, Miao, Moso, and other tribesmen 
of the Chinese south-west, and that the latter, in 
spite of many centuries of isolation in an alien 
environment, have maintained many of the social 
usages and traditions of their more prosperous 
kin.smen. * 

Writing of the Lolo, Colborne Baber says : 

‘Trial by ordeal is common. An article of value having been 
stolon anti the thief remaining undiscovered, the people of the 
place are assembled by the medicine-men, and a handful of raw 
rice is served out to everyone. A solemn period of mastication 
follows, after which the resultant is spat out, and a stain of 
blood on the chewed mouthful infallibly betrays the culprit. 
It isaflirmcil that the gums of the guilty bleed, and that a con¬ 
fession always ensues. 

'I'he following is an account of a trial by ordeal 
which took place among a community of Black 
Miao a.s recently as 1911. 

A quarrel arose between two women, the elder of whom 
ohjeci.ed to the younger coming to her house, on the ground 
that the j'ouiiger woman’s visits always brought bad luck. Her 
husband, for instance, had died after one such visit and her son 
after another. The younger w oman's indignation at this charge 
was BO intense that Violent hostility broke out between the two 
households. Finally the relatives of the accused woman 
demanded the right of vindicating her character by means of 
the ordeal of boiling millet. ‘ A day was appointed and ii great 
crowd gathered to see the trial. A large cauldron was brought 
out and set over a rudely prepared fireplace. Into this a mess 
of millet was put to boil and an axe-heud was laid in the holtom 
of the cauldron. When the contents began to boil, the young 
woman’s champion striiiped his arm hare. Ilis duty was to 
reach down into the boiling porridge and snatch out tlie axe- 
head with his naked hand. If tlie skin were blistered, tlien the 
young woman’s cause was lost; if not, her honour was vindi¬ 
cated. Kach side liad also wagered a stake of some TIs. 25 [t.r. 
about <i8.s.). To snatch out the axe-head was the w'ork of an 
instant and the man’s hand and arm came out uninjured from 
the .scalding bath. It w’as clear tlierefore that the young lady 
was not the minister of liad luck.’ 

We may conclude by oiling a Homewliat similar 
case of ordeal which took jdace still more recently 
in one of the triltal di.strictH of N. Yunnan. 
Writing under the date of 20th June 1915, a corre¬ 
spondent of a Shanghai newspaper tliu.s describes 
tin* jiroccedings ; 

‘ Some (Miinese workmen were engaged in putting up some 
school buildings in connexion with missionary work. A twenty- 
cent piece was missing one day, and (lie owners, the carpenters, 
accused the masons of theft. The masons stoutly denied the 
• liiirge, and then there was an appeal to trial by ordeal. At 
nig'lit, when the missionary was not aliout, a large iron pan of 
Ixiiling water was got read^, and into this a half-dollar was 
thrown. The selected representative of the accusing carpenter 
first put his hand and arm into the water and took out the coin. 
Then the head mason had to follow suit. The cariienter’s arm 
received no injury, but the mason was so badly burnt that it 
was many weeks before he could resume work. I examined the 
two arms and do not know why one was badly burnt and the 
other escaped injury. The carpenters concluded that the masons 
were guilty, and claim that tne missing coin was returned to 
them on the quiet while they were sleeping. Such trial by 
ordeal is quite common in these parts.’ * 

Litsraturs. —This is indicated In the article. 

K. Fleming Johnston. 


4 For an account of the ordeals practised among the Siamese 
and neighbouring peoples see O. E. Oerini’s art. on the subject 
In The Asiatic (Quarterly Review. 1895. 

ii ‘A Journey of Exploration in W. Ssfi-cb’uan,’ Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, S'uppUmentary Papers, London, 1886, i. 70. 
I’recisely the same test existed in Vedio India (see Ordkao 
[Hindu], 3 (o)). 

» VL xxii. [1911] 284. The boiling-water test is common 
throughout the Far East. For Japan see art. Divination 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 806. It is also notewortliy that an axe 
was used in ancient Japanese ordeals as it is used to-day among 
the tribes of S.W. Ohina, though in China the axe is placed in a 
tub of boiling water, whereas in Japan the axe ‘ was heated 
red-hot and placed on the palm of the hand ’ (fft.). 

< North china Daily News, Shanghai, 6th July 1916. In 
Vedic India there was an ordeal whereby an accused person was 
‘ required to take a gold-piece from a vessel of heated ghi and 
oil.’ See art. Divination (Vedic), vol. iv. p. 880», and OaoRAf 
(Hindu), 3 (c). 
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ORDEAL (Christian).—The word ‘ordeal’cor¬ 
responds to the German Urteil, meaning ‘judg¬ 
ment,’ or ‘doom.’ In German law Urieii has kept 
its general sense and Ordnl is used with the same 
signilication as the English ‘ordeal,’ viz. ‘judg¬ 
ment of God.’ 

The subject of ordeals has been treated too much 
as a unity, whereas it is really a combination of 
several modes of procedure. The main idea is, un¬ 
doubtedly, that supernatural powers are called 
upon to decide in a case, instead of leaving the 
decision to liuman w'isdtjin. We find, however, 
that, notwithstanding this unity of the fuinia- 
mental conception, three dillerent methods are 
employed in order to reach the result. The three 
correspotjding types are ; ( 1 ) the jiractices grouped 
round the idea of struggle, the outcome of which 
is, of course, inlluenced by the divine power; ( 2 ) 
the group of appeal to chance (easting lots); and 
(3) the group of appeal to miracle ; this group falls 
again into two subdivisions : api)eal to a direct 

manifestation of God’s judgment; and (/>) aj)peal 
to miracuhms sup»port against a human presump¬ 
tion. 

1. The idea of struggle.—The idea of struggle 
leads to the trial by hat t ie, which presents features 
boG) of self-help and of a judgment of Providence. 
The Pavariaii law (cl. 2, sect. 1 ), c.q., treats of a 
case of trying a man who is accused of comspiracy 
against bis duke. 

A prolimiimr.v invfHti^'ation takes place. There uiust be three 
witnewHeH tor the proscculioti. If tliere l)e one witness only and 
if his Htalcinerit he denied by the accused, Uiat witnesB will 
have to prove by eornlial that what he has said la true: ‘Cui 
Dcua dederit vintoriam illi credite.’ 

The treatment of battle in Bavarian law is also 
curious in other resjiect.s; a man could fight by a 
substitute; the struggle is not .self-help in this 
case ; we lind evmi tliat the decision which of the 
two c.hauipions shall light for which side is left 
to chance. 

ThiiH (cl. 9, fiect. 2), if a freeman be char;{e<l with stoalinK an 
ox or a milk-cow, either he must purpre him.sclf by oath with six 
oath-helpers, or else two chainpions will have to ttcht, hut lots 
should ho cast, to decide to whom (tod will assi^fii the st ronijer 
of the two champions. Cf. JjHX liaittwar. Additio (Synod of 
Ninhinga, cl. 4): lots shall not he cant in the case of a duel 
before the champions are ready, lest they mijfht ho insidiously 
hampered by incantations, diabolical devices, or ‘nia^fic arts.’ 

As another instance of the struggle-ordeal, the 
ordeal of the cross may be mentioned. 

The conten<liri (4 parties having’ to hold up their hands, the 
dt*t i,sion is arrived at according as one or the other could hold 
out longer with outstretched arms (see Capitulary of Charle¬ 
magne of on the division of the empire among his three 
sons [Boretius, CapUul. liaj. Franc. I. 129, cl. 14]. It is noticed 
there that controversies might arise as to the limits of the throe 

arts assigned to the sons. In such a case the Capitulary for- 

ids actual Imtlle and substitutes instead the trial by cross. 
E^■idently iiere again there was no question of letting the three 
kings stand ami hold up their hands, but it had to be done 
through cbam])ionH). 

2 . Appeal to chance.—The muHt interesting case 
of thi.s is jirc.scntcd by the Fri.sian laws (.sect. 14): 

A man has been slain in a crowd ; the man who claims com¬ 
position does not know who is the slayer ; he must ask Pro¬ 
vidence to decide. Ho is allowed to charge up to seven men, 
each of whom will iiave to purge himself by an oath with eleven 
oatb-belpcrs. Tiiereupoii all should go to a cbnrcli (or to a 
saint’s relics), and two sticks, one of them marked witli a cross 
and boLli wrapped up in clean wool, should be jtut on the altar 
or the relies, riien, after prayers that God may show ‘through 
an evident sign ' if the oaths liave been truthfully taken, a priest 
(or an innocent boy) should take one of the sticks. If it be the 
one marked with a* cross, the seven are discharged. Otherwise 
each of the seven men should mark a separate stick with a sign, 
all these seven sticks sliould be wrap]>ed up in wool and put on 
the altar (or on the relics), and then taken, one after the oti)er, 
by the priest (or the innocent boy). The man whose stick is 
last to be taken will have to pay the composition. If the lirst 
seven have been disciiarged, the accuser can charge others, but 
In sucli further proceedings every accused can clear himself by 
oath with eleven oath-helpers, and there can be no further 
appeal to lots. 

Lot aj)pear 8 also in a combination where it would 
not a priori be expected, and that is in the cose of 
slaves. 


A good example is Pactus d* tenors pacit domin. Hildsb. H 
Chlof. 6. If a slave is susjipctod of a crime, but there is no 
proof against him. iiis fate will be decided by lot. The freemao 
would in such a case clear himself with oatli-helpers. 

Tlic Salic law represents here an ancient point 
of view ; it does not try to make the thing easier 
for the slave, but it cannot let him have oath- 
helpers. (Of course, torture very soon develops for 
slave.s— c.f/., in tlie Lex Vivif/oi/to7‘utn, whicli was 
compiled under strong Kotnan inlluence.) 

Lot in it.s very es.'sence is ba.sed on equal possi- 
biliti('.s for both sides. 

3 - Appeal to miracle.—(«) Ap)>ml to miraculous 
manifestation of the. truth. —A conspictious examjile 
of such a inauitestation is presented by the trial of 
the bier. There is a description of sucli a trial in 
Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 

Oliver Proudfute has been killed Iuh’iuisv he had been mis¬ 
taken for lleiiry Smith. Nobody knows wl\o committed tlje 
murder. The body is laid in state in a cbiirch ami su.spected 
persons liave to approacli it and to swear that they are innocent 
of tlte murder. Sliould the murderer dare to approaidi it, it is 
expected that the veins of the slain will open and M lod will 
How. 

\\’itliin the group of miraculous manifestations 
may al.so be ranged the trial of cold wtiler, often 
nsetl in case.s of witchcraft; it consisted in noting 
wlietber a jterson thrown into w.*it<‘r will be 
submerged a.s a token of innocence, or whctbt:r the 
water lefuse.s to receive him becanse ho is guilty. 

An e.xiimjde of the trial of hietul and cheoKO is 
fount! in the Law.s of Aethelreti (S. 22): 

If a clerk in lower orders is charged and has no * friends,’ i.e. 
no relatives, and, tiiorefore, ‘ iias no uatii,' t.«. cannot for that 
rca.son lake an oath with compurgators, then he must try to 
swallow bread and cheese, 'ami let him meet with what God 
willcMn’ As an exceptioti, tlie aci'iisetl can take llio Nacrament; 
evidently Ute clmico of the procedure ilei'emied on the <iee.ision 
of tlie court (Lieherrnann, (rV-vefre drr An^clmchsf.n, i. 2(1(1). 

'J’he ceremony of trial l>y breail and cheese in¬ 
cluded the prayer of which we have an English 
example in the'following wtuds : 

* I.>eprecor te, Doniine sancte, Pater omin))oten8, aeterne 
Deus, qui celuni formasti et terrain fumlasli, mare limitibus 
tcrminasti, solem et lunam in splendore luoere fecisti, ut In- 
telligant osl.antes, quia tu cs (Deus), (pii facis mirabilia. Et te 
dominum lesum Christum humili prece dcposco, ut qui furtum 
i.stud comrnisit uel qui con.‘^entarn■uH uni, gula eius uel lingua 
seu fauces suae sic tlaut con8tricta.e et, ol'ligatae., ut ])anom uel 
coueum istutn non praeualeat marxlucarc ' {.ih- i. 42f), cl. fj). 

In all such cases the jiosition in which tlie accused 
is placed presents no natural dilliculty, and only 
lawl conscience would make the trial a dangerous 
one. 

( 6 ) Appeal to miraculous salvation. —In this grouj) 
of practices there is quite a difl'crent set of possi¬ 
bilities, and the po.sition of the accn.sed is from the 
outset a ditlicult one. Let us take Lex Salica, 
ch. 14. 

The man who cannot find oath-helperH niuHl go bo tiio trial of 
the cauldron, i.e. take a ring or a ntoiie out of boiling water ; 
otlierwiae lio will have to pay a heavy tine (62 HhilhngH). This 
clau.se relates to tiie trial of a Itomau wiio is accused of having 
robbed a .Sallari I'Yank, and ciumot find the preKi'rii)ed number 
of oath-helpers, while the tnith of the charge does not appear 
certain. 

Another important example is presented by the 
Kipuarian law (sect. 31, 6 ). 

If a stranger he accused within the Uinuarian land and can¬ 
not find oath-helpers, let him clear himself by the fire or by the 
lot. 

Why should such a difficult form of trial be im- 
»os(id ? Because be has no friends and, therefore, 
las only a low standing in society. 

Another feature which illustrates strongly the 
fact that miraculous purification is adjudged only 
in exceptional circumstances is tliat a man who 
has been condemned to that form of trial inay buy 
him.self out. Here Lex Salica^ ch. 53, i.s in point. 

If the Hucoumbing porty would have to pay 600 shillings, the 
acciiHcd can, before the trial, redeem hiiriself by a fine which 
amountM to one-fifth of the sum. Cl. 4 makes an IntereetlM 
addition ; if the accused gives more than one-fifth to hla aa- 
versory, he may do bo, but the peace-money will have to be 
paid to the public officer in such case. The public authority 
takes care that it should not be cheated of its right* (cf, 
‘i AethelsUn, 21 (Liebermann, 1. 162): if a man wants to make 
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an aneenient about an ordeal, let him make an a^creement 
about the f)rivate coinpetiHalion but not about what we maj 
call the ‘criminal llne’>. 

One may a 8 k, why hIiouIc] not the accuser await 
the event of the trial and then claim the whole 
sum, insUiud of acccptinjjf a part? There was 
certainly the fear that the accused iniglit lie suc¬ 
cessful and thus his accuser would get nothing, but 
perhajis also an importarit motive was provided by 
the consid(M ation that the accused might turn out 
to be insolvent. 

One more characteristic feature is disclosed by 
Aelfrcd, 4 and 4. 1 (Liebcrmann, i. bO). When a 
man has conspired against the life of the king 
either directly or hy harbouring exiles or their 
vassals, he has forfeited his life and all that he 
owns. 11 he wants to clear himself, he must swear 
with oabh-helfiers. Now, in Acthclrcd, 5. 30 (if). 
i. 244), we read : ‘ He has to clear himself through 
threefold ordeal.’ In one of the MSS (ih. 245, col. 1) 
he must el«!fi,r himself in tlie ‘<leepest’ manrwir 
which the w’itan c.an ordain. In Cnnt, ii. 57 {ih. 
i. 348-350), this oc,<*.urs again and the oath dis- 
aj)]>ears. Thus we can observe a gradual change : 
first, tliore is only tlof oat h ; then, the oath and 
the ordeal ; linally, only the ordeal. 

Of course, the trmnendoiis importance of the 
accusatifin is decisive in tliis ease. From our 
]>oint of view it may seem strange to make the 
<lofonee more <lillienlt because the ae<;usalioii is 
more grave, l>ut this is not iimunnmon in human 
psychology, H,nd we may not he justifie<l even in 
thinking that, we are not sometimes acting under 
the same psychological motive—in some respects it 
holds good (!ven to-day. 

In Actlielstan, ii. 7 (ih. i. 154), wo find that those 
who are often subject to aeensalimis are to be 
driven to the simple oiihial. 'I’liis relates to theft s. 
We see the same thing in Fadweard, i. 3 (i,b. 
i. 140), concerning a ficison w ho is not worthy to 
take an oath. What is exi»eeled here is eouvie- 
tion, unless the accu.sed is freed by a miracle. 

'I'he worst form is the triple* ordeal, occurring, 
c.j 7 ., in J/enriri, 64 [ih. i. 584). In regard to 

the misdoings of corrupt peojile and to conspirairics 
of perjurers, timse sliould i)e subject to a more 
strict and diflieult foiinula of oath. Ibit it is so 
much feared that they may be unable to take the 
oatli (as they would lose if they made a slip) that 
thtjy prefer t he orden,l. In its ‘ ileepest ’ form as 
a triple ordeal it to(dt the shape of lifting a red- 
hot bar of iron of three times the w'eight of the 
one u.sed in simple orileal, or j*lunging the arm 
instead of the liaml into boiling water. The 
following was among the prayms used in Anglo- 
Saxon times (ih. i. 419, cl. 5) before the trial by 
red-hot iron w*as started : 

* DeviH, index instns, ejui anctor pads es et iudicAs eqiiitotem, 
te su|iijliciU!r ro>fiiiiuin, iit bon femiiii, ordinutiini ud iuNtjiin 
oxunuiiatioricni cuiiiNlibet dnbietatis faeiendan), beiiedicere et 
Banetillcare dijfiiei is, ita at, si iniioeetiH de pronoininata caiiaa, 
nnde purKivtio (piereiula efit, boo ferruin In nianiiH 

ai;('cpfrit (n«l pedes imniiaent), illeMiis H]>pureut, et si nit eulpa- 
bilis utqiio reus, iiistissima sit ad boo uirtus tua in eo cmn 
ueritate <ieclaraiidiiin, (|uatinn8 iuatitie non dominetur iniquitas. 
Bed Hubdatur lalMitaw ueritali.’ 

There are some further points to which attention 
is line. We lind that sometimes the accuser has 
to bear the burden of proof. This happens if the 
accuser requires sornetning extraordinary—if 
be challenges witnesses. Lex Salica, ch. 94, is 
here in point. 

If one brliitf the charjfc of false tcHtimonv, he uhall put his 
hand into the cauldron, and, if be Ukosout the hand not burnt, 
tbe accused shall pay 16 shilliiima ; if, on the other hand, the 
hiinil l8 Imnit, the accuser shall pay a like sum. 

Snell cases sliow that popular tribunals in the 
Middle Ages were not so passive as we might have 
tliougdit. The court could a.sHign the burden of 
proof to one party or the other, and this Avas a 
great power. The burden of difficult proof is 


generally assigned to the party making an im¬ 
probable assertion. 

Certain facts seem to be due to later develop¬ 
ment. Thus in 2 Aethelstan, 23. 2 (Liebermanu, 
i. 162-164), it is ordered that in the ca.se of an 
ordeal there should stand on each side no more 
than twelve men ; and, if the accused have with 
him more than twelve, then the ordeal shall be 
lost for him unless they be xvilling to go from 
him. It is not said di.stiiictly that these sup- 

>oi ter8 are kinsmen, but they were probably kiiis- 

olk. The accuseil might have produced oath- 
helj>er8 in this case, and yet ordeals had become 
so common that resort is had to them instead of 
to an oath. 

Another fact worth noticing is that in later 
times the miracle is invoked for the decision of 
private disjjutes and has settled dow'n into some¬ 
thing which might be called judgment of Cod at 
private law. The Dumesr/ag Book gives a number 
of such (‘ascH ; we shall take only two examples : 

‘ VliiicL probare olTcrt sc portatunnu judicium quod non ita 
est sicuti dicunt' (i. ‘ llanc terrain caluinpniatur esse 

lilicrani V'b lictel homo hermeri, quociniique niodo jinlicetur 
licet hello licet vcl juditio. Et alias cst presto jiroliare eo modo 
(|nod jacnit ad ecclcsiani die qua rex E. oliiiL; sed lotus 
bniKlrediiH testatur earn fuisse terram reffis et ad sanctam 
adeld ' pi. 339). 

Jmlicium and hellnm are thus contrasted and the 
former admitted in a civil trial, but such cases 
seem to have occurred particularly when the 
testimoiiv of the neighbourhood was challenged. 

How (lid people in those days look on those 
forms of procedure? From our modern point of 
view it seems preposterous to ask a ]»erson to take 
up red-hot iron or to plunge his hand into boiling 
Avater. We may quote Fea on the subject: 

‘In (general ... as the result defieiidcd mostJy upon those 
who adininihtcriHl the ordeal, it conferred an irresponsible 
power to release or to condemn, and it would be expecting too 
much of human nature to suitpose that men did not yield 
fre(|ueritly to the temptation to abuse that power. When 
Sigurd ThorlaksHon was accused hy Saint olaf the. King of the 
murder of his foster-brother Thoralf, and offered to clear him¬ 
self hy the red-hot iron, King Olaf accepted his offer, and 
appointed the next day for the trial at Lygra, where the bishop 
was to preside over it. When Sigurd went back at night to his 
ship, he said to his comrades that their prospects were gloomy, 
for the King had probably caused himself the death of Thoralf, 
and tlien brought the accusation against them, adding, “ For 
him it is an easy mutter to manage the iron ordeal so that 
I doubt he will come ill off who tries it against iiitn ” ; w'here- 
upon they hoisted sail in the darkness and escaped to their 
home in the Faroe Islands (Olaf Haraldsson's Saga cxi.v., 
Luing's llcimskringla, ii. 210). The injustice thus hinted at 
must often have been practised, and must have shaken the 
moat robust faith, and this cause of disbelief would receive 
additional strength from the fact that the result was not seldom 
in doubt, victory being c(}ually claimed by both parties ’ 
{Supersttticni and Forced, p. 352 f.). 

Pseudo-Cnut, de Forcsta, 11. 2 (Liebcrmann, i. 
622), shows that, in the 12th cent, ordeal was re¬ 
garded a.s an ultiinurn ref ugiwn of uncertainty ; 
the purgation by red-hot iron shall nowise be 
admittecl, unle.ss the naked truth cannot be 
otherwise inve.stigated. Eadmer, in his Jlistoria 
Novorurn, says about William tlie Red that he 
declared ywc/fV iwrrt Dei to be worth nothing, because 
it can be jilicd either one A^"ay or the other : 

‘ C^uod pro voto cuiusque hinc inde plicsatur ’ (ed. Rolls ser., 
Ixxxi. 102). 

The last stage is reached when a very important 
canon of the Fourih Lateran Council (1215) forbade 
priests to give their blessing to ordeals on any 
account: 

‘ Nec quisquam purgation! aquae feruentis vel frigidae ; teu 
ferri candentis ritum cuiuslibet benedictionis autconsecrationis 
inipendat: saluis nihilominus prohibitionibus de monomaohiia 
siup duellia antea promulgatis’ (cap. 18, ‘De iudicio sanguinis 
et duelll clcricis interciicto’). 

The ordeal continued to linger for a long time 
in local tradition (e.g., M. Bateson, Borough 
Customs [Seldeu Society Publications, vols. xviii. 
and xxi.], London, 1904-06, gives examples of it 
in later times) But the rule of the Lateran 
Council exerted a poAverful influence ; it cleared 
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the atmosphere and had much to do with aholieh- 
ing that particular form of procedure in the 
principal courts. 

Litkratur*.— J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertkiimer, Got¬ 
tingen, 1828, H. Brunner,/.>fn^s■cAe Jirchtsycschichte, 2 

voIb. , Leipzig, 1887-92, ii. : H. C. Lea, Supemtition and Forced, 
Philadelphia, 1878; F. Liebermann, Gesetze. dcr Augelmchsen, 
Halle, 1903-12, i., li. PAUL VlNOQRAOOFF. 

ORDEAL (Greek).—The appeal to God for the 
settlement of a difficulty in human affiiirs is deeply 
ingrained in human nature, and tlierefore vve find 
examples of trial hy ordeal among all the tribes of 
the Avorld (see .1. Kohler, ‘ Die Ordalien der 
Naturvdlker,’ ZVRW v. [1884]). 

In partii ular the Greeks seejii to have developed 
many practices based on the idea of a direct appeal 
to a pronouncemont of the gotls. Forms of j»ro- 
cedure of that kind were freely used in archai<; 
Greece, and lingered on in many localities. The 

E rocedure of enlightened States like Atliens, 
owever, discardetl this line of develo])ment, and 
we do not find direct testimony in this respect. 
This is natural enough, as tlie evidence of the 
classical period comes from a rationali.stic age. 
The facts reported from other localities, however, 
are very characteristic. The cult of the Krinyes, 
the go«hleHseH of revenge, was specially apt to irall 
fortli the direct manihistation of <livine jmwer. 
We learn from I’ausanias (vil. xxv. 7) that a man 
who had committed hojnicide, or some other crime 
involving religious pollution, was 8 upp«)sed to 
become insane if he dare<l to enter the .sanctuary 
of the Krinyes at (.'erynea. li<!re imnishment is 
coincident witli the manifestation of guilt. And 
the same idea of immediate retril)ution appears in 
the story told hy Philostratos in his biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana (i. 6 ). It relates to the water, 
Ijdujp opKlov Aids, which brought blindness and sick¬ 
ness to the man who had committed perjury. 'I'he 
same kind of superstition Nvas attaclnal, it seems, 
to the Iforkos-stream in Bithynia: that stream 
was considered a most horrible one to swear by, 
as it used to pull the perjurer towards its whirl¬ 
pools. A very curious development of this idea is 
presented by the legend relating to the water of 
the Styx, llesiod tells us (TJieoij. 78211'.) that the 
gods themselves used a form of ordeal to make 
sure of the truth in cases of di.spute. 

Iris was sent by Zeus to brinp to Olympus a can of water 
from an undortyronnil stream (the .Styx). The litiK’i*^nts bad to 
drink of that water and the go<l who hud made u false assertion 
would he overtaken by ‘ 8leej)injf sickness’ which hasted a year. 
When the ordeal fiad in this way led to u declaration of (juilt, 
the deity convicted of the crime had to sufTer further punish¬ 
ment for nine j e-urs and was, during that time, deprived of the 
food which conferred immortality on the g^ods. 

We have no such detailed description ns to an 
appeal to the Styx by mortals, althougli the oath 
by tlie water of the Styx was regarded ;is an 
e.Hiiecially terrible form of imjjiec.ation. The Hor- 
kos stream in Thessalia is described tlm.s : 

opKOv yap Smvov Xrvybi iiSards irrTtu anoppw^ {II. li. T.*)!)); iiv 
T« ixeyicrro^ opKOt 6«ivo'TaT6s rt ireAei p-aKaptfrai fleoiaii' (ifc. 
XV. 37 f.). 

In a very definite form the practice of ordenl is 
described in So])hocles, Antigone, 2(14 ll’. ; 

5' ?roi/aoi Ka'i tivSpovf alptit' 
nvp dieptreiy, /tal 0^owt bpKwportiv 
TO jUT/T* Spaa-ax pijre rip {vyeiSe'yat 
TO rrpijypa ^ovXevaayri prir' elpyatrpeytf. 

The p.v8poL remind ns forcibly of the ordeal of 
red-hot iron which was so Avidely diHiised in 
medijeval practice, and there can he no donht that 
in this case a regular form of pr(.u-edure before 
umpires Ava.s gone through. This particular ordeal 
may even liave left a trace in Athenian practice, 
if the oatii by the fire alluded to by Demostlienes 
(liv. 40) may be referred to the trial by red-hot 
iron. 

The scantiness of information about actual trials 


must not lead to the conclusion that the recourse 
to the.se or similar practices w.is very rare. The 
extreme decentralization of Greek life and custom 
made it po.ssible for the minor <;oimiioiiwcaltli.s to 
keep up ancient rites which had almost disappeared 
from tile juiiuipal cities. NN'e may notice in this 
connexion that the practice of finding out the guilt 
of a murderer hy watching the oscillations ot a 
snspeiulcil battle-axe {nxinoinotitia) is reported 
(Bliny, V/.Y .v.xxvi, ID), although it is imjiossible 
to settle the exact area in which such a practice 
was used. Something of the same kind was al.so 
used in conue.vioM with shells, in the movement of 
which popular superstition discovered imiieations 
as to .suspected guilt. 

LiTKiiATiTHK.—R. Hirzel, Der Eid, luMpzig, 1002 ; K. Binding 
and otlu'rs, Zuin aLtesten Strarrreht der Knitiirndker (mis- 
ccHaneu in answer to queries hy MDimuHoii), do, lOoO. 

Bai;l S’inogkadoff. 

ORDEAL (Hehrew).—The onij' () 1’ praetice 
which involves the aj>i>licatioii of anonle;.! in the 
u'oper sense of that term is tlesci ibed in Nu 

t was resorteil to in oriler to disclose the guilt or 
the iiiiioceiieo of a wife ae-cused by her liushand 
of inlultery. The ordeal was administered by tbe 
}»riest, who placed in the Av'eman’s hands the 
‘jealousy ollering’ (n.s^p nn^p), (!onsisting of barley 
me.’il (Q”?tY’ n;;,’;!), Avitliout oil or itici.uise uium it. 
Some of the ilust of the tabernacle was jihuted in a 
v(‘s.sel full of Avater, ami the solemn oath of pur¬ 
gation wasadministentd to the woman. Thereafter 
the oiith (called in v.'-** nyp;^, ‘ oath of cursing’) 
A\as written on jiarchmeut, ami the writing was 
tlnm blotted out with the dust-iinpregmited Avater, 
Avhi<‘li the woman was compelled to drink. If she 
Avas innocent, no (dl’ect followed ; if guilty, ‘ the 
Avatei that catiseth the (uirse shall entiu' into her 
and become hitter, jiml her belly slmll sAvell, and 
her thigh shall fall away’ (np-i;‘n^Ep njpp ntiDyi)— 
the puiiishiueut thus falling upon the instruments 
of her sin. 

It is e\ i<h‘nt tliat the elfi(;a<^y of tlie ordeal de¬ 
scribed is regarded as due entirely to divine inter¬ 
vention ; the ingredients employe<l are innocuous. 
No doul»t fear of the result often led to a conh^ssiori 
of guilt. It is equally (dear that tlie result is ex¬ 
pected to slioAv it.s(.df speedily (et. S6t(lh, iii. 4, 
where an interval of from tAvo to three years is 
alloAved). Unlike many of the ]>reHcri]>tionH of the 
Ivevilital code, Avhi(;h Avore rather theoretical than 
iractical, the ‘ jealousy ’ ordeal w.as really employed 
)y the dews {Her. (ida ; Edut/. v. (J ; Sotilfi, i. 68). 
According to JcAvish testimony {S6tdh, ix. 9), it 
Avas clfi(‘.ae.iovis only wlien ( he liusliand himself Avas 
innocent, and it Avas applied only in doubtful eases, 
and solely at the if.Mjuest of the hu.shaml (ib. iii. 6, 
iv. 2). It is .said t-o have been abolished in the 
1st i^ent. A.D., at the instigation of dohanan ben 
Zakkui, because adultery on the part of husbands 
became so common that the ‘ bitter waters ’ had no 
ellect wlieii administered to an unfaithful wife (ib. 
ix. 49) .hdianuu grounded his action on Ilos 

It is possible that the ‘jealousy’ ordeal is only 
a j)arli<;ular instance of tlie Avater ordeal, Avhicli 
Kohertsnii Smith and otliers Ixdieve to have been 
widely pra<“tised by the IlebruAVs (cf. Rel. 
London, 1894, p. 181). It does not apjiear to the 
pre.seut writer that there is any allusion to an 
ordeal in Kx 32''^' (t he ehildren of Israel c()m[>elled 
to drink the dust of the golden calf), or in Kx 22’^*'® 
[Kng. or Jg \T{oi. Lv 5*). 

Litbratpr*. — B. Stade, ZATW xv. lfl<l-178; W. 

Nowack, Lehrb. der hebr. Archdolnifie, Froilmrir, 1894, li. 249- 
2.').3; the Comm, on ‘Numbers,’ ad ioc., esp G. 6. Gray {IOC, 
EAiinhurgh, 1903), who also (liacuHaea textual qiiestionH to which 
it has not been found nei'f s~,arv to refer in ul)ove article : HDB 
iii. 273'>. 326»> ; EDi ii. 2341 ff,; PHE'^ vii. 83-36; JE, artt 
‘ Ordeal ’ (ix. 427 f.), and ‘ Adultery' (i. ‘217 f.). 

J. A. Sblbie. 
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ORDEAL (Tliiidn).—I. In Vedic texts.—So 
little of the early judicial |>ro<:e<lure of the fndiariH 
is revealed to uh hy tlie Vedic texts that it is hardly 
to Ije wondered at if the traceH of any use of tlie 
ordeal oh a means of eHtaliliHliing disjmted facts 
are of the Hlightest character. Tfie oath in a 
sirnilar use is seen by native tradition in one 
lassage of the ]iif/rrjla (vii. 104. 14 f.), and it has 
jceii suggested tliat there are traces of the lire and 
water oj<leals of later India in the story of Dirghu- 
tamas [Rujvrdn, i. 158. 4), while one hymn (ii. 12) 
of the Ai/idrvfivedd has been inter|»rete,d a.s in- 
lemlcd to a(conijiany the performance of the lire 
ordeal. Hut in all three eases the stiggestion of an 
ordeal is inadmissible, and it is in iSm BrOhttutrui 
literature that wc*. lind not only the oath {A itarvya 
Brahmana, v. 30), but also the closely conne<d<!d 
ord(uil. In the PdFir.luivinda Bidhmana (xiv. 6 . 6 ) 
we are told that Vatsa established his pjirily «>f 
origin agoiinst n taunt by a rival by walking 
through the lire—a phrase exactly parallel to that 
u.sed in the Antiqone, (204) of .Soidiocles.* In the 
(Jhkdndogyfi IJpanisn.d (vi. lb), a work of the close 
<»f tlie V(siic, period, we learn of the ordeal of carry¬ 
ing a heat,(id ax(i as ap))li<'d in a ease of tludt, and 
a parallel to this jiassuge has been seen in the 
Jtigveda (iii. 5.3. 22 ), hut without any real ground. 
The KanAikd Sfitrd (lii. 8 ) seems to refer to the 
ordeal hy tlie hot ^ ]M(?ee of gold. I' inaily, in 
one passage of tin* Satapdtlid Brdhninnn (xi. 2. 7. 
33) there has been seen a ref(;r(!ii(;e to the balance 
ordeal as juael iscid in later India. Thme remain, 
tlmrefore, as proved for the Vedic period, say to 
5b0 n.c., no more than one voluntary onhial and 
one appar(.*ntly judicial, and neither of these 
atjeords wit h the ordeals of t he; jurists. 

2 . In the early jurists. 'The unimjiortance of 
ordeals in the Vedic period recreives (;ontirmation 
from the slight phicff which tlu'y (xsmpy in t he early 
jurists. In tlie D/t/inud. Sufrns', wliii-li Isdong to 
th(i period from 5<K) n.c. onwaitls, they are passed 
over in silfMice by all except the laUistid' all, Apas- 
tamba, who (ii. 11 . 2 i). U) merely ndm-s to tlie use of 
ordeals as om* way of (hiciding disputed <!ases. Ill 
the code of Mann the oideal for llui first time ap¬ 
pears as a detinite part of judicial proce<lure. it 
stands in the closest connexion witli tlie oath, and 
it is jilaiu that the ordeals mentioiuul are merely 
more stringent forms of the oath, a characterist ic 
which holds good of Hindu ordeals thnuigliout 
their history, 3'he conimentators see in the pas¬ 
sage of Manu a reference (viii. 114-HG) to the tire 
and water ordeals normal later, but this cannot be 
cot re(?t : the refereiiee is merely to the person sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal escaping burning by the lire, 
and to his not being thrown up by the water ; and, 
as the fornuir onlcal is illustrated by the (^a.se of 
Vatsa, it seems clear that we have nn?rely a case of 
tire-walking, and the second form was presumably 
nothing mon? or less than tlie ordinary 3’eutoiiic 
ordeal in which the person was thrown into the 
water and held innocent if he sank. The com- 
montators say, in accord with the later u.sage, that 
these ordeals wore reserved for graver cases. 

3 . In the later juristic literature.—The Mdnava 
Dhnnnn Adstrn was probably redacttjd in its 
irosent sliape before A.u. 200, and the first evidence 
or the development of a system of ordeals is found 

ill the Sviftis of Viijfuivalkya and Vi^nu, dating 
probably from ladorc a.d. 300. From that time 
on the develop the subiect in increasing 

detail and on the same lines. The most important 
ac(*ount.H are those of Nilrada (r. A.D. 5(X0, pre¬ 
served in two version-s, Hrhasjiati (r. A.D. tJtK)), 
KiityAyana, and ritaniaha, who are jHissibly the 
formm rather earlier, the latter rather later, than 
' O. Ortippo, GritcAtsehe Mfthologi^, Munich, 1906, p. 877; 
i f (Otove, p. 62l». 


lirhaspati. The later text-books of law rely on the 
Sinrtis, and the continuity of practice is illustrated 
hy the fa(;t that in 17811 the chief magi.strate of 
Heiiares was actually carrying out ordeals in the 
manner prescril>ed in the texts. In the course of 
time many clianges took place in the mode of 
(tarrying out the ordeals, the number was increased, 
and ilctailed rules for their admini.stration multi¬ 
plied—for the most part, it must be noted, in the 
direction of making the ordeal less onerous on the 
person by wliorn it was carried out. As usual, the 
texts difler in innumerable details, but tlie follow¬ 
ing are the chief points of importance in tlieir ac¬ 
counts of the circumstances under which ordeals 
could be ajiplied. 

((f) i'ondiliuns of dpplication .—The form of pro¬ 
cedure contemplated in all cases is one by formal 
)huni expressed in writing, to wliich the defendant 
edges a lornial reply ; the mode of proof is then 
decided upon, and the decision is based on the 
success or failure of the defendant, or plaintifl’, as 
the (;ase may he, to makegood hi.s(jontention. The 
normal inodes of proof recognized by the fire 

documents and witnesses, with a preference for the 
former, and it is only when these two means fail 
to yield guidance, through insullif iency oreciuality 
of w(*igl)t, thfit the ordeal (;an have a placi;, accoril- 
ing to V'ajfiavalkya ; the same rule seems usmilly 
to be recogiiizcil hy ( he otlier Smrtis, if not explicitly 
stated, wliile Kat\ayami goes so far as to rule that, 
even if only a part of the case can be established 
l*y witnesses, nevertheless the ordeal may not he 
applied. I'Acn, however, when an ordeal i.s jier- 
missihle, tliere is one irnportfirit limitation on its 
u.se : it implies normally lliat tlie other party shall 
undertake as ]»nrt of the proceedings to ac-tiejit the 
penalty appropriate, he it meridy a line or even 
corporal punishment, d'o this rule there are two 
kiiid.s of exceptions : in the first jilace, if a man 
desires to justify himself, he may undertake, ac¬ 
cording to Nanida, the ordinal without, the otlier 
party undertaking to pay the penalty ; in t he 
second ]tla(M*, in cases of accusation of grave oUtmecs, 
which would be classified as crimes in modern juris¬ 
prudence, the king is allowed to decide tliat the 
ordeal sliall be imfio.sed witJiout the accuser under¬ 
taking to bear the penalty, which would be, olten 
at aiijy rate, a capital one. These cases are given 
b^ Vajnavalkya as treason and great sins, by 
V i^nu as ofl’eiice.s against tlie king and ollences of 
violence {sdhasa) ; with this vi(‘w Katyayaiia 
agrees, and I'itAmaha allows in these cases tlie 
application only of the ordeal hy sacred libation. 
Naifula has two dill'erent accounts : in the first he 
restricts the administration of the ordeal witliout 
the other party accepting the jienaity to eiuses of 
high treason and to the king’s own servants ; in the 
second he allows it in all cases of persons suspiHd-ed 
by the king or denounced as criminals l»y inter- 
cour.se wdtli robbers. Tliis version is iiotcwvorthy 
by reason of the stress laid on the rule that the 
ordeal should never be resorted to witliout the con¬ 
sent of the plaintifl’, and by the statement that the 
ordeal is superior to human methods of proof. 
Hrhaspati prescribes the ordeal for ruffians, adul¬ 
terers, forgers of gems, pearls, or coral, and those 
wlio withhold deposits, and authorizes its euii»loy- 
rnent for serious crimes or the aiiprojiriation of a 
deposit even when there are witnesses. But, though 
he a.ssert 8 the superiority of ordeals properly ad- 
minkstered to witnesses, he still restricts the use 
normally to cases where doubt arises os to a docu¬ 
ment or oral evidence and where ratiocination 
faibs. Apparently in the special cases mentioned 
the ordeal might be im]>osed without the other 
party accepting a penalty, bat this point is left 
ob.Mcure by the text. Pitirnaha shows that ordeals 
were not regarded universally with confidence, as 
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he provides for the case where there is no Iniinnn 
evidence and where the two parties do not wish 
to resort to ordeal, in whicli event the king is to 
decide. The cases which thus are left to be dealt 
with by ordeal—normally only in the absence of 
human means of proof—are ofteuces against the 
king, serious crimes, especially those of violence 
and adultery, theft and robbery, the withholding 
of a deposit or denial of an obligation, and matters 
done in secret, in the interior of a house, in a forest, 
or so long ago that there can be no evidence, and 
cases wdiere the human evidence is perjured or 
otherwise suspect. 

Even when an ordeal is permitted, however, it 
need not take any more severe form than that of 
an oath, the Smrtia being all agreed that the oath 
is a form of ordeal suited for the lesser cases. 
Strictly speaking, it would seem from Manu that 
the test of the truth of the oath was whether any 
calamity came to the swearer, but, as no time 
within which the test was to be made good is speci¬ 
fied in the later and, as the oath is reserved 

for cases of less weight, it seems probable that in 
point of fact the sanction of the oath itself was 
considered to bo sulticient.* Visnu specifies in de¬ 
tail tlie oaths for smaller ofiences, estimated in 
mon^y-value as not exceeding 5 krsrialas in the case 
of a Sudra ; for an oti'ence valued at or exceeding 6 
kf^nnlas but under half a suvarna the ordeal by 
sacred libation is imposed ; for any more serious 
case any of the other four, tlie balance, fire, 
water, and poison. In the case of a Vaisya the 
rates are increased twofold, for a K.satriya thiee- 
fohl, for a Ilraliman fourfold, hut lie is exempt 
from tlie onleal by sacred libation unless as a test 
of his future conduct in a transaction ; any one con¬ 
victed previously of crime must he subjected to an 
ordeal, liowever trilling the amount, lirhas^iati 
prescribes for nersons of the lowest order the 

I ioison ordeal wnen property worth 1000 worm,v has 
>een .stolen, the lire ordeal wliere the value i.s ToO, 
the hot oil wlieve the value is 400, tiie ordeals by 
rice, sacred libation, and rf/mrrna and ad/utrma for 
values of 300, 150, and 100 resjiectively, and the 
ordeal by the ploughshare for the theft of a cow. 
These sums are doubled and quadnijiled for persons 
of suiierior merit. Narada and Pitamaha agree in 
ascribing the rice ordeal to ca.ses of larceny. Tlie 
other Sruftis leave tlie matter to the discretion of 
the king or the presiding judge. 

Normally the ordeal fell to he performed by the 
defendant, but Yajhavalkya and Narada clearly 
lermil it to be performed, by mutual agreement, 
)y the plaintill', the defendant then undertaking 
the payment of the penalty. This, however, seems 
distinctly to he contrary to the views of Vi.snu, 
Katyayana, and Pitamaha. Katyayana alone 
appears to allow a substitute to undertake the 
performance of the ordeal, but only if the person 
concerned is an unbeliever, or guilty of one of the 
mortal sins, or of a mixed caste, or outside the 
Brahrnanical community. 

(ft) Limitatiuns of the use of ordeals .—Certain 
restrictions are imposed on the use of ordeals ac¬ 
cording to the caste or the personal condition of the 
person concerned or the time of year. Narada, in 
one version, Harita, and l^it&maha seek to provide 
that the ordeals by tlie balance, fire, water, and 
poison shall assigned to the Brahman, K^atriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra respectively ; and Katyayana, 
while giving as an alternative the use of all kinds 
for all castes, exempts the Brahman from the water 
ordeal. Elsewliere Narada states that ordeals 
should not be imposed on persons perfiirming vows, 
ascetics, women, distressed persons, and those who 
ore diseased; that the poison ordeal is not to be 
indicted on the young, tue old, ascetics, distressed 
1 So in Oreec« (Hesiod, TUog. 786 ff.). 


persons, and madmen ; that the balance is the 
suitable ordeal for eunuchs, distressed and afllicted 
persons, infants, old men, and the blind, and the 
balance and the sacred libation for women. He also 
forbids the use of poison for bilious people, water 
for those distressed, and fire for lepers, the blind, 
and those with bad nails, Vi^nu prescribes the 
balance for Brahmans, women, iniirin old men, sick 
jiersons, and jiersons deficient in an organ of sense, 
and foiT>id.s the use of fire in the case of lepers, infirm 
lorsons, and bhuksmiihs, of poison for lepers, 
lilioins persons, and Brahmans, of water for persons 
afiectcu by phlegm or other illness, tlie timid or 
asthmatic, or those whci live by water, and of 
sacred libation for atheists or in time of disease. 
Katyayana agrees in forbidding the use of fire for 
blacksmiths and waiter for fishermen, and ad<ls a 
prohibition of poison in the case of son erers, jire- 
Humably because their native element would be too 
favourable to the accused. 

As regards time, the rule is that the liic ordeal 
is appropriate in tlie rains and the cold and chilly 
seasons, the water ordeal in summer and autumn, 
tin; poison ordeal in the cold and the chilly seasons, 
while the halanee is improper f>nly in Btormy 
weather; but these rules are, it is clear, rather 
(“ounsels of jierfection than bimling rogulations. 
An ordeal should never he performed in the after¬ 
noon, at noon, or at the tw ilight, hut in the morn¬ 
ing, and in a suitable ]mhlie jilace. 

(<*) The numbers and kinds if ordeals .—Y lijfiaval- 
kya gives a list of five ordeals : the balance, fire, 
w’at.er, poison, and sameil libation ; and this list is 
also found in Visnu. Niiraiia, however, in one ac¬ 
count adds to it the ordeals of rice anti tlie hot piece 
of gold, and Katyiiyana agrees with this account; 
Harita, w’ho also gives sevmi, has that of choosing 
lots in place of the hot ))iect‘ of gold. Brliasjiat i and 
!*itaiiiaha bring uj) the number to nine by adding 
to Niirada’s list the ordeals oi the phnighshaie, and 
dharnia and adharma. These nine alone are recog- 
niml as admitt^ed liy the hiw’ as legal moans t)f 
proof, and the Snirtis expressly state that irregular 
ordeals are tpiite impro)*er. In all cases the ordtials 
are e.ssentially religions in nature, and certain 
features tlerived from this chara<‘teristie are com¬ 
mon to all forms. The person afi'eclcd must, as in the 
case of a great, sacrilh’e, fast t,he day before, and he 
must hat lie and jierform the rite in wet garments ; 
eacdi ordeal is accompanieil by prayers, Avhich, 
acetording to YajnavalKya, are to he said by the 
accused, but, according to the otlior Snif tis, by a 
lhaliman ; in each case ofi'erings are made, arul 
tlu* juesiding judge is actually eoin]>ared to the 
adlinarijii, or sacrificing priest, while in the (;ase 
of the ordeal hy balance the balance is treated 
in a manner analogous to the use of Mie sacred 
post at the normal sacrifice. Tlie place must be 
public, in the hall of justice, or before the king’s 
palace, or a temple, or at cross roads, just as a 
royal sacrifice is jaihlic. 

In the ordeal byha!an<’«* two postB are erected, ft. high, and 
a traneversc beaiii i« i)lti<'.cd over them 3 ft. long; from it by an 
iron hook ts BuHpfndcti the l>enm of the balance, wliich in 7J ft. 
long, and from the two enda of which ivialee are 8U8i>endf d, the 
ends working in arches to permit of the accurate marking of 
the (losition of the s<’4ile8. Then the defendant is put on one side 
and on tlie other an equal weight of atone, earth, etc., the posi¬ 
tion of the scales is marked, the defendant descends ; the Judge 
then atijures the man charged with the weighing atifl the 
tialance, and the defendant is re-weighed, being ac(|uitted if he 
proves lighter than at the first time. If he is of ei|ual weigfit, ho 
18 condemned, according to Vi 9 yu and Nkrada, but re-w<'i^hed, 
acconling to Urhospati, who provides for his condemnalion If 
the scales break, while N&rada acquits him and Vi^vu requires a 
re-weighing. 

In the fire ordeal the defendant is required to walk at an even 
aceanroa.s seven circles of IQaiigulcut in fliameler and separated 
y an equal distance, carrying in his hand a piece of iron of 60 
in weight, made red-hot. The number of circles is given 
as eight and nine by Narada and Pitamaha respociively, Vmt in 
each case the defendant stands in the first, and in tlie second 
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OMfl h« drop* the ball in the iMt.^ The hands are marked before 
the ceremony to show any abrasiotis, and, before the iron is 
placed on Uiem, seven leaves of the fl?-tree are j>ut on. and, 
accordiui; to some authorities, grains, Mml and durvA leaves, 
and curcls also. If the liands on examination show no si^ri of 
burning, the ordeal is a proof of innooenne. Before the iron is 
plarred In the defendant’s hands, the Jud^e Jiddres-ses a prayer to 
the Are to de<;ide the oase. If the defendant drops the iron, the 
test must be repeat e*l. 

In the water onical the dofctidant is required to plunt^e under 
water while holding' on to a man Htandirnj upright in the water, 
and to keep below the surfaoe until a runner feterhes an arrow 
shot from a how at the plai:e of immersion. This ordeal, which 
was (jhvioiiHl V a very scjvere one in its simplest form as it appears 
In Vaihavalkya and Vi^yu, is rendered less vinfair hy the ride of 
Narada and Mrliaspati tliat three arrows are to be shot from a 
iKiw of middle strentith, that the midmoatof the three arrows is 
to he ehoHon, liiid that two men are to be used, one to no to it 
and one to return. A further rellnement noted by Niiruda makes 
the distarx-e one of ‘i'-io ft., while Kat\ ayana allow’s the innocence 
of the defendant to be reconnized alLlioiinh ttio top of bis In-ud 
may be seen above the water before the return of the runner. 
In this casi! tlio prayer is addressed to the water before the 
defendant enters it. 

The ordeal by poison consists in t he administration of seven 
yavatiot tlie poison of tlie kfiiiia jilunt from ttie Himalaya or tiie 
Vatsanabha (Aroiu'tum />‘riix) mixed in (jhi ; the accused is kept 
in a shaded plae.e for liie rest of tlie day without food, and is 
a<»|ultted if be shows no siLtiiH of untowanl effects. Naraila 
mitiKiites the severity of this rule by limiting the time for 
untioward symiiLoms to the period occupied by f>()0 hand-clajis, 
and tlien allows the use of antidotes. In this case the prayer is 
addremed to the poison itself. 

The ordeal by sacred lihation eonsist* in drinkinff three 
mouthfuls of water in which ima^fes either of dread d 
tlie spe iai (lei y liu e he n hal.hed. Thetes of ii 

Is the freedom in the followiiifcc 7, 11, or '.II diiys from any calamity 
such as illness, fire, death of kin, or punishment by the kiii|^, 
the latter iirovision affordini' eonsiderabh; room for unfair tr(‘at- 
munt of th«‘ ac<msed, which hix ihh to he avoided by 
and I’itamaha, who omit this detail. In place of a’ prayer the 
accused denies the charge formall,\. 

The rice ordeal consists in (^hewin>f a number of unhinskod 
riiie-ijrains mixed with water in which an imatre of the sun has 
been hatbed. The accused states llie char^re and faces (last, i.e. 
towards the sun, us he eats ; injury to the kock. the appearance 
of liiood when he spits out the grains on a leaf, or trembliiiK^ is a 
proof of trnilt. 

The ordeal by the hot piece of jrold consists in takini^ out 
a liot pit'i'e of yold or a si^rnet-rini; from a pot of boiliiif' 
or (jh\ and oil, with the thmnb and foreliiijjer; inno<;enee is 
prmed by absence of injury to the fliijftir, and the prajier is 
addressee! to the hoiliiiK Ixpiid. 

Ill the ploun^lishare ordeal a piece of iron, twelve jHtlas in 
weight, Is formed intoaploiiKl'share, and made red-hot; the thief 
must lick it with his tonjfue, and is ac(piitted if it esempes injury. 

In the ordeal h.i dhartna and luiltunna iina|foe of these two 
powers are painted on leaves, wliu li are duly worshipped and 
then w'rapiM'd lii balls of earth and placed in a jar, from which 
tlu* defeiMlant must draw one. If lie draws the dharina lot, 
then he is to he honoured hy the UHses.sors before w'hom the trial 
takes place, just us in the ease of the live main ordeals Narada 
prescribes that, if the defendant is siieecs.Hfiil, he is to receive a 
■iiin of lf)0 panas as a reward- from what source is not clear. 

4 . In non-juristic literature.—'I'he evideiicti of 
the juristH is sinijiortoM by tlie occasioutil refercncuH 
to orilciiJs fourul in odicr portions of (be liteniture. 
Tlius in tlie MahdhlUtraiti (iii. lo4. 27 11.), wbicb is 
parallel in time >\itb Maim, we bear of a man 
irovin}^ an assertioii by entering tlio water, ami a 
ire ordeal seems also to be r<derred to in Sita’.s 
vindication of lieiseJf in the Uamuyana (vi. 110 ), 
but only in the vaj^ue sen.se of t he onb^al as found 
in Mann. It is in barmony with this that tlie 
ordeabs nlay no iiart in the Artha Snsfrn^ whicJi 
may - beionp: to tlie jieriod before the Cliristian era. 
On the other hand, in net ix. of the Mrr.hchhdkatilal 
we lind a criminal trial conducted iijion the model 
laid down by Ntiradii and Drbaspitti, and decided 
by evidence, while the condemned man allude.s to 
the four ordeals of lire, water, jHiison, and the 
balance. The Paiichatatitra (i. 40d) exfire.sses the 
rule of the Smrtis, which prefer tlocuments to 
witnesses and witnesses to ordeals as a mean.s of 
proof, lliuen Tsiang (7tli cent.) mentions the lire, 
water, poison, and balance ordeals, but his account 
of the poison and water ordeals dillers considerably ; 
in the latter the proce.ss adopted was to tlin/j; into 

• The number 7 is here the primitive numher, and thia fact 
tells aiH'-ain.sl a hi.storioal connexion with the 9 in Teutonicordeola 
(K. \V ciiihDld, Dif rni/stuiche iVevnzaM Oei dsn Dsutachen, Berlin, 
1HI)7, p. fi.l). 

a A. U. Keith, JRAS, 1910. p. 187. 


water the man tied in one sack and a stone tied in 
another, and innocence could be proved onl^ by 
the man sinkinj^ and the stone floating. Suleiman 
(a.d. 851) mentions the fire ordeal and that with 
boiling fluid. Al-iJiruni (11th cent.) hfis a full 
account (India, tr, E. Saebau, London, 1888, ii. 
159f.); he state.s the preference for documentary 
proof, then the use of witnesses, failing whom 
divine te-sts are resorted to. The defendant must 
normally swear, but be may also tender an oath to 
the suitor, and the form of test ranges from the 
oath to the ordeal in the narrower sense of the 
word. The first ordeal is that by lire, the second 
that l)y water, in which the proof of innocence is 
all'orded by the accused escaping drowning when 
thrown into a deejj well or a deep and rajiid river. 
The third is tlie drinking of holy water, guilt being 
jiroved by the vomiting of blood. The fourth is 
the balance, innocence being proved by increase 
of weight, not decrease. The tiftli and sixth are 
the ordeals of the hot piece of gold and the lire in 
the usual forms. It is clear that the local practice 
varied ; tliu.s the Sniftirhandrikd- (c. A.D. 1200) 
states that the water and the jioison ordeals were 
ob.solcte at that time, but this statement can have 
applied only to the scliool of lawyers in whose 
ciri'les that work was jiroduccd. Light down to 
the introduction of the rule of JJritisli law which 
forbids ordeals, there is aliundant evidence in India 
of the practice of many dill'erent ordeals. Thus 
'All Ibrahim Kliiin gives as practised at his own 
time, ostensibly in accordance with older texts, 
variants of the jilouglishnie and poison ordeals. 
As tesls of witches we hear of the use of the ordeal 
of handling hot balls, the walking over hot coals 
and lieatetl ploughshares, the throwing into water, 
(he test hy tying a hag of cayenne pe[iper over tlie 
head (if it faih'd to sufhxiate, guilt was Jield to be 
proved), and the rubbing of the eyes witli capsicum 
(failure to shed tears was thought to establish 
innocence). 

Litkratiiiik.—F or the Vxdic period Hee H. Zimmer, AU- 
indiKchf.'i LsIh’ii, BitUu, hS7!), p. 183 f. ; M. Bloomfield, JAOS 
xiii. (I8.S7] p. exxi ff. ; A. Welier, fndische S(udi.en, Berlin, 
isrsi-lkS, ix. (LSliriJ 41f,,x. [isilSJ 73 f.; R, Pischel and K. F. 
Gelduer, Vi-dixc.hc Studies, IStuttprt, 1888-1901, ii. [181)3] 159; 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
191'2, i. .H()4 f. The passayoH of Mariu, Visnii, N.arada, and 
Brhuspati dcalinjf with ordeals are t ranslated by G. Buhler and 
J. Jolly in SHE ww fiss(!j, vii. [1880], and xxxiii. [1889J. Of 
the accounts of ordeals in the later juristic literature the most 
important are thoHe in the ]ditukfnrd (c. a.d. 1100), a eorn- 
mentary on the yajttaea{k(/a Stncli, in the Snt.rfie./iandnkd of 
I)t'vayviiihlm(4a, in the Divi/atdttna of Raj'liiinandana (c. a.d. 
lOlMl), and in the VI rarnit rod a j/a of Mitramii^ra (.c. a.d. IVOM. 
Of modern aei^ounts the most importjint are those of A. F. 
Stenzler, ZDMG ix. [lSf)5J Of51-(S8'3, E. Schlagintweit, Die 
(iottesnrtheile. dvr Indier, Munich, 180(3, and J. Jolly, Recht 
und Elite, Strasshnrg, 1800, pp. 144~14t3. The question of the 
connexion of Indian and other In do-European ordeals is dis- 
cu8.Med by A. Kaegi, Alter uivl llerknn,1t dcs germaninchen 
frottesuriheih, Zurich, 1887, and E. W. Hopkins, Rrtifjwns of 
India, London, ISUO, pp. '37r) 379. The modern witch ordeals 
mentioned are given hy W. Crooke, PR''^, do. 1896, ii. 271 f. 

A. B. Kkitii. 

ORDEAL (Iranian).—At what period in the 
history of Irriri the jiractice of the ordeal originated 
wo have no means of determining. Tradition, as 
rellected in the legendary portion of Firdausi’s 
Shdhnamnhf a-ssigns to tiiat custom a vogue in 
very remote antiquity. The innocence and purity 
of Siyavush, or Siyavakhsh, son of Kaika’us, the 
second in the line of the so-called Kaianian kinj^s, 
couhl be vindicated only by the use of the fire 
ordeal, to which he elected to submit himself. 
Two colossal walls of wood “ were erected at just 

1 Kd. T. Mncan, Calcutta, 1839, i. S96-398; tr. A. G. and E. 
Warner, London, IW'riff., ii. 218 ff. 

*'• I’arai tradition a8.sociAtcd the scene of this ordeal with 
Abarquh, or Aharguh, a city situated about 80 miles south-west 
of Yezd, where Ibn Ilaukal andY&qut say that there existed 
extensive heaps or a large hill of ashes, and both reprd this 
phenomenon as oonneoted not with Muhammadan but with 
Farsi history (Yaqut, (}eographi$ch*» W&rterbtich, ed. F. Wusten- 
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such a distance apart as would barely allow a 
horseman to pass between them. Siyiivush, how¬ 
ever, emerged fioni between the liaming Mails 
without scar or burn, therebv placing Ids honour 
beyond cavil, wdiile his slanderess, Sudabeh, had 
not Siyiivush magnanimously interceded for her, 
would have been j)ut to death. 

I. Sources. —The existing portions of the Avesta 
contain fcM’ allusions to ordeals ; and the passages 
usually so interpreted {Ys. xxxi. H, xliii. 4, li. 9 
[SBE xxxi. (1887) 41, 100, 181 f.] ; Vend. iv. 46, 54 
iv.=* (1895) 46, 48 f.]), with, perhai)s, the 
exception of Vcndidad, iv. 4G, 54, are not sufii- 
ciently explicit to render beyond doubt a reference 
to an ordeal as essential to their right understand¬ 
ing n>nt see below). If, therefore, we had formed 
our ideas of the place of the ordeal in the legal and 
religious life of the Iranians from the meagre and 
somewhat ambiguous references to that rite in 
the existing parts of the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
we should have erred grievously. It is to Paldavi 
literature that m’c oavc our knowledge of the very 
extensive and iniportant use of the ordeal in early 
and later Iranian timejs. The Pahlavi Dmkni't has 

f )reHerve(l a brief account of the contents of the 
oatnasks of the Avesta, and, although d(!tails are, 
unfortunately, wanting, we are tiius able, in a 
measure, to form a conception of the prevalence 
and the elaborate development of onlcals and 
their ceremonies in Avestan times. The JMfistan- 
i-JJinlk, Sh(n/(tst la-Shdyfist, ami Ztll-Bparam also 
materially supplement our knowledge. 

2 . Origin and history.—The institution of the 
ordeal is attributed to Zoroaster in the Dxnkarl 
(VII. v. 4-6 [-S7>‘A xlvii. (1897) 74 f.]): 

‘And oiif marvi'l is thf provinioTi, by Zaratftaht, of tho 
achicvenxMil. of Ihe ordeal, that iiidicator of ilie Rcquil.l('<l and 
incrimiiiaU'ii ... of ^^hioh it. its said in revt-lation tlicrre are 
about ttiirty-throo kinds. Ttiose, too, the disciples of Zara- 
tbalit ke]>t in use, after that tiuio, until the oollajw' of tho 
riionarrhy of Irkri.’ J 

Whether tliat statement represenf s historical fact 
or not cannot, of course, be delinitely ascertained.'^ 
That tlie ordeal in some of its forms was pra<;tise<l 
in the Prophet’s time and by him has much jnob- 
ability. And the veneration with which it is 
spoken of in so many of the referemres to it is due, 
perhaps, only in a lesser degree to the belief in its 
institution and use by Zoroaster than to its being 
the instrument of a divine communication. 

3 . Purposes and functions.—Tlie geiicral purpose 
of tlie Olden,1, projierly so called, was to discover 
guilt and innoeoneo where other evidene.e Avas 
absent or imsiiflicieut. It Avas an invocation to 
God to judge and reveal Hisdeidsion AA'here human 
knowledge failed. Hence the appropriate and 
descrijitive character of the German term Gottes- 
urtheil for this rite. 

lint among the Iranians, at least, the ordeal had 
another, though kindred, function. It served as a 
te.st not merely of the innocence or guilt of a 
person, but of the truth or falsity of a religious 
system or a religioms movement together Avitli the 
veraciousucss oi the apostle or leader of such a 
religion. Its function in Zoroastrianism Avas 
identical wdth that of miracles for the Christian 
and dcAvish religions and of the inv jizdl in Muham¬ 
madanism. In the Zdt-Spnram Zoroaster is re- 
presenteil as undergoing a form of the fire ordeal 
with this purpose : 

‘The archangels exhibited three kinds of achievement (or 
ordeal] (or the religion ; first, liy means of fires, and Zaratfiaht 
walked three steps on tiiem, with the words, “good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds,” and was not burnt ’ (xxi. 24 [SBK 
xJvil. 168f.]). 


feld, Leipzig, 1866, 1. 86; F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskunde. 
do. 1871-78, i. 96, 698 ; A. V. W. Jackson, Ptrna Past and 
Present, New York and London, 1906, p. 841 f.). 

1 Of. JHnk. vn. vii. 2 {SBE xlvii. 82). 

^ See Jackson, Zoroaster, New York and London, 1898, p. 97. 


The iJmkart exemplities the pmformaiice of the 
ordeal of molten metal for IIjo same end by a 
reference tt» the deed of Atfli jiat, son of Mahras- 
piiiul, under the Sa.saiiian king JShahjiUhr ri. (A.D. 
809-879), Avheii the Zoroastrian faith Avasiii contlie.t 
Avith the Manicluean hert sy. 

‘These, Umi (i.e. the ordeals], tlie disciples of ZaratCtslit kept 
in use, after that time . . . and tl»e custom of one of them is 
Umt of pouring iiielUai,metal on tlie lucast, as in the ai'liieve- 
iiienl of the saintly Aturpa], son of Mahraspand, through 
whose preHrrvatum a knuulfd^e aliont the religion was di/Tused 
in the world ; ami of the inaiiifestation, too, tlirough that first 
wonder, tins is also said, on the same snlijeet, in the good 
religion, that of tliose, many, when tliey liehold that rite of 
ordeal, it convinces the wicked’ (vii. v. U [sl!l\ xlvii. 74 (.]). 

4 . Forms.— The l)t>ikar(, as already mentiuned, 
states that revelalion (meaning tliereliy, nodouht, 
the Ave.sta) re<;ogni/ed about 98 kin<l.s(Vll. v. 4 f.). 
If so many Avere in use at any pei uul, only eom- 
jiaratively few of that numbtu’ are nientioned in 
any documentH. There, would seem to have luum a 
general clas.sihcation into hot and cold ordi'als. 
Ae<-ording l.o tlu^ SJuiytist Ixi-Sliaj/osf ' (yiii. 17 
[SBE V. (1889) 860]), Muue Avere six liot ordtuils. 
Fire itself would, naturally, eonstit uleal lea.st one, 
and, in A’arions forms, possibly more than one of 
(he six. 'I'he instance, already referrcal to, in 
Avhiclf Zoroaster is described as Avalking on tires, 
Avould Hticm to indicate that such ii I'orm involved 
bodily contact Avith that, element •- its sacred 
character notwithstanding, Gn tlu; otlu’r hand, 
if Ave af;c(‘pt a refer»;nt;e to an ordeal, so called, as 
implicit in xxxi. 8, no physical eon tact is 
presupposed. The revelation, or ‘decision’ be¬ 
tween tlie ‘disputants,’ for which Mu* prophet 
prays, was evidently expected liy the discernment, 
through the spirit, of the form or eolour or some 
other visible Ituiiure of the sacred lire. In the 
strict and narrower sen,so of the term the i>roce.ss 
Avas not a ca.se of ordfMil ; it Avas ratluTan iust.'nice 
of divination, (he ortlcMil heirig really fi sjiecies of 
divination (see filso art. l)iviNA'i'iiiN ( VedicJ, aoI. 
iv. p. 829). ]>ut in the Tahlavi books the name 
‘ ordeal ’ {varlh) is tijiplied to both indisc.riminately. 

sacred tAvig, or hftrsom, ordeal [hdreamok 
rirr'ih), mentioned more than once in these books, 
belongs to the same category (see Dhtk. VIII. 
xxxviii. [SJiE xxxvii. 121 fi'.]). Whetlicr we 
should deduce, from the p!iHS}i.ge, ‘ 'I'lie Gdfhdxi for 
an ordeal of the sjiiritual exist.(uice ’ {ih. ix. xvii. 8), 
that those liynms luid a siini! ' function it, is 
imptfssiblo to det(!rminc. It. may bi“ nothing 
more than a metaphorifial exjuession. 'I’he Avlnde 
passage is obscure. 

'riie clearest ami most explicit, reference to an 
orde-ul in the existing portions of the Ave.sta is to 
another of the heat ordeals, namely, boiling Avater. 

‘Refori' the iioiliiig water ]mlilicly prejmred, () S])il,anift 
Zarathiislitra ! let no one make iiolil to deny having received 
[from liis neighhour] tlie ox or tlie garment in liih jiosscHHion. 

. . . Down there tlie pain for his deed siiall lie (uh iiard uh any 
in thi« world ; to wif. tin* deed of a man, who, knowingly ly ing, 
confronts tlic brimstoned, golden, t ruth-knowing water witlian 
appeal unto Uashnu and a lie unto Mithra’ (Vend. iv. 40, 54 
fSBE iv.a46, 48f.]>. 

The Avater employed for this ordeal contained 
incense, brimstone, and molten gold. The formula 
recited at the performance of this rite Avas as 
folloAvs : 

‘ Ileforc the AinHliaspand Bahrnan, l>efore the AniBliaKjmnd 
Ardihehesht, here iiglited up ... I swear that I have nothing 
of what ia thine, N. non of N., neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brasH, nor clothes, nor any of the things created by Orinazd ’ 
(SBE iv. 49, note 2). 

Among the cold ordeals, one of the most fre¬ 
quently resorted to wouhl appear to be Unit by 
poison. P'rom the illustration in Avhich the 
£)d(istdn-i-Z>imk (xxxvii. 74 [SBE xviii, (1882) 192, 

1 That work also claims to incorporate much material from 
lost noste of the Avesta. Sec M. llaug, Ehhuus on the Sacred 
Lanqwtge, Writings, and Religion oj the Parsis*, London, 
1907*, p. 106. 

3 But see Dink. vin. xx. 42 (SBE xxxvii. [1892] 69). 
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and note, p. 102 f.]) roferH to this ordeal, it would 
appear that the two litigants ch(»Re each a particu¬ 
lar kind of poifton,. and each took or waa 8 uppo»ed 
to take his own and liiw oj>i>orient ’8 poiaon. Fre¬ 
quently, however, a <liHlj<jne,st litigant suhHtituted 
an innocent i)owder for his own poison. But 
nemeHis always followed, since he coukl not avoid 
talking liis opponent’s. The inoie cautious litigant 
took his oj>j>onent’M poison, hut trusted to heiiig 
aide U) diagnose the nature of that poison, and 
then Hel(u;(.<sl as his own one that was its antidote, 
and tliiiH liinisolf survived. 

Associatcsl with the ordeal of walking on fires 
and that of j>ouring molten metal on the bosom, 
and devoted to the same purjmse, was the surgical 
ord(Mil ; 

with a knife and the vital jiarta hecnininp visible. . . 
wltii a forth of blood ; and. after Uie bands had been 

rul)l)efl over it, it iiecame healed ’ {Z<i( Sparain, xxi. 'M [SHK 
xlvii. isyj). 

One lurthe.r aBj)ect under which the Iranians 
practised ordeal was that of excessive eating 
{pdurnkhu7'dno). 'I'lie Diiikfir^, detailing the 
contents of the Nlkdt/iiiii N<ink, attrilmtes to it 
the efficacy of (tansitig escape from distress by 
bailitls (Viil. XX. H:i). 

5 . Regulations governing performance of 
ordeals.—The choice of, and preparation for, as 
well as the actual performance of, an ordeal were 
subject to very detailed and carefully systema¬ 
tized rubts, embodied itiainly, it would apjtear, in 
the Siikadum and Nlkddfmi ‘ Nasks S/un/ast 
la-Shd\jntit, x. 25). Scarcely any of the ruhis them¬ 
selves, hut only an enumeration of the points upon 
whifdj regulations existed, are given in the Pahlavi 
analyses of those nn.sks. As r<igjirdH the clioice of 
the ordeal, several questions wo\ihl emerge—among 
them, prol)abIy always, whether the ord<*al was to 
be severe or one that was not severe {Dink. vlll. 
xxxviii, 04). Whether the rank of the subject 
intluenced that decision in Tran, as was the case 
elsewhere (see art. 1 )tv[NAT 10N [VedicJ), we have 
but little if any documentary evidence upon which 
to base any conclusion. ’I’he iJmkar^ speaks of an 
ordeal tliat was ’not that for their own 8 tati(»n, 
but that for tlie station of others’ (Vili. xx. 12 
[SBF 4 xxxvii. 55]). But that passage admits of 
various interpretations. 

The priest or righteous man presided over the 
performance and acted as judge of the outcome of 
the ordeal {U>. 56, 67). Attendants had their pre¬ 
scribed fun(!tions, probably to uttcml t<)tho various 
a})plinnces {ib. 16). In the case of the ordeal by 
fire, wood of a particular cliaracter wa.s prescribed 
and used after special preparation {ib. 41). 

UeferoiK’es to certain rules—such, e.q., as those 
for protecting the limbs during ordeal (/A. 14) — 
sheet some light on the extent to which, after all, 
the system of ordeals was really believed in as an 
instrument of divine revelat ion. 

6 . The ordeal in relation to eschatology.—The 
auMiors of the Avesla (Fs. xliii. 4, li. 9), and the 
followers of t he ‘ g<»oil religion ’ generally, evidently 
lH^lieve<l that Ahui a Mazda w'Ould bring his mighty 
work to its final consummation by a great ordeal 
by fire and molten metal (ayah khshusta) through 
which the righteous and the wicked were destined 
to fia.ss, and which was to act as the great sifter and 
final separator of true believers from those who had 
refuseil to believi^ (see Uundahi^hn, xxx. 20 [SHE 
V. 126]; A. V. W. .lackson, in FAOS, Oct. 1890, 

)p. 58-61 ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianisrn, 
vondon, 1913, p. 15S, note 1). 

Litkratcrk.— To the works rt-fi-rreii to in the course of the 
article It remain* W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern 

Irdnians in Ancient Timeu, tr. DaHtvir I'esiiotan 8aTtJ&n&. 
London. 1886-86, pp. 48-46. K, Kl)WARDS. 

1 The Huti/dram and BabA Nasks also had referenoM to 
ordeals. 


ORDEAL (Malagasy).—The custom of judicial 
trials or judgments of (lod, i.e. ordeals, was wide¬ 
spread throughout the island of Madagascar down 
to the time of its conquest by France ; it took the 
place of inquiry and trial in criminal matters. 

Whenever a person was accused of a crime in 
Madagascar (murder, theft, and especially w'itch- 
craft), and had not been taken inJtagrante delicto 
—which was usually the case w'ith pretended 
sorcerers, to whom were attributed illnesses, mis¬ 
fortunes of all kind.s, and even death—recourse 
was had to the ordeal. Among certain tribes— 
e.g., the Merina—all the slave.s employed in the 
interior of the palace, before being allowed to exer¬ 
cise their respective functions, had to submit to it 
in order to snow if they had any evil intentions or 
if they were sorcerers, and, down to the time of 
Kadama II., princes and persons of high rank took 
tlie same precautions witli regard to their cooks ; 
otherwise they would not have touched the food 
served to them. 

The ‘guilty’ were always put to death by being 
beaten wdtli sticks and stones, for the shedding of 
a sorcerer’s blood—imjuire blood, which was sup- 
jio.sed to defile tlie earth—was avoided, and, as a 
rule, his laxly was not buried, but given as food to 
the dogs and wild animals ; it was imjierative that 
no part of him shouUI remain on tliis earth, that he 
should be completely annihilated, and that even 
his manes might not come in contact witli those of 
hone.st men. Not only w'ere his belongings con- 
liseatod ami divided among the chief of the country, 
the magistrate, and the accuser, hut often his 
wives and children were regarded as participants 
in his ‘crime’ and were sold ns slaves ; they, how¬ 
ever, and his near relatives, had to abjure all com¬ 
plicity with the criminal. On the otlier hand, an 
indemnity was jiaid by the accuser to the one who 
came forth vicUirious from tlie ordeal. 

Ordeals by poison, by boiling water or red-hot 
iron, by wild animals (crocodiles), as well as by 
sacred food or water, were in use in Madagascar 
until the year 1895, The earlie.st inhabitants men¬ 
tioned in history—the Vaziinba—did not make 
use of ordeals, as we know not only from traditions 
in linorina, but also from the stories of those who 
still inhabit the Menal>6 ; hut, since the 17th cent, 
at least, they have been in use throughout the whole 
island, although all tlie tribes did not have reoourBe 
to the same ones. 'I'hey seem to he due in the 
east, north, and west, and afterwards in Imerina, 
to the Jewish immigrants who came from Yemen 
long ago, and in tlie south to the Arabs who have 
come to settle in those districts since the 16th 
century. To the former are due the ordeal by 

t ioi.son, by the tang kin, wliich is similar to the 
litter waters of the .lews, and which was practised 
in the north and the centre, and to the latter those 
by red-hot iron, boiling water, and crocodiles, 
which were practised in the south. 

Until recent years the Malagasy believed in the 
infallibility of these tests, which they applied to 
all crimes and to all classes of individuals; 
innocent persons themselves often requested to be 
subjected to them wdien they felt that they were 
being suspected. They were ajiplied soinotiines to 
i.solated persons, sometimes to groups, villages, or 
even whole cantons. 

I, Ordeal by poison (tanghin or kviompa ; north 
of 20" S. lat.),—(fi) The tanghin (Tangkinin veneni- 
fern) is a beautiful tree of the family of Apocy- 
nncen», which grows abundantly in the wooded 
parts of the east and north ; its fruit, which is of 
a yellow'ish colour and the size of a small peach, 
forms towards the middle of Novomlier and is ripe 
at the end of December ; in the middle of a soft 
prejdsh pulp, which has a bitter, disagreeable taste, 
It contains a woody nut, with a rough surface ; 
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inside the nut is a highly poisonous kernel, which 
changes in colour, when ripening, from white to a 
brownish-red ; the red Kernels are tlie most 
poisonous. The i)oison, whether inoculated under 
the skin or introduced into the stomach, produces 
the same effects, only not so quickly in the latter 
case ; it slops the movements of the heart ami is a 
gemual convulsant; the symptoms are considerable 
uillicult^" in breatlung, uneasiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, increasing weakness, without convul¬ 
sions or cries, but witli sonic moaning; death is<lue 
to paralysis of the heart. The tar\(jhin, wiiich in 
largo doses is a very violent poison, in small doses 
acts as a powerful emetic ; tlie riper the kernel, 
and the nearer it is scraped to the germ, the 
greater i.s its toxicity. Tlie j/tjxtnozon iioh.n. (lit. 
‘ho ,vlu. .ulii...... t—/) had tlicrefo:\: -V-iiy f.^^ility 

for grading the dose of the jioison according to his 
interests. 

On the east coast, wlien a person wa.s accused or 
even merely susj)e(U,e<l of witchcraft, lie was (villed 
upon to undergo the tanrjhin test : the kerntd of a 
fruit gatheied on the ground, and ther<d<ue very 
poisonous, was sim])ly ruhhed on a stone, over 
which a little water was then poured ; thi.s the 
accused drank, and liis death (lecided his guilt. 
Tlie wufo and children of the guilty man became 
the slaves of the accuser. In tlie north-west, 
among certain tribes—the liezanozano, the Saka- 
lava, and the Antankaraua—the tangh 'nx was given 
to young cliiidcens wlien a stranger arrivi'd in order 
to lind out whether lie hud good or l>ad intent ions, 
and wlietlier it wns wi.se to form a connexion with 
him. 

The tfmfjhm ordeal wa.s brought, as W’as said 
above, by the eolouists who came from Yemen. 
During tiie reign of (he third king of Javanese 
origin, Andriaiijaka (104O-()5), tlie chief, Andrian- 
entoarivo, wlio had got. sonu! tmxqhin nuts from 
llavo, a Sakalava king of the north-west, introduced 
it aiiioug the Vunizongo, whence it spread through¬ 
out the remainder of Imerina in the reign of 
And riam asi n a v a 1 on a (161)6-17 4 0). 

After making .sure of the efficacy of the ‘ drink,’ 
as they called it, by making a chicken {mamono 
sotry) .sw'allow some of the gratings of the tanghin 
kernel, they put some of it into a sosoa (‘rice- 
soup’), which the accused person ate; if he fell 
ill, he was declared guilty, and if he vomited, 
without any other discomfort, he was declared 
innocent. 

The grandson of Andriamnsinavalona, Andriam- 
beJomasina (1755-76), introduced modifications 
into thi.s practice—notably that the accuseil had 
to swallow^ three pieces, the size of a finger, of the 
skin of an aroidea, the songo; if he vomited the 
three pi(!ce.s, he was declared innocent; if not, he 
was recognized as guilty, and was put to death. 
Under Andrianampoinimerina (1787-1810) these 
were replaced by three fragments of the skin of a 
hen, each two centimetres square, and for the rice- 
water {ranom-bary) they substituted the ranon- 
koba (‘ llour-soup ’) ; it was also in the reign of this 
king that in lawsuits and disputes the taiighin 
was given to dogs or fowls. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the cir¬ 
cumstances connected w'ith the ceremony of the ad¬ 
ministration of tanghin have changed very little; 
they were always marked by great solemnity. 

The men who were present did not wear sadika (Malagasy 
breechdB), and the women had bare ehouldera, the lamha being 
fastened under the arras; the magistrate went to the person 
who was denounced os a sorcerer or a rebel, and arrest^ him 
wherever he was, saying to him; ' Sarobahay V Alas! I am 
very sorry [to arrest vou, but it Is the king’s command ’1), and 
the tanghin was administered on the spot. The test took place 
during the day, but the house was hermetically closed in order 
that the darkness might be complete; a candle was lit, and 
there were brought a calabash full of water which had been put 
underground during the night, * not having teen the lun,’ two 


ihickens, which had to undergo the preliminary test to And out 
the toxicity of the poison, a hen, which was killed in order to 
et the three pieces of skin, and a tandroho (* tlshitig-net’), in 
■hich the suHiu-ct was to vomit. The accuser had then to 
kvear that he was not accusing for the purpose of harming an 
tieiiiy, but that he was telling the truth. Then two tanghin 
kernels w ere taken, and, in ortier to make sure of the uniformity 
of tiic iKUson. a half of each of them was rubbed on a stone or 
n a sort of rasp mni.stened with a little juice taken from the 
uiik of i\ young plantain during tlie repetition of cabalistic 
nrds. The sn.spect had tirst u> swallow a little rice; then the 
lliciaiit, placing his hand on the accused’s head, addressed an 
invocation to tile fan(//(in. beginning with the words: 'Listen, 
listen carefully ! He attentive ! Manatnango! You are only 
. simple Hee«l, quite round, witlioiit eyes, and yet you see 
ieaiiy, without ems and you hoar, vvitiiout a mouth and you 
speiiU ! Hy means of you Ood shows us his wishes ! ' They 
watched tlie suspect to aco tlie effect, of the tanghin, or gave 
him a drink of ru'e-water, and what lie voiuiteil was carcrully 
■auglil in tin- iiasket in <itder to sec if he )>ut up the tlmie pieces 
>1 skin, wliicli ii;id iu>t only to he thrown uj), lint to bo 

■ , in his 

h hi !id t eith -vvliich v 

i<ic hen his guilt was 

I'l-escnt at tile test, 

ired, showing all tlie horror with whicli he inspired them 
ill that. time. 

The. iiniiiber of victims to the tanghin is con- 
siilcM-ahle, and diHicult to estimate exactly. The 
popular belief is that oik; jierson in every live of 
those who take it dies. Now, during last century 
about one-tenth of tlie population of Madagascar 
were Hubjected to the test—wliicli means tin; death 
of 40,000 to 50,(K)0 individuals in a generation, i.e. 
1500 to 2000 every year. 

(b) In the west, in Meriab^; and further north, 
where the does not pow, tlie inliabitants 

used instead tlie root of the kisoxnpaixavy (lit. ‘ the 
female kisomna ’ {Menabca venvnata}), which acted 
on the nieuullary nervous system ; only the 
iiiemhers of a certain family had the right to 
gather it, and it was vm-y can fully guarded in the 
house in which were ke]>t the jiny, or relics of the 
dea<i Sakalava kings. 

The accused was led to the north of the enclosure of the king, 
and his aoty (’ talismans ’) were rcmoveii, liis hair was untwisted, 
and mode to stand on end, and he was placed on the ground ; 
one of the great chiefs of the country ruhhed u piece of tlie root 
mentioned on a flat stone, slightly damp, invoking the ancestors 
of the king, the dead Maroseranana. When a Hullicient dose of 
poison was rubbed down, anollier chief made some pellets of 
rice which had been cooked the previous nigld.; the patient 
swallowed them, and then lay on his face and licked up and 
swallowed the poison paste on the stone. He was next led 
into one of the huts situated in the western part of the village, 
where fihetsa (’soldiers’) kept him in sight, W'atfdiing his 
movements—for he hud not to scratch himself, to chase away a 
fly with his hands, to rave, or to vomit, under pain of being 
instantly put to death hy blows of akahi (' drum-sticks ’), sticks, 
and stones. As a rule, the corpse wuh dragged outside the 
village, on the west side, and abandoned as fooil for the dogs 
and wild animals. 

2. Ordeals by red-hot iron, boiling- water, or 
crocodiles. —These ordeals were soiiietinies prac¬ 
tised indifferently by one and the same tribe, 
sometimes one or other of them was jieculiar to a 
partieular tribe. Jieforc subjecting the accused to 
the test, the officiant always addre.ssed a prayer to 
(Jod to ask Him to make known the truth— a 
prayer which, except for the constant repetitions 
and redundancies in all Malagasy Bjieecnes, was 
always practically the same : 

‘ I’ay great attention. Iron (or boiling water, or crocodile), 
listen carefully to what I am going to say to you. Do not bum 
(or do not kill) without reason. We have not caut^ht the 
accused in the act; we have only suspicions, but, If he is really 
a sorcerer, an assassin, a thief, may his tongue be burned (or 
may his hand be scalded, or may the crocodiles devour him), 
let him die 1 But, O God of our fathers, if he is innocent, do not 
let him succumb, one, two, three, four, five, six times let him 
come forth triumphantly from this test, but the seventh, if he is 
guilty, may )iis tongue he burned (or may his hand be scalded, 
or may the crocodile devour him), and let him die.’ 

(a) In the ordeai by red-hot iron the iron wob 
usually heated with wood of a siiecial kind, during 
the prayer of the officiant, who afterwards touched 
the tongue of the accused three times (Antamba- 
hoaka), four times (Mahafaly and Antandroy), or 
seven times (Betsimisaraka of the south and the 
Antanosy), or else made him lick the iron once 
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(Antitiheranana and IletHileo), after a few Hcrapirif^H 
of a royal fuizotnanitra (‘Hacrod wood’) had heen 
put on it. 

(b) In the ordeal hy hoilin;,^ water the accused, 
as a rule, had, wit hout burning hisliand, to take a 
l)ebble f»ut of a jtot half full of boiling water, into 
which htid been thrown Home cow-dung anti a few 
tamarind hiavcH (if, during the nreparat.ioiiK, two 
dogH fouglil, if a crow Hew over tlie gathering, if a 
liouHe in (he viliugc, W(;nt. on fire, if batl news was 
lioard, or if the accused let the Ktone fall, lie waw 
at once <leclared guilty) ; he had afterw'ards to lay 
down the stoiM! beside tlie royal kftzoinanilrn and 
cover Ids Iiand for twenty-four hours, but, during 
all that, time he was watclied so that he might not 
apply a remedy. If he then liad blisters on his 
hand, lie wasdecdared guilty. 

(r) In the ordeal by crocodiles the a<!cused w'as 
conducted to the, banfc of a river, which, after the 
neces.sary harangue, he crossed twi<u* ; if he (ranie 
out of t,his test urdiarmed his acc.users usually paid 
him as indemnity two oxmi, then two others, one 
for the chief and one for the magistrate. 

LiTRiiATiriiK. — J. Chatin, li^'rht'rrhfis poiir nerrir <1 I'hint. 
hotmiifjm , rhiin iijue <‘t phitsinloffti/in' dit (an;iuui dr Mada>i<t.Hrd r, 
PiiriH, ls7.'<; H. H. Cousins, ‘Tau^riiiu or the Poison Ordeal of 
Ma<ta(fas<‘iir,* Aiitanatiarln, Annual, ls!»(j, pp. C.S;. ;;.ss ; J. 
Sibrec, ‘A Malaira.s.v Ordeal auioiix^ tiie Tutsiiuo,’i7>., Is7<l, pp. 
66-71, 'I’hr (rmtl Afncan Jn/anrl, London, IHsu ; A. nii<l G. 
Grandiclii'r, Ihsl. phi/sii/vc, nattireUi' et jndititjur d>' Mada- 
/aitcar, PariH, IDox pi, vol. ii^. (in ttie jiress) ; anit for coniplete 
iterat lire see G. Grandidier, IUblin<jraphir dr HJadapaHrnr, do. 
l(H)6-h6, p. Sh-:!. (1. (illANDIDlKU. 

ORDEAL (Roman).—’I’he nature of an onleal 
has heen e.xplaim'd nliove (p. r»t)7), and all (hat is 
necessary lien^ is to bring into line sueli v<‘st iges of 
primitive ritual relating to ordeals as can be <lis- 
covcred in tlie Roman tradition, and the legendary 
stories whieb appear (,o show that a systmn of 
ordeals was at omi time fa,miliar to (he Italian 
jieoples. Not only are the, mat,<*rials si-anty, but, 
the elueidat ioii of them is the more dillicult becanst; 
Latin liteialiue is so largely <b*pemhmt ujnni 
(Ire.eU models tliat it const antly tends to reprcisent 
ns native what, is a.ctually of alien origin. 'I'his 
()ualihcat ion must always be borne in mind, even 
where t he evidemre is not on the surface sueh as to 
awakiMi susjiicion. 

I. Fire ordeal.- One of the commonest forms of 
ordeal is tliat in which the guilt or iiimxamce of an 
accustal piUHon is tested hy lire, i.c., jua-ording to 
his ability or failure to endure unscathed the (ton- 
tact either of the lire itself or of a substance such 
as iron made led hot by lire. Vergil puts int,o the 
mouth of tin? hdruscan Arruns the statement t hat 
bis countrymen, whih* w'orHliijiping Apollo on 
Mt. Soraete, were enabled, owing to the strength 
of their piet y, to walk through the flames, hearing 
live, embers (,7v';j, xi. 785 fb ). It is probabh! that 
Vergil is alluding to the survival of an ancient rite 
in which Apollo had siurcieeded to the place of 
honour previously occupied by Vediovis in his 
capacity of an under world god ((». Wis.sowui, 
Jinli(jio7i uftt{ Knlfus dcr Homer, Munich, p. 

191). Pliny {HN vii. 19) describes the immunity 
from tile ellccts of fir(^ as belonging to certain 
households knowui as Hiriii, wdio on that account 
were exempt from military and other State burdens. 
Varro (nn. Serv. in \'erg. lor. cit.) ascribed their 
insensibility to the use of an ointment w hich they 
spread over the soles of their feet before exposing 
them to the lire. From Siiius Italicua (v. 175 fi’,) 
we get a clearer impression of the ritual: the 
celebrant was required t o pass three times through 
the lire bearing ofl'erings to the god, which, if 
successful, he de|> 08 ited on the altar. One might 
guess that the aspirant to initiation in the order 
of the Hirpi, before securing his admission, made 
public celediration of his proficiency. 


The word hirpun signified ‘a wolf’ in the Sabine dialect 
CStralw), p. 2.60), and an mtiolog'trji] explanation of the rite pre- 
Merved by Serviim deiilares LhaL wolves robbed the ezta from the 
altar of bis pater, that they were pursued by the shepherds as 
far as a hollow which emitted iiestilential vapours, that an 
epidemic followed, uiid that an oracle promised relief to the 
Bufferers on condil ion that they imitated the wolves by living 
on plunder. We infer liiat the wolf-priests, who, so far as their 
name is concerned, may be compared with the Luperci 
C^uim-tiales and Fabiaiii in Rome (Wissowa, p. 483, n. 6), were 
Uie human representatives of the malignant power whose anger 
it was essential to ajipeose. 

A number of similar cases of walking through tire 
from India, China, and elsewhere have been 
colhteled hy b'razer ((IIP, pt. vii., Balder the 
lir.initiftd, f.ondon, 19J5, ii. 1-20), who eoneludes 
thjil the lire-walk w as in its origin a form of purifi¬ 
cation, the flames being tliought, either to burn up 
or to repel tlie ])owers of evil (see also W. F\ 
Otto, in Pauly-VVissowa, viii. 1954 f., and art. Fire¬ 
walking, vol. vi. p. 50). So far sis the evidence 
goes, the Lsitin rite hail not become an ordeal in 
the sense tliat its suceessful jierformance w'as used 
to establish f ile innocence of an accused jierson, 
and is therefore an incomplete parallel to the 
]H‘oe(‘edings referred to by Sojihocles (Ant. 204 fl'., 
as quoted abovi!, j). 52^). 'I’Jie case of Mucius 
Scjevola voluntarily thrusting his arm into the 
flame (Livy, ii. 12f.) is essentially ditiiuent ; his 
purpose was not i,o declare his innocence by 
immunity, but. to jirove his courage by suflering. 
Nor e,an we attach any imjiortanee to the state¬ 
ment of the scholi.'ist on Sojih. Ant., lor. rit., who, 
in attributing t he practice of touching molten iron 
to the Romans oi his own day, was apparently 
speaking of the Ryzanf iru; period (R. llirzel, iJrr 
Bid, ]). 199). It is ]>robal)l(‘therefore that allusions 
to w'ulking through fire as a tyi»e of extreme 
danger (Proji. i. 5. 5; Mor, Cftr/n. ii. 1 . 7) should 
he regarded as liteniry reproductions due to (Leek 
influenee. 

2. Other similar tests. - 'I'liere are more deliiiite 
truces of tlie ('mploynu'nt of other tests similar to 
th(* lire ordeal. An isolatiul instance of what 
(Jrimni called the iudiriu/n offtr, is recorded hy the 
lloratian (Muumentator Acion (on llor. Kpiat. i. 

10. 10). When slaves were susjieeted of theft, 
they were taken to a priest, who gave to eaidi of 
them a crust of hreaii magically drugged. 'I’lni 
culprit W'as discovi rcd hy the luead sticking in his 
throat. ‘ To jamr wuiter into a sitive ’ was a jiro- 
v<ul)ial imago used to expres.s futil(‘ labour (Plant. 
Baeud. 102 ); yet it wa.s said that Tuecia, a Vestal 
virgin charged wdth unehaslity, had successfully 
cleared her eharaeler hy the invocation of Vesta to 
become her w'itness by enabling her to draw water 
from t he Tiber and conv<*,y it thence in a sieve to 
the temple of the goddess (Val. Max. viii. 1 , abs. 
5; Pliny, IIN xxviii. 12; Dion. Hal. Ant. Hvni. 

11. ()9). Another Vestal, /Emilia, wdio, while in 
charge of the sacred tire, had temporarily entrusted 
it to a novice, w ith the result that it became extin¬ 
guished, freed herself and the whole community 
from the susjiie.lon of an undiscovered taint by 
submitting to the judgment of the goddess as a 
test of her purity. Although the altar was 
absolutely cold ami not a spark remained among 
the ashes, a suddim flame at once broke out and 
spread itself over the linen girdle wdiich the 
priestess had thrown on the slab (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. ii. 68 ). A similar story w^as current 
regarding Claudia Quinta, a Homan matron of 
blemished reputation, who successfully accom¬ 
plished the self-imposed task of drawing oil from 
a sandbank in the Tiber the ship which had 
struck there w'hen conveying to Rome the statue 
of the (ireat Mother (Ov. Few/, iv. 305 ff.)- Another 
chastity ordeal is recorded in connexion with a 
dragon’s cave in the precinct of the temple of 
Juno at Lavinium (/£nan, Nat. An. xi. 16). On 
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stated occasions the priestesses entered the cave 
blindfolded, l)earinj; a barley-cake to he consumed 
by the dragon. So loiifc as they remained chaste, 
the sacred animal accc]>ted their oHeriiif^ ; but. if 
it was sensible of jmllution, the cake was left 
untouched, and was subsequently broken into 
small fra^Miients and removed from the precinct by 
the ants wliich acted as cleansers. The guilty 
W'(iman was then traced and punished. 

In some of these cases the od’er immediately 
to submit to the test converts a protestation of 
innocence on oath into a trial by ordeal. For the 
test of an ordeal as contrasted with an oath lies 
exactly’ in the willingness of the swearer to invoke 
the immediate fullilmentof the curse (E. Ik 'J’ylor, 
in KBr^^ xx. 174^ s.v. ‘ Urdeal ’; liirzel, p. 211). 
An example of what is actually an ordeal, though 
known as an oath, may be taken from the 
mysterious cult of the Talici in Sicily (Yerg. 
ix. bHb). 'i'lieir .sanctuary contained a fountain 
which rose to the height of s(jme 10 ft. and again 
subsided. Here a sacred oath might be tJiken, 
with the result that, when its terms were inscribetl 
on a tablet and thrown into the water, the tablet 
would float, if the wonls of the oat.h were true, 
but, if they Avere fal.se, it would sink, and the 
perjurer was c(»nsumed with lire (.Stei>h. Eyz. j>. 
4!)(i, 14; [Aiist.] J/i/’. ..4vi.sr. 68).* 'I'he 8cantines.s 
of the Iit('r!iry evidence suggests that the prac¬ 
tice of ordeals disajtpeared at a very early time, 
probably <»wing to the encouragement whndi the 
syst(Mn oliered to the fraudulent (h!vi<‘es of the 
priests. A(^c()rding to the l>c.st atithorities, there 
IS no trace of tliciu to be found in the Homan 
criminal law, and t he nearest, approach to one was 
the custem of allowing a criminal who Avas thrown 
ovei the 'rar})cian rock to go free if he es(‘aped 
unliui 1, aftf'i- t he c.\cc\iti<m «»f his s(;nfence (H. J<'. 
Hil/ig, in Zu/H (tUrsien Strufrrrjd der Kidfi/r- 
vol/i-rr [Fntfjcn zur gcstclU von 

Tit. I\lonimaen'], L(?ip/.ig, 1906, p. 44). So far as 
priAudeJaAv is c.oncerneil, it has been (•onjectured 
that the ohlest ft)rin of civil ]uoct!ss (Uujis actio 
sncroDicnto) vjfiH \\ni .survival of an earlier ordeal 
(J{, von Ihering, Srherz und Krnst in der Juris- 
nrudenz'*, Leipzig, 1891, p. 88.6 11'.). In general, 
liowever, the place of ordeals was taken by the 
oath in the (;ase of citizens and the torture applied 
to extract the truth from slaves (W. Smith, 
o/ Gr. and Rom. Antif/uitks^, London, 1890- 91, 
ii. 852*’)- The e.\cu]])atory oath (iusiurandwm in 
iurc), if accejited by either }»arty Avhen proirere<l to 
him by his opponent, furnished a complete defence 
{exr(’.j.)iio iusiurandi) to any further procee<lings on 
the same issue. In primitive jurisjuudemee oaths 
were of the highest import ance, butin the developed 
system of the later re])ublic an<l the early empire 
the challenge to an oath and its refu.sal had 
become so entirely the instruments of the pleader’s 
chi(!anery that Quintilian discusses {l7ist. Or. v. 6) 
the various Avays in which an orator should make 
use of them. 

3 . Ordeal by battle. —The custom of ordeal by 
battle ha,s left traces more ea.sily recogniz.'ible. 
"We are informed that the Umbrians down to 
historical times Avere accustomed to submit their 
private disputes to decision by lighting in full 
armour, and that the disjjutant who succeeded in 
slaying his opponent was considered to have estab¬ 
lished the justice of hi.s case (Nicrol. Damasc. aj). 
Stob. Flar. X. 70 [FffG iii. 4.67]). This has been 
compared Avith the survival until recent times of 
the Vehmgericht in Westphalia and the bloo<l-feud 
in the n)ountains of Corsica and Sardinia (H. 
Jordan, Die Konige On alien Jttdien, Berlin, 1887, 
p. 44 f.). That the same principle extended to 

1 The account of Poletno followed by Macrobiua (v. 19.21,26 IT.) 
la more indefinite. 


claims to office may 1 h) seen from the fanmn- 
exain}>le of the Rex nemwrensis at Nemi ; and tin' 
legends Avhich tell of the violent deaths snllcrcd h\ 
several of the Koiiuiti kings (Livy, i. 14, 48 ; Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. 88) have suggested that f licy 
habitually gpiined the throne hv success in mortal 
combat pt. i,, The Mogic Art, Lomlon, 1911, 

ii. 321). HoAvever t)us may be, there are not 
infrequent examples in t:ai]y Homan history in 
Avhich the decision of a (juarrel between tAAo 
nations is nuide to (hqumd upon the result tif a 
single combat. betAveen cluim pious selected from the 
armies of either side.* The iilea seems to he that 
the selection of cliampions who are eiiually matched 
or at any rate repre.s<‘ntativc of the power of the 
resjiective opponents leavtis (he issue to thediadsion 
of the goils, Avho, as it is helieA ed, will awnrd the 
victory to the ^u.st cause.- In the con(e.‘-t between 
^inetis and Tunins, which in its details clearly 
suggests that it was an ordeal hy single coinhat 
hetAveen representatives of the 'rrojati.s and 
Hutiilians, the judgment of heavi-n is tigiireil hy 
the balance in the iiands of .Juppitt'V- an image 
borrowed hy Vergil from Homer {/Kn. xii. 726 11.). 
Homulus, the legemlary founder of the city of 
Home, Avas cliallenged to single coinloit hy ,\eron, 
the king of the C^ieninenses, and liis success was 
the occasion of the earliest dedication of tlie 
spolia opima (Hint. Rom. Id). The desire to pro¬ 
cure an equal arhitranie.nl apjtears (dearly in the 
arrangeimmls made for the eombat belAveen tlu^ 
Horatii and tin; Curiutii, wlio were .seha-ted as 
e(|ually matched in number, age, and strengl.li (Livy, 
i. 28 f.). Mjiiilius to(tk up the challenge of a 
gigantic CJaul, avIio, Avhen the ojqiosing armies 
Avere ranged o])])osite to esich ot lier on either side 
of tlie Anio, oliered to (kadde tlxi issue l)y the 
n'.sult of a duel hetAveen himself and the liravest 
man on the Homan side. ’J'iie (bull was slain and 
Manlius (earned his cognomen 'rouiuatus from t he 
collar which lie stripped from the neck of his fallen 
enemy (t/>. vii. 9f.). Dn a later oeeasion of the 
same kind M. Valerius reiauveil the manifest 
f.avour of the gods in the a]))»earance of t he raven 
Avhieh, hy settling on his helmet, hara.ssed and dis¬ 
comfited his adversary {d>. vii. 20). 

LiTBliATCiiK.— Rosides the rt-fcrcui'cs (fiven Uiroii^'liuut Het* 
K. H. Funkhanel, ' (•ottf.‘(urtJn-il b« i (Iriechoii uiid lioiticrn,’ 
PhUoltHjtiH, ii. (1847) as;* 4(iJ; R. Hirzel, Per Kid: ein liritrag 
zu seiner (ieftchichte, l.eipzitr, csji. )))>. IHti 220. 

A. C. HKv\I tSON. 

ORDEAL (Slavic).- -Ordeal jdays a (tart in 
the customs of almosf. all liranches of (he Slavic, 
race, and of the Balkan Slavs cspcciiilly. The 
attitude of Russia towards judiciol comliat and 
ordeal seems to show tin; inllm nce of Sijandinavian 
custom, and is therefore les.s ty]>ical of Slavic 
mentality. 

Onbuil ai>pears to have been known to the 
Czech p(H>pI(;s at an early day ; thus, in Buliemiu 
in the curly 11th cent., under Duke Brzetislas, 
the judicium Dei siicms to be the only form 
of evidence in a ca.s(* where proof was difficult, as 
in a ch.arge of cruelty brought against a liushand 
by a Avife. In the early i4th cent, redaction of 
Bohemian law hy Ko.senberg (called rather un- 
Avarruntahly Prmm Zend Geskti, or ‘ Law of the 
(’zech Country,’ hy A. Kucharski, A (teste Denkmdlrr 
der .dowenischen lirch.te, WarsaAv, 1888, j)p. 227 886) 
ordeal has apparently disappeared, and its place 
has been taken hy the system of compurgation. 
In a still later redaction of the same century, the 
Rad pi'nva zeimktho, or Ordo judicii terra., the 

1 Cjoo« 1 cxanipleB of single coinbiits a« ttjiplicd in (Jennany 
and .Spain to the dcttleiiwnt ot puiilic and jtrivate quarrels are 
jfiveii bv Tao. derm. 10 and Livy, xxviii. *21. 4 ff. 

t;f- i'rop. iv. (v.) 6. fil f. Such ia ulno tlie implication of the 
familiar Mars wmmunis (die. de Oral. iii. 107). The decialon 
in battle is given by a veritable judgment of CJod ; ‘ tunc ea 
habenda fortuna erit quam di dederint' (Livy, xxx. 80. 22). 
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chief test is the duel; thus, in a charge of murder, 
a judicial combat could he ordered. It was con¬ 
ducted with great formality, and was attended 
with ceremonies |>eculiar to the Czechs ; the victor 
cut off the head of the vanquished, and placed it 
between the knees of the dead body ; he then laid 
two dollars on the body and departed, safe from 
pursuit by the avengers of blood (tit. 26; Ku- 
oharski, (>]>. rit. p. 436). Here too appears an¬ 
other peculiarity of Bohemian duelling customs ; a 
woman over eijjhteeii years of age, or a widow, 
could <!laiin to light lier own duel, and was indeed 
encouraged to uo so, in preference to choosing a 
champion, lest the life of an innocent man might 
be endangered. Her adversary was handicapjied 
by being made to stand in a pit up to the waist; 
Ix)th man and woman were similarly equipped with 
sword and buckler (tit. 40 ; ih. n. 440). The peasant 
who, in fighting against a nobie, bail formerly Ijeen 
limited to a stick and small shield was now 
allowed t/> use sword and full-sized shield (tit. 37 ; 
ih. p. 440). Otlences of damage done to harvests 
and gardens were once tested by ordeals of boiling 
water or red-hot iron ; but rio»i’ the iron onleal 
was abolished, thf! redactor being of opinion that 
it had been instituted as a deterrent to the pi'ojile 
rather than from any fear of Cod (tit. 53; ih. p. 
446). I’olish custom of the 13th cent. und(;r 
Boleslav v. was very similar to Bohemian as 
reganls the duel, vvliich wa.s not obligatory, but 
could be claimed by au a(;cuser unconvinced by 
the witnesses. ( Irdeals of hot iron ami of hot and 
cold water seem to have lieen merely alternatives 
to the duel. 

Among the South Slavs ordeal is varyiiigly 
found. Stephen, founder of the Hungarian 
monarchy early in the 11th cent., apparently did 
not know of it; but after the conversion of the 
Magyars it is well e.stablished in the laws of the end 
of the same century (cf, I. de Batthyan, Leg. Eccles. 
//am/., (^audiopolis, 1785, i. 43U, 454). It is un¬ 
known in the monuments of the 13th cent. ; the 
statute of Matthew of Slavonia (1273) knows oath 
and judicial combat, and that of Vinodol (1288) 
recognizes oath only. Serbian law, however, had 
full cognizance of ordeal, and the code of the 
emperor Stephen Dushan in the I4th cent, gave 
great nrominence to it. Hot-waler ordeal is liehl 
in suen respect that a man convicted by means 
of it has no possibility of appeal t»r justification 
(tit. 64; Kucharski, op. cit. p. 186). 'rhis was the 
test for any charge against a commoner, hut the 
oath was sufficient for a nobleman (tit. 78; ih. p. 
189). A man charged with theft had to carry hot 
iron from the door of the church to the altar ; this 
ordeal, formerly known os the vravod sheljdzo, is 
now designated by a word or Turkish origin, 
mazija^ and the hot-water ordeal {nu vodon) is still 
practised in Serbia and Bosnia. 

The ordeal is known in Russian law, but never 
plays a very important part. The earliest written 
monuments, the treaties between Russia and 
Greece of the 10th cent., show no sign of ordeals, 
but use only the oath ; tliis may, however, be due 
to consideration for the Greeks, or to the lack of 
scope for such te.sts in treaties primarily commer¬ 
cial. rhe first Russian code, the Jimskaia Pravda 
of Jaroslav in the 11th cent., reflects much of 
Scandinavian judicial ideas, but it is not until a 
12th cent, revision of it that ordeals by iron and 
water appear (tit. 28; cf. J. Esneaux, Hist. de.Riissie, 
Paris, 1830, i. 181). The first mention of the judi¬ 
cial duel is in treaties of the 12Micent. between the 
princes of Novgorod and the Germans, and it does 
not appear as fully regulated until the late 15th 
cent, in the Decree of Pskov. Ivan ill. attempted 
in his Oulogenia of 1497 to harmonize the old law 
with the new influences which hati come in from 


the Mongols, and more especially from Byzantium ; 
the re.sult was that the judicial duel is secondary 
to oral and written testimony and to the oath as 
a means of proof, and is further robbed of its 
danger to life by being fought with a short club 
for sole wea^Kin (cf. Ram baud, Hi.vt. de la Eussie, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879, i. 248). Judicial 
duel thus lessened in importance, but still persisted 
until the reign of Ivan the Terrible, when the new 
code of 1550, the Soudebnik, completed the trans¬ 
formation from the tolerant native customs to a 
criminal code of the harshest severity. The atti¬ 
tude of the Russian Church, influenced by the 
Greek clergy, favoured this change, and may be 
contrasted with the early favour shown to ordeal 
by the Roman Church, tne most striking instance 
of which occurs in the 12th cent, and is reported 
by Helmold {Chron. Slav. i. 24; Leibniz, Script.^ 
Hanover, 1710, ii. 608); when Bishop Geroldus con¬ 
verted the Slavs of Mecklenburg, he replaced their 
primitive belief in oath-taking by trees, stone.s, and 
toiiiitain with the custom of oringing criminals to 
the prie.st for examination by red-hot iron or by 
the hot jdoughshares. 

LiTRUATtiuK.—A. Rambaud, Hist, de la Jlussre, Paris, 1878, 
t,r. 1.,. II. lx>ndon, 1879; R. Daresta, Hist, du droit, 

I'ariM, ISHli. chs. vii.-x. M. E. SEATON. 

ORDEAL (i'entonic). — Like most primitive 
[leoples, the 'reuton.s were adherents of the prin¬ 
ciples of the ordeal, and it seems possible to trace 
certain distinguishing characteristics of their men¬ 
tality in the forms of orileal particularly afl'ected 
hy them ; thus tlie judicial duel was an attempt, by 
regularizing the blood-feud, to bring into play a 
rough and elementary kind of justice ; so too the 
corsued of the Anglo-Saxons displays in the con¬ 
ditions of the test their shrewd, tlumgh perhaps 
only instinctive, common .sense. It is doubtful 
whether the evidence on Teutonic ordeal tlirows 
any light on the two conflicting theories held on 
the origin of ordeal, the first and most generally 
accepted regarding it as an apjieal to divine judg¬ 
ment, the second as ‘ an intrusion tif magic into 
a purely legal idea’ (cf. Ml ii. 687, 690). If 
anything, the Teutonic evidence would appear 
to favour the religious origin, according to which 
divine aid is invoked in cases where man’s know¬ 
ledge is lacking, his judgment at fault, or his 
means of procuring reliable testimony limited. 
The use of inanimate objects in revealing the 
divine decision would Ihi perfectly natural to 
people who had been familiarized by primitive 
Delief and magic practices with the idea of super¬ 
normal qualities inherent in inanimate nature. 
As Hobhouse {Morals in Evolution*, London, 1916, 
ch. iii. § 9, p. 116) suggests, the practice of the oath 
probably preceded that of the ordeal; but it did not 
carry conviction so forcibly, for its results were 
not immediately manifest; thus in early Scandi¬ 
navian law the oath is called * man’s ordeal ’ in con¬ 
tradistinction to God’s ordeal, ‘and if a man first 
offer God’s ordeal, he shall have no right afterwards 
to man’s ordeal’ {Norges Gairde L&ve, i. 389). 

There is very little actual evidence for Teutonic 
ordeal in pre-Qiristian times. Classical authorities 
throw little light upon it; there is a cursory refer¬ 
ence in Velleius Paterculus (//w^. Rom. ii. 118) to 
the regulation by justice of disputes which the 
Germans formerly decided by arms. Tacitus 
{Oerm. 10) does indeed describe a single combat, 
but its conditions are so different from that of the 
true ordeal that it must be regarded as a means 
of determining augury rather than justice. We 
can, however, assume the familiarity of the 
Teutonic peoples with ordeal from several circum¬ 
stances : first, the prevalence of similar forms of 
ordeal among various Indo - Germanic peoples. 
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which points to its being a ^neral Indo-Germanic 
institution (cf. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgcsch^ 
ii. 400). Certain customs and forms preserved in 
ordeals may indeed carry us back to great antiquity; 
F. W. Maitland {Collected Panern, Cambridge, 
1911, ii. 448 f.) points out that tne use of wooden 
weapons in certain judicial duels may indicate an 
origin before the Iron Age. It is very noteworthy 
that the names for the various ordeals in the 
different vernaculars are entirely free from any 
Christian significance. Again, tliia assumption is 
supported by the fact that one of the earliest 
extant Teutonic laws, the first text of the Salic 
Law, which was proniul|^ated so soon after the 
introduction of Christianity among the Franks as 
to be practically unaffected by Christian belief, 
has two references to the (eneum, or trial by boil¬ 
ing water, references so casual and so devoid of 
detail as to presuppose great familiarity with the 
circumstance {Lex Sdlira, i. 62, ed. .1. M. Pardessus, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 30, 313). The early propaga-ndists 
of Christianity among the Teutons did their best 
to put down ordeal, as against the spirit of Christ¬ 
ian belief. Thus in the early 6th cent. Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, remonstrated with King Giindo- 
bad on the importance assumed by the iudicial 
duel in the Burgundian laws. In the 9th cent. 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, wrote in vigorous 
protest against all forms of ordeal, and against the 
judicial tiuel in particular (cf. PL civ. 113-120, 251, 
254 B). Throughout the 9th and 10th centuries 
the ordeal was the subject of variou.s condemna¬ 
tory papal decrees ; but the Church, unsuccessful 
in its early attempts, had been forced to adopt and 
adapt ordeal, and had done it so thoroughly that 
the lesser authorities proved reluctant to give it 
up, and disregarded the successive papal and epis¬ 
copal enactments against it (cf. Lea, Superstition 
and Forcc^, p. 355). The opposite point of view, 
that ordeals were not known to Germanic peoples, 
but were introduced by the Church, is upheld by 
Karl von Amira (I’aul, Grund. der germ. Phil.* 
vol. iii. sect. ix. B. 7, pp. 218-220). 

The forms of ordeal vary slightly from one 
d'eutonic peojile to another, although the chief 
kinds seem to have lieen known to all. Tho.se 
chiefly practised by tlie Scandinavians were the 
duel \h6lmgunna), the carrying of hot iron {Jnrn- 
hurt^r), the walking on hot ploughshares {af skra 
ganga), and the passing under the turf-arch {ganga 
undir jai^armen). The fullest account of wager 
by battle occurs in Korrnaks Saga, 10, where the 
reference to the accompanying sacrifice of a steer 
and to the use of a ritual formula i»roves its 
religious significance, and the strictly regularized 
and safeguarded conditions of the fight testify to 
its legal validity (see DUELLING). Saxo (v. 153) 
gives one enactment of the so-called Law of FroSi : 
‘ Any quarrel wdiatsoever should be decided by the 
sword ’ ; but few of the many wagers by battle of 
which he speaks are strictly ordeals (see F. Y. 
Powell’s Introd. to O. Elton’s tr., London, 1894, j>. 
38 f.), many btung merely those trials of strength 
in which the champions delighted. In the same way 
the alleged power of the berserks to bite steel, to 
swallow hot coals, and to go through fire (cf. Saxo, 
vii. 221) were probably confused in the popular mind 
with the corresponding ordeal-trials, althougli ex¬ 
hibited for no other purpose than proof of super¬ 
normal strength or endurance. The fight between 
Thdr and Oldfr Tryggvasonr at RauCfsey may per¬ 
haps be regarded as a trial of strength, but also 
surely as a religious test, similar to Elijah’s te.st be¬ 
tween Baal and Jahweh (see Saga Ulafs Konungs 
Tryggvasonar, 160 [Fornmanna Sbgur, i.]). 

The carrying of hot iron appears as a religious 
ordeal in the famous story of Bishop Poppo and 
King Haraldr Gormssonr of Denmark, whom he 


converted to Christianity. There are many dis¬ 
crepancies in the various versions of the tale (cf. J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthwner^, p. 676 f.), but 
one of the most trustworthy (Adam of Bremen, 
Gesta Hnmmaburq. ii. 33 ; Mon. Germ. Script, vii. 
318) represents the heathens as demanding the 
sign (‘cum barbari suo more signum qnaererent’). 
Vigfusaon, however, considers the ordeal by hot 
iron to have l>een introduced into Scandinavia from 
Germany with the advent of Christianity, and to 
have superseded the hOlmganga and the ganga. undir 
jarSarmen (K. Clca.sby and G, Vigfusson, Icelandic- 
English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, s.v. ‘Bera’ A. 
iii. ). One interesting use of the ordeal by hot iron 
was to establish a claim to paternity, a use to 
which it was frequently put during the civil wars 
in Norway, in order to prove the ])retensions of 
claimants to the throne ; thus in Sverris Saga, 69 
{Fornm. Sbgur, viii.), Eirikr carries red-hot iron s^r 
til fadernis, i,e. to prove his claim to be the son 
of King Sigurffr. Sometimes the test of endurance 
was further complicated by the obligation ol hurl¬ 
ing the hot iron into a trough i>iac,ed at a set 
distance ; the iron is variously sjmken of as a bar 
{jarnslA) or as a kind of gauntlet (‘ferrum . . . 
in modiim chirothecae ’). A variant form of the 
judicium ferri candenti was that of walking on hot 
plough.shares; but this is found only rarely in 
Scandinavia ; it does occur, however, as a paternity 
test {Saga Sigurt^ar J&rsalafara, 47 {Fomm. Sbgur, 
vii.j). 

That form of the ordeal of boiling water which 
consisted in feeling for a stone in a kettle {kctiltak, 
ketilfang) was not practised in Sweden and 
Denmark, but in Norway it asHumes importance 
as the legal variant for jarnhurtSr in the trial of 
women, 'riiereis a noteworthy traditional instance 
of it in the Poetic Edda : Guiffrun, 

to clear herself of a shameful accusation, demands 
this ordeal, but asks King Atli to Hen<l for Saxi, 
lord of the Southmen, who understands the 
necessary ritual. This would seem to point to 
this form of ordeaj not being Scandinavian in 
origin. In this version of the tale the stone is 
ennedi jarknnsteinn, projierly a milk-white opal, a 
name which would seem to point to magic jiroper- 
ties, for it is the word applied in VolundarkmtSa, 
25, to the stones made by Vfilundr from the eyes 
of children. In Frisian law the ordeal of keszelfang 
wn.s a last resort to convict the j)erjurer in a case 
where two opposing parties porsi.Hted in (sontra- 
dictory oaths on a conviction for theft (cf. Asega 
Buch, ed. T. D. Wiarda, licrlin and Stettin, 1806, 
p. 236). 

The ordeal of throwing the accused into deep 
water [judicium aguae frigidae) is unknown in 
Scandinavian practice, althougli, as Grimm points 
out {op. c.it. p. 586), some connexion may be traced 
with the sacrificial drowning at Uyisala mentioned 
in Adam of Bremen {Gesta Harnmaburg. iv. 26, 
Sch. 134; M.G. Script, vii. 379). The purely 
Scandinavian j>rai;tice of creeping under a jatiSar- 
men, or strip of turf detached from the ground, 
was not invariably a form of ordeal, but some¬ 
times simply an infliction of disgrace (cf. ‘juguin 
subire ’); out it does occur as an ordeal in Laxdtela 
Saga, ch. 18. These forms of ordeal appear in all 
Teutonic countries with certain local variations 
and with the additions and deviations which 
ingenuity could suggest, or Christian jiractice 
could sanction. Thus Frisian law seems to be 
unique in recognizing an ordeal of twigs, a kind 
of (Irawing of lots, carried out with ecclesiastical 
ritual to discover a homicide {Lex Frisionum, 14. 1; 
Mon. Germ. Leges, iii. 631 ff.). Ordeals were early 
forbidden in Scandinavian countries ; hdlmaanga 
was suppressed early in the 11th cent., although 
isolated instances of it occur later, and the vogue 
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revived in feudal tiiuen ; ordeals in general were 
abolished in Norway in 1247 by Valdeniar ii. 

In Old English usage, tlie judicial duel was practi¬ 
cally unknown, hut curiously enough it became 
legally estahlislied in the very century in which it 
was abolished in Scandinavia (see Dukluno). 
The importance attached to ordeal is proved by the 
fact that in a treaty dating from the 10th eent., 
l>etween the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh, ordeals 
were api»oin<ed to settle all disputes between the two 
nations {(h-dlvanras of thr. Jhins'ttas, 2; B. Thorpe, 
Anr. Laws of Lrifjlan(L London, 1840, p. 150). Or¬ 
deals by hot wnter and liot iron were most frequent, 
and were striclly legalized and regulated by the 
lawsof Ivlward, yltthelstan, and /Ethelred. Accord¬ 
ing to these exiactinents, ordeal was o|)en to the 
freeman if he was unable to obtain the iieeessary 
numlx'.r of (iompurgators for the oath (dtthelrea, 
i. 1 ; 'Fhorpe, p. 119). Tlie serf was not given the 
choi<;e of the oath, hut forc(;d to undergo the 
ordeal, unless his h)rd bought him oil, and swore 
on his behalf {if).); so t<»o the coiner of false 
money (d^tlndstan, 14 ; 'rhorpc, p. SH), or the 
freeinan who by a former perjury had alreiuly 
forfeitexl the <roniid<;nce <»f the eomrnunity (Edward, 
3 ; Thorpe., [>. H9). In both water ami iron ordeals 
an attenijit was made, ai)parently pe<mliar to 
English law, to r(^guIate the test, not only a(Mt()rd- 
ing to the nature of the ofl'ence, hut also to the 
chara<’ter of the ollendcr. hV>r a lirst od'ence tlie 
iron was of om* jauind weight, and the stone was 
hung to tlie deplli of the wrist; for an oU’ender 
whose cliaractei- <!i)iild not he vomdieil for by oath 
thr(M>f()l(l ordeal was pri'scrihed, in whicn the 
weight of iron wa.s increased to three ponnds, and 
the sterna wjis hung to the (lej)lh of the, elbow 
(A^ltlndrisi, i. 1 ; 'I'horpe, yi. 119 ; /EthelsUin, iv. 7 ; 
Thoryte, p. 96). ('ertain ofl'enees, such as imaui- 
diarisin and iimrdc'r, were jiroved by thnsdold 
ordeal only, luit the aiauisfir in this case had the 
choice of water oideal or of iron ordeal (-'Ethclstan, 
iv, 6; Thorpe, yi. 95), Like oath.H, ordeals were 
not to he held on festivals and fasts (Eilward and 
(iiiWrum, 9 ; 'I’horpe, yt. 74) ; and in the ecele.siastical 
law tlie jirocednn* both for the aciui.sed and for tlie 
oHiciatiiig jiriest was fully described (/Kthelstan, 
iv. 7 ; 'I’Viorjie, p. 96). Iron ordeal reH)>y>ear.s in 
the law.s of William the Compieror and of ilciiryi. 
as an alternative to tbe duel in cases of dispute 
Ixetween individuals of h'rencli and Engli.sh nation¬ 
ality (William l., iii. 12; 'riioryxe, i>. 212; Henry 
I., Ixxv. 6 ; Thorju*, yi. 253). If Ijiehermann is 
correct in his contmition that, in the Laws of Ine, 
37 and 62 (Thorpe, yip. 54, 62), the word ('ca/te. 
should he emended toc<vrcc(‘ ket tle'), it would seem 
that the hot-water ordeal was prevalent in England 
at a much earlier date than is generally suyiymsiid 
(liieheriimnn, ‘ Kesselfang hei den Westsachseii ini 
7'^"" .lalirh.,’,s7T4 ir, 1896, ii. 829-835). iieferenees 
in the laws (o water ordeal do not always make 
it clear whether the cold- or the hol-wuter ordeal 
is intendeil ; hut suyqihMiientary evidence can be 
gained from tlie rituals, which sometimes, by a 
reft'rence such as that to the yiassage of the 
Israelites through the Reil Sea, make it clear 
that the cold-water ordeal is in question (ef. 
Liebermann, (L’sctzc der Antje/sarfusen, vol, i. p. 404, 
§ 20, vol. ii. y>t. ii. s.v. ‘ Ivaltwasser’). The late 
prevalence of this test in charges of witchcraft 
proves the tenacity of the idea of ordeal in the 
popular mind. 

A form of ordeal whicli found yiarticular favour 
in England was that of sw.illowing a morsel of 
broad or cheese (Jiu/irimn ofar) ; tiiis was gener¬ 
ally (Huisecrateil, but not always, and the lack of 
religious significance in the names given to the 
ordeal {corsnciL * trial-portion,’ nedbread, ‘forced 
bread ’) suggests that the test was yiractis^ in pre- 


Christian times. This ordeal should not be con¬ 
fused with the oath taken on the sacrament, which 
was a more definitely religious ceremony, and 
almost entirely confined to the clerj^ (cf. Lieber- 
niann, vol. ii, y)t. ii,, under ‘ Geweifiter Bissen,’ 
‘ Ahendmahlsyirolxe’). The ordeal of walking on 
hot ploughshares does not occur in Old Engli.sh 
law ; but there is the famous story, traditional, 
though not well authenticated, of Queen Emma, 
mother of Edward the Confe.ssor, who thus cleared 
herself of an accusation of misconduct (J. Bromp- 
ton, in K. Twysden, hist. Ang. Script., London, 
1652, i. 942). The bier ordeal does not apyiear in 
Old English custom, although it i.s frequent in 
later practice as the conviidion of a murderer. 
'I’he ballad of ‘ I'^arl Kicliard ’ (Walter Scott, 
Min.stre,lsiA, ii. 421) has one of the fullest of the 
many literary references to this belief that in 
the yiresence, or at the touch, of the murderer, 
the wound.s of the dead body would ‘ orien their 
congeal’if mouths and bleed afre.sh ’ (ShaKesyieare, 
Richard III., I. ii,). A reference by James 1 . 
{Dwmonology, HI. vi.) shows the yiersisterice of this 
belief; and W. Henderson {Folk-lore of the North¬ 
ern Comities, London, 1879, yi. 57) traces to this 
orde.al the on.stom lately prevalent in Durham, 
that every visitor to see a ilead body should touch 
it, even though there might be no suspicion of 
violence. 

Evidence is clear that ordeals soon fell into dis- 
reynite with tlie Norman kings; William Rufus 
declared his incredulit y of the iron ordeal, as Ead- 
mer tells in horror {liist. Nov. 102, Rolls Series), 
Henry ll. yiermitted the water ordeal to clear a 
man of a specific charge, but he neverthele.ss took 
the yirecaution of banishing him if he were of ill- 
repute Clar. c. 14). The almost coinyilcte 

disayqiearaiK^e of ordeals from the records after the 
reign of .John testifies to the thoroughTie.ss with 
whicli England, for the time entirely submissive 
to the yiayiaey, acceyitcd the decree of the fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215, excluding the clergy from 
y>arti( ijiation in ordeals. 

Ordeal yilays so large a jiart in the law and 
customs of the remaining Teutonic jieoyile.s, esyicci- 
ally of the Kranlvs, that it is imyiossible to do 
more here than give a short summary of its course, 
and touch on rcjucseiilative examydes; the later 
instances are so entirely ruled by ecidesiastical 
yjrocedure tliat there is little distinctively Teutonic 
about them (cf. Ducange, Glossnri'um,^\.o\ t, 1 8S.3- 
87, s.vv. ‘a<|u;c judii-ium,’ ‘ ferrnm camleus,’ ‘orda- 
lium ’). The V'^isigollis, more influenced by Roman 
cu.stom, seem to have favoureil torture rather than 
ordeal as a means of yiroof, to judge by the ahsoiice 
of ordeal from the earlier redactions of the Lc.x 
Visigothornm; hut in a 7tii (;ent. code, ytroh- 
ably by King Egica, there is an ordinance for liot- 
water ordeal, interesting for its wide territorial 
scoyie, and for the proof which it gives of trust in 
the validity of this form of test {Lex Visigothurmn, 
VI. i. 3. ; M.G. Leges, 1893, p. 25U). 

The I..angobard treatment of ordeal is interesting 
in its variety. The Laws of Rothair (a.d. 643) 
make no mention of ordeal otlier than the duel, 
and that only in ca.se of obstinacy on the ytart of 
an oflender (Rothair, 198; M.G. Leges, iv. 342). 

Luitprand (A.D. 731) ordains the tUiel as a test in 
a charge for the murder of a freeman, but at the 
same time he shows his distrust of a method 
retained only because of its antiquity: ‘ Quia 

incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et nmltos audivimus 
per pugnam sine justitia causam suam perdere, 
sed proyiter consuetudinem geutis nostrae Lan- 
goliardorum legem ip^sam vetare non possumus’ 
(Luitprand, 118 ; M.G. Leges, iv. 156). It is not 
until the liangobard submission to the Franks 
that element ordeals play any part in Langobard 
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laws, as a result of their important place in 
Frankish codes. The Franks soon after their 
conversion Cliristianized the element ordeals, one 
of which had already appeared in the Salic Law 
(see above, p. 531»), but the Church strove against 
the duel ; tlie Burgundian code, however, persisted 
in giving special prominence to it, and in the 
6th cent, it was again legally recognized. Charle¬ 
magne was a convinced upholder of ordeal, especi¬ 
ally of the unilateral forms. He recognized the 
duel, but atteini)ted to replace it by a new form of 
bilateral ordeal, that of the cross, in which both 
plaintiii' and defendant stood motionless, with arms 
outstretched against a cross; whichever first 
moved or let fall his arms was judged guilty. 
This is obviously a Chri.stian ordeal, but its 
heathen prototype is found in the xtap/sakett, 
or as-severation, with right hands outstretched, de¬ 
scribed in de Pojndi Leg., tit. 6 {M.G. Leges, iii, 
465). The cross ordeal first ajipears in Frankish 
law' un<ler l^;pin (A.o. 753), for a claim of a woman 
against her husband. In Charlemagne’s laws for 
the Franks it is the test for theft and for disputes 
of boundaries {M.G. Cnpit. i. 129); for the Lom¬ 
bards he makes it the alternative to the <luel 
{M.G. ],eges, iv. 611. tit. 130), but for other 
charges, .such as certain murder-charges, decrees 
the nine ploughshares {ib. p. 507, tit. 104). The 
cross ordeal ])ersisted in Lombard law until for¬ 
bidden by Lothair in the early 9th cent., ‘ ne 
Christi passio . . . cujuslihet temeritatecontemptui 
habeatur’ {ib. p. 566, tit. 93); Lothair also applied 
to the Lombards the Frankisli decree of his father, 
Lt)uis the Pious, aTiimlling the cold-water ordeal 
{ib. p. 548, tit. 56 ; M.G. ii. 16). 

In spite of this eiiliglilened attitude, ordeal 
became so deei>ly rooted in the popular custom of 
the two following centuries as to be known in 
Canon Law as purgafiu inilgari.<i. The Church 
itself relied upon it for the conviction of b<»th 
clerical and lay oH'endors (cf. Lea, cit. pp. 356- 
363), and was unwilling to forgo a privilege at 
once so im])ressive and so lucrative ; there was a 
growing tendent^y, however, to confine its use to 
the conviction of heretics, and this use of the iron 
ordeal was allowed even by the Lateran Council of 
1215. In secular usage t(ie practice; of it tended 
to be confined to accusations of unchastity and 
of (conjugal infidelity ; thus Kichardis, wife of 
(^harkis the Fat, and Kunipind, empress of Henry 
II,, both underwent the orueal of the nine plough- 
shares. Distrust in the eflicacy of ordeal did, 
however, apjiear, in spite of this royal and ecclesi¬ 
astical acknowledgment of it, ami in spite of its 
vigorous defence, supported by Biblical warrant, 
by Hincniarof Kheims in the 9th century. Tliis 
distrust found expression in many ouarters (cf. 
Lea, vp. cit. np. 34H-350), and affects a legal code in 
the Assize of Jerusalem, where ordeal was allowed 
only when the accused accepted it voluntarily. 
It IS reflected in literature, both in the courtly 
epic of Gottfried von Strassburg, where Isolt 
escapes the conviction of iron ordeal by an oath 
lit(!rally exact, but intentionally dece[)tive ( Tristan, 
i. 15731 ff., Werke,e^A. F. 11. von der Hagen, Breslau, 
1823, i.), and in popular realistic poetry, as in the 
poem where a guilty husband oiie&ly practises 
trickery in the iron ordeal (cf. M. Hanpt, ZD A 
viii. [1851] 89-95). Yet these references from 
German literature are not Uj be taken as proof of 
general disregard of ordeal ; on the contrary, ordeal 
persists later in German codes than in those of any 
other Teutonic nation ; thus provision for the 
duel appears in the Schwabenspiegel of the 13tli 
cent. (tit. 340,359, 360, ed. W. Wackernagel, Ziirich, 
1840); and for the duel, alternating with the water 
and Iron ordeals, in the Sachstnspiegel of the 
14th century (i. 39. UL 21, ed. C. G. Homeyer, 


Berlin, 1827). In S. Germany forms of ordeal .stil! 
occur in popular custom perhaps more peivsistenlB 
than in any other country, tiiough often inucli 
weakened and disguised. 

hiTBRArcRK.— H. C. Lea, Suwrstitirm. and Forces, I'liilu- 
de4>hia, 1878, pp. 24H-36K ; J. Grimm, Deutsehf 
thuiner* ed. Ileusler and Hubner. Ijeipzijf, 18S>J>, vol. ii. rii. vii. ; 
H. Paul, (rrttnd. der germ. iStraaaburg;, lUOO, vol. 

iii. sect. ix. B. 7, ( ill (by K. von Ainlra); H. Brunner, 
Deutsche liecktsgeschichtFi, beipzig, 181)2, ii. 3i)l) 419 ; J. Pat- 
etta, Le Ordahe, Ttirin, 18iK) ; F. Liebermann, Die Geset-ze 
der Angeleachsm, Halle, vol. i. pp. 4U1-480, vol. ii. 

pt. 11., $.vv. ‘ Ordal,’ ‘ Kaltwasser,’ etc. 

M. E. Skaton. 

ORDER. — 1. Orderliness and its uses. — In 

dealing with sets or collections that consist of 
individual ohiects — sets of objects such as the 
stars in the sky, the men who are memliers of a 
social group, or the articles of liiniiturc that are 
present in a given luoiu-- we may proceed in either 
of two ways. 

(1) The first is the purely ein|>irical way, y\hich 
we follow when we note each imlividnal ohjtatt by 
itself, and then consider its reiiitions to tl»e other 
objects which belong to the collection. 'I’hus we 
may take note of various chairs in one room, that 
one is near this window, another close to that door, 
and so on. AgJiin, we )nay notii;e that, at a given 
time, on© star is visible in the east, am)ther is 
prominent in the west, and that the north star 
stands in such and such relations to stars which 
belong to the constellation (sailed the Great Bear. 
This method of .studying the ol>j(;cts which make 
up u given collection i.s of great importance, but, 
unless it is supplemented, it leaves ns without a 
knowledge of the orderliness of the objects and of 
the <;olloction whi<;h we study. 

(2) The second is a way dependent upon our 
power to discover that the ol)jecl-s of tlie collection 
which we have stxidicd arc subject to such laws 
tliat, when we have obstwved some of Gio facts 
with regard to those objects, we can infer from 
the knowledge of these facts what may ju()\'e to bo 
a multitude of other facts to whi(di the objects of 
the same colloiddon are also subordimvtc. In so far 
as we can efl'cclively draw siich inferences, we are 
able to make the emi»irical knowledge wliich we 
first obtain, and which may he, so to speak, ‘ruler 
over a few things,’ into the source of a knowledgt; 
which also makes us ‘ r\ilers over many things.’ 
That is, from the (unj>iric!il knowledge which has 
for its object individual iiiem])crH of tlie collection 
which we are studying, we nmy be abb* to infer, 
through gem;ral laws known to ns, a knowledge 
relating to other memhers of the same collection, 
and, on occasion, to a great many other such 
ohiects. 

Wlien a collection of ohject.s has characters so 
suhje(;t to law tlnit from a knowledge of some 
[lortion of the olijects, tlieir characters, and re- 
ations we are able to itifer what are tin; char¬ 
acters and relations of at lea.^^t .some of the other 
objects, it has, in a highly general sense, tlie char¬ 
acter of orderliness. I'lie objects of this collection 
form in some sense an ord(!r, or what is also some¬ 
times called an array. A closer examination shows 
that there are many dill'erent kinds of orderliness 
and orde.r, soim; of which are much njore important 
than others. But in the most general sense wo 
may say that a collection of objticls jiossesses order 
by virtue of the fact that, from a knowledge of 
what is true of some of its ineinhcrs we can in¬ 
fer in definite ways what is or will bo true about 
the other objects of the collection, or about some 
portion of them. Order is iini)ortant for us because, 
in the first pla<;e, by means of such properties be¬ 
longing to collections we can and do economize tb© 
work both of our science and of our conduct in 
dealing with collections of objects which possess 
especially the more imijortant kinds of order. In- 
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stead of dealiriL' with all the details of a collection 
of objects, we deal with a portion of the facts, and 
then use our information to LOiide our behaviour in 
dealing with the rest, or witn some portion of the 
objects. 

The ■liupleHt tnstAnce of Die value of order is furnished by the 
distinction between a confused or disorderly collection of men 
and an orderly array of individuals, such as is represented by 
soldiers drawn up in battle line, or by officials taking |)art in a 
public cerern'aiy. If you look from a window upon a crowd of 
people in a park or in a tnarket plac.e, and if they are not notably 
an ordered collection, you may make the general statement that 
the lack of order aruonj; them is exemplified iiy the fact that 
each individual Is u[oin|ir bis own way, so that, if you want to 
find out what lie is doing or whither he is going, you must watch 
him for himself; his neightiour's doings may not l>e in any 
clearly observable relation to his own. What one is doing does 
not enable you to infer what others are doing. If, as in many a 
market-place or street, the |>eople are in various ways imitating 
one another, and are engaged in common oc^tivlties, this very 
fa<;t introduces, as far as it goes, some sort of order into the 
group. The ei>h and flow of the crowd in the market-place or 
struct. If subject to oliservable laws at all, makes possible the 
Inference that some of those present are leatlers in the move- 
nient« which go on, while others are followers and imitators, 
that some preside, Incite or address Die crowd, or offer their 
wares for sale, while others are followers, or buyers, or are led 
or inf1uen(;ed iiy leaders or by the vendors of wares. So far as 
such knowledge permits you to make valid inferences from Die 
observed facts regarding certain individuals to Die ohservalde 
or predictable facts regarding others, the crowd in question is 
not a disorderly assembly, or a collection devoid of wliat may 
be regarded as its own sort of order. The uninitiated olwerver 
who looks down upon the floor of a Stock Exchange finds a 
general appearance of disorder, or of the lock of order, in the 
collet:Don of jieople whom he at first observes. When he is 
better ac<juuinted with Die business going on, and with the way 
in which It is done, he is alile to draw inferences with reg’ard to 
«ome of the people and the modes of heliaviour represented, 
while he learns to hose his inferences upon what he observes 
about Die people and the conduct that first attracted his atten¬ 
tion. The oliserver gradualh learns something aliout the laws 
followed hy those who do hiisiiiess in Die HUs'k Exchange, while, 
precdsely os his knowledge g’rows, the people on the floor of the 
nUx^k Exchange appear to him more and more as an assemidage 
of jiersons having, and engaged in following, a more or less 
.determiiiafc onler. 

2 . Law and order. It will bo oliserved that, in 
the HiMisc wliicli we lii'rr' «mii iiliiisi/e, onler dependH 
nptin the iireseiico of dermfible biw, and varten with 
tlie liiwH wlibdi are in (jne8tion. On the otlier 
hainl, (heie in a diHenMice between the lawfulneH-s, 
or p;en«M‘al Hubject ion to law, wliitdi may belong to 
the rtutl world, to our cufuduct, or to our thofij^ht, 
and tiuit which we call ‘order’ for the purpoHcs of 
tlie preHCfit (liscfiHHion. By ‘ lawfulne.'iK’ we mean 
a character wliidi Ih ^ouierally viewed aw bel(inj;in^% 
not to imlividuals or collections of individuals, but 
to the general modes of behaviour, the }j;eneral 
oufilitif^s, <’haraeter, or relations which nature 
uillows, wliich wo regard as belonpinj; to the real 
world, or which we discover wlien we contemplate 
the rmtural world, the motnphysically real world, 
or our world of thoa{.;ht or of conduct. But ‘ order ’ 
belonfj;.s to sets of imiividuals, to colkudions, to 
arrays of things, persons, deed.s, or eveiit.s. In 
other words, to use the term first prominently 
associated with the famous doctrine of l)uns8cotus 
eoncernino the nature of individuals, order belonj^s 
to collcf'tions of ‘ luecctuties,’ to groum of in¬ 
dividuals, or of objects wliich are vieweo as luec- 
ceiticH : Imt laws and lawfulness in jjeneral especi¬ 
ally belon}^ to our science, thought, and modes of 
behaviour. 

the planetar>' moUona are sublect to Kepler’s laws, or to 
the Newtoiuaii law of gravitation. But the solar system pos- 
(sesses, or is, an order, siiioe there are some facts about planet* 
moving In orbits external to the earth's orbit which can be 
ln/errc<l from this very fact. Thus from the fact that the orbit 
of Jupiter is related in a well-known way to the orbit of the 
earth, while the orbit of Venus lies between the orbit of the 
earth and the sun, we can infer that, on occasion, Jupiter and 
Venus, as view'ed from the earth, api^ear to be nearly opposite 
each other, while Jupiter and Haturn, being so related to the 
earth that the earth’s orbit lies between each of them and the 
•un, cannot appear to us as occupying positions in the eky 
which are opposite to each other, 'these simple facts can be 
Inferred from our knowledge of the way In which the orbit of 
the earth Is related to the orbit of these other planets. But 
such facts and inferences relate to the haiocelDes, to the planets 


in question, and to their real or apparent relative positions as 
meml>ers of the order of the solar system. 

In brief, a law of nature is an invariant mode 
of change which some process, or class of jirocesses, 
exemplifies. Analogous definitions apply to laws 
and lawfulness wherever tliese are present in the 
ethical or the metaphysical world, or in any world, 
real or ideal, which is properly to be conceived as 
subject to invariant modes of change or behaviour. 
But an order is a set of hmcceities, or of individuals, 
such that, by virtue of laws to which these 
htt'cceities or their general characters are subject, 
it is possible to draw the inferences exemplified 
aliove from some members of the order to other 
members of the same order. 

The contrast between laws on the one hand and 
order on the other is easily seen in the ethical as 
well as in tlie natural realm. The moral law re¬ 
lates to principles and modes of conduct, and so 
explicitly to universals. 'I'he golden rule, the 
Kantian categorical imperative, iWitham’s maxim 
regarding tlie choice of the greatest happiness, are 
all definitions of supposedly invariant modes of 
action, ideal types of behaviour, wliich the moral 
law counsels for various cla,sse8 or sorts of moral 
agents. On the other hand, in a court of law 
plaintiff and defendant, together with their counsel 
and the judge, are individuals constitiitiug a 
determinate legal order. They constitute such an 
order because, from the fact’that we know that 
.somebody, A, is plaintiff, wJiile somebody, T, is 
judge, ami somebody else, perhaps Z>, is counsel 
for the [ilaintiff, we can infer certain other facts, 
with regard to the functions, interests, duties, 
purposes, or perils of other actual or possible 
members of the .same court, occupied with the 
same husinoss. 

3 . The whole numbers. — One of the most 
familiar and important instances of order with 
wliicli the exact sciences are acquainted is the 
order of the so-called ‘whole numbers.’ This 
order is made up of the first member of tlie order, 
and then the sequence of numbers represented by 
the terms three, four, and so on. It consists of an 
ideally endless sequence of terms ivhose properties 
are such that a vast number of assertions can be 
made with regard to the properties of numbers. 
These assertions are, ideally sjieaking, as infinite 
in their multiplicity as is the series of whole 
numhers itself. Yet, logically speaking, all the 
arithmetic of w liole numliers can ue deduced from 
the following simple propositions which relate to 
elementary properties of the order in question : 

(1) There la a relation which may exist between two whole 
numhera, and which ia called the ' relation of next auccessor to.’ 
Thus four is the next succesaor to three, two is the next 
aucoesHor to one : and, in general, if n is a whole number, the 
next Mucceaaor to n ia tlie whole number called n-f-1. 

(H) There in a whole numl>er, and one only, which ia not the 
next sunoeaeor to any whole number. Thia, also called ‘the 
flrtt whole numlier,’ may be conveniently represented by the 
symbol 0, The next succeasor to 0 la then called one ; the next 
aucreaaor to one ia caviled two, and ao on. 

(8) Given any number, n, then ita next succeasor, n-f 1, is 
thereby uniquely determined, so that. If every whole number 
has a next auoceaaor, every whole number also has but one next 
succesaor. 

(4) Every whole number, without exception, bae a next 
■uccesaor. 

(5) If any property whatever is such that it belongs to the 
first whole number, and if it ia such that, if It belongs to any 
whole number, it belongs to the next auccessor of that whole 
number, then ^Is property belongs to all the whole numbers. 

From these principles it ia easy to show that the 
series of whole num^rs thus defined possesses the 
property of being what is called ‘infinite,’ 
since every whole number has a next successor, 
there is no last whole number. In brief, the order of 
the whole numbers is such that it has a first member 
and no last, while eve^ one of its members has a 
next suooesaor, and while it is subject to the principle 
often called ‘ Uie law of mathematical induction^— 
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the law that permits the HO-called * reasoning from 
n to w4-l, and so to all,’ in case of orders M’hich 
have the same properlies as those of the whole 
numbers. Orders of this kind have been called 
by A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell ‘ pro¬ 
gressions.’ They are of enormous importiince for 
all the exact sciences and for the whole progress of 
the human mind. It will be observed that one can 
exemplify the order of the wlmle numbers by con¬ 
sidering a very few, suclv as zero, one, two, three. 
When one thus becomes aware of the general laws 
to which the whole order is subject, one can deduce 
not merely countless theorems belonging to the 
arithmetic of the whole numbers, but countless 
properties exemplified by whole numbers not men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing elementary example. The 
orderliness of the whole numbers and the proper¬ 
ties both of the individual members ttn<l of possible 
groups of members thus become deducible from 
the principles just stated, and from whatever 
experience we have for knowing or for asserting 
that the order of the whole numbers is actually 
exemplified in the real or the ideal world. Ilow 
important this knowledge of order may be we can 
rerilize if we renminber how groups of individual 
objects or men can be arranged so as to eorresjumd 
to some portion of the whole number series, while 
such an arrangement is useful in guiding conduct 
and reasoning in the most significant ways. The 
heads of a discourse, the stages of a plan of action, 
the officers or dignitaries oi a given hierarchy or 
other numerically ordered array of individuals, 
the deeds of a life, the liours of the day, the days 
of the year, the watches turned out by a manu¬ 
facturer, may be either arranged or labelled by a 
set of whole numbers. 8 uch an arrangement is 
useful for the most manifold purposes, in planning, 
seeking, or using objects, or in bringing individual 
human beings into co-operation. 

4. Further illustrations.—There are cases in the 
realms of science, art, and life in which we deal 
very extensively with laws and lawfulness without 
paying attention to the orders in which these laws 
find their concrete exemplification. Thus, while 
our account of any given instan(!e of order aluays 
inv<ilve 8 a recognition of certain laws to which the 
memliers of the order are subject, we can have 
elaborate exjiosition of theories which deal with 
laws and their consequences in general terms, 
while largely neglecting to emphasize those orders 
in whicli the laws get many highly im]>ortant 
and concrete illustrations. Thus the science of 
mechanics deals witii the laws of motion under 
conditions very often conceived as ideal ; and, in so 
far, that science does not tell us about the natural 
order of the physical world. For astronomy the 
order of the solar system lias a certain primary 
interest, at least from one mode of apjiroacli. 
Newton’s Princi^na dealt in considerable part with 
the laws of bodies subject to gravitation, and, in 
so far, did nut lay stress upon the order of the 
solar system, but upon the laws of planetary 
motion and of the motion of bodies in general. 

On the other hand, where our discussions relate 
to general laws and do not primarily lay stress 
upon the concrete orders that we find existing in 
the real or ideal world, then, in so far as they are 
exact and well reasoned, they inevitably include a 
more or less extended description of systems of 
ideal objects — conceptual embodiments, so to 
speak, of the laws the logical or the rational 
principles of which we are making use. In this 
sense any exposition of the laws to which the 
natural or the moral world is subject inevitably 
includes a presentation of some ideally ordered 
system of conceptual entities, of numbers, of 
possible deeds, or of other objects, whose array 
ulustrates those laws with which we sure dealing. 


Once more, the instance of the whole numbers 
serves to illustrate what happens when wo reason 
about the laws of nature, or of the ideal or moral 
world. If the watchmaker labels his watches 
with numbers that stand for the order in wliich 
they were turned out of the factory, he constructs 
an ordered system of hmcceities. This may be 
convenient for the process of finding lost watches, 
or of registering tiie [uircbase or the fortune of 
individual watches. On the otiier band, if a man 
deals, as the arithmetician doe.s, with the laws of 
whole numbers, he inevitably makes use of the 
ideal order of the whole numlKjrs themselves. 
This order is constituted, not by the i)rinciples of 
the arithmetic of whole numbers cited above, but 
by the ideal bu'cceities, called the whole numbers 
themselves. Un the other hand, every study of a 
system of law, as it becomes e.x}»licit, involves the 
deliuition of an orderly system dI idl^aI fiiccceities, 
which exemplifies the laws in (jucstiou. Thus the 
relations of law and order become more obvious 
an<l definite in our discussion. Tlio maxim, 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ gets at least one 
possible and fairly definite interpretation. View¬ 
ing heaven as a realm wljose members aj c lia'ccoities 
that belong to a world wiiicb our experience does 
not at present at all adequately cover, we, in faith, 
or in liope, regard these Ineeceities as liaving a 
certain array. This array will also exemplify 
justice, the true values which our human life was 
intended either to exemplify or, in heaven, to 
attain. The distinction between the law and the 
order will be perfectly clear, ju’ccisely in so far as 
the laws are understootl, and in so lar as, in the 
heavenly world, the order will be needed, since in 
heaven instice will exist, not merely as a judnciple, 
hut as tlie concrete order of the ‘ just made j)erfect.’ 
Fii.ssihly the law of heaven may he, as St. J^iul 
maintaine.d, the law of charity. But the order of 
heaven will then be the order of the concrete imii- 
vnlnals whose spiritual unity, with one another 
ami with their Lord, the A}»ostle so eloquently 
characterizes, 

5. Series and the correlation of series. —I’lie 
term ‘series’ has already been explained by the 
endless ideal series of the whole numbers ; but 
there are many other series besides. We early 
become fatiiiliar with a new type of series when 
we Mtudy ‘ fractions,’ better named ‘ rational 
numbers.^ The rational numbers < 7 ,, decimal 
fractions—form a series, in so far as Ave take 
account of tlie fact that two decimal fractions or 
oilier rational numheis which are eijuai to eacii 
other may l>e treated, for certain jiurposes, aa if 
they were identical. Thus the fractions j, J, f, 
and tlie decimal fractions * 6 , 'dU, 61H), and so on, 
are all mutually erjuivalent. We may regard 
them, therefore, as all dillerent representations of 
the same fractional value. If we coniine our 
attention to those ratiimal numbers called ‘ proper 
fractions,’ i.e. those which lie between 0 and 1 in 
value, we may m.)( ice that the series of the proper 
fractions has tlie following character : 

(1) When two proper fractions are distinct, t.«,, when they do 
not {KMseHS equivalent values, there is a relation existing lietween 
them which is very familiar and possesses decidedly iin]>ortant 
properties. This may be called ‘the relation of Kreater and 
leas,’ i.e. in the case supposed one of the fractions is the greater, 
whiie the other is the less of the two. 

(2) The relation of greater and less Is not a mutual relation ; 
as the logicians sometiinos say, it Is asymmetrical. If a prosier 
fraction is greater than a proper fraction V, then ^ is never 
greater than F, but stands to P In what we call the relation 
‘less tliao.’ The relation Mess than,’ like the relation ' greater 
than,’ is an asymmetrical relation. Koch of these relations is 
the Inverse of the other, and is, in a way, opiKwed to it in 
‘lense,* or in what may also be regarded, from a certain point 
of view, os ‘direction.^ 

(8) If we choose any two rational fractions, r and t, which are 
not equal to each other, then there is always to be found in 
the aeries of rational numbers a third rational number which is 
distinct both from r and from t. Let us call this thlNl rational 
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number a. Now h may be, a« Ibe third member of lliia claHH, 
MO cliOHon that « im i^realer tiiuii r and Icmh than t. In IhiH 
.M*Me we may nay that ‘« lies Ijetweeii r and t in the serieH of 
rational fra(dJonn.’ 

(4) If we chooHe to reffurd 0, not as one of the rational numbem, 
but us lyiii); before all the rational nuinberfl, and forming; the 
inferior one of the two extriMiies between which all the proper 
fractif)nM lie, while 1 is the superior extreme, then, as wo can 
readily see, there is no proper fractirm which is the least of all 
the projter fractunis. For a perfectly anulo|^r>UH reason the 
series of riilionid Iraetions has no jfreatest member, stnee, what¬ 
ever prt)per fr.e I ion we choose, such as WtlW, we can always find 
a proper fractiofi which is ^'reater than this chosen fraetion, and 
wliicb is nr’vertheless not eipial to I, so that it lies between the 
prijper fraction whi<;h we Just chose and 1. 

(h) To sum up, tlie series of jirojier fractions possesses Uiesc 
properties ; any two of its distinct members stand to each 
other either in a certain unsyminetrical relation of the first to 
the secoiifl or in the converse of this relation, so that of two 
jiroper fractions a <letenniiiate one is the jjreater, while the 
oilier is the less. Between any two rational fractions we can 
always Hnd or determine a third which is j'reater than one of 
the pair and less than the other. There is no rational fraction 
whi( ■ 

rational numher that, stands la 

has, in this sense, licit her be^rii iid. Ve 

we can reifurd Oainl 1 as extrei related to the entire s 

of the proiier fruc.tions that 0 jim-edes all of them, despite the 
fact that there is no first member in Idie series of proper fractions, 
while 1 follows all of them, <lespite the fact that there is no last 
member in the series. 

(<t) Last of all, we may mention a proiierty of the‘greater- 
less ’ relation which is of cardinal importance for estaldishinn 
and deteriiiiniriK the characters which belon^f to the senes of 
proper fractions. This projierly iw expre.ssed by suyiiitf that, if 
there are three jiroper tractions such that 0 is i^reater than a, 
while c is (fieuter than 0, then e is jjreater than a ; t.e. the rela¬ 
tion ‘ greater than ’ is not only usyniinet,ri'‘al, hut is also what 
lojficlans call ‘ transitive ’ ; it is a relation which passes over 
from pair to jiatr, or which follows what William James, in the 
clositiK chapter of his /‘nnrijilrs o/ (London, lUOl), 

calls ‘ (he axiom of skijiped inl.eriiiadiaries.' 

7’lie sirnplo hut ah.stnict tjxiiniiile of the 

Herie.s ol iirojuu- fractioun has, a« we now see, eliar- 
aeteiH whicli sliarjily (li.stiiiouish it from the series 
of the whol(5 iiumher.s, in wliich there is a first 
aIthoii{.fh no last, member. (\,u re.'^jiomliu;^ to every 
imnuher, n, tlune is its m-xt suece.ssoi, // f J. (.>n 
the contrary, Lite series of jndper fiiudioiiH has no 
first ami no last rmmiher, wiiile* none of its mem hers 
has either a next, |ire(l<H!t;ssor or a next 8U(;<M!.s.sor. 
Yet the two sei ievs have certain nofnhle features in 
(;onimon. In each there i.s a relation, which we 
may call ‘ the relation of sncces.sor,’ whose converse 
may he reLOtnled as ‘ the relation of |)naiece.s.sor.’ 
'I'liis relation, so lonj.,' as it is vieweil as between 
two members of a siiries which aremd of equivalent 
value, rank, or jihuu*, is nnsymmelrical ami transi¬ 
tive. We can say (hat, j^iveii two pnqier fraction.s 
whic-h are not mutually eijuivalent, one is a suc¬ 
cessor of the o( her, in the .same way in which wo 
may call one of tlimn jjfreater than (he other ; ami, 
if we choose two whole numbers, so lonf 4 as (hey are 
iu)t e<niivalent whole numbers, one of them is, in 
the whole number series, a successor of the other, 
while the other is a preilecessor of the one. llill'er- 
ent as the two .series <if whole nnmViera and j)roj»er 
fractions are, they still possess eumnion and rela¬ 
tional <-liaraeters, which make both of them series. 
This may he viewed as ji general characteristic of 
all those sei icH which, like the points t)n a straiglit 
line, in ordinary geome( ry, the events in a story or 
in a man’.s lif(', the memljers of a file of soJdier.s, or 
the positions of a heavenly body as it seems to 
move from a point in the eastern horizon to a point 
where it tlisapjiears in the western horizon, are 
possessed of the eharaeter of being ‘ open series,’ 
».<?. series which do no( return into themselves, and 
wdiieh possess no repetitions of a inemlier. 

Open series are of enormous importance for the 
whole theory of order. The events of time, so far 
as these arc known to us, form open series. No 
event recurs. In like manner, any physical process 
which follows, more or less definitely, the course of 
an t)pen line, be it straight or curved, presents the 
features of an open series. The movements of a 
man, when he walks once over a road and does 


not return, or cros.s his own tracks at any point, 
form an open series. All onr business, ail our 
plans of life, all that iiuike.s our life a progress or 
the reverse, all that gives ethical signilieanee to a 
personality and to itsaid ivities, are thing.s depend¬ 
ing upon tlie character of the open series. In the 
liglit of the foregoing instances, xve may now give 
a definition of the order of an open series. 

Let there be a set of objects, S. The objects 
may be physical or ideal, theoretically or [uacti- 
caliy significant—jioints, numbers, deeds, peojile, or 
wdiatever you will. Let the members of S be 
subject to the following general law : 

If we choose any two rnetiibers of S, there will lie a relation 
which in Home way has already been exemplified by the relation 
* Hfreater and less.' This relaliuii will apply uniformly to what¬ 
ever pair of the members of ,S la Uikeii mt<) con.sideration, with 
this sole jiroviso, that, if you call it ‘ the relation 0',’ and if you 
coiiMder two members p and 7 of G, then a doterrniriate one of 
these two members of S, i.e. eiilier the member p or the member 
7, will stand in this asymmetrical and transitive relation G to 
the other inemher of the pair. Since, by hypothesis, the rela¬ 
tion O' is usymmetricul and transitive, if p stands in relation 
O' to 7, 7 will not stand in the relation O' to p, but in the con¬ 
verse of this relation. 

If all the rnemhers of »S’ are snliject to this 
general law, the members of S st.'itid in the ortier 
of an oj»en stwies, and ac.ttially constitute sucli 
a series. The two cases of the whole numhtTs and 
the proper fnictions are instances of such a serial 
onhu'. 

In the form of a delinition, thi.s account of the 
order of an ojien series may he stated llms : by an 
‘ open series ’ is meant a set, or collection, of objects, 
so that there exists, or is definable, some one rela¬ 
tion, C, asymmetrical and transitive, such that 
whatever pair, jy ami y, of (he members of the set 
he cho.seii, one, and of neees.sity only one, of them 
stands in the relation (} to tbe otlier, while the 
other inevitahiy s(,ands in the converse of the 
relation G to the first. 

It is obvious that an o])en series conforms to onr 
definition of what constitutes order. It is a set of 
ohjeeLs. From some assertions regarding members 
of thi.s set other ass(‘rlions can he inferred. The 
series consists of individuals, while tins asymme¬ 
trical and transitive relation, upon which each 
instance of a series depends, itself exemplifies a 
very general relational law. 'Phat the numihers of 
the series thcm.selves illustrate this law makes it 
po.ssihle to infer from the relatitms of some of them 
certain relations belonging to others. 

In the actual work of the sciences as well as in 
the formation, control, and use of serial orders, a 
large part is played by another set of relations, to 
which we must call attention in passing. In 
general we deline various distinct series, if we 
have occasion to define any one series. Thus the 
series of the w hole numbers is usually defined, not 
merely in the highly general and abstract manner 
just referred to, but more eorieretely, namely, in 
e<»Tiiiexion with such a process as the counting of 
objects, or the numbering of watches, or, again, in 
connexion with the study of the laws of nature. 
The series of the proper tractions is both theoreti- 
caJly and practically used, not merely in dealing 
with abstract arithmetie, hut in the processes of 
measurement. Concretely the projier fractions 
liecome useful to us when we are considering an 
ounce 08 a determinate sulnlivision of a pound, 
measurable by means of a certain proj^r fraction, 
or a foot as a determinate part of a yard. In other 
words, the abstract series of order, such as are 
exemplitied by our proper fractions and our whole 
numbers, get their more concrete, and in general 
their more practical, significance when they are 
brought into relation with other series. 

Now the operation of conneciting a serial order 
like the whole numbers with an ordinary process 
like the counting of individual things is a special 
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instance of what lopiciuns often call ‘ correlation of 
series.’ A set of imliviilual objects staml before 
me. I need, for various jmrposes, to count ihein, 
to know liow many of them there are. I do thi.s 
by iisinj' tlie series of whole numbers, treated, for 
the purposes of countine^ as an order. 1 consiiler 
the concrete set of object.s so that, by menus of 
pointiii;j;, labellin;^, or some sucli jtrocess, I attach, 
in due Ollier, eacli one of my whole numl>ers t.o 
the members of this i-ollection, cuntiuuin;^ until 
every one of the objects to be counted ha.s been 
IKiinted at, or labelled, by one of my whole num¬ 
bers. Then I re;.rard the la.st one of tlie whole 
numbers of which I make use for this juii pose as 
letting me know bow many members the eolleiU-ion 
of objects wbicli I liavo been eonnting lamtains. 

When we are dealing not merely with collect ions 
which we can count, but with collections which we 
measure, we have frequent reason for eonelaling 
.such series as those <d the rali<»nal numbins with 
(be various real iiuantities —\\ ith length, distance, 
wt5ight, size, and so on. 'Fbe ojierations upon 
■i\'hieh sueli coi relations di'pend in many cases are of 
great (‘omplexitN. Our jnc'seul. ini,crest lies in the 
fact that by means of siieli jirocesses we get our 
knowledge oi the iiM'asuiable facts of our natural 
world into order, and that \i e do so by correlal iiig 
the observable or measurable series of lengths, 
<lislanees, and otlier measurable objects, with our 
;i,lready known ideal and logically delincd serial 
orders. Jly mcjins of sueb correlations tlie ideal 
order of the alistract numbers--e.i/., of the whole 
numbers, of tlie rational inimliers—comes to per¬ 
vade, to dominate, or, as one may sometime.s say, 
to infect, the at lirst less orderly or even appa¬ 
rently (li.sordered world with wliieli our exiierieiice 
has to deal. Order is thus correlated with tlie 
fa(d,s\\bieb the real world jiresents to our notice, 
and wbii’b exjierienee juesents to be ojierated ujuui 
by our {iroeesses of counting, measuring, or otber- 
Muse applying our ideal series, such as whole 
numbers or rational numbers, to the objects of our 
experience. Through such correlat ion our conduct 
gets an orderly organization, which constitute.s one 
of the most general and important con.sequences 
of our Bcientilic study of the world. Instead of 
dealing with a world which seems one of cliance 
facts, we discover wdiat ajipears to he a w'orld w'cll 
arrayed, or at any rate eajialile of being controlled 
by serially ordered, precisely defined modes of 
action. The discovery of the whole number series 
was one of the first advances of the liuman mind in 
the exact sciences. All our discovery of order in 
nature, and ail the orderly serial arrangement uf 
our lives, ideals, and social order have been inflii- 
enceil by the wliule number series, ever since we 
learned how to tliink in terms of tbi.s number series. 
Thus man first discovers order in the form of senes 
of ideal objects, which are, indeed, suggested to him 
by the real world, but vvbicli be learns to under¬ 
stand Ihrougb .sueli constructive and iileally orderly 
airtivities as those whieli counting and measuring 
rejue.sent.. Thus, by means of correlation, man 
continually introduces order into his real world, 
and is stimulated by whatever he firid.s orderly in 
that world to an ellbrt to increa.se his own power 
to construct and to understand orderly series and 
their correlation. 

6. Order in the moral and social world.—The 
foregoing accounts of instances of order as we 
find them in the regions with which our tlieoretical 
science deals illustrate the fact that, in so far as 
we take account of order, w^e not only gain a 
theoretical control over our knowledge of facts, 
but prepare ourselves for forms of practical activ¬ 
ity which are made possible through the recog¬ 
nition, the definition, the production, and the 
control of order. The rows, the series, the array 


of real and ideal objects with wdiich our science 
deals aciiuire their inijiortam e for us in close con¬ 
nexion with two principal facts, w hich result from 
the very nature of order. 

(I) 111 so far as we are dealing with a collection of 
obiecis which, when taken together, constitute an 
order, wo at. every point economize the processes of 
our knowlcilge, and consojuently make it a more 
powciful instrument for grasping the facts of 
ii;it.iire and the eoune.xions of the universe ; for it 
is of the very nature of an order that, from a 
knowledge id a part of the system which possesses 
it, we can infer what is true al«>ut other parts of 
the .same order, and, upon occasion, about the 
whole of the ordtu'. The general coniepl of 
mat eria! order, and of t he l oi rela t ion of senes, has 
shown us how, w iierever scties are known to us 
and ean be .systematically coirclalcd, we can con¬ 
stant,ly make use ol .some of mir kiuovledge about 
(lie tacts with wbicli we <lcal to infer pKqierties 
witlioul wdiic.li the advance id onv knowledge wimhl 
be greatly impeded. 

It is customary to suppose that the most im¬ 
portant conciqd of the exact seicnces is tlie concept 
of quantity. I'liat it is tlie cbarai tcristie work of 
tlie intellect to be guided by the etlort to ilescribe 
the world in quantitative terms—this is a thc.sis 
wliieli has played a large part liotli in the theory 
and in the criticism of the. work of the Imman 
inti'llect. 'I'he well-known llergsonian criticism of 
theollice ami limitations of tlie intellect is founded 
upon a tendeney to interpret the work of the 
exai t sciences as, in large jiart, an ellbrt to doline 
nature, as well as reality in general, in prevailingly 
quantitative terms, so t.liat, from t his point of view, 
the intelieet juimarily measure.s, weighs, or other- 
wi.se quantitatively delines its task ami its material. 
But tliis w'ay of viewing the tasks of (he intelleid. 
is as unjust to the logii; of the exact sciences as it 
is unable to deline the actual range wdiieb the 
eotiception of order lias in tin* guidance of our 
jiractical, and, above all, our el.Ideal life. 

The quantitative Hcience.s tire indeed of very 
great importance. But their importance is due to 
tiie fact that the quantities are suhject to certain 
very interesting laws a,ml tyues ol order, which 
liold true for many other real and ideal systems 
hesides those sysLenis wduidi the quantitative 
seieni'es .stuiiy and which the arts of measurement 
make prominent. 'I'lie science of mathematies is 
ill-deliiicd as the science of quantity. On the 
other liand, what gives t.lie quantitative; sciences 
their mathematical iinpoiiance is the fact that in 
the realm of quantities tliereare certain peculiarly 
interesting ty{)es ot order [ireseiit. But th(3se 
quantitative types of order are not the only exact 
type.s of order. Modern mathematical science is 
iiiteri'sted in a vast number of order types, and of 
orderly structures in general, w hich are in tlieir 
nature not quantitative, ami which can be neither 
dcliiied nor studied iii term.s of quantitative rela¬ 
tions. (Geometry, by virtue botli of its original 
name ami of a good deal of its actual liistory, 
appc.ars to be, upon its face, the science tliat deals 
with spai-e measurement—c. 17 ., with the measure- 
ment of lengths, areas, volumes, and similar ob¬ 
jects. Berg'son has been deceived by this asjiect 
of it into calling our geometry ‘a geometry of 
solids,’ and into supposing tliat the pre-eminence 
which geometry has attained in our physical 
sciences, and W’hich in con.sequenee the ismcepts 
that depend on measuremf*nts have possessed in 
the development of all our pliilosojihy, is due to 
the evolutionary accidents w hich liave bound the 
human intellect to a dominant interest in the con¬ 
struction of solid bodies. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is not an anti- 
intellectual tendency, but a profoundly logical 
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intereat in tlie purely orderly, and in the primarily 
non-quantitative aHped of that lias come 

to be expreHHe«l in wliat in technically called ‘ non- 
inetrical i^iMurieiry.’ Such a f'eomelry Bcicnce pos- 
aesaes in the hrancheH of matheniaticH which are 
called ‘projecUive geometry’ and ‘descriptive 
geometry.’ 'I’licMe can las very highly devefoj)ed 
without making any uhc of the idea of meaHurable 
geometric^aJ (juantitiee. Their source lies not in 
our power to measure, to weigh, and muscularly or 
meclianically to manipulate solids, luit, as F. A. 
Knriqiies of lioJogna has shown, in our sense of 
sight, in our (K)wer to notice the orderly alignment 
of points and sets of points, and the orderly inter- 
section.s of systems of lines, as such inter.sc<rtions 
appear in the field of vision. This non-metrical or 
ordinal geometry may, therefore, he called ‘ visual 
geometry.’ In fact the eye gives us a certain 
knowledge of order, distinct from that which we 
get through our muscles, or through various opera¬ 
tions of rmiasureinent and nietneal eompari.sons. 
The ordinal propei ties c»f the field of vision have 
an importunee which the logic of science has ne¬ 
glected until recently. It is the eye that, despite 
all its illusions of per.spective, has shown to man, 
from very early in hi.s career, the <Ji.stinction be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, and the order of tlie 
heavenly movements themselves. In this sense 
tlie eye has played a largi; part in man’s develop¬ 
ment in the concepldon of order. Furthermore, it 
is the purely ordinal aspect of the siiries of whole 
numhers and of rational numbers that lies at the 
foundation of some of the most inijairtant concep¬ 
tions and theories of arithmetical science. In sum, 
then, the essence of the exact s<dences lies in the 
fact that thtiy reveal, as w’ell as use, order, while 
quantity and the realm of the quantitative furnish 
only a special instance of order, not the only in¬ 
stance, and in certain respeirts by no means the 
most the<»rctically fruitful instance. 

(2) With these considerations in miml, w’e shall 
now be ahh* to make a transition to the types and 
the nature of order wdiich have the great est interest 
in the moral world. As we have jn.st seen, the 
order of the heavenly motions proveil to he of 
great importance in giving men a conception of 
the kind of order that ought to prevail in a justly 
organized moral and social world. From the first, 
then, human coiicejitions of order have had as 
genuine a moral and sotdal as a scientific and 
theoretical significance. The one great task of the 
intellect is to com])i'ehend the orderly aspect of the 
real and of tlie ideal world. Tlie conception of 
order lies, therefore, just as much at the basis of 
an eflort to define our ideals of character and 
society as at the basis of aritiimetic, geometry, or 
the quantitative sciences in general, or of those 
non-quantitative types of exact science which are 
now on t heir way to higher development. It is, 
therefore, not a matter of mere acciilent or of 
mere play on words that, if a man publishes a 
hook culled simply ‘ A Treati.se on Order,’ or ‘ The 
Doctrine of Order,’ we cannot tell from the title 
whether it is a treatise on social problems or on 
logic and mathematics, whether it deals in the 
main with preserving an orderly social order 
against anarchy or with studying those uii.sym- 
inetrioal and transitive relations, tho.se operations 
and correlations upon whicli the theories of arith¬ 
metical, geometrical, and logical order depend. 
The bridge that should connect our logic and 
mathematics with our social theories is still un¬ 
finished. The future must and will find such a 
bridge. Then exactness of thinking w'ill become 
consistent with the idealizing of conduct; the 
realm of the Platonic ideas that are to guide man 
in his search for wisdom will be conceived, at least 
in part, in terms of an order which will not be 


‘ ageoirietrical ’—not foreign in type to the sort of 
order which the geometricians, especially in the 
non-metrical part of their work, have long had 
reason to study. It only remains now to mention 
some ethical and social relations among human 
beings which are of importance in enabling us to 
infer from known facts about given human indi- 
vitliials what the duties, offices, and social rights 
and positions of other individuals either are or may 
become. 

Among the moral and social relations of human 
l)eirjgs there are a number of dyadic relations well 
known to ns as furnishing a basis for serial order, 
and as being useful in both tlie lesser and the 
greater matters of social life. Thus the relation 
of sujierior and inferior in cases where authority is 
concerned enables us to define serial order. If A 
commands />, and B commands C, and if orders can 
be transmitted from pair to pair, then, in general, 
or under more or less precisely definable conditions, 
the commands of A may pass, as we often say, 
indirectly, through his subordinate B to B's sub¬ 
ordinate C. In such cases it may he as well for .4 
to transmit his commands through B to C as to 
express his authority directly. How far such a 
sei ies may extend anil how' many terms it may 
have will vary with the tyi)e of authority in 
question, wdth the range of its ajiplication, and 
so w'itli the number of members who constitute the 
series, liut, as far as the order goes, its essential 
characteristics are the same as those exemplified 
by a selected series of ordinal numhers, such as 3, 
4, f), 6. The usefulness of the idea of order is 
strictly analogous in the two cases. The signifi¬ 
cance of the series lionsisting of an officer and his 
subordinates, their subordinates, and so on, lies in 
the fact that, from a knowledge of some of the 
facts relating to the persons in question and to 
their authority, the ridations of others of the facts 
can he deduced, and thus what is called an orderly 
inode of activity can be predetermined. 

A relation decidedly diflerent from that of 
authority, hut of great practical importance, is 
that of some one who writes a letter, hands it 
to a messenger, who in Ids turn passes it over to 
some predetermined receiver of messages, while 
the process of indirect transniission is thus con¬ 
tinued in an orderly way, until the letter reaches 
its destination. Such indirect but orderly trans- 
inissiun of nie8.sagcs may he as efi'ectiie for pur- 
loses of communication as if the writer gave his 
etter to his corrcsi>ondent without the u.se of 
intermediaries. Of such orderly transmi.ssioii the 
conveyance of corre8j>ondence through the Post 
Office is a familiar example. What is essential to 
this sort of onlcr is that, since from some facts you 
can, in an orderly system, deduce the existence of 
other facts, the whole undertaking of transmitting 
information, or other contents of letters, becomes 
definite, and, subject to the well-known fallibility 
of human conduct, predictable. The whole busi¬ 
ness world depends for the order of its transactions 
upon systems of organization which involve this 
serial order. Civilized man does most of his work 
through intermediaries. He pays a foreign 
creditor a debt by drawing upon his own local 
bank. He jmrehases in a distant part of the world 
by transmitting his orders through all sorts of 
indirect channels, What he needs to know in 
order to guide his actions reasonably is the same 
sort of thing as a student of non-metrical geometry 
has to recognize when he draws conclusions about 
an orderly array of points, or the arithmetician 
computes when he casts up sums of columns of 
figures ; the civilized man, like the arithmeti¬ 
cian, uses in his business, as the mathematician 
uses in his computations, some order system. It 
is an order system because a knowledge of part of 
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the facts regarding its constitution enables us to 
reach a knowledge of other facts. In reaching this 
conclusion we use general principles. So far as 
these are exemnlified by some system of individual 
men, of individual acts, and, in general, of luec- 
ceities, tliat system is an order system. Its order 
has for us the value that hereby we are able to 
arrange our modes of conduct anti to predict their 
outcome. 

As in the mathematical, so in the moral and 
social systems, that form of order called ‘ serial 
order ’ is especially familiar and important. But, 
wherever the system with which we deal enables 
us to compute, with greater or less probability, 
some of its facts from others supposed to be given, 
we are dealing with an order system. 

In general, we may say that, since it is essential 
to oraer that we should be able to draw’ conclusions 
which to us are novel from knowledge about the 
relations of certain facts given, the most familiar 
features of an order system will he those w'hich 
have been illustrated by the transitivity of the 
various pairs of members belonging to a given 
series. 

We may say that, If by the symbol fl (a a: y) I mean simply 
the assertion, ‘The hwcceiticB, a, b, x, and p, strand in some 
relation whioh 1 eall the relation II,’ and if by the syinbol S (c d 
X p)l mean the assertion, ‘ The hrncceities, c, d, x, and p, stand in 
the relation S to one another,’ and if 1 am able to conclude that, 
in the system of objects of which I am speakinp:, the assertion is 
true that the henoceities, a, b, c, and d, stand to one another in 
the relation T, so that, usin(; analo(fous symbolH, 1 can write T 
(a b c d), and If general laws of this sort are true of the whole 
systetii with which f am dealing, then tiiat system is In eonie 
sense an ordered system, although the property of the relations 
upon which I lay stress is a relational property that permits 
some sort of elimination. Were the laws of this elimination 
sutliriently known and sufficiently general, they would permit 
definite knowledge and, on occasion, definite courses of action, 
which might rival in their orderliness the states of knowledge 
and courses of action which we have illustrated by the instances 
of the numbers and similar uiatliematical objects. 

Such laws may be soidal. Were it the law of some social order 
that, if a, b, x, and p belong to the same social club in a great 
city, and if c, d, x, and y meet in the market-place of the city on 
a given day, as a fact a, b, e, and d will all bow to one another, 
and will all take off their hats, then that social order wouki be 
subject to a law which it might be worth while to know, and 
which would certainly give us a right to say that a, b, c, d, x, 
and V were, at any rate for the time in question, an orderly 
assemblage of persons. The order in question might not be 
of an externally peaceable sort. Thus we might suptKise an 
assemblage of men subject to the law that, if a, b, x, and y 
fought side by side in the trenches, and if c, d, x, and p fought 
III opposed trenches, a, b, c, and d would, at Uie earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, fraternize and cease fighting. This assemblage of men 
would be subject to a sort of order. The law characterizing 
this order might be stated in the form that. In some definat>le 
class of instances, the comrades of certain opponents would, at 
the earliest opportunity, fraternize. However strange the law, 
it would have some sort of importance if it could be stated and 
put into application In some determinate manner. 

Now in social and ethical matters, quite as much 
as in mathematical and natural matters, vi herever 
there are laws wliich permit such eliminations, 
there is some sort of order in the system character¬ 
ized by the presence of such laws. To conceive a 
world in which there is such order is to conceive 
what makes possible the realization of those 
ethical ideals most characteristic of organized 
communities. If an organized and orderly com¬ 
munity either exists or is in process of making, we 
can be loyal to it. For in such a community the 
individual can devote himself to activities whose 
fruit does not merely remain his own, but falls to 
the lot of the other heecceities with whom he is 
bound by relational ties. Order, therefore, or at 
least possible order, is the condition ujion which 
depends the existence of anything lovable about 
our social system. If each acts only as an indi¬ 
vidual, the mere fact that he happens to be 
benevolent does not render his benevolence other 
than capricious. Loyal activity, on the other 
band, is always orderly, since it involves acting in 
ways that are determined not merely by personal 
desires, or by the interests of other inaividoals. but 


by the relations in which one stands to those utlo r 
individuals, l^aying one’s debts is a loyal act, a.i 
far as it goes. But it is an act which ha.^* lui 
meaning for me nnle.ss I can recognize the relation 
of debtor and creditor. If I am not loyal, 1 say, 
in substance, ‘ 1 will do this if I choose to do it.’ 
If I am loyal, I say, ' I do this in case my relations 
to others in the community require me to do tlius 
and thus.’ 

It is po.ssible, no doubt, to recognize relations 
without poKHessing tlve richer spirit of loyalty. 
Barren intellect ualism is a.s possible in ethics as in 
our view of reality. But the es.senco of loyalty is 
that from the value of our relations to some things 
— e.g., to some individuals or lueceeities—we are 
able to discover something ahoiit the value of our 
relation.s to other things. Loyalty which can draw 
no conclusions, which cannot reason from one’s 
interest in certain luecceities and certain relations 
to some practically important inference about 
one’s relation to other luecceities and other social 
ties, remains blind and dumb, a mere sentiment, 
like the luxuriantly sentimental altruism of a 
Rousseau, sending his own infant children to the 
foundling hospital, or of a Shelley, lyrically 
delighting in tlie sacrilice 

• Of one who gave an eninny 
His plank, then plunged aside to die ’ 

(I’roinetbewi Unbound, act 1.), 

while he ruthlessly abandons Harriet Westbrook 
to commit sniinde, ‘when the lamp is shattered,’ 
and ‘ the light in the dust lies dead.’ 

It is essential to loyalty to draw conclusions, to 
live in a moral and social world which is, at least 
in some respects, conceived as orderly. In this 
sense the idea of order lies at (he basis both of the 
ideal and of the life of any (iomniunity in wliich 
loyally is possible. 

7 . Law, order, and negation. -Order, as we 
have said, is closely connected with law. ]..aw is 
some aspect of our real or ideal world wdiicli per¬ 
mits us to draw inferem;es. It is fairly obvious 
that, when we know’ a law in terms at once general 
and exact, we are able, granted the suitalile data, 
to draw a series of iriferentos ; i,e., if certain pre¬ 
misses logically warrant a certain conclusion, then, 
in general, this conclusion may V>e made the basis 
of further inferences, whiidi indirectly follow, 
through the form of reasoning which the traditional 
text-books of logiccall a ‘sorites,’from the premisses 
with Avhich we started. As, in a w ell-ordert^l com¬ 
mercial system wliich includes a series of banks 
or other agencies for the transmission of payments, 
one is permitted to pay one’s debts more simply, 
and in a more convenient way, by paying one 
bunker, who transmits some negotiable paper to 
another banker, and so on to the end of the series, 
so, wherever an orderly system of computation, 
rational investigation, or definite inference in serial 
order is po.H.sif)le, one reaches conclusions which 
may be important by means of intermediate steps of 
reasoning, by orderly change of premisses and con¬ 
clusion. In the ease of the reasoning process the 
series may be interwoven in the most complex 
manner. In the exact sciences they are so inter¬ 
woven. The order in that case is not merely an 
order of a simply serial type. The total result of 
the interwoven systems of series of inferences 
whereof the exact sciences consist is the develoji- 
ment of a richer and richer system of order. The 
results of an old investigation become the basis of 
a new inquiry. One branch of exact science l»e- 
coines interlaced and combined with another. 
What is characteristic of the process is tliat, what¬ 
ever forms of synthesis a^ipear, inference is every¬ 
where an ally and an instrument both in defining 
and in attaining at once the conception of order 
and the orderliness of the system with which one 
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dealH. In conHequence it i8 one of the laws of the 
more purely theoretical sciences that, wliatever 
special motives determine their development, they 
constantly tend t«< produce a richer wealth of 
orderliness in our own syst/Cin of ideas. Upon 
each new sta^'e of orderly conceptions new forms 
of order and of orderly systems are has<*d. Where 
tlie methods of Mui inductive sciences enable us 
to rec{)}^oii/c (hat t hese mathematically detinable 
types of ortlcr have their corresj»ondin}^ systems of 
facts in the real world, our theories, develone*! by 
the process (jf infenuice, become more and more 
widely apjilicable to our understanding nature, so 
that the world seems to us more and more orderly. 
In NO far as, at any point of our mental <levelop- 
ment, we see ways of ereatiny; facts and systems of 
fatrls, social oiders and systems of so<ual orders, 
which con'cs])ond to the ideas which wc have so 
far organized, our moral and social worlds tend to 
IsM^omc iiHjre onlcrly. 

In brief, our |)ower to infer, in the world of 
tb(H)ry and of {jiacLicc, boMi a(a*ompani<;s and, 
where it is limited by our igrioranee or laek of 
intelligence, in its turn limits our power to conceive 
ideal order and to understand the order of nature, 
and, linally, our pow«!r to give; to our lives tliat 
onlcrliiiesM which can win and hold our loyalty 
and render <iur lih? that of the spirit. And that is 
why the maxim, ‘ Let all things he done decently 
and in order,’ is no nicn! e.\pre,.ssion of pedantry or 
form.ilism, hut an idi'al ma,xiui, whosi*, juactical 
and rtdigious siguili(;ancc tinds its primdpal limita¬ 
tion in our ignoraiicci or iuahility to give expression 
to our orderly itleals. 

Order, then, is known to us through inference; 
i.e. the orderly is that which correspoiuls, in the 
real or the ithtal world, to what we infer when we 
sysl(uuatic.ally ilraw (auudusions from ju'cmissc.s. 
1 herctorc the undcrstii-uding of the inmost nature 
of order logically depends upon uiulcrstanding the 
rtilal.ions on which our power to infer rests. 

We may sum up with the <»hscrvat ion that, if we 
had no exact idea of what inrerence is, we should 
have no exact idi'a of what order is, while our vu.uy 
idea of what^ iufercMice is depends, in all cases 
where an infcrcaicc relates to (dasses and to g<Miera.l 
law, unon our idtui of what constitutes (he negative 
of a delincd class of objects or (;asc.s. W itliont 
negation there is no inference. Without, inference 
tJnirc is no order, in tiio strictly logiiail .sense of 
the word. Tlu; fundamentMlly signilicnnt position 
of the idea of negat ion in <let.ermining and con¬ 
trolling our idea of Mk* oid(MliueHS of both t he ideal 
and the real world, of both the natural and the 
spiritual ordtT, heeomes, in the light of all these 
considerations, as moiuento\is as it is, in our 
imlimiry popiilar views of t his suhj«H!t, negleided. 
To the artich; NEGATION we must, therefore, refer 
as furnishing some ac<s)unt of the logical basis upon 
which t he idea of order depends. From this point 
of \iew, ill fact, negation appears as one of the 
most siguilieant of all t he ideas that lie at the. base 
of all the exact seieuces. liy virtue of tiic idea of 
negation we are able to define jirocesses of infer¬ 
ence—[troccsses which, in their abstract form, the 
purely matheuiatical sciences illustrate, and which, 
in their natural expression, the laws of the physical 
world, as known t.oour inductive science, exemplify. 
Serial order is t he simplest instance of that orderly 
arraying of facts, infcieiu*<>s, and law.s upon which, 
on t.he theiiretical side of its work, science depends ; 
while, as we have seen, in the ]»ractical world, the 
arraying, the organizing, of irnliviilual and social life 
constantly illustrates, justilics, and remlera spiritu¬ 
ally precious this type of connexion, which makes 
our lives consecutive and progre.ssive, instead of 
incoherent and broken. 

Kelations of the general type of ‘ correspondence * 


enrich and interweave the various serial orders 
which nature, as well as our ideas, life as well as 
theory, present to our knowledge. If order is only 
one a.spect of the spiritual w'orld, it is an indis¬ 
pensable aspect. Without it life would be a chaos, 
and the world a had dream. Loyalty would have 
no cause, and human conduct no meaning. 

When logically analyzed, order turns out to be 
something that would he inconceivable and incom- 
prehensilde to us unless wo had the idea which is 
expressed by the term ‘ negation.’ Thus it is that 
negation, wliicli is always also something intensely 
positive, not only aids us in giving order to life, 
and in finding order in the world, but logically 
determines the very essence of order. 

LirKKATCuK.—Hegel's Logic, both bis briefer aUiteinent in 
liis Kiicj/clopadif'-i, IJoidolberg, 1830, and his much longer dis- 
(•iia-.ioii III bin I.arger Logic, voIh. iii.-v. in his collected Werke, 
Iterliii, 18:52-40, treats the idea of negation at length, but does 
not clearly see in what relations negation stands to order. The 
first really inoilern treatim nt of tlie concept,ion of order is con- 
taineiJ ill Bertrand A. W. Ru.ssell, J’riitcijdcK of Mathematics, 
(Janiiiridge, nK)3. A much fuller discussion of various inathe- 
iiiiitieal aspects of the concept of order apiiears in A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Rus.scll, J'rincipia MatUematica, 
B veils., (’ainhridge, 1910-1.'5. A (!onsideral>le minilier of modern 
treatises oil geometry give an account of so iniicli of the concept 
of order as is esjiecially important for the understanding of pro¬ 
jective geoiiud.ry. J. Koyce has a summary disc.ussiori entitled 
‘ l*riii(!iples of Logii^'in the Kaei/elofm'dUt of the. Lhdosophical 
Sciences, Kng. eil., Loiiiloti, here logic has been defined 

iiH ‘file Bciene.e of order,' and some of the eonsideratioim wliich 
are useil in this article have been somewhat more technically 
stated in vol. i. pp. (J7-1‘20. .lo.SlAH KOVCE. 

ORDINAL. — See Ordination (Christian), 

I’RAVKR, JiOOK OR (kJMMON. 

ORDINATION (Christian).—By this term is 
meant the iminner of adfuission of persons to 
ministerial olficc in the Clnislian Church. For 
mctluxis of aiipointment (such as election or 
nomination) see LaI'FY ; for the ordainer see 
Ministry (Early (diristian). 'I'his article has to 
deal only with the liturgical side of tlie matter, 
i.e. with the cercfuonial and forms used in ad¬ 
mission to the ministry in the various Cluistian 
comtiiunities in the world in ancient and in modern 
times. 

I. First six centuries in East and West, (a) 
Phraseoloffj /.—It is necessary, before we discuss 
the customs of ditlercnt ages anrl countries, to 
consider the words used for admission to the 
ministry. We lind that, just as there was a con¬ 
siderable duidity of nomenclature in the names 
of the ministerial offices in the earliest Christian 
period (see Ministry, § 2 ), so in the succeeding 
ages there was no fixed terminology for ‘ ordi¬ 
nation.’ 

One of the most common forms of expresHion was to Hpeak of 
* appointing ’ ministerH, and their ‘ appointment ’ (icaffia-r<ivtty or 
KaOio-Tay, KardaTaan^) \ 8o in Ac fii* of tlie Seven, in Tit 1® of 
presbyters, in He 6^ of the Jew’ish high priest, in Clement 

of Rome {Cor. i. 42) of ‘ hishopa' and deacons, in the 10th canon 
of the Council of Antiocii ?n Kneemiu (a.u. 341) of readers, 
HulKieacons, ami exorcists, in Fhisebius, UE vii. 9 (aaTacrrao-is 
used with, and as equivalent to, xtLpoTovia), in Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Arian. 11 f.), and elsewhere , and in the Church Orders 
this iiio<le of expression is used of any order from bishops down¬ 
wards, though at Antioch in Enccen. (as above) it is used of 
the minor orders in contrast to the word x'lporoverv, used of 
hishoiis, priests, and deacons (for the references in the Church 
Orders see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 78). We 
find the expressions 'to ordain,’ ‘ordination’ (xeipoTowlv, 
XeipoToWa), especially but not exclusively of the three higher 
orders, osat Anoyra(can. 13 ; a.d. 314), NituBa(can. 19 ; a.d. 326), 
Antioch (as above), Neociesarea (can. 9 ; A.i). 314 or a little later), 
and frequently in the Church Orders ; tliese words do not neces¬ 
sarily imply laying on of hands, and sometimes mean election 
(properlj' by a show of hands) or even appointment only ; but 
they do not negative the laying on of hands. In Ac 14'-** this 
verb is used of ' appointing ’ presbyters by Paul and Barnabas, 
hut there is no Indication here that it means the act of ‘ ordina¬ 
tion,’ though we can scarcely doubt that the way in which 
they appointed presbyters was by such an act (see DAC, art. 
‘Ordination,' i i). So in the Didaehe, 15 (c. a.d. ISO?): 
‘appoint (MipoToiojiraT*) therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons.’ In the Apostolic Canons (c. A.D. 400), ;(eiporo>'cr»> 
signifies on ordination service over bishops, presbyters, deacons. 
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and the ' rest of the clerk*' (kXt^pikoi ; can. 1, 2). On the other 
hand, ‘ to lay on hands’ and ‘layin;: on of hands’ 

(xtipoOieria) are usetl, thou^'h less often, for ordination, especi¬ 
ally when that ceremony is emphiihized, while they arc also 
frequently used for other impositions of hands, Bvn-h as in con¬ 
firmation, and even (or benediction, when hands are stretched 
out over persons, os in the dismissal of catechumens in the 
li^irgy (Apost. Const, vii. 39; c. a.d. 375); the verb is usifd 
with reference to ordination in the Const, thrmigh Uipp. 13 
(Funk, Didascalia et Const. Apost. ii. 8'2) and upyuirently in¬ 
cludes it in Apost. Const, iii. 10 (see Maclean, pji. 153-155). 
The instance in the Comttitutions tkrovfjh Ilipfwij/tiis is remark¬ 
able. In this work (yirobably an eyiitome of a first draft of 
Apost. Const, bk. viii.);^eipoTo»'*rv is used of ordinations gener¬ 
ally, but of a reader it is expressly said ou —i.e., he 

is appointed by a form of ordination, but hands are not laid 
upon him. The substantive x*^po6e<ria is ust*d in Apost. Const. 
ii. 32 of the gift of the Holy Spirit by our Lord to His ministers, 
in the 9th canon of Neocaisaroa of the ordination of a presbyter 
(in the same cam^n xtipmovia is used in this sense, but the 
emphasis in the nlirase where occurs is on the laying 

on of hands), and in the 19th canon of Nicaea, which denies that 
deaconesses have been ordained—as they have not received any 
Xcipodscria they must he classed merely among the laity. We 
may note here, in anticipation, that in the present Orthodox 
Greek ordination services x'ipo^'’<ria is used for onliiiatioii of 
the minor orders (or pcrhajis only of sulxieacons and deacon¬ 
esses? ; see below, 5 «6). x*'-f‘°'^ovLa for that of bishops, proHl>.> tcr8, 
and deacons (Littlcdale, O/Hces of the Iloly Eastern Church, 
p. 266). In Sarapion’H Sacrainentary (c. a.u. 3.50) a double 

K hrase is used ; ‘laying on of hands of the appointment of a 
Ishop’ (xeifioOt-iTia KaraerTaatuif eTTLorKoiTov, § 14), and siinilarl}' 
for the ordination of preahyters and deacons (J 12 f.). For other 
instances of the above terms see JThSt i. 273 f. In Ac 20‘'“* 
Tiffrj/Jii is used of the Holy Ghost appointing ‘ bishops.’ 

Corresponding words in Latin are onLomjv', »o(L’7iaf<o (Tcrt. 
de Cro'ser. 41), ami coustit'iiere (often in t\v))rian,i e.g. Ep. i. 
[Ixv.) 1, iii. (Ixiv.) 3, xxix. [xxiii. |, Iii. [xlviii.} 2, though these 
and similar worils were often usefi of iioniiiiatiori to the 
ministry). The ordained person was said to he promoted (pro- 
moveri [Elvira, can. 80 ; c. a.d. .‘ior.j, rTfioxtipiC^aOnt. INicasa, can. 
10; Apost. Can. 82 (HI)], vpofhthit^ [Apost. Const, vi. 17, var. 
lect. wapeA^trii'J, npadyeaffat [Aric.vra, can. 12; Niciea, can. 1)), or 
to be ‘blessed* (Orange, can. 2.3 [A.n, 441], where henedirtin 
IrDt'fre-‘ ordination to the diaconate'). or ‘ consecrated ’ (Leo 
the Great, Ep. vi. [iv.] (i). These details of noiiieiieliiture are 
extremely imporlanl, a.s erroiieou.s deductions have ofi.en la-eii 
made from I’atristic stateinents owing to a failure to distinguish 
the (erins uscsl. Purlher details, especially regarding later 
centuries, may he seen in Halcli’s art. ‘Ordination’ in />C'y|, to 
which several additions are liere made. 

At a litter tlahs a diftereuce wan made in the 
West between ‘ consecration ’ of a bi.slioj) tind the 
‘ordination ’ to other orders, lint no such distinc¬ 
tion is found in the earlier period or is known in 
the East at tlie present day. 

(/)) I)(\s'cripfiotift of carlt/ ordinations.In the 
W’liole (d the early periial ordinations to every 
f^rade w'ere simjile, eonsistinp] of ju'ayer (usually a 
sinjzle [irayer) and layirijr on of hands. At the 
most one or two other ceremonies wan*e a.dded. In 
the NT imposition of hands at ordinfition is men¬ 
tioned in Ac 0** (the Seven) and 1 Ti 4*'*, 2 Ti 1® 
(Timothy). It is not referred to in the case of the 
presbyters in Ac 14^ (Mioucli tln;re need be little 
doubt that- it was tlien used, for St. Luke does not 
mention all tlie details on every occasion); but we 
find it in 13^, wlicre, lioAvever, it is doubtful if 
‘ordination’ jiroper is meant (see DAC, art. 

‘ Ordination,’ § 8). Tn 1 'J'i 5-'^ it is mentioned, but 
here also it is tloubtful if the writer is speakinjx 
of ordination, Tliat ordinations in the N F Avere 
accompanied by prayer is seen from Ac 6* 14'^^; 
cf. also 1“^ (Mattliias’s appointment) and 13® (mis- 
eion of Barnabas and Saul). 

After the Apostolic Ajxe we have no descriptions 
of ordinations till the 4th cent., but then they 
become ]>lentiful. The Church (Jialers, even several 
of tlieni Avliich do not give the forms used in the 
eucharisLic litui\gy, )tive ordination prayers. Thus 
we have them in the Canons of liipjiohjtns, the 
Ethiopic Church Order, the Testamcrit of our 
Lord, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Constitutions 
through llippolytus, the ap[>endices to the Arabic 
Didascalia and to the Verona Latin Fragments of 
the Didascalia, and some others. 'Fhese are prob¬ 
ably all of the 4th or he<;innin)' of the 5th century. 

1 ’The number* in square bracket* are those of the Ante- 
Ifieene Christian Library. Those In PL are Ixvi., Ixv., xxiv., 
xlix. 


Sarapion’s tiacramentary also ;.;ives us a set of 
ordination pniA ers for the three highest orders, 
though it has no rubrics and no de8cn|)tionH of tlie 
rite. In all these manuals laying on of hands is 
emphasized in the ordination of bisliops, j>re.sbyt«r8, 
ana deacons, and in one or tAVo of them in that of 
the minor orders. The usual rule Avith regard to 
the latter is that they do not have this ceremony ; 
so exi>resslv most of theChurcli Orders, ami so a 
pa.s.sage in liasil (ICp. ran. tertia, ccxvii. 51), where 
a clear di.stiuction is made betAveen the clergy 
who are ‘in orders’ (iv fiaOpup) and those ‘in the 
ministry which is conferred Avithout imj) 08 ition 
of haiia.s.’ But in Apo.st. (Utnst. viii. lU-2*2 sub* 
deacoihs, readers, and even deaconesses l eceivfi it ; 
so Const, through Hipp. fl-13, except in the case of 
readers (.see above). In tliese books Ave sometimes 
read of the laying on of ‘ hands,’ sometimes of ‘a 
hand,’ and sometimes in the same work we find 
l)Otlj custouis. No dilleience seems to have been 
ma«le betAveen them in the early ]>eriod. riiere is 
one apparent e.xception to tbe universal piu.ctiee of 
lajMiig on hamls at ordinations. In 1 he .Ipe.sYo/ir 
Constitutions, though it is immlioned in all other 
cases, even, as we have seen, of minor orders, it. is 
not explicitly referred to in the ordination of a 
l)isho{>. In this Avork (viii. 4) one of tlie bishop.s 
says the ordination jirayer over the camlidate for 
the episeopate, tAvo others stand beside him, the 
other bishops and the )»reshyl.ers piny in silence, 
and (he deacHins hold the book of the (Tospeis over 
the t;andi<late’s ln;ml.* 

Considering the unanimity of all tlie parallel 
Church Orders and of Sarapion, and the fact that 
the Ajiosfolic Constituiions tiave this ceremony for 
all other onlinations, piessing it Ax liere the other 
manuals forbid it (for tlie minor okIcm's), it is un¬ 
likely that the writer <d tliis Avoi k meant to exclude 
it at the ordination of a bislioii. It is nmch more 
jirobahle that, he assumed it. The Cottstifnitons 
through Hippolytus use tlie same langua;.;e as Liie 
Ajutsiolic Const ti utions. Laying on ot hands Avas 
ri<it conline<i to the Catholic (yhnrch. In the 
(’leiiienlin<‘ literature I’eler uses it in ordaining 
(dement (Fp. of (Jlc.mcnt, 2, lit) and /ac<di:«‘us 
(Clem. Horn. iii. 72; Clem. Jlecog. iii. I>(5), In the 
last passage it is lecorded tluit h(‘ also ordained 
twelve presbyters and four (huicons. d'liis litera¬ 
ture is iioAV usually ascrihi.'d, iu its jireseiil. form, 
to the 4tli century. 

In tin-ordiiint ion of a bishoj) tliere is a variety 
of usage as to the ]iart. talom by tin' assisting 
hishoiis. Sound lilies one bishop, and soiiietiiues all 
tiie bishops, lay on hands ; sound inu's one says the 
irayer (the usual jiractice), soimdiiiies all do so. 
II the 'j'estameni (f our Lord (i. 21) all t he. hishops, 
having first washed their hands (the pri^shyters 
standing beside them), lay on hands and say a 
ileclaration : ‘ We lay liamis on the servant of (lod 
Avho hath been chosen in t he Spirit, for the true 
and pious disjiosing of the Cliundi,’ etc, ; and then 
one of their numli<^r, at their command, lays hands 
on him and says the prayer of ordination. After 
this the pi'ojde cry tliriue ‘Axioa’ (‘ He isAvorthy’) 
—a great, feature of (Jrcek ordinations in all ages— 
ami give him t.iie kiss of peace. The usage in the 
Apostolic Constitutions has been given above. But 
AA'liat do tlie tAvo selected assistant bishojis in that 
manual do? Nothing is said. They do not hold 
the (iospcls over the candidate’s head. I’robably 
they, with the presiding hishoji, lay on hands, and 
w'e may po.ssibly conclude, in vicAV of the ilireidion 
to tlie ot her bisliops not to pray aloud, that all the 
three joined audibly in the onlination prayer. In 
tbi.s Avork, after the prayer, ‘one of the \jishops’ 
offers ‘ the sacrifice on the hands of him who has 

1 The meaning of this ceremony seems to he that our Lord Is 
acting through Hie ministers. 
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been ordained.’ The raeanin;,' ie not clear; but it 
probably refers to the custom (for wliich see below, 
§3 (c)) of ooricelebration of the Eucharist by all the 
bishops, or all the presbyters, ns the case may be. 
The new bishop is then enthroned by the other 
bishops, and receives the kiss of peace. After the 
lections frcnn the Law and the Prophets and the 
Epistles and Acts and the Gospels, tne new bishop 
Milutes the Churcdj and preaches. The liturgy then 
proceeds. In this work the people before the ordi- 
nati<jn are asked tlirice if the elect is worthy, and 
three times tliey afhnn that he is. In most of the 
early authorities (e.g., Verona Fragments, Can. of 
Uijyp., Egyp. and Elk. Ch. Ord., and a|)paiently 
Apost. Cijost., and probably others) the new bi.shop 
celebrates the Eucharist. 

The ordination prayer in the earliest Church 
Orders, the Canons of Ilippolytus, the Verona 
Fragments, and the Ethiopic Church Order, is 
short and simple, and is in nearly identical words. 
The same may be said of the Constitutions through 
Hippohftus. These parallel forms are clearly all 
d(U'ive<i frcmi a single original, each writer intro¬ 
ducing slight variations. After praying for the 
Spirit to be given to the candidate for the episco- 

S ate, and asking that his life may be exemplary, 
tie presitling bishop in the Canons of Hip poly t us 
comdudes : 

' Um*ivc hlB pmypm and olTorinjf* which he shall offer to thee 
day and nif^hb, and may they be to thee a sweet savour. Give 
also to him, <) Lord, the episcopate and a mild spirit, and power 
to for^five sins; and (five him ability to louse all bonds of 
Iniquity of demons and power to heal all diseases, and bruise 
SaUid under bis feel shortly, throuffh our I..ord Jesus Christ, by 
whom be tflory to Wioc, with him and the Holy Ghost, for ever 
and ever. Amen’ (for the full prayer see Maclean, Ancient 
Church Ordf.m, p. 7B(.). 

This prayer is exf»anded in the Testament of our 
Lord ami in the Apostolic Constitutions. The 
prayer in Sarapinn (§ 14) is even shorter than that 
ven above. This hook is not one of the parallel 
hurch (Inlers, and the firayers are quite inde- 
lendent of those there given, but the ordination 
orms are even simpler. That for a bi.shop asks 
for him the Spirit and that he may be a worthy 
shepherd. 

It has usually been said (by the present writer 
also) that the jtrayer used in ordaining a presbyter 
was the same as that used in ordaining a bishop, 
except that the name of the otlic^e was changed. 
This i.H the statement in the Canons of Hippolyt us 
(iv, ; cd. Achelis, §§ .‘iO-32), which also say that in 
the ease of a jiresbyter enthronization is omitted, 
and in the Egyptian Church Order (Horner, 
Statutes of the Apostles, pp, 24.'5, 307 ; Maclean, 
i). 70). But in the other parallel manuals and in 
Sarapion a separate, though equally simple, form 
is given for presbyters ; ami an apparently contra¬ 
dictory rubric in the Ethiopian Crmndi Order and 
the Verona Fragments has led C. H. Turner 
(JThSt xvi. 542) to the not improbable conclusion 
that all that is meant in the two first-named 
authorities is that the first part of the ordination 
prayer for bishops is identical with that for 
presbyters. In several books the prayer for 
presbyters refers to the elders appointea by Moses 
(e.p., Test, of our Lord, i, 30). In Avost. Const. 
viii. 16, ‘ priestly duties ’ on behalf of the people 
are mentioned ; in Sarapion, § 13, the function of 
reconciliation. Tlie prayer in the last book is 
peculiar in not mentioning the office to which the 
person is ordained. In the ordination of presbyters 
in most of the Church Orders the presbyters join 
with the bishop in laying on hands (see MINISTRY, 
§ 8 ). 

The prayer for deacons in the Church Orders and 
in Sarapion is also very simple ; it usually refers 
to St. Stephen and the Seven. The minor orders 
have still more simple foniis. 

It must be noticed that in the ordination of 


hishofis and presbyters there is no trace of an 
imperative formula like ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,' 
such as we find in the medireval and modem books 
in the West. 

(c) Delivery of symbols of office. —In later times 
this became a re^mlar part of all the ordination 
ceremonies ; but in the early period it is found 
only in connexion with the minor orders, for 
which, as a rule, imposition of hands is not used. 
In the Canons of llippolytus the Gospels are given 
to a reader; in the Testament of our Lord, the 
Ethiopic Church Order, and the Constitutions 
through llippolytus (not in the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions), ‘ a book ’ ; in the Egyptian Church Order the 
‘Apostle,’ i.c. the Pauline Epistles. For this 
feature in the Gallican Statutes see below (e). 

(rf) Ordination in pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
—The author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, who 
wrote c. A.D. 480, perhaps in Edessa, deals in ch. v. 
with ‘ priestly consecration,’ i.e. with the ordina¬ 
tion of ‘hierarchs’ (bishops), priests {lepeh), and 
‘ ministers ’ {XeirovpyoL, deacons). At his ordination 
a deacon kneels on one knee, a presbyter on two— 
a piece of symbolism, borrowed and worked out by 
the E, Syrians and Maronites (see below, § 13 f.). 
All these ordinations consist of laying on of hands 
with pniy«ir and the sign of the cross ; the name of 
the candidate and the office conferred are pro- 
claime<i ; in the consecration of a bishop the 
GoH[)els are held over his head, to show t he fullness 
of his powers. The kiss of peace is mentioned : 
‘all of the clergy (rciv lepaTiKwi' who are 

nresent greet him who is initiated ’ {TereXea-pteov). 
The account in pseudo-Dionysius is very like that 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, but the details are 
more precise. Tlie absence of minor orders in this 
work is probably due to its pseudonymous form ; 
a contemporary of the apostles is supposed to be 
speaking. 

{e) Ordination in the 'Gallican Statutes.' —This 
is the convenient name given by J. Wordsworth 
(Mini.stry of Grace, n. 58) to the collection of 
regulation.^ which used to be known as the canons 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage, but which have 
nothing to do with Africa. Thej’ are also called 
Statuta ErrlesUe Antigua. They appear to come 
from the south of Gaul, and may be dated c. A.D. 
5()(> (for their eoutents see C. J. Hefele, Hist, of the 
Church Cotmrils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 
41011’.)- With reference to our subj(!ct they say 
that a bishop before ordinal ion is to be examined 
as tt> the faith, and whether be does not disapprove 
marriage, or condemn .second marriages or the 
eating of lle.sli ; all the bisIio]>s are to he present, 
and the clergy and laity are to give their consent, 
and especially all is to be done with the authority 
of the metroi)olitan (M). At the ordination two 
bisliops are to hold the Gospels over the elect’s 
heail and neck ; anil, while one pronounces the 
blessing over him {i.e. says the prayer of ordina¬ 
tion), all the other bishops lay their hands on his 
head (§ 2). This seems to be all that is done in 
ordaining a bishop. When a presbyter is ordained, 
the bishop lays his hand on his head, and all 
the presbyters present also lay their hands on 
his bead (§ 3). When a deacon is ordained, 
the bishop who ‘blesses’ him (see above) alone 
lays his band on his head (§ 4). The minor 
orders which are mentioned (§§ 6 - 10 ) are the 
sulnleacon, acolyte, exorcist, reader, doorkeeper, 
and singer. These are not to be ordained 
with imposition of hands— so it is enacted ex¬ 
plicitly with regard to the subdeacon, and the 
same thing would a fortiori hold good of the other 
offices named. The empty paten and chalice, 
water-cruet, plate (?), and napkin are given to a 
sulHieaeon; a candlestick with tapers to an 
acolyte ; a book with exorcisms to an exorcist ; 
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the codex from which he is to read to a reader ; the 
keys of the church to a doorkeeper. These are 
oraained by the bishop. A singer, on the other 
hand, may be admitted by a nresbyter without 
the previous knowledge of the oishop ; the words 
of admission are given, and ore remarkable as 
having remained to the present day : ‘ See that 
what thou singest, thou believe with the heart ; 
and what thou believest with the heart, thou 
prove by thy works.’ Thi.s formula, which is 
found in Magdalen College Pontifivxtl (p. 59; see 
below, § 3) at the ordination of a singer, is still used 
in the Koman pontifical in ordaining a reader, and 
is adapted as the ordinary ‘ vestry prayer ’ in the 
Anglican communion, wiiere there is a surpliced 
choir. 

{J") Early Roman ordinations. —It is one of the 
mtefortunes of the student of Christian origins 
that we know so little of Roman liturgical cu.stoms 
in the early ages. We know next to notliing of 
ordination.s in Rome before the 6th century. Rut, 
if the common original of the parallel Church 
Orders be Roman, as is very probable—it may 
possilily be the work of Hippofytiis—by comparing 
the forms in the earliest of these manuals, for 
which see above (6), and by retaining what is 
common to them all, striking out what is peculiar 
to one of them, we may provisionally arrive at the 
form of ordination (at least that of a bishop) which 
was in use in Rome early in the 3rd century (see 
Maclean, Revert Disvoncries illustrating Early 
Christitni Life and \Vor.diip^, London, 1915, p. 
109 f., for an attempt in this direction). When we 
come to the 6 th cent., the Leonine Sacrament ary 
(c. 550) gives us the customs in Rome before the 
reforms of Gregory the Great, It has ordination 
prayers for bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but 
not for any orders below these. The simplicity 
of the ordinations is their principal character¬ 
istic. 

2 . Intermediate period in the West. - For this 
period our chief authorities are the Roman ()rdine.s^ 
especially the Ordo of St. Amand (§7, giving direc¬ 
tions for the ordination of presbyters and deacons), 
which Duchesne prints {Christian Worship, p. 
476), and the Orao IV. and Ordo VIIl. of J. 
Mabillon {PL Ixxviii.), which give directions for 
the ordination of all orders ; the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (r. 700 [PL Ixxiv., and od. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1894]), which ^ives the Roman rite as 
inodilied by Gallican influence, hut is chiefly 
Roman ; and the Missale Franroruni {PL Ixxii.), 
which is a fragment of about t4ie same date, 
‘generally Koman, but witli some Gallican rubrics’ 
(Wordsworth, Mini.stry of Grace, p. 74) — these 
two contain ordination prayers, etc. ; Isidore, de 
OfficiLs ecclesiasticis, ii., which gives the prayers 
and rubrics of the Gallican rite. 

{a) Ordinations in Rome (Duchesne, p. 362ff.). 
—The ordination of bishops was always on a 
Sunday, liuring mass. After tlie gradual nas been 
Bung, the litany and Kyrie follow ; the pope bids 
prayer and says two prayers, one a ‘ collect ’ con¬ 
cluding the litany, and the other a euclmristic 
prayer of ordination, beginning with the ‘ Sursum 
Corda.’ The pope, bishops, and presbyters give 
the new bishop the kiss of peace and the mass 
proceeds. The lections are Mt 10^ 24", Mk 6®, 
Lk 10^ .In 10’=» 12=“, 1 Ti 3^, Tit F (F. E. Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 
1881, p. 69). In this c«ise the pope officiates alone 
and the other bishops do not take part, this being 
an exception to the general rule that a bishop must 
be ordained by at Iea.st three bishops. Presbyters 
and deacons are ordained on the Ember Saturday, 
having been presented to the people in the churches 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore and the Holy Apostles on 
the preceding Wednesday and Friday, when the 


[>le are called upon to make objections if they 
ave any. The ortlination takes place in the ma.ss 
of the vigil, i.e. in the afternoon or evening. 
The candidates for the diaeonate, vested in dal¬ 
matics, are presented to the jwpe before t)ie 
Gospel by the archdeacon. After the litany the 
pope lays on hands and says two prayers (see 
aliove). The new tleacons receive tlie ki.ss of 
>eace from the pope and clergy. The candidates 
or the preshyterate, vested in chasubles, are then 
presented to the pope, ami he says two prayers 
over them and gives them the kiss of peace. The 
lections for a deacon are 1 Ti 3'‘, Jn PJ*"*, and for 
a presbyter Ezk 35^ Mt 24" (Warren, p. 69). Tlie 
older Roman hooks give no ceremony for the 
ordination of exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. 
The acolyte (holding a linen hag) and the sub¬ 
deacon (hohiing an empty chalice) only received 
a blessing from the bishop at an ordinary mass; 
and even this was not before tlie 7th century. 

{b) Gallican ordinations (Duchesne, p. '363).— 
A bishop is usually ordained in the catli'.dral of 
his see. Ho is presented on the day of the ordina¬ 
tion to the people, who cry ‘Digniis’ (‘He is 
worthy’). After a bidding there follows the 
consecration prayer (diflerent from and longer 
than the Roman one), when two bishops hold the 
Gospels over the elect’s head, and each bishop lays 
on hands. His hands are anointed, and aj)rayer 
is said. The lections are Mai 1 Co 9^'**, Lk 

2()"-‘2D (Warren, p. 69). Tlie candidate for the 
presbyterate is presented to the jieojjle, who cry 
‘ Dignus,’ and tlie bishop lays on hands and says 
the prayer ; the other presbyters also lay on hands. 
The bishop anoints the new iireshyter’s hands. 
The lections are Tit Lk 12"'". The procedure 
in the case of the diaeonate is the same exce^it 
that the anointing is omitted. The lections ore 
Ezk 44'®‘', 1 Ti 3****®, Lk J)"'*'*. The minor orders 
receive their badges of ofiice, for w hich see above 
§ I («), and a ble.ssiiig and prayer are said. An 
address is made to subdcacons. 

(c) Fu-sion of the tuH> rites and developments .— 
From the 7th to the 9th cent, a process of fusion 
of the Roman and Gallican rites was going on. 
The consecration or ‘ cucharistic. ’ prayers were 
joined, an<l the directions of the Gallican Statutes 
(above, § I), which tlie later Gallican books repro¬ 
duced, were prefixed as rubrics. The result of this 
arrangement of rubrics was that at a later date 
the laying on of hands w as transferred to the first 
part of the service and took place in silence, in¬ 
stead of after or with the ordination prayer. A 
later feature was the introduction of the porrectio 
imstrumentorum, or delivery of badges of office, to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as well os to the 
minor orders. To the bishop a ring and st^tt'were 
given, to the presbyter a cnalice and paten with 
the elements prepared for the mass, to the deacon 
the Gospel-book, with the charge to read the 
liturgical Gospel (the last was not before A.D. 1000 
in the Koman rite). Unction of the liead was also 
oiided, but afterwards dropped except in the case 
of a bishop (Frere, Hist, of the Bo<^ of Common 
Prayer, p. 354 f.). 

{a) The Celtic rite. —There were some differences 
in the ordinations of the Celtic Church from those 
described above (see Warren, p. 68 ff.). A bishop 
was commonly consecrated by a single bishop. 
The lections w’ere 1 P ]». i«. aa 2 Ti 

3 ^*^', Mt 16 >®'^". Both presbyters and deacons were 
anointed on the handis, and this is found in the 
Epistle of Gildas (c. 5 . 50 ), in I^ghert’s pontifical 
(early 8th cent.), and elsewhere ; the anointing of 
deacons was peculiar to the (Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon Churches, the latter probably borrowing it 
from the former. The book of the Gospels was 
given to a deacon, and a stole to the 2>r6sbyter. 
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These featares are not found in the earlier Roman 
and (ialliean rites, 

3 . Later Western pontificals.—We can now 
conHider the results of tlie fusion of the itoman 
and (jallican rites as seen in the later pontificala. 
The iioitian punfili<vtl is still in use in the Roman 
communion. Tlie jue-Reformation Anglican pon- 
tificaJs are as a rule diilicult t<i ol)tain, hut the 
Henry IJnulshavv Socuety has puhlished that of 
‘ Maj'dalen ( ’ollej^e,’ edited by H. A. Wilson, 
which f^ives tlie consecration of hisho|»H and 
ordination of the <»ther orders—for hy this time 
the difl'erence of nomenclature is well establislie*! 
in the West. This pontifical is perhaps from 
Hereford, or from (Vinterhury, and seems to he of 
the 12th century. Maskell has also published in 
h\n Moninnp/nta t lie Lincoln (?) rite for consecrating 
or enthroning a hisliop and unlaining clergy, with 
notes giving tlie <‘hief dillerences of the I’^xeter 
rite, 'i'he pontificals vary a good deal in detail, 
and the following ilescriptioii is taken from the 
fullest of them. 

{n) dmi^'ccrdtlon of a bishop .—The elect is 
presented to the archbishop hy two bishops, is 
iiiterifigated at lengtli, ami makes the oath of 
canonical obedience. The mass begins. After 
the collect there is an exhortation, bidding to 
prayer, and litany with special snflrugc. j'wo 
Inshops liold tlie (iosfiels over the elect and the 
other bishops lay on hands in silence; in some 
forms t he arelihislio|i says ‘ Receive the Holy 
(Jliost.’ '['he ‘ Veni (heator’(in .some forms) and 
ccdlecf foil(»w, and the first eonseeratory prayer 
(with ‘ Sursum (hirda’) is said. The elect is 
anointed on th(‘ hend, and two eonseeratory 
prayers follow, the arelihislioji extending his right 
liand at the second (in soims forms). He givi^s 
a sevenfidd hle-ssing, and anoints the new hislio])’s 
head and liands. 'I’he latter puts on gloves (so 
some forms) and is given the stall', ring, and mitre, 
with a lilessiiig, 'I’lu* (iospel-hook is (in soiim 
forms) given ; and tin* mass continues, .sai«l hy the 
archhishoji. 'I’lie formula ‘ Retieive the Holy 
Uhost’ is not univer.sal, and does not occur in 
most English itontilieals, 'I'hat given hy Maskell 
directs two bishops to hold the (losjads and the 
rest of them t,o Loueh the head with tlieir hands, 
and the ordaim^r to say the ‘ Veni Creator’; hut 
the hirmula is absent. 'I'lu! Kxeter hook alom* 
among the English pontiticals has it ; it directs 
the eonseerator and the assistant hisliops to touch 
the (dect’s head with bot h their hands, and all to 
say ‘ Receive the Holy (JhosL’ The Roman ponti¬ 
fical agrees with tliis. The enthronizatitui is a 
separate ceremony, as tlie consecration did not 
usually take, place in the new bishop’s cathedral 
chundi (for this service see Maskell, iii. 281 ; 
Wilson, ]). 77). 

(/y) OrdiiKitiinis to otfwr orders .^—Before the 
Epistle the minor orders and suhdeacona are 
admitted with the giving of the badge of oflice 
and jirayer, hut without laying on of hands (so 
exjires.sly, even in Mie case of subdeacons, the 
Mngdolvn ('allege Pontijical [Wilson, p. 03]). 
After the Epistle ami Traet the camiidat«s for the 
diae.onate and lueshyterate are presented (in some 
forms all the candidates are jiresented at the 
beginning tif tlu> service). The deacons are then 
(in some forms) instructed, the bi.sho]» la^^s a hand 
on them in silence (nt a later period he here says 
silently ‘ Receive tlic Holy (Jhost’), bids prayers, 
says a collect, and then the t'onsecratory prayer, 
vests theordinands with a stole (on one slioulder), 
gives them the Gospels (in some form.s), says a 
second bidding (not ISarum) and a second con- 

1 In tht‘ Middlp Apea t.hc minor ordera In tli« Weat were 
doorkeciwra, renders, exurcmte, aoolytea. Bubdeacone were 
reckoned with the hi^jhcr ordtTB. 


secratory prayer (some forms) or else a blessing, 
and (in some forms) vests the new deacon in a 
dalmatic. The Gospel is then read tiy one of the 
newly-ordained deacons, and the presbyters are 
ordained (in some forms they are pre.sented here). 
They are instructed (so some form.s) and the hishoj) 
ami presbyters lay on hands in silence ; the hisliop 
liids jirayer and says a collect and the first eon- 
sccratory prayer ; he vests the ordiiiand in stole 
(over both shoulders) and chasuble, says a second 
bidding (not Sarum) and (in some forms) a second 
eonseeratory jirayer ; in some forms ‘ Veni Creator’ 
is said; and the new presbyter is blessed and 
anointed on the hands. The bishop gives him the 
paten and chalice prepared for the Eucharist, 
saying, ‘Receive power to ofl'er the sacrilice to 
(iod, and to celebrate mass for the quick and 
dead, in the name of the Lord.’ 'I’he mass pro- 
cetida, ami (in some forms) there is another im¬ 
position of hands with ‘Receive the Holy Ghost’ 
after communion. 'I’lie kiss of peace, blessing, 
exiiortation (so some forms), and post-communion 
complele the servii^e. 

(r.) (UmreUbration. — In the pre.sent Roman ritual 
the practice is lueserved, at the ordination of 
ueshyters, of the new ])reshyters celebrating the 
‘hutharist with the hisliop ; and this may he a con¬ 
venient place for referring to the custom. 'J’liis 
was an ancient custom at every Eucharist, whii h 
has survived only at ordinatnui. In the Ord.o 
JConuinus Primus (ed. PL (L (’. E. Atchley, 
London, 1905, p. 148 f.), on fe.stivats, the cardinal 
fireshytciM each hold in their hands a corpoial and 
three loaves, and, standing round the altar with 
the pope, say the canon, ami ‘ simuitaneuu.sl y 
consecrate the body and blood of the Lord.’ A 
similar rule is found in the Ordo of St. Amond 
(Atchley, p. ITiH), where the bishops and presliytors 
hold two loaves in their hands and coMsci-nito 
them when tlie (lope is consecrating at the altar. 
'I’his custom is also found in some of the (diurcli 
Orilers, where the jiresbytei-s lay hands on the 
encharistic loaves at the. otl'ertory [Test, of our 
Jjord, i. ‘23; Cnn, of Jhpp. iii, [eil. Achelis, 2 (»]; 
Pgyj). Ch. Ord. 31 ; Kth. Ch. Ord. 21, etc..). 
'I'iie last, manual, in . 1 . luidolf’s version (Atl suum 
historiam Adhiopicam comvientnrius, Frankfort- 
Oil-Main, 1691), directs the presb^'ters to say t.lie 
eueharistic prayer with the bishop. 'Y\\q Magdnlen 
College Pontijinil (Wilson, p. 6 b) says: ‘Let all 
who have been oidained [pre.sh 3 'ter.s] bring the 
oblations to the hands of the bishop.’ If (lie 
customs at Bourges, Avliere the present writer 
lately witne.ssed an ordination, are general in the 
Roman communion, the new priests kneel behind 
tlie bishop, at some distance from the altar, and, 
taught by the ceremoniarius, say the canon of the 
mass with him, but ilo not hold a host in their 
hands. 

(r/) 'Matter' and 'form..' —It may be noticed 
from the descriptions wliich have been given that 
the ‘ matter ’ (imposition of hands) and ‘ form ’ (the 
eonseeratory tirayer) are not necessarily synchron¬ 
ous. So in ke. 6 ” S'"- the prayer, at ordination 
and corilirmation, precedes the laying on of 
hands. 

{e) The word 'ordinal.' —This is now commonly 
u.sed to denote the hook of ordination services. 
But there was no medijcval word to represent this. 

‘ Bontilical ’ has a wider sense, being a collection of 
offices used by a bishop. In the Middle Ages an 
‘ ordinal ’ meant a bo()k of directions or of cere- 
monie.s. 

4 . Ang-lican post-Reformation ordinations.— 
The following is a description of the forms now in 
use, dating from 1662, and the chief changes made 
betAveen tlie Reformation and that date will be 
noted in passing. There are now no minor orders 
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recofrnized in the fornuilaries of the Anglican com¬ 
munion, 

(a) Jiishop. —The consecration must take place 
on a Sunday or ht»ly day after mattins (so 1002 ), 
during the Eucharist, wliich from 1002 has had a 
proper collect—before that the collect of tlie day 
«vaH used—and a ]>roj)er Ei*istle and (iospel. After 
the Nicene Creed tlu?re is a sermon (1002 only), and 
the elect, vested in his rochet (so 1002 , while in 
1549 [1550] he was vested in surplice and cej)e, and 
in 1552 no vestment was named), is presented to the 
archbishop by two bishops. IJi) to 1865 the oath 
of the king’s supremacy was then taken, but now' 
this and all .sub.scriptions at ordinations are taken 
beforehand, exc<‘pt that the oath of canonical 
obedi(Uice to the archbishop is st ill taken by bishops 
at this point in tlie service. The arclibishop bids 
prayers, and the litany with special aullVage is 
said, ended by a sja'cial collect, and followed by 
interrogations, exlu)rtations, and blessing. The 
elect puts on the rest of his episcopal habit. (1652), 
and the arclibishop end bishops sing or say over 
him, liy verses (so 1662), the ‘ Veni Creator. The 
consecration prayer is said hy the archbishop (hut 
witliout. ‘ Sursum (kmla’ as in the jiontilicals), 
and then he and all tlie hisliopa lay on hands, and 
the archbislio]* says, ‘Receive the Holy Chost f(»r 
the otlici' and work of a bi.shop in the Cliurcb of 
God now' eominitted unto thee by the imiiosition of 
our bands,’ and ipiotes 2 Ti 1“'- (u(laj>ted). (The 
words ‘ for the oflice . . . liand.s ’ w'ere in.serted in 
1662.) He gives him the Hi hie with an exhorta¬ 
tion, and the Eucharist proceeds. In 1549 (not 
1552) the Rihle was put on the new bishop’s neck, 
and at the wonls ‘ lie to the Hock of Christ a shep¬ 
herd’tlie archbisliop gave him the jiastoral stall’. 
At all eon.seiirations and ordinations the newly- 
ordained must, communicate, and two special col- 
lect.s or posi-(iomuiunions precede the final ble.ssing. 

(/y) Pnwhiff.cr .—After mattins (1662) there is a 
sermon, and the archdeacon presents the candi¬ 
dates (‘decently habited,’ 1662). Objections are 
asked Rir, the bishop hid.s prayers, and the litany 
w'ith special suHrage is said ; ami the Eucharist 
has a special collect (1662), which is one of the 
ordination prayers, and a s]>ecial Epistle and 
Gospel. (Up to 1662 the ‘ Veni Creator’ was said 
after the Gospel, and the candidate.s [in 1549, not 
1552, vested in plain alhsj were th<>ri presented, 
objections asked, and the s[)ecial collect said ; tbe 
collect of tbe tlay was used before the Episth;.) 
Then follow' an exhortation and interrogations, 
bidding and silent prayer, ‘ Veni Creator,’ ami the 
second ordination jirayer. The bisboj> and pres¬ 
byters lay on hands and the bislioj) says ‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Cjiurch of God now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our bands,’ ami adds .In 
and a single sentence of exhortation. ('Flie wonls 
‘fortbeoHice . . . hands ’ were inserted in 16(5*2.) 
The bishop gives tlie Rible (also, in 1549 but 
not in 1552, ‘ tbe chalice or cup with the bread ’) 
with a short formula, and the Eucharist pro¬ 
ceeds. There is a curious rubric that ‘ all they 
that receive orders shall take [tlie Communion] 
together and remain in tlie same pla(!e wliere hands 
were laid upon them until such time as they have 
received the Communion.’ This seems to be a relic 
of the custom of concelebration ; see above, § 3 (c). 
It occurs only at the ordination of presbyters. 

(c) Heaton.—After mattins (1662) and sermon, 
the archdeacon presents the candidates (‘ decently 
habited,’ 1662 ; in 1549, not 1552, in plain albs) 
to the bishop, who asks for objections and bids 
prayers. The litany is said with a special sullrage. 
The Eucharist has a proper collect, which is the 
real ordination prayer (up to 1662 this was h^st 
said and then the Eucharist began and the collect 
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of the da 3 ' was used), and a proper Epistle. I'iien 
follow interrogations and exhortation, and the 
bisliop l.'ij's on liand.s and sa^'s, ‘ Take thou 
auHiority to execute the oflice of a deacon in 
the Church of God commit(e<l unto thee: In the 
name,’ etc. The New TesLainent is given and (he 
new tleaeon reads the prtFjier (iospel (in k>49 he 
puts mi a tunicle, and both in 1549 ami in^ 1552 he 
reads the Gospel of the daj'), ami the Eucharist 
procewls. 

Ti.e.se forms are ba.Hed 011 the pre Reformation 
[>ontili<*alH, with considerable simjdilicat ions ; but, 
especially in tbe ea.se of deacons, tbe ordination 
prayers have beeoiue .snmcwliat disjilaced, and the 
comparativelj' modiun imperative formula* have 
been unduly magnified at the expense of tbe 
prayers. Tlie interrogations and exhortation to 
priesta are largely derived from lim'iu- (see Itelow’, 

S8)- 

5 . Presbyterian ordinations. -DiviH tion.s as tn 
ordination are given in T/if Form oj J’rt.\'ht;>rriitl 
('hurch iUirrrnuicnt and of Ordination of Monsters 
(see umler Eiterature bedow), wbic.b w'as ngrt*ed 
upon by the A.ssembly of Uiviiuis at Xyestmin.ster 
ami apju'oved by tbe Presbyterian General .As¬ 
sembly in Edinliurgb, 1645. hi this work ordina¬ 
tion is directeil to lie always continued, ami is 
stated to be ‘the act of a" jiK'sliytery ’ ; ‘ every 
minister of the wind is to be ordaitual by im)»osi- 
tion of bamis ami prayer with fasting, by tlio.se 
pretiidiing presbyters to wlioni it doth belong,’ 
ami ‘the power of ordering tlie whole work of 
ordination is in the whole jireslytery.’ nireetions 
are given for tbe eamliilale's examination by tbe 
]>resbytery, ami for liis ]ireaeliing before tlie people 
and Viefore the jiresliytery or ministers of tbe word 
aeting as their dcpulie.s. Tbe ordination is to be 
pm formeil in the c.bureb which be is to serve, and 
on t he ilay appointed for it a ‘ .solemn fast shall be 
k(*pt by tlie congregation.’ At least three or four 
iiiiiiistcrs of the preslyytery are to at tend. One of 
(lii'se is appointed to preach about the miiiistyrial 
t)(iice ami duly, ami tli<? preaeber is to iuteirogate 
the candidate. I’lie miiii.steis then by on hands 
ami say a short prayer or blessing to this elleet, 
tliougli' no exact lonii of wairds is given : 

‘Thunkfullv ackiiowleiljfing Uii; yreiit merry of (iod hi send¬ 
ing .Iomuh Clii ini for the redemption of liin peojile ; and for his 
aHi-ension to the ri^lit luind of (Jod ttie Fatiier, and tlienre 
pouring out his Spirit, and giving gifts to men, apostles, 
evangelists, prophets, pastors, and tear tiers ; for tlie gathering 
and huilding uj> of his church ; and (or lilting and inclining 
this limn to tliis great work \hpre. let. them iini»>ee hande on hm 
head] ; to entreat him to lit liim witli lii.s Holy Sjiirit, to give 
liiin (whom in his name we thus set ii]>art to this lioly service) 
to fulfil the work of Ids ministrv in all tlimgs, tliat he may both 
save himself, and hisiii ople rommitted to liis cliarge.' 

After tbe iirayer the preaeber exhorts the new 
minister and the peojih*, and by* auotlier pray'er 
commends him ami liis Hock to tlie grace 01 (»od. 
A psalm is sung and the congregation is dismissed 
w'itb a blessing. 

'I’he Church Service Society, founded in Scotland 
in 1865, has published, afterseveral revisioiiH, abook 
called Eurholugion, a Book of Common Order (see 
under Literature below) in which forms of prayer, 
iiiLcrrogations, and exhortatioiiB are given, the 
aliove outline being follow’ed. In the ordination 
prayer the presiding jiresliyter lays both hands on 
the candidate’s head, and each of the other [>res- 
byters lay.s on his right hand (p. 383). After the 
prayer the ‘ (Roria Patri ’ or other doxology is said, 
and the presbyters in turn give the new minister 
the right hand of fellowship (p. 384). The ordina¬ 
tion prayer and the addresses in this Yiook are 
taken in the main (see pp. 419, 431) from the Pro¬ 
visional Litnrgy of tlie American German Re¬ 
formed Church, 1859, and the interrogations from 
Knox's Liturgy and Church of Scotland Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship (1st ed.). 
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6. The Scandinavian rite. — i. Swedpin. — 
The SwediHli post Kf'for jnation (irdinution .services 
deserve special coiisidtiiation, as the^ iiave some 
very jieculiar features. J'liey are tiescnhed hy G. M. 
WiTliartis {Thr. i'h.urrk of Sauuien, |>p. 9~4H), who 
l^fivoM in(»st tlie i)rayerH in full. The ordinations 
are to the (;)»is( (tpat e and the preshytenite ; there 
are now rt<j de/icons in Sweden. 

{a) liishoj ).—Acconlino to the present rite (1S81), 
the coti-etnation nnist take place on a Sunday or 
holy day, in the cathedral church. The a.ssi.stant.s, 
if hishopH, stand inside, hut, if priests, stand out¬ 
side, lh(! altar rail, all hcin}^ vested in cluisuhles. 
'J'hcy hrin;^' in the <!ope ;ind other epi.scopal in.si^nia. 
After an addres.s there is a prayer (this is really 
the ordination ])rayer), and the notary reads the 
kiiif^’.s cornniissi^jn. Several lection.s, with an ex- 
hortnlion, are read. 'I’lie elect says the Apostles’ 
Cr<M‘d and is inierroji;ated. The archbishop says a 
formula, (loitunitliri^' to him tlie bishop’s oIJice, arul 
jfivin;^ him the kinp;’s commission, also the pectoral 
cross and paHtor;i.l stall'; meanwhile the choir sinj; 
an anthem consisting' of a j>rayer to the Holy Ghost, 
'riie elect is vested in the cone, the assistants lay 
their hands on his head, uTid the archbishop .says 
tho Lord’s Prayer. I’he mitre is put on, and a 
prayer and hlessin;.,' conclude the seivice. (’onsti- 
cralbuiH do not now take [dace, as in 1571, durin<^ 
tlje ]‘'uchariHt. 'I’he chief pttcuJiarities of this rite 
arc the layin|' on of hands (tftcr the delivery of 
ofHce, the displacement, of the, ordination prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer sai<l at the laying' on of haml.s, 
and (he prominence ^iven to the modern f<;ature 
«»f (bdiverinf; theollic.e to the ordinand as compared 
with the ordination prayer. 'riiere have been 
several revi.sions sime 1571 ; in that yiuir an 
ordination ])rayer was said at the, htyinp; on of 
hands, 

(/>) Pre.shift.er.— '{'\\v nrt‘sc*nt form (1894), (he last, 
of sevm al nwisions, fofk)Ws the lines oi a bishop’s 
consecration, and many of the prayers and interro- 
|.;ations are the same, only the nanu? of tin; oirnte 
beino alte.red. Most of t in; lections are dilferent. 
Instead of the kino’s commission, the bishop gives 
the ordinand his prcuibrcf let t ers of orders to the 
priesthood ’), hefon’, the laying on of hainls, and 
the ordinaTul is then vested in a chasuble. If more 

i au'sons than one are ordained at one time, the 
jord’s Prayer is said over etudi scparattdy. ’I’hc 
word prp.steinbct (‘priesthood’) is now us«*d, as in 
1871, while in some of the juevious revisions jtre- 
dicAo’.mbct (‘preacher’s office’) replaced it (see 
J. VVor<l.sworth, National Church of Swcdcri, pp. 
:i5r)-:i57). 

ii. Norway.—G f Norwegian <’onsecrations of 
bisho{)s before the Keformation we have the follow¬ 
ing interesting account, given by Dr. Bang, the 
present bishop of Christiania : 

‘ Ttie archt)istuip canu' before tlie altar accompanied by his 
aHHisUiiila. Tlu‘ ordinaiul proHciited hiniHcIf l)cfore him with u 
bishop on cacti side. The introit and verBc wercHunp ; then, in¬ 
stead of Kvric clcison, the ttrclibisl\oj> bepin the (treat Olorio 
P (lloriu in e.xcel.sis' fj, whereupon the ina.ss wa.s interrupted 
and tlie ordination act l)e^iin. The ordainer took the (ioHpel-book 
and laid it llrst open, then closed, on the head of the ordinand, in 
which pomitioii it wivs hehi hy the two assistant bishopa. The 
archhi.Hhop then Hj>rinkled the ordinand with holy water, laid 
hl« hand on liin head, and repeated a long ordination prayer. 

. . . Thereafter he anointed hi« bands and head with siiitahle 
prayers and delivered him the iiastoral staff, and put the 
episcopal riiijj on the fourth firi^for of his right hand. Vested 
with the epuseopal iiiHignia, he was now placed upon the 
epLsoopal throne during a long pra 3 er, whereupon the conse¬ 
cration ended with a blensiiig upon the oruained bisiiop' 
(Williams, p. .'«>). 

It would appear that the Scandinavian pontilical, 
like so many English ones, lacked the * Accipe 
Spiritum sanctum.’ 

7 . Moravian ordinations. —We are not here con¬ 
cerned with the disputetl question of the ministerial 
succession in the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 


bodj, but only with the rite used by them in 
ordination. 

Their first recorded ordination, in 1464, was 
noticeable because of their use of the lot, after the 
example of the appointment of the apostle Matthia.s 
(tie Schweinitz, Morat'ian KpifU'opnie^ p. 19 ). But 
this was followed by an ordination ; according to 
de JSchweinitz, hy an ordination (with prayer and 
imposition of haiuLs) to the jiriesthood hy the 
priests pre.sent in the synod then held, ami after¬ 
wards by an ordination to tin; episcopate by two 
Waldensian bishops.^ The use of the lot aj)pear8 
to have continued in the Moravian body, a.s it is 
rmuitioncd a.H existing in A. (L Spangcnliorg’s 
Kxpusdion of Christian Doctrine as ta/ucjht in the 
. . . Unitas Fratrund (Eng. tr., Bath, 1796, § 257, 
[>p. 450, 4.53). 

In 1478 the Brethren statetl to the Masters of 
Prague ; 

‘In eoiiHcerating to the priesthood, we have no set form of 
wfirds, but the elee.tion is according to prayiir anti the de.sire of 
the riongregation, and then the ordination through laying on 
of hands’ (J. Truhlar, ManuainLk \'acnlai>a Korandy, Prague, 
1.S88, i>. aSf.). 

Tlie Brethren had the following otlices : hi.shops, 
preshyteiM or seniors, ministcus (deacons), acolytes; 
and to tlie.se olfices tliey ordaimal .succe.s.sively ; 
while in Wahlensian oidin.'itions priesthood and 
episcopate were conferred together, by a single 
act. In 1504 the}' told the Masters of Br/ignc : 

‘We have priests who are properly orduiiied, a.s well in ac¬ 
cordance with the divine institution (preshyteniil ordination), 
as ill accordance with that order which comes from men 
(episcopal ordination).' Seede SchweiniU, p. 13 ; also p. 12 (2). 

.John Lasittky (Lasitiu.s), in hi.s de Ecclesiastic a. 
Disciplina (Amsterdam, 1660, hut Nvritten c. A.D. 
L570), dcscrihcH the ordination of juesbyters thus 
(ch. xv.); 

There is an exainination and presentation followed by silent 
prat er. The luslidp with two or Llirei^ presbyters lays on liatnls, 
the coiig-regation meant line singing ‘ Verii Orcator.'" Tlie bishop 
blesses anil exhorts the new presht'tcr, and the people act'Iaim 
' Amen ’ (this is cipiivalerit to the ‘ Axins '). 

I’he onliiiation of hishop.s is siniihir. After tlie 
ordination follow t he liturgy and a solemn giving 
of hands, and all the ministers pari tike of a rejia.st 
together. 

In the prc.sent lAf vnjp and ID/onis for the Use 
of the . , . Uvifas Frafrunt (London, 1906) the 
following is given under the head of ‘ Ordinations’ ; 

‘The service being opened hy the singing of the hymn “(Jomo 
Holy Uhost, come Lord our tJod," etc., or some other suitable 
verses, the bishop addresses the congregation . . . and candi¬ 
date . . . after which he offers up a pra,\cr, imploring the 
blessing of (Jod ujion the solemn transaction, and commending 
the e^nididate to his grace, that he ina.v he endowed with power 
and unction of the Holy (Jhost for preaching the word of God, 
administering the holy sacirainents, and for the exercise of his 
office to the edillcatiori of the Church. The bishop then pro¬ 
ceeds to ordain the candidate with imposition of hands, 
pronouncing tlie following or similar words ; “ I ordain (con- 
sei-rate) thee NN. to he a deacon (presbyter, bishop) of the 
Church of the Unity of the Brethren, in tiie name," etc.’ (lie 
ailds a blessing ; silent prayer, a doxology, ‘ Amen,' ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
a hi'nin, and * the New Tostaiuent blessing ’ conclude the service. 
A note is added that at the consecraLion of bishops two or 
three bishops generally assist.) 

8. German Reformed ordinations.—These do 
not call for jiarticular remark. LuLiieran forms 
may be seen in II. A. Daniel’s Codex Liturgieua 
(4 vols., Leijizig, 1847-53, ii. 617 H.). Tbe present 
German ‘ Evangelical (’hurch’ consists of a fusion 
of the Lutheran and Calvinist communitie.s. The 
Calvinists were, both in theory and in practice, 
strictly presbyterian in polity, while the Lutherans 
in theory were not so (as we see in the Swedish 
Church, which has more than one order) ; and 
for our purpose the draft ‘ Ordinal ’ of Bucer (a 
Lutheran) is of groat interest. It was arranged so 
that it might be used either for those communities 
which hod oTie order or for those which had more. 
The essential portions of it, with parallels from 

1 It ia diapnted, however, whether the former of these two 
ordinations actually took place. 
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the Anglican ‘Ordinal’ of 1649 (1550), may be setin 
in CQR xliv, [1897] 13211'. The chief interest lies 
in the fact that Hucer’s draft furnished the nohle 
address in the English Prayer Book to the candi¬ 
dates for tlie preshyterate, and the basis of the 
interrogations, though most of his suggestions for 
otlier parts of the service were rejected by tlie 
Anglican Reformers. 

9. The Graeco-Russian rite.—The forms of 
ordination of the three higher orders in the Ortho¬ 
dox Eastern Church in the present day are given 
in Greek with an English translation in idttlcdale's 
OJfires of the. Holy Eastern Church. These onlina- 
tions take place in the course of the eucharistic 
liturgy ; hut it is noteworthy that the ]>oint at 
which they occur is not the same as in the West. 
In the Graeco-Russian rite the hishoj> is ordained 
early in the service, the presbyter later on, and the 
deacon nearly at the end. 

{a) Bishop. —The form given in Littlcdale (pp. 
40, ir) 8 ) is the oldest and shortest of the three 
forms found in the Kuchologion. It is that here 
described. After the Trisagion, or hymn ' H 0 I 3 ' 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have merc^'^ 
m)on us,’ sung at the bemuning of the Missa 
Catechumen ortim (F. E. Bright man, Lituryies 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 189(), ]>. 369), tlie 
candidate is presented by three bishops, and a 
declaration of election made, and the nresiding 
bishop bids the jirayers of the jieojde. 'I'lie Kyric 
(‘Lord have mercy’) is said thrii^e. ’I’lie open 
Gospels are laid on the candidate’s head and neck 
by the presiiiing bishop, and the other bishops lay 
on hands with him {<Tvvf<paTrToy.ivo}v). The president 
says a short prayer secretly {i.e. in a low voice), 
naming the oflita! of bishop, and jiraying for the 
strength of the Holy Spirit for the elect. The 
deacon’s ectene (‘litfiny’) follows, with a special 
suffrage, and the president says secretly a short 
prayer, naming the function of offering sacrifice 
and oblations for all the jumple, and that of being a 
shephertl and teaidier. The book of the Gospels is 
taken from the new bishop’s neck and placed on 
the holy table. The president vests the new 
bishop with the pallium (^omophorion) ami says 
‘Axios,’ and the clergy say the same. The kiss 
of peacio is given by all the bishops, the newly- 
ordained takes his seat in the apse, and the liturgy 
procecths. He offers the prayer for peace at the 
‘lection of the Apostle’ (the liturgical Epistle; 
Brightman, p. 371). At the eommunion he first 
communicates himself and then communicates the 
jiresident and the rest. I'liis is a relic of t he older 
custom in which the newly-ordained himself cele¬ 
brates theliturgy after hisordination (above, § i 
In another form an elaborate profession of faith 
by the candidate is made, and tne pastoral staff is 
given. 

(b) Preshyter (Littledale, pp. 34, 353).—After 
the ‘ (dieruhic. Hymn,’ i.e. after the (freat Entrance 
(Brightman, jip. 377-379), the candidate is led nji 
to the holy doors by two deacons. Then t\vo 
priests lead him round the holy table (which 
stands out from the east wall of the church), sing¬ 
ing the hymn ‘ Holy Martyrs, who valiantly con¬ 
tended and are crowned, intercede with the Lord 
that he may have mercy on our souls,’ while tlie 
bishop 8 it.s on a throne before tlie holy table. The 
bishop rises and signs the candidate tlirice on the 
head and bids the prayers of the people. The 
Kyrie is said thrice, and the candidate is again 
signed thrice with the sign of the cross. The 
bishop lays his hand on his head and says a 
prayer, naming the office. The principal priest 
says the deacon’s ectene with special suffrage ; and 
the bishop, holding his hand still on the candidate’s 
head, says a prayer, naming the function of oITer- 
ing ‘ giRs and spiritual sacrifices ’ and that of 


renewing the people ‘ through the laver of re¬ 
generation.’ He tlien raises the new presbyter 
and brings the back part of his stole to the front 
of the right side, saying ‘Axios.’‘ The bishop 
vests him in the clia.suhle and again says ‘Axios,’ 
ami the clergy and singers chant the same. The 
newly-ordained kisse.s the bishop and the prejs- 
hyters, and stands Avith them and reads the 
eontakion (short hymn). The liturgy proceeds, 
and at the ei>i« h‘sis the new pre.shyter rei^eives the 
holy bread (apiiaieut iy a small part ude of it) from 
the liishop, ami holds it, in his hamls, afterwards 
returning it ki (he hisho]).-^ At the communion 
the new priest is first communicated Iia' tiie bishop, 
ami he says the prajun- behind the amho (jmljiit). 

(r) Denroyi (Littleilalo, pj>. 28, 14H). — .After 

‘ And the mercies’ (Mic ble.ssing whicli folUiws the 
Commemoration of the ti)uick ami the Deiul and 
precedes the Lord’s ITayev ; Ihiglitman, jt. .390) 
two deacons lend the candidate to the beiua 
(sanctuary) and conduct him tbrei* times round the 
iioly talile, singing ‘Holy Mavtvis' (sec above). 
The bisliop signs liim t briei* on the luaul, and the 
maniple and girdle are taken from him. The 
bishop bills praters, the Kyrie is said thrice, and 
the i^findidate is signed thrice. The bislioji lays 
bis right hand on bis head and )»rays, naming tlie 
office, and referring to St. Stephen and the ‘ good 
degree’ of 1 Ti 3*“ (but not in the sense of jiromo- 
tion). The anduleaiam says the ecdetie ivith a 
s)>ecial suffrage, and the bishop says another 
irayor, hoKling his hand on the candiilate’s head, 
le juits the stole on his left shoulder and says 
‘Axiom,’ wliiidi i.s taken up by the clergy and 
singers. The hislioj) gives him the fan and says 
‘Axios,’ ami the deacons give him the kiss of 
jicace ; the new deacon, standing at the corner of 
the holy table, waxes the fan abox i^ the holy gifts. 
The newly-ordained receives Holy (.'ommnnion 
h<‘fore the other deacons, and lie says the reriiaining 
diaeonal portion of the liturgy. (Deacains are more 
numerous in the East than in the West, and every 
church has at least one.) 

(d) Minor orders. —'I'he office for ordaining a 
deaconess (Littledale, p. 15‘2) resembles that for a 
deacon ; she receives the laying on of hands, and 
is vested with the diaeonal stole. At the (;oin 
iiinnion she jiartakes of the two sjiecies separately 
(unlike the ordinary lay peojile, who are communi¬ 
cated by intinction), and handles tlie chalice, and 
herself places it on the holy table. This office has 
been unuseil since the 12t.li cent, except for ah- 
hesses. The Eucholoyion gives oilier offices for 
minor orders: singers, readiirs, suhdciacoiis — very 
simple and informal. I'o a singer a psalter is 
given, to a reader the hook of t he ‘ Apostle ’ (the 
liturgical Epistles). See JJttledale, p. 266 f., fora 
des<;ri^ioTi. 

10. The Armenian rite.—The minor Eastern 
Churches have more elaborate ordination offices 
than the Grmco-Ru.ssians. For a Latin translation 
of these offices see Denzinger, Kit us Orientalium, 
vol, ii. 

{a.) Bishop (Denzinger, ii. 356).—The ordination 
takes pla<;e on a Sunday, and occurs in the liturgy 
after the ’J'risagion (‘Holy God,’ etc.), which, as 
in the Greek rite, comes at the bogiiming of the 
Missa Catechumenorum (Brightman, p. 4‘24). The 
clergy and people kiss the hand of the catliolicos 
(natnarch) and receive his blessing. The elect is 
then presented and testified to. He is interro¬ 
gated, and makes a profession of faith, in which 

> The prieiit> vtole, unlike the deacon ’h, Ik worn over both 
ehoulders, and, in this Church, the ends arc joined together so 
that it is of one piece. 

a This seems to be a relic of oonoelehratJon, for which see 
aftove, S 3(c); but Bymeon of Thessalonica says that it is meant 
to show that it is the direct ministration of our Lord Himseil 
which he has now taken upon him (Littledale, p. 272, note 28). 
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KntycheH is Tiie catholioos lays 

litH JiantlH oil his lu-.ui /ind ways a short prayer; 
ttuiii lit* puts tin*. apisc (»j»al ]tliiv’ial<! on his slionhlers 
ami kinstis him on Mm month. I'liey proco-ad with 
the liturgy, and two bishops take the elect hy the 
Ijand and Je;ijl Iiim to the altar. The eatliolieoK 
)UtH the ofien hook of the (iosjielH (held hy a 
>ishoj») on liis shouhlerH and lays his riolit hand on 
his head, while I'-salm HI) (‘Misericordias Domini’) 
is Hiine. The <-hiel deaetm inaktis a jirocdamation, 
and a hisliop read.s a eertilif^ate of election and of 
its conlinnation. 'J'he eatholieos announces the 
elect’s name and the see to which he is called, and 
nrays secretly for the Holy Spirit, while two 
nishops make jiroclamations (ectene.s), hiddiiif' t(» 
[irayirr. He a;j:ain lays <m hands and prays. All 
the clergy inodaim the vocation of the e.lcct 
to the episro|)ate (namin;.' him), and the ]>eople 
answer ‘A.xios.’ The eatholieos pro<daims tin; 
vocatitjn and bids to prayer. A lon^ prayer 
follows, and then the choir sin^ Psalm I.S2 
(‘Memento Domine’), and thnie lections and Ji 
(jrosjiel are read. A hishoji says anecteneand then 
the cat Indicos says a prayer ; and he anoints tin*, 
new hishop’s lu*ad with a lon^ jnayer, ami then 
his two Miumhs ; he ;;ives him the j)astoral statf 
and rin;:f and the ho»d< of the Mospels. He rec<Mves 
the kiss of peace from t he <!alholi(ros, the bishops, 
and all the clcr;^V ; the mitre is put on his head, 
hut it is (ixprcssly sai<l that, j^loves are not usc<l. 
The litur^'v is oll'e,n*d on behalf of Mie new bishop. 
Die eatholieos ci'Iehratini'. At the communion the 
hishoji conimiinic.ates himself in either kind, and 
then he conniiunicates the others. Afte.r the 
onlination the new hishoji remains in the samTuary 
(i.r. the jirecincts of the church) for forty days 
cont inuously. (In tin* I'asii of a hishoii’s ordination 
De.n/.ineer does not jj^ive the comjihde rile, hut 
only a loni' ilescrijition of it.. It ajipcars from the 
descrijition that t he assistant bishops do mit lay on 
hands. The anoint in|; in this rite is very sii'iiiti- 
cant; see heiow, i6.) 

(h) Prrshiiti^r (Den/inpjer, ii. 297, 306).—On the 
evening,' hefon* the ordination there are Ion|' c.\- 
hortations and interro|'ations. Tlu* ordination 
itself tak<^s place (as does that <if a deacon) at the 
same jioint of the lituri;y as in the case of a bishop, 
before I he lections. .After jisalnis and h,ymns the 
ordinand is jiresented, and Psalms 2.^)-27 (‘A<1 te 
Doniim*,’ ‘.Indica,’ ‘ Dominus illuminatio’) are 
Hun|^. The dcai^on’s bidding; ami the Kyrie (tlirice) 
follow, and the bishop lays his ri«(ht haml on the 
candidate’s head and jirays. The new presbyter 
turns to the* peojile, and Ins vocation tu the juesby- 
terate and his name are jiroclaimeil ; the people 
rejdy • A xios.’ 'I'he bishop lays on his rif^ht hand 
and announces his vocation ; then, wln*n he has 
bidden to jirayer, the Kyrie is said twelve time.s. 
The hishoji aiiain lays oii his ri};ht hand and jirays. 
He arranires the stole round his ne<-k, sayiii}^, 
‘ Accejit the yoke of our Ponl .Icsua Christ, for his 
yoke i-* sweed- and his burden light.’ They sing 
Psalm 132 (‘ Memento Domine ’), and read for the 
prophetical lesson Kzk Mai 2»-’, l8 6l'-», for 

the Kpistle I P 5*'^, 1 Ti and for the Cospel 

Lk 'riu^y say the creed, and after the 

offertory the hishoji sits in his throne and they 
sing Psalm 119 (‘Heati immaculati’)—aj)parently 
the whole psalm. An ectene with a special 
suffrage follows, concluded with a prayer by the 
bishop. He lays his right hand on tne head of the 
new’ presbyter, who is then vested (prayers being 
said ouring the action), and anointed on forehead 
and two hands, and is given the chalice and paten 
containing the [reserved] sacrament as a sign that 
he can now celebrate the liturgy. At the end of 
the service (the authorities differ as to whether he 
oomumnicates himself or whether the bishop com* 


munuiates him) he receives the kiss of peace from 
‘ the bishop and the other jiriests,’ and a hles.sing. 
After the ordination he is to remain in the church 
forty days. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 286).—After psalms 
and hymn the ordinand is presented to the l)isho]>, 
ami his name and vocation are proclaimed. The 
hisliop lays on Ids riglit hand and jirays. Psalm 
119 (the whole psalm) is sung. The bishop again 
lays on his right hand and jirays. His ordination 
is proclaimed, and the jieojile say ‘ A xios.’ The 
hishoji lays his hands on Ids shoulders, then his 
light hand on his head, jiroclaims his ordination, 
and bids jirayers and jirays, 'Phe projihetical les.sons 
arc Pr 4*'”, Jer P''^’ 2.3®'-, Hos 14^®; then Ac ; 
the Kpistle is 1 Ti 3’ ’“; and the (losjiel Lk 
After the (ueed and oU'ertory and deacon’s ectene 
the bishop lays on his right hand and jirays. 
After a hymn and introit tlu; new deacon is vested 
in the diacmial vestment and the liisluiji jiuts the 
stele on his right .shoulder, and gives 1dm tlie hook 
of the Gosfiels and the tliurihle. ’Phe new deacon 
censes the altar thrice and receives tlie kiss of 
jieace. 

{(f) Minor ordertt (Denzinger, ii. 274). —The 
ordination rit<^s are jirecetled by an otlice for 
conferring the tonsure ; Mie candidate’s hair is 
cut in the form <il a cross. 'Phere are ollices for 
tb«* ordination of doorkeojiers, readers, exorcists, 
acolyt(*s, sululeacons, 'Po the doorkeejier the key 
of tlie church is given ; he goes to the door and 
opens ami shuts it. To the reader the book of the 
apostles and jirophets is given. To the exor(:i.st is 
given the ritual in which the exorcisms at hajitism 
or the renunciations are written. 'J'o the acolyte 
are given a candlestick with liurning lights and a 
cruet to hohi the eucharistic. wine.’ The ordina¬ 
tion of suhdeaeons is more elaborate ; it contains 
laying on of hands with jiraym- jweceded hy the 
hM tions, Pr 4‘-«. Is G' **’, lie 9^ ’“, Mk 10'»-'«; the 
new Huhdeacon is vested and the manijile is jiut 
on his left arm ; the emjity clialice and jiaten and 
other ajiiiointments for tlu! liturgy are given to 
him. 

II. The Coptic rite.-~(cf) (Denzinger, ii. 

IS, 28).—The clergy and people give their testi¬ 
mony to the ele(!t hy a written document. If he is 
a <leacon, he is to he ordained jnesbyter before he 
is ordained bishoji. The ordination to t he ejiisco- 
jiate is to he on a Sunday, during the liturgy, after 
a vigil has been held with jisrdmody and doxology 
and reading of the (iosjiel. When* they have said 
‘the Only-hegotten Son’ in the liturgy (Hright- 
man, p. 148), i.c. just before the Missn Cntcchu- 
inenorurn begins, the patriarch {nrrhimrr.rdos) 
receives and causes to be read the deed of election 
an<l the testimony. The archdeacon says a short 
exhortation, and the archbishoji (patriarch) goes 
to the altar and offers incen.se. After the ectene, 
with Lord’s Prayer and special suffrage.s, has been 
said, the j)eoj)le rejieat the Kyrie tifty times, and 
the bishops lift up their hands and receive (or, in 
the Arabic, touch) the elect, and put their hands 
on his shoulders, A jirayer by the jmtriarch over 
the elect, a short exhortation by the archdeacon, 
and another prayer by the patriarch, said facing 
the east, follow’. The latter then lays his right 
hand on the elect, the bishojis jiut their hands on 
his neck and shoulders, and the patriarch says 
the ordination prayer, and tlien, facing the ea.st, 
another. Turning to the new bishop, he signs him 
and says, ‘ Wecrdl Bishop N. to the holy church of 
N.,’ etc. The new bishop is vested and signed 
thrice, and another declaration of ordination is 
made; the people cry thrice ‘Axios.’ The arch¬ 
deacon says an ectene and the patriarch prays. 

I The ArnienKne alone among EaBterns do not mix the 
chalice. 
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The new bishon is placed on the right of the 
altar, holding tne Gospel in his bosom, and the 
liturgy, celebrated by the patriarch, procee«ls. At 
the Gospel (Jn the patriarch breathes in the 

face of the new bishop and says ‘ Axios,’ and at 
V,®* ])reathes on him again. The new bishop eom- 
raunicates after the other bishops; he makes the 
fraction with the patriarch (a relic of concelehra 
tion). When the [(atriare.h communicates the new 
bishop, he breathes in Ids face and lays his right 
hand on his head, and ev(;ry one cries thrice 
‘Axios: N. bishop of the city of N. and of this(?) 
province.’ The .sacerdotal o-toXtJ ' is taken oil’the 
new bisho[) by the ])atriarch, wlio puts on him the 
black one.^ It may here be remarked that in all 
these Eastern rites we find dill'erent versions in the 
various authorities. There is not in the same 
community any great conservatism of a particular 
form. In this ca.se of Coptic ejriscopal ordinations 
there is another form given by Denzinger (ii. 28) 
from llenaudot. The din’erence.s are not material ; 
but the Gosjiel (Jn 20’""^ ) is read after the com¬ 
munion of the bishops ; and the book of the Gospels 
is put over the head of the new bishop hy the 
patriarch. 

(h) Preahyter (Denzinger, ii. 11).—After testi¬ 
mony has bemi given to the candidate, ho stands 
with stole {ororiuin) on one shoulder before the 
bishop, who otters a prayer with incense. The 
archdeacon makes an exhortation and the Kyrie 
is said thrice ; the bishop prays and the Kyrie is 
again said tliricc. Then the bi.shop turns to the 
candidate, lays on him his right haml, and says 
the <irdinatlon prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. The bishop turns, signs the new presby¬ 
ter on the forehead, and .says, ‘ We call thee unto 
the holy C'hurch of God, Amen.’ The archdeacon 
announces his name and that of the church which 
he is to serve, and the bishop proclaims that he is 
called to be presbyter. He signs him three times, 
naming the lloly Trinity, vests him with the cttoX/; 
(see above), says a prayer, and exhorts liim. 'I'he 
new presbyter kisses tiie altar atid the bishop and 
clergy, and he is cmnrnunicatcd (with the reserved 
sacrament?). Hands (or a hand) are laid on him 
thrice and all say three times the ‘Axios’: ‘ N., 
presbyter of the lioly catholic apostolic (Jiurch of 
the Christ-loving city of N., is worthy, in the 
pe.'ice of (rod, Amen.’ (It is not sai<l that the 
ordination is to take i)lace during the liturgy.) 

(c) (Denzinger, ii. 7).--The ordination is 
almost exactly in form tlie same as for a pre.sbyter, 
though the prayers are not all the same. In each 
case the ottice is nanu*d. After the ordination tlie 
bishop places the zonariurn (girdle), or in .some 
copies tlie orariuiu (stole), on the left shoulder of 
the deacon. There is a short exhortation, the 
newly-ordained is communicated, and the bishop 
says, ‘N., deacon of the holy Church of Gotf, 
Amen.’ 

(d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 2).—There are 
forms of ordination for a sulsleacon and for a 
reader, very nearly as for a deacon, some ol the 
prayers being the same ; but a hand is not laid on 
them (so expressly). The bishop touches their 
temjdes. To the reader a book is given, and on 
the Hubdeacon a stole is placed. There Is a short 
exhortation. Nothing is said of their receiving 
Holy Communion at ordination. A singer is 
ordained (Denzinger, ii. 63) by the bishop witli 
three prayers, the kiss of peace, and the sign of 
the cros.s. 

12. The W. Syrian (Jacobite) rite.—(a) Bishop 
(Denzinger, ii. 74). -Alter they have ‘brought 

1 This 18 perhaps the name of the whole set of ventinentB (see 
Briehtman, p. 691), ora chasuble may be meant. 

a The aaBumplion is that the consecration take* place in the 
patriarchal church. The new biehop is enthroned in bis own 
church later. 


round the divine my.stcries’ (Rrightman, p. 80?, 
or perhaps the end of the liturgy is meant), a 
mitre i.s put on the elect’s head, and two Id.^liops 
present him to the patriarch, who says a prayer. 
The elect makes a confession of faith, and the 
patriarch prays and salutes the people. 'I'he 
rater Noster is said, and one of the bishops, 
naming the elect and his see, makes proclamation 
of his being calletl ajid bids juaycr.s. I'lie Kyrie 
is .said thrice. The patriarch takes the two eucli- 
aristic elements and ct>mmingles tbem, saying a 
prayer, 'riien all the bisbu])s bolil the Gospels 
over the elect’s head ami the patriarch biys bot h 
hands on him, both the patriarcli's liamls and tlio 
Gospels being moved up ami di>wn tlirict'. The 
patriarch lays his right band <m the <de<'t's head, 
moving bis left hand round bis lie,ad, while the 
bi.sbops hold the Gospels over bitn in silence, and 
meantime the patriarch say.s two ordination 
prayers. He vests the new bislio]i and places him 
on the thnme. 'I’liey then Ic.'id him round thrice, 
the patriarch each time siiyicg ‘A\io.s.' I’he 
patriarch leatls him down from his throne, and 
both he and the oilier bishops take Ihe pastoral 
staft in their hands, and the new bishoj) n'cidves it 
from them, and prays, after whieli the paliiareh 
and bishops and clergy sing Ps 111)'^ IbritM*, ami 
leave the stall with the now bishop, who goes to 
the entrance of the sanctuary and signs the people 
with it in the form of a cross, and tlien returns it 
to the patriarch. (Denzinger does not give the 
(ext of the prayers at tlie ordination of a W, 
.Syrian bishop, and the description is not. very full ; 
nothing is said of the eommnnion of tlie now 
bishop, nor is tlio eerenioiiy of commixture ex- 
jdairicd ; but see below {/>), ami 14.) 

(h) /br.v/o//cr (Denzinger, ii. 71, 87).—The ordina¬ 
tion takes place at. the end of the liturgy (hut see 
below). I’sttlms and prayers are saiil, and the 
lections (I P 5' *^, 'I'it .In 1(V‘" 17''^) are read. 

'Pile hisliop gives the tonsure, cutting the candi¬ 
date’s liair in tbe form of a cross ; the candiilat.e is 
then brought to the sanctuary, wearing a stole 
deacon-wi.se. The archdeacon makes a proclama¬ 
tion and hid.s prayers. 'J'ho Kyrie is said Ihrice. 
Tlie bishop lays his hands on tiio consecrated 
element.s and ihrice stretches out liis arms over 
tlieiii (apparently indicating that tlie strengtli and 
power are from our Lord); tlieri he lays hotli hands 
on the candidate’s licad, and rai.ses tlieiii thrice. 
He puts liis right hand on his head, moving Ids 
left hand to and fro over his neck and la<“e, and 
covers the camlidate’s lieail and face with the 
nhaina (c.haHuhle), while the tlcacotis wave a fan. 
lie says tlie ordination prayer, and then, again 
turning to tiie candidate, lays his right, hand on 
his head and sigms him with the sign of tlie eniss 
between the eyes, saying, ‘He is ordained in the 
holy (diurcli of God.’ 'Die arclah-acon proclaims 
hi.s ordination, naming liini and the place tliat he 
is to serve. Tlie new priest returns t.o the altar 
and says a nrayer. lie is vested and given the 
thurible ami receives the kiss of jieace. The 
bishop then coniiiiunicateH him and bids him com¬ 
municate the people.* If more persons than one 
are ordained at one time, the prayers are said in 
the plural. 

{e) Deaeon (Denzinger, ii. 67, 82).—Tlie ordina¬ 
tion is at the end of the liturgy. The ordinand 
kneels on one knee only, and the chief deacon 
makes a proclamation and bids to jirayer. 'Flie 
bishop lays his haruls on the consecrated elements 
and then on the candulate’.s head and carries out 
the same ceremony as in the case of a presbyter ; 
he then says the ordination prayer. The rest 

1 This show* that the ordination takes plac.e after the con¬ 
secration of the element*, but before the communion of the 
people. 
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follows as alK>v<; (but the priiyerB are not the 
same). The Ktole in }uit on the new deacon’s 
shoulder, he receives tlie fan and censer, and then 
the kiss of j»ftace, and he is communicated. 

{d) Minor wv/cr.y (l)enzinf,^er, ii. 66 , 78). —Offices 
are j^iven for the ordination of a reader and a suh- 
deacon. 'Die hishoj) touches their temples and 
prays. In the case of a Hulsleaccut the bishop first 
touches the paten and chalice with his finj'ers (see 
above). A hook is given to a reader, a stole to a 
sulKica(;on. 'I’hr; kiss of peace ami communion are 
given f.o fliem. d’lie form for a sulHleacmn is more 
chil»onite than that for a rc.adcr. 

13 . The E. Syrian (Nestorian) rite. —(a) Bishop 
(J)en/,iiig(u, ii. 2dH). -.After a vigil the faithful 
assenilth! in tin; morning at the third hour; the 
j)atriarch or metro])<>litan and the hishojis, having 
their mitres and staves, come to the sanc.tuary, 
and the elect stands before them in the mid<lle. 
After prayers, anthems, and otlering of incense 
tlje jiTcsident takes the (iosjsd-lKiok and puts it on 
the elect’s hack, the bishops on either side laying 
on their liands and holding them there till the 
prayer is finished; lections from the fJospelsfMt 
16'* *“, .In ‘il** *'^, Mt 16"') are read whih^ tlie elect 
is being ordaimal. 'I’he puisident prays tlirice and 
lays his l ight hand (»n t he elect, stretching forth 
his left hatiil as one who prays. After ( he pra 3 n*r 
the archdeacon bids juaycr for the newlj'-onlained, 
naming him and his stje, saying a form of the 
‘ Sursurn (’orda’ ; ‘ Lift up your mind.s and ask of 
Ood mer(\v for N.,’ etc. I'lu'y answer, ‘ It is meet 
ami right,’ oncis if a hisho)) is being or<lained, 
twice if a metro])olitHn, thrii^e if a jiatriarch. 
After another prayer (diey take the (ios)>el 8 oil the 
new bishop’s hack and the patriarch vests him in 
(he uiaai)hra(a sort of c.ojte, taking the phu*e of 
a chasuble) and mitre, and gives him a stafl*. The 
kiss of )»eace is given, the ‘Anthem of the 
Santd-uary ’ (llrightman, p. ‘ioS) is sung, and the 
lections read. ( This places the ordination l»efore 
the 'rrisagion [Hrightman, p. 255).) 

(A) Prr.shiitt'.r (1 fc.n/.inger, ii. 2.‘kS). - - The ordina¬ 
tion takes plaia* at the sanctuary door. The 
hi.sliop gives the toii'Oire, cutting the onlinand’s 
hair in the fcu tii ol a cross, girds liim, and puf.s his 
ma'a])hra, on the ordinand’s left, shotihler. rrayors 
and anthem.s follow, and the or<linaud kneels on 
both kiu'cs, signifying that he receives two talents, 
while (he hishoj) st 1 et.(.’he.H liis hands over his (‘ye-', 
signifying that he is given {)t)W'er (.0 invoke the 
Holy (diost and to bless, and to beget sj)iritual 
chihlren ami to feed tlnmi with sj>iritual food (see 
above, S I The hishojj jilaces his right, hand 

on the ordinand’s Innid and say’s two ordination 
prayers secretly; he |»laees the ma'aj)hra on his 
shoulder, and arranges the stole on his breast.* 
The hishoj) gives the new jireshyter the (Josjiel- 
hook, and announces his onlination, naming him. 
A ‘ canon’ (ant,limn) is sung and the kiss of jieace 
is given. If thme is a liturgy, it now proceeds, 
and t hey sajg * IJefore the throne of (iod,’ and 
begin t he ‘ Antliem of the Sanctuary' ’ (lirightnian, 
p. ‘2,'^):t ; see above). 

(c) Drorun (1 hmzinger, ii. ‘J2d).—The ordination 
ifi at the sa,net nary door, and t he tonsure is given. 
Tlie onliuatul kneels on one km‘e, to signify that 
lie receives one talent only (see above). The 
bishop phu’cH his right hand 011 liis head, exteiid- 
inK 1*18 left hand as one who jirays, and says two 
oruinatioii |)r;iverH. He jihices the stole on tlie 
new deacon s lett shoulder, gives him the book of 
the ‘ Ajiost le ’ (the liturgical Kjiistles), announces 
his ordination, namiiig him, and gives him the 
kiss of j)euce. The new dejicon is led round to the 

* The E. Hyrinns, unlike the (Jreeks, have the same shape of 
stole for (leatHui and jireshyter, hut the former wears it 011 one 
shoulder, the latter on both shoulders. 


right and left of the altar.* The ordination does 
not usually take place during the liturgy. Both 
jireshyters and deacons at their ordination are 
griulually led up towards the holy table by the 
bisliop, who says a prayer at each step (A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicos of the East, 
London, 1892, p. 201 ). 

{d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 227).—There 
are ofiiees for the ordination of readers and sub- 
deacons (hut these are now obsolete among the 
Nestorians). After a sliort anthem there is laying 
on of hamls (cf. the W. Syrians, above, § 12 ) and 
a short prayer. A stole is laid on the arms of a 
reader and a book of tlie lections is given him. 
When a snlxleacon is ordained, the hishoj) receives 
hack from him his reatler’s hook and jjlaces a stole 
on his neck. 

14 . The Maronite rite.—’I’liis is somewhat more 
elaborate than in the other Kastern coniniuiiions. 

(a) (1 )enziiiger, ii. 187).—'rhe ordination 

must he on a .Siimlay. The j)atriarch vests the 
elect in cowl, alb, amice, and chasuble, and they 
lead him to tlie sanctuary, where the patriarch 
begins the liturgy. When it is ended, the ordina¬ 
tion begins. I'lie arclulcacoii says the cctene and 
the jiresideiit ju ays. 'I’lie archdeacon bids jii ayers, 
and the Kyne is said thrice. A profe.ssion of 
faith is niade by the elect and he is presented by 
two hisliojiH. The pre,sident (wlio in this ollice is 
also called ‘the hishoj)’ or ‘ the shej)herd’) lays 
liands on the elect and prays, the hislioj)s holding 
thedospels over the president’s hands. He thrice 
raises lii.s hands, sjireads his arms over the elect’.s 
head, and jirays. He lays his hand on the conse¬ 
crated elements and on the head of the elect twice, 
the archdeacon making a juoclamation. The new 
bishop then liolds two crosses, ami tlie^’^ bring the 
chrisni and the tiospel-hook, and lead him thrice 
round the cliureh, singing, the jialriareli urayiiig 
at the end of each nrocession. At the end 0 / the 
.second the bishops hold the (losjiels over the new 
hishoji’s he.ntl, the deacons v ave fans, and the 
iresidciit extends his arms under the (tohj)cIh over 
lis head and ])niys. After the third procession 
the j)iesident takes from the new hishoj) t.ho two 
crosses, ami gives him the (lospels, sliut, ami jirays ; 
lie receives ha<dv the (losjiels and anoints his head 
with <*lirisTii thrice, and also his liauils. Jjong 
)rayers follow, and a deacon’s ectene, and lections 
rom He and .In 10 ' *' with an antijilion 

hetw*;eii ; then the ju esident washes his hamls, the 
newly-ordained washes Jiis head and hamls, and 
aiiollier ectene follows. The bishop signs tie* new 
hishoj) and announces his ordination. I hey^ vest, 
him in a cliiisuhle and mitre ami ])lace him in his 
seat. The hishoj)s and preshj'ters lift the seat 
thriiie and cry ‘ Axios.’ After a prajmr the j)re- 
sident leads the new bishop to the door of the 
sanctuur^^ commits to him the flock ami the clergy, 
and admonishes him. Two prayers and the Pater 
Noster conclude the service. 

(A) (Dciizinger, ii. 148).—Theordinaml, 

vested ns a di'acoii, kneels on both knees and is 
hle.ssed and signed by the bishop. Prayers with 
an hdeacon’s bidding and wuth otlering of incense 
follow, and the ordinand is presented by the arch¬ 
deacon ; the Kyrie is .said thrice. The ordinand 
kneels on both Knees, and the bishop lays his hand 
on liis head and prays ; ho tlien jilaces liis hands on 
the host ami chalice and thrice sjDieads out his arms. 
He lays his right hand on the ordinand’s head, 
covers the latter’s face witli his chasuble, moves 
his left hand over his face and neck, and saj^s the 
ordination praxers. He puts his hand on the 
elements and on the ordinarid's liead and again 
prays several times. He anoints the hands of the 

* The K. Syrian altars stand opainst ttie east wall of the 
church, and do not stand out froui it as Lhot,e of the Greeks do. 
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new presbyter, and both he and the arclideacon 
roclairn the ordination, naming him, tlje an-li- 
eacon also naming tho charge whidi he is to serve. 
The bishop vests liim witli girdle, amice, stole, and 
chasuble, and blesses him. Lections from 1 Co 
1 Ti 31 4'h Tit P ", 1 Ti Jn 2P''-" follow, j 

and then the ectene and prayer. The thurible is 
given, and they lead the new presbyter rouml, 
giving him the Cospels to carry, and tliey put the 
consecrated bread in the paten. Several jMM.yers 
follow, the cross is laid on his head, the kiss of 
peace is given, and the new presbyter is bitiden to 
cense the [)e<»ple. The bishop tiicn intinges the 
host and the chalice and bids him (mmmiinicatc the 
people. A long e.xliortation concludes the service, 

(c) Dr,aco7i (Denzinger, ii. 128).—The procedure 
is similar, though the prayers are dillerent. The 
newly-ordained deacon (who has been kneeling on 
one knee onlj’ [see above, § 13 J) is vested in tunit^and 
stole ami is given the ‘ Apost le ’ to read ; the lec¬ 
tion is 1 Ti 11c is given the thurible to go 

round the sanctuary ; hois given the Apost le to go 
round tl»e church, a hyjiin being sung meanwhile ; 
the chalice ami jiaten are jmt on his head. His 
ordiimtion as deacon is proclaimed ; and there is 
an exhortation. 

{(1) Mnior orders (1 )(!n/,inger, ii. 108).— There are 
oHices for the orduinlion of singers, readers, ami 
snt)ilcacons. The bishoj) gives tiie tonsun; to a 
singer, cutting his hair, and touches the temples 
in all thre(i cases. 'I'lni bishoj) takes the eanditlate 
by the, right hand and prttys ; tluire is no laying on 
of liands on the singer or render, but handsare liehl 
over tlie reader, and a hand (having be.cii ))laced on 
the (^on.secrated elements as above) is l;»id on the 
subdeacon. A psalter is given to the singer, t unii* 
ami stole to rea<ier and Mubdea<'<ni, the book of 
Isaiah to tlje refidci', the water-cruet and the 
book of Acts to a subtlt'aion. These services for 
the ordination of minor orders are comparatively 
elaborate. 

In concluding this review of Kasterii ordinations 
we mustTe,mcml)er two things; the details some¬ 
times vary in dillerent MSS ; and there are, in 
a<lilition to those descrihed above, onlination rites 
for dillerent ollices, suc.h as those of })atriaicliH, 
metro])oli(.‘ins, archdeacons, j)eiiodeutje, chore|»is- 
co})i, so tliat it migdit somerimes He(;m as if these 
were ‘orders ’ properly so called, and that one who 
had formerly been ordainetl as a j>resbyter was r«?- 
ordaiiicd as a periodeuta, and onewdio bad formerly 
been onlained as a bishoj) was reordained as a pa¬ 
triarch. IJut the contusion is not so great as may 
aj»pcar, as (in t heory at least) tlie ancient, discdplitie 
ordinaiily bolds good in the East, especially in the 
more conservative minor Eastern C'hurclies, that 
no bishoj) can be translat ed from one see to another ; 
so that one who is clect(!d to a jiatriarchfite is 
ordinarily assumed to be not yet a bishoj). And 
the E. Syrian Sauhndhas (‘ Hook of Canon Law’) 
makes it ch?ar that jjeriodeutieand arelnleacons are 
not distinct ‘ ordi!r.s,’ by .saying that it is Ibe duty 
of a diocesan bishop to ‘ordain all readers, sub- 
deacons, deacons, and j)resbyters, give a blc.ssingto 
periodeuta-, ami say a j)iayer over arelideaeons ’ 
(Maclean-iJrowne, j». 182). 

Times of ordination in East and West.— 
Bishoj)s were usually ordained on a .Sunday, both 
in the Easb and in the We.st. This ancient custom 
is found in the Testnin.cut of our Lord (i. ‘21), the 
Egyptuni Church Order (;• 3)), the Ethiopic Churrh 
Order (?, § ‘21), the Aposfolie Constitutions (viii. 4), 
and in the canons attached to the Older Didusealia 
{Verona Latin Fragninits, ed- Hauler, j). 103). It 
is implied by Leo the Creat (see below), was in 
force in Koine in tlie intermeiliate period (above, 
§ 2), and is exjilicitly stated in later Western ponti- 

* This Metn« to be a raisUke. ,Another MS ha« 1 Ti 


Reals {e.g., Maskell, iii. 242; Wikson, p. 70); al.so 
explicitly in Eastern iite.s, as in the Armenian 
(alK)ve, § 10 ), Coj»tic (above, § II), and Maronitc 
(above, § 14 ). It is also found in tlie Anglican ntc 
(above, § 4 ) ami ( he Swedish (above, § 6 ), though in 
the.se two a lioly day is also sanctioned for tlie 
purjiose. 

No limit is decreed in the East as to the occasions 
when the ordination of juesbyters and di'acons can 
take j)lace ; but in the West the four Emberseiuions 
(Onatuor tnnpora) wore cbo.son for the j)iirpose. 
'riiese fasting times (Wcilm*s<lay, Eriday, and 
Saturday at the four seasons of the year) were not 
instituted for ordimitions, but it was aftmwards 
found convenient to have ordinations at such times. 
In Homo they took j)laec in the Saturday vigil 
mass (above, § 2 (n), ami Duchesne, p. 353), and 
especially at the December Ember sea.son. in this 
connexion we iiotiee tin; strong injunction made by 
Leo the Clreat (A’p. i.v. [xi.J ‘ad Dit)Hcurum’) that 
jiriests and deacons should be ordained only on 
Sumlay, which he emiilmtically says l)cgau on 
Saturday night, lumber seasons were not known 
for many (a-ntu lies in (billican countries (Din-hesne, 
j). 308). 'Phe limitation of ordinations of |)resby- 
ters and deacons to Ibese occasions is still in force 
in the Homan and Anglican cotninunions, and 
allords an oj)|>oitnnity to the j)eoj)le throughout 
the laml to j»ra v lor the ortlinamls wit h a special 
intere<\ssion ; hut. tlie rule i.s not an absolute one, 
and the bishoj) has a di.seretion. 

16 . Summary. — In reviewing tlie ordination rites 
wbieli have bi-en described above, wo notice tliat 
for ordaining bisitojis, j)i iests, and deacon.s there is 
an irredueibh: minimum w liioh is eomrnon to them 
all -laying on of bands ami prayer - for it is iin- 
jjossible to believe, w it h Hatch, t liat the ej)is(M)j)al 
ordination in the Apostolir Constif nfions is a real 
exeej)tion to this. 'I'lie extreme, .siiii|)licily of the 
earliest rites eontimied for many (ientnries in both 
East ami West, ami it was only by slow' degrees 
that they bei ame more elaborate. 

A eonsjiicuous feature of ordinations in earlier and 
often in latm times was (he difrerenec between 
tho.se of the lower ami of the tliree liigher orders, 
laying on of hands btung exjire.ssly conlined to the 
latter, ex<r< 5 j»t in (be .l/iostolir Constifntions (and 
in the Constitutions through IliftpoLutus), anil 
exeejit in the ore.s<*nt Hreek rite (in tlie (^asc of 
Kiihdeacons ami deac.oiie.s.ses), the Armenian and 
Maronite (in the case of subdc-acons), and the 
E. Syrian, in the t ojitie and W. Syrian rite.s the 
bishuj) touches the tem))les of, but dees not lay 
hands on, those admitted to minor orders. In the 
Maronite rite the, bishoj) tomlies the lemj)ies of 
the, orders umler the rank of su bile.aeori. See {1 i (/)). 

It is i>raetie}illy tlie UTiivi^rsal custom to name 
the office to whii li (lie ])erson is ordained, in at 
least one of the ordination i)raycrs. Hut tlie word 
‘|)ie.sbyter’ is absent from that for the second 
order in Sarajiion, and the word ‘ deacon ’ from that 
for the third order in the Canons of HippolgtuSt 
llimigh the latter work refers to St. Stejihen and 
to the biasopia of the onliriand. 

One of the earliest ceremonies added at the 
ordination of a bisliop was the holding of the 
Oosj)el-book over him. It is mentioned in the 
Apostolic. (Constitutions (viii. 4, when the deacoirs 
liobl it, not, as in the other books, the assistjint 
bisbojis) ; also in jiseudo-Dionysius, the Gidlican 
[ Statutrs and other Gallican books, in the later 
I Western jxmtifieals (including the Norwegian), and 
in the Oreek, Armenian, W, Syrian, Ik Syrian, and 
Maronite rites. In tlie Cojitic rite the new bishop 
holds the Oospel-book in his bosom, ami, in some 
forms of it, it is held over liim ; but, at any rate 
at one time, this custom was oliserved in Alex¬ 
andria only in the ca.se of the ordination of a patri 
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arch (DCA i. 222). It is not found in the present 
Anj^lican and Swedish ri(es. Anti t^ri^inally it wa.s 
not in use in Ktnne, while in the 8th anti ‘Jth 
(•.ent.uries it seems to have disuitpeared from Chiul, 
(.ieniiany, and Sj)ain (//>.). 

'The (•iistom of delivering the (iospel-hook to 
th«! new inshop was not know'n in Horne htdoie 
t,h(i 11 th eentnry (Morinus, de Snr.r. Qrd. iii. 2^1). 
It is in the present Ivonian jtontilieal ; and so in 
Maskell (iii. 275) ; hut not in that of Majjjdalen 
(Jolle^^e (Wil.son, p. 77). In tlie An^^lican rite a 
Hi hie is ^dvtm. 'I'he (jlospels are jjjiven in the 
Armenian anti Martinite rites ; and the same thing 
Hemns to lit; iinjilitid in the Coptic ritti. 

Aninntingat oitlinations seems to have origin¬ 
ated in the Calliean rite, jierhaps in Hritain, 
where we find it in the titli e.entury (Dutdiesne, 
p. 378). From the CaIJican rite it passetl to Ivome, 
anti it is perhaps heeause of tht^ inllutuiee wliitdi 
Homan custtmis have had on tlie Armtiiiians and 
Maronites that they alone of Easterns have it at 
the jiresent tlay. 

I’lie vesting of the nmvly-t>rdaineil is very 
general, hut it is not found in the eailiest ftirms. 
Ordinarily it takes j»laee immetliately after ortlina- 
tion, hut in t.lui nresent Anglican rite (at the con¬ 
secration of Idslmps) it ctnnes hefttre it. 'rht; 
giving of tlie, insignia of ollice is eonlined to the 
minor orders in the earlier forms, and, when it 
was extended to the higher orch'is it. hecanie for a 
long time in the West tln.^ most prominent part of 
the rit(‘. 

In the lat(‘r Western pontificals the fusion of 
the Calliean and Roman rites jiroduced some, dis¬ 
location. 'I'he disphns.mient ol the imposition of 
hands and the nmltijdiinition of ordination prayers 
were among the luinciiial results of this fusion. 
In almost ail W'estern rites, wdiether hefore or 
after tin* Ih'lorrnation, the introduction of impma- 
tive or deelarat.ory lormulie and the delivmy of 
t.he insignia of ollice (dianged the cent,re of 
gravity of the ollice from a juayer to Cod to 
ordain to an act doiu* hy the ordaiiier. 'I'his is 
not the case in t he I'hist,, tlmugh t here the ordainer 
and a,Iso usually the archdeacon proclaim the 
ordination to the people (cf. pseudo-1)ionysius, 
above, i (d)). 'I’he Angliiavn use of .In 2t»"* at 
the laying on of hands in the ordination of a 
prcshvtm’ i.s parallel to the rcailing of tlii.s pas.sage 
as a lection at the ordination of a hishop in the 
Co])tic rite. 

In the ICast, and to a le.sser extent in the West, 
the custom (found in the Testanu'.nt of onr Lord 
and the A/>osfnlir CoofititutliniK) of the people 
crying ‘Axios’ is one of the mo.st prominent 
features in the s«*rvice. 

I'he only doctrinal (hu’clopment that calls for 
notice is fmind in the ^^’estern jire-Hcformation 
]iont ideals. In these the funciion of ofl'ering 
sacridee is great ly emphasized in t he ordination of 
a preshytiT. 'I’hi.s is the ease both in the ordina 
tion prayers aiul in the comparatively nuxlern 
imperative formuhe. 

hiTKKATcuK. - i. G IM-Ji A.1 — P. Mot inus, <f« Saerift Kcclmnf 
OrduKitiiini/iits, I'.'ii-is, me.'., aAiitwcrp, 1(H»6 ; C. Gore, 7Vir 
Church n nd the M i ru^, London, I'.ioj; E. Hatch, in IX'A, 
artt. ‘ Oidiniil,’ ■ Ordimition ’ ; A. W. Haddan, ih., art. 
‘BiNliop’: H. L. Pa.ss, art. ‘Onlinal,’ In The Prayer Bm>k 
Dictionary, London, I'liv. 

ii. Eaiu.y and iNThuu nuATK I'Eiiiovs.—}. Wordsworth, 
JHinintry of Grace, London, UKll, Bishop Saravion’e Prayer- 
Book, (Jo. 1S3D; L. Ducliesne, Christian Worship, its Origin 
and Rvolutum, Eng. tr. ,do. llltw ; A. J. Maclean, The Ancient 
Church Orders, Oamt.ridgo, LUO; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 

; F. X. Funk, Didasralia et Const it ut tones Apostolorvm, 
2 vola,, I’aderborn, llXl.'i (oont.jin.s alwo the text of Sarapion and 
otiior docunuMits); F. E. Brightiuan, 'The Sacraineiitarv of 
Hernnion of Thinuin,* in J'J'hSt i. [ 18SH)-11MK1J 8Kff., 247 ff. ; 
G. Horner, The Statutes<\f the Apostles, l.ondori, 1904(Egyptian 
and Ethiopic texts and trr.); H. Achelis, 'Die Oaiiniies 
Hippedyti,' TU vl.* [I..«lpzig, 1S91); E. Hauler, Didascalia 


Apostolorum Fragmenta Vero/ietisia Latina, Leipzig, 19(K); J. 
Mabillon, de Liturgia Gallicana, Paris, IGSo ; C. L. Feltoe, 
Sacra me ntarium Ije-onianum, Caird)ridge, 1K9G; W. H. Frere, 
‘ Early Ordination Services,’ in JThSt xvii. [lOL^i] 32.*L 

iii, Lateu Western roNTriTCAJ.S.—H. A. Wilson, Ponti¬ 
fical of Magdalen College (Henry Bradsiiaw Society), Ixindon, 
1910 ; W. Maskell, Monuinenta Ritualia Ecrlesite Amficance, 
3 vol»., do. 1846-47 ; also P. Morinus and H. L. Pass, as 
above, and W. H. Frere, as l)elow. 

iv. Knolihu Praykh Book —F. E. Brightman, The. English 
Rite, 2 voIh., Ixjridon. 1015 ; W. Keeling, Liturgia- Dritannicce-, 
do. 1842 (both of these give a conspectus of tlie ( arioiis revisions 
of the I'rayer U<jok); W. H. Frere, A New IJisl. of the Rook 
of Common Prayer-, da. 1902 (liased on F. Procter’s History)', 
j. Dowden, Further Studies in the 1‘rayer Book, do. 1908, ch. 
XV. ; and H. L. Pa.ss, as ai)ove. 

V. PitFStiYTERfAN —The Confession of Faith, to which is 
added The Directory for the Ptihlick Worship of God, and The 
Form of Presbyterial Church Government (1045), Kflinburgh, 
1S.56, eic. ; G. W. Sprott, Euchologion, A Book of Common 
Order, do. 1905. 

vi. SWEDISH.—G. M. Williams, The. Church of Sweden and 
the Anglican Communion, Milwaukee and London, 1910; J. 
Wordsworth, The National Church of Siueden, London, 1911. 

vii. MouAViAN. — lS.. de Schweinitz, Hist, of the Unitas 
Fralmm'-, Hethk-hein, IJ.S.A., 19U1, and The Moravian Episco¬ 
pate, Ix^indon, 1877; J. Miiller, Das Ilischoftum der liruder- 
liiiitat, Ilerriihiit, 1889 (tliese works are by learned Moravian 
authors). 

Mil. Eastehn OKDINATIONS.—R. F. Littledalc, Offlc.es from 
the Scniice-Rooks of the Holy Eastern Church, l.ondnn, 1863 
(gixes ttiedreek texts with English trr.): H. Denzinger,/{/m* 
(trientulium, 2 vols,, Wurzixii'g, 1H03-04 (gives tlie rites of the 
iiiiiior iMtstern (.liiur(;he8, witli prolegomena) ; T. E. Dowling, 
7'hc A rmenian Church, Ijondori, 1910. (Itlier works are men¬ 
tioned in the course ol the article, A. J. M A (.'LEAN. 

ORDINATION (Jewi.sli),—There arc in the 
Hebrew’ language two word.s nieaiiing ‘ordination’ 

- s'Dll kit ft/i .and minnuy. 'I'lie latter was ii.sed for 
a few centurie.s only ; the former goes hack to 
Rihlical precedent and ha.s been retained to this 
day. It must he ])ointed out that the Jewish 
ordination does not jiartake of a sacerdotal or 
saeramental character ; it is in tlie main an ‘ ap- 
jioinlment,’ yet not entirely devoid of sjiiritual 
.signilicance. Hehind this institution there lies a 
chapter of Jewi.sli history which has not yet been 
suflicienlly elucidatcMl, viz. the ap}>oinlment of 
judg(!H, of those who would have to administer the 
law, both temporal and spiritual. It is a very 
uh.scure chapter, for it marks the division iHitw’cen 
State and Chnreh, which <!ould not liave, been 
sliar|) and decisive. The Jewi.sli law i.s not a civil 
law in the ordinary sense of the term. The laws 
are not human decisions, but divine ordinances. 
'I’o obey the law means to perform a religion.s act ; 
to transgre.ss tlie law’ meaiiH to commit a sin, which 
has to he ex]uated in a religions manner; hence 
the character of the judge could not be that of a 
mere civil authority. 'I’lie indicatioiLs in the Bible 
go a long way to prove that from the very begin¬ 
ning Hindi a division was intended in the Mo.saic 
legislation. The .sacerdotal functionsof the 'I'miiple 
belonged to a family ; the priest was born into it; 
he could neither be ordained nor appointed. 

'I’he word used in tlie appointment of Aaron and 
of the Levite.s is not the same as that used in the 
appointment of Josliua and the Seventy Elders. 
Ill the former ease Moses ‘filled’ their hands 
(Ex 28"*^ 2U'*, Lv 2H'’; AV and HV tran.slate 
wrongly ‘consecrate ’ instead of ‘ filling the hands’) 

— no doubt, with those objects which they were to 
oiler up in the 'I'emple, flour or oil, or jiart of the 
sacritice. Moreover, they were anointed ; not so 
Joshua. Moses ‘placet! hi.s hands’ (Nu 27^®) 
(.wi/waA'A) upon him in exactly the same way as 
the priest put hi.s baud on the sacritice (Lv 1* etc.), 
or as the witnesses laid their hands upon the head 
of the guilty (Lv 24^*). In all these eases it meant 
a transfer of personal re.sponsihility either in the 
exercise of authority or in the expiation of sin and 
guilt. There can be no question of a transmission 
of the smii’it, as Joshua already had tlie spirit 
hefore Mooses w’as ordered to place his hands upon 
him. It is not within the power of man to dispense 
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the ^T&ce of the spirit. Joseph is mentioned as 
tlie man u[)on wlmin tliere was the spirit of (h)il 
((jii 41^”) ; he neither got it from Jacob nor handcil 
it on to his cliildren ; ami even in the tents of the 
Seventy Kklers the spirit came to them not directly 
from Closes but as a spirit of prophecy from above, 
and ceased with them (Nu 11-®). Joshua, more¬ 
over, was commanded distinctly (Nu 27“‘) to .stand 
before Kle.azar and to consult him by the Driin 
and Thummim in all matters of supreme import¬ 
ance. Joshua was clearly a))]>ointed tlie civil 
administrator of the law, the su])renie judge, the 
king, for we si mil see that the power of aj>pointing 
judges rested with the king. 

It is nowhere stated that tlie.se men were to Ite 
priests or Levites to the exclusion of Israelites. 
On the contrary, it was, no doubt, Israelites who 
acted as local magistrates in the varii)UM tribe.s 
(see below). True, in the highest trilmnal which 
Avas in the centre of the divine worship the high 
priest acted as t he sujtreme judge ; thus the direc¬ 
tion T)t 17“ can best be explained in harmony with 
the Mosaics legislation. And ]>ro])al)ly this is also 
the best explanation of tlie pa.s.sages in which the 
judges are called the 'e.l6him {c.r/., Ex 22***) and tl»e 
judge who decided the case by the use of the Urim 
and Thummim the divine oracle. According to 
I)t 16’”"^'', judges were ajijiointed in every tribe. 
Tlie-se were formed by the elders (.see Dt 21*'*'““), 
who were called upon to decide in such cases as 
the rebellious .son in the ca.se of immorality, tlie 
dead body found outside the town ami the murderer 
unknown, the case of Yibhutn (Kuth), etc. 'Fliese 
judges Wfire regarded a.s the men upon who.se 
authority one could rely {samak/i), upon whom 

f >art of tlie res]>onsibility for right and wrong Iwul 
leen devolved, just as in the case of the, saci ilicial 
animal, ui*(>n wlii< h part of the sin and responsi¬ 
bility of tlie jteople had been laid. We liml nowhere 
that (he bleinislies Avliich prevented the priest 
from acting in tlie Temple were a bar to the judge. 
Of course, the judges from Joshua to Saul were, 
in fact, the temporal rulers, the tribal kings who 
for the time being exercised authority over the rest 
by their military prowess and victory in battle. 

Samuel, who acted in a double cajiacity as priest 
ami king, went also in a circuit to judge Israel 
(1 S 7'®*-), but, later, the peojile asked him to 
appoint a king over them who would rule them 
(1 S 8®). David appointed from among tlie Israelites 
and Levites ‘officers and judges’ (1 Ch 23* 2(j-“). 
Tlie author of the book of Clironiides states (2 Ch 
19®'^) that Josaphat apjiointed judges in all the 
fem-e<l cities of Judah, and (vv,'^ **) e.stabli.shed in 
Jerusalem a high court consisting of jiriests, 
Levites, and tlie licads of the hou.scs of Israel. 
Here we have practically the comjtosition of the 
high court as it devidoped in Jerusalem after the 
Exile. It was a tribunal wliose members cJainieil 
the right to decide in all kinds of controversies, 
and to inHict punishments—even capital punisli- 
ment; and, above all, they reserved to themselves 
the .sole right of determining the .Jewish calendar. 
They did not interfere except rarely in those 
ordiriance.s which referred to the sacrifice and the 
service in the Temole, but, on the other hand, 
they claimed the right of being the representatives 
of the oral law ; tliey were the living tradition 
which was ajiplied authoritatively to the interpre¬ 
tation of the law for the daily neiTessities of life ; 
they were the PhariBee.s, i.e. the authoritative 
interpreters of the law—hence their sway over the 
people ; they were the s'mukHm, men not only 
appointed hiit worthy of being relied upon in all 
matters of interjirctation and application of the 
divine ordinances of the law, for upon them that 
authority had been devolved—as they claimed—in 
historical succession. Tins was the result of a 


long process of evolution. 'I'he ditlicnlty began 
immediately after the return from tlie lixilc. The 
liigii jniest became under I’crsian rule the vivliml 
a<lmini.''t rator and goiiMimr ot the province; he 
was thus inve.sted witii the })ower of appointing 
oflicers and jmlge.s. 'Phen a coiitlict must liaie 
arisen between the heads of the father.s’ house.s 
and the priestly caste, liacli one probably claimed 
power and authority, and no doulit this led to the 
estahlishment of what is known tis tlie (Jreat 
Assembly, wbicli was succeciled by the Sanhedrin 
(the (Jreek equivalent for the Hebrew a.ssembly). 
The conflict must liave been a keen one ; and it 
evidently grew in strength and bitterness after the 
Maccabiea.n sueiess, for then s()me of the high 
priests (Januai and his successors) endeaviMinal to 
coinhine publicly the antlmrity of the, king with 
that of tlie high priest. Much more is meant by 
this than has hitlierto been understood. It meant 
that the higli pi iest Avas tlie sole authoi it y in all 
matters of civil and criminal Uiav in addition to 
the spiritual, or rather .sacerdotal, functions which 
he alone could exercise in virtue of his Aaronite 
ile.scent. In the long run the ahsolule [lOAver was 
Avrested from his hand, am] the laymen gained the 
victory, 'I’hey retained tin* right of administration 
ami interpr(‘tation of tlie laAv, and, above all, the 
side authority in the ri'gulalion of the calendar. 
'Phi'y claimed to he tlie true nquesentat ivos of 
that tradition Avliich Moses had given to the 
Seventy Elders in tlie wilderness. It, is for this 
reason that in tlie chapters of the fathers {Pirkfi. 
^XhhtdU) which contain the chain of the oral tradi¬ 
tion no notice is taken of the high priests -with 
(he sole exception of Simeon, 'I'he tradition is 
made to de.scmid in a direct line from iMoscs to 
.Joshua, from .Joshua to t he elders, trom t he tdders 
to tlie prophids, trom the prophets to the men of 
the Great As.semhly, and so on, until it reached tlio 
patriarchs and the otiii'r heads of tlie Kalihinical 
schools. In the Mid rash Es/ok the names of the 
Seventy Elders are given {YdlkUt ShiiuYoiit, i. 
S 730). This list is more fully elaborated in the 
other chain of the tradition known as Sedvr'(Ham. 
Curiously enongli, the (varaites, Avho reject the 
oral tradition, have ncvert-liclcss pri'scrveil a similar 
chain, though in a modified form {l)o<l Mord'kkfti). 
'Phe Sanhedrin claimed to he the direct conlinu- 
ators of the authority Avhieli Avas vested by Moses 
in the Seventy Ekleis. It had reaclied them 
through the intermediary of the jiroplie.ts. Zeelia- 
riah and MalacJii Avere counted among the Jir.st 
members of the men of the (ireat Assemldy, who 
Avere the direct, jiredeec.ssors of the Sanhedrin. 
They appointed the local judges in Aoirioiis towns 
of 1’a.le.stine, wlio derived (litdr authority to ilecide 
ill all matters, civil and criminal, direct from that 
of the Sanhcdi-iri. Tlie appointment, according to 
a vague tradition, took the form of the a))})ointment 
of .Joshua by Mo.ses. The Nasi—i.c., the I’rinee, 
tlie title given to the jircsident of the Sanhedrin— 
alone or in conjunction AA’itli other members of this, 
the liighest triJjunal, placed his hands upon the 
candidate and proclaimed him worthy in the lirst 
place to be among tJio.se initiated into the secret of 
the comrmtationH of the calendar {S6d ha'Ihhar) 
and to decide in all legal questions exclusive of 
those affecting the Temple, Even there the 
Sanhedrin claimed a certain jurisdiction in the 
matter of probing the juirity of de.scent of a Koben 
who came to jiarticijiate in the service. They 
examined his docninentH and rejected him if they 
found them insufiieient. It is not to be thought, 
however, that priests were excluded from this 
college ; the members were chosen for t heir capa¬ 
bilities, whether they were Israelites, Levites, or 
Kohanim. The case recorded in the NT of the 
high priest Caiaphas (Mt 26®^), etc., proves this 
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point. He, no <ioul»t, was consiilteW in a matter 
which afVcctecl the spiritual worshij>anrJ tlie service 
of the 'I'ciiijile. Other hij^'h j)riestH may have Iia<l 
their seat in tiie Sanhedrin, and one of them— 
Kahhi iHliniael, the Iiij^di priest—is always men¬ 
tioned with ;^"reat veneration. I'hese new jutlj^es 
thu.s hecaine the sliarers in tlie authority wldcli 
came down in direct, Huc<;eH.sion. Tliey hecame 
s'rmlkJdi/t, men of autliority who were ‘ordained,’ 
i.e. ‘ aj)pointed,’ as men upon whom tlie peojde 
could ‘rely.’ They exercised certain spiritual 
functions, for .Jewish life in all its forms depended 
ujton their interjiretation of the law. I’liinj^.s 
hecaine pure or impure, allowexl or forbidden, 
ac(;oidine to their declaration, sanction, or refusal. 
They clechired the. festivals ; and evmi on a memor¬ 
able occasion, wlien om^ of tlie ^^reat H(!hi)lar.H, 
relyiri'^ on Ids own eahnilatioti aiul ol>vorv;i.tion of 
the moon, had drawn uji a diHerent <;alendar, he 
had U) suhinit t,o the decision of tlie patriandi 
(lainalicl ii. and his (udlca^m^s in ]»o\ver ami kciep 
the Day of Atonement on the day fixeil hy them 
f A’ov/i. Hush. ‘Jfvf, h). '[’he ‘ordiriation,’or.v'/>o/.7w>/i, 

was one «)f tlie means hy which the oral trailition 
preserved its authoritative (tha.ra<‘t.er ; for, so lon^' 
as tlic^re were men who were the lawful heirs of 
the authority of the Sanhedrin, the .lewish law 
Inul its aul.horitative e.\poneiit. 'I'he point w’hieh 
has hitherto remained ohscnire, vi/. tin* disuse of 
the s'in iJcfiah. as has he.en alh'j^od, after tlie de- 
stntefbjn of (he 'remple, will now become perfect ly 
chuir. 'I’ln.' nuiHoii is obvious why the Roman 
(ioverniiuMit punishe<l with <leath any one wJio 
would cont inue t his juaid/me.of .y''///i/;/n7,/<, i.e. ordain 
pupils to hceonie Ral)his ; for, as soon as the idiam 
of .<t')n)k-hah. was l>rok<m, there was no lorifriu any 
central authority ;^n'eal and r<'sp(5c(ed enough to 
<‘ommti,ud universal ohedienc.e, to interpret tlie 
laws, and, ahovi* all, to lix the, calendar; and, as 
soon as tlie, peo[)le, n»t lon;;;er knew when t<i ke<*p 
their Sahhaths and their festix als or how to apjily 
the law, their spiritual dissolution was near at 
hatid. Ami it is (uisy to understand wliy Judah 
h. llalia (.SVr;;//. 14ul exposed hiiu.self to ilie hy (In' 
haml of the Romans whilst jjrantin;; s'^nihhafi to 
four jmyiils ; he ha«l tlius rivestahlislied the lc;^al 
autliority for the oral law, and a proper sueci'.ssion 
for its ini(M'[»retaLion. 

'I'lie Roman rule did not tolerate any Jewish 
civil trihiirial or any .JewisJi rnay^ist rates wJio would 
jud;_>;e t he ])<>of)le Hccor<lino to the .lewish law, ami 
thcK'torc the jinic.tical use of the s'jiiilchfih as a 
regular continuous institution on a hir»te scab* had 
to come to an end for a time after tlie war of Har 
Kfdvhha (A.n. l.'tO). Ilut, n hen the <;ivil local 

yoveinment, of the .lews was re-established soon 
iiftci wards under the headship of one of (lie »le- 
scendants of (he house of David, or ratlier the 
house of llillel, under (lie nniiu^ of ‘ patriarch of 
the .b»w.s,’ tile ri^dit of .Vmikh.dh was vested in 
the patriarehs, thou;j;h there was no lony^er a real 
Sanhedrin with its M,utonoiuous juri.sdiclion and 
imcpiestioned authority on all matters of poIiti<'al 
and reli^jiouH life. I'lie new judges now appointed 
had, however, to decide, as before, not only what 
w as right and wioug, hut also what was religiously 
(•»>rreet oi iucorn'ct. It wa.s no>v a limited form of 
authority that was ve.sted in the .t'^tnikhuh, though 
it still carrietl with it the same spirituni authority. 
Anyone who received the tt'nukhdh received at the 
same time the right to ileeide with the others in 
the fixing of the ealondar. But this right was 
(ientred in I’ale.stine. No school, no head of a 
eollege in Babylon, could ever obtain it. It was 
jealously guarded as a privilege of the patriarcliate 
in Palestine. \N’lien the great scholar from Baby¬ 
lon, K. Eleazar b. Redatb, (niuie to Palestine, he 
con.sidered it a very great honour to have obtained 


the s*nuk}uih there (Jerus. Jidfsh Ildsh. 586 ; cf. 
Sank. I8r and B. KHhub. \ \2a). But the name of 
this institution and the form of the apooinlment 
had bemi (‘hanged. IL was no longer calleil s' niikhdh 
in Palestine, hut ininnuy (from the Aramaic word 
tnunn, Dn D- *"). The old name liad obviously an 
ominous ring about it in the ears of the Itoiiians, 
and therefore the .lews of Palestine avoided using 
it. It was retained, however, in IJahylon, and is 
still u.sed. I’he laying on of hands was no longer 
practised {B. Sank. 1J6) either for the same reason 
as the name had been abandoned—not to aron.se 
too niiieh suspicion of the Romans—or po.ssibly 
bee.aiise tlie (Jiurcli had adopted this jiraetiee for 
the purpose of ordaining priests. The laying of 
hamls on the pupils (Ac t)®) and on Saul and Barna¬ 
bas (l^P) need not be taken as ordination, but 
merely as a bjriii of blessing like that of the priests, 
and, at the same time, it may have been a symbol 
of aut horit y, granting them the power to be judges 
who would declare the law in the eommiinity. 
Later this became the symbol of consecration for 
sacerdotal ollice, and t)iis very likely was the 
rea.son why the yiraetiee. was discontinued hy the 
•lews. Sliortiy afterward.s the right of the pa¬ 
triarch bc'came limited, inasmuch as he could ap¬ 
point only with the concurrence of the lie.ads of the 
legal tribunal, Bet ft Din —the judges of the Jewish 
court.. 

'I’he constant persecution by the Itonian and then 
by (he By/anline emperors pressed heavily on the 
.lews of Palestine, and thus it c.ame about that one 
of the jiairiarchs, Hillel or Judah in the 4tli or fith 
cent, — the time has not yet been delinitidy decided 
—established a (Uilendar u])on tlie basis of matlie- 
mati(!a! calculation only. It was no longer to be 
madt; dependent on the real observation of the 
lippearance of the new moon. On the other band, 
the oral law had become codilied and had been 
further eiilarmal and expounded hy the great 
.schools of Palestine and Babylon, all of wliieli 
became tbe‘ written’Mishnali and 'ralmud. 'Plius 
t h(( s'lnikhah lost its essential eliaractor of being 
t he only legal authority for the eahuidar, and for 
tie* interpretation and declaration of (he oral law. 

With the extimd.ion of the ])atriarc!hat(j the in- 
Htitntion came juactieally to an end in Palestine. 
No Rabbi could lienccfoi tli be appointed eitlier by 
‘ nomination ’ or by ‘ordination ’ and laving on of 
hands cn|»uhl(^ of exercising fuiKd.ions like tJio.se 
vt^sti d in the Sanhedrin and the jiatriarcliate. In 
one form or another, and either in the name or hy 
lh(i hand of the eollege, the Bosh Yeshibali, or 
(Jaon, granted by ‘nomination ’ or in the form of a 
written c-ei tilr(N'ite ;i degree of qualilication for the 
function of tijacher and judge. Much that liap- 
peiied in Palestine during the first centuries of the 
\luhaniruadan conquest is wrapped in ohs( urity. 
Fragments from the tJenizali in Cairo, however, 
give us a glimp.se into some mov'ements which must 
have taken jdace in the Otli and 10th centuiie.s, 
when among others a certain Ben Meir emU'avoured 
to resuscitate the ancient power of s'mikkdh, and 
claimed for himself and jio.ssibly for others in 
Palestine the right of again lixing the calendar by 
observation and, no doubt, of exercising such lunc- 
tions as formerly belonged to the liolders of the 
s^mikhdli. Saadyali entered into long polemics 
with Ben Meir and his associates, but very little is 
known about this di.spute except the fact mentioned 
above. Again, the re-establishment of the 
khdh became a burning question among the Jews 
of Palestine when B6 Kab in the year 1538 claimed 
for himself and his tribunal the right of resuscitat¬ 
ing t he fixiviont s*mikhdh. He based his claim on a 
statement of Maimonides which seemed to grant to 
the riahhisof Palestine the right of re-establishing 
the s^'mlkkakxi they had all (unne together and hoc 
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unanimously decidi d upon it. B6 who lived 
in Safet, hud evidently not paid sullicient atten¬ 
tion to the 8U8cept il»ilitieH of his colleagues in Jeru¬ 
salem, the chief of whom was Levi alsju yahib ; a 
controversy arose between them, and the attempt 
of Rab was entirely frustrated. He emphati¬ 
cally denied the intention of touching the calendar 
or interfering with the criminal law, but declared 
that his aim was to create a spiritvial centre for 
Judaism in Talesline, just as the patriarchate ami 
the Sanhedrin had been before. There was another 
motive which may have prompted Rah to this 
action—Messianic aspirations. The plan which 
afterwards matured under Don Joseph of Naxos, 
the favourite of Selim—to create, as it were, a small 
Jewish commonwealth in Galilee with its centre in 
Tiberias—may have prompted R@ Rab to this step, 
which was to be a preliminary step to the re¬ 
gathering of the Jews in the Holy Land. 

The s^nnkhOh, shorn of its special character, is 
still a pi7u;ti(“e in the ordination of a Rabbi. It<k»es 
not carry with it the same autlioriiv as it luul in 
Palestine, hut it is a necessary condition for the 

Q ualification of a Rabbi. When in the 12th cent. 

udaism again .snllcred under the shock of the per¬ 
secution which threatened to destroy the unity of 
Israel and to undermine the authority of the re- 
pres(!ntatives of the law, R. Meir resuscitated the 
old practice in the manner and to the extent that 
it had been iiractised in the Diaspora. It was t<» 
be liencefortli as a certific'.ate for the holder, a kind 
of venin ducendi which was granted to him by one 
who was a recognized authority himself ami a 
holder of smdi a di[)l<»ma. It was pretd.-ely the same 
as in olden times in so far as the autlmrity of the 
giver guanuifced the ([ualilieations of the retdpient. 
No community w(nild apiudrit a man to h<‘ (he 
Rahhi— i.e. (die judge in all matters leg.al and 
religious—who did not have the s'mik/tith, for upon 
his decision abme many doubtful legal queMtion.s 
can he solved ; he is n'sjionsihle for the upholding 
of the written law in its entirety and for the carry¬ 
ing out of all the di\'i?ie ordinam^es in conformity 
with the old trailil.ion ; he grants divorce; he 
decides all tlie (lucst ions of the ritual slaughter of 
animals ; l>e declares the food fit or unfit for Jew¬ 
ish ct)nsnm]>tion ; and in all (piestionH of a l«‘gal 
character he is the authority u]u»n whom the <*,om- 
munity relics. 'J’hus the s^niiJchilh, or (ordination, 
is still'a valid principle in Judaism, ft is now the 
token of qmililication for eventual appointment 
as a Rahhi, win* is then called 'tnusmakh. Among 
the Ashkenazic Jews the dijdonm is now called 
lldtdrath Hdrddh venin doceyidi — i.e, he has now 
the joermission to declare the law—wliilst the 
Sephardic Jews and the Jews of the Last liave 
retained the old name of s'lmhhdh. 

It is of interest to note that among the titles of 
the ]»riests and ebhus of the Samaritans tiiere is 
also that of sdvmkhuh, the one who is wort by of 
being relied upon, a man of authority, and als(» he 
who has hetm appointed to high office. Thc! ap¬ 
pearance of this title among those of the Samari¬ 
tans shows its great antiquity' and its wider use in 
Palestine. 

Litbratcrk.—T he chief sources are the Istch. in the Mishn&h 
of Sanhedrin and the two Talrnndu; treatises of tfiat name, 
esp. Jems. Sanh. \Ua, c, and Hah. Sanli. 17a : Mainionides, 
(tl204), i'ad tnt ha2t\kiih ; /h'lhdth Sanhsdrin, i.-iv.; Asher b. 
Yeh»el(l340), 7’nV lUtshru Mishj>at., chs. i., vii., viii., and Karo’s 
cominentarv to it, as well os Shnlfidn ‘Arukh, same chapters ; 
I. ben S. Laniprontj, Pahad l^hak, tt.v. ’.Seniikhah’; Levi 
aben Habib. Sh^'elMh u- j‘'>ihubMh, Venice, 156.'>; Rab, 
She'elMh u-T'‘shiihfith, do. KKiS, and M. (iastcr’s Cod. y.n. fol. 
80 - 446 , containing under the heading; ‘ Ifftri-reth Has^mik&h ' 
the full correspondence of B6 Hull (the .M.S was copied in 
his lifetime): W. Bacher, MGWJ xxxviii. (1894J lZZ-127; 
A. Goldbere, Mwe.nu Titel, Berlin, n.d. ; M. Gudemann. 
CeacA. dfs KrzirUvn^jmenfns nnd der KuUur rier ahendldnd. 
Jujden, Vienna, 188i)-8«: M. Gaster, Rabbinical Dr.ffre*, 
Tendon, IWK), M. GaSTKR. 


ORENDA. — Orenda is a word of Irociuoian 
origin, being an Au'dicizafion of the Huron 
uirenda or orenda, which has cognates in tlic 
related dialects. The word signifies the inherent 
power or energy which every object, in some char¬ 
acteristic degree, possess(;s and exerts ; and, indeed, 
it is not so far removed in meaning from our own 
looser use of the term ‘ energy,’ regarded as poten¬ 
tial or active atul redated in kind and degree to the 
object which it deli ties. That the meaning u{ the 
aboriginal word is more intimately psychical than 
ours — orendrt being conceived as indissolubly 
bound up with desire and will— is but the natural 
reflexion of a more primitive stage of thought; hut 
it is at least a fair question whether our own use of 
‘energy’ does not covertly carry the same psy¬ 
chical connotation. ‘Magic power ’ is the {)h rase 
most commonly employeil by J. N. II. Hewitt in 
translating urendci ; hut ‘ magic,’ as he points out, 
is derogatorily associated with superstition and 
supernuturalism, and is not, therefore, a fair 
rendering of the native concept imi. 

* By primitive man all motion«and activities were interpreted 
as manifesrationB of life and will. Things animaU' and Ihinirs 
inanimate were (comprised in one hetfroi^encoiiH cIiihh, N)iarin(f 
a uomiiion nature. All thing'8, therefore, were thouiflil. to have 
life and to exercise will, whose behests ^verc acci'inpliahed 
tlirouph orenda—that is, tlirouph luupic power, reputed to be 
inherent in all thiiips' (Hewitt, SI RUl'W IltK):iJ, p. 1:14). 

In another connexion Hewitt give.s a number of 
phrases illustrative of the use of the (Hmccjit in 
Irof|uoittn tongues : 

’when a hunter is Hucressfiil in the chase, it Is said, 
wd'tharftldUig^finV, he batlied, tliwart.ed their orenf/u, i.e., the 
orenda of tlie ipiarry ; but, con^erHeI,>, sliould tbe buntsinan 
return unsuccessfiil, ll. is said, v iY (finn'nilojft’(Xnl’, tb «’3 (the 
paine) have (oile<l, outniutrlied his orenda ; . . . when the 
ekinn'nts are piitherinp and a stonn is lirewinp, it is said, 
watr^Tuidflni', it (utorin-inaluir) is iniikiiip, preparing its orenda ; 
and wiien the loui-rmp storm-clouds appear to be reail.v, it is 
said, iolrr'fliionni', it bus (Inisbcd, has itrepared, its omnia ; 
these two e.xpressions and t heir c.i)njin;ut ionul forms are eiiually 
applicable to an aniinai or bird that is angry or in a rape ; . . . 
anythinp whose orenda is rejmted or believed t,o have been 
Inslruincntal in obtaininp some pood or in ace.oniphsbinp some 
jnirpose is said “to possess orenda" {iorYnilare'), jiisl as a 
wealthy person is said “ to Imve money,” that, is, “an almndanc© 
of nuuiey ” ; and if these )hiiips or portions of them lie chosen 
and kept upainst the time of their use, they become u hat are 
commonly called charms, aimilctM, fet.islies, mascots, sliieids, fir, 
if you please, “inefiicine (Amer. Anlhroiiolnaist, new scr., iv. 
38'f.). 

Hewitt goe.s on to indicate the relationship of the 
exercise of ore.mfn to willing tuui desiring and 
to singing — rclation.s which lie rcgtirds as of 
primary imjiortanc.c in (he interjitelution of the 
term, .sliowlng, as tlicy do, its intimately psychi¬ 
cal intention : 

‘ JiotertTfindnte', he is arra> efl in his orradra, and rofe.rr^ilnt'ite’, 
he has elTused or put forlli his orenda, are two ex)irc>HsionH, 
aeiitenee-words, which arc s.iid in rt fereticc to a man who is 
exerthip his orenda for the (i< compli.sloiienf, of some purpose, 
this is Its primary sipiiitication ; the (Irst term, rit>ert’fl7niflte\ 
has come to mean, as a secondarv iisape, he is hopiinp for it, is 
expectinp it, iKicau.se it was the liahit to nut on one’s oretuia to 
olitain what is ftesired ; now, tin; secomi senUmce-word, roler- 
r<*flndte.\ us a secfiiKlary ineaninp has come to sipnify, he is sinp- 
inp, is chantiiip, but literally, lie is lioldinp forth his orenda. 
Thus, sinpinp was interpreted to sipnify t liat tlie sinper, chunter, 
wiieliier heast, bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was puttinp 
forth his orenda, his iiiy.stif' jKiteiice, to execute his will ; hence, 
too, it coiiioe that the Khaman, when exertinp his orenda, must 
sinp, nuiat chant, in imitation of the bocties of his environment. 
Let it lie noted, too, that this is tlie only word slpnityinp to 
sinp, to chant, in the earlier speech of live Iroquolan peojiles.’ 

Orend/t i.s not ujiplicd to niuHcular strcngtli or 
to any imrely nuMluinical force, hut only to in¬ 
visible powens conceived as analogou.s to will and 
intelligence, although there is a curious stiggostion 
of emanation, or etllux, about it, tlint .scmiiM to 
bring it within the range of whuL are sometimes 
spoken of as * telepsychic powers.’ 

In the Onondaga version of the Irofiuoitin cos¬ 
mology it is said of Sapling, the vegettition sjurit, 
that so soon as he becomes old he is transformed 
again into a youth ; 

‘ .Moreover, it is so that continuously the orenda immanf-nt in 
his l»ody—the orenda with whicii h«‘ HutfuseH his person, tbe 
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orenda whic-h he projecUi or exhibits, throunrh which he is 
poHMesBfd of force and imiIcik y—in ever full, umiitiiiniHhed, and 
all-hufiicierit ; (iikI, in tlie next place, nothirinf tiiat is otkori or 
deadly, nor, in the next place, even tlie (Jreat Destroyer, otkoii 
in itself and faceir-Hs, has any effect on him, he hein^f perfectly 
immune U) its orenda; and, in the next place, there is nothing 
that run bar liiH way or veil his faculties ’("7 p. 219). 

'I'lio word otlcnny or ottjon, which here appears as 
a name foi hostile or nuilevolent oreiuht, is, says 
Hewitt (Amer. Anth., mjwser., iv. 37 n.), f^radu/illy 
disphuun^ oreruliv, for the reason, he thinks, ‘ lliat 
tii(^ malif^'narit and the destructive, ratlier than tlie 
benign, manifestations ’ of this jtower produce the 
more lasting impiessions on the mind. It is pos- 
sihle that this word is relntcid to the Ilnron oqni or 
oki, w’lnch 1). (i. lii inton [The, Myths of the Nett) 
WorlfP, IMiibnhdphia, 1S%, p. 64) regards as of 
AJgornjuian origin. 

‘The word 071/1, and it.H {ilural owlaqui, Bij'iiiflcs amon^^ 
them (/.r. the UiiroiiH) some divinity; in a worri, wiiat they 
recognize as above human nature’ {JfHUit Itelatwim, ed. 
a. <i. ThwaitCH, (llev. laiid, v. [ir,7). 

'Ihe term orenda. is, in fact, only one of a large 
group of terms, memh(!rs of which are fouml in 
most, if not all, Indian languages, which have the 
same giuieral meaTung—invisihlo jiower or energy. 
Hewitt (Anier. .'loth., new s(‘r., iv, 37 IK) nientidiis 
the Siouan wakan, Algonfjuian tniinitoini, Sho- 
8honean;m/(.:n«<. W. Matt hews(‘ Navaho Legends,’ 
Memoirs of the Ameriron l<\>( k - Lore Soriely, Hoston 
and New' York, 181)7) describes the Navaho digin 
(p. 37). •!. Swatiton [Mrnxoirs (f the Aniericnn 

Mnsejimof Natnral History, viii. [lOOlfJ 13) says of 
the Hnida sgu nn that it is ‘ a word wliich my 
interpreters like<l to nmder hy “ jiower aiiplual 
to Hii[»(*rnatnral la'ings, shamans, etc. F. H. (dish¬ 
ing (‘Zuhi l<'elidles,’ A’/fA’IF [ 1883], ]>. U) de- 
Hcrihes (h*i Zuhi (;onc<*pti<in, in es.sence etpiivalent 
to t/he lr()({uoian. iipai eiil ly the Inca word 
huara ((larcilasso de la V<Jga, Uoyal Hotninentaries, 
London, 1871, II. iii.) is a S. American instance. 

'The whole group of terms (hisignale the Ameri¬ 
can equivalent of what, is generally known to 
anthropologists hy the Polynesian term niand. As 
apiilieil to Ameriean Indian beliefs, nnmitu and 
wnkaoda (Algon(|uian and Siou.an respectively) are 
much t he most rumirnon in use. There is the dilli- 
culty, however, that >na,nitif is very generally used 
for a spirit or didly, i.e. a kind of invisible person¬ 
ality, which is not at all t he meaning of orenda — 
by which a spiritual attribute rather than entity 
(to emiiioy a scholastic ilistinction) is designated. 
Sometliing of the same ohjection extends to traknn, 
toakaudn, which, although most commonly used iu 
the attributive sen.se, is still al.s<i employed in a sort 
of per.sonilication of that jiower lor which the 
white man has no better term than (Ireat Spirit : 

‘Tlic Wak/mda nddressed in tribal prayer and in tlie trihiil 
religious ccremmiii-s which fiortaiu tf> th«* welfare of all the 
peof)l(* is Die Wakouda tliat is tlie jicnncatmg life of visible 
nature—an invisible life and power that reaches everywhere 
and every thing, and can bo apjiealisi to by man to send him 
help. From this central idea of a permeating life comes, on 
the one hand, the applii-ation of the word irakonda to anything 
mysterious or inexplicable., be it an object or an occurrence ; 
and, on the other hand, the belief that the peculiar gifts of an 
animate or inanimate form can he transferred to man. The 
means by which thi.s transfereni'e takes jiliwe is mysteriouB and 
perttviuH to Wakouda but is not Wakouda. So the media—the 
•hell, the jieblile, the thunder, the animal, the mythic monster 
—tnnv he .spoken of as waknndag, hut they are not regarded as 
the Wakouda* (AliceC. Fleb-her, t7 ii/iis’lV [19J1], p. 699). 

In view of ibis temlency to personify, which 
does not appear in the case tlie I roquoian orcut/a, 
there may he reason in adopting the latter term, as 
Hewitt urges, to designate the fundamental view 
of the world, as actuated by interplaying and invis¬ 
ible powers, which underlies all American Indian 
myth and religion (cf. art. Nature [American]). 

See further art. Mana. 

Litkiiatprr.—S ee the Bourcee cited throughout, especially 
J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition of Religion,’ 
Ameriean Anthropologist, new Ber.,iv. [1902] 33-46. 

H. B. Alexander. 


ORGANIC SELECTION.— This is a theory 
supplementary to Darwinism (g.v.) aiuiording to 
wiiich the course of evolution by natural selection 
is guided by individual organic accommodations in 
lines coincident with themselves. The accom¬ 
modations or adjustments made by individuals 
are conceived as aflbrdiiig a screen or protection, 
against elimination, to those variation.s with 
wliich they coincide in direction ; the.se variations, 
thus screened, liave a chance to accumulate them¬ 
selves from generation to generation until they 
become of independent ‘selection-value.’ 

I'liis priiicijde was annouiiceil independently in 
1896 hy tliree naturalists—(.1 Lloyd Morgan, IL F. 
Osborn, arul J. Mark Baldwin, the last-named 
giving it its name and developing it in Develop¬ 
ment and Krolittion (New York and London, 1002), 
in wliich the original pajiers of the other authori- 
lie.H as well as his own, and citations from others 
(F. B. Foulton, H. VY. Conn, etc.), are reprinted. 

Tlie theory of evolution founded upon organic 
selection has rectuved the name of the ‘orthopliasy 
tlieory ’ in ojiposition to the ‘ orthogenesis theory,’ 
which assumes determimite variations properly so 
called. It is held to allord a valuable supplement 
to that haseil upon Darwinian selection, in various 
ways. Certain striking applications of it may be 
hrielly staled (cf. the eo-operative article on this 
topic in Baldwin’s DPhP). 

(1) If this view of tlie directive effect of indi¬ 
vidual accoinmoilations is true, tliere is no further 
need of the J/aniar(;kian principle of the ‘inherit¬ 
ance of ac<|nire(l charaoters,’since the ‘dire.ction’ 
secured, although uiliimitely due to variation, is 
in lines coincident with the characters or modi- 
lications acijuired in ex[»erieiiee. The case for 
Laniaridvi.sm against Darwinism, as a theory of 
evolution, is therefore greatly weakened hy the 
‘organic selection’ theory, as is quite generally 
admitted. 

(2) The theory finds an interesting application 
in the account of the origin of animal instinct. 
Tlie inst incts, according to it, are functions ilue to 
accumulated variations which have been s(*re,ened 
and ^)rote(;tcd during their immature stages hy 
individual habits of intelligent and consiuous atl- 
justment. Under thi.s protection—in case.s such as 
the theory of organic .selection recognizes—these 
funetioiis have developial on tlio organic side, 
while the inteiligent adaptations associated with 
them, becoming le.ss and Je.ss nece.s.sary, have 
tiiially been superseded entirely hy the instinct. 
'I'liis gives the look of intelligence to the instincts 
—they have arisen as snh.stitutes for intelligent 
action, by <’oiiicident variation. The lairnarckian 
theory of instinct developed hy Spencer under the 
iiHiiie of tlie ‘ lajtsed intelligence ’ theory is thus 
completely replaced hy the ‘ organic selection ’ 
theory. 

(3) To psj’^chologists and students of sociology 
ami ethics certain hearings of the theory are of 
extreme interest. If consciou.s individual accom¬ 
modations may have such a directive eHect upon 
evolution, then a purposive or teleological factor 
is introducKil into Darwini.sin. The course of 
organic evolution is no longer to he looked upon 
as iiapiiazard, accidental, or fatalistic, hut as pro¬ 
ceeding in lines of progress marked out hy in¬ 
telligent adjustments. Consciousness, mind in 
general, becomes an efficient, though indirect, 
factor in biological evolution. And mental evolu¬ 
tion takes the lead, in a sense ; not, indeed, in the 
way of determining variation in certain directions, 
but in the way of controlling variation, and of 
securing the selection of functions and characters 
which subserve the purposes of mind. 

Moreover, the special modes of accommodation 
found in co-of>erative life, social and moral, get 
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the Harae directive efficiency. The wiiole ran}j:e of 
social and et hical ^roup-activities reflects its values 
into the instinctive and otlier more plastic potencies 
of the individuals makinj; up the ^roup. The oj)- 
position beween Darwinian evolution ami morality, 
signalized by Huxley, completely disappears. 

(4) Philosophically consiilered, in view of these 
points, the Darwinian theory of evolution by 
natural selection is very materially recast. It is 
no longer a theory resting exclusively upon 
fortuitous congenital variations. For in many 
importanl. instances it is not nj»on such variatioits, 
taken Him[)ly tor themselves, tliat the preserving 
hand of selection falls, but u])oii those only wliich 
show tlieir fitness to serve the ends of conscious 
adaptation and of mimi. Selection falls upon the 
variations only because it falls first upon the 
entire living function in which the variations are 
included and protected. The function which sur¬ 
vives, and with it the anatomical characters, are 
those whicli present tlie successful union and joint 
operation of endowmenf (]>resent in the variation) 
and ex]»erienee (jiresentin the accomuHMlal ion). 

Litkratcrk.—B esidea the citations made above, tfie following 
workw contain accounts and critical eatinmtea of the theory of 
organic aelection : C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit ant! Jantinct, 
London, ISOfi, Animal Behaviour, do. L. H. Plate, Das 

Selectionsprinzip uad Prahleine der Art.bildun(j'\ Leipzig, 
1908; P'. W. Headley, The [‘roblems of Krolntion, London, 
1900 ; H. W. Conn, The Method of livolntion. New York, 1900; 
Y. Delage and M. Goldsmith, Lcs Theories tie I't'vtilulion, 
Paris, 1909; W. McDougall, Body and Mind, Lornlon, 19)1 ; 
C. Lloyd Morgan and A. Weismann, in Darivin and 
Modern Sc if are, ed. A. 0. Seward, Uanihridge, 1909; C. Groos, 
2'he I'iay of Man, F.ng. tr., London, 1901; J. A. Thomson, 
Darwinism and Ihiinan Lije, do. 1909; J. T. Gulick, Evolu¬ 
tion, Banial atid llabitrtdinnl, Washington, 1905. 

J. Mark Haldwin. 

ORGY.^—Tin? practice of periodic r(flaxati<m i>f 
social restraints lias been foDowml by tin; majorily 
of r)ct»plcs, and is the unconscious response to a 
real soc.ial ne(;d. The study of the orgy as a normal 
phenomenon throws light on the whole iin;chanism 
of society. Primitive ‘hursts’and modern P»ank 
Holiday ‘ uiaflickirig ’ fulfil an identical purpose, 
and their comlitions are itlentical, though more 
stringent in the case of early soiuety. 

Thus, of the Central Australian.^ we are told that ‘ the life of 
a native is hedged in with arl>iLrary rules that must he obeyed, 
often at the peril of his life. To the casiitiJ otjlooker tlie native 
ina\ a])pear lo live a perfect^' free life ; in reality he does 
nothing of the kind ; indcasl, very much the reverse.’!^ 

We may here take ex<a;ption to tlie e|)ithet 
‘ arbitrary ’ ; lliere is little in any social organiza¬ 
tion to which it can he applied. It cannot, e.ff,, 
he a])plied to the orgy itself, so far as tliis is in¬ 
dulged in by normal members of the society. The 
orgy is to the routine of ordinary life what, the 
religious feast is to the fast. It supplies a rest and a 
change, hut pari icularly an emotional and physical 
expansion and discharge of energy. Excess and 
dissipation are almost inevitably involvijd, iuit 
they are not in prinei{)le essential conditions. Is’or, 
again, is the criminality which often appears. 
The fumdions in which this neiiro-mu.scufar dis¬ 
charge takes place are those belonging to the 
gem;ral muscular system—eating, di'iiiking, and 
sex. The main psychologii'a! clement, relief from 
restraint, is connected with others — the }flay- 
instinct, tlie pleasure of exhilaration and ncuro- 
miiseular excitement, and religious enthusiasm in 


many case 

The economic conditions of savage life them¬ 
selves suggest periodic excess. The savage liuntcr 
often {iractically fasts for days together. He is in- 


1 The Greek opyia meant primarily ‘acta of ritual.' Then It 
was specially applied to ‘secret’ or ^mystic’ cults, sucp as the 
fSIeusinian fivar'/pia and the Dionysiac t 0 ft.o 4 >o.yi,a. krotn the 
Bacchanalia suppressed by Rome the term derived its modern 
meaning of ‘feasting or revelry, especially such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence ’ {OKI)). 

a B. Spencer. Native 'Trihet of the Northern TerrUory of 
Australia, Ixmdon, 191i, p. S42f. 


ure.d fo tliLs, and especially capable of gorging him¬ 
self when he has killed his game. This capacity 
indecii is part of his survival value.^ 

In origin an uiiccm.si'ious social reaction, the orgy 
has eleaiij' been thus umlerstood in later ages and 
aeceptcil. 

‘ Having a function to fulttl in every onlerly ami laborious 
civilization built upon natural cnergioH that are hound by more 
or less inevitahlc rc»traintj<,‘ it has been deliberately ein- 
ployed in great religious ages, the rule of abstinence being 
‘ tempered by permission <./ lu i-usional ouLburHt,s.' ^ 

Fossilily such regulation of exc ess and dissipation 
has a.ssistcd the' general (huclopment ot sclf- 
eontvol. In some; cases the orgy comhinc's all 
possible ftirms of expression, in oi luirsit is sp('cifil- 
ized in a partictilar direction ; v..tj., the dramatic 
<;lement was conspieuou.s in the beast t)f I'oois, the 
idea of change; aiul social inversion in the Eoinan 
Saturnalia, leligiotisecstasy i;i the Dionysiac orgy. 
'I’he Hindu followers of tlu‘ SaUta 'I'antras recpiire 
at tlieir feasts tin; ‘ livc'in’s ' jisli, flesh, n ine;, corn, 
and women. lUil evim tlicse Shi;l ists seem lo omit 
dancing and to I'lnjihasi/c; drinking; tliey •clriiik, 
drink, and drink until they fall on the gveund in 
utter ln‘! jile.ssness.’•' 'I'he .)i;ws at I’lirim sc>eni to 
have indulged in most forms of excess.^ 

Variou.s dal es lend theni.selves to Hu; orgy. Such 
are the liarvc-st festival and ot her agricmll uml occa¬ 
sions of cc-lehratioii, tin; ]>a.ssage from the old to 
the now year, and o( her s(;asona] change's. In many 
such instances, asin the ease* of fc'aslsot ilrstlniits, 
the snd(h;n a(;ct;ss of a supply of food and liijtior 
inevitahly enconrag<;s an otiMmrsf , 

A fc'w typical c-xamplc-s will illustrate the chief 
clmrac lerisl ics of t he* orgy. 

At tiic Boiido festival of firstfruilH ‘ tlic" young peojilc* i iigage 
ill games aiici daiieos, feats of streiigl h and runnin^,^ After these 
are ovc‘r the whole comninnity give Uienisc'lves <o er l,o dihoicler, 
dc.'buiicherv, and riot, Inthtir. . . gunic-s the,v hnl iliil honour 
to the powers of nature, and now, as tlicu eat and dried;, the 
same powers are hoiionred in another forni and by olher rites. 
There is no one in aiitliorit.v lo keep order, and evc>ry man 
does v\ hat seems good in liis own eyi'S. . . . I’eople arc- ewen 
permitted to ahnse, tin' chief to his face, an ofTeni-e which at 
any other time wonld nic-el. with summary vengeance- and an 
nncerenioiiions dispatch to join the aiii'c.stors.’t Imring the 
yam-harvest feast in Ashanti the- grossest lihe;rty prevads ; 
‘ neither the-ft, intrigue nor assault is piinishahle,' and ‘ cucli sex 
ahandems itself t.o its ^lassioiis.'*’ 

The- Ne-w Y«*ar feast of the Iroeinois formed ‘a kind of satur¬ 
nalia. Men and woiin-n, variously diHg-uiHi-d, w eiit from wigwam 
to wigrwani Hinashing and Ihrowirig^ eiowii what.eve.*r they came 
ui;ross. It was a time of geni-raJ lice-nse ; the people were 
suppo.sed to be out of their senses, ami therefore not to be 
responsible for w-hat the.v did.’" 

The Hob of N. Iiielia ‘ liave a strange notion that at tbls 
harvest festival J men anil women are so ovi-rehargetl with 
vicious pro, thiv altsolutoly foi 

safety of the jierson to let off steam by allowing for a Lime full 
v«-nt to the fWUJsioiis.'M 

Tills shrewd dese-ription i)his|ral«-s the safety-valve function 
of the orgy. Afte-r eating and be-cr-drinking people expand in 
other ways; the feast is ‘asatiirn.ilc during which servants 
fejrget their duty to their masters, children their reverence for 
)>areiitH. men their respect for wmim-n, and women all notions 
of modesty, delicacy, and gcnLlencss; the-y become raging 
bacchantes. . . . Hons and diiug-hters revile their )»urent8 in 
gross language, and parents their chib!n?n ; men and w-ornen 
becoiiH- almost like atiimuls in the Indulgence of their ainorons 
projiensilieH.’** 

Of the Roman Saturnalia Frazer writes ; ‘ F'easf ing and revelry 
and all the iiiaei pursuit of pleasure are the features that seem 
to have eH|H;cially marked this carnival of anliipiity. . , , But 
no feature of the festival is more rcinarkalde, nothing in it 

1 Westerinarck, Ml ii. ‘290, with examples. 

2 H. Havelock Kills, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, vl., 
Sex in lielntion lo Society, p. '218. 

3 Hajemiralala Milra, Indu-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 
IKSl. 1. 404 f. 

4 Sec Frazer, GJJ^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, Ixindon, 1913, 
p. ;Mi3 f . 

i J. Macdonald, Itelitjion and Myth, London, I89.‘l, p. l.'kif. 

<* Frazer, (HP, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the. Wild, 
Ijondon, 191*2, ii. 0*2, epioting A. H. Kllis, 'I'he 'I'shi speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Cmist , ilo. 1HS7, p. '2‘29 f.. and T. K. Howdich, 
Missmn from ('ape Coast Castle to Ashnntee, do. 1873, p. 220 f. 

7 Frazer, GB'A, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 1*27. 

8 fb.v. Lie. 

* E. 'T. I>alton, De«©rvptiv« Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 196 f. 
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■e«nia to have atntck the anciente theiuitelveH more than the 
license (rranted to slaves at this time. . . . The slave ini^ht 
rail at his master, intoxicate hiiiiBelf like his betters, sit down 
at table with them. . . . Masters actually changed places with 
their slaves and wailed on llicjii at tahJe.’ * 

The two da\« of the Jewish festival of Purirn were desig'nated 
as ‘ days of feastin(< and jfladness, urul of sending' portions om 
to another, and gifts to the poor* (PIst 022). * Puritn has been 

described as the Jewish Bacchanalia, . . . and everything is law¬ 
ful which can contrilniLr U> the mirth and gaiety of the festival. 
The Jew must drink ‘until he cannot distinguish between thi 
words “Cursed he Hainan’’ and “ Blesswl be Mordecui.'" 
lluring the two days of the feast the Jews, we are toUl, in the 
17lh cent, ‘did nothing but feast and drink to repletion, play, 
dance, sing and malie merry; in particular they disguised 
themselvcH, men and women exchanging clothes.’2 

Tile (.'hristian Cliurcii in early Europe seems to have adopted 
folk festivals of the Halurnaiian tyjie, esj»etaall.v on Shrove 
Tuesday and New Year's d,i\. The dramatic elementand free¬ 
dom of movement were [uominent at the former festival; 
* Home go about naked without shame, some crawl on all fours, 
some on stilts, some imitate animals.’* 

The k'east of Kools, or Kal<‘nd(t\-^ was an ecclesiastical orgy, 
conspicuous chiefly fur inversion of role. ‘ ITiests and clerics 
may l>e seen wearing masks and monstrous visages at the hours 
of office. They dance in the clioir dressed as women, . . 
They sing wanton songs. They eat black puddings at thi 
horn of the altar wliile the celebrant is saying mass. They 
play at <lice tiierc. They ei-rise with stinking smoke from 
the soles of old shoes. They run and leaf) through the church 
without a blush at tiieir own shame. Finally they drive about 
the town and its theatres in shabby traps and carts, arid 

the lai . . ’ ’ _ ’ 

Infamous performances with indecent gestures and 
bCiirrilouH and unchaMi.e.’r* Cliamhers notes that the fostivid 
was confined to the inferior clergy, and inters it to he ‘an 
ebullition of the nafiiral lout herioatii the cleric,’iillowod as a 
‘reaction from the wonietl restraint.’ The inversion of status 
is especially marked by such ollices as bishop, pojte, and king 
- Ill] e.\a)ijplew of the mock authoritvcommon in folk-festivals.<» 
The curious title of this orgy may he due merely to the fa.<'t 
that l.he clerics jilayed the fool, hut ancient lioiiie had a sfuff- 
orum feriiv on Keh. 17, the title of whie.h is also obscure.’ 
The liioiiysiac orgy was conspicuous for the proiiiiueiice of 
women. Prohalily men dressed as women. l)aneing and ex¬ 
cessive phisical exertion, drinking, anil tlic eating of raw 
flesh and drinking of warm blood were features.^ Among 
the Central Australians an exchange of wives at the end of 
the Kiigwura ceremonies may he regarded as an orgiastic 
element. 

Fitrnell rcj^anls thd pnxlvict ion of exhilaration in 
tlie DionyHiat! or^y hy means of dancing ami drink- 
inj.j as not only reli^iouH exaltal ion but a moans of 
aeipiiriri^ stipernatural em*r;(y for the M'orkinj.j of 
ve^ietation infij^ie. 'I'hi.s eannot be the nrinwiry 
objeetof the orj.^y.'“ l‘'razor, in view of its fre<iuent 
connexion witli exjmlsion of evils, observes: 

'When a general riddance of evil and absolution from all sin 
Is In immediate pro.speei,, men are ene,ouiageil to give the rein 
t/O their jiassions, trustitig that the coming <-eremony will wij>e 
out the score which they are running u)»so fast. On the other 
hand, when the cereiiioiiv has Just, taken ulace, men’s inindH 
are freed from the oppressive sense, under wriich they generally 
labour, 

first/ rt'vulsioti of joy they overleiiii the limits coinuionl.v im¬ 
posed by ciisioni and moraliti'. when the ceremony takes 
place at harvest tune, the elation of feeling which it excites is 
further stimulated by the state of physical wellbeing produced 
by an iihundanl supply of food.’ 

Again, in special reference to the Saturnalia of 
Italy, he remarks ; 

‘ What wonder then if the simple husbandman imagined that 
by cramming his bell.y, by swilling and gu/./.ling just before he 
proci'cded to sow his fields, he thereby imparted additional 
vigour to the seed?’ *1 

'PhoHc suggestioriH miss the main point of tlie 
problem of the orgy, which is quite satisfactorily 
explained by Ellis. They refer to secondary appli¬ 
cations of a natural, self-regarding, human need. 


1 Fraxer, GB^, pt. vi.. The Scapeejoat, p. 307. In an English 
hotel at the present day it is the eiistom at Cliristmas for the 
visitors and servants to change places. The custom seems to 
have originated spontaneously as an expression of fellow-feeling. 
This is an element of the orgy. 

a Ib. p. SeS. 8 Ellis, p. 210. 

< See dll Cange, Glosmrium media! et infiiiue. LatiniUUis, 
Niort, 18S3-87, ».v.; tliere are several other terms. 

» E. K. Chambers, The ileditvral Sta(fe, Oxford, 1908, 1. 294, 
translating a liatin letter of the Ifith centurv. 

« Jh. i. ;e2(tfr. 7 Ib. i.‘334, 85fi. 

M CGS V. l.M)-10e. 

.Speiieer-Oillen*, p. 381; see Crawley, Jtfpgtic Rote, London, 

imV2, pp. ‘278, 479. 

1“ ais v. 161 ff. 

n Kraxer, GD^, pt. vl,. The Scapegoat, pp. 226, 847. 


Nietzsche’s Dionysinc theory ami A i i.stotle’s KdOapan 
are both suggestive in the psychology of the orgy.‘ 

Litbratijkb.— H. Havelock Ellis, Stjuiirs in the Psychology 
of Sex, vl.. Sex tn Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 

pp. 2i8-‘2‘28. A. E. Crawley. 

ORIENTALISM.— See Syncretism. 

ORIGEN. —See Alexandrian Theology. 

ORIGINAL SIN. — I. Thk traditional 
Christian doctrine.— i. Preparation in the Old 
Testament. — Cliristian tlieology has identified 
original sin with a consequence of the Fall, and 
has described the sinfulness thus introduced into 
human life in terms of contrast with the original 
or unfaJlen state of man. The ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trine of original sin, from the time of St. Paul, 
lias In^en regarded as contained or implied in 
(jln II, and tiicrefore as having a foundation in OT 
theology. That some form of doctrine concerning 
original sin was exegetically derived from the 
Paradise story by Jewish writers before the 
Christian era is plain, as will presently he seen ; 
but it seems no longer tenable that any such 
teaching was intended hy the compiler of that 
narrative. 

Cii 3 does not assert tliat any corruption or dis¬ 
location of human nature was occa.sioned by the 
sin of Adam and Eve ; it does not mention any 
withdrawal of divine gifts such as before the Fall 
might have enabled man to remain morally inno- 
cent; it iloes not represent that Adam’s jinsterity 
was involved in the consequences of his sin, except 
exclusion from the garden and from access to the 
tree of life, ami liability to the physical ills of 
life. Further, no element of the conception of 
original sin seems to have been jireseiit to the 
dahwist compiler’s mind. Subsequent sins, such 
as Cain’s, are in no way connected with Adam’s; 
undimiuished responsibility is attributed to the 
sinner of tlie second giuieration, evil is not pre¬ 
dicted of human nature, sinfulness is not regarded 
as universal in Adam’s posterity, and the general 
corruption which evoked the Flood is as.signed, in 
the dahwist history, to a dillerent cause from the 
sin of the first parent. Lastly, the story of 
Paradise does not receive any doctrinal exposition 
in any of the books of the UT, ami no connexion 
between the sinfulness of mankind and Adam’s 
sin is ever hinted at in them. 

Put the OT te.stilies to the growth of several 
ideas which were afterwards embodied in the con¬ 
ception of inherited or original sin, and to a 
growth uninfluenced by any such conception. Sin is 
sometimes personified as a power external to man, 
in which we see exhibited the tendency, so disas¬ 
trous in later theology, to conceive of sin in 
abstraction from the sinner, apart from whom it 
can have no existence. Man is credited with an 
evil imagination {y€§er), though this imagination 
or disposition was not a result of the Fall. Sin is 
regarded as a state, as well as an isolated act. 
The universality of .sinfulness is sometimes empha¬ 
sized. Sin is occasionally sjiokon of os inherent in 
man from his birth, and in l^s 51 this inherent and 
inherited sinfulness is regarded as guilty. Facts 
and conceptions are thus reco^ized which were 
afterwards connected and explained by the idea of 
original sin derived from Adam ; but in the OT 
itself the inherent and inherited sinfulness of 
mankind is not identified with a moral conse¬ 
quence of the first sin. Indeed, OT thought seems 
to preclude the possibility of such identification. 

2 . Development of thoug^ht in uncanonical 
Jewish literature. — Perhaps the earliest extant 
exegesis of the Fall-story is contained in Sir 25®^ 
1 Ellis, p. 2281 ; COS v. 237. 
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‘ From a woman was the bejjrinnitig of sin ; and 
because of her we all die.’ That ‘he^dnnin;;’ i.s 
to be interprete.l here in a temporal, and not in a 
causal, sense is rendered overwhehnin^lj- ]»robable 
by the recovered Ilebre^v text and, nior.j espet-ially, 
by otln‘,r passa^^es of Sirach. in tins case Iten 
Sira makes no advance upon (>T teaching in con¬ 
nexion with original sin ; but the latter ]>art of 
the verse (pioteii above supplies (.‘videme (Init. in 
hi.s day the way was bein;^ piepared lor aii ir.ter- 
pretation of (In d such as wouhi h>ad to a doctrine 
of original sin. 

The book of Wisdom aflords new instances in 
Jewish thouglit of ai>]U'oach <o AArds this doctrine 
— c.g.y in its teacliing tl.at -xio and (spiritual) death 
were introduced into humanity from without, in 
Nfteaking of Adam as ‘the protoplast,’ an<i in 
ailirming tl'e jictiiality of transmitted dcjnavity 
(though this is local and derived from the ('ainites, 
not .iniversai and derived from Adam). The* data 
for the doctrine are. all present in this ho(*k ; but 
tliiiy arc uneonnected, not generalized into a 
single <;onci 5 i>tion. Tbe last senienee will serve 
eijually well to summarize tbe more elaborate 
teaching of I’bilo and of Ali^xandrian dndaism 
generally, lint in an apocalyptii' writing of tbe 
same period largely inlluenced by Heilenic t bought, 
tbe Book of the, ISi'rreia of h'norh, original sin 
derived from Adam is plainly taught (se<* Ik'Iow). 

(o) Jiahhhiica/ litcrnt are. — In tJiis dejiarl menl of 
Jewish liieratnre Ave liiid mueh said of (he glory 
of tlio nnialb'M stall? of .Adam, and something as 
to the cosmic ell'ects of the I'all. lint the privi- 
l<*g<*s forfi'ited hy Adam f<M’ the ra<e are not t.he 
tlotui sKprrudditu of hater Christian theology. 
Tin? idl'd of the evil inclmatiou, the germ of whii'.li 
is met with (?arly in lhe<)'r, isgreatly elahorated ; 
hut this hia,s (o .n il sei?ms nev<?r to have been 
nigarded i»y Uahhis liefori? the Chri.st,iau era as a 
cons(!(juence of tlie iirst sin. A crude legi'iid that 
Fve was p(tllutcd by Satan (or tbe serpent), and 
h<*r taint transmitted to lier posterity, occurs in 
several forms in liabbinic. Avritings; but it does 
not seem to ha.ve s(?r\'od the purpose of an ex|>lana- 
tion of the uni\ (‘rsal sinfalness of man. \V hat is 
most remarkable, in connexion with the antecedents 
of St. Taul s teacliing, istbe apparent absence from 
this elepartaimrit of .IcAvisii literature, until inedi- 
leval ti.mes, of any reference to the idea of all tbe 
ra(?e being im ludc.d in Adam, or ideiitilied Avith 
Adam, when be .sinned. I)(?atli, and various sujier- 
natnral adornments of Adam’s life at its beginning, 
are the only c-onseiiuences of the Fall Avhich early 
Kabbinism .seems to recognize. 

{b) Jewish njwralyptir literature..- If thegroun.l- 
work of the hook of Enoch is the earliest extant 
specimen of pseiidenigraphic literature, it j.oints 
to a tendency, in the first b( 3 giniiingH of .fewisli 
exegesis, to exiilain the sinfnlne.ss «>f mankind hy 
reference not to the Fall story of Cn 3, imt to the 
legend of the 'clOfnin (or ‘ watchers,’ as they are 
called in Enoch) (loniained in (In 6 ''“*. As we jiass 
to later apoealyps<*s, Ave find the emphfisis increa.s- 
ingly shifted to Gn 4, and signs of confusion of 
these tAvo distinct lliblical stories, which seems to 
have resulted in detaching tiie idea of the fall of 
thence from the setting in which it first grew up, 
and transplanting it to the history of the first 
temptation aiul the los.s of I’aradise. Thus the 
Fall story came to Ije re<^arded as the explanation 
of much besides human cleath. In the A recension 
of Slnvonii' Enoch, or the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the idea appears that mankind inherits 
from Adam, and as a conse.juence of his sin, moral 
infirmity of nature—a much more explicit doctrine 
of original sin tlian that taught by Bt. Paul. 
Possibly this teaching, which would be very 
unusual for an early Jewish book, is not really 


ancient. The Apomh/pse of Barueh, Avhich is 
more akin to liabbinic literature than any of 
the p.seudepigrnplia, seems to regard the Fall as 
ba\'iiig brought upon tbe Avliole race liability to 
future piinisiimcnt, and a.s thereby having all'ccted 
tlie spiritual destiny of all men, Avhile at the saim* 
time it asserts. a\ it li an emphasis Avlncli suggests 
a nolemicnl intention, that ultimately each indi¬ 
vidual is ‘the Adam of his own soul.*^ But for a 
ilill'erence of emphasis on these two difl’erent lines 
of tloctiine, tlie teaching of pseuilo-Baruch is 
similar to tliat of .St. Paul. Similar again to the 
teaching of Uilh llicsc writers, and probably con¬ 
temporary, is that of I be Aporalyfise of Ezra 
(2 hi.sdras of the Aj>ocrvpha). But, while p.seiuio- 
liaruch minimizes the cllcctM of the hall on man's 
nmral state, pseudo Kzra is full of the sense of 
human infirmity ; his doctrine ns to original sin, 
however, is so greatly quatilii'il hy the teaching os 
to the ‘evil hiiaii ' (yescr hura), ivhich follows 
Itahhinie, lines, that he is led ]»ract ically ( > repudi¬ 
ate original sin in tin? s<*nse of inheitirit'einruption, 
di?riving iinmaii iiitirmity not Ity hcreditA^ from 
fallen Adam, hut from ‘the following of Ailani’ in 
indulging the evil im|)nlHe which was as much in 
Adam when he Avas created as in us Avhe.n Ave were 
horn. 

Wi* eon(?lude, then, that .Judaism, at the hegin- 
niiig of the Christian era, jiossessed two distinct 
(•oiH ejilions of original sin, I'he one, presumably 
originating in the Ahixandrian s(?hool, is stated in 
terms of the iilea of inheritiid depravity or <‘orrnp- 
tioii, and is analogous to an important and charac- 
teristii? factor of Augustine’s do(’triru*. 'i'he other 
a.ssc.its, (juite indelinitely, a connexion between 
Adam’s sin ami his posterity’s liability to juinish- 
nient, and oirers no eonnecling link betAveen tliem ; 
if Ave possess analogy wit h any lat(?r form of the 
iloctiine of original sin, it would seem to he the 
inijmtation theory. I'he passage from tliis form 
of the .Jewish doctrine to the tcsaithing of St. Paul 
involves hut a slight st.jp. 

3 . St. Paul's doctrine of original sin.--'Plnire is 
only one jiassngc in his Kjiistle.s in which St. Paul 
deals explicitly with tin? c,oiuu?xion of human 
sinfulness Avith .Adam’s transgression, viz. Ro 
'Phis connexion is plainly aflirmed ; hut. no allmnpt 
is niiwle to exjiress Iioav the connexion is to lie 
eomroived. It is easy to read into .Sf. Pnnr,s state¬ 
ment ea<?h of the later eccl(?sias 1 ical theories as to 
the nal.iire of thi.s eonnexion, just, becau.se tliat 
statement is so indelinile and eoh>uih?ss as to he 
ca|)a)>le of accommodat ing them all ; hut none of 
them can safely be extracted, for the same reason, 
from the Apostle’s vague language. I'he Apostle 
eertaiuly teaehes original sin—more or less after 
one manner in Avhich it was current in the .lewish 
schools of his day ; hut in Avdiat form he conceived 
it it is perhaps for ever impossible for us to deter¬ 
mine Avitli certainty. He says tliat sin ‘entered 
into tbe world by one man, and death through 
sin ; and so lieath made its Avay to all men, because 
all sinned.’ Kxege.sis of these words involves an 
answer to Iaao di?^tirict (piestions. ( 1 ) Does St. 
Paul mean that death passed to all because all 
sinned jier.sonally, or l>ecauso all sinned Avhen 
Adam sinned ? The latter interjirctation, it may 
l>e an.swered, is to l>e preferred, becau.se otherwise 
the Axdiole of the iiaratiel hetAveeri Adam and 
Christ, and therefore the whole argument of tlie 
context (in As hieh reference to original sin is inci¬ 
dental), w'ould be destroyed, and the force of the 
aorist ten.se (‘all sinned’) would he lost. ( 2 ) 
What did St. Paul conceive to he the mediating 
link between Adam’s sin and the sin and death of 
his descendants? Is it sininly God’s appointment 
(cf. Apocalypse of Barncn and Apocalypse of 
Ezra) ; or the seminal existence in Adam of his 
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posterity (cf. He 7”* ); or their identity with, or 
inelusion in, Adam, in the Htnise of An;^oiMtine’H 
‘reali.srn’? I’ln; two of these nJternatives 

could eacli naturally attrihuted to St. J*aul, 
heeause we know ( hat tliey were current at or near 
his <lay. It i^ al^o |,i,.sHihl(!, however, to interpret 
St. I’aul in tcTiiis ol liis own thoujiht in t»ther con¬ 
texts, and to HU;;;.:cst that lie refers tlie sins of all 
mankind to the lirst sin, not in the sense that all 
shared in that sin, hut in a similar se.nse to that 
in which li,! speaks of hcliiivers as heino (‘.nicilie,! to 
the world, and having died to sin, when (Mirist 
diivl upon the (hoss. Or, a^uiin, just as the 
hclieviu’s renewal is comauved hy St. Haul as 
wrouj^ht in advance, thou^'h he dici not sujipose it 
a<;tually to he so wrought, so also he may regard 
the c<u,s,^<{ucn<ais of Adam’s sin as havinj; lasiii 
wrou;.;ht simultaneously with it. liut, whieliever, 
if any, of tlmse, miianinj^^s were juesiuit to St. 
Haul’s mind, the only eeitainty that we have is 
that he, states none of them. 

4. Development of the doctrine in the Patristic 
period and the Middle Ages. We have seen that 
Sli. I*aul taught a do< triue of original sin, and that, 
he j»rol,ahly (perhaps we should say <u!rtainly) 
inihil>ed it., along with many other [,articular view.s, 
from his .lewish sunoundiugs. lJut, wlnui we pass 
on to consider the writings of the Hatliers of the 
early (’hurch, we lind that they ilid not directly 
adofit SI,. Haul’s teaching as the hnsis of I,heir 
doctriiM!, nor horrow that presentcl in Jewish 
1 it-tuat m e. I’hey sturled afresh to elahorate a 
• loct.rine of original sin. 'I’lie three chief pioiieer.s, 
la'fore .\ugus(ine, in this work were ncna*us, 
Origi'U, and 'I’ei l ullian. And it may he pointed 
out that eatdMif tlu'se Fathers derivtsl his partiiailar 
tamtrilnit ioii to the fahi ic of fut ur<5 orthodox 
doctriiii'from his own ladh'xion <m tt'xt.s, ]>hiloso- 
»hical femds, or in.st,it.ul ions, none of whi<rh had 
,een a souree of t-lie similar e.onclusions jneviously 
naiehed hy .Ii'wish t liought. 

Juatin Martijr was mitindy uninfiueneod by St. 
Haul's temdiing on original sin, and practically 
repeated the doct l ine (diar acH'ristic of Itahhiiiicai, 
ratlier t han of later Jewish apocalyptic, literature. 
It is not until the (InostiiM-ont rovm.sy had investeil 
the gmieral pr(d)hMn of evil with eonsitlerahle 
importance for Christian thought that the doc¬ 
trines of the, original state and of tin* Fall began 
to reiHUve delinite shape in t.lie (Jiundi. H»y the 
time of Iri'tia iis, mor,!over, the Hauline Fpislh's 
had come to he atu epted as Scripture, ami there¬ 
fore as a guide to doctrine, or a source theriMif. 
IremeiiN, however, did not set out from St- Haul’s 
doctrine of original sin as a fouiulation already 
laid. It is in working out his idea of recapitula¬ 
tion, ac<!ording to which (Jirist is the sum and the 
reju'esenlul ive of restored humanity, that he h<‘gins 
toshaj>e his teaching as to the Full ; ami, had it not 
been for t he requir(uueiit.s of the reeapitulatioii- 
doctrine, it is pndiable that lie would not have 
been insjiired by the Kjiistle to the Romans to 
develop any teucliing eoneerning original sin. 
The teaching Avhic.h lie suj>|)IieH exhibits no real 
advance upon that of St. I’aul. He merely empha¬ 
sizes the i<lea that the h'all was the collective 
deed of the race, in virtue of the unity, in .some 
umlolined and perhaps mystical sense, of the race 
with -Adam. On original sin as an inherent 
disease, or as tlie source of concupi-seence, he is 
cmite silent. In a recent ly recovered w'ork of this 
Father (Mir ’EvtSei^iy too AwoffToXov xt^/jirygaroi, ed. 
hy A. Harnaek from the Armenian version, 
Leij)zig, 1908), liowever, there occurs a .somewhat 
cunovis doctrine of original sin, or of inherited 
sin fill ue.s8, especially associated with the de¬ 
scendants of Cain. God’s curse on Cain is spoken 
of as handed down by natural heredity to his 


posterity. This teac.hing is, of course, diflerent in 
important points from that whicli hei^ame general 
in the Church, and it was obviously adopted hy 
Irenseu.s from Alexandrian .Judaism. It is charac¬ 
teristic of Alexandrian .lewi.sh literature to 
emphasize the gravity of Cain’s sin, and the 
sinfulness of his de.scendants, and somewhat to 
minimize that of Adam ; and it i.s in the hook of 
Wisdijin, as was seen above, that we find the first 
clear conee]>tion of hereditary sin. This work of 
IreiueuH serves further to show that in his time 
the iflea of inherited sinfulness Avas not as yet 
delinitely coujiled with that of Adam’s fall. 

Oritjens name is generally associated with a 
tlie,i»ry of the souree of inborn sinfulne.ss which is 
incom[>atihle with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
original sin. This F'ather taught, esjiecially in his 
earlier years, that the Rihlie.al story of Harailise 
was an allegory dese.rihing the fall of all individual 
souls in a previous, celestial existence. According 
to this view, suggested hy Hlato’s myth {Piuvdrus), 
original ,sin is not derived from the iirst forefather 
of tln^ race, hut is the result of individual free 
will, ’riie guiltiness of inborn sin is thus secured 
at the exj)e,nse of that racial sedidarit y upon which 
liemiMis, following ,St. Haul, had insisted. Natur¬ 
ally this theory never rt'.ceived general sanction in 
t he Church. Q’lite another line of teaching, how- 
iH'er, was ado))ted hy Origen in his later years— 
a doctrine of inherif.ial corrnyitiori, introduced hy 
Adam s fall ; and thus he bei^ame the precursor of 
Augustine. 

It has been suggested with great probability that 
Oiigim’s change of view was oiaaisioned liy his 
coming in contact, during his banishment from 
Alexandria, with the )»ra(‘tiee of inlaiiL ha)»tisin at 
(’jcsarea. His writings of (his period refc-r fre- 
(jucnt.ly to a stain of sin detiling every man, and 
rc(|uiring to he (deunsed away in b.aptism. 'riius it 
would sticm (hat (Jrigmi devedoped his later tciaidi- 
ing as to inborn sin in order to account for the 
ancient and wide-sprea<l praci i(ie of infant baptism. 
I’he Ic^xts of Si'iipture whiidi speak of universal 
'.and inhorn uncleanness (c.y., Jol) I4‘'-, J’s SH), and 
the Hebrew ceremonial of puritication, seem to 
have suggesteil U) Origen the itlea of an inborn 
taint; ami, having heiairne possessed of the idiia, 
he jiroceeded to associate it with Adam’s fall, 
thougli exju'esB association of the two ideas very 
randy occurs in liis writings. Of solidarity of the 
race with Adam, again, Origen oilers a very delinite 
conception. He borrows the idea of seminal exist¬ 
ence from the Fljiistle to the Hebrews, and by 
means of it explains the unity of the race with its 
lirst parent in sin. I’hns, without revealing any 
influence from Iren.eus or 'J’ertullian, Origen inde- 
pemhmtly supplied the two main conceptions in- 
\adved in the Augustiniau doctrine of original 
sin. 

The third early and independent pioneer in the 
elaboration of the doctrine was Tertullian. On 
the [K)int of the mode of derivation of universal in¬ 
horn sin from fallen Adam—a point as to which 
Iremeus is silent and to which Origen scarcely 
refers — Tertullian lays down full and delinite 
teaching. He does so in terms of the tradueianist 
doctrine of the origin of the soul, which he adopted 
from current Stoic philosophy and not from Scrip¬ 
ture. This psychological tenet plays for Tertullian 
the same part as infant baptism played for Ori^n, 
and the recapitulation-doctrine for Irenaius. The 
conception that every human soul is a ‘ branch * of 
Adam’s, reprmluoiiig its qualities, and therefore its 
corruption (which Tertullian considered to be in a 
state of actual sinfulness), readily lent itself to the 
formulation of a definite theory of original sin. 
The traducia^iist explanation of the projiagation of 
original sin was not generally accepted by the 
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Church ; hut the results attained hy its means 
were pernwineutly retained. 

From the time of (_)rij;en and Tertnlliati to that 
of Augustine the doctrine of original sin received 
no important <level()junent, save that, alongside of 
the view, emphasized hy the two founders of the 
doctrine just nnmtioncd, that original sin consists 
in a positive corruption of human nature (a view' 
also advocated with varying degrees of clearness 
and emphasis hy Cregory of Nazianzna, (Gregory of 
Nyssa, Macarius of h^gypt, Hilary of Poiti<;rs, and 
Aiiibrosc, and greatly developed hy Augustine), we 
meet frecjiiently with the supplementary concep¬ 
tion t)f original sin as a loss of HU]>erna(ural gra(“(‘,s 
with whicli man was endoweii at the tirst. This 
aspect of original sin, destined to Ixa-ome pre¬ 
dominant in Scholastic theohigy, is presented hy 
lrcntt>UH (witli great inconsistencies) and Athan¬ 
asius, and, along with the more positive aspect, hy 
some otlier Fathers, including Augustine. As has 
been sltown above, it, has no more Scri))tural 
authority than the assertion that the F'all intro¬ 
duced positive dernngcinent intoman’s nature. It 
originates a]>pfLreiitly in the peculiar and baseless 
teaching of Tutiaii, that the communion of the 
Spirit wuis withdrawn from Adam (Tatian says 
nothing as to Adam’s postmity) when ho sinned, 
and in the distinction drawn lust hy Irenams he- 
tween tlieimageof Cod (helonging to man’snature, 
and never lost) and the likeness of Cod (generally 
ideiititied with supernatural endowinents, tlie 1os,h 
of w hich was due to the Fall). 'I’his is, of course, 
merely a piec(‘. of false exiigesis, though upon it is 
based tlie wliole su]»er,struet\ire of what has heen 
regarded liy matty theohtgians, Anglitain as well as 
Koman (’atholic, as the most essential and most 
catholic element in the doctrine of th«j Fall ami 
original sin. As tn its ‘ catholic.ity,’ there is no 
rca,son to believe that the concejttion of original 
sin as loss of dotKi supvrntldita. w'as more genmal 
among the Fatliers than that of original sin as a 
j)Ositive vifinni ov rorrupHa of human nature ; and 
in res])e(d of moral consequences it encounters even 
graver ditliculties. 

The develoi>ment of the doctrine of original sin 
in the f»re-Augustiniari period having now heen 
traccul, it is necajssary to call attention to such 
instances as may be ifound of Patristic, teatdung 
which deviated from that wiiieh was generally 
Hcccptcsl. Tliough Clc.mrnt of A UvxttndrUi was not 
unfamiliar w'ith the writings of Tremens, he seems 
not to have held any doctrine of original sin what¬ 
ever, as <listinct from a doctrine of the Fall. He 
vaguely identifies Adam with the race, or con¬ 
siders him as its representative ; hut Adam’s sin 
was to tliis w riter a type of human sin rat her than 
the cause of liiiman sinfulness. His exegesis of 
Ko 5 even reijudiates the idea that death was a 
conseciuence of the Fall. Like most Eastern 
Fatluirs, Clement insists most strongly on the 
unim paired free will of man kind. A thanasixis too, 
in s]>itt; of his adontion of the view that the l‘’all 
occasioried the withdrawal of Adam’s supernatural 
gifts, deviates from the generally received tcaelung 
of the Fathers in regarding the fall of mankind Jis 
having heen gradually brought ahoiil, rather than 
as having been catastrophically etlected hy Adam. 
It is in tlie Antiochene school, however, that we 
find the most <’ons}>iciiouH instances of heterodox 
teaching concerning original .sin. ChrysoHuiu does 
not appear to have countenanced this doctrine in 
any form, or to have regarded natural concupis¬ 
cence as of the nature of sin, while Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was jiractically a Pelagian, denying 
that baptism removed inherited sinfulnesHand also 
the practically universal belief that Adam’s trans¬ 
gression was the cause of death. 

It was the Pelagian controversy that obliged 
VOl.. IX.—36 


Auyustine to make a more complete and system- 
atie stmly of sin Mian had yet heen umiertaken in 
the Cliurch. During the controversy he was UhI 
to modify hi.s earlier view s, which were {iractii'ally 
identical with those of the majority of Eirstern utul 
Western Fathers since Iremeus. He expressed the 
siilidurity ot the race with Atlam sometinu\s in 
terms of tfrigen's idea of seminal oxisttmee in the 
tirst parent (e. Jnf in n nni , v. F2), and sonietimes in 
terms of the realistic notion that Adam’s person¬ 
ality, and not merely his nature, was sharoa by his 
posterity : 

‘ Omnes onim fuimus in illo nno, qiuuxto omnoH fiiiniUB iltc 
tin\in. i|in per t'ctuiiiiini liipsus ol in pcrciilinu. . . . NiukIuim 
emt iKitiis .smgill;itiiii erealu et iIikI 1 ilnitii fnriiiit, iti qua siuijuii 
vivereiiuis ; M-«t iaiii tiatnra eriiL HciuiiialiH, ex qua 
retiHir’(f/c fVc. /V/, xiii. 14 ). 

In de Vera Jieliglotic, 51, he. speaks of the .sin 
which our nature committed (in Adam), wliieh 
iiiijilies his adoption from (liec^k ])liilosopliy of the 
iilea that uuiversals or genmic eoneejds exist apart 
from (heir indivivlual or |)articular cases. iJcitig, 
esjiceially Ix'fore (he I’elagian controversy, a 
champion of free will, he admits Pelagius’s ])ri‘misN 
that there can he no sin without willing, hut 
he falsely thought that he could secure our guilt 
tor Adam’s sin by incori>ora( ing our iiaturii in 
•Adam, wdiereas our wills wouUl also reijuire to he 
ideiiti(tal wdtli Adam's, and consequently our ]>er- 
sonalities and individualities, Augustine was 
also inconsistent in regarding Adam as at the 
saint? time an individual ami a generic idea. 

Original sin, willi Augustine, iiivoivt'd guilt., 
lienee the unhajitized, even unhajitizetl infants, 
incurred, and (he tauglit) would receive, damna¬ 
tion : 

‘InfutiH penliliont* piiiiilur, quia pertinct ad luassani perdl- 
tiotiis ' (d« reccato Oni/inali, 31). 

The most ehnraeterist ic ft'iiture in Augustine’s 
doetriut? of original sin is his exaggeration of the, 
clleets upon liuiimn nature of Adam's fall, lie 
(aught that the thquavit^' thus iMtiodm!ed wus 
complete, so that fallen man is unahhi evtui to will 
what is gootl. 'I’o this hclit'f was ehitdly <lue his 
teaching concerning grace, and (“.onsetiuently his 
doctrine of predestiiiat ion. 

On passing from (he Palrislie, (.o tin* Scholastic 
age, w'e tint] no important clinnges from tlie mnin 
trcml of the teaching of the pre-Augustinian 
Fathers. Augustin(‘'s lixtreme viiwvs were left 
aside ; douldless they seemcid t.o he j)rovimhaI 
rather than catholic. Agaitots held that., on its 
positive side, original sin was a disorderc'd con- 
dithm {ridneratio na.tun./\ dispo^sitto iuordhiata) 
cons<*quent ur»on dissolution of the harmony in 
w'hieh original righteousness essentially consisted ; 
while, on its negntivi*. side, it was loss of original 
righteousness or of snjx'radded graces, A(|uinaH 
couhl not follow Augnsline on .several irnjiortant 
points. He deni<!<} that natural goodne.ss was 
forfeited at. the i'ali, ( hat free will was more tliau 
impaired, that conc\i])isc.ence is of the nature of 
sin ]jroper. At the same time In; empliasizeil the 
pi>sitive side of original sin im)re strongly than 
Anselm liad done, wlio, while not denying the 
guiltiness of inlMirn .sin in tlie infant, W'as di.s.satis- 
(ie«l W’ith the view that original sin is strict ly sin 
(i.e. jtersonal sin), and compared it. with deformity 
or misery. Duns .SV-nDov n*,j»resented a stamljxjint 
still more remote from Augustinianism than that 
of Aquinas. He held that the lirst sin—-which he 
has a te.rnlency to minimize -had not atle(d(f<l man’s 
nature at all, hut only his supernat.untl gifts. He 
more strongly emphasizes fali<?n man’s freedom of 
will, ami denies that original sin is to be identitied 
with ctmcupiscence, because c.oncnpiscence belongs 
to our unwounded nature. Tliore is indeed little 
in common between Duns Scotus and Augustine, 
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in HO far an Au^'UKiiiM* di/Icrefl frmn the l'’athr*rs 
who prfcrdcd hitii. 

If lh(} I'lioiiiiHl arjil Scotist viewH Hurn nj» the 
two Miain t,ari(iciH ic>( of toacliiii^-- in itH 

maturity, AhtlanI u\ny lx; imintioiiotl an tho m<pst 
conH|»ic,ufuis 1 (‘|iii‘H(!rit.utive of viawn niurkt'illy 
div<o-;.'fii( from tlio f^mneral trend of nie<liieval 
doctiirx'. In sonn? resjavtH lie is a |pre<:ursor of 
Jercm\ J'/iylor. lie revoltn soiof^what at the idea 
of Ad.-iin’H .sin Ipein^ ho seriouK as to he an adeipiale 
fuu.se <»f the eondemnation of mankind. An|tetit(;, 
he te;i(: 1 n s, is natural and innocent, and the eon- 
tliet l)el \ve<‘n sen.se and reason is ciiaraetcrisl ie of 
man as (did imule him. If it he said that, we 
Hinne<J in Adam, ‘sin’ is usimI in an improper 
sense. I'or lliese and otluu' jpariicular views con- 
<'.ernin>4 original sin Altelard was censure*! hy 
lierminl. 

'Die Scholastic dfK-.triim of ori<i;inal sin, moni 
esjiecially in tlie form wliich it ree«‘ived from 
A<|uitiaH, hecame at the C«uincil of rrent th*^ 
otlicial tfjacliin;.; of tin* (diur<;h of lioim;. 'I’hf* 
decrees of t hat (r>uncil allirrn that the l''all cans*-*! 
loss of <»rieinal ri}.;ht<‘<uisneHS, infe.ction of body 
ami soul, thraldom to tlie devil, and liahilily t.o 
the wra,V.li of (Jod ; t.Iiat such i>rij;inal sin is trans¬ 
mitted hy e,‘tn‘Ta,tion, n<»l hy imilat.ion ; lliat. ail 
whi<'h has the prop<‘r nature of sin, ami all f^uilt <*f 
ori^dna,! sin, is remove*! in baptism ; that con- 
(!npisc<*nce riMiiaiiis ntter h;iptisiu, hut this, though 
CM,lied ‘sin’ hy St. 1‘jiul, is not sin truly, hut only 
inetonymiejilly. 

'I'lie An;;licM,M Artichi (livero<‘s from t his doctrine, 
in asserfiii;^: (hat nuin is ‘far from; from original 
ri/4'ldeousnesH,’and in npj»ar(!nt ly, though not ex¬ 
plicitly, sanctionine (he I’aulim; usa;;**. of ‘sin’ t<» 
descrilxi conciijiiscema*.. In all other esstmtial 
mints it is in M|ir*‘(un(uit with the doctrine of th*; 
toman ('hureli. 

'I'he varitius Protestant ihuiomimitions which 
forimilat***! tlndr iloct.rine as to oiioinal sin in tin; 
IBlh ••♦•fit. inclimMi rather to the eleimuits in 
Auj^ust inianism which tlu* Schoolmen r*.‘j*M‘ted. 
It will not he nec»‘ssary here to into points 

of diHermicc hetween tlui liUtheran. (’alvinist, 
and <»ther Hymhols. Kouolily sj»e.*i Uinj^, tlu'se 
ajj^nm in a,ssertini.v the dcpni,vity of human nature 
to he t*d,nl, usine the stron^mst ami nio.st. ex- 
trava^nuit lanena.o'e to (h'serihe the fallen stat.**; 
and in <‘xplicit 1_\'allii niin}^ C(»ncuj)isct;m-e to l»e of 
the nature of sin. 'The rt'st of their positive 
toachin«r, in so far as the broader and more im- 
portaut issue.s art? conc<‘rne<l, is similar to that of 
the Homan and Anoli<-an ('hurcht>s. 

5. The doctrine from the i6th to the 19th 
century. I’lie eliief point of interest in theohi^ical 
tlmujjflit I'onci'rninj' orioitml sin sinci? tin? *h‘taile*l 
formulation ^iven to the <loctrine in the IGth ci'iit. 
consists ill the sij^ns which ha\’e ajipcarc*! from 
time to time of dis.satisfact ion ^^dtll some element 
of its contents. One or two of ( h<* more important 
of thes*; wit masses may he hri«‘fly alluded to lu're. 

In the 171 h cent, ,/rrt-tni/ rat/lor, in his Ihiuin 
Ncre.'ixnriuni, or the Dortrinr, and Practice of He- 
pentnner, chs. vi. and vii., prot.est s stroujxly against 
the extrmuer forms which this doctrine had taken, 
Th«? sin of Adam, he arj^oied, luiither rmule us 
heirs of <himtiation nor remlered us naturally and 
ne<*esH,irily vu i*ms. He spurned the i*lea that 
unhaptized infants are tlamned, as inconsistent 
wit h t in? j^ootlness of (hxl ; ilenie*! that the loss, at 
the I'all, of Adam’s ).;races, in so far as they were 
indisptmsahle to rectitude, was a punishment of 
mankind, on the ground that such a belief iletraets 
from the ilivim? justice ; ami rejeided the teaehin«r 
that the Fall intriHluced an inheritance of total 
depravity, as well as various methods by whieh 
the mediation of thi.s depravity had been stated to 


he effected. Ori^dnal sin, Taylor held, is not an 
inherent evil, not ‘sin’ at all in the strict, hut 
only in a metonymical, sense; i.e., it is tin? effect 
of one sin and the cause of many—a stain rather 
[ than sin. It consists in loss of snptirnatural 
I <?ndownientR (as to the nature of which Scripture 
^ives no information) and in an a;^^ravation of 
our natural concupisci.uice. 

S. T. Coleridge, [Aids to JlrJJc.ctio7i, ‘Aphorisms 
on Spiritual Reli;^ion,’ x.) endorses Jeremy 
'raylor’s protests, hut eriti<*izes tlu; alternative 
interpretation of original sin wliich he ofhiied. 
'J'he a.s.sertion that to man, sine*? the Fall, ohedi- 
I'lic*! was possible, thou;,di inc«>mpara hl y more 
(iillimilt, he rc^^^ard.s as incfuisistent with tlie ad- 
mi.ssion that sin is universal ; hence I'aylor has 
not succee*le<l in vLndi* atinf.r the divine jnstii:e, i.c. 
in explaiiiinj^ why the unoltendin;; sons of Adam 
were scnteruMMl to he born wit li so fearful a dis¬ 
proportion of tlieir ])owers to their duties. Tlie 
(lilliculty of reconcilni;j- the traditional <l*»*'trine of 
ori^dnaJ sin with theodicy was thu.s heoinnino to 
he hdt, ami (\)lcridoc himsiilf can tind relief from 
it only h\' adoj)tino the view, o])posed to 'I'aylor’s, 
that, ori^'inal sin is truly sin, i.e. personal or 
volitional. In or<lcr to a<lvocate this view, he 
r<di<?s on the teac hing.; of Kant (sise below), hut 
intnaluce.s a furtlnT ohsciiirit.y into it by snhsti- 
tutin;^ for its individualism the notion tiiat the 
Full was the colh-etive voluntary dee<l ot humanity. 
Assuming; that ori^jinnl sin is a fact, veco^^nizial hy 
all relijjions, he indeed a,Iso, like Kant, asserts it 
to he a mystery for ever ins< rutable. Hut., a^^uiu 
followin;^ Kant, he t**aches that moral toil can 
ha,r e its seat in the will alone. ()ri^inal sin must 
Lh*?retore he the fTround of evil in the will. It is 
a t?orise<|U<‘.nee, hut not an etVe(?t,, t>f Adam’s sin. 
I'lie lirst <!vil will in time is selected as ‘the 
diai^rram,’ ami Adiirn means the race rather than 
the individual. Ilie resort hy Coleriilp;*? to eon- 
c«?ption.s .so oJrsciire, in or*ler to escajie the moral 
diHiculties which the problem of on;;inal sin, as 
apprehended down to his time, ]u<‘sent»}d, is a 
witness to the intructiiliility of the problem as it 
had as v(‘t been slated. 

Anotlier witness, even more intercst.in;^ anrl 
Htl•ikiIl^^ is sujiplied by the work of Jidins Midler 
('/'he ('hristian iJuctrlne (tf Siu, 2 vols., tr. W. 
lJrwi<‘k, hklinlmr^di, 1H77--H.'5), whieh contains a 
more exhaustive and able tieatmeut of tin? the¬ 
ology of sin than had previously been written. 
Mull(?r was led, perhaiis reluctantly, to find the 
Au^ustinian, or any similar eiiclesiast i(?al, theory 
insulh<?ient to .solve the ^^reat antithesis which 
Kant liarl emphasized, between individual re- 
s])oiisihility for sin and tlu> fact that sin seems 
inborn and prior to sinful action. He tlierefore 
supplements it by re.sortin;^ to a view which is 
apparently intermetiiate between Kant’.s theory of 
the tim*?iess ori^^in of sin ami ()rifren’.s th<*ory of an 
antenatal ori;.;in. He postulates an individual 
fall, whieh he calls extra-temimral, but which is 
mwertheless prior to birth. This would seem to 
him to be the only possible solution—a last r*?sort. 
Iliat Kant, Coleri*i^e, and Mil Her should all lie 
driven in the same direction hes^ieaks tliat a sulu- 
ti<m of the problem was perhaps iriij>os.sihle, from 
their i»re.su[»positio?)s, alon;^ any other lines; and 
yet all these thinkers, avowedly or not, only 
Kanish the problem to the realm of mystery. 
Miiller’H fundamental as.sumpt iou is that there is 
in us already when moral I’onsciousness dawms an 
ahidintr ‘root of sin,’ so that sin doe.s not then 
ori^dnate in us, but rather ‘steps forth.’ Like 
Kant, he also endeavours to see the source of sin 
in the will abstracted from the appetitive factors 
of human nature. It will later be arjjued that it 
is in virtue of these two a-ssunijitions, both false, 
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that Muller’s and similar attenijits to explain the 
orifjin and universality of sin necessarily fail, and 
that with their abandonment satisJactory explana¬ 
tion is for the first time rendered jiossible. 

II. The PliOIiLKM OF ORIGINAL SIN IN 
PHILOSOPHY.- Modern philosophy first attacked 
the problem of evil in ind<‘j»endence of ecclesi¬ 
astical doctrine when Spinoza unfolded his pan¬ 
theistic system. It is true that, in so far as he 
taufi:ht that evil is of ne^^ative character (privation 
or defect), Spinoza was in ajrreernent with many 
of the Fathers, notably Auj'ustine, who had 
adopted this view from ancient (Ireek philosojihy 
and the Neo-IMatonists, and liad endeavoured to 
assimilate it with Christian theoloj^y. Hut 
Spinoza, in virtue of his intellectualism, iilentitie*! 
evil witli defect of knowledj^e, and, in virtue of 
his ])antheism, with non-being. Fvil, for him, 
wa.s mere appearance, and the conception of it, lie 
affirms, would be impossible if we saw things .•mb 
specie a'tcrnitatis. For Spinoza, then, inquiry 
into the problem of the origin of sin was super- 
fluous. 

Leibniz distinguished ‘ moral ’ evil from ‘ nieta 
physi(!al ’ evil, or the neces.sary imperfection of all 
things linite. The latter alone he held to be 
neeessarv, and he did not n.'gard it as the source 
of sin. V»ut it is oidy lack of self-consistency that 
prevents Leibniz from denying, like Sjiinoza, that 
evil is real. Nor is it easy to lind a place in 
Leibniz's philosophical system for the orthodox 
doctrine of original sin. He adopte<i this doctrine 
in a form similar to that developed by Tertullian, 
and regardeil jill souls as existing (giurninally) in 
that <d Adam. If he had been consistent, he 
would have been com])elled to identify original sin 
with the imperbudion of human nature as it was 
created. 

'i’lu* doidrine of original sin rts^eived its most 
serious treatment, at- the hand.s of philosophy, 
from Kant, wlio, wliile rejectijig Augnstinianism. 
developetl a remarkable theory of ‘ radical hadne.ss.' 
Kfi-nt set out from the Christian view that the 
ultimate seat of sin is in the will alone, and. 
taking this premiss more seriously than the 
Fathers of the Church had done, was compelled 
(like Urigen in his earlier yt;ars) to sea^k for a 
purely individualistic explanation of inborn sinful¬ 
ness, His ovaulooking of the fact that the will 
does not work in vacuo, or in ab.straction from 
appetitivt; element.s common to all mankind in 
virtue of heT<Hlity, led him both to exaggerate the 
volitional faertor in sinful activity and to ignore 
the real solidarity of the race. 

Another ])resujq)osition of Kant’s doctrine of 
moral evil is the dualism of the phenomenal and 
the nouinenal in man, which is a consequence of 
his general theory of knowledge. Sin, he teac,he.s, 
is brought shout when a man adopts the impul.ses 
of sense rather than the di(!tates ot his rca.son into 
the ‘ maxims,’ or subjective ruling principles, 
which his will appoints to itself for the exercise 
of its freedom. 'Phe subjective condition of the 
possibility of adopting evil maxims, ho-wever, is 
what especially needs to be aecountetl for. This 
cannot be due to any determining act in time ; for 
the temporal, emj>irical world, according to Kant, 
is governed by neetjssity, whereas neces.sary moral 
evil is a contradiction in terms. It is therefore an 
innate propensity, in force before free activity is 
(sensibly) experienced. Its origin must be in our 
freedom—else it could not be called evil; and it 
must belong to the noumenal sphere, t.e. must be 
a timeless, ‘intelligible,’ act, which cannot be 
traced further without indefinite regress, and 
which, in the Inst resort, is quite inscrutable. 

The ‘intelligible act’ and the division of man 
into the phenomenal and the noumenal are in 


themselves obscure conceptions, which, when 
workeil out in the snUsequent development of the 
Kantian teaching, proved fut ile. And otluu' ditli- 
eulties inhere in his doctrine of radical evil. In 
the first place, the evil maxim is one of those 
lieces of ingenious mental mneliinery of which 
vaiit was 80 .surpassingly invtuitive. It has nc 
meaning for actmil experience, and is supei tluous. 
Further, it is ililficult, to conceive how thesuper- 
sensihle essence of man w hicli gives liim the cate¬ 
gorical imperative (“ould also give him the evil 
maxim. Similar ililficultics niiglit he muUijdied ; 
hut it w'ill lie more iirolitahle to inquire wh^'^ it is 
tliat Kant’s investigation of the origin of sin avows 
that it leads only to inscnitahlo mysiery. 

It is surjiri.sing that Kant, .sliould set out from 
the statement tluit sinfulness is ahsoluttdy uni¬ 
versal among mankind, as if this wine an a priori 
principle, whereas the universality of sin is hut 
an emjurical generalization—and not. an except ion¬ 
less one—unless original sin bo first jirovcd on 
independent grounds to fie a fact. 'The one side 
of the antithesis wliich it is liis intention to resolve 
is therefore not an ahsolnte or necessary truth, hut 
an approximate generalization based on ni'cessarily 
inadiajuate knowledge; it does not therefore re¬ 
quire for its adequate exjilanation, as Kaiit seems 
to assume, to he derived with logical necessity 
from an universal or n priori principle. Kant^s 
quest in Hujiersensihle realms is, in fact, from the 
outset unnecessary. I'liat he failed to take the 
right road saves ns from concluding tlie ru>n-exi.st- 
<mce of tho goal that he nevm* leaclieii. 

Again, that there is an <!viJ bias (in Kant’s sense 
of the word ‘evil’) in us at. hirth is ]>y no means 
an unchallengealile jtroniiss. Kant must call our 
iropensity evil if he is to <!njoy the right to call it 
ilamalde; hut he imuely assumes — after the 
manner of nncritii^al common sense—that it is 
morally hlamahle, in order to deihice its volit ional 
character. This is to argue tlio wrong way round. 
The propensities inborn in human nature are now 
know’ll to he existent hefoie will has emerged into 
actualily, much more hcforii will is capable of 
}noral choice. If we do not assume volition to 
exist until we emiiirically find it, and im]>ute guilt 
only where we see volition, we avoid the necessity 
for resort, to the supersensible ; for t he [lossihilities 
of the phenomenal have not been exhausted. Such 
are the railieal errors in Kant’s prociMilire. He 
assumes that (conduct below the sl.andaid of moral 
lerfection is hlamahle or guilty ; con.'-^ivjuently he 
las to prove such conduct to be volitional. To 
make it volitional he lias to assume volit ion where 
experience tells us there is none, and morally evil 
propensity where as yet there <-annot beany, dulius 
Midler arrived pra.cti(;ally at tlie same negative 
re.sult as Kant, hecansc, he too set out from some of 
the same presnppo.sitions. 

Hegel is another of the greater jihilosophers who 
hav<; devoted considerable attention to tlie subject 
of original sin, though Ids referimces to it are 
scattereil, and yierliaps somewhat desultory. He 
regards the natural (unmoralized) state as in¬ 
herently evil, because not morally good, or some¬ 
thing w’hich ‘ ought not to he ’ ; and it is thus that 
he interjirets the Christ ian doetrine of original sin. 
Original sin, in fact, is a defect of niiturc. and 
simply expresses the truth that the natural man 
is at first only potentially gooil. Of course, the 
Christian doctrine means much more than (his ; 
otherwise it would lie well to suhstituto for ‘original 
sin’ some other name, wholly unsuggestive of 
strietly moral implications, and to declare roundly 
that ‘ original sin ’ is not sin. 

Sehleier7nacher*s tendency, in spirit thougli not 
in letter, is in this direction. He retains the term 
Erb.<iiinde not at ah in the old sense of inlierited 
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:orruptiori, but an niniply expreH.siu;' the universal 
leiiHe or the need of niuemption, or the influeiiee 
»n the irMlividual <»f llo; actual sin of tl»e human 
mvironment. Sclileierniacher, practically for the 
irHt time Mince l’ela;4iuH, HhiftM the einphaHis from 
diynical to wJuit is now called Mociai heredity. 
The f'uilt of what he calls ori/'inal Min attachen to 
in indivitlual oidy in respect of Iuh meml»erMhip of 
i^^uilty ra< c, and his makino the comr^lonsinfulneHH 
lis own. I>ut tliis is meridy Ui blur the line be¬ 
tween inhci itc<l disposition and acquireil habit. 

Jiifschl rejfard«^<l Sciileiermacher’s treatment of 
ui^dnal sin as so|diiMti<'ii.l. Jiut he himself seems 
-o have considered the social heredity of evil inllu- 
unajH suilicient to take the place of jihysically 
jih«;ritc<l disliannony of nature as an explanation 
»f th<‘ universality of sinfulness. And, indeeil, 
everal more recent attempts to exjilain and justify 
he (Ux^trine of orioinal sin reveal the same ten- 
lency. Social interacti<m, however, is insullicient 
o account for tlie general pre.vale.nce of moral evil. 
Jomethint^ universally and um^onditionally jiresent 
n human nature is called for. Uit.schl hints at 
bis condition of practically universal sinfulm'ss 
vhen he teac.ht^H thal. evil sjuiii'^M out of the merc-ly 
latural impnlst^s. Jtut he nunle no alte.mpt (o lay 
he foumljitions of a psycholo/j^ically ainturate theory 
»f sin, ami, while recopni/in;^ the relevance of moral 
levelopiiient to ( he (juestioii, ionores fa<!tors other 
ban ignorance in his account of the ori/^in and 
jrowdi of sin. 

It will appear from this hrief sketch of the chieJ 
ontri hut ions from philosoidiy to the discu.ssion of 
•ri^dn.il sin (bat the ecciesiastdcal doctrine has 
eceived no support therefrom. It has not infre- 
luent ly Ixjcn repudiated by philosophers on account 
if inherent dilliculties, and, when (be conception 
las heeJJ retained, it has practically always been 
o completidy transformeti as scarcely to persist, 
'xcejit in name. 

Ill, OlinUNAL SIN JN IIKLATION TO RKCENT 
^IIOUCHT; CIUTICISM A SI) IlKCOSSTRUCTJOS.— 
Inti I (plite rec.ently the doctrine of orifjiinal sin, 
n its traditional form, n'ceived almost un<)u<'s- 
ioned acknowledj.,mHmt within the Church. I’oets 
.nd men of t he world have fnsjuently voiced their 
t^iaamiont with tln‘olooians as to its truth. This 
s larj^ely bec.ausii original sin has been confounded 
vith the j;eneral teiuiency of mankind tow,ir«Is 
t<*tual sin, and a bypot bcthail cause of the univer- 
ality of sin has been mistaken for the <d)serv(>d 
iianlfest-ationM of sinful volition. Original sin is 
lot a fact, ho\v'ev<!r, but an inference, an alleo<Ml, 
onjeetnral, oxjdanation of the facts. At the .same 
iine, (here, has seldom been wantiim evidence! of 
ds.satislaetion wit b the theory in iuiiividnals here 
,nel there ; and this re*eurrent dis.satisfaction has 
>een occasioned by the violence ofI'ere<l to the 
iioral consiMousness when called upon to attribute 
piilt to that for which (be individual jier.sem is not 
esponsible, or to reconcile the divine entailment 
d heredit ary loss of moral endow'inents, or aeeiuisi- 
ion of spiriiual fetters, with the eliviiu! justice. 

At 1 li(! pic.sent <lay, however, not only is ori^^imil 
in recoj;ni/.eel not. to lx* e>f tlie nature of observeel 
a(!t, and sometimes felt to he an opjiressive dec¬ 
line, hut the various foundations on which it was 
npposeil to he sei iirely based have been severally 
ailed in question. It is seen to liave no basis in 
icriptnre save in an incidental analoj^y drawn by 
It. Vaul, and it is known that he derived his 
onceidion of Atlani atul t he Fall from free Jewish 
>ecu)ation. It is rei'o^oii/.ed that the doctrine of 
le unfallon state of man - the necessary presup- 
osition of a doctrine of ori<;inal sin occasioned by 
‘ fair—is e<]nally umscriptural, and due partly to 
he fancie.H of Jewish Ilagj^ailists and partly to 
rroneous Patristic exegesis. But more than this : 


evolutionary anthropological science has rendered 
belief in a primitive slate of simple moral rectitude^ 
and a general ‘ fall ' therefrom, almost impossible ; 
psychology and biology make acceptance of the 
idea that human nature could he deranged by an 
act of sin, or tliat such an eflect, if cau.sed, could 
he propagated by physical heredity, extremely 
ditlieult; and tliese sciences, guided by the theory 
of evolution, are able to sujiply an explanation of 
the presence in man of appetite and impulse which 
jirompt the will to sin, and so remove all necessity 
to invoke a catastrophic fall in order to account 
for the world-wide prevalence of sin. Genetic 
psychology, once more, has established that man 
is (necessarily and normally) an impulsive before 
he is a volitional animal, and a volitional before 
he is a moral agent, and so furnishes knowleilge 
which makes superfluous all conjectures as to ‘ a 
root of sin ’ in us at birth, or an innate sinful¬ 
ness wliif-h, wljcn moral con,sciousness awakes, 
‘ .ste()H forth.’ 

Tims modern .science has supjilied ideas and facts 
which suggest not only the manifold erroneonsness 
of the traditional doctrine of original sin, hut also 
the lines along whiirh may he sought a substitute 
for the ohi com*<q»Lion, equally capable of ex]»Iain- 
ing the facts which the idea of original sin was 
fa.shioiie<l to exjilain, while free from its scientilic, 
psyeliologieal, and ethical delicieruue.s. If Christ¬ 
ian theology is to adhere consistently to the 
doctrine that sin proper is always volitional and 
intentional activity—and this is fundamental for 
Christian tlieology and ethics—then it must unre- 
servtMlly allow tliat sin proper cannot he inherited. 
It, must repudiate the correlation of guilt with 
original sin, and must admit that in adhering to 
the phrase ‘ original sin ’ it uses ‘ sin ’ in a metonym¬ 
ical sense; ‘original sin’ must mean merely the 
soli(;itat,ions of the lower nature, conceived of pro- 
lepLically as sin because they oon.sLitute its poten¬ 
tiality. It nm.st fnrtlier recognize that these soliiiita- 
tions do not inqdy withdrawal of any sujieriiatural 
graces hy which they were replaci'd or coerced, or 
;iny tlislocation or eornijition of human nature ; 
that they are uece.ssaiily and normally inherent 
ill that nature as such, in virtue of tmr animal 
anccsi ry ; t hat, t hey are ‘ stoi^k tendencies,’ morally 
neut ral in respect of the good or the evil whL(!h the 
w ill may make out of them, and non-moral in virtue 
of their neet!ssai y presence and tlieir non-volitioiial 
character at. hirtli; that they are what the School¬ 
men called fotm'sperru/i, not sinful in themselves. 
\\ hat is original cannot he sin, and sin cannot he 
original. Yet it is precisely these neutral and non- 
moral conative elements, lixed hy heredity in the 
human species without exception, that account for 
racial solidarity in sinfulness. It is th(!y that are 
original, innate, and universal. Augustine sub¬ 
stituted for them, in order to account for the uni¬ 
versality of .sinfulness, a corruption of nature and 
a fictitious .•sinning of each individual in, or with, 
Adam; Kant and Miiller, overlooking tlieir non¬ 
morality, saw in them signs of a mysterious root 
of sin present before birth, and so were led to 
abamlon race-solidarity for individualism. But 
the view just indicated preserve-s the fact of racial 
solidarity while leaving room for the individual 
responsibility and guilt. Kmjiirical science tlms 
succeeds where a priori methods failed, and gives 
a natural explanation of the origin of sin ivliere 
previous methods merely led to inscrutable mystery. 
And this view, in accounting for the origin of sin 
in both the race and the individual, explains the 

( iractical universality of sinfulness. For the in- 
lerited appetitive propensities, natural and neces¬ 
sary for tbe animal life of our non-human ancestry, 
are entrenched in every one of us before the moral 
consciousness dawns, and require incessant coercion 
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Rnd voluntary direction throughout life. Here is 
the precondition of human morality, which is not 
provided by volition and conscience alone ; and 
also the explanation of the familiar fact that, 
among human beings who have attained to comjilex 
moral life, none has absolutely avoided moral 
failure at some time and in some degree. Ex uno 
omnes. 

Thus may be reconstructed the doctrine of 
original sin, its errors being discarded, and the 
vital truth which it sought to express being 
retained. If the reconstruction be so\ind, it will 
appear that there was more aimed at in the ohl 
ecclesiastical theory than can possil»ly be re-stated 
in terms of .social heredity alone. From the time 
of Schleicnnacher various attempts have been 
made to explain the universality and the propaga¬ 
tion of sin in terms of the influence, after the dawn 
of moral consciousness in the indivulual, of the 
social environment. The most recent, and perhaps 
the most interesting, is that of J. Koyce {7')ie 
Prohlcm of Christianity, i.. New York, llUd). 
Original sin is exalted by him into one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and he 
uses the phrase to denote a moral burden from 
which the individual can never be .saved ai)art from 
the Church. The moral self, Royco alllrms, is 
bred through social contlict. The community 
relieves the first tension between indivi<lual.s by 
its <!odes, thus evoking anti educating moral con- 
sciou.sness and at the same time creating new 
tensions, and heightening .self-will, which perhaps 
ol>eys, but with internal rev'olt, (hiltivation 
breeds at the same time civilized conduct and con¬ 
scious imlcpendenct'. d'hus conscience is a product 
of spiritual warfare, and our know led g«5 of good 
and evil is imn itably tainted by its origin, d’he 
‘divided self’ produced by social life in every 
individual is wliat should be meant by ‘original 
sin’; it is a human necessity, inhering in the 
conditions of the development of self-conscious¬ 
ness. 

Such emphasis on the influence of social life and 
the social conditions of moral consciousness is 
called for in any complete account of sin. Hut it 
needs to be supplemented hy insistence on the 
factors derived through physical heredity, and 
which until lately Chri.stian theology, from lack of 
the requisite empirical knowledge, was not in a 
position accurately to describe. 

Litkkatciik.—F or history of Jewish and Patristic doctrine, 
F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the DoctriTies of the Fall and 
Original Sin, Cambridge, 1SK)3 ; R. Ruetschi, Oesch. nnd Kritik 
der kirchl. Lehre vv 7 \ aer urspriingl. VoUkmnmenhril vnd rorn 
Sundenfall, Leydon, ISSI ; J. Turmel, RIJLH vi. {1901]. Full 
refcren(’(*H to orijrinal literature will be found in the first and 
last of these writings. For recent thought, critical and recon¬ 
structive, or conservative (in addition to works referred to in 
the art.), O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. of 2nd 
ed., London, 188&-88, iv. 84-38 ; F. R. Tennant, The Origin 
and Propagation of Sin'^, Cambridge, 1906; J. Orr, Sin as a 
Problem of To day, London, 1910 ; r. J. Hall. Evolution and 
the Fall, New York and London, 1910; W. E. Orchard, 
Modem Theories of Sin, London, 1909. 

F. R. Tennant. 

ORISSA (Orisa, Skr. Odra-de6a, ‘the land of 
the Odra race’).— I. Name and statistics.—'I’he 
meaning of the term Odra is disputed. It is 
popularly derived from Skr, odra, the Chinese 
rose, which grows in its jungles ; Las.sen believes 
that the word means ‘ nortli country ’; modern 
Hindus explain it as ‘land of filth,’ in allusion to 
the low estimation in which the country is held by 
Sanskrit writers and the modern belief in the 
stupidity of its people. Orissa is a division now 
forming part of the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
the result of change.^ of administrative areas which 
came into effect in 1912. Its area is now 8,238 sq. 
miles, and its population 4,188,109. Of this popu¬ 
lation 4,059,744 (96-93 per cent) are Hindus; 
113,708 (2-72 per cent) Muhammadans ; 5145 (*12 


per cent) Christians ; 8770 {'21 per cent) animists ; 
434 (-1 percent) Buddhists ; with 308 whose religion 
was not deseribod. As usual, the majorily of the 
animists seem to have been recordeil as llimlus. 
The Hindu population is predominant in the 
alluvial tract between the sea and the Chotfi 
Nagpur plateau ; the animists are mostly found in 
the hilly inland region. 

2. Language.— Tlic language of Orissa is know n 
as Oriyn, Odn, or Hi kali, the last term being 
derivetl from an old name of the division, lUknla- 
desa, ‘ the glorious country,’ or ‘ the outlying strin,’ 
in reference to the (binges valley. It is spoken ny 
95-96 per cent of the pi>j)ul;ition. The earliest 
written example of it is found in an in.scription of 
the 13th century A.D. 

‘ Oriya is haii(licap|)ci] Ity possi H.sing an cxcenNivcly awkward 
and cutnbroiiH written cltiiracter. Tliin cliaraotcr is, in its l>a!iiH, 
the aaiiic an IXjva-nagari |U\e H<',ript in wiiicii Hindi ih written), 
Imt it iH written by the local scrilieH w ith u Nt yliiN on a talii*ot 
palm leaf. The HcratchoH are themselves legilil*-, but in (vrder 
to luuke them more pilain, ink is nibbed over tlie .snrfa<'« of the 
leaf and fills up the furrows wliicb form the letterH. Ttie palm 
leal ia eveepvtionally fragile, and any se.riitch in the ilirectloii of 
the grain tends to make it sjvlit. As a lino of writing on a ong 
narrow leaf is necessarily in the direetion of the griiiri.this 
peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight toi> line vvbich is a 
distinguiaiiing peculiarity of the Di'va-migari chiiracUT. For 
tluH, ihe Opivk scribe is oomjielled to Kiihntit.nte a series ol 
curves, which almost surround each let t er. It reipiireH remark¬ 
ably gotxl eyes to read an Opiya iirinti-d hook, for the (‘xigiMicies 
of the printing p>reKacomj>el the tyjie to hesmall, and the greater 
part of each letter is this <‘iirve, which is the same in nearly all, 
while thereal soul of the character, hy which one is dint ingnished 
from another, is hidden in the centre, ami is so minute, that it is 
often ditficult to see. At first glance, an 0|-iyii hook seems to 
be all curves, and it takes a second look to notii'e that there is 
Honiething inside each.’ Oriya is sometimes called a dialect of 
Hciig-ali, hut this is incorrect. ‘It is a sister, not a daug-hter, 
and the mutual points of resenihlancc are due to the fact that 
they have a common origin in Hie ancient Magadha Ajiahh- 
raipsa ’ (O. A. (Iriersoii, Census of India, l'.)()l,vol. i., ‘India,’ 
pt. i. ]>. :tl6fr., vol. vi., ‘ Eerigal,' pt. i. {>. 821). 

3. Religious history.— I'lu*. cjirliest iulmbitantw 
were non-Aryan Iribcw like t he Kamihs (^.t’.) and 
SavaraH. At tlu^ dawn of luHtory Orissa formed 
part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched 
from the mouths of tlie (binges (y.n.) to thosif of the 
(iodiivari iq.v.). On the early hi.story see J. 
Beanies, lA i. [1871] 74 11'. 

(«) The Buddhist period. —In the early Buddhist 
period it was invaded by the Yavanas, a tribe 
w'hose history is obscure. 'J'liis name is often ap¬ 
plied to the Ionian (becks, ami llnntijr tries to 
prove that tln^y were Grujco-Bactrians. But in 
Orissa the word probably means no more than t hat 
they were, from the Hindu ]»oint of view, foreign 
barbarians. They entered Orissa from the north¬ 
west and probably brought Buddhism with (horn 
(J. Fergusson and .1. Burgess, The. (Jrtne. Temp/es of 
India, {>. 60 f. ; W. W. Hunb'r, Orissa, i. ‘207 6.). 
In ‘261 n.C. the country was eonquered hy Asoka 
(7.V.), and one of Ins edict ])ilIarH is found at Ohauli 
about seven miles south of Blmvanesvar in the 
Bun Disl.rict (V. A. Smith, A.utka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of Jnddd, Oxford, ltM)9, pp. 131, 17911'.). 
Bundhism remained the religion of tlie land, and 
the tooth relic wa.s honoured there, intermittingly 
it may be by the kings, luit eerlainly by the 
people, dow'n to A.D. 322, wdien it was removed to 
Geylon, Buddhism survived in an attenuated 
form under the last Ynvana kings (32H-474), when 
it was finally abolished by the Ke.sari dynasty. 
The extensive series of Buddhi.st caves has been 
fully deseribtid by Fergusson-Burgess (p. 55 If, ; cf. 
Hunter, i, 180 ft’.). Among those at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri the finest is the Rani ka Nilr, or 
(Queen's Palace, which is inferior to the great 
vihdras of W. India, and owes its interest more to 
Bculnture than to architecture. It was excavated 
in the Ist century A.D. The Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang; A.D, 6‘29^46), 
visited Orissa. He calls the country U-cha, t.c. 
Odra. 
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'The people are uneiviliscfl, tall of Htuture, and of a yellowiMh 
black cotnplexion. Thr ir worfis and IxiritfUiif^e {priniuiicuitimi) 
differ from Ontral India. )<ive ll•:lrlllrl^r and apply them- 

selveH to it witboiif. inl.enniMion. Mont of theni believe in the 
law'of Unddha. Tfn re are Mome Inindreil Har'uihdramait (monari- 
terieH), with lo.PPO priest s. They Jill Mtud.v the Great Vehicle. 
There are .00 Deva fflindii] teniple« in which aectariefl of all 
sorts make their Hbode.'<. The tifupm, to the number of ten 
or BO, piirit out Mjints wlicre Hiidilha preached. They were 
all foinKle<| by As 'ka-nija’ (S. Heal, liuddhtHt lleeordtt of thf- 
WeHtrni WurLtl, London, IHM, ii. li<)4 f.). 

Huddiiistn lia« now ])iactical]y disajuteanpl, the 
only .snrvivorK of tluH faitli heint( a Bniuil colony in 
tlui Ihiraniha Slate, anion^ a caHle kttown as 
Sarhlc, a term derived from Skr. h'uvu/cft, ‘a 
hearer,’ n.sed by the Ifuddhists to tlesij^nate the 
Hcie.ond class of monks, who mainly oceupied 
monasteries, as distiiiLmished from the Arhans, 
th(j hiudiest class, who lived solitary lives as 
hermits, and the lowest cla.ss, the nhiksiis, or 
mendicants, who supported tlnmise.lve.s by l«^f,'cin{.^ 
{('rnsusof Inditt, HlOl, vol. vi., ‘ iicriL'al,’ pt. i. p. 
427 f.). J'he Vaisnavu eultiis at .Jat^annath (t/.v.) 
})r<‘serves clear sin rivals of Huddbism, and the 
same orijrin is attributed to the cult of Dliarma 
whicli is current amon^' Pods, poms, and other 
menial castes {ih. i. ]r>7, JOl). 

(b) Stiiiiisin the downf^ill of Jhiddhism as 
the State, reli;.don, the cult of Siva was estalilished 
by tim lv<*Kjn i, ‘ the hm^'-haired ’ or ‘ lion ’ dynasty, 
at Pdiuv,i,m.-svar about A.D. TiiK). 'I’liis sacred city 
was buill.Jx'twecn tliiit, date and 0.77, and the eult.- 
titles of Siva est.'ibli.slied tlmre were Mahe.^vara or 
Malifide\'a, ‘ the ^re.al lord,’ lihuvancsvara, ‘ lord 
of the earth,’ nralimesvara, ‘loid of lords.’ From 
thi.s period dates the introduct ion of the lirahnmns. 
'I'he Kesari dynasty is said to have importeil 
10,0(H) lhahmans from Oudli, ami to have setthsl 
them at .lajpui' on the sacred rivtr Vaitarani. 
.Jiijpur is now d(‘sobi.tc, bavin;,' been destroyed by 
the Muhaiumad.ujs, but an auiiual fair is still lield 
in honour of t,lie sacred rivm’, and tlie site c<»nlains 
some line imaL'e.s of ludrani, consort of Indra, lord 
of the atniospluiie, and of Varabini, consort of 
Varaba, the boar incarnation of V’isnu - immense 
momdiths dra/';L'ed by an en()rmoii.s expenditure of 
labour from the mouutaius of the Tributary 
States 10(1 miles distant (Hunter, i. 23Hf., 265 f., 
267, ii App. 67). 

(r) Fu/,s'ar/,/’/.s‘/b.—On the downfall of the Kesan 
dynasty, wliicli favoured the cult of Siva, they 
were succeedeii by t,)ie Chor Clan<!(a dynasty of 
Kaline,'inacar. The latter were dev«tte<i Vjiisuavas, 
and umler their auspici's were erecteil the famous 
temple of Jueannat h at Fun and the Black I’a^mda, 
built by luin^uliya Narasimha in A.I). 125H at 
Konarai(<. a title meaning ‘ tlie nr^a (sun-t'od) at 
Kona’ (/(J/ XV. 'dUl f.). Sun-worship also appears 
at .lajpur and other places, and the cult of lire at 
Santis\ara, ‘lord oi pea<!e,’ at the temple near 
,lajpur ( H unter, i 2S6). 

4 . Hinduism, its present position. —Orissa is thus 
one of the most dislinetively Hindu re^xions in 
India. 'Phe Briihman community is numertuis ami 
influenti:il. At Puri they are divided into two 
classes, Vaidik and Laukika. ’Phe Vaidiks, or 
priests learned in the Veda, are said to be descended 
from imiui;.:rantH from the Gange.s valle3', who ap¬ 
peared in the 12th century A.D. They are ciivided 
into two groups: the Kulina, who are notorious 
for their exa^t^erated polygamy, and the Srotiya, 
or those learned in tbe scriptures. The second 
class, the liaukika, or ‘ worldly,’ are supposed to 
represent the original Aryan settlers (Hunter, ii. 
.\pp. i. 7. App. ii. 37 IP.). 

5. Animism.—The animism of Orissa presents 
no ilistiuctive features, and it has been already 
described (artt. Hknoal, Dravidians [North 
India], Kantdh). The village godlings are, as a 
rule, feminine, and are known by the titles of 


(iramdovati or Thakurani. Each village has one of 
its nwn, and their status was oHicially recognized 
in the first regular land settlement, when a piece 
of land was left unas.s(!ssed to provide for their 
worship {f’r/iisii.'i of India, 1901, voi. vi., ‘ Bengal,’ 
pt. i. p. 260, note). 

6. Islam and Christianity.—Neither Islam nor 
(Jliristinnity has a.s yet attained much .success in 
the priest-ridden area. 

''J'bc inis>4ioi)anoB have bten the pioneers of populxir eriuca- 
tior» ill OriH.sii, tiH iiirl<-t d everywhere throughout Bengal. Their 
labourw date ' from 18‘.rJ ; ‘and during thiH period they have not 
only made a small poinilation of converts, but they have, by 
schoolH and printing-presses, iiitrodiiceiJ a new culture and a 
new literature into the Oislnct (’xipitals of Cattaek and Halasor. 
The C/'attack Mission has chiefly recciveil its piisfors from the 
HaptiBtH of IierbyHtiire and Nnttinghum.’ During recent 
famines they have supported a large nunil>er of orphans, whom 
ttiey tiave trained to agriculture. Other missionary bodies are 
the American Free W'il) Baptists and the Roman Catholics 
(Hunter, ii. 141 ff.). 

LiTKitATCKK .—jai xix. 248 ff. I W. W. Huntcr, Onesa, 
London, lh72; Rajeiidralala Mitra, Antiqiiiticn of Orissa, 
(kih-iiita, IHT.'j-Sd; A. Sterlinjr, Orissa. lyondrm, 1840; J. 
FeiRiissonaiid J. Burgess, ThfCare 'I'finjilrst)/ /ntiia, London, 
isso; E. A. Gait, Census of linlin, I'.tiU, vol. vi., ‘ Bengxvl,’ 
r.Ml, vol. i., ‘ India’; L. S. S. O'Malley, Census of India, IPll, 
vol. V., ‘Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sikkim.’ 

VV. CrookK. 

ORMAZD. —Drmazd is tlu! Pars] tonn of tdie 
mime of Ihc liighcst god of Mazdjcism, the primijile 
of good Opposed to Ahrinian (7. ft), tbc! loid of the 
hud creation. 'I’liis form, whicli has biMome the 
<'urrent one for non-specialists, is an adulteration 
of Pahl.'ivi Atiharmazd, coming from Ai’cslan 
Persian Auramaziia, while, in the ohiest portion 
of t he Avest.a, the name is not 3’et fell as a corn- 
jMUuid and is gerierall^’ Maz<lah or .Ma/dilh Ahura. 
Almrsi is a iiile given not only to Miizdah l)ut 
occasionally to Mithra (}7, x. 25, 69) and bo A])flfn 
Naput {17\\ ii, 5, i. 5, Ixv. 12). It is, Imwevcr, 
gi\(ui with a sjiecial pfusistence to Mazduh, and 
Alnira employed xar’ without fuiLlier de- 

lermiruition is always tlio .supreme goii, Mazdah, 
its, in India, the great Asurfi is V’aruna. In India 
the word asnrrt, the equivalent of Ahura, is u.sed 
for a deity in general and more espeeiall^’ for a god 
or a spirit endowed with a mysterious power 
(vinya). As for Mazdah, it is the Iranian form of 
Skr. no'dhas, ‘sc.ience.’ Ftymologiea,ll_y, .Ahura 
Miizduh is thus ‘the knowing one,’ ‘ the omniscient,’ 
or ‘ the wi.se Ahura,’ a title sometimes given in tlie 
Veihis to Vanina (Kigveda, I. xxiv. 14 ; asura 
jn'arhctn). 

In the fully develo]>od Mazdauin system of the 
S.’i'^anian jicriod C)rmaztl is the real god, being 
calleil in Pahlavi books ‘ the being />nr exrrj.lcnce, 
the One who was, who is, and who shall be, the 
pure intangible H]>irit, the spirit of spirits.’ ^ He is 
omniscient and omnipotent, perfectly good, benefi¬ 
cent to all, benevolent and merciful. Being the 
spirit of light and of wisdom, he foresees the end 
of his struggle with .Ahritnan. The latt(;r, on the 
contrary, being tlie sjiiril of darkness and ignorance, 
possesses only a knowledge of past events. He is 
rather a negative being, having the reverse of all 
the qualities possessed by Ormazd. He is the 
generator of all evil and evil beings which are 
opposed to Onuazd’s creatures, 'rhough he is to 
he finally connuered by Orniazii, he is no emanation 
from him and liis being is the limitation of (Jrmazd, 
who, 08 an unavoidable consequence of dualist 
principles, cannot possess infinity. The Bunda- 
hishn tries to explain the rather curious relation 
in which the one stands to the other : 

‘Both spirits are limit id and unlimited, tor this supreme 
light IB called infinite and there is a void betw’een the two and 
thus the one is not contiguous to the other, and, secondly, both 
the spirits are limited as to their bodies’ (».e. the partial ex¬ 
tension of their perBonRlity).^ 

1 L, O. Caeartelli, La PMlo$ophi* reA>ieus« du 
sous les SatKanUU*, vli. ( 27. 

3 Buntlalii»hn, i. 6. 
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Consequently, Ornmzct has an aspect and a resi¬ 
dence ditlcnuit frotii Ahrinian’s, lie dwells in the 
eternal and endless li^ht, while Alirinian lies in 
darkness so tliick that the hand can f^rasp it. 

The intricacies and tlie mass of contradictions 
into which dualism leads in its ultimateconscijuences 
liave induced the religious philosojihers of Sasanian 
times to look for some princijde of unity above | 
Ormaztl and Ahriman. One of these atltmipls is 
characterized hy tlie famous theory of the bound¬ 
less time {zt'rraii ahirttna), which was re])res<mt.ed 
as liavin*^ pinerated both Ormazd and Ahriman. 
Another school found in fate {bnkht) a jirimordial 
])riuciple.. In spite of those eHorts, the Mazdican 
theolopy remained dualistie in form, tlumph the 
very nepative nature of Ahriman makes (_>rmazd 
practically jday the [)art of a monotheistic pod (see 
Dualism [Iranian]). 

The exalteil (conception of (lod in later Muzdausm, 
as Well us the theory of dualism, is traeoa.lde to 
the Iranian relipion of older times, as we lind it 
hotli in the Avesta and in the Aeluemenian inserij)- 
tions. 

The Giltiuls, tlie oldest and finest portion of 
the sacred hook, which very likely date hack to 
Zoroaster liimsclf, tell us(l'.s‘. xxx. 3f.) tliat at the 
hepinninp of the world two sjiirits manifested 
themselves, one as the pood one, the other as the 
evil one. 'I’hi'y created the worhl animate and in¬ 
animate. Mi'll have t/O make their choice between 
those sjiii’its, and the wise know how to choose; 
not so t he fools. At the end of tliinps the former 
will triunqih with the victory of the pood K]tiril. 

Mazdiih Ahura is for /oroast,er tiie pod of the 
sn])reme law, the law of justice and truth (asha), 
who wants men to follow his ]»a1h, practisinp pood 
words, pood tlioiiplits, pood deeds, rejectinp the 
works of the mendacious spirit {(Irnj) so tliat t hey 
can ri'ucli the kinpdoni (:r.s7/of//ri0 of bles.sinps (m/o), 
which is the reward {ishti) of the just in this lile 
and after. Mazdali is sjioken of in the most exalted 
terms 

‘ This I !is1c t,hci*. loll 1110 it in truth, O liOrd, Wiio was tlio 
first ori^riiifitor utid the fath<‘r of Ri^rhit? Who pivo to the son 
and tlifc stars thicii' putli V Who niado the moon to w.ax and to 
wane? AD that, () God of Wisdom, I wisii to know and other 
things. O Lord ! Who gave a furnianiont to the eartti ami to 
the clouds, so that they would not full? Who created water 
and plants? Who gave swittnos.s to clouds and wind? Who is 
the creator of tlie Good Spirit (Sjienta Mainyii)? . . . (> L<ird, 

1 ask thee, tell me in triitli, Wlm is the artist who made light 
and darkness? Who is the artist who tmide sleeji and wal<*h ? 
Who made morning, mid-day and night, (hat reminds the wise 
of their dolies? ’ ^ 

lie is tlius the nsura of inarvellous scienee and 
mysterious power, the knowinp one, the seeiiip 
one. He aj»])ears in the GdLhda, above all, as tlie 
onuiiscieiit firotector of morality. His stronp 
personality bas no material aspect, thouph he is 
essentially a god of lipht. 

Auraniazda, the preat pod of the Persian (ireat 
Kings, njipears with a very exalted character also 
on the Achiemeiiian inscrijdions, Durius gives 
himsidf out as an Auramazdman, and in tlie name 
of his god he proclaims the truth of liis statements. 
Tt is Auraniazda who made Xerxes a king,"'* 
Auraniazda is tlie ‘ great god ’ {maihishta bngavdm). 
He is all-powerful by his will {nttabna), and it is 
lie who makes the nations into slaves or tributaries 
of Darius.® He gives the victory in battle. He is 
the pod who knows all and provides (§ 18) for all. 
He IS the god ‘ who created the.se heavens, who 
created this earth, who created man, w-ho created 
man’s happiness, 

Auramazda stands hi^h above the other deities 
mentioned in the insi-riptions, the aniya bagdJm^ 

‘ minor gods,’ also called ‘ gods of the clans,’ Two 
gods, however, are spoken of in a more conspicuous 
way, and form with Auramazda a kind of a triad : 
1 Yt. xllv. 3-6. * Xerx. Pert. c. 8 8- 

iBk.il. 4 Dar. JV./i.A. 8 4. 


Mithra, who i.s in close relation to the sun, and 
.Amihita, the goddes.s of the fcitilizinp wateis. 

Herodotus^ doi's not mention Auitinui/da. He 
observes that the I’ersinn.s have no itiiapes or 
shrines. 'I’liey oiler sacrilices on the highest |)eaks 
of the mountains to Zeus, cullinp the whole vault 
of (lie sky Zeus, 'riiey also sacrilice (,o sun, moon, 
earth, lire, water, ami Miiuis. In this (he (freek 
historian, though he depicts a situation jipparently 
very dillerenl from what we have in Mazdjeism 
ami in the Old Persian inscriittions, gives a very 
precious aeeount of the Inilo liurojieaii elemental 
cult, centring in Dn cns. He gives us thus to 
umlerstaiul that the old .Vryaii beliefs had been 
jire.si'i ved with a remavkablc juirity by (lie peoph' 
of Iran. 

'riumpli it would be exappeiation to say. as some 
have snid,^ that the gods of tlu' liuio-laiiopean 
jiantheon were imlitlercnt to morality, since we 
lind the Hoiiierie Zeus, e.g., ]>votec{inp guests, 
faithfulness to oath, e((\, we may safely iissunie 
that there is great contrast bi'tween the clcmcnlal 
pods of the sky, iiivoki'ii on account of t heir iniplit , 
and Ahura Mtizdaii, who is essentially the puanlian 
of morality. While Dyeus as (he god of the sky 
is surrounded by poiis wlio embody the forees of 
nature —moon, stars, wind, lire', eai tli. etc. Ahura 
Mazdah in the Zoroastrian system is at the head of 
a eertaiii number of pt'rsonilit'd moiiil entities 
Aslia, ‘justice,’ ‘ truth ' ; \'oiiu Mamili, ‘ pood and 
relipious_ mind’; Xsinithra, ‘tlie reign of the 
pood’; Ariiiaiti, ‘piety,’ ‘wisdom’; Hiiurvalat, 

‘ juosperit y ’; Ameretat, ‘ inimorlalily ' ; Sraosha, 

‘ oliedieiice,’ ‘ riiie,’et(k I’lii'y iire oftiui coiistit uteil 
into a prou]» of seven, t he Iiejitad of the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘ holy immortal ones. 

'I'he religious situation in tlie other hranch of 
the Arytins, as it, is described in the Vedas, shows 
strikiiip siniiiarities to the Iranian one. 'J’here 
the cult of the Ilulo-I'.uropi^an elemental deities, 
of the heavenly ones, is at the basis of Vedie 
relipion, where l.lie ]>owiT of the gods and tlii'ir 
continuous action in and through mitural ]>li(?- 
nometia provide us with an exuhciant niytliology, 
hut, among the deities, the prou|» of the Aditya 
occupies a very .s])ecial jaisition and stands emi¬ 
nently for the maintenance of the monil law, 
rejiioduciiip to a preat exti'iit the characteristics 
ot tlie relipion of Aliura Ma/.tlfili. 

Here also tliere is a triml. Instead of Mazdiili, 
Mithra, and Analiitfi, we lind Varuiia, Mitra,, ami 
Aryaman. I’he last, meiiiber of t he triad is diller- 
ent; iiist.e.ad of n. goddess of fertilizing waters wo 
have a benefieent and liealing deity, cssmitially 
helpful to man, and invoked at. times (Hipveda, I. 
exli. 9 ) as the (lisjienser oi henelicent waters. 'I’lie 
identity of the tirsl two members, on tlie other 
hand, is hardly questionable. In India as well as 
in Iran the eye of Mitia is tlie sun, w itli which he 
is watching over tlie iauinan tribes (ih. m. lix.). 
His activity is exiiressed by tlie verb y(it, wliicli is 
akso used for the [laymi nt of debts (in Kipveda, II. 
ii. 4, he and Vanina are mentioned as tlie pods 
who make men pay tlieir debts). He is the god of 
contracts and jilcdges. Those who do not abide 
by their jilcdged word are sinning against him, 
like the 7iutbrddrtij, ' breakers of contract’ in IrUn 
(17. X. 2, 4r), etc.). 

The original identity between Vtiruna and 
Mazdah is also generally acce])ted. Vanina is the 
most exalted deity of the Veila. As it was the 
will of Mazdah that had made Darius a king, it is 
Vanina’s will or comiiiand (vnifji, dJulmtm) that 
rules the world. He is the dhrtrtvrntn, he whose 
commands are firm and immutalde. His will is 
i often identified with the r^a, the osha or aria of 
I »1. 131-140. 

I 2 E.g., H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 284 
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the Iranians, whicli ix tlie ^reat Jaw of tlie worJd, 
moral and inalfaiai, tlu! j)rincri})Ie of all order, 
causing tlie huh to rise, rain to fall, riveiH to 
flow, fire to come out of the ruhhed sticks 
{ftajan agrii), and inijiosing on man the moral 
obligafioriH of justice, truth, and jnety. If man 
he guilty of rebellion against tlie r/rr,, he becomes 
loaded with f Jo; eijains of Varuna and lias to pray 
him to be released from his fetters and obtain the 
freeflom of innocence {aditi). 

‘ .'^utiuhcficpa, hoiitid to three pillarn, invokes thee, O Xditya, 
O Viinii^ii, O kiriK, release him . . . May our i)ra.ver and our 
Hurrihi't riilcaHe us from thy wrath, of thee wiio art tho kimr, 
vMHf Asura, releiisf UH from tlie* chains of Uie sins which we 
have commit tfd May Variipa make loose iny chain . . . may 
we then foil.iw thy jiath ami ifo to Aditi. 1 

As Abura Mazdali is surrounded by a court of 
moral hyjiosfasits, so the wise Asura of India is 
the first in a group of personified religious abstrac 
tions tlie Ailityas. Their number is not <|uite 
fixed, but in its oldest form tiie group was a 
beptad as iii Iran, and in both countries tin; seven- 
number appears to la; a ready-made frame into 
whicb (intit.ies have lauui introduced out of a 
largtjr number, so as to till up a group jireviously 
put at seven. In India, among those abstnwdions 
we find lihiign., ‘good lot,’ Aiii.sa, ‘tlie sliare,’ 
Dakslia, ‘ ability,’etc. If they liapp«;ii not to be 
the same as the. Aniesha Spent as, it is probably a 
mere clianee, because the (‘(piivalents of the various 
religious byjKisl.ases of Iran are to be found also in 
the V(;dic myst ic. Not only does fia correspond 
U) (ts/m, arfa., but annnrtfi, ‘pi«‘ty,’ ‘prayer,’ is 
tlieeqnivahmtof tlrtmtifi, ‘ j)i(;ty,’ ‘ wisdom,'/' aoZ/y/. 
is tin; kingdom of Varuna as Xsliatlira Vairya is 
tb«! realm of Ma/dftli, saun'irKill, ‘integrity’ is 
Ilanrvatat, \vliile the eon(!(;plion of tin; good mind 
(Vohu Manah), though not found in the Vedas, 
Hoems to hav(; b(;lotig(;d to t he moral voeabiilary of 
the ancient Indians, since oneof tli(*se Vedii; priests 
is cal hid Vasiimaiias, ‘ In; who po.s.se.s.ses good 
mind.’ 

'The original identity lietweeti Ma/dah-Mitlira 
and the, Amesha Sfieritas, on the ofie hand, and 
Varuna-Mitra and the Adityas, on the other, can 
thus be established as regard.s t heir moral aspect, 
which is by far tin? most developed and the 
decidedly jiroiiiinent eharaeter of tho.s«; deitiiis, 
Kven in India the jihysicial attributes of those gods 
are in the background, tliongb they are associated 
with light, rnort; clearly still than in Iran. Adilya 
in later Skr. lias even becaune a name of the sun. 
’I'be sun also is tixpliidtly mentiom'd as lieing the 
eye of Mitlira, and the eonm'xion of Mitlira with 
the sun in India as well as in Iran does not .seem to 
be doubtful. 

As for N’anina, lie is sometimes said to preside 
over iiiglil while Mitlira is the god of the daylight. 
'I'he Atliarvavoda, which shows us the. more 
material side, of ancient Indian religion, says: 

‘Goil ftt. ninht iK'comcs Varmm, at dawn hr riNcs up In the 
lorm of Mitlira. All that V'anma has concealed during the 
nit{ht, Mitlira diHcloseo at dawn.’ - 

On aecouiit ol such passages and of the reit/crated 
statement of commentatoi s that Mithra is for day 
and Varuna for night, Oldenlxirg thinks that, since 
Mitlira’s connexion witli tlie .sun is fairly evident, 
Varuna must at one time have heen put in some 
relation to t he moon. The material aspect of this 
god, practically forgotten in the Iligveda, in 
presence of his high luoral character, ha.s sub-sisted 
to a certain extent in the more or less gno.stie or 
niagical teaching about the gods, such as we find 
it in the Atharvaveda. In Iran the moral aspect 
of the great Ahura Mazdah is still more prominent. 
Some epithets seem to refer to a previous period 
when tb(;re was a oonuexiou between MazdMi and 
the night-sky : 

i Elgveda, r. xxlr. 10-16. a Oldenberjr, p. 191. 


I ‘ When Ahura Mazdah who has put on his cloth, made by the 
spirits and adorned with Htiirs, is there with Mithra and Uashnu 
and the Jfoly Ariuaiti who has neither end nor beffiuninff ’ 
(17. xiii. 3). 

In a hymn to the moon (Yt. vii. 3) it is said to be 
the aliodeof tlie Ame.sha Spenta.s, from which they 
he.stow their blessings on the earth created by 
Mazdah. The moon is repeatedly called the ratu, 
‘master,’ ‘patron,’ of A.slia, ‘justice’ {Yt. vii. 3, 
4, 6). 

Not only is the material asjK'ct of Varuna-Mitra 
thus decidedly secondary to their moral activity, 
but even their names seem to refer to the latter. 
A. Meillet^ has made it fairly probable that 
Mithra is the .same word as Skr. milra, ‘friend¬ 
ship,’ Av. viifhru, ‘ contract,’ and possibly Varuna 
is a derivative from tlie same root as vrata, ‘ ordi¬ 
nance,’ tlie word regularly used for bis indefectible 
commands. He is tiie god of divine will, the 
promnlgator of the law of fta. 

The moral asjicct seems thus as old as t he very 
names of those gods, and their situation in the 
Aryan pantheon, as moral gods w itli a somewhat 
dim <;onm!xion witli sun and moon, i.s tlie more 
.surprising, since the Indo-Europeans already pos- 
sessisl deities for sun and moon asforotlurr natural 
ehmients—Surya, ‘the sun,’ Mas, ‘the moon,’ as 
well a.s in (fre(;ce’'H\ios and ScXyj'i;. As a supreme 
[ g<.«l, tin; great Asura (Mazdah or Varuna) is also 
in direct compiititioii with Dyeus, the sky-god, 
who with the Eensians of Herodotus a.s wt.dl as 
with other Indo-Kurojiean.s is the highest deity, 
w hile his name does not ajipear in Mazdieism uml 
o(;cu pies only a very subordinate position, as Dyiius, 
in India. For tlie ])rie.stly and ruling classes 
Dyeus, in his (luality of tlie bright supreme deity, 
lias been ab.soroed by tiu’ wise Asura, (he god of 
ind(‘f(;(;lible commands, and his surrounding of 
moral deities, Mitra, Aryamaii, and the Adityas 
or Amesha Spentas. 

This situation s(;ems so e.xclusive of any explana¬ 
tion through a natural dcvelojunent from tlie 
naturalistie religion of the Imlo I'hiropeans tliat 
Oldenberg,'-* followed by O. Selinub;r,** lias come to 
the conclusion tliat Mitra-Varnna and the seven 
Adityas are sun and moon followed by the planets 
and are an a.<;<piisition from the Olialda'an astral 
religion. The iiromiiKiiice of tin; moon-god wdth 
Sumerians induees (Jhhuiherg to believe in a speci¬ 
ally strong Sumerian inlluence on Aryan religion. 

'I’liougli many Indianists are reliuitant to aiatept 
t his theory, it has been made rather more probable 
by re(;ent discov(;ries. In the remnants of the 
liittite (rapital in liogliaz-Keui an inscrijition has 
been found in wliicli tlie names of the Aryan gods, 
Mithra, (V)aruna, India, Na.satya, are clearly 
mentioned along wdtli the Hittite gods, sun 
(SliHuiash), moon (Sin), ami storm (Teshab). The 
idenlilication of Varnnawdth a moon-godseernsthus 
equally probable with tlieequivalenc.e betweenasun- 
god and Mithra, and a storm-god and Indra, w’hois 
essentially the storm-god of India. Asfor Nasatya 
it is the ejiithet of the Ashvins, who arc in close 
connexion wdth India, and the same as the Av. 
Naoiihaithya, an Ahrimanian spirit always men¬ 
tioned in eomnany witli the daeva Indra. The 
existence of the Aryan moral gods in the 2nd 
niilienninm n.C. and the contact between Aryan 
and Semito-Ilittite religion at that time are con¬ 
firmed by the mention of Mithra on a Palestinian 
stele described by W. Max Muller^ and by a list 
of A.ssyrian gods published by Vincent Sclieil.® 
Among those gods we find Assara Mazaash (or 
Asura Mazdns, the old, pre historic form of the 
name Ahura Mazdah). Curiously enough, the 
name is immediately followed by the mention of 

I JA X. X. [1908] 148. * Pp. isfi ff., 194. 

8 ERB il. 89. * OLZ xv. [1912] 262. 

8 RTr xiv. [1898] 100. 
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the seven spirits of Iieaven (fgi^i, ‘ tlie strong; 
ones’) and the seven spirits of earth (Aniinaki). 
Now, it is to l>e observed that the T{:^i<^i and tiie 
Anunaki are sii}>p()sed to ccmeentrate all spirits 
wliich have power in t he norld just as the world 
has been apportioned to the Amesha S]»entas in 
Mazdseisni (Asha is for the lire, Arjuaili for the 
earth. Xshatlira for the metals, etc.). Moreover, 
the number seven, whicli seems to have no speeial 
meaninj^ with Aryans, is for the llabylonians the 
conventional expression for a p:reat mini her. 

Not only does the Aryan hejitad around the 

f jeat Asura in this way reciidve an exjilanation, 
)ut we lind in Assyrian reli;;ion t he equivalents of 
the two Indian and I’ersiun triads. Two triails 
are esjieiually ajtjiarent in the Assyrian religious 
system. One unites Sin (moon), Shamasli (.'<nn), 
and Ishtar (;j;oddess of fertility), and corresponds 
cleaily to the AchaMnenian triad, Auramazda, 
M it lira,, ami Aiiahita. d’he Iranian <^od<less re¬ 
peatedly identified with Aphroditi', c.^., under the 
name of 'A</>f)o5iT7f ’AcaiVtr, is the iiisj>eii.ser of the 
fertilizing waters of heaven. Anot her triad is men¬ 
tioned in Sarp^on’s palace—Sin, Shamash, Itamman. 
Ifamman, an Assyrian deity, was oi ioinally a pxl 
of liehtninf,^ and storm, so that the Assyrian triad. 
Sin, Shamash. Ivamman, conesporids to the lli|.l.il,<( 
uroup, Sin, Shamasli, Tesliuh. Now, Ivaniman is 
looked nnon as the Indjier of mankind par cxi-rl- 
lence. ’rhe kinp^ly na.nie ItaTiinian-nirari means 
‘llamman is my helper.’ ' He is especially associ¬ 
ated with Slia,m;i,sh, a f;od of justice, and, while 
Shamash, like Mithra, gives victory, lie gives 
snper.'ibundance.^ This makes him very near to 

Arya... ‘fi b-nd,’ the he.helping, 

healing deity of the Aryans, who bestows ahnn- 
dance by pouring n ateu', and who forms the thinl 
nuMiihcr of t he fanions triad Vanina, Mitra, and 
Aryaman. 'I'lic plionetie similarity between Kani- 
nian and Aryaman may he puredy foitnilous, but 
nia,y also he (^xjilainahlc by a folk-etymology. 

It is tbns by bis moral .side that Aiyarnan ean 
be counee.led with Haniman. d’his af)]>Iies also to 
Mitbra and Sliama.sh, Vanina and Sin. 'I'lie 
central and essential activity of Mithra, as em¬ 
bodied in bis name, is the jiroteetion of law and 
justiia; among men. He is the gnanlian of the 
|i;reat laiv of the world (rfft) and more esiieeiallj' of 
good faith and oath, punishes pitilessly all <;rime.s 
and delicts, but brings the good and the brave to 
victory on earth and t otheabodi' of the blest after 
death. Slianiash, who is mainly a .sun-god with 
astral funetions in Chald.ea, assumes in Assyria a 
rniieh more decided moral character. He is for 
Ashurhaniiial and Shalnianaser •’* the judge of the 
world who guidiis mankind arigdit, the lord of the 
law who jinlges according to nncliangeahle prin¬ 
ciples (ef. the rta of 1 he Aryans). He sees the 
wickedness of tlie foes of the country and he helps 
to conquer them. He is the king in heaven, and 
his favour produces order and stability. He 
loosens the bonds of the imprisoned, like Varnna 
and Mithra. This character comes out especially 
in the hymns quoted by Jastrow : 

‘ The law of mankind dost thou direct, 

Ktenittlly just in the heavens art thou, . . . 

Thou knowest what i,s rijjiit, thou knoweet what is wroiiff. . ., 
OhShainaBh'. Supreme judue of heaven and earl h art tliou.. . 
O Shamash ' on this day purify and cleanse the kinj; . . . 
Uelease him from the han.’-* 

As the god of law, he is accompanied by two 
divinized abstraetions — Kettu, ‘ justice,^ and 
Mesliaru, ‘ recTitude.’ It cannot be a mere coinci¬ 
dence that Mithra in Iran has likewise two satel¬ 
lites— Rashnu, ‘ justice,’and Sraosha, ‘discipline,’ 
‘ rectitude’ {Yt. xvi. 17, xiii. 3}.* Yt. x. 41 says; 

1 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Baby Ionia and Anyria, lioston, 
1898, p. 169. 

* Jb. p. 237. ® lb. p, 210. * Ih. p. 8001. 

^ H. Zlmmem. ERE ii. 311. 


‘Mithra strikes fear into them; Rashnu strikes a counter- 
fear into them ; the holy Sraosho blows them away from e\erj’ 
side.' 

In the Reliistiin inscription (§ (>3) Anramazda 
siiiiihirly declares that, ‘he has proceeded with 
Justice and Eqtiity.’ Not only is the eonespon- 
deiiee very striking, hut the very existence of such 
personilied moral entities in Assyria is very sugges¬ 
tive in presence of the peculiar liyposta.se.s-system 
of India and iriui. 

The compari.son which has proved so suggest ive 
between Aryaman Mithra and Kamniati-Shamash 
can be applied to N'aruiia ami Sin with no bxss 
interesting results. 'J'lie moon-god enjoys a remark¬ 
ably bigli prustige in the Assyro-liahyIonian pan¬ 
theon. The moon is, indeed, like the guide ot the 
stars and planet.s, (he oveisetu- of the wmld at 
night. 'This was reeom ilable. wit.li a high moral 
cliaru-cter. The planets lu'came spirits subservient 
to his will. He is a king, anilei oi uuMi and nature, 
}>ro(lu<‘ing st alnlit y and order, but he is also a judge 
who, like Vuruna, loosens (he fetters of (In* im- 
jnisoned. His liglit, like Vanina's, is llui symliol 
of righteousne.ss. He is a god of wischtm like 
Mazilah. Like him also, he is a supreme god of 
morality, wliose material side ha.s beeonu! quite 
secondary. He is addressed in very lotty iiyiuna 
in tlie same exalted tone as Vanina, and, wliat. is 
most .striking, he is celebrated above all as tlu^ god 
of strong commands, wliose will is indefectible— 
which we have comdnded to he the typical feature 
of Vanina, possibly t'xjnessed in his name. 

‘ () lonl, chief of Uie who on earth a/ul in l)eaven alone 
i.s exalted. . . . 

Strong chief . . . who, from ttu? foundation of heaven till 
the z< iiit h, 

I’usscH aloii^ in hrilliaiu'y (V), opening the door of heaven, 

I'rcparmg the fate (?) of humanit\. . . 

1,01(1, i»roc,lainiiiig the d( cihii)iis of heaven and earth, 

\\ hose (auuinand is not set aside, . . . 

Tiiy strong ccanmand is proclaimed in heaven, and the Igigl 
)>rost rate thcmselvcB. . . . 

Tiiy si long cumm.'ind on high, like a storm in the darkneas, 
pas.st'.s alotJg, and nourisliiiM.'iit Htreaiiis forth . . . 

Thy strong command produces right and proclaims justloo 
to mankind. . . . '^ 

The rest of the hymn celebrates the eommands 
of Sin, ami it is very rmnarkable how t/he hymns, 
which after all art; our most trustworthy testi¬ 
monies about the gods, empliusizt' both for Sin and 
for SbamaHh that very central fc'ature which the 
Vetlic hymns are chanting for Varuna and .Mithra. 
’rids makes it probable that, the great Asura of 
India and tran, the protector of inoial law, xvith 
bis triad and Ids lieptad of moral deititis, has l>een 
intr<»diice,d into the naturalistic pantheon of the 
Aryans, not on account td tht;ir material am! 
astral side (the Aryans luul alreaily deities of that 
kiml), hut by reason of their moial value. They 
accordingly i»;eeivt!d iiameH in connexion with that 
moral aspect. 

It does not belong to our iiresent task to locate 
with more or les.s [ireeision the place wliere tlie 
contact betAveeii Assyrians or Hittites ami Aryans 
took place. The discoveries of recent years leave 
a wide field open to possibilities. As Iranian art 
received its }>e(;uliar features through contact with 
the people of Northern Asia Minor and Assyria,’* 
Aryan religion was under the iuflncnee of Hittite 
beliefs in ('appailoida. The Mittnni kings ent<;r- 
tained relations with the Harm, or Aryans, their 
king Artatama, and his aristocracy, the imtri/o, 
‘men’ (Arm. rnar^ ‘a man’). 

The hj'pothesis of L. von Schroeder (Ariftrke 
Religion, i., Leipzig, 1914, p. 31411’.), that Varuna, 
Mitlira, etc., are simply epithets of the Aryan sky- 
god, ean he recon<;ilod with tlie one given here, in¬ 
asmuch as the epithets of the diurnal and nocturnal 
sky would not Tiave develojied into special deities 
if a syncretism had not taken place with Sin and 

1 Jaitrow, p. 803 f. 9 Cf. Perrot-Chipiet, ▼. 61i, etc. 
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Shamaali. TUc iii(lL‘il>t<HlneHH of Aryans towards 
SeniitHK in this inipoi t.Mut jtoiiit of tiicir rfli;,don 
iiuist not load uh to Miiiiifut/o the part jdayed l»y 
Zoroaster. The personality of the f,'od had 

not heeii .Mil(lieieiitly i^olalfsl fj'oin other <lt;itieH 
anil especi.dly lioiii .Mithra. Zoroaster ahnie in 
his (Idf/nts h;i,s i-nored .Mil hra, and retaineti around 
]Ma/.dah no fleity hot moral (mtities with a very 
shallow per.soiialily. Mazdah for Zoroaster eon- 
••eiii rates in himself all Hei<me(;, all virtue, all p)«*d. 
Me is the Hiifufune and eonstant ohjeei of man’s 
liojte and desire. 'i’he dualistie conception has 
ju'everiltsl him from devf'lopiuy a <'omple-te mono- 
IheiMm, while the realistic though imaj^inative 
teiiiper.'umml, of tlie I’ersians has dwelt in sym¬ 
bolism and has always i^niori'd Indian mystieism, 
led. alone (iliristian love of (iod. 

I.iTKiiATCiO'.- J. Darmnstpter, y.i‘nd Arenta, I'.iris, 
i. iairijil., S]i/<' I IK',):')) iiil.i'od., Ormit-ii et Afnunuti, I’jiris, 
1H77 ; C. P. Tiele, (/etirhieilrnin van den in de 

Oudheid, AinHterduiii, llKJl, ii. ; C. de Harlez, /I o sOi. 

lAvre Hiivn* {leu ycrtntrnni lie Zoraantre, i., PsiriH. 1K7.''), iritrod,; 
L. C. Ca, -.a I trill, /.e l'h,liii,ti/ifiie leliirniii^r d ii Minuhihnir eniis 
les ,'iiifi'iiimdi i.Dinaiii. 1SS4, I'latr. Li.. I5i»itit)u\. iKs;); M N. 
Dhalla, Zm intsU nt n '/'In idii;/(/, .New 'ioik, )!• 4. M. Hang:, 
Kenai/min the . . . l.oiitloti, I'.ic, , A. V. W. Jackson, 

‘liicinui. it.'in li. | d»ii|| (.l.'.lt.; H. Oldenliot'K 

• l)U' ioin. Ui‘ l^^iiin,' m Ihv Kitiinr drr (inienivart, i. i. | 

JHe lie/iijiiiii dvti i'idii ncclm, t.Ki)} , !> P. Saiij.ina, Zn/n- 
tfiunhtin iiiid Zni'iilhii id i m ni.-ni m thv .Irc.sOi, l.i i))/,i|^ l'Hn ; 
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ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. See 

KA.S'l'MItN (’IKJKPH, (lltl'IKK ORTHODOX (’HURCH, 
lUr.ssiA.v < 'iii’in 'll. 

ORTHODOXY.—'I'o he ‘orthodox’ is to hold 
or pi'otei-i.s opinion.K which are reyarded as in some 
sense ‘liylil.' '< i^idoiViiia is the «'haraeter of a 
‘ riyht -thinkiny ’ jx'i.son, .socicdy, .school of I honyhi, 
or (diureh. ' Krifiobo^La, an awkwuidly formed yet 
useful derivative, is the <-haritcler of thinUiny 
which is ‘other’ than riyhl. Neither term at.- 
temptiH in itself to imlic.'i,tc what const it utcs ‘riyht- 
ness,’ and in practice there is a consta,nt danyer 
that the distinction between them may revert) to 
the juimitive diH'cienee on which Myron’s wit 
fastened when he said; ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
Ilet(‘rodo.\y is another man’s doxy.’ Orthodoxy 
is thus v(My a]>t. to denote notliiny more than the 
ac<*e|ded faith of a jiarlieular denomination re- 

( jarded complacently from its own standpoint, 
iel.(U'odo.\y bi'iny simply reliyious opinion at 
variance with it, a sjieciiss of inl.' lleetual ‘ ilissimt’ 
from ecelesijistii'ally ‘ (‘stablislu'd ’ views, 'J'luiie 
are, indeed, as many t yjiesand sl.-indards of ortho¬ 
doxy as there are distinctive denominat ions in the 
('hureii, and, for that matter, tlistinctive parties 
within any branch of the (Jhuridi, Even when 
orthodoxy in a superdenoinimitional sen.se is under 
review, it will be found that it is distinyuished 
from heterodoxy by many considerations other 
than iioctrinal. Its ‘riyhtness’ may rest upon 
trmlilional continuity, or upon the nuniencal 
stieaiyth of its devotees, or upon its real c»r 
sup[K)sed eonyruity with Holy Seriiiture, Hut at 
its lovxest and narrowest, even wdien most inti¬ 
mately associated with juejinliee, mere use ami 
wont, or yross literalism, orthodoxy a.s.sert8 a 
claim to credence and authority as the (ruth. 

Hy the same inst inct that has prom])ted schools 
of reliyinuB thouyht and ecclesiastical organizations 
to define with varyiny precision the doctrines or 
opinions which they linve come to con.sider valid 
and riyht, and which they urye the world to accept 
as a .sacred obliyation, orthodoxies have also been 
evolveil throuyh intuition, speculation, and exjieri- 
ence in smdi departments as law', morals, medicine, 
economics, aAstheties, literary criticism, and history. 
In each of these a species of dogma has establish^ 


itself throuyh controversy or throuyh convention, 
and contributes stienyth and stability to the 
structure of liuman life and knowledye. Ayainst 
the recognition of an orthodoxy in religion there 
ought to be no n priori, jircjinlicc, for analogy is 
all in its favour, so long as it i.s not sutleretl to 
V»ecorne artificial, o]»j)re.ssive, or blindly hostile to 
correction. 

Strictly speaking, oi tliodoxy in religion is con¬ 
cerned only witli doctrine or belief, witli tlie intel¬ 
lectual element in .‘-piritual life. It is opinion 
raised to its highest power and dignity. Hut, 
since religion embraces feeling and activity as 
w'cll as thought, orthodoxy becomes an inadcipiatc 
criterion of its wortii ajiart from right ex|)erience 
and right conduct. It ought to have for its correl- 
at ivessuch w ords as ‘orthopathy’ and ‘orthojiraxy,’ 
the inward experience aiul the outward exercise of 
piety. 'I'nie religion calls for soundne.sH of heart 
and of will not less than of head. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the empliasis wbicdi has 
been biid s<j jiersistently uixm ortiiodoxy in all the 
great world-systcni.s of rciigion spring.s ultim.'ittdy 
from a just perception that what a man thinks, 
believes, or knows is sujuemely determinative of 
Ids expericiH'e and condiuT. 

It is sigidlicant and interesting that the Greek 
or Eastern Ghtirch has eh'ctcd to designate it.self 
the Orthoilox Chureh, thus adlicriug in its name 
to its ancient predilection for thciological discus¬ 
sion, whereas the Latin or Western ('hurcli chooses 
ahov<i all to .style itself the (’at holic (’liurch, adher¬ 
ing witli equal liilelity t.o its imjrcriaJ instincts. 
UiH'erent a.s the titles arc, they ai c based ujron 
e.s.seiitiall3'similar comlil ions. 'J'lie Ihistcrn Church 
is not more jealous on beluilf of sound doctrine, as 
it conceives it, than is the Western. Tlie Western 
(’lmr<-h i.s not more alive to the value of setiiprr, 
i(hi(/ue, and ah oiiinihits as tests of eatholicity than 
is the Eastern, They are (conserving t,he same 
interests, operating with the same idi'as, though 
they approa<;h the pi'obhun of substarithiting the 
received faith from widely separate dir<M*tions. 'J'o 
file GriH'k ‘ truth ’ or opinion was the fundamental. 
'I'o the Homan ‘ law’ and ‘ custom ’ w(uesujiremely 
sacred. Hut each in vindication of his own ulti¬ 
mate standard instinctively liad recour.se to the 
other’s nrinciples. Universal lu'.ceptarua' oilers an 
irresistilile presumption of a doctrim^’s truth. 
And, in like manner, the truth of a doctrine is 
the surest guarantee that it will prevail and prove 
itself catholic. 

Js thurn (I l^hrisf inn orthodoxy in fact as null as 
in nainr or r/aim it If there is a religion, truly one 
in sitite of all sectarian division, to which the 
name ‘Christian’ can properly he given, there 
must be a ('hi i.--t ian orthodo.xy, just as there must 
he a <'hristiaij ideal or standard of ethical duty, 
moral character, and H])iritiial experience. Tlie 
dilliculty is to locate and identify it. Is it the 
sum of all doctrines actually received and taught 
among those who name the name of (hirist ? Or is 
it the common doctrine [uesent in all systems, 
received in all communions? 'I'he former seem.s 
hopeh'sssly excessive, unless incompatihle teachings 
are permitted to carujel each other. The latter 
seems painfully scanty, unless a very simple re¬ 
siduum of uiieontroversial teaching is held to be 
sufficient for religious needs. The problem brings 
the investigator into the v'ery lieart of the most 
delicate and distressing of all Christian contro- 
versie.s—the di.scussion as to tlie validity, genuine¬ 
ness, and Hullicienoy of the claim of eccJesia-stical 
organizations, doctrinal systems, ministries, and 
individuals to be Christian. Tf orthodoxy be de¬ 
fined 08 the Christian doctrine wdiich has been 
received always, everywhere, and hy all, it is at 
once obvious that no existing system in the worW 
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can substantiate tliat claim, neither the fullol nor 
the barest, or else, alternatix ely, that in rcckoninj^ 
the always, the everywhere, and the all we must 
hav(> been enabled by some legerdemain to elimi¬ 
nate the countless exc<'\)tionft to the rule of faith 
which we have arbitrarily laid down, very much in 
the same fashion as the necessary unanimity was 
sometimes secured in ancient Ecumenical Councils 
for momentous decisions in matttu's of faiili by 
coercin;^, intimidatin;jj, or excommunicating tbo 
re<'al('itrant minority. Yet the prohUun must he 
faced w ith resolution and coura^i*, for, so far from 
l)cin^ academie or Hhstra<d, it is in reality nothinj^ 
else than the problem of Christian concord and 
Church reunion. What is Christianity? Who 
are true t'hiistians ? What constitutes a Christ¬ 
ian? What are the marks by which we ni.-iv 
rec<»f;nize a true Cliurch, the true C-hurch ? Tso 
Christian individual and no Christian <;hurch 
oufflit to lie askt'd to belong Ui a communion 
whicii lias not a satisfactory title to be cmisidcred 
Christian, hut wlmt kind of title is to he held 
siillicient? The liist-ory of the ('liristian (Church, 
and a survey of the Christian world, allbrd instant 
proof that (here is very much in Christemloiii 
which does not hidon;^^ to Christ, and also su^^^i'st 
that (lane is not a little in the world outside the 
(!ons(ituted Churcli which well di'serves to he 
ranked with Chiistdanity. 'Foo seddoni we have 
Ronc to our supremo audiority in tlie Cospels for 
guidance in <'ssaying tlic problem. Wlieii we 
di'spair of discovering any iinilying ]>rineiple of 
orthodoxy in tlm accredited Churches and systems 
with their unlimited diversity and discord, wc 
have a right, and an obligation, to turn to smdi 
indicaLi(*n.s of tlie mind of Clnisl as the (iospids 
j)r(*ser\'e. Tin* faith which Simon I’elor ]»rofes.s<;d 
at Ca'sarea I’liilippi was expressly accepl<;d by 
(^Ihrist as true ; it s possession imuh; deter ‘ hlesse<l 
it was not reveahal to him liy ‘ fl(‘sh ami l»Ioo<l ’ hut 
by the Fatbcr in heaven ; it either was it.scdf, or 
constituted him, a rock on whhdi Christ, was 1,o 
build His Churcli beyond the reach of decay and 
death (Mt profi'ssion wa.s for t he carli(‘st 

age of the (’hureh a pa.ssport to l)np(ism. And in 
fat't that faitli is a common jiossession of every 
Cliristian commanion and every (.Christian indi¬ 
vidual to this day. ft rmiiaiiis a sound and sacreil 
(udtevion of Christian nrofession, a criterion which 
is also searching ami, when seriously a)>]>lie<l, 
sutticiciit. That it is to be ap])lied in a tolerant 
and charitable sjdrit and at the same time he.art- 
searcliingly .seems to be implied in .such sayings as 
those in wliich Christ refu.sed to forbid the worker 
who healed in His name thongli not behiiiging to j 
the apostolic circle—‘ hetiiati.s not against us is for i 
us’fMk Lk 9®*')—and extolled the child-sjii it 
in the receiving of the kingdom of (iod (Mk 10*® 
and parallels), and hade His folhiwers beware of 
false teacliers in days to come : 

* Hy their treIts .ye shall know them. . . . Not every one that 
saith unto me, I.M>rd, l/Orrl, Hliall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that do< lh the will of iny Futlier winch is in 
heaven. . . . Kvery one therefore which lieareth these words t,f 
mine, and doetb them, shall be likened urdo a wise man, whit;b 
built his ho\iHe u)i()ii the rock. . . . And everv one that heareth 
these words of mine, and <loeth them not, shall he likened unto 
a foolish man, which built hi.s house ujxm tlie sand ’ (Mt 716-27) 

It was foreign to the method and design of Christ 
to impo.He or to exact a precise system or scheme of 
faith. Tlie abuses of set codes of law ami doctrine 
were only too obvious in His day. h’or the same 
reasons that led Him to write out no tables of 
Christian observance and practice He refrained 
from exa^ding an ortliodoxy with forninlatod 
tenets. In both spheres of Christian responsibility 
He preferred to bequeath a Spirit. Loyalty is 
more than obedience. Faith is more than convic¬ 
tion. To trust, to revere, and to love His person. 


to receive His own Spirit and to Nurrcmler one's 
! life to its influence, is a .surer guarantee of right- 
I niindediiess towards Him tlian any aee<‘ptance 
I and profession of autlun i/.ed opinions could ever be. 

As a matter of fact, no Cliurch in Cliristemlom 
I ventures or <-.an alVonl to ignore those principles of 
sincerity ami elnirity in the everyday ee*tiuuny of 
its own ecclesiastieal life. Witiiout exce]ition a 
working lati1iiib> is assumed by the nieml)er.s in 
their reiationsbij) to ollicial stamlard.s. In every 
(Muircli the more superstitious ]»elie^e more ami 
the more^ 8ce|>tical acci'jtt less than dogma pre- 
I scribe.s. There is endless vaiiety in the measure 
j of individual docility and cicdnlity. No Church 
I would arraign its ineinbcrs by the same standard 
of ortluMbi.vy which it exju-cts its clingy to main¬ 
tain, Even in ('hurches v hich boast of tlieir 
j orthodoxy and make a fetish of tlmir creed there 
is a.m;izing diversity in the sinise in which flieir 
doctihies are inlerpretcd hypaitics, schools, and 
imliv'idnals wit hill their !i,cknowlcdg(*d fidlows hip. 
In t.he Homan communion itself it is notorious 
that, though a modciTiist who puhlislu's his 
1 oitiiiions receives but a short shrift hetorc cxcom 
iiMiiiieation, the inoiicrnist who keeps his counsel 
wil.hin his own private cirelc and pmforms the 
diitie,s of his oflice faithfully and dccoionsly has 
little to fear. And in all other Clmrches from 
Creek Ort liodoxy to Cliialcerism room has liiul (u 
he found for party ditleiences whieh are at least as 
serious as (hose which scjiaiate tMm comniuiiions 
Irom each ot her, i^xainim.' t he facts do,sidy, and 
it becomes aj»j»arent that they rest upon iio an¬ 
archical foundation. At hoitom the ex))laiiation 
is that doctrine is hut one among several tests of 
loyally and lionds of fellowship. 'J’he Christian 
Cliiirdi is everywliere ami always in principle the 
communion of saiitfs, not of identical hdicxeis. 
Men look for other intcreourse within her 
liounds than (he comparison of doctrinal notes. 
Orthodoxy enjoys no evident, monopoly oi the 
Clui.slian spirit, of tdie Cliristian tone ami accent., 
of the graces anil virtues of the Chiistia.u life. 
Among both clergy and lay-folk, accordingly, it 
i.s recognized in all ('linrclies that, very dillenuit 
tvpe.s of iloetriiie may live ami work toget her nniler 
the shadow of a, common rule of faith, uiiiled by a 
common devotion to the Church's Lord and the 
coming of His Kingdom. It was so anioiig (ho 
Twelve first called. It is so among the Nd’ w l it ers, 
d'o the end of time it may wi.dl he so in 1hc('lmri )i. 
Christian lema-ins a great cr name than Orthodox 
or (’atholie. Hitual, doctrine, and government—- 
the.se are the spheres in wliirh denominational 
dill’erences flouri.sh and run riot, lint not even 
when th<*y are .mided u|) to form one sum do they 
become a ilefinition of ( dirist ia.nity. 'I'he < diristian 
spirit is not eoidincd willdii tlie.ir jnovinces. It. 
may, indeed, tliiivi.' on a very limited jiortion of 
their (eiriloty as Home gained sjuritual ]»reMtige 
through the uiiwelcoine shrinkage of her temporal 
kingdom. Crave matters though they are, they 
are ultimately open quest,ions, matters for contro- 
ver.sy and for compiomise or toleration. Simplicity 
and complexity must learn to rosjiect each other 
with regard U> i-ach of them. Behind tnein and 
above them are the ultimate tests of confminity to 
the will of (iod and the example of Christ in the 
outward life and in the secret heart. By <om- 

J iari.son with tlie.se our ecclesiastical tests ot'ortho- 
loxy and conformity appear jioor and ineflectual 
indeed. It is to travesty ami caricature the 
Divine Majesty to picture Him asdeefily concerneo 
about tlie particular denomination to which a 
human soul before the tribunal of His Sou had 
belonged in life. The Salvation Army and the 
Society of Friends practise neither baptism nor the 
Lord’s Supper, but no one will dare or care to 
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unchurch them wIjo helicvcK tJie rule ‘ ubi Spiritus 
ibi Kfclesia.' The tlTularifin fellowship declines 
to profeHs the traditional df)f;trine of the Trinity, 
or t/) aeeej)t the do(!trin(! of the deity of Jesus, but 
witli Pet-er it hails Jesus as the Christ and recog¬ 
nizes in some siuise His divinity, and its saints, 
scholars, philanthronists, and singers have not l)een 
cut off from the \vellK[)ring of inspiration. I’artial 
it may he in its grasp of tiie verities and ex[)erienceH 
on which any (Jiuich that aspires to be wr)rld-wide 
and j)oj)ular must depend, but it is unmistakably 
( Jiristian in its spirit and essential convictions, and 
has a distinctive service to render to Christendom 
as it is still constituted. 

History suggests, accordingly, that, as ecclesi- 
aHti(;al fhfferentiation is not necessarily subversive 
of the religi()us unity which underlies the denomi- 
uati<^nal variety of (’hristian life, but may bo the 
flivinely-appointed way to the i>ermanent enrich¬ 
ment of < Jiristian trut h, worship, organization, so 
the ap[»ar(mtly endless diversity of the ihadrinal 
systems of Christendom is not nef-essarily (lestnn;- 
tive of the concept and ideal of orthodoxy. Vary¬ 
ing systems teach to look heyond the letter 
which divides and distracts to the spirit which 
may be the liond of unity and the common source 
of truth. Tlmy tlirecl our thoughts beyond the 
merely or ex(dusiv<dy d<)(!trinal tests of legitimacy 
in the hous(!hold (d faith. They proini)! the 
thought that, as the vast etiijures of the future 
must he ercicted on an ever-widening foundation of 
provincial, linguistic, racdal liberty and autonomy, 
HO in the ef;chisiasti<!al future tluj orthodoxy which 
shall ipialify for true memhership in the Chunth 
on eartli must be something at once more compre¬ 
hensive and more simi>h‘ than the great organiza¬ 
tions hitherto have formulated for the purpose. 
The orthodoxy of a greet ct)mnmnion is its fidelity 
to its uwrkivff croial. 'rim orthodoxy of the uni¬ 
versal < Juircii is, in like manner, its iidelity not to 
its formal or outward Confession.s of Kaith viewed 
as an aggregate, nor to any mechanically extracted 
ossiMico or consensns of them, hut to the living 
faith, [lersonal and intelhsitual, devotional ami 
uactical, which each of the historic creeds and 
ormularieH is an ellort to capture and enshrine in 
worils. 'Phe Augustinian maxim, ‘ Securns iudicat 
orhis terrarnm,’ wliich meant so much for Newman 
and his school, is a sound and invaluable principle 
in religious apologetics, hut it is a fond imagination 
that seeks to Jiarness it to tlie exclusive servii^e of 
any partimilar system, however imposing. Weight 
of numbers, length of time, width of dittusion do 
tell heavily in favour of any iloctrine, w'orship, or 
organization that is on its trial. That is heyond 
question. Hut oth«!r things are neodeii. Truth is 
not always on the side of the big battalions, length 
of days is not immune from error. Nothin^ is 
more universally ditrused than sin or superstition. 
(Jiristianity itself not only remains but is still 
likely long to remain hut one of a group of religions 
with millions for their following, and the orfns 
tcrraruiu has not yet completed its judgment upon 
its orthodoxy, its soundness for all times, all 
tongues, and all climes. We base our assurance 
of its absoluteness and finality upon something 
deeper than its ilitlusion. l:so with orthodoxy, we 
are led to adopt a discriminating attitude towards 
its claims. We recognize the honourable nature 
of the principle which inspires its formulation and 
recognition. We appreciate the value of the 
evidence which even its excesses furnish to man’s 
sense of the power for good and evil which organ¬ 
ized eummon opinion commands in the Church as 
in the State. We see that conflicting orthodoxies 
may discroditoneanother’s e.vclusive claims without 
invalidating the presumption that in religion there 
is a Inidy of trutii on which all men might agree, 


and without deterring truth-lovers from devoting 
their lives to the ardent quest for it. History 
does not suggest a kindly judgment upon the 
political, administrative, and mechanical methods 
which have been employed to secure the per¬ 
manence of particular orthodoxies in their respec¬ 
tive communions, for Truth is a spirit and can 
neither be encaged nor kci)t outside the bars, but 
the impulse to seek for a doctrine which shall hold 
good not for the individual merely but for all 
believers, a doctrine which can be received as from 
God because it is found to lead to (iod, a doctrine 
which has endured the tests of time and experi¬ 
ence, has appealed to men of varying type, temper, 
and race, and contains within it the guarantee that 
it will la.st, is not only legitimate and honourable 
but vital U> religion and to man. 

See, further. Authority, Confes.stons, Coun- 
CIL.S, Creed.s, Heresv, and Infallibility. 

Litkiiatcrk. Schaff-Herzo^r, CE, and A. Vacant 

and E. Mangenot, Diet, de tMol. catUoliqiie, Paris, 189911,, 
8.n. : general works on Creeds and (.’onfessioris by P. Schaff 
(Hint, of the (Jreeda of Christendom, London, 1877) anil W. A. 
Curtis (A Hist, of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in Christen- 
dotn and Beyond, Edinburgh, 1911); A. Harnack, Hist, of 
Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99; dismission of pririe.iples 
involved in W. Dunlop, A Collee.tion of Confessions of Faith, 
Catechisms, etc., of Puhliek A nthority in the Church of Beotland, 
Edinburgh, 1719- ‘ZU, i.; B. Pascal, Thoughts on Heligion, Eng. 
tr., I.ondon, 1850 ; Philosophies of lioligion by I. Kant (Religion 
innerhalb der Cremen der hlossen Vemvnft, Koiiigsberg, 
179*.?)i G. W. F. Hegel (Eng. Ir., London, 1895), R. H. Lotze 
(Eng. tr.3, do. IfMKl), H. Hdffding (Eng. tr., do. 1906), J. 
Martineau (A Study of Religion'^, Oxford, 1889), and F. 
Harrison (The Positive Evolution of Religion, do. 1913); G. 
Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross-roads, do. 1909; L. A. 
Sabatier, Religions of Authority aivl the Religion of the Spirit, 
Eng. tr.,do. 1897 ; W. G. T. Shedd, Orthodoxy and Ueterodoxy, 
New York, 1893; G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, London, 1909 
(a vivacious and frequently illuminating literary apology, 
anything but orthodox in type, on hchiilf of orthodoxy). 

William A. (Jurtis. 

OSSETIC RELIGION.—The Os.setes are a 
peojile of about, 170,000 souls, dwelling lialf-way 
along tlie main range of the Caucasus ; their 
country is about 80 miles from east to west and 60 
miles from north to south ; through it runs the 
only road across the mountains, the pa.ss of Darial ; 
accordingly, they alone of Caucasian peoples are 
found both north and south of the watersiied ; a 
few also are about Mozdok in tlie plain of the 
Terek. They speak an Iranian language which 
shows special features that also occur in the remains 
of the Iranian formerly spoken in the plains of S. 
Rus.Mia, viz. names found in great nurnhers in the 
inscriptions of 01 bin, Tanais, and Fanticapaeum, 
one or two names of Sanuatians preserved in litera¬ 
ture, and certain river names: Danube, Dn^str, 
Dndfu, and Don all probably contain the 0.ssetic 
don, ‘river.’ It is therefore clear that the (Jssetes 
reached their present position not from the main 
body of the Iranians to the south, sejiarated from 
them by the (Georgians and Armenians, but from 
tlie north ; they are the descendants of the ‘ Osi ’ 
of (Jeorgian Chronicles, the ‘ Yasy ’ of the Kussians, 
both identified with the ‘Alans,’ them.selves de¬ 
scribed as a branch of the Sannatians. Their 
neighbours on the north are the tribes of Kabarda 
and now the Russians, on the east the Ingushes, 
Kists, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, on the south the 
(ieorgians, on the west the Ralkartses, or mountain 
Tatars. The last are comparatively late comers, 
and the place names of their country show that it 
was formerly inhabited by (Js.setes. There are two 
main dialects of Ossetic, Iron (the same word, it 
appears, as Ir&n) and Digorian ; the latter, spoken 
in the western district and the valley of the Urukh, 
i.s more archaic than Iron, wliich has spread over 
the greater part of the country. The Alans, or 
Ossetes, were more or less Christianized by Byzan¬ 
tine and Georgian missionaries, but one of them, 
Theodore, in the 13th cent, calls them Christians 
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in name only [PG cxI. 410, §24). Soon after his 
time, under the influence of 'I'atar and Kabarda 
invasions, tin v su jau licially adojUed Islam. During 
the past century tlie Kussian.s have laid a certain 
success in coml)alinj; Islam amoiij^ them ; some, 
the more genuine Musalmans, enii«i;rnted to Turkey, 
while many emhrace<l Christianity, but they are 
said only to have attained to the ritual, not to the 
ethics or any full understand in of their new 
faitb. 'J’heir religion consists, tlicrefore, of the 
orij^inal pa^xanisin into which their former Christ¬ 
ianity has been absorbed, covered with a surface 
layer of Muhammadanism n<iw btiiiifj; dis])laeed by 
Christianity; perha})s no Indo-Kuropean people 
outside Imfia has [ireservcd so inueh of primitive 
heathenism. Tliis has, as it were, crystallized 
about tlie places and persons hallowed hy the 
ancicmt missionaries, so that several of the powers 
worsliipped bear the mutilated names of .saints, and 
the most sacred spots are the sites of old ehurches 
or monast<!ries ; no doubt many of these had been 
sacred lon^j; before the mi.ssionaries came. 

The Ossetes reserve the name of Ood, Khutsau, 
for the supreme divinity, the ‘Cod of tlods,’ lint, 
tliou^h often invoked in daily talk, he is rej?arded 
as too hi^di and inaitcessihle to take part in human 
afl'airs. These are ruled hy dziimrSy saints or 
lesser jiow'ers -a dzumr (Ceor<.,Man dzhiutri—'- cros.s ’) 
is anything' «- cross, a prayinj^-place, a sanc¬ 

tuary, a faliiu^>: star, and also one of these powers 
or saints—in wliose train are an^mls, izad (Avestic 
yaziita) or dauuifj, and every man has a jjfuanlian 
an^^el. The chi(*f of these powers are : VVatsilla 
(St. h'dias), tlie lonl of the thunder and also of 
crops ; VV^astyrdzhi (St. C(^oi'<^e), ima^^ined as ridinj; 
on a white horse, the jirotector of }.;ootl folk and 
their catth^ aj^ainst thieves and wolve.s; Tutyr 
(St. Theodoie of Tyre), lord of wolves, and to lie 
aiijieascd acc^ordin^dy ; Talvara (,SS. Floras and 
Ljiunis), tlie kindly lord of sheep ; Avsati, lord of 
wild (ueatnres ; Barastyr, lord ol the under world, 
wlio meets the dead and sends them to dz(tnnt, 
‘heaven,’ or zyndon^ ‘hell,’ according; to theii | 
desert s ; Kurdaliioon, the heavenly smith ; Safa, 
puai'dian of the liearth ; Doubyttyr, the wator- 
with his dau^diters ; San-dzAvar, the black 
saint, lord of the forest; Kynybarduaj;, lord of 
murrain; A lardy, lord of sniallpox ; Ivhutsawy 
Dzwar, Cod's saint, {guardian of marriaf^ennd j'iver 
of chihlren ; anotlier with much the same province 
is Fyry-dzwar, the riirn's saint, who had an i<lol in 
the slui-pe of a ram at Dergav.s. I’lie women chiefly 
reverence Matly Mairiiin, Mother Mary, who takes 
the form of a hi^ stone outside ea<di village. Every 
house has it s hi/nnty khit.sau, ‘ lord of the place ’ ; a 
bride must sisk his leave when dejiartin^ from her 
old home and must do homaf^e to that of her new 
house ; so every villa^^e has its guardian angel. 
There are also patrons of robbers, of travelltus, of 
the hack, giving clothing, of the belly, giving food, 
and so on. It is remarkable that women are 
allowed to jironounce the name of Alarily only ; 
otlier tiowers they must refer to liy a pcriphrasi.s— 
e.g.^ VVastyrdzhi is ‘ the men’s saint.’ 

Sanctuarie.s as well as saints or jiowersare called 
dzwars ; their sanctity is due to their )>t;ing 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the personal 
dzwars. Some are regarded as holy hy all the 
Ossetes—these are mostly Christian sites—others 
only by the villagers near them. By far the most 
important are Kekom, once a church deilicated to 
St. Ceorge, and Mykalygabyrte, which still con¬ 
tains the name of St. Nicolas. The former is full 
of miscellanoouH offerings, horns, clay cups, gla.sses, | 
beads, coins (which no one would dare to steal), 
and especially silver braid and cotton wool, once 
no doubt to serve as decoration and Avicks for holy 
lamps, now thoughf of only as evidence to the dztoar 


that due prayers have lieen offered, ’riierensed to 
be a bell witli a Ceorgiaii inscrijition rocovding its 
dedication by (Je<uge Bagration ; (here were many 
of the name, so ihe date is uncertain. It at lea.st 
points to (leoigian foundation, ami some families 
of the neighbouring vilhigo, Tzc'S', tiuce tluur 
descent from (Jeorgian clergy, liut otlier dzuitrs 
are more primitive—a cave, a grove, a tree, a 
dolmen, a stone, and the like. Special eAcnts 
may make a place become a tiwog (/zjfvtr, ‘new 
sanctuary.' A family iiiigbt have a special thicar. 
An ancestor of the Atait was cutting wood when he 
heard a voice say ‘ ('ease.’ He tried another tree 
and from it flowed milk and blood. So he took the 
log home as a Avcalfh fetish, and from that time 
the family waxed rich, It was kept till IHTl). .iml 
every year a ram, beer, and arak were olfered to it 

Ossetian life is a round of many feasts ami fasts, 
several of them (Christian in origin. The year 
begins on (he Friday following new moon in the 
winter month Basiltyiuai (dan. 1 is St,. Basil’s day); 
next is Komakh.siui, guanliiig the mouth, and 
Komdaritni, himling the mouth, covresjioiuling to 
the h<‘ginning and end of Eiuit ; then eoiue Marti 
(Marcii), Nikkola (St, Nii'olas, May 1>), Falviira 
(Floras and Jjaurus, Aug. IS, does not <juiU* fit) ; 
the other names, Amistol, Sosaiii, Kukhiui, Kiifti, 
(icAviirgoha, T.siipjiorsi'*, are of native origin, ex(;ejit 
that (Icwargoba (aintains the muue Oeoige. 

Uidigious rites aretiivided into (wo main classes : 
kuvd, ‘ Avorship,’ami k/iist, ‘servim of thi^ dead.’ 
Essential to all lira c/urdfi, ‘thin cakes’; there is 
usually a sacrifice as well, carried out hy an old 
man avIio prays, dTrclp^trai hy singeing t he hair, and 
makes a lihalion into the lirig and a young man 
Avho cuts the beast’s throat, in tlue, fashion. M’hen 
all liave sat at their tables, the head of the house¬ 
hold makes a long luayer and the others answer 
‘Amen’ to it; at the (‘iid he throws some of the 
lungs wrapped in fat upon the fire, 'J'lie next in 
age to him makes a siiort prayer and pours some 
arak into the lire. Food ami drink being tlius 
blessed, the feast begins. Women do not. come in, 
but eat up the leavings. 

The <;hief isvents of the year are ; New Year and 
the fetching ol the waters, about Ejiiphany ; in 
LaTAvee.n comes a sttcritice of a luinh to tlu; house- 
spirit, jiart being liuriisl inside (he house; at this 
tunc of l,h(' year some pcoiile can ride to the Avorld 
ot the dead timi liriiig liac.k the seeds of good 
fortune ; hut, if they are tempted to bring back 
tloAvers or fruit,, these cause epidemics. 'J'lie dead 
shoot at tlie invaders, and t.hesc, if hit, die socn 
after their return. 

Jvoniakh.sitn, at<;arnival time, is t lie general feast 
of llu: tiead : each hou.seholil in Avhitdi a dmilh has 
ocemrred takes its pai t of t he village and regales it 
witli many sheeji, iinich arak, and beer. After a 
laudation of the dead man there is a horse-race in 
Ills lioriour, and his arms and hclongiiigs arc. given 
aAvay a.s prizes. Next folloAAs a month or more of 
fasting in honour of ’I’utyr to make him keep in 
his AvolvcH an<l spare the sheep. Another exjilana- 
tion is that 'J'shiri.sti (‘Ehrist’) gives a place in 
heaven only to those who have duly fasted ; ami 
they ask Bara.styr to let their deserving ancestors 
enter heaven. 

In the s)»ring is a great festival to ]>ropitiat(* 
Alardy. Families join by tAvos, <ine sacriticing an 
ox, the oilier several sheep, and botli providing 
enough beer and arak to last a montb. Next conics 
the least of St. Nicolas, one ox to every four 
familie,s. In May conies Great (iod’s day (i.e. 
Trinity Sunday) at the end of the plougliing ; at 
this time the graves of the jiast, ye.ar arc c.overed 
with turf. This is followed hy tlic women’s service 
at the village dzwar; no man must be present 
except the sacrilicer, and the object is to secure the 
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coTiiinj^ harvest, 'I'ln; next feast preeetJeH tlie Iwiy 
harvest ; i;i f'aeh wani of rJie viJIu^e an ox is s.-oai- 
ticeci and a l)ata]uel h(d<l. At the. he; 4 iiiMino ot the 
^rain harv(‘Ht e;i< h hous«d»old has its own feast; 
tfu! special jir.-iyer is that tlit^ year’s ^rairi shall Ihj 
ii8e<l for ff'.sijvjilM and not f(tr A/z/vAv, or sei-vice of 
the dead. In /\nyiist conies the festival to Kiilvara 
for Mh! ])reserv;i.f i(ni of the cat tle. 'I'lien there is 
the harvest tlianks^'ivin^j^ wlien the ^^rain has heen 
hroti;,dit home and thieshe<l. It is celehratf'd every 
Sunday for a wlnde month. Another festival 
marks the first plonohin^jf for the winter corn ; 
a;.,ntin tin* oh ject is to semi re a i^^ood <iron. Next 
follows Khorylion, specially addiessf^d f.o Watsilla. 
'I’ho prayer is t hat t lie harvest shall l»e as rich as 
when Watsilla so\N’ed at Kurf» (a very h?rtile spot) 
and JMnirain followed him ludflin;:: 1 he seed haskel. 
There is also a weaiino <if clothes inside out and 
a dousing? of a hoy wil.li small-hee.r, that the fields 
may ^dve coj respondino overjdus. At f.he end of 
autumn is t he maidens’ vioil on a(M*ounl. of M.idy 
Mairarn. I’hey receive' ])ies of <lif!‘erent sorts and 
divine what hushands tliey will have hy what t liey 
find in t he, pies. 'I’lie last sacrilice aiid f<^ast <tf the 
year is iii honourof \Va,sl,yrdzhi. Mention may he 
made of the peimliar Diooriari feast of I'al.zliadiin ; 
it lasts live' days, <lurino which thme is even more 
eatino ainl drinkiny than usual, and a stranyer 
fouml wit hin t lu' house is cimipelled to stay throu;^h 
it. 

'I’he/'/o'.sAv in honour of the (U'jul are as numerous 
as the f('~tivals of t he dzirars. 'I'he i-hief, or sfi/r- 
/clti.s-f, ov<u' a dead man invoha's his family ami 
more* dista,nf kinsfolk in a saeriliee of five or more 
oxen, fifty or mori' sheep, humlreds of f^allonsof 
heer (nnule in sjn'cial eauhlrous (ift. hioh, for the 
hire of which tli(*y pay a {gallon of hm'r, a sheep, 
and oth«*r victuals), a,nd tdiousands of /,7//.v/-<*akeH. 
.Ml the men of the settlcmeut are invited, and 
after the feast there are rac.es and ari'hery with 
valuahhi prizes. 'I'he women have their turn, as 
every h'l iday for a year after a death the family 
must, jirovide all victuals for a feast eaten by tlu'm 
at the cemetery. Besides the Ktijr-khist there .-ire 
nine others in the i-ourse of a year. Families 
in whi(di several memliers die one after another 
may he absolutely ruiueil, as to honour each of 
thorn projsu ly costs about i'tJOO. 

'riie. eeremonies in connexion with birth are 
mainly in honour of Ma,(ly Mairilm. I’liose td 
marria^O' have nderenee to 1i<t ami still more to the 
hous(‘-spirit. 'I’lu' funeral eeiaunonies equip the 
dead man with all that he may want in tliC! next 
world, and show (dear traces t hat the wife and the 
horse muston«!e have followed their lord thither, as 
was t he (Uistom of the Scy ths a nd Sarmal ians. For 
aye-ar after the death the widow wears d<'4!pmourn- 
inp and must sit up every ni”:ht till cock-crow wait- 
iri|^ her husband’s return. As to the relation of 
soul to b(»dy, the ()ss«‘te.s Isdieve tliat the soul is 
quite independent; that on tlie fatal day tin'decree 
of death is made hy six nnm (for a man) or f<»nr 
women (for a woman) ; tluit then the ‘ withdraxver 
of souls ’ appears tcj tlie dyiuj; man in the form of 
a wolf. Aft('r (luisoul is withdiawn from the liody 
it flies above it until the burial, when it re-entins 
it in the grave, hut at once leaves it and flies to t.he 
next world, where after judgment it resnnu's 
human shape. Souks grow old in the next world 
and have to be fed. 

Musalmftn intluenco upon tlio Ossetes is shown 
by their calling Muhammad the ‘Son of the sun’ 
{]{h(n'i fi/rt), ami liy their ahlntions and i>bserv- 
aiic*' of Friday, llamadan, and other holidays; but 
it does not seem to have sunk so deep as the Christ¬ 
ian element, which is now being revived. 

kiTKiiATPR*. —The beet authority on the ()«.sott>s Vsevolod 
Miller, on whose Osttniskie Ktndy ^ Mohoow, 1881-87, the above 


I has been based; cf. his Die S/yrac/ie der Osseten. Much 
I iiiittcria] on their ciistoins anri bclif'lH is found in Shomik 
I Sr, ,1,11,'/ o Knrhf^f.i,A/, GortMif:/, (‘Miscctl/uiy of Inforiiuition 
1 on tJaii'casiiM MoiiriUiinctis’), Tifli.s, 1K71 IT.. Init tliere is very 
little in lanicnaifes more acr.easil.le Uiaii Kus.-iaii. 

E. H. Minns. 

OSSIANIC CYCLE.— See Fkinn Cycle. 

OSTRACISM.—Ostracism x\ as the method em¬ 
ployed in Athens for the greater part of a century 
tor im|MjHing a clicck upon the acquisition by any 
politician of too great power in the State. 'J'he 
name is explained by the form of voting adojited, 
according to which each voter wrote U])on a 
])otsh('rd {(’iffrpaKov) tlie name of the }»erson to be 
•roscrihed. The normal ])rocednre Wiis as follows, 
wery year at Llie, regular meeting of the asaern- 
hly ’{Kvitia iKK\y}ala] ludd in tlic sixth prytany 
(Aristtitle, Ath. Pol. 43. 5) a division was taken on 
tilt' question wlu'ther tht; luovisioiis relating to 
ostraeism shoubl lie put in b>rce. If the question 
was answered in the allirmalive, a sjiecial assembly 
was called to meet in tlu; Agora for the actual 
voting {IMiiloc-horns, frag, 7‘J'' [Fllir i. 390]; 
I’lularch, Aristid. 1). Tlu^ voters deposited in the 
urn set apart for tlieir tribe tlu; slicll containing 
the name of 1 lui candidate clios('n for exjuilsion. 
In ordt'i* tliat a th^liuite result might he attaiiUHl it 
was necessary t hat at b'ast bdOC votes should be 
recorded ;' and, if this was not. tlu? case, the wliole 
of the ]»roceediugH l)(_'caim? ahortivi'. If, on the 
other hand, the ne(;es,sary iiiim)>er were present 
and voted, the nominee wlio oldaiued the largest 
vot<; was firoclaiimid hy the ]>u!»lic herald as 
suhj(jet to the penal(i(!s of ostracism, 'riic-se in- 
v<dvcd removal for ten years to a fixed distance 
from Athens, or, in default, perpiitual disfr.'inc.hise- 
rnent ((irt/i-ta). I'lie sentmu'e must lie carried out 
within ten days of the deijree, but wa.s subject to 
revocation by an extraordinary resolution. The 
('xib^ was allowed the eujojunent of liis uroperty 
(luring his banishment, so long as he dia not in 
fringe tlu' prescrihi'd limits (Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 8 ; 
Fhiloch. and Pint. ritf.). 

Ostracism was introducetl by a law of Cleistliones 
(Arisi, Ath. Pol. 22. 1) in the y('ar boS bOT Ji.C., 
and l.'isted until the year 417 U.C.,* in which 
liyperboluH was c.ondemiu'.d. An unusual incident 
of the process on that oc(!Hsion was that Hyper- 
holushimstdf had advocated a r('course t.o ostracism, 
hut , owing to a temporary c(ailition of the parties 
luuided hy Nicias and .'Mc.ihiades, he became the 
victim of his own projiosal (Pint. Nic. 11). It has 
been commonly asserted that ostracism fell into 
disuse because the vot.e condemning a worthless 
person like Hyperholus was felt as tlie degradation 
of a jmnishment hitherto regarded as a di.stinction 
rather tlian as a disgrace (Pint./oc. quoting 

IMato (kmiicns, frag. 187 [i. (>b4 K.]). This account 
is accepted in subst.-ince hy some imtdern historians 
[t'.q., Orole, vi. 37H), hut it is probable that 
Ilyjierholus, who was murdered in 411 hy the 
oligarchs at. Samos ('I’liuc. viii. 73), although the 
accident of our tradition has left his reputation at 
the mercy of his uuscrnpulous opponents, xvas a 
more important person than his detractors ad¬ 
mitted (Hn.solt, iii. 12Gf>). Hence it i« more likely 
tiiat tistracism gradually fiassed out of use because 
it xvas felt to be no longer needful as a protection 
against the preponderating inlluence of any indi¬ 
vidual, while at the same time it had become 
subject to abuse hy being employed in the interest 

* (Irote ([list, of Greece, iv, 84 n.) favours the alternative view 
that (he iniMitnuni applied to the number of votes jfiven against 
liny )iur(ieular nan.e. TJie <4reek avitlioritios hearing on the 
point ai>p«ar to he inconsistent; but Plutarch’s explicit state¬ 
ment i.s lo be preferred to the abbreviated and perhaps corrupt 
text of the lexicogrftjthers. 

■J For the con.siderations which fix the date see O. Busolt, 
Griech. Gmch. iii. 12&7. 
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of partisanship witliout any res\iltin^ advantaj^e 
to the State. 

It has hoen suggested that the law of ostra('isiu 
was formally re^)ealed during the archoiiship of 
Euclides (Lugebil, in Jahrh. fur klasa. PJn/ol., 
Suppl. iv. 170), and that it was superseded in 
practice by the ypa<p^ Tra.pa.pbixu3v, which, tlumgh it 
may have been earlier in exisbuice as a means of 
correcting irregularities of the statute law, lirst 
became an important politi(;al weaiion in the course 
of the 4th century (J. P. Mahalfy, in Herniatheiui., 
vii. [1881] 87 th). 

The origiTial purpose for which ostracism was 
instirutt^d is clearly stat<.‘d by Aristotle in more 
than one passage (Pal. iii. 13, 17, Ath. Pt>l. 

22. 3), viz. the prc.servation of equality among the 
citizens by the removal of any one whose wealth 
or influence had be(;ome <langerously ])re-eminent. 
The peril of .such exaltiilion had been brought 
home to the Atlumians by tin? history of the rise 
of Pisistratiis; and it accords well with the pro- 
fe.sseil r>hje(?l of the law that the first }»erson who 
suffered under its juovisions was IIip[)archus, the 
son of Charmn.s, a kin.sman of Pisi.stratns (Arisl. 
Ath. Pol. 22. 4). Not long afterwards Megach's, 
the s(tn of Hipjiocrates and a nephew of Cleis- 
thenes himself, was ostracized as an adherent of tin? 
Ihsistratids {ih. (3) ; and t-he (irst person uncon- 
ne(?ted with the formerly reigning hou.se who was 
punisln'd solely in c,ons(?quence of his eminence 
wa.s Xanthijqms, the father (»f Pericles (ih.). It 
very soon came about that ostracism ceased to he 
used for the welfare of tin; State, hut was ein- 
j)Ioyed merely a.s an instrument of fad ion (Arisl. 
Pol. iii. 13, 1284*’ 23) in order to suppress tin* 
leader of a i)oli(ical party, and leave his op|»om?nt 
free to pursue his own measures witliout hindrance, 
or even to inllic.t jinnoyanc(> jijam an adversary hy 
securing the removal of his friends. Sucii were 
the eondilions when Aristides wa.s o.straci7.<sl (»n 
the initiative of I'hcmistoc.les (Phit. AriKtid. 7, 
Thcvi. 5), when the ohnoxions opposition of 1’hucy- 
dides, the stm of Melcsias, to the policy of iVricIcs 
Avas sitnilarly terminated (IMut. Pnirl. 14), and 
when Datnon tlie musician was hjinishe<l on sus¬ 
picion of Iteiiig the secret adviser ol Pc'i icles' 
[ih. 4). 

Wliilf? )nost of the recent authonlie.s conclmlc 
that the institution of ostracism was in^^l•ircd by 
fear of the return of tin? Pisistratid (lymisty, 
(irote (iv. 81-hO) has argued that it was from the 
beginning a carefully devised scheme for j»revcnt- 
ing the danger,s likely to ari.se from the exce.ssive 
bitterness of ]>arty strife and inculcating in the 
new democracy a growing re.spt‘ct for consti¬ 
tutional jtermanenc.e. The suc(;esstul accomjdish- 
ment of its purpose is proved by t he absence of 
any attempt to overthrow the const it nt ion during 
the intcival hetween the reform.s of (Mcisihenes 
and the close of the Peloponnesian VTar ; and t he 
device itself was allow<?d to become obsolete wdien 
the security of the democracy showed tliat it was 
no longer needed. But tirote has ]»r<d>ahly ex¬ 
aggerated the political value of ostim-i.sjn, and it 
is Tnilikely lliat Chdsthenes had wider aims timn 
tho.se altrihiited to him by Ari.stolle. 

Ostracism was in force not only in Atlnms, Imt 
also in Argos (Arist. Pol. vii. [v.] 3, 1302*’ 18), 
Miletus, and Megara (schol. Aristoph. Eq. 8,75), 
although nothing is known of the details of its 
workirig in these States. At Syracuse also there 
was a .similar institution known as ‘ j)etalisin ’ 
(ireraXitrgis) from the laurel l<?af w'hich was u.sed 
instead of the i)olsherd to receive the name of the 

1 On the question of the identity of this Oanion with I>aiiion- 
lde«, also desi rihed as a poliLi(?al adviser of Perie.lcH, »ce .Saridys 
on Arist. Aih. Pol. 'll. 4; U. Wilaiiiowitz-Mollendorflf, Aris- 
totelea und Athen, ‘1 voIb., Herlin, VHW.T, i. 134. 


statesman designated for expulsion. PctJilism is 
said to liave been introduced at Syracuse in imita¬ 
tion of the Athenian law, hut to have lasted for 
only a fetv years. 'I'lie period exile piesmihed 
at Syracii.se w'as five years instead of the Athenian 
tenflliod. xi. 8hf.); but all our information on the 
subject rests on very nn.-.ali.>-factory authority. 

l.iTKKMrRK.—C. Linrebil, ‘ Dim Wuhcm uml die tuslorische 
lleileuUmi; dos Ostraki-^inoH in Athen,' in .hihih. Hir klnaa. 
/•hiiulu.iir, Su|.pl. iv. lisoil 111) J. M. J. Valeton, 'Do 

Dslraeisino,’ in Mn<’iiii>s/jin\ xv. |lss7) ;i:itT., :t:i7 ff., 

xvi. flSS-Sl If., Kiitlf., -JMil.; H. Hag-rr. m .Smitii’B 
/f/ri. of Hr. and Horn. An(.S, l.uiidoii, IStiu ii], i, siS f, ; G. 
Grote, lin'd, of Hrm-r, new ed.. voD . tlo. ISClt 70, iv. TO- DO ; 
G. Bn.solt, (Irirc/ii.'K'hr (j'rsrhn'hti\ li -,«i()lha, 1S0.>, v)), 4:i'.)-A4l ; 
G- Gilbert, llundhoch ,lcr onci'li. i.a, 

lieipzig, IHD:’., |*j>. U>7 f., :t40 , K F Hermann ami V.'I'liumser, 
Lt’hrbnch drr i/rict-h. rtiinirr<\ do. KSSD § ,1, p. 

.A. C. I’K.MtSON. 

OSTYAKS.—'riirce dillcrent tribe's of N.W. 
SilK-ria are known under this name ; tlu' rgiian 
(Ongrian) Ostyaks, the Samoyedic Osi\ak-., !vml 
the 7'ciii.sfi O.styaks. 'The Tgriari O.-tsok.s live 
along the Oh, tlie Irt ysh and its l,i ilmt .01 i(". tlie 
Konda and the Vk'isyugan, in t he'roliobk (iocern- 
immt, and in tlie Nhirimsk histrict. ol the ronisk 
(lovernnient. 'J’hcir numl)er in l.si)7 \mis !7.'221 
(ll(iI2 males). 'I'lie Samoyedic Ostyalis, or Oslyak- 
Samoyeds, Jive along the rivers Baiklia, 'ryiiisk, 
Ivara.konsk, Karasinsk, and 'raz. Their numlier 
in 181)7 wa.s .580,5 (21)()2 m,). The Yenisei Ostyaks 
live; along the Yenisei from (he village of Antitsi- 
ferova netir Yeniseisk to the lo\M‘r Kni'cika, a 
(rihut.ary of the Xenisi-i, .‘ind along the tfihiitaries 
Stony'rungnska., Bakhta, Bow(*r Tungnska, Kur- 
eika.and (he lit t le lei{ ( rihntary Yeloguya. I'hey 
numl)(.-retl in 181)7 about ItSS altogether (53.5 m.). 
l^'rom vai ioMs local administraf iveand ecch'siasf ical 
jiapers we may sujtjiose that, (he number of Ostyaks 
of Yenisei has since decrea.scd. 

The lirst two pcoi»h‘s, though of dill'cri'ut stock, 
arc linguistically as well a.s laciallv akin, ])oth 
forming groups of Castren's ' Prulo-.Altayan family 
of rac<?s, while llie Yenisei Ostyak.s arc linguisti¬ 
cally like none of the living tribes in Siberia, and 
were perhaps originally akso unliki? physically, hut 
the admixtur<‘ of Uu.Msinn and ot her blood makes 
it dillicnlt to <h.diue their )»hysical type now. 

Tlie name ‘ Or(.\ uk ’ JiRS no lintruiHf.ic ufrmjt \ u ti h any fif tlia 
laiigtiag<'M of tlie tim e pe<ipl(?H. ''I'lie Dgnaii <»-t wil>s nre known 
also hiiiqily aa <)Hl \ iiKs, or a.s llgra, A'uyra; tlie Veiiif-ci 1 Kt \ ak» 
ah A'(*nisciana, tioiiir. Ilieoldeat inliaiiilanlH ol Itie \'cii)s.ci of all 
tlie jteoj.k'M now livin',; along that ri\er. The ( )h1 \ iiK-.Siiiiio,) ed* 
re.'illy form out; grouji of I,lie Hainoyed trilioH, and will be diB- 
eii.?wed in the art. Hamovkdh. 

Under the existing Bussian administration till 
thi<‘e nat ions ;i.nd their clti.ns are mixed, ;iml arti- 
licially tiiviiled into na/q, ‘ c.hvn.s,’ wii.h t erriIorial 
ii.'imes ; the more scient ilic hooks and educated 
travellers, however, w'ill never contuse these tribes. 

I. Ucm.AN (ISTYAK.^. — I. fithnology. The 
origin of the name O.slyak has heon variously 
explained. 

Novieki (171f»)“ naively auggeMtu Diat it may he derived from 
the UuHsian o.ff/, Ml.H)i-boni^M,'for Hie Ostiaka, lii ing (diiefly on 
raw fish, leave heaps of fish iKines heliind t hem afIer camping. 
Iliw otlier deriv.'ition is from Hie IfiiHsian word odatki. the re- 
inaina of the only large nation of Itgra who once Ii\ed, as some 
anthorH any, in the middle of the ])reHent Iluksia, neeorfling to 
others, on both sides of the Urals. Wherever their original home 
was, it is certain that the ()MtyakH in Kurope tiave lieen nearly 
exterminateil or inergwl into the Jicighhouring Zyryan, Vogul, 
and .Samoyed tribes, and it in only in VV. Siberia tliftt they 
remain in conifiarative integrity. 

One of the more probable explanations of tlie name is that 
deriving Ostyak from Asyakh, ‘ ni-ople of 0)>,’ Mm local name of 
the OstyakB of the Oh in contradistinctiori to the t)sl\ akH of the 
Konda or other rivers and lakes, allhouj^rb tfm gerioral name by 
wliich tbe <)st>’akH as well aa the Voguis cull themselves is trtant 
nr rnmi'a ; in older days they are suppuM d In have called them- 
solves Ar\ uk)ii (or, ‘ many ’; kho, ‘ man '). 

Tlie most prolialile derivation is from the 3'atar word ouahtak, 

1 Nordtarhe Hr.iaenufid Forachunqi'n, ii. 7.'>, iv. (‘ Ktlinologischc 
VorleBiingeii ’j 14 f. 

2 Kratkoye opiaanye 0 narotlie oatyatakoin, ed. Mainoff, p. 28. 
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‘barbarian,’ by which the Tuifim <:alh*/l uJI tin- tribe*) of the 
mi<ldlf! VtiiiiHoi and Hk- oli ulnii Llies caiae lo liic VtMii« 
valley in the l.hh ci titurv . It is tiiev wlei stre resjioiisilile f( 
the cliiSHintf of difTi rent tribes lo^o Llier iitnb r one name. In 
the old N<)vj;r)ro(l annals of tfie 11Lh cent, the OsUaks are 
known as uliile their neijfhbcMirs. the SiimoyedH, are 

ktiown under their present name. The entry for the year 1.T18 
ujentif)nH the V'o'pils as distinct from but allied to the U;jra ; 
the same nonienelai tire is to he found in 14K3, when the V.ohcow 
militar}- exiiedition coniinen-d the lands of these trihes. The 
UussiaiiH have pnihahly ailopted the Tatar word Oiishtak, whieh 
was perha]iH aVeady corrujited into Ostyak. The old nan 
n^rra, Vnprra (jiliir, Yo^rajass). is still used by the Zyryans t 
their neiijlihours, the Ostyaks of tlie Urals. The Sanno eds call 
the Osl \ aks Yaran, Yur^fai (yarn, ‘stranger’), which son: 
peojde think i.s <leri\ed from jwjra. Still more prohlematic 
the ilerivation of Vurak from injra, jorfra. The Yurak, like th 
(Isty ak-.Samoy edH, form a K’roup of Siberian Sanioyeds, and their 
name may very well he <lorived from their word t/ur(' huiidr*’d ’). 

Tiff! tribo.s form four Jinj^ui.stic 

oroupH : (1) the ljj.^ri;in, to which at the present 
(lay Lli(i V(»;^nls and tlie Ostyaks tieloiifi^, and from 
which the IVlaoyars hranched off; (2) the Permian, 
(o w'hicli the V'otyaks, f*enniakH, and /yryaiis 
lifdontj ; (3) the (Miererniss and IMordvin ; (4) tlie 
Western Finnic ^ronp, t(i wliich tiie Finlanders, 
(Mind, VesH, K.sts, and Lives indonej; to this jjjroup 
may also he add(?d the Jjaplanders. 

hiseher^ thinks that tlie Samoyeds and the 
llfj^rian Ostyfiks are the; remnants of a once laroe 
mition of mid Siheria, called Child. 'J'his historieal 
and rather va;.uie name must not he confused with 
that of the Pinnic tribe mentioned above, who in- 
lifihit N.kk Fiinipe. Aceordinj^' to Fischer, tlnise 
ancient (diml were driven northward by I'atar and 
Kiro’hiz, mi^i a (in*.,' from the Sayan nioiintairiH to 
the hanks o( the Yenisei. Hut it seems fairly 
settled now that most of the so-ib'illed Child rmnains 
in Siheria should he ascribed to the old Turkic find 
I'urkicized tribes, and ptuluips Strahlenliei;.;- is 
more correct in (hiiiUiric;^ tlnit the U;;rian Ostyfiks 
at any nite, if not t he Samoyeds also, are of Fin¬ 
nish parentage and havt* nii;^rated from Lapland 
eastward and southward. 'I’lie l^'innic jihysical 
tyj^ie is generally understood to he f.air, reildish- 
haired. ii;.,dit-eyed, and lon;i;-headed, hut, even if 
it were so ori<.'iiially, at the present moment the 
division of the lliissian in vest ignitor Mfiinoll'* of 
the Finnie tribes iiit-o dark-haircal and tair-haired 
is tlie only om^ jiistilied by the f/iels. The IJ^'-rian 
Ostyaks would belong to the dark-lmircd .s(‘etion, 
and arc, va^uicly speak in ^ 4 , mesfiticciihalic or doli- 
chocephalic, find tlie JVlonj^oloid inllucnec is Ic.ss 
seen amon^ them tlifin Jiiiioii” the Mordvins, 
flith()u;^di the U^iiau Ostyaks now live almost 
entirely in Asia a.nd the Mordvins in Furope. 'I'lie 
luck of a siillicient numher of anthropometric datfi 
nifikes it dillicult to deliiie their type more closely 
than has been done by S. Shir()koj.;orov.^ He Imses 
his generalizfitioii on t he researchcK of Kndyenko, 
who plfKuis tlif Ost vaks ficconliii^ to their physical 
tyjie hetweeii the \"o;;uls and tlie Sfimoyeds.^ 
About a tlioiisHiid years a;^u>. when the Ostyak 
hinds still stretched into F. Fiirojie, thoiij^h the 
eastern corner of Siberia ivas also occupied by them 
at that time, the Maoyar.s went to tiie Danube 
valley, and are now known as Iluno;ariaris. In 
the middle ])ro\ iii(u*s of Russia there are numerous 
[dace- and river-iiaiiies of U^^rian oripn, and it is 
probable that, while tlie Ostyaks had to give up 
their European dominions to the Russians, they 
(!oneentinted in W. Siberia, tighting with the 
Samoyeds, who were tlien losing their southern 
Siberian dominions, for sujireniaey in the lands 
between the Lral find the Ol). 

1 Sifnriache Grach., § a., p, l-JM, § (17,j). 12.'1, § 69, p. 129. 

2 Daa nord- mid oatiirhf 'Veil von Europa mid Aeien, pp. 
86, 64. 

1>. N. Anuchin, ‘ 0.st,.v aki,’ in An(ir« 5 ’ev 8 ki, Enriiclopmlia, 
Petropfrad, 1897, xxii. 36H-370. 

■* Za<h\rhi Antropologii r .S’lfriri, p. 23. 

* Rudyenko has taken ineosurenumts of 127 Oatyaks; see 
hia Antropolofjichcski'ya Iz-'ilcdonniya Iniyrodtscv 
Zapadnoi Sihiri. 


These fights are vividly described in the old 
heroic epos of the Ostyaks, wdiich has been speci¬ 
ally stuciied by I. J^af karioff. Neither the Samoyeds 
nor tlie Ostyaks were exterminated as a result of 
tlie fighting. Some of the latter, such as the 
Narimsk Ostyaks, were merged into the Samoyed 
tribes, hut the nucleus of tlie Ostyak nation still 
exists on the same lands as they have oeeupied for 
many eenturies, and they still numher fihoiit 17,‘^21, 
w’hile of the Voguls there are only 6500. 

The heroic epos, T(irnyn-ara {arri, ‘ sung ’; Tam, 
Taiaij, Tarin, an evil anthropomorphic power, 
bringing w ar, sickness, eti;.), does not mention any 
light.s with the 'Latars, wdio sulxlued the wdiole 
valley of the Irtysh not liarlier than the end of the 
14th and the beginning of the 15tii century. Nor 
does this epos nnuiLion the figlits with the ]»ow'er 
w'lio succeeded the I’atars in subduing the Ostyaks, 
namely tlie Muscovites. While the Ostyaks had 
filready had to light with the Novgorodians in the 
11th cent., w’lien the latter took jiossession of the 
White Sea, and iiuide military expeditions against 
the llgra, t hey were not cori<iuered, find p.iid taxes 
only when these were, exacted at the ])()iiiL of the 
Novgorodian sword, but in 1581 the Lgni did 
succunih to the Muscovit.es, and in 1586 the lirst 
Ivussifin oslroy, or CkissiK^k sc^ttlemeiit, was built 
at the mouth of the Irtysh on pure Ostyak land. 
Jt was onlj*^ after a long ami hard struggh', how'- 
ev(U', jirul not until 41 ()styak villages had been 
destroy ed, that the Jiussians comjuered them ; 
Ifiter tlie Ostyaks lieljied the Russians in comiuer- 
ing otlier native tribes. 

The Ostyaks live in three groups : the northern 
Ostyaks, in the northern Rerezovsk District; the 
efist.ern Ostyaks, along the Surgut and the Vasugan 
as far as its trihutiiry the (yliayaiika; ami the 
south-western or ht-ysh Ostyaks, in the northern 
|)art of the Tobolsk District, along the Oh, the 
Irty.sli, and the Konda. The Surgut is said to he 
the purest of the Ostyak dialects. 

2 . Material culture.—'I'lu^ 'I'amyn-arn gives the 
following picture of Ostyak life in pre-'15itar 1 iincs. 
^Vllile their gencial material welfare has clianged 
for the wor.se since then, yet the northem and 
(^astern Ostyaks have not clianged much in their 
material cultun'. The south-western Ost yaks are 
the most aflected by Russian colonization, and in 
some places they give uj) their nomadic life, though 
they remain .seasonal nomads ; i.e,, they live in their 
wooden huts for the hshiiig season, and often for 
the linnting season as wnll. Very few of tliem 
take up agriculture. Syphilis and otlicr diseases, 
and the abuse of vodka, are most prevalent among 
these Ostyaks. 

The northern ar.i cubtern Oatyaks are wannerere, livinj^ in 
reindeer-skin tents, and occvisionally in tialf-underj^ronnd lo)p- 
hutB covered with snow. Th('ir .suuiiiier tonl.s and dome.stic 
utensils are inade of hirch-hark. Their occupations are hunting,'', 
reindeer-breeding, and fishing; they also fish through the ice. 
In summer thi-y eat raw fresh lish, in winter frozen fish. The 
bowels, heart, and liver of reindeer are eaten raw, still warm, 
after the killing o* the reindeer ; the rest of tlie meat is usually 
cooked. The sledges are made of driftwood, and joined by being 
sewn with skin thongs: the runners for winter arc covered 
with reindeer-skin. The winter dress is made "f reindccr-Hkiri, 
or birds’ akin, ornamentiid with furs of other animals; the 
summer dress is often (jf nalim (fishj-skin, or woven by women 
from the nettle plant (f/rfiea). The same material is used for 
mosquito nets. The Russian cotton shirt is very little known 
among the northern Ostyaks, but the south-weBtern Ostyaks 
use more and more European cloth. 

3. Social customs. —In the north the okl custom 
of burying the dead in a canoe is still in practice. 
All the belongings of the dead man are laid in the 
grave. To show their sorrow, the relatives tear 
liair from their heads and throw it on the body; 
this wdll help the soul-life of the dead. Those in 
mourning go a couple of da^s with unwashed body 
and unkempt hair. The widow makes a wooden 
loll representing her husband, dresses it in his 
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clothes, and treats it as her Imsband for a year ; 
then she buries it also. 

A woman just before her confinement is separated 
from society, and lives for three weeks in a special 
tent which no man is allowed to enter. After her 
seclu.sion she is purified by jumping three times 
thioiigh the fire. 

In olden days the Ostyaks used to tatu tlieir 
bodies witli red oclire or soot, with which they 
coloured their dre.ss and even ‘ signe<l ’ Ku.ssian 
official papers. At the present day their ‘ sig- 
luiture,' like that of the other northern Siberians, 
is a drawing t)f a bow and arrow. 

\^’hen a girl marries, a bride-price [kui^yn) is 
paid, and only when the whole of this has been 
received is the girl allowed to be taken by the 
bridegroom. Wlien visitirjg his betrothed, the 
young man has to enter the tent witli his face 
turned away, lest he should show his face to liis 
]jarents-in-law, towards whom he has to observe 
various jiroliibitive restritdions he must avoid 

meeting his mother-in-law). Tlie bride has to 
observe the same restrictions towards the bride¬ 
groom’s family until her first cldld is born. Clan 
exogamy was until recently strictly kept, even 
though the clan was comj)osed of jieople wlio were 
not blood-relations. Now that the south-western 
and many of the nortliern Ostyaks are nominal 
C'liristians, the marriage ceremonies are a com¬ 
bination of Chri.stian and sharnanist rites. 

In compari.son with the old war epic, Tarnjfn- 
aril, the l.'inguage of which is known to very few' 
Ost^jaks of to-day, the modern songs and tale.s 
secjii very })oor. Yet even now, espcsdally under 
the influenc-c of vodka, or of a particular kind of 
fungus, of which they eat seven, fourteen, or even 
twenty-one at once, in order to V»e(;ome intoxicatctl, 
the Ustyaks sing to the accom])animcnt of tlu; 

‘ sw'an ’ (Russian lebic.d, Ostyak toron-iix), or of 
donihra (Russ.; Ustyak narcs-iix). The latter 
is said by tlie Ost yaks to be their original instru¬ 
ment, and indee<l the live reimlcer-siiunv strings of 
the nares-iix corresj)ond to the five notes of the 
Taryiyn-arn nndody. The Ostyaks of Komla call 
the (uron-iix ‘ Oh music,,’ and say that this instru¬ 
ment, in the form of a swan, and witli nine metal 
strings, came to them from certain of their Oh 
neighbours. 

At the time of tfie Tamyn-arn the Ostyaks were 
compos(;d of many small sovereignties, each with 
a chief, living in a settlement, village, or perhaps 
small town. 'J’hey W'ere all united into a con¬ 
federacy, wdtli a chief {yor, xir, xirl) over all the 
other chiefs. 11 is .subjects were known as niyydat- 
yaks, ‘ earth-people,’for they lived in half under¬ 
ground dwellings ; there were also siave.s— tv.y-ort, 

‘ man-slave,’ ami ti'y-ney or ort-ney, ‘ woman-slave.’ 
'J’he chief was ideiitilieJ with the liero {urt). 

Their legends say that after the Jtussian con¬ 
quests the Ostyak lieroes were taken hv the gods 
up to tlie sky, and tliere they live as holy men ; 
the Ostyaks bring sacrifices to them even now. 

4 . Religion.—(a) Gods and spirits. — Many of the 
Ostyaks have since 1715 belonged officially to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but tliis has uot in¬ 
fluenced their shamani.st beliefs and practices to 
any great extent, and in the Berezov and Taz Dis¬ 
tricts they are even officially still chissed as pagan. 

The dualistic division of gods and spirits is very 
strongly marked. The chief gods are represented 
by antliropomorphic figures, or sometimes by stones 
of peculiar shape. These are seldom kept in their 
tents; there are special places for them, usually 
among the hills and mountains. Near these sanc¬ 
tuaries there is usually a shaman (medicine-man), 
who looks after the image of the ^od, whose special 
protection he enjoys Avhile he is performing his 
shamanistic ceremonies. All the propitiatory cere- 
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monies take the form of sacrifice.s to the gods, 
either of objects, especially of dresses, w hich are 
put on the figure one on the tof) of another, or 
sometimes of blood-sacrifices, consisting in tlie 
killing of animals and the srneariri^ of the lips of 
the figure w-ith their blood. Each god has his 
.s]>ecial .sphere of influence. 

There are three great god.s common to all the 
0 .-;tynk.s—Yeman’ giiyt>m, (tailed by some Yega-tei- 
igenen, ‘ tlie ohl man from the mouth of the Ob’; 
the goose-god ; and the god of the Konda. 

The deserijitions of ‘ the ohl man from the mouth 
of the Ob’ are somewhat confusiul. Sometimes he 
is tlie god of all fish (according <0 the Ostyaks, all 
the fish in creation live in the Oh and ils tribu¬ 
taries) ; every season the first catv.fi of fish is sacri¬ 
ficed to him, and many otlier sacrifices of animals 
or various objects are placed on tlu' spot w here he 
lives, the cape at the moutli of the Oh w hich hears 
his name, in order to se(“ure jiood weather and 
divert unfavourable winds. I'lic ‘;od of river- 
fertility, lie also sliows the way to travellers in 
winter, for he keeps tires hnniing {oin'ora horrads-) 
iluriiig tlie winter liaikness. lie does not, how¬ 
ever, always inhabit the niouMi of the Oh ; every 
alternate throe years lie spends at the moutli of 
tlie Irtysh. Thus it seems (hat tlie Ostyaks, by 
moving him from place to place, hojie to seiuire his 
fiatronage for both rivers, ilis figure is nuide of 
driftwooil, w'ith e 3 'es of glass and Itreast of phi,ted 
gold. lie also has small metal horns. 11 first 
garment i.s of ‘ worms' slvin,’ above which he wears 
a large iiuinher of different dri'sses wliich have 
been oll’ered to him as saei’iliees. One d<‘l,aiJ 
suggests that this old man of the mouth of the 
Oh and the Irtysh may be derived from the hero 
who on<*e lived among the Ostyaks, and whose 
ile.eds are recorded in their songs—lie is always 
represented witli a l>ow and arrows and a sliield. 
I’lie chief good god of tlie Vogiils, Kors-’l'oi nm, 
and his son Yanykh-'rorum, are mwer repvesmitial 
witli weapons. Nobody may bunt, or shoot near 
the place where the image of Nbrnian’ giiyeiii is 
kept, or take w'liter fixim tlui river near by, or 
jiite.li a tent in the neiglibonriiood, excejiL the 
shaman W'ho looks after the god. 

riie goose-god is the ])ro(eetor of all birds— i.e. 
the birds of tiie river Ob. Ilis figure resmnbles u 
goose, and i.s made of copjicT and clot bed w ith 
many sacrificial garnicmfs. lie lives in tla; Ryelo- 
gorsk hills near tli<; Oh, and the shaman w ho looks 
after fiim also looks after the nest in wdiieli hti 
lives, made of pieces of skin, fur, and cloMi. 

About the god of the Konda we know very little. 

The chief destructive god is 'rarn, god of war, 
siekiies.s, bad w'eatlier, ami everything destructive 
to life. Thi.s god is usually represented as a 
female; lier full name is Ey-vet’ne kimtaran, 
‘double Tarn wilb one face.^ Slie is also the 
per.soiiifieation of flames of fire. Of a man who 
lias experienced great hardshijis the Ostyaks say 
that he has ‘seen the face of 'I'aru.’ 

In the nort hern part of the mouth of the OVj, to 
the north of the abode of the good god, tlie pro¬ 
tector of Ob, lives a dark under-world sjdrit some¬ 
times called by the Vogul name Kul Odyr. The 
dark spirits dependent on him are known mmenkva 
(Vogul). 

Some of the heroes of the old Ostyak folk-songs 
are believed to have gone, after their death, to the 
sky, and to live there in the form of iron wolves 
{kart yevra), and, since the Ostyaks no longer 
make war for themselves, these heroes are now 
imagined as destroying the enemies of the Russians, 
the allies of the Ostyaks. 

Besides these great gods, each Ostyak tent has 
a lesser farnily-god. Mystical properties are pos¬ 
sessed by the sw'an and the goose among birds and 
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by the bear among animalH, l»iit by none more 

1 )rounnHiitly tlian tin; Ik'.-i,]-. After a bear has been 
tilled, his body is j»laeed on tlie ground and tlie 
people dance round it, saying ; 

' We (JUl not want, to kill vou, we are not to be blamed. The 
RuseiariH have Ix alcn the iron for the arrow-heude aitd the wing 
of the arrow we rei:eived from Kaj^le Father.’ 

(6) The soul. 'I'lic Ustyaks believe that man ia 
coinjtoHcd of the body, ita ahadow, and its aoul. 
After deadi the soul, with the cliaracteriafic in- 
tiividuality of tlie man, is reltorn in some baby of 
the same clan, while the ahadow goes to the under 
world, and there lives another life similar to the 
life that it lived on the earth. 

(c) SlKimonism. —'I'he ottiee of ahaman is not 
necessarily hereditary. The shaman chooses a 
successor, male or female. When the spirits ]>as.s 
into the newly-chosen shaman, he has to sutler 
both nliysically and mentally. He is recognized 
as a Hliaman when he knows how to deal wit h th 
dark spirits, 'riic slianian’s costume is very similar 
to that of the Sarnoyedic shaman, and is imule of 
reindeer-hide witli many metallic, jingles. At one 
>oint in his incantations the shaman must have 
as face covered with a jiicce of clotli. The drums 
of tlie Ostyak shamanH ditler from the tyi>e used 
by the other natives along the Y^enisei in being 
round instead of oval. 

II. OSTYAKS OF THE YENISEI OR YENISEIANS. 
—X. Ethnology. —Acconling to Castren,^ the Yen¬ 
iseians belong to the Indo-Chinese linguistic group, 
and their only relatives in Siberia were the not 
long extinct Arine, Kotte, and Assane. In physical 
type the Ostyaks of the Yenisei dill'er from their 
ncighlKiurs in the fact that none of the latter, 
namely the Tunguscs, Ugrian Ostyaks, Samoytsls, 
ami Yakuts, are so decadent or llave such mi.xcd 
blood in their veins, so that the latter tribes have 
a more characteristic racial type. 

The Ostyaks of the Yenisei were from the 7th 
cent, under Turkic and Uigur influence ; tlien came 
the Mongols in the I3tli cent., while, since the 
beginning of the I7th, Russian intiuenee has over- 
riclden all others. Hence it is no wonder that their 
present physical tyjie is dillerent from what it was 
111 jire-Turkic times. It is supposed, though not 
proved, that th«?y are descendants of the old Dinlin 
(Ting ling) peojile who, together with the Usiiiii 
and the Ivhakas (Kirghiz), were, acconlirig to the 
Chine.se annals (Radlod',^ Richurin ^), of fair com¬ 
plexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. Of these three 
people.s we can trace so far only the Khakas, who 
in the 7th cent, took the name of Kirghiz, and 
came under the domination of the 'rurkic tribe 
Tiukiu (called by the Chinese Tchili, Dili, or Tele), 
whose language and script they adoj)ted on the 
■pi.snnit.si/ (j)ictographs), and lal.or of the nortliern 
lligur (called by the (’'hine.se Kao-tche). In 970 
the Khakas were strong enough to subdue the 
Uigur, hut in the 13tli cent, they could not stand 
against the Mongids. Yet the latter did not 
subdue them for any length of time, and, after 
lighting for about a quarter of a century against 
the Russians, whose cairiquests they could not 
check, most of tbcm migrated to the other side of 
the Sayan mountains to the steppes of S. Mongolia. 
The rest were merged in the Turkic and Mongolic 
people of the Minusinsk country. 

All this baa been traced partly from C'htneae annals and partly 
from the old Khakas pimnitgy from t»u* Orkhon valley and the 
Minusinsk country, whicii have been decii>liered bv V.’Tboinsen 
and Radloff.* It may l)e supposed that tl»e Dinlin tribe was 
similar to that of the Khakas-KirKbiz, but the link between 

1 H. 281, Iv. 87. 2 Sibirien, i. 123 f., 138. 

* Sobranye svysdsnii o narndakh obituyiishehikh, j. 443 , 

* Thomsen, ‘ D^hiffrement des inscriptions de I'Orkhon et de 
ITeniaei,’/ftgl. Ae. Science, tiopenhaten, 1834, pp. l-l^, * In- 
■oriptiona de I’Orkhon,’ M^moires de la Soc. Finno-Oug-rienne., 

T. [Helsiniffors, 1894] 17 ; RadlolT, Di* olttarkischen Inschriften 
(Ur MongoUi, pp. 426-608. 


them is missing. One of the clans of the Kyzyl ‘ Tatars ’—Shin 
—is said to be of Yenisei-O.styak origin. 

The present Yeniseiari.s have lighter hair than 
the dark brown or black hair of the Samoyed. 9 , 
Ugrian Ostyaks, and Tunguscs, and blue eyes are 
also found ; but this must rather be ascribed to an 
admixture of Russian blood. The name by which 
they call themselves, according to Novicki,^ is 
Tindigyet,ac<!ordiiig to Castr 6 n,* Kanasket (derived 
probaluy either from the river Kan or from the 
river Ulukan), while V. I, Anuchin,* with whom 
the present writer’s own observation agree.s, says 
that tlieyu.se for themselves the name Din (‘ people^). 
Aeeoniinjj to Radloff,^ the still existing tribe of 
Koihal, living on the right side of the middle 
Abakan, or the greater yiart of them, are of Yen¬ 
iseian (Yenisei-Ostyak) origin, while Kai Dormer,® 
the student of the Sarnoyedic and Finnic languages, 
believes them to be Tatarized Samoyeds, who one 
hundred years ago sjwke Sainoyeilic, like the nearly 
e.vtinct Kamasliints (Karnajenil), a few' of whom 
still live in the Kansk District. 

2 . Material and social culture.—All the Ostyaks 
of the Yenisei live along the rivers, groujied into 
seven clans of unequal size, and are fishermen, 
usunlly working for one of the Russian traders. 
'I'heir hunting and trapping also are limited to the 
area in the neighbourhood of the river, A small 
immberof them pos.sess reindeer, and consequently 
lead a really nomadic life; others have adopted a 
more settle<l mode of life, never, however, living 
long in one place. Demoralized, weak, unhealthy, 
fond of alcfdiol and tobacco, like all tlie natives, 
they are yet kind-hearted, and, as a rule, honest; 
they are, on the whole, the most hopelessly de¬ 
generate of all the tribes of the Yenisei region. 

In their social life they have preserved very few 
of their old (uistoms connected with birth, deatli, 
or marriage, althongh one of tlie old customs still 
enforced is that of avoidanceof fatlicr- and inotlier- 
in-Iaw. In their religion, on tlie other hand, 
although they are all otticially reckoned as 
members of tlie Russian Orthodox Church, they 
have remained comparatively faithful to their old 
traditions. 

3. Relig^ion.—The gods of the Yeniseians may 
he grouped in two classes, 

(a) Tne benevolent gods. —The liighest kind god 
i.s lilss, whose duties are somewhat vagutdy de¬ 
scribed, as is the people’s relation to him. Ko luie 
ever saw him, for ho lives above the seventh sky. 
He docs not take part in human affairs ; only once 
a year, on tlie longest day of spring, he makes a 
review of the earth and the stars. The people 
celebrate this day with feasting, during wdneh 
women dance an erotic dance. This celebration 
has no direct connexion with Flss as an anthropo¬ 
morphic god, but, since the sky is also called Ess, 
it may be a ceremon^y comiecteu with sky-worship, 
on his sjiecial day ot^ the year. 

Next to Ess they put Tomam (am, ‘mother’). 
She lives among the rocks of the far south, and is 
very beautiful and kind. Every spring she ascends 
a hi;^li rock on the coast of the Yenisei and shakes 
her liands over the river ; from her sleeves fall 
downy feathers, which change, while floating to 
the river, into geese, swans, and ducks; these fly 
nortliwards to the Yeniseians. She is the personi¬ 
fication of the warm and fertile south. 

Besides these two most important, there are 
some other less important deities. Such are the 
eskgns, the servants of Ess ; in winter they keep a 
fire burning in the sky {aurora borealis), to see b}' 
its light w'hat the bad goddess Khosadam is doing 
in her dark northern region. Some of the mythical 
1 P. 7 . 2 ii. 281. 

> Ochork shamanttva u YenisMyskikh Ontyoikov, p. 87. 

< A t« Sibirien, i. 209. 

® In a private communication to the writer. 
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persons, such as Alba, the hero defender of the 
country, who had to struggle with Kliosadam for 
the sake of his nation, rise also to the dignity of 
deities who live in the three skies nearest to the 
earth. Alba is expected to return to the earth 
when the Yeniseians need him very much. 

The other mythical person who is worshipped is 
Dokh, the greatest sliaman of all time, and the 
law-maker. ‘So said Dokh,’ is the usual end of 
songs, legends, and proverbs. Dokh cannot return 
to the earth till his ulvei, the most important of 
his souls, is freed from the power of Khosadam by 
the hero Alba.^ 

(b) Malevolent powers. —The Yeniseians are, on 
the whole, more occupied with struggles against 
bad powers than with the worship of good ones. 
Chief of these bad spirits is Khosadam, who was 
once the wife of Ess, Imt left him, together with 
her servants, and went to live with the moon, Khyp 
(i.e. ‘ giandfatlier’). Ess punished her by throw¬ 
ing her down to the earth, where she now symbol¬ 
izes cold, darkness, sterility, disease—everything 
bad that can happen to men. To punish the 
moon, Elss made liini serve man, for whom he 
divides the time and also foretells the weather. 
Khosadam is personified as having decaying eyes, 
dishevelle<l hair, and animal paws ; her servants, 
kyyis or selkyns^ are black birds with hooked beaks. 
Khosadam once lived in the southern Yenisei, but 
was driven to the north by the hero Alba, since 
her nresen(^e disturbed the peace of the Yeniseians. 
As the Yeniseians advanced northwards, pushed by 
some ‘ peojtle from the mountains,’ Alba drove 
Khosadam still further north to the ‘dead island,’ 
where no one can touch her; ‘even a liussian 
cannot thaw her ice.’“ No animals except fishes 
(which have no soul) are at her disposal. 

Less evil but still mischievous is Dototam, who 
owns the mountains. In spite of the ending of the 
name, Dototam is a masculine being, personified 
by night-birds, who frighten pe()i)le with their 
screaming, and have the bat as their best friend. 
As long as men do not look for his home Dototam 
is not harmful. 

According to V. I. Anuchin,® the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei believe also in spirits of the forest, and of 
water, and in tin; daughters of the latter; the 
conceptions of all these resemble the Russian con- 
cejddons of the owners of forest and water. These 
spirits were sent down to earth at the same time 
as Khosadam. Lityss, the spirit of the forest, has 
fur like a bear, and leaves tracks like a reindeer. 

In every tent there is also the spirit protector of 
the household (alalt), who looks after the people at 
night when they are asleep. This alalt is friendly, 
but there are also alnlt ol wind, and of mice, wlm 
are harmful. As protection against these their 
figures are carved and thrown into the river. 

(c) The soul. — Every man, according to the 
philosophy of the Yeniseians, has seven souls. All 
animals except fishes have one soul, and the bear 
has two, one an animal soul (kontol), the other the 
soul life pos.sessed by men abso (ulvei). Man gets 
most of his souls from his mother, who again 
acquires them in the course of eating plants and 
animals before the child is born. His chief soul, 
ulvei, he gets from outside after he is born. The 
ulvei is personified as a minute man, and its 
picture is always represented on a shaman’s coat. 
Man’s souls are situated in his head and heart, but 
the ulvei is outside the man, though near him. 
When the ulvei is sick, his condition reflects on the 
man, and the shaman has to find and cure the 
ulvei, and occasionally to fight to free it from 
the power of the bad spirits. 

{d) Death. —When Khosadam eats the ulvei, the 
man dies. But Alba often appears and frightens 

1 V. I. Anuchin, p. 7. 3 /j. p. 6, s /&. p. 6 . 


Khosadam so much that her bowels are relaxed 
and all the souls are set free. A good shaman can 
achieve the same result. The souls are immortal. 
In olden days man also was immortal. It is owing 
to the dog that people die now. 

‘ Long ago when the first old iimn died, people were weeping, 
■o Kss sent to them a dog with the nicssage that tliey must not 
be afraid, but must wrap the old man up in groas and put him 
up in a tree. But the dog cheated then), and told them to bury 
the dead man in the ground. Sinire then all men die, and the 
dog was punished by being left to live on the earth and eat 
human excrement ‘ i (this is the habit of dogs in the north). 
After the death of the man his souls go one after 
another to the seven underground caves, where 
are neither sun nor stars, ami wliere in a river a 
special kind of fish lives, but where only one land- 
animal, the mammoth, lives. Erom there the 
souls return to the earth, entering animals or 
plants before returning to man. The vlrei., how¬ 
ever, can go only to the hear. When the hear feels 
the moment of death approaching, lie goes to his 
cousin, man, and asks him to free the ulvei. The 
man kills the bear, and then makes a little image 
of the man-bear which be i)laces on some tree. By 
this act the soul of the bear is freed. 

(e) liurial —At the present time the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei bury their dead in accordance with the 
Russian Cburoli regulations; i.e., they tlig the 
grave in the earth, and carry the dead man in 
a sleigh or in a canoe with his head turned to 
the front. But in olden days they used to cut a 
pi(*ce out of a tree, lay their dead in the cavity, 
and then force the piece back into its original 
position. 

(f) Animal-worship. —Although the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei live almost exclusively on fish, t Inne is 
no r61e for fish, as there is none for insects, in their 
shamanistic conceptions. Of trees the hirch is 
conrie<!ted with shamanism, of flowers the red lily, 
concerning the origin of which there is the legend 
that it is a drop of the blood of the hero Alba, shed 
when he was coming from the north after a severe 
fight with Khosadam. Although there are no 
rej)tile8 north of the Middle Tungnska, the 8erj)ent 
{tikli), which is the servant of Khosadam, is very 
often represented. The hat and the mole {lya) are 
also symbols of black n>agic. Tlie eagle, the 
diver, the swan, the bear, the reindeer, and the red 
squirrel are symbols of wliite magic. 

(< 7 ) Idea of the universe. —To the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei the earth is flat, surrounded by seven seas ; 
above it there are seven skies, and beneath seven 
underground worlds. All these Imve to be repre¬ 
sented on the shaman’s drum. Each of the skies 
has a fire burning—the sun—and also the moon. 
The Bear constellation is called Kay, i.e. ‘elk.’ 
The four stars of the constellation are the feet of 
the elk, the other three stars represent tlie hunters. 
The first star represents the Tungn.ses, the second 
the O.styaks of the Yenisei, and the third the 
Russians. By means of this constellation the 
Ostyaks of the Yenisei divide the seasons of 
the year. Orion is called Seld, and is said to ^ 
the head of a reindeer which belonged to the hero 
Alba. Fire is still respecteti, though no longer 
worshipped ; no dirt must be thrown into the fire, 
nor must it be touched with a knife. 

(h) The shaman. —There may be distinguished 
two kinds of shamans, dark and light, tlie latter 
being the more numerous. The dark medicine¬ 
man, or woman, is called nikkor, or hanoket, ‘ man 
from the ground.’ The smith also is supposed to 
have a certain amount of supernatural black power. 
In the tent of the black shaman skins of the mole 
or the bat are always to be found hanging from 
the tent-pole. These people shamanize only during 
the dark nights. They can send a man a disease, 
but they can also, as well as the white shaman, 
1 V. I. Anuchin, p. 12. 
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cure it, and foretell the future ; hut, while perform¬ 
ing their iua;,dc cereiuoriieM, they would address 
Kliosiwlain as their niistresK. Not very much is 
known aijout tlie way in which they are prepared 
for their oilice. d'l>e white shaiiian, or senin 
(feminine scnirn), r<u;eiveH the shamanistic power 
from father or mother. When they start their 
period of jtreparation, they are called dadii, 
‘e-liosen.’ I)urin^ the first year the shaman is 
callisl khiiny-sftniny ‘little shaman.^ For this 
period he possesses only tin; drum stick as the 
insti'uimuit used tluriii;^ incantations. The next 
year he is called sr.nin, and is ^iven the ceremonial 
head-hand and Jiju’on, and a new <lriiin-stick. 
Later a drum i.s ma<le for him. iM<j.st of the 
shamans are xenin till the end of their lives ; only 
exceptional shamarjs, who are now dyin^ out, are 
ka-tif’.nin^ and possess two druni.s. 

The full shariianiHtic <^ostume coriaiHts of hoots, npron, a head- 
harai < ‘ _ ' ■ . ■ . . _ 

all of them prepared hy other n<!ople, not lu’ the Hhainan him¬ 
self, arul ornamented with symbolic flj^nres. 

The first symhol of the shaman’s <Jic:nity, and one of the 
t ijnportant, is tlie drum-stieli, vviWvd khat-bidl, ‘the feet of 
the drum,’ or do'ninnan-bull, ‘the third le>f.’ Sometimes tl 
Yeniseian shamans comiiare the drum-sliek to a whip, and u; 
it as such when ridijiff on their imaginary travels. Sc 
it Id used as well us tlu« sliaman's stail' to tit;ht the 
The driiin-Htii'k is used not only for strikirs? the di alsr 

for foretellmi; the future, for which pur|io8e the shaman’s staff 
or the domeal ic K'od. or ulaK, is also used. The drum-stick is 
*ined for curinjr sickriesH hy ruliliiriK it over the part affected. 
•One side of it is covered with fur, the other is divided into hhu'k 
■side (the earth) and re<l sale (the sky), and on the margin of the 
two is a metal li^jure of a snake. 

The head band or crown, hotli called ttendady, the apron 
(kufi), (he (‘oat (A-nf or prlrn), as well as the hoots and garters, 
hove us one of tiu' ncces.sary ornaments figures of people and of 
the male and female sexual organs separately V>pKS and Iusk). 
The crown is miiale of a few plates of iron, a circular knife pro- 
.jei-ts from the front of it, and reindeer horns from the top of it. 
The latter, which symbolize the speed wiUi which the shuinans 
move on their imaginary journeys, are to he seen also on 
the shaman’s imat. The knife helps the shaman to cut ins way 
l.hrough the i'loud.s. Tlu' figures on the ai>ron represeid. dm, 
‘people,’ wheDier in liiiimui form or only the sexual organs of 
fxith sexes ; ot,hers are lioroes and good spirits. In Uie miihlle 
of tile ajiron there is a face of DoUh, the traditional great 
sliainan, and above him two representations of the sun and 
moon. On tlie Hhainan's lioots tluTe are <lrawiiigs of trees and 
stars just under the knee, showing how higii tlie slmiuan can 
rise, leaving tlie slars on a level wit h his knees. As a syudiol of 
the steadiness of the shaman’s legs, long irons hung on the 
hoots in t he form of hears’ and human hones. And, to st rengthen 
his legs still more, these I'lgures, while lieing made, are kejit for 
a long time in a salted licniiil. Tfi<*n the shaman can easily walk 
in the stony underg-rouiKi mountains. The Hjdrit of tiie wind is 
represented hy a human figure, to symiioliz-e the speed of the 
shaman's movements, and the image of an eagle’s claw licips 
him to catch and destroy tiie evil spirits. 

The drum (khnsH or khasD) is round in form, and on the upper 
side, which is covered with reimleer-hide, symbolic pictures are 
])aint ed in red oelire, expressing the idea of the universe of this 
people. In the middle there is a picture of a shaman, the sun, 
and the moon, and from the shaman's head five rays branch out, 
oil each of which a bird is sitting. Tiiis signifies the shaman’s 
thouglits, winging their way forth witli the sjieed of a bird's 
flight. Hound Mie.se pictures there are dots indicating the seven 
seas, and on tlie lower jiart of tlie drum there is a prominent 
portion of the surface wiLlioiit figures. This indicates the hole 
in the earth, handakan, through which the shaman communi¬ 
cates with the underground world. On the inner side of the 
drum metallic jingles represent the spirits which serve the 
shaman during his incantations. Every time the shaman 
receives a new drum the numher of spirit symbols increases. 
The five iron bars across the driiin, from wtiich the images of 
the spirits are hung, are culled uwiHin, ‘ a place to sit on,’ and 
the wooden handle of the drum, which is found on the inner 
side, in the middle, is protected by an iron bracelet called 
khynain, to prevent the shaman’s hand from coming into contact 
with the pow-erful spirits. To the wooden bar on both sides of 
the handle several metal figures of birds are attached ; these 
are, first, the two-headed eagle (_dokhdady) who taught the first 
shaman, Dokh, his shamanistic art; second, the swan, called 
‘white bird of the gocldess Tomantlkh,’ who is at the service of 
Ess; the remaining three birds represent divers {bit), who are 
sent hy the shaman as messengers to Kho.sadam. That is why 
the diver’s cry is so plaintive, and why the divers come In such 
numbers when they near the shamanistic ceremonies being per¬ 
formed. (The divers generally follow any human gathering, in 
expectation of the remnants of food that will be thrown away.) 
On the inner side of the drum frame more pictures are paint^, 
ot men, dogs, or reindeer, a ehum (tent), and sundry aomestio 
utensils. 

It is considered a very bad omen for the shaman if the cover 


of the drum breaks during the ceremony ; in ancient times the 
shaman hod to be killed after such an occurrence ; now he is 
supposed to lose his shamanistic power. After the shaman’s 
death it Is obligatory to make a hole in the cover of the drum. 

Upon the shaman's staff (tanks) seven human faces are carved ; 
Bometimes the lower jiart of the stick has the shape of two feet. 
The shaman uses his staff while shamanizing, and, if he has no 
access to a drum, he even shamanize with the staff and the 
drum-stick. The shaman's staff is made of iron, and, when iron 
18 lacking, of wood. It is broken at his death and the upper 
l»art of it is placed upon his grave. 

The shaman’s coat, made out of reindeer-skin with the hair 
cut short, tias a triangular form roughly resembling a bird’s 
wing, and is open at the front. (Inly a great sliaman has a coat, 
and he then usually lias also an assistant. The symbolic figures 
on the coat are very much the same as on the ajnmi, and as a 
matter of fact it is very seldom that both are userl, and the 
apron is more frequently met with than the coat, since the 
coats have generally heeti confiscated by the Jtussian Orthodox 
priests. One of the most prominent figures is tiie eagle, having 
round his ne<ik a eircle representing the serpent. The serjicnt is 
the serv'ant of the had spirits, and, as the siiaman must not 
address these had sfiirits direetly, he does so through the eagle, 
who usks tlie advice of the serpent. Different uielalhc figures on 
the coat again rejiresent the universe. A metallic disk represents 
’ ' ■ ig the seven seas. Another 

•epr , ay, ,,..^,1 Vv...'.. ' Alba’s 

Way,'after their hero. Yet anotlier disk represeiiLH the Bear 
consteiiation, called hy the Veniscians the ‘Elk.’ There is one 
representation of the siianian’s sun, which a-ssists him when he 
waielers in the undergrourul regions, and another of our sun. 
At the tail of the coat hangs a lilllo human figure wliicli is the 
nivfi, the chief soul of the sliainan. It is considereil very 

lat the 

>ath the 

metal parts of the coat are kept hy his successor, while the 
coat itself is hung on a pole at his grave. 

The uctual .sliaiiianiNtiff perforinanees are very 
similar in type amoii^ all the native.s of N. Silieria 
(the (Xstyaksof N. Siberia include tlie U;;rian U.st- 
yaks and tin* (dstyaks oi tlie V’enisei), and any one 
who has once seen a slianianistic eereniony and re¬ 
ceived an explanation of it can follow quite easily the 
ceremonies of a totally dillerent tribe, even thouj^h 
ignorant of their lan^ua<iti. With some varia¬ 
tion and addition, tlicre are several chief jioints 
which ajipear in all the ceremonies ; the waiider- 
iuj; of the sliainan to the up])er and lower woikhs, 
his strn^cile or merely arj^ument with the .spirits 
upon whom the fate of the man for whom tlie c.ere- 
nioni(!s are hein^; performed depends, the return of 
tlie shaman, and the communifiation to t,lie man of 
the re.sult of liis interview with (he spirits, some¬ 
times also the foretellinc( of the future of various 
people present at the ceremony. 
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OUDH.— See United Pkovince.s. 

OUT-CASTES (Indian).—I. The out-castes 
of the early Hindu period.—Caste, in the form 
which it exliibita at present, is an institution of 
con)paratively recent orijiin (see art. Caste, vol. 
iii. p. 284 f.). The true out-castes, therefore, as 
we now observe them in India, diil not exist in the 
early Hiiulu period. But. as the Indo-Aryaiis con¬ 
solidated their power in N. India, with the growth 
of Brahman ascendancy, the theory of tlie personal 
purity of the dominant tribes came to be generally 
acce])ted. It was held that one region should V>e 
regarded as specially pure. 

‘That land created h.v tlic. gods, which Uob between the two 
divine rivers Sarasvati and DfiBhadvati, the (sagos) call Brahma- 
varta. The custom handed <lown in regular Bucceasion (since 
time ininuMiiorial) among the (four chief c.atjteB (carnal) and the 
mixed (raccH) of that country, iB called the conduct of virtuouB 
men ’ {Laws of Manv, ii. 17 f. [!SBK xxv. (188(5) 3‘Z]). 

The races residing heyond this sacreil pale were 
known to the Hindus by ditlerc.nt titles. 

(fl') Thr MIf'.rhrhha. —First come the Mlecbchba, 
or barbarians. 

‘That land where the black antelope naturally roams, one 
muHt know to he flt for the performance of sacrifices; (ttie 
tract) diflerent from that (is) the country of the Mlechchhas 
(tiarharians) ’ {ih. ii. 23). 

There i.s uncertainty about the modern meaning of 
the word ‘ Mlechchlia.’ Mann ('ontrasied Aryas 
with Mlccluddias, tin; latti-r living in a dillerent 
country and speaking a (liU'erent language. The 
land of the Aryas was the region between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains; outside 
this lay the country of tlie Mieidudiha, or bar¬ 
barians, i.e. mostly the ahoriginal races. 

‘ According to this delinition, the Uei-can was comprised in 
the Mleclichha country, but other writers, such as Vanish!,ha, 
imposed no suiih limitations. In claasical works the natives of 
the west were called Mlechchhas, hut not those to the east or 
north. The Ohiiiese, Burmese and other eaHtcrn nations are 
never spoken of aa Mlechchhas, but the Muhammadans are 
often HO described. In modern Bengali the word “Mlechchha” 
is a term of abuse for tho.se who do not adopt the rules of 
cleanliness (rtflA/lra) of the llindna. In other words, it has lost 
its geographical meaning and di.Htingiiishes lliniliiH on the basis 
of religious practice. It i.s still used as a de.signation for 
foreigners, but there appears to be some difference of opinion 
os to how far it should be applied to sueh races as the dliinese 
and .Tiipancse. On the whole, the general view appears to be 
that the term is confined to the weaterri nations. While those 
who go to Eurofie and America are liable to excommunication, 
voyages to ('‘liina and Japan involve no such penalties’ (Census 
of India, 1911, Bengal Report, i. ‘2‘2Hf.). 

It may also be remarked that in the more recent 
law literature tlie term received a more liberal 
inter])i eta( ion. It was provided that, if a K.satriya 
or otlu'r Hindu king defeated the Mlechchha and 
reduced them to the rank of Chandalsi, that is to 
say, forced them to join the loAve.st grade of the 
Hindu social system, that country became lit for 
.sacrilice [Mnnubhdshiya, ii. 23, in IA xli. [1912] 
76). On the whole, the word ‘ Mlechchha ’ gener¬ 
ally seems to connote sjjcakers of the western 
langiiage.s, like the KapCvv ^appapocpwvwv of Ilomijr 
{II. ii. 867). 

{b) Thu Dnsyv. — Th^. second class of aliens was 
that of the dark-coloured indigerioii.s rac<;s which 
resisted the advance of the Aryans. They were 
known as 1 )asyu, ‘ destroyers of the good,’ Kaksasa, 
or A.sura, ‘demons,’Aiiasa, ‘noseless.’ 

‘The black complexion, ferocious a^ieut, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under the cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscyrity of night, they would make on the 
encampments of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of thorn, in the highly figurative language of an imagina¬ 
tive people, in the first stages of ch’ilisation, as ghosts or 
demons; or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical or superhuman powers, or as headed by 
devils’ (J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, li. [1800] 409f.). 


Modern Hindu writers of the S. Indian school, 
who oppose the theory of Ar^’an asceniiancy, 
regard tiio contrast between the Arya and the 
Dasa, or I>a.syu, as a question of cult and not of 
race, Arya meaning a worshipper of Indra and 
Agni, and I)i\sa, or t)asyu, eillier demons ojiposed 
to Indra or people that worshipped these deiiion.s 
(P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in 
the Age. of the Mantras, Madras, 1012, p. II fi.). 

(r) The, Sudra and the Chnndilla. —MTien we 
eome^fo the period of the law-books, we find that 
the Sfidra are subjected to various disabilities, 
and, in jiarticular, are excluded from the rigiit of 
cannubium with the Aryas (Lairs of Mann, iii. 
13-19, and passim). Below tlie Sudra, hut holding 
a definite place in the Aryan (uunmunity, are tin; 
Chandala, objects of contemjit and di.sgust. Manii 
reganls the Chandala a.s the ollspi iug of a woman 
of liigh caste and a Sudra {ib. x. 12 , 16). 

‘ A Chapij&la, a village pig, a coc.k, a dog, a inenstrii iting 
woman, and a eunuch must not look uj)Om the Brabnmnas while 
they cat’ {ib. iii, 239). ‘The dwellings of t'luo.K.lalaH and 
Svapachns (‘dog-cooking,’ ‘dog-feeder’) sliall lie outside the 
village, they must be made A(>apatra.s [tliose who u.sc vessels 
from which no one else will eat), and their wealtti (shall be) 
dogs and donko.ys. Their dress (shall be) the garments of the 
dead, (they shall eal) their food from broken dishes, black iron 
(sbali be) their ornaments, and they must always wainler from 
place to place. A man w’ho fulfils a religions duty shall not 
seek intercourse with them ; their transactions (shall be)among 
themselves, and tlicir marriages with their cipnils. Tln ir food 
shall be given to them by otberstthan an Aryan givcr)in abroken 
dish ; at night they shall not walk about in villuge.sand in towns. 
By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, dis¬ 
tinguished by marks at the king’s (sominand, and I hey shall 
carry out the corpsc.s (of persons) who have no relatives. . . . 
H.v the king’s order they shall always execute tho criminals, in 
accordaruie with tlu' law', and liicy shall take for themselves 
the clothes, the beds, and the ornaments of (such) criminals’ 
{ib. X. ,'51-6(1). 

2. The modern out-castes.—Tlu? modtun out- 
caste.s fall into two clas.ses: ( 1 ) the menial, de- 
jiresHcd tribes or cfintes, who occiijiy the degntded 
jio.sition which Mtinu uKsigns to the Hhaudala, 
such as the Horn, Bhangi, or Clmhra (qg.v.) of 
N. India, or tint P.'uiah (q.v.) of Maditis; and (2) 
those who for .some ofibnee against Hindu .social 
regulations have been ex][)eUetl from their trilie or 
caste by the sentence t)f caste tribunal, known in 
N. India as the council of five inetnlKtrs (panrbdyat). 
The common phrase lor such exptilsion in N. India 
i.s hvqqah pdni band hirnn, ini|>lying that no 
member of the groun will Binoke with him, or take 
water from his hancis. In other word.s, he is boy¬ 
cotted, no caste-man will Itold intercourse with 
him, ami—perhajis the most serious of all penalties, 
in a land where the marriage of children is a re¬ 
ligious duty - he loses his rights of ct/nn nbium and 
other caste privileges. The ofiences for which 
this penalty i.s pre.siaihed vary in dillerent parts of 
the country and among diflerent castes and tribes, 
but tho general system is tlie same throughout 
India. 

In Bengal a man is permaiicnUy cxjiclled from caste for grave 
ofiences— r.g., if he knowingly and persistently partakes of 
food with, or drinks water from the hands of, or smokes with, 
a man of lower caste, or marries a woman of lower caste and 
refuses to pul her away. This extreme penalty has even been 
imposed when a man has married a woman of his own caste 
without or against the consent of her relatives. Adultery and 
engaging in an occupation which is looked on as degrading are 
sometimes punishcfl in this way. Temporary out-casting is 
ordered as a punishment for less serious offences, and a suspect 
is freipicntly out-casted until he clears himself from a charge 
of violation of caste usage {Census of India, lull, licngal 
Report, i. 407, and see also United Provinces and Oiidh Report, 
i. 337 If., Pan jab Report, i. 4‘2()ft‘., Baroda Report, i. 2.')1 IT.). 

3 . Restoration to caste privileg^es. —In the case 
of temporary expulsion, restoration to caste privi¬ 
leges is secured oy abject submis.sion to the caste 
council and by the infliction of various pimalties. 

In Bihar the offender has to undergo prescribed nenanoes, 
such as going on a pilgrimage for an appointed period, bathing 
in the Ganges and 8wallowin(f some of its sand, living on alms 
for a prescribed time, remairiingdumb fora certain time, fasting 
or eating only one meal in the day. swallowing a mixture of the 
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five productH ot the cow—cow-dunjr, cow’* urine, milk, curds, 
and yhi, or clarified butter. Henides tliese punishments there 
are rites of expiation {praya^chittn), includin^f sacrifice, worship 
of the ((ods, coniinonl.v of Satyanara.va^a, making' a ifift of a 
cow, a heifer, cash, and cloth to tlie family priest, feeding 
BrfihinaiiH and j)rcHfntiMi; gifts to them, and giving a dinner to 
the cnste-incn (CVnsmi of India, I'JIl, Bengal Report, i. 401). 
In the case of the r-nininittal of one of the most serious offences, 
cow-killing, the offender has to measure his lengrLh on hands 
and knees along one hank of the Ganges, from the source to the 
sea, and to return in the same way along the other hank. 

4. Pollution by the touch of out-castes.—The 

toucli or even the shadow of an out-caHte falling 
on a nian of high caste cfuises pollution. 

In N. India, when a t)om or a Bharigi is culled as a witness in 
a court of jUHlire, the Hpectators <lraw in their skirts to avoid 
contact with him, and careful Hindus bathe after shaking 
hands with a Kiirojtcan. In parts of the Panjab where the 
Hindu element is strijiig one of the unclean castes is not allowed 
to draw water from a public well used by high-caste Hindus. 
In such places ( ’hubris and Chainars have wells of their own. 
In other p.urts of the )»rovince a Hindu’s water-vessel is supposed 
to he polluted if an out-caste happens to stand on the weU plat¬ 
form, or if his bucket-roj>e is still touching the sides of the well 
(Census < 1 / India, 1911, Parijah Report,!. 411 f.). This feeling 
is even stronger in .S. India. The Nayadis, an out-coste tribe, 
ollute a Brahman if they come witliin the distance of 300 ft. of 
iin ; he is obliged to bathe, to renew his sacred thread, and to 
drink the five productH (/>aflcha{favi/am)ot the cow ; when these 
out-cjiHlcs are passing by, they musL announce their ))resence 
by shouting l<‘st they cause pollution (L. K. Anaiitha Krishna 
Iyer, The. Cochin Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1009, i. .07). The 
approach of an Blludan w'ithin a di.Htunce ot 64 ft. pollutes Brah- 

to use the public roads or enter bazaars (fO. i. HO). Vallans are 
obliged to announce their )»re8ence by sbouting, and, if they 
visit a temple, they Imve to stand at a certain di.stunce from the 
outer walls (ih. i. 2f50). In Bombay the toucli or even tlie 
sliadow of a Holeya or Ganarese Pariah is thouglit to defile (liC 
xxiii. fISS4l3U). fn Khandesh a Brahman clerk will notlela 
Mahar touch iiis cart, nor will lie take any titirij^ from his hands ; 
if the Maiiiir jirescntsa jiajier, he has to throw it on tlie jfround ; 
tlie clerk ])icks it' up, and, when lie returns it, he flings it to the 
JMainir, and will not hand it to him (i.b. xii. fltiWlJ H”)- 

Kvbu castes of menial status have similar prejudices. The 
Piilayans, themselves a cause of pollution, have to bathe five 
times and let a ilrofi of blood flow from a finger in order to 
jiiirify thciiiHolvos after toucliing a Pariah; and the Kuric- 
chans, a low jungle tribe, are polluted l>y the approach of 
others of the same grade, and tliotr women require water sancti¬ 
fied by a Brahman In order to purify theiii8elves(L. K. Anantlia 
Krishna Iyer, i. 86 ; K. Thurston, Castes and Tribes 0 / S. India, 
Madras, 1909, iv. 1*26). 011 t-casU’s retaliate even on Brahman.s. 

The Holeyas say that, their quarter imist undergo purification 
If a Brahman enters it; otherwise ill will befall them. Pariahs 
also exclude nralnnans, and, should one of them enter tlieir 
ward, w'ater mixed witli cow-dung is flung over his head, and 
he is driven out,; in former tim(>H, in Mysore, it is said that he 
was beaten to death (Thurston, ii. 336 f., vi. 8S). 

It is fi inistsikc to Ixjlieve that these out-castes 
are con.sciouH of their own (iegradation. 

All traditions represent the I’ariahs as a caste which has come 
down in the world ((V'nxu* 0 / India, lin>l. Mailras lieporl, i. 17*2). 
Hence many of tliese tribes posses.s privileges wliicii they ten¬ 
aciously assert. ‘On certain dais [in Madras) they may enter 
temples wliiidi at other tiiiies tlicy must not ajiproach. There 
are several important ceremonial and social observances which 
they are always called to inaugurate or take some share in, and 
which, indeed, woubl be held incmiqilete and unlucky without 
them ; and at part icular seasons there is a festival much resenibl- 
ing the classic Saturnalia, in which, for the time, the relation 
of slaves and ni.istcr.s is inverted, and the former attack the 
latter with unstinted Niitire and ubu.sc, and threaten to strike 
work unless confli ined in tlieir jirivileges ’ (M. .I. Walhouse, JA / 
Iv. [1877)1 371). The Pariahs and PiiIa.Muis of Goehin cherish th® 
niemorv of tlieir former greatne.ss, and regard theni.selves as the 
original owners of ttie soil ; in some temples the Holeyas have 
the right of entry on three days in the year ; one of them sits 
beside ttie image of Siva on liiselephunt and fans the idol during 
the annual procession ; a I’ariaJi unnually jierforiiis the rite of 
the ‘sacred marriage,’ with Egatliill, the tutelary goddess of 
Madras, and ties tlie marriage badge round the neck of her 
image ; Pariahs pull Mie idol cars at processions without caus¬ 
ing any polJiit ion, and they are employed to decide l>oiiiidar 3 ' 
disputes by walking along the line w*iUi pots of w'ater on their 
heads (L. K. Ariantha Krishna Iyer, i. 69 : Thurston, ii. 832, vi. 
83). 

This association of out-castes with religious rites 
is based on tlie theory that they are autochthones, 
that they thus understjind the jiroper modes of pro- 
pitiatiii;j[ the local godlinp:s, and hence in many 

{ )arts of India they act a.s their priests. The same 
relief accounts for the fact that they are often 
calhal in to perform the rite.s of inauf'uration and 
investiture of a llftja of hi^h caste, as in the case 


of the Halh&s of the Central Provinces (A. E- 
Nelson, Raipur Gazetteer, 1909, i. 102; cf. the 
customs of the Bhil, EKE ii. 5f>4 f.). 

5. Measures of reform.— The attention of sym¬ 
pathetic Europeans has for a long time been 
attracted to the almost intolerable position of out- 
castes in India. 

VV. Ward remark! that the rules of the S(Utras or Hindu religi¬ 
ous and social regulations regarding the Sudras ot Bengal * are 
so unjust, and iniiuman, that every benevolent person must feel 
the greatest indignation at the Hindoo lawgivers, and rejoice 
that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people 
under the equitable laws of the British Goverument ’ (A View of 
the Uistory, Literature, and Relitfion of the Uindoost, Seram- 
pore, 1818, i. 68). J. A. Dubois writes ; ‘ In fact, these Pariahs 
are the born slaves of India ; and had 1 to choose between the 
two sad fates of being a slave in one of our colonies or a Pariah 
hero, 1 should undoubtedly prefer the former ’(//mtfu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies^, Kng. tr., Oxford, 1906, p. 49), 

Kecent jKilitical agitation among the educated 
cla-sses has aroused ]mblic attention to the problem 
of ‘ the untouchables,’ as they are popularly called, 
ami their position is logically regarded as incom¬ 
patible with those theories of the freedom and 
equality of man which are in the air at present. A 
more practical reason has strengthenetl these con¬ 
siderations—the high-caste Hindu sees that many 
of them, in order to escape their degraded condi¬ 
tion, have sought relief by adojitin” Christianity 
or Islam. A movement to ameliorate their condi¬ 
tion has been recently started in W. India. 

‘The attitude of the educated section of the higher castes 
towards the despised oIiishcb has, within tlie decade, undergone 
a remarkable change. Theosojihi-sts, Braiinio haiiiajists, Arya 
Saniaji.stB, Prartiiana Samajists, high class Hindus and Christian 
missionaries are all taking an active interest in their welfare. 
The work of the Depressed Class Mission in Bombay and other 
>art8 of Western India is progrc.ssing. The untouchables are 
leing touched. The stigma is being removed. Tlie first step 
has been taken, and tliere is no doubt tliat the movement now 
going on for their elevation is hound to succeed. In tlie Baroda 
State II. 11. the Maharaja Sa.vajirao Giiekwad is a keen syiiipa- 
Lhiser with the lot of these poor people. Schools and Boarding 
Houses liave been opened for their education. Dlieds, Bhangis 
and Ghaiiiars can now enter the precincts of Courts and Govern¬ 
ment Gfflces, like other castes, end even the pulilic service is 
thrown open to them ’ (Census of India, 1911, Baroda Retiort, 
1 . 26*2). 

Up to the present this movement has not made 
mucli prugress in N. and S. India. It ha.s to 
encounter the conlinned prejudices of a most con¬ 
servative priestly body, and, though it is probable 
that, the question once having been raised, their 
)u>sition may become less degraded than it is at 
jiresent, it is [ircfmiiure to expect that the process 
of amelioration will he rapid. 

Litbkaturb.—T his iios been quoted in the article. 

VV. C HOOKE. 

OUTLAW.—The extent of the area throughout 
wliich the social feelings of early man are ojierative 
ditt'ers in dill'erent ca.ses. In some inHtan(*cs they 
scarcely cross the threshold of his family-group, 
while in others they reach beyond the boundaries 
of his clan or even those of his tribe. To him the 
limits of tlie group, clan, or tribe soma to form 
the ring-fence of all possible social life, outside 
of which lies a world peojiled by beings whom he 
fears and hates as his deadly enemies. Not only 
the ’welfare but the very existenee of the eoiu- 
munity of which he is a member depends on the 
maintenance of the peace wliich subsists within it. 
This peace is safeguarded by custom, which is 
accepted without question and without explana¬ 
tion as the only rule of conduct; and custom is 
obeyed, in the first place, by reason of this accept¬ 
ance, and, in the second place, by reason of the 
conviction that some supernatural power, force, or 
influence will bring disaster not only upon the 
man who disregards its bidding, but upon the com¬ 
munity to wliich he belongs. It follows that who¬ 
ever breaks the peace commits an oH'ence which is 
at once secular and religious. Sometimes it is the 
former, sometimes it is the latter, element to 
which primitive notions regarding the essentials 
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of criminality assi;^n more importance.* In both 
cases, liowover, llie fate of such an evil-doer is 
the same. Tlieie i.s no |»lace for liim uithin the 
community which he i»as imperilled and polluted. 
He must be .slain or expelled from the company of 
his fellows. 

Frequently expulsion results not only in the 
civil, but in the actual, death of the out<-ast. 

Atnori^f the Manai, i( a man is convicted of a partiimlar offence 
several times, and constitutes himself a public nuisance, he is 
proclaimed an outlaw, his jiroperty is conrmcated, he is turned 
away with blows from every settlement or villa^re, and, unless 
he can find friends in some stranjfcr tribe, he must die of starva- 
tlon.2 A similar fate awaits the Zulu wIid has committed a 

romeditated murder ; ^ and in early Arabia a man who had 

illed one of his kindred was either put to death by his own 
people or became an outlaw, forced to take refuge in an alien 
group.4 111 Albania the murderer’s house is burned, his 

ruovahles are I'.onfiscated, his immovables are made over to his 
victim's representatives, and he and his family must flee the 
country.® In the Nissan Islands criminals are expelled from 
the village or district to which they holong, and tludr houses 
and lauds are forfeited;® the Seri Indians outlaw any of their 
memhei-s w'ho are guilty of habitual idleness, of associating 
with aliens, or of fuiling in certain of the tests imposed upon 
would-he bridegrooms.' .^mnrig tlie Wyandots it is the duty 
of every tribr.smaii to kill the outlaw ; and the Bedawin of 
I.fadramaut permit the slaying of the man who has been 
banished, after an interval of three da.v8.® 

SoinetiTnes a man will submit to ontlaw’ry rather 
than fa('e the death wdiich is t)ie punishment of 
persistent <lisoliedience to tribal custom," or will 
niruself renounce liis clansman’s rights and family 
ties in order to jfiosecute liis vengeance tlie more 
readily.*® 

Sometimes an oll'cnder is outlatved for crimes 
committed uj)ou iiersons other than the members 
of liis grouji. 

Thus, among the Barea and Kuimlua the cattle-thief who 
robs a friendly triln'snian, and refuses to make the reparation 
which the elders of bis own tribe have demanded of him. is 
expelled by his fellows, his dwelling is broken up, his property 
is taken from him, ami his friemls and relatives must share in 
his fate. 

So, too, when the murderer of a member of a neighbouring 
tribe learns that an avenging expedition is on his track, if he 
takes to Might, he does ho ‘ in the full knowledge of being 
ostracised for cver.’i^ 

We find instances in which the kindred of a 

• See art. Law (rrimitive); and J. G. Frazer, Psprhfi‘8 Tank, 
a iJinrovrse cimtYrninrj Ihn Jnjiwnic-e of Superstition im the 
Growth of InstituUmis, London, lf)Of), p. 7!)f., wdiere the view 
is staled that the treatuieut of homicides was originally con¬ 
ceived as a purilication ; and that it was when that purification 
took the form of laying the mausluyer under restraint, banish¬ 
ing him from the country, or putting him to death in order to 
appease the victim's ghost, that it became for alf practical 
purposes indistinguishable, from jiunishment. 

2 S. L. and 11. llinde. The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 

p. 108. 

3 J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Ue- 
ligions of South African TriheH,’ JAl xx. [IKOIJ 119. 

4 W. llnbertson .Smith, Kinship ami Marriage in Karlg 
Arabia-, London, p. 2.^. 

® R. Dareste, ' Les anciennes Coutunies aibanaiscs,’ 

Revue hislorigue de droit /rani'ais et dtrangrr, iv. |190.‘fJ 4))]. 

« F. Surge, ‘ Die Ni.ss.tii Inseln im Bi.smarck Archiix-I,’ in 
S. K- Steimiietz, RecJitsverhallai-sse von eiugeborenen Volkern 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, IbUd, p. •111). 

7W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,' 17 RREW [1898], pt. i. 
p. ‘273*. 

8 E. Westermarck, Ml i. 173, citing J. W. I’owell, ‘Wyandot 
Oovernnient,’ 1 RliKW [1881], p. fi8, and A. von VVreile, ReLse in 
lladhraniaxtt , ed. H. von Mall.zan, Brunswick, 1870, p. 51. 

D E. M. Ourr, The Australian Race, 4 vols., MellKmrue, 
1886-87, i. til f. ; .Spenccr-Gillcnx, p. 49.5. 

10 That is the case of the kennnna, among the Macusis and 
other tribes of British Guiana. He severs all ties of family and 
clan ; and from the moment when he leaves his village it i.s the 
duty of every one to slay him (K. .Schomhnrgk, Reieen in 
Britisch Guiana in IdhO-Uh, Leipzig, 1847 fS, i. 1.58, 32.317.; 
E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Gviaim, Ixmdon, 1883, 
p. 329 ff. ; W. II. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, do. 1868, 
p. 3f)7 f.). 

u W. Munzinger, OafetfriiAranwcAe 5'fudicn, Schaffhausen, 1864, 

^12 w. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the N. W. Central 
Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 140. 
It may he that by ‘ ostracised ' Roth means no more than mere 
avoidance. Avoidance is a by no means infreipient punishment, 
and is in use, e.< 7 ., among tlie Eskimos of Boothia Felix (John 
Rom, Appendix'to the Earr. of a Seomid Voyage in Search of 
a Eorth-iVest Passage, Loudon, 1836, p. 11). 


homicide escape responsibility for his crime by 
'withdrawing tlieir protection /^lom him.* 

Among the Circassians on the KubaOj the man-slayer for 
whom his clan refuse to pay compensation, and whom tlicy 
abandon to the vengeance of his victim’s representaiit cm, must 
flee the country and wander a homeless fugitive (abrak), until 
he either makes his peace with the avengers or finds death at 
their hands.'•> 

Elsewhere the same principle is ap})lied to the 
ca.se of the son for wliom hi.s lather has paid many 
fines,* and to that of the spendtlirift for who.se 
debts each brantfh of the family is legal)}’ liable. 
He is, .says W. iMaiscbm,'* sent forth as a tleer to 
the w'oods, no longer to be considered as entitled 
to the privileges <if society. It may he noted that 
to meet or have intercourse with an outlaw' was 
regarded by the Ibvbylonians as a .sin.® 

In the early Aryaii community death was the 
only }ienalty ; nnd, if the cumlnal conld not be 
taken, he was exjielled from it., to be tiealed like 
a wild bea>t, and, like a wild luuist, to he hunted 
down and slain." 'I'his omception ruleil in V'edic’ 
and (iermanic* antiquity, arnl, in the opinion of 
Schrader, it underlies tfje clrtgla" of the (Jretdes, 
W'liicli originally .signilietl the po.sition of the man 
who could be slain without penally or jiayment or 
compensation.*" The case of the homo sor.er vas 
sinjilar. Fallen undt‘r the wrath of the god.s, 
whom he had oll'ended by his crime, lie was ex¬ 
pelled from all human society; hi.s goods were 
confiscated, ami it was open to any one to slay 
him. He was not a mere enemy, and, as such, 
without rights. He was an alMUiiination in the 
sight of gods and men, to be shunned like a leper, 
and to be cast out to lierd witli the wild beast.s,** 

In ancient Cbiul refu.sal to suliniit to t he judg¬ 
ments of the druids was puni.shed wil li outlawry ; *® 

J See below as to outlawry among the Iriwh and Anglo- 
SaxoriH. 

‘2 Stahl, cited by E. Kulixclier, ' IJntcrHuchungeii liher das 
priinilive Strafrecht,'F/iIlF xvi. [19(13)423. See also, regard¬ 
ing CaiicaHian tribes, the authoriticn cited by A. 11. I’OHt, 
Grundriss der eAhnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg ancl 
Leipzig. 1894-96, 1. :F.2-'3r..l. 

3 A. Trollope, S. Africa, London, 1878, ii. 3(H (KafUra). 

* The Hist, of Sumatra, London, 1783, >). 297. 

®8ee art. Ethkoi and Mokai.ity (Babylonian). 

®0. Schra<ler, Re.allexikon der indogerinanischen Altertwms- 
kunde, .St,raB.sburg, 1901, p. 83f>. 

"i JI ’/auiiuot, Altindische.H Lehen, Berlin, 1879, p. 185. From 
the Haino root aa pardrrj, the outca.xt of the VenaM, is formed 
i series of terms, among which ih the English ‘ wretch,' whiiih 
ilearly indicates what was the impression of the lot of the 
lutlawmade upon the mind of primitive man (Schrader, loc. 
it. ; cf. .1. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer''*, Gottingen, 
1881, p. 396 f.). 

s See below, k See art. Atimia. 

16 Schrader, loc. cit. \ see alBO Ciiimkh and I'iinihumunts 
(G reek),§§ 4 , 6 ( 6 ). B. W. Ixiist (Grtvco-italische Rrchtsireschicbte, 
Jena, 1884, pp. .3‘2()f., 331, 403) obnerveB that the Greeks dis- 
tinguished between </> 6 i'€i« rKoiiino? uufl i/ujeov iiroiitrios. lii the 

formi .. ’ ■ u'h of 

tin* avenger, the coiumunily broke olT all rebitioris with him, as 
having brought pollution ujion it and olTended its god.B. Ah in 
the case of the Roman aguce e.t ignis interdictiu, his flight was 
dcclare'l an aec</teyca, upon which followed Die confiscation of 
liiH property. In ihe latter case he must absent himself from 
his country only until he has made his peace with the avenger 
and with the angry gods. See GIP, pt. ili.. The Dying God, 
London, 1911, ji. 69 f. 

R. von Ihering, Geist de.s rumischen Rechts, 1.*, Ijeip/.ig, 

, p. ‘279 flf. This coiulition was the consequence not of all 
hut of certain specilied crimes—ill-trcatnient of yiarents, the 
betrayal of a client by his yiatrou, and the ploughing up of 
ancient houndary-stoues; and to these the later law added 
certain other offeinres. Iliering observes that banishment was 
not a pnniHhnient, hut a means of escaping jmniHlnnent which 
the Romans left open to the accused until judgment. The 
community, to free itself of all re8ponNihilit\ to the gods, must 
renounce all intercourse with the outcast. This was the 
nic.arimg of the atfuct et ignis interdictia. It was not mere 
political haiiiahiiient, hut operated as a purification. Fire and 
water are the emblems of purity, and were employed in every 
act consUtiitirig or representing a religious union - e.p., sacri¬ 
fice, marriage, the making of a treaty, etc.—and they were 
denied to the criminals, not in order to signify a refusal of the 
necessities of life, hut as symbols of the purity of the common 
life, which he. would sully by his use (i6. p. 288). See also 
CiiiMKs A.Ni) I'UNisiiMKNTH (Homan). 

*2 tkesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 13; see Chimbs and Punisiimbnts 
(C eltic). 
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and in tlie laws of early Ireland tlie outlaw is de- 
liried, and tlie coiKiilioiis are j>rescril»ed by eoinpli- 
anee, with which his futuily could be exonerated 
from his ;;uilt, and subject to which he could be 
slain with impunity.‘ 

Amon^ the (icrmanic peojiles outlawry in its 
oldest form may he described as ex]>ulHion from 
human sofdeJy to keej) company with the bea.st.s of 
the forest. I'he outlaw was named ‘the wolf’ 
{war(fus\, and was to he treated as the wolf, the 
enemy of human kiml. He could he slain by any 
one without penalty, and, frequently, a price was 
Hid upon his head.'^ Hut, unless cauj^ht red-handed, 
his life was Hafe until the close of the trihutial 
which liad juonounced jud^nuent upon him. He 
had thus an opjxutunity of escajie. No one mi^ht 
^dve him food or shelter, and, according to the 
oldi;r law, his goods were conli.scated, and his very 
memory was blotted out by the burning down of 
his dwelling.® 'I'hus, in its earlier forms, outlawry 
included a,11 punishments, while, in its later modi¬ 
fications, each punishment had its separate and 
indepemlent place.^ Kven in the former case 
something was abated of the luirshness of the law, 
either by the interjiosifion of arbitrators or by 
voluntary submission l,o a punishment; and, when 
it became peiiiiissiIde to give to the outlaw the 
assistance necessary to enable him to quit the 
country, banish merit gradually took the place of 
the liiiiivier pcmilty. A milder form of outlawry 
consisted in a three years’ banishment, ution his 
return from which tlie exile was restoreil to his 
place in the (iommunity. If, however, he ilid not 
pay the compensation to whic.h he had been ad- 
jmlged liable, or if he had (committed a fresh breach 
of the jieace during the term of his banishment, he 
fell under the rigours of the old law,® In later 
tinwis ex]mlsion of the evil-doer from the country 
wa.s replaced hy lixpulsion from the district (‘Mark,’ 
‘ (Hiu’) to whiidi he belonged, while, under the in- 
fluencf^ of Christianity, not only did tlie Chundi 
introduee a form of eximlsion, which a secular 
tribunal hail no jiower to inllict, but secular w-as 
conjoined with ecidesiastica.1 exjmlsion, and ]»il- 
grimage to holy jilaccs, where he could he idcan.sed 
of his guilt, w'as impo.setl upon the exile.® Crsidu- 
ally the older system yielded to a new order of 
things, under whicli almost all crimes could be 
atoned for by a money payment.’ 

It was provided by one of the laws of King 
Edw'ard t hat the liomicide’s relatives should esc.ape 
resjionsibility for his crime if they forsook him, 
refused to iiay for him, and ever afterwards refu.sed 
him food or drink.® 

Tt is of interest to note that, until (he law of 

^ The provisions of the Book of AicUl {Aiicieut Laws arnl 
Institatrs of Ireland, Onlilin and London, lS6,')-79, iii. .'iSl) 
reifarding ouMiiwry ure quoted in art. CJri.mk.s ano PcNisuMKNrK 
(Celtic). See also H. S. Maine, Thf. Enrly Hist, of Institutions, 
new ed., London, p. 174 ; K. O’Ciirrv, On the Manners and 
Cu-stvins of the Ancie.nt Irish, ed. W. K. Sullivan, 3 vols., J^ondon, 
1873, i. p. oxx. 

'■i W. L Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Gerinnnen, Halle, 1842, p. 
279 f. ; Grimm, p. 733; K. Maurer, Vorlesumjen alter a/tnord- 
isc.he liechtstirschichtr, Leipziif, 1010, v. ]3tifT. ; H. Brunner, 
Driitsrfie Herhtsijesrhir/tte, do. 1837, i. 108. In loelaiid the law 
sanotioried and favoured a sort of war of extermination avainst 
the outlaw. Whoever met him and eould master him without 
danger to liimself must either slay him or pive him over to he 
Blain. The conmiunity paid a price to the slayer or CAptxjr, and 
restored to its jieaee the outlaw who had slain three other 
wretches like liimself (Wilda, p. *282 f. ; cf. Maurer, i. 141, 143). 
The dan^ter to society which rcHullH from iie<r!ect to take severe 
measures against those whom it ha.s expelled is illustrated by 
the cose of the Oocina Indians, wiio are nciUier a tribe nor a 
caste, hut a hand of outlaws, who live by robbing the other 
inhabitants of the Ooajira Peninsula (K. A. A. Simons, * An 
Exploration of the Goajira Peninsula,’ I'roc. of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, vii. (1886J 787). 

8 Wilda, pp. 28.3 -290. * lb. p. 290 f. ; Brunner, 1. 17S. 

® Wilda, pp. 297-301. 8 Grimm, ]>. 7.37. 

7 Wilda, pp. 270, 320. 

^ Ancient Laws and Institutes of England* London, 1840, 

p. 106. 


Scotland waa modified by 8 tatute.a passed in 1649 
and 1661,* the man who had been luooiaimed rebel 
for a criminal offence could be slain by any one 
with irnptinity, and that his relatives were for¬ 
bidden to ‘ressett, supple, or manteine or do favors 
to “ him,” under jiane of deid and confiscatioun of’ 
their movable projierty.® 

Litkkatcrr.— In addition to the works cited in the article, 
see artt. Banisiimunt and Ktuics and Morality. As to the 
pOHition of the outlaw in Northern antiipiiU , see The Story of 
Grettir the Strong , tr. from the Icelandic hy i'’.irikr Mugiiusson 
and William Morris, London, 19UU, and the trr. by G. W. Dasent, 
entitled The Saga of Burnt Sjal, Edinburgh, 1861, and The 
Story of Gisli the, Outlaiv, do. 18(i(>. 

P. J. Hamilton-Guier.son. 

OVERSOUL.—'Oversoul’ is Emerson’s term 
for the absolute spiritual reality of the universe. 
'I'lie word in this sense was new w ith Emer.son ; 
tlie idea whic.h he sought to expre.ss through it was 
almost as old as human thought. The early influ¬ 
ences which brought Emerson to his doctrine of 
the oversoul, which in his twenty-fourth year he 
calls ‘the Universal Mind’ (Journal, ii. ‘217), were 
the writing.s of UoJeridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Cocthe. Somewhat later he took up the study of 
Plato and Plotinus with intense enthu.«iasni. Tliey 
liad a profound influence on his development, and 
it w’a.s probably their doctrine of l,he soul that 
KUggesteil to Emerson his term ‘oversoul.’ 

Plotinus, following Plato’s suggestion, in the 
Tintanis, of a worhl-soul, [iresents as a central 
feature of his jihilosophy a vast, eternal, all- 
inclusive soul of the universe, which is at once both 
a one and a many. It is the unity in one of all 
the souls that are and of everything that can be 
called soul in tlie entire universe, visible and in¬ 
visible. It is the overllow of the inellable godhead, 
Hooding ou(- and coming to expression in the 
myriad forms of man and nature. 

‘ 'riie uncreated ground ’ of Meister lOckhart and 
‘the l)o(.tomless abyss’ of .Jaiioh Boehme also had 
a positive inllueiute in the formation of I'hnerson’s 
view of the, oversoul, ami still more important was 
the inllueneeof (ferman transcendental philosophy, 
especially as expounded hy Fichte and Schelling. 

‘There is,’according to Fichtc, ‘one animating life, one 
living reason, of winch all that Keems to us to exist and live is 

■_. ■ ■ “ ■ . ■ ' , ■ , ’ ■ ‘■ , *des 

gegenwartigen Zeilaltcrs, Berlin, 1806, lent. ii.). ‘ One eternal 

energy separates itself into our consciousness, floAvs forth aathe 
fountain of being, and remains even in its tinic-atreain always 
one undivided energy ’ (ib. lect. iv.). ‘ One divine life wells up 

in ouroonsciousncHB and appearsin a world of infinite variety and 
change’ (Aniceisvtig zmn seligen I.eben, Berlin, 1800, lect. iv.). 
VV’ith even less restraint and greater jioetic ex¬ 
uberance, Schelling traced everything up to the 
ub.solute, the ground and matrix, both of linite 
mind and of external nature, which lit each to 
each like the tw'o jiolcs of a magnet. 'Fliis absolute 
is the immense, brooding, organizing life, sloening 
in the nlant, dreaming in the animal, and waking 
into full consciousness in man, and revealing itself 
in ever heigh telling forms first in an embryonic 
wuiy in nature and then in conscious forms through 
history, art, and religion—a view which Coleridge 
Titerpreted in his Judian Harp : 

‘ And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic haqis diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Pla.stic and vast, one intellectual breeze. 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all? ’ (44 ff.). 

Emerson’s doctrine of the oversoul runs through 
all his writings both in prose and in ver.se. It under¬ 
lies his interpretation of nature, his conception of 
genius, his faith in man, and his unfailing assur¬ 
ance in the testimony of the soul. 11 is most com¬ 
plete, though stil! highly jmetic, interpretation i.s 

> 1649, c. 96 ; 1661, c. 217 {Tlte Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scntland, ed. T. Thomson, Edinburgh, 1814-76, vi, pt. ii. p. 173, 
vii. ‘2(13). 

^ 1). Hume, Com on the Law of Scotland respecting Crimes*, 
Edinburgh, 1844, i. 187 flf.; 1640, c. 14 ; 1692, c. ()6 (Acts of Par- 
liaments of Scotland, ii. 372, iii. 674). 
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^iven in hia essay, The Over-soul, iirst published in 
1841. In tliis essay the oversoul is called ‘the 
Universal Mind,’ ‘ .Supreme Mind,’ ‘Spirit,’ ‘ Deity,’ 
‘the Kternal One.’ ‘that Unity within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made 
one Avitli all other,’ * the common Heart,’ ‘ the Soul 
of the wlude,’ ‘the deep Dower in which we live.’ 
Like Fichte’s ‘absolute ego’ and Schelling’s 
‘absolute principle,’ like ‘ the universal reason’ of 
Coleridge and ‘the infinite Divine Presence’ of 
Wordsworth, the oversoul, in Kniers<»n’s view’, is an 
immense spiritual environment of the soul, a vast 
background ]>resence impinging on the inner border 
of every personal life, so that man is a veritable 
‘ fa^’ade of a temple,’ which opens inward into the 
infinite. 

When this presence ‘ fireathes through his [man's] intellect, it 
la genius ; when it hreiithcs through his will, it is virtue ; when 
it flows through his iiffectioii, it is love ’ (T/ti’ Ot^rr-soui [ H'orX’K, 
ii. ‘ It tirohea over them like a temple, this unity of 

thought in which every heart boats with nobler sense of power 
and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual solonmitj ’ 
(ib. p. 206 ). 

He accounts for the genins of Mitihael Angelo and 
other artists in the wtdl-known lines : 

‘The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned ’ 

(Tfia J'roblein, 1. 47 f. ] Works, lx. 17J). 
One universal sea of life .surg<‘H into all indi¬ 
vidual inlets, ‘as the water of the globe is all one 
sea, and, trul}'- seen, il.s tide is om; ’ (Over-soul, 
p. 27(5). ‘ The wattus of the great «leep have ingn^ss 

and egress to the soul’ (The Intc.lUrt [J1 Vo'/’.v, 
ii. 3Ulj), and its ‘influx’ makes men wdse heyoiui 
tlieir own j)rivate know ledge, and good heyoml the 
narrow range of tlieir huimui deeds—‘ the .soul is 
superior to its knowledge, w’iser than any of its 
works ’ (Over-soul, p. 271). Silence, the hush of all 
that is of the jirivate and exclusive self, is es.sential 
to th(^ inflow of tlie higher trul h into the soul. A 
man must learn t.o ‘ listen greatly.’ 

‘Silenia* is a solvenl that (icstroys riiinitingl personality, and 
gives us leave to be great and universal' (luti'lL'cA, p. SIS)). 
According to Emer.son’s doctrine, there is no im¬ 
penetrable w'all, ‘ no screen or ceiling,’ between 
the individual soul and the oversoul. 

‘ There is no t>ar or wall in the soul, where man . . . ceases, 
and Uud . . . begins. The walls are taken away. Welleo]>en 
on one side to the deei >8 of sjtiritual nature’ (Onrr soul, p. ‘ifiS). 

‘ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 

Which is Iniman, which divine,’ 

(Worship, 1. 21 ff. I H'ori.?, lx. 237]). 

‘Ineffable is the union of man and (iod iti every aet of the 
soul. . . . P'or ever and ever the influx of this better and univer¬ 
sal self is new and unsearchable ' (Over sold, p. 274), ‘ Tbonghts 

coiiit! into our minds by avejiues whicdi we never left open.’ 
‘If be (uianjbave found his centre, the Deity will shine Uirougli 
him’ (ih. p. 2()Sf.). Self-reliance is safe liecause it is soul 
reliar\ce, and soul-reliance is safe because it is a ‘trust wl)ii h 
carries God with it and so hath already the whole future in the 
bottom of the heart ’ (ih. p. 27H). 

Like hia masters, Plato and Plotinus, and his 
German and Engli.sli inspirer.s, Fbner.son thinks of 
this oversoul, this universal I’cason, as the inter¬ 
penetrating life and power and intelligence in 
nature, which is ‘ the jierennial miraide’ of sjiirit. 
Nature is alive through the same over.soul which is 
in us. At the centre of nature, a.s at the centre of 
man’s soul, one supreme mind is actively present, 
is show’ing its unvarying law's, and is weaving tlie 
web which partly conceals and partly reveals the 
hidden-Avorking spirit. There is one common, 

f jenctrating [mlse of nature and spirit—* the earth- 
)eat, sea-heat, heart-beat, w’liich makes the tune to 
which the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and 
the sap of trees’ (liepresentative Men [Works, iv. 
1351). 

Since Emerson’s day there have been many inter¬ 
pretations of ultimate reality in terms of oversoul. 
William James concludes that ‘ continuous and 
conterminous’ with our personal solves there is ‘a 
wider Self through which saving experiences come ’ 


(Varieties of Religious Experience, ]in. 508, 515). 
11. M. Ihicke calls this ultimate realit;V ‘cosmic 
conseiiMi.siiess,’ and gives many illustrations of its 
inlluence (see his interesting book. Cosmic Con¬ 
sciousness). F, W, H. Myers worked out in much 
detail a doctrineof the suldiminal s(*lf, fromAvhich, 
he holds, come ins{)irations, revelations, and a vast 
number of extraoniinary exiierionces and mani¬ 
festations (llumuri l\r.Konality). Tlicre are, 
furthermore, in contemporary thought, many popu¬ 
lar varieties of oversoul iloctrine. 

Litkraturb.—P lato, Timeeus ; Plotinus, Knnends (Emeraon 
read Thomas Taylor's tr., London, 17s7); Eckhart, PredigUn, 
ed. P’. Pfeiffer, .Stuttgart, IS.')? ; Works of Jacob Behmen 
(Boehme) (Emerson read the so-called Law ed., in 4 vols., 
London, 17(J4-S1); J. G. Fichte, Popidar Works, Eng. tr.<, 
2 vols., London, 1889; F. W. J. Scheliin^, Ideen zu finer 
Philosophie der Matur, Leipzig, 1707, and Um de,r Weltseele, 
Ilanilnirf^ 1798; S. T. Coleiidge, ; W. Wordsworth, 

/Vv'7rts;R. W. Emerson, ('omjdete Works, Uiverside ed., 12 
vols., Jjoridon, 1894-99, Jouriinis, 10 vols , Hoslon, 1909-14 ; 
W. Jame-s, Varieties of Religious Kj-perieuee, London, 1902 ; 
R. M. Bucke, Cosmic Conscuivsness, I’hiladelphia, 190.0; 
F. W. H. Myers, llutnan I'ersouulity and its .Si/reirixf 0 / 
Roddy Death, 2 vols., London, 1903. 

Kitfu.s M. .Idnks. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT.—T1 le name is given 
to tiie religious revival w hich began at Oxford in 
Its formal beginning is held to be a sermon 
on ‘ National Apostasy ’ ])reaclied in the University 
Church at Oxford on 14th July ISJJby.John Kel*le. 
Later in July there was a meeting at. Hadleigh in 
Sullolk, w here H. .L Lose was rector, at w liieh the 
only resident Oxford bellow pn^stmt was P. H. 
b'roude ; hut far more imporLint were tlie Traets 
for the Times by ]\lemfH’rs of the, 17nivcrsiiy of 
Oxford, which began in September I85;i, the tirst 
three Traets being written by J. II. Newnmin. 
Ke)>le, Fronde, find Newman were all b'ellows of 
Oriel College, tbongh Kel»le had ceased to reside 
regularly in Oxford ten yejirs before. 

1. Causes of the Movement.—'I’lie immediate 
causes were the djingers tlireatening the English 
Church from four quarters. 

(1) 'I'he most olivious danger, though the least 
serious, was political. ’I'lie Established ])osition of 
the English Cliurch seemed threatenml. In 1828 
the Test ami ('01 qxiration Acts, in 18‘29 the jienal 
law.s against. Roman Cat.ljoiics, had lieen repealed. 
In 18.82 the great Reform Pill had heeome biw, and 
the Whigs who had championed all these measures 
were in otUce supjxirted by tlie emanei})ated Roman 
Catholies and the Dissenters. Tl)c Clinreh as a 
whole ha<l been allicid to the 'l'orie.s, ami rno.st 
observers imagined that the old order in tlie Clnireh 
a.s Avell as in the St.at.e av!i,h doomed. In 1833 the 
Irish hishopries were reduced from tw'enty to ten 
(the Church of Ireland was tlam Established) ; the 
Pill for their reduction w-as before the House of 
J..orils when Kelde i»reaehed his famons sermon ; 
the interference Avith tlie Irish sees ajqieared an 
earne.st of what might liappen to tlie English in 
their turn. 'I’lio opposition of tlie bi.shojis and 
clergy to reform had made them sin^uhirly un¬ 
popular in tlie great towns. Py the isolation of 
this cau.se the Movement can )>e made to appear 
almost wholly political, a.s a mere rally in favour 
of the Tory jiarty, or of the old relations betAveen 
Church and Stale. 

(2) A second danger w’aa from Avhat is called 
Erastianisni (q.v.), though it w’as not the teaching 
of Erastus hut of the English [thiloso[»her 'J’homas 
Hobbes—the vieAV that the final authority in 
re.ligioiis belief Avas neitlier the Pilile nor the 
Church, hut tlie State. Such a view W'as a 
commonplace of Whig thiri]<ers, and sim^e the 
action of the State at the Kevohition of 1689, 
Avheii six English bishops (including the arcli- 
hisliop of Canterbury) and one Irish bishop hai( 
been deprived, without any canonical sentence, 
the Church had inclined more and more in its prao- 
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tice in an Erastiari dirpct ion. 'I'Iih stron;.rest teach- 
inj .1 ii;.ra,inst I'h'ast iaruHin oanie from the Monjurors 
{(/•>'■), and it is si^Miilictant that an edition of tlic 
works of (JfiarJes l.csliei, one of tlie wisest and most 
learmnl of the Nonjurors, had been issued from 
the Univ’fsrsity Tress, Oxhjrd, in 18.'12. Kehle 
in Ills senuon had sjtoken stronj^ly aj^ainst State 
tyranny over tlie (Jhiucli, and a strong protest 
ajiainstsucli a relation of Church and State marke<l 
the Movement from its be;.finninf^. 'I’liis view, 
while it jnade an apjjeal to the more spiritual of 
the Trotestant Dissenters, was unlikely to com¬ 
mend the Movormmt to Whij^ ministers. 

(8) 'riie most vital and tlie most subtle danper 
was ‘ Ial)erali.sm.’ 'rhis wms the spirit whi<‘h had 
burst out in the French Revolution, but was at 
work in iH.'f.S in the univeisil.ies of (Jermany, 
unknow’n to most Fnplishmen. H. .1. Rose ha<I 
called att<;ntion to it in sermons at Cambridge in 
lH2r», when he was answered, stninpely enouph, by 
E. li. Tu.sey. In England in is:k‘f l.ilieralism was 
the view tliat education, civiliz.ation, and reason 
would cure the evils a/n! .sornjws of mankin«l. 
Re.lipion, in this view, was apt to he reparded as 
‘the ruhhish of .snjauHtition.’ lly Liberalism the 
followers t)f the Oxfonl Movement meant ‘the 
tendcivcics of modern thoupht to destroy the basis 
of re\’(;al(s| i*'Iipion, and ultimately of all that can 
be (!al led relip ion at all ’ {(dm ladi, (Jcraslon/il Papers', 
ii. .‘ISh ; LilMMulism is analyzed most carefully in 
II. S. lb.II and, Pc.rsoiinl Stitdir.s, London, n.<l.,pp. 
76-82, ami by ,1. H. Ne.winan, in tlie Apoluqia pro 
Vita Sko, Note A, ‘ Liberalism,’ added to the 186r> 
and all suhseqmmt editions). 

(4) Tin* fourth danper which in part evoked the 
Movement; was t he wide spread ipnorance of the 
principles for which the I'inplish (djurch stood. 
Thomas SiUi.'s, rector of (Juilsborouph, foretold a 
few years before the MoNoment hepan that the 
peneral sui.pression of the ti utli of the doctrine of 
the Holy Catholicr (diurcth would ‘ have its reprisals.’ 
The (dlect.s of these, he added, ‘ I even dread to 
contemjdate, especially if it comes suddenly’ 
{Letters (i7ul (Jorrespondenee of J. If. Nrwoian, ii. 
484). Certainly orn; object of the Trarts for the 
Times was ‘ to avert the danper of people becominp 
Romanists from ipTioramte of (diurcli primdjdes’ 
{Chui'frh, Oxford Morement, f». 241), a nd the Tracts 
were dire.cted tt) b(? advertised as ‘ 'I'ractts . . . otj 
tlie juivilepes of the Church and apa.inst Topery 
and liis.sent.’ This fact is further borne out by 
the Treface to Keble’s sermon on ‘National Apos- 
ta.sy.’ d’he Movement had its oripin in part in the 
anti Roman feelinps stiria;.! by the Ifimancipation 
Act of 1 S 21 ). 

'riu'se w<*re the immediate causes. There were 
others which reached further back, prominent 
amonp them t he horror of the French Revolution 
which had caused men to look with more favour on 
the in.stitutions of the past, the Romantic move¬ 
ment in literature headed by Sir Walter Scott, and 
the Lalit.udiiiarian teachinp of the Oxford Noetics, 
whose arpuments dro\'(! men to sound their position 
and so forceil them to re-discover the foundations 
of the position claiim'd by the Enplish Church— 
viz. the Fathers and the Councils and belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church. Yet another cause operat- 
inp in the same direction was the teachinp of 
Charles Lloyd (1784 1829), bishop of Oxford and 
Repins Professor of Divinity. As prt.fes.sor in 
1825 the bishop pave a course of lecture.s to pmdu- 
ates on the sources of the Prayer Rook, and showed 
its indebtednes.s to the Latin* forms in the Roman 
service-books. Accordinp to an Oxford tradition, 
breviaries were broupht from thellodleian Library 
and .slunvn to the bi.sliop’s class. Newman, Froude, 
anil Pusey all attended the.se lectures, wdiich set 
them to study sympathetically the devotions of 


the jn-e-Refornnition and the j.rimilivc Church. 
William Palmer’s Onamrs Lit arqi.ra', (Oxford, 
1852), which owed somethiiip to Lloyd, turned 
men’s attention in the same direction. Lloyd’s 
death in 1829 was a heavy lo.ss, for, had he lived, 
he would undoubtedly have exercised preat inllu- 
enceon the Movement. The distinction drawm by 
Newman, in Tract 90, between the practical and 
formal teachinp of Rome he had learnt from Lloyd, 

2 . History.—I'he traditional yiosition had ahvays 
lM*en iield before tlie D.xford Movement by those who 
were <!alled since Queen Anne’s day ‘ the Hiph 
( hurchmen,’ but it had been obscuretl by the Lati- 
(udinarianisin of the previous century. It had 
sull'ered from its supposed connexion with Jacobit- 
ism ; it wots held to a man by the Nonjnrors. It still 
had distinpuished repre.sentatives in 1853, in the 
little Knot of rtic.n whom successive archbishops of 
(’anterhury (Manners-Sutton [1805-28] and Howley 
[ I.SJS-48j) had trusted, especially Huph dames Rose 
(1795-1858) and a diwout layman Joshua Watson 
(1771-1855). To the emupies of tliis prouj) was 
due tlie foundinp of the N.itional Society for the 
I'.diicatdoii of the Poor in tlie Primuples of the 
Church of Enpland in 1811 and the (^hurch Ruild- 
inp Soinety in 1.S17, and of a monthly Church 
review, 7'/<.c British Magazine, in 1852 ; and recent 
researclies teml to show tlie latent strenpth of this 
body of Churidimanshin, whicli, thouph not so 
prominent as the Ev;tiipi;lical school, in time helped 
to swell the force of tlie Oxford Movement. The 
Tract.'f for the Times roused Churchmen and rallied 
them to the old standards, and from 1853 until 
1859 the Movement pained pround rapidly. 'I’his 
was due in part to the moral and intellectual 
attraction of its leadeis. John Kehle, ‘tlie true 
and ])rimary author of the Movement ’ (Newman, 
A])ologitt, p. 75, ed. Wilfrid Ward, ji. 119), had 
made his re]»utati()n as a scholar at Oxford before 
he WR.S twenty-one. In 1827 he had published, 
anonymously. The Christian Year, a volume of 
relipious poetry which won immediate siicijess. 
John Henry Newman was .second only to Kehle. 
I'he Tracts for the Times were his idea, and many 
of them were from his jien, Hi.s books, pampldets, 
and, above all, his sernums, were amonp the most 
comj.eliinp forces on the side of the Movement. 
Ricliard llurrell Froude, oripiually ajiiipil of Kehle, 
broupht him and Newman topether. Froude died 
younp, in 1856, but Ins ideas and influence as mani¬ 
fested in his diary and letters, printed after his 
death, had their eflect on the revival. Edward 
Rouverio Pusey joined the Movement in 1854 with 
a 'Tract on ‘ Fastinp ’ (Tractsfor the Times, no. 18). 
His personal holiness and profound learninp were 
to have an enormous influence on the later 
development of tlie Movement, after Newman had 
gone. 

Pu.sey had been, like Kelde, Newman, and 
Froude, a Fellow of Oriel, but became Repius Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church in 
1828. Each of tliese was a scholar, and each (save 
Pusey) had poetry in his veins ; hut, above all, 
each was a man of deep relipious earnestness. 
Kehle and Pusey had been brought up in the 
traditional High Church school ; Froude had 
learnt that faith from Kehle ; Newsman, originally 
an Evangelical and later inclined to ‘ Liberalism,’ 
had liecome a Hiph Churclunan from Keble’a 
teaching mediated through Froude. 

From 1833 to 1843 Newman’s influence was 
supreme in the Movement, and it was felt not 
merely through Iiis published writings, but also 
through his sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
of wdiich he had been vicar since 1828. They have 
been described by various writers, by none more 
carefully than by John Campbell Shairp, himself 
a l*resbyterian : 
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‘After heariiiR those sermons you mi'^ht cojin* away still not 
belie vin^r the Umets peculiar to the llijjrh Church system; but 
you would be harder than most men, if >oii ilici not feel more 
than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfish ness, worldliness, If you 
did not feel the thing's of faith hronjrht closer to the soul' 
{Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, Kdinbur{ch, IStiS, p. 278). 

Thus, ‘ wliile men were reading and talking about 
the 'I'racts, tl>ey were hearing tlie sermon.^,’and ‘ tJie 
sermonn created a moral atmosphere, i/i winch men 
judged the questions in debate’ (Church, Oxford 
Move.ment, p. 130). The appeal of the Movement 
to Christian antiquity and to tlie great Anglican 
divines was given i)ractical illustration hy the 
Library of the. Fathcm, begun in 1838 under the 
joint editorship of Keble, Newman, and I’usey, 
and by the JAbrary of A nglo-Catholic Theology in 
1841, directed by a committee of wliicb the same 
three leaders were members. Tlie Movement from 
1836 hafl a quarterly magazine. The JiritUh Critir, 
at first partly edited by N(;wman, who became sole 
editor in 1838. He resigned in 1841 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Thomas Mozley. 

From 1833 to 1839 was the }u;riod of the Move¬ 
ment’s great success. Keciaiits poured in : at 
Oxford among the younger men it numbered R. I. 
Wilberforce, Charles Maniot^t, R. W. (duircli, 
J. B. Mozley, Frederic Rogers (later land lllacli- 
ford), Isaac \Villiams, and W’, J. Copeland, each 
of whom lias left a name behind him. But its 
swift sina-css was a danger. It attracted minds of 
a diflerent temper from those of the original fol¬ 
lowers, men who ‘ (ait into it at an angle ’and ‘ whose 
direction was umiueslionably Romewards almost 
from the hegimiiiig’ (Newman, A}tnh>qin, p. 278, 
ed. Ward, p. 260). Among them were disiinguishcd 
names; W’illiam (Jeorge Ward, once a follower of 
Arnold, F. W. Faber, Frederick Oakeley, ,1. B. 
Morris, and .1. I). Dalgainis, This party gained 
contiol of The lirif.bsh Critic and forced Newman 
in the Roiiieward direction. 

In 1839 he first felt a doubt as to the tenability 
of the Anglican jiosition. Betweini July and 
November 1841 liiis doubt, was increased by his 
study of t he liistory of Ariariism, the establishment 
in connexion with the I’rotestant State Chiuadi of 
Prussia of an Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem, and 
the storm of ejiiscopal censure wliiidi burst upon 
him on account of bis Tra(!t no, 90, which be liad 
jmblislujd earlier in that year. The Tract was 
a comment upon certain passages in tlie XXXix. 
Articles ; it ajijtlied the strictly liistori(;al method 
to tlieni and showed that much of tlieir language 
was not directed against tlie formal teaching of 
the Roman (’hurch. The honesty of the inf erpre- 
tation would hardly he questioned now, and even 
in that day old-fashioned High Churchmen such as 
W. F. Hook of Leeds, G. Moherly of Winchester, 
and William Palmer came forward in Newman’s 
defence. But popular clamour w-as aroused, and 
theeffect on Newman was irnmediateanddisastrous. 
In 1842 he nd-ired from Oxford to live in almost 
monastic seclusion at Litlleniore. In Scjitemher 
1843 lie re-signed his benefice of St. Mary’s and 
preached his last sermon as an Anglican (the 
famous ‘ Parting of Friends’) at Littlemore on 2r)th 
September. A month later lie retired into lay 
communion with tlie Fnglisli Church and performed 
no more ministerial acts. 

Meanwhile the ojiposition to the Movement had 
been growing. The Kvangelicals had early in its 
course denoum^cd it as being a return to.su])erstition 
and popery, the Liberals under T. Arnold had 
attacked it fiercely on tlie same ground (see Arnold’s 
art. in I'hc Edinburgh llevlew, cxxvii. [1836]), and 
the Roman Catholics from another side disliked 
and denied its assertion of the Catholicity of the 
English Church. Protestant feeling had been 
aroused ^ the publication of the first two volumes 
of R, H. Froude^s lUinains (ed. Keble and Newman) 


in 1838 and hy th(^ title of Tract no. 80, ‘ On Reserve 
in Communicating Religious Knowledge,* which 
was ‘a fieautiful and .suggestive’ e.ssay by Lsuac 
Williams, written to check the habit of using the 
most sacred words and plira.ses at ramloni in horta¬ 
tory appeals. 'Fract no, 90, in 1841, added fuel to 
the flame. The Ht'ads of Houses at Oxford wlio 
had at first regarded the Movement with ‘con- 
temptnous indiilerence ’ from 1841 adopted an atti¬ 
tude of bitter and passionate hostility, with the 
exception of M. .1. Routli, President of Magdalen, 
then the most learned and venerable divine in 
England, who stood entirely apart from their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

In 1841 the Heads issued a decree condemning 
Tract f )0 and Virnnded it as dishonest. In 1843 a 
coniinitleeof them susjiended Pusey from jireacliing 
in the University pulpit for two years for teaching 
in a sermon on the Holy Eueharist doctrine con 
trary to the Clinrcli of Fngland, Pusey nevei 
knew the preci.se charge against bis sermon or the 
ground upon which it was condemmsl. A like 
violence marked tlie utterances of some of the 
bishops. J. R. Sumner, then hishop of Chester, 
later arclihishoji of Canterhnry, a devout Evan 
gelical, ill a charge of 1841 ascribed the Movement 
to the work of Satan, and other bishops followed 
suit (their nttnrance.s Avere carefully collected and 
arranged hy W, S. lirickriell, in his Judgtn.cnt of 
the. J{it<ho/iS noon Traciarian Theology, Oxforil, 
1845). ’I’he silencing of Newman aiui Pusey in 
< >xford g-ave the Romanizing wing an ojiportnnity 
of coming to the front, and in 1844 W. G. Ward 
puhlished his Ideal of a Christian Church, a hook 
iiiarkiid by great moral earnestness and containing 
some extreirndy shrewd and bit.ter criticism of the 
hhiglish Cliurcli ; it assumed that only the Roman 
(Jlmrch sati.siied the conditions of what a Churcli 
should be. 

The Httadsof Houses at Oxford seized the chance 
tlius given them, J’hey secured the condemnation 
of the book by the IJiiivei Hity and Ward's ilegrada- 
tioii from bis degn*es ; a proposal to censure I'mct 
no. 90 wa.s, hoAvever, vc^toed by the Proctors. These 
events on 13(h F\d). 1845 meant the downfall of 
the Movement in Oxford ; the drift to Rome set in, 
and finally on Hth Oct. 1845 NeAvman Avas receiveil 
into the Roman communion. 

'Fhe Movement then eiiK^red upon its second 
stage, Avhicli was apiuopriately enough marked hy 
tlie <u»n.s(*,cration of a new church (t he anouynious 
gift of l’iiK(;y), St.. Saviour’s, in the slums ol Leeds. 
The Movemmit had ceased to he an academic, affair 
and now made its appeal to t.lie people of the great 
toAvn.s. Tlie Evangelicals in the 19th cent, liad 
left these great populations a]»art, their OAvn strong¬ 
holds being chiclly in the inland Avatering places 
such as Bath, t'helt.enluim, and Tunbriilge 'eyelks, 
Tlie follower.s of tlie Movement began tlie mission 
work in East and Central London, where such out- 
lostsasSt. Peter’s, London Locks, and St. Alban’s, 
lolborn, became in time famous. This earnest 
devotion to the imi.sHes in the towns was strong in 
R. II. Fronde, avIio in 1833 had a ‘ Project for re- 
vi\diig Religion in great Tovauis ’ by means of 
colleges of unmarried priests, which he considered 
‘the cheajiest possible way of providing eflcctivcly 
for the spiritual Avaiits of a large population’ 
(Iternains, i. 322). Side by side with this attempt 
to evangelize the p(jor districts went the movement 
to raise the standard of worship, and to teach 
tlirough the eye as well as through t he ear. Both 
developments roused strong opjio.sition, and from 
1845, Avhen riots began at Exeter because the sur¬ 
plice was used in the Tuil]>it in place of the black 
gown, as the bishop liad directed, until the infamous 
riots at St. George’s-in-lhe-East wliicli closed the 
series in 1860, mob violeinre Avas freely used. 
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Inevitably it failed, an it deserved to fail, and 
slowly the public worslii[) of the Kn^lish Church 
lost its coltlnesH and din^j^iiieas and became more 
dij^nilied and Ijcautiful. Hymns canie into more 
general use; the j)rincipal hymn-writers of this 
period w(ue, with few exceiitious, followt^rs of tlie 
MovcTiient. Among them were Henry W. Baker, 
William Briglit, S. Baring-fiouJd, and JoJin Mason 
Neale. Neale aided this development not only by 
his original c.ornpositions, but by his translations 
of the old Latin and Creek hymns—a work whicli 
had Ixjen begun tentatively by Bishop U. Hebei 
(1783-1826) in the previous generation, hut in which 
no one before or since has ajtproached Neale. 
Music too, as a result of this side of the revival, 
returned to jiarish church services and attention 
was paid to choirs ; many of the most pofuilar 
English (Jhurch hymn-tunes owe their origin to the 
men of the Movement. J. B. Dykes, the much 
iers(!cute<l vicar of St. Oswald's, Durham, and 
^’rederick (iore-Ouseley were bot h priests wlio ha<l 
Hung in their lot with it. W. H. Monk ami dolm 
Stainer were devout lay musicians on the same 
side, while Jiiidiard Bed head and 'rhonias Helmore 
did much to restore the old plain-song to the 
Church’s Hervi(;e,s. 

While this revival of Church w'orshij) was pro¬ 
ceeding, the teaching of the Movement met wit h 
herein'attack. In lsr>0 the doittrinc; of Bajd.ismal 
Iti.'genera.tion came before the Judicial Committee 
of the I’livy Council in the case of C. C. (iorham, 
whom Die liishop of J')xeter had refused to institute 
to a hcnclice. The Privy (haincil in 18.'>1 decidisl 
that (iorhain’s doctrine (which was, in fact, yieculiar 
to himself), though it ap[>eared to deny the Prayer 
Book teaiJung, was not contrary to tlie Church of 
I'higland. 'The result was a panic in whiidi many 
c.hngymon and lay-folk went over to Home, among 
I hmu 11, E. Manning, J. U. Hope [afterwards Hojie- 
Scott), and, later, li. 1. Wiilxu'force. Next followeil 
an attack on the doctrine of the Beal Presence of 
the Lord in tlui Holy (kunmunion. Ikir teaching 
this doctrine < 1 . A. Deidson was jirosecuted in 1854, 
but his ojiponents failed to secruni his condemnation 
in 1858, on a technical ground. Kehlti’s tnuit ise On 
Kurharistical Adoration 1857) and Pusoy’s 

two separate hooks on The Heal Presence (1855 and 
1857) were evoked by this attack. In 1870 the 
attack was renewed, the defendant Ixung W. J. E. 
Bennett., vicar of h'rome-Selwood. In 1872 , how¬ 
ever, the Privy (kuincil decided in his favour. 
Still fiercer storms raged over th<», ten,idling and 
iractice of private sacramental confession. Its use 
lad naturally been revived as the Prayer Book 
was studied and the power of the sacramental 
system known in the individual life. Its practiite 
at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was attai^ked in 1848, in 
1858 Bichard J’emple West, later vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, I’addington, w'as assailed for siicli 
toaidiing at Boyne Hill, and there w'ere furious 
yiuhlic agitations against the jiract.ice in 1873 and 
again in 1877 ; the effect of these w'aa to bring the 
teaching before a wdder circle than before. These 
last agitations were confined to new’spaper articles, 
speeches, and pamphlets ; no charge of false doc¬ 
trine was ever brought against the much-abused 
clergy in any Chun h court. 

The ceremonial revival, inaccurately but popu¬ 
larly called ‘ritualism,’ led to a series of suits in 
the law-courts which began in 1854 and only closed 
■w’ith the iudgment in the case of Bead v. the bishop 
of Lincoln in 1890. This revival was originally 
due to an early follower of the Movement and 
friend of Newman, J. B. Bloxam, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxfonl, a s<diolar and an anti¬ 
quary. It was carried on by the Cambridge Carmlen 
Society, led bv J. M. Neale and others, but with 
the growth of hostility to the Movement in the i 


fifties it passed into less learned hands. The 
(Jiurches began to be re-decorated, and the use of 
the Eucharistic vestments was revived, the stole 
being first used in 1837, the chasuble in 1841. The 
first lawsuit ended with a judgment in favour of the 
revival in 1857, later the Privy Council changed its 
mind, and, finally, on the tide of a No-popery 
agitation, l)israeli, then Prime Minister (assisted 
by A. C. Tait, archbishop of (’anterhury), passed 
a Public Worship Begulation Act in 1874 ‘to put 
down Bitualism.^ Under thi.s Act five priests M^ere 
imprisoned for various terms—a fact wnich rallied 
jmlilic opinion to the persecuteil party—and the 
Act bettame a dead letter. The Church of St. 
Alban’s, Holhorn, and its vicar, A. H. Mackonochie, 
boro the brunt of this attack from 1867 to 1883, 
when Mackonochie was finally deprived of his 
henelice. He died four years later, worn out by his 
long persecution. A like fate had overtaken Dykes 
ill 1876 after the merciless hostility of his diocesan 
C. Baring, bishop of Durham. The judgment of 
E. W. Benson, archbishop of (kinterhnry, in the 
ease of the hishof) of Lincoln in 1890 brought peace 
to the Church and practii‘ally decided the question 
in favour of the revivalists. 

During these struggles—indeed, from the (Torham 
judgment in 1851 — the fight hail been dinicted 
against the primnple of Erastianism. The .ludicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had, almost by in¬ 
advertence, as Lord Brougham declared, heim made 
the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal in 1833, 
when the old Church courts were reconstituted. 
It was a purely Parliamentary court, destitute of 
spiritual authority. Consisiuently, as this became 
realizeil. High Churclmien declined to jilead before 
it or to obey its decisions. 'Phis led to the accusa¬ 
tion of ‘ lawlessness,’ but the moral authorit y of 
tlie jirotesters has in fact rendered the court and 
its decisions imqierative.* 

3 . Fruits of the Movement.—The spiritual force 
of the Movementsliowed itself further in its success¬ 
ful revival of the ‘religious* or monastic life. 
Newman and Keble both sympathized with this 
development, but its guiding spirit was Pusey. The 
first sisterhooil was foumled in 1844, and every 
decade since then has witnessed the growth of the 
Movement, a revival without parallel in Christen¬ 
dom ; and the great sisterhoocls, with their works 
of charity, penitentiaries, homes, orphanages, and 
schools, are a marked feature in the life of the 
I'higlish (dmrch, and would have seemed incredible 
to the ('hurchmen of one and two hundred years 
ago. Communities for men have grown more 
slowly, but the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, founded by Bichard Meux Benson in 1866, 
is established in four continents, and the Commun¬ 
ity of the Be.surrection and the Society of the Sacred 

ission are deeply rooted and witiely known. These 
are some of the fruits of the Movement of 1833. 
Other results are the zeal for Foreign Mis.sions, 
which it shared with the Evangelicals, and the 
wholly changed conceyition of cleri(;al and ejiiscopal 
activity. Samuel Wilberforce, bishop sut;cessively 
of Oxford and Winchester, was ‘the re-nioileller’ 
of the conception of a bishop’s duties, and the high 
stamlard set by him owed most if not all of its feat¬ 
ures to the Movement of 1833. Among the rank 
and file of the clergy the Movement has done much 
to raise the general level of devotion. Retreats and 
Quiet Days, parochial Missions, and the like, if 
originally borrowed from the Church in France, 
owe thexr acclimatization to the Oxford Move¬ 
ment. 

The first Tractarians re-introduced a type of 

1 Ileference may be made to the Rttport of Royal Commisnon 
i Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906, p. 67, 9 363, which declared 
that ‘the jmigments of the Judicial Committee cannot pronti- 
cally be enforced.’ 
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character which had been sadly lackin" in the 
En^lisli clergy and laity for a century. They were 
marked by r(!scrve, resolute self discipline, un'world- 
hness, shrinking from preferment, hatred of .sham 
and pretence, and a grave distrust of (he feel¬ 
ings. Their teaching and preaching exhibited the 
inost tender personal devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as to a living Friend. Cenenilly speaking, 
religious men before the Oxford Movement ‘ spoke 
of our Lord in a more distant way, a.s one holding 
the central place rather in a dogmatic system than 
in the devoiit all'ections’ (Shairp, p. jiF.t). 'I’his 
personal devotion was particularly a mark of Kehle 
and of Tusey, but it was rcllected very clearly in 
tlieir followers. 

In one respect the Oxford Movement after 1845 
showed that it had its right and left wings, both 
a conservative and a more liberal group ; tliis wa.s 
when it was confronted by the fresh discoveries of 
natiiral sc.icmee, rejtresc.nted broadly by the term 
‘evolution,’ and by the same methods a))))lied in 
the department, of Biblical criticism. 'I'ljc right 
or conservative wing was that of Pusey aixl Kchle, 
the more liberal school that of the fourulers of the 
GunrtHnn newsjiaper (in 1846), Church, J. IL 
Mozley, and Ijord Blac.hford. They din’ered in 
their view of the sort of opjiosition to be oll'ercd to 
E.'isays and Revir/Wfi in 1860, and the work of the 
next generation of the liberal wing (who (tarried on 
in many r(;spec,ts the Mewman tradition in the 
Movement) issued in lynx Mundi^ an important 
volume of iheohjgical e.ssays, published in 1889. 

Apart from tlie more detaihid resjilts noticed 
here, the Oxford Movement from its l>cginning in 
1888 has stood ft)r the corporate as oppo.sed to the 
individualistic luinciple. Thus, while it empluis- 
ized the almost forgott<ui or neglected timtli of the 
(.'hurch, and so incurred the suspicion of attaching 
imjtortance to tin; institutional rather than the 
niysticial side of religion, its later followers wcue 
drawn to a)»ply the <loctrine in its fullness to society 
round tluun, and Christian socialism is no by¬ 
product of the revival, hut a true a])])lication of 
it.s principles to social (piest,ions. Tlu' Clnistian 
Social Union was in fact founded by later followers 
of the Movemejit in 1889, though it seimred the 
aid of (tluiiclmieri of other views. But gilds and 
religious soedeties liave sprung from I heMovenuMit 
and its pvinci])les naturally and si>ontaneously. 
Broadly, too, the Movement has had a wider result. 
From tlie thinly-veiled didsm of tlic Latitudinarian 
Churchmen of the IHtli cent., Avith their Zwiriglian 
vicAv of tlie saiuaments, the O.xford Movcimuit has 
slowly and jiainfully brought hack into tlie lives of 
English peo])le a belief in the su}>ermitural. When 
the Movement began, Flnglishmen as a whole were 
becoming more and more materialistic, less and 
less sjiiritual, distrusting enthusiasm and devotion ; 
religion, when it was more than a cold ami dry 
morality, tended to bectime mere emol.ioiialism 
which was very apt to feed itself on j)hrases. The 
Oxford Movement Avith its }iassi(mate devotion, its 
ap]>eal to Christian history and to authority, 
brought hack the old conception of the (Miurcli, 
not as a mere human institution and a department 
of the State, but as the Body of Christ, Avilii life- 
giving sacraments and a ministry reacliing back 
throiigl) the Apo.stles to the Lord, a society which ; 
‘takes its origin not in the will of man, hut in the j 
will of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (F, Temple, Twelve 1 


Sermons preached at the Consccratlun of Truro 
Cathedral, Truro, 1888, quoted in ll, S. Holland, 
God\s City, London, 1894, ji. 20). 

Ln-KUATi RK.—A briot tbtilio^raphv will be found in The Ccuu- 
bridije Hint, of Ktoflmh Lih nriure, xii. [IDl.A] 4rj3-n>;i. T1 h> 
MovciulmiI. iua\ l>t’ gluilu-d in the foUovviiifif aulhoniit's. 

i. The Tractu tor (he Times, l.ondon, ISJIM 41 ; 'I'he liemains 
of Richard Unrrell T'roude, do. ls:{S'-3t) ; aiTuions and oMier 
works of J. Keble, E. B. Pusey, Charles Marriott, and 
Isaac Williams ; The British Crilic, lS86-4:i; tin* sermoiiH 
und Ic-otnroH, etc., of J. H. Newman before his HLH;e8fiion ; the 
treatises of R. I. 'Wilbeiforce and of Isaac AA/illianis. Theso 
are c.haracteristic piroductKiiis of the Movcinent as a whole in 
its first fltiiffe ; the works of R. W. Church, H. P. Liddoii, W. 
Bright, and J. M, Noale illustrate Ll)e second sta^i' ; for the 
tliinl tlm works of C. Gore, H. S. Holland, A. L. Moore, R. 
C. Moberly, W. C. E. Newbolt, Darwell Stone, J. N. 
Figgis. P. N. Waggett, A. Chandler, F. Weston, and B. 
W. Randolph give the best general view of its tlindrinal and 
ethical tcactiing 

ii. The tiistory is chiefly to l)e foumi in nninerouM Iii<>grai>liic8, 

ig the pe ' ' “ 

I,ondon, 1802, arni Newman, Apvtogia pro Vita St/a, 
ed. Wilfrid AVard, ‘with differences of xarioiis edd. noted,’ 
Oxford, 1014 (these are indispcnsalde, but liny carry th>- storj' 
only to 184.')). (toinidete general histories are: P. Tliureau- 
Dangin, The Enplish Catholic Revival in the XI\th Century, 
Kng. tr., 2vo1b., London, 1014 ; S. L. Ollard, Short Hist, of the. 
Oxford Movement, do. lOl.A; S. Baring-GouUl, The Church 
Revival, do. 1014. Other sketches of the Moveiuent are c(ni- 
I tallied in T. Mozley, Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel Colletie, 
and the Oxford Movement, 2 vols., I.ondon, 1KK2; J. A 
Fronde, .S/iorf Studies on Great Subjects, 4 vols., London and 
HoiiihaA', ItXl.S, iv. ; F. Oalceley, Hist. Motes on the Tractari.an 
Movement (I.sX3-IS/,r>), London, 180.0, Ttie hiogcuphieN of Mu¬ 
ll e.aders are important, especially Liddon, Life of Kdt/urd 
liouverie Rusey*, 4 vols., l,ondon, 1804-08; l,etters and Corre¬ 
spondence of J. II. Neunnan, ed. A. Mozley, 2 vols., do. IHill ; 
J. T. Coleridge, Memoir of .John Kelde, 2 vols., Oxford, 1800 ; 
Life and letters of Dean Church, ad. M. C. Church, London, 
1804 ; Church, Occasi/inal Puf/ers, 2 vols., do. 1807 ; Letters of 
J. li. Mozleii, do. 188.') ; Letters of J. M. Neale, ed. 

M. S, Lawson, do. lOtO ; J. O. John.ston, Life and Letters of 
Lidilon, do. 1004 ; G. W. E. Russell, Hr. /addon, do. lOO.'l ; 
Letters on Church and Reli/fion of IL. R. GIndsloue, o<\. |). C, 
Lathhur.v, 2 vols., do. 1010 ; ‘Letters of Fr/oleric J,ord Rluc/iford, 
e«t. a. K. Marindin, do. IKtXi; Wilfrid Ward, William George 
M’ard aiui the Oxford Movement, do. 1880; Autohiouruphy of 
Isaac Williams, ed. (J. I’revost., do. 1802; J. H. Pollen, \arra- 
t.ive of Five Years at St. Saviour’s, I^reds, Oxford, 18.M. and 
lyfe A. Pollen), London, 1012 ; William Palmer, Narra¬ 
tive of Kvents connected u'ith the Publication of Tracts for the 
Times, Oxford, I8i:i, new ed. with additions, J.omlon, 188;t; A. 
P. Perceval, A Collect ion of Papers competed with the Theo- 
lo/jical Movement of /.sv;.?, f,oridori, 1842; (M. Trenclil, Charles 
/mwder: A It myraphy, do. 1881; [E. A. Towle), A. //. .Muc/esm- 
ochie : A Mouoir, dm 1800; C. E. Osborne, The. INfe of l<'uther 
Holliruj, do, Itlhli, W. Crouch, Bryan Kin/f, St. Georur’s K., 
do. 101)4; Aulohioarafdiy of I)ean Grcijory, tid. W. It. tluttnn, 
do. It)l2; G. W. E. Russell, Edwani King, Sixti/‘th, Bishop of 
lAncoln, do. 1012, iff. Alban the. Martyr,' llolborn, do. 101H; 
J. W. Burgou, I,ioe.K of Tvxlve. Good Men, do. 1888; A. B. 
Donaldson, Fine Great Oxford Leaders, do. ItHin ; and bio- 
uraphioH in H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, do. 10(1.''), and A. 
Cecil, Six Oxford Thinkers, do. lOhO. 

iii. Characteristic of Ute Movement were it.s novels and it* 
poetr\. 

(rr) Novels: Lliose of Charlotte M. Yonge, Elizabeth M. 
Sewell, Francis Edward Paget, Harriet Mozley, J. M. 
Neale, W. Gresley, and A. D. Crake; also l''rom Oxford to 
Rome, London, 1847, and Rest in the I'hureh, do. 1848, anoiivni- 
oim, but in fact by F. E. S. Harris ; J. H. Newman, Loss ami 
Gain, do. 1848. 

{(>) Poetry : Lyra Apostolica, London, 18;{(!, ed. H. O. Beech¬ 
ing, do. 18W0, which shows the hopes and ideals which ani¬ 
mated the leaders in the first da^s ; J. Keble, 'The Christian 
)>rtr (anon.). do. 1827, Lyra //mocenti.um (anon.), Oxford, 184«, 
both ed. with liitrod. by Walter Ivoc.k, l,ondon, 1898-t)i) ; J. H. 
Newman, IVrsrKon Religious Srdjjevts, London, IH.'IS, many of 
which are iiiebideil in bis I’erses on Various Occasions, do. 1868 • 
Isaac Williams, The Cathedral, Oxford, 18:18, Thoughts in 
Past Years, do. 1888, «l8f)2. The Altar, London, 1847, The. 
Ruptistery, 2 vols., Oxford, 1842-44, and others ; F. W. Faber, 
/•oeins and f/ywi/iK, collected ed., liOndon, 1914: J. M. Neale! 
Collected /ff/rnns. Sequences, and Carols, do. 1914; <;hri.stina’ 
Rossetti, Verses, do. imu. New Poems, do. 1890. The Oxford 
Mov<*merit from the literary point of view is discussed liv W. H. 
Hutton, in Cambridge Hist, of English Literature, xii' eh. xii. 

8. L. Ollard. 
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PACIFISM See War. 

PADMAPANI.- IWhnnpftni (TiLetan, Phya^? 
na pail nia), llie hodklsdtlva or tlie god ‘ witn a, 
red loluM in tlie left hand,’ is a name of Avaloki- 
tesvara, wlio, us lias been said, is more than an 
ordinary hixUdKnltva, who is in fact one of the 
chiefs of the linddhist inedijeval pantheon (see 
art. Avalokitksv'aiia). Mjiny forms of Avaloki- 
tesvara are known from Indian and 'I’ihetan 
sculptures, from Indian miniatures ami Tibetan 
designs. It is always the same Avalokitesvara, 
and the difrerimce.s are chiefly iconographic, 
although dilTmcnt legends and speculations may 
he enihodied in the dillerent rejuesentations of the 
same god. P'roin the iconograpliic point of view it is 
K)HHihle to distinguish the non-human form.s, with 
our, six, twelve, or a thousand arms, from the 
human forms. Among the latter tlie figure with a 
lotus in (he left hand is prominent; such a figure 
wjis likely to he called I’admapani,^ Ahjaiiiini, 
Kaiuiiijdiasta, Padmakara, or any name meaning 
‘ lotus-har)de<l.’ I’admajtiuii is the most ctmimon. 
In tlie same way the ligure with a thousand arms 
is a ‘ (housand-armed ’ (.vn/i.«.y/vriAwyVt). 'I'he right 
hand sometimes holds a kalaiia, the consecration 
phial—an attribute of many hodhisftttvas, possibly 
a symbol of their (smsecration as kunuiras, royal 
princes in the s]iiritual kingdom of a tathd<j(it(t — 
sometimes a rosary ((ik.s(imdlil) ; sometimes it is in 
the attitude of giving (vtiramuih'd). Mon'over, 
Ihidinapani is somet imes (diaracterized by a fawn- 
skin on the left shoulder, and by an image of 
Amitabha—the reigning of .Sukhii vati — 

in his head-dress. Amitabha is the 
Avalokitesvara the bodkisnttva, par excellence, 
Aakyamuni the nirmitahuddha (see PHILO.SOPIIY 
[Buddhist]) of the j)resentRge. 

lu Tibet, since 14.'h) (?) Avalokitesvara-PadinapA.ni 
has been incarnated in the Dalai Lama—a nirmita- 
kdiffi of se<‘.ondury rank. 

The name Padmapani does not occur in the 
Kdrandavyuha, the summary of Avalokitesvara’s 
dpnrreio. But lotuses are conspicuous in this 
bf>ok. When Avalokitesvara returned from his 
pilgrimage to Sukhavatf, the western Buddha’s 
held, he brought hack and oflered to Sakyaiiiuni 
lotuses sent as a gift of liomage by Ainitablia 
(inulni Amitdblieva prahildvi [pp. 18, 89]), and the 
rei>resentation of Avalokitesvara ‘with a lotus in 
hand’ possibly originated from thi.s story, or vice 
\Krsa. However it may be, in the description of 
the. diagram {niayd(da) of the ‘ six-syllahletl charm ’ 
(am niftn ipnd/nr hunt) we learn that Avalokitesvara 
is to he represented with the lotus and the rosary 
(p. 74). If the name I’admapani is wanting, 

synonyms are near at hand : in tlie stotra (hymn) 
uttered by the Devanutra Mahesvara (p. 89) 
Avalokitesvara is styled Padmsdhara, * who l>ears 
a lotus ’; Suhliapadmaliasla, ‘who has in hand a 
pure lotus’; I’admapriya, ‘friend of lotu.ses ’; 
also Padmasana, ‘who sits ui)on a lotus,’ and, 
Padmasri, ‘ lotus ghuy ’ (cf. p. 11) —not to Ije con- j 
fused wdth the Padmasri of the Saddharmapun- \ 
dtirlka. It is interesting to remark that Avaloki- 
te^vjua is Mahesvara (p. 9ii), and the bend of | 
Vajrapani, who never entirely loses his demon 
character (i>. 11 ). 

> The same name is piven to Brahin&, to the sun, and to ' 
in the Lexicons (see t). Hohtlin^k and R. Roth, Saiuikrit- 
Worterhtush, PetroK^rad, lS5.^-76), possibly owing to the Buddhist 
identidcation of these gods w ith Avalokitesvara. 'Padma'can I 
equal Avalokitesvara. 


There is some evidence that, in Tibet, the name 
Padmapani vied w’ith the name Avalokitesvara. 
It .seems that the Mani hka bum prefers the former 
(W. W. Kockhill, The Land of the Lamas, suppl. 
notes, ii., London, 1891 ; E. Schlagintweit, Bud¬ 
dhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, tr. L. de Millou 6 , 
A MG iii. [1881] 54 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1895, p. 356). 

Litbratub*.— See art. Avai,okitksvaba. For descriptions of 
Padmapapi (photographs) see H. H. Cole, Preservation of 
National Monuments, India, Yusnfsai District, pi. xxv. (ap. 
Oriitiwedel, Mythvlogie, p. 2‘i), a OaiidhAra sculpture identified 
by S. d’Olilenhurg ; A. Foucher, Etude but I'iconographie 
boxuldhujue de Vhide (liibl. de I'Ecule des JUautes Etudes, vol. 
xiii. pi. i.), Paris, 189i>, p. 101 f. ; A. Grlinwedel, Myth, des 
Biuidbismxis in Tibet una der Momjulei, Leiiizig, 1900, pp. *'2, 
27, 12:$, 138; Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern liuddhisxn, 
Oxford, 1914. For literary documents, H. H. Wilson, Works, 
Ijondon, 1802-77, ii. 29 (a recension of the visit of Padmapani 
to Amitabha); Kdrandavyuha, Calcutta, 1873; H. J. von 
Klaproth, ‘On the Charm Oip mayipadme huip,’ in Ja vii. 
(18.311 lb“; C. F. Koppen, Die lainaische Jlierarchie und 
Kirche, Berlin, 1908, ii. 69 (reprint). 

I.. DK LA VAT.T.iH: POIJ.SRIN. 

PADMASAMBHAVA, or PADMAKARA,— 
This Indian Buddhist missionary, i^iriest, teacher, 
and saint of the 8th cent. A.D. is of the iirst 
importance in 'I'iht’tan Buddhism, h'or, although 
he is only incidentally referieil to by juevious 
writers, merely a.s the leader of a retrograde 
movement among tlie Lamas, he is shown by the 
])iesent writer to have been the founder oi the 
order of the hrst Tibetan Buddhist monks, or 
Lamas, as they are generally cnlleil. His nation¬ 
ality ami training and the circumstances under 
which he was sent for by the pro-Buddhist king 
of 'I'ihet, Khri-Srong De-htsan, the son of an ardent 
Buildhi.st Chinese princess, to establish an order 
of Buddhist monks in Tibet, have been indicated in 
art. Lamaism. 

Previous to his arrival in Tibet (r. A.D. 747-748) 
there appear to have heim no indigenous Buddhist 
monks in that country, though Tibet had been 
visited by occasional Indian and Ciiinese Buddhist 
monks since the epoch of King Sroug-htsan (I a.d. 
650), who had introduced from N. India or Khotan 
tlie Ho-called Tibetan script, and had procured the 
translation into its characters of some elementary 
treatises on Buddhism.‘ ’i'his universal tradition 
crediting Badmasadibhava with the founding of 
Lamaism is also supported by the epigraphic 
evidence discovered by the writer in the two edict- 
pillars at Lhasa of the saint’s patron, King Khri- 
Srong De-htsan, dated A.D. 783, or three years 
before the death of that sovereign. In these two 
edicts, as well as in a third, of the same date, 
although referring to religious matters, the word 
‘Lama’does not occur; hut the king states that 
‘ by a blessing the orthodox religion was jiro- 
enred’®—this term, ‘orthodox or inside religion,’ 
is still the ordinary term applied to Buddhism, as 
ojiposed to the Bon or other faiths. 

The Iirst monastery in Tibet was built under his 
directions at Sam-yds (c. A.D. 749), after the 
model, it is said, of the chief monastery of Mid- 
India, Nalanda, or, according to another account, 

1 In the great Scripture commentary, the Bstan-’gyxir Mdo, 
vol. 124, are two grammatical works ascribed to his minister, 
Thonini, whom he had sent to ‘ India' (but probably Khotan, 
which was then Indian in its rilvilization) to learn the language ; 
also in vol. 12.3 a doctrinal treatise {Sku-gzugs-kyi mts’an-nyid) 
hv ‘The son of Anu,’ an epoiiym of the same minister (W. 
W. Kockhill, The Life of the Buddha, London, 1892, p. 212), 
who is generally credited in the vernacular histories with 
having also translated the Dhdrarfi on the Orh ma^ii formula, 
universal now throughout Tibet. 

*L. A. Waddell, JR AS, 1909, p. 981 (nanfir*-oA'o»-=* ineids 
religion'). 
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Udandapur ^ on t he Ganges. It was })la(;ed under 
the abbotshij)of Santa-raksita, liisrejmteil brother 
in-law, tliough it is doubtful whether radiuasaiii- 
bhava was really uncelibnte, and whether the 
tradition crediting him with a spouse is not the 
outcome of later Lamas identifying him wdth 
Avalokita, and .so conferring on him a female 
energy, the <!ounterpart of Thru {I.shtar), the 
Buddhist queen of heaven. 

It is signilieant of the enthusiasm and skill 
imparted by Padmasaiitbhava and his de})uty, the 
abbot, to their students that seven of the very 
fir.st grou{) of the newly-trained 'Filx'tan monks 
achieved lit (uary distinction,'*and t hat mostof them 
show by their scrupulously accurate work as trans- 
lators of ditierent books of the Tn<lian lhuldlii;-t 
canon from Sanskrit into Tibetan that they luul 
attained remarkable .scholarly knowledge of both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan. Especially numerou.s are 
the translations by sKa-ba-bfia-po dpal-brtscgs 
(who seems to be the same as dllah-dpal-bails) and 
Vairochana. Failmasatiibbava had also twenty- 
five ritualistic pupils whose names are preserved.'* 

Keganling the character of bis teaching, tlawe is 
no certain evidence that it Avas of the llagrantly 
niagieal and necromantii; type ascribed to him in 
the indigenous works on the subject, which are 
mostly late compositions of the 14th cent, onwards 
—wlien works of a similar nature wine being issued 
by tlie Mahayana limldhists in India a.scribing 
precisely similar ritualistic spells to Ibiddha him¬ 
self. From the high literary attainments of his 
contemporary pufiils it seems probable that his 
teaching was more or less orthodox Indian l>ud- 
ilhism of the Mahayana type, and of the ‘Middle 
Path School’ {Madhyamaka), to whiirh he reputedly 
belonged ; * and tliat it afterwards became degradeil 
in tlie iiands of the converts from the indigeriou.s 
shamanistic Bon religion. I'lie book of spells 
ascrilied to liim is of exjictly the same class as the 
Paritta or JMli spells in general use among the 
southern Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma, and in 
regular ritualistic use by the Cc^done.se Budilhists 
at the present day.® 

He i.s the chief saint of ‘ The Old Sect’ of Tibetan 
Buddhists, the red-c.apped Nyih-imi, amjl, apotheo¬ 
sized, he receives e(pial wor.ship with Sakyamuui 
himself, bearing indeed tbe title of ‘'I'lie Second 
Buddha,’ and represented a.s booted, cappeil, and 
clad in thick garments, like an ordinary Lama of 
the present day. 

Litkratcke.—T his is quoted throujfhout the article. 

L. A. Wadi>ell. 

PALMISTRY.—Fortune-telling i.s a supersti¬ 
tion wliicli seems destined to survive permanently 
in tbe lower strata of even scientific civilizations. 
Among tbe ancient Homans it was part of the 
official religion ami the executive procedure. Like 
gambling, it corresponds to a certain emotional 
need, the satisfaction of which may justify the 
existence of a harmless delusion. Of the pseudo¬ 
scientific methods of elucidating the j>ast and pre¬ 
dicting the future palmistry is the most widely 
spread. 'Fhe modern gypsy retails a traditional 
lore which goes back to the earliest Indian cnJture.® 
The Chinese transferred the palmist’s attention to 
the foot, and their curious interest in the corn- 
pressed female foot has produced a p.seudo-8cience 

1 Wftddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, p. 266 f., »lao 
‘Buddha's Hermitage of Uren,' </ASB, 1892, pp. 1-24. 

a The names of those novices who arc called sad-nn (probably 
§adhu, ‘ pure-liver,’ a title of Buddha) are dlJah-dpal-dban*, 
rTsai'iS-devendra, Hranka Mutig, ‘ K’on Nagendra, Bagor Vairo¬ 
chana, rMa Achftrva rin-ch6n-mch’og, gLan-ka Tanaiia. 

2 VftiiUle]], Buddhism of Tibet, p.'Ml. 

4 He received part of his teaching from Sn Siilma of Kashmir, 
who was in turn a pupil of the Indian monk Oah-rab Valra. 

6 Cf. Waddell, ‘'The Dharapi Cult In Buddhism,'in Oetanet- 
tisohe Zeitsohrift, ii. [1918] 166 f. 

« SBE xiv. [1882] 48. 
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of ‘ podo.srropy.’ Tlie claims of palmi.stry are in a 
way a tribute to the human hand and its imi)ort- 
ance in evidution. The mind has developed pari 
passu with the hand, which as an organic machine 
IS unrivalled. 

Chirognomy professe.s to read the individual 
character on the as-siimidion of a correlation 
between liaml and hiain ; chiromancy claim.s also 
to pvetlict the individual future. The general 
shape of the hand is the first elas.sification ; then 
the tlexion - folds of skin (the ‘lines’) and the 
muscular projections (the ‘ mount.s ’) are examined 
in connexion Avith tlie doctrine of signatures and 
the influence of the [ilariets. Mac.alistcr remarks : 

• Tliat tliese purely mechanical arratigcmciits have any psychic, 
occult or pre<lictive lueariiiig In a fantastic, imaginutioii, which 
seems to have M peculiar attraction fur certain types of mind, 
and a.s flicre can lie no fniiflanienlal hipothcsis of corrchilion, 
its disciis-sion does not lie wiLlnii tlie jnoi ince of reason.’I 

But palmi.stry Ims to he ntekoned Avith as one of 
the minor psyeliical faclors. 

The chief elements of jialm-reading Avere, codified 
by ll.irdiel* in MTb (?), and later by d’Arptmligny 
in iSlfh* 1 f’Arjicntigny’s work is flic basis of the 
moilerii literature. 'I’lie individual palmist in¬ 
dulges bi.s fani'y and analogical [xiAvers, and as a 
rule is a shreAvtl judge of liuimin mtlure. 

'I'lie left hand, as lieiiig le.ss deformed by work, 
is [uefened for examination, lljinds are placed 
by the h'reach authors in seven classes : tnnin 
drmentaire or d grande, paunie, main ni^ces.'iaire or 
eu spatulc, main artidif/ae or ronique, mam utile 
or carrte, main philosaplaque or nvneu.'ic, main 
jisgchiqne or pumtue, ami mniu mixte. 'I'lie out¬ 
standing feature of tbe luind is the tbumb. The 
line surrounding it is the line of life, jirohahly the 
earliest of the )>almist’s definitions. Aristotle 
mention.H the belief that a long line of life implies 
a long life.® If Avitiumt sinuositiiis, the line Hlanils 
for happiness. 'I'he lir.st phalange of the thumb 
signifi(!s will, the secoml logic ; tlie hall is termed 
the mount of Venus, and on its features depemls 
the individuars success or failure in love. 'I’he 
prominence at the base of the index finger is the 
mount of Jupiter, connoting pr ide ; that of the 
middle finger is the mount of Saturn, connoting 
fatality ; tliat of the tliird is the mount of Apollo, 
connoting fortune, art, or riches; that ot the 
little linger is tlie monnt of Mercury, connoting 
science or Avit. 1 >n the heel of the haml, or tlie ‘ jier- 
cussion,’ are the mounts of Mars and of t he moon, 
connoting resfiectively couinge and cruelty, and 
imagination, fancy, or folly. A simple division of 
the facts of existence is into life, intellect, emotion, 
and luck; acixirdingly the jialmist assigns to 
these the four main flexion-folds of tlie skin 
of the palm. Next to the line of life, which 
it joins beneath the index linger, is the line of 
head ; above and parallel to it is the line of heart; 
straight up the centre of the hand is the lino of 
fate, and parallel to it, towards tlie heel of the 
hand, is the line of fortune. From the origin of 
the line of life to the base of the little finger runs 
the line of health. The girdle of Venus is a curved 
line from the base of the little finger to that of the 
index. The lines across the Avrist, tAvo or more, 
are the ‘bracelets,’ rascettes, each signifying thirty 
years of life. The character of the planets con¬ 
trolling each digit is divided among the three 
phalanges; e.q., the uppermost phalange of the 
index, referred to Jupiter, imjilies mysticism, the 
second intelligence, the lowest instinct. 

Literathre.— A. Macalister, art. ‘ rahnistry,’ in EBr^i ; 
J. Hartlieb, Die Kunst Ciromantia, Au^rHhurL' [1476?] ; C. S. 
d’Arpentigrny, La Chirof/nomie, PariB, 1848; A. Desbarolles, 
Les iipsteres de la main, do. ISr ; A. de Thfebes, L'Enigme 

1 A. Macalister, EHrn xx. 650. 

a J. Hartlieb, t>ie Kunst Ciromantia ; C. S. d'Arpentiffny, Xa 
ChirognoTTiie. 

8 liiet. Anim. 1. 16 ; Pliny, HE xl. (114) 174 ; Juvenal, vi. 681. 
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d« la main, do. IftOO ; M. Gaster, ‘ II**hrew Version of the 
'• Seoretuni Serretonun,” ’ ,/JiAS, Oct. H>i)7 ; A. R. Craijf, Thf 
Bonk (it' the Hand, according to the S gut fins of U' Arpciitiiiny 
and Jh'sharoLles, with some Accjnmt of the (Hpsies, London, 
1807; H. A Giles, ‘J’ulmistrv in Oiina,' Nineteejith Century, 
Ivl. tim)4) iW.'-.-OH.s. A. K. (’RAWLKY. 

PALMYRENES.— i. Introductorj7.-- Palniyia 
is tli<* (ireek ii.'uiio of the U>wn eallcMi'I'afliiior by 
its SfMuitic; inMTits, ami .so e.aiied to the pre.sent 
(lay. Situated in the middle of the Syrian desert, 
mort! than two d/iys’ jourmiy east of the eultivatetl 
Ijinds, this e.ity aj))»arently owes its orij^in to an 
almudaul. s|Mino whicli feitili/.es the dessert and 
{j:ives birth 1,0 an oasi.s where the palm, olive, vine, 
and tloiirish. However old it may be, it 

does not aitja-ar on the sta;f(i of history until tlie 
(da-eo-Koman period. At that, time the inhabi¬ 
tants of 'I'admor were Semites, already much 
imbued with (ireek eul(.iir(;. Placed in the 
Hellenistic, world between tdui two (;aj)itals of 
Syria -7\ntioeh and Selencia in lA)Wer Mesopo¬ 
tamia,—th(‘y were the tra,d<us of the northern 
desm t,, as the Nabat.a^ans wert; betwi'en Damascus 
and Arabia. luk(i the Nabatjeans (r/.a.), they were 
Ai iibs who adopted tloi Araimean la.n;j;ua.{j;e spoken 
irom the time of the l'er.sia,ns by the ancient 
j»eo|il(^s that cultivated the .soil of Syria. <Jre(‘k 
was t heir second lan;^ma^'e. I'h(;y l>orrowed some 
words of administration fi'om the Uomans. Sim^e 
t,li(! raz/ia of the di(!talor Mark Antony (34 it.C.) 
they luid laarn under tlie iidluenceof Honu*, wliicJi 
j:rra,nt,ed tlnmi tin; jit.'t ifitlicttin. 4'he first in- 
Hcri])tion dates from the year h [t.C. ; it is ftener- 
ally beli*‘ved tliat the last one is from A.D. 271. 

It is tluirefore duiin<^f this perital that we must 
study the reli}.,don of the irdiabitant.-' of P.almyra. 
I'lie na-t ional monutnents are .so abundant that we 
need not seek (dsewhore for information whi<di is 
not, HO 1,rust,wort hy, 

2. Inscriptions.—d’he inscriptions are mostly 
honorilic,. .\lonc the hnye (tofonnade which ran 
throULdt Palmyra a ;;reat, many Hlat,u(*s had been 
)lac(Hl on b]'ack(*J.s attached to the |»illars. A 
hilmyrcuie. inscri)»tion, oftem accompanied by a 
corresponding (Ji'ctdv text, stated why tin; town, 
i.e. the senate and the people, had c.onfeured the 
honour of a, statue on such and such a j»erson. 

Naturally, religious data are mor(‘ fre«|uent in 
the inscriptions of dedication to this or that {^od, 
usu.illy eiicraved on altars. In the buryinj^-jdaces 
each [(crson is named, and more than one Kenealo^y 
can b(! reconstructed ; lull, these inscriptions do not 
jriv(* much information beyond divine names c.on- 
tained in c(Mt,ain )»roper names. On the other 
hand, very fre(|uent, but very enij:;mati(%‘tl, indica¬ 
tions of a reliLdous kind are found on sinalJ clay 
taldcts to wbich the name of tcsse.rm has been 
giv(m. Unlike the Nabatieans and the Arani;eana 
of I'.cypi,, t,he Palmyrcuies refrained from enjj^rav- 
in^ t licit names in order to commend themselve.s 
to the rememlirance of the {.^ods or the attention of 
the pa.sscrs by. The rocks of their country ollered 
fewer ttMuptations than tho.se of Sinai or Petra ; 
but they miclit have made use of their monuments 
as placards. That they have not done so* is a 
noteworthy characteristic of their moral life. i 

The neeesHar.s rofen-nces for the iriscriptioris are founef most 
coiiN’eriienLly in tlie worU.s of M. LiUzbarski, the chit^f authority ' 
on Semitic epiMfraiihv in G(*riiiaiiy. We have specially in view 
the Handbuoh der nordsenn't ischen Kpiijraphik (Weimar, 
I8il8)aand the Kphemeris fur snnitischr Kpiifraphik {OieDsen, 
1900-12).3 The jrreat work of de Vogu6 on Syrie centrale. ' 
(Paris, 186ft-77) is so far the most important collection of 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The Corpus Inscriptionum Serniti- 
earum of Palmyra has not yet appeared ; the editors hove been 
wailing to jret the latest revision of the inscriptions made on 
the spot by A. Janssen and R. Savijrnac in July 1914. 

1 Two frrafflttl (de Vogii^, Syria centrale, nos. m and 69), the 
only ones known, are in a tomb, and may therefore refer to the 
dead (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 1(59). 

* Hereafter cited as NE. 3 Hereafter cited as Eph. 


3. Gods. —Tt would be out of place to repeat 
here the characteristic,s that are common to all 
Semitic religions. We shall (‘online ourselves to 
the features peculiar to the Palmyrenes. 

{a) The J^alrnyrenes are the only Semites Avho 
very often invoked a deity without addressing him 
otlierwise than by extremely vague epithets. 
Other rn(‘(;.H substitut(;(l an ejiit iiet for the name of 
their god, but this epithet was always and very 
.sjiecially liis ; c.g., Du.sares is probably the lord of 
asb-Sbara (Dliu'-sh-Sliara), tlie real name remain¬ 
ing s(jcret. d'lie Palmyrene custom was quite 
diU'erent: with them tlie same attributes could 
Im and, a.s a matter of fact, were applied to several 
(iciti(?s. Many stiikc and altars are dedicated to 
him ‘wlio.se name be for ever ble.ssiid ’ (nce> inj 
‘good,’ ‘good god’ (wao «3 d), ‘ (tom- 

passionate ’ (mom), ‘ wJio grants prayers’ (ktd), 

‘ r(!war(ler ’ {n~\3Z'), ‘lord of the world.’ The last 
title was inteiquided as ‘ lortl of eternity’ ))y tlie 
lu esent writer, but he now admits that Lidzbarski 
is right, who, following de Vogii^, has always pre- 
I’ernul ‘lord of the world,’ since an inscription 
(Iis(;(M'ered by Puehstein gave the formula ‘ lord of 
air ii. ; in this case ‘totality’ stands 

for ‘the world’ (So = nod). These names 
rai.se .se.veral pn^ihlems. It has been thought tliat 
tlie Palmynine religion, a(ldre8,sing itself, without 
mentioning any proper name, to a good god, a 
m(.‘rcitul god, a rewarder, master of the world, was 
on ( he way towards moiioth(.usm. Put it must be 
noticed that at the same time homage was being 
ixuidered to other gods, even t(.) deilied em])erors, 
like the god Ahixander (Alexander Severus [AV^, 
]). dbhj); and it is very probable that this mono¬ 
theism, such as it was, was not the intrinsic; 
development of the religious thought of the people 
of Tuclmor. ’I’liere were many .lews there, as is 
provcid hy the propcsr names. At that time they 
held rigorou.'-^ly to the law (hat they had pr<*.s(rrih(;d 
for them.selv<;s not to pronounce the jiroper name 
of (heir god. 'I'luiy suhstitulrxl for it .several 
epi(.hc(-H, some of whicdi are similar to (he Palmy- 
rem; formula;. Lidzbarski [EpJi. i, 2 r)Gfr.), wlio 
unhesitatingly admits Jewish influenee, has re¬ 
called ‘ lilessed be his glorious name for ever’ 

(Ps 72“'; ef. Dn 2^“ etc..). The cajiital of a small 
pillar found at Amwas in Palesline ha.s on one side 
eU and on the other oSiy*? notf' inD, ‘ IJle.ssed be 
liis n.ame for ever,’ which is (;xa(;tly tlie Palmyrene 
formula. Tin* ‘ master of Mie world ’ does not 
(igure in the Hi hie, but is found in the most ancient 
1 ijibbi nical 1 i teratu re. 

It must be adrnitUid, therefore, that, eitlier 
under the inlluenee of (Ireek philosophy or under 
.lewish inllnc.n(;e, tiie Palmyrenes had at(,ained a 
high conception of the deity, conijuitible, in the 
ideas of antiquity, with polytheism. Is the 
supreme god an ancient god on the way towards 
universal rule or a new concept? Lidzbarski 
believed that the supreme god was H6l. It is 
indeed certain, since the discovery of the Ameri(!an 
mission, that the huge chief temple of Palmyra 
was dedicated to H6I. This name, pronoun(;ed Bel, 
and con.sequently wu*itt(‘n (and 1101 * 7113 , Baal), in 
Greek is the ancient B6I of Babylon. Because 

of bis supreme rank, the (Leeks called him Zeus. 
Wo could very well understand the Palmyrenes con¬ 
ferring on him the epithets mentioned above, but, 
as a iiialter of fact, we never come across them 
associated with the name of B61. It was said at 
one time that Ar^u and ' Azizu were good rewarding 
gods, and that'Azizu especially was good and com¬ 
passionate {Eph. i. ‘20.S); a Nabatiean at Palmyra 
calls his god Shai'-ehidm, ‘ a good rewarding god’ 
{ib. i. 346). But—not to mention the last god, a 
stranger to Palmyra—neither Ar^u nor'Azizu was 
important enough thereto he the master of the world. 
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Now this title is expressly given to a god of 
wide diflusion—Bual, or Baal-shamin. We have 
now four inscriptions containing his name. He is 
called * lord of the world ’ (kdSv mo) at Palmyra, 
A.D. 114 (de Vogu 6 , no. 73 ; NE, p. 474. 4), ‘good 
and rewarding god’ (aiDtri k 2 b at rulmyra, 

A.D. 67 (AA’, p. 473. 1), ‘lord of (he world,’ at 
et-Tavibe, near Palmyra, A.D. 134 {NE, p. 477. 4 ), 
and la.stly, in a Puchstein in.scriptiun of the 
Palmyra camp, ‘great and compa-ssionate* (K 2 d 
K 3 Dn-ii). The Greek text of et-'l'ayibe reads Aii 
IJ.eyl<TTi{3 K€pavpl(f). Lidzbarski at first tried to prove 
that tlie llaal-shamin, or lord of the sky, had not 
appeared among the Semites until the time of the 
Persians, from whom they borrowed him 
i. 24311.). But he is mentioned in an in.scription 
of Esarhaddon for the Phoenician countries, and 
quite recently H. I’ognon discovered him in an in¬ 
scription of Zakir, dating from the 8 th cent. B.c. 
{Inscriptions simitiques de la Syrie, de la Mesopo- 
tamiCy et de la region de Mossoul, Paris, 1907-08). 
Now Lidzl)arski tliinks that the Semites borrowed 
him from the Ilittites. 'I'he present writer has 
himself admitted the identity of Baal-shandn with 
the I'eshub of the Ilittites, but at the same time 
{Etudes sur les religions s&niitique.s^, p. 93 ft.) he 
iia.s recogjiized liim as the prim:ij)al g«»d of ^yha, 
usually unnamed, if not as the great master or 
Baal, but known under the name of lladad or 
lladad Ilamman, the thunder-god. This wa.s a 
god of the Semites, who luid no need to borrow 
elsewhere the notion of a sky-god—probahlj^ of 
the agi’icnltural S(!mites especially, for the master 
of the sky and the thunder gave tlu!m the rain 
neces.sary for the fruitfulness of tin! .soil. If the 
Palniyrene.s did not know him in thi.s a.spect in 
the dt'sei t, they mu.st have adopted hin» along with 
Aramanin civiliziition. In fact, as de Vogi'u'* has 
always said, the inscriptions mean him rather tha,n 
B 6 l when they refer to the god by periphrase.s. 
We must hc’.ar in mind, however, the po.s.sihililies 
of syncretism, apjilying vague ei)ithets to various 
gods that the worshipper knew in his heart. 
Perhaps the Palmyrenes also had given the lir.st 
rank to a great deily, vvhom tradition doe,s not 
mention hy nit me, similar to the smnmns dens 
of the Itonian workl, whom the last jtagans adojtted 
to oppose to tlie one god of (fiiristianity. The 
frequent occurrence of Zft'/s vlieros in Palmyra 
favours this hypothesis, which does not exclude 
Jewisli influence. 

{b) A second (diaracteristic of the Palmyrene 
religion is its sol/xr nature. The Homans were 
much .struck hy it, and believed that the great 
tcmjde of Palmyra wa.s dedicated to the sun. As 
is well known, Aurelian, the conqueror of Zenohia, 
conceived the project of uniting all the cults in the 
cult of the supreme god, the sun. This syncretism, 
which tried to absorb Mithra himself, was natur¬ 
ally aj)plied to the god of l^almyra. Ho also 
ordered the temple to be rebuilt : 

‘ Templuni sane eolis ... ad earn forinani volo, quae luit 
reddi‘(//iwi. Aug. li. 148 ff. [Aureliunus], ed. II. Peter, Leipzig, 
1892). 

We know that tliis temple was dedicated to BftI 
(see above, § 3 (n)). One text speaks of the great 
basilica of the bouse of B61 na n kp‘?d 33 ). 
It i.s quite natural tliat Aureliari, who was a great 
sun-worshipper, should have inclined in the direc¬ 
tion of his taste-s ; but the Pa]ruyrene.s, who were 
themselves addicted to the wor'shij) of the sun, 
gave the same aspect to B 6 l on the tessera',, wliere 
the name of the god is accompanied by a small 
solar disk. It has been noticed also that this B61 
must be the B 6 I-Marduk of Babylon, the god of 
the spring-time sum It is, however, unquestion¬ 
able that B 6 I is a supreme god rather than a solar 
god. With the Greeks he is Zeus. On the bas- 
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relief of Lainmens, explained by Bonzevalle, (Im 
person called Belos below the figure is callctl 
Keraunos above, Jike Zeus the tbunder-goti (E/di. 
ii. 83, 310). The real sun-god of Palmyrn, i.s 
Malak-b61 (S 33 VD). He is often mentioned after 
'Agli-b61, the moon-god, following the ancient 
custom of naming the moon before the sun. In 
one of the two Koman inscriptions—comparatively 
late, it is true (middle of 3rd cent. A.D.)— 
instead of ‘to Malak-hfil and the go<l8 of Tadmor’ 
the Latin text says: ‘Soli sanctissirno.’ On this 
Lidzbarski has outlined a somewhat astonishing 
theology: Malak b61 is ‘the messenger of B6L 
(S 3 la^D); then, as if the two ideas were necessarily 
connected, ‘the visible manifestation, the revebi- 
tion of {Eph. i. 256 f.). This theory, which 

seems to be inspired by the ‘angel of daliweh’ of 
the OT, rests on the form Malak, (corresponding to 
1 k'?d, and proved by the trari.scriptions 
Malachi belus, Malag-bel, Malag-belus, 'J’be aigu- 
nient would prove only that Malak-btb is the angel 
of B6I, but it does not follow that the messenger- 
gods are the visible manifestations of the god who 
smidslhem ; Hermes, e.g., isnota liypostasisof Zeus. 
Further, the form Malak may he a I’almyrene 
♦‘(|uivalent of the Hehrew Meiek or of the Assyrian 
Maliku. The pre.sent writer ha.s shown elsewhere 
that the A.s.Hyrian Maliku is eonneeled with the 
A.ssyrian sun-god Sluimash. His wife was called 
Malkatu {Etudes-, p. 107), which cannot mean any¬ 
thing but ‘qinu'ii,’ ^ialak-b01, therefore, is 
rather the kiiig-Bcl, in whom the solar aspect of 
B6I is more prominent tlian in B6I, although no 
theologicHl speculation has connected them as the 
(\s8en(ce of the sun and its p(^rceptihlo manifcHtation. 
k'or practical purposes, BCd was the suiueme god, 
odicrwise Baal-sbumin and Malak b61 ibc sun.^ 

'riiere i.s one more sun-god, viz, Yarbi-b51 
(Sum-). If we take 1)61 for the Palmynme form 
of the Canaanite Ba'al and the Babylonian BGl, 
Yarhi-bAl is anotlier name eompoumied with Ba’al 
or B6l. For a long time the word m’, ‘month,’ 
has suggested a lunar deity, but the Lammens 
relief, with a rayed disk, make.s it a solar god, A 
te.ssera. of G. SehlumlKU'ger re}*resents 'Agli-bhl 
witli the crescent, and Yarbi-hOl wit h the rayed 
disk {.E}di. ii. 310). But the present writer is 
tempted to regard this merely as a result of the 
progress of the solar cult. Etymology must decide 
the original meaning. The two gocL, who were 
often a.ssociated, were doubtless originally' two 
aspect.s of the moon-god. 'Agli-hhl wa.s the Imll- 
lord (Viy), i.e. the lunar crescent, Yarhi-l>5l the lord 
of tlie months, to which the sun is a jiei feet stranger. 
Both are qualified by ‘ hull ’ (S3in) on a tessera juih- 
lished very recently {Eph. iii. 153). The bull is 
tlie special emblem of lladad, the storm-god ; hut 
it is also the symhol of the moon, because of the 
horns of the crescent moon. '^I’liere is no doubt 
tliat it was when the cult of the sun and the moon 
became general that Yarbi-hol became tlie sun. 
Another proof of this identitication is the name 
TlX(o5(.»pos, the translation of Snni’. 

Lastly, the sun was woiHhii)ped at Palmyra 
under its eomnion name ‘sun’ (z'cicf[NE, p. 474]) 
changed infouiu-opernanie, exactly as in Babylonia. 

(c) The Palmyrenes would not be of Arab origin 
if tbey had not worshipped the morning star, 
which is ahso the evening star, the planet Venus. 
With the Southern Arabs it was the god Athtar, 
who heeaiiie in Babylonia the godiless Islitar. 
With the Palmyrenes the god apiiears to be double 
(like the goddess among the Babylonians), and 
Ijoth are masculine in form, Arsu and 'Azizu (nt-m, 
nay), ‘good rewarding gods.’ The bas-relief con- 

1 The distinction between Bfil and the sun is clear in Zoalmua 
(i. 01), who says of Aurelian: ‘HXiov t« «cal BijXov Kotfidpvo’CLC 
aydAtxara. 
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taining this inscription {Eph. i. 20.3) is difficult to 
interpret. 

Clernjont-Gaiineau (Ticm#’// d'archi^nl. orient, viii. 32 ff.) in of 
opinion that t(ie K<:«*rie haN ‘Hinffolar analojjfios with that of the 
adoration of llie Majj-i. It niav have been imajios of Umh kind 
that ha<l not only an i('on().;i.i|»liie but also ati it:onf)loj,Me.ul 
influence on the formation of lli«- lecend relating to Jesus, who 
like Azizos, was also the dens rjonus puer phosjthorm of 
Christianity.' 

TIiik vvliolo induction tnkes it for grante<l that the 
bas-rcJiof rcjucsenis the god ; on the contrary, it 
is cert a,in th;tt it rejut'sent.s the giver of the stele. 
Aecou'ding to J^id/itarski'.s interpretation (Eph. i. 
201 ), tlieie are three persons sitting on the left— 
two men and a woman ; the latter holds a naked 
child on her knee. On the right there .stands a 
)erson, prohfihly a man, who is }ferMitj>s |)laying a 
larj) ; tlum come a eamel-djivm- ;ind a |icrs<)n on 
hoisehack. 'I’here is no t race here of wor.shij). and 
no reason why the chihl sh(»uld he the hann.'; jutcr 
p/ntsphorus or the morning .star, since the de<lica- 
tion is made to the t wo sjjirit.s. 

'A/.izu is olsewlicie the iiHJjning star, who after 
wards heea.nui al-'l’/za, the female divinity known 
in the Qin’an. A Oreek writer, liarthohmiew of 
iMhiswa, says that the morning st.ar, rd ^o}(r<p6f>ov 
hiTTpov, was t he merciful, comp.assionat(! god known 
{)y I ht! Arabs hefoif! Muhainmad (/V/ civ. 

'I’iiis is a surprising conlirmation of tin* Palmyrene 
text wiiicli calls'v\zi/n a ‘goo<i ami compassionate 
(.'(kI ’ (Nj&mi Kja nhSiV). 'A/.izn was familiar t«* tin* 

(freeks under his nameof "Apyosfdniian, Hr. iv.lho). 

11 is comf)aJiion Arsu is not so easy to trace, lie 
is found much h^ss frequently than 'Azizu in the 
Pjilmyriuie texts, hut, on the otluir hand, he w.as 
know n to t.lu! Naha I a'.in.s. lie may he disguised 
under the, name of M('aagov ])laced by tin; empea-or 
Julian alongside of “Aitfov {/oc. rif.). Lidzharski 
very ingeniously idenl.ilit.'S him with the god of tin* 
Arad)s wliom Herodotus (iii. S) ealls ’(>/ioTd\. '[’lie 
phonetic I'csemlfhiiiee would he eheete.d with a 
reading 'O/jorac, wliich is ([uite near to life Arab 

form rwhni (Ij ,), prefaaled by a ]irostlu;tie n{Eph. ^ 
iii, 1)1), Moreover, Aisn would be the real iianu* | 
of Dusares, the goil of the Nahatieans. l>uL this ; 
point might coui]>romiHe ihi^ former one,, for, | 
according to Herodotus, Urotalt is Dionysos— 
which agrees (Oiite well with Dusares, hut not 
with Arsfi, if vvjsu is the companion of 'Azizu. 
Perhajts their union is merely fiuttiliou.s, for the 
tledicat.or is a priest of 'Azizfi only. All that can 
he fissertdd is that Arsu has retmiiued in Palmyrene | 
from the <uiginal Arab ground work ; hut this also 
slmws the poor esteem in whitdi ancient cults were 
held, for Arsu is met with only about t w ice, 

(il) Anotlmr very clear, although negative, char¬ 
acteristic of t-he Palmyrene religion is the in- 
fre<]uency of worship rendered to ftumile deities. 
'I'he, great Arab goddess found in Herodotus, Ihit 
or Allut., the feminine of the divine name 7 >ar 
e.rrrll.rni>e., is mentioned only once (de Vt>gii6, no. 

8), alt hough she iigures in many proj)er names, of 
yvhich Wall ha I la l is the most famous. Tlie tran- 
s<!ript i<»n ,\t ImuodoruH prove.s that All.dt w.as idenri- 
lied with A them;. And it is Athene that lignre.s 
under hertJre.ek name in the bas-relief of Lammens. 
Unfortunately only the iirst two letters (b E) of 
the Semitic cijuivalcnt, also w ritten in Creek under 
the ligure of the, goildess, arc known. The word 
was completed by Ibmzcvalle as (.ElMIA, which is 
very inobalile. l.ater he ]>ro]>osed CEMIl*u>MEI, 
iei>resenting Semiramis, but this is much less 
likely. 

\\'e must also CM,11 attention to the absence of 
El P'n), the primitive form of the god of the 
Memiles, wdjom the .Arama-aus knew <lown to the 
8th cent. U.C. as a separate <h;ity. This want is a 
fresh proof of the lightness of the Palmyrene 


attachment to their ancient deities. El is found 
in some rare theophoric P.almyrene names, and it 
is very frequent in this form in S, Arabia, 

(e) We have .still to mention Haiti ('n' 73 ), named 
on the tnssern de Vogue, no. 15S, and Afcargatia 
(nnynny) in de Vogdie, no. 8, which are Syrian names, 
and Nsne' (NE, Lexicon), which is the I’hoeuician 
Satrajies. 

'I’he theophoric names lead to the conclusion 
that there wa.s a cei tain cult of El (^n), mentioned 
above, Hdl (‘? 13 ), which must he the Jhilmyrene 
form of Uaal, and which iiiohably ne^or was a 
pioper divine name, Neho (uj), 'Atlio (friy), and 
'Ashtor (unt^'y), a Palmyrene form of Ishtar or 
Asl.nrte (mne-y). The luuue 'Athe was very im¬ 
portant in Syria ; its fusion witli Athar in Atar- 
gjilis made it inipossihle to know wliethcr it W'as 
masiMiline or feminine. According to the I’almy- 
reue name attni:, 'A the is a motlier; Lidzbar.ski 
! (K/>h. a. .308) is in favour of the female .sex. 

A Ljitiri insciiption (Mordtiminn, ‘ Palmyren- 
isches,’ p, 47) of a Palmyrene {'i’hoimes —’D'n) is 
dedicu.t<!d : ‘diis patriis Malaebel et Hebellahamon 
et Ihmefal e.t Mauavat. ’ 

Below’ the gods, hut i>erhapsmorehighly esteemed 
than soim; of them, we must, plaice the Ujid of the 

s. 'u’ied spring whi(;h ga\'e existence to the oasis 

(Nnr'iD Nj'y n ku*?). ( bui, in (Jrcek Ti'xvy Portuue, 

was a spirit like that of a tiihe (see below, § 4 

(/') (i.)l 

4 . Cult.—(o') Place.<i of worship. —No high places 
have been found in Palmyra, hidden in the moun- 

t. -rin, like thos<; of Petra. It must be reiuembered 
that Pjilmyra was a great, llellenized city, sur- 
roumh'd by deserts scoured by caravans. Like all 
the ancient towns built under the I'hupire, tlie 
town was crossed by a huge avenue, which started 
from the great temple with a triumphal arch and 
(Midcd beside the mountain in a small hnihiing, 
ju'oltiihly water-works. On the left w’ere the 
tlicatro and the palace, on the right hot baths, a 
library, and a small Imnple—that of Ba'al-shruiiin. 

Tla* ffreat templt;, foMowiiitr tlio plan of every Semit,it; sanctu¬ 
ary, eon.-iisted of a larjfc eru.lo.siire, eotitaiiiiiig tiu' liowse of the 
god proper. From the outside ttiia emdosure, apiece' of ground 
227 metres sejuare, planted witli tree's, looke'd like a huge 
eompai t hiiiUfiiig, with rows of storoyctl wimlowa. On passing 
tlirongh the gale, one entered a large eourt, and then dis- 
(.;()vi^red tliat tfie outside walls simply served as supports for 
efonhle' porlicoe.s, the columns of which, 474 in numher, and 14 
inctres liigli, corresponded to a row of pilasters. In tlie centre 
was the I'.eLln of the god, a huilding of considerable dimensioriB. 

The; whole huilding was const.rneited af;cm'ding to thet 'orinth- 
ian method, adapted to the .Semitic principle ; e.e/., while in 
the ParlJierion the )»uge temple oontuining the ceLla opens its 
jiorticoes on the side next the public, those of I'almv ra were 
hidden hehind a high wall, in Conformity witJ) the arrangement 
of the Temple in Jerusalem as it was built by Herod, but with 
much larger enclosures. Those of Palmyra are called ‘the 
basilica of the temple of B61,’ in a text wliich we ha\'e already 
im'iitiuneil (above, 53 ((*)). Another text calls this temple ‘ house 
of their gods’ (bittmaun, Semitic Inecreptimis, ]). (iS f.). It 
was therefore a sort of pantheon. It was built at the headlining 
of our era. The material of the temple was doulillrsK the same 
as everywhere else in the Semitic East. Attention sliould be 
(;alled to a hammana. (KJlOn), which evidently corrcsjionds to 
theof the Bible (2 Ch 14'’’' Fzk O’*'Kashi 

had explained this wonl a.s ‘column of the sun ’—a very }>laiis- 
ihle exjilanatiou, as the first fiaiyniiana known by Palmyra was 
coiisecr.'itcd to the sun-god (A'A’, p. 174. 2). We now know of 
a second one at Ologesias. In this case the jilacc of the column 
is mciitiomsl, i.r. probably its base or its socle, and ( be roof of 
the rr/Af which covered it {ICph. ii. ‘280 f.). These allowed of a 
certain amount of ornarneritatiori (same inscription). 

Other objects are mentioned in Oreck— a libation-carrier and 
a censer of gold, a pillow for the sacred bed of the temenoe, ifit 
TTje . . . K^fivrjv (.Fph. ii. 284). This sacred heii (Nnny), 
placed in a niche (KnsD, in Oreek xapdpa or i//aAis [cf, ^E, p. 

477 ; l,agrtingc, Etudrg-, p. f)08 f. ]), or arcosoUinn. cfirresjKinded 
to the Roman jmJoinar eniploytnl in the solemn leetisternia. 
Tliere were, of course, altars (Mn'ry) and hrazier-s (nuud 3'D3 
[Eph. ii. 301]). Tb.e altars were often dedicated to certain 
deities—practically formingcolumris for containing inscri(»tion8. 

(/>) Krligiotts- a.'<;sovl(rtions\-~ -'V\\r‘ religious groups 
were o/ two kintJ.s : (i.) uatnral groups, and (ii.) 
as.sociations juoperly .so called. 
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(i.) Ihe cult of the y^yot, or gens, existed among 
the Palmyrenes as clan- or tribe-worship. Certain 
devotees dedicated a hammann (see above, § 4 (a)) 
to the 8 \in-god, the go i of their family’(mn rhn 
|ni 3 K). Probably each gens had its own particular 
god, a Gad (nj), which the Greeks assimilated with 
Fortune (Tex’?)- Our authority for this statement 
is the inscription de Vogue, no. .S, which is incom¬ 
plete in Palmyrene, and translated into Greek 
as [yia\a]xf'iv\v Kal Tuxv Oai/xeloi. Although this 
nominative very strange, it certainly rejnesents 
a Palmyrene tribe. Perhaps it ought to be trans¬ 
lated : ‘ To Malak-bei and to the Gad of the Taymi,’ 
or even ‘To Malak-ir>l, Gad of the Taymi.’ The 
name Gaddi-bhl signihes ‘My Gad is Jicr (Eph. 
ii. 281); the lieni-Gad<iibAl tribe may have had 
B61 as their Gad. In this case the god*of the tribe 
■w'ould be imposed on it ])y tradition. 

Whatever we may make of tins very obscure 
point, we see that the tri\)es commended themselves 
much more frc(iuently to the great god Bid. The 
formula in whicli they did so is really ditlicult to 
translate. But, if ther(i are at tiines doubts as to 
the exact meaning of the word which unites Bid 
and his worshippers ,1 there is no doubt that the 
Benidlela, the Beni llaneli, the Beni-Barsa'a, and 
the Beni-'rayrai placed themsidves under Bfii’s 
protection just as iiarticular individuals did. We 
read, rt.j 7 ., on a tessera : ‘ Bid bless the Beni Taymi ’ 
(A A, p. 4S8). 

(ii.) B(\sides tliese natural groups, there were in 
Palmyra ndigious associations which nught bt 
described by the Greek word OLacroi. This institu¬ 
tion is designated snnD, the im-aiung of whicli is 
not given in Iddzharski’s Handlmeh. (denuont- 
<Tanneau has shown that tliis word meant the re¬ 
ligious fe:ist, tin? merry banqu<>t hidd by cerlaiii 
associations. B,ecently, as originally in the Bihle 
and a I’unic iiiscrijition, the word has Is-en found 
among the Jews of Blephanttnc {Kph. iii. 12 d), sit 
Petra (^7;. p. 278), sind sit Palmyra. At Palmyra 
a ivdigious college (anno (ua], w*ii(u-e un i.s inserted 
by (derinont-Ganneau) dedicated an alt.ar ‘ to'Agli- 
bol and to Malak-bC;l, tludr gods.’ It tv.as tlierelore 
a fltao-os c.onsccratiMl to thi^se gods, and it n<*e«l not 
have been composed exclusively of priests, although 
tliere was a college of priests of'y\gli-h 6 l (Eph. iii. 
300: ^ 13 * 731 ? noD). It is the same with Bid. The 
inscriiil ion Waddington 2000 a in (ilreek takes it 
for grsinted that tlie Isiity formed part of the 
associsition of the jiriests of Bel. I’wo recently- 
dis(;overed texts mention the post of director or 
chief of the saiueil banquets (amnno mjD'r=(rv/i- 
irotria/jx^a) of the jiriests of Bel (ICph. ii 281, 
304)—in Greek, in the second <;ase ; apxif/ici>s Kal 
(ri;[yu,7rotrla]/ixos ieptujv fieyLcTov Oeov At6? ^/)[\oid. In 
these last two cases did the Olaaos include laymen? 
Undoubt tally in certain circumstances the yiricsts of 
Bel formed a grouji by tlicmselvcs. ()n a tessera. 
three busts are accompanied by tlie inscrijiliou, 
‘the priests of the god B61 ’ {Eph. ii. .320), We 
slionld say nowadays that they liad been photo- 
grajdied in a gioujy. These tcsser<r are often con¬ 
nected Avith the Avorahip of B 6 I. Clermont-Ganneau 
says : 

‘ For a lonjT time I have been inolined to believe that aniorif? 
those numerous ralm.yrene f.i’ssmv wtiich have come <iowi " 
us, certain groups ar> t5onnecte<l with the religious associati 
and priestlj' colleges of Palmyra. They are a sort of token’ 
(p. 23). 

Ijidzbarski is of the same ojiinion, and, as the 
inscrijitions on the diaaoi mention the month of 
Ajiril, he conjectures that this was the time of the 
jiriiieipal ceremony. Spring-time would suit B61 
very Avell {Eph. ii. 304). 

There is nothing more to be said about the 

1 As in the case of |JS, translated ‘ protect,’ Lidzbarski pro¬ 
poses to translate ‘Make to sit, O J36J, at thy table' {Kph. ii. 
820). But then what would J3K mean standing alone? 


S riesthood. The word kVssk, which retmrs in 

labylon, jirobably denotes an oiticial in the tenijile 
of Azizu {Eph. i,’202). 

5. Attitude towards the g^ods.— Of more imjiort- 
ance than their exierior worsliiji are tlie inner 
feelings of the Palniyrene.s toAvanls their gods. 
\\ e liave already seen that, like all ancient 
peoples, they liad jireserved the cult of tlie national 
goil.s (Ofoi TrarpLooi or Trclr/itot), the gods of Tadiuor. 
Nevertheless they had reached the idea of a master 
of the worhl, good, a re warder, comjiassionate, 
jiropitious. This coneejitiou of t he gomlnessof the 
god is an admirable trait, and must have given 
birtli to love for this god in their liearts. The 
inseriptions, liowev-er, give no iiidieatiori of tliis 
feeling. The senate and tlie people render homage 
to two distingnislied citizens, ‘ Avlm feared tliegoils 
and loved their toAvn ’ (J^^n’^D ND'mi K'n^N sSm). 
rile Greek i.s ^ijarefieis, Avhich avc translate ‘ jiious.’ 
'riie predominating sentiment,tbevcfeve, av as always 
the one Avldch is at the foundation of the Semitic 
eligions—fear. But there is no sign of this fear 
(IraAviiig forth voavs from the Palmyrenes Avhen in 
danger. At least the fnUille.d vow, which occurs 
so often in Carthage, does not tignve on the stelte. 
'I'hey express merely the gratitude of the wor¬ 
shipper; ‘ hecanse he has invoked him and he has 
rcqdied’ (de Vogiie, no. 5); ‘because be lias jiro- 
tected him on land and sea ’ {ih. 7h). We therefore 
cannot sneak of votive stela; oxia-pt in a very broad 
sense, tlsiially the person avIio (ledi<;ates a monu- 
iiieiit state.s that be entreated the gods lor ‘ his 
lif<‘,’ and adds sometimes one jterson, somidimes 
another—bis sons, bis lirotbers, etc. What is tlie 
meaning of ‘ life ’ ? It Avould be teuijiting to trans¬ 
late ‘ for his safety,’ meaning by that all temporal 
good exjieeted from the gods, especially health. In 
:in inscription dedicated ‘to him Avhose name be 
blessed,’Aii i/xf/lcmp Kal tnpKlutp], ‘life’ is ri>ndt;red 
in (ireek by vyda, ‘ liealMi ’ {E/)h, ii. 29')). "I'lie 
Palmyrenes, therefore, looked to tlieir gods for 
success in their enterjirises and jnosjierity. In 
ret urn they saAv to it that tlie gods were honoured, 
and esjiecially that the sujueme god Avas blessed. 
They believed that their prayers Avere lieard, anil 
—AA’liat is more remarkable—t-bey believed that 
the gods could ymblicly bear Avitness to those avIio 
W(! re distinguisiied for t heir devotion to the (dly. 
At least this is stated of Yarbi-bbl in a text dating 
from A.D, ‘21‘2, 

,/uIius AiircliuH ZenobiuN rendcreil ^reat eerviroH to the army, 
etc. ’ It is of tliis that the irorl Varhi-libl and .lnlius have hotne 
vvitnes.s’ (t3c 6ia T/ivra vno Ocov 'lufufii.iAoii vn'o 

’loi/Aiov). It 110 doubt refers to an oracle whicli had added its 
approbation to that of the leader of the army. 

T'he guardian of tlie sjuing avum also chosen by 
tlie same god {tTripeX-prij'! alpedth 'Ef/>Kay irrjy?)^ vir6 
'lapifiwXov Tov deoii [(//(/ •4.'><)2J). 

'File inscriptions do not imply tliat the Palmy¬ 
renes expected salvation in the future life from 
the gods. At most Ave may (iml an iiulieation of 
this lielief in the ejiitliet ‘rowarder’ (KiDiy). It 
probably corresfionds to the Jewish belief (bat God 
gives a good reAvard (did nDt:-) to tlie jnst in the 
AvorJd to vouw{Eph. i. 202). But it AAonld eertainly 
be imprudent to build a theory on a word a\ liicli 
may ajiidy to tlie rewards of tbi- present life, njioii 
Avlucli tlie JeAVH also laid great stress. 

6. The dead.—It is to the worsliiji of their dead 
that Ave oAve the greatest number of Palmyrene 
inseriptions. ^ Tlie funerary monuments were of 
tAvo kimls. The most perfeet tyyie A\'as undoubtedly 
the byiiogoes hollowed in tin; rock. Those wli’o 
undertook this ditlicult work afterwards gave up 
one or more ebamhers as a perpetual grant. The 
dead were jilaced along the Avails in recesses jier- 
jieiMlicular to the Avails. This is the ordinary 
Semitic practice. What is jiocnliar to Palmyra la 
the very high towers, containing dead bodies on 
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all the RtoreyH, arranged as in a burial vault. 
They seein to Imve winhecl to imitate the Roman 
coluiii/taria, ada|)t(Ml so as to j)reserve the dead in¬ 
stead of ro.ducini^ them to aslic.s. Ka<!h compartment 
was closed by a stone, whiclj is a bust of the dead 
person, with indications of liis or her name, parents, 
date of d<at}i, and the inevitable ‘Alas 1 ’ (San). 

While (ireek ei>itaphs sometimes exjuess hopes, 
doubts, or even denials concerning the future life, 
the sepulchral inscrii)tion 8 of the I’alrnyrenes are, 
like those of the Phumicians and the I^alnitjnani 
silerit on tliis point. Kvidently, like those peoples, 
they set great store on not being disturbed after 
death ; although with less verbal insistence, they 
wish that their tomb may be ‘a dwelling-place for 
ever,’ Put they do not tell us whether or not it is 
in view of an existence in the other world that they 
ask that 1 heir bodiits may rest in peace. It is prob¬ 
ably to the body merely—to the bones—that an 
inscrijition refers which mentions this rest (kb'DJ 
KDe nn'n, at Oonstanza in Rumania [Eph. iii. 30]). 
Desire for the preservation of the body hsi to the 
practice of embalming. Some mummies have been 
found at Palmyra (Simonsen, SculjUui'es et inscrip¬ 
tions dr j). 

7 . Ethics.- 'Die Palmyrene inscriptions do not 
throw much light on I’ulmyreno ethics. The welfare 
of the city de|)ended on its commerce, and j>ar- 
ticularly on tin? management of its caravans, and 
tradius wme encouraged. 'I’he famous tarifl' of 
Palmyra shows the amounts collected by the 
(uistoms-hous«‘, on the admission of merchanilise. 
On l,lu> other hand, t he heads of <!aravanH regarded 
it as a jioint of honour to he faithful, for the jieojile 
showed tlnun gratitude by laising statues to them. 

The status of Avomen seems to have been higher 
than in (Jreek or Roman countries, as the story of 
/enohia prove.s. J'ludr qmam.s, however, do not 
Hiauu to have bcuiii, as a rnlig so highly honoured 
as among the ISabatfeans, In this matter, too, 
the Palmyrenes are far removed from the traditions 
of Arabia—before Muhammad. Mevertheless the 
jiresiuit Avriltjr cannot believe, Avith Lidzbarsk 
{Kph. ii. 27 I), that, contrary to what took jilace at 
the H(‘gira, Avomcn had been excluded from the 
inlierilance of tombs. A Avoman is expressly called 
‘ inheritor of the house and the funeral cave’ (Knic'i 
KmgDi Nn’3 n [ Kph. ii. 275]). 

A .slave might be set free (nn a 3 ), but continued 
to belong to the house of his ft>rmer master, now 
his patron ; he mentions liim, not his father, in his 
genealogy. 

'riie Palmyrenes’ excessive love for statues prob¬ 
ably comes from the (Irei'ks. It bears Avitness to 
an intense municiiial life, and a great desire for 
glory. 

VS e may say, hoAvever, that the basis of Palmy¬ 
rene ethics is its connexion Avith religion. 

liiTKiiATiTRK.—C. Clermont-Ganneau, Recneil d’arcMologie 
orientalr, I'aria. IHsSfT. ; M. J. Lag:rang:e, Mtndfn mir les re- 
iigionn do. 15)05 ; H. Lainmens, La Sjjrir et .ton 

importance gi^ographujur, Louvain, 1904 ; M. I^idzbarski, 
Handlnich de.r iiordnemiffschen Epigraphik, Weiiuar, 189.S, 
Ephemeris/dr aeiniti.'<c.hc Kpigraphik, H vols., Cliessen, 1900-12; 
E. Littmann, Semitic Inacriptiona, New York and London, 
1901 ; J. H. Mordtmanii, ‘ I’ahnj renisohea,' MV(f, 1S99, i. ; H. 
Po^non, liiacriptinna ahnitiqneif de la Syrie, (lela Mesopotamie, 
et de la rtUp'on de Moasovl, Paris, 1907-08 ; D. Simonsen, Sculp- 
turea et rnacriptiona de J'ahnyre., do. 1889; M. de VogTi6, 
L'Architecture civile et reiigieuae . . . dans la Syrie centrale, 

2 vols., do. 18G6-77 ; Ri^pertnire d't'pigraphie a^mitique, Paris, 
(in the press); M. Sobernheim, ‘Palinvren. Inschriften,’Jf Pff, 

ii. M. J. Lagrange. 

PAMPEANS.—I. Origin and classification.-— 

The problem of the Red Man is one of the yet 
hidden mysteries of tlie world. The history of 
the S. American continent, as Avell as that of 
C. and N. America, previous to the (’olumbian 
era is still to a very large extent shrouded by the 
same dense mists of obscurity as it was when i 


Cortes and Pizarro landed on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru respectively, 

Wlience came the various nations, what were 
the origins of the various civilizations, what the 
many migrations over hundreds of leagues of 
territory, what the many blendings of the various 
families, and whether the nations, the original 
inhabitants, were of one stock or have become one 
stock owing to countless ages of occupation, are 
questions wliich are still puzzling the scientists of 
both the Old and the New Worhi. 

It seems clear that the main strain in N., C,, 
and S. America may be legitimately traced to one 
origin, but it must have been long before the 
Chri.stian era that these first immigrants landed 
on the shores of what is known to ns as the New 
World. Although they approach very closely to 
Avhat we may call the Malay-Mongol type, the 
great movement by which the Americas were 
peopled must have taken place before either the 
Malay or the Mongol became a marked type ; for 
all ^)ractical purposes we must regard the American 
lndian.s as now a distinct typo. 

As far as S. America is concerned, there are 
signs of four distinct migrations, and it is probable 
1 hat the gi’eat hulk of the population came by way 
of the I’acific Coast, some from the north, some by 
way of the islands of the J’acilic. Easter l.sland 
(f/.w.), could we unveil its my8t('ries, might throAV 
some light upon this subject. J’rohahly the first 
comers were driven eastward and soutliAvard by 
succeeding Avaves, and a someAvhat bi;.;lier culture 
1/lius took pos.session of the western side. Count¬ 
less blendings accouiit for the midland peo])les. 
There are Indian traditions and other evidences 
that at a period long anterior to the Incas, prob¬ 
ably 1500 years, an ancient civilization possessing 
considerable culture existed in Peru and neighbour¬ 
ing region.s. civilization seems to have been 

ujwet by Avarlike migrations from the south and 
east, of hardier hut more barbarous raees. The 
fact that signs of very Jincdtuit human ocicupation 
are clainuul to have been discovered in these regions 
docs not necessarily prove that the present peoples 
derive their origin from any such pre-histone race. 
We cannot overlook the possibility of there having 
been a great cataclysm at some remote period 
Avliich ni.'ty have destroyed life there. Science 
may coniine itself to proven facts, hut .such facts 
depend entirely upon the conclusiveness of the 
proofs, and the ablest scientists Avill readily 
admit that they are far from having coin})l(ite 
knowledge in all its branches upon Avhich to 
Vniild. Ecav are privileged to live among and 
sl.udy a primitive people for half a giiiierat ion. 
In many cases hasty conclusions are arrived 
at, almost willingly, because they support a 
theory ; even Darwin erred in attributing carmi- 
bali.sm to the modern Fuegians. Their intelligence 
lias been compared to the stationary instincts of 
animals;^ l>ut Yahgans Avith whom the present 
Avritor has lived in cdosest touch had very retentive 
memories and were not lacking in ordinary intelli¬ 
gence ; they certainly believed in the presence of un¬ 
friendly spirits, as well as the ghosts of their dead. 
These ideas Avere purely native, andhadno connexion 
with Christian or other training. Darwin draws a 
contrast between the taciturn, even morose, abori¬ 
gines of S. America and the light-hearted, talka¬ 
tive Negroes. Although S. American tribes may 
not be as light-hearted and as talkative as the 
Negroes, it is unjust to assert, in the case at least 
of many of them, that they are taciturn or morose, 
except, perhaps, in the presence of strangers. 
The S. American Indians are very reserved in the 
presence of toreigners, but, once the latter are on 

1 A. H. Keane, Central and South America^, London, 1909, 
vol. i. ch. lx. 
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perfectly good terms with them, they throw off 
this reserve and are in reality quite light hearted 
and talkative, jokes and puns being a favourite 
mode of amusement among them. 

At the present day many of the tribes that 
existed in early Spanish times have disappeared, 
and few Indians of Pampean or Patagonian race 
proper now survive. 

The Indian tribes known by the Spaniards as 
Parnpa Indians were undoubtedly closely allied to 
and part of the great Aram^anlan race, but, as 
these nomads were in the habit of travelling 
immense distances, even in comparatively modern 
times, it is highly probable that a large Carib 
element existed among them, and in the ages that 
have passed the peoples must have crossed freely 
from eastern plains to the Pacific sea-board and vice 
ver'sa. Intercourse with Europeans and other 
modifying influences were exerted upon them by 
contact in time of war, and earlier they must have 
come into close touch with the (lhaco peoples—a 
great part of the Taluhets were destroyed in wars 
with the Moeovies of the Chaco ; nevertheless, in 
spiteof such influences, the Pampeans are essentially 
a part of the Araucanian family, though those 
of Chile were influenced to some extent by the 
Incas. 

There are two chief nations of Indians who in¬ 
habit the land on both sides of the Andes of ('hile, 
the Moluches and the Puelclies.^ Two types of 
original man inhabit these regions down to the 
Straits of Magellan, the round-headed races com- 
)rising the Moluches, or Araucanians, and the 
^ampa Indians nroper, and the long-headed people 
including the I^itagoniaus, with the Telmelches, 
Onas, and Yahgans; but the Patagonians became 
so mixed up with the round-headed Pampas that 
much in common is found among the tribes. 

i. MoiiCuiiEB.—The Moluchei wore known by the HpaniardH ag 
'AucaeH' and ‘ Araiioanos.’ The word aravcanos Hignifies 
‘wild,’ ‘ untamed,’ ‘aavat'e,’ Is used not only of men l»ut also 
of animals, and is derived from their own name Moinche, from 
molan, ‘to wage war,’ and che, ‘people.’ The Moluches were 
divided into the I’icuiichea, Pehuenches, and Huilliches ; they 
held both tfie Pacific and the Atlantic slopes of the Andes.!* 

(a) The Picunches, or northern people, occupied the country 
from Coquimbo to San Jago of Chile. They were the most 
valiant and largest-hodied men of this race. ’Those who live to 
the east of the Cordillera, reaching somewhat lower than 
Mendoza, are called by those of the other side ‘ Puelches,’ 
prml signifying ‘east.' 

{b) The Pehuenches border on the Picunches to the north and 
reach over against Valdivia to 35 8. latitude. They derive 
their name from the word pe.huen, ‘pine-tree,’ because their 
country abounds with those trees. 

These two nations were very numerous formerly, but were in 
great part destroyed by repeated wars with the Spaniards 
and the ravages of disease imported by the Europeans. 

(c) The Uuilliches, or southern people, reached from Valdivia 
to the Straits of Magellan, and were divided into four distinct 
tribes. They spoke a mixed form of Moluche, differing from the 
Picunches In using the letter < (the Picunches used r and d 
Instead of«, andf instead of ch, as,e.g., domo, ‘awoman,’some, 

‘ a woman ’; vuta, ' great,’ vtichc, ‘ great ’). 

11. PcKLCiiBS.—The Puelches (eastern people, because they 
live to the east of the Moluches) are divided into the Taluhets, 
Diuihets, Chechehe.ts, and Tehuelheta. The termination het, 
taking the place of che in the Moluche, means ‘people,’ or 
* people of the mountain.’ 

It 18 an interesting fact that the Towothli or Enimaga of the 
Pilcomayo use in some cases the same termination for ‘ people.’ 
They call the Sanapana people north of the Paraguayan Chaco 
the Isonhet; these Sanapana Indians are the same as the Wima, 
and Indian tradition traces them back to the Chanca confeder¬ 
acy of ancient Peru. Can it be that the het in this case was 
also connected with the mountain people, and might this 
show any connexion with the ancient Peruvian legend that 
the pre-Inca dynasty was overthrown by a great invasion frona 
the south ? 

Garcilasso de la Vega* claims that his people 
were Antarctic Indiana. 

1 It ‘8 probable that a people bearing the name Puelche 

were distinct from the Araucanian Puelche, by whom they 
were ousted. ^ j- . . 

2 See T. Falkner, A Deter, of Patagonia and the adjoining 

Parte of S. America. _ 

* See Clements B. Markham, The I neat qf Peru, London, 
ICIO,p 81. 


2 . Org'anization and civilization. —The Moluches 
and the Euelches are divided into a multitude of 
small tribes under their own chiefs, who, however, 
exercise comparatively little power, that power 
depending entirely upon the nersonal prowe.s 8 and 
capacity of the holder for tne time being. The 
chieftainship was generally hereditary, but during 
war-time various clans ami even tribes would join 
together, and appoint their ahlest man as war-chief, 
who for the time exercised almost absolute power. 
Their favourite time for attairk was the early 
morning about the rising of the morning-star, but 
before attacking thej^ were in the habit of sending 
out well-organized scouting-parties, avIjo did their 
work with great skill and exactillule. The.se 
customs are identical with those at present existing 
among the w’ild tribes of the (.'haco.^ 

'I'he Pampean and Patagonian especially were 
from the earliest days of known history true 
nomads, always on the move from om? [dace to 
another, and, as the old Jesuit chnuiicler remarks, 
‘neither age nor infirmity w’ould [»rev(‘nt. them 
sati.sfyiiig tbeir nomadic craving.’ Of civilization 
even in a rudimentary form we can find no distinct 
traces, and their religious ideas w'ere always of a 
very jirimitive tyjie. 'I'he history of the w'orld, 
however, furnishes us with am[*Ie juoof that a high 
type of religion, unless vigorously maintained, 
tends to degenerate, and even nati'Uis once highly 
civilized have sunk under unpro[)itioas conditions 
to a very low level. Eroiu Indian traditions gener¬ 
ally w'e cannot gather that there is any absolute 
proof that these ]»cople at some remote, period had 
not been inflmmced Ly some higher race, but clear 
evidences cannot be [>roduc-ed. 

3 . Religion.—It is very diflicrilt in tlurse days to 
obtain accurate information on tln^ primitive re¬ 
ligious ideas of the Pani[)ean [)eoi)les. Indians 
are given to absorbing traditions ami religious 
ideas from strangers, especially of other Indian 
races, altering and accommotlating them to suit 
their own views and ideas of life in general. 
We have therefore to depend a great deal ujum the 
information handed down to us by early travellers 
and missionaries, w]ios(‘ lack of thorough know¬ 
ledge of the Indian language and motle 01 thought, 
togef lier with an almost unconscious tendency to 
read into tlieir conception of s[)iril,ual things mean¬ 
ings wliich may not really he there, Icacls ua to 
aiquoacli such testimony with great caution. On 
the other hand, the modern tendency is to explain 
away tradition and so to water dowm the religious 
ideas of primitive peoples tlnit they may lit in the 
better Avith the scientific theories. 'Poo frequently 
pseudo scientific tlieory is first launched and then 
I)roof.s to 8 ui)port it are carefully sought, and the 
tendenev is to ignore or modify such Indian views 
as are obtained to fit in witli the theory already 
launched. 

So far as is knoAvn, the early Painjyeans believed 
in two sni)reme beings, one good and the other 
evil. Among the Mobiches the good spirit was 
termed Toquichen, ‘ the governor of the people,’ 
the Taluhets and Piuihets called him Soycliu, ‘he 
who rules in the land of strong drink,’ while the 
Tehuelhets named him Guayavacuiine, ‘ lord of the 
dead.’ 

This somewhat resembles the belief of the Guar- 
ayoR, who regard their great god as the kind grand¬ 
father of their peojde, believing that he lives in a 
far distant city, Avhich the faithful Indian reaches 
aftor a long and perilous journey through sjjirit- 
land. In tins city he provides the hajq>y ones with 
an unlimited supply of the very finest chirha, or 
maize-beer. Their ideas of perfect bliss are to 

1 See W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land, l,ondon, 1911, ch. x. 

2 See Falkner, p. 109. 
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spend eternity with n niunher of |n;:iven]y wives 
and a jMn))etnul dniiiheti feast. The Ihiinpeans 
believe l hat tlie f^(i(jd deity inadf*. the worhl, ereateil 
the Indiiiiis in ejives, them arms with wliich 

to Imiit juxi li^dit, and tlien left them to shift for 
themselves, ’j’lie IaMi;Lj;nas of the northern Chaeo 
have a s<mie-wha,t similar idiaa. With them the 
<leiry is symhidized by a l>eetle who created our 
first pai'ents male and female, but left them to fi”ht 
the hat lie a^oiinst a previous and more powerful 
rare of spiritual beings as best tliey inioht.* The 
)SpaniardH, or Whiles, they believe to have been 
creal(id likewise, but at a later date, and to them 
were f'ivam cattle. The Indisins themselves mi«j;ht 
hav<; had (be use of these animals ; only, beiiio so 
frij^^ldened at ( he sifj^ht of such larj^e animals and 
their formi<lable hoi iis, tlusy stopjxid up the mouth 
of the eav«i frorj) whi(th tluiy were about to issue 
with ^^rea( sloiu's and hdt it to the more coura^(s)us 
Wlu(,es (.o ])ermit their exit. The smaller animals, 
however, they allowed to (^ome forth from the cave 
and mulliply on the vast plains. The (buiyaquil 
of Par!i,p:uay have a sojuewhtit similar idea. Uut 
the Pampeans are eonvineed that the work of crea 
tion is not y(!t (inished and that new animals and 
men njay l>e forthcoming^. 

Th(i evil spirit the iMoluelu's call Ilueeuvoe, or 
Huec.uvu, ‘ the wandertir witho\rt.’ The'Fehuelhets 
and (hieidiehets mime him Atskannakanatz, and 
the Ihudehes Valiehu. Wi(h h im are a ereat 
Tiumher of demons wamhuin^i; about the earth, and 
they are n^sponsihh! for all (he evil <lone. The 
wizards are stippostid to ha\'e two of thest; demons 
a.s a.ssis(ants who enable (hern to foretell fu(ure 
events and (o know what is frassin^ even at a di.s- 
tanee, and to c-ure tlnr sick by driving away the 
other (lemony who nioh^st them. Wizards are .sup¬ 
posed to become mernhers of tbes(i demon bands 
after de.sth, 'The l'ami>eans, ferdino that the ^ood 
sjririt no longer cares for or aids them, drw'ote their 
whole enci'jAcs to wardino off or ap|)easin}^ the evil 
one hy means of drums and {gourds (died with small 
shells (o make (diem rattle. The wizar'ds have 
•eer(.ain sjadls which they kecftin [lainted hide haps. 
Tliey f<'ipn (its, diirinp which lliey are supposed to 
be strnpplino with (he demon, and douhtless their 
faith in these matlers, topetlurr with their prr^at 
superstii ions fmir, produces r eal lit.s of hysteria in 
many of them, rhey hitle in a corner of their 
hu(.s or are shielded from the ])ublic, paze hy a 
S(^reen of hides, and, when the opportune moment 
is suppos<'d to have arrived, announcr? to ( he peojde, 
by makinp peculiar noises, that the demon has 
lieen varniuished ; tliey lead their trihiismen to 
Ixdievethat such noises procxred from the demon, 
who, now disa]))»oiiited, is takirip himself olf to a 
safe distaiKie. When they prophesy, they (daim 
to he fr(M* from all blame should tlndr jirojihecy 
prove (fi he false, maintaininp that the lyinp in- 
fornia( i<m piven is eid irely (he fault of the demon ; 
hut tlu'v demand their jiaynient all the .same. 
Thes(* wizards, however, do not always escape 
seathless, nml, if their intervention, espeeially in 
the case of sickness, fails, violent hands are some¬ 
times laid upon tluun. The wizards are of both 
sexes and an' pt-ncrally selected when yomip ; the 
niale.s are compclhxi to adopt the female costume 
and are not allowed to marry, althouph the females 
may. Wizards must lose their male sex and adopt 
the female (diaracter as far as possible. 

In addition to the two leadinp spirits, there is an 
infinite number of minor evil spirits attached as 
familiars to the various clans and families. 

The spirit-world is penerally believed to be located 
under the earth in caves beneath hills and lakes. 
The fact of human remains beinp found does not 
of necessity prove the uninterrupted continuance 
1 See Grubb, ch. xi. 


of the race. Antediluvian man may have lived in 
these parts, and yet the iiresciit race may have 
come from quite another direction and be of a 
dilierent tyjie. These relipious ideas are very 
common among the S. American tribes, nor are 
they unknown among other hranehes of the human 
race. The general idea of the sfdrit-world may 
have had its origin in the overthrow of the ante¬ 
diluvian world when the great dee})s were broken 
lip, tlie population w^as engulfed by great earth¬ 
quakes, and large territories were submerged by 
new .seas, lakiis, etc. 

Those who have lived for many years in close 
intercourse with these ahorigiual ]»eoples find 
numerous signs leading to the conclusion that in 
many case.s their religious ideas have degenerated, 
and that formerly tliey had a clearer and more 
perfect grasp of things spiritual, and this in spite 
of the fact tliat the jiresent-day idea seems invari¬ 
ably to he that these races, when first we came in 
c.ontact with them, were gradually develojiing their 
religious senstg 

It is recorded about laO years ago, and probably 
continued to be the custom long after, that, on the 
death of an Indian, certain wonnai were (;hosen to 
make a skeleton of his corpse hy cutting out the 
interior organs, which they burned, and striiqiing 
oir the Hesh as far as jiossihle, burying what was 
left until t he bones were (luite eh^an ; this opera¬ 
tion (amipleted, the remains were removed to the 
hurial-pla.ee of their ancestors, 'i bis custom was 
adhciaal to by the Molmrhes, I'aluliets, Diuihets, 
Clieclicliets, and Telmelhcfs, who were in the habit 
of placing the bones on a platform of (aiiies or 
tw’igs, w'here they dried and whitened hy expo.sure 
to the sun and rain. 'I'lie Indians blacken their 
fa.eiis with soot, chanting in a mournful tone and 
striking tlie ground to frighten away the demons. 
It W'as the custom with many to ])laee the rcMiiains 
with the face towards the west. This is generally 
supposed to have been simply sytiihidic.al of the 
spirit’s winged flight to a si't ting sun, syinholizing 
the land of the dead. J^ut, as wdl.h some tribes 
known to the waiter, it may have indicated the 
jdaeefrom w hich they originally came. 'I'lie desire 
of the sjiirit would therefore lie, while it left its 
lairthly taheriiaele wdth the hones of its immediate 
ancestors, to wing its w'ay to tlie tradilional land 
in which dwelt its more remote foreial.hcrs ; if so, 
this w'ould point (o a connexion with lands which 
may have previously existed in the Pacilic. 

'J'he Indians buried with the dijad his horses, 
weapons, and otlier belongings—a eustom wide¬ 
spread among yirimitive peojile. AVidows were 
obliged to mourn for a year for their husbands. 
They abs(jained from washing their faces and hands 
and from eat-ing flesh, remained as secluded as 
possible, and were not allow'ed to marry during the 
time of mourning on fiain of death. The Teliuel- 
hets and others generally kept the skeletorrs above 
ground in their burial-places. Most of their 
customs were similar to those practised hy some of 
tlie indigenous Chaco tribes to-day. Tliey have 
no temyiles or w hat might be justly called organized 
religious worship. 

It ajipears that some venerated the eagle and 
foretold events by the flight of birds, and that on 
otHuision and for some special reasons tliey made 
drinking-eiips of skulls, and flutes from human 
bone.s (neighImuring tribes assert that this custom 
is in vogue among the Aii of the Chaco). It seems 
as if the spilling of soup and other food and 
drink upon the ground before partaking of it was 
an oflering to the earth-mother, bnt it may have 
been derived from contact with ancient Incas. 

LiTKRATtTU—D. G. Brinton, The American Ra^e, New York, 
1891 ; G. E. Church, Aborigines of S. America, London, 1912; 
T. Falkner, A Description of Paiagonia and the adjoining Parts 
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of S. Amt-rica, Hereford, 1774 *, C. R. GaWardo, Lox Oymi-s, 
Buenos Aires, IDll ; A. F. Gardiner, A I'lmt to the huliimsi on 
the 1' rantlers of Chih., London, 181J ; S. H. Lafone Queve’do, 
Etnoloijio Ariientnut^ ILienos Aires, lilUVt ; F. F. Moreno, 
d la /‘at.afioin'a Aaxtral, do. 1S79 ; A. d'Orbigny, Vonooin 
les deux A tm^rifpie.s, I'uris, ; F. F. Oiites. Los Queniiidies, 
Buenos Aires, 1S!)7 ; A. d’Ovalle, Historica relntiom del lietjno 
di die, Rome, 1G4G iKn<:. Lr. in J. Pinkerlon, ('ollertiim uj 
Voyages, eU‘., London, ISOS 14, xiv.); A. Pigafctla, I'rimo 
viuggio iiitorno al glohn stilla sguadra del capii. MagagUanes, 
151y-£S, Milan, lSOO(Eng. lr. in I’inkerlon. \i ). 

\V. i>. (liiumi. 

PANCALISM. — ‘ Paiicalisni ’ is the name 
reeendy oiven to a point t>f view wliifli »;oes back 
to Aristotle, fi orn wliicli ‘ the a'.sthetic iikkIcoI hihiiji: 
real, aj)j)n;hemle(l in the contemplation of the 
beautiluJ, is all-comprehensive and absolute.’ 1’he 
word ‘ I'f'^Hcalism ’ Hurnniarizes the Greek motto 
rd KaXbv ttHu. 

Aristotle held that the true and the good, the 
supreme idea and the sidh lu uin bonurn, were united 
in the divine eont.emiilalion of the univtuse as a 
work of art.. Kant found in tlie ‘ jmlgment of 
taste’ {IJrlitcilskrtij'i) a function by which lh<' 
limitations of t heond ical and practiiuil rea.son were 
overcome in an intuition of harmony between 
nature, tlie world of truth, and freedom, the world 
of ends and values, Schelling explicitly taught 
that rationalism, founded on intellect, and voluntar¬ 
ism, founded on will, r<;uched their syntliesis in 
festheticisiu, founded u])on the act ivitiiis and pne 
(lucts of line art (ef. lialdwin, Getnlir Theory of 
Ur.ality, New \'oik and Ijondon, Ihlo, ch. ix. § 4, 
tind ell. xiii. lb, irom whiidi both the term ‘ jianeal- 
ism ’ and (,he delinilion givmi ab<»ve are taken). 

The detfiiliMl working out of t he pancalist ic point 
of view lies await.ed the modern researches in 
aHectdA ti logic ami the theory of the art istic imagina- 
t-ioti, the ffuiner due priuntrily to '1'. llibot ami the 
latter to '1'. Lipps. Tn view of the loriner, the 
ex})eriences uj»on which the ‘ love’ of Plato and the 
ecstasy of tin; Italian and Geiiuan myst.ics restcil 
have be(*n taken out of the domain of mere indi¬ 
vidual folding and given valid cpistciuological force. 
Ketding hnds in Ibe artistic or semblant inuigiua- 
tion it,s instrument as organ of a genuine apiuecia,- 
tionof the real. And in the outcome, in t he wot k of 
art, the demand of the reason for the true and tluit 
of ]>ractice and moral.s for the good alike lind t heir 
satisfaction in a synthi^sis of the self and its object 
—as intimated spe.iMihit ively by each of the three 
thinkers Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling. 

In such a view a third altermitive takes an 
articulate form in modern philosophy. Feeling, so 
long desjused by intellectualists and voluntarists 
alike, attains its true dignity as an organ ot the 
apprehension of reality. The raptures of mysticism 
are explained and the claims of intuitionisrn are 
justified in the reasonable conclusions of the philo¬ 
sophy of art. 

LiTKRATeuK.— Tn addition to the citations made above sec 
R. Adamson, The. Development of Modem Dhilmophy, Edin¬ 
burgh 11103, i. 2G()f. ; A. T. Ormond, The Fovadations of 
Knowledge, London and Now York, 1900, pt. ii p. 227 (T. ; 
J. Mark Baldwin, Thought and Thinge, I^ndori, 1911, vol. iii. 
ch, XV. • W. D. Furry, The Aesthetic Experience, naltimore, 
1908; W. M. Urban, Joum. of I'hilosophy, xiii. [lOKi] 3.S61L ; 
E. L. Schaub, Philos. Review, xxiv. 119J()]<J39 ; E. L. Hiiiman, 

IJE xxvi. fi9i6] 664fl. J, Mark Baldwin. 

PANCHALA. — I’anchala is a term used in 
India to describe a group of five castes of artisans, 
formerly more closely connected with each other 
than they now are. According to .1. 1’. Moles- 
worth and G. and T. Candy, Mahratti-KnyliHh 
(Bombay, 1857), PAnchal is a common 
term for five castes: Sonar (goldsmith), Sutar 
(carpenter), Lohar (blacksmith), Kan.sar (copjier- 
smith), and Patharvat (stone-mason). The pojmlar 
derivation of the term is panch, ‘ five,’ ana al, ‘ to 
melt,’ because P&nchals are said to melt the five 
metals — gold, silver, copjier, brass, and zinc; but 
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the more probable origin of the term is to V>e sougTut 
in the Pancliala trilie. 

Pjuiclu'ils are found in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and in the Mysore State, In Miulvas 
they are more commonly known as Kaimualans. 
'I’he numbers given in census euumeralions are 
quite unreliable, as members of the I’amthiila com¬ 
munity frequently describe tliom.si'lves as belong¬ 
ing to one of tlie five castes mentioned above, 
instead of using the iiaino I’anchala. The origin 
of the term is a mat ter of much speciilat ion. Paii- 
c.lialas lay claim to the status of Hiahnians, and 
have some support for this claim in the rights and 
privileges which they comiuonly possess. It is not 
at all easy to decide wlicllicr a gild of iiitisims, 
working in the live uiatiuials, gold, iron, coppt*r, 
wood, and st.onc, has in the past raised itself to 
Bralmiatiic stat us, or whether, on I licothiM hand. 
Brahmans, having taken to wurk in these materials, 
contrary to the laws of Manu, ha\i' l)ccoii;e an 
arti.saii caste while retaining tlieir su]>erioi jiosi- 
tioii. 'riie fa.ct that the skill requiied lor wink¬ 
ing in metal, wooil, or stone does not vaiy much 
would exjilaiii to some extent both an ulhinty be¬ 
tween castes working in tbcdillcrent lua,(d ials and 
the fact that a caste, ahandoniiig literary pursuits 
for the iiaiulid iifts, con hi adopt a 11 t hese met hods of 
earning a living. It is on the whole mori* pndi- 
ahle that the iraste had its origin in a iJrahnianie 
group becoming art-isans than in an indnstual gild 
rising to the dignity of Biahmanic lighls and 
privileges. Indeed, the case seems to be a sui vival 
from the period in India when status ceasi'd to be 
determined by occupal ion and became hei editary. 
'liie wealthy position of workeis injirecious niettiks 
may very prohahly have assisted tlie I'anchals to 
uphold theij claims to Ibahmanic status for a long 
period in faee of 1 he st rong opposition evinced to¬ 
wards them by IJrahniatis of a moie orthodo.x call¬ 
ing. 'I'his was notably the casi' (luring the rule of 
tlie Pc'-)! was, w ho did not deny 1 o Sonars t he right 
to style themselves Daivjuinya lli ahmans. 

('arc is necess.ary to distinguish between Pfincbuls 
projierly sii described ami tlui distinct cast.c.s of 
Sonais, .Sutars, l.ohars, Kaicars, and l*a,tliarvat8, 
which in many cases have estaJilishcd a Pancliala 
subdivision and show a temleni'y to adojit the tra¬ 
ditions of tlic, Pancliala caste. They are entirely 
dillerent in origin, and this is made cle.'ir by their 
remaining as lii-e distinct endogamous groups, not 
losse.ssing the close ri'scmhlance of I'anclials to 
bahinans in rites and appearancir PanehuJa 
proper usually intermarry ticcly ; hut 'riiurston 
((./o.vDi.v and Trihc-s of S. India, iii. HlS) mentions 
that in certain towns the Sonar section no longer 
marry willingly wdlh Lohars. 

The Panehala caste has five yotras, or exo- 
ganiona divisions, known as (1) Suiiarna Daivadnya, 
(2) Ahablunvana 'I'vasta, (.3) Prusthana Silpi, (4) 
Sanag Manuva, and (5) Sanattin Maya. 'I’liese 
nanie.s are connected, as show n, with the five aona 
of Vi.sval^arma, thedivine architeiit, i.e. Daivadnya, 
Tvasta, Silpi, Manuva, ami Maya. 

Panchuls have t he Brahnianie or sacra¬ 

ments, and perform their eeremoniea according to 
the Vedic ritual, h'requent attempts were made 
in the days preceding British rule to deny them 
the right to these Puahmanic ^irivileges ; hut the 
decision of the jaindits, or religious advisers, when 
referred to, was in their favour. 'I’hcy are fol- 
lowera of both Siva and Vi.snu, and are m en found 
wearing the lingani of the j..iiigayat8 (q.v.). They 
Iiave their owm priests and donotcuill in jinlhmans 
to perform their religious ceremonies. 'I’hey will 
not eat food cooked by Brahmans, of whom they 
consider themselves at least the equals. 

Litbbatoris,— RG xv. [1883], xx. [1884], xxi, [1884], xxU 
[1884], xxUi. [1884], xxlv. [1886]; Journal of the EthTwlogietu 
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Society of London, new ser,, i. [186t)]. iii. 11871]; A. Steele, 
Law and VunUon oj lUndu ('a.ntrH, n«*vv t-d., London, 18 G 8 ; 
F. Buchanan, thmugh Mynmre, ('anora, and Malabar, 

do. 1807, i. 7 h, 11 . liTO, 470; B. L. Rice, Mj/aore and 

Coorg, BanLOilore, ls7<L7H, i. 24H, iii. 211; E. Thurston, 
CattcH and Tribrn of H. India, Madras, lOllW, iii. 108. 

K. I*:. Enthovkn. 

PANCHPIRIYA. — 1 . Introductory, —ranch- 
)iriya in a term ajijilied to tlio vvoiHliij* of the 
'jlnclion I'ir, or ‘live sairitw’—a form of belief 
very common amon^ tlie lower Hindu ca.'^teH in W. 
Hencdl, the United UrovineeM of A^ra ami Oiidh, 
and K. Uanjah. It Heeni.s to he a combination of 
variouH lorinH of anirniwin characteristic of the 
lower strata of the po[)ulation and Muhammadan 
saint-worsh in, 

'I'he I’jiiKdi or I’ahj Pir, the ‘five Baints ’ of 
Isla)!!, are, properly Mpeakini;, the five ^reat Hainta 
of the Shiah .sect -^tlie Prophet Muhammad; hia 
dauL'hter h'utimah ; 'Ali her liuHhand, cousin- 
j^erman and adopted won of the Prophe.t; ami their 
HoriH, Hasan and l.Iii.suin, the two martyr.s who.se 
pitiful death i.s celclnated yearly by member.s of 
the Shfah Meet durin|^ tlie first ten day.s of the 
Muharram festival {1)1, ji. 407 11’.). Hut this 
orthodox cult ha.s litt le connexion w ith the Panch- 
piriya bcliels, in w'hich eacdi w'orshipfier or <;rou[> 
of worHhijipers aelectH, aceordin;:: to individual 
taste, the .saints whom he prefms as objects of 
reveretjce. Thus in the I’anjab (he ({uintette 
Bometimes consisls of the saints Khwiljah Quth- 
nd-din, Khwajah Mu'in-ud-din Uhishti of Ajmer 
(q.v.), SlmilJi Ni^am-ud-din Auliya of Delhi, 
Na(;jir-ml-din Alm’l-khair, and Sulttin Nasir-ud-din 
Malimud. A sficond list, j'ive.s their Tiaimrs: 
Haha’-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, Sluih Kmj’a-i- 
’jilain F.Ia^nit of Uncknow', Shah Sham.s-i-'r.abriz of 
Multtin, Shaikh Jtihil MakhdOm dahaniya .haliun- 
l^asht of Uchehn, and Htlba Shaikh h'a!id-ud-din 
Shakarfj;anj of Pjikpatan. In the Unit<!d Pr(»vinceR 
the group u.sually include.s worthie.s of a much 
lower rank, one list j^ivint; Ghazi Miyan, Amina 
StUi, Bhairon, Huahna, and Handc, Amina heinc; a 
8(tfl, or faithful wife who died on the i> 3 ’re of her 
hushM,nd, and the three last cbdlied worthies or 
malignant spirits projiitiated by the lowasst cla.sses. 
Htue, as in VV. Ihmi^al, the ernimer.ation vari(*s 
from district to distri(;t, accordine to the tastes of 
the worshippers <jr the loctaJ cults w hich have been 
absorbed into this form of worship. 

Practically all the lists in the United Provinces 
and Ihnip'al are headed by Ghazf Miyan, who ha.s 
some iiretensions to he regarded as a historical 
personage. His history is found in the Mirnt-i- 
Mnsudi, of W'hi(d) an abstract has been giviui by 
J, Dowson (H. M, Klliot, Jlist. of India, London, 
1H()9, ii. 513 tr. ; cf. NIISIQ ii. 109). 

Dowson callH tti« lionk ‘ a historical romunce. In it fact and 
fiction arc freely mingled, arnt the great actions and exploits of 
other men are approj)riatod, without Hcniple, to the hero of 
the tale.’ Ttie concpicmr, Mahmud of Giiazm (.\.n. 097 or 998- 
m;io), it i» Hai<l, learning of an attack by the Hindu inlldeln on a 
division of his forces, sent his nephew, SAl.'ir Sahii, in command 
of a force to relieve tlu»m. After waging BiicceH.sful war upon 
the iutUlelu, he was finally slain near Bahraioh in Oudh (a.». 
10;i4). 

It is one of the curious aspects of popular Hinduism 
that a Musahuau martvr, who waged unceasing 
war against llimlns ami destro^’ed their temples, 
should Itecome the head of a quintette of saints 
Avidely venerafed hy the lower orders of Hindus. 
"Wise, remarking that in E. Bengal the guru, or 
spiritual preettptor, of the sect is the mahant, or 
provost, of the NftnakshfthI or Sikh order of 
devotees, suggests that the origin of the Panch- 
liriyft l)elief8 may be traced to Nfinak (g'.v.), tlie 
amous Sikh guru. 

Nknak * taught, universal toleration, and insisted that not only 
were the essentia] doctrines of Hinduism and MuhominAdanisiii 
analogous, hut that the Supreme Being, adored as either Hari 
fVift^iu] or All&h, was sought after by the devout of both creeds. 
It was natural that in such a tolerant sect eclectic teachers 


should spring up, selecting from the ritual of each religion 
whatever was likedy to recommend itself to the vacillation of 
either party ’ (Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of E. 
Bengal, p. 18 f.). 

There seems, how’ever, to he little ground for 
a.ssociatinjj the growth of the Panclipiri^^a beliefs 
with the rise of Sikhism, because it nrevails widely 
in parts of the country where Sikh influence is 
altogether wanting. It also seerms probable that 
the cult was older than Sikhism itself. It is 
more reasonable to su[)p(>se that it supi)lies one of 
many exami>les of the eclectic character of popular 
Hindui.siu, particularly in its lower strata, where 
the worshipper is preftared to venerate any imjier- 
Bonatiun or the divine energy from which he liojies 
to obtain a favour, or by the neglect of wiiic^li he 
imagincH that he may he exjjosed to malign inllli¬ 
enees. In this spirit lower class Hindus will visit 
the tombs of Musalman saints or even make otler- 
ingB at the gravo.s of Europeans, in the former 
case believing that the vicinity of the grave of 
the holy man e.xliales an influence which Avill be 
beneficial to them, in the latter dreading that the 
angry ghost of tlie powerful stranger, if not duly 
pro]>itiate<l, may do them injury. 

It does not seem necessary to connect the cult 
with that of the five Paudava heroes of tlie 
Mahahkdrata ejjic in a special way, as some 
writers have suggested. In fact, in Hindu belief 
five is a perfect, lioly number. Heiuic comes the 
respect paid to the panrhaiynt, or the body w hich 
should properly consist of five arbitrators or 
asses.sors, the tribal or caste council of the group 
or locality, wdiich deals Avith social allairs, such as 
marriage, divorce, violations of caste rules, aiitl so 
forth. Paiudi jahdn Parameh^nr, ‘Where five 
agree, ’tis God’s decree,’ is a common proverb 
Avhich ex])reHses popular feeling. In the same 
way th(*re an; five great gods Avorshii)]ied by the 
orthodox Hindus. The ofi'erings presented to the 
gods are usually live or some multiple of that 
number; five unmairied girls or five married 
Avomen Avhose husband.s are alive bring good luck 
to the marriage rites, and so on. At the same time 
the cult of the live Pandava lieroes extends from 
the Himalaya to Madras, and this Avas possibly 
one of the sour<;es contributing to the Panchpiriya 
beliefs {PIl- i, 200). 

The Paucli}>iriya beliefs, then, appear to be the 
result of a fusion of Hinduism and Islfttu, and 
)robably arose sifter the Muhammadan conquest 
lad impressed ui)on the minds of the lower classea 
of llinauH the assurance that the saints worshijqjed 
hy the neAVct)mers must be powerful personages to 
w'hom the success of the invaders might reasonably 
he attributed. With these saints Avere naturally 
associated some of the myriad local deities and 
malign Hpirits Avhich the menial classea of Hindus 
habitually Avorship. The result Avaa the extra¬ 
ordinary amalgam of divine personages and dan¬ 
gerous spirits Avhicdi we find in the various lists. 

2. Local types of the cult. —(rt) Bengal.~^i\ W. 
Bengal the ‘five saints’ form one of the main 
objects of adoration, not only of Muhammadans, 
but also of Hindus of the loAver grades. They are 
often Avorahipped as family deities, being repre¬ 
sented by a small mound on a clay plinth erected 
in the north-west corner of one of the rooms of the 
house. On this is fixed a piece of iron, resembling 
in its shape the human hand, each finger symboliz¬ 
ing one of the quintette, with a piece of yellow 
cloth Ixiund wdiere the wrist should he. 

‘ Every Wed nt'8rta> the mound is washed, incense is burned 
before it and offerings of flowers are made. On Bi>ecial 
occasions sacrifloes are offered, either of goats or cocks. Adhere 
the votary is a Hindu he often engages a DafiUi [one of the 
drummer caste] Fakir to perform the ceremony on his behalf. 
The Pdnohpiriy4 Hindus eat the flesh of goats killed by 
Muhammadan butchers in acconlance with the forms prescribed 
by their religion and wilt not touch the flesh of animals which 
have been sacrificed before a Hindu god. They do not, how- 
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ever, neglect the worship of Hindu deities’ (E. A. Gait, Censtn 
Hf India, 1901, vi., fierii(al Report, pt. i. p. 185 f.). 

(b) United Proiunces and Panjdb. — Here tlie 
worship centres roiirul Ghazi Miyftn. It is si;^Miili- 
cant tliat in the popular accounts of liis martyrdom 
there are references to his desire to rest on a spot 
in the hatlle-lield where there was an ima^e of 
the sun, much venerated by Hindus. Tradition 
asseris that, when he was buried, his liead re.ste<l 
on this iina^^e, the worship of wliich he had devoted 
his life to destroy. The natural inference i.s that 
tlie cult .succeeded to, or wa.s possibly based on, 
that of some local solar deity. His special feast, 
ajrain, is known as ‘ the marriage ’ {bifuh) of the 
hero. He may thus be regarded a.s one of the 
class of divine youths, snatched away from life at 
the height of their strcn^tli and beauty, like 
Dulha Deo, the deilied bri(le;j;room of the forest 
tribes of Central India, and lii.s ‘marriage’ may 
oiie of a {;rouj) of mimetic maj^ie.al ohservamu's 
intended to promote fertility. The scene of his 
death is traditionally lixed at Satrikli in the 
Brinihanki District of Oudh. Here in the montli 
of March a large annual fair is lield in his honour, 
and .similar observances take phu-e at other l<»eali- 
ties such as Gorakhpur and llhadohi in the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces, where 
cenota])h.s have been erected. At his fesiivahs a 
long spear or ))ole, crowned at the top with bushy 
hair, rei>re.senting the head of the martyr, wliich, 
it is said, kept rolling on the ground long after it 
was severed from his body, is carried in jnocession. 
In the eyes of orthodox ^luhammadan8 the ohser- 
vaiKies natur.'illy savour of idolatry. Sikandar 
Lodi (A. O. 14H9-I510) prohibited the nractiia*, and 
the .Maulai’is, or orthodox Muhamma<lan teacliers, 
in the Pan jab at the present day discourage it. 
Hut the c.ult satisdes the animistic tendencies of 
the lower classes, botli Hindu and Musalrniin, and 
shows no sign of disappearance. 

Litk.ratcre.— J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of E. Renml, London, 1883, p. 17 tf.; W. Crooke, 
ii. y05 flf. ; E, A. Gait, Census of huiia, 1901, vi., Herigal Report, 
pt. i. pp. 180, 18.5; E. D. Maclagan, Census of India, 1S!')1, 
i'atijali Refioi t, pt. i. p. 108 ; Pandit Harikishan Kaiil, Census 
of India., lull, I’anjilb Uoport, pt.'i. p. 1‘^C For the local leucnds 
of Ghazi Mi.\aii see Oudh Gazetteer, Luc.know, 1877, i. lllff. ; 
W. H. Sleeman, A Journey (hroiiph Oudh, London, 18.58, i. 48. 
The I’anchjiiri.va ballads have been collected b3' R. Greeven, 
NINQ ii. [iSlhlJ, reprinfed in The Heroes h'ive, Allahlihad, 1888. 
For the worghip of Miilianiinadan saints in N. India uee R. 
Temple, The Leejends of the Panjah, Bomhav. ISSl-lbOl ; 
N1 Xi,t ii. lot), iii. IlhliSl Ud, 18.5, v. | ivp. FoV the worship 
of lialiiiik see Census of India, lull, I’anjah Rcporl, j>t. i. 
p. 131 It. W. thCGOKK. 

PANCOSMISM (rrav, neut. of ttSs, ‘the whole,’ 
‘all’ +K6(r^.o%, the univer.se in its order or arrange¬ 
ment).—This term i.s of rare occurrence, because 
the theory denoled by it has seldom been held in 
the strict acceptation by any competent philo.so- 
phical thinker ; Czolbe (1819-73), in his lirst period, 
W'a.s a notable exception. It means that all being 
or reality consists exclusively of the physical uni¬ 
verse existing under the conditions of 8[)ace and 
time. As a rule, the view has been confmsed with 
one or other of the protean forms of pantheism (q.v.). 
Now, when examined closely, pantheism, considered 
metaphysically, presents but two legitimate stand¬ 
points. On the one hand, by participation, all 
phenomena in the universe share the nature of the 
absolute substance and, to the extent of this par¬ 
ticipation (which may be matter of degree), are 
real. On the other hand, the phenomena are transi¬ 
tory forms or appearances of the absolute substance 
and thus, in eflect, illusions. Whether the doctrine 
of nietcxis or that of mimesis be accepted, the meta¬ 
physical problem of immanency presents itself. On 
the contrary, pancosrnism implies the ejection of all 
metaphysical questions—there is no room for a 
transcendental factor. 


* Pantheism and Pankosrnism are but the Ideal and real sidos 
of the same thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
pankosinisl a phyweist' (A. M. Fairhairn, Studies in the Philo¬ 
sophy of Relignyn and Jtistory, London, 187l), p. 

In its .strict acceptation, then, pancu.'^mi.sm asserts 
that the order of the universe is a self-sustained, self¬ 
acting arrangement, and that, in particular, no trace 
of purpose, such as the fact of consciousne.s8 w'ould 
seeiri to indicate, is discernible. Thus, not merely 
are metaphysical problems extruded, but a specific 
solution of them is assumetl dogmaticallj' or umu'iti- 
cally. On this basis exp(‘rienco i.s to bo ‘ explained ’ 
by reference to the ‘ verit able reality of extra-mental 
existences,’which, in turn, are to be tieated after 
the manner necessitated by the luactieal require¬ 
ments of natural sidentilic generalization. 

'i’he theory exemjdilies a n'current logiiuil error, 
a common mark of unpliilosojdiical thinking always, 
hut especially in periods of reaction against domi¬ 
nant tiieological or ‘spiritual’ doctrines. Hriotly, 
second int-entionsareeil her mistaken for or employed 
as if they were tirst intentions. That is to say. 
comeptnal results of reflecdive thought are taken, 
primafacie., as direct percepts. lMll:ls(^s like ‘the 
universe’ and ‘naliiraf law’ {e.g., llatskel’s ‘law 
of 811 hstanee’) belong distinctively to mind. Any 
‘objeid.’ indicated by them is ‘in’ mind. Hut, 
ai-cording to pancosrnism, such ‘ objects ’ jirecisely 
are out of all relation to mind. 1’hi.s fallacy is one 
among many consequencjcs of r lendeiicy rendered 
familiar by the premature generalizations of ‘moilern 
thought’ so called, partimilarly on the biological 
side; for the vagueness inseparable from the sciences 
of organic nature rather than the mathematical 
exactness of the sciences of physical nature has 
favoured philosojihical delusion. It originates in 
forgetfulne.s8 that the business of science is to offer 
descrijitions of particular things--tilings whose 
existence is conditional ujion the existence of other 
things. Thu.s, ‘laws of mitnre’ do not refer to 
nature as a whole, but to sojiarat.e parts of it. To 
exteml them to tlie ‘ univer.se’ in its totality is quite 
unwarrantable. Much more is it unwarrantable to 
transfer descriptions of things, no matter what their 
cogency or accuracy, to the sphere of the ultimate 
and necessary—a main vice of pancosmism and allied 
theories. For this reason, then, the pancosmist 
hypothesis has failed to recommend itself to serious 
thinkers. As history shows, it is associated with 
deductions drawn from emjMrical observation, or 
presumed to be .so drayvn. "J’hcse, in turn, wlien 
tinctured with the mysticism or even poetry which, 
by a curiou.s paradox, seem.s to be compatible with 
matc'riali.'Jiu {q.v.), come to do duty as a theory of 
reality. Evi<lf:nce, itself in need of thorough criti¬ 
cism, is treated as if it guaranteed an ultimate ex¬ 
planation of the universe. Critical anaIy.yiH of the 
categories of space and time, in their relation to 
the category of change particularly, would serve 
to bare the vicious jiroc.cMlurc at once, 

Litkraturk.—S ec the bihliopraphies under Materialism, 
Mombm, aiKl Pantiirihm. Ileferonces to )>anROBmi8tu i» philo- 
HO})hicai literature are few and only Biioradic:. The best discua- 
Hion of theorioH allied teiriperanicntally with pancoamism is J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism*, London, 1015. See alao 
H. Czolbe, Neue Darstrlturnj de.s Sensualisrnua, Leinzit^, 1H55, 
Die Entstehung des Selbstheumsstseins, do. 185(5; E. Mont- 
g^omery, ‘ Is I'antbeiaiu the [A;(;itiinate OuU'Oine of Modern 
Suienr-e r ’ Joitrn. of Spec. Philosophy, xix. [1885J 8f>‘2 f. ; C. W. 
C. Naden, Induction and Deduction, London, 18fW), p. 166 f.; 
A. Seth, Man's Place in the Cosmos, do. 1807, p. 72 f. ; W. 
Ostwald, Vorleaungen iiher Naturphilnsophie-', Leipzig, 1906, 
p. 70ff., Eng. tr. Natural Philosmhy, New York, 1910, p, 1811. ; 
A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, London, lOO.'l, pp. 216ff., 
279 ff. ; W. P. Montague, ‘ ConacionaneBH a Form of Energy,' 
In Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William 
James, New York, 1008; J. T. Merz, A Hist, of Europsan 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1912, vol lu. ch. 
vi. ; K. W. Sellars, Critical Realism, Chicago, 1916. 

K. iVI Wknley^ 

PAl)ipHARPUR.—Panrlharpur is a famous 
religious town and place of pilgrimage in the 
Shompur District of the Bombay Presidency, 
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HilnuttMl on tin* rj”lit of tli»‘ri\(*r Hliinia, a 

ti'i 1 mi I .Mt y of llic Kistnii ; laf. 17 41' N., loiip^. 

TTj" li()' Iv 'I'iic jilarc (iciive.s iLs name from tin* 
c.nlt of a in'\\ icL^aitletl a.s a foini of N'isnu, 

variiimly califd 1'ataInia.n;^, i'lindiiari, Vittlial, 
V'l M lia Ilia) li, and \’itliol»a, \\ liose noted temple; 
iieai the centre* of the; lioly jairt of the town is 
liehl in yieat lever ence l»y Itiahmans. 

\ to farKlil miaevrinlal liiftniji (/>v; xx. 

' |M ;i mIi .(■( !• iMii 'll \ It lil iial Iia\ a. Mail i» “ h ailit-r ” or “ Ilear ” 
\ ii a; aul , \ It htli.il (inc.H nut. iip|>i ar t.o t»t- u SaiiMkriL name, nor, 
tlini; ti st'Vcra! all.eiiijitH lime tteeii iiiinle, eim tin* wtird he 
l oi ii i il\ I, raced to any SatiHkril root. The name is jirohalih 
K ei.'iicse.’ 

< »i hei s ex plain it to mean ‘Htandinj^ on a hrick,’ 
troni the jiosition of the ima^e of t.lie jtotif.I. M, 
Mil,(•111*11, llniihiism. P/r.sf rt}u/ J‘rf!senl., ]>. 

M. A. ^Iae!Llll ille, 'J'hr. Sikh J\.rlitfion, vi. 2d). It 
i.M nioie pi(iha,l»le that the name is ueorniption of 
Visnnpali, ‘lord \ istni,' throno)i the local form 
Jiistu or liittu. 'I’he jiresent name randnrany', 
usually Intel pi <*ted to mean ‘ whit e-e((hnir«*d,’ is 
nioie jirohahly a Sansknlized form <d l*and;iraya, 
‘ heloneino to l*a,ndar;.'(; ’ the old name ot the 
thus;. krom tin •se fa,c.ts \'it.hoha s(*i;mM to he a 
o(;al (h'ity admit led into Hinduism as a form of 
Vi.snu. 

'i'h(> date of the <;i-ecfion of the ori;.dnal temide, 
which has heen repeatedly res|<)r<;d and exli'inled, 
is unknown. It seems to have Ixien erected under 
the Vadava dynast y of I)(*vyivi. and to lui.ve heen 
destroyed hy the M uhaiii uiadtins, as severi'il tifiiiri's 
are wiliully destroyfid. Aceordin;' t,<i local lra,di' 
tion, the ima.oe was he\eral times r<;moved to save 
it Irom desecration at the hands <d the IVluham- 
madans. It is ahout 3 ft. 1) in.s. in heioht, and 
t,oc(*(lu;r with the ha,s(; se<;ms to he cut out <d 
a sinyh; block of trap rock. It statids with arms 
akimhoaiid hands r(;stino upon tin; hips, tlu; left 
hand lioldine a conch shell and t he ri”ht a discus, 
tin* enihlems ot V'l.snu. No other Vaisnava temph; 
in India s(*»;nis to possess a similar imap^e. It is 
servtMl hy a colony of I »e.-^a,.s( h lh ahmans, including' 
jiriests f/ee/ro), minisl iants, choristers, hathmen, 
■'inyi'is, hai hers, nia,c(;-heari^rs, and lamp-lighters. 
The service is peiUuincd live times during each 
day and night. 

AIioik ;s II. 111. II prioHt liiimlily licirs Mu* jroU to wake; llic door 
IH eiiciicd, l lie tooil )>l.iced III the l>c(t-cli:inil>er on t he pm ii mih 
( lilt IS rciiiincij, iiinl liiiii.ei kikI Nn^ar-cnndi arc laid lietmc the 
yod. A (oil'll iiiiide ot iiHC^liti Moidied in Inillt r is waied hefore 
him from head lo l'oo(,. .Manx volancM conif |.o l>ehold t he uod 
rI I. Ills lime. ACler this lie i.s ii^oiiti fed, hiilieriind Hiitfiir heiiii: 
pliic-cd in Ins iimnt h. I.i;;hlH perlimiecJ vvitli ciiiji|»hor an; auMin 
waved, the laded yfiirlaiids are rentoveit, and the feet of the 
liii.iye are \xa''hed firsi in iiiilK and then in wiiler. 'I'lie sen iee 
proper (/ode) t hen lieyiiiB. The iniaire is unrolied and hat lied, 
a siieei lieiiiK' held lielore the door while he Is naked. After his 
oalli he is wiped dry and dressed in new rohes. Ilis faee is 
v\i)>ed and rvildved wiih scenn d oil unlit it slmieH. A t.urhan 
is hound round Ins head and ^rarlnnds of Uoivers are hiiiut on 
las neck, while t lie harher hold.s a mirror liefore him. llis feet 
are washeil and rnhlied with sandal; sandal paste is ajiplied to 
his hrow . After the mormii^' service, ahonl ft p.in., tile jrod is 
ayain dre-ssisl ; the miiiistraiit hathea and adorns him. 

'I'lie, (l.-iys specially sacred to tin* gods arc Wednes¬ 
day end Saturday, uuh^ss these fall at the conjunc¬ 
tion ot sun and moon or ominous conjnnctions of 
planet M occur. As in the case with all V'ni.snavas, 
the lull (lay of (lie mouth is a fast day. 'I'lie 
chief fairs are in dune to duly and October to 
November, when immense crowds a.s.semhle from 
all [larts of tin* Deccan and S. India. 'I'lie other 
temides in the town are numerous, hut not of 
special importanc.e. 

laTRRATt'KK.—This art. Is mainly based on the full account of 
the place, ttie temple, and its ritual by Pandit Bhaevanlal 
Indraji, in lid xx. fl.s.S4) and J. M. Mitchell, 1/nuitiittin 

/%isf and /'rrttfiU, London, IHS.'i, p. liiSfT. On the local saint, 
Namdev, see M. A. Macanliffe, 7Vir Sikh lirliijion, Oxford, 
isliip, vi. '■2;$, 34. On the anl.i-liriihmarii(;nl iutluenee of the 
MarhtUA poet Tukarfim see M. M. Kunte, I'icinsitridet oj 
Arpan Civilination in India, Bombay, 18H0, op. 464, 497. 

w. Crooke. 


PANGENESIS.—'J’lie theory of jiangene.sis, 
tlmugh to .S(mie extent fort'shadowed in tiie wTit- 
ings of iJullon, Spencer, and others, was originally 
|>nt forwaid hy Charles Darwin in 1867. 15y 

means of it he sotight to coJinect togetlH;r many 
dille.rent cla.s.ses of biological facts with whicli 
his studies had brought him into close contact. 
It was a tentsitive explanation of phenomena so 
div«*rse as the gencrtil luocess of development, 
the regeneration of lost jiarts after injury, re¬ 
version in ollspring to characters luesent in remote 
ancestors, the inherited effects of the use and dis- 
us(; of orgaibs, and graft-hybrids. For these and 
otlier jdtenoniemi of life Dtirwin att.ernpted a general 
ex)dana.tion in the theory w hich he termed ‘ pan- 
genesis.’ 'I'he tissues of jilanta and aniimils are 
composed of small mieroscopi(;al units called colls, 
which increase by self-division. Aticording to 
Darw'in, this is not the soli; mode of repiodnction 
wlierehy these units inerca.st; in nuniher. He sup¬ 
posed liiat they eontinnully throw t>lf minute par¬ 
ticles, or gemniules, which jiermeate the wliole 
sy'Icni t)f the individual. Under suitable con 
ditions tlie.se genimulcs multiiily hy seli-tlivisiori 
Jind ultimutcly give rise to units similar to those 
from wlii(;h they sprjing. At the spot whert; the 
s<;xua.l elements are formed a s])(‘ci}il at I raction is 
ex<;ited on all the dill'ertmt kinds of gemmnle 
from the body. H(;r(; t.hey congregate and (;on- 
stitnle the sextial elements. As tin; sexual etdls 
themseivtys, espeeially those jiroduced hy the 
malt;, are oft<*n very sni.all, it must he sujiposed 
that, tin* g(‘mmules are exceedingly minute, and 
tpiile invi.sihlc under the highest, ])owers of the 
niicro.scoj»( 2 . f'ertilization means t he union of two 
.si;f.s r)f gemmul(;s, and subsequent develo])nu;nt 
results ill offspriug h(;aring rt_*semlilanees to the 
parents hy whom th(*se two sets were supplied. 
Ill this w'ay is explained the gt*tn*ral likene.ss 
hetw'(*en ])arentaand otl'spring. A further supjiosi- 
tion i.s tli.'it under certain eiiciimstanees gemniules 
may become <lornuint and rt'iiiain so lor many 
geinu'at ions. 'J’ln;n, through unknown i;harig<;H in 
the eondilions, they may le-tiwaken into a.(;t ivity, 
and bring ahout the. siulden reajipearance of the 
clniracter or characters to wliieli their activities 
give rise. In this way i.s exphiiiu'd tin; jihenomenon 
of reversion on the part of oH'sjiring to features 
w'hieli were found in some more or less remote 
ancestor. 

'I’lie co-ordinated aggregation of the gemniules 
which serves l.o explain the process of normal 
development serves also to explain the remarkable 
phenomenon of the regeneration of lost ptirts, such 
as occurs wdien a liinh of the lobster is lost or 
tin* tail severed from ti lizard. 'I’he appropriate 
gcnimule.s (;ongreg:itc at the point of injury and 
attract others to t.licms(*lves, so that a comjdete 
set ne<-es.sjiiy for the re-formation of tin; lost part 
is eventually assemhied. 

Darwin also considered that the Hieoi’y served 
to explain eases .such tis the developnn*nt of an 
antenna in a crustacean in jdace of an eye, or the 
appearance of buds in unlikely idaces on a ])lant. 
Such terattdogical cast's are due to the vvrtmg 
gemmule.s having arrived first at the point of 
growth, and having attracted their own com¬ 
plement of gemrnule.s instead of that necessary to 
complete the normal sequence. 

Some of the iihenomena wdiich Darw’in sought to 
explain by the theory of pangenesis have since 
heen show’n to be either of doubtful nature or 
susceptible of a totally dift'erent interpretation. 
'Fhe supposed inherited effect of the use and disuse 
of parts, in which Darwin Wieved strongly, is 
now' generally discredited by biologists. Kecent 
work, too, has shown that graft-hybrids are in 
reality made up of two distinct individuals, of 
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which one supjtlica cerlain (issues and tl»e other 
one the rest. A hybrid may consist of tlie 

body of one plant covered over by the skin of 
anotlier. 'J'he resnll ant is more or less intermediate 
in a[>i>carance, biit the cell-tissues of the two kinds 
remain distinct, and the compound plant brecils 
true to the member of the comhinatioii that sup¬ 
plies the cell-layer from which the eerm-eells arise. 
()f such plnmomena the theory of pangenesi.s oilers 
no exfilanation. 

From the outset Darwin’s theory was suhjc<‘te<l 
to much criticism. A few years after its })romul- 
ftation Dalton questioned its validity on exjieri- 
mental j^rouml.s. He areueil that, if rejiresentativea 
of all the various oemmules j^iven oil’ by the body 
of an animal are collected into the sexual glands, 
as the theory demands, they must travel by the 
])aHS}ige of the blood. Hence the blood must be 
full of them, and they must he capable of living in 
the blood for some lime. Tf, therefore, the bhasl 
of one form were replaced hy that of anot her, the 
oll'spring of animals with such transfused blood 
should show ellcc.ts derived from the intereliange 
of gemmules. Dalton aeeordingly made blood- 
transtusion exjieriments Ijetween silver-grey rabbits 
and lops, and subse<inently bred from both classes. 
In spite of the transfusion each class bred true, 
and in no c.a.se did the oll'spring exhihit any dill'er- 
ence.s that might be set ilown to the oj»eration. 
These expcrinnmts of Dalton are supporteil hy the 
case of the graft-hyhidds mentioned above. A 
graft-hyhrid, ns has already been .Hta.ted, consists 
of a permanent fusion between individual plants 
whi(;h rnay belong to dillerent allied .species, as, 
fi. 7 ., h(>tween the tomato ami the common Aveed 
Solan um nifjrun). Neverthehiss ex]terinient has 
shown that the otfspiing of such compound plants 
belong ent irely to one of t he (wo forms of whi<di 
the itlaiit is made up. If the doctrine of pari- 
gcncsis were trm*, a.nd the gemmules of both forms 
were eolleeteil together in the s(;.xual (issues, some 
efl'(?ct woulit undoubtedly bo looked for in the 
ofispring. That no ellect is produced certainly 
tells against the doctrine. 

Nor iloes patigenesis receive any HU]>])ort from 
w'liat is no\s known of cell-division. 'J'he science 
of <‘ytologv, larg(!ly c.oneerned with the characters, 
origin, and growth of (adls, has been revidntioni/.ed 
sinci* Darwin wi<.)tc, and the ascertained jdienomena 
leml no su]>)n)rt to the view that new c.ells aris<* in 
any way other than by division of j»re-existing 
cells. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the theory of ]>an- 
genesis juobably contains one essential truth. 
The concept ion that the various elia.vaetcrs ex¬ 
hibited by plant or animal depend for their mani¬ 
festation upon delinite units which arc transferred 
unclianged from generation to generation is a 
conception wdiich ha.s been borne ont by recent 
exjterimontal w'ork (see art. Herkdity). It i.s a 
concefhion, too, u hich ha.s formeil an integral part 
of the more important theories of inheritance that 
have been put forward since Darwin’s time, and to 
this extent pangenesis may he said to have fornie<l 
the basis of modern heredity. In one re.sp«‘ct, 
however, Darwin’s theory difl'ers fiindamentally 
from tliose which succeeded it, viz. in the c.oncep- 
tion t>f the manner in which the somatoplasm is 
related to the germ-piasin. For Darwin there was 
no very sharp distinction between the two. At 
an early stage in development the sexual cells 
were non-existent as such, but were represented 
by innumerable gemmules scattered throughout 
the body As development proceeded, representa¬ 
tive gemmules from the various tissues became 
aggregated together in the sexual gland, ultimately 
giving rise to the reproductive tissue or germ- 
plasm. Sexual cells gave rise to body tissue and 


body tissue in its turn, through the formation of 
gemmules, gave rise to sexual <ells. In (lie 
sequence of the generations there Mas a continual 
alternation between somatoplasm and germqilasm, 
the connecting link between thmn bt'ing the 
gemmules. 'J'he tluHiry involved the transporta¬ 
tion of the gemmulc.s from the ferlilizetl ovum to 
the liody tissues, and again from tlie body ti.ssuea 
to the fertilized ovum. Strong objections to this 
hypothetical transportation of gemmules m ere soon 
raised b}' Dalton and others, /iml the idea wjis 
abandoned by Wcisimuin tuid other successors of 
Darwin. Following Weisnuiim, most biologists 
to-day draw a sharp distinction ladwi'en germ- 
]dasm and somatoplasm. 'I'he sexual chunents 
continue to he gcrin-plasm after tludr fusion, but 
from this fused germ jihisin a portion is gradually 
set aside as devidopimuit jh'ocimmIs, is sjx'cialized lUB 
tlie ho<ly i)f the new individual, and functions as 
the carrier ami pr<»tector of tlic remaining and 
unmotlitied germqilasm. 'I'he body i‘\ciilmilly 
<lies ; the germ-plasm tairricd by if alone retains 
the property of tusion v ilh other germ-plasms to 
repeat ( he seqnem*e. AftiT each fusion of si'jiarate 
germ-plasms resulting from the union of two sexual 
cells a jiortion is sacriheed to ensure the contiinu'd 
a<!tivity of ( he rest. 'I'lie gm-rn-plasm goes on from 
fusion to fusion, from generation to generation, and 
at each generation is si<le trucked a portion which 
hcconn‘H somatoplasm, which drifts thenceforward 
from the evolutionary current and ultimately 
•erishes. 'i'he case for or against pangenesis rests 
argely upon what is termed the inlieritance of 
‘aeijiiireir character.s, u)>on whethm' changes in 
the somatoplasm induciai hy changed conditions 
<!an ]n) transmitted t-o Hie next gemualion tlirmigli 
the iiH'ilium of the gerni-idasin. J>ari\in iK.dicied 
in su(di inheritance; \N'eismann did not. As lime 
liasgom* on, the, evidence has l>ecom<> more and more 
in favtuir of Weistnann and coiisefiuently against 
the view' of the relation between somutoplasiii and 
germ plasm w hich the theory of pangenesis implitis. 
Dn (.he other liand, it is becoming more, and more 
apparent that any explanation of the phenomena 
of liere<lity demands the com;e])t.ion of .small parti- 
(des whose pres(.*nce in or absence from the gi'rm- 
jdasni deciiies the, characters of the somatoplasm 
that arises from thegerm-jilasm (cf. art. H kkkdi'I'Y). 
To this exte.nt the theory of pangenesis containa 
an element of truth. 

Litbiiatche.—H. Spenc«r, Principlps of London, 

1S64 ; C. Darwin, Tin’ Variaiion 0 / Aniinalit and I'hintH nnder 
Dom-enf ir.ation, do. IHoK; F. Gallon, ‘ I'A]>eriiii('iitH in I'an- 
prtimHi.s,’ /'/i.S', 1S7) ; A. Weismann, (ifrin- 1‘lnsm, tr. 

W. N. ranker and 11. Hotiiifi Idt,, I.ondon, ISIK! ; E. Banr, Kin- 
filhrung in die experimentrUe VertiTliniKjHlehre, Itcrlin, lUll. 

li. D. J’UNNEiT. 

PANJAB AND NORTH-WEST FRON¬ 
TIER PROVINCE.—i. Pre-historical creeds.— 
It is diflicult to say what the primitive redigion of 
the Punjab or north-west corner of India must have 
been, but easy to conjecture its general outlines. 
It wiwi doubtless a form of Tmture-worshi]», com¬ 
bined with magic, whose object was to attain 
power over the material universe generally and in 
jHirticular to get cbildren, ensure good harvests, 
and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity 
from their onshiuglits. A type of this primitive 
religion may have long survived the Vcdic ]>criod 
in the Bun c/m.s, or ndigion of the Tibetan IJonpos, 
The Bon chos was al.so called l.ha rhos, or ‘spirit- 
cult,’ and in the gLing rhos of Ladakh we have 
probably the earliest type of it. ^ 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the 
red meadow (the earth), of the sun, of heaven. 
King Kesar and his mother Dog hzang lhamo.* But 

1 A. II. Fraiicke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, 
p. 21; cf. art. gUNo ciiob, vol. viii, p. 76. 

s Francke, pp. 2, 66. 
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at least as jirimitive were tlu; and mo4hfi, 

or deities of tJuj ‘ niale and female i)rinei|>le.’‘ 
Sun-worsliip must have been important, as the 
cult was also called ffyung-drung-bon, or the 
awastikii-bon 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature 
of this jdimitive cree<l. (laths at important 
treaties were made binding by human as well as 
animal sacritices, now houses were consecrated by 
immuring human beings in their walls, and a per¬ 
son was killed when one was first inhabited.* 
A. H. Francke mentions a Idmn in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father wliile 
asleej) in order to render his new house habitable.* 
The ohl were ajiparently put to death—a custom 
toned down in modern times to a rule which rele¬ 
gates a father to a small house when his son 
marries, and a grandfather to a still smaller one. 

'I’ho ibex was worshijijjoil for fertility, and 
figures of it were often carved on rocks. Nowadays 
‘ flour ibex ’ art; oll'ered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child.® Kesar, AHruguma, 
and other pre-Iiuddhistie divinities are still invoked 
to grant children,® but it doe.s not follow that this 
was their real or principal function in the lionckos. 
The suutsf ikd was already a symbol of the sun, and 
the you.) of the female principle.’ The d«md w'ere 
buried, burned, expo.sed to the air, or cast into the 
waf<us, as might seem apjiropriate. Thus people 
wIk) had died of dropsy were cast into a stream.* 
Even in recent times the peo[)lo of Knnaur used to 
pracd.ise immersion of the dead in water {dahajit), 
eating {hfuikhant), and cremation ns well as burial.” 
(airpses were also cut into pieces and packed into 
clay }»ots.’" 

f!>[»iritH jdaye<l a great part for good or ill. That 
of the Mini nionaslery was carried oil' even in 
liuddhist times to Ibmiis in a bundle of twigs. 
When the country sullered from violent gales, the 
spirits of the wind w'ere caught in pots and stored 
up in a stupa which had already been built over 
the hom(^ of an evil sjiirit.*'-* 

2. Vitality of early beliefs. — d. (t. Frazer luis 
noted the unchanging charjudc.r of thepojnilar, real 
religious beliefs in India,** and has also pointed out 
how the confusion between magic, and religion, ho 
general among primit ive peoples, was rife in ancient 
India ** (see M A(JI(.’ [ IndianJ, vol. viii. p. 202). Hut 
the ‘sjiirit. basis (if lielnd and custom^ is probably 
the key by which Imlian magic is to be inter[»reted. 
However this may be, we lind very litt le dillerence 
and no essential variations in the magical art of 
destroying an enemy by injuring his image to the 
acconn»animent of approjiriate spells, rites, or in¬ 
cantations as described in the Atharvaveda and 
that practhsed by modern Muhammailans in N. 
India. 

(a) Sun-god .—The cult of the sun-god is probably 
most widely conserved in the legend of llaja 
Ilasillu, in spite of 11. C. '^rem})le’s etl'orts to lind a 
historical basis for it.'® No doubt many historical 
kings and heroes have been identified with Kasalu, 
hut the ]>rincipal episodes of hi.s epic, are stock 
incidents in sun-myths. Of the.se incidents some 
are found in Buddhist iconography ; e.< 7 ., his horse 
is born at the same hour as himself and he is the 
result of a miraculous conception, like the Buddha 

1 Franokp, p. 21. a IK p. 96. 8 Ib. p. 21. 

* Ib. p. 22. 6 Ih. pp. 90, 106. * Ib. p. 106. 

7 Ib. pp. lO.”), 107. » Ib. p. 2.S. 

8 pjimjlit Ttkft UAni .loshi, • Etlmography o( the Dashahr State,’ 
JASIh’, 1911, p. bH6. 

Francke, pp. 66, 72, 74. li Ib. p. 65. 

13 Ib. p. 81. 

u* pt. vt, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 89. 

7* Ib. pt. 1., The Magic Art, do. 1911, i. 228. 

18/6.1. citinsr H. W. Matrouii, ‘The Asiiri-Kalpa; a 

Witchcraft I’ractice of the Atharva-Vetla,’ AJI'h x. [1889J 166- 
197, and (Irooke, Pli ii. 278 f. 

1® ‘Raji Raailu,’ in CalexiUa lUview, Ixxix. [1884] 870 f., or 
Selections from Calcutta Revieic, lx. [1806] 187. 


himself, and like the hero god Giiga of later 
times.' 

{b) The headles.^ horseman .—Another cult, if it 
can Ije so termed, of extraordinary vitality in the 
Panjs'ib is that of the headle.ss horseman.* The 
devoted warrior, champion, or devotee who sacri¬ 
fices his head in fight or sacrifice for his country, 
his faith, or his honour is found in every creed and 
at every epoch of the history of the province. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu Mdrkundeya Purdna, Devi 
assumed ten incarnations in ortler to destroy the 
raksasas, or demons, and one of tliem was Clihin- 
namastaka the ‘ headless,’ which she took upon her 
to destroy Nisumbha. Hlie is the modern Cham- 
nnda or Chaunda, and appears to be tlie type in 
which several modern cults are moulded. 

A similar cult of a headle.ss fdiampion of the faith 
is that of the famous (lhazi Salar, or GhazI Miyan, 
the historical Saliir Ma.saud Glmzi, nephew of 
MahmiTd of Ghazni who was killed in A.D. 1033. 
His li(“:ulless body is buried at Bahraich, and his 
slirine is a place of pilgrimage. He is worshipped 
in the 1‘anjab principally in the south-west (cf. 
above, p. 600). 

(Jtber cults of this type are those of Lakkhe 
Shall Darwesb, wlio was killed in a great war in 
Multiin, and wlio.se headless trunk fonglit its way 
to Ambala, which town he cursed so that to this 
day all the wells within its walls are brackish ; the 
Sayyids of Sonepat, Miran Shah and his sister’s son 
Sayyid Kabir ; and the Hinsira, or ‘ headless ’ saint, 
of I’an i fiat. 

The Hindus of the modern Panjab still jiro-serve 
such cults. 'riins the Bliandari section of the 
Ivhattris reverence Baba Chuda (? (Jbiiinumla) of 
Batala, an<l perform the ear-jiiercing cerimiony of 
their 8 on.s at his shrine. He too ft;ll lighting, after 
bis head hail been severed from his body, in the 
streets of the town, about 1730 (probably during 
Nadir SliAh’s invasion in 173S), and he is revered a.s 
a god. 

'i'he Sikhs have several similar legends. The 
Sikh misPoT confederated regiment of the Shahide 
(lit. ‘ martyrs,’ a term borrowed from the Muham¬ 
madans), is sometimes said to be a niisl of the 
A kalis, but other accounts ascribe its name to 
the heroic death of its founder who fought on horse¬ 
back long after bis head had been struck off in an 
attack on a Muhammadan governor. See, further, 
art. Shahid. 

3 . The Vedic cults.—The Aryan invasions intro¬ 
duced the Vedic religion into tlie l^anjab, if, in¬ 
deed, it did not take its rise in its plains. The 
Veda is not, however, a collection of pofuilar poems, 
but a redaction of hymns comfiosed in the main by 
a firiestly class, and below or beside the Vedic 
cults the primitive creeds probably survived. 
Moreover, tlie Vedic theology was itself largely a 
worship of nature. It begins with the worship of 
things of heaven and ends with worsbif) of those 
of earth. First come the sky-gods, the sun, also 
known as Savitar, the enlightener, and Bhaga, 
‘ the bestower of bles-sings '; then Visrui, the kindly 
god destined to become one of the Hindu triad. 
As Pflshan, god of agriculture, roads, and cattle, 
or Kapardin, ‘ he of the braided hair,’ he is also 
regarded as forming a link between the Vedic gods 
and Siva. Dyaiis, the shining sky, and Varuna, 
the sky-god—still worshipped in Charnba as IJir 
Batal or under the Muhammadan name of Khwajah 
Khizr*—complete the list. Second comes the god 
of mid-air, Indr a, who gained his ascendancy on 

1 J. P. Voxel, ‘ A Grasoo-Buddhist Sculpture In the Lahore 
Muneuiu,’ Journal of lh>. Panjab Uistorioai Society, i. [Calcutta, 
1912]138. 

a tt. C. Temple, 'Folkloie of the Headless Horseman In 
Northern India,’ Calcutta R*v%eu>, Ixxvii. [1883] 168 f., or Selec¬ 
tions from Calcutta Review, vjll. [1896] 260 f. 

* Charnba Qautteer, Lahore, 1910, p. 191. 
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Indian soil, where agriculture depends on the 
periodical rains. Asa war-god he leads the Ksat- 
riyas on earth as he fought in heaven against tlie 
demon that dispersed the rain-clouds. Last come 
the earth-born gods, Agni, the lire-god, and Sonia, 
the moon-plant (Asrlejdas acida), with intoxicat¬ 
ing properties, later to be identihed witli tlie moon. 
Below these is the anthropomorphous Vania, god 
of the nether world, who.se he.aven is guarded by 
two monstrous dogs. I’hither are led the souls 
of the pitfs, or sainted dead, who have constantly 
to be refreshed by the food-oderings of their de¬ 
scendant's lest they lose their place in the abodes 
of the blessed. Hence arose the .iraddhn, or peri¬ 
odical feast of the dead, which has had far-reacliing 
effect.s on the development of the theory of sacri¬ 
fice. The pitfs themselves liave also become god- 
lings. This religion has never perished. It has 
been transformed out of all recognition, but its 
elements still survive. 

4 . Buddhism.—'I'lieVedic period lasteil from 1.500 
(or even earlier) down to 200 n.C., but the preten¬ 
sions of its later developments led to at lea.st two 
great protestant movements, .lainisrn and Bud¬ 
dhism. Neither originated in the Panjah, yet 
both profoundly inflneneed its religious evolution. 
The earlier, .Jainism, has left its monuments all 
over the l^anjab, ami is still an organized creed 
within its borders, especially in the south-east. 
Buddhism, foundiul by the Buddha(r. ,51H>-,508 n.C.), 
not only lieeame the State religion under Asoka 
and his successors, but penetrated into the valleys 
which run u|» into the ranges on its western frontier, 
flourislu'd es]»e,cially in tlie Peshawar valley, and 
spread all ov(!r the mountainous region.s west and 
north of the Indus into niodmn Biiner, Sw.at, l>ir, 
and Cliitral, over Kashmir, overall the Himalayan 
region of tlie N.H. Punjab, and into Tibet on 
its nortlKMii frontier. 'i'he petty modern State 
of Mamli (known to Tibetans as Zabor) was a 
seat of Buddhist learning, and its sa,ercd lake of 
Kavviilsar is still an ohjeeL of P.uddhist pilgrimage. 
But of the Hinialayaii cantons only Lahul, Ujiper 
Kanaur (in Bashahr State), and the Tibetan valley 
of Spiti are now at all Buddhi.st by creed, and the 
only true Buddhists are the pure Tibetans of the 
last-named valley. 

The protestant movements against orthodox or 
Bralimanictal Hinduism have, however, often been 
renewe<l in other guises. From time to time religi¬ 
ous revivals have taken the form of revolts against 
priestly prettuisions or tlieological intricacies. Of 
all tliese movements that of the Sikhs, contem¬ 
porary with tlie Reformation in Europe, was the 
most important ami enduring (see art. SiKH.S). 

5 . Zoroastrianism.—Such are the ingredients of 
which we have literary evidence, but many other 
elements enter into the eornposition of the Panjal> 
religions. Of these the Iranian i,s the most iinjim t- 
ant and the most obscure. The connexion or the 
provinces, especially of the Indus valley, with 
Persia has often been very clo.se from the days of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes (.521-4S5 B.C, ), onwanls, 
though it was frequently interrupted. The Ravi, 
a river of the central Panjab, anciently c.alled the 
Iravati (Skr. Airavati^), is etymologically identical 
with Haraqaiti, now the Iielmand (Arghandab) 
in Arachosia. Whether these names were brought 
into the Panjab by Indo-Aryans formerly settled 
in E. Iran, or by Iranians who penetrated into it 
after the Tndo-Aryau invasions, it is impossible to 
say ; hut, judging from the history of later times, 
it 18 certain that the intercourse between India and 
Iran was once much closer than it became subse- 

1 J. W, McCrindle, Ancient India a$ described in Classical 
Literature, London, 1901, p. 27 ItB Vedic name won Parushni 
CA A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Harms and 
Subjects, Loudon, 1912, i. 499). 


quently, and Iranian inlluences may have been 
considerable.* Similarly, the sacred Sarasvati, 
now a mere stream of the eastern Panjah in the 
.Jarnna valley, jirobably takes its name from the old 
designation of the Indus, though the descriptions 
given of it may refer to a time when it was a far 
greater river than it is now. Hiilebrandt’s theory 
that its name, too, was even ajiplied to the Arg- 
handilh * seems to he untenable. However this 
may he, the later V’^edic perioil saw the Knrukshetra, 
or ‘ hattle-held of the Kurus,’marked out in the 
Jarnna valley, bet ween that river and t he Sarasvati 
or beyond it. Roughly speaking, it corresponded 
to the modern Sirliiml,* or rather to the Muglial 
province of that name, but it extended further 
south than (hinningham would acknowledge.“ 
Known also as the 1 )hurm}ik.setra, or ‘holy land,’ 
it wa.s the country of the allied Kiirn Panehala 
tribes, ami within it the great 7 o 0/0 /o/io.v were 
undoubtedly composed. But tlie rest of the Punjab, 
exposed to constant invasions from the north west, 
rapi<lly fell away and was lost to orthoilox Hindu¬ 
ism, Vedi(; and Brflhmanical, wit h the exeejhiou of 
tin'; Himalaynn area, where Brahmanism has always 
held a strong footing. Tlie Hinduism of t lui later 
Vedic and post.-Ve<lic periods was elastic. It 
admitted not only KijatiiyaH and Vaisyas, but even 
men of the lowest castes, to Bi nhmanhootl, and was 
able and willing to receive foreigners into its fold, 
'rims, as I). R. Bhandarkar has shown,® (Jreeks (or 
at any rate (irauai-Bactrians) heeanie Hindu Vai.'^- 
navas as well as Buddhists. Sakas, Ahhiras, and 
kusharias similarly entered Isith folds, and on the 
<!oins of the latter dynasty we find Hindu, (ireek, 
and Iranian deities figured as w(dl as the IJmhlha. 
JiLstas the IJunas, or White l')phtlialite.s, heoarne 
one of the tliirty-six genuine Itajpiit families, so 
they and their contemporaries, the (ifiiars, became 
Hinduiz.ed. But some of tlu'se invaders brought 
with them Persian nuuji, who became Maga or 
Sakadvlpi Brahmans ; and the JilaxvisJtyo Puntnn 
relates bow SAmba, son of Krsna, sulVering from 
white leprosy, was advised by the sage Nariida to 
build a teniiile to Silrya, the sun-god, on the Chienab. 
Thus was fonndeil the great snn-temjile at Multan 
(Samba-pura) which was dc'stroyed in the Mulnun- 
niadan invasions. To serve it tt:n Maga families 
bad to be brouglit from Sakadvipa, I'bey are 
described .as descended from .larjishusta (Zoroast er), 
and as belonging to the Miliii a (a Sanskrit ized form 
of the Old Persian Mihr) rjolvd. But Mihirakula 
(a Sanskritized form of tin* Persian Mihrgnl), son 
of the Hvina king Toramana, was converted to the 
worslnp of Siva, and foumied a dynast y in Kashmir, 
which was long a stfinneh jiatron of Brahmanism. 
Traces of ZoroasLiiari fire worshiji, howeier, still 
existed in the Panjah down to the time of 'I'iindr, 
a.s he mentions lus destruction of temjihjs dedicated 
to it® in the valley of the Jarnna. 

6 , Islam.—Side Viy side with these Hindu and 
Hinduized cnll-s, Buddhism Indd its grounil, at all 
events in a debased form, until the Muhammadan 
invasions. Beginning with inroads from Sind and 
the conquest of Multan in A.l). 712, Islam obtained 
a linn footing in the S.W. Panjab before the rest 
of these provinee.s came under its influence, and 
the oldest Muhammadan shrines in the i’anjab are 
those at Ueh .Sharif, now in Bah.Awalpur, ami 
other jdaces in tliat State and the adjoining British 
territory. 'J'he later conquests of Muhammad of 

1 It is not necesHary to go as far as A. Hillchraiidt and 
plfwc the action of the sixth maQx/ala of tlio liijiveda in 
Arai-iiosia. 

a ii. 437. 8 Macdonell and Keith, i. 170. 

* Archasological Survey Report, .Simla, 1871, ii. 215 f. ; cf. liose, 
IA xxxii. (1»03|. 

6 JA xl. (191IJ 13. 

« II. M. Klliot, Hist, of India, London, 1867-77, ili. (1871) 431, 
494. The tfods Yazddn and Aiiriman are expressly said to be 
worshipped. 
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Ghor and Maliniud of (ilia/m Ii.mI .sin^ularlv little 
ellec.t on tin* reli^dcins ot tin* I’anjal* poople as a 
whole. 'I'lioii^di Delhi fell to the lonner in IlhH, 
the Muhanimjulans uniha tin* 'I'urk Sultans were 
too fully eiM|iloyc(| in the eonniie.st of llitnlustan 
to forc.e eon version <tn the jirovin<*e, and it wjis 
prohahly not until the ratha.ns or Aff^hans estah- 
lished them fl \ cs (irmly in the tracts west of the 
Indus in the lf>th cent, that Islam heeaine the 
ilominaiit eieed, as it. is now, in t he N.W. I'rontier 
1‘rovim'e and the \V. Dan jah. rradition still pre- 
Hei \(*s menioiiirs of Aurane/ih’s proselyt iziner zeal, 
hut all the inlhieiieeH e.onildned only sueceeiied in 
luiikiue the ((Utile tracts alon^ the ^leat rivius 
Muha 111 ma.dan. I'ln* naturally harren uplands and 
(In; hills to the north and east of tin* I'anjah re¬ 
mained Hindu or hecame Sikh, 'i’he Ivcjhistan, or 
mountain re;;ion north ol the Indus, appears to 
have t)(!en slowly corKim*!!*!! or <;onvert<Ml to Islam, 
and Kalirislan reuiaimal primitively )»at?an 

down to the tinnmd tin* lati* Amir Ahdnrrahman 
of Afnhanistrin, if, indeed, it e:in hi; said l.o have 
yet, entindy lost its iinh pmidmiee or its ancient, 
faiths. Moreove.r, the Muha.mmada.n c.omiue.-.( of 
Sind and Multan was lai; 4 ety elh*cl.eii hy schismatics 
who were compelled or encoura;j;(;d t,o iind scope for 
their activiti(*s on the rruuoter frontiers of tin* 
Khalifate, ra,th(;r than at the ln*a.rtof its (huninions. 
llereliiail moveim*nts were thus }»ot(*nt from the 
inc(*ption of thelslaniii; inroads, and to this cause 
may he ascrihed the cheiiuered history of its ]»ro- 
ttress in tin; I'anjah. Sufiistic ideas liavi* always 
found a congenial soil on tin; frontiers of Islam, and 
amone ( he Khojas and ot luu' followers of tin* Isma’i- 
lia,n doctriiK! some of ( heearli(*sl protestanis against 
i(,s most rigidly orthodox systi'in are still repre¬ 
sented. 

It IS hai’dly open (,o (juestion (hat many of the 
first Muhaanmadan shrines wi*re founded on the 
sif.es of ancient Huddhist, Hindu, or .lain fanes, 
llch itself was anciently known as 1 teo^arh—a 
name which suntt^ii^ts a reli'.tious oriyin.' 

Mult,an wuiH the (;entre of sun-worshi|), and de¬ 
rives (his, its latest, Hindu name, from that of the 
idol and its shrine (iini/nsf/itimi), which was om; of 
>'ast wealth in i»re Islamic days. In (In* 'I'ochi 
va,lley the shrines adected hy (he Wazir and o(h(*r 
I'athan tribes pres(*rv(* many tracivs of a natun*- 
worship ohhw than Ihiddhisin or Hinduism. Thus 
at, tin* zidntf of Miisa Nikka, who was tin; ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, stand three trees; to emhraci* 
the (irst, will ydve a man a wife, to climb tin; s(*cond 
will yive him a horse, and (,o swiny; from the third 
a son.^ In the Kuiram xalley, whose present, 
masters, tin; 'ruris, are staunch Shi'ites and jiroh- 
ahly modern immigrants from the eastward, the 
shrines of iMuhammadan saints datt; from an 
(‘arli(;r jieriod and some of lln;mniust he ancient,.^* 
Oin* of them is Kala (Jul, son of Ihinia-posh, the 
‘ ve.iled ’ Prophet. Lilia Gul is also known as 
the ^'.akh posh, ‘endurer of c<dd.’ A( some of 
(In'se. frontier shrines the devotee can (ditain j»ro- 
lieii'iicy in music, whiU; not far off tin* orthodox 
inuUns may denounce music as e(|ually immoral 
with dancin}f. Farther (*ast, on the Indus, are 
some shrines of jiossil.ly even an older oriydn. 
From Dell Sharif uimaids the earliest Muham¬ 
madan Jiropayuinda siuead in the valleys of the 
Indus and the ('lienali, and at such places as 
Multan, Sitpur, 'raunsa Sharif, Sakhi Sarwar, 
Leia, and many others, rites are in vo^me or 

1 Bahdwaljmr State Cazetferr. l/.iliore, l!in 4 ^ j,p_ ic.I, .'JS.'j. 
Hut it may lie named after its Hindu riiler. Oee Sinirti. Tradi¬ 
tion an<rii«*H one of Uh mounds (iir/ia, ‘the lit-ijiia') to Itie 
mylliioal Itnja TIoili. 

‘■i La) Sliidi, ■ Notes on Homt' frontier Slinnes,’ IA xxxv. 
[HXHII l'-'4 ; Nikka means a ‘ chief.' and is stdl used in that 
sense amorer certain Hapitin triiies. 

3 Ib. p. liy tT. 


practices ctirrent which are not easily reconcilable 
with orthodox Tslriin. Sakhi Sarwar in jiarticular 
repiesents the c(;ntre of an ancient cult of the 
earth and its fertility, and is the object of pilgrim- 
a^i; to the Sul Lain sect. 

In tlie Kohistari of the Indus valley, and in 
liuiier, Swat, Cliitral, Gilyit, and other tracts, 
Islam established it.scif hy slow deoruc.s on the 
ruins of JLtddliism and o!d(;r cults. ITadition 
preserves the memory of an old Aral) dynasty in 
Swat, but the Afy:han invasions refounded Mu¬ 
hammadanism in an intolerant form in tin* southern 
part of this region, Chitrul and the smaller States 
to the north alom*. maintaininj^ their old(;r and less 
orthodox, hut eipi.'illy tanatical, form of (hat faith. 
In conse<[ueiic.e few traces of liuddhism have sur- 
viv(;d ; its monuments have he(;n defaced, if not 
destroyed, and, thou;.jh in its art Buddhist influ¬ 
ences may still hi; se(*n, as at Darel, the popular 
r(*liyion is l.-^him wit h an umlerc.urreiit of primitive 
beliefs now to he classed as folk-lore. As a sample 
of the of fact and theory wliicli t his area 

prest*nts, Ghulam Muhammad ^ may he i.'ited. He 
(h'serihes the Shins as professiny; Arab descent, 
hut as heiiiy' proliahly dews, wJio caim; to the 
valleys of tlie Kohistan via, Afyhruiistan from 
P(;rsia or even 'rurk<*y. But tin* Slims liave the 
(‘liaracterist i<; Hindu av<*rsion to (*aliny'the (lesh or 
milk (or (;veu (jlu ma,de from the milk) of the cow, 
and eschew fowls and fisli. The forme.r lanyua,yje, 
of tin; jx'oiih; was Sanskrit, and the diah*(;t now in 
use is ealh*d Shimi.. J'he basic <*lemen(, in the 
people, is thus proliahly Imlo-Arvan, ami their 
festivals preserve many traces of Hindu beliefs. 

7- Guga.—d'he cull of Guga meiiL.s somewhat 
detaih.*d notice. 

(Iliya, or tliiyya (.thauhiin (n Hajiiut, trilic, tin; aucient 
(^tiamtamaiiji). was kiay of (larh Daiiiier near Hriiuiatjaii, and 
a .son of lii'vi (!tiand ami Ha<‘liila tiis (|uceu, Ltie lalim’s sister 
Ivaitliila Ix'iiiy wile of tile Kiiuf of Claph M.t.l\va. Hoth Kicse 
queena were ctiildU-ss, hut l).v ticrformiiiy (‘austerities’) 

Hacliila won the reyard of Ynyi (Joraldmath. He promised her 
the hoon of a non, hut Ivuelula, heariiiy of the jiromise, fore¬ 
stalled tier sister and was yiven two liarleycorns liy the Yoyi. 
These stie ate and in due* course hore twin sons—Arjan and 
.SurJ.'Ui. When Haetiila visited the Yoyi, (le re[iroached her for 
c.ominy to tiim uyain and, incensed at his words, she lurried 
awa.v. Altliouyli lier hair haii alremly turiu*(l yrey, she pract ised 
lii/xin for twelve years more, tlorakhnalh then came to her 
ayaiii and, iilaemy some ashes in her hand, hade her kee|) them, 
hut. she took iimhraye at the form of his yitt and Hirewthem 
away. From them sprantr Nurya and Hurya Siddhs, who 
worsliipped (ioraklmatli. He then yave Haeliiia a second hand¬ 
ful of ashe.s, hiddiiiy her swallow them at homi', Ixit. she did so 
on the spot ami returned to her iialai'c well advanced in 
preyiiiiney. Taunteil liy her iiusham) with ‘haviiiy yot a 
hastard from the Yoyis and (iosains,' stu* set out for the house 
of tier father, t!.:ija Kirjral of Ajmer, hut on tiie way tier oxen 
•slojqied and refused to move. A voice from her womb bade 
ber turn back or her w'ould not be liorn for t.welve ears. 
U ben the cart was turned round, tire oxen went back to (laph 
Hiidner, and slie resumed her j>lace in the palace, where her 
son, Uiiya. was liorn on the first Sunday in Mayh. When he 
was seven years old, his faltu r abdicated and he became Raya. 
Hacliila also tiad a daiiyiiter, CJuyeri. 

(luya. or Rana MumlliKh, as lie was called, was l)etrothed to 
Surjila, a duuyliter of Hie Raja of ({anyilla. althouyh slie had 
already tieeii promised to Hasak N.ay. <Iuya set out for (laur 
Hanafila with an army of UOU.UuO men and hirn, or chanqiions, 
iin liidmy Kailu Hir his and Hanuman Hir. Kaiiu Bir, 

mounted on his steed Ayaiidnaria, spraiiy across a river to spy 
out a tiostile camp. I.eaviny his horse, he disynised liim.self os 
a Brahman and met Kalihar Nay, Hasak Nay’s chief otiicer, wtio 
I,old him of Ids master’s intent to destroy Mundlikh’s army and 
Kailii Hir tdmself. The latter liade Kalihar conceal his men in 
some loiiy yrass and amtmsti Mumllikh’s army as itad^aneed. 
Then he mounted his steed ami made it pratiee. At the second 
Kick i|.B hoots struck out .sparks which set lire to the yrass and 
(h.'.iroved the Nay army. A third hound carried Kailu Hir 
tiack over the river to Muiidlikh's army. Advam iny to Hanyala, 
he was met hy a sorceress commissioned by Surjila to bewitch 


1 On the Festiralu and Folk-lore of Qifr/if (Monographs A. 8. 
Benyal), Calcutta, 19(1.'.. 

- A’.i/., tl«v Slum) Ha/.ono, or spring festival, is clearly the 
Kawint I’anchmi of the J’arijab (j'h. )>, 9.".) The moon is eclipsed 
1).\ tirahn, a yiant (p. 107). The worshipof «. yoddes.s is still in 
voyiie amony the women ; she is called Sri Hai (p. 1U8). Nayi 
iSiichami, another yoddess, is still remembered, If not wor¬ 
shipped (]». to.!). 
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him into losin},' ail <le«irf' to rt'turn to (^aph Uadner. She east 
A g-arlarid of fiowers round fiis neck, hnt llHiiiinian defr-ctcai tiie 
spell and ar lii- cr\ the trarland broke and fell off. Thrice (Ins 
occnrrcci, and t he tliird time the sorceress’s netlier garment also 
fell down, exposinn her nakedness. She complained to Mnndlikli, 
who repnu'ed Hanuman for hehavin>; like a monkey. At this he 
took offence and returned to (jiarli Dadner, deciarintj tlial itis 
master would he condemned to renmin twelvt* years in Han^ala. 
After the inarriat^e Muridlikh was overcome uith lo\e for hia 
wife, and his followers also came under a spell ami were dis¬ 
persed as Bervants or slaves all over ftenc-al for twelve years. 
Meanwhile disasters fell upon thiph Itadncr. Arjan and Surjan 
re^farded themselves as in a sense tiie sons of Hae-hiia, havinj' 
been liorn in virtue of the lioon promised to her, and as BUch 
entitled to a share in the kingdom. A wondrous calf, called 
1‘aneh-kaliani, was alHO horn about this time in Dadner, and 
they also coveted its possession. So they invaded tlie kiinxdoiu 
and invited Mahniurl of Ghazni to helji them. It fell an easy 
pre.v, as all its warriors wore ahsent, hut Itachila and her 
daughter Gutjeri held out in the citadel, liookiiifr from ita 
ramiiarts and seeintr Die city in ruins, Ikuhila called to 
Mnndlikh, hut in vain. Then (inperi entered his e.hamher and 
found all as ho had left it. Wlien she invoked his name, his 
sword flew to her hand, and, donning,' his head dress, she 
sallied forth, attacked the enemy, and routed ihem Bin^tle• 
handed. Then she bethouvfht her of the champion Ajiapal. who 
livcii not far away, and sent him word to hrintt back Mundlikb. 
lie bad been prac.l isiri}; Uipan for a lonjj; time, and fiad seen 
Mundlikb in a dream tijj;htinn- witliout his bead. Accoinpanietl 
by Narsinj'h Kir, Kali Hir, and three other fiim, he reacheil 
Bengal, and, dis^ruiscd as mendieutd.s, he and his companions 
weiu from door to door siii;;iu;r the sones of Gaph Dadiur. 
(.)nc day Muudlikh la-ani them and insisted on seeiiiL: t.be 
8in;;crs. Ueco'^mziii;,; Ajiapal, he threw olY the siiell, freeil his 
enthialled followeis, ami, accompanied by Surjila, returne<l 
to Dadner, where he resumed his throne. Me is said to have 
fonulit thirteen biiUles with the Muhanuna<h»nH, and in the 
last of t hem his neck was cut through by a chnkrn, or discus, 
hurled from above, but bis head diil imt fall. .Mounted on bis 
steed Nilaratib, anvl attended by Ajiap.al, who recollected bis 
vision, be fou^dit on. It was believed that, if his head did not 
fall for two and a half (fJior'in (Ou mimites, but two and a half 
is jirobably a euphemism for three, so 7- minutes may be 
mianl), he would survive, hut, when two g/ians had passed, 
four Ivit-es appeared and exclaimed at the sinbt of Mundlikb 
fifjlitinij: vvitbout bis head, ilearintr their vvorvls, be put up bis 
hand t.o bis turlian and turned towards Ajia)ial, IDs bead thus 
lost its balance and rolled off. Me himself fell dead frciii 
his horse. This hefell on the rnntti day of tlu' dark lialt of 
Bliadon, the tJuKmiiaunii, and durinj; that month and tor 
eiy^lu days after tliat date his ^rtuldhu. is observed every year 
at liis slirines. 

After Ins death Surjila refused to don a widow’s Rfirh, 
averring' that (w-ery niy;ht he visited her and was alive. Itnl 
oime Gupreri w'as allowed to conceal herself in the room w here 
Surjila awaited his ooniin^r. At niidnieht a boi'-e’s t.ranip was 
heard and, vvhem Gujfa had dismounted, she slippeil out and 
cl.a,-i))('fl his horse round the neck, lu this position she re¬ 
mained and vvas earrierl for some distance when (Jiifra ro<ie off. 
At last Ilf! detected her presence ami said that, having' been 
seen by her, be could never return. 

,T. Hutchison, of the t'liainba Mission, from whose MS notes 
the lust paraj^raph above is taken, adds: ‘The al»ove versioji 
of the Gnt,’-;4a le^'-end is current in the (Ihamba lulls; and il is 
noteworthy Unit in it there is no mention of Gn^'j'a bavinj; 
become a .Mnhiinirnadari or of his having held any intercourse 
with Miihuimuadaiis. Tt may therefore be ussnined to repre¬ 
sent the older versiori.s of the legend. As to tfie hi.'-torical 
facts underlyiiifT the legend, it seems not iin])robable fl it by 
GufTtfn is indicated one of the Rajput kin^.fs fif the time of 
Mulianimad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Ritliora or Rritb- 
wirajri, the Iasi Hindu Kaja of Delhi, makes tins prolialde. Me 
rejcfiffl from a.ii. 1170 to llffff. The name Miindbkli wasprobablv 
a title (jriven to Ilajpiit warriors who dist ineuisbcd l)ieiii,se]e, s 
in the wars of the time. There were five b’ajas who bore lbi.-< 
title amon^ir the (fbudasania princes of Girnar in Kathiawar, the 
first of whom joined Rhima ficva of Ouzeraf in tlie pursuit of 
Mabntufl of (.linzm in A.i). 102.1. Krom tlie Cliauban banls, his 
enemies, we b-arn that Java (ffianflr.a Katbor, the last kiiif.^ of 
KaiiaiiJ fkillcd in a.D. IIIH), also Imre this title. Me biul lak» n 
a letuliiit,’' piirt in the wars with the Mubaminadans, whom he 
repieafedly dcfeaterl ami lirove back acn>s.s the Indus. Rut at 
last, eiira^fd with I’ritliwiraja of Delhi, he invited Mubanniiad 
of Glior in invade the I’anjib, with the result that both 
Delhi and Kanuiij were overthrown and the .\Djbaminadaiia 
triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganpes in attenipt- 
Inp to escape.’ 

This i.s, of course, pure lefYeiid. Guf^a prohaldy 
typifies tfie dovol.ion of tlie cliatupion who sacrifices 
liis life in battle and, like him, bears the title of j 
Mimdlikh. 1 

8 . Hinduism.—AUhonj^h Hinduism in the Paniab 
was for cfinturies depressed under the Muslim 
do/iiination, it m \cr lost its vitality even in the 
uauis, and in the Himalayas it llour'ished. Tn W. 
^anjab it was at one time almost supjiressed, but 
it was larjj;ely i evjve<l under the Mughalsby Hairagi 


CJosains.• All tlirough the Mnitanimndan period 
'I'illa, the B:iln;ilh of the Yogis, in the civstfun Suit 
llangc, pre-serv e<l its character ns ji ccnticof Hindu 
lilgrimage and worship. 1 he Kni uksliof i a nov oi 
osi its sanctity, and I'htjnesar reimiined ami still 
is the reiiire of a great yearly religious fait. Hut 
no great seat of religious t.em hirig survived. Modern 
Himluism in the I’anjab hirgtdy owes its r(?vival to 
the Arya Samuj (</./’.). 'I'he gieat sects of modern 
):lim|uisin are e(|nally re[»iescnte(l in the runjab, 
but Saivism appears to have l*een tlie first in the 
held, if the peculiar sanctity attaching to Kailas, 
the great Himalayan jieak in the iippi r Snlh^j, is 
proof of its aiitivjiiity in tluit tract, it is the home 
of Siva. In GliJiinba Slate also (he tlmlderan, or 
teryitory of the Gatidi trilie, is a Siv-bhumi, or land 
of Siva. Hut this tribe’s traditions make it a com¬ 
paratively niodeyn inimigmnt into its jue.sent seats, 
and the cult of Siva t;annoi. be said to be native to 
or even very ancient in the Himalayan aica. 

//< f/ie Piiujnft /fiitul/difds. — 'I’ite processes by 
whii’h the ancient ftiitlis of the I’anjab- tin* Vedic 
ri'ligion, Huddhism, Jajiiism, and the popular forms 
of its aniniist ic pliilosopiiy—gfive birth to modern 
Hinduism dillercd in no way from those at work in 
tin* rest of India, and xvill not he dcsciihcd here. 
It will su(li<*e to say that , though the .lairis of the 
mo<l<*ni Hatijiih are few in niimht'r, Jjiin idt'tis still 
subsist.among the people.Huddhism mergt'd info 
Hinduism by easy stages, ami in the Himalayan 
Stiite of (.Uiamha, in Kuln, and other 11imalti.ytin 
valleys, thiit ^/n^n-Nvorsliip whieh hitter-dfiy Htul- 
<lhism revivcil or at h*ast t.oleraled i.s still wide- 
spreml.’* Its ritual dilh'rs little from that of the 
worshij) of l)«;vi. Hut the. distinetivt^ feature of 
Himalaya.n Hinduism i.s best preserv ed in the Simla 
Hills, w liicli are split, up into religious jut isdict ions, 
analogous to hut not identical with those of the 
secular or f.e.mpoial kingdoms ami femhilory States 
into which they an* divided. It is possililc that 
some of these tm riloria l gods fire of grefit ant.itjnity, 
but, owing to the systi'in wliieh prevails of getting 
rid of an im'llicient d<“ity ami replacing him by one 
more siicccsslni, d is improhahle that many very 
ancient <b‘ili«'.s hfivc, survived to the present day. 
A type of .such a di;ity i.s dunga, with his t.wcnty- 
two D/vf.v, or feudatory gods, who givt's his mime 
to the cnjiital of tin* Sttite now <*a.llcd Keontha.1, 
near Simla.* \\ hen a temple is stnn;k by lightning 
ami burnt—as nuiy easils' liap|i(*n to a M’ooden 
temple in t.iie hills— its di'st.rnction is attrilmted to 
the new god, and tlie old one disapjiiiais, or at 
Icfist. his cult is nh.'imloiied.'^ In other c.’iscs he i.s 
redmtetl to a posit,ion of vtissaluge or heconies the 
now god’s chief minister, chamjiion, or stirvant. 
.\notlier fypiirjil cull is t hat of tin* pums,*' who are 
found at several centres either singly or as a pair 
of twin brtd hren. A third, t he tamily of Mareelih, 
is |■epreK(*ntl*d by seven menih(*js, t*a,cJi located at 
Ids own t<*mple. The ori*j,itial Marechh was also 
named Hithii and eiiiue from tin* Miinsa.rowar hike 
nefirly 40DD years ago. 'I'lie name Mfiiechh is said 
t.o mean ‘dirty’ ami to he due to the origintil wor- 
.-hiji of this deity, whieh consisted in bunting the 
hfiir of the detid in ff/ii. A similar eult is t hat of 
Mill Hadoi, who appear,s umhn- lour mime.s at as 

> K. D. Maclagaii, J'anjab C^’a.sus JO’port, Calcutta, 1892, ii. 
127 f. 

- Rose, I'mijub CriisvM Reptyrt, Simla, 1902, p. 218. Tlu* 
aversion to a widower’s re-marryiiiK is on the wIk-Ic stronffest 
in tlu- K.!',. Ran jab, where Jain itillm-rice is (.-^reut est. 

3 Vonel, in Cfutiuba GaZidtPi-r, Lahore, 19(i4. p. Is.ri f. ; see also 
PI*. 170-185* (or an accoiuit of these cults. The fmtivpiity of 
fiU(/f/-worship inav lie ganged from the iiietatiior}tbo‘-iH of tlie 
Vi-vlie liulra into Indru Nag {ib. p. iss). I'or some other Devi 
eiillK see Simla Hill Slatm Uazptlrpr, Lahore, R)(I4, under 
‘ Ki-onlbiil Stale,' Aj>pendix, p. viii, and Siimi/r Gazetteer, 
l.afiori-, P.>i)4, pp. 4.0-48. 

4 Ro^i-, in /A xxxvi. IlS)b7] tiff fT., repriiitr d as Appendix to 
* Keonpial State,’ in Simla Hill Stnlcti <Irizrltn-r. 

^ Jb. p. iv. 6 yh. * Kunibarsuiii .state,’ p, 10f. 
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many pla<‘ow, Ilia oripfinal name wan MqI and he 
is Ouly ir)(H) y<‘,urM oM, l»iit lie is now generally 
calle.1 I’adoi. In Mal.ina, an inaecessihle valley in 
Kuhi on Mie 'riliet lionlor (but not in direct contact 
with the 'I'ibetan cunl.on of Sniti), the cult of Janilu 
has its centre, and the valley is governed by a 
theocratii; renuldic.* Jamlu is jirobably the Hindu 
Janidag;.'an, out one tale makes him Jaimal Khan, 
a Mughal general. 

Niwcrthehiss in the Panjab Himalayas the cults 
of these primitive types are inextricably interwoven 
with the fabric of orthodox Hinduism, and tradition 
ireserveK some of tlie history of its advent into the 
lills. Thus the most interesting Vaisnavacuit in 
IJasliahr State and other ])arts of the Sutlej valley 
is that of Pars Kain, whose apostles, the Parsrami 
Hralunans, are said to have introduced the Hhiinda 
sacrilicc, in which a low-caste IJeda rides down a 
huge rope stretched 400 or 500 ft. down a ravine, 
'riiis rite was subsecinently adopted at any place 
w liere a I'aisriimi sc'ttled and even eclehrated in 
honour of deities other than Pars Jtam.^ The 
State of Pasliah): itself was founded by Pardhuiuan, 
a grandson of SrJ Krsna, wdio came, to marry the 
daughter of RajA. lianasur,® the ‘demon’ king, 
whose cajdtal lay in KMiurd, in a remote canton of 
Kanaur on the ujiper Sutlei. Having killed the 
ItAja, Pardiniman usurped bis kingdom, but the 
KAjA’h three sons became mnhrJraSf or village 
deities, and are still worshijipeil at picturesijue 
temjiles in as many villages, while his daughter is 
the goddess Hkha at Nacluir. Rut tlie State re¬ 
ligion is centnid in the temjdo of Rhima Kali at 
Sarahan, to wlii(!h one of the maheSras is now 
waz)r, or cliief minister.■* 

9 . Nature-worship. -Throughout tlie hillsnature- 
worship may lie descrihed as dominating all other 
cults, indigenous or imported. I’hus Kali embodies 
,4akfi, the female principle, and the great majority 
of the hill piMi])le are SaUias, or worshippers of it. 
The tops ot hills are usually sacnid to this goddess, 
hut the Dliar Cliur./jr (diur Peak, is the abode of 
f^lirigul (pridiahly Sri (iuru), a manifestation of 
Siva himself.'' \Vith his cult is connected that of 
Rijat, the lightning-god (whose sister Rijai has a 
temple seven storeys high), and also that of (fhat- 
riali, another goddess sister to Rijat.*’ 

Rut the worship of nature in all its aspects is 
not (jonliiKid to tlie hills. It may with truth ho 
said to he at any rate the basis of most of the 
jiopular cuKs in the j)!ainH also. 

10 . Proselytism.--(Changes of religion in the 
Paiijah are not uncommon. 'I'hus a Hindu, even 
a Rrahman, may hocome a Sikh, and many Khat- 
tris are adherents of that seiit—which is natural 
enough, seeing tliat its founder was himself a 
Khattri by caste. Islam claims many converts, 
hut has made no marked progress sim^e the time 
of Auraiigzih, who juit pressure on the Himlus ami 
constrained many to adojit his faith. Modern con¬ 
verts to Islam, (diristianity, and Sikhism are largely 
drawn to those creeds by the prospects of social 
promotion which they otter, conversion freeing 
those of low caste or out-oastes from the stigma 
wliich Hinduism ailixes to them. Bucli converts 

1 Rosf, Ulmaary of I'anjdb Tn'hr-g aivl Catties, I<ahoro, 1914, 
lit.‘2«.S ‘ H.;V-(l(‘o'). ’ ’ 

^ Sitnla Hill States Gazetteer, ‘ IlaHhahr State,’p. SOf. For 
an acL'ount of the oult of Pars Ram in Sirjnnr, where It is im¬ 
portant and free from any trace of human suorifice, see Sirmur 
State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p, :i9 IT. 

^ Simla Hill States Gazetteer, ‘ Rashahr State,’ pp. fi, S2. 
Banamir was also called Uavasa I>eo, and a variant of the le>rend 
ffives the present rnliiifi: family a Hralmmn orijrin, one of two 
piljfrim brothers having been elected to sm-cced to the throne 
on the extiiK'tion of the old dynasty bt-cunse he was the first to 
enter the temple of Rhima Kali at a given nioinent, while his 
aider brother became priest of the ruling family—an oflice still 
held by his descendants (p. fi). 

* lb. pp. 27. 1(5. 6 Sirmur State Gazetteer, p. 42 ff. 

« lb. p. 43 ff. 


may form new castes, like the Mazbi or Mazhabi * 
Sikhs, who w’ere by origin Chuhriia, or scavengers, 
outride the Hindu pale. Muhammadan converts 
hardly form new castes, hut they are known as 
Nau-Muslim, ‘new Muslims’or Diri-dAr, ‘holders 
of the faith.’ Khoja is a term applied to any man 
of Chuhra status converted to Islam, hut it is also 
the term for a body of high-caste Khattris wlio 
Mere converted to Islam some centuries ago, and 
who now form a distinct caste, if such a term can 
he a)>]>lied to a Muhammadan group. A curious 
tj-^pe of ‘ conversion ’ is found in one or tM'o tracts 
Mliere Hindu tribes dMclling on a Muhammadan 
Ixirdcr-land take M’ives from their neighbours. 
The bride, by birth a Muslim, is made to enter the 
Hindu fold. Strange as it may appear, it is very 
usual for Hindus to aflect Muhammadan saints, 
and many Hindus or so-called Sikhs attiud the 
famous Sakhi Sarwar, while the Hindu SiinArs 
(‘ gold.siniths ’) are often devotees of the Agha Khan 
of Romhay, the representative of the sect of the 
As.sassins.-' I'he most striking instance of this 
blending of Hinduism and l.^lain is found in tlie 
south-east of the Panjah, in the Mewat or Meo 
country. 

'I'Ik' M<‘os are a Hindu people, made up of fragment ,b of 
ItiijpOt tribe.s, and they bear inflilTcrciitly Hindu or Mubamnia- 
<lttn perHonal names. The great saint of the Mewat was born of 
Muhammadan parents, but bore the Hindu name of Lai Das. 
He is associated in worship with the slreain which bears the 
name of (Jhuhar Sidh, a legendary persotuigo f.Tmous f>nly as a 
vulgar miracle-monger. His life was R]H‘nt in its iieighl)Our- 
hood, and, when its overflow formed a pool, a Lai D.asi saii/i, nr 
monk, was regarded as its natural custodian. Rut Lai Diis's 
own teaching was singularly practical and free from selt-glorifl- 
cation and superstition. He inculcated industry and condemned 
meialic.ancy. The siidb was to be fearless in speech. Spiritual 
courage was enjoined, and, though asceticism is praised, its 
absurd excesses are not recoinmeridefl. Kindlineas is justly 
claimed as an essential part of his system, hut it was tempered 
by a just severity. He caused the deat h of a Mughal who had 
laid liands on another man’s wife, and bade his Buccessor- 
designate, who shrank from the responsibility of governing the 
infantsect, either accept the otlli‘e or bury himself alive. While 
he performed miracles, he taught that fame and wonder-working 
would pass away like the wind, that purity and gentlenesH alone 
availon. He died about Hi 17, at the age of 107, if tradition 
speaks true-i* Another saint, Charn Das, also horn in the 
Mewat, founded a more orthodox Hindu Beet and is buried at 
Delhi.4 Wilson classes his followers as a Vaispava sect. 

n. Christianity. — In Kuch a tolerant milieu 
(ttiristianity makes considerable progress, hut its 
(•c)nverl.s are nearly all drawn from the lower castes, 
who by adherence to Chrisl.iaiiity or to Islam 
obtain release from the bondage of tlie Hindu ca,ste 
system. The invincible eclecticism of India causes 
niemhersof the higher castes to absorb Cliristijinity, 
weld it into their own and ot her estahlislied creeds, 
and sometimes found a new comprehensive sect 
like that of the Clietramis, which teaches that 
Allah is the Creator. I'aniioshvar the Preserver, 
and Khuda the Destroyer, while holding to the 
doetrinc of a Christian I’rinity.® 

Litkratitrk.—T his is given in the footnotes. See also D. C. 
J. Ibbetson. I'anjab Censtts lieport, Calcutta, 188.3, the part of 
which reprintfii as Panjah F.thmujraphy coniaitis liis chapters 
on religion ; E. D. Maciagan and Panejit Harikishaii Kaul, 
Panjab Census Jiepwt.t, Calcutta, 1892 and 1913 respetM ively. 

H. A. Ro.sk. 

PANPSYCHISM. —Panpsychiarn is the doc¬ 
trine that whatever exists is essentially soul or 
spirit—in the sense, hoM'ever, not of a single or 
universal spirit, of Mliich all thought and life are 
the ‘appearance’ or expression, hut of distinct 
individual souls. Being a soul implies the power 

1 Ijit. ‘faithful.’ 

2 Converts to this cult are not confined to the goldsmith 
caste. They may be of any caste, are called Isma'iliB, accept 
*Ali as God, and yet appear to roniain good UinduB. 

I*. W. Powlett, •’The Saint of Mew'at,’ Calcutta Review, 
Ixviii. [1879] 104, or Se!ections from Calcutta Review, v. [1895] 
441; also Powlett, Gazetteer of Uluntr, London, 1879, p. 63, and 
RoKe, Glossary, iii. 24 ff. 

H. H Wilson, ‘Hindoo Sects,* IforJbs, i. (London, 18691 
178 ■ Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwar, p. 69 f.; Rose, Glossary. 
ii. 37 f. 

» Rose, Glossary, ii. 167 f. 
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of represent in or beinj; aware of the worlil (i.c. 
otlier souls), the possibility of chanfjje, and tlie 
power of strivinfj: to resist change or to direct it 
towards expansion or develojiniont—itresentation, 
atleetion, and conation. All material things, 
organized or unorganized, living or dead, are ‘ in 
reality’ souls. The dilliculty is to decide what is 
‘a thing.’ This dilliculty is obviated by tlie as¬ 
sumptions (1) that the universe is made up of 
di.screte entities, that matter is not divisible ad 
injhntum, hut that everywhere science in the last 
resort will (;ome upon the atom, the individual ; 
each such atom is ‘animate ’ ; (2) that, when atoms 
form groups whicdi act independently upon other 
groujts, it is a higher soul that gives unity and 
consistency—‘ thingness ’—to the group ; instances 
are the living cell, the animal, the ‘world’ (sun, 
plam.'t, etc.). Hence we have a hierarchy of soul.s, 
from the simple to the complex, with increasing 
width of representation and intensity of feeding 


(Introductory) 


and of ellort. The theory neither requires nor 
I excludes the idea of a single dominant spirit, hut 
; most panpsychists do assume that there is om 
supreme in intelligence, love, and power, by 
j which the activities of all others are co-ordinated 
, to a dclinite end. 

; Leibniz (q.iK) is the cla.ssical panp.sychist, hut in 
j some form or other the doctrine has prevaikal 
; throughout the whole history of })hilo.soj>hy, from 
; the (ireek Hjdozoists ilown tlmnigh It. Bruno 
; and T. Cainpanella to (I. T. Keidiner, It. H. Lotze, 

I William dames, and 11. Bergson. 

j blTBRATCKK.— G. W. Lcibniz, MdnadoUxju, rik! Principles t>J 
I future and of (.'race, hotli tr. in R. Latta, Tht M'>nad«lony 
\ and other Philosophical Writinijs, Oxtonl, ISOS ; G. T. 
Fechner, Sanna, «dcr aher das Srrlcnleben d^r l'f\anzcn'\ 
llaiiibni'i;, liXi.i, /.end-A vesta-, do. liXn ; K. H. Lot/e, Micro- 
cosnias, Kiijf. tr., t? \ols., Kdiuhiirnli, ISS,'. SC, M eta jd, i/mrs, pt. 
ii. of Sysirm of ]-hiti,s"ohy, ICmh. (r., Oxiord. issj ■. William 
James, A Pluralistic Universe, l.ondoti, .SV,/,/,- I'rohlettis 

of PhUosnphy,i\o. 1011 ; H. Bergson, Creative Krolntion, l.itg. 
tr., i\o. v.ni. J. L. Mcl NTYKE. 
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Introductory (A. E. Gakvie), p. 609. I 

Greek and Roman (Fuank Tiiii.ly), p, 613. | 

PANTHEISM (Inlroductory).—i. Definition, j 
—I'antlieism, according to the etymology, is ! 
the view that all is God, ami that God is all, j 
but, sim'.e tliouglit may movt; either from Go<l 
to all or from all to (Jod, it- can assume two 
forms. Tf it begins with the religiotts helitd or the 
l)liilosoi»hic faith in God as infinite and eternal 
reality, then the finite and temporal world is 
swailowe<l up in God, and pantheism becomes 
acosmism ((/.a.), i.c,. the worhl is an illusion in 
comparison with God as reality. Tf it begins with 
the scie.ntilic concej)!ion or the po<d,ic vision of 
the world as unity, tlum Hod is lost in the world, 
and ))a,nlljeism becomes pan<‘osmism {(j.v.). The 
first is theistic, and the second atheistic ; for in 
the first, if inconsistently, there still survives as 
a rule a vague apprehension of God as theism con¬ 
ceives Him, and in the second the 0(6s hta-omes 
hut a name for the unit^ of the worhl, the multi- 
pliidty of which alone is real for observation and 
imagination. A. M. Fairbairn is not quite just 
to tlie religious worth of the first tyqx! as com¬ 
pared with the second when ho regards them 
as identical. 

‘ PantlieiMiti and PankoHiuiHin are but the ideal anil real .‘nides 
of the Maine thought. The pantheist in a rneluph.vmc.ian, the 
paiikoHiiiist a physicist, and they are distingui.sbed by what is 
nut a verbal difforencc. In neitlier case can what occnjhes the 
place of Ileitv be an ethical and personal being’ (Studies In the 
Philosophy of Religion and History, London, 1870, p. :i02). 

The jianthei.st of the first type is usually more 
than a metaphysician, as he is often dominated by 
a relijEjdous rather than speculative interest; e.g., 
how difiereut are Spinoza and Haeckel! The one 
clothes an intense piety in an altogether too scanty 
philosophical garment ; the other uses the word 
‘God’only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of 
his materialistic monism.^ We may dismiss the 

t Haeckel denies that his system is materialistic and deflnes 
his position as follows ; ‘On the contrary, we hold, with fJoethe, 
that “matter cannot exist and be operative without spirit, nor 
spirit without matter.” We adhere firmly to the pure unequi¬ 
vocal monism of Spinoza ; matter, or iridellnitely extended 
substance, and Spirit (or energy), or sensitive and thinking 
substance, are the two fundamental attributes, or principal 
properties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the world, the 
universal substance ’ (The RidMe of Du Univerie, tr. J. McCabe, 
London, 1908, p. 8). 

This identifying of spirit with energy gives his system, in spite 
of his protestations, a materialistic character, and matter and 
mind in the working out of it are not left as parallel and distinct 
attributes of one substance, but are causally related. One 
difficulty of the system, Kiilpe points out, is that ‘the terms 
energy and spirit or soul are used without distinction beside 
and for one another.’ Another is that ‘ the soul life on the one 
VOL. IX. —39 


j Hindu (A. 8. Gkden), p. 617. 

j second tyi»o of panMicinm as cijui valent to natural- 
! ism (t/.v.), ami confine ourselv(!,s to the first. 
j 2. Origin and emphasis.—I’lie origin of this tyjie 
of pant heism is oil her phiIos()]ihiciil or religiims. 
The pantheism of Hegel has its roo(.s in the soil of 
the Hjieeuhitive intellecl, the iiantheism of Brah- 
nninism in tlie soil of the ridigions sjiirit. However 
jdiilosophieal in form 8]»inoza’s iiantheism is, yet 
its es.M'iiee is religions ; and the ]>iet.y <.>ften breaks 
lh(“ Imuiids of the jihilosophy. A(;c.ording to the 
origin, so will tlie emphasis of the system li(‘ on 
the transceiidenee or tlie immanence of God. 
While it. is usual to distinguish monot heism (q.v.) 
from pantheism on the oiu; hand, and (ieism (q.iK) 
on the other, hectause it eomhiiuis the two altrihut.cis 
of immanence and transeendeiiee, whieli each of the 
others holds apart (pantheism asserting immanence 
and ileism transcendence), tliis distinetion is only 
theuvetically valid. In some forms of religious 
pantheism the infinitude (i.e. the transcendence) 
and the ahsfduteness of God are so emphasized 
that the finite and relative world as known to man, 
while identified with tlod, oliscures rather than 
manifest-s His reality, and He is so far other than 
it is tiint He is the inconceivable. lira}i’iita.n is for 
the Indian thinker above all knowledge, and man 
must lose all consciousness of difierence in a supra- 
consciouH unity as the goal of tlie search for God. 
While Spinoza regards all things and persons as 
only moiles of the two divine attribiite.sof extension 
aiuf thought, and so asserts immanence, yet he 
treats the.se attributes as not exhausting the divine 
nature, which, on the contrary, possesses an in¬ 
finite number of attributes, and so he asserts the 
transcendence by God as He is of the world as we 
know it. It is in this emphasis on the transcen¬ 
dence by the incqiiceivahle God of the known world 
that pantheism joins hands with mysticism [q.v.). 
The mystic claims the immanence of God in himself 
and strives to realize his identity with God, hut, 
be it observed, not by plunging himself into the 
full tide of the world’s life as one with God’s, hut 
ratlier by winging his lonely flight to the God who 
is above rather than in and through all. For 

hand is found in every kind of matter, on the other appears as a 
function of a particular kind of matter, the psychoplasm.’ In 
asserting this causal relation between matter and energy, brain 
and thought, Haeckel contradicts his fundamental assumption 
of the two attributes of the one substance, and he is thus un- 
lustifled in bis claim that his system is a pantheism like Spinoza’s 
(see O. Kiilpe, Die Phitoiophu der Gegenwart in Deutaehland- 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 42). 
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mysticism identity with God is an achievement 
rather than an actuality, and God is found away 
from rather than in the world. At its goal more 
than its starting-point mysticism is pantheistic, 
Avhile its starting-point is rather emanationist. 
Spinoza’s principle, ‘ Omnis deterrainatio est 
ncgatio,’ is thoroughly mystical in raising God 
above all definition and even comprehension ; and 
yet inconsistently for him the world consists of 
modes of divine attributes and so God should be 
known in it.* 

3. Neo- Platonism.—It is at this point that the 
discussion of Neo-Platonism [q.v.) is most relevant. 
Can it truly be regarded as either philosophically 
or religiously pantheistic? It does not ailirm the 
identity of God and the world, but that the world 
of sense is the lowest of a series of emanations 
from God, each poKse.s.sing a lower degree of per¬ 
fection, and God Himself is an absolute unity ex¬ 
cluding all determinations and relations. This is 
clearly an inconsistent position, as God is related 
to the world as His emanation. God cannot be 
reached by thought; only in the subjective condi¬ 
tion of ecstasy is the soul absorbed into divinity. 
Neo-Platonism is the tyjiical mysticism ; but can 
a system which docs not identify God and the 
world, but relates the world to Goa as an emana¬ 
tion, be projierly called pantiieism ? J. Allanson 
Picton, a modern representative of pantheism as 
religious, in expounding his faith, declares: 

‘ I only wish to premise plainly that I am not concerned with 
any view of the world such as implies or admits that, whether 
by process of creation, or emanation, or self-division, or evolu- 
tfon, the oneness of the Eternal has ever been marred, or anv- 
thiriff other than the beinRf of tJod has been or can be produced ’ 
{Pantheism: itsStf>ry and Significance, London, 1906, p. 13). 

If pantheism is tlie theory, as he maintains, 
‘that there is nothing but God,’ Neo-Platonism, 
which allows reality to the series of emanations, is 
not pantheistic. For the same reason Picton 
denies the pantheism of the Christian mystics. 

‘Their favourite comparison of creature life to the ray of a 
candle is not really a Pantheistic coiiccritiun; because to the 
true Pantheist the creature Is not an emanation external to 
God, but a finite inode of Infinite Being ' (p. 16). 

The distinction between creation as a free act of 
God and emanation as a neces.sary process, import¬ 
ant as it is, does not justify our dc.scribing systems 
of emanationisni as pantheistic so long as so great 
a distinction is made between God and the world 
which emanates from Him as is made by Neo- 
Platonism. If we describe them as pantheism, Ave 
should recognize that we are stretching the mean¬ 
ing of the word to include them. 

4. Brahmanism. — Most imposing of all the 
systems of pantheism which can claim a religious 
origin is the Brfthmanic in India. P. Deusaen’s 
account of Indian thought on the relation of God 
and the world is worth reproducing. He calls 
realism the view which regards matter as eternal, 
and independent of God, and God as only a world- 

1 * In a word,' saya Schwegler, summing up the diacuaaion of 
this point, ‘the two attributes are but empirically derived de- 
tenninutiona that are iiicoinmcnHurate bcHiaes with the nature 
of substance. Substance stands behind them as the absolute 
infinite wliich cannot be comprehended in any such special 
notions. The attributes explain not what substance really is; 
and in its regard consequently appear contingent. Spinoza fails 
to siippb' any principle of union between the notion of absolute 
Bubstaiice and the particular manner in which it manifests itself 
In the two attributes ‘ {Hist, of Philosophy, tr. and ed. J. H. 
Stirling, Edinburgh, 1879, p. 171 f.). 

In this aspect of It Spinoza’s pantheism may be shown to have 
affinities with Spencer’s agnosticism {q.v.). Although epigrams 
are perilous, one may V€-nture to say tliat Spinoza knows either 
too much of the substance or too little of the attributes. If the 
only attributes known to us are extension and thought or the 
finite modes of things and persons, how does Spinoza Icnow that 
there is an infinitude of attributes? With all his parade of 
reasoning on the lines of mathematical demonstration, it is not 
by his logic that he gets the conception of Ood which gives his 
teaching suoh reli^ous influence as it possesses. The * God¬ 
in toxicated man ’ did not get his Inspiration from his system ; 
that has its souros Inia piety of which the philosophy gives quite 
an Inadequate interpretatloa. 


fashioner [ST}p.iovpy6t) if His existence is not alto¬ 
gether denied, as in the Sfthkhya philosophy. Ac¬ 
cording to theism as he delines it, ‘ God creates 
the universe out of nothing, and the latter then 
has a real existence independently of God ’ (this, it 
must be said in passing, is not a true or fair repre¬ 
sentation of theism as it is understood in Christian 
faith). His description of pantheism as found in 
the Upani^ads must be fully given : 

‘ God creates the universe by transforming himself Into the 
universe. The latter confessedly has become Ood. Since it is real 
and also infinite, there is no room for Ood independently of the 
universe, butonly within it. The terms God and universe become 
synonA'mous, and the idea of God is only retained in order not 
to break with tradition.’ It is evident that Picton would not 
call this pantheism, and that it is rather to be called panoosm- 
Ism. What is generally regarded as the typical Indian panthe¬ 
ism Is, however, describecl under the title of idealism. ‘God 
alone and nothing besides him is real. The universe as regards 
its extension in space and bodily consistence is In truth not real ; 
It is mere illusion, as used to be said, mere appearance, as we 
say to-day. This impearance is not God as in pantheism, but 
the reflection of God, and is an aberration from the divine 
essence. Not as though Ood were to be sought on the other 
side of the universe, for he is not at all in space ; nor as though 
he were before or after, for he is not stall in time; nor as 
though he were the cause of the universe, for the law of causality 
has no application here. Rather, U) the extent to wliich the 
universe is regarded as real, God is without realitj'. That he is 
real, nay the sole reality, we perceive only so far as we succeed 
in shaking ourselves free theoretically and practically from this 
entire world of appearance ' {The Philosophy of the llpanishads, 
tr. A. S. Oedeii, Edinburgh, 1909, p. 100 f. ; cf. also a similar 
discussion at p. 237 f.), A briefer definition of the prevalent 
doctrine of the Upnoii^ads, which, he says, ‘may conveniently 
be described as pantheism,’ is given at p. 406 : ‘ The universe is 
real, and yet the lltman remains the sole reality, for the Atman 
is the universe.’ 

What Deussen calls ‘pantheism’ emphasizes 
immanence as it identilies (xod and universe ; what 
he calls ‘ idealism ’ is pantheism of the type which, 
while identifying God and reality, yet so distin¬ 
guishes the world as appearance from reality 
(acosmiam) that God as He is transcends the world 
as known, and thus cannot be known in or through 
the world, but remains incomprehensible, un¬ 
defined. This Indian pantheism was a movement 
of religious thought away from the j>opular poly¬ 
theism ; and yet here as elsewhere pantheism was 
ever ready to compromise with polytheism. 

‘The anthropomorphic form of the gods, especially the multi¬ 
plicity of the gods with their imperfections, awakens criticism, 
which springs out of moral demands and advanced think i rig. 
A many-coloured and manifold world of gods is resolved into 
the all-working power, which stands behind the worship’ (T. 
Steinmann, HOG iv. (1912] 1121 f.). 

Brahman becomes the sole reality, and yet a 
place is found for the multitude of gods as inani- 
lestations of Brahman. An instance of this com¬ 
promise is the Hindu trinity, or the Trimurti. 

‘ Brahman [neuter], the Absolute, manifests himself in three 
persons of equal rank—Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the pre¬ 
server, and yiva, the destroyer. Kalidasa sings ; 

“ In those Three Persons the one God was shown— 

Each first in place, each last—not one alone ; 

Of rJiva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may he 
First, second, third, among the Blessed Three*" 

(O. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i. 844). 

Into this scheme of thought the popular heroes 
Krsnaand Kamaare fitted as incarnations 
of Visnu. All the gods may even he repre.sented 
as such incarnations. Pantheism thus becomes 
the speculative justification of polytheism. See, 
further, PANTHEISM (Hindu). 

5- Egypt.—This relation is found in other re¬ 
ligions also, although reached in another way. 
Syncretism {q.v.) in Egypt leads to pantheism. 

‘ Let the gods once lose the individual character that keeps 
them separate from each other, and It Is possible for one god, 
who grows strong and great enough, to swallow up all the rest, 
till they appear only as his forms. . , . The god who did most 
in the way of swallowing up the rest was Ba, the great sun-god 
of Thebes, The Litany of Ba (JiseonU qf the Past, vlii. 106) 
represents that gtxl as stsmal aod self-begotten, and sings in 
seventy-five successive verses seventy-five forms which he 
assumes; they are the forms of the gods and of all the great 
eler mts and parts of the world' (A. Menxlss, Hist, of JUligiont 
Loudon, 18W, p. 146 f.). 
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A similar movement took place in regard to Isis 
(g.v.). In the mysteries of Isis, as described by 
Apoleius {Met. xi.), *Isi8 is all the goddesses,’ but 
at a later initiation she gives place to Osiris as 
supreme god.^ 

o. Babylonia.—The Babylonian texts sometimes 
represent the many gods as only names of Marduk ; 
but behind this liturmcal self-glorification there is 
no speculative thought deserving the title of pan¬ 
theism. 

7 . Zoroastrianism.—One school of Zoroastrian 
thinkers, the Zervanites, placed before and above 
Ormazd and Ahriinan a first principle, space or 
time; but this speculation had no religious influence. 

8 . China.— A Chinese thinker Chu Hi (A.D. 1130- 
1200 ) developed a theory of the universe resembling 
Stoic pantheism (see Moore, i. 46 f.). 

9. Greece.— When we turn to Greece, we find a 
pantheism which had religious roots, and yet for 
the most part bore philosophical fruits. The earliest 
Greek thinkers found the explanation in a material 
principle—Thales in water or moisture, Anaximenes 
in air, but Anaximander in rh Avetpov, the unditter- 
entiated primal matter. More abstract conceptions 
are advanced by the Pythagoreans (number), 
Eleatics (being), and Heraclitus (becoming). It is 
the Eleatic school that is of special interest for our 
purpose. Xenophanes thought that there could be 
only one god, and that he was one with the world. 
This view is expressed in the phrase tu /cal irdy. Of 
him Aristotle says; 

Sevo(()ain 7 f Si irpSiroi . . . cif rbv oXov ovpavby diro^A/i//ac rh (v 
tlvai t6»' #* 01' (Met, I. V. 086*> 24). 

Parmenides no less tauglit the unity of all. Xeno¬ 
phanes was a critic of the prevalent anthrono- 
moiphism ; he pointed out not only that all peoples 
pictured the gods in likeness of men, but even that 
they ascribed to them national or individual traits. 
The Thracians thought of them as red-haired, the 
Ethiopians as black ; had the oxen and asses gods, 
they would represent them like themselves. His 
attitude to the prevalent polytheism was tolerant; 
but in Greece there was not the close connexion of 

antheism with polytheism. Heraclitus also re- 

uced the universe to a primal divine fire. Here 

S antheism comes in close contact with naturalism. 

toicism developed this conception. According to 
Diog. Laert. vii. 139, the Stoics taught rbr AXop 
kSv/hov f'ujov fivra Kal ifirj/vxoy Kal Xoyifc^i' and oiialav db 
ffeoO ZT^vu/r pi4v (ftricri rbv SKov K6<rp.ov (148). The world 
is the trw/ta, and God the wevfxa. Plutarch explains 
this relation as follows : 

' It is one and the same beinr which presents itself now as 
Individual unity (God), now as mvided multiplicity (world)' (de 
Stoie. 41). 

And Cicero testifies that ‘ Cleanthes ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse ’ {de Nat. Deor. i. 14). It may bo 
pointed out, however, that, while the identity of 
God and the world is affirmed, a distinction is re¬ 
cognized: the world is the multiplicity or body, 
but God is the unity or spirit. Tnis type of pan¬ 
theism would lie between the religious pantheism 
which so emphasizes the transcendence of God as 
to regard the world as illusion {rnaya [q.'o.'\) and 
the pliilosophical pantheism which so emphasizes 
immanence as absolutely to identify God and world. 
There is a divine mystery behind all, and yet a 
divine manifestation in all. It should be noted a .8 
a third type ; it is so far religious as to make some 
distinction between God and world ; it is so far 
philosophical as to think of God as identical with 
the world. It touches closely the type of thought, 
to which the pantheistic name should not be given, 
which represents the world as an emanation of 
God. The history of pantheism shows that it is 
not so clear-cut a system as at first we might be 
1 According to PluUrch (de Ji. $t Orir, lx.), » temple of Isle 
bears the inscription, ‘ I am all that hath been, is, or s h al l be; 
and no mortal hath lifted my veiL* 


led to assume that it would prove to be. See, 
further, Pantheism (Greek and Roman). 

10 . Scholasticism. — Under the influence of 
pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus Erigena shows a 
pantheistic tendency. The language is, however, 
not quite consistent; for he affirms, on the one 
hand, that God is the essence of all things, and, on 
the other, that God is the totality of things. 

‘ In Deo enim iinmutabiliter et esscntlaliter sunt omnia, et 
ipse est dlvlsio et colleotio universalis creaturae’ (de Div. Nat. 
111 . 1 ). 

This, according to Rudolf Eisler {Wbrterhuch der 
philosophise hen Begriffe und Ausdrheke, Berlin, 
1899, p. 656), is equivalent to the other statement, 

'Deum in omnibus esse, i.e. essentiam omnium subslstero ' 
(i. 72). 

This does not necessarily mean quite the same as 
his description of God as the nniversitas (ii. 2). 
He surely departs from pantheism altogether in 
this statement: 

‘ Nam et creatura in Deo est subHiHtens, et Doub in creatura 
mirabili et inelfabili modo creator, setpsuni manifestana' (iii. 17). 
Pantheism does not and cannot consistently speak 
of the creature. An exact anticipation of Spinoza’s 
system is ascribed by Albertus Magnus to David 
of Dinant: 

‘ Ponit . . . talem conclueionem, sic dioens ; Manifestuin est 
unani solam substantiam euse, non tantum omriiuiii eorporuni 
sed etiuin omnium animaruin, et hanc nihil aliiid esse qiiain 
ipsum Deum, quia substantia, de qua sunt cor 7 >ora, dicitur 
hyle, substantia vero, do qua omnes sunt aniinae, dicitur ratio 
vel mens, Manifestiim est iffitur Douni esse siibstantium omnium 
corporum et omnium animarum. Patet ipitur, quod Deus et 
hyle et mens una sola substantia est' (ap. Eisler, p. 660). 

11. In spite of the deism of Islam, the system of 
Averroiis has a pantheistic tinge, and the SfifI 
mysticism also tends to pantheism ; even in Judaism 
in the speculation of the l^abb&la is this influence 
felt. bile inediawal niysticiBin showed the same 
tendency, it is not in the strict sense of the term 
pantheism. 

12 . Bruno, Spinoza, etc.—The revived interest 
in nature at the Renaissance issued in Giordano 
Bruno {q.v.) in an explicit pantheism. 

‘God is everywhere, and whole in allj as a voice is hoard in 
all parts of tiie hall ’ (l)ela Catiea. dial. il.). ' According'ly you 

see how ail thintifs are a Universe, and the Universe is in all 
things, we in it, it in us, and thus ali issues in a complete unity ’ 
(dial. V.). 

He warns us against a common misunderstanding 
of pantheism, the distribution of God throughout 
the universe. 

God is 'whole in all and whole in every part, »o that we 
speak of parts in the Infinite, not of parts of tlie Infinite.' 

He approaches acosmism in declaring that these 
parts are only passing apjiearances of the One. 
But the distinction of God as unity from the world 
as multiplicity already noted reappears. 

‘The one highest Beinty in whom capacity and reality are un¬ 
separated, winch in an absolute way can be all and is all that 
it can be, is as not unfolded a BiiiKle, Immeasurable, Endless, 
which embraces all bein); ; as unfolded on the contrary is it In 
the sensibly perceived bodies’ (dial. v.). 

As Spinoza is treated separately in another 
article, bis system need not at this stage be dis- 
cu 8 .sed. What needs to be said about him in the 
general treatment of pantheism has already been 
said. J. Toland, in his book Socinianism truly 
Stated (1705), openly avowed himself a ‘ pantheist’ 
(the first use of the term). In 1720 he published 
a book with the title Pavtheistieon. According to 
Eucken, his opponent Fay was the first to use the 
term ‘pantheism’ (1709). E. Benoist, in bis Me¬ 
langes (Delft, 1712, pp. 262-265), uses both terms 
pantheiste and pantMisme. In the 18th cent, 
orthodox controversialists treated pantheism as no 
better than atheism (see OED vii. 430). 

13 . German philosophy.—At the beginning of 

the 19th cent, there was a reaction from the deistic 
tendency of orthodox and heretical thought alike. 
Schleiermacher (ff.v.), who revived Christian theo¬ 
logy* it on the path which it followed in 
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that age, tliat it was a matter of in¬ 

difference to i>i<!ty wliether God was conceived 
porHonally or inifajrHonally, and speculatively lie 
was a [>antlieisL. 

‘ Eiw h Mir);,'l<‘ Ix'inx is a« Buoh a dpftnit*- fo. m of the Beinf; of 
tJie AbHoInO- Idciii ilv, liut nol its very Ueiiij;, wliich in only in 
the Toulil.v ■ (Wi’Tke, Berlin, 18;J4-0‘1, l. iv. jat). 

This H|ieculativc Sitinozisin was modified, however, 
by his inhci’itanee of Moravian piety, altliongli his 
tlieology was affected by it. Wliilc the position of 
Kant was deistic, the idealist philosopliy whii'h 
was after him developed in Germany had a dis¬ 
tinctly pantheistic character. 

‘The idealist 8,ysLcnis of a Fichte, Selielling, Hejfcl, make the 
whole content of existence the nature of the Divine (Absolute)’ 
(Eisler, p. hriT). 

Fic.lite nigards God as ‘ a moral order immanent in 
and also Lranscemlcut of the world.’ Schelling’s 
indilferema; to the iileal ami the real re<‘alls the 
God above all determinat-ion of Bnilimanism, Neo- 
I'latonism, and Spino/ism, and resemhles von 
Hartmann's ‘ the Unconscious.’ Of these systems 
the most important ami interesting is Hegel’s. 
For the static deity of Sjiiiioza or Hulistama; he 
Buhstituttis the flynarnic <l(dty or sjurit. Spirit lie 
corn^eives as reason, as a logical process. Accord¬ 
ingly his [lantlieism lias heen described as ‘pan- 
logism ’ (jrac X<i7or). A rnoilern disciple of Spinoza 
insists on the static view of God : 

■ The j)rO('cs.m!s cyillcd cvolnlidii, though everywhere operative, 
affect, each ol them, (mly parts of Ute infinite wliole of things ; 
and experience cannot )><)ssihly afToril any justiUcution for 
BiippoHiiig that they affetdr the IJniveme itself’ (j’icXoti, p. 12). 
Hegel {(j.v.) with .sp<;culativc daring takes the 
dynamic view and [(resents to us, <(?i what seems 
the more probahle interpretation of his sy.stem, an 
ei'olving (Aid. That he lias taken up the idea of 
evolution into his interpretation of the world is 
his merit- as a philt>so|>her ; that he has treated 
that evolut ion from too exelusively intelleiAual a 
standpoinl is his defi'et, 

'That he uiiprcluMids the world as dovelopnient, in which 
reason is tin' grouiid, law, and object, of all becoming, this is 
Hegel's strength : his weakness is that he apprehends this 
development only as an ideal, logical one, whitdi according!v is 
to he bmll iij) by pure notional dialectic’ (O. THeiderer, I'hilo- 
tophi/ of Reln/iort, tr. A. Menzies, London, 1887, ii. 79f.). 

ft is impossible in this artiele to discuss the 
question whet her H('gel’s system is or is not ])an- 
tlioism, an ideulifieation of God and the world or 
not. Does he or dof^s he not idmitify the human 
apprehension, the cosmic manifestation, and the 
divine reality in his Absolute? Is the xvorhi’.s 
evolution a logical process? And is this logical 
[irocesH God’s coming to self consciousness ? tfcgel 
claimed to he a sound Lutluiian, ami maintained 
the consist fuicy of his [diilosiiphy with the Christian 
iloctrineof God, hut the system itself appears j»an- 
theistic. For Heg(?l the world-process wa,s logical ; 
in it reason was manifested, and ffurpo.se fullilled. 
’riie challenge and contradiction of tlie [ihilosophy 
xvhic.h allirmed t hat the real is the rational ([lanlog- 
ism) is the atiirmation that the real is irrational (a 
blind will, panthelism [Trav-f in Schojien- 

hauer’s jiessimism, which has aflinity with the 
Indian conccjition of karmn (g.ib). 

I^. Pantheism and panentheism. — Since the 
l)egvnning of the 19th cent, tlu^ divine immanence 
in the world has heen emnhasized. Instead of a 
creation by a series of divine acts at the very 
beginning, men think of a gradual evolution not yet 
completed, in which God is continuously active. 

‘ If, then, the histoiw of man be the continuation of the 
record of creation, it follows that the creative energy has not 
ceased to operate, and that its character, qualities, tendencies, 
modes of working and relation to the forms developed, can 
be bettor studii'd hero than in the field of nature. This position 
is fuiulamental to our argument, and follows from the parallel 
between the immanence of God in nature and in man. He 
dwells in boUi and He works through both, though always in 
methods agreeable to the medium employed. What is energy 
in nature la reason and will in man, but they are no less ours 
that they are inspired by Him, and no leas His that they 


ap[iear in us as con.scious and voluntary activities’ (A. M. 
Fairbairn, The, /‘hilonophy of the Chriatian lteli(/ion, London, 
1902, p. 171 f.). 

A position such as this is not [(antheistie. It 
iniglit he called ‘ [panentheism ’ (ttSv Oeip), the 
name whieli C. Krause gave to his system, in which 
God is a unity enclosing the world, but su[ierior to 
it. In one place Fiotinus corrects pantheism by 
lumenthcisni ; 

‘The perfect Being consixts of all bcinga, rather it embraces 
in itself all beings’ (hJnii. vi. vi. 7). 

The term might also he a[(j)lied to the teaching of 
Malehranehe : 

‘ TontviH les creatures, mfinies les plus inatXTiellea et lee plus 
U'rrestres, sonten Kieu quoiipie d une manierc toute spirituolle ’ 
{litch. ii. 6 ; see Kisler, p. 6.75 f.). 

Lotze ), in his doctrine of eau.sality, lays 
himself o[ieri to the charge of [lantheism ; hut his 
most valuable tliscu.ssion of personality in God and 
man rebuts the charge. To regard natural forces 
a.s the linite exercise of inlinite jpower, or natural 
laws as the finite ex[>re.ssion of infinite wisdom, is 
only to a.sHert sucli a de[)end(!nce of the w'orld on 
(jlod and .such an immanence of God in the world as 
are con.si.stent with (’hristian theism. To eni[)hasize 
immaneriee, so long as transi;endence is rtxognized, 
is not to he regarded as an aci*eptaiice of [jantlieism. 
We must not call [(antheisni the sense w'hich jioets 
have had of God’s prestmee in nature— e.g., Words¬ 
worth’s Z,mc5 a fevt Miles above Tintern 

Abbey X 

‘ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the Joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a si^nse sublime 
Of something tar more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the liglil, of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in tin; mind of man ; 

A motion and a s})irit, that impels 

All tbiiiking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.’ 

'ronnysou’s The Higher Pantheism is misntinied, as 
the [loet’s exhortation to personal e.onimunion with 
Go<l .shows : 

‘Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer tlian hands and feet.’ 
A [lanl.lu'ist could not spi^ak tlius. Yet a vivid 
sense of God in nature may lead to a poetic pan¬ 
theism. 

15. Modern pantheism. —Before on’ering some 
criticism on [(antheisni as a mode of religious faith 
or |(hiloso[(hical tliought, there are a few quest,ions 
about it w hich a motlern e.viionent, J. A. I’icton, 
may be allowed to answer. 

‘ If I’antheism affirms (tod to be All in All, it does not follow 
that I'antheism must hold a man, or a tree, or a tiger to be 
God.’ While God i.s the whole, n()i)artby itself can be regarded 
as God, but as part of the whole it (pan he nothing else. For 
pantheism, * so far from tolerating any doubt as t,o the being of 
G(mI, derdes that there is any thing else.’ God is not, however, 
merely the sum of thing^s. ‘That Unity is not merely the 
aggregate of all the finite objects which we observe or infer, 
but is a living whole, expressing itself in infinite variety ’(p. 10). 
It has already been rioted that he refuses to regard as properly 
pantheistic every theory of emanation of the world from God; 
and maintains that evolution can be true only of the parts, not 
of the whole. From the point of view of pantheism, ‘ all change, 
evolution, progress, retrogression, sin, pain, or any other good 
or evil is local, linite, partial ; while the inlinite co-ordination of 
such inflnitesimal movements makes one eternal peace' (p. 33). 
Avowing himself a disciple of Spinoza, of whom he says that he 
‘ was the first Pantheist who was also a prophet, in the sense of 
speaking out the divine voice of the infinite Universe to its 
human constituent parts ’ (p. 56 f.), he suggests a modification of 
Spinoza’s pantheism, which would purge it of all the leaven of 
materialism, which gives Haeckel the pretext for claiming to 
be also a Spinozist. ’ The whole trend of philosophy during the 
nineteenth century was towards a view of Extension itself os a 
mode of Thought, and therefore toward the absorption of one 
of Spinoza’s theoretical divine attributes in the other'(p. 63). 
The M, as known to us, might then be conceived as thought. 
For ...e pantheistic tendencies of modern thought Effeton finds 
two reasons : (1) ‘Science has made unthinkable the old-world 
conception of a three-storeyed Universe, constructed by an 
artificer God, who suddenly awoke from an eternity of idleness 
to make Heaven, Barth, and Hell ’ (p. 86). Here Picton stoops 
to a rhetorical device unworthy of a thinker. He first xsarl- 
catures what be then rejects. Modem theism can meet modem 
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science on more equal terras than this statement allows. (2) 
But faith protests again-st materialism as the conclusion of 
science : ‘All the hints given us by science of the ultimate 
nees of all things, converge in the faith that All is (ioil, .. id 
God is All ’ (p. 88). In opposition to the theist’s view that 
relirion and morality must be a personal relation to a personal 
God, the caricature of which on p. !)1 need not be quoted, he 
asserts that pantheism ‘ regards obedience and devotion to Go<l 
as the ullimato and mo.st inspiring application of that principle 
of the loyalty of the part to the whole which runs througli all 
morality ’ (p. 91), and yet the illustrations which he gives of 
that loyalty are all in the personal relations of family, school, 
club, municipality, and nationality, although he gives a show 
of reason to his argument by making the object of lo.valty or 
devotion the abstraction ‘the law of the w'hole.’ This modern 
pantheist is as tolerant as was the aticient pantheism of )>oly- 
theisrn and idolatry. ‘If we cjiri attain to that intellectual love 
of God in which Hpinoza was absorheii, w'O have no <|uarrel with 
any mode of sincere devotion. Pious (,'atholic, Protestant, 
Vedantist, Mohammedan—all, by the implicit, though unrecog¬ 
nised necessities of their faith, worship ttie sJiino God as our¬ 
selves’ (p. 92 f.). But actually and practically the explicit 
creed or code makes a very great difference in religion and 
morality. 

i6. Criticism.—Pantlieisni i.s so iinpre.s.sed with 
the va.stiiess of the universe that it reject.s any 
explanation of its oiiffin, whetlier hy neees.sary 
emanation from or ]»y free croation l>y (iod ; it 
simply cuts the Gordian knot hy idontifyinej (iod 
and world. It is so inipros.sod hy tlie inlinitude 
and absoluteness of God that it not only rejects 
the extreme anthroiiomoriiliism of popular reIi}j:ion, 
))ut even refuses to consider seriously sucli an 
argument, as Lotze’s for the personality of (fod as 
not contradictory of, hut even harmonious with, 
the attributes of infinitude and absoluteness. It 
is at tliese two points that it must be .speculatively 
met. If (fod is not to he ahsorlMul in the world 
(pancosmisni), or t he world in (iod (acosmistn), such 
a ditrerence of world and God must be recognized 
as demands some exidanation of tlieir relation. 
Whetlier the exiilanation that theism otlers is or is 
not a<leqiiate, it at Iiuist faces a jiroblem which 

( lautheism simply shirks. (Common tliought ami 
ife assume, and cannot fmt assume, the «tiirer<*nce 
which iiaritheism merely ignores. Todeny pmson- 
ality to God as pantheism does is to otlc,r to thouglit 
and life not a higher object of worship and service, 
but a lower, a .sub-personal unity or wdiole, even if 
described as living. Should pantheism, following 
Picton’s modilication of Spinoza, speak of that, 
unity or wliole as intinite thouglit, can thouglit he 
conceived without the subject thinking? We can 
now think of personality witliout the aiithropo- 
morjihism of popular religion ; and so pantheism, 
in ojiposing itself to anthrofioinorjihism, is avoid¬ 
ing the real issue for modern thinking. 

Practically pantheism refuses to regard morality 
and religion as the relation of tlie ‘ 1 ’ of man to the 
‘Thou’ of God, and substitutes for it that of the 
part to the whole. Acconlingly its ideal i.s not 
self-realization of the ‘ I ’ in distinction from, and 
yet in relation to, the ‘Thou,’hut the self-losing 
of the part in tlie whole, which may of course he 
represented as the self-re(!overy, since the whole is, 
as it were, t he e.sseiic.e of tlie jiart. As an es(;aj»e 
from the egoistic and the egocentric standpoint, 
pantheism lias a relative value for morality and 
religion ; but self-realization in distinction from, 
and yet in the relation of dejiendence on, com¬ 
munion with and suhmi.ssion to God is neither 
egoistic nor egocentric. Pantheism .so identities 
the part with the wliole, and so subjects the part 
to the whole, tliat the human per.soriality loses its 
sense of freedom and assurance of immortality. 
Contemiilatiori tends to take the place of action, 
and a quietistic disyiosition is encouraged. As the 
distinction between right and wrong becomes 
relative, the nerve of moral etl'ort and contlict is 
severed ; and the belief in and hope of progress are 
lessened, if not altogether lost. The sen.se of sin, 
the feeling of penitence, and the eliort of amend¬ 
ment become, and must become, to the consistent 


pantheistic thinker illusive. As there is no neces¬ 
sity for, so there is no reality in, the Cliristiau 
reJeniption for a thorough - going pantheist: 
Christs work for man must be dismissed as my- 
thology. Does what pantheism oilers to the moral 
conscience and religious consciousness compensate 
for vvhat it takes away, and must take away, if 
consistent? This niiestiou tlie writer loaves the 
reader of this article to answ'er for himself. There 
is much panthei.sm which is not consistent—a 
tendency rather than a sy.stem ; and it has some 
value a.s a corrective of a ermh; anthropomorphisiu, 
or hard deism, and as an omjihasis, if exaggerated, 
on God’s aflinity w ith and imiiianence in man, on 
tlie truth that in Him we live and move and have 
our being, for w'e also are llis otlsjuiiig. 

Litkratiirk.— Beaidos the hooka referretl to throughout the 
artiele, and those given under roLvniKisM, ele., the atandard 
Histories of Philosophy or of religions and works of Christian 
apologeties may be consulted ; and (he following works may be 
ad<le<rfroni Picton’a bibliography : .s’A’A' i. |lbn;{J; J. Allanson 
Picton, ChriMian I'anlUf Unn, Ixmdon, IST.'f, 'I'he Htligiont-/ the 
Unioerite, do. 1904; P. H. Hugenholtz, Etliixch rantliemim, 
Amsterdam, 19o:i (not translated). T. Steinmann iv. 

[1!M‘2) 112(>) also recommends W. Dilthey, ' Der entwieklnngs- 
geschichtl. Pantheismus,' in AGl*h xiii. (19001 3()7-:{()0. 445-48*2; 
H. Scholz, ‘ Der Pantheismus in seineni VerlnUtnis zurn 
Gottc.aglaiihen des Cliristentiims,’ /V/i exli. IIOIO) 4:ii> 404 ; 
M. Sclieibe, ‘Pantheismus und Personlichkeit Gottes,’ I'rotrs- 
tantiseii,- Moriatshe/te, xvi. (lOPZj 801-373. 

A. E. Garvik. 

PANTHEISM (Greek and Roman).—The deli- 
iiitions of jiantiioism generally agree in identifying 
God wiHi the world : Goil tuid the universe are one 
ami instqiarahle ; all is God and God is all; nature 
and God are identical. So far as the terms go, such 
statements are ac<!eptahle, emphasizing, as they <lo, 
the oneness ami the (livinenes.s of reality. Every¬ 
thing, liowever, depends ujioii the meaning of the 
notion of God employed in these dehnitions, und on 
this point authorities diller. Recent naturalistic 
systtmis like lliUM'.kers, whieli call theinselves 
pantheistic, conce.ive of God as the universal sub¬ 
stance w'hii'h obeys the physical law of energy, and 
the ancient naturalistic philo.sopher Strato is fre¬ 
quently characterized as a pantheist, although liis 
(fod is, in Cicero’s words, ‘without sense and form.’^ 
To call the world God in such cases is, however, as 
Schopenhauer justly declares, merely to increase 
the language with a supertluous synonym for the 
word ‘ Go<l.’ If we mean hy deity nothing more 
than the ultimate inde]ieiulent substance, w hatever 
may be its nature, then every monistic tlieury of 
the universe is j»antheistic, and wo sliouhl have to 
iiurlude materialistic numisiii among the pantheistic 
.sy.stems. 'I'lii.s we are not ready to do in the 
follow ing account. TSor shall we muisider as pan- 
thei.stio tho.se world-views wliich redu<;o deity to 
the sum of all things, even when these tilings are 
regarded as having each its separate psychic life: 
panpsycliisni is not necessarily jiantheism, although 
It often accompanies it and imiy be a prejiaration 
for it. By pantheism w e mean tliat doctrine wliich 
conceives or reality as one in essence and form, and 
thinks of this unity as somehow rational and divine. 
Hence, according to thi.s teaching, God is an entity 
not separate from the w'orld ami remote from it, 
hut in it and of it—iinnianent, not transcendent; 
everytliing partakes of the nature of God. Tlie 
particular ohjects and individuals have no absolute 
existence of their own, but are either modes of the 
universal substance or parts of the divine whole. 
Moreover, all things arise from God by necessity ; 
they follow inevitaliiy from His intinite being. 

'I’lie development of pantheistic theories ^oes 
hand in band with the development of monism, 
which springs from the intellectual craving for 
unity; with the development of the notion of law 
and order in the world ; and w ith the evolution of 
the conception of mind. We lind the monistic 
1 (U Nat. Dear. i. IS, 36. 
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idea conscioasly realized and the notion of uni¬ 
formity at least dimly recognized among the Greek 
physicists or physiologers of the 6th and early 
6th century n.c. Here, therefore, we may look 
for the beginning's of, or perhaps it would be better 
to say prepanitioriH for, pantheism: all things 
spring from an oi iginal stull'which is vaguely con¬ 
ceived us alive or animated (hylozoism). All that 
we know of the teaching of the Milesian Thales is 
that lie called this primary substance water. But 
the fact that /Ktius later understood him to mean 
that the god in all things is the divine energy of 
water shows the pantheistic possibilities of this 
simple theory. Pantheistic tendencies become 
more pronounced in Anaximander, the fellow- 
townsman of Thales, whose principle, the direipop^ 
is the one boundless uncreated and indestructible 
being. It is indeterminate, and yet everything 
specific, every quality, lies embedded in it and is 
dill'erentinted from it only to be merged again in 
its infinite sourc.e. Aristotle tells us that Anaxi¬ 
mander’s diTfLpov embrace.s everything and rules 
everything, and that it is divine. Whether 
Anaximander himself taught the divinity of his 
principle or it is merely inferred by Aristotle we 
cannot say, but that such a conclusion could have 
been drawn at all Ls evidence of the pantheistic 
possibilif icH of the view. We find similar tenden¬ 
cies in Anaximenes of Miletus. All things are 
transformation.s of tlm juimary substance, air, 
which is hylozoistically conceived : air is an en¬ 
souled matter. 

• Just oa our «ouI which is air holds us together (a-vy/cpartl), so 
it is breath (vveOixa.) and air that enconipasHes the whole world 
i- 3f., Dox. '178 [Ritter and 1‘reller, Uist. 
philoHiipnirp GrtPcceT, p. 20]). 

A later follower of Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, a eontemjmrary of Anaxagoras, who 
lived at a time when the notion of mind had l>een 
made somewhat mure definite in Greek thought, 
carries the idea of his teacher still further in the 
direction of jiantheism ; 

‘ Air is the beinff in which reason dwells, which guides and 
rules all things, for it lies in its nature to extend ever.vwliere 
and to be in everything ’ (Sijnpt. phys, 33'. 162, 21 D [Hitter and 
Freller, p. 

The thinkers whom we have been considering 
centred tlieir atlention upon the ])rohlem of sub¬ 
stance ; the Pythagoreans began to speculate upon 
the problem of form, law, and order, and sought 
the explanation of things in their numerical and 
geometrical relations ; for them numbers consti¬ 
tute the essence of things and the cause of all the 
harmonies iii the world. Numbers are odd and 
oven, i.e. limited and unlimited ; hence the uni¬ 
verse is a harmony of the limited and unlimited. 
And, since unity is the product of the odd and even 
numbers, it would have been easy to infer that the 
universe is comprehended in unity. The notions 
of unity and order are suggestive of pantheism, and 
it is not surprising that this philosophy should 
have been developed into pantheism in the 1st cent. 
B.C., after Stoic pantheism had become popular in 
the Roman world. Some of the Neo-Pytnagoreans 
derived all numbers from the universal monas and, 
under the influence of Platonism, identified them 
with the Platonic idea.s. 

The traces of pantheistic speculation appear in 
still more marked form in the younger contem¬ 
porary of Pythagoras, Xenophanes of Elea, who 
approaches the world-problem from the religious 
side. God is for him tlie changeless and imperish¬ 
able, timeless beinj', and is conceived as a unity 
endowed with intelligence : ‘ the whole of him sees, 
the whole of him thinks, the whole of him hears,’ 
and He rules all things by the power of His mind. 
Aristotle informs us that he taught the unity of 
the all and called this unity God. He evidently 
looked upon the world of plurality and change as 


the manifestation of the changeless God, without 
becoming aware of any contradiction in his 
thought. Parmenides, tue pupil of Xenophanes, 
develops the theory of his teacher in metaidiysical 
form, omitting, as A. Fischer has said,^ the theo¬ 
logical flourishes. Being is for him one, timeless, 
unchangeable, indestructible, always the same. 
Like the God of his predecessor, the being of 
Parmenides is intelligent; thought and being are 
identical. Since there can be neither change nor 
dillerentiation in being, the world of plurality and 
change is but an illusion, a mere appearance, a 
world of falsehood. We have in this teaching of 
Parmenides a static pantheism, which, however, 
fails to account for our world of experience, the 
world of plurality and change. The name of pan¬ 
theism is frequently denied to it on the ground 
tliat being does not manifest itself in the world of 
change, that nature or the phenomenal order is not 
exhausted in God. This would be a valid objection 
to including this doctrine among the pantheistic 
systems had not Parmenides ruled out the entire 
sense-world as mere appearance. 

According to Parmenides, motion, change, be¬ 
coming, are unthinkable and therefore cannot be 
real. It is for this reason that he does not know 
what to do with our world of experience and treats 
it as an illusion. Heraclitus {q.v.), on the other 
hand, finds in change and becoming the very 
e8.sence of reality : all things are fundamentally 
forms of one and the same (hylozoistic) principle, 
the ever-living fire. There can be no world with¬ 
out change : everything is transformed into its 
opposite ; fire becomes air, water, earth, and then 
passes upwards again through the same stages and 
returns to fire. Reality is a union of opposites, 
and war is the father of all things. Moreover, the 
liro-principle acts according to Taw and measure ; 
it is therefore a rational principle CXSyos) —rational 
in the sense that law is immanent in the cosmic 
order. Everything happens according to the \6yos, 
according to the law of opposites ; \670s and fate 
or necessity {dp.app.ivri) are identical. It is rational 
also in the sense of guiding the universe ; it is 
tlie wisdom steering all things throuLdi all things. 
This philosophy is a well-developed dynamic pan¬ 
theism : the universe is the expression of an all- 
pervading active reason ; indeed, it is the universal 
reason in ceaseless action. It is true that Hera¬ 
clitus did not <lescribe the fire-X(i7os as acting 
with conscious didiberation, but neither did he 
conceive it merely as objective reason, as the in¬ 
dwelling law or order of the universe, as some 
interpreters hold. The pre-Socratics had not 
reached a clear-cut conception of mind—they were 
too much interested in the external side of reality 
for that—but it is reasonable to suppose that all 
except the materialistic atomists placed in nature 
something akin to the human soul, and that 
Heraclitus as well as the Eleatics recognized the 
logical a.spect of mind as of primary importance 
in the universe. The particular human soul, too, 
is a part of the universal fire-X<i7oj, according to 
our pantheist; indeed, it is a spark of the divine 
lire itself and remains in constant living touch 
with it. If this is so, all men ought to know the 
truth and act in accordance with it. Heraclitus, 
however, does not draw the full consequences of 
his pantheism here: according to him, the indi¬ 
vidual persists in his subjective opinions {l 5 La 
^pdvTjais); men do not know the eternal \ 6 yos; it is 
in them, but they do not see it; nor do they order 
their conduct in conformity to it. Yet, if every¬ 
thing real is rational, how does it happen that man 
alone can oppose the \ 6 yos or the law of the world ? 
It has been suggested that Heraclitus introduced 

1 * Die Orundiehren der voreokratticben Philosophie ’ in 
OroMe Denker, 1., Leipzig, 1911, p. 42. 
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the notion of free will at this point, as did nearly 
all the later pantheists—in utter disregard of the 
logic of their systems. There is, however, no evi¬ 
dence of such a teaching or that he was at all 
aware of any inconsistency in his thinking here. 

The notion of a universal mind (i/oOi) acting with 
deliberation and design appears in the teaching of 
Anaxag’oras (q.v.), an elder contemporary of 
Socrates. Mina is ruler over all; it holds swav 
over the whole revolving universe ; it knows all 
things and it regulates all things. Anaxagoras, 
however, is not a pantheist, hut teaches a vague 
dualism ; his countless substances or elements of 
specific quality are distinct from mind, the nature 
of which seems to be immaterial, but is not clearly 
defined. Moreover, as the beginner of the world- 
process, his voOi is transcendent. It is true that 
mind is also present in the world, in organic 
forms, and even in minerals, and therefore imma¬ 
nent, but it is always brought in as the cause of 
motion only where mechanical explanations do not 
avail. 

In Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who domi¬ 
nated (ireek thought during the latter part of the 
5 th and the whole of the 4 th cent. B.C., the con¬ 
ception of mind as a principle different from matter 
is sharply defined, and philosophy enters upon its 
dualistic stage. There are, however, lirie.s of 
thought in the Platonic theory which ea.sily len<l 
themselves to pantheistic interpretation and were 
later turned to pantheistic account by the Neo- 
Platonists. Thus, J'iato speaks of nature as (fxtppuv, 
of the world as (fjL\pvxov iwow rt, and calls the 
world a blessed (iod. Or (iod is the supreme 
Idea which embrace.s all the others in itself, the 
Unity which comprehends in itself the true essences 
of things. Since each idea is a unity which com¬ 
prehends the many in itself, and all ideas are 
comprehended in the suprcmie idea of the Good, as 
the species are contained in the genus, the world is 
a manifestation of tlie (Jood, of the divine purpose, 
of beauty, trutli, and goodness. Tlie ideas are 
con(;eivea by IMato as active, forming forces of 
nature, hen<!e as purposive or final causes. In 
spite of these pantheistic leanings, however, the 
Platonic system remains dualistic: opposed to 
mind stands an obstreperous element, ntm-being 
whether it be conceived as space or as 

matter. 

Basing itself upon the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and aided by Platonic-Aristotelian coricei>tion8. 
Stoicism worked out a thoroughgoing system of 
pantheism, a system that has influenced nearly all 
the panthei.stic philosophies which have appeared 
in the Western world since its birth at the begin¬ 
ning of the 3 rd century B.C. A(!Cording to it, God 
and nature are one ; the world is the manifestation 
of the universal \6yoi. Adyos rijs or Koivbs 

rrji <t>v<Te(j}i \6yoi and Koiyii are one and the 

same. The universe is the evolution of the \6yos ; 
this is the ‘germinative rea.son ’ of things (\A70r 
(nrepfiaTLKSs). W^ith Heraclitus the Stoics regard 
this Xdyos as fire or breath and therefore material ; 
but it is an intelligent, purnoseful matter. The 
Stoic substance is spirit and matter in absolute 
union ; it is spiritual matter or material spirit; 
reason is not a property of the corporeal. This 
teaching is no more materialistic than is the 
Spinozistic view that thought and extension are 
diH'erent attributes or aspects of the one substance. 
God is trw/Lia voepdv, vOp yofp6v, wyeCpia voep6y. Nor 
is the doctrine dualistic, even though the \6yos 
is said to fashion matter (DX17), and God is call^ 
the soul of the world {i} roO 5\ov V'vxiJ). It is 
monistic: both the soul and the body of God are 
the same in principle ; all the elements in the 
world are transformations of the original divine 
fire, even that part of matter which seems devoid 


of all life and motion. From the fire-X^yo* every¬ 
thing has evolved and to it everything will again 
return, only to be produced again in oil its details 
(iraXi-yY«y«<rfa) time without end. The so-called 
passive stuff, too, is divine, even though only in 
a lower degree. The term ‘God,’ it is true, is 
sometimes applied only to the primary substance 
with its qualities or to the active principle as 
opposed to the passive, but that is because the 
Stoics looked upon fire or aether as the purest 
phase of deity, the more remote transformations 
or emanations of the divine fire being less divine. 
For the same reason they often called the ruling 
part of the universe (rd ip/efxoyiKSv) God and placed 
it in heaven. It is also true that the later Roman 
Stoics, more deeply interested in ethics than in 
metaphysics, sometimes identify God with the 
soul of the world (the universe, says Seneca,^ 
consists of matter and God), but in doing this 
they are weakening, if not abandoning, the old 
Stoic doctrine. 

The universal fire-X<i7os contains within itself 
the rational germs which act in inorganic things 
and in plants, animals, and man ; they take the 
place of the Aristotelian forms and are the final or 
purposive causes of the particular things. Every¬ 
thing in the world is determined, subject to 
necessity or fate {elpiapfjtivrj). Yet this necessity is 
not blind ; it is the law of the Xdyor, rational ; and 
everything is arranged by Providence for the best, 
God being the Father of all, beneficent and kind. 
Hence physical evil is not evil at all, but helps to 
realize the divine purpose ; the Stoics offer a com¬ 
plete theodicy. Tlie human soul, like everything 
else, is a yiart of the divine X67or; indeed, it is a 
spark of the divine fire. If man, too, falls under 
the law of necessity, as he must according to the 
logic of the system, thell God and not man is 
responsible for moral evil. This conclusion, how¬ 
ever, the Stoics were not always willing to draw, 
holding that the soul is free and that tlie realiza¬ 
tion of the ethical good depends on ourBelve.s, We 
have the power over our judgments and impulses 
(indeed, our passions are reducible to judgments); 
we are self-determining and can free ourselves 
from the contingencies of life. In other words, 
the Stoics, while teacliing determinism in their 
metaphysics, make an exception in favour of man 
in their ethics ; they are reluctant to deny the 
autonomy of the human will. Their philosophy 
is therefore not consistently pantheistic : the 
human individual is not a link in the universal 
chain of causality. 

Stoicism, which was itself a synthesis of many 
Greek systems, exercised a great influence upon 
all the schools of philosophy that continued in the 
GriBco-Roman world alter the golden age of 
thought. Indeed, a kind of eclecticism arose 
which represented an amalgamation, and often 
a mere conglomeration, of Platonic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, and Stoi<! elements and led to a sad 
confusion of philosophical conceptions and to a 
misunderstanciing of the great schools. A shining 
example of such confused thinking is furnished by 
Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero ; according to 
him, the teachings of the Academy, the Lyceum, 
and the Stoa are all pantheistic. The unknown 
author of the Peripatetic treatise rrepl k6<tp.ov fuses 
the transcendent vovs of Aristotle with the im¬ 
manent God of the Stoics, holding that the yoDt is 
separate from the world, but that his power, like 
the Stoic X^os, pervades the universe. Here we 
have an anticipation of the hypostatic XSyos which 
appears in the later Jewish-Greek and Neo- 
Platonic systems; but the doctrine is neither 
clearly developed nor consistently carried out. 
The writer vacillates between transcendence and 
1 £pp. l*v. 88. 
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immanence ; HornetimcH (iod and His power are 
separate; soinetinies (Jod i.s the all-pervading 
princij)le. Tlieisni and pantlieiHin are nere con¬ 
tending for the mastery. We find a similar 
conflict and a similar temkmey to compromise be¬ 
tween tln’istn and f)HntlieiHm in all the philosoj)hies 
of the (•(•ntiiiicH immediately jneceding and follow¬ 
ing tlie birth of t'hrist. 

The Jewish-Greek philosophy of Alexandria 

makes the Xri7os-i(lea the (centre of its teaching and 
dfivelops it along l.heosophical lines. It is a kind 
of dewish Heholasticism, combining Greek thought 
and the theology of the OT, making copious use 
of allegoricjil interpretation.s, afUjr the manner of 
the Stoics, in order to harmonize jjhilo.sojthy and 
religion. Aristobulus, a Peripatetic dew who live,<i 
in the reign of I’tolemy I’liilometor (181-145 li.C.), 
lays the bjumhition of this theology by fusing 
J’eripatetie and Stoic elements in such a way as to 
make them scjuare with dewish ideas. Me imdines 
to Stoic ])antlieism, but (tannot give up the trun- 
HCendent .J(!vvish God. 'I'he power of (Jod (oiVams 
Tov Oeou) is j)lacefl betwecui God and the world ; the 
divine wisdom is also introduced, but whether as 
a jiroperty of God or as a separate hyp<»stasis is 
not made (dear. I’he ci(native word of God, an¬ 
other d<iwiHh idea, is liktjwise brotjght in. Not 
unlike th«) teiudiings of Arist«)bulus are tho.se of 
the pseudo-Solomon’s book of Wisdom, in which 
a modified pantlndsm is taught. We discover in 
all these vvoi ks t he same vacillation hetw(;en tlu; 
pantlicist if! doct rim; of imimim'iute and the the.i.stic! 
doctriri(‘ of (raiiscendencie w’hi(di we noticed above. 
The irdluence of Stoicism prevented these thinkers 
from <!om!eiving tlui universe as not sharing in 
deity, whih; the .lewisli notion of the exulted God, 
supporUid l)y Aristotle’s theism, would not let 
tluMii bring God down from heaven and place Him 
in the world. God is therefore separated from 
nature, hut the chasm is bridged by intermediate 
entities—Xdyos, wisdom, power. 

Philo, the Abixandrian iJew (horn c. 25 n.c.), 
attempts a complete Hyntlu’sis (jf ]»agan philosoidiy 
and ortliodo.v dudaism. IMatonic and Stoie con- 
cej)tion8 pre})onderate. in his .system, hut they are 
regarded, in the Jewish fashion, as derived from 
the OT. Inlluenced by Stoic thought, Philo some¬ 
times softens the doctrine of the Iran .seen dent God 
(according to which the absolutely perfect, change- 
ie.SH, and incomioivable being cannot come in (um- 
tact witli an impm fect and changing world), and 
speaks in the ])anMu!istic strain. Without divine 
action tiu; universe could not be what it is, nor 
could it continue in existence ; hence God must be 
the all-pervading being, coiiipreheiuling the w'orld 
in Himself. For the most part, however, Philo i.s 
unwilling to let his pure God be contaminated by 
contact w'ith the impure world. Moreover, pan¬ 
theism makes (Jod responsible for evil—a view 
which the Jew’i.sli tliinker likewise hesitates t(j 
a(^c(^pt. Here tlie Xo7os-doctrine, with Avhich his 
}>red('iceHs<)rs had Ixam experimenting, oil’ers itself 
as a means <jf reconciling the Jewish doetrim? of 
trans(;endence wdth the Stoic doctrine of imnia- 
rnuico. ( Jod’s jjower of thought, of (Tcating ideas, 
is substantialized and made a separate organ ; the 
X6yos is the unity of nrcihetypes, iS^a ISewv, tlie in¬ 
telligible pattern of the sense-w^orld. The divine 
ideas or thoughts of God {\6yoi), wliicli have their 
j)hu!e in the \6yo^, fashion and pre.sorv(i the world ; 
the w’orld is Miendore a copy of tlu; divine reason 
and pervaded throughout hy’divine reason. Philo, 
however, is vacillating in his conception of the 
relation of the \6yos to (xod ; sometimes the X 670 s 
is conceived as se})arate from (Jod, sometimes as 
identical with Him. God is called \j/vx^ tG}» BXtop, 
or poDs ru)P dXivp, in true pantheistic fasiiiou ; then, 
again, the X(J7oj is a living active unity of ideas. 


created by (iod but working outside of God ; and 
functions are ascribed to it which are not in 
keeping with the nature of the deity. He also 
tells us that God is beyond the wu»rhl and outside 
ot His work, but that lie lias filled the world with 
Hiin.self, i.e. by meaii.s of His power which lie has 
stretched to tlie outermost limits of the world, and 
that thus He has w'oven everything into a beautiful 
harmony. The \6yof is sometimes also identified 
Avitli the Jewish creative word of God, by wliich 
Philo means reason as well as .speech, here making 
use of the Stoic distinction between the X670S 
ipSidOeros and the Xd7oy npotpopLKds. The Jewdsh 
doctrine of wisdom is likewise connected with the 
X(i7oy-teaching ; indeed, wisdom is identified with 
\6yos, ’I’he X^yos is also called the servant, 
me.ssenger, and interpreter of God, the image or 
shadow of (iod, the son of God, the oIde.st or the 
lirst-horn son of CJod, the universe lieing vewrepos. 

All these doctrines have a jiantliei.stie ring and 
might easily lie fashioned into a pantheistic system, 
were if. not for the fact that I^hilo also teaches the 
pre-existence of mat,ter. 

Another Stoic note in the Philonic world-view’ is 
the doetriiie of necessity (elpapfjL^vr]), an exceiiLion, 
howiiver, being made in favour of man, who is free 
frmii necessity. No eflbrt i.s made to re(;oncile the 
doctrine of human freedom wdtli this te;u•lling^ or 
with the view tli/it the human understanding is an 
miianation of the divine mind or a kind of exten¬ 
sion from it, or with the vicnv of man's original 
bent for matter, wdiicdi is a fetter of the soul and 
the cause of sin, or with the view’ that virtue 
depends upon man’s particijiation in the divine 
Xdyos. We find a similar inconsistency in the 
Stoic system, and again in Neo-Platonism. 

Philo's jihilosopliy culminates in a religious 
myst icism : (bid is beyond all knowledge ; hence, 
in oriler to reach Him, man must transcend lioth 
the w’orld of seiist! and the Xdyos, lose his individu¬ 
ality in a state of ecstasy, and become merged in 
the divine P>eing. 

JMiilo's ])bilosopliy may be regarded a.s the foro- 
ninncr of Neo-Platonism (q.v.); indeed, the latter 
might, be described as a development and system¬ 
atization of the thoughts of the .lew'ish thinker. 
It exhibits the same tendency to eelec.tieism: 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Neo-Pythagorcan 
t(.*a(diings arc used and fashioned into a great 
philosophic (ulilice—the last of wdiich (Jreek culture 
can boast. Other precursors are the Pythagorean 
IMatonists—Plutarch, Maximus, Apuleius, (Jalen, 
(Jelsus, and Numcnius. These thinkers, like the 
early Alexandrians, ose.illute hetw'eon the doctrine 
of transcendence and the doctrine of immaneiua!; 
they make concessions to pantheism, but the 
thought of the absolute, indivisible, and change¬ 
less being keeps them from completely identifying 
(rod and world. Plotinus, the chief ligure in the 
Neo-Platonic school, conceives God as the absolute 
unity, of which nothing can be predicated : He is 
higher than being, thought, goodness, beauty, and 
activity. And yet, in spite of the exalted nature 
of his absolute^ Plotinus derives tlie world of 
ilurality and change from Him: He is tlie fountain- 
lead of everything that is ; out of the fullness of 
His being flows the world, proceeding by grailual 
stages or degrees of w’orlliiness until matter-the 
lowest of His euiaTiatioris and tlie principle of evil 
—is reached. God is too ])ure ami exalted to soil 
His being by contact with the world, hut the i>ous, 
which is both thought and being, is His copy and 
product, receiving from the absolute the power of 
creation. This poOs produces the ideas or the 
KdapLos poTjrdi —an ideal unity in diversity, embrac¬ 
ing everything in itself as the whole comprehends 
the parts or the genus the species, even to tlie 
ideas of individual things. Only the evil is not 
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included amon^ the ideas of the voGs. The vous 
has a yearning for the transcendent—it contem¬ 
plates God ; but it lias also an earlliward bent and 
so creates a world-soul, or \6yoT; or, ralber, the 
world-soul tiows from it as it itself Ilf - from the 
transcendent God. The \6yos is a copy of the vov %; 
its contents, the \6yoi, received from the ideas 
contained in the voOi, are copies of these ideas. 
The worhl-soul, or \6yoSy coutemj)lateK the voOs 
above it; it contemplates itself; and it contem¬ 
plates that which is below it. It rellects and 
deliberates, possesses life and motion (t'^ tairr^s 
KiPovfjL^vTi), and produces the visible univer.se. 
Matter proce(;ds Uom the world-soul ; it is as sjich 
absolute privation, GXtj, formless, withoiit quality. 
Through the \6yoi the \(i7os forms or fasliions 
matter, matter really nevei' being wi(ho\it form. 
Every particular body consists of matter and has 
its own particular }^6yos in it, which doe.s not act 
mechanically upon matter, but through tlie con¬ 
cept—organically, one might say. M evert hcless, 
the \6yoL do not act <‘onsciously and with lielihcra- 
tion. It is th(‘se active \6yoi that constitute the 
essential elements of the seed and account for the 
dificrcnces among the various organisms. We 
have liere a teleological explanation of oigatiic life 
which goes hack to tlie Stoic \l>yot aTtti>fiaTLKol and 
Aristotle’s fortiis. The \6yoi are ciipies of the 
ideas in tlie voOs ; the roDs is a copy or emanation 
of (Joil ; henc.(‘ the ultimate source of order and 
harmony is God. 

It follows that the entire univiu'se is fashiom!d 
and Kiistaiiied hy the n]l i)er\'ading Xdyos and is 
un<l(‘i' the go\ernfLm;e of reason ; (;ver}'\vhere the 
world reveals traites of the heantifnl and the good, 
which have their source in the I'oGv ami ull.im!i.t<dy 
ill (iod. Hence matter lannot he altogether evil, 
as Plot inus licld ; indeed, it turns out to be evil 
only in the sense tlnit it is an ohstnu tion to the 
pure ideas, tliat it is tlie (tause of plurality and 
imi)erf('cl;ion. It is hard to see how it can he evil 
at all when we rememher that matter is an emana¬ 
tion from (;lod, that the X670S is predisiMjsed to it, 
that the X670S fashions it according to the. beautiful 
and good ideas of the intelligihle order, that in the 
visible harmony everything—even the seeming 
evil—is in place. God i.s really responsilde for the 

I ihysical evil in ihe world, as the Stoics had taught. 
?ut l^lotinus refuses to burden Him with the 
responsibility for moral evil or to explain it away ; 
this he attriijiites to man’s free will. Ilis freedom, 
however, is only an intelligihle freiMlom, isicli 
individual having chosen his particular chamcler 
in a pre-existent state. We have lime a similar 
dilliculty to that which confronted us in the 
Byst-e.ms of the Stoics nud of Philo. The causa,I 
nexus is broken hy man’s jiower to choose his ou n 
character ; an element .seems to he intnaluccd into 
the universe over Avhieh the divine \byos has 110 
control. 

I’lie Stoics, basing tbemsclves on Heraclitus, 
offered the first clearly develojied system of 
dynamic pantheism in Greek tbougbt, while 
Plotinus made the most thoroughgoing at tempt to 
reconcile pantheism with theism. In spite of the 
transcendence of the Neo-PJatonic God, the world 
proceeds from Him ; the pods sjirings from Him ; 
the XG70S springs from the vovs, ami exjiresses 
itself in the visible garment of matter, whicli is 
itself a remote product of God. Nature i.s impreg¬ 
nated with the divine ideas, with the ideal forces 
which have tludr ultimate source in the absolutely 
good being. Hut God does not exhaust Himself in 
His product, according to Plotinus ; He lose.s noth¬ 
ing by giving birth to a world. Plotinus’s teaching 
here resembles the Gorman pbilosonher Krause’s 
‘ panentlieism ’ (cf. above, p. 612), in which, however, 
God is a self-conscious and free personality—a con¬ 


ception which was foreign to the thought of the 
Greeks or at any rate nut clearly defined and con¬ 
sistently carried out by any one of their thinkers. 
And yet it must not he forgotten that even tlm 
Stoics attributed something like personality to 
God when they identified Him with providenee 
(TTpdpoia), and that Plotinus himself conceived God 
not as an irrational being, but as a superrational 
being. 

IjITKratoric.—S ee the standard Histories of Diilosophy hy 
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(irsr/i. der /'hiloxop/tie, J^eipzig. 1913 ; E- Caird, The hienlvtion 
oj Theultxjij in the Greek PhihinopherH, 2 vols., Glasguvs, 1904 ; 
F. M. Cornford, T'rotJi Reliifion to I'hilonophy, Loiultin, 1912; 
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Munich, 1910; A. B. Krische, Die. theoUxj. Ixhren der <jrieeh. 
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(iff tjrieeh. t'hilogophie, Oldenburg, 1872 (a very valuable work) ; 
A. Aall, Gesch. der Dixjosidee, 2 pLs., Leipzig, 1890-99 ; W. 
Dilthey, ‘ Her ent.wieklnngsgeschichU. Piintlieisinus nach 
sciiiciu geschichtl. Ztisanuiienbarig rnit don iilteren punt heist. 
S'.steiiien,’A'VF/i. xiii. (1900] :-iU7 :5Gl), 44f.-482; R. D. Hicks, 
Stoic and Kpicurean, London, 1910; E. V. Arnold, Jioinan, 
S'/oi,-i.sin, Camhralge, llHl ; F. Bussell, Marercs Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, I'-dinhurgh, 1910; R. Hirzel, Itntersurhini;ien 
zu (’leero’s philosophisc.fien Schriften, S pis., Leipzig, lh77 83; 
A. Schmekel, l>ie Dhitosophie. der mittleren S'toa, ncrlin, 
1892 ; A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet viid die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890 ; F. 
Susemihl, Gesch, der ijriech. Litteratnr in der A lexandrinerze.it, 
2 v*>1h., Leipzig, IMOI 92; P. Wendtand, Die hellenistisch- 
rontische A'wffor, Tubingen, 1912 ; J. Drummond,/‘Xifo Judirns, 
2 vols., London, 18HH; F. C. Conybeare, Dhiln about the 
Contemplatii'e Li/e, Oxford, 1897); O. Pfleiderer, I’he Dhi/o- 
sojifip o/ Re/ipi.on on the. linsis o/ History, Kng. tr., 4 voIh., 
London, 1889 88 ; H. von Arnim, Quellenstudien zn Dfiilo, 
Berlin, I8H8 ; G. Falter, Dhi/onvnd Plotin, GiesHen, 190(5; A, 
Harnack, ‘Ni'onlalonisin,’ in EliP^; C, Bigg, lienplatonistn, 
London, 1K9.'», The Christian Tlntonists of Alexandria, Oxford, 
lOl.'t; T. Whittaker, 'The Neo-Dlritoiiists, Gainbridge, 1901; 
E. Vacherot, Hist, critiifue de I'ieole d'Alexandrie, .3 vols., 
Paris, 184(1-31 ; C. H. Kirchner, Die DhUosophie dett Plotin, 
Halle, lHi>4. 
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PANTHEISM (Hindu).—i. Introductory.—It 
has frequently Ikhui atliniied, fiy none more erii- 
jihatically than by A. Hailli, who lias done so 
much for tiu? elucidation of Indian thought, that 
the tone and tendency of Indian convicl.ion and 
belief are a,sa whole pantheistic. It may fairly he 
(juostioned, however, wh(*thcr any wide generaliza¬ 
tion upon the set of Ihe many cross-currents of 
Indian thinking is ju.stili(;d. With at least (jqual 
truth the asscution might be made that India 
reasons upon theistie. presunqitions, and that her 
favourite philosophy reaches idealistic conclusions. 
Under other skies and in otln^r hinds it might 
apjujar diflicult to induce luirmoniojis working of 
principles and theorie.8 so divmse. In the Indian 
mind i liey eoalt;.sce, or, if tlic figure lx? preferred, 
occupy different compartimiiits witliout imjiairing 
the unity of the whole. The Indian merchant or 
peasant is a philosoplier, who is generally ready to 
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gire a reason for the faith that is in him, and 
always eager for a debate thereon. In most 
instances liis views of (jod and the universe will 
be found to be [(antheistic, dominated in the ulti¬ 
mate issue by idealistic traditions and teaching. 
But he is far too practical to allow these to modify 
or impair the sagacity and determination witn 
which ne takes his nart in the competition of daily 
life. Iteligiously iie is an earnest theist, and 
usually a monotheist, if the term be allowed to 
cover a creed which recognizes in all the gods 
nianife.stations of the one and only God. Histori¬ 
cally and in the past in India a monotheism of 
this character has been hardly distinguishable 
from a rich and riotous polytheism. More recently 
Christian and other inlluences have strengthened 
the ideal element. The [tantheistic tendency, 
however, maintains its position, and as an under¬ 
current continue.s to exercise an influence upon the 
outlook and life os a whole which is little if at all 
impaired. 

Indian pantheism, moreover, originated in differ¬ 
ent conceptions, and aimed at satisfying difleiont 
types and j)reconceptions of thought from the 
European. Historically also it has run a differ¬ 
ent course. Perhaps the identity of name ha.s led 
to an exaggerate<l conception of the strength of 
the influence which pantheistic ideas have exerci.sed 
upon the outlook and character of the Indian 
jeoples. In reality, for all practical purposes, it 
las been slight. Except in the case of a few 
rny.stics, pantheism has never been the most forceful 
motive of action or belief; nor is it at all likely to 
strengthen its hold in the future. 

Within the limits of an article it is not possible 
to do more than give the briefest survey of Indian 
pantheistic doctrine, as exhibited in the earliest 
and succeeding strata of the literature, and of its 
importance for the creed and life of the peojde 
themselves. In its main stream the development 
is not diflicult to trace, but the ramifications and 
cross-currents are often obscure in their direction 
and source. A few words will serve to indi¬ 
cate the general tendencies and conclusions which 
experien(;e and the eviilence appear to justify. 

2. The Vedic period.— In the hymns of the 
Rigveda a pantheistic strain of thought is dis¬ 
cernible from the beginning, but becomes most 
marked in tlie tenth and latest book. The rude 
and superficial polytheism of the popular faith 
failed to content the more earnest thinkers among 
the poets ; and the response which in some in¬ 
stances at least was given to the search for a more 
satisfying creed M'a.s in the direction of unifying 
all gods, all existences, into one. Agni especially 
was the centre of this assimilating movement. 
The essence of fire appeared to pervade all things, 
and to give them warmth and oeing; when Agni 
withdrew himself, the life also vanished. All the 
gods accordingly are identified with Agni, and 
Agni himself is all the gods.^ In not a few of 
the hymns a knowledge of the inner reality of 
things appears to lie the goal of the poet’s thought 
and uesire. Three general conceptions or theories 
of the constitution of the universe are present to 
the minds of the writers—monotheism, polytheism, 
and pantheism—and of these the pantheistic view 
ultimately overshadows and controls the others. 
Speculative inquiry with regard to the reality that 
may be supposed to underlie all phenomena is 
answered in a pantheistic sense. Aa(‘who?’)is 
not only a name for the unknown, but an indica¬ 
tion of the direction which thought is prepared to 
take. Other suggestive titles for the source or 
universal principle that comprehends all, and from 
which the all originates, are tat, ‘ this,’ hiranya- 

1 Rigveda, y. ill. 1; cf. the similar statement oonoerning 
Aditi (I. Ixxxix. 10). 


garhha, * the golden germ,’ ndrdyana, ‘ the primi¬ 
tive man,’ virdj, ‘ the shining or illustrious one.’ In 
the ultimate systematization these were all merged 
in the one Brahrnan. Within the limits of the 
Rigveda the tendency to pantheism culminates in 
the hymn to the Unknown God (X. exxi.). In the 
hymns, however, there are expressed pantheistic 
strivings and imaginings rather than a formal and 
definite system. 

3. Upanisads.—The culminating point of Indian 
speculation was reached in the thought of the 
Upanisads, and in the system of the Vedftnta 
founded on them. That system assumed finally a 
pantheistic shape, and, thus formulated, secured 
the assent and conviction of the great majority of 
the Indian people. Having failed to establish in 
intelligible form the mystical and metaphysical 
doctrine of the dtman, the thinkers of the Upani¬ 
sads fell back upon a modified pantheism. The 
universe was the created work of Brahman, who 
(or which) then took possession of it as pervading 
principle or soul (dtman). The postulate of the 
solo reality of Brahman or the dtman remained, 
however, inviolable—one only without a second ; 
and pantheistic speculation therefore regarded the 
universe as immanent as it were in God, not con¬ 
versely God immanent in the universe. The doc¬ 
trine thus formulated was in direct succession with 
the thought of the Brdhmanas and the Rigveda. 
In the latter the framework of presum}>tion and 
belief is still essentially solar; tlie human spirit 
becomes united with the spirit of the sun. The 
theorizings of the Brdhmanas, dull and matter-of- 
fact as these treatises are on the practical and 
ritualistic side, are freer and more far-reaching, 
but remain true to the same presuppositions. In 
the Upa.nisa.ds and the Vedftnta the endeavour to 
frame acceptable conclusions came to full fruition. 
'I'he solution offered, however, was based e.ssentially 
upon a compromise, the reconciliation of distinct 
and conflicting lines of thought, of which the 
idealistic did in fact predominate over the other. 
The universe was asserted to be fundamentally 
and altogether unreal, and to have no existence 
apart from Brahman, who is all and in all. The 
pantheistic strain of thought, therefore, of India is 
of a type difl'ering from the European, and has 
sometimes been described as ‘ idealistic’ pantheism. 
The latter does not assume the jnesence of God in 
the universe, informing all, but delinitely affirms 
that the universe does not in reality exist at all, 
for God alone is. So abstract a theory, and one 
so far removed from the postulates of ordinary 
life, remained probably for some considerable time 
the property 01 the more metaphysically inclined 
among Indian thinkers and teachers. It was only 
slowly and gradually that it took possession of the 
mind and thought of the peot)le as a whole.^ 

4. Epic period.—In the Mahdbhdrata and the 
epic literature generally the substratum of thought 
and belief which the writers presuppose, and on 
which they fall back, is pantheistic, after the 
manner of the Upanisads. The divine actors and 
heroes, however—Kf^na in the Mahdbhdrata and 
R&iiia in the lldmdyana — are the objects of an 
intense theistic reverence and devotion ; and the 
cross-currents of popular theism and philoscphio 
pantheism run deep and strong. In general, in 
the thought and exposition of the poems as a whole 
the former appears to be in retreat before the 
vigour and persistence of pantheistic ideas. The 
theism, however, whether or not it is really the 
older stratum in this literature, is in no danger of 
dissolution. The conflict is most apparent in the 
episode of the Bhagavad-Gltd, where the dignity 
and authority of the divine Kr^na have attracted 
to bis person a fervour of monotheistic worship 

1 8m, further, art. Ufanisadb. 
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unequalled elsewhere in the historv of India. Yet 
even here the interwoven strands of pantheism 
are so intrusive and continuous tliat the nature of j 
the primitive basis upon which the poem has been 
built up is still regarded by scholars os doubt¬ 
ful. Unquestionably, however, in the epic period 
pantheism as a reasoned explanation of the con¬ 
stitution of the universe is gaining ground and 
commending itself to the thought and acceptance 
of the people. 

5. Brahmanism and the Vedanta.—Hence it is 
in what is known as lir&hrnanisni and the philo¬ 
sophic Vedanta that the stronghold of pantheistic 
thought in India is to be found. And it is a 
tribute to the energy and conviction of its adherents 
that their doctrine has so entirely taken possession 
of the Indian mind. The jjrocess of the extension 
of a teaching, from the point of view of the ordinary 
man both recondite and unnatural, was certainly 
gradual and prolonged. Equally certainly in any 
realized or intelligible sense it w'as a po8.se.s8ion of 
the philosophers alone. By others it was accepted 
and professed as a constructive interpretation of 
themselves and of the phenomenal universe, which 
they held in theory but made no attempt to bring 
into relation to daily life, and of the significance 
of which in most instances they had little real 
appreciation. Nevertheless there lies behind the 
speculative doctrine a strength of conviction, 
which has driven it through the inertia of the 
minds of the common people, and has made it 
philosophically the dominant belief of all classes. 
Barth’s assertion is then justified that ‘ India is 
radically pantheistic.’ It would nevertheless be 
equally correct to aflirm that India is radically 
mystical or radically theistic. All three statements 
are true, but need qualification. The pantheism 
of India is of an essentially mystical and visionary 
type, and lends itself to dreamy aspirations, far 
removed from the hard and uncompromising 
theorizings of the West. If carried to a logical 
conclusion, it finds itself in conflict both with the 

ractleal necessities of life and with ancient theistic 

eliefs. It comiu’omises with both, and succeeds 
in living in harmony with habits and deep-seated 
convictions which to minds differently constituted 
from the Indian would appear to be fatal to its 
existence.^ 

6. Sectarian faiths.— India’s popular religious 
systems, on the other hand, are essentially theistic 
in character, and contribute little to the signifi¬ 
cance or thought of pantheism. This is true for 
the most part of the two greatest of the.se faiths, 
Vai^navismand f^aivism, which in their varied forms 
share between them the allegiance of the great 
majority of the people. Their philosophy, how¬ 
ever, and doctrine of the nature of the universe 
(cosmology) they have borrowed or adapted from 
the speculative conclusions of the Upani^ads. The 
Vai^navite is a professed Vediintist, and holds the 
latter doctrine with its pantheistic implications as 
a sort of metaphysical counterpoise to tlie living 
theistic faith with which his religious craving is 
met and satisfied. The Saivite is usually, in name 
at least, a follower of the Sahkhyan philosophy of 
the universe and of life. In practice, however, his 
theoretic belief is largely overborne by pantheistic 
tendencies. In a broaa sense it is true of both 
Vai^navite and Saivite that they are theist and 
pantheist in one, but that in the urgency of daily 
fife the latter creed is, with rare exceptions, 
subservient to the former. Whatever his theory 
may be, the Indian regulates his conduct by the 
desire to propitiate the gods and to receive help 
from them, not by a pantheistic doctrine which 
confuses his personality and merges him in the 
great unknown. 

1 Bm art ViDZirrA. 


The mystical and devotional Saivism of the south 
of India is essentially opposed to the Vedfinta, but 
is nevertheless permeated to a considerable extent 
by pantheistic conceptions. These would seem, 
again, to represent an encroachment upon an 
original monotheism, successfully eflected, in part 
at least, by virtue of a claim to offer to the thought¬ 
ful mind a higher and more exalted degree of religi¬ 
ous attainment, of which the ordinary man was 
supposed to Ihj incapable. It was right for him to 
content himself with an external worshiu and a 
rudely conceived personal god. Early Saivism 
appears to have^been altogether monotheistic ; but 
the emotional Saivite literature of the south, the 
religious hymns and lyrics of the Tamil bards, 
which are certainly for the most part if not entirely 
of comparatively recentdate, although they lay claim 
to the authority of ancient names, is pantheistic in 
tone and in spirit, and j>robal)ly owes something to 
the influence of Sufiistic thought. In its more 
recent history at least, the tenilency of this form 
of Saivism has been towards a pantheistic philo¬ 
sophy ; and, while never (^easing to profess a theistic 
creed, it has been in the Deccan among the most 
powerful agencies in spreading and recommending a 
mystical and vaguely defined pantheism. 

7. Reformed sects.—Of the reformed faiths of 
the north also, the Brfthma Saniftj ami others, it 
may be asserted that, while in creed and profession 
they have maintained a monotheistic belief Avhich 
is affirmed to be the true original faith of India, 
they have been unable altogether to discard mys¬ 
tical ideas, or to reject conceptions of worship 
in whicii the pantheistic strain, so characteristic 
of India, is reailily disiserned. They hai e thrown 
themselves eflectively and for the most part 
whole-heartedly into practical and social work, 
which, especially by tlie Arya Samftj, lias been 
admirably conceiven and carried out on the lines 
of European exani]»le; and speculation of a meta¬ 
physical nature lias not been to any great extent 
within their province. Doctrinally their influence 
has been conservative ; and the practical issues of 
religion and life have generally occupied much 
more of their attention than the speculative or 
mystical. 

8. Pantheism and ethics.—Nor has it been true 
generally in India tliat pantheism has opposed 
Itself to the claims of ethics, even in the form or 
forms in which the moral scheme is understood in 
the West. The fatalistic doctrines to which Indian 
thinking and life, in common with the greater 
part of the East, have been responsive are, of course, 
inconsistent with ethical principles in any real 
sense, I’antheistic cijiiceptions, however, have in 
India accommodated themselves to morals, except 
in the extreme but logically justilied forms in 
which they have exhibited them.selves in some of 
the Yogin and kindred sects of both north and 
south, and in some of the higher Brahman castes. 
With these men definitions and principles that are 
ultimately pantheistic have been made the support 
and justification of unmoral practice. The majority 
of the people, however, accejit the theory on philo¬ 
sophic grounds, but make no attempt to bring it into 
any sort of harmony with their moral behaviour 
or allow it to control their ethical habit or belief. 
The ruling thought and inclination of a people by 
nature intensely religious is to seek intercourse 
with a personal God, to enlist His interest and 
good-will on their behalf, and to satisl^ what they 
conceive to be His moral demand. The abstract 
pantheism which they profess is for the most part 
entirely without effect on daily conduct and life. 

9. Summary. — Historically, therefore, Indian 
pantheism as a philosophic and religious principle 
is based upon two conceptions—that of the 3 ,tman, 
the soul or spirit, the sole reality on which all 
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thingH dej)en«l and in which iliey subsist, and the 
coHiiiological ihoiij^lit of tlio Creator, immanent in 
the universe which He has fashioned. In the 
mutual inlluence of fhese, ami tlieir ultimate more 
or less Ratisfactory accommodation to one another, 
is to be f(»uml tlie r(‘al key to Indian thinking, and 
upon tlomi is made to rest the fouridation of Indian 
eonst i act ivc theory with regard to the universe 
and Cod. In some directions, as in the final views 
of the I'piniisiids, these i»rineij>h-‘s have heen 
thongljt out. to their ultimate conelusio/iH with a 
nmiorseless logic that has never heen surpassed ; 
hut frotn these conelusions even the thinkers of 
the (^})(nus(i(Ls fell ha,ek n[)»)n a more tolerable and 
praetic.al tJuiory of life, and the majority of those 
who re<(;iv<(l their teaching made little if any 
endeavour to rednee it to practice. As an ahstru<‘t 
and philosophic helief, however, the theory gaim'.d 
a stroriLT aiid permanent hohl uj>on a people; natur¬ 
ally inclined to nudapliysicji .1 speculation. 

Litkiiatcrk.— Th(! ucin iu,] HiKtoricM of Iiuliiiii Lhonj^ht and 
Jifcriit urc tv A. Barth (7'A/; <>} Intii.n, Knjj. I.r., J.on- 

(loii, IS.SVi)i fe. W. Hopkins {'Hie. Ib luiioiix of /nt/i/t, tlo. ISUt), 
and ollicrH, discuHs tin- Hulijcr.t intddcnUiUy. Tfic urit. on i>an- 
thiiisni in the cncyclopiodms are for the most part l)rR‘t i*n<l offer 
little of intfiroHt. For the oriirina 1 sources see e.sp. .S'/;/*; i. 

XV. linoii] (l//^aniifa'f.s), xxxiv. I IBltd). xxxviii. (IHiMl), xlviii. 11!)04] 
(V'fitltinla-SulraH), v\\\.{\H'.iH](lih(i!faoiui-(,lUo). (-f. MaxMiillor, 
The Six S{/str>nn of India a /‘h iinnoph{/, London, IS!*P; P. 
Denssen, The Idiihnoi/ihtj of the Upaniihadx, Eiitj. Ir., ICdin- 
burph, 1(»0<1 ; R. W. Frazer, Indian Thoni/ht I'asf and Present, 
Lotxlon, Ihlfi, cli. iv, f.; artt. IIinih ism, VkoAnt.a, lir*AM8At)S For 
the f^uiva-Siddhani,a doftriiies of the .south of India .see, further, 
Frazer, pp. '.ildlT., ff. ; H. W. Schotneni.s, Per (^mra- 
Siddhanla, Leipzip, IIU^ ; and art. OH,Avn>iANH, vol. v. p. yrirt. 

A. S. <;i:i>KN. 

PAPACY.—I. 'File f»a]>ac,y is th(;ologica.lly the 
formnl completion c)f the hierarehieal conception of 
(dirisl lanity ; jiolititially it is Mu; survival of the 
lionnin conceptioii of universal sovert;igntv. I’he 
world on which Christ ifinity entered was Itoman ; 
the world-religion \vhi<li was to leaven it was 
ne<*esHarily cast in the mould ami l>ore the stamp 
of Ifome. I^'irst this religion nrojected the idea of 
empire into the other world ; (hen, a.s it were, 
going hfick upon itself, it attempted to realize the 
projection in tliis. 'Fhe result wjis tin; imposing 
stnudure of Roman (.Iatholi(;ism, culminating in 
the jinpacy ; only so is it formally ami actually 
coinjd(;t (>. 

2. I’he hierarchy developed out of the earlier 
charismatic ministry, (1) vvlien, with the difliision 
of (diristianity, tin; s])iritual gifts of the first age 
diMap|)eared ; (2) when t he l)reakd(nvn of the l)elief 
in tin; I’arousia reafdf'd on the enthusiasm of 
f>elievers; (if) in self-defemto, when here.sy and 
moral relaxation tlirea(en<;d the unity and life of 
tin; ecnnniMfiity; nor (4) can such <;au.ses as the 
anihitionof the oHicial t;la.ss and (he inliltraf.i(m of 
jtagan cult fin; and ideas lx; overlooked, d’he 2nd 
arnl drd centuries of our era, which witnessed the 
( ’huridi’s st ruggle with the various forms of (inosti- 
cism, witn(*s.st;(l jiLso tlie rise ami growth of the 
hierarcliy -. 

‘In dcfcridinp itself upiiinst Cnosticism the Christianity of 
the priiiiilivc ape was tninslurined into the CuthoIiciHiii of the 
next' (K. Sohiu, Outlines oj' ('hnrcfi History, j). yi). 

3 . lJi> to a certain point tin; process of institu¬ 

tionalizing was common to Eastern and Western 
Cbristendoiu ; but, from (ho lirst, cjiuses were at 
work which in the uin; case arrested and in the 
other promoted its fuller development. The 
Eastern Churches have n(«ver either in theory or 
in fact recognized the pap;u;y ; in the West the 
papacy has ahsorhed into itself all other ecclesi¬ 
astical institutions, and has heconu; the Church. 
The Creek mind, even in its decmlenee, retainetl its 
distinctive qualities—curiosity, love of speculation, 
subtlety. These qualities found an amiile, if a 
barren, field in theology, whieh has been cteseribed 
as the ‘ hist great oilsjuing of the Hellenic spirit’ 
(Sohm, p. 50). * The ICast enacted creeds, the 


West discipline’ (Milman, Latin Christianity^ 
i. 72). And on the latter head the Greek mind was 
recalcitrant; to tliis day it conceive.s the unity of 
the Church as resting not on hierarchical consider¬ 
ations—these it relegates to the department of 
canon law rather than to that of dogma—but on 
the doctrine of the communion of saints. And the 
temper of the race wa.s, and is, democratic—in¬ 
tolerant of the assumption of superiority, take 
what shape it may. Its ideal was the small city- 
State, civil or ecclesiastical. Ryzanline Coe.sari.sm 
was a foreign iuiportatioii, a yoke resting on force 
and tempered by assassination. The conception 
of antfiority embodied in Koine, imperial or papal, 
is Western, and alien to the Greek mind. 

4. 'I’he West was frankly unspecnlative ; it had 
neither interest in nor the faculty of dealing with 
ideas. It construed dogma as law and belief as 
ohediemx;; and the Church, in wliich this concep¬ 
tion hiul taken shape, was the one living force in a 
world of decay. He.nc.o its deep root in the Euro¬ 
pean mind. Its mysterious claims and the magic 
of the name of tlie traditional seat of cm jure in- 
Kpircfl even the barbarians with awe. ‘ 'I’u n;gere 
imperio piquilos’—this was tlie task of Rome, 
(Uiristian as well as jiagan ; the worhl-enijiire wjis 
the foundation of and i.s tlie key to the world- 
(yliureh. 

‘ From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Itoiue mii.stetijov the respect, 
ami would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces,’ ssijs 
(tihhon {hee.line. and Fall of the, Roman Finpire, ed. J. B. Bury, 
L<.ndon, lJ)()l-0(5, ii. 40) ; 

ami llobhes has concentrated the history of Latin 
Christendom into an e]>igraininatic sentence : 

‘If a man consirler the orijifinall of this g-reat Fc.elesiastic.all 
ixmiiidon, he will easily perceive that the I’npaey is no other 
than the Ohost of the deceased Uomane JCmpire, sitting 
crowned upon (.lie grave thereof. For so did the Papacy start 
up on a Hudrlen out of the Uuines of that Heathen Power* 
{Leviathan, ch. 47, ed. W. G. Pogsou ymith, Oxford, 1009, 
p. 544). 

Like other human iinstitutions, it was the crea¬ 
ture of circumstances; nor is there anything in 
either its earlii'r or its later developnn;nts which, 
given a knowledge of these circumstances, need 
surprise us. I'lie siillicient reason of the piipfujy is 
‘ liomn caput niundi ’—tlie imperial tradition of 
Rome. 

5 . The exf;getical and historical questions of 
which tlie ]>;ipsi.ey is the centre are best approached 
by regarding tiie alleged evitlence not as the cause 
but as the eilect of the institution, as an afler- 
thouglit—the object (»f wliich was to account for 
an existing state of things. It is on these lines 
that Roman ('atliolic writers explain the forged 
Decretals; and, up to a certain jioint, the argu¬ 
ment must he allowed. The Decretals consolidated 
and extended the power of the popes, but did not 
establish it; rather it is only on tlie liypothesis of 
its existence that they can be explained. The 
Petrine texts, anil the undoubted jtroniinence of 
the Konnui comnninity in the 2 nd cent., have been 
u-seful weajJoUK in the hands of eontrover.sialists. 
Hut the papacy rests on other foundations. 
Neitlior the texts nor the facts gave rise to the 
Roman primacy ; rather it Avas the prima<;y that 
gave rise, if not to the texts, at least to their 
interpretation—to the facts, and to the persjiective 
in whieh the facts ari; seen. 

6 . The earliest sources are theologically colour¬ 
less. Clement bases the intervention of the 
Roman community, from whieh tlie bishop had 
not yet emerged, in the Corinthian troubles, not 
on any special prerogative of Rome, but on the 
suggestion of the Spirit—an obviously primitive 
toucli ; and Ignatius accounts for the consideration 
enjoyed by this Church by its good works and its 
local prestige. Before the end of the 2 nd cent, a 
di.spo.sition to emphasize this consideration shows 
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itself ; the Petrine legend appears. Neither the 
disposition nor the legend made its Avay witliout 
0 })position ; but each was part of a larger niov'e- 
ment which fell in with the needs and temper of 
the age. In numbers and wealtlj the lloman 
community soon took the first place. At the time 
of the Decdun persecution it had more than 20,000 
members ; and through its con.stitution, wliicdi liad 
develo]>ed on hierarchical lines, it rivalled the 
State us a social power. I’he monarchical ejnsco- 
pate was now in the ascendant. Its apostolic 
origin and obligation once recognized, the metro¬ 
politanate and patriarchate were stages on the 
road to a higher unity ; the nanacy was the logical 
completion of tlie theory ana tlie inevitable goal. 

7. While secondary, however, as Honrce.s, the 
Petrine texts and the Petrine tradition liave 
played a part in the history of Christian beliefs 
and institutions the im])ortan<*e of wliich it wouht 
be dillicult to overstate, 'riio tradition is older 
tliun the texts, to which it probably gave rise ; but 
both have made for t he legal and ecclesiastical, as 
opposed to the religious, elermmt in Christianity. 
From an early date Peter was taken as the repre¬ 
sentative of tills ehmient, because it w’a.s desired 
to opjiose an original ‘central party’ to the larger, 
more spiritual Paulinisin, and because Peter's out¬ 
standing personality made liim tlie most con¬ 
spicuous among the immediate followers of Christ. 
This tradition gathered content and volume till 
all f)ro]iortion was lost, and everything else in 
religion, even religion itself, b(a*ame subordinate 
to it; in the Middle Ages we tind it the primary 
fact in Cliristendom arul the cent ral «loctriiic of the 
(.’hnrcli. 'The development was continuous and 
corisislmit --system lias from the first been the 
strength of i'll tramontane theology; ami tlie doc¬ 
trine Mas brouglit to foriiail completeness l*y the 
definition of papal infallibility at the \Ti.ticari 
Council of 1870. Imposing as the structure is, its 
foundations are inadequate ; I’eter’s jirotninencc; 
in the (losnel narrative is an insuflieient ground 
for the belief in a junsonal or offiitial privilege 
bestowed upon liiin by Christ. It can he accounted 
for by circnmstanees, by temperament, by the 
easy intercourse of frientls. And that this is the 
true e.X))lanation is indicated by tlie absence of 
anything like one-man rule in the Cliristian (com¬ 
munity after the Ascension. Paul was Ixcyond 
question the foremost figure in the Apostulii*. 
period : 

‘If tlicre was any primacy at this time, it was the primacy 
not of I’etor, but of Paul’ (J. 15. Liffhtfoot, The Afi<»itolic 
Fathers, Lomlon, lSsy pt. i. vol. ii. i>. 490). 

It is conceivable that, iiad things taken another 
(Muirse, ‘a ealijthate in the family of .lesus’ might 
have bicen (istablisbed. As it was, Peter was a 
middle term Ixctween Pauline and Palicstinian 
Christianity : the former, left to itself, niiglit well 
have become a theosojiiiy ; tlie latter would almost 
certainly have narrowed into a sect. And with 
the disappearance of tiio Ajiostb's a new age set in. 
’I'liey left no successors ; and Peter was no exeeji- 
tion to the rule. 

8. The ministry of the first age was charismatic 
and universal ; there w^as no clerical class. As 
the numbers of the community increa.sed, specializa¬ 
tion was inevitable ; but the rise of an order of pro¬ 
fessional clergy was the most momentous change 
that has ever taken place in the Church. The 
attempt to account for it by tlie direc’t appoint¬ 
ment of Christ was natural; traces of this attempt 
are to be found in wdiat has been described as ‘the 
most important book ever written, the Gospel 
according to Matthew ’ (B. W. Bacon, Tfie Making 
of the NT, London, 1912 , p. 146 ). This may be 
called the anti-Pauline Gospel; the issue is be¬ 
tween a closed Palestinian tradition — modified. 


indeed, from its extreme Jewish form, but still a 
tradition -and Mu) onward moving swet'p and 
swing of Pauline thought. I'hc confession of 
!^^le^ (M( occurs, though in a simpler form, 

in tlie tw’o other Synoptic Gospels ; but the famous 
glo.ss is found in Mnttliew alone. That 

this, evt;n if we retain tlic passage as it .stands, 
will not bear the intiuiuetation put upon it is 
matter of fact rat her tiian (d‘ opinion. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that a saying of Christ .so central as the 
mediieval tbe(»ry of the jiapacy makes this should 
liHve betm left unrecorded liy tlinu) out of the four 
evangelists; that it should have been oiiiitted by 
two (one of iluMu the Cetriru' evangelist Marl.) of 
tlie tillage who narrate the incident out ol which 
it is said to have arismi ; and tliat no reli'i'ence 
should iiave been made to it by any otluu' NT 
writer, in particular by Paul. Paul’s references 
to the 1’welve are t hose (d a man w ith a grie\ a.uce ; 
he goes out of his way to iiroclaim his in(li‘pendence 
of thmii, and in particular of IVdnr (Cal 
'I'lie hostile note is unmistakable; the rtihiiigmi 
scIkxJ had more to say for itself on tliis liead than 
it s immediate sms'essors allow. It is probabU* that 
the ])assa.g(‘ is an interpolation madisin the interc'sls 
of the rajddly developing ofVudal ministry, the 
origin of wbicli it wuis desired to throw back into 
the first age. In any case it is chuir tliat the 
)a[ta(^y has its roots not in Sciipt ni(*, but in 
iist,ory ; it is history that must, jiass judgment on 
its claims. And the historian will ask, not Does 
the Petrine tradition justify the jiapacy ? but 
How was it that [uxiple eaino to Ixdieve that, it 
did V 

9. 'I’he answer is that., shadowy as tliis Petrine 
tradition was, it was o)»))()stMl by no rival. This 
could not be said of the earlier titUis to pre- 
emiri(‘Me(‘ advanced by Rome. Was Rorm*, as 
J’erlullian urged, one of a group of apostolic 
churches? 'riiere wune otlier apostolic churches. 
Was it tlie sca.t of a jiatriarchate ? So were 
Alexandria and AnticHdi. Was it the metropolis 
of the world ? Wlu.m (.’onstnni iiie Iransferi txl the 
stiat of empire to the Fast, liyzantium claime.d 
this prerogative. Ami it w'li.s not till t.hcii tliat 
the Petrine legend was accentnati'd, and the jue- 
rogative of Rome. |)laced on a singular and incom- 
muni(^al)le foumlation — (lie sncxiicsHion of the 
Christian Dioscuri, Peter and I’aul. It is one of 
the ironies of history ( hat it is in a Cnostii; source 
—the pseudo-C Jementine Htmiilies — that this 
tradition is found in its most exjilieit form, riius 
was tlie organization of tlie world ('liurcli, modelled, 
in fact , u[»on tliat of tlie world-.Slate, refern^d to 
a divine sanction. The detail wiis filled in later; 
and the broad limrs of the falirii^ stand to this day. 
The diocese repve.sents the ciiutns ; the arcliiejii- 
scojial province the Roman prurinrio ; and the 
Catholic Church under the absolute rule of the 
pope, tlie vic.e-gerent of (iod, the empire under the 
Vivus Ca;.stir. 

‘In its old age,’ says Hohtn (p. 47), ‘the Roman Empire 
bequeathed its eonslitution to the young Church. . . . It wan its 
last great legacy to the future.’ 

It was also its most important; for in the Church 
it rose from the grave to a new and more enduring 
life. 

10 . The advance of this organized Church system 
was not unchequered : in Montanisni and other 
separatist movements the old spiritual liberty 
resisted the new ecclesiastical law. But, in doing 
so, it became fanaticism and lictmce. The Roman 
conception of Christianity had no serious com¬ 
petitor ; and the highest social and religious forces 
then at work in the world were on its side. The 
circumstances of the time hastened its development, 
both by removing possible rivals and by ernpha- 
sizing the need of stability—of fixed institutions 
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and beliefs. The walls of the world were falling. 
Africa wjwj overrun ; a torrent of barbaric invasion 
threatened the Eastern Churches ; the West was 
the prey of rude tribes whose training was the 
condition of the survival of civilization ; the secret 
of the power of the Itoinan bishop was the fact 
that he embodied the best spirit of the age. The 
story of Attila retiring, overawed by Leo the 
(ireat, is legend, but true legend. The papacy 
represented those forces, not of religion only, but 
of reason and social order, to which men, cultured 
and uncultured, reiiognize their subjection; the 
pope was heir by default of the Cajsars, and could 
not escape their function of rule. The national 
Churches which came into being north of the 
Alps became rapidly and acutely secularized, while 
Celtic Cliristianity, admirable as a pioneer force, 
was capable only of group organization and unable 
either to found or to compete with a world-polity. 
The i>anegyric of the papacy, familiar in Catholic 
apologetic, is not without foundation ; but it errs 
when it is transferred from a period of history to 
history as a whole. Were it limited to the age 
lying between the fall of the old civilization and 
the birth of the new', it would be justilied. The 
popes could not save the old world ; but they 
could and did prevent the forces of barbarism from 
laying waste the ground out of which the new' 
world w as in due time to arise. Hence the debt of 
^atitude which civilization ow’es to the papacy. 
It was our i)edagogue; and it was assuredly 
lighter than darkness, if it was darker than light. 

11. 'Phe memory of the Homan empire haunted 
the medieeval world. In the darkest age man 
remembered that there had once been such things 
ns law. knowledge, and civilization. Remnants of 
the old order had survived among the provincials. 
Was it possible that tlie august fabric as a whole 
should be revived? To effect such a revival the 
co-operation of the secular and the spiritual pow er, 
both in sufficient strength, w'as needed; and, 
when, in SOO, Charles tlie CJreat received the 
imperial crow’ii from Leo ill., the occasion and the 
man arrived. ‘ Ab omnibus constitutus est Imper- 
ator Komanorum ’ ; the empire w as re-horn. 

12. (beat, however, as tne idea was, the struc¬ 
ture contained from the first the seisds of dissolu¬ 
tion. Each of the concurrent powers claimed the 
supremacy; but, from the nature of the case, 
neither could either effectually or permanently 
retain it. It was impossible either for the spiritual 
power to acknowledge subjection to the temporal 
or for the temporal to abdicate in favour of the 
spiritual ; they were, and remained, two. Nor 
was either, as it professed to be, universal. There 
Avere kingdoms beyond the empire ; there wore 
Christian communities outside tne Church. The 
facts were larger than the frame ; and an age of 
coiitlict opened. A strong pope was necessarily 
the enemy of a strong emperor, and a strong 
emperor of a strong pope. (Charles the Great w'as 
as truly supremo head of the Church as Henry 
Tudor; but the older Erastianism was on the 
larger scale : the control claimed by Henry over a 
local and national Church was exercised by Charles 
over the (^lurch as a whole. All the great crea¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages—the empire, the Church, 
scholasticism, feudalism — bear this stamp of 
universality ; hence the dream of unity w hich to 
this day haunts Latin religion and the Latin 
world. It could not—it is probable that it never 
can—lie realized. The mind of the time was 
dualistic, and could not escape from the charmed 
circle. An Erigona was suspeist; his time was not 
yet. A more pedestrian philosophy was to provide 
a speculative foundation for the idealisms, the 
aspirations, and the ethics of the age. 

13. The Carlovingian empire did not survive 


its founder; and on its fall the shadowy but 
imposing inheritance of universal power fell a 
second time to the papacy. It at once seduced and 
strengthened; it misled, but it inspired. Fear of 
the encroachments of the civil ruler, the desire to 
place the Church above the vicissitudes of secular 
governments, in conjunction with the invariable 
tendency of authority to extend its jurisdiction, led 
to a notable advance of the Roman claims. The 
germs of this development were already in exist¬ 
ence—the dispensing power, the right to confer 
privilege and exemption, and to act as universal 
metropolitan and court of appeal. The Avish to 
place these and similar prerogatives beyond ques¬ 
tion gave rise to an elaborate series of fabrications 
and forgeries which, in an uncritical age, silenced 
objections and were admitted as evidence. They 
began in the 6th cent, with the Liber Pontificalis, 
and continued with the Decretals of the pseudo- 
Isidore and Gratian to the end of the Middle Ages. 
The memorable change of front by which, on the 
transference of the seat of empire to the blast, the 
Roman bishop met the pretensions jnit forward by 
the new patriarch of Constantinople led, in par¬ 
ticular, to a deliberate and wholesale falsification 
of ecclesiastical literature. The endeavour to 
represent the claims advanced by later popes as 
already asserted and admitted in earlier times 
poisoned the sources; suppression.s Avere made, 
interpolations inserted, documents forged. Ueiice 
the obscurity in Avhich much of the history of the 
papacy is involved. It must be remembered, hoAv- 
ever, that the advocates of the papal claims Avere 
not the lirst and have not been the last Churchmen 
to pursue pious ends by dubious means. From an 
eardy date theologians have been unable to rcisist 
the temptation to exploit popular credulity and pass 
counterfeit coin for true. The so-called Athanasian 
Creed and the famous text of the Three Witnesses 
(1 Jii 5 ’) are evidence of the pow'er of a false tradi¬ 
tion over more enlightened Cdiurches and in more 
critical days. 

14. The purpose of the Decretals was tw'ofold : 
to exempt the clergy from the secular courts, 
setting up spiritual over against the civil and 
criminal tribunals in every country, and to estab¬ 
lish the immediate jurisdiction of the pope over 
the Avhole Cdiurch, Thus the easily abused poAver 
of the metropolitans, which excited the jealousy 
of Rome, w'as broken ; and, as the patriarchates 
were extinct, Rome remained the only source 
of authority. Nicholas I. ( 868 - 867 ) challenged 
Hincmar, Lothair, and Photius with equal vigour 
—in the West with success; but in the East the 
smouldering rivalries of generations burst into 
flame. The Western and Eastern Churches were 
finally separated ; the seamless rol;>e was torn. 

i^. Tlie period which followed the fall of the 
Carlovingians was one of decline for the papacy; 
internal corruption undermined what external 
attack had failed to destroy. Before the century 
closed it had become the prey of local faction ; its 
deliverance came from a foreign and secular 
poAver, that of the (^lerman Ottonides, who had 
succeeded to the diminished but still mighty 
inheritance of Charles the Great. The structure 
of the mediseval State was loose; the feudal 
system had shifted and divided the basis of 
sovereignty. The aim of Otho I. was to strengthen 
it, and to establish his own power by the elevation 
of that of the Church. He placed more reliance 
on his spiritual than on his temporal vassals, and 
did not foresee that, once conscious of their 
strength, they might prove more formidable 
enemies to the empire than the disorganized forces 
of the feudal lords. Under Henry III. ( 1039 - 56 ) 
the empire reached its high-water mark; four 
popes owed their elevation to him ; the pontiffs 
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were elected in Germany and imposed on Rome. 
But the particularist tendencies or feudalism com¬ 
bined with the needs of the time and tlie traditional 
policy of the Roman Church to hinder this state of 
things from becoming permanent. Had the papacy 
not been reformed by the emneror—and only the 
emperor could have reformed it—it would have 
fallen under the weight of its own vices. But no 
sooner was it restored to vigour than it turned 
upon its preserver, upon whom it waged a parri¬ 
cidal war. 

16. This forward ecclesiastical movement was 
powerfully seconded by the reform of Cluny, with 
which a wave of enthusiasm such as had not been 
seen since the lirst ages invaded the Chuich. From 
the first Western monasticism had avoided the 
follies and the fanaticism of Flastern. The monk 
of the West was neither a faqlr, like the S5’^riaii 
pillar-saints, nor a dervish, like the illiterate 
nor<les who swarmed from the Thehaid into Alex¬ 
andria with riot and destruction in their train. 
The Benedictine Order, in particular, was a hive 
of busy workers, sending out a succession of tillers 
of the soil and pioneers of industry, of scholars and 
artists, of saints and rulers of nmn. But decliTie 
set in. The primary purpose of tlie religious life 
was lost sight of ; the setting overlaid t he gem. 
The reform of Cluny over-reached itself; but it 
met both a religious and a temperamental need of 
the time. It expressed the dualism of Western 
thought in its crudest form : spirit and flesh, the 
8U])ernatural and the natural, the religious and 
the secular, were sharply contrasted ; it was not 
only that they never met—they diverged. It was 
impossible to extirpate the lower element ; but it 
was [xjssihle, it was believed, t<) subdue it; the 
means were asceticism in the interior, and sacer¬ 
dotal absolutism in the exterior, spliere. The 
Cluniac movement was a turning-point in the 
history of the papacy. Till then circumstances 
had played the grcjater part in its development, 
now the prominent factor was design ; till then it 
had been, on the whole, an element of progress, 
now it became one of reaction ; till then tnere ha<i 
been no persistent spiritual force behind its growth, 
now such a force was supplied by the ascetic idea. 
This was reinforced by tlie dream of the theocracy. 
In the secular as in the religiims province the pope 
was king of kings and lord of lords. Asceticism 
was a protest against much that was ignoble ; the 
theocracy was often an assertion of Jaw against 
lawless violence and of right against might. This 
is why both commanded tiie support of many ex¬ 
cellent men. Celibacy was better than promiscuous 
licence ; one distant pontifl’was to lie preferred to 
a hundred lesser but no less tyrannous popes nearer 
home. Unhappily, in neither case was the ideal 
even approached. Laxity made its way into the 
most austere communities, Tlie wrong way to 
meet the evils of the time, the way of law, had 
been chosen ; not so can spiritual forces be guided 
or controlled. 

17. In the person of (Gregory V'll. (1073-85) the 
monasticism of Cluny reached its highest point. 

‘ I have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore 
I die in exile,’ were his last words. It would be 
truer to say that ambition and unscrupulousness 
over-reach themselves, and that they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. For the moment 
the forces at his dispo.sal broke the loose fabric of 

the .. ^-* 

pas! 

they captured the religious aspirations of the age. 
Mediaeval pietism was, on a larger scale and under 
more favourable conditions, what the Romanticism 
of the post-re volution period was—a protest against 
the secular spirit. As snoh, each had its jostifloa- 


tion ; but each was exploited by the Church and 
the clergy for their own ends. In the 12th cent, 
the Church and the world were fused into one, 
the Church being the predominant factor. Flach 
suffered in the process; and, though in each there 
was an undercurrent, it ran too far below the 
surface M’aters to be easily perceived. The move¬ 
ment culminated in the Cjrusades. These wars of 
religion present points of contact with the iihdd of 
Islam ; tliey display the same chivalry, the same 
fanaticism, the same subservience of spiritual forces 
to secular ends. But, if they served to fix the 
yoke of papal rule on VVesttun Christendom, they 
served also to forge the weapon by wliicli this rule 
was in the end overthrown. For they gave occasion 
to the rivalries in which the sentiment of nation¬ 
ality had its origin ; and they o})ened up the 
forgotten East in which Greek civilization lay 
buried, but from wdiicli, in the shape of the 
Renaissance, it was to rise. 

18. Meanwhile, however, tlie adroitness of the 
jjojies and the mystical tendencies of the time, 
whi<di the po})es were quick to use for their own 
purposes, combined to exalt the papacy. It laire 
no rival near the throne. 

JiK'ol)Us frttter Domini . . . Petro non soliim univor«ain 
Ecclosiain sod totuin reliquit saecnlnm g-uliorrmnduin ’(Iniiooerit 
iji., Kpixtola ad Acerburn [in Mirbt, Qtu'Uen zur Gesch. den 
1‘apHtluvts, p. 180]). 

There were two swords, the spiritual and tlie 
temporal; 

• Utenjue e«t tn potestAte ecclefittte Rpiritualis scilicet et 
nmtorialiB; sod is quidein pro ecolcsia, ilia vero ab ec<'Ic>sia 
exorcendim; ille sacerdotis, is inanu rojfiini et inilitum, sed ad 
nutiim et patientiatn sacerdotis' (honifice viii., UnamSanctam 
(in Mirbt, p. 140]). 

The whole was a strange medley of good and 

il. The mystic fervour of a Bernard, the seraphic 
fire of a Francis of Assisi—botli subserved the one 
md. The papacy has never wanted saints, and 
they have always hulked large in its foreground ; 
but it is not by saints that the springs of its action 
have been manipulated. 

19. The 13tb cent, witnessed the victory of the 
papacy and of tlio forces which it controllod over 
the l/ohenstaufl'en dynasty. It witnessed also a 
stirring of the life force of Fairope. 'I'he age was 
still iiiediawal ; bnt it could no longer be described 
as dark. Everywhere there was stir and move¬ 
ment ; the day was at hand. The pope, it was 
felt, had grown in power and influence at the 
exix'nse of the Church. The episcopate had be¬ 
come weakened by his immediate and universal 
jurisdiction; the mentlioant orders formed an 
international force at his disposal — an inner 
Church within the Church. The allegiance of the 
biHhoj>8, often great officers of State in their re¬ 
spective countries, was divided ; and it was not to 
Rome that the balance inclined. Now that its 
power had become omni})otence, the papacy, once 
a guiding and organizing force, bod become a factor 
of di.sintegration. The Curia was a sentina gen¬ 
tium ; Simon Magus, it was said, had replaced Peter 
in Peter’s see. VV^lien the lofty theocracy planned 
by Hildebrand degenerated into a secular dominion 
exercised by worldly men for worldly ends, the con¬ 
science of mankind revolted. The ideal sovereign 
of Dante’s De Monarchia is Henry of Luxemburg; 
to the spiritual Franciscans the dhurch was Baby¬ 
lon and the pope Antichrist; before the invective 
of Oliva and Gerard of Parma that of tlie Reformers 
pales. These impassioned protest,s took legal shape 
in the IJe/ensio Pads of Marsilio of Padua, and 
^eculative in the nominaliBm of William of 
Ockham. The Great Schism emphasized the con¬ 
trast between idea and fact. The Councils of 
Constance and Basel attempted to find a remedy. 
But conciliarism meant anarchy; men of afifain 
like ./£neas Silvias (Pius li.) fell back in despair 
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upon the papacy, nf)t as ^'ood, but as the lesser 
evil, sinct^, after all, in one f.'ishion or another tlie 
^^^overiitnenf of the Chnreh had to he carried on. 
No f)ne, resjaaded it; the inedifcval dream of uni¬ 
versal Hoverei;.,oily hud broken down. Hut it was, 
relatively and j»rov isionally, a necessity of the 
situation ; it divided 10uroj)e less than any alterna¬ 
tive that could be pro|)osed. And for another half 
century the crumbling structure hun;.^ to^etber till 
with J^utlier the linal shock came. It was final in 
this st;ns(i, that the Reformation onva for all 
abolislKid both the theory and the fact of the 
medi;c\ jil pap.acy. Phili]) II. or l.iouis XIV. would 
hav<! /nade as short work of the prcdensions of an 
Inno{u*rit. III. or a Honiface Vill. as any Protestant 
sover<‘i;4Ti ; the HU|trcmacy in temjtoral matters 
claimed l)y modmn jiopes is disouisc.d and indirect. 
The s|iln;re of the (huirch’s nutglslrriuin is now 
restricted to faith and m(*r.als—thou^fli the casuist 
would be a poor one who could not brinj^ a contro¬ 
verted queKti<»n, in whatever order, umler one or 
other head. Hut the mediaeval papacy took with 
a hif^h hand what the modern taktjs surrept itiously ; 
th(! lattcjr frames Hyllo;.;isms — Kophisti(“al om*s, 
but still Hyllo|.;isms ; the former laid down and 
enforced law. 

20. Compelled by the {growth of the secular 
State - system, and st ill more by that of the 
secular tamsedousm'ss, to ahandon the visionary 
conception of a thcoera,tic world-monandiy, t lie 
jiapacy f»jll back upon its fiosition as an Italian 
principality. 'I'Ids became th<^ key to its policy, 
the aim oi which was the ma.teria'l extension a,ml 
the })olitical ]>rcdomiiiance of the Papal State. 
If the popt! could control Italy, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the riva,Iries of the powers, ai<h;d by the 
jirestif'eof the Church, would do the rest. 

‘ Waa it, not nrnfoiindly fi(j;nifit‘ant,’ savs Riinkc (IHnl. of the 
Popee, 1. t)l), ‘ IliriL u popo stiould tiinisclf rosolve to 
tin* iinciicrif liawilica of Hi,. J’eter . . . an<t dot orniiiK! to erect a 
temple, pliimied after those of aritifiuity, on it.s siteV’ 

It, was the openino of a new order; the old had 
passed away. A notahlo lowering of aim and 
outlook accompanied it: an Innoient ill. would 
have re^arde<l the vices of Alexa.nder Vi. and the 
triumphs of Julius n. with I'qual disdain. 'I'he 
Kenaissauce allonled a diversion whii h fitted in 
both wit h the lailil ical ilesi^ns and with the art isl ic 
tastes of the jiopes of the [»eriod, who wtue jn im'es 
rather than jxmtiils; hut it was prcmiaturely 
crushed by wliut, I*'. X. Kraus calls ‘die brutale 
llispanisierunjij Italiens.’ 

‘ Hier fliew/.t die Quelle des Iriilien WasHers, woleho sicti iiher 
das Land a\i«>josz, und hier ist der citfentliclie AuBj^ang'spiinkt 
dcH niodenien DiHsidiums zwischeii Papsttum und It.ilien ’ 
(f-rteo7ir, Mainz, UKU;, }). (i). 

As re{j:arded Spain and France, the }»apacy lay 
betwemi bamuier and anvil. The choice fell (»n 
S]»ain ; hut the Spaniard was a hard master, and 
remained for generations the evil genius of Rome. 
For the Roman temper is not that of the (‘iithusi- 
ast ; it has a certain ease and lightness of touch. 
While Si»aiu was the Prussia of the 16 th cent.— 
fanatical, petlautic, heavy of hand—Spanish re¬ 
ligion had the seriousness whioli Italian lacked. 
Blit the Spanish (lod was a Moloch ; the fire 
without w'as kindled by the fire within. It w'as 
Spain that insjiired the Counter-Reformation, and 
furnished its weapons of predilection—the rack, 
the stake, the cord. 

21. The liefonuation was a spiritual rather than 
an intellectual movement; it v\'a.s the greatest 
moral and religious emancipation that the world 
has yet seen, or perhaps will ever see. It over¬ 
threw false gods—the false conscience of asceticism, 
and the false authority of the priesthood. Men’s 
fetters were broken ; what use they would make 
of their liberty they only could decide. The 
watchword of the counteracting movement was 


repression, its aim the re-establi.shment of the 
captivity of mankind. Open scandals were dis¬ 
couraged ; the Rome of the Counter-Reformation 
was outwardly decorous; the Council of Trent 
strengthened authority ; what had been opinion 
became dogma ; qu«*stions which had been open 
were closed. In the beginning there bad been a 
desire on both sides—a desire of which Charles v. 
was repre.sentative—to avoid schism ; the break¬ 
up of the hi.storical Church w’as a misfortune to 
be avoided at all costs. Now policy and passion 
dictate<l another attitude ; the object was not to 
Cfunitreliend, but to exclude. .Jesuits gave a 

veneer of scholarsliip to the movement ; but it was 
a thin veneer. I’etavius, who came a century later 
(l.'iKj l<>.5‘2), was their one man of real le.arning. 

22. The Inquisition [q.v.) was reorganized, the 
Index {q.v., 1.571) established. ‘Sica destricta in 
omnes Hcriptorcs ’ was the judgment of Aonio 
Pah'iirio, a ctmtempoiary. A net of falsehood was 
thrown over antiquity : the works even of Catholic 
writers were freely ‘ edited ’: 

* Ita <piideui ut in posteriuii non licoat aflirniare ex lectione 
istoniin aiictorurn quid illi sonserint, sod quaermni sit, Hententia 
Curiae Romariue, quae omnia dejiravavit, . . . deiiitpie iiossumuH 
ecri.e statuere non dari Iitirum inieyruin aut mom fu(;atum ’ 
(I'Viedrich, (tes oatikanUchen Komi,Is, i. l7). 

Orthodoxy itself was susjiect; Baronins and Hel- 
larmine worked in chains. The period has been 
variously estimated. Such a life as that of Philip 
Ncri, the ‘Apostle of Rome,’shows that genuine 
spiritual work was dune. But this good man was 
in no way representative of the religions world of 
the time ; neither its temper nor its nietliods were 
his. More typical ligiires were Ignatius Loyola 
and (diaries l'}orronico—men tif the letter, of rule, 
of organization, of the ecclesiastical machine, d’his 
w'HK the element on which reliance was placed, 
'I'lie external was eiiqdiasized ; even the better 
men of the reaction took it for granted that the 
int.crior accompanied, or would accompany, it ; 
spirit, was ignored. 'I'he Inquisition was the dis¬ 
tinctive Cl cation of the period . 

It waa ‘peculiarly the* wea]ton and peculiarly the work of the 
Poi)es. ... It is the jiriiicquil thiu|^ with which the ]i!ii)ac.> iu 
idiuitified,’says Lord Acton, ‘and by which it inusl., he judged.’ 
Its priiK'iple, he holds. ‘ is luurderous, and a man's opinion of 
the papa<-,\ is reji;ulat.ed and di termined by his opinion about 
reliy^iouH aHsassination ' (Lc/fers oj Lord Acton to Mary Glad- 
stone, ed. It. Paul, [.oiidoii, 10J3, p. 147 f.). 

Acl.oii conceived tlie content of morality a.s less 
changing than in fact it is. We judge of Jietions by 
their relation not to an absolute stand,ard, hut to 
the best morality of their time. 'I’his, however, 
will not ad'ect our judgment of the popes of this 
or any other age. For a divine teacher stands, as 
such, outside the category of relativity. Nor did 
either the best or even the average morality of the 
time sanction their cruelties. 

23. This moral declension must be taken in 
connexion with Uie sectionalism of the post- 
Rt'formation ( Jiurch. I’re- and post-Reformation 
Catholicism dilfer fundamentally. The former, in 
the West at least, was the Church ; the latter is 
one of the Churche.s—one of the fragments into 
which the imjiosiiig structure of mediuwal Christi¬ 
anity was shattered in the 16 th cent. ; and there 
is all the difference in the world between the 
tw'o things. The medimval Church contained 
many and conflicting elements in a state of iriijier- 
fect equilibrium. At the Reformation the freer 
and more active escaped, those that were left 
entering into new combinations and taking on new 
forms. Post-Reformation Catholicism is Latin, 
not European ; and, as the Latinizing process has 
become more acute, even the remains of the older 
freedom have been extruded : Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, Febronianism, in our own time Modernism—the 
iron uniformity of Rome has crushed them out, and 
they have disappeared. The continuity between 
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the Catholicism of the 13th cent, and that of the 
20 th is exterior—a thing of ritual, polity, and 
formula ; the spiritual kinship of the great figures 
of the Middle Ages follows other and larger lines. 

2 d, By 1630 the Counter-Reformation had spent 
itself ; the papacy could reckon up its gains. These 
were consitferable ; not a little of the soil on which 
the Reformed doctrines had fallen was stony 
ground. Northern, or non-Romance, Euro])e W'as 
from the first Protestant; Southern, or Romance, 
Catholic ; hut there had heen a debatable land be¬ 
tween the two. In the middle of the 16th <;ent. 
this was to a great extent Protestant; early in tlie 
17th it had been regained for the jiojies. 'I'his suc¬ 
cess was due partly to the superstition, more to the 
indillerence, of the nations concerned, jiartly to 
the zeal and ability of the Jesuits, most of all to 
the persistent and ruthless persecution adoi>ted as 
a policy by Church and State—the .spiritual and 
the civil jjovvers working in close alliance for a 
<!ommon end. But Catholicism was unable to ex¬ 
tract- the full profit from its victories; other 
motives, other interests, other combinations, came 
into play. In 1631 the two great Roman Catholic 
})owers were in league with l‘rote>tHiitK : Crhan 
Vlll.’s opposition to Custavus Adol}>huH was luke¬ 
warm ; limocent XI. was the enemy of the House 
of Bourbon, aiul looked with at burnt mixed feel¬ 
ings on the Bnglisb Revolution of 16S8. The popes 
W'ere scauilar ])rine<'s, and (ioneerned with the bal¬ 
ance of i)ow(ir. Policy inusipuinuleil in the cast-off 
clothes of religion ; the w<»]ld influenced tlie Church 
more than th<‘ (diurch the world. 

25 . Tlie middle years of the IHth cent, witnesseil 
a certain lowering of tlio temperature ; the n*ason- 
ahleness, not to say the rationalism, of the age 
filtered into the Church. It was the age of Muia- 
tori, of Fehroriius, of Scdpio dc’ Ricci. Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58) and ClenuMit xiv. (1769-75) were 
moderate rulers and enlightened pontiffs ; and, 
though in Clement xili. and l^ius vi. the tide set 
in another direction, it is jindiable that, but for the 
French Revolut ion, an era of at least comparnlive 
conciliation would liave hegnin. But viohmce hreeils 
violence: with the Legitimist restoration whiih 
followed the fall of Napoleon a new era of the 
papacy, one of definite political and religious 
reaction, set in. De Maistre was its pro}>het, 
Lamennais its orator, Pius ix. its pope. 

26 . I’ius vii. was i)ersona!ly moderate, and his 
minister Consalvi shared his tem]»er. But, after 
the Restorat ion, the influence of the higoteil Pacca 
prevailed ; and the next three popes were tools of 
Bourbon and llapshurg absolutism, enemies of civil 
and religious liberty under every bu rn. The Mirari 
VOS of Gregory xvi. gave no uncertain sounds : 

‘ Ex hoc: puticliHsinio indiffercntiBriii fonte absurcia ilia fliiit ac 
erronea sentcnlia delirainniLuiii, asacrendam esae ar 

viudicuiiidaii) cuililiet liberLatem coriacientiae.' 

The note of the modern papacy is here. This 
reaction reached its climax in I’ins ix. (1846-78), 
under whom the temporal power disajjjieared. Its 
disappearance marked tlie end of an old and the 
beginning of a new order. The paiiacy was left 
free to develop itself as an ecclesiastic-.al institution 
unhampered by the territorial con.siderations which 
limit secular sovereignty, however small its scale ; 
and it is significant that the same year 1870 wit¬ 
nessed at once the definition of papal inbdlibility 
and the Italian occupation of Rome, Politically, 
the pope was influenced by stronger men than hini- 
self, in particular by Antonelli; hut, on the religi¬ 
ous side, his ejiileidic tendency Avas the key to the 
p^ontilicate, during which the reputation of the 
Churcii and the papacy sank to its lowest ebb. 

27 . His itheological aspirations w’cre, howe’ . 
more successful than his political. The triumph of 
Ultramontanism was complete, though those who 
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looked below the surface of things saw clearly 
enough that it was evanescent. What was gained 
in intunsiun was lost in extension ; hut the central¬ 
izing and acute Romanizing of Catholicism was 
attained. It was no longer safe to express the 
Febronian orGallican principles so commonly held, 
even in liigh ])laces, in the preceding century. A 
series of condemnations directed against intlepen- 
dent writers, culminating in a sliarp attack on the 
historical school of Munich, warned thought off the 
territory of religion and its ill-defined hinterland. 
Local u.sages were suppressed, and Italian ritual 
and devotions introiiuced into the Cisalpine 
countries ; from the shape of an arch to the cut ctf 
a vestment conformity to Roman usego was en¬ 
forced. But under this surface of uniformity the 
ground was shifting ; a con diet between tliet'burch 
and the historical t:onscience of Europe was prepar¬ 
ing, in which the latter, defeated for the moment, 
retired to sharpen its weaj)ons and to jdan a more 
dangerous and radical assault. 

28 . Resistance from within was crushed by sheer 
terrorism. The thought of being called to account 
by the Roman tribunals haunted Newman like an 
evil dream. It meant, he believed, his death. 

‘ Others,’he wrote, ‘have been killeil before me’ 
(W. Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal A eammn, 
London, 1912, i. 588). For, over end above the 
moral power of Rome over a timorous conscience, 
,ts adinini.sti’ative pressure is enormous ; and the 
increasing separation between Ghurch and State 

the modern world enables this pressure to he 
persistently and ruthlessly applied. By a stroke 
•f the pen a layman can he deprived of the use 
of the sacraments, a priest of his functions, 
a bishop of the special ‘ faculties’ without wliich 
the administration of his diocese is im)>ossil)]e. 
'I'here is a curious ingiafitiide in the attitude 
taken by tbe jK»]»es to what they call the Revolu¬ 
tion ; for only under tbe conditions brought about 
by this m(>\ement could their ]>resent de.Hj»otiHm 
exist. Not f(»r a moment would it have lieen 
tolerated by the okl legitimist monarchies ; these 
were ‘in all causes and over all persems whether 
ecclesia.sti<al or civil within Umir dominions 
supreme’ (Biilding Prayer). 

29 . The most important acts of the pontificate, 
because, being dogmatic, they hound the (.’hurch 
to permanent and interior assent, were the ilelini- 
lioii of the Immaculate Conc«:ptu)n of the Viigin 
(1854), the Syllabus (1864), and the Vatican defini¬ 
tion of pajail infallibility (1870). The first was 
rhetoric crystallized into dogma ; the second was 
a dedarati<m of war against modern society ; the 
third was the formal coinj)Ietion of the theory of 
the papacy, tbe last stone of a fabric on wdiich the 
labours of generations ha<l been spent. The first 
met with little o}>j)osition ; devotion silenced con- 
tn»versy. The second divideil tbe Ghurch into two 
opposing cariip.s ; and, wliile reason was on the 
Lit)eral, consistency was on the Ultramontane 
sitle. The logic of the ideas emhodie<l in the 
Syllabus was heyoud question ; and these ideas 
were contained in jnemisses which the Liberal 
Gat Indies either admitted or were not prepared to 
dispute. The w isest and liest men in the Church 
were on their side ; hut their attempts to explain 
away tlie papal pronouncements were thin, and 
left an imjnession of insincerity. The plea, e.y., 
that the tlocument referred to an abst ract and non¬ 
existent sLate of things cannot be taken seriously ; 
the Syllabus was put forward as ‘ coinplectens 
praecipuos nostrae aetatis errores.’ A later tlieory 
inaintjiined that papal utterances of this sort, 
though dogmatic in form, are discijdinary in sub¬ 
stance, and call for exterior submission rather 
than interior assent. They express, i.e., the ex¬ 
isting opinion of the governing body, and are to 
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a great extent matter of nolicy ; in time they will 
in all probability be tacitly, if not avowedly, with¬ 
drawn. Thin theory gives a correct account of 
what, in many cases, actually haiipens; but its 
value is historical, not theological It is im- 
ossible to reconcile it either with the terms of the 
ocujnents or with any intelligible view of the 
authority of the pope or of the Church. 

30 . Both tlie name and, in its modern sense, the 
id«?a of infallibility were foreign to the primitive 
Churcli. In tlie first days believers spoke as they 
were moved l)y the .Sjtirit, wliose power attested 
the genuineness of their utterances. As time 
went on, tlie cimrisma veritatia was held to reside 
in the olHce-holders, and, after the rise of the 
monarcliical epiM(!opate, in the bishop, rather than 
in the community as a whole. Usage tends to 
harden into ritual, and opinion into dogma; the 
predominant position early acquired by the Homan 
Churcfi caused a peculiar weigfit to be attached to 
its d(jcisions, in matters both of discipline and of 
faith. The infallibility of the Homan bishop stood 
in close connexion with his sujjremac.y ; from the 
notion of a final court of apfjcal in matters of 
doctrine it was an easy step to that of the in¬ 
errancy of this court. The key to the controversy 
between the two schools whi<!h divided the Vatican 
Council was that they looked at the question from 
radically ilifl'erent points of view. To the one 
papal infallibility was an evident, almost a self- 
evident, Iheological conclusion; to the other it 
was in ]»aii)ahle contradiction with historical fact. 
The dispute, therefore, resolved itself into one con¬ 
cerning the relation of theology to history, and 
involved controversies unforeseen, far-reaching, 
and even now hut partially solved. The jiositiou 
of the Munich divines was not always con.sisteiit. 
While refusing to consider the pa|)acy ami the 
Church us convertible terms, they admitted that 
the former rested on divine appointment. ‘ The 
Churcli from the first was founded upon it; and 
the Head of the Church ordained its type in tfie 
person of Peter.’ This adiui.ssion was their weak 
|)oint. To tlie rising critiiral school, in and outside 
of Germany, it seemed unwarranted, while the 
Ultramontanos, stronger in logic than in history, 
argued that the notions of supremacy and infalli¬ 
bility were contained in that of the primacy, and 
that, being necessary to make it efiective, they 
hud been realized more and more clearly in the 
Church’s consciousness as time went on. The 
forgeries, which they could not deny, had but 
stereotyped existing usage ; and the plausible, if 
fallacious, argument that at least tul the Idth 
cent, every considerable reform of the Church had 
been associated with an advance of the authority 
of Home was on their side. See, further, art. 
iNFALLiniLITY, vol. vii. n. ‘ififl 

31 . The position of the minority bishops was 
difficult. They were men of greater distinction 
than their ojiponeiits ; they had on their side the 
goodwill of their respective governments and the 
sympathies of the educated class. Hut, if history 
M’as with them, logic was against them. If Rome 
was wliat the current Catholic teaching, which 
they admitted and by which they were bound, 
made her, the proposed dogma followed. Again, 
whatever weight tliey carried as individuals, as a 
party they had neitlier discipline nor cohesion. 
Some were timid and half-hearted ; others were 
open to the influence and intimidation which the 
Vatican had at its disposal, and used unscrupul¬ 
ously. Pius IX. had become the object of a more 
than Byzantine cultus. His flatterers adapted the 
Breviary hymns in his honour, substituting his 
name tot that of the Deity ; Louis Veuillot 
classed him as an object of devotion with the 
Vizgin and the consecrated Host (‘Quirinus,’ 


Letters from Rome^ Eng. tr., London, 1870, p. 14). 
On the other hand, Gratry denounced the domi¬ 
nant ‘ 4cole d’erreur et de mensonge ’ (F. Nielsen, 
The Hist, of the Papacy in the xixth Century^ 
Kng. tr., London, 1906, ii. 334); Montalembert 
spoke of ‘ the idol in the Vatican ’ (i 6 .); Newman 
stigmatized the party identified with the Univers 
and the CiviltA as ‘ an aggressive and insolent 
faction,’ and declared tfiat, ‘ if it is God’s Will 
that the Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, 
then it is His blessed Will to throw back the times 
and moments of that triumph He ha.s destined for 
His Kingdom’ (Ward, Life, ii. 288f.). But the 
opposition collapsed with the definition. Hefele 
frankly acknowledged himself unable to endure 
the consequences of resistance ; Hohonlohe argued 
that, while a formula could be explained away or 
might become obsolete, an act of schism was irre- 

{ )arable, and of two evils chose what seemed to 
lirn the le.ss {Memoir of Prince Ilohenlohe, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, ii. 10, 16, 49). It was by such 
reasonings as these that theologians reluctantly 
recomuled them.selves to what had taken place. 
The weakness of the position had translated itself 
into weakness of moral fibre ; ‘ ino})portunism ’ was 
not inspiring, and did not inspire. To the world, 
even tlio Catholic world, at large the quarrel 
seemed one of the sacristy. The professionalizing 
of religion had been fatal to its actuality, and re¬ 
moved it from the cognizance and interest of the 
ordinary man. Hut, in the improbable event of a 
theological revision of the definition, it is probable 
that c^inoni.sts would find a sufficient reason for 
holding the acts of the Council null and void in 
the pressure, moral and even material, exerted by 
the Vatican over its proceedings. The Council 
was not free. 

32 . The weapon forged in 1870 has not so far 
been used in the manner feared by some and hoped 
by others. No further positive definitions have 
lieen made, and no indisputably infallible pro¬ 
nouncements put forth by the Holy See. Rome 
has taught rather as if it were infallible than 
infallibly, though its dogmatii; utterances liave 
been more frequent and more detailed than before. 
When, however, it is asked whether these utter¬ 
ances are or are not infallible, it must be reniem- 
bert^d that there are other ways of teaching 
infallibly than that laid down by the Vatican 
Council. In opening a new channel for infalli¬ 
bility the bisliopB did not block up those already 
existing ; the.se remain as they were before. And, 
in connexion with such questions, e.g., as those 
raised by the Pontifical Acts of 1907, if the pope 
can speak infallibly and does not, it is difficult to 
reconcile this taciturn infallibility with the func¬ 
tion of a divine teacher, while, if he cannot, both 
the old and the new infallibility— i.e. that existing 
before 1870 and that defined by the Council—are 
useless and illusory, names not things. There 
can be no doubt tnat, whatever Cisalpine theo¬ 
logians may object to the view, Rome regards such 
pronouncements as infallible ; and that, given the 
premisses, Hume is riglit. 

33 . Leo XIII. (1878-1903) started with this great 
advantage : he succeeded Pius IX. He was no less 
impregnated with the Homan spirit; by tempera¬ 
ment he was even more imperious ; but he was 
a wise, a wary, and a strong man. From the first 
he made this felt. Caricaturists had represented 
Pius IX. as a querulous, scolding old woman. No 
one—and the tact is significant—ever represented 
Leo XIII. in this way ; the personality of the poj)e 
imposed itself and carried weight. For a man of 
his years and calling, he possessed in an excep¬ 
tional degree the instinct for fact. He was of the 
old order, and democracy was temperamentally 
uncongenial to him ; but in his encyclicals on the 
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labour question, as in the encouragement given to 
the Sillon in France and the Democrazia Cristiana 
in Italy, he recognized and made advances to de¬ 
mocracy. The critical movement lay beyond his 
nersonal horizon, but he would not condemn 
Modernism ; he can scarcely have loved the French 
Republic, but only a few aays before his death he 
assured the Frencli ambassador that nothing, 
nothing (he repeated it emphatically), should 
make him break with France. 

34 . He could not change the course of events or 
direct their development on other than their own 
lines. But he made the best where others before 
and after him made the worst of the situation ; he 
arrested the forces that made for dissolution ; he 
encouraged the higher and repressed the lower 
elements in the vast and complex society with 
which he had to deal. He left the Church re¬ 
spected. Under his predecessor it had been, under 
his successor it was to become, a negligible 
quantity. While Leo lived, it was a power to be 
reckoned with, not only politically—that it must 
be for long under whatever government—but in 
thought and life. It attracted not only the static 
elements of the body politic, men—of whom 
Brunetifere was a type—who valued unity anti 
action more than speculation, but not a few of the 
progressives ; it was thought possible to graft the 
methods and conclusions of modern science upon 
the venerable traditions of Catholicism, and so to 
make the centuries one. These aspirations took 
shape in Modernism {g.v. )—an at tempt to natviralize 
criticism, scientific history, and the philosophy of 
spirit in the Church. It overlooked the distinctive 
feature of Catholicism—i.e. tlie peculiar develop¬ 
ment of the notion of authority embodied in the 
papacy, and the consequent relation of the Roman 
Church to the modern mind movement, which is 
that of a residuum left behind when tiie freer and 
saner elements of life have broken away. Were 
Catholicism to lose this character, it would no 
longer appeal to the social and cultural levels to 
which it is now so uniquely adapted ; its sufficient 
reason would be gone, Leo xill. saw this as 
clearly as his successor ; but he saw what his 
successor did not see—that a Church incapable of 
movement or adaptation must be left beliind by 
the advancing world, and that Modcrni.sm was 
a development of the human spirit which it was 
equally impossible for the papacy either to en¬ 
courage or to suppress. He temjiorized, trusting 
to events, to the weight of custom, and to the 
preponderance of the fixed over the volatile ele¬ 
ments in ecclesiastical Christianity—which perhaps 
was the wisest thing that a pope could do. 

35 . Pius X. (1903-14) was a man of another 
tyf)e. A peasant by birth, a country priest by 
training, ho posse.ssed at once the virtues and the 
defects of his order—its simplicity and its narrow¬ 
ness, its piety and its guile. Imposed by the 
Austrian veto on the Conclave, he was the pope 
of a reaction, which, like most reactions, carried 
those concerned in it very much farther than they 
wished or intended. The temper of Rome is not 
fanatical. Rather it is that of the permanent staff 
of a great public department. The men who com¬ 
pose the Curia are officials—cautious, painstaking, 
unimaginative. They distrusted Modernism, but 
they would have met it with other weapons than 
the Lamentabili and the encyclical Paacendi ; they 
resented the policy of the French Republic, but 
they would not nave lost France. Their dis¬ 
approval of the pope and of his advisers was un¬ 
disguised ; and Benedict XV. (1914) is not only by 
temperament and by training unlike his prede¬ 
cessor ; he was chosen with the express intention 
on the part of the electors of ensuring a ^ntificate 
which should be the antithesis of the last. His 


distinctive virtue, it has been said, is silence. It 
is a relative virtue. For these are times when 
speech is called for ; in the crisis of a world's 
history the infallible cannot with impunity be 
dumb. In the technical province of theology it 
may be otherwise; he may be silent because he 
has notiling to say. Tt is not to be expected that 
the acts of his predece.ssor will be reversed or his 
policy disavowed. But there will probably be less 
friction, things will be done with greater intelli¬ 
gence and decorum ; Roman rather than Sjianish 
methods will prevail. Tlie laws by which the 
situation is governed are invariable. But they 
will now work normally. Their operation was 
abnormally stimulated under Pius X. 

36 . The history of the Roman Commonwealth 
is reproduced with singular fidelity in that of the 
Roman Church, In each we see a body of men 
strong rather than either intelligent or spiritually 
minded, indifferent to ideas, bent on material 
ends, prudent, tenacious, capable of the saciifice 
of a present to a future good, and of private to 
public interest, rising first to prominence, then to 
domination, and founding a universal State. In 
each religion was employed as an instrument of 
policy. Its sanctions were not wanting to the 
empire ; the imperial city and the Cmsars received 
divine honours; the Churiih covered secular 
designs under the disguise of piety ; her aims, her 
weapons, were material ; her wisdom was that of 
this world. Here, as there, decline followed close 
upon maturity. Some secret poison, it seemed, 
entered into the system. The governing class, on 
which the institution as a whole de[»ended, lost 
the aualities of an oligarchy. Its tenacity became 
stuboornnesa, its distaste for ideas ignorance and 
ineptitude, its caution craft. And the world 
changed. New forces came into play ; new 
elements made their appearance in society ; success 
called for other qualities—intelligence, quickness, 
adaptability—than those which bad been demanded 
in the past. The centre of gravity shifted from 
the empire to the new nations, and from the 
Church to the Churches. In each case the older 
body lingered, informer ingens —in that of the 
Church it still lingers, and may linger long. But 
it lingers as a survival of a past world in a new 
order. Slowly detrition works upon it ; slowly 
disintegration advances and cohesion decreases. 
It may disappear in the short agony of revolution ; 
it may perish, more probably, in the long process 
of secular decay. In either case its destiny is the 
same. 

‘ Venit BUinina dies et Ineluctahilc tempun 
Dsrdaiiiae ; fuitnuB Trocs : fiiit Ilium, et ingenB 
Gloria Teucrorum ’(Verg. jtin. ii. 324 ff.). 

37 . The Latin genius has great qualities—form, 
order, unity; but they are discounted by one 
radical incapacity — the incapacity for tiealing 
with ideas. It conceives belief and religion in 
general primarily as regulation or enactment ; its 
attitude to dogma is that of the State to law. 

‘ Ecclesia non judicat de intemis’; ‘ 1 do not ask 
you wliat you think ; but you must obey.' This 
position is not, indeed, that of the pietist or of the 
theologian ; but it is that of official Rome. And 
it is probable that the inevitable loosening of the 
dogmatic principle among Latin Christians will be 
brought about less by criticism—for which they 
have in general neither aptitude, equipment, nor 
inclination—than by the relaxation of the political 
and governmental tendencies of the Church under 
the pressure of the rising democracy, by the con¬ 
ception of the Church as spirit taking the place of 
that of the Church as law. 

38 . Meanwhile the papacy remains the most 
complete and consistent expression of the mediseval 
outlook on life. Hence its unfailing attraction to 
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the mediaival mind, wliere thin survives, as it does 
on a larger R(;ale than we Hupi)ose, among men and 
women of to-day. P'or it is possible to live in a 
period without being of it; the modern mind is 
excejjtional even in the modern age. To how 
many the coneejdions on wliich the life of our time 
is based — evidence, sequence, causality — are 
strange and unintelligible ! The scientilie founda¬ 
tion is wanting ; they live fragmentarily, and, as 
it were, piecemeal, in a connected world. 'I’his 
accounts for the strange reversions to type, the 
fantastic religious and moral al)errations, diUering 
little in form and less in sulistance from tho.se of 
the Lower Empire, wliich crop up from time to 
time among us ; much more for a reaction, passing 
indeed hut, for the time being, noticeable, in 
favour of an institution so closely bound np with 
the past, so intimately associated with religion, 
founded on so long an experience and so close an 
ohservat ion of human nature as the papacy. 

39 . lioiind the dome of the Vatican basilica, 
wliere, it is believed, all tliat is mortal of the 
Ih'ince of the A\>oHth‘s rests, tlie words stand in 
golden letters, ‘ TU KS PKTRUS ET SUPER HANG 
PKTJIAM akuificaho ecclksiam meam.’ It is not 
without signilicnnc-e that the title-deeds of the 
greatest of the (/hrislian (jliurchcs should rest on 
a doubtful tradition, an uncertain iclic, and words 
wliicb in all probability were not spoken by Chri.st. 
So in human alliiirs truth ami faksehood are 
mingled ; so the colours of good ami evil are mixed, 
lint the connexion of religion with external things, 
however close, is accidental. They pass; it re¬ 
mains. The ]ai|)acy is a fragnumt of the Middle 
Ages surviving in a later generation ; and this is 
its refutation. For life i.s a stream ; and, in 
religion as elsewhere, a return to the past is 
impiissihlo ; t he past is a stage in tlie proee-ss tliat 
has he( 5 n definitely left behind. Those wlio urge 
that this ap])lieH nut only to Catholicism but to 
(Christianity may Ixi met with llichard Uothe’s 
Humniing up of Chur(!h history {A ti.'ifjewa/die 
St’hriJ'fcv, new ed., Halle, 1900, p. 137): ‘ Das Chris- 
tent.nni ist das Allerveianderlicljste; das ist sein 
besonderer Kuhrn.’ I’lie pspacy has, Christianity 
has not, arrested and ex<dnded change. 

Litkraturk.—C. Mirbt, Qm’lh'n ztir Cesch. des Papsthitm 
und dfn nnniHchen Katholiziamas, TiibinKen, 1901 ; H. 
Denzin^er, Kwhiridion Sj/fnhidonan^^ J''roit)ur{!r iin Hr., 
1911; H. Milman, Hint, of Latin Christianiti/; including 
that of the PooM to the. Pontificate of Micolas t'., IjoikIoii, 
isr>4-r)6 ; J. J. I. von DtilliiiKer, La PapautC : non origini’ an 
rnoj/en dge et son d^veloppeincnt jitsfiu'en 1S70, Kr. tr., l*ari», 
1904 ; J. P'riedrich, Gcnch. den vatikaninchen Konzils, ^ voIh., 
Honn, 1877-87 ; B. Labaiica, II Papato : studio storico-scien- 
ti/ico, Turin, 1905; L. von Ranke, ilist. of the Popes during 
tfir last Pour Centuries, Eng. tr., 8 vols., London, 1908; P. von 
Hoeusbroech, Das Papnttuin in seiner sozialkulturellen 
WirksainkeiP', Leipzig, 190r)- ()7 ; R. Sobm, KirrJienrecht, i., 
do. 180;3, Outlines of Church History, Plug, tr., Loudon, 1895. 

Alp’IM-;i) Fawke.s. 

PAPUANS.—It is generally acce])ted that the 
term ‘ Papuan ’ is derived from the Mtduccan w'ord 
tvepanr, (‘fi iz/Jy ’ or ‘ curly’), the wand being u.sed 
\>y the Moluccans to designate people with ulo- 
tricbous hair. Outside of Africa this type of hair 
is found among the T'Jegritos, and among the 
inhabitants of New Ctiinea, the neighbouring 
islands, and Melanesia. Excluding the Negritos, 
w'e may regard the ulotric.lii to have been the first 
inhabitants of western Oceania togetlier with 
Australia and Tasmania, but other stocks have 
entered into this area and more or le.ss hybridized 
the ]>opnlation, perhaps wdth the sole exception of 
I'asmanin. The languages of New^ Guinea (which 
is .sometimes termed Papua) fall into two groups— 
the more ancient and mostly un-relatetl Papuan 
languages, and the Austronesian languages which 
belong to the great Austric linguistic family. The 
most primitive of these closely related languages are 
the Melanesian languages, which are .spoken in 


Melanesia and various parts of New (Guinea, where, 
from other evidence, we can confidently assert 
that they are intriisive. The culture of the Papuan- 
speaking inhabitants of New Guinea is on the 
whole of lower grade than tliat of the Melanesian- 
sjieaking peoples. We may therefore take it for 
granted that, as a rule, the Papuan-speaking 
peoples more nearly represent the original stock, 
out they need not necessarily be assumed to be 
of pure ‘ Papuan ’ stock. Melanesian - speaking 
peoples may, in tlie same way, be regarded as of 
mixed origin. For the religion of the Papuan¬ 
speaking peoples of New (Guinea see New Guinea. 

Litkraturk.— A. C. Haddon, 'Note antropologiche sui 
Papua ocoideijtali della Nuova Guinea InyleBe,’ Hivista di 
Antrupologia, xx. 11916]; C. G. Seli^mann, ‘A Classification 
of the Natives of Hritish New Guinea,’ JRAI xxxix. [1909] 

246-‘268. A. C. Haddon. 

PARABLE (Introductory and Biblical). — 1. 
Definition and general use.—The word ‘ parable ’ 
{irapajioX'r), from irapafidWeiy, ‘ to place alongside 
of’) implies comparison, the placing of one thing 
alongside of anotlier. As a figure of speech it is 
the a.ssertion of similarity (in some respect) between 
an object or conception and some concrete object, 
action, or scene. When comparison is very simple 
— e.q., ‘that man is like a lion’—it is called a 
simile. In a simile the likeness is openly asserted 
(by ‘ a.s ’ or ‘ like,’ etc.). When the word denoting 
the comparison is omitted, the hgnre is called a 
nietajdior— e.q., ‘that man is a lion.’ Metajilior 
is more complete when the subject as well as the 
predicate is metajihor {e.q., Nah 2^’). A sustained 
metaphor, i.e. an extended statement in wliich the 
significant terms all stand for something else, is 
an allegory. In this case the hearer or reader 
must make the projier substitutions in order to get 
its meaning. A simile may also be extended in 
various ways. Proverbs frequently imply com¬ 
parison, often explicitly (e.q., Pr lO’^**), more often, 
probably, imidicitly. The concrete picture sug¬ 
gested in the proverb is mentally compared with 
the thought expressed, making it more real or 
imjiressivo. Or the simile may be expanded into 
a story. If the action, in addition to Being imag¬ 
ined, is unreal (animals conversing, etc.), it is 
usually called a fable. If the action is possible— 
if wo can say that it might have happened—the 
story is usually called a parable. Usage in regard 
f.o these terms is not, however, strictly uniform. 
1*111 able is, etymologically, the generic term, and 
Aviis so used in the LXX and consequently in the 
Gospels (see below). 

In practice the distinction between simile and 
metajihor is easily disregarded {e.q., 1)1.33**'), and 
it is very common for metaphor and plain speech 
to interchange in the same statement {e.q., Nah 2 ‘^). 
E'able and parable, when told to ajijily to particu¬ 
lar circumstances, often fall just short of being 
allegories, because the metaphorical meaning of 
tlie terms used is so plainly indiiiated. The famous 
fable of Stesichorus (Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 20) is a 
case in point. While it is useful and necessary to 
distinguish betw'een simile and metaphor and to 
construct rhetorical rules against mixing figures, 
it is over-retinement to hold that, because an expla¬ 
nation of a simple simile is useless, therefore an 
explanation of an extended simile (the parable) is 
not to he allowed, although in the case of metaphor 
and allegory it is quite proper. In actual practice 
such rules are more often disregarded than knovvn 
or obeyed. The use of simile and metaphor in 
all hortatory and argumentative discourse is so 
eotiinion and necessary as to need no remark. 
While the proverb, fable, parable, and allegory 
are especially adapted to moral and religious in¬ 
struction, they hold a recognized place in world 
literature. Aristotle discusses example, parable, 
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and fable as koivoX irl<rrets, ‘ means of persuasion ’ 
{Rhet. ii. 20). Cicero recognizes allegory, and 
Quintilian praises speech in which similitudes, 
allegories, and metaphors (translntioncs) are 
mingled (see the reff. in La Grange, HP. xviii, [1009] 
202 f.). The book of Proverbs, yEs(»p’s Fables, 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress are conspicuous examples of the universal 
use of this general type of discourse. Of the par¬ 
able the one acknowledged master is Jesus of 
Nazareth, although liablnnical tradition assign.s 
that place to Hillel (c. 20 u.c.-a.d. 20 ). 

2. The parable as used by Jesus.—The Gospel 
record of Jesus’ teaching shou s that He made an 
abundant, and in some respects remarkable, use 
of the parable (in the broad sense of the term). In 
doing this, however. He was not employing a new 
or only rarely used method involving a radical 
departure from the practices common to the Jewish 
schools of His day. Jesus was a Jew. His audi¬ 
ence wa.s composed almost exclusively of Jews. 
His and their culture was mainly, if not solely, 
that of Palestinian Judaism. It shoubl bo self- 
evident, therefc-e, that any conclusive study of 
Jesus’ use of the parable must be based upon a 
knowledge of its use in contemporary Judaism 
and not uymn the rules or practice of classical 
writers (»r authorities on rhetoric such as Aristotle, 
Quintilian, etc., with whoso views there is not the 
slightei^ probability that Jesus had any ac<piaint- 
ance. The almost total neglect of this all-import¬ 
ant princiiile on the part of Jiilicher constitutes 
the very serious defe(!t in his learned and sugges¬ 
tive work, the most influential of modern discus¬ 
sions of the subject. 

i. Hkhriow and Jewish use.—( a) The 'concrete' 
character of Ilcbrevj av d Jewish modes of expression. 
—Every reader of the OT or of the later Jewish 
literature knows how rarely abstract terms are 
employed. The language is almost always ligura- 
tive, and the terms concrete. Semitic discourse, 
as illustrated by the Hebrew and .Jewish literature, 
abounds in suggestive or figurative use of the 
ordinary words for common objects. The concrete 
term suggests the more general or abstract idea. 
Argument is carried on l»y a succession of concrete 
pictures. There is frequent use of rhetorical que.s- 
tions. Personification is easy. Discourse developed 
in an orderly, logical fashion is almost unknown. 
To a Western mind, or judged by Greek standards, 
all this is rhetorically faulty, but evidently it was 
not so to the Semitic mind. The vivid, almost 
conversational, style of Semitic discourse easily 
allowed for ‘ mixed figures ’ to an extent intolerable 
to our standards. 

(b) The OT mashal. —The antecedent of the NT 
parable was undoubtedly the DT mPishdl, usually 
rendered ‘ proverb.’ The Heb, V? expresses the 
idea of con>j)arison, likeness, similitude (see E. U. 
W. Gesenius and E. Buhl, Hebrdisches und dial- 
ddisches Handwbrterbnch, Leipzig, 1899; or F. 
Brown, S. K. Driver, and C. A, Briggs, Flebrev) 
and Fnglis’h Lexicon of OT, Oxford, 1915, s.v.). 
The concrete act implied is the same as that of the 
Gr. irapa^oX-tj (the placing of one thin^ alongside of 
another, the concrete image or picture placed 


alongside of an idea). 

In OT usage mdshnl designates (1) a by-word 
(e.g., Dt 28^’, 1 K 9’); (2) a popular proverbial 
saying {e.g., 1 S Ezk 12^^-); (3) a type of pro¬ 
phetic utterance, such as Balaam’s oracles (Nu 23 
and 24, or Is 14**^- ; ef Mic 2*, where ‘ lamentation ’ 
is a parallel term, or Hab 2«; ‘taunt’or ‘satire’ 
and ‘ riddle ’ are parallel terms); (4) poetic com¬ 
position (e..g., Nu2H7^ p« 494ii. 783«r.; cf. job 27* 
29*); (6) sentences of wisdom such as abound in 
the book of Proverbs; the fundamental form of 
these is the couplet, but in chs. 1-9 and in the 


latter part of the book a more extended application 
of the form occurs; (6) a similitude or parable 
(Ezk Jo this case hidd (htr), ‘riddle’ 

or ‘enigma,’ is used conjointly with indshCil, prob¬ 
ably to indicate that the luirablo needed exjdana- 
tioii. In the light of this passage the omission of 
any special designation for Jotham’s fable (Jg 
Nathan’s arable (2 S 12*'*), the parable in 2 S 14® 
or that in Ec 9*^- *® seems only accidental. Mdshdl 
would be the proiter term in such cases. Evidently 
mashed was tlic generic term, designating various 
ways of making use of the fundamental principle 
of comparison which is always (exjtlicitly or impli¬ 
citly) involved. The frequent association of mdshdl 
with hidd (‘riddle ’) shows that the mdshdl was not 
always perfectly clear or easy of interpretation (of. 
I*r 1**). Long study, mental discipline, and close 
apjklication were necessary in order to grasp the 
full .signilicance of a mdshCd. Tlie cases cited also 
show that the framer of a mdshdl, or parable, did 
not hesitate about furnishing its explanation. In 
every case but one of the parables cited above the 
explanation or application is jiointed out. Finally, 
it is evident that the theoretical distinction between 
parable or fable and allegory was a matter of little 
concern, if indeed known. .Jotliam’s fable, Nathan's 
parable, Isaiah’s vineyard shir (Is 5"^ ), Ezekiel’s 
parable-ridtlle—all have allegorical aspects. To 
employ a rhetorical form only in the strictest or 
purest manner was a rule unknown, apparently, 
to the OT speakers or writers, 

(c) The use of the parable in the npoergphal, apo¬ 
calyptic, and early Rabbinical literature. — In the 
extant ap<KTyphal and apocalyptic literature 
(dating c. 200 n.C.-A.D. 100) the mdshdl is well 
represented in Eci^lesiasticus, which is moilelled 
largely on Proverbs. Incidentally, the original 
Hebrew of this work, with its fre(|uent anticijia- 
tions of the later Rabbinical Hebrew, seems to 
indicate that the cultivation of this form of 
‘wisdom’ was being continued by the ^dph&rtm 
(the early ‘scribes’) and their successors, the 
Rabbis of the NT period (note the suggestive words 
in 39"*' and cf. Wis 8®). Since the mdshdl in general 
and the parable in particular belong more naturally 
to oral than to written discourse, it is not sur 
nrising that t he hulk of the ajioeryphal and ajMiea- 
lyptic literature, except Kcclesiasticus, consisling 
of liooks whose contents are anything but rejne- 
sentative of oral instnudion, conversation, or 
oratory, presents very few exumjjles of the parable. 
2 Es 4'*''' are inten^sting exciuttions. The so- 
called parables or similitudes of Fth. Enoch (chs. 
37-71) are hardly such in any real sense. 

On the other hand, in the tiarly Rabbinical 
lifcniture, w'hich, like the (jo.spels, represents oral 
instruction and discussion, the use of .simile or 
eomi)arison for purposes of illustration, proof, or 
otherwise is, as might he expected, very common. 
The number of similitudes and jiarahles preserved 
in the Talmud as spoken by the RabViis of the 
period anj^roxiniately contemporary w’ith the NT 
IS much larger than is commonly supposed. Only 
recently liave the Rabbinic jiaraldes heen made the 
subject of scientific investigation. But sutticient 
has been done by Bugge, J.,a Grange, and especi¬ 
ally Eiobig to make it certain that hereafter the 
exegesis of the parables of Jesus must he based 
upon and start from a knowledge of the signifi¬ 
cance and use of the parable in tiie Bahhinical 
schools. The examples collected by Eiebig include 
similitudes, parables proper, fables, and partial 
allegories, as is the case with the Gospels. The 
use of the mdshdl was so common that the full 
formula for introducing one, such as ‘ I will speak 
unto you a mdshdl (Sro •)*? Se^rw) ; unto what is the 
matter like? Unto—’ was often abbreviated to 
a mere phrase, ‘ A parable {mdshdl) ; like—,’ or 
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even to the mere particle V (‘to,’ t.e. ‘like unto’). 
The Kabbis were oblivious to the distinction be¬ 
tween Hiniilitude, or parable, and metaphor, or 
allegory. In many llabbinical parables oarable 
and allegory are blended. The liabbis also fre¬ 
quently, possibly usiiully, made the application or 
explained the jueaning of their parables (as did the 
OT Hjjeakers and also Jesus, according to the 
GoHptds). In this connexion it should be noted 
that in Kabbinic parables certain frequently-used 
terms had a well-understood metaphorical mean¬ 
ing—e.q., king = God, servants or workmen = men, 
feast—the future blessedness, etc. (cf. Fiebig, 
Die (Hair.hnisreden Jesu, p. 231 f.). Parables were 
commonly used by the Rabbis to exjdain OT texts. 
In general they were intended to illustrate or to 
make the meaning clear, but in many cases they 
were in themselves somewhat enigmatic and needed 
explanation. Very frequently Rabbinic j)arables 
are soinewhat artihcial, i.e. the pictures are not 
drawn from simple, actual, and common experi¬ 
ence, but are artiiicially constructed and lack 
naturalness. 'Fhey smack of tin* schoolroom rather 
than of the open air or of the ex]>crienceH of every¬ 
day life. Finally, the Rabbinical ))arables often 
show the effects of transmission through oral tradi¬ 
tion before being committed to writing. Varia¬ 
tions as to form, substance, and circumstances are 
sometimes so great as almost to result in two 
parables instead of one. 

ii. jE.sus’ OWN USE.—(a) Extent and variety. — 
In the Gospels the (ir. term trapaftoXi) connote.s (1) 
a popular proverb [e.g., Lk 4“*) ; (2) a simile some¬ 
what extended {e.g., Mk (3) a teaching 

stated enigmatically [e.g.^ Mk ; cf. Mt 15"-**, 
Lk 6*®) ; (4) a story or })arable commonly so called 
(e.^., Mt 13“, and often). Home of these are so 
perfectly complete that they can be taken out of 
their context and stand alone without altering a 
word {e.g., Lk 741 - 42 *^ or In other cases 

only a slight change would give the story perfect 
independence {e.g., Lk or Mk In many 

cases the brief similitudes (2) might easily have 
been made into storie.s, but Jesus did not develo|) 
them to that extent. 

There can be no doubt that irapafioXi^ in our 
Greek Go.spols represents (through the iniluence of 
the LXX) the IIeb. imlshal or the Aramaic mathla 
in the speech familiar to and used by Jesus. Its 
use for several forms of illustrative discourse was 
in perfect accord with Palestinian-Jewish usage. 

The number of Jesus’ sayings (in the Synoptics) 
that should be considered irapapoXal is variously 
estimated. 

Jiilit;her’« list csotuprises 68, which he divides Into three 
clasaea : (a) Gleichnitixe (‘BiiniUtudea’), 2S; (M Paraheln, 21 ; 
and (n) BcL'tpielfrzahluiKjen (‘cxaiuule-stories'), 4. Examples 
of class (ffl) are Mt lliu-n* or Mk 4^*, and to class (c) he (fives 
Lk 10^® IS** and 161** ®*, Bu(fge counts 71, divided 

Into two classes; (a) Parabelembleme (short parabolic utter- 
am^es), 86 ; and (b) Parabeln, 36. In addition ne distinguishes 
16 • paradoxes,’which he rixhtly considers a form of imighdl 
{e.g., Mt Lit etc.). Fiebig makes four classes: 

(a) short proverbial savLugs {e.g., Lk 4»<) i (6) allegories (e.g., 
Mk 12**^); (i:) pure similitudes (Gleichnisse — e.g., Mk 13 ^/.); 
and (d) a mixed form (allegory and similitude) which rests upon 
familiar metaphor. 'I'liis class includes most of the parables 
commonly so called. Fiebig gives no enumeration. The wide¬ 
spread but less accurate enumeration of between 80 and 40 : 
restricts the parable largely to the story form. Trench’s list 
comprises 80. j 

In general Jesus used the parable in the same . 
way as did the Rabbis, and what has been noted 
above as characteristic of their usage is, in the 
main, illustrative of His, With respect to all that 
was purely formal or technical in tnis matter, He 
was not original, but simply worked along very 
familiar lines. On the other hand, so far as our 
evidence goes, no Jewish Rabbi ever equalled 
Jesus in skill with the parable. The naturalness, 
the lucidity, and the aptness of His parables place 


them in a class by themselves—the perfect ex¬ 
amples of their kind. 

(o) The problem as to Jesics' parables .—Do the 
evangelists give us an accurate r^ort regarding 
this matter? According to the Gospels, Jesus’ 
parables were often but thinly veiled allegories; 
they were frequently explained by Him, and so as 
to indicate that they might contain several distinct 
teachings ; they were not always clear, but some¬ 
times purposely enigmatic ; anu, finally, in choos¬ 
ing to use parables, Jesus at times purposely veiled 
the naked truth from His hearers (cf. Mk 
Jiilicher, adopting Aristotle’s delinition of a 
parable, that it is primarily a ‘ proof ’ and must be 
clear, has subjected the Gospels to a severe critic¬ 
ism with the result that their testimony is rejected 
as contrary to Jesus’ mind and practice. He 
claims that in Jesus’ actual use of them the 
parables were always clear, needed and received 
no extended explanation (Deutung), contained no 
allegorical element, and, in particular, the view 
stated in Mk 4^®'*“ is the evangelist’.s, not that of 
Jesus. While Jiilicher’s view is admitted by many 
liberal critics to need some modification, it repre¬ 
sents the generally prevalent ‘critical’ position. 
Lack of space forbids any extended discussion of 
this theory. Snllice it to say that the remarkably 
clo.se agreement between the evangelists’ repre¬ 
sentation of Jesus’ use of the parable and that now 
known to have been the familiar and ordinary 
Rabbinic usage makes strongly for the credibility 
of the Gospel statements. In fact, Jiilicher^s 
theory is against all historical probability ; it is 
.simply impo 8 .sible. Mk 4*®'^® (and parallels) is 
admittedly a difficult passage, but it cannot be 
explained away as an invention of the evangelist 
(wliose own view was really different; cf. Mk 4®®'-). 
It rests on sound tradition and is limited to the 
parables of ‘the mystery of the kingdom.’ It ex¬ 
presses Jesus’ consciousness that Ills message of 
the Kingdom would not be understood, as was 
iiulieated long before in the experience of Isaiah. 

(a) The general purpose. —Rugge suggests that 
Jesus told His parables in some cases as illustra¬ 
tions, in others as proving an argument. In 
general this is satisfactory, but, whether illus¬ 
trative or argumentative, there w^as frequently a 
distinctively didactic purpose, so that the paraule 
contained a positive teaching. Jiilicher claims 
that a )>arable has properly but one idea—it must 
illustrate but one thought; its figures are parts of 
one picture which represents but one truth. This 
really useful rule, whicli operates to do away with 
the abuse of the parables through excessive alle¬ 
gorizing, is, how’ever, contrary both to the well- 
mown use of the parable in Jewish circles and to 
the Gospel report of Jesus’ own interpretation of 
His parables (e.g.y Mt 13*®®^). While it is true 
that the main purpose of a parable is to convey 
one general idea, subordinate ideas may easily be 
suggested. The fact is, the purpose of each par¬ 
able must be ascertained by itself, witliout the 
apj>lication of theoretical rhetorical principles, 
with which Jesus had no concern. The old 
question, whether the parables may be used as 
sources for doctrine, should then be answered 
affirmatively, but the interpretation should avoid 
all allegorical excess and should not go beyond the 
limits imposed W the mdshdl itself and its legiti¬ 
mate use in the OT and early Judaism. 

LmRATURK.—An exhaustive survey of nearly all the literature 
(ancient and modern, down to 1897) on Jesus’ parables is given 
by A. JiiUcher, Die GUichnisreden Jesu'^, Tubingen, 1910 (at 
present the most comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject). To this m^ be added: HDB and DOG, $.v .; 
C. A. Busfgre, the Haunt-Paraheln Jesu, Oiessen, 1908, 1. 
ta thoughtful and searching criticism of Jillicher’s position); 
G. H. Hubbard, The Teaahinge qf Jesus in Parables, Boston, 
1906; C. Koc^ Oleiehnisss Jssu, Oiiterslob, 1010; H. Weinel, 
Dis wsichnisss Jssnjfi, Leipsig, 1010 (a brief popular disousaion 
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defending Jillicher’e main position); P. La Grange, in RB 
xvlll. [1909] 198-212, 842-807, xlx. [1910] 6-35 (a compreheneive 
and Judicious criticism of the position of Julicherand Loisy); 
P. Fiebig, Altjuifiache Gleichnuae und die Gleichnisae Jem, 
Tubingen, 1904, Die Gleichnitreden Jem im Liehte der rabbin- 
ieohen Gleichnieee dee IfT Zeitaltera, do. 1912 <a ooUection of 
Rabbinic parables together with a severe criticism of Jtilioher 
and a defence of the genuineness of Jesus’ parables against 
Arthur Drews); L. E. Browne, The Parable* o/ the Goapela in 
the Light of Modem Criticism (Hulsean Prize Essav, 1912), 
Cambridge, 1913 (an able and helpful discussion); G- Murray, 
Jesxts and Bis Parables, Edinbui^h, 1914. 

Edward E. Nourse. 

PARABLE (Ethnic).—The naralile as such is 
not found in the lower culture, out analogies to it 
are not uncommon. Among the folk-tales of 
satages are many in which animals or inanimate 
things act and talk exactly like human beings. In 
this large class of tales no moral is drawn, but it 
was quite easy for such stories to become moral 
apologues with reference to human life and its con¬ 
duct. Stories describing the wisdom of one animal 
or the folly of another were made to serve as w arn¬ 
ings to men and women, the moral being either 
implied or expressed. Examples of this are found 
in many groups of savage marchen —Hottentot, 
Zulu, American Indian, etc. In others some other 
moral is taught— e.g., kindness and the danger of 
ingratitude, as in some versions of the Puss in 
Hoots story.^ Other examples of savage stories 
told of human beings may quite probably have 
been told with some moral rmrpose. Indeed, many 
savage tales may have had no otlier purpo.se 
primarily. Examples of this might be found 
in stories of broken tabus and of the punishment 
involved to the tabu-breaker. They supported a 
custom and pointed a w'arning—*8ee what hap¬ 
pened to So-and-so I ’ * 

Many Mdrchcn thus are or may become moral 
apologues or a kind of parable. Following the 
savage beast-stories into liigher levels of culture, 
we hnd that, as in Buddhism, they have become 
actual parable.s, even ‘literal incidents of sacred 
history.’® The Buddhist Jdtakns (lit. luevious 
birtlis of Buddha, but also stories about these) 
compose a sacred volume in which earlier Indian 
beast-stories have become moral tales of incidents 
in Buddha’s previous existences— e.g.,H.s an animal.^ 
These parabolic stories became so real to his 
followers that rcli(!S of these beast-existences sur¬ 
vive. Other great colleidions of similar moral 
apologues, unconnected, however, witli a theory of 
rebirth, are found in Indian collections— e.g., that 
of the Pafichntantra^ — or in other Oriental 
or Arabic groups. In Europe similar collections 
are those of the Greek yl-Csop and the Roman 
Pha^drus, and in later times the medimval collec¬ 
tions, bestiaries, and beast-ejiics. 

T. Benfey traced all auch Western tales to Buddhist sources. : 
Later writers have shown that they mipht have wandered 
westwards from India in pre-Buddhist, perhaps even pre¬ 
historic, days, and there is always a possibility tl>at many 
of them spranff from existing European heast-Mdrche/t. No 
question is more debatable than the origin and transmission of 
popular tales. 

Examples of the moral apologue are found in 
Jotham’s storv of the trees and their king in Jg9'^‘^- 
and in Jehoash’a story of the thistle ana the cedar 
(2 K 14»). 

Strictly speaking, the apologue has for its char¬ 
acters animals or inanimate things acting as if 
they were human. The parable deals mainly with 
human characters, and the moral or spiritual lesson 
is drawn from their words or actions. It has thus i 
in itself a probability in reality which the apologue i 
has not, and the narrative or an actual incident i 


might easily become a parable. It was natural 
enough, however, for both apologue and parable to 
be commonly used byjieoples fond of illustration, 
of ‘truth embodied in a tale.’ The^ show the 
pow'er of a story, for moral teaching is always of 
more effect when thus illustrated, as preacJiers, 
ancient and modern, know well. Herodotus 
(i. 141) describes how Cyrus told the parabolic story 
of the }»iper and the fish to the suppliant lonians 
and iEolians. Buddhism has always been fond of 

E arables or similes, and many of these were used 
y Gautama him.self. He taught by parables, ‘ for 
men of good understanding w’lll generally readily 
enough catch the meaning of what is taught under 
the shape of a parable.’* Tins is exemplified by 
the case of a blind man who denies tiie existence of 
things seen by others. The jihysician traces his 
blindness to mrmer sinful actions, and, when he 
heals the man, the latter admits his mistake but 
learns that he is far from being wise. Tliis illus¬ 
trates spiritual blindness regarding tlie true law. 
The effect of Buddha’s preaching is depicted by a 
variety of parabolic similes ; e.g., the falling of 
rotten-stalked fruits when a tree is shaken, while 
those full of sap and strongly attached remain 
fixed, illustrates tlie wrong or riglit reception of 
the law.* Tive Buddhist life is paraholically de¬ 
scribed. As an acrobat clears the ground before 
he shows his tricks, so good conduct is the basis of 
all good qualities.® Karma is illu.strated by the 

f iarable of various seeds producing all sorts of 
ruits.^ A parable resembling that of the Sower is 
found in the Samyntta Nikdya (xlii. 7). Generally 
Buddhist parables draw their lessons from inci¬ 
dents of agricultural life, from tlie life of kings, or 
from the stories of animals or plants. 

An interesting paraV)le ia that of the king who rewarded hi* 
warriors in various wa,v.s, at lost giving to tiie most deserving 
his crown jewel. So Buddha rewards those who struggle for 
him, keeping the gift of omniscience to the last.® 

Biuldha’s disciples are said to have gained his 
forgivcne.ss by quoting to him the parables which 
he himself had taught.® 

Some have traced the source of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
to the Buddhist use of parables,'^ but, in view of the fact that 
puratiles might arise anywiiere and already exi.sted on Jewish 
soil, while the alleged resemblances, even in tlie case of the 
Parable of the Sower, are never too close, this is unlikely. 

Taoist teachers also made use of parables or 
parabolic stories. Kwang-tze rei>reHents the opposi¬ 
tion between 'I'acism and knowledge by the story 
of the rulers of the southern and northern oceans 
who wislied to reward the ruler of chaos by eouip- 
piug him with an equal number of orifices to those 
of man, since lie possessed but one. The result 
was Ills deatli and passing away. So the nameless 
simplicity of the Tfto passes away before know¬ 
ledge. Other instances are found here and there 
in Taoist writings.® (,>onfucius also used parables, 
and is said to luive illustrated the idea that where 
the will is not diverted from its object the spirit is 
concentrated by the, story of a hunchback catching 
cicadas by means of intense afiplication.® 

Several parables occur in the Qur’an, where it is 
said that ‘ God strikes out parables for men that 
haply they may be mindful.’*® Some of these, 
however, are more of the nature of similes. 
Somewhat nearer tlie true parable, though in an 
inverted sense, is the teaching that those who 
expend wealth in God’s way are like a grain which 
produces seven ears, in each of which are a hundred 
1 Saddharma Pundarika, v, 44. 

9 i^ueetiona of King Milinda, iv. 7 ff. 

8 Jb. ii, 1. 9. 4 It. IJi. 4. 1 f. 


I E. 8. Hartland, Mythology and Folktales, London, 1900, p. 0; o Saddharma Pui(s4ar\Jca, xiii. 44. « Milinda, iv. 4. 46. 

MacCulIoch, CF, p. 226 ff. ^ E. Havet, Le Christianisme et ms origines, 4 vols., Paris, 

s CF, p. 336. * Tylor, PC® i. 414. 1872-84, Iv. 68 f. ; R. Seydel, Das Evangelium von Jem in 

4 The J&lakae have been ed. by V. Fausbbll and tr. by T. W. seinen Verhdltnisaen tu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, 
Rhys Davids, 7 vols., liOndon, 1877-91; see also the ed. by E. Leipzig, 1882, p. 223 ff. 

B. bowel], 6 vols., Cambridge, 1896-1907. 8 SBE xxxix. [1891] 80 l * lb. xl. [1891] 14. 

8 Ed. and tr. Into Qerman by T. Benfey, Leipzig, 1869. lo Qur’4n, xiv. 80,46 ; cf. xlll. 15. 
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grains. Those who expend it, craving the good¬ 
will of God hecauHe of their generosity, are like a 
hill garden on which heavy showers fail so that it 
brings forth twofold. 

‘If no shower falls, the dew doth, and God on what ye do 
doth look.' ^ 

See al.so the proceeding art. and art. FICTION. 

Litkratiirk.—B eHules the works mentioned in the artiele see 
W. A- Clonston, I'opular TaUx and Fictiorm : their M 'njrations 
and I'rans/ortnations, 2 voIh., Edinhnr^fh, 1887 ; G. A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga, lndi.se/ut Einjlusse an/ evanfjr/isr/te 
JSrZii/ilun.ijen^, (lottingen, llKKl; P. Fiebig, AUjudisc/ir iileieh- 
nisse nnd die Gleichniase Jesu, Tubingen, 1004 ; SHE I., Index 
vol. [1010], s.v. ‘ Parable.’ J. A. MacCUM.OCH. 

PARADISE.— See Blest, Abode of the. 

PARADOX. —Analysis of the connotation of 
this term brings us into contact with some of the 
main conditions all'ecting human beliefs—ethical, 
religious, and scientific. A paradox is a statement 
or proposition which on the face of it is (a) appa¬ 
rently self-contradictory, or {^»)api)arently incrediblt; 
or ab.surd, or at least marvellous, because contrary 
to common sense in some wider or narrower sense, 
or (especially) because contrary to ‘generally 
received belief’ on the subject in question. In all 
those usages the im})lication is not nece.ssarily 
that the ‘ paradoxical ’ proposition is true—‘ true 
though it sounds false’ (J. K. Seeley, Introd. to 
Political Scievre, London, 18116, p. 3)—but that the 
proposition is not necessarily false because of its 
‘ paradoxi(!al ’ character. Many times in the his¬ 
tory of human thought a bold and happy paradox 
has been able to overthrow an old and accredited 
but erroneous belief, and in the course of time has 
become a universally accepted truth—‘sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof’ {IJarnlct, 
III. i. 115). In this sense Hobbes delined a ^)aradox 
as ‘ an oninion not yet generally received.’ 

As a rhetorical figure, a paradox is a device for 
illuminating as with a sudden flash a neglected 
aspect of the subject or for clinching an argument 
with a memorable phrase. Some of the most in¬ 
structive examples in literature occur in the NT 
it is sufficient to refer to Mt 5““ 10^** 18®, Jn 12®^, 
2 Co 6“''®. On the other hand, etliical and spiritual 
principles may become paradoxes of jierpetual fresh¬ 
ness because, while admitted as theoretically or 
ideally valid, they are never acted upon. 

(a) A paradox, as an apparent self-contradiction, may have 
almost any degree of significance and value, from a mere state¬ 
ment of antithetical or conflicting qualities conjoined in the 
same Instance up to n stateinent involving one or more of the 
ultimate ‘antinomies’ of human thought. At the former extreme 
stands such a merely suggestive statement as that of l.ie8lie 
Stephen, ’ While no man sets a higher value on truthfulness . . . 
than Johnson, no man could care less for the foundations of 
speculative truth ’ {IJist. of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century'^, London, 18S1, |i, 376), or that of J. S. Mill, “The con¬ 
scious ability to do without happiness gives the best prospect 
of realising such happiness 0.8 is atlamalAe’(Utilitarianism^'^, 
London, p. 23). At the other extreme we find that in 

certain ultimate problems we may have an apparent logical 
contradiction between two accepted principles or between con¬ 
clusions drawn rightly from proinis.se8 which have equal claim 
to objective validity.4 The solution of such an antinomy, if 
solution is possible, consists In the discovery of a still more fun¬ 
damental principle embracing and harmonizing the truths 
involved in the original antithetical propositions, which there¬ 
fore are shown to have been one-sided and partial statements 
(of. art. Mkan). The si ''U,ion of the Kantian antinomies consists 
in showing that the>' n i c due to the tendency to view as abso¬ 
lutely true of things-iu-themselves principles which apply only 
to phenomena.® 

(o) By ‘ generally received belief ’ we mean the body of belief 
on a given subject held in a particular country or a particular 
age, or even by most men, always and everywhere. A. de 
Morgan (A Budget of Paradoxes, London, 1872, p. 4 fl.) observes 


I Qur’ftn, 11. 268 ff. 

a Liberty, Necessity, and Chanch (English Works, ed. W. 
Motesvvorth London, 1839-46, v. 804). 

» Cf. DCO ii. 819, art. ‘ Paradox.’ 

* Cf. J. M. Baldwin, DPhP'^, art. ‘ Antinomy.* 

®Cf. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ‘'Transoendental Dia¬ 
lectic,’ bk. ii. ch. 2; E. Oaird, The Criti^ Philosophy q/* Kant, 
Glasgow, 1889, ii. 400. 


that in everj' age of the world thero has been an estaldished 
system opposed from time to time by isolated and dissentient 
reformers. The established system has sometimes fallen slowly 
and gradually ; it has been either upset by the rising inhuence 
of some one man or sappeii by gradual changes of opinion in the 
many. It must be admiti ed, however, as U. Whately ( lihetorict, 
London, 1846, pt. i. ch. iii. S 2) iwirited out, that the fact of an 
opinion being ‘generally received’ implies a pre-occupation of 
the ground which must liold gocsl until sutheient reason is 
adduced against it. To this extent there is a presumption against 
anything ‘ paradexicail.’ The burden of proof lies with him who 
maintains it; an unsupported paradox c:an claim no attrition. 

‘ If a paradox is false, it should be censured on that ground, 
not for being neuf ; if true, it is the more important for being a 
truth not generally admitted ’ (ih. p. 115). The history of science 
is partly the history of paradoxes becoming commonpiloces— e.g., 
the motion of the earth, the possibility of the antipodes, the 
pressure of the atmosphere (as against the dogma, ‘Nature 
aiihors a vacuum *^, the circulation of the blood, the facts of hyp¬ 
notism, the clectric.al phenomena produced by Oalvani’s experi¬ 
ments. Contemporary science is enlarging indehnitely its 
conception of natural possibility ; and hitherto unsuspected and 
unknown phenomena have emerged in regions of reality which 
might have been supposed exhaustively explored— e.g., the 
constituent gases of the atmosphere. Hence extreme caution is 
needed in deciding whether an alleged phenomenon hitherto 
unknown is iiossiiJe or not. We liave then ‘paradoxes’ which, 
notwithstanding tlieir opposition to prevalent opinions, or even 
because of that opposition, express truths more or less inqmrt- 
ant. But we have also paradoxical opinions, false or at least 
doubtful, ini.agiiied by their advocates in order to separate them¬ 
selves from the rest of men, through vanity, ignorance, or a 
spirit of I’onlradiction. Many of the ‘paradoxes’ put forward 
in the history of lualhemutics, pure and apjJied, and discussed 
by de Morgan (op. cit.), are of the latter kind. 

PhiloHojihcTH liuve for long disowned the author¬ 
ity of j)oj)ular Ixdiefs, even when wearing the ini- 
po.sing name of common .sense. The signilicaiuse 
of Plato’s allegory of the cave* has a perpetual 
relevance from the point of view of sjiecmative 
reason ; the ideals which setmi, at the best, unreal 
are the fund.amental realities; and the ‘ hard facts,’ 
when nothing else is seen, are of t,hu nature of illu¬ 
sion. The source of the paradoxical character 
w'hich speculative philosophy jiresents has its 
origin, in part, in tlie oj)po.sition between unity 
and multiplicitv. liea.son as[»ir(>s to unity, and 
seeks to unify tlie obvious mult ijilicity and variety 
of the facts of experience, which none the loss 
per-sist in their mutual differences and oiipositions. 
The satisfaction of this speculative impulse refpiires 
more than analysis of the given facts ; it requires 
their co-ordination under a type of higher unity 
given by pure reason. Involved in this is another 
source of paradox both in philosophical and in 
religious thought. For finite thinkers the inter- 
vretation of experience, and its rational unification, 
ead in certain cases to antinomies (see above) due 
to the conflict of partial truths whose reconciling 
rinciple is not yet discerned. Those who emhraiie 
oth sides of the apparent contradiction are some¬ 
times nearer the whole truth than those who 
sacrifice comprehensiveness to a one-sided consis¬ 
tency. 

Truth may he—perhaps even in the end must be 
—paradoxical ; hut not every paradox is true. A 
healthy intellect may welcome and defend a para¬ 
dox, not because it is contrary to current opinion, 
but becau.se in spite of that it reveals an aspect 
of truth. 

Litbratdrb.—S ee references given in the course of the article. 

y. H, Mellone. 

PARAGUAY. —The Indians of Paraguay are of 
heterogeneous stock, by far the most important ele¬ 
ment being the Guarani tribes of the Tupi-Guarani 
family. Most of these tribes have long been nom¬ 
inally Christianized, and it is only oy research 
into the customs of the more remote peoples of 
the Chaco region, such as the Lengua, that any 
information can be gleaned regarding aboriginal 
religion. An important addition to our knowledge 
of the customs or the Indian tribes in times past is 
Dohrizhoffer’s Account of the Abiponcs, which ^vas 
written in Latin in 1784 and translated into English 
by a daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1822. 

1 Rsp. 616-617. 
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Since then contributions rep^anlin;^ native religion 
have been scanty. 

1. Cosmogony. — The Guarani anciently held 
that in the beginning all nations Avero separately 
created ‘just as they are now’ and distributed in 
tlieir present territories. WTien all other peoples 
had been formed, it occurred to the creator to 
make a (iluarani man and woman, and, as he had 
already given away all the earth to the other 
nations, lie ordered the carrarn bird to tell them 
that for his part he was sorry that he had no more 
land to distribute, and commanded that the Guar¬ 
ani should always wander tlirough the territory of 
other nations, killing all adult men, and adopting 
the women and children to augment their number. 
The Lengua of the Chaco believe that the creator 
is symbolized by a beetle which lirst made the 
material universe and then sent out from its hole 
in the earth a race of powerful .supernatural beings 
who for a time ruled the univtusc. Afterwanls he 
formed man and Avomaii, who were sent into the 
world joined togetlier like the Siamese twins. 
These were jiersccuted by their jiowerfni jnedeces- 
sois, and apjiealcd to the creative bc'clle to free 
them from their tyranny. He senanited them 
ami gave thorn power to propagate tiieir sjiecies so 
that they miglil become numerous enougli toAvith- 
stan<l their enemies. The sunernatural beint’s 
shortly afterwards hticaiiie disernnodied and consti¬ 
tute the race of spirits which torments mankind. 
Aft(!r granting the request of the tirst progenitors 
of the race, t he creative insect witlnlrew and left 
them to their own devices. It is reinarkahh* that , 
the I>engua Indians (who are cognate with the I 
Guarani) should regard the beetle as the creative 
af.’,ency, as did the Kgyptians, who emi>loyed it as ' 
the syniliol of Ua, the crealive god. "^I’lu; fact that 
this insect dwells in the earth and throws up ex- 
(iorialions of soil may account for the Paraguayan 
myth. The Lengua draw tigures of the beetle, on 
their gourds, as well as those of the kihfikhaina, 
or evil agencies, of whom they live in constant 
fear. 

2 . The hereafter.--The T^engua Indians regard 
the soul as immortal. To them the hereafter 
{'pischischi) is merely a shadowy extension of this 
life—a continuation of tin*, present in a disembodied 
condition, whicdi they considt'r will be dull and 
featureless. .Put tlujy also believe that physical 
pain as well as jiliysical pleasure will he absent from 
it. Tht>. shaile of tlie departed {nph(nifjnk) closely 
resembles tlie man Avhile alive. The clan and 
tribal life continue after death. On aAvuking to 
post-mortem conditions, the soul is dumVifounded, 
and for a month or so wanders about il.s village, 
until the funeral feast is held, after Avhich it ]>asses 
to the realms of the dead. As among other 
savages, the personal belongings and even the 
animals of the deceased are destroyed at his death, 
in order that they may prove useful to him in the 
after life. Certain of the Jjeiigua Indians -and 
those the more intelligent—believe that the souls 
of the departed pass over in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion to what they term ‘the cities of the dead.’ 
Those cities n.re described as of large size xvith 
brick-built houses and regular streets. W, Bar- 
brooke Grubb thinks that this points to an ancient 
Peruvian Incan connexion. Other Indians .seem 
to hold the view that the dead inhabit a subter¬ 
ranean country—a view usually associated with or 
evolved from ideas connected with the custom of 
interment. 

3 . The kilyikhama.—There are various classes 
of kilyikhama^ or evil spirits. There is a white 
kilyikhama who is supposed to be seen sailing over 
the waters of the river Chaco, and who is, perhaps, 
the most malignant of all. To protect themselves 
against him, the Indians wear a special head-dress 


nade of the feathers of a rare bird. A thieving 
spirit i.s regarded witii some contempt. Hunting 
and agricultural kilyikhamas naturally exist and 
must he placated. I’erhaps the most territic form 
is that met with in forests, of a gigantic height 
and ghastly leanness, and with eyeballs flaming 
like firebrands. To meet him is supfiosed to 
herald instant death. The great desire of a kilyi¬ 
khama, according to the natives, is to obtain pos.ses- 
sion of a human body into which he can materialize. 
For a further account of Guarani beliefs see art. 
BllAZIL. 

Litkratcrk. —M. Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipcnies, an 
Eifitestrian People of Pamifuai/, tr. Sara ColeriiJj'e, 3 vols., 
IjOTidon, 1S22; W. B. Grubb, Among the. hutinn)^ of the Para- 
ijuayan Chaco, do. 11H)4, An Unknoum People in an Uiiknouni 
Avand, do. 1013. LkWIS SPENCE. 

PARASITISM. —When an orgaiii.'^m lives in 
or on another of a ditterent kind, derives its suh- 
.si.stence froju the living male/ial, digc.stcil food, 
.•secretions, or other products of its host., is inex¬ 
tricably hound up with its host or hosts in the 
<!ontinuance of its life, and is rat her injurious than 
henclicial in its influence, wc call it a jiarasite. 
Panisitism i.s a relation of deiiendence—always 
nutritive, often more—between tlie parasite and 
the ho.st, hut the inter-relation takes so many 
forms that absolutely precise delinition is inipos- 
.sihle, and it is not easy to se|iarate oil’ parasitism 
from other vital associations. A living creature 
haliitualiy growing on a plant is cjilled an epiiihyte ; 
it, is not a parasite unless it gets its food in Av'liole 
or in part from its hearer, as dodder and misthdoe 
do. A living creature growing on an animal is 
called epizoic, like a barnacle on a whale ; it is not 
a parasit e unless it gets its food in whole or in part 
from its bearer, as is the case with many ‘ fish- 
lice’ that are borne about by fishes. Symtuosis is 
a mutually benelicial internal partnershiji between 
two organisms of diflerent kinds, such as is illus- 
trateil by the unicellular Algm which live Avitliin 
Kailiolarians, some jiolyps, and a few worms. 
Commensalism is a mutually Ixuieiicial external 
lartnership between two organisms of diflerent 
icinds, such as is illustrated by some hermit-crabs 
which are always accompanied by sea-amunones. 
As parasites are occasionally of some use* to their 
hosts, thedifliculty of rigidly separating parasitism 
from symbiosis and commensalism is obvious. 'I’he 
unhorn mammalian ofl'spring within the Avomb of 
the mother is sometimes spoken of as though it 
Aver«3 a jiarasite, hut tliis is an unfortunate usage. 
Ajiartfrom the fact that tlie concejit of parasitism 
is clearer Avhen it is not ajijilied to creatures of 
the same lle.sh and lilood, it is the normal function 
of the mother to nourish and foster lier unborn oil- 
spring; she is adajded to it as no host ever is to 
its Jiarasite ; and, though the oflsjiring is often a 
severe drain on the mother, there is good reason 
to believe that the benefit is not altogether one¬ 
sided. 

It is not the jmrpo.se of this article to enter into 
a general discussion of parasitism, but rather to 
sugge.st how it may be seen in its jiroper tierspec- 
tive in our outlook on animate nature, hirst of 
all, hoAvcver, a number of general facts must be 
briefly stated. 

(1) Most animals and most of the higher plants 
have their par.'rsites, hut some type.s, such as 
omniAwous animals, are much more abundantly 
parasitized than others. The dog lias over forty 
piirasites, and both man and the pig have more. 
One of the European oaks harbours no fewer than 
ninety-nine diflerent kinds of gall-flies. In many 
cases the association of parasite and host is very 
specific, that is to say, many a jiarasite is known 
to occur in only one definite kind of host, and 
many hosts are unsusceptible to parasites not very 
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different from those which they harbour. There 
are, liowever, some very cosmopolitan parasites 
that occur in many hosts. 

(2) While the number of different kinds of para¬ 
sites is enormous, there are evidently some types 
of orf^anizntiori which are not compatible with a 
parasitic mode of life. Thus among backboned 
animals the only parasites are the hag.s(Myxinoid8), 
and they are m^t thoroughgoing. There are very 
few parasitic Molluscs or Ccelenterates, and there 
are no parasitic Echinoderms. Similarly, in the 
vegetahle kingdom the great majority of jiarasites 
are members of the class of Fungi and relatively 
few are flowering plants. 

(3) 'J’here are many grades of parasites, from 
HUf)erhcial ectojiarasites, which often retain great 
activity, to intimate endoparasites, whiidi some¬ 
times become almost part of their host. There are 
partial parasites, which retain independence dur- 
irjg a [)ortion of their life, and total j)arasite8, 
which pa.ss from host to host and are never 
free. 

(4) Corresponding to the degree of the f)arasitism 
is the degenerstion of the ))arasite, whicli is some¬ 
times witnessed in the individual lifetime—fi.f/., in 
many c.rustaceans where the young stages are free- 
living -and is sometimes inferred by comparing ( he 
parasite with related tyj)eH. The retrogre.s.sion 
affects espe.cdally the nervous, sensory, mus<‘uhir, 
and alimentary sysl.ems. The reproductive sy.stein 
is often highly developed, and the multiplic.ation 
very juolilic, which may be associated witli the 
fact, that the parasite is often living without much 
exertion, with abundance of stinmlating food at 
its disposal, and also with the fact tliattlie chances 
of death are often enormous. The life-histories 
are frequerjtly intricate and full of risk.s, and those 
typos which varied in the direction of prolific re¬ 
production have survived. In a number of (uises, 
fluc.h as the liver-fluke and some tapew'orms, there 
is self-fertilization, or autogamy, which is of very 
rare occ.urrence among animals. 

(5) Thoroughgoing parasites are often vc^ry effec¬ 
tively adapted to the (conditions of their life. 
Thus a tapeworm in the intestine of its host ab¬ 
sorbs food by th(5 wliole surface of its body ; it has 
muscular adbesivM' suckers and sometimes attaching 
hooks ; it can thrive w'ith a minimum of oxygen ; 
it has a mysterious ‘anf i-hody ’ w hich preserves it 
from being digested by its host; and it is exceed¬ 
ingly prolific!. 

(6) The effect of the j)arasite on the host i.s of 
course very varied. It may he quite trivial or even 
slightly f>eneficial ; it may mean the disablement 
ancl death of the host. Some parasitic worms give 
off toxic substances and some give rise to serious 
disturbanc.e by straying from their usual habitat— 
e.g., by getting into the vermiform appendix. Of 
an unusual tyj>e is the life-history of the sturdy- 
worm of the slieep, 'which develoycs in the brain 
and s])inal cord ; and still more remarkable are 
those parasitic crustacceans, such as Sacciilina, 
which infest crabs and destroy the reproductive 
organa. 'I’he constitution of the castrated male 
crab is profoundly changed towards the female 
type, a small ovary may develop, the shape of the 
abdomen approximates to tluit of the female, and 
the protruding parasite is actually guarded by its 
bearer as if it were a bunch of eggs. In general it 
may be said that, unless the host be weakly and ^ 
the parasites become very numerous, the effect of 
the parasite upon the host is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant, partly because of the defensive adaptability 
of the living organism, and partly because very 
•-ggTessive parasites have probably eliminated 
themselves from time to time by killing their 
hosts, which it is not the parasites’^ interest to do. i 
Occasionally there are striking structural reactions 


of the host in response to the stimulus of the para¬ 
sites. Thus galls grow' round about many parasites 
and sometimes re.strict their injuriousness, and 
.some kinds of pearls of fine quality are deposited 
in various bivalve molluscs around the larvee of 
parasitic flukes and tapeworms. 

(7) We are inclined to place by themselves cases 
like virulent bacteria (e.g., the plague bacillus) 
and virulent Protozoa [e.g., the trypanosome of 
sleeping-sickness), which are rapidly fatal when 
transferred to a new' kind of host, such as man, 
whi(di has no constitutional defences against them. 
These microbes are not in any special W'ay adapted 
to y)arasitic life ; they might os well be called pre¬ 
datory. Similarly, it does not seem to us that 
j)arasiti8m is well illustrated by cases like that of 
the ichneurnon-larvie which destroy so many cater¬ 
pillars. The larvae devehm from*eggs w'hich the 
motlier iclmeurnon-fly has laid in the caterpillar ; 
tlicy feed on the tissues of the caterpillar and 
pass into a new phase of life after they have killed 
their host. It does not seem to matter much 
whether a caterpillar is devoured from the inside or 
from tlie outside, and the ichneumon-larvae are as 
much bea.sts of prey as parasites. In any case, 
such instances illustrate the difficulty already re¬ 
ferred to of delining off parasitism in a hard and 
fast way from some of the other vital inter-organ- 
ismal a-ssociations. Ma.ssart and Vandervelde, in 
f lour essay on Parasitism, Organic and Social, 
have distinguished nutritive, exploitary or i)re- 
datory, and mimetic parasitism, and this exceed¬ 
ingly wide conception of the inter-relation has 
enabled them to suggest a series of veiy interest¬ 
ing parallels between parasitism in the realm of 
organisms and in human society. The ideal is 
ilainly the replacement of parasitism by sym¬ 
biosis. 

The number of parasites is legion, and parasitism, 
though not usually obtrusive, is a common fact of 
life. 'Po many minds it seems an ugly blot on the 
line .script of nature, and its repulsivcnc.ss must be 
considered. To begin with, w'e must see parasit¬ 
ism in its most general setting. 

{n) In many cases, probably, it is initiated as 
one of the responses which living creatures make 
to environing limitations and difficulties. Indi¬ 
vidual organisms hard beset may try to survive 
within a larger organism which has swallowed 
Muun, or may discover in their searchings what is 
to them simjbly a new world—inside or upon the 
surface of another organism. When a parasitic 
relationship has been tlioroughly established, it is 
no longer part of the struggle for existence, but 
the endeavours which led to its being initiated 
and perfected were ; and, though the parasitism 
may be spoken of as an evasion of the struggle for 
exi.stence, it cannot be separated off from any 
other condition of safety and abundance w'liicli 
organisms may secure. 

(6) We have already referred to the difficulty of 
drawing a dividing line between some parasites 
and some symbions, and parasitism must be looked 
upon as an expression of the wide-spread tendency 
in animate nature to establish inter-relations 
betw'een organisms, to link lives together, to weave 
a web of life. It may sometimes be repulsive, but 
it is to be seen as part of a complex systematization 
or correlation that has been evolved in the course 
of ages and is of great importance in the process of 
natural selection. 

[c) A third general fact is that parasites often 
play a part as eliminative agents, and may work 
towards conservation as well as wastefully. When 
a parasite enters or attacks a new kind of host— 
neither being in any way accustomed to the other 
—one of three things may happen: the parasite 
may die, being, for instance, algested, as often 
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happens with small nematode worms which are 
swallowed by man in carelessly prepared or 
imperfectly cooked food ; or the host may die, 
having no adaptive resistance to tlie intruder, 
as is very likely to happen when man is infected 
by the trypanosome of sleeping-sickness and is 
out of reach of medical aid; or the parasite and 
the host may establish a viable inter-relation. 
On the one hand, there is often wasteful elimina¬ 
tion of newcomers who come within the range 
of a parasite which does not do much harm to its 
wonted hosts, as when horses and cattle enter the 
tsetse fly belt in Africa and are killed otl' by the 
disease called ‘ nagana, ’ or when an old population 
of men or animals has introduced into its midst a 
parasite to which they are physiologically non- 
resistant : witness the dire eSects of tlie introduc¬ 
tion of some microhic diseases, such as syphilis, 
among uncivilized peoples. On the other nand, 
parasites exert another kind of eliminating influ¬ 
ence which is apt to be overlooked, namely that 
they often kill ott’ weaklv individuals among their 
wonted Ijosts. It must oe clearly understood that 
in an enormous number of cases the parasites do 
not greaily prejudice their hosts—-a modust vivendi 
has been established. The thousands of nematode 
worms in tlm food-canal of many a healthy grouse 
seem to be unimportant. But, if the liost be of a 
weakly constitution or enfeebled by lack of food, 
the parasites hitherto trivial may get the upper 
hand and bring about the death of the host. In 
some cases, we submit, this sifting will tend 
to conserve racial health. Thus grouse-disease | 
may be the nemesis of an antecedent toleration 
of weakly birds. Similarly it should be noticed 
that an exaggerated parasitic infestation not in¬ 
frequently occurring on or in organisms of which 
man has taken charge may be due to the removal 
of the cultivated plants or domesticated animals 
from localities where their parasites find some 
natural check, or may be the result of over¬ 
feeding, over-crow'ding, and the like. Thus, to 
give one example, a scale insect of trees may be 
rare in natural conditions and very common 
under cultivation, the close setting of the trees 
favouring its increase. But this is man’s affair, 
not nature’s. 

Certain less important considerations may be 
briefly stated. 

(rf) Some parasites are in part beneficial, and 
approximate to synibions. Thus there are beauti¬ 
ful infusorians in the stomach of herbivores like 
horse and cow, which seem to help in the breaking 
down of the food. Many external jiarasites assist 
in keeping the surface of the body clean. 

(e) In not a few cn.m9—e.g.. among crustaceans— 
the parasitism is connected witli the continuance of 
the race, for it is confined to the mother-animals, 
the males and young females being free-living. 

(/) While many jiarasites exhibit deg^eneration 
and simply lie or float in the food afl’orded by the 
host, there are many others, such as trypanosomes 
in the blood, which live an exceedingly active life, 
exerting themselves as much as many a free living 
creature. Moreover, the frequently pas.sive adult 
stage may he preceded by a very energetic free- 
livingjuvenile stage. 

(g) The moral and cesthetic rejmlsion to a para¬ 
sitic mode of life is in part justified by the fact 
that the parasite may cease to do anything for 
itself, may become a passively absorbent mass of 
tissue, may lose by degeneration all that makes 
life worth living (nervous, sensory, and muscular 
functions), and may become positively ugly. But 
it should be remembered that there is reason to he 
repelled by the extremes in other modes of life— 
e.g.f by animals which kill much more than they 
can eat; that parasites are not always sluggish or 


degenerate; and that their host is not to them 
w’hat it is to us, but must often be simply a vast 
moving territory which admits of convenient 
exploitation. 

Litbrature.— J. Massart and E. Vandervelde, Parasitism, 
Organie and SMtai, Eng. tr., London, 1896; P. J. van 
Beneden, Animal Parasites and Messmates'^, Eng. tr., do. 
1870; R. Leuckart, Parasites of Mail, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1886; M. Braun, Animal Parasites qf Man, Eng. tr., London, 
1906 : M. Braun and M. Luh^ Handbook qf Practical Para¬ 
sitology, Eng. tr., do. 1910 ; E. Brumpt, Prtcis de parasi- 
tv/ogie, Paris, 1910; J. Arthur Thomson, The If'onder of Life, 
London, 1914. J. AKTHUK THOMSON. 

PARASNATH.— P&rasnath is the name of a 
hill and sacred place of Jain pilgrimage, situated 
in the Haziiribfigh District of (Jhotft Nagpur in the 
novinee of Bihar and Orissa; lat. 23'’ 68'' N.; 
ong. 86 ° 8 ' E. The mountain consi.sts of a central 
narrow ridge, with many rocky peaks, irregular in 
shape, but assniuing the general configuration of a 
crescent, rising abruptly to tlie lieiglit of 44S0 feet. 
It is one of the sacred places (tlr!ha) of the Jains, 
known to them as Sarneta Sikliara, ‘conjoined 
jieak,’ and ranking with their other sacred places, 
^atrufijaya, Girnfi-r, Chandrapur!, and Pawa. Here 
twenty of the Jinas are said to have attained nir- 
vnua. It takes its name from Par^vanatha, the 
23rd tirthakara, and was doubtless, according to 
the custom of the Jains, selected by them as one of 
their holy places on account of its isolated situation, 
which commended itself to the retiring habits of 
the sect, and the beauty of the scenery. 

When we ascend about three miles from Madhu- 
ban, a sudden turn in the road brings the Jain 
temjdes into view. 

‘ Seen from this point, three tiers of temples rise one above 
tiie other, showing some fifteen siiining white domes, each sur- 
piotuilcd by hriglit l»rass pinnacles, atni in the case of the 
Svfttandiura (the white-robed s<'<'.tion) leniples, by red and 
yellow Hugs. The whole forms a dazzling white mass of 
masonry, set against the huge hulk of harasiifith dark In 
shadow ’(Risley, in Statistical Account of Bengal, xvi. 219). 

There are three important temples, each consist¬ 
ing of an inner and an outer quadrangle, the outer 
built like a cloister with cells for pilgrims and out¬ 
houses. Over the gate of the inner quadrangle is 
a musicians’ gallery, where flutes and drums are 
played at daybreak, 8 a.m., noon, and sunset. 
The rest of the inner onclo.sure is occupied by 
various shrines with foliated domes, containing 
images of the txrthakaras. On the summit of these 
domes the Svetamhara sect erect a pole with a 
short cro.SH-har, surmounted by three brass knobs, 
and also fly a red or yellow flag to indicate that 
Parsvanatlia is at home. No such symbol is used 
by the Digambara, or ‘ sky-clad,’ section. In recent 
times no European has been allowed to enter the 
temples ; but a visitor who examined them in 1827 
found the image of Parsvanatlia to represent the 
saint sitting naked in the attitude of meditation, 
his head shielded by the snake which is his special 
emblem. The whole mountain is covered with 
other shrines, which the pilgrim, at some risk bo 
life and limb, must visit. This rite is followed by 
adoration at the temple of Par 6 vanatha, and by 
the circuit {pradatnna) of the holy site, involving 
a journey of about 30 miles. 

Literature.— H. H. Risley, In Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Ijondon, 1877, xvl. 207 fT., In which older authoritieH are quoted ; 
J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, do. 1891, p. 12 ff.; F. B. 
Bradley-Blrt, Chota Hagpore, do. 1908, p. 187 ff. ; IGl xix. 409, 

W. Crookk. 

PARDON.—See Forgiveness. 

PARENTS.— See Children, Abandonment, 
Old Age. Family. 

PARIAH. — Pariah, properly Paraiyan, is the 
name of a low caste in S. India which has obtained 
some celebrity owing to its being considered typical 
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of the depressed castes in India, The mistaken 
use of the term ‘ Pariah ’ as bein^j applicable to 
the whole body of the lowest castes, or even to 
out-castes, became generally known in Europe 
through P. Sonnerat’s Poi/(^f/ 7 e (Paris, 1782), G. T. V. 
Raynal’s Hist, dr.s ^Jjtbli.'ist’ynir.ns et du commerce des 
Europt’ens dans Ics d-cnx hides (Gen«wa, 1780), and 
other French works of the last quarter of the 18th 
century. The natives of India never designate 
the low castes of other jjarts of the country as 
Pariahs, nor are the Paraiyans of the present day 
in Madras regarded as the lowest of the low. They 
constitute the great agricultural labourer caste of 
the Tamil country, their number amounting to 
2,448,295, according to the last ceiisiis (1911); and 
they arc, not lacking in natural intelligence, as is 
shown by the fact that most t)f the domestic 
servants of Europeans in the Madras Presidency 
are recruited from this caste. It is from their 
coming into contact with Europeans more habitu 
ally than any similar caste that the name Pariah 
has Ixicn held to apply to low castes in general 
but there are several castes in the Tatnil country 
lower tlian l*arjahs— e.g., the caste of shoemaker.s. 
Moreover, all traditions rcprcisent the I*ariahs or 
Paraiyans as a caste which has come down in the 
world, and they have retained some old privileges. 
Thus the loAvcr village ofliccs are, in the majority 
of Madras villages, held by persons of the Paraiyan 
caste. At the annual festival of the goddess of 
the Plack Town of Madras a I’araiyan is chosen 
to represent the bridegroom of the goddess. The 
Paraiyans seem to be of Dravidian ornpn, and 
their name is derived (according to R. Caldwell, 
A Comparative Orammar of the T)ra,vidian Lan- 
guages\ London, 1895) from the Tamil word parai, 
‘a drum,’ the Paraiyans being the class which 
furnishes the drummers, especially at festivals. 
Paraiyans bury their dead ; they do not burn them 
like most other Hindus. 

In the times of native rule in S. India the 
Pariahs used to be treated with groat harshne.ss. 
J. A. Dubois (in India from 1792 to 1828) ob¬ 
serves that the Pariahs ‘are looked upon as slaves 
by other castes, . . . Hardly anywlofre are they 
allowed to cultivate the soil for their own benelit, 
but are obliged to hire themselves out to the other 
castes, who in return for a minimum wage exact 
the hardest tasks from them. Furthermore, their 
masters may beat tliem at ])]easure. . . . They 
live in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack suflicjent means to procure even the coarsest 
<*lothing. They go about almost naked, or at best 
clothed in the most hideous r.ags. . . . The con¬ 
tempt and aversion with which the other (wastes— 
and particularly the Brahmins—regard these un¬ 
fortunate peojile are carried to such an excess that 
in many jdaces thedr presence, or even their foot¬ 
prints, are considered suiricient to defile the whole 
neighhourliood. They are forbidden to cross a 
street in which Brahmins are living, . . . Anyone 
who has been touched, whether inadvertent^ or 
purposely, by a Pariah is defiled by that smgle 
act, and may ludd no communication with any 

E erson whatsoever until he has been purified by 
athing. ... It would be contamination to eat 
Avith any members of this class; to touch food 
prepared by them, or even to drink water which 
they have drawn ; to use an earthen vessel which 
they have held in their hands ; to sot foot inside 
one of their houses, or to allow them to enter 
hous&s other than their own’ {Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies'^, pp. 49-51). Though 
the use of the name Pariah is confined to the Tamil 
country in S. India, the depressed castes whose touch 
causes pollution are, no tloubt, a highly character¬ 
istic feature of the caste system all over India. 
Thus in Kashmir the Meghs, Dorns, and other low 


castes are still compelled as of old to reside out of 
the village. They have wells of their own, and must 
make a sign when they happen to meet Hindus of 
high caste, or entirely shun their presence. In the 
N.W, Provinces a number of castes, such as the 
Dhobi, or washerman caste, the Kangrez, or dyer 
caste, and the Raysaz, or painter caste, are con¬ 
sidered untouchable— i.e., if a member of one of 
the castes included in this group touches a man of 
high caste, the latter is honnei to wash himself. 
The depressed races of Gujarat used to wear a 
horn as their distinguishing mark. In the ancient 
caste system of Manu the UK>st degraded out-castes 
were men called Chandalas. They were not 
allowed to live in villages and towns or to have 
any fixed abode. They could possess no otlior 
wealth than dogs and donkeys, the two most de¬ 
spicable animals, and had to eat their food from 
broken dishes, and to wear the Lmrrnents of the 
dead. Their transactions had to be among them¬ 
selves only, and their marriages with their equals. 
The execution of criminals was assigned to them 
as their special function, and they were to be dis¬ 
tinguished by marks at the king’s command, 
such as branding on the forehead, so as to bo 
recognizable from a distance. At the present day 
the name Chandal is throughout India used only 
in abuse, and is not acknowledged by any caste as 
its peculiar designation. There exists, however, 
in Eastern Bengal a non-Aryan caste, engaged for 
the most part in boating and cultivation, who are 
gmierally called Chandals, At village festivals 
the Chaiidal is obliged to put off his shoes before 
ho sits down in the assembly, and the ordinary 
washermen and barbers decline to serve him. 
The Sudras, the serfs of Indian antiquity, wore 
also a depressed race, of alien origin probably, and 
are still excluded from the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread of the higher castes; but they were 
at least allowed to enter the outer circles of the 
Aryan system, and include many highly respectable 
castes nowadays. 

Litbraturb.— H. Yule and A. C. Btirnell, Hobaon-Johmn, 
©d. W. Crooke, London, IDOH, Cenitvs of India, 1911, Madras 
Report, tN.W. Provinces Report, and (Jcneral Report; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. 
l>cauchanii>, Oxford, 1006; H. H. RisW, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891 ; The Laws of Manu, 
tr. a. Biihler, in SBB xxv. [1886J. J. JolLY. 

PAROUSIA.—Parousiais the transliteration of 
a Greek noun {Trapovala) which has become a techni¬ 
cal term in Christian eschatology {EHE v. 88rP) 
for the second coming or the return of Jesus 
Christ. The Greek word meant both ‘ arrival ’ and 
‘presence,’ and in the papyri it denotes especially 
the visit of an official or a monarch.^ In neither 
sense does it occur in the Greek Bible as a religious 
term ; even the later Jewish writings hardly ever 
use it of God or of Messiah, preferring ^iriaKoin^ 
when they had occasion to speak of the Second 
Coining for judgment. The primitive Christians 
avoided iiruTKotri].'^ It occurs as a later variant in 
the eschatological text of 1 P (the allusion in 
1 P 2‘* is probably not eschatological), but rapovala 
was the favourite term for the reappearance of 
Christ at the end. Paul uses it once (2 Th 2”) 
even of the appearance of Christ’s supernatural 
rival—so fixed had the eschatological sense of the 
word become (cf. the epistle of the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne [Eus. HE v. 1. 5]). Yet it is 
absent from the pages of the most eschatological 
book in the NT, the Apocalypse of John, and it 

Of. G. St. PauVi EpittUs to the Thessaloniam, 

London, 1908, pp. 146-148. 

a rule. There were exceptions, however; Polykrates 
.Eus. BE V. 24), e.g., writes that Melito of Sardis lies ‘ waiting 
for the visitation from heaven ’ (ttjv Airfc twv ovpofwv iiriaKoirqv), 
possibly with a slight play on the term hri^imrov. He has Just 
used napovaia in t>ie same eschatological sense. 
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appears within the Gospels only in Matthew’s ver¬ 
sion of the small apocalypse (M t 24*- *7- *“), where 

it denotes the final catastrophe at the return of the 
Son of Man. Paul's employment of it (cf. ERE 
y. 386) appears to have popularized it in the Christ¬ 
ian vocabulary, however. The term l\ev<Tis never 
flourished in this connexion (cf. Iren. i. 10; Acta 
Thomfc, 28); TrapovaLa. became more and more the 
technical reli^^iou.s word for the Second Comiii*^. 

The early Christian use of the Second Coming 
differed from the Jewish in two respects: it was 
applied to Christ, not to God,* and it was ‘ second ’ 
as oppo.sed to the ‘ first ’ coming at the Incarnation, 
whereas for Judaism the ‘ first’ coming meant the 
creation of the world.On the lips of the Greek¬ 
speaking ChristiaiLS in the primitive Church 
irapovala was almost exclusively apjdied to the 
return of Christ in gloi'y, in order to comjilete the 
Mes.sianic work and usher in the Pinal Judgment. 
But by the time of Ignatius (cf. Rfiil. 9) it was 
being used of the first coming * of the Lord at the 
Incarnation (ef. (’Icm. Alex. Stirwi. i. 5, etc.), and 
half a century later Justin Martyr exi>licitly men¬ 
tions the two Parousias, in the past and in the future 
{Dial. 14, 40, 49, Apol. i. 62, etc.). 'I’he more 
general sense of irapovcia, as equivalent to the 
presence of Go<l in life, was not forgotten, how¬ 
ever, and the twofold sense of the term from this 
point of view may he illustrat<'d from the 2nd 
(3rd ?) cent. Epistle to Diognetus (7): 

‘ He fOod] will send him fChristl in jtidurment, and who shall 
endure hifi pirsence [a romiiiiscenne ot Mal.T-J? . . . You aee 
them [CliriHiiansJ thrown to tfie wild boasts, that tfiey may 
deny their i-ord, and yet not ovensoinf. Do you not Bee that 
the more of Uu*m are punished, as many otliers abound? This 
does not look like human work ; it is God’s power, proofs of His 
j)reaence.’ 

Here the escdiatological sense of irapovcrLa is at once 
followed by the usage of the term as an equivalent 
for the divine presence ; God’.s jiiesence is visibly 
sliown in the heroic endurance of the martyrs, and 
the eml is to bring a judgment which i.s Christ’s 
irapovcrLa, or visitation. 

'I’he latter conviction was enshrined in the creeds 
and confessions, hut its influence on life varied. 
History shows how the relative position of tlie 
eschatological hope (cf. ERE v. 38711.), which 
either recedcid or assumed special prominence from 
time to time, helped to accentuate the present or 
the future aspect of the divine Parou-sia in the 
theology of the later Church, 'fhe influence of the 
P’ourth (Josjjcl, accelerated by the emphasis upon 
the real presence of Cliristin the Eucharist or in the 
lieart of the individual believer, laid .stress upon 
the conception of the Parousia as the immanent 
presence of the divine being ; both the sacra¬ 
mental and the mystical phases of doctrine, w’hich 
often combine, forwardeci this tendency. On the 
other hand, from Monlanhsm {g.v.) onwards (cf. 
ERE V. 317 Ik), throughout the history of the 
Church there has been a succession of more or less 
eccentric (cf. ERE i. 177“, iii. 781) outbursts of 
the eschatological belief in an imminent Parousia 
of Christ, Avliich have generally fixed the end 
within their own generation,^ arguing as a rule 
from Biblical passages (see Eschatology, § 15 ), 
literally interpreted.® 

1 The umiBual expression in 2 P 812 (rriv napoveriav riji rov 
0eov Vjjaepav) is not an exception. 

3 Cf. Slav. En. xxxiL 1, wfiere God says to Adam as he is 
expelled from paradise : ‘ Karth thou art and into the earth 
whence I take thee thou shalt go. and I will not ruin thee, but 
send thee whence I took thee. Then 1 can again take thee at 
my second coming.’ 

8 Origen, in de Prineijt. Iv. 6, uses ^ 'l-na-ov ejrt5»jjxia. 

* It used to be thought that mediroval Kurope was shaken by 
terror at the approach uf the year IDOO a.d., as though the end 
of the world were at hand. The so-called evidence for this Idea 
has been completely disproved (cf. R. Flint, The Philosophy of 
History, Edinburgh, 1893, i. 101). 

» In The Ministry of Grace (London, 1901), p. 2, J. Words¬ 
worth declares that one of the delights offered by the study of 


An eloquent, daring expression of this faiih will be found in 
George Giltillan’s fieroration to his Bards of the lUbfe (» Edin¬ 
burgh, p. H.S0 f.), where ho declares that the inmiodlate 
otlvent of tiirist, God’s Son, is the only ho)><- lor the preserva¬ 
tion of the Bible, God’s W'ord. * We are fa a approaching the 
position of the Grecians on the plains of 'Iro^. onr (’luinies 
are pressing us hard on the field, or from the iitu of the ideal 
philosophy throwing out incessant volleys. There are discus¬ 
sions, distrust, disaffection among ourselves. Dur standard 
still floats intact, but our standard-bearers are fainting. 
Meanwhile our Achilles is retired from us. Hut just as when 
the Grecian distress deepened to its darkest, uheii Hatroehis 
the “forerunner” had fallen, when men and bad driven 

them to the very verge of the sea, Aehilles kne u his time was 
come, started up, sent before him his terrible voice, and his 
more terrible eye, and turned Htraigbtway the tide of battle; 
so do we exjHJCt that our increasing dangers and multiplying 
foes, that the thousand-fold niigl\t that seems rushing on us, is 
a token that aid is coining, and thatonr Achilles shall “ no more 
be silent but speak out," shall lift his “ bow, his thunder, his 
almighty arm *'—“ shall take unto him his great power and 
reign.’” 

Thf term naturally enters even into moilern 
religious Hpecniations which attemiit to reconcile 
the Bihlicnl language of the eschatological sections 
ifi the NT with the course of liistory anil the 
present situation. These (cf. the literature (luoted 
in IIDR iii. 674-680 ; S. I). E. Salmond, Tliv Christ¬ 
ian Doctrine of Immortality*, Edijiburgh, 1901, 
j». 244 f.) either define the I’annisia as having 
occurred at Pentfa;ost or the fall of .Jerusalem or 
identify it not with any event in tlie )»ast or the 
future, hut will) tlie general dispensation of tlie 
divine pre-sence among men. 

IjIteratuhb.—I n addition to the references in the article, 
the following studios may be noted : W. P. Lyon, in J. Kitto’s 
Cydoim'dia of Itiblical. //i7/'raDov:f, Kdinbiirgh, 1870, i. 75-77 ; 
H. T. Grierson, in ExpT \\x. fl90'7) 1<55 f, ; F. W. Worsley, 
The Aj>o(alppse of Jesiui, London, 1912, jip. 142-157; J. Agar 
Beet, Thr. hast Thinps, (\o. 1913; J, Davidson, The Second 
Vcnnhvt, do. 1913; R. W. B. Moore, The. Nearness of our 
Lord's Return, do. 1913; G. E. Hill, Apocalyptic Problems, 

do- *916- Jame.s M offatt, 

PARRICIDE.—See Crimes AND Punishments. 

PARSIISM IN JUDAISM. —The relation 
between I’arsiism and .liulaisin has been the 
subject of investigation and acute controversy for 
at least fifty years. The date of comjiilation of 
tlie most important Ave.sta documents is more 
uncertain than that assumed by so-called higher 
critieism for the documents of the liible. Much 
depends upon this aspect of dates ; for, if it can be 
shown, as is the conviction of the [iresent writer, 
that the Jewish records are much older than the 
Avestan or Mazdjcan documents, esjiecially those 
containing similar practices and beliefs, then there 
can be no longer a question of Persian influence on 
the Judaism of the Jiihle, ami that of the jiost- 
Biblical period, till long after the final disjiersion, 
could still be Die object of investig.alion. On 
these points .scholars are most sharply divided. 
Yet it IS obvious that from the time of Cyrus down 
to Alexander, when the Achiciiienian kings ruled 
over Palestine, nothing positive is known of the 
existence of Zoroastrianism and its docti iiies and 
practices. And, even if that form of Zoroastrianism 
had already been evolved whicli we find in the 
time of the Arsacids (Parthians), more is required 
than a more exerc.ise of suzerain distant power so 
to influence the faith of the peojde as to introduce 
new conceptions of life and deatli, a new eschato¬ 
logy, and even new laws of purity and defilement 
in daily life, esjiecially when one nation jiossessed 
a sacred hook and the others liad none as yet. 
Such changes are the result of long, intimate 
intercourse between the followers of different 
religions, during which sutticient ajinreciation has 
been gained of the merits of such doctrines as to 
allow the one religious body access to the inner 

Church History is * delight In the vision which it opens to us of 
the second coming of the Lord, and of His reign in truth and 
peace.’ 
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sanctuary of the life of the other. Nothing of the 
kind has hapj)ened in PaleKtine. No l^ersian 
followers of Zuros^trianism lived in compact 
masses in Palestine, nor is there any trace of 
intimate intercourse between the Jewish doctors 
and the Persian nwhrds. The reverse, however, 
has hajmened in Persia and Media. The whole 
ancient flabylonian empire was honeycombed with 
Jewish settlement.s. Tliey spread from the 
northern frontier of Palestine to the northern 
frontier of India and possibly beyond, as far as 
China. "I’hey lived there for centuries together, 
before and during the Acluemenian period, down 
to the end of the Sasanian period and the Arab 
conquest—down to this very day. The possibilities 
are much greater, therefore, that Jewish influences 
which permeated the inhabitants of these countries 
should have contributed to the evolution of the 
new faith propounde<l by Zoroaster. It is errone¬ 
ous to imagine that the Jews did not develop an 
intense missionary activity among the nations 
with which they came into contact. The reverse 
is the case. They also lived in compact masses and 
preserved the knowledge of Hebrew, and still more 
of the Aramaic tongue, down to the 10 th cent, and 
later. The question of the date of the Avesta, 
however, has still to be settled. The legend of 
the burning by Alexander of the Zoroastrian 
sacred books stands in contrast with the fact that 
Alexander burned neither the sacred books of the 
Jews and Samaritans nor those of the Tyrians or 
the F.gyfitians. The collection and piecing together 
of the old fragments in the time of the Arsacids 
may refer to the literary collection of the GatJias 
and the jmblication of the Avesta by the Magi, the 
priests and the exclusive exjionents of the new 
faith. As Darmosteter has shown in his intro¬ 
duction to the Avesta {SEE iv.“ [1895] p. Iviili’.), 
undoubted traces of the Pentateuch in form and 
contents are to be seen in the Avesta. 

Not even after tliat period (f.«. from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, to the destruction of the Temple) 
has there been so intimate a convivium, or even a 

I iolitical unity, between the 1 ‘alestinian and the 
*arthian kingdoms as to allow' for intense influence 
of Zoroastrianism on the Jews of Palestine. The 
Jews w’ere separated even more than before from 
the kingdom across the Euphrates. They gravi¬ 
tated tow'ards Egypt. The only country in w hich 
Jews were brought into close contact with Zoroas¬ 
trianism, in a geographical sense, was ancient 
Babylon w'ith its teeming Jewish population ; but 
it would be a mistake to imagine tliat the Jews of 
Babylon exorcised any appreciable influence upon 
the shaping of the Jewusli beliefs and practices 
which had their centre in Palestine and found 
expression in the literature of the time. The 
athnities between the two, however, as well as the 
possil>le relation between Parsiism and the post- 
Biblical and I'alrnudic literature, would still be 
worth examining. 

The extent of the Aramaic influence is best seen 
in that extraordinary bilingual J*ahlavi literature 
in which the text is written in Aramaic and read 
in Persian. No doubt those who wrote it first read 
it also in the language in which it was written, 
viz. Aramaic, but then it was read by the Persian 
Magi in the language of the Avesta. The pre¬ 
dominant influence, tiierefore, in Babylon was 
that of the Aramaic-speaking population, among 
them the Jews. 

Three periods have to be distinguished in which 
Parsiism mmht have influenced Judaism and vice 
versa, viz. AchaBmenian, Arsacid, and Sasanian, 
corre.^onding roughly to the Biblical, post-Biblical, 
and Talmudic periods. In these, references will 
have to be maae to the eschatolojjy, angelology, 
and demonology. Before entering upon this 


investigation, it is necessary to establish a fact of 
fundamental importance. The views and beliefs 
found scattered through the post-Biblical literature 
do not form any essential part of Judaism, nor 
have they any dogmatic value, except the mere 
vague mention of tlie existence of angels, immor¬ 
tality and resurrection, and punishment and guilt, 
as abstract theories only, without any detail or 
any concrete shape and form. These are Midiashim 
—fegendary enibellishmentsof no bindingcharacter. 
The descriptions, e.g., of a heavenly hierarchy or of 
the divisions of Gehinnom are left to individual 
believers, just like so many other eschatological 
legends found in the Rabbinical literature. Judaism 
as a faith lays no st ress upon them. They are part 
of the religious folk-lore and no more. But even 
among this Midrashic matter we must seek for 
traces of Parsi theories which may have influenced 
the Judaism of Palestine in the first place. 

(1) Achcemenian. —As already remarked, the 
existence of the Parsi dualistic faith with its 
celestial hierarchy, its hell, the drujs and divs, and 
all the other ceremonial, lustral and sacrificial 
details, worship of lire, etc., cannot be traced 
positively as far back as the Acluemenian rule and 
the time of Cyrus and Darius. No trace of tids 
tea<!lung can be found explicitly in the books of 
the OT (the allusion in Is 45’ to God as creator of 
light and darkness cannot be strained to express a 
view polemical to Zoroastrian dualism ; it rests 
purely on the beginning of Genesis), Nor have 
traces of immortality been found corresponding to 
those of Zoroastrianism. This belief in immor¬ 
tality in Judaism has not yet been sufficiently 
elucidated (see below). 

We can now follow up a systematic development 
of angelology and divine hierarchy in Ezk and 
especially in Dn 8’* 9®’ 10'^'^^ to which may 

be added 1 K 22^^ Is Ps 89® 103*^. None of these 
shows the slightest similarity to the Zoroastrian 
hierarchy, to tlie Amesha Spentas (which are mere 
shadows), or even to the Fravashis—all j)robably 
ancient natural gods reduced to ghosts, whilst the 
angel in the Jewish literature is conceived as a 
concrete being. In the introduction to Job Satan 
difl’ers fundamentally from the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu witli liis hosts of dmijs and his hell. The 
attempts made to find in Proverbs and the Psalter 
reflexes of Zoroastrian influence and the theory of 
creative ‘ Wisdom ’ ^ have been shown not to be 
well-founded. 

(2) Arsacid. —More important is the period of 
the Ar.sacids from c. 260 b.c. to a.d. 260, the period 
of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, as well 
as the NT writings. During this whole period of 
close on 500 years, except for a few years of 
Parthian domination, the Jews of Palestine had 
practically no communication with the Parthian 
Kingdom and with the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers. 
Yet the Jewish literature contains a fully-developed 
angelology, demonology, and eschatology. There 
are, no doubt, various points of contact, especially 
in the last-named, with Parsiism, but a careful 
examination reveals the fact that the similarity is 
only in general principles and beliefs, and, if we 
descend to details, the difl’erenees are as numerous 
as they are profound. Tobit shows exactly how 
dill’erent the product is under Zoroastrian influence. 
This book was written in the Parthian kingdom, 
among the ten tribes. Rhagse, the centre of that 
worship, is mentioned ; the danger which Tobit 
incurs when burying the dead is understood only 
w'hen one remembers the Zoroastrian horror of 
burial. The angel Raphael acts like a Fravashi, 
but his name is a typological and symbolical Hebrew 
name. Thedemon who possessesSarali is Ashmedai, 

1 T, K. Oheyne, In JSemate Studies in Memorf qf Dr. A. 
Kohut, p. Ill fl. 
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not Angra Mainyu, a simple div^ Aeshmadaeva.^ 
There is no further reference to any of these 
incidents in the other apocryphal and paeudepi- 
granhical literature. The heavens through which 
Enoch, Moses, Baruch, and Isaiah pass as well as 
that of the lieavenly halls, Hehaloth, diller in every 
detail from the Zoioaatrian heaven, and not one of 
the Amesha Spentas or Eravashia is mentioned by 
name. All the names are pure Hebrew. 

The heavenly economy is built up on a different 
basis. It is the astrological, with the fundamental 
principle of seven—seven heavens, seven angels, 
seven planets. 

Herein lies the key to the explanation of the 
relation between Judaism and Parsiism, especially 
at the time when Babylonian beliefs and traditions 
were still all-powerful. The Babylonian system 
of mythology has, unfortunately, not been pre¬ 
served in the cuneiform literature as a definite 
system. Everything seem.s to be in a fluid state, 
and the true relation between the manifold divinities 
is rather vague and subject to local influences. 
Out of the mass of gods, however, a heavenly 
hierarchy could easily have become crystallized 
under the prevalent astrological influences. Some 
of the ancient minor gods could have been turned 
into no less vague Amesha Spentas to correspond 
to the more pronounced Jewish angels. it is 
Judaism that works up the Babylonian material 
and makes it acceptalde in a more <!oncreto form to 
the founders and shapers of Zoroastrianism also. 
This agrees with the tradition recorded in the 
Rabbinical writings (Jer. Hosh Hashdnah, i. 4; 
Gen. liabbah, 48), tluit the names, not the principle, 
of the angels had been brought from Babylon and 
nob fron\ Persia. Even Metatron, who has been 
compared with Mitlira, (janiiot be identified with 
the latter either plulologically or functionally. 
There is no resemblance whatever to Mithra in the 
position assigned to ISRgatron in Jewish mysticism, 
where he is the substitute for Enoch. The direct 
mediator between God and man, he stands near 
the throne of God, and it is therefore likely that 
we have here a iiybrid combination of the name 
Mithra with a Greek work like /ieraOpbvoi, due to 
popular etymology ; in any case he is neither the 
counterpart of Mithra nor derived from him. 

The tlemonology of the Apocry pha and Pseudepi- 
grapha is still farther away from that of tlie 
A vesta, Satan is not like Angra Mainyu in any 
detail. There is no real dualism to be found— 
no conscious rebellious and antagonistic power 
opposed directly and indepcaidently to the other 
power, almost equal in strength, w hich will have 
to he broken at the end of days to ensure tlie final 
decisive victory of the good over tl)e evil principle. 
This point nmst be retained, for it is the only 
really characteristic principle of Parsiism, although 
it is not at nil improbable, as H. Gunkel,’* W. 
Bousset,* and otliers have shown, that it goes 
back to the ancient Babylonian dragon myth, 
w’hich, as such, and not in the Zoroastrian form, 
reappears in some allusions in the OT, especially 
the dragon in Revelation. The dualistic concei)- 
tion appears more pronounced in the Gnostic, and 
more clefinite still in the Manicha‘an doctrines. 
But not a trace of it can be found in the ancient 
Jewish literature of the period under consideration. 
The Jewish demonology resembles the Babylonian 
more closely. The names of evil spirits are 
Shiddim and Lilith. There is no opposition to 
God, only the desire of hurting man because of bis 
innate wdekedaess and because of sin. Satan is 
originally an angel who has fallen from heaven, 

» If the form ‘ Ashmedai ’ is the primitive form, then we have 
here a late form, just as It occurs in the Talmud, or this late 
form may be due to a late cop.\ i8t. 

S Israel und Jiabplonien, Oottintfcn, 1903. 

* Rel. de$ Judenturrufl, Berlin, iy06. 


and the evil spirits are also angels who have 
followed their leader. Pride cau8e<l their downfall 
—a rash act of disobedience—and nowhere are 
they considered as in real opposition to God. In 
the NT teaching the power of Satan is broken by 
the Messiah. 

In the Jewish eschatology tlie fundamental 
principle is the immortality of the soul and then 
the economy of the world. Various references in 
the OT show that the belief in the life of the soul 
after its departure from this world was known 
from ancient times. The refererues to Sheol, 
how^ever shadowy they may he, suflice to prove it. 
The researclies of N. Soderblorn * and E. libklen* 
have show'n how' slight the similarity is between 
I’arsiism and Judaism even in tliose points where 
the greatest aflinity apparently exists. Except 
for a few details, which may have been taken over 
directly by one from the other, in nil important 
points there is profound divergence of view. The 
very nature of a hell inhabited by drujs —a cold, 
daiK abode without hope of salvation—difl'ers in 
every detail from the Jewish poj^ular conception of 
a hell tilled with fire and brimstone ; and the 
divisions of hell, the names of the evil spirits, etc., 
have no similarity. Here the present writer 
ventures to jioint not only to Babylonian beliefs, 
which seem to be the direct source for the Zoroas- 
triau hell in the Avestan writings, and to some 
extent for the old Jewish conceptions of Sheol, but 
also to what has not hitherto been considered in 
that connexion, viz, the fully-developed Egyptian 
eschatology with its beliefs in life after death, 
accompanying gods (or spirits, or angels), the 
judgment of the soul after death, and the final 
decision as to salvation and perdition. It w'as 
this fatal decision that every w’orship[)er of Osiris 
wished to e8cai>e, and this is the ultimate source 
of so many ceremonies and practices, and even 
religious movements—the desire to avoid complete 
annihilation after death and to obtain guarantees 
in this life of everlasting salvation, the salvation 
after death from hell and destruction, from punish¬ 
ment and purgatory, which is the secret teaching 
of many Greek mysteries, Orphic, Ophite, etc. (see 
(t. Anrich, Das antike Mysterie.nwesen, Gdttingen, 
’803; W. Bousset, llauptprohlerne der Gnosis, do. 
1907). 

How much of this is Jewish, how much Egyptian, 
how much can be traced to Thracian W. Asiatic 
traditions anterior to Parsiism, lias not yet been 
decided, though the investigations are moving in 
that direction. Mention may be made here also 
of the Sibylline literature akin to the Jewish 
Apocalyptic and yet independent of Zoroastrian 
influences. It is remarkable, liowever, that these 
notions appear in Judu'a after Alexander, and 
iractically for the first time in the apocryphal 
iterature shortly before the Christian era. Tnere 
is now one factor, tlie importance of which cannot 
lie gainsaid, which the present writer is able to 
add, as ho believes, more fully, for the first time— 
the Samaritan angelology, demonolo^, and 
eschatology. The information hitherto has been 
80 scanty that it is not to be wondered at that 
scholars from A. Relaiid downwards have gone 
totally astray on the subject. By the aid of the 
material in tlie present writer’s possession, it can 
be stated that the Samaritans and Jews agree 
most closely in all essentials. The Samaritans 
believe in angels, even mentioning some by name ; 
at the birth of Moses angels surround tne place 
and sing hymns, very much as the angels did at the 
birth of Jesus ; Balaam worshijis seven angels who 
preside over the phenomena of nature, like the 

1 La Vie future d'aprka le MazdAisme. 

2 Die Verwandttcha/t der jiiditch-christl. mit der pareiseh. 
Eechatologie. 
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angels in Enoch ; tlie angf'ln meet Mosea before bis 
death. The Samaritans know also of the evil 
influences of wizards and demons (sheditn of tlie 
Pentateuch). 

Still more interesting is their eschatology. 
Gaster’s (kjdd. H72 and 1156, especially the latter, 
contain an clahorate descrijition of the fate ol 
the soul after death, of jiaraoise and Cehinnoin, ol 
the joys of tlie former and the lire and brinnstone ii. 
the latter, of the resurrection of the dead, of the 
Day of Judgment, of punishment and reward, and 
of the advent of the Taluib (Messiah), who playi 
as colourle.ss a ]iart as the Messiah in the TesL o, 
Twelve. Patriarchit and in the Apoe. Baruch. We 
are moving here in the same atmosjihere as were 
the contemiioraries of the Second 'J’emjile and the 
beginnings of Christianity. The source of the.se 
beliefs must lie souglit in Palestine and in the 
b(di(ds then shared by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Judaizing mystics. At that time there was no 
conne.xion bcd.ween the Jews in J’alestine and the 
Parthian kingdom, and it cannot be emphasize! 
too strongly that the body of practictes and beliefs 
which Jews and Samaritans lield in common are 
very ancient.. I'liey go back to a |»rimitive 
common source. Neither Jew nor Samaritan has 
borrowed <;onscdously from the other, ligyptian 
and other iKN'itlien myHterie.s may have contrihuted 
to fashioTi older huliefs of a Juda*o-Babylonian 
origin. We are diialing, of course, primarily with 
those heliefs w hich are held by all tlie Jews. Local 
inlluenccs have produced .some particular Ixdiefs 
and jua(!tices, but these cannot be put dow'n as 
Jewish in the wider sense of the wmrd. 'I'his 
lefers (.‘specially to the third or Sasaiiian period, 
when there vv^as close contact in Baliylon betw'cen 
J<!ws and the Zendiks, or Magi, as they w'ere then 
called. 

(,‘{) Sasanicni. — Zoroastrianism, as soon as it 
betranie the Slate religion and enjoyed the sf»(!(dal 
support of the kings, became as inUderant as every 
victorious Cliundi has been. 'I'he Parthian kings 
were very lolorant. Greek and Mithraic cults 
Houri.shed side by side with Jewdsh W'orship and 
Buddhist faith. Not so the lir.st Sa.sanian king, 
Ardashir, who succeeded in ousting the Parthians 
and founded a mnv dynasty thoroughly and fanati- 
c/illy devoted to Zoroastrianism. A jierioil of 
p(>i'se{;ution began against the numerous Jewish 
pojiulation in Babylon, to be followed soon by a 
similar fanatical outbreak agaiust Cbristian.s and 
Maniclneans — in fact, against every helruodox 
worship. The relation, hoAvever, became gradu.'illy 
le.ss strained until the Arab (xmque.st put an eml 
to Zoroastrianism. Traces of the eonilict and of 
Mm; relaxation of persecution are found in the 
'ralnind.^ 

Friendly relations existed betw’een Shabur 
( 8 a])oras) tlie king and Jewish sag(;s like Samuel, 
and during that period many old l\;rsian (Pahlavi) 
words entmed Mu; popular language of the Jews in 
Babylon.“ In tlie popular development of angelo- 
logy and demonology some traits borrowed from 
Zoroastrianism have l>een added to the more 
primitive e.()nee])tion.s of the angels and demons, of 
their attributi ;8 of good anti evil. A.shmedai 
becomes the king, and Lilitli the queen, of the 
male and female demons. Many legends connected 
with life and (ieatb have been more embellished in 
conformity with Zoroastrian jiopular l)eliefs, but 
nothing fundamental has been added to those 
notions found in older literature, and even here it 
is diflieult to distinguish how’ much of it is origin¬ 
ally Babylonian or known to us only from the 
Zoroastrian counterjiart. Extreme views liave 

1 See II. Oraetz, Gench. derJuden, Leipzig, 186G-7S, iv. 291 f., 
Kag. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 629 ff. , 

*8ee .druit. JJas/ialrm, ed. A. Kohut, Vienna, 1878-92, I 


been expressed by O. H. Schorr^ on the dependence 
of Talmudic practices, but most of them have 
since been discarded and the rest greatly modi¬ 
fied by the re-searelies of Koliut, Darmesteter, and 
others. What intlmmce Zoroastrian literature may 
have had on Jewish legendary literature, such as 
the I'argum of Esther, and otlier Haggadic stories, 
like the Nimrod legend, must be the subject 
of sjiecial investigati(jn8 on the part of students. 
Possibly through Gnostic mediation, a more 
marked dualism is noticeable in tliose mystical 
ideas which found their fullest expression in the 
Zoliaristic literature (see Zohak). On the religious 
side, however, with but few exceptions, the Jews 
pie>.erved their original independence. Tiiough 
willing to adopt and assimilate collateral details 
and embellish their jirimitive creations with 
eleimuits borrowed from eksewhere, they did not 
ow e anything vital to Parsii.sm and Zoroastrianism. 
Indeed, the contrary can he asserted with more 
plausibility. Princiyiies which are common to the 
w'iM>le of Jewry, held also by the Samaritan and 
found in the oldest Apocryjilia, may have been 
(;ommnnicated to t he nascent faith of Zoroaster 
and have coiitrihuled to lift the latter to the higher 
jiosition of a modilied monotheism, far above the 
M)lytheism of India and Babylon or Greece and 
^gypt. 'I'he historical and geographical evidence 
points in that direction. 

See also JkWS IN ZOKOASTRIANI.SM. 

LiTKiiAi'ciiK.- In ad<iition to the AvcHta, Fr. and Eng. tr. 

J. Iianncstcter, and the other I’ahlavi text* tratislated princi- 
piill.v l*y E. W. West and M. Hang, .S’/IF v. [1880], xviii. [188‘2J, 
xxiv. [i-SS.*!], xxxvii. [1892]. xlvii. [1897], the following are the 
ino.Mt iini»ortant [mhlications hearing’ on the relation between 
Parsiisin and .JiidaiKin : A. Kohnt, Pter die judiarhe Ancjeki- 
lofjie und Damonoloijie in ihrer Abhdngigkeit voin J'arnmnus, 
Leij'/.ig, 186(> (see bibliograidiy of his Persian writings on 
I'arsiisui in the Kohnt Minnorial Volume, also ‘ Memoir of Dr. 
Alexander Kohnfs Literary Activity,’ by his son, in J'rvceedings 
•f the Fourth liiennial C’onvention. of the Jewinh Theological 
h-niinary Aaaodation, New York, 18!M, reprinted in Trilmiea to 
(he Mentoryof lien. Dr. Alexander /ve/eid, do. 1804, pp. 49-64); 
T. K. Cheyiie, ‘ Hook of Psalms, its Origin, and its Relation to 
Zoroastrianism,’ in Seinitie. Studies in Jileinorp of ftev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut, Berlin,. 1897 ; N. Sdderblom, Les FravashiSt 
I’aris, 1800; E. Stave, uber den Einftuss des Darsiamm auf 
das ./ndenturn, Haarlem, 1808 ; M. Eliigel, The y.e.nd-Avesta 
and Faslem Religions, Baltimore, 1808; N. SoderbJom, La 
i’lV future d'aprea le Mazdt'isme.^ Angers, 1001 ; E. Bolden, 
Die Vcnrandtschnft der jiidiseh-christlichen init der paraiarhen 
Fachatologie, Oc)ttingen, 1002 ; F. Cumont, The My.'tteries of 
Mil/ua, tr. T. J. McCormack, Chicago, 190.3; L. H. Mills, 
Zarathushira and the Greeks, do. 100.’'>, Zarafhushtra, Philo, 
the Achevnienida and Israel, do. 100(1, A vesta FaehaioUigy coni' 
pared with the Rooks of Daniel and Revelation, do. 1908; 
M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1014. 

M. (jrASTER. 

PARSIS.—‘Parsi’ is derived from Pars, w’hi(;h 

identilied with the modern Far.'i, one of the pro¬ 
vinces of the ancient Pitrsa, the f*er.ns of tlie 
Greeks. It is the name under wdiich the Per.sian 
Zoroastrians, who Ituided ou tlie shores of Gujarat 
in the 8th cent. A.i)., are known. No trace is left 
of the dill'erent bodies of Persian settlers w ho are 
supposed to have come to other jiarts of India. 
'Pile refugees w’ere succes.sively called by European 
travellers Parsers, Perseus, Parsecs, Parsees, Parsis, 
etc. 'The Parsis arc still found in Gujai/lt (Bombay 
Presidency), and the largest population is in the 
ciW of Bombay. 

1. Statistics. —It is extremely dilPicult to form 
an approximate notion of the number of the Parsi 
population under the different rulers of GujarSlt— 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Portuguese, Mar4thfi.8. 
The numbers of the first immigrants are totally 
unknown, and the later estimates of European 
travellers, based on personal or second-hand evi¬ 
dence, are most uncertain, so that there is no need 
r.o record them. From the history of the refugees 
-hemselves we can derive more useful information. 
Alien they landed in India, it is probable that they 
were not very numerous; for, if they had been, 

1 Ue-Ualuf, Lemberg, 1862-56, iv., Breslau, 1859. 
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seeing that they came from Hormuz and K&thia- 
wftr by sea, it would have required a large fleet 
to convey them. But, being of a prolific race, 
they increased rapidly, and, after spreading into 
villages, they settled in larger localities, and at 
last in the great town of Surat, the emporium of 
the East in the 18th century. A new start was 
made with the beginning of the 19th century, 
when they deserted Surat, being attracted by 
Bombay, the centre of European commercial 
activity. Bombay is at present the headquarters 
of the community. 

I’lie censuses taken by order of the British 
Government are, in fact, the only reliable docu¬ 
ments for the 19th century. 'J’he Account-book 
of the Parai Panchayet, Bombay, A.Y. 1281-82, 
A.D. 1912 (Gujarkti), gives most accurate statis¬ 
tics of the l*arsi population. It contains the 
results of those difl'erent censuses and .such avail¬ 
able information as it has been possible to 
collect in foreign countries (see Appendix, pp. 
i-xviii). 

According to the last census (1911), the number 
of Parsis in India, including Aden, the Andaman 
Islands and Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, China, 
and Japan amounted to 100,499, of whom 80,980 
belonged to the Bombay Presidency (Account-hook, 
App. pp. i, xviif.). The distribution of the popu¬ 
lation IS as follows: 


I. British Provinobs. 

Loculi ties. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. Ajiner-Merwarft 

134 

128 

202 

2. Andmuan and Nicobar . 




!•!. Assam .... 

6 


5 

4. Balnchist&n 

93 

73 

166 

fi. Bcnjral .... 

402 

208 

610 

6. Bchlir and Orissa . 

26 

10 

36 

including Beliar . 

fW 

8 

23) 

,, Oriasa . 




,, ChoU Nagpur 

ll6 

2 

12 / 

7. Bombay Presidency 

41,470 

89,610 

80,980 

including Bombay 




Zillas 

(39,043 

38,242 

78,186 1 

„ Sind 

( 1,2.69 

1,162 

2,411 } 

„ Aden 

I 2(’)« 

116 

384 j 

8. Burma .... 

196 

106 

300 

9. Central Provinces and 




Berftr .... 

1,031 

697 

1,728 

including Central Pro- 




vinces 

/ 710 

487 

1,197 \ 

,, Ber^ir . 

(321 

210 

631 / 

10. Coorg .... 

16 

18 

34 

11. Madras .... 

249 

239 

488 

12. N.-W. Provinces 

41 

8 

49 

13. Panjftb .... 

376 

250 

626 

14. United Provinces . 

604 

368 

872 

including Agra . 

(394 

295 

689 \ 

,, Oudh . 

\ 110 

93 

183 / 

Total 

44,641 

41,614 

86,166 

II. Native Sta- 

rSS AND Aobncibb. 


16. Assam (Manipur) . 

... 



16. Baluohist&n 

8 

1 

4 

17. Baroda .... 

8,420 

4,635 

7,956 

18. Bengal .... 

1 

... 

1 

19. Behar and Orissa . 




20. Bombay .... 

1,333 

1,252 

2 , 5 m 

21. Central India Agency . 

6.^19 

641 

1,830 

22. Central Provinces . 

21 

8 

29 

28. Hyder&b&d 

822 

707 

1,629 

24. Kwhmir .... 

22 

9 

81 

26. Madras .... 

4 

2 

6 

26. Mysore .... 

66 

46 

101 

27. N.-W. Provinces Agen¬ 




cies and tribal areas . 

... 

• •• 


28. PanjJlb .... 

20 

7 

27 

20. RAiJpuUna . j 

101 

161 

842 

SO. Sikkim .... 

1 


1 

81. United Provinces . 


... 


Total . 

6,682 

7,869 

1 18,941 





III. 

Localities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ceylon. 

108 

75 

188 

Straits Settlements 

12 

2 

14 

China. 

132 

23 

1771 

Japan ..... 

20 

4 

29 B 

ToUl . 

272 

104 

403 S 

Total for whole of India . 

61,12.1 

48,973 

160,096 

Total for other countries . 

272 

104 

408 

Total I'arsi population 

61,395 

49.077 

100,499 






The above is completed by another exhaustive 
table (see App. pp, i-.\viii), in wliicli the Parsi popu¬ 
lation of the towns contained in the almve locali¬ 
ties is given. The largest total i.s in Bombay, 
numbering 50,931 Parsis (26,764 males, 24,167 
females [p. xvi—see the census of tlie Bombay 
Parsis, according to the wards or districts]) ; then 
comes Surat, with its small community of 5468 
souls (2404 m., 3054 f.); and, in tiie Baroda State, 
w'hich comprises 7955 Parsis (3420 in., 4535 f.), 
Nausari with its 4221 Parsis (16.30 m., 2591 f.). 
The tru.st.ees of the Parsi Panch.^yat have given in 
the Appemlices of their Acromii-books of 1900-01 
and 1913 the result of the dillerent censuses 1811, 
1816, 1829, 1849, 1864, 1872, 1881, 1891, either from 
the Pdrsi Prakdsh of B. B. Patell or from infor¬ 
mation derived from various sources, oflicial and 
private. 

Since the middle of the 18th cent, the Parsis 
have been divided into two religious sects, Sha- 
henslidhis, or KaKmi.s, and QadSmis, The former 
a<lhere to the era accepted by their forefathers, 
the first emigrants Iroin K.hor(ls(ln, whereas 
the latter have adopted the old Persian year 
observed by the present-day Zoroastrians in 
Persia. 

In 1872 there were in Bombay 40,809 Shahen- 
shrihis and 3282 Qadimls, and in the Bombay 
Presi<lency ami the whole of India^ 29,838 Shahen- 
shfihts ana 1770 Qadiniis, forming a total of 70,647 
ShahenshAhis and 5052 Qadimis. In 1881 there 
w'ere in Bombay 43,292 Shahen.shfLht8 and 6305 
Qadlmls, and in the Bombay Presidency and the 
whole of India 24,001 ShahensliAhts and 648 Qadi¬ 
mis, forming a total of 67,293 Shahenshahis and 
6853 Qadimis. But the distinction is not of great 
importance, and the figures are not sufliciently 
comprehensive to be worth publishing, so that 
we need not inve.stigate this noint. A census of 
the two sects was made in tne Baroda State in 
1911, and of the total of 7956 Parsis the Sha- 
hensh&his number 7778, and the Qadimis number 
177. 

II. Ethnography. —The Parsis, as a race, have 
preserved some of the qualities of their ancestors, 
the Persians, but have undergone changes, due to 
climate, food, and surroundings. Early travellers 
always noted them as difl'erent from the other 
natives. The men, in general, are described as 
well-proportioned ; their stature, says Mandelslo 
(Voyages, n. 186), is not among the tallest, but 
their complexion is fairer than that of the other 
Indosthans, and their women are far fairer and 
handsomer than the natives and the Muham¬ 
madans. La Boullaye le Gouz ( Voyages, p. 189) 
insists on the whiteness of the complexion of the 
Parsis, while Stavorinus ( Voyages, ii. 496 f.) finds it 
little different from that of the Spaniards. Fryer 
(E. India and Persia, ii. 116, letter iv. ch. vi. ; 

I Including 22 children. > Including 6 children. 

* Including 27 children. < Excluiive of Bombay. 
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cf. i. 294, letter iii. ch. iii.) had already given to 
it the epithet of ‘straw-colour.’ According to 
.StavoriniiH, the women, fairer even than the men, 
had a slender figure, large black eyes, and finely- 
arched eljony eyebrows, placed at some distance 
from tlie eyes, as if to enhance their beauty. Their 
forehead was high, their nose slightly aquiline, 
their mouth small with shining teeth, their breast 
well shaped, and their gait easy. Forbes (Ori¬ 
ental Memoirs'^, i. 112) says that tho Parsis are a 
comely race, athletic and well formed. He prai.ses 
the beauty of their women, but deplores the 
precocious and almost masculine stoutness which 
disfigures them after the age of twenty. The 
travellers a<ld that the Parsis abstained from 
marryijig outside of their community in order to 
preserve their i)urity of blood. Nowadays their 
characteristics are easily summed up as follows: 
‘ They are, in feature, in the main, of a high- 
Aryan tvpe, somewhat intermixejd, perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat 
blunted ancl thickened as compared to tlu^ sharper 
and more (diiselled northern faces ; but still there 
is generally the prominem^e of feature which we 
might expc< t from an «,-xtra(;tion originally Per-sian’ 
(M. Justi(^e Campbell, JASBe, Hupnlementary 
number, vol. xxxv. r)t. ii. [1806], ‘ Etnnologv of 
India,’ i). 140). 

III. Hiutorv .— The sole document that we po.s- 
se.ss on the events of the early histor^y of the Parsis 
and their arrival in India is the Kissah-i-Sanjdn 
(‘History or Story of Sanjlin’), a Pcr.sian book 
written in verse in A.Y. 969 (A.D. 1600). The 
author is one Bahman Kaikobad of Nausari. He 
says that he wrote the book on the authority of 
older traditions and a(;t!ount8, ami of what he had 
heard from his elders {see K. B. Kastw’ick, JBASBo 
i. [1842J 167-191 ; and J. J. Modi, ‘ A few Events in 
the ICarly History of the Parsis and their Dates,’ 
in Zarihosti, i. [i‘273 A.Y.], ii. [1274 A.Y.]). The 
first MSS of tlie Kisftah-i-Sanjdn were brought 
to Europe by Anqiietil du Perron, who gave an 
account of them in his Zend-Avesta, vol. i. pt. ii. 
pp. xxxiv-xxxv, and a r^sum^ in tho ‘Disc. pr61.’ 
pp. cccxviii -cccxxiii. 

The KissaJi starts with the loss of the sovereignty 
of Yazdagird. On the fall and death of the King 
(A.D. 651) a number of Zoroastrians ‘abandoned 
their houses and gardens and palaces for the sake 
of their religion, and lived in Kohistan for one 
hundred year.s.’ There they also became ‘anxious 
for their religion,’ and went to the city of Hormuz 
(A.D. 751), where they resided for fifteen years; 
but, being harassed by the Darvands (the Arabs), 
they left fi)r India. They landed on the shores of 
KftthiAwAr, at Div (A.D. 766). After a stay of 
nineteen years they sailed for Guiarftt, and 
reached Sani&n (A.D. 785). The local ruler (JA,i 
llflnft or .l&di Rd,n&) allowed them to settle and 
found a colony of their own, with liberty to follow 
their religion, on condition that they would adopt 
the language and customs of the country. After 
a time (a.d. 790) they obtained permission to build 
a fire-temple {dtash-bahrdm). Tliree hundred years 
after this event (a.d. 1090) the Parsis began 
to disperse in ditl'erent directions, and went to 
VftnkAner, Broach, Variav, Ankleswar, Cambay, 
and Nausari. 

Four hundred years after this dispersion the 
Muhammadans invaded the land, and Sanjftn fell 
into the hands of Alaf Khan, a general of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarah. The Parsis, after having assisted 
the Hindus in the defence of Sanjftn, in which they 
lost many of their followers, fled with the sacred 
fire to the adjoining mountain of B&rhfit, and 
took refuge there (1490). We know very little of 
the life of the Parsis during the centuries which 
elapsed after their arrival in India. The Kissah 


shows that they rvere active, hard workers, and 
had brought industries with them from KhorAs&n. 
They seem to have been contented, and were ap¬ 
parently Hinduized, having become intermingled 
with the surrounding populations, whose dress, 
language, and social customs they assumed, simply 
forming a new ca.ste among the numerous family 
sections of the Hindus. 

The Par.sis were divided into two classes ; the 
behdins, or laymen, and the athornnns, or priests. 

I. Laymen* (behdins). — At the end of the 15th 
cent, the Kissah mentions the name of a layman, 
Chftngfth AsA, of Nausari, who, as far as is 
known, was the first rich man of the community, 
and who was appointed desai, i.e, farmer of large 
territories, a position which was held henceforih 
by Parsi families under the successive Muham¬ 
madan and Marftthfl. governments (see Pallonji 
Burjorji Desai, Hist, of the Naosari Desais, 
Bombay, 1887 [Gujarftti]). He was a pious man, 
and leader, or dd.var, of the community. He re¬ 
newed and spread the true religion, and gave to 
the needy Parsis the sacred shirt and girdle, the 
symbols of their faith, by wliich they were dis- 
tiiigui.shed. He brought to Njiusari the sacred 
lire which had been transferred from the BUrhht 
mountain to Bansdah, and caus(*d a building to 
be built at Nausari (1516) for its installation. He 
sent emissaries to Persia in order to refer doubtful 
religious and social questions to the oj)inion of the 
learned Irani priests—a custom which prevailed 
till the 18th century. Nausari at the end of the 
16th cent, was a j»rosperous place among the 31 
inahdls of the sarkar of )Surat, being 19th in point 
of area as well as in point of the revenue that it 
brought to the State. Us area was 17,353 biqha-'i, 
and its revenue 297,720 ddnis (about £740). It was 
noted for ‘ a manufactory of perfumed oil found 
nowhere else’ (Alv-i-Akuan, ed. H. Blochmann, 
Calcutta, 1873, vol. i. p. 498, 1. 13, col. 1, tr. H. S. 
Jarrett, ii. 257). 

The Par.sis in GujarAt were engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits ; most of them were farmers and 
also toddy-drawers. They appear at Surat as early 
as the 15th century. Tney are known there by 
hmropean travellers as tiarpenters, cabinet-makers, 
ship-builders, and, lastly, orokers to tho European 
factories. From that time dates the true era of 
Parsi prosperity and importance. In the 18th 
cent, the Parsi community at Surat was flourish¬ 
ing, The old wards inhabited by them still bear 
testimony that they were numerous (see M. Edalji 
Burjorji Patel, Hist, of Surat, Bombay, 1890 [Guja- 
lAtiJ). Forbes (i. 110) gives an approximate total of 
the population at the beginning of the 10th cent., 
stating it at 20,000 families. Several Parsis en¬ 
joyed honour and influence at the court of Delhi, 
and some of them received grants of land, khilats 
(dress of honour), and other marks of distinction. 
They were the first to venture to China and 
Burma and to open branches and firms there. The 
famines which desolated Gujarftt and the com¬ 
mercial decline at Surat were the sources of the 
increase in the Parsi population of Bombay. The 
Parsis had settled there even under the Portu¬ 
guese rule (17th cent.), and, after the arrival of 
the English, they seem to have been associated 
with the fortunes of the latter; so much so that 
it can be said without exaggeration that Bombay 
owes much of her present greatness to the industry 
and enterprising spirit of the Parsis (see S, M. 
Edwardes, Census of India, 1901, vol. x., ‘Bombay 
[Town and Island],’ pt. iv., ‘History’). White 
marble statues in the squares and public halls per¬ 
petuate the memo^ of some of the leading men of 
the community. The Parsis gradually increased 
in number and importance, and their co-religionists 
of the Mofussil came to them for support. The 
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same bad happened in the case of Surat» whither 
the surrounding populations had flocked in fear of 
the inroads of the Mar&th&s and Pind&ris. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, they were rich 
and influential, and were praised for their honesty 
and benevolence. An example of the best type 
of Parsi merchant-prince was Jamshedji Jijibhai 
of Nausari, who in 1842 received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1857 w^as raised to the dignity 
of Baronet of the United Kingdom—a title which 
had never before been conferred upon any native 
of India. Later other members of the community 
were similarly honoured by the British Govern¬ 
ment : Sir D. M. Petit, Sir K. J. Readymoney, Sir 
M. M, Bhownaggreo, M.P., and others. The late 
Jamshedji N. Tata represented the mingling of 
the old energetic spirit of the ancient Par.sis and 
the new methods of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. 

In 1852 Briggs {The Parsis, p. 25) could truly 
say that ‘ the bent of the Parsi community was 
purely commercial ’; but a great change was to 
take place. The Parsis were the first among the 
natives to avail themselves of Western education. 
At first they attended the schools conducted in 
Bombay by Eurasians, but gradually a large 
section frequented those established by the Govern¬ 
ment, such as the Elphinstone Institution, and 
aimed at university degrees. The first schools 
for the exclusive benefit of the community founded 
by Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai (Parsi Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution) were opened in Bombay in JH49. He had 
bitterly resented ‘the hopeles.s ignorance’ in which 
the Parsi children were permitted to grow up, and 
had invested the sum of 300,000 rupees for the 
carrying out of a scheme to relieve and educate 
his co-religionists, men and women. At the dawm 
of the 20th cent, the intellectual status of the 
Parsis is eloquently witnessed to by figures. 

If we take the term ‘ educated ^ as de.signating 
one who can read and w rite in one language, we 
find that in 1901 the number of educated I’arsis 
in the Bombay Presidency, including the Native 
States, was 51,000 out of 78,552, while in 1911 it 
was 60,005 out of 83,565, which gives an iniuease 
of 34'5 per cent in favour of education in the last 
decade {Account-book, 1901, App. p. 14, 1912, -^pp. 


novement, which can be summarized : number of 
literates per 1000—Parsis, 650; Christians, 292 ; 
Jains, 269 ; Hindu.s, 59 ; Muhammadans, 41 {Census 
of India, 1901, vol. ix. pt. i. p. 128). Christians 
and Parsis in the first instance are rivals for the 
first place in the literary contest, but the former 
are easily outdistanced by the Parsis when it coi::e8 
to be a question of the proportion of literates 
to the total population. 

Of the Parsis in the Baroda State 4946 persons 
are literate, of whom 2367 are males and 2579 
females. The illiterates are numerically fewer 
than the literates—a state of things not to be met 
with in any other religion. They number 3009 


literates so large"; almost one-third of the literate 
females in the State are Parsis {ih. ‘ Report of 
Baroda State,’ pt. ii. p. 38). Female education is, 
of course, in great favour among the Parsis, and 
some Parsi women have B.A., M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
and M.D. degrees. 

By this system of education the Parsis were soon 
fiittea for entering such professions as medicine, law, 
and engineering, as also for Government employ¬ 
ments and political life. They have secured seats 
in the corporations, in legislative and vice-regal 


councils, and even in Parliament. The first Indian 
returned to the House of Commons was a Parsi, 
Dadabhai Naorozji (1892). In the Native States 
the Parsis ore usefully employed as diwans 
(ministers) and officials. The same Dadabhai 
Naorozji w'as the first Parsi diwan appointed to a 
Native State, the Baroda State (1874). 

The change in the social customs lias been no less 
remarkable. Through contact with the English, 
European life ami habits gradually took the place 
among the higher classes of the Hindu customs 
which had been adopted by tbe first settlers. A split 
ensued, and the community was divided into two 
classes—the orthodox party, stetq>ed in pure social 
conservatism, causing a confusion between their 
own religious prescriptions and the ways of their 
new countrymen, and the liberal party, bent on 
introducing the Western spirit. Associations and 
newspapers were started on both sides. The his¬ 
tory of social reform among the Parsis has yet 
to be written. The materials are lontained in 
the Reports of those associations and j)aper8— 
among the latter, the East Goftar, whicb, for 
half a century, fought in favour of social reform. 
All the changes advocated in its columns by the 
spirited editor, K. N. Kabraji, have been realized. 
Tlie results—every one can see them in the actual 
modus vivendi of tne I’arsis-- aredue to theenergetic 
eflorts of men like Naorozji h'urdunji, Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali, Dadabhai Naorozji, Behramii 
K. Ghandhi, R. N. Kabniji, K. N. Cama, K. R. 
('ama, and others. The same S 2 )irit had incited 
the Parsis to support the Hindu reformers, and 
it was a Parsi, B. M. Malabari, who took the lead, 
in the great campaign in favour of the abolition 
of infant-marriages, and was successful enough to 
have the Age of Consent Act promulgated in 1891, 
wdiich is expected to put an end to them. 

In the field of literary activity the Parsis are 
equally distinguished. An absolute command of 
English has taken the place of ‘ the iiuidiocrity of 
the Engli.sli tongue’ noticed by H. Lord {Religion 
of the Persees, London, 1630, Introd. p. ii) in the 
17th century. A study of figures shows that in 
1901 the number of literates in English in the 
Bombay Presidency was 163,000, oi whom the 
Parsis numbered 20,252. Comparing the propor¬ 
tions of the various religions, we liave for literates 
in English per 1CK)0 of the jiopulation : Parsis, 258 ; 
(Christians, 209; Jains, 9; Hindus, 4; Muham¬ 
madans, 2. Thus one I’arsi out of every four 
(of every three in 1911) is able to read and write 
the English language {Census of India, 1901, vol. 
ix., ‘Bombay,’ pt. i,, ‘Report,’ p. 134). 

(iujarfttf, which the Parsis, in (jommon with 
the Hindus of Gujardt, may be said lo have im¬ 
planted in Bombay, i.s still the familiar, domestic, 
and commercial language of the community, and 
is taught in their own schools. I’he GujarAti 
local press is mostly in the liands of the Parsis; 
it was a Parsi, Furduaji Murzbanji, who started 
the first native pai)er in the Bombay Presidency 
(1822), the second in the whole of India. W’e 
may mention, as a remarkable speaker and de¬ 
bater, the Hon. Sir P. Mehta, and, as an eminent 
publicist and journalist, and also a powerful 
English writer and GujarAtl poet, the reformer 
B. M. Malabari, proprietor and editor of the now 
defunct Indian Spectator and Voice of India, and 
of the magazine East and West. 

{a) PanchAyat ,—The Parsis adopted for their 
internal government the system of tne I’anchAyat, 
which commits to a certain number of leading 
men the management of the affairs of the com¬ 
munity. European travellers always noticed that 
they submitted their differences to the elders of 
their own nation, and never applied to the judges 
of the ruling Power (Mandelslo, p. 184). Anquetil 
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du Perron gives few j)articular8 regarding the civil 
organization uf the community. He simply states 
that the headman was called ddvar^ and that 
the power of the daslxjtr dasturdn was above all 
spiritual and only nominal. But Stavorinus, in a 
very actr urate account of the social life of the 
Surat i'ursis in tlie 18th cent., explains how 
the chiefs were entrusted with the settling of 
quarrels without going to law. Ilobbery, murder, 
and other crimes were punished by the rmwab^ or 
governor, of the town ; but the latter was obliged 
to be careful, the Parsi population being numer¬ 
ous and powerful, almost independent in their 
wards (bk. i. eh. xxviii. p. 362). A single glance 
at tliese old quarters is a good illustration of 
Stavorinns’s account. If the I’arsis boasted of a 
low proportioTj of crime, this must be attributed 
to the fact that no stranger was allowed to pene¬ 
trate into their premises, and no one could control 
the ac<!ura<;y ot thi.s assertion, inasmuch as the 
executions through poison, cudgel, or drowning 
were always kept secret. 

The historian of the Parsi Panchfiyat lias to 
grope in the dark. There are gaps and mysterious 
periods due to lack of materials. The first men¬ 
tion of a nioet.ing of a PamdiAyat held in 1642 
at Nausari is to he fimrul in Pdrst Pra/:d\h, p. 14. 
As regards Surat, the records of the Panch&yat 
are lost, if anything like written aeeouiits ever 
existed. 'I'he lieadman was named ddvar (in 
Persian, from Pahlavi ddto-bar, ‘bearer of justice’). 
[The family of the ddvar of Surat still exists. 
The numerous Jinuans and parwanas issued to 
them hy the Mogul emperor and na-wnhs are un¬ 
fortunately destroyed ; tmt there remain snflieient 
proofs to estahlisli the identity of that faniily, 
recognized hy the British (lovernment.] 'J'he 
ddvar j)os.sessed jilenary jurisdiction over the 
Parsis, and could inflict any i>uiii.shm<‘nt except 
death. As with the Hindus, ex<;ommunication, 
which dejirived the out-casle of any intercourse 
with his co-rcligionists, of any share in the 
religious {‘ereiuoiiics, was a terrible wea]K)ii in 
the hands of the eiders. The meetings were hehl 
in ofum emirts in the house of the ddvar ; there 
was no limit to the number of Par.si,s wlio were 
permitted to attend ; the ddvar, after consulting 
the leading men, jtronounced judgment. The sen¬ 
tence was carried out by the corpse-bearers (nastd- 
sdldr); as there uuis no pri.son, the culprit was con¬ 
fined in the nnsdkhdna, a place where biers are 
keT>t. 

It seems that before and during ‘ the divided 
rule’ the ddvar had support from the English and 
the people of their factory ; but, as the British rule 
gained ground and supplanted that of the nawah, 
by a strange irony of fate the rights and prestige 
of the ddvar declined. The power of imprison¬ 
ment was diadared incompatible with some Govern¬ 
ment regulations ; and so with corporal punish¬ 
ment, wliich had to make way before another 
regulation. But in many cases—in civil matters— 
the courts used to transfer them to the cognizance 
of the ddvar, who is always styled Modi. This 
Hindu surname (‘supplier of provisions’) w'as due 
to the help given by the ddvar to the British 
factory start' in their struggles with the Portuguese 
and the Muhammadans, and even with the people 
of the Dutch fact-ories. 

It seems that the Bombay Parsi PanchAyat was 
constituted as early as the coming of the English to 
the island in the 17th cent., and till 1778 its powder 
was strong ; but at that time a contest arose about 
the custom of ‘ beating ’ the delinauent ‘ with a 
shoe ’—a punishment which till tnen had met 
with no opposition. A petition to the Government 
was drawn up asking for full permission to resort 
to it. The request was granted ; it was the first 


time that the Government gave to the power of 
the PanchAyat a regular sanction, which, later 
on, was renewed. In 1786-87 the regulations in¬ 
vested the Bombay PanchAyat, formed of its 
elected members, with full powers to promote 
the welfare of the community, as is the custom 
among the natives, subject to the British rule. 
This continued till 1818, when a meeting at the 
Dadyseth fire-temple elected 18 members (12 lay¬ 
men, 6 priests), and made useful reforms. The 
laws and regulations enacted by the PanchAyat 
were called bundubusts (‘agreements’), and, though 
signed hy only some of the members, were binding 
on the whole community. Any sort of affair was 
submitted to and discus-sed by the PanchAyat: 
the salary of the priests, the expen.ses of funeral 
and marriage parties, the evils and consequences 
of infant-marriage, x)rivate quarrels in houses, 
cases of divorce, bigamy, etc. As regards the 
morality of the women, they were particularly 
strict. They took care that the Parsi women 
should not be seen at dusk alone in the streets 
or the country, that they should not mix with 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious ceremonies, 
or attend their shrines and durgafix ; travellers, 
in fact, testify that it was extremely difficult to 
He<luce a Zoroastrian ; and the Parsis can boast 
that, up to the present time, very few Parsi women 
have anywhere been reckoned among the victims 
of vice and debauchery. 

The power of the Bombay PanchAyat, like that 
of the Surat PanchAyat, gradually decreased as 
the rule of the English became stronger, and 
also on account of a slight spirit of favouritism 
which prevailed and blunted tne sense of justice. 
In 1823 there was a sort of dislocation, and in 1836 
a firm and detailed letter from a strong-minded 
and impulsive man, Eramji Kavasji Banaji, 
depicted the former high standing and the wane 
of the PanchAyat. Schism commenced. In 1838 
the members made a new attempt to recover their 
authority, and asked for a formal investiture hy 
the Government Council; but it had no eff ect. The 
Parsis having neither codes nor written customs of 
their own, like the Hindus, the time had come 
when a new organization was needed. The Parsi 
Law Association, established in 1855, took in 
hand the pioneering work of investigating the 
old texts and actual requirements. The English 
authorities co-operated in the work, which ended in 
1865 with the 2 >assing of the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Act and Parsi Succession Act, followed by 
the establishment of the Parsi Matrimonial Courts. 
Henceforth the PanchAyat was deprived of its 
authority—cases being decided hy the English 
courts, litigations settled by the new enactments 
—but it did not disappear. The members became 
trustees of a charitable association. The chairman 
is regarded as the headman of the community, and 
has no other influence than that which belongs to 
a philanthropic and cultured gentleman. The 
funds are managed by the trustees, who, since 
1841, have even tne custody, though not the direct 
ailministration, of those of Surat. The money is 
destined to minister to the wants of destitute 
Parsi families, to maintain schools, fire-temples, 
and dakhmaSt to provide for the expenses of the 
gdhdnhdrs and other religious feasts. In the 
territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda disputes 
regarding marriages are still settled by the loc^ 
councils. At Nausari the council, or anjumarty is 
comjwsed of the high priest, or dastilr, and the 
leading priestly families of the dtsaia as chief 
members, and other people of mark as members. 

(6) Social exutonts .—The social customs of the 
Parsis have been more or less accurately described 
by European travellers (see Literature below). 
Anquetil du Perron has given an account of them 
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(Zend-Avesta, ii. 627-691), which is useful both 
as showing the conservatism of the Parais and 
as offering a comparison with their new modus 
vivendi. Later the Parsis made their customs 
known and explained them to non-Zoroastrians. 

(c) Dress. —According to Herodotus (i. 135), no 
nation so readily adopted foreign customs as the 
Persians, who assumed the dress of the Medes, 
considering it superior to their own. This faculty 
of adopting foreign dress is still one of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Parais of India. On their arrival in 
Gujardt, one of the conditions imposed on them by 
the local ruler was that the women ^ve^e to discard 
their national dress and assume the Hindu fashions. 

‘ The next condition,’ says the Kissah-i-Sanjdn, 

‘ regards the dress of women, which must resemble 
that of the women of this land. . . . These weapons 
and this armour must be laid aside and discon¬ 
tinued. . . .’ To European travellers the Parsis 
were distinguished from the surrounding popula¬ 
tions only by the sudrah and kusti (sacred shirt 
and girdle) (Mandelslo, p. 183). In the 18th cent. 
Anquetil du I’errou found them at Surat inter¬ 
mingled with the Ilanians, and wearing the same 
dress, turban, and tunic as the people of that caste, 
but adding to the .sudrah and kusti tlie penom 
(paddyi), a sort of veil which the Parsi priests and 
laymen had to wear, the priests always, the lay¬ 
men on special occasions, such as reciting prayers 
or talcing meals—a custom now totally discarded 
by the laity. Tlie Parsis are still faitliful to the 
Banian dress, and have introduced few changes in 
it; the men v ear the anffarakha, but, instead of 
the Hindu dhoti, large trousers, and on their head 
they put a dark turban {pagri) worn over a skull 
cap. At funeral and wedding parties they array 
themselves in a large cotton double-breasted coat 
(jama), with a muslin waistband (pichori), very 
becoming and distinguished-looking. The use of 
European leather shoes instead of curved slippers 
has been gradually adopted. The women wear 
the Banian sari, and cover their heads with a thin 
white cloth (mathahana) tied behind the chignon, 
according to the religious injunction which forbids 
a Zoroastrian to have his head uncovered by day 
or night. The mathabana is cast off by almost ail 
the young generation. We must notice that the 
arelmic style still prevails in the Mofussil (out of 
Bombay), and that many Western retinements 
have been introduced among the Parsi women, and 
again that any change in the old ways has created 
a regular battle in the newspapers of tlie orthodox 
and liberal classes—the names of the women who 
put aside the mathabana or adopted English shoes 
are still remembered. Parsis, when in Europe or 
America, generally dress like Europeans; and 
their wives and daughters are beginning to ;;ive 
up their sari and Hindu finery, which is quite 
out of place in colder climates. 

(d) Ceremonies. —The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Parsi family are pregnancy, birth, sacred 
cord-girding, marriage, and death. They are all 
fully treated under separate lieadings; see Bikth 
(P arsi), Initiation (Parsi), Marriage (Iranian), 

(and Death and Dispo.sal of the Dead (Parsi). 

I 2. Priests (a</mrna7J5).— The priests play a prom¬ 
inent part in the history ot the community. 
According to the Kis.sah-i-SanjAn, the exiles had 
been guided by dastHrs in all their peregrinations. 
There seem to have been several priestly families, 
though the Parsi tradition ascribes to the priests 
in India a common origin. The priests followed 
the behdins in their various settlements in Gujar&t. 
In 1142 Kamdin Zarthost came from Sanjfi,n to 
Nausari, and in 1215 the sons of the same 
Kamdin, Rana and Movad, summoned a priest 
of Sanjftn, Horn Bahmanyar, who brought with 
him his son Fredun; the latter had three sons, who 


divided the work and the fees, and thus, with the 
two sons of the first comer, Kamin, formed the five 
pols (families) of Nausari. Later the name of 
ohagarias (‘dividers’) was given to the priests of 
the five pols, because they divided the work and 
the fee.s. In the 13th cent., according to a Persian 
poem MTitten by DastQr Shapurji SaniAna (18th 
cent.), the Kissahd Zartiushtidn-i iJinau.stdn, the 
Parsi population of Gujarflt was divided into five 
panthaks, or spheres of influence and ecclesiastical 
office and jurisdiction, from SaniAn in the south 
to Cambay in the north, including Nausari, 
Broatjh, and the villages of the Surat District 
(GodftvrSh) (1290). The records of the communities 
are not well preserved. Those of Cambay and the 
Godftvrfih are apparently lost; at Broach they 
have been dispersed on ac(!ount of a lawsuit, 
which is much to be regretted, for Broach was 
formerly a seat of Zoroastrian knowledge and 
faith (.see A Genealogical Reincmhrancer of the 
Broach Dastur Family, Bombay, 1878 [GnjarAU]). 
Nausari can boast of its r(;cords, and from the 
vahis (registers) ami jihrusts (lists) much light can 
be obtained on the priestly class (see Ervad K. J. 
Da.stfir Meherjirana, The Genealogy of the Bhagar- 
sath Section of the Par.see Priests, Nausari, A.Y. 
1268, A.D. 1899 [GujarAti 1). The history of Nausari 
is interesting : it shows how troubles and disputes 
arose among the jiriesf.ly class, and how the 
presence of the SanjAna jiriosts who accompanied 
the dtash-bahrdm on its removal from Bansdah, 
by ChAngAh AsA, was tlie cause of a rivalry which 
ended in murders. The SanjAna priests were even 
obliged finally to remove to lulwada with the 
sacred fire, after two esiiapes to Bulsar and to 
Surat, to avoid the raid.s of the Mahrattas (M. S. M. 
Desai,t>/‘Aan.5«ri, Nausari, 1897 [GujarAtSl). 
Several religious controversies disturbed the com¬ 
munity at Surat; two of these turned upon 
whether the legs of a cor])se should be stretched 
or fohled, and whether the face of the deceased 
should or should not he covered with a cloth 
(paddn). These questions have not yet been 
settled. The third dispute was about tlie proper 
reckoning of the year, which ended in the split of 
tlie Parsis into ShahenshAhts and Qadimfs. It 
had its origin in the discovery niatle first by a 
mobed named JAmA.sp VilAyAll, who came to Surat 
from Persia in 1721, and then by damshid, who 
came from Persia in 1736, of the flilbTcnce of one 
month between the Persian and Indian Zoroastrians 
in tlie matter of their rOz-mdh reckoning (calendar). 
It is called the Kabisdh controversy. The town 
of Broach was the scene of deadly riots (1783) 
(see I)a.stClr AsjiandyArji KAmdinji, The Historical 
Aceoxint of the Ancient Leap Year of the Parsis, 
1826 [GujarAU], and K. K. Cama, The Yezdzardi 
Tarikh, 1870 [GujarAti]). The feud between the 
two sects is almost settled, and the old passions 
are not likely to be aroused again; but still the 
ShahenshAhis and Qadiniis continue to have their 
separate temples and priests ; and, if the Parsis 
do not do away with the difference, this is simply 
because ‘ the change would create so mmdi con¬ 
fusion in the dates of old events and rei^ords that 
they prefer t/O do as they have hitherto done’ 
(Karaka, Hi.st. of the Parsis, i. 113 f.). Ill-feelings 
liave completely abated, and intermarriage takes 
place between families belonging to the two 
sects. 

For the organization and special functions of 
the priesthooa see separate art. Priest (Iranian). 

IV. Modern Parsi ISM.— 1 . Religion.—Modern 
Parsiism is considered as the transmitter of the 
tenets of Zoroastrianism, as it was understood and 
practi.sed at the time of the Sasanian princes, 
themselves the restorers of the antique M^azd«ean 
creed (see Basanians and Zoroaster). 
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After the destruction of the Persian empire 
the reli^non of tlie great prophet of TrAn was 
enveloped in oblivion for centuries. Tiie faith¬ 
ful in I’ersia had to submit to the hardships of 
a foreign and intolerant rule (see G A BARS) ; in 
GujarA-t they were lost among the Hindu popula¬ 
tions, and in Iwth countries they were considered 
by the European travellers who came into contact 
with them as a down trodden people, supposed still 
to possess some remnants of the teachings of 
Zoroaster. The Western scholars who toolc an 
interest in the religion and philosophy of the Iran¬ 
ians had only the classical authors tor reference. 
The large work of U. Brisson, de, Regio Persanim 
prinripntn lihri tres, Paris, 1590, is the best compi¬ 
lation from that point of view. H. Lord, chaplain 
to the British factory at Surat, had the privilege 
of conversing with a mohed, and was able to give 
a more or less accurate accoint of the religion of 
the Parsis (17th cent.). Fragments of their sacred 
books, Vt'ndiddd, Yasna, Visparad^ brought to 
PiUrope, soon excited the curiosity of the learned 
few who cared for such study, hut these remained 
undeciphered, and their language a complete 
enigma. 'I'he last work before the Ave.sta was 
made known to Puirope and translated was T. 
Hyde’s exl)austive history, Veterwm. Persarmn et 
Parthorum et Medorum refigionis Historia (Oxford, 
1700). The conquest of the A vesta was due to a 
Frenchman, Anrjuetil du I’erron, wlio brought a 
copy of the ])rcciou8 MSS to the Bibliothiiqiie du 
Roi on lf)th March 1702 (see account of the dis¬ 
covery of the A vesta in art. A vesta, vol. ii. 
p. 271 f.). Henceforward Parsis and Parsiism made 
their roappeara7ice, as it were, in the modern 
world, and reassuined their position as a people 
and a religion. As regards Anquetil du Perron’s 
stay at Surat, it left no trace. The community 
was totally ignorant of the consequences of the 
sale of a few MSS to a poor wayfarer. The 
Parsis continued to keep aloof from the non Zoro- 
astriariH, even from men like R. 0. Rask (1820) and 
N. L. W esterganrd (1841). At last the dastih'S were 
obliged to come forward and to disclose t he precious 
treasure of their faith on account of the attempts 
at conversion made by the missionary dohn Wilson 
(1839). From that time the leading j)rinei]des of 
Parsiism were openly diseussed by i^vrsi priests 
even in scientitic meetings and eongreases. 'J'ho 
catechisms are easily obtained by non-Zoroa-strians 
(see J. J. Modi, Catechism of Zoroastrian Religion, 
Bombay, 1911). 

Parsii,sm has a claim to rank among the great 
religions of the world, for the reason that we tiiid 
in it the essence of any dogma, i.e,. immutability 
in the union of the dogma itself and the liturgical 
prescriptions—a union that still exists in sjiite of 
the vitussitudes that it has experienced. Its most 
striking feature is its traditional character. In 
fact, it is almo.st incredible that a community lost 
among foreign sects should have been al>le to 
preserve the integrity of its creed, without hold¬ 
ing councils or synous, simjily grouped round the 
living symbol of its faith, hidden in the recesses of 
humble sanctuaries, its priests chanting hymns in 
a language which could not be understood, and 
the bulk of the faitliful steeped in religious routine. 

After the renewal of the intercourse with Persia 
(15th cent.) a regular inliltration of Pahlavi litera¬ 
ture made its wa^y to Gujarfit through emissaries, 
and a certain activity reigned in the priestly class 
and the elders or leaders of the nnjinnans. The 
Rivdgats, i.e. the collections of questions and 
answers, are most precious and eloquent. They 
are in some measure the mouth-piece of the 
mdigenous Parsi religion, and show that the 
interest turned exclusively on ritualism or disci¬ 
pline, never on dogmas. 


Darmesteter says that modem Parsiism is 

n derived from the essential ideas expressed 
B GdthdSy according to that sentence of 
Neriosangh Dhaval, that ‘all the laws and deeds 
contained in Avesta were revealed to Zoroaster 
in the gdtkds' (Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. 
[ = AMG xxi.], Introd. vii. ‘The GAthfts,’ p. cv). 
The enumeration of ‘ the laws and deeds * would 
carry us too far ; we have simply to point out the 
leading beliefs of the Parsis ; they are : (a) revela¬ 
tion, ( 0 ) monotheism, (c) immortality of the soul, 
(d) future life, and (e) resurrection or the dead. 

(a) Revelation; sacred books. —Zoroastrianism is 
a religion ha.sed on the revelation of the deity, 
Ahura Mazda, to men, through the medium of 
the holy Zarathushtra Spitania, the son of Pouru- 
shaspa, of the royal family of the PeshdAdian 
kings. He unites in himself the threefold char¬ 
acter of philosopher, poet, and prophet. He is 
elevated to the rank of aokhtondmano yazata, 
i.e. one whose name is mentioned among the 
worshipful beings—a distinction never conferred 
upon another man tliroughout the Avesta (see 
Zoroaster). 

Zarathushtra’s life, date, and mission are the 
subject of much controversy among scholars. The 
data are derived not only from the pure Zoro- 
Hstrian tradition, but also from Armenian and Mu¬ 
hammadan autliors. According to A. V. Williams 
Jackson, following to some extent the Parsi tradi¬ 
tion ; (1) Zoroaster was a perfectly historical 
personage, belonging to the Median tribe of the 
Magi; (2) he flourished about the middle of the 
7th cent. B.C., and died in 583 B.C. ; (3) he was a 
native of Western Persia (Atropatene or Media) 
and went to Bactria (Balkh), where he succeeded 
in converting King Gushtasp ; (4) the Gdthds are 
the oldest portion of the Avesta, and are to be 
considered as the real substance of Zoroaster’s 
preaching at Balkh ; (5) the religion of Zoroaster 
spread from Bactria throughout Persia, and became 
dominant in Pars under the late Aclwenienians ; 
but it is impossible to fix the date of its intro¬ 
duction or of its adoption by the peoide or rulers 
of Pars. 

Outside of the Avesta, the Parsis derive their 
information about Zoroaster from Pahlavi books 
and from a Persian poem of the 13th cent., the 
Zartusht-ndmah (see Anquetil du Perron, vol. i. 
pt. ii. pp. 1-70, ‘ ViedeZoroastre ’; E. B. Eastwick, 
Parsi Religion, Bombay, 1843, pp. 417 fl‘., 477 11.; 
J. Men ant, Zoroastre: Rssai sur la philosophie 
religieuse de. la Perser, Paris, 1857 ; F. Ro.senberg, 
Le JAvre. de Zoroastre, Petrograd, 1904 ; E. W. 
West, SUE xlvii, [1897], Introd. p}). xx-xxiv). 
It seems to have been written, a(;cording to the 
author, after Pahlavi books. In fact, some frag¬ 
ments of old MSS handed down to us contain 
glimpses of the history of the prophet; two of the 
old nasks of the Avesta apparently referred to 
Zarathushtra. 

For the Parsi traditions regarding the Avesta 
see art. Avesta. The books now in possession 
of the Parsis are; the Vendtddd, the Yasna, the 
Visparad, and the Khorda-Avesta. The same are 
to be found in the hands of the Gabars in Persia. 

For the Avesta and Pahlavi literature see artt. 
Avesta and Literature (Pahlavi). 

There exists also an exhaustive GujarAtt and 
Persian literature, which was developed as the 
community felt the need of having translations or 
transcriptions of their sacred books, and also of 
communicating with the brethren of Persia. This 
is also treated in art. Literature (Pahlavi). 

(b) Monotheism. —The Parsis claim to be mono¬ 
theists. Is that monotheism of theirs in keeping 
with the old texts or the beliefs current under the 
Sasanians, when the primitive teaching of the 
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prophet was disfigured by the numerous sects 
which undermined Zoroastrianism? We do not 
know which doctrines were brought to India by 
the refugees. To whatever sect they belonged, 
the modern Parsi very properly claims the appel¬ 
lation of mazda yasnd, ‘ worshipper of Maztla, and 
believes in one God. That God has all power, all 
knowledge ; He is Ahura, the Lord, Mazda, the 
All-Wise. His body is the Infinite Light; His 
abode the Supreme Heaven. 

Ahura Mazda, be.sidea having many other attri¬ 
butes, is spoken of in the Gdtfids as having chief 
attributes personified as the Ameshd-spentds (the 
holy immortals). Including Ahura Mazda, there are 
seven Ameshfl-spentas; Ahura Mazda, the living 
wise or all-giving Lord ; Vohu Mand, the good- 
mind ; Asa-vahista, the best order or the excellent 
holiness ; Kshathra Vairya, the absolute power ; 
Spenta-Armaiti, the beneficent piety ; HaurvatAt, 
the wholeness ; Amfiretfit, the immortality. The 
last six abstract notions have sometimes been 
considered as archangels, or celestial beings, at 
the head of whom Ahura Mazda is placed. It i.s 
the same with the ijazataSy genii or natural deities 
or existences to whom men pay homage. Ahura 
Mazda is the first of the heavenly yazatas ; Zara- 
thushtra, the first of the earthly yazatas. The ex¬ 
planation of this hierarchy is extremtdy difficult, 
and includes the real essence of Zoroastrianism on 
which scholars and dasturs do not agree. Ahura 
Mazda created two spirits ; good comes from the 
spirit Spenta Mainyu ; evil comes from a destruc¬ 
tive sjurit, Aiigra Mainyu or Ahrimaii. 

Zoroastrianism has been considered by Muham¬ 
madan and (diristiau authors as the jxufect ex¬ 
pression of religious duali.sm, and scholars have 
by turns accepted or rejected the doctrine of 
duality. The modern I’arsis absolutely deny tliat 
their Pro])het Zaralhushtra preached dualism, and 
they try to restore to Ahura Mazda the character 
of unity and eUnnity of which misunderstoo<l 
dualism deprives liim. We need not enter into the 
discussion here, as the subject is fully dealt with in 
art. Dualism (Iranian). 

The Parsis, pure monotheists as they claim 
to be, indignantly repudiate the appellation of 
‘fire-worshippers,’ with which they have been 
branded for ages. Travellers in India always 
recorded their reverence for fire, and gave them the 
name of dtash-parastan. The Parsis are not lire- 
worshipiters; they arc the W()rship])er8 of God 
only. Such is the answer made by Parsi children, 
according to their catechisms. Fire, of course, 
plays a conspicuous part in the ceremonies of the 
Parsis. It claims homage from the modern Par.si8 
as it did from the ancient Iranians. It is seen on 
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fed with barklesH pieces of wood,’ etc. And 
Pausanias (v. xxvii. 3) places it ‘in a room . . . 
where a priest repairs to put dry wood upon tlie 
altar, the tiara on his head, singing sacred hymns 
. . . from a book in a language utterly unintellig¬ 
ible.’ The modern Parsis offer the explanation 
that, if the Iranians regarded fire as the symbol 
of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and 
reverence, they never professed themselves to 
be w'orshippers of fire. Zoroaster, in his GdthdSf 
speaks of lire as a bright and powerful creation 
of Ahura Mazda, and prefers it a.s a symbol of 
divinity to idols or otlier objects ; but nowhere 
does he enjoin the worship of fire. 

(c) Immortality of the soul .—Man is represented 
as a compound of pliysical and psychological parts. 
His nature is double—material and spiritual, body 
and soul. His spiritual parts are immortal, and 
were created before his material parts. Of his spir¬ 


itual parts tlie principal is the urvan, the soul, with 
its faculties, and the fravashi, a notion perhaps 
of post-Zoroastrian belief. The umfan, or the soul, 
is responsible, and, according to its acts, receives 
reward or punishment. On the morning of the 
fourth day after death the urvan enters into 
the spiritual w'orld, and never returns to the 
material world. There is no trace of metempsy¬ 
chosis. As regards/>•«?.’«A'/ii, it i.s a peculiar inner 
power of urr}a?i —a most interesting notion, and 
very much like the Platonic iSiat. The fravashi 
of the holy soul is honoured as a holy sjurit, and 
its help is invoked as a sort of guardian-spirit of 
tlie soul. The soul is cndow'ed, uuring its earthly 
career, with suc h hel])s as may enahfo it to fight 
against the evil intlueiice of Ahiiman. Tliese 
helps are knowledge, wisdom, sense, thought, 
speech, the religious c;onscience, revealed religion, 
etc. It cannot look for any other help ; there 
is no vicarious salvation in Parsiism. Of. art, 
Fkava.shi. 

{d) Future life. —Such a struggle tleso.rves a 
reward. The Par,si,s, according to the Zoroastrian 
c;reed, believe in a life to come. The Ave.sta writ¬ 
ings of the lldtOxt Hn.s'k, the 19tli chapter of the 
Vendiddd, and the Pahlavi hoolcii Dmd-i~Main6g-i- 
Xrat and Arld-i-Virdf Ndmak treat of the fate of 
the soul after death. Even in the GdtJids we find 
general hints about it. The soul of the virtuous 
cro.Hses the Chinvat bridge, and is admitted into 
(lie house of purity and eternal light and song 
(yarO demdna), where it enjoys the company of 
lioly souls. The soul of the wicked goes to the 
house of impurity and darkness, reproached by its 
conscience, bemoans its slate, and utters cries of 
lamcnlation. The state of reward or punishment 
is to continue till FraskO Jccniti or Farshogard, 
i.e. the renovation of the world, Avhim the whole 
creation is to start afresh. The* notion of the im- 
moi tality of the soul and a future life, distinctly 
i;xpres.sed in the Gdlhds, pervades the whole of 
the later Avesta literature, and i.s entirely accepted 
by tlie Parsis. See, further, Blkst, Abodk of 
TiiK (Per.sian). 

(e) liesurrej-tionof the dead .—Tlie resurrection, or 
UisfdJchfz, will take place at the end of the present 
cycle ; then will come the last of the Saoshyants 
(see ZoK()A.STKH), who will (‘ousumniate the work of 
purifying and regenerating the world and remov- 
ing all evil effects of the work of Aliriman. All tlie 
souls of the wicked will be brought out from hell, 
and will be purified through the supreme ordeal ; 
the souls of the righteous, too, will rise, and they 
also will jJUHs through the llistdkhez and he sub¬ 
mitted to the same trial ; but tlie flames will not 
burn thorn—they will cross them as a sea of milk. 
Henceforth the world will enter upon a new cycle, 
free from all evil and misery, ever young and 
rejoicing. All souls will be furnished wdth new 
liodies, and will commence a life of ineffable bliss. 
Hell itself will be purified. The i^arsi theories of 
tlie resurrection, the last judgment, and the fate 
of Ahrinian are found in the Biindahishn. 

2. Ethics.—‘ The Zoroastrian religion,’ as has 
been pointed out by Darmesteter {Farsiisvi, p. 11 f.), 

‘ w^as a religion of life in the noblest sense of the 
word; it brought two things of which the old 
Aryan religions, in the midst of which it rose, 
had no idea, or only a dim apperception ; those two 
things were moral and hope ’; so that ‘ the Zoro- 
a.strian faith not only gives its follower a moral 
rule through life; not only directs his heart, his 
tongue, his hand, teaching him good thought, good 
word, and yood deed ; but it tells him that the good 
will prevail at last if he does his duty ; that a son 
of the prophet Saoshyant will come and open the 
eternal reign of Ormazd, and exterminate the 
evil from the world. The poorest, the meanest 
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Zoroastrian in the world knows that he is born 
a soldier of Saoshyant, and tliat Orrnazd will con¬ 
quer through him.’ The development of activity 
—free and vcduiitary—introduces a quite modern 
factor into Parsii.srn, and enables it to stand on a 
level with the conteinporaiy systems of philosophy 
through the triumph of etlort. One is even justi- 
li(*,d in wondering how Zoroastrianism arrived at 
the low ebb which caused the final success of the 
Aral»s and iHlani ; but, in studying attentively that 
portion of history, we see that it can he fully ex¬ 
plained by the fact that, having become a State reli¬ 
gion, it perished miserably, stined by the priesthood 
and weakened by the struggles among the sects. 
Tn any <ra 8 e, as it appeals at the present day to a 
small number of followers, it divests itself of any 
sacerdotal or sectarian character in order to speak 
only to the reason of the individual. Zoroastrian¬ 
ism.-become ParsUsm—apjiears to us, above all, 

a system of moral rihilosof)hy, and it is in that 
direction that it will j)rohably develop more and 
more. Though the F*ahlavi writers have handed 
down copious materials on Zoroastrian ethics, 
no H{)t5cial treatise has ever Hummed them up. 
Strange to say, tlte sublime j)recepts of morality 
enjoined by the Zoroastrian religion have never 
been codihed. Ac.cuirding to the sacred IxiokH, all 
morality is divided into tliree great classes: 
huvmtn, good tlioughts; hvkhta, good words; 
huritrs'ltta, good deeds. Similarly, there are 
three categories of immorality : duzhmnta^ evil 
tbuuglits; duzhnkhtny evil words; and duzhvarshta, 
evil deeds. All good thoughts, words, and works 
are done with wisdom. All evil thoughts, words, 
and works are done without wisdom. All good 
thoughts, words, and works load to naradise. All 
evil thoughts, words, and works lean to hell. To 
all good thoughts, words, an<l works (belongs) 
paradise. So (is it) manifest to the pure. Of all 
Zoroastrian virtues, tbe first, holiness, or asfut, —a 
very comprehensive term—embraces all sorts of 
purity, truthfulness, and beneficence. The asJiem 
vohii, tlic prayer-formula that every Zoroastrian 
learns, teaches that ‘ llolinc.ss is the best good 
and happiness ; liapt)ine 8 S to Him who is the Holy 
one for the sake of the best Holiness.’ Of. art. 
Ethics and Mokality (Parsi). 

The list of Zoroastrian virtues would be too long 
to reproduce her<!. Most of them are common 
to the great religions of the world—Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christ ianity ; but some of them have, 
so to speak, exjianded in the modern development 
of Parsiism. Charity, for example, formerly 
restricted to the Zoroastrian brethren, is now ex¬ 
tended to every caste, race, and religion. Again, 
as a deviation from certain ideas, the modern 
I’arsis repulse converts, and seem to have totally 
forgotten that it was through preaching and 
proHclytism that their religion was estal»lished, 
and that the admission of the adherents of a 
false religion to the true religion was allowed. 
The question of investing non-Zoroastrians with 
sudrah and kusti as a pressing one, and was 
settled lately ; the (community as a body is averse 
to proselytism. 'Fhe Parsis do not admit con¬ 
versions to Cliristianity, and Parsi converts are 
very few. Moreover, the Parsis have never sacri¬ 
ficed themselves for their religious ideas; they 
may have sufi'ered, from the storming of their 
old centre Sanjfln, tlie ordinary evils or war, and 
under the Portuguese from the strict regulations 
of the Damaun and Ba.ssein authorities ; hut 
their faith was never at stake in India. Hence 
they have no occasion to boast of their modern views 
of toleration, when they enjoy equality of pro¬ 
tection under an enlightened Cxovemnient. Those 
views are quite opposed to the spirit of the 
Sasanian kings, who wore ardent persecutors of 


alien worships. For them there was only one good 
religion. All others, especially those of the 
Jews, Manicheeans, and Christians, were attacked. 
Any communication with unbelievers was a cause 
of impurity; to eat with them was sinful. The 
same view is found in the liivdyats, and, among 
the modern Parsis, the adherents of old customs 
clung to it as late as the early fifties. At that 
time the prejudice was still so strong that even 
men like Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai declined to dine 
with the Governor of Bombay. 

It is a most important fact that the Parsis, since 
their arrival in India, may have submitted to some 
Hindu customs in order to please tlie Kana of 
Sanjan ; but they never felt the moral or religious 
influence of Hinduism. Whatever common origin 
the two branches of the Aryan family may have, 
each has separately achieved its own evolution. 
The Parsis borrowed neither the fasts of asceticism 
nor the ecstasy of mysticism—both opposed to 
pure Zoroastrianism. Indian philosophy also they 
Ignored. The great Brahmanical schools were not 
meant for alien races, and not oj)en to the Persian 
refugees, who, even at Nausari, did not attempt to 
start a school of their own. Now, in contacst with 
European thought, active, living, communicative 
as it is, what will become of the community? 
Neither the Homan Catholic saints nor the re¬ 
ligious reformers of Christianity will gain influence 
over the Parsi youths; but Darwin, Huxley, 
Stuart Mill, Comte, may perhaps do so, and the 
future of Parsi ethics and ])hiIosophy depends 
on the way in which they are umierstooa and 
adapted. See art. Philosophy (Iranian). 

3 . Liturgy : worship and ceremonies. — (a) 
Temples .—The Parsi temples for a long time die! 
not ditt’er in outward appearance from the better- 
class houses. Now the ironts of some of them, at 
Udvada and Bombay, are decorated in the neo- 
PersepoUtan style. The word for temple is dar- 
i-mihry ‘door or palace of Mithra.’ In India they 
are commonly called Agydris (from dg, the San¬ 
skrit agni, ‘fire’). They are of three grades, 
dtash-dddgdhy dtash-ddardUy dtash-bahrdmy ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the fire kept in them. 
( 1 ) The dtash-addgdn may he touched both by 

f riests and by laymen, never by non-Zoroastrians. 

t is the ordinary fire preserved in a lire-temple, 
or even in the houses of Zoroastrians, and used in 
sacred ceremonies; ( 2 ) the dtash-ddardn may not 
be touched by any one but priests ; its consecra¬ 
tion requires great ceremonies ; the utmost care is 
taken in watching it and keeping it perpetually 
burning ; (3) the dtash-bahrdm is the highest of 
all ; its consecration entails heavy expenses and 
a long series of ritual—for a year or more. The 
sacred lire is constantly watched by priests who 
have undergone the highest purifications. Its 
extinction would be regarded by the Parsis as a 
calamity. Non-Zoroastrians are not admitted into 
the dar-i-mihr. The chief feature of the temples 
is the absence of statues or representations of 
divinities. The temple is divided into two parts : 
the ddardn, or place for fire, and the izishn-gdhy 
in which the ceremonies are recited, (i.) Adnrdn. 
In a small domed room the fire is kept burning 
in a silver or copper-brass urn resting on a stone 
stool, or dddsht, with a metallic tray hanging from 
the dome {tdj); five times a day (at eacli watch, 
or gdA) a priest, his mouth covered with a paddn, 
or piece of cloth, to prevent the effluvia from 
defiling it, cleans the room, washes the stool, 
arranges the cinders, and puts fresh sandal or 
other wood on the fire. The ceremony is called bdi 
dSvi. (ii.) Izishn-gdh. This is a large quadrang¬ 
ular room, divided by pdvis (small channels), 
and is used for the celebration of the ceremonies. 
There is space enough for a stone stool {dddsht) for 
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the censer, or dfergdni, a stone T)Iatform {urvtt or 
AlAt g/ih) on which are laid the implements of 
ritual, a seat for the officiating priest, and the 
kundi for the purified water. 

Devout Parsis generally go to the fire-tern pie 
every day, or at least on the days of the month 
consecrated to fire ; but, at certain times, all the 
community go and oiler sandal-wood and money, 
and say prayers. According to the belief of the 
ancicTit Per.sians, however, it is not necessary to 
pray to God in a temple. Nature, in its grandeur, 
was considered the proper temple, and Parsis still 
continue to pray on the beacli or facing the sun. 
There are eight dtash-bahrdnis in India (the first 
was founded at Sanjfin by the refugees in the 
8th cent. ; it was finally brought to Udvada in 
1742, where it still exists), and 133 Agydris (.see 
the list of fire-temples in India published by B. B. 
Patell in Gujardt Parsis, Appendix i. pp. 65-69). 

[b) Ritual.— Zoroastrian wor.ship consists in 
the recitation of frngments of the sacred books, 
either simply or accomi)anied with the j»erlorm- 
ance of tlie ritual. Generally, every one prays by 
himself, but on some occasions the whole com¬ 
munity gatlier at the fir<!-temj)Ie. 

The number of ceremonies celebrated during tin; 
era when the religion was most flourishing has 
diminished. Nowadays the chief are the Ynsna 
(which includes the 'Gdthds), the Visparad, the 
VendidAd, the Rapithaiain, the Gdhdnbdrs, the 
SrOsk IJarun or Rd.j, the AMngdn, the Giti- 
khirid, the ZindeJi-Jiavdn, the Hdmdst. The ritual 
has been c.arefully jjreserved ; the liturgical ex¬ 
planations regarding the Yasna, for example, are 
writ!en on tlie old MSS tliemselves; precious 
fragments of ancient trcati.ses of the Sa.sanian 
period connected with rituali.srn have come down 
to the i)rcsent time (.see Nirangistdrif Vajarkard, 
etc.). 

The apparatus of ritual for the Fo.vna are: 
harsom. {q.v.), a bundle of from five to thirty-live 
metallic wire.s, tie<l into a string of date-leaf, 
evarngkin ; mdhrd, stand for the harsom.; hdvan, 
mortar; tasht, metallic saucer with nine holes in 
the middle ; cups and dislies. 

The offerings consist of the juice of the haoma 
(hdni) plant, sacred bread (ddrdns), ght (clarified 
iiutter), holy water, dry fragrant wood, (^.sm hM, 
etc. 

In the time of the A vesta some of the liturgical 
ceremonies demanded the presence of ten priests 
{Vtsp. hi. 1 ; Vend. v. 57, vii. 17) ; at the present 
day two prie.sts only are required: the cliief 
reciter (zdti) and the minister [rdspi), who fills the 
)lace of the other absent priests. Smue of the 
iturgical prayers must be recited, the ritual per¬ 
formed, and the accessaries conducted by priests 
who have to submit to great purifications ; other 

f iraycrs may be recited by all prie.sts, even by 
aymen, a.s, for example, the Yashts, which are 
not accompanied by any ritual, though it is pos¬ 
sible that they were fornierly recited on the tops 
of mountains or high ground. Some suppose that 
the description of the worship of the Iranians by 
Herodotus refer.s to Yashts. To all appearance 
these offices are relics of the ancient Sasanian 
wonship, and the conglomeration of the Yasna, 
according^ to Darmeatetcr’s sugge.stion {A MG xxi. 
ch. i. p. Ixxxviii) after Mas'udi, was formed at the 
time of Ardashir Babakan, and has undergone no 
change. 

The daily obligations of the orthodox Parsi are 
numerous ; the untying and retying of the sacred 
girdle (kusti) on the sacred shirt {sudrnh) is per¬ 
formed several times after the washing of the 
hands, face, and feet with pure water, and is 
called pddydb. The custom of saying grace before 
and after meals still subsists. 


(c) Purificatory laws. —The purificatory laws 
play a con.spicuoii.s jiart in the life of the con¬ 
servative Parsi, as every material imj)urity has to 
be removed if he desire.s to be a good Zoroastrian. 
There are four purifications for the use of both 
priests and laymen, men ami women ; (1) the pdd¬ 
ydb, which consists in washing w'ith water the 
arms and hand.s up to the elbows, the feet up to 
the ankles, and the face ; (2) the ghosel, a washing 
with gdmez (cow's urine); (3) the harashn'dm, a 
long and painful cleansing which, together with 
the subsequent retreat, lasts nine days. The 
ritual is found in Vendtddd, ix. The si-shoe is 
a diminutive of it. 

Prom his birth to the day of his death, w hen he 
has become a prey to the arn/ nasu, and is himself 
a source of contagion, the Parsi has to fight against 
lefilement; he has to avoid it, and also to avoid 
defiling others. 

A state of perfect purity is indispensable to the 
:>rie8t before entering the izishn-gdh for the cele- 
iration of the Yasna and Vendiddd ; he is called 
ynozdathragar moficd niohed in state of imrity’), 
and also bnrashnum-wdld. Not only has the priest 
to undergo fuirifications, but the im])lements of 
worship and the water used during the ceremonies 
have to be made pure. G6mez is employed in 
minor purifications ; ntrang-din, buH’s urine, made 
pure according to tlie ceremonial law, is indis- 
pen.sablein the higher ceremonies, and its prepara¬ 
tion is mo.st minute. 

'The purili<*atory huvs are, in fact, the bases of the 
Par.si liturgy, and, as Ampietil du Perron (ii. 644) 
says, ‘if the juirifying materials are not well 
cleaned, there is no purification, no purifier, no 
iricst, no Parsi! , . .’ so that, though the re- 
ormers liave, after a figlit with tlie orthodox 
})arty, objected to the daily use of gOmez, the 
7iirang-din is not discarded. Cf. PURIFICATION 
(Iranian). 

4. Feasts and festivals.—The Parsis have some 
religious feasts of a very peculiar idiaracter, for 
which see separate art. ihcsTiVALS AND Fasts 
(Parsi). 

Litkiiaturk.—I EAHl.YTRAVKl.LEhs.~¥r\a.r}orAaii\Ms, ‘The 
Wonders of the Kast,’ tr. from the Latin oriKinu.! ae pul)iiH)ied 
in I’ariH in 183{> in the Jietnieil de imifnijeg r.l du of the 

.Society of Oeo^raphy, by Henry Yule, Londun, IKOIl, p, ‘.II; 
J. de Barros, JJa Ania, dos feitos, que us Purtiiqxazes fizerarn 
no d^scubriuiento, e compiista das man’s e terras do Urirnte., 
Lisbon, 1777, i. hk. viii. cn. ix. ; T. Herbert, Travels in Africa 
\nd, Asia the Great, l,.oruJon, pp. 107 ; E. Terry, 

n /‘tircha.s, llis f'lhj rimes in, Five Ihiokes, pt. ii., do. 10‘27f, ‘A 
Relation of a Voyatje to the Lasterne India ; otisc!rved I)y Kdvvard 
Terry," § iv. p. 1479 ; H. Lord, ‘ Discovery of the Hanians and 
Parneoa,’ in Pinkerton's Vuynijes and Travel.^, do. 18U8-I4, viii. 
057-672; J. A. von Mandelslo, Voynqes de Perse atix Jndea 
urientales, tr. A. de W iox)uefort, Leyden, 1717, pp. 179-186; 
F. de la Boullaye le Gouz, Les Voyafies et ohservatums du 
Sieur, Purls, 16.5;{. ch. xix.f. pp. 187 190 ; P. F. Vicenzo Maria, 
II via(f(/io all’ Indie Orientali, VeJiice, ch. iL p. 250; 

J. Fryer, A New Accomit nf Fast IndUi and Persia it* Fight 
Fetters, being Nine. Years’ Travels, begun PUZ and Jinished 
JdSl, London, 1698, pp. 07, 117, 197; J. Ovin^ton, i'of/uge to 
Suratt, le.HU, do. lOtki ; F. Valentijn, Oud en nintie Oust-Indiin, 
Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 17‘24-26, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 168; 
Anquctil dii Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, pt. i. ‘ Disnours 
pr^lirninaire’; J. S. Stavoriniis, Voyages to the East Jndie-s, 
tr. 8. IL Wileoeke, London, 1798, ii, 494 498, 604 f., iii. If., 6; 
C. Niebuhr, Voyage, en Arabie et en d’autres pays circonvuisins, 
Amsterdam, 17741-80, 11. ;i6-40; J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs^, 
London, 1884, vol. i, ch. vl. pji. 78 88. 

II. iy/sro/tK.—Bomanji Byramji Patell, PArsi Prakdsh, 
being a Record of important Events in the Growth of the 
Parsi Community in iVestern India, Bombay, 1878-88 ((liija- 
rati), series ii., 1891 ; H. G. Brings, The Parsis or Modern 
Zerdusthians, Romboy, 1862 ; Dosabhai Framji, The Parseet, 
their Uistory, Manners, C^istoms, and Religion, London, 1868 ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, llistcrry of the Parsis, 2 vols., do., 
1884 ; D. Menant, Fes J'arsis, ' Histoirc cles communauMi 
aoroastriennes de I’Inde’ {AMG vii,), I’aris, 1898 ; B. B. Patell, 
BG ix. pt. ii. (1899], 183, 254, and a reprint, The Gujardt Parsis 
from their Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, Bombay, 
1898, Parsee Villages in the Sanjan aiid Surat Districts in th* 
Zoroastrian Calendar for ItHl Vezd., pp. 54-63 (Gujaritl). 

III. REUaioif .—Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, * Usag^ei 
civils et religieux dea Parses,' pp. 6?"-591, and ‘ Syst^me th6o- 
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lo^ri^ue, o^r^moniel et moral,’ pp. 692-618; J. Wilson, Parted 
Religion, eu contained in the Zend-Aveata, etc., Bombaj’, 1843; 
M. Haugf, Esftayi on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Partial, London, 1878; J. Darmesteter, Parai- 
iam — ita Place in Hia’ory, a l^ecture delivered at Bombay, 
2nd Feb. 1887; S. Laine, A Modem Zoruastrian^, Ix)ndou, 
1888 ; J, J. Modi, 7'he Refigioua Syatem of the Paraia, Bombay, 
1M86 ; S. D. Bharucha, A Brief STcet^ of the Zoroaatrian 
Religion and CvMoma, do. 1893. I). M ENA NT. 

PARTHENOGENESIS.—Parthenogenesis is 
the development of an egg-cell which has not been 
fertilized. It is of frequent occurrence ( 1 ) in many 
of the lower crustaceans, such as the brine-shrimp 
Artemia, the larf^e fresfiwater Apus, and some 
water-fleas— e.^., ])aphnia, Moina, Cypris, and 
Candona; ( 2 ) in some insecits, notably among the 
gall-wasps (Cynipidre), in certain species of which 
males have not been found, and among saw-flie-s 
(Tenthredinidae); and (3) in most of the rotifers or 
wheel-animalcules. In most rotifers partheno- 

f ’enesis is the rule ; in some cases males have never 
>een found. In mo.st of the cases of partheno¬ 
genesis among crustaceans and insects males are 
absent for months or years, but reappear at 
intervals. Among plants there are few examples 
of normal parthenogenesis in the strict sense, for 
we cannot include cases, like many of the lower 
fungi, where the whole sexual reproduction is de¬ 
generate. An undoubted parthenogenesis obtains 
in Chara crinita, one of the water-stoiieworts. 
For in N. Pbiiope only the female plants are re- 
presenti^d. It should be noted that there is no 
reason whatever to associate the dominance of 
>arf lienogenesis with any loss of racial vigour. A 
Hind red successive parthenogenetic generations 
have been carefully observed in the case of Daphnia, 
and there was no suggestion of any degeneration. 
In a few cases the occurrence of variation in par¬ 
thenogenesis has bc(m demonstrated. 

It may be useful to distinguish several difl’erent 
grades of parthenogene.sis. (a) What may be called 
pntfu)l,u(ji('al parthenogenesis is illustrated when 
the egg-cell, say, of a hen, exhibits without fertiliza¬ 
tion a number of divisions. In none of the.90 ca.ses 
has the development been known to go far. ( 6 ) 
The term casual parthenogemisis may be applied 
to cases where the occurrence is observed as a rare 
exception — «.</., in silk-moths. it occasionally 
hapf>en.s that worker-ants, not normally repro¬ 
ductive at all, jjiroduce ova which develop partheno- 
geneticallj’. Since the discovery of what is called 
‘artificial parthenogenesis’ (see below) these in¬ 
stances of pathological and occasional partheno¬ 
genesis have become more intelligible, {r) Partial 
narthenogenesis is well illustrated by hive-bees. 
The queen receives from the drone a store of male 
elements or spermatozoa, and it rests with her, in 
laying the eggs, to fertilize them or not. Those 
eggs that are fertilized from the store of sperma¬ 
tozoa develop into workers or queens (according to 
the nurture) ; those that are not fertilized develop 
into drones. Tlie same is true of some other 
Hynienoptera, such as ants, (rf) The term seasonal 
j)arthenogcne.sis may he applied to cases like green¬ 
flies or Aphides, where one parthenogenetic genera¬ 
tion succeeds another all through the summer, but 
males reappear in the autumn and fertilization 
occurs. This is also illustrated by some of the 
water-fleas, (c) The term/wvent/c parthenogenesis 
may be applied to some curious cases {e.g., in the 
miuge MUlster) where larval forms exliibit pre¬ 
cocious roproductivity without any fertilization. 
It becomes difficult,however, to draw a line between 
such eases and multiplication by means of spores, 
such as is seen in the larval stages of the liver-fluke 
and in many plants. Spores are specialized repro- 
tluctive cells which develop without fertilization ; 
they are familiar to every one on the fronds of ferns. 
Tiie formation of spores is a primitive mode of re¬ 


production, but the parthenogenetic development 
of ova is probably in all cases secondary and deri¬ 
vative—a relapse from the normal sperraio develop¬ 
ment. None the less it seems to work well in 
certain kinds of organisms and in certain conditions 
of life. 

It may be asked whether eg^-colls which normally develop 
without being fertilized are in any way different from ordinary 
ova. But the answer is not at present very clear. In some 
cases (ants, bees, and wasps) the ova go through the ordinary 
process of maturation, involving a rediiotion of the number of 
nuclear rods or chrornosotues to half the normal number. In 
Homo other cases (rotifers, some water-fleas, and green-flies) 
there is no reduction when the conditions of life are favourable, 
though there may be when they are unpropitious. 

Of great interest and importance is the establish¬ 
ment of the fact that in a variety of cases the ovum 
may be artificially induced to develop partlieno- 
genetically. The demonstration of this has been 
mainly due to Jacques Loeb and Yves Delate. If 
the unfertilized eggs of a sea-urchin be left for a 
couple of hours in sea-water the composition of 
which has been altered {e.g., by adding magnesium 
chloride), and be then restored to ordinary sea¬ 
water, many of them develop into normal iarvse. 
A mixture that Delage found to be very eft'ective 
for sea-urchin ova consisted of 3U0 c.cm. of sea¬ 
water, 700 c.cm. of an isotonic solution of sac¬ 
charose, 15 centigrams of tannin dissolved in dis¬ 
tilled water, and 3 o.crri. of normal ammoriiacal 
solution. It works equally well if the volume of 
the sea-water or of the saccharose be doubled. 
IMie ova were left for an hour in the mixture, then 
washed several times, and then placed in sea-water, 
where they soon developed. In a few cases fully- 
formed sea-urchins have been reareti. There are 
two points of special importance : first, that the 
artificial parthenogenesis has been induced in a 
great variety of types {e.g., sea-urchin, starfish, 
marine worm, mollusc, fish, and even amphibian); 
and, second, that the artificial stimuli ellectively 
used are very varied—chemical, physical, and 
mechanical. Artificial parthenogenesis has been 
induced by altering the chemical composition of 
the water by adding or removing certain salts, or 
by altering the concentration by adding salt and 
sugar, or by subjecting the ova to various influences, 
such as superabundance of carbon dioxide, vapour 
of chloroform, ether, benzol and toluol, the presence 
of butyric acid, blood, serum, and extractsof foreign 
cells, or by exposing the ova to electric currents or 
to mechanical stimulation. Frog’s eggs pricked 
with a needle and washed with blood may proceed 
to develop rapidly and normally. In a few cases 
the parthenogenetic development has been success¬ 
fully carried beyond the completion of the tadpole 
metamorphosis. The eflective stimuli, sucli as have 
been enumerated above, differ for different kinds 
of eggs, and even for eggs of the same kind at 
different stages of ripeiie.ss. There is probably 
some common factor in all the effective stimuli, 
but what it is remains uncertain. 

It is too soon to make more than a tentative 
statement as to what happens in artificial partheno- 
^ene.si 8 . According to some, the artificial changes 
in the medium do not in themselves directly induce 
segmentation, but modify the intimate constitution 
of the egg in such a way that, when it is returned 
to its natural medium, it becomes auto-partheno- 
genetic. According to Loeb, the physico-chemical 
agency induces the formation of a ‘ fertilization 
membrane’ by a change in the surface of the egg 
comparable to that wnich follows the entrance of 
a spermatozoon. The first step is a cytolysis or 
partial solution of the cortical layer of the ovum, 
perhaps a liquefaction of fatty substances in the 
cellular emulsion. The result is the formation of 
the ‘stabilizing envelope’ or ‘fertilization mem. 
brane.* But the appearance of this membrane 
seems to lead to an acceleration of the oxidations 
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going on in the egg; the egg i» activated, and 
segmentation begins. But this may simply lead 
to disintegration, if there is not also a corrective 
factor, and it has been possible to devise experi¬ 
mental conditions that induce activation only and 
others that induce activation and stable develop¬ 
ment. Thus the presence of a fatty acid, such as 
butyric, may bring about membrane-formation and 
the activation of the egg, while the presence of a 
hypertonic solution (t.c. with increased osmotic 
pressure) may serve as the essential corrective, 
'i’he life of the activated egg may also be saved by 
putting it after the membrane-formation for about 
three hours into sea-water practically free from 
oxygen or containing a trace of potassium cyanide. 
In either way the over-active oxidations in the egg 
may be suppressed. If the eggs are thereafter 
tiansferred into ordinary sea-water containing free 
oxygen, they often develop normally. Similarly, 
pricKing the ovum of frog or toad with a platinum 
needle and the entrance of some blood corpuscles 
may serve to activate, while the return to the 
normal medium may serve as the necessary 
counteractive of disintegration. 

One must not conclude that the r61e of the corn- 

lex living spermatozoon is exhaustively replaced 

y the chemico-physical agencies referred to, for 
normal fertilization implies more than activation 
and a regulation of the subsequent cleavage. It 
implies a mingling of the heritable qualities of the 
two parents. What the experiments show is that 
the ovum is quite complete in itself, that certain 
factors involved in what the spermatozoon elfects 
may be artificially mimicked, and that perfectly 
normal larvae may be reared from various un¬ 
fertilized eggs wliicli are not known ever to develop 
parthenogenetically in natural conditions. The 
remarkable facts that have come to light since 1899 
show that one cannot set limits to the poasibility 
of the occurrence of parthenogenesis. Some of the 
experimental conditions which are efl'ective in in¬ 
ducing parthenogenetic development might find a 
parallel in natural conditions. As yet, no instance 
of either artificial or natural parthenogenesis has 
been observed in the animal kingdom above the 
level of amphibians. 

IjItbratcrk. —J. Loeb, Artijicial Parthenogenesis and Fer¬ 
tilisation^ Chicago, 1913, The Mechanistic Conception of Life : 
Biological Essays, do. 1912; P. Geddes and J. Arthur Thom¬ 
son, The. Eiwlvtion of Sex, revised ed., London, 1901, and Sex, 
do. 1914 ; J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity^, do. 1912. 

J. Artiiuk Thomson. 

PARTHIANS.— I. The country.—The position 
of Partliia was south and a little east of the 
Caspian Sea. It was bounded on the north by 
Hyrcania and the Turanian desert, on the south 
by the great salt desert of central Iran, on the east 
by Ariana, and on the west by Media. Roughly, 
it corresponded with the northern part of Khorii.saii. 
The name of tlie country, Parthia, is regarded as 
having been derived from that of its south-west 
province, Farthyene. 

2 . The people.—The Parthians were an Iranian 
tribe nanu'd in the inscriptions of Darius Par- 
thava, called l)y the Greeks llapBvaloi. Justin 
(xli.) describes them as Scythian exiles, their name 
being explained as meaning ‘refugee’ in that 
language. It is doubtful whether any of the 
stories as to the origin of the Parthians are trust¬ 
worthy. Moses of Chorene calls them descendants 
of Abraham by Keturah, whilst Strabo and others 
regard them as Scythians sent by Sesostris from 
Scythia when he returned from that country. The 
first authentic information concerning them, how¬ 
ever, is that of Darius, who represents them as 
inhabiting the tract with which they have always 
been associated. It is therefore probable that they 
were added to the Persian empire by Cyrus, the 
conq^ueror of Babylon, about 650 B.C. Herodotus 


(iii. 93) speaks of them as belonging to the 16th 
division, or satrapy, of Darius, and as paying, 
with the Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Areians, a 
tribute of 300 talents of silver. 

3 . History.—However faithful the Parthians may 
have been to their overlord in the years preceding 
the accession of Darius Hystaspes, there seems to 
be no doubt that, while he was at Babylon, they 
revolted, with other tribes or nationalities, in 
favour of one of the pretenders with whom he 
had to contend. Their sympathies were evidently 
with Phraortes the Medo, and in this they had 
the support of Hyrcania. As Darius’s father, 
Hystaspes, was the general who defeated the allied 
rebel armies there, it seems probable that they 
were in the province which lie governed. The 
first battle took place in Visjiauzntis (Hyspaostisa), 
in Parthia, but, notwitlistanding the success which 
Darius claims for liis father on that occasion, it is 
clear that he had not troops enough, and reinforce¬ 
ments had to be sent from Persia. The second 
battle, in wliich Hystaspes was entirely victorious, 
took place near the city of Patigrabana, also in 
Parthia. In the war of Xerxes against the Greeks 
the Parthians were in the same division as the 
Hactrians, and were commanded by Artabazos 
(Herod, vii. 66 ). To all appearance they remained 
faithful to Persia to the end, serving in the army 
at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, however, 
they made but a feeble resistance when he passed 
through their country on his way to Bactria. 

4. Rise to power.—Very scanty materials for 
the early history of the Parthian kingdom exist, 
and only fabulous legends concerning it are given 
V>y Arrian in bis Parihica (l^hotiiis, cod. 68 ; 
Syncellus, p. 539 f. ). Here Arsaces, tlie founder 
01 the great Parthian dyna.sty, with his brother 
Tiridates, originates in the royal house of the 
Aclnemenians. 'I'he young 'I’iridates liaving been 
insulted by the prefect Agathocles or Pherecles, 
the brothers, witli five companions (like the seven 
Persian supporters of Darius), slay him, and Arsaces 
mounts the t hrone. There is nothing improbable in 
all this, but the statement that Arsaces died after 
two years and was succeeded by ’I'iridates seems 
impossible, in view of the fact that the former 
reigned about 37 years. Arsaces i. maintained 
him-self not only in Parthia, but also in Hyrcania, 
though constantly threatened by Diodotiis of 
Bactria (Justin, xli. 4). Arsaces is said to have 
lied, about ‘238 B.C., to the nomadic tribe of the 
Aspasiacje, owing to tlie march of Seleucus ll. 
eastwards (Strabo, xi. 513). A rebellion in Syria, 
however, soon compelled Seleucus to retire, and 
Arsaces returned victorious to l*arthia. According 
to Justin (xli. 4), the day of this victory was cele¬ 
brated as tliat of Parthian indei)endence. Arsaces 
was proclaimed king at Asaak (Kuchan in the 
upper Atreo valley) and founded Dara in Apa- 
varktikine, now Kelat, farther to the east. His 
son, Arsaces ir., was attacked by Antiochus ill. 
(the Great) in 209 B.C., and certain Parthian and 
Hyrcanian towns were captured by him. The 
successor of Arsaces ii., Pnapatius (Justin), ruled 
16 years (190-175 B.C.), and Phraates, who followed 
on the throne (175-170 B.C.), subjugated the Mardi 
in the Elburz. This ruler, notwithstanding that 
he had many sons, left his throne (following an 
old Elamite custom) to his brother, Mitbridates I. 
(170-138 B.C.). Having subdued the Medes, the 
Elynieans, the Persians, and the Bactriana, Mithri- 
dates extended his conquests in India beyond those 
of Alexander, subjugated Syria, and added Baby¬ 
lonia (see 8 9 ) and Mesopotamia to his empire, 
which now had the Ganges as its eastern ana the 
Euphrates as its western boundary. Among other 
great rulers of Parthia may be mentioned Phraates 
II. (138-127 B.C.), who defeated Antiochus Sidetes, 
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but was hirtiHelf slain in a battle with the Scyth¬ 
ians who had helped Antiochus ; and Phraates ill. 
(70-57 B.C.), who sufjfjorted the younger Ti^^ranes 
of Aniienia against his father, and re-ohtained 
possession of Mesopotamia in consequence. He 
was murdered about 57 B.C. by his two sons. The 
dynasty of Arsaces lasted until A.D. 229, when it 
was ended by the native Sasanian dynasty of 
Per.sia, under Artaxerxes r., son of its founder. 

5 . Character.—An active mountainous race, the 
Pardnaris were very warlike and courageous. 
They early learned the value of accurate shooting, 
and attained renown as archers, owing to their 
skill with the bow on horseback. Their fame as 
horsemen was for this same reason equally great. 
Even whilst going at full speed, they discharged 
their arrows with such precision that they could 

revent an enemy from following them in their 

iglit. The cavalry formed the strength of the 
Parthian army ; as for the infantry, this was com¬ 
posed mainly of slaves who had been bought and 
trained for military service. 

6. Civilization and language.—It is doubtful 
whether the Ihirt liians were ol St^ythian origin or 
not (§ 2 ), hut it is known that certain Scythian 
norntuls hecJime the ruling race in the State. Ex¬ 
tensive Iiind(Ml [tro)>erty was given to them, ami 
they formed the king’s council, which ni»pointed 
the successor. 'I'liese Scythians, however, ulti¬ 
mately became, as was to be expected, one Mith 
the Parthian nation. Such an amalgamation was 
remlered all the easier because of the likeness of 
their language, for IVirtliian was looked upon as a 
mixture of Scythian and Median (according to E. 
Meyer ~ Iranian). Being, however, ‘ philliellenes ’ 
and alt()g(ither under the influence of (ireeU art 
and civilization, the king.s, on their coins, and 

)robably also in ollicial documents, used the (Jreedi 
anguage, so that no spocimens of ancient I^arthian i 
have come down to us. That their language 
should have been the original of that strange 
jargon, l^ahlavi, as contended hy some (Meyer 
regards the word as a corni[)tion of Parthava, 

‘ Parthian ’), is in the highest degree improhahle. 
The tongue which, mingled wit h Pahlavi, made it 
a ‘jargon’ was not (Beck, but Arama’ian. The 
Iranian element of Pahlavi was Persian. 

7 . Religion.—As the early history of the Par- 
thians is practically unknown, the religion which 
they professed is still a hidden detail. 'I'he St^yth- 
ian (dement in the country is said to hav«^ adoj>(ed 
the religion of Zoroaster, and this jn ohahly became 
its official creed—an ‘ everhistiiig fire’ was main¬ 
tained in the royal town of A.saak. 

8 . Personal characteristics.—d’lie 1‘arthian coins 
show, on the obverse, the king's head in profile. 
He is bearded, and his hair, c(jmhed down on to 
his forehead, i.s confined by a fillet. The later 
kings have tiaras and shorter beards than the 
earlier. On the reverse of some of the eoin.s is a 
representation of a soldier seated. He is beard¬ 
less, and wears a hat uith a brim, tight-fitting 
hreecdies, and a short cloak. In hi.s oulstretcluid 
hand he holds the national weapon, the bow. This 
apparently gives tlie costvime of their renowned 
archer-cavalry. 

9. The Parthians in the late Babylonian inscrip¬ 
tions. —There is hardly any doubt tli.at more in¬ 
formation concerning Ihe Parthians will come to 
light from excavations and exjilorations in the 
nearer East. Several laige Babylonian tablets, 
giving very minute details of tlie history of the 
Arsacidean period, are preserved in the British 
Museum. So far, however, the distinguishing 
names of the individual king.s of the dynasty are 
rarely obtainable from this source, as they all bear 
the dynastic appellation ArSakna or Ar&akam^ i.e. 
Arsaoes. 


One of these tablets states that the Babylonians of Seleucia on 
the TijfrU opposed Antiochus, and refers to a conflict with the 
Elamites, lea, apparently, by a veneral named ParsQ. Antiochus 
fled with a few soldiers. Another frag-ment refers to the people 
havitii; fled from certain plunderers (Arbdya, * Arabs ’), who then 
infested the country. Later on (seemingly) fighting took place 
between the Babylonians (people and leaders) and ‘ the son of 
the king and his army.’ After a gap an announcement follows 
in which (the king of Parthia i') refers to some one (who belonged 
[?J to Artabanus, his brother) having been killed. He fought 
with (the enemy) and effected a great slaughter, and those who 
saved themselves by flight (including the son of the king) were 
pursued into the mountain-fastrkesaos. The ' Arabs’ thereupon 
i)egan plundering again, as in former daya, but the writer note# 
that Arsaces (Ariakaa), the king, proceeded in that month 
‘ into the remote cities of the land of Gutium ' (Media), to make 
battle. It may, from this, be conjectured that the ordered rule 
of the Parthians was a welcome relief from the anarchy which 
seems previously to have prevailed in some of the lands which 
they <;oii(|uered. As Artabanus was brother of Arsaces vi. 
(Mithridates 1 ., 170-1.S8 n.c.), some or all of the above details 
probably refer to his reign. 

Tlio Babylonian inscriptions of the Parthian 
period were writUm witli the object of furnishing 
astrological data for historical forecasts. In addi¬ 
tion to the.se, tablets of the nature of contracts 
have also been found. Their dates generally com¬ 
bine the (ireek eciuivalent era with that of the Arsa- 
cidse. As far as can be judged from the records 
handed down, the national life of Babylonia, as 
well as the religious institutions, went on much 
the same as during the reigns of their own kings, 
and it is probable that the same liberal rule 
prevailed in all the provinces under Parthian 
sway. 

Ln KRATCRR. — G. RawUnson, The Sixth Great Oriental 
M(marchy ; Parthia, London, 1873 ; A. von Gutschmid, Gesch. 
h-nns laul seiner Narhharlunder von Alexander liem Grosaen 
bis zttm Unteraange der Arsaciden, Tubing(m, 1888; Smith's 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, IjOtidon, 1872, a.v. 

‘ PurMiiu'; Smith's Diet, of Greek and Roman liiography and 
Mythology, do. 1880, s.v. ‘Arsaces,’etc. (very detailed); IIDB, 
H.v. ‘ Parthians ’; EJir^^, a.vv. ‘ J^arthians,” Arsaces,' ‘ Phraates,’ 

‘ Mithridates,’ ‘ Orodcs,’ ‘ Gotarzes,’ ‘ Pat^orus,’ etc. 

T. G. Pinches. 

PASCAL.—Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont- 
Ferrand on 10 th June 1623, and died in Paris on 
17th Aug. 1062. His father, Etienne Pascal, was 

I iresident of the Court of Aids at Clermont when 
lilaise was lK)rn. The earliest anecdote told of the 
child recounts that, when he was a year old, he 
wa.s cured hy magical means of an illness which 
was supposed to have been superinduced by a 
witch. In 1626 Pascal’s mother, nit Antoinette 
Begon, died ; in 1631 his father, with his family, 
consisting of Blai.se, Gilherte (born in 1620, after¬ 
wards married to M. Piirier), and Jacqueline (born 
in 1625, afterwards Soeur de Sainte Euph 6 mie in 
Port-Koyal), moved to Paris in order to devote 
himself to the education of his son, whose precoci- 
ousne.sH was remarkable. There he fell into disgrace 
with Richelieu for having protested against an 
administrative reduction of the rentes of the hfitel- 
(le-ville, some of which he had purchased. Being, 
however, restored to favour, be was appointed 
intendant of Rouen by the cardinal in 1639. After 
nine years’ residence in Rouen there followed a 
stay of two years in Clermont, and in 1650 the 
Pascal family returned to Paris. Shortly after¬ 
wards Jacqueline joined Port-Royal (she was 
profe.s.sed on 5th Jane 1653)—Gilherte had already 
married P 6 rier—and Etienne, the father, died in 
Sept. 1651. 

Such is the hare outline of the history of the 
family in which Pascal was brought up, and, as we 
shall see, what little light it throws on the origin 
or development of the genius which illuminates it 
comes from the father and the shster Jacqueline. 
We are, nevertheless, forced, perhaps not without 
advantage, to rely for an estimate of Pascal’s place 
in history mainly on the events of his own life as 
illustrated by liis literary remains. And that place 
will be found to be determined by three principal 
factors : his aptitude for mathomatios, hU writings 
oil religion, and his psychology. 
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I. His mathematical aptitude. —Pascal’s sister, 
Madame P 6 rier, is our autliority for the statement 
that, the study of geometry being withheld from 
him by his father, he was found one day by the 
latter with the figures of the first 32 propositions 
of the first book of Euclidlworked out indej)endently, 
and this while still a boy. He was now encouraged 
to study mathematics and was admitted to the 
weekly meetings of a small body of scientists avIio 
formed the nucleus of the future Royal Academy 
of Sciences. When only sixteen years old, ho 
drew up a treatise on conic sections under six 
heads, entitled (1) ‘Generatio coni sectionuin 
tangentium et secantium,’ (2) ‘ De hoxagrammate 
mystico et conico,’ (3) ‘ De quatuor tangentibus et 
rectis piincLas tactuum jungentihus, unde rectarum 
liarrnoniee sectaruin et diametrorum proprietates 
oriuntur,’ (4) ‘ De proportionibus segmentorum 

secantium et tangentium,’ (5) ‘ De tractionihus 
(ronicis,’ ( 6 ) ‘ De loco solido.’ This treatise was 
fouled among Pascal’s paoers after his death and 
was communicated to Leibniz, who, in 1676, urgtul 
its instant publication on account of its import 
and originality. A HsuiiU, however, of its results 
liad been ])uWished by Pascal himself in 1640. 
The keystone of his theory was what he (tailed the 
mystic liexagrarn, as to which he proved that the 
intersections of tlie three pairs of opposite sides of 
a hexagon inscribed in a conic are collinear. From 
this he deduced more than 400 corollaries. 

While assisting his father in the collection of 
taxes at Rouen, Pascal found that long and tedious 
oalculation.s Avere freqjiently nece.ssary. Hi.« 
impatient spirit and fertile brain hit accordingly 
on the idea of making a machine which shouhi 
autonmtically work out these troublesome arith¬ 
metical problems. Tie was so hampered by dilli- 
culties in tlie manipulation of the necessary 
material tliat, though he conceived the idea in 
1643, it T»eing, as he said, ‘ the effort of ‘a man of 
twenty years old,’ he did not secure the royal 
privilege for it till 1649, and it Avas not till 1652 
that he was able to shoAV that final form of his 
machine which is noAv deposited in the Con¬ 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, 

From pure mathematics Pascal now turned to 
physics, after this excursion intt» mechanics. In 
the 17th cent, the dispute whether Nature abhorred 
a vacuum or not was unsettled. An intermolecnlar 
vacinnn Ava.s admitted on both sides, but it wa.s 
doubtful if any other kind of vacuum Avere possible 
in Nature. Descartes affirmed such a vacuum 
im])ossible and inconceivable. The atomists 
affirmed the contrary. The experiments of Torri¬ 
celli (1608-47) under the inspiration of (hilileo had 
resulted in the proof of the Aveight of the air and 
in the record of this fact in the barometer (the 
‘Torricellian vacuum’) which was manufactured 
in 1643. Pascal intere.sted himself in the subject, 
and in 1647 published his Nouvcllcs experiences sur 
le vide, foIloAved by experiments in the next year 
in the Puy-de-Dftme and in Paris to determine 
whether the Aveight of the air was identical at all 
heights above sea-level. 

• If,’ as he Baid, ‘ it is found that the height of the quick-eilver 
iB less at the top than at liie bottom of the mountain, we inuBt 
necessarily conclude that the weiKht or pressure of the air is 
the sole cause, and not any horror of a vacuum, since it is quite 
certain that there is more air at the bottom than at the top, for 
nobody could bold that nature abhors a vacuum more at the 
foot than at the top of the mountain ’ (Oiuvres, iii. 265). 

It is not too much to say that modern physics 
dates from the conclusions of Pascal come to in 
1648 . He broke with reluctance, he tells us, from 
the dogmas of the schools. 

‘ Prom the first of these principles, that nature has an invinc¬ 
ible horror of a vacuum, 1 have passed to the second, that she 
has a horror but not an invincible horror, and lastly, from that 
to a third belief that nature has no horror of a vacuum at aU * 
(ib. U. 871). 


Pure mathematics still held Pascal, howevei , as 
is shown by his exercises on the cycloid, Avhic.h 
date from 1658. Roberval had defined the area of 
tlie curve and the volume de.scribed by its revolu¬ 
tion round its axis and round its base. Po-scal 
then determined the segments of the area and the 
volumes as Avell as their centres of gravity, and, 
under the p.sendonym of Dettonville, invited the 
leading mathematieians of the day to contend for 
a prize for the solution of such problems. Though 
VVallis of Oxford and others sent in essays, the 

f >rojK>sal came to nothing, and I'ascal finally pub- 
ished his oAvn conclusions. Tlie.se give Pn-scal 
high rank among the jirofessors of the inlinitesiinal 
and ditlerential calculus. It is wortliy of note 
that, while engaged on this lahorions work, Pascal 
Ava.s continuously under ]>odily sulVering, and tliat 
hi.s ideas on the properties of tlie cycloid came to 
him Avhile sleejiless through violent tootliache. 

It is not nossilile to fix precisely the date of 
another work of Pascal’s which was concerned 
with the theory of probabilities. In that ]>eriod 
of hi.s life whicli preceded his ‘ second c.onversioii ’ 
and folloAved the death of his father, he was 
familiar with sundry young men of fashion such 
ns the Due de Roannez and the Chevalier do M(ir 6 , 
and ont of their ex(ierience of the gaming table 
rose a desire that lie should treat mathematically 
the laws of ehance, tin this ensued a corre- 
spondeneeof Pascal with Fermat (see I. Todhunter, 
Hist, of the Mnthevi(iti,ml Theory of Probability, 
Cambridge, 1865, jip. 7-21), but Pascal, though he 
seems to have conternjilated a larger work, printed 
in 1654 only a fragment on the arithmetical 
(riangle, Avhich, however, Avas not publishi'd till 
1665. 

2 . Writings on religion.—Though Pascal occu- 
|>ies an honourable place among the leaders of 
mathematical thought, he will ahvays he most 
widely known for his AMitings on religion, esjieci- 
ally the Pensees and, above all, the Provinciules. 
I'o ajipreciate tliese duly, however, we must first 
understand the ground and consequence of Pascal’s 
religious outlook. 

'i'lie first factor, in order of time, which falls to 
he considered is the atmosphere of the home of 
I’ascal’s early days. Ib might be too severe to 
think of it as darkened by any Puritanical gloom. 
The words, ‘ We only think of Ari.stotle and Plato 
as clad in the jiliilosojiher’s toga. Rut they Avere 
good felloAV.s and like the re.st they laughed Avith 
their friemls ’ (Pensees, no. 55 [vol. i. p. 150]), 
seem bo describe accurately the two sides of Itltienne 
Pascal’s home. It Avas the home at once of a 
Stoic j)hiIoso]iher, a grave man of affairs, and a 
cultured man of the world to whom a wise gaiety 
was not unknown. Moreover, the greater part of 
Rlaise Pascal’s life was sjient in Paris, and the 
nine years spent in the capital of Normandy—a 
province Avbere culture was specially developed— 
Avere dignilied by the friendship of the illustrious 
Corneille. In any case, whether in Paris or in Rouen, 
Pascal Avas thrown into a society whose polish and 
refinement would effectually open to him whatever 
joys tlie ‘ morale des honnStes gens’ might give. 

On the other hand, Pascal’s father was of an 
aristocratic Stoicism, with strong views about tfie 
education of his family and belief in his poAver to 
supi>ly it. He had his ‘ system,’ and this demanded 
the stinfy of languages and literature before that 
of mathematics. It also insisted that the pupil 
should take nothing for granted, but in all things 
abandon prejudice and think for biniself. This 
enables us to understand partly why Pascal stood 
forth in all that he did as original, Avhether as 
discoverer or inventor or as the champion of 
reli^on. But at the last it is to the imperious 
genius of Pascal himself that we must attribute 
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that character of masterful ness, self-assuredness, 
and readiness to follow the ar^mment whitherso¬ 
ever it inij^ht lead which we find in all that he set 
his hand to. 

Two authors have been singled out as having 
contributed beyond others to tlie development of 
I^ascars mind—Epictetus and Montaigne—and not 
only because of the ‘ entretien sur Epictfete et 
Montaigne’ held by him with Isaac Lernaistre de 
Saci soon after his entrance into Port-Uoyal. 
There Pascal maintained against his friendly 
op})onent that those two authors were neither 
dangerous nor useless. Of Epictetus he said : 

‘ Behold the light of this great spirit who has so well known 
the duty of man. 1 dare to aay that he would deserve to be 
worahipped If he had known e()ually well hia impotence, since 
one must, he (Jod to toaoh inan both. Also, ae he was earth and 
aahea, after having ho well uiideratood what wo ought to do, 
flee how he losea himaelf in the presumption of what we can’ 
(‘ Kntretien de Pascal avec M. Haci,’ (JCuores, iv. 36). 

E'er man to count on himself is to Pascal the sign 
‘d’une superhe diaholitj^uo ’ (tV>. iv. 36), and it was 
this, he said, that led Epictetus to believe that the 
soul is part of the divine substance, and that pain 
and death are not evils. Instinctively Pascal felt 
that the humility of h^jiictetus (though it might be 
the humility of Jean Jacques Rousseau) was not 
the humility of the (Jhrislian. 

If Ej>ictetu8 attracted I'ascal by his insistence 
that man was but an actor in a comedy whose 
length depended on the will of the Master, it was 
Montaigne among the critics of ‘ le moi hais.sable’ 
who most deej)ly aflccted him. And he did this 
because of a certain allinity of scojjticisru which 
drew the bold intellect of Pascial irresistibly to 
the mocking humanist who went to Mass because 
(!3icero bade him go. Sainte-Eeuve has finely said 
that Montaigne can be studied in the bosom of 
Pa.scal. 

‘ He waH for him at certain times the fox of the Spartan boy 
couciealed under hie cloak. Pascal was frequently laid hold of 
by him, bitten and devoured. In vain he overthrowa and 
rejects him ; the wily one returns. He is disturbed by him, he 
quotes and transi^ribeH him. . . , Wo might sunt it all up in 
saying that Pascal in all hia life and work hag only done and 
only wanted to do two things : to flght to the death the Jesuita 
in the I'rovincinlee, to ruin and annihilate Montaigne in the 
Penates' {Port-Royal, ii. 887 f.). 

But Pascal could neither be content with the 
sceptical indifference of Montaigne nor do more 
than justice to the rational Stoicism of Epictetus. 
On the other hand, he was still less attracted by 
sceptical Epicureanism, if only because its ultimate 
moral effect is a general relaxation of the will to 
good. He was sufKciently conscious of man’s un¬ 
worthiness to draw upon himself the appellation 
of ‘ ce sublime misanthrope’ (Voltaire, Lettres 
philosoph. XXV.). He testifies to his sense of man’s 
weakness apart from grace when he says that 
‘ man is neither angel nor beast, and the evil is 
that he who would make the angel makes the bea.st ’ 
(Pens^.e.s, no. 358 [ii. 271]). Again, though a bold, 
keen, and original thinker, he was deeply con¬ 
vinced of the limitations of reason and of liuman 
culture in general. I'liis conviction led him to say 
that ‘to mock at philosophy is true philosophy,’ 
that ‘ true eloquence mocks at eloquence, true 
morality at morality ; that is to say, that the 
morality of judgment mocks at the morality of 
feeling, for this is under no rule ’ {ib. no. 4 [i. 17]). 
He sees clearly enough that philosophy can do 
sometliing, but that it cannot do all. A higher 
principle is required to carry on the work of 
philosophy, and he finds this in faith. Pascal saw 
tiiat ‘ there are reasons which transcend our 
reason ’; that, though ‘ all our dignity consists in 
thought,’ yet that that thought is folly ; man’s 
thcMight never attains to satisfaction, for ‘nature 
confounds the sceptics and reason the dogmatists.’ 
Even from this raiseiy of a nature hopelessly 
ilivideil against itself Pascal draws the consolation 


that, though ‘ to know one’s self miserable is 
misery indeed, yet this misery is a mark of our 
greatness since we are conscious of it. It is the 
misery of a grand Seigneur, of a dispossessed King ’ 
{ib. no. 398 [ii. 303]). Pascal’s indomitable spirit 
preserved him from all pessimism of the heart. He 
refused to rest in impotence as the last word about 
man. Impotent though in himself he rai^ht be, 
yet he was not left to himself. With him and 
above him was God, and the bridge by which God 
was reached was called faith. The radical contra¬ 
dictions in man’s nature did not for him point to 
religious indifference, or to a ‘ religion de coutume,’ 
but they drove him to that religion which promised 
to show how they could be got rid of or be recon¬ 
ciled. 

In Jan. 1646 Etienne Pascal fell on the ice and 
dislocated his thigh. Then followed a period of 
retirement, during which he and his family studied 
works by Jansenius, Arnauld, and Saint Cyran, 
from which resulted what is called the ‘ first con¬ 
version ’ of Pascal, the nature of the Port-Royal 
apjieal and its effect on him being somewhat 
similar to those of the Serious Call on J)r. Johnson. 
Tlii.s did not lead him to surrender his scientific 
interests, for in the same year he was engaged on 
his researches on the question of a vacuum referred 
to above. Meanwhile his sister Jacqueline, with 
his sympathy, was being drawn towards Port- 
Royal, though she did not take the vows till 
5th June 1653. At the same time (1647) Pascal 
was attending sermons preached by Antoine 
Singlin, confessor to Port-Royal. There ensued a 
period of worldlinoss broken by the death of his 
father on 24th Sejit. 1651. Soon after he wrote his 
short Discours sur les passions de Vamour. Mucli 
has been made of a carriage accident which 
hayipened as Pascal was being driven over the Pont 
de NeiiiJly, when the horses ran away, and two out 
of the four (or six ?) fell into the Seine. Whether 
this had anything to do with Pascal’s second and 
definite conversion is doubtful. What is certain 
is that towards the end of 1653 he was the recipient 
of an extraordinary spiritual illumination by which 
he was raiseil above all the interests that had 
before occupied him, or, to he more accurate, was 
enaVded for the rest of his life to approach them as 
merely atlording materials for heavenly contempla¬ 
tion. This ecstasy is dated 23rd Nov. (1653 or) 
1654, and an enigmatic record of it was found in 
two copies, one of parchment and one of paper, 
stitchea up in his doublet after his death. It ran : 

‘ The year of prrace 1654, 

Monday 23ra November, day of St. Clement, 
pope and martyr, and others of the martyrologium; 

Kve of St. ChryBogonuB, martyr, and others, 
from about ton at night 
to half past twelve. 

Firh. 

God of Abraham, Ood of Isaac, God of Jacob, 

Not of philoBophors and Bavants. 

Certainty, joy, certainty, feeling, peace, Joy. 

God of Jesus Christ. 

My God and thy God (Joh. 2017) 

Thy God shall be my God fRuth). 

Forgetfulness of the world, and of everything save Ood. 

He 18 only found by the ways taught 

In the Gospel. Greatness of the human soul. 

Righteous Father, the world has not 
Known thee, but I have known thee (Joh. 17). 

Joy, joy, joy, and tears of joy. 

I have separated myself from it. 

Dereliquerunt me fontem. 

My God, wilt thou leave me ? 

That 1 may not be separated from thee eternally. 

This Is life eternal that they may know thee 
The only true Ood and him whom thou hast sent, 

Jeeus Christ. 

Jitsua Christ. 

I have separated myself from it, 1 have renounced It, oinai< 
fled it 

That I may not be separated from him for over. 

He is only to be kept by the ways taught 
In the Gospel. 
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Renunciation Total and Sweet. 

Total Bubiiiisaion to Jesus Christ and to iny director. 

Eternally in joy for one day of trial on earth. 

Non obliviBcar sermones tuos. Amen.’ 

Of the two copies of this memorial (some¬ 
times perversely called ‘amulet’) the uaper copy 
in l^ascal’s own handwriting; seems to be a rough 
draft for the other, which in the present form is a 
copic jigurte made by Louis P^rier from the now 
lost pareliment. Along its left side is written at 
right angles to the text: 

‘ Here Is tho c()?h> figurie of a parchment found after the 
death of Mr. Pascal, my uncle, written by his hand and Bcwn in 
the iininy: of liis douiitet—Ptiricr L., Priest and Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Clermont.’ 

This inenMuial is a decisive landmark in the 
history of Pascal, and serves to mark the transfer 
of his interest from the worldly life and the life of 
reason to the religious and ascetic mode of living. 
He Imd received tlie call of the living God, and all 
things else henceforth were to his ta.ste hut Dead 
Sea a])ples. lie liad before tried what reason and 
custom— i.e., what the consciou.s mind {Vesprit) and 
the unconsciou.s—could do. lly custom he means 
those blind, automatic forces which are stronger 
than all merely conscious activities, and it is this 
that he had in mind when he gave the advice that 
we should follow what the converted do, ‘ for in 
doing what they believed in, in taking holy water, 
hearing Mass, etc., you will naturally come to 
believe and you will stupefy yourself (et vous 
alaUira)’ (Fmis^es, no. 262 [ii. 185]), where nhrtir 
means only that the mind w ill enjoy the immediacy 
of feeling of the lower animals undisturbed by 
ideal constructions of the intellect. iS'ow, Pa.scal 
has learned W'hat can be done by a new and higher 
power—inspiration, Hefore, he would have said 
that tho heart is creative in us ; now, he discovers 
tluit it is Go<l Himself who immediately acts in us 
and through ua. The direct result of the experi¬ 
ence of this j)resence and power of God in him was 
the decision to join the Port-Royal recluses, which 
ho did in Jan. 1665. J’here he found the solitude 
and ascetic inode of living w hich had now b<;come 
neccH.sai V to him, and there, too, ho found hiin.self 
amid kindred spirits. He <lid not, however, 
definitely enrol himself as a memher of the com- 
mnnity,*and ilid not consider himself as really 
belonging to it. To use a familiar tlistiiictiou, he 
was an adherent rather than a member of Port- 
Koyal, and he often left the lay convent to live for 
a time in Paris, 

On Friday, 24tii March 1656, an event occurred at 
Port-Royal which had a remarkable effect on the 
now ])rci»aied mind of Pascal—the miracle of tho 
holy thorn. 

An ubb^, Koi dc la Porterie, had lent, from bis private chapel 
to tlie convent of I’ort-Royal of Paris a thorn from the holy 
crown of our Saviour. The relic was placed for adoration in 
the middle of the choir. Among the worshippers came 
Marguerite P<^ricr, the tcT.-year-old niece of Pascal, who was 
BUfCering from an ulcer of the eye whic.h had affected the bone 
of the nose. W'hen her turn came, she applied ihe thorn to her 
eye and prayed that it might be cured. It was cured, at»l the 
cure waH proved to be comjilete. Other miracleB of he.aling 
took place, and the holy thorn refused to do cures outside 
Port-Ito.\a]. 

So much was Pascal impressed that he took for 
his emhlem an eye surrounded by a crown of thorns 
with the motto: ‘Scio cui credidi,’ Ami the 
certitude which he now felt could hardly be in¬ 
creased by the remarkable conversion of Cliarlotte 
Goutiier de Roannez, sister of his old friend, the 
Due de Roannez. Pascal became for a time her 
director, and in that capacity wrote her a series of 
letters of which only a few fragments remain. 
Mile, de Roannez was received into Fort-Royal in 
July 1657, and as long os Pascal lived she resisted 
all efforts to get her back to the world. After¬ 
wards, however, she left Port-Royal, married the 


Due de la Feuillade, and died in 1683 after having 
for twelve years repented her apostasy. 

Lts Provinciates .—Rut a far more important 
w'ork was begun by Pascal before Mile, de Roanne/ 
demanded his care. In 1656 he began the senes oi 
attacks on the Jesuits on which his literary fame 
chiefly rests. The outer history of the Provincial 
Letters' belongs to the history of Port-Royal (see 
Jansenism); we are concerned here only with 
Pascal’s contribution to it. 

On 14th Jan. 16.16 Arnauld was condemned by a 
j.acked court of the Sorbonne for fafse doctrine on 
the point of Hulticient as distinct from elfcctnal 
grace. Port-Royal appealed to another court— 
t he court of tlie j.ublic—and i’ascal w as chosen as 
their advocate. He was no theologian and had 
little taste for theological subtleties. On the other 
hand, he felt deeply tlie gr.iviiy of all that utfected 
morality, and with a sure in.stinet he .strm-k at the 
weak point in the armoury of the eiuiiuies of his 
Jan.senist friends—the system of casuistry of the 
.Jesuits. He wTote in the name of an imaginary 
man of position, Louis de Montalte, to a friend 
living in the country who w'as ligured as desirous 
of knowing what was the meaning of the disputes 
going on in the Sorbonne, 'J'he first of those 
Petit e,s Lettres, as they were commonly cal lei I, 
appeared on 23rd .Jan. 1656, and tho eighteenth 
and last is dated 24th March 1667. In the first 
t hree Letters he wa.s content to stand on tho defen¬ 
sive and discuss with his own peculiar irony the 
questions of sutlicient and edee.tual grace and of 
pro.ximate power. J’hus he inmle play with the 
distinction between words and the idea.s for which 
w’onls staml, and inquired how grace couhl be 
.sufficient anrl not efleclual in fact. Was not this 
as good as saying that grace is at once snlliciimt 
and insullicient? I’astsal illustrates the condition 
of the Church by comparing it to a man w’ho is 
left fialf-dead by robbers, ami sends for three 
[diy.sicians. The first, on seeing him, declares his 
wounds mortal an<l God alone afile to cure him. 
J’he second flatters him and assures him that he 
has sufficient strength to get home. The third, 
after examining him, agrees with the second and 
combines with the second to chase away the first. 
On this the suflorer turns to the third doctor, who 
tells him that he has sufficient strength for the 
journey because ho has legs, and legs are the 
instrument made for walking. ‘ Rut,’ inquires the 
sick man, ‘have 1 strength enough to use tiiem?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ says the doctor, ‘ and you will not 
walk unless (iod gives you supernatural strength.’ 

‘ J’lien you are not of the same opinion as your 
colleague as to my real condition,’ and the doctor 
admits that he is not. It wouhl be difficult to put 
more concisely the hollowness of the league formed 
by the Dominicans and Jesuits against the 
.Jausenists. Similarly, Pascal, in discussing the 
meaning of ‘proximate power,’ asks whether a 
man would have the proximate power of crossing 
a river if he had a boat and oars and whatever 
might be necessary, or whether a man with eyes 
had the jiroximate power of seeing in the dark. 
On being told that a man with the power of sight 
and in the daylight had this proximate power, he 
inquires whether the righteous have always the 
proximate power of keeping the Commandments 
of God, and is told that they have, but that they 
might not have effectual grace to enable them to 
pray to Gcxl for that purpose. It came to this, 
then, that the righteous have the proximate pow'er 
W'hen the phrase is abstracted from all meaning ; 
that the pnrase hod no authority from the Scrip¬ 
tures, councils, or popes, but that, it l>eing adopted 
by the majority of the court, Arnauld must adopt 
it also or he pronounced heretical. 

In his fourth Letter, which opens like a Catiline 
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oration (‘There is nolhinjij like the Jesuits’) Pascal 
turns his guns with a magnificent ofiensive on the 
Jesuits, but contents himself in this Letter with 
drawing on bis Jesuit interlocutor the consequences 
of his assertion that ‘ an action cannot be con¬ 
sidered sinful if (iod does not give us, before we 
commit it, knowledge of its evil and an inspiration 
which stirs us up to avoid it.’ 

In his fifth Letter Pascal addresses himself to an 
examination of what it was that the Jesuits 
actually taught, and attacks the basis of their 
system, which he finds in their underlying deter¬ 
mination to substitute their own dominion for the 
dominion of God. From this follow'ed as a practical 
corollary that, as the average man is incapable of 
a high (u^gree of saintliness, religion must l»e made 
easy for him. And this the Jesuits carried out by 
their doctrine of probahilisrn. On this doctrine 
and the practical use made of the ‘ direction of 
the intention ’ Pascal pours out the vials of 
his scorn and derision in this and tlie next five 
Letters. 

On the day when the fifth Provincial aj»peared 
(2t)th March 1656) the recluses of Port-Royal were 
obliged to dispersis as a consequentte of Arnauld’s 
condemnation. Four days later oeciirred the 
miracle of the holy thorn—a matter of rejoicing 
to the Jariscnists, of confusion to the Je.suits. 
Pascal in particular was rejoiced, for God had 
Himself ])lainly sjioken. Moreover, the recluses 
were allowed to return to Port-Royal, and Pasi-al 
continued his a.ssaults till 2nd Aug., when the 
tenth Letter apneared. 

After this he tirops the fiction of the provincial 
friend and addresses himself explicitly to the 
‘ reverend Jesuit fathers,’in the eleventii onward 
to the eighteenth Letter. Nor was he to be 
turned from his jmrpose of attacking the moral 
maxims of the Society of Jesus by the appearance 
of Alexander Vll.’s bull of 16th Oct. 105(5, which 
condemned the famous five propositions alleged to 
be extracted from the Augustinua of Janseniiis. 
This a|)[)eared a fortnight after the publication of 
the thirteenth Letter. 'I’lie seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth Letters are addressed to Kran(,a)i8 Annat 
(a Latinized form of his original name Canard), a 
provincial of his order, and for sixteen years con¬ 
fessor to Louis XIV. Pascal writes to him as the 
representative of the French Jesuits. 

It is not surprising that in so heated a contro¬ 
versy as the Provincial Letters arou.sed Pascal 
should have been charged with heresy, inaccurate 
(nictation, ridiculing sacred things, attributing to 
the Jesuit Society as a whole the eccentricojiinions 
of obscure memliers, and appealing to pruriency. 
Rut tlie only charge which is even plausibly serious 
is that he spoke falsely when he declared that lie 
was not of Fort-Royal. In the seventeenth Letter 
he refers his opponents to his previous l^etters, in 
whi(di he had (leclared that ‘lie was alone’ and 
that he was ‘ not of Port-Royal.’ TJie passages to 
which he refers are in the twelfth ana sixteenth 
Letters. In the former he is alluding to the 
impostures of the Jesuits, and he says : 

* Indeed, fathore, you are more Buepeot in this matter than 1 ; 
for itiH not likely thatbeinjf alone as I am, without power and 
without any human support a|;;ain8t so powerful a body, being 
tustaiued only by truth and sirujerity I should have exposed 
myself to lose all in exposing myself to be convicted of 
imposture.’ 

And in the sixteenth Letter, in rebutting the 
accusation of being a heretic of Port-Royal, he 
says ; 

* I know, fathers, the merit of those pious solitaries who have 
retired tliither and how much the Church owes to their edifying 
and solid labours. I know their piety and their lights; for 
although I have never been admitteo to their establishnient (eu 
Atablisoement avec eux), as you would fain believe without 
knowing who I am, yes I hare unbroken acquaintance with 
some of them, and I honour the virtue of them all.’ 


As a matter of fact, Port-Royal was a home of 
recluses, and Pascal w'as not one of them. Some 
of the Provincials, indeed, were written at the Roi 
David Inn, where Pa.scal frequently lodged under 
the name of M. de Mens, so that Pascal’s asser¬ 
tions on this head are abundantly justified. 

On the merits of the dispute it is enough to 
say that Pascal was a champion of the genuine 
morality of the gospel which is founded on a life 
that is indeterminate, and, therefore, not as such 
patient of formulation in treatises of casuistry. 
Love, w hile it remains love, meets each case as it 
arises and decides by its own intuitions. I'he 
w'ljaknesa of tlie Jesuits’ position lay in the very 
success of their logic. Having begun by legalizing, 
i.e. externalizing, the freedom which is at the 
heart of all morality, they were driven farther and 
farther from life into the intellectual analysis of 
propositions. Nor w'as it of any avail for them to 
plead that much of wdiat they taught they had 
inherited, or tliat every man is forced from time to 
Lime to distinguish, qualify, or even ex}>lain away 
a precejit of ethics. Their original sin w’as not 
that they invenkul, but that they perfected, a 
casuistry whi(Ji was a substitute for life and love 
—not tlieir living and ever-changing expression. 
Since Pascal’s tremendous indictment of ecclesi¬ 
astical ethics, tlial science has passed more and 
more into lay hands, and Pascal may be said to 
have done for morality w'liat Luther did for 
religion—freed it from the perversities of experts 
and made it the business of everybody. 

The Pens6es.-^ln attacking the Jesuits Pas(^al 
conceived that he was attardiing men inside the 
Church w'ho were driving out Beelzebub to enthrone 
Lucifer. IRit he was also concerned with another 
set of free-thinkers who were outside the CJiurch, 
and wielded a great influence, especially on the 
(sducated ebusses and on society, d'o bring these 
back to a saving knowdedge of God (lirougli faith 
was his second [irincipal desire as a (Jhristian, and 
he determined to write a constructive plea against 
atheism. In preparation for this he studied dili¬ 
gently the Scriptures, the Fathers, and especially 
St. Augustine, and in j>artic.ular an anti-Jewish 
polemic of the 13tli cent., tlie PurjioJidei of Raimond 
Martin, which had been discovered by Fram^ois 
Bousquet and rejirinted in Paris in 1651 with notes 
by Joseph de Voisin. He also re-read and annotated 
Epictetus and Montaigne, especially the latter. 
Accordingly, he laid before some of his friends at 
Port-Royal about 1658, in a discourse lasting two 
or three hours, the aim and plan of his proposed 
treatise. They were delighted with wJiat they 
heard, but Pascal’s love of perfection caused delay 
in the elaboration of his tluisis, and death super¬ 
vened before he had set liiinself to the labour of 
writing bis Apologia of the Christian religion. 
After his death a considerable body of rough 
notes was found, which were developed by difl'erent 
hands and in dillerent forms into the famous 
Pens6es. Some guidance in the arranging of these 
notes was derived from the recollections of fitienne 
P6rier, Filleau de la Chai.se, and Mine. P6rier of 
Pascal’s sketch of his Apologia. 

Pascal died in 1662, and it was not till 1669 that 
Port-Royal put forth the first edition of his 
Pens^es, with a preface by his nephew, Etienne 
P6rier. Their text, however, was incomplete and 
was in some respects ‘ edited,’ as to some extent 
was the edition of Condorcet in 1776, and of Bossut 
in 1779. The subsequent editions of P. Faugfere 
(1844), A. Molinier (1877), G. Michaut (1896-99), 
and L. Brunsclivicg (1897) have succeeded in eluci¬ 
dating the text. But no finality has been, or 
perhaps ever will be, reached in determining the 
order of the fragments. The Port-Royal editions 
were content to arrange them according to their 
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subject-matter. The result of this procedure was 
often to join discordant and to separate concordant 
notes. Molinier’s plan was to group fragmenti 
which seemed determined by uie line of 
Apologia and to relegate the remainder to an 
appendix as illustrative notes. Michaut preferred 
to reproduce the MSS with critical note.s by 
Brunschvieg. This method has the inestimable 
advantage of letting us into the mind ot Pascal, 
and of allowing us to see him at work, jotting 
down his thoughts, erasing, adding, and giving 
"ilternative readings. 

The thoroughness with which the would 

have been treated appears clearly from the i>ains 
which Pascal took to lay down its appropriate 
method. He rejects for his purpose the ‘ geo¬ 
metrical ’ method as incompetent to touch the 
heart, and he insists that the eloquence of the 
heart is superior to rhetoric. It is the heart that 
has to be touched—the human heart which is at 
once infinite and empty. How then to escape 
from this ever-present sense of failure and discord ? 
Justice, as we find it, is a matter determinotl by 
the boundaries of rivers and mountains; morality, 
whether in its Stoic or in its sce}»tical form, is 
uncertain. Reason argues well, but depends on 
principles beyond reason. Dogmatism and Pyr¬ 
rhonism are eaidi unahle to carry us more tlian 
a short way. Man, then, as a being conscious 
of great power.s and needs which lie can neither 
get rid of nor satisfy, must have recourse to some¬ 
thin;' above himself. Hod alone can help him ; 
religion must do wliut philo.sophy and science are 
unable to do. 

h'rom this Pascal goes on to survtiy the religions 
of the world, and ends by referring us to that 
religion which began wiHi .ludaism and is con¬ 
summated in Jesus Christ. In Him the contra¬ 
dictions of human nature are reconciled, and witli 
Him we are united by love, and then we are able 
to see things from Hie inside, instead of travelling 
on the outside by Hic v ay of reason through the 
ever-present contradictions of natural life. 

‘ All the law Ih coTitainccl in JeaiisChrist and Adam ’ (Pens^es, 
no. 023 [ii- 41S]). Therefore it is that ‘the only relij'ion which 
runa counter alike to nature, to coniinon-seiiBe and to pleatiure 
is after all the only one which has always licld its own * {ib. no. 
604 [iii. 41]). 

3. The psychology of Pascal.—So rich and 
comjdex a character as Pascal’s was certain to 
draw on it, not only the hatred of those to whom 
his ideals were abhorrent, but also the misunder¬ 
standing which comes from the partial views taken 
by lesser intelligences. To the rationalism of the 
18th cent, the claim to superiority made by Pascal 
for faith was particularly obnoxious. J.,eibniz 
regretted that Pascal’s scientilic genius was ob¬ 
scured by his prejudices for tlic Roman religion. 
To Voltaire he was a sublime madman born a 
century too soon, and his inspirations were but 
‘aegri somnia.’ Coiidorcet, asa true Encyclopedist, 
regarded him as a tool of superstition, and a writer 
in 1846, L. F. L61ut, reached the highest point of 
absurdity in a work entitled L’Amulette de Pascal, 
pour servir d Vhistoire dcs hallucinations. Even 
the story of the Pont de Neuilly, of which Voltaire 
(following Boilcau) made so much, is of doubtful 
authenticity, and is not found in the accounts of 
l^ascal’s conversion given by Jacqueline and Mnie. 
P6rier. 

Nor is there any good ground for Victor Cousin’s 
theory (1830) of the scepticism of Pascal, according 
to which his faith was an unbelief only half- 
conquered. That in one sense Pascal was a 
sceptic is undoubted. He at one time found fault 
with the philosophy of Descartes as ‘ being useless, 
uncertain, and troublesome—nay, as ridiculous ’ 
{Pens^es, no. 79 [i. 98]). Yet be often quotes 
Montaigne and apparently identities himself with 
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his cynical maxims. He writes that ‘ all men 
naturally hate one another,’and ‘ men are neces¬ 
sarily such fools that it would be folly of another 
kind not to be a fool ’ {ib, no. 414 [ii. 313]). But 
such intellectual or moral scepticism occupies only 
a corner of Pascal’s ample mind, as is shown by 
such passages as the following ; 

*It is necessary to have tliree qualities, those of the 
I'.vrrhonist, of the x^oinetrician and of the hnniblc Christian. 
These unite with and aLteiiij>er one another, eo that we doubt 
when we sliould, we aim at ceilJiitit| when we sliould, and we 
submit when we ehoutd ’ {(Jiuureii, iv. 63 ; cf. Pens^es, no. 246 
tii. 179]). 

‘Two excesses—to exclude reason, to admit reason alone' 
(Petisfes, no. “2.'>3 [i. 18(5]). 

‘ Faith tells us wluit the senses do not tell us, but not the 
contrary of what they see ; it is above and not in opposition to 
them ' {ib. no. ‘266 (ii. 196]). 

He is quit-eready U» a( 5 ce}»t Montaigne’s triumpli- 
ant proot of the instithcieney of reason to explain 
the wh»)le man, and i.s yet ready to maintain also 
that reason within its limits is trustworthy. But 
the certainty which neither the senses 1101 con¬ 
scious thought .sujiply is not unaltainahle by man 
if he will but submit liimself to Hod and trust to 
the ‘rea.sonsof the heart ’which are given by inspiia- 
tion. Here he imrts conijiany with Montaigne, 
who would have iiad man acquiesce as an ‘ lipieuri 
de grege porcus’ in his bel))lesHiiess, whereas 
Pascal would bid him rise out of his rational help- 
]es.sneHs into the higher region of faitli. 

Too much stress has been laid by his critics on 
Pascal’s life-long ill-health as a proof of an 
unbalanced nature. The ‘amulet’ is quoted as 
proof that he sullered from hallucinations—he who 
two years afterwards Ixigaii that series of powerful 
and solidly reasoned liidters which have made him 
immortal. In fact therci is nothing to suriirise our 
p.sychology in his famous vision. It bears every 
mark of being the natural climax of an acute 
mental struggle to find solid ground for belief in 
man’s natural greatness on which to find refuge 
from his vilenes.s and inijiotence. As is usual, the 
solution was given, and was accom(>anied by what 
is also customary after such eflort, a state of super- 
excited feelings which may seem almost to certify 
to the subject the genuineness of the revelation. 
The only word in the whole ‘ memorial ’ which 
might jierhaps (jause doubt is tlio one whi(‘li lias a 
line all to itself, the word FIRK ; and yet illumina¬ 
tion as an accompaniment of conversion lias been 
remarked on frequently from the ca.se of St. Paul 
onwards. But Li'dut, of the Salp^trifere, will have 
it that Pascal’s autojisy showed softening of the 
brain, while P. Just-Navarre, of the Lyons 
Academy, pronounces for tuberculo.sis. It would 
seem, boMever, on the whole sounder to rely on 
what appears to be good medical testimony, aircord- 
ing to which Pascal’s sufl'eririgs were due to atony 
and disorders of tlie alimentary canal, affecting to 
some extent the whole nervous system, including 
the brain. There is nothing, however, to show 
that Pascal's brain M'as allected to a degree 
sufficient to cloud his mind or disable his judgment, 
unless, indeed, we are to declare all thoroughgoing 
ascetici.sni, such as that of Su.soand that of I’ascal’s 
iron barbed belt, to be marks of incipient insanity. 
His writings remain, and their testimony is incon¬ 
testable to tlie soundness and unimpaired strength 
of his mind. As man, as scientist, and as Christian 
his place is among the heroes of mankind. 

Litkraturr.—T he Provincials have been translated Into everj' 
civilized languoKe. A convenient ed. in French ia that ot 
John de Soyres, 7'hs Provincial Letters 0 / Pascal, Caiuhridge, 
1880. "nie Pensies also (as is noted in the text) have gone 
through many editions. Of those mentioned the Pensies de 
Blaise Pascal by Liion Brunschvieg, 8 vols., in the series ot 
‘ Leg Oranda l!k;rivains de la France,’ Paris, 1904, will supply a 
comprehensive study ; the references in the text are to this 
edition. Ot complete works the best ed, is in the same series, 
CEnvres de Blaise Pascal, 11 vols., do. 1904-14. 

Other works which may be found useful are : B. Boutroux, 
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Panoal, Paris, 19f)0, tr. Kllen Marffaret Creak, Manchester, 
1902 ; F. Strowski, I'ancal et smi temps, 3 vols., Paris, 1907-OH ; 
R. F. A. Sully Prvicilioinme, Ao vrate. Religion aelmi Pascal, 
do. 100.0; J. TuIIoch, /‘asca/, in ‘ Foreign (.‘lassies for Entflish 
Headers,’ Fdi(itnir;,di, l.SSH; E. Jovy, Pascal iiiMit: Notes 
pat}iolf>(ii<iucs «!//■ J’ascal et son entourage, Vitry-le-Francois, 
1912; C. A. Saints-Beuve, Port-lioyat, .0 vola., Paris, lb4() 69, 
v(dH. iii. and i\.; art. in Edinbunjh lieme.io, Ixxxv. [1847] 
17Hff. ; art. in Quarterly Review, cevii. 526ff. ; H. F. 

Stewart, The /tuiiness of Pascal, Cambridge, 1916. 

W. K. Conn. 

PASSIBILITY AND IMPASSIBILITY.— 

Wt! iiKiy lion in with a (i(ifiiiition of passion from 
Jialdwin’s I)Phl\ s.v. : 

‘(lenerallv passion is the condition of being acted upon, of 
being alfceted, rccc[dtve.’ 

In Cluistian theology the question of passihility 
and ini])}Lssilnlity, or, in other words, aeeonling to 
the aI>ove deiinition, of tlio (;ay>aeity or ineapaeity 
of being acted upon, comes up in the lirst place with 
regard to (iod Himself, andsecoiully with reference 
t.o tlie incarnate Christ. In so far as action is as.soci- 
ated \\ ith c.hange, t he nuestion re.ferred to is closely 
(ionnected with the otlier question of Coil’s muta¬ 
bility or immutability. 

The Jiiblieal idea of God is religious, not philo¬ 
sophical, and as su<di is, especially in tlie O'l', 
frankly anthropomorphic. Hem^e Cod is repre¬ 
sented as both mutable and yiassible (Cn 6^ l.s Gil'', 
Hos 11”' ). Kven in the NT, though a certain 
contai’t with tlm atmosphere of IJellenistic culture 
has hid to t he ab.senee of the same vivid antliropo- 
tnorpliisms, we are yet far from a philoHojdiic 
doctyfim! of Cod’s immutability, not to say His im- 
passihility. it is noteworthy that C. Hot Ige (.S>- 
tr.mdthc 'I'hnology, Imndou and Edinburgh, 1872, i. 
3110) takes only one proof text for the divine immu¬ 
tability from t he N'l, viz. Ja On the other hand, 
the fundamental NT doctrine of Cod’s Fatherhoocl 
suggests the ve.ry reverse of IIis impassibility. 
We have, moreover, a fresh point of contact estab¬ 
lished bcitwemi Cod and passihilit y in so far as the 
man Jesus Clirist is regarded as the incarnation of 
Cod (lie I' **, Jn H'*”). That passihility is ascribed 
to Him nee<ls no jnoof ; the whole gospel story i.s 
evidence. Moreover, the largest part of it is con¬ 
cerned with llis passion and death. It may, how¬ 
ever, be observed that one of the books in the N’l' 
which go furthest in stating a mctaj)hysi(!al dtx; 
trine of Christ’s divinity al.so lays pecuiliar stress on 
Christ’s pa.s8ib]e nature (He 2“'- 4"' 

Such, Uien, was the original po.sition of theChrist- 
ian religion with regard to the pa.ssibility of God 
and Christ. Christianity, however, in passing in(o 
the world of Cra»co-Uoman culture, necess.arily 
came into contact with the idea of Cod as elabor¬ 
ated by Creek philosophy. One of the chief 
huitures of this idea was the con(;eption of the 
divine immutability and impassibility. The |)ro- 
test against the anthropomori)hisnis of religion 
jjoes back as far as Xeno])hanes. It is strongly 
(leveloped by both Plato and Aristotle. 

Flato ('xplaljiH that Ui« gods ‘are exalted above pleannre and 
pain, and are unt onebed of all evils : he o{»pose« in moral 
indignation tin; opinion that they can be pioj>iU;ited, or rather 
corrupted, by prayers and N.HTilices' (F. Zeller, Pie Philosophic 
der Griechen-^, Leipzig, 18T6-I;il)9, ii. i. »‘2y). 

Aristotle, the great (ireek theist, is yet stronger 
in his inculcation of .similar views. 

‘The Deity stands, according to Arismtle, in lonely self- 
contemplation out Hide tlie world ; it is for man the object of 
admiration and reverence, the knowledge of it is the hi^jhest 
task for his intellect, in it lie.s the aim towards whici) he with 
all Unite beings strives, whose perfection calls forth his love ; 
but BO little as he can expect love in return from it, so little 
does he experience also from it in general any operation, which 
is distinct from that of the order of nature, and his intellect is 
the only thing thron^rh which he stands in immediate contact 
with it’ (ib. II. ii. 791; of. Eni;. tr., Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, London, 1897, ii. 329 f.). 

It is no wonder, consequently, that the contact 
of Christianity with the Creek philosophical tradi¬ 
tion should have produced difficulties with regard 


to the passihility or impassibility of God and 
Christ. Gnosticism, which Harnack has called the 
acute Hellenization of Christianity, was led to 
Docetic views of the I’erson of Christ. Either His 
humanity was regarded as merely apparitional 
(Satornif, the Valentinians), or else there was held 
to be no real union between the heavenly Christ 
and the man Jesus (Basilides). In opposition to 
sucli views, Ignatius, on the other hand, dwells on 
the paradox of the Incarnation. Christ is ‘the 
Impassible, who was passible for our sakes ’ {ad 
Polijc. iii. 2). So also Irenams says that in the 
Incarnation the impassible became passible (adv. 
Hcftr. HI. xvi. 6). 

An attempt to carry through the religious idea 
of God, in opposition to all Greek philosophy, was 
the Batripassianism of the 2nd century. iSoetus 
said that Christ Himsidf was the Father, and that 
the Father Himself was born and sutiered. He 
maintained tliat there was only one God, impas¬ 
sible ami invisible when He does not sutler and die, 
pa.ssilJe and visible wlien He sutlers and dies 
(F. Loofs, Dogmepge.schlchte*, Halle, 1906, p. 185). 

Tertullian, on the other hand, the great opponent 
of Fat-ripassianism, was inclined to distribute im- 
pa.ssibility and passihility between tlus Father on 
the one hand and the Logos on the other. 

‘ Whatever attributes therefore you require as worthy of God, 
imiBt be found in the Father, who is inviHihle and iinaiiproach- 
ahle, and placid, and (ho to speak) the (iod of the philDsophers ; 
whereas those qualiLies which you censure as unworthy must 
he HUiqiosed to he in the Son, who has been seen, and heard, 
and encountered, the Witness and Servant of the Father, unit¬ 
ing in Himself man and God' {ado. Marc. ii. 27). 

The (ioiicluding words of this quotation might lead 
us to suppose tliat Tertullian has in mind only the 
incarnate Logos, but the previous context shows 
that be is thinking of the pre-incarnale Logos also. 
'I'o the same cliect he says with regard to certain 
OT narratives (Gn 3® 7^® 18”, Ex 3'^, etc.): 

‘These things would not have been believed of the Son of 
God, if they had not been written : perhaps they are not to be 
believed of the Father, even tiiough written’(ad y. Praz. 16). 

It was a further develojiment of the same idea 
when Arius taught that the Logos was by nature a 
(rreature, and as such Tpetrrds. At Nic»a, however 
(A.D. 325), tlie doctrine that the Logos was created, 
or Tpetrrd^, or dWoLtords, was condemned. Hence¬ 
forward the orthodox doctrine ascribed all passi- 
bility of every kind only to the human nature in 
('lirist. The reality of Christ’s human snll’erings was 
a matter of faitli inasmuch as redemption was 
connected with them. Nevertheless, as the suffer¬ 
ings of ihe Logos, they were held to have been 
voluntarily assumed, along with all other human 
conditions. 

Thus Cyril of Alexandria ‘considered that the Logos in 
becoming man by a voluntary act, gave to physical laws a 
cert-uin dominion over Himself: took humanity, on the under¬ 
standing that its laws, conditions, or niea.sures, were to be 
respected, in this very act of voluntary self-subjection to 
the laws of humanity did the kenosis consist. By this prin¬ 
ciple Cyril explained the facts of birth, growth in stature, and 
e.xpericnce of sinless infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, sleep, 
weariness, etc., in the earthly history of the Saviour' (A P 
Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ, Edinburgh, 1876 p 

F'rom this view it was only a short step back to 
Docetisrn, from which Cyril was by no means free, 
inasmuch as he held the kenosis to be real only in 
the pliysical, not in the intelleetual and moral, 
8phere.s {ib. p. 71 f.). The Latin theologian, Hilary 
of Poictiers, had before Cyril gone even farther in 
the direction of Docetisin, holaing that the human 
nature of Christ can undergo work and pain of 
liody only because Christ has subjected Himself to 
them ; His human nature can suffer pains as little 
as air can be transpierced {de 7'rin. x. 23). It has 
been said that there is in the orthodox doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, inasmuch as it makes His 
humanity impersonal, an incorrigible tendency to 
Docetisrn ; it must, however, be observed that this 
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tendency was not according to the intention of the 
doctrine. 

We may fitly sum up this historical series by 
referring to the classical treatment by Thomas 
Aquinas of the divine impassibility and the pasai- 
bifity of Christ in His humanity. God Himself is 
absolutely impassible. There is in Him no poten¬ 
tiality ; a.s Aristotle teaches, He is pure act. 

‘Goo, therefore, to whom potentiality does not belong, ia 
Immutable. It can also be concluded that God is iinmutAble 
‘‘as regards the several species of mutation, as, for instance. He 
cannot be Increased or diminished, or altered, or generated, or 
corrupted. . . . Moreover, He cannot be conquered, or suffer 
violence,” for these only belong to one who can be moved’ 
(Swmna c. Gentilea, il. ‘25). 

As regards Christ, Thomas teaches [Sumnia 
Theol. III. xiv. 1) that it was convenient that the 
body assumed by the Lord God sliould be subject 
to human infirmities and defects, for three reasons : 
(1) that Clirist might be able to bear tlio penalty of 
sin, (2) that men might believe in the truth of the 
Incarnation, (3) that Christ might be an example 
to us in bearing bravely the passions and defects of 
human nature. Further, Thomas teaches (ill. xv. 4) 
that Christ’s soul also, as the ‘ form ’ of llis body, 
suliered in His bodily sufferings ; it also suffered in 
a way proper to itself, that being a mark of human 
nature. 

Modern theology', beginning from the human 
Christ ns the revealer of God, instead of from a 
philosophical concejition of deity, has shown in 
some of its most distinguished representatives a 
tendency to return to t he idea of the divine passi- 
bility. I’hus A. M. Fairbairn finds a paasibility in 
God to be inqilied in Christ’s representation of Him 
as h’ather. He says; 

‘ Theology has no falser idea than that of the im)>asaibi]ity of 
God. If He is capable of sorrow. He is capiable of suffering ; and 
were He without the cajiacity for either, He would be without 
any feeling of the evil of sin or the misery of man. The very 
truth that came by Jesus Christ may be said to be summed up 
in the passibility of God. Hut to be passible is to be capable of 
sacrifice ; and in the presence of sin the capability could not but 
become the reality. To confine the idea of sacrifice to the Son is 
to be unjust to Ills representation of the Father. There is a 
sense in which the Patriiiassiari theory is right; the Father did 
suffer, though it was not as the Son that He suffered, Imt m 
modes distinct and different. . . . The humiliation of the Son 
involved the visible passion and death, but the surrender by the 
Father involved the sorrow that was the invisible sacrifice’(7’Ae 
Place of Christ in Modem Theology^, London, 18&J, p. 483 f.). 

It may finally be observed that philosophy it.self 
has in modern times shown an important move¬ 
ment towards a doctrine of God which admits an 
element of iiassihility in His being. The beginning 
of this movement is associated above all witli 
C. H. Weisse, who distinctly represents his philo¬ 
sophy as rising out of the heart of the Christian 
religion {Philosophie des Christe.nihu77is, T.oipzig, 
1855-62). The greatest modern representative of 
the tendency is, however, Weisse s disciple, H. 
Lotze, who teaches that God is not to be thought 
of simply as an eternal truth, not even a truth not 
merely valid, but conscious of itself. 

‘ We have a direct feeling of the wide difference there is be¬ 
tween this personification of a thought and living porsonalitv ; 
not only do we find art tedious when it expects us to admire 
allegorical statues of Justice or of Love, but even speculation 
rouses our opposition forthwith, when it offers to us some self- 
oognisant Principle of Identity, or some self-conHcious Idea of 
Good, as completely expressing personality. Either of these ia 
obviously lacking In an essential condition of all true reality in 
the capacity ot suffering ‘ {Microoosmus, Eng. tr.*, Edinburgh, 
1894, ii. 682). 

The Infinite Being must therefore be thought of 
as eternally possessing in its infinite life that wliich 
corresponds to the non-ego in a finite personality. 

‘ When we characterize the inner life of the Personal God, the 
current of His thoughts, His feelings, and His will, as everlast¬ 
ing and without beginning, as having never known rest, and 
having never been roused to movement from some state of 
quiescence, we call upon imagination to perform a task no other 
and no greater than that which is recjuired from it by every 
materialistic or pantheistic view ’ (i6. h. 684 f.). 

The ideas of this school of philosophy have not 
been without an echo in theology. K. Rothe, in 


his Theologisc?u Ethik^ (Wittenlierg, 1867-71), 
developed a doctrine of God very similar to tliat of 
\yeisse, while A. Ritschl has definitely attached 
himself to the teaching of Lotze in order to justify 
tlie religious view of God derived from the revela¬ 
tion made in Christ {The Christian Doctfine of 
Justification and Eeronciliation, iii., Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1900, p. 228 il’.). 

LiTKRATORK. -This hoH been sulfloiently indicated through¬ 
out the article. UoBEUT S. Franks. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE.—See Resistance. 
PASSIVITY.-J. S. Mill has said : 

'Christian morality (8o-ca.lled) has all tlie characters of a 
reaction; it is, in great part, a protest against PaganiHin. Its 
ideal is negative rather than positive ; passive ratiier than 
active; Innoc;ence rather than Nobleness; Abstinence from 
Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of CJood. ... It is essenti- 
allv a doctrine of passive obedience ’ (On Liberty, London, 1869, 
p. ‘29). 

This passage is perhaps typical; it emhodieB a 
very common misconception touching the true 
genius of Christ’s religion. I'he promised gift of 
Christ w'as ‘life more abundantly’ (.)n 10 “*), and 
the aim and scope of the go.spel arc the ludghtening 
of life—the lifting of human nature to nobler levels 
of thought and conduct than it could attain in its 
unassisted strengtli, the suiiplying of new motives 
and new springs of action. Thii.s Christianity 
brings an element of intensity into the ordinary 
pursuits and activities of men (Ko 12 ‘S Fpli t)”'-, 
Col 3*^). It is essentially a religion of heroisms, 
of ventures of faith. lUon of violenca take the 
Kingdom liy force (Mt 1 F“). 

Yet the capacity of man to use his strength for 
the achievement of this moral and spiritual victory 
is a divine endowment and has its origin in a 
livine act. The life of union with (iod in Christ, 
which is the sole principle of moral fruitfulness 
and power, is regarded by tlie N’P Avriters as a 
mystical or sacramental fact before it becomes a 
moral fact. In other words, it di^piaids on the 
divine action, yet is realized in buman nature 
t hrough the persistent effort of the personal will. 
W<‘ have to ‘work out’our own salvation, oven 
while ‘it is God which worketh in us botli to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure’ (i’h 2 *^^*). 

Ah a 77iysfical fact, redemption implies a miglity 
exertion of divine power, of w hich mankind is the 
passive subject. The heathen world lay in its 
liclplessness and misery, ‘dead in tre.sjiasses and 
ins ’ (Kph 2 ’), tossed to and fro by eveiy gust of 
vayward passion, carried away to ‘dumb idols, 
howsoever it miglit be led ’ (1 ('o l‘ 2 ‘'^), when God 
Himself intervened and put fortii the fullness of 
His redemptive might. This is the theme of such 
passages as Eph 2‘‘^“, Col H* 2‘‘'*"^-. 'J’he same 
thouglit lies behind St. Faul’s massive argument 
in Ro 6 . It is iinjilied in our Lord’s teaidiing 
recorded in Mt l‘ 2 '^*(=^Lk ll'-^”-).^ The moral help¬ 
lessness of man leaves him utterly dependent on 
the grace and jjower of God. As Chrysostom says 
(on jmeT^ffT'gcrey in Col F^) : t 6 fxty yhp UXou roO fJLera- 
OtvTos ov rov fifreXOdpTOi. Redemption is in the 
lirst instance wholly and solely the act of God. 
And even the consninmation of redemption—its 
completeness—implies the exertion of power by 
God Him.self. lie is all, the creature notliing. 
This is implied in the NT thought of the divine 
indw’elling. To be united to God is to be possessed 
by God, indwelt by Him, sustained and securely 
ujiheld by Him (Jn lO'^'-). 

This, tlie.n, is one side or aspect of the life of 
union with God. In St. Paul, however, the pre- 

<ricuXa in this passage (Lk 1123) may be taken to mean 
‘human souls,’ as by Bernard, de Error. Abmlardi, vi. 10: 

‘ Utinam ego iiiveniar In his spoliis, quibus spoliatae sunt con- 
trariae potestates, traductus et ipse in possessionem Domini 1’; 
cf. Chrys. in Matth. hom. xll. 447 D. 
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sentation of this mystical side of theolo^ is com¬ 
patible with assertions, not less emphatic, of the 
moral asj^ect of the new life—its tiependenee on 
the persevering exertion of man’s will, the cleaving 
of human personality to God. We look to God for 
all that is needed to sustain the life of the soul as 
of the body ; we are wholly ‘ in the hand of God,’ 
but, as Augustine says, ‘ ut pennaneas in maim 
artilicis, bona voluntas facit’ (in Fs 39 [40J"’). 
There are means of grace of which an energetic 
and persistent use is necessary if the life of union 
with God is to be sustained. So the gospel incul¬ 
cates ‘the religious view of the will.’ It is the 
will to which Christ always apj)eals; the will is 
a man’s self. It has been said that to Christ what 
is most valuable and vital is what the man docs for 
himself ((-f. PI. Latham, Pastor Fastorwn^ Cam- 
bri<lge, 1890, p. 6). Nevertheless, the fact implied 
in the words of He 6*, iirl ttji* reXtibr-tiTo. <f>epibfi€0a, 
remains fundamentally true. Progress in the life 
of grace dejtends upon a continuous self-surrender 
to a divine influence; the yielding up of seif to 
be ‘filled with all the fulness of God' (Eph 
3'“). 

A question thus arises as to the true meaning 
and importance of j^assivity in man’s spiritual life. 
The idea and, to some extent, the word play a 
prominent part in the writings of the Quietists. 
Molinos, Madame Guyon and Archbishop 
F(iuelon in the ITtli (ient., lay much stress on 
the quietness or juissiviiy needed to enable 
God to ^\ol■k His will freely in the soul of the 
Christian. 'Die doctrine of Molinos (1040 97, 
see C,juiKTTSM) WHS rmudly tlisitorted by his 
immediate followers, ami tended to encourage a 
dan^mrous and even immoral apathy. Since 
Christian perfection (f/.v.) consisted in the utmost 
possible passivity of soul, all liuman co-operation 
in the w'ork of salvation was futile and valueless. 
It was easy to draw the further inference that all 
things that might ‘ happen ’ to the body, even bodily 
sins, were indifferent and could not afl'cct the 
state of the soul, 'I'hus, the doctrine of moral 
responsibility and even the jilace of repentance in 
the Christian life were ajit to be undermined. 
F6nelon (1051-1715) w'us fully aware of the ten¬ 
dencies of Molinisiu, and in the defence of his 
book, 'I'he Maxims of the Saints, he endoavours to 
reconcile the doctrine of jiassivity with the free 
action of the will. 

‘Tou 8 lea Clir6tic‘ns,’ he Bayn, * aout appel^s ti la paHBivitd, 
mala ijs nesrrnnt pnH Lous apjiek-s A la conteniphition iKissive. 

. . . Ktre paHsif n'est autre elio.se que retram her I’acl.iviti^, 
o'eat-i-dire le8 act 08 inquieta et empresses do I’iiiterf't propre.’i 
What Etinelon feared was anything like the 
intrusion of self-love into the religious life. The 
disinterested love of God, indifl'erence to self and 
freedom from self-love—these would, he thought, 
be best secured by a ‘passive obedience’ to the 
impulses of <livine grace. F^nelon is perhaps open 
to the criticism that be lays too little stress on the 
duties of active love and of ])evsonal co-operation 
with grace. There are passages of this tyj>e in 
his letters, insisting on the need of ‘ a will supple 
in God’s hand, neither asking nor refusing any¬ 
thing ; accepting all He sends unreservedly and 
never seeking what He refuses under any pretext 
whatever.’^ But, on the whole, the state of soul 
which he commends is one of tranquil and serene 
submission to the leadings of grace—a state of 
dependence on God which excludes restless anxiety, 
scrupulousness, and self-love. He stops short of 
the extravagance of that type of mysticism of 
which the only prayer is ‘ Thy will be done,’ and 
the only virtue an unbounded ‘ j)assivity ’ which is 

1 CKnvres, fi. 806, quoted by Viscount St. Gyres, Frangois de 
Finelon, Ixtndon, 1901, p. 112, note. 

a Letter on ‘ OhriMtlan Perfection,* In P^nelon’t Spirittial 
Letters : to Men, Eng. tr., London, 1880, p. 247. 


virtually indistinguishable from complete spiritual 
‘ indolence and nothingness ’ ^ (see Quietism). 

It is natural in this connexion to mention the 
leading principle of Quaker worship, viz. the duty 
of waiting patiently upon God and listening for 
the inward voice of the Holy Spirit. This duty of 
passivity follows from the doctrine of the inward 
light, and the consequent rejection of all symbols 
and external forms in worship. 

‘ Ah to the outward signillcation [of worship] in prayers, 
praiHes and preaching, we ought not to do it where and when 
we will, but where and when we are moved tiiereunto by the 
secret inspiration of His Spirit in our hearts’ (Apology for the 
Quakers, ed. 1869, prop. xv.). 

On this point see furl her artt. QUIETISM, FRIENDS, 
Society of. 

In the life of practical religion the duty of 
passivity may be said to imply two things: (1) 
the duty of stihmissiveness, or passive endurance 
under tlie pres.sure of the hostility and hatred of 
the world. The virtues of patience and lon^- 
sullering (qq.v.) are a constant theme of the NT 
writers. 'I’hey are commended repeatedly as the 
Clirislian’s way of sharing the experience and 
following the example of our Lord. Indeed, one 
of the cardinal virtues of the Christian character is 
a patience which is practically identical with forti¬ 
tude (cf. Aug. de, Mor. Ec(d. 40-43, de Patientia, 2). 
But it is noticeable that ‘ i)atience ’ in the gosi)el is 
transfigured. It becomes itself the highest exhi¬ 
bition of victorious strength. The humiliation of 
Christ, e.g.,, is a display not of weakness but of 
strength. It exhibits the triumph of an unswerv¬ 
ing will under the utmost pressure of trial. He 
was ‘crucilied through weaknes.s,’ but His cross 
was the scene of a mighty victory over tlie powers 
of evil (Col of redemi)tive work accom¬ 

plished under circumstances of inconceivable diffi- 
<MiIty and pain. 'Dms, Hilary maintains that even 
tin; siilferings of Christ were triumphs of Jove and 
>o\ver (de, frin. x. 48), and Chrysostom that the 
^assion was itself an action, ‘ for through His 
sufl'erings He wrought that mighty and wondrous 
work of bringing death to naught’ (Horn, in Art. 
i. 3). In the same way the submission of Christ¬ 
ians to tlie hostility of an evil world, the ‘ world- 
rc.sisting’ element in character viewed on its 
pas.sive side, is in itself a display of suiiernatural 
might (Col F^). Pa.ssiveness is the spirit wliich 
recognizes that suliering is an indisjiensable law of 
the Hjnritual life, is that which must be—is God’s 
agent in the heiglitening and purifying of character. 
At the same time we must be careful to guard 
the di.stinction between Christian quietude, which 
checks the instinct of revenge for a personal injury, 
and Christian resentment, winch avengms wrong 
done to another or to the comm unity. The 

Christian may renounce his own rights, but not 
his brother’s ; and the absence of moral resent¬ 
ment, in presence of oppression or lawless wrong¬ 
doing which tramjdes on the riglits of others, is a 
sinful defect in character. In a larger sphere the 
law of Christian meekness (^.v.) is sometimes 
supposed to exclude the authoritative resistance of 
evil by law or by armed force (see Tolstoi, The 
Kingdom of God is within you, London, 1894); 
but St. Paul, who forbids private revenge (Ro 12"’), 
also insists that the duty of rulers and States is to 
act as avengers ‘ to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil’ (Ro 13^). In other words, the very 
end of organized government is resistance to evil. 
Mere passivity on the part of a nation whose just 
rights and liberties were imperilled would mean 
the abdication of its true place and function. 
According to the doctrine of the NT, the ruler is 
God’s minister, and his office is exactly that of 
exercising retributive and coercive power (see 
1 The phrase ' holy indolence and nothingness ’ is used by 
Moiinoe (Me St. Gyres, p. 109). 
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Martineaa, National Duties, London, 1903, 
aerm. v.). 

(2) On the other hand, we may think of passivity 
as the attitude of receptivity which lies at the 
foundation of all growth in grace—that quiet 
expectancy of soul, that calm abiding in Christ 
which is the necessary condition of moral fruitful* 
ness (Jn This receptiveness of spirit is akin 

to the teachableness of mind which Christ requires 
in His disciples, and which He commends by 
pointing to the little child as the true type of the 
inheritor of His Kingdom (Mt 18®). Entrance into 
the Kingdom means, before all else, the sense of 
inautliciency, trustful self-surrender, openness to 
divine influence and divine leading. From this 
point of view passivity is identical with meek¬ 
ness. 

‘To be a Ohristian la not merely to be a believer in Christian 
doctrine or a doer of Christian duty, but to adopt the receptive 
attitude of one who iives not by his own power, but by lliat of 
the grace or free gift of the Spirit of Cod . . . the receptive atti¬ 
tude wliich looks up to Another, for the protection and guidance 
of life ; which lives in conscious dependence upon Another’(J. R. 
Illingworth, Jiraaon and Revelation, London, 1902, p. 212 f.). 

‘ Nor is Christian ^.ersonality attained, through effort, by 
those who, but for effort, had It not. There is indeed Christ¬ 
ian effort. And there is imitation of Christ. But these are 
rather the necessary outcome, than the producing cause, of the 
Spirit of Christ. It is by His initiation rather tnan ours, and 
by the acts of Jlis power rather than ours, that we were first 
brought into relation with Him, and that His Spirit is pro¬ 
gressively imparted to us. . . . Essentially wo are throughout 
receivers, not workers. Tiie Penteciostal Spirit is bestowed in 
grace, bestowed on faith, bestowed through sacraments, 
anyway bestowed, not earned ’ (R. C. Moberly, Afon^menf and 
Personality, London, 1901, p. 8*20 f.). 

In religion, then, as in the study of nature, 
Wordsworth’s maxim holds good, 

• We can fend this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness’ 

{Expostulation and Reply, 28 f.). 
For all progress in insight, all growth in character, 
a certain calmness, meditativene.s8, and passivity 
of the soul are necessary; ‘a heart,’ in Worclsworth’.s 
phrase, ‘ that watches and receives.’ Our human 
destiny is fulfilled, not merely by the putting forth 
of eflbrt in sheer reliance on our own unaided 
strength. This wa.s the delusion of Pelagianism. 
It is fullillecl as much by bearing as by doing ; by 
being acted upon not less tlian by acting; by 
patience not less than by eflbrt ; by yielding our¬ 
selves to Ood not less than by seizing opportunities ; 
in a word, by cultivating that temper of mind 
which, before it says, ‘ liO, I come to do thy will,’ 
breathes the petition, ‘Be it unto me according 
to thy word ’ <see J. H. Skrine, Saints and 
Worthies, London, 1901, no. 10, ‘ Ancilla Domini’). 

Lithraturk.~H. Martensen, Christian Ethiea (General), 
Edinburgh, 1873, §§ 8.5-88, 107-110 ; the works of F. de Fdnelon, 
St. Francois de S41es, Mme. Guyon, Molinos, and other 
mystical writers may be consulted. Hee, further, literal ure at 
art. Mysticism. K. L. OtTLEY. 

PASSOVER.—See Festivals and Fasts 
(Hebrew). 

PASTORAL PEOPLES.—I. Scope and defi¬ 
nition of term ; position of pastoral peoples in 
primitive economics.—A typical pastoral tribe, 
such as the patriarchal Israelites of the OT, is one 
whose mode of life is entirely dependent upon and 
conditioned by the possession of flocks and herds 
of domesticated animals—oxen, sheep, goats, and 
horses—or, in particular areas, of suen specialized 
animals as the camel, reindeer, or yak. In such a 
tribe these are not only the principal means of 
subsistence ; they are also the chief or only form 
of wealth ; upon them the position and dignity of 
the individual depend; they provide him with 
food and clothing; their acquisition, care, and 
well-being are the occupation of his life ; and they 
or their products are the medium of exchange by 
which he obtains from peoples of different culture 


such commodities not produced by his own people 
as be may require. 

Considered schematically, the pastoral life marks 
an advance both psychologically and socially in 
the history of man. By the acquisition of Hocks 
and herds of domesticated animals the shepherd 
and the herdsman have advanced beyond the day- 
to-day existence of the huntsman. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the intellectual alertness and ingenuity re¬ 
quired from the individual who depends upon hi.s 
skill in capturing his prey, the possession of a 
permanent source of livelihood give.s the pastoral 
tribe as a social unit the advantage in opj.ortuni- 
ties for development and for advancement in 
solidarity. On the other hand, the constant care 
of the cattle and the more or less imperrnunent 
character of pastoral .settlements due to the con¬ 
stant search lor pasture place pastoral peoples at a 
disadvantage relatively to the peo]>les ot settled 
agricultural habits. The latter are also less ex¬ 
posed to disaster from excessive or exceptional 
meteorological variations. Consequently, tribes 
which are pastoral in the strict sense make com¬ 
paratively sligdit advance in material culture. 
There is an ahseni^e of specialization in the pro¬ 
duction of the simple utensils and implements 
which meet their needs, and any extension of 
intere.st in material culture by contact with out¬ 
side influences is met by baiter ratlier than by 
internal adaptation of producti5 e powers. It may 
be noted, however, that this applies only to strictly 
pastoral tribes, many agricultural tribes being also 
cattle-keepers on a large scale. On the other 
hand, a few pastoral peo])leH practise agriculture 
as a secondary occupation usually entrusted to the 
women, the needs of the herds still determining 
the nomad life of the tribe, while others have in 
.subjection under them a population whose special 
function is an industry or agriculture— e.g., the 
Dallas, Somalis, Masai, aud other pastoral peoples 
of E. Africa, among whom desjiised peoples act as 
agriculturists, hunters, and smiths. 

2. The pastoral life and the influence of environ¬ 
ment.—In few types of the human corninunity is 
the influence of environment so suscmitihle of 
analysis as in that of the ]>a8toral tribe. The needs 
of the animals being paramount, such a community 
can develop only in a district wdiero climate and 
soil combine to produce ample food-stulfs at all 
seaj^ons of the year without the necessity of too 
rapid transit from one feeding-ground to another. 
Exception to this rule is found in the case of the 
horse and the camel. The one by its speed, the 
other by its constitution, is able to overcome the 
difliculty of distance, and consequently pastorals 
who depend upon these animals can occupy desert 
areas, migrating from one oa.sis to another. The 
Aral) populations occupying the. fringes of the 
Arabian desert and the W. Sahara are oases in 
point. Apart from tliese cases, however, what is 
practically a continuous pasturage is required. 
Such regions are to be found in the tropics, where 
the equatorial forest land gives place to the grass 
lands, as, e.g., in Africa north and south of the 
equatorial region, and on mountain plateaux like 
those of W. and C. Asia, on the higher lands of 
the mountain valleys, or of the river valleys at tlic 
edge of the plateaux where altitude makes the 
land unsuitable for aCTiculture, or on the steppes 
of the temperate, and the tundras of the colder, 
latitudes. In these areas the strictly seasonal 
character of the vegetation is responsible for the 
nomadic life of the inhabitants. In the tropics 
the advance of the season burns off the grass with 
the increasing heat, necessitating movement either 
north or south, according to the situation as re¬ 
gards the equator, or to relatively higher ground 
where springs and grass are to be found in rifts in 
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the liillH. In monnt.'unons regions the melting of 
the snows witli the adruruung season opens up the 
higher valleys witli their rich grass, ami the cattle 
and sl)eep follow tliesnow-line as it recedes. Owing 
to the seasonal character of the veg^etation and tlie 
absence of water without more elaborate irrigation 
than is available, these lands are not suited to 
agriculture, at any rate on the primitive scale. 

The ahsemie of pastoral tribes from America, 
excejtt where this mode of life was undoubtedly 
due to civilized inlluence through the introduction 
of European animals, shows that it is necessary 
that a region, even if, from geographical considera¬ 
tions, suitable for pastoral purposes, should pro¬ 
vide aniinals adaptable to domestication, before 
pastoral tribes can develop their particular form of 
organization and culture, 

3 . Distribution.—In tracing the distribution of 
pastoral tribes on the lines suggested by the 
influence of geographical environment, two dis- 
turhing factors have to be taken into account, 
fl) Outside influence, esjiecially the introduction 
of Eurojuian civiliza.tion, has a modifying ellect. 
In S. Africa both the Hottentots and tlie IJantu 
were at one time extensive breeders of cattle. 
The more or less constant migrations of the Ihintii 
peoples before the advent of the European as settler 
and ruler were possibly due to pastoral habits, or 
an eailic*r mode of life, but, at present, notwith¬ 
standing the continued importarnte of cattle, eco- 
iiomic-alJy and socially, as the cliief form of wealth, 
the restriction of the natives of S. Africa to loca¬ 
tions and the introduet ion of the mining industry 
have m.'uici them, with the ]K)ssible exception 
of the IJec.huana, sedentary cattle-kee)>ing agri¬ 
culturists. h'urther, tlie introduction of the ox- 
drawn plough, acting through the tabu on oxen 
for women, has tended to transfer agriculture 
from the women, in whose entire cliarge it formerly 
WHS, to tlie men, wliose duties previously were 
contined to the care of the cattle. On tlie other 
hand, slow development may leave under pastoral 
conditions land suitable for agriculture. Much of 
the area in the Russian empire now under pasture 
may come uruler cultivation with the increase of 
the reKources available for its development. In S. 
Afritta the Roers remained in the main a pastoral 
people owing to la< k of economic pressure to 
induce them to put their land to more profitable 
uses. 

( 2 ) In some cases disturbance in economic equi¬ 
librium by an epidemic among the cattle or per¬ 
sistent raiding by more powerful neighbours may 
produce an entire change in tlie mode of life. The 
Masai of the J>aikipia plateau, whose cattle were 
visited by an epidemic about 1890, and wlio were 
themselves subject to constant attacks by the 
Masai of fierman E. Africa, were forced by their 
loss of stock—a loss from which they never re¬ 
covered—to abarnion pastoral life and to become 
o-gricultuvists (see C. Eliot, op. A. C. Hollis, The 
Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. xiv). In C. Asia there 
are traces of tlie reverse jirocess, in the course of 
which agriculture gave place to the nomad. The 
evidence of abandoned settlements and of the 
irrigation works in the Turfan depression has been 
interpreted as an indication that a prosperous 
ajp'icultural and industrial community in this dis¬ 
trict, owing to climatic changes and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of water available, was at 
some period overwhelmed by marauding tribes of 
pastoral Mongols from the neighbouring hills. 
Owing to the continued desiccation these were in 
turn forced to withdraw, leaving the land again 
i^peu for agricultural settlement. At the present 
<lay 110 Mongol nomads live within 160 miles of 
this depression (£. Huntington, The Pulee of Asia^ 
p. 3l2f.). 


The pastoral mode of life might be described as 
being a marginal type for two reasons: (a) it is 
imposed upon tlie iniiabitants of lands occupying 
a marginal position in relation to cultivahility, 
whether these are found on the edge of agricultural 
land, on the fringes of a desert, or at the snow¬ 
line of a hill-couutry ; and (b), as these areas are 
for the most part those of climatic extremes of 
heat or cold, sometimes of both, the conditions 
w'hich make the pastoral life possible at all are so 
nicely balanced that any meteorological change 
to still greater extremes, whether of heat, cold, 
drought, or moisture, is liable to upset the equi¬ 
librium and to drive the people further afield or 
compel them to modify their mode of life fuiula- 
mentally. Study of the climatic conditions of C. 
Asia shows that the great racial migrations and 
corique.stH which have originated in this rej^ion 
have depended ultimately upon more or less serious 
changes in precipitation 1 calling to a decrease in 
the pasture-land available as a source of livelihood 
for nomad tribes. 

Rejrions which offer such conditions extend over 
a fainy well defined area. Speaking broadly, they 
run in a belt stretching from N.W, Africa, across 
the north of that continent, exiicpt the lower Nile 
valley, down the E. African plateau into CJerman 
E. Africa (about lat 7“ N.). In the Euro-Asiatic 
continent they lie along the steppe-lands of the 
Itus.sian empire, the mountain valleys and high¬ 
lands of the Balkans and Asia Minor, tlie elevated 
plateaux and basins of C, Asia, including, to the 
south, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Tibet, and pos¬ 
sibly at one time Kashmir, though, owing to slight 
changes in climatic conditions, it is now an agri¬ 
cultural country, and extending to the north- 
eastein edge of the Asiatic mainland. 

The relative distribution of the pastoral peoples 
by whom these areas are occupied is broadly as 
follows. In Africa they fall into four main groups, 
{a) In the north-west and north, on tlie fringes 
of the Sahara desert, and in the highlands of the 
coastal region flanking the cultivable valleys of 
Mauretania and the 'rripolitaine, where live agri¬ 
cultural and industrial Berber populations, Kahyies, 
and others, are nomad tribes. These are either 
Tuareg, Arabized Berbers who have become pas¬ 
torals, and are grouped in confederacies such as 
the Beni M’zab, Askars, and others, or Arab tribes, 
more or less mixed in blood, descended from the 
irivailers of the lltli century, (b) That part of the 
Sudan which lies west of the Nile, moderately 
fertile in the south, but decreasing in fertility 
towards the north till it shades off into the Bayuda 
steppe and the Libyan desert, is the home of the 
‘Sflimnese Arabs,’ negroid tribes containing vary¬ 
ing and in some case.s considerable admixture of 
Negro blood, but predominantly Arab in culture. 
It is a level country dotted with hills, in which the 
earlier Negro jiopulation has been able to maintain 
itself in the south but has been absorbed in the 
north. The moat powerful tribes in the northern 
parts of this area are the Kabahish and Kawahla, 
who, where the country is sutficiently fertile to 
support a sedentary population, use the lands of 
this population as their grazing ground. Further 
south the camel gives place to the ox in the country 
of the cattle-owning Baqqara. The Fulah, who 
now range from Senegambia to Lake Chad and 
were at one time pastorals in the full sense, as a 
modified negroid type, probably had their origin 
in some part of the Stla&n. (c) East of the Nile 
extending to the Red Sea are the Hamitic Beja 
tribes, ol which the chief divisions are the Haden- 
doa, the Bisharin, and the Beni Amer, the two 
first-named sj^aking a Hamitic, the last a Semitic 
language, {d) The fourth group of pastorals con¬ 
sists of the Nilotic tribes and those closely related 
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CToups of peojiles for whom tlie name of ‘ half- 
Hamitic’ has been sufj^ested. It includes the 
Shilluk, Nuer, Bari, and Uiiikas, and such tribes 
as the Turkaua, Suk, Nandi, Latuka, and Masai, 
the Bahima, and the Banyoro, some a^^ricultural, 
some pastoral, who inhabit the plateau lands of E. 
Africa and Uganda and extend into German E. 
Africa as far as about lat. T N. The Nilotic tribes 
are sedentary and have a hi^?hly or^^anized and 
centralized social system, and would perhaps 
be more correctly described as farmers owning 
large herds than as true pastorals. The .same 
applies to the Bantu, many of whom, like the 
Akarnba and the Bantu tribes of 8 . Africa, are 
great breeders of cattle. But, notwithstanding 
the value and importance which they attach to the 
cattle, their mode of life now belongs to the agri¬ 
cultural rather than the pastoral type, although at 
the time of their migrations tliey may have con¬ 
formed to the latter. Tlie Hottentots, on the 
otiier hand, were a pastoral people when first they 
came into contact with hhiropeans. It is in Asia, 
however, especially on the central plat<!RU, along 
the axial ridge, and at the edge of the northern 
)lains where they begin to slope down from the 
lighlands to the north, that condition.H have been 
most conducive to the develo]unent of the pastoral 
life. The history of this region, so far as it has 
been possible to disentangle it from obscure and 
scanty records, has been one of almost constant 
tribal and racial migration, aiiparcntly brought 
about by climatic changes udiich by long-continued 
drought rendered the normal seasonal migrations 
from plains to hills inatlequate to meet the re¬ 
quirements of Hocks and herds. Evidence of these 
movements is to be seen in the incursions of 
Asiatic peoples into Europe, of whicli the pre.sent 
inhabitants of the Balkans, the Einns, and the 
Lapps are survivals, and in the Arab inv.asions <»f 
Africa. In Asia itself the exten.sion.s of .Semitic 
influence, which so piofoundly allecte<i the Ijistory 
of W. Asia, and the Tatar and Mongol conquests 
were due to a similar cause. 

The geograi)hical distribution of i)astoral peojdes 
in Asia may perhaps best be considered in relation 
to their piiiiei])al racial grou])S. The Mongols 

J noper of tlie east fall into three groups: ( 1 ) the 
Calmuks of Dzungaria, Kashgar, and Astrakhan ; 
(2) the Bharras inhabiting the fringe of the Gobi 
desert, Kokonor, and tlie Ala-shan and Inshan 
heights ; and (3) the Buriats of Lake Baikal. In 
the N. Mongolic group are tlie Tiinguses, who 
inhabit the Amur ba.sin and most of K. Siberia. 
These peoples on the coastal area and in the river 
basin are hunters, fishers, and agriculturists, hut 
in the Amur valley they folh^w pastoral occupa¬ 
tions. 'J'he Turki or western division of *^ 1)0 
MongoJo-Tatars were at one time a widely-spread 
group of pastorals, now represented by the Turks 
in Europe (no longer pastorals), the Yuruks, and 
the Anatolian Turks in Asia Minor, and by the 
Yakuts of the Lena basin in S. W. Siberia, who, 
as is shown by their traditions, were at one time a 
horse-breeding people inhabiting wide, open plains 
(Keane, The WorliVs Peoples, pp. 156 fl., 17211’.). 
In the Turfan basin the Turki wore followed by 
the Uigurs, and near them were the Ughuz, now 
represented by the Uzbegs of Russian Turkestan, 
the Turkomans of W. Turkestan, and the Osinanli 
in Asia Minor. In the Pamir region the Kara 
Kirghiz and the Kirghiz Kazaks (Cossacks), in¬ 
habiting the greater part of W. Siberia and ex¬ 
tending from Lake Balkash to the Lower Volga, 
belong to the group, as do the W. Turkomans, wlio 
combined with their pastoral pursuits raids upon 
the Persian caravans. In Tibet, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese group, are the Tanguts, a nomad 
predatory tribe of the north-east borderland, and 


the l)ru-pa, a peaceful pastoral semi-nomadic tribe 
of the central highlands. In S. India are the 
Todas, who inhabit the plateau of the Nilgiii hills. 
Another important group is that of the Ugro-Einns 
descended from proto-Einns who migrated from 
the IrtLsh and Ohi to the Urals, whence they dis¬ 
persed to fonn tlie 8amoyed, Ostyak, Votyak, and 
Cheremiss tribes of \V\ Siberia and Ku.ssia, the 
I.apps of N. Scandinavia, and the Volga Finns, 
Bulgars, Avars, Magyars, Baltic Einns, Letts, and 
Livonians. The Semitic peojdes, who spread over 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, Ealestine, and Meso¬ 
potamia, were pastoral nomads when first they 
appear in history. A trace of this is seen in the 
word dlu—'■city,' originally = ‘tent’ (Keane, p..‘124). 
Many, a.s, «.//., the Jews, have long settled down 
to agriculture, hut the modern rejuesentatives of 
the Ishmaelites, the Arabs proper oi N. Arabia and 
the Sinaitie desert, still preseive much of their 
primitive pastoral habits, enstoms, and beliefs. 

In the central area of the continent liotses, oxen, 
goats, slieep (the fat-tailed variety), ami eaiiiels are 
the means of suh.sisteiice of the pastoral peoples. 
In tlie north, on the tiuulras of Siberia, where 
grass gives way to reindeer-ino.ss, they di^peiui 
ujion the reindeer. Among the reindeer jieopu^s a 
distinction must be made, however, between those 
who are truly pastoral, such as the Lapps, Samo- 
yeds, Votyaks, and others, among whom the 
reindeer is a domesticated animal, and those, like 
the ( hukchis and Koryaks, who keep large heids 
of untamed reindeer, wliich they use for pur|) 08 es 
of trade, and of which they eat the flesli hut do 
not use the milk. A third class, which includes 
some of the Tungus tribes, owing to political re¬ 
striction by the Kussiiui Govcrnimuit, live in a 
lunch iuipoverislied condition, and, their reindeer 
being insufliident in numhi'f to support them, they 
are compelled to eke out their existence hj'^ hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, and trading. 

4 . Material culture.—The conditions imjiosed by 
the mode of life of iionuulic jiastoral tribes, which 
arise out of the necessity for more or less constant 
movement to provide food for their stock and to 
find a new site for the cam]) owing to the fouling 
of the ground in the pens and near the dwelling 
place, have liad a marked ellect uj»on their material 
culture. In thi.s res})e(!t the line of development 
has avoided anything fragile, such as jiottery, and 
anything heavy and bulky, or at least not readily 
reuucible to a size and weiglit suitable for trans¬ 
port. Further, the fact that wealtli consists 
almost exclusively in cattle leaves little oppor¬ 
tunity for ostentation, except in [lerstiiial ornament, 
while the preoccuiiation of the men with their 
cattle and their attitude towards manual labour 
liave precluded any substantial progress in the 
material arts. 

(rt) Habitation .—The dwelling is a striking 
exam|)le of the subordination of material ana 
structure to the requirements of mobility. It 
must be of such n character as to be readily dis¬ 
mantled and packed to form a load for one or more 
of the bea.st 8 of burden, whether horse, camel, 
mule, donkey, or ox. The typical dwelling of a 
nomad pastoral people is the tent. 

Among the Arabs it« traditional form is rectangular ; in O. 
Asia it is round and conical. It is usually built on a light frame¬ 
work, fastened by ropes of camel-hair, wool, or leather thongs, 
according to tiie material afforded by the stock, and its covering 
may be of linen, skins, felt, or woollen cloths, according to 
circumstances. The Kirghiz tent is very simple in form and 
has no partition. It is made of woollen cloths stretched on a 
light frame of willow poles, fastened together, as indicated, 
without Uie use of metal. Outside it is covered with large felts 

f motected by a number of rush mats. In the centre of the top 
s a round hole for the egress of the smoke, protected against 
inclement weather by a mlt cap manipulated by a string which 
hangs near the doorway (Huntington, p. 111). The Yuruks of 
Asia Minor use similar tents of block goat's hair. The tent in 
use among the Tatars is slightly more elaborate, having an 
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Interior division providiDfj two compartmenU, one of which ii 
devoted to the women ami Dieir cuJiriurj operations (E. It. Hue, 
Trav*‘lt* in Tartary, ThiA/ul, and China, Chicaffo, 185)8, i. 47). 
The early Yakuts carried their tents with them, hut left thi 
frame-work for the next comer (W. O, Sumner, ‘The Yakuts, 
JA! xxxi. flS)()]J 70). The tents of the Si-I'an of Tibet wen 
hexniconal, the black linen covering bein^ stretched on a frame 
work of rojir-H attached to poles some little distance from the 
tent proper, A more jiermanent character was given to them 
by the erection around each group of tents of a wall 4 to 5 ft. 
high. The tendency to iiennanence suggested bj- this practic.e 
was not strong ; the tribe.s abandoned their settlementa at the 
slightest provocation, taking the larger stones of the walk 
with them (Hue, ii. 48). The small group of huts which forn 
the Toda village is also surrounded by a wall (NV. U. K. Rivers, 
The Todan, London, litOd, p. ‘24). 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan among Uisharin, Ilodendoa, 
and Beni Amer tribes, in wliich it is customary at certain 
seasons of the year for groups to split un in order that the men 
may drive the camels to sultaljle feeding-grounds, while the 
women and hoys remain heltind to pasture Llie faittle up and 
down the c.ouMtry, the character of tiie dwelling varies with the 
duration of the stay which it is proposed to make at any one 
place. If it is to he a few days only, the tent may consist of 
only tliree or four mats, or may he a mere shelter of dried 
euphorbia iioughs set in a ring, with a domed roof, a shelter of 
similar o-haracter being firovided for the young sheep and goats 
((J. (i. Seligmann, 'Some Asis'cts of the Mainilic Problem in 
the Anglo-Kgyiitiaii Sudan,’y/fd / xliii. [IDia) f)'.»7). A shelter 
of houghs is also used at certain seasons by tin* Kurds and 
the Yuruks instead of their goat-skin tente. The Yuriik shelter 
has the jHiculiurity that the doorway is so low as only to permit 
entrance on hands and knees (Keane, p. 17(J). The Masai, 
though never staying very long in one place, also adapt their 
dwelling.s to the length of Hujourn olTereii by the pasture. The 
more suhslantial form of dwelling is a long low structure 
•oles and grass containing several compartments; but, wh 
11 the course of its wanderings a tribe makes a stay at a 
pasl.uragp w hich affords insufficient provision fur any length of 
lime, a tcmjiorary hahitaf-ioji of poles a;id skins is set up 
(Hollis, p. ‘25)2). The Suk, on the other hand, practically live in 
the open air. The young unmarried men siceii on the ground 
wrajiped in skins, while the marritrl men sleep under rude 
shelters consisting of a few sticks with a little gra-ss kept down 
by a covering of cow-dung over which a skin is flung iit wet 
weatlier (M. VV. II. Betich, Ths Suk: their Latif/uage and Folk¬ 
lore, Oxford, 1911, p. 7). 

Till! temporary character of the dwelling or 
its ready adajitation for transport is not, how- 
(5ver, esHo'iitial to mobility. Where the character 
of the land or its occupation by agricultural 
jieoples restricts the area availaVde for grazing, 
occupation of the various pastures becomes a more 
or Jes.s r<!giilar Hca.sorml routine. kSettlemerit.s may 
then }>e /unruanent, hut only in orensionnl occupa¬ 
tion at certain sea.son.s of the year. The popula¬ 
tion migrate.s from one ground to another os the 
year advances. 

Such is the procedure among many of the Kurdish tribes of 
the Armenian table lands. They live In villages from October 
to Fpbniar>', migrate to higher ground and live in their tents 
from March to June, and in the hot season live in bowers of 
green wood, returning to their villages in the autumn (M. 
Wykes, ‘The Kurdish Tribes of the Ottoman Empire,’ JliAI 
xxxviii. [1908] 464). The Toda villages consist of permanent 
huts, half-barrel shaped stnurtures of wood surrounded by a 
wall. These are dotted here and there on the plateaux of the 
Nilglri hills. Each community, usually one family, has several 
villages to which the cattle and those concerned with them 
migrate at different seasons of the year. It follows that, though 
all the villages are oce.iipied in the course of the year, not all 
are inhabited at one time (Rivers, p. 8(5 f.). The Dinkas, on the 
other hand, are an example of a cattle-keeping people which, 
possibly influenced by agricultural conditions, is sedentary and 
lias ilvvclluigs of a permanent chara<'ter. Tlie family groups of 
huts are siattered o^cr (he country in farmsteads, but for 
grazing purposes the cattle of a whole district are herdcxl 
togetlier (H. Schwelnfurth, Heart qf AJrica, Eng. tr., London, 
1873-74, i.a 169 f.). 

{b) Indmfrial arts .—It has already been indi¬ 
cated that tlie conditions of pastoral life, coupled 
with the attitude of tlie male members of the com¬ 
munity towards manual labour, are not conducive 
to progress in the iiulustrial arts; they are left 
to the women, or their products are obtained by 
barter from neighbouring peoples. 

Clotliing naturally varies in quantity according to climate. 
Except when contact with European civilization has Introduced 
other fabrics, the community depends ujwn the produce of its 
cattle or flov’.ks. The heavy garments of C. Asia necessary to 
resist the cold are of skin, leather, or felt, and the ecanty attire 
of the Masai and other trilres of E. Africa is entirely of leather 
or ekin. In the raid widch follows the election of a chief the 
llaaai wear a ootton cloth oatled 'the vow.' Before the Intro¬ 


duction of American cotton fabrics this was made of skine 
(Hollis, p. 301). The Huk dress is mostly goat-skin, but the 
luen’s capes are sometimes of leopard's skin (Beech, p. 12). 
The making of these garmetits as well as the preparation of the 
material usually falls upon the women. Among the Kirghizes 
the women prepare the skin, leather, or felt, and cut out and 
sew the garments,! including the high skin boots and the typical 
conic.al black felt caps. They also make screens, boxes, bags, 
and other receptacles of leather, and weave gaily-coloured rugs 
and screens. The leather articles and the gorgeous robes and 
head-dresses of the women are also embroidered with consider¬ 
able skill in bright colours, of which they are very fond 
(Huntington, p. 111). The Si-Fan weave a coarse linen used 
for clothing and tents. Among the Fur of the Sudan the 
chief industry of the men is the weaving of cotton cloth, which 
is used as currency (Keane, p. 104). These people, however, 
are stock-breeders and keepers rather than pastorals, and the 
field operations arc undertaken by women and slaves. The 
Bahan Kurds are also expert weavers and tent-makers. 

(c) UtcPAtils, etc .—The domestic utensils of pas¬ 
toral tribes are not nurnerou.s. Pottery i.s not 
made as a rule. Tlie usual receptacles for liquids 
are gourds, cjilahaslies, baskets (in Africa), and 
vessels of wood, such as the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and of skin or leather. 

Although the Masai wf)men, possibly owing to outside influence, 
can make pots, as a rule pottery, if in use by pastoral peoples, 
is imported. The pastoral Suk obtain pottery from the agri¬ 
cultural Suk ; the Todas, who use bamboo receptacles of native 
manufacture for their milkiug-vessels, obtain the earthenware 
vessels used forcluirns from the neighbouring Kotas. For cups 
and platters they use leaves (Rivers, p. 60 ff.). Among the 
Kirghizes the milklng-vesselB are of wood, but water is some¬ 
times Htore<i in earthen pots. 

((/) Weapons .—The same disinclination to engage 
ill industrial occupations is apparent even in such 
an im[»ortant matter as the maKing of weapons. 

None of the pastoral tribes of E. Africa make their own 
weapons. Among l)oth Somalis and Masni there are special 
trihc8(Tumal<MlH and El Kunono respectively) who do the smiths' 
work. These peoples are not allowed to intermarry with the 
pastorals, and no free Somali would enter a smithy or shake 
hands with a smith, while a Masai would not take a sword or 
ither weajwn from the hand of a smith without first wii)ing his 
hand. The Todus have no weapons, although they retain the 

e of the how and arrow and club for their ceremonies. Their 

ly implements are axes and knives, which they obtain from 
the Kotas. 

{c.) Food .—The original diet of all pastoral tribes 
was no donbt ditrivecf entirely, or mainly, from their 
docks and herds. This is in many instances still 
the ease, and where modifications have taken place 
there are proofs of tlie earlier practice. 

The Bedawlh of the Sudan do not cultivate at all; they live 
)n milk and flesh, and it is said that, if they were given grain, 
,hey would not eat it (Seligmann, p, 699). Among the C. 
Asiatic groups of peoples, who in this as in other matters show 
much uniformity, milk, curds, and cheese are the staple of diet, 
kermiss(curdled milk, especially mares’ milk) in particular being 
held in high esteem. Bread is very scarce, in most districts 
almost unknown (Huntington, p. 117 f.). The fat-tailed sheep, 
of which the tail Is estecmied tne greatest delicacy, oxen, and 
the yak are also eaten. The Kirghizes consider a young colt a 
great delicacy, and Yakut tradition clearly indicates that the 
horse was eaten at the time when it was their chief stock animal 
[Sumner, p. 68). In E. Africa cattle disease has greatly reduced 
ihe size of the Masai herds, and it is not now possible for the 
tribes to eat the meat of their cattle to any great extent. They 
'ivo on what they significantly call 'savage food’—uraize, ban- 
nos, rice, etc. Meat is eaten, though usually under restriction. 
lYoinen, children, and old men (whose usual diet is milk) are 
illowed to eat meat only when a beast dies or a sacrifice has 
t)een made at a funeral or other ceremonial. The warriors are 
allowed to slaughter cattle for food, but not In the kraal. At 
least once in two months cattle are driven into the wood and 
jlaughtered and -eaten there. The Masai never eat the flesh of a 
wild animal or bird (Hollis, p. 817ff.). The Suk, on the other 
land, eat any kind of wild animal except bea.sts of prey and the 
lesh of a certain kind of wild pig Their stJiple diet, however, 
i a porridge of millet; but that this is an innovation on their 
original custom is suggested by the fact that any one who chews 
•aw millet cannot drink milk for seven days (Beech, p. 9Y All 
,he tribes of their region are very fond of raw blood, which they 
Iraw in a peculiar manner from the neck of the living animal 
and mix with milk. This fondness for blood is also found among 
the Asiatic peoples. It Is probably to be attributed to the desire 
for salt in the diet. The diet of the Todas consists of milk, 
Dutter-inilk, ghi, grains, rice, and sugar, but there is a tradition 
among them that at one time they lived on roots, herbs, fruits 
and honey (Rivers, p. 680). The pastorals of Tibet are noml. 

1 The principal outer garment of the Kirghizes Is a long 
quilted ootton gown with long aleeves serving the purpose ol 
gloves, of whi^ the material is, of course, imported (see 
Huntington, p. 114). 
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Daily Bud<lhiHt.», but nil supplement the diet of milk, butter, 
barley-meal, and fruit uiijmHed by tlieir religion by the flesh of 
game, yak, and mutton. They are uleo very fond of blood, and 
the children are fed on a diet of cheese, butter, and blood (Keane, 
p. 190). 

(/) Agriculture .—As has been stated, pastoral 
tribes do not invariably subsist on the produce of 
their flocks and herds alone, and among many a 
large amount of cereals is consumed. Nomadic 
pastorals do not take readily to agriculture even 
when tliey have the opportunity. The Arab pro¬ 
verb, ‘ 'Die ploughshare and shame entered hand in 
hand into the family,’ is typical of their attitude 
(Keane, p. 821 f.). Among the Kurds, it is true, 
sonu! tribes liave settled down to a semi-sedentary 
life, part of which is given up to the <!are of crops, 
while others—g. 7 ., the Bahan Kurds, who are 
extensive agriculturists and wine-growers—employ 
outside lalKnir. Tliis lias commeiuhai itself lo 
otluu and more primitive peopl.is, and it is usual 
to fintl living in the midst of the pastorals of 1 '.. 
Africa not only the smiths and craftsmen already 
mentioned but also agriculturists, eitlier of a 
ditlerent race or a hrancli of the same race much 
impoverished. The Masai of the Laikipia plateau 
are an exam}tle of a peojile who have taken to agri¬ 
culture since the loss of their cattle. The Suk, on 
the other hand, regard themselves as being a pros¬ 
perous offshoot of the agricultural Huk, wliose aim 
IS to prosjier sufficiently to secure cattle and join 
their more highly eatee.incd jiastoral neighbours. 
'I’he Todas, wlio are not llesh eaters, obtain the 
grain wliieh forms a large jiart of their diet from 
the liadagas, whom they regard as a subject race 
(liivers, p. f)80). 'I’lie influence of civilization i.s, 
however, percejdifilo in some cases. Around Sua- 
kim and in the neiglihourhood of Sinkat the strong¬ 
est and most advanced divisions of the Amaru an<l 
Haderidoa, w 1 k> have long been subject to foreign 
inllue.nee, practise cultivation (Seligmann, p. 5911). 

5 . Psychology.—In t lieir mental ciiaractors p.as- 
toral tribes present considerable uniformity, wliicli 
is retlected both in moral qualities and in tlieir 
social institutions. Their normal attitude towards 
manual labour, which is sometimes, possibly with 
justice, attributed to laziness, is in many ca.ses only 
one side of an aristocratic temper which finds 
expression in their relations with neighbouring 
trines whose mode of life may differ from t heir own. 
Not only is there a sharp line of cleavage between 
the Afjiean pa.storal tribes and the adjacent agri¬ 
cultural and industrial populatioms, fmt the former 
arrogate to tliernselves t lie position of a snj.erior 
people. The Bahima of Enkole regard the Bahera, 
by whom all the agricultural and industrial work 
01 the community is yieiformed, as their serfs. 
To call a man a l)orobo, a member of the people 
among them who live by hunting, is, among the 
Masai, a term of grave reynoach, while they bold 
that in the beginning of the world they were given 
the right over all cattle (Hollis, yip, 317, 269). The 
nomad Arab of Mauretania despises the Kabyle 
and other tribes engaged in agriculture or otlier 
forms of industry (Keane, p. 821 f.), and among the 
Asiatic yicoples the same attitude prevails— e.g., in 
the pastoral Kurds towards the sedentary agricul¬ 
tural tribes. ‘To be a nomad is considered noble’ 
(Sykes, p. 455). The Zeibeks of the Misogbis high¬ 
lands, like the Masai, believe that all the cattle in 
the world are theirs by right (Keane, p. 176), This 
attitude, together with the intreyiidity, spirit of 
freedom, enterprise, and self-reliance of the pas¬ 
torals, has endowed them with an aggressive char¬ 
acter which, among the more primitive, has found 
expression in constant raids and intertribal wars. 
Before their subjection to British rule the Masai 
were constantly engaged in raiding and cattle¬ 
lifting. 'Where greater mobility was secured by 
the use of the horse, in the management of which 


the horse-keeping pastorals excel, the more aggres¬ 
sive tribes were able to extend the radius of their 
oyierations and conduct them in an organized 
manner. The great trade-routes of Asia were 
infested by brigands—Kurds, Turkomans, Tatars, 
and Mongols—who swooped down on and plundered 
the caravans and then retired to their mountain 
fastnesses with their booty. This restless spirit not 
only resulted in the great racial migrations of the 
early ages, hut, where exyiloited and utilized by 
leailers of alulity and ambition, found its full 
expression in the great Tatar, Mongol, and Tnrki 
conquests which extended over Asia, and of which 
the eliects were ami are still felt in Europe. On 
the other hand, to the individual the pastoral 
generally shows an ujuight, courteous, ami kimlly 
disjio.sition ; Arab liosyiilality is yuoviu hiiil, but not 
singular, and oven a Masai, notwitlistaiuling the 
doubt fill reputation of the yieoyde, was liound under 
lenalty of being cursed by members of the tribe of 
ike age with himself to receive and ent'^rtain a 
stranger of his own class (Hollis, y». 2 S 8 ). 'I'lie duty 
of liosjiitality was laid uyion the yiastoral yieoyiles to 
some extent i»y self-interest, the scattered yioymla- 
tioii and the necessity for distant travel, whether in 
search of strayed stock or for other reasons, making 
it desirable t liat shelter and food shouhl he oUerea 
to all e.omers in hoyie of a return in kind. In 
C. Asia this assistance W'as extemleil to yu’oviding 
fresh beasts for the continuation of a journey 
(Huntington, j>. 122 ). 

Nomadic life and the primitive yilan of the dwell¬ 
ing have also had their ellect in other directions, 
notably bi the modilication of the Muhammadan 
attitude towards women. Among Mie Yuruks of 
Asia Minor the women go unveiled and snlute the 
wayfarer on the road (Keane, yi. 176), M'liere the 
tent has no dividing yiartitioii, as among the Kir- 
ghizes, it is obviously impossible to kecyi uy» the 
custom of seclusion ; and frequent ahscm;es of the 
men with tlieir Hocks not only lay greater responsi- 
hilit> on the women left behind to look after the 
homestead, but also give them a strong voi.e in 
the allairs of the community and gri'ater freedom 
in the duty of entertaining any travelling stranger 
(Huntington, p. 128 f.). In other cases, esyiecially 
in E. Africa, the inferior position of women aiiiorig 
pastorals is as general as it is among neighbouring 
agricultural tribe.s. 

Not only are animals yirized and consequently 
cared for as a source of wealth, but considerable 
affection is shown to thorn. The African pastorals 
especially are extremely fond of their cattle. They 
give them pet names and sometimes go into mourn¬ 
ing for them, and cases have ot^eurred in which a 
man has committed suicide through grief at the 
death of a favourite beast. The preoccuyjation of 
the Suk with their cattle is indicated by the fact 
that the whole of their hinguage revolves round 
them ; when an adjective is used without a substan¬ 
tive, ‘ cow ’ is naturally understood ; and they have 
a special name for every variety of cow, exjiressing 
colour, shayie, tyy>e, sy^ecial malformations of horns, 
and the like (Beech, j>. 8 ). 

6 . Sociology.—Among pastoral tribes the social 
unit is, as a rule, small and consists of the family 
group, over which the head is absolute ruler. 
Several groups may be combined to form a tribal 
unit. The Kurdish tribes sometimes consist of as 
many as 20(X) families, but for economic purposes 
the unit is the family. The more plentiful and 
accessible the cattle-feed, the smaller and more 
elastic will be the organization. In N. Kordofan, 
where conditions of life are difficult owing to the 
scarcity of water and the seasonal character of the 
vegetation, the unit is comparatively large, social 
organization is more rigid, and migration takes 
place in a strictly regulated manner towards a 
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(leiinite objective. W jiere juisture itiid water are 
plent iful, ;iH in the provinren between the Nile anti 
the Jled Sea, the unit's are smaller, coriHi.stin^ at 
inoHt of thiee or lour tentK, ami migration takes 
the form of a more or less haj.hazard wandering in 
aeareli of pawtuie wheiever it may be foiin.l 
(Seli^^imuin, pp. bOT, 627). In the case of the 
Yakuts, now a mueli imi.overislicd people, the unit 
eonsislH of four or live people, who recjuire as a 
minimiun lifl.(*fjn head of cattle for their subsist- 
em-e. it has been conjectured, however, from the 
custom which mimits as a matter of right all 
neiglihours to jiart akeof the food at any ceremonial 
family feast, that at one time, when the Yakuts in 
their earlier liome were Imrse-breeders, the social 
unit consisted of a larger number, large emuigh, in 
fac.t, to eat a horse at one sitting. This wouhl 
make for superior mobility by obviating the 
necessity for <*ai ry ing tl le uneoiisumed poitions of 
the cai'cass. 'I'he conditions of horse-Inu'ding must 
also have lecjuired a larger unit (Sumner, }». (JH). 
Among the Suk, at a feast In ld jis a means of 
preventing the approach of an epidemic, the bullock 
which is sacrilic.ed must be consumed at one sitting 
(lieech, I*. 9). Among Idie Todas eacdi village is 
the iirojMsrly of one Ininily, ami the Dinkn vilinge 
is supposed to consist of one family. In the latter 
(!UHe, should the numbers he too small, several 
families mny combine, but then each family has its 
separate fjuart-ers (11. (I'Sullivan, ‘ Dinka Laws and 
Customs,’ .//i'/l/,\1. [IIHU] 177). Among the Suk 
several adjacent villages may enter into a loose 
form of allegiance to a village headman of wealth, 
inlluence, or wisdom, who is known as an ‘ adviser’ 
(Beech, ji. 6 ). The Suk have no chiefs, nor are they 
under the control of medicinemen as are tlu; 
Masai, Turkana, ami other allied tribes of this 
region, among whom this functionary virtually 
usurps the power of chief. The institution of the 
‘ adviser,’ however, is a step towards attaining a 
position corresponding to that of tlie ‘elder’ 
in these tribes. But even in these; cases, not¬ 
withstanding their advisory fumd.ions, the elders 
ami chiefs have litt h* real j»ower, which for practical 
purposes rests with the ^\’arrior edass and the 
meclicine-meti. This prcilominance of the younger 
men in a pastoral tribe may be paralleled among 
the Yakuts, where a man or woman past the prime 
is negh'ctcd aiul loses all inlluemte and respect 
(Sumner, p. 76). 

Not only iloes the pa.storal mode of life act 
directly on the size «»f t he group, but it determines 
the (dniracter of its intei nal organization. A mode 
of life wliiidi is based ujion more or less continual 
movement demands a more systematic control than 
either hunting, in w inch co-ordination of a<;tion is 
intermittent, or a sedentary occupation such a.s 
agriculture or industry in its primitive forms. 
Conseiiuently j»astoial tribes are usually organizeil 
uj>on a strict patriarchal and patrilineal basis, 
although ill many cases, as among the Nilotic ami 
Haniitic groups, they sliow evidence of having at 
one time been niatrilineal. The head of the family 
is the absolute ruler, the suiireme judge, and tlie 
owner of the stock and other possesisions of the 
group. The value of the individual member is 
recognized in the exaction of the bride-price, and 
in some cases in the practice of Labanisni. Among 
the Hadendoa, Amara, and related tribes the 
husband must resiile with the bride’s people for a 
time and the first child must be born among them 
(Seligmann, p. 650). The bri<le-price takes the 
form of stock, and among the Masai father-in-law 
and mother-in-law are known els the ‘ receiver of a 
bullock ’ and the ‘ receiver of a sheep’ respectively, 
from the custom of presenting these animals to 
them during the betrothal and marriage ceremonies. 
Relatives of the Masai bridegroom present a beast 


to tlie bride, and henceforth giver and receiver 
address one another invariably by the name of the 
bea.st with the prelix pa-. Blood-brotherhood is 
contracted by the ceremonial eating of bullock’s 
llesh dipped in the blood of the parties concerned 
(Hollis, pp. 302 f., 322; see also his ‘Note on the 
Masai System of Relationship,’ JRAI xl. 477 f.). 
Cattle are an important element in the judicial 
system, tines or cornpeiisation for murder and 
other crimes taking this form. Any one guilty of 
assault among tlie Suk must provide the injured 
party with .shee}) for food until he recovers (Beech, 
p. 30). The Ma.sai may disregai il a small theft, but 
never the theft of cattle. At the making of peace 
the side.s exchange a cow (Hollis, pp. 310, 322). 
Among the Fur all contracts are carried out in 
cattle, although the u.sual currency is cotton cloth 
(Keane, j). 104). 

Ibistoral tribes, with few exceptions, are poly¬ 
gamous, and this custom is closely connected wdth 
c!i 11 Ic kcej)ing in more than one way. Not only 
I it allected by the bride price, the number of 
AVives depending upon a man’s ability to provide 
the requisite cattle for the bri(le-[)rice, as well as 
upon his means of suiiporting his wives, but the 
care of the cattle may deinand a plurality of liome- 
st.cads. Among the Yakuts, e.g., a wealthy man 
may have his cattle in scattered herds, and, Itefoie 
monogamy was introduced under the inlluence of 
Christianity, it was customary for each herd to 
he under the care of one wife (Sumner, p. 94). ’J'he 
(’hukchis also herd their reindeer in divisions, over 
ts'icli of wJiich a wife presides. 

Private property in cattle is fully recognized, 
and it is usual for eaidi grouj), in some cases each 
iiulividual, to brand his cattle. Tlie Kordofan tribes 
have an elaborate system of brands foiTlieir i:amels, 
and among K. African tribes the oxen, cows, and 
goats all have their ears clipped in a distinctive 
fashion, indicating both tribal and individual owner¬ 
ship (Hollis, p. ‘290), The Bahima of Ankole, how¬ 
ever, do not recognize absolut e private ownership of 
cattle. All the cattle belong to the king ; thechiefs 
are responsible for the well-being of the cattle in 
their respective districts ; the individual owner may 
eat a limite.l number of his cattle, may use them for 
tlie bride-jirice, or may exercise a certain freedom 
in selling or exchanging them within the nation, 
but lie may not sell to any one outside ; cattle 
taken in w'ar also belong to the king (J. Roscoe, 
‘'I'he Bahima ... of Puikole,’ JRAJ xxxviL 
[1907] 95). 

Laml is usually common property, but, as a rule, 
each group has its recognized limits for grazing. 
In the more fertile parts of the SCidan these tend 
to be ignored, but in more barren regions trespass 
i.s a frequent cause of tribal fights. Among the 
Yakuts private juojierty hardly exists, and even 
the house tends to be regarded as common property 
(Sumner, p. 70). 

7 . Religious beliefs.—Among the pastorals of 
both Africa and Asia Islam and Buddhism have to 
a great extent overwhelmed primitive beliefs, 
'I’liese survive, however, in tlie form of superstitions 
and practices to propitiate evil spirits. The 
Tuaregs, e.g., believe in jinns who live under the 
de.sert and cause camels to sink in the soft sand by 
pulling down their feet (Keane, p. 323). In N. 
and C. Asia, the home of shamanism, Muhammad- 
anisni. Buddhism, and Christianity have had little 
more than a superficial effect, and shamans and 
shamanistic beliefs continue to exert considerable 
influence. The pastorals of E. Africa for the most 
art agree in recognizing a supreme deity whose 
otne IS the sky. and it has been suggested that 
this belief represents a survival of a religious 
system in which the rain-god, a deity of obvious 
importance to both pastoral and agricultural 
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peoples, was the chief element (Seligmann, p. 
664 f.). It follows that the reli^oous practices 
and beliefs which are more specifically character¬ 
istic of pastoral peoples are, as a rule, of a sub¬ 
sidiary character. It may be noted, however, that 
amonf^ the Todas the conception of the jjods is 
vague and shadowy, and their religion has become 
almost completely absorbed in the ritual of the 
dairy. There is, however, no indication of the 
worsltip of the sacred cattle. 

The object of tlie religious and magical practiee.s 
peculiar to pa.storal peoples is to .secure the health, 
fertility, and productive power of herds and lloek.s. 
Their character suggests that some degree of 
sanctity is generally recognized botli in the stock 
and in its products, and that any breach of this 
sanctity by the performance of forbidden actions 
would react on the animals to their detriment. 

A sipnifleant inatance is the attitude of the Maaai, and to 
Home extent of the Suk, to grass. ‘ Cattle feed on grass, and 
the Masai love grass on this account.' The women fasten grass 
on their clothes when they pray for rain. If a warrior heats a 
boy on the grazing-ground, he must stop if the hoy tears up a 
handful of grass. Grass held in the hand is a sign of a desire 
for peace. When warriors return from a raid, girls sprinkle 
milk from a small gourd covered with gra».s over tlH>se wholiave 
killed an enemy. When they move from one kraal to another, 
grass is tied on their gourds (Hollis, p. ViHi) (.). If the Suk, on a 
hostile raid, meet a man with grass on his head, he must not 
be killed, and, if when they enter a kraal a woman succeeds in 
sprinkling milk on them, no one in that kraal can be killed 
(Beech, p. 2f)). 

Among the En-.Icinusi, a tribe more or less 
closely as.sociateil wi(,h the Suk, if there is a dis¬ 
pute as to stolen propei t-y, the partie-s to tlie <juai rel 
drink the blood of a goat (drawn from the neck) 
mixed with milk. I’lie one who swears falsely will 
die. Tlie same penalty for false, witness follows it 
the dispute eonceriiH cattle. Hlood is drawn from 
the cattle in question and thrown at accuser and 
aeeu.sed (lieeeh, p. 28 f.). 

The liiglily elaborate ritual of the Toda tlairy, 
with its grades of jiriest.s strictly segregated from 
the people and its regulations f<ir milking, colhict- 
ing, and dealing with tlie milk, is undoubtedly 
ba.sed on a belief in the sacred character of milk 
and desire to nreserve it from pollution by the 
profane. The Toda.s are not alone in regarding 
milk a.s of s|»ee.ial sanctity. Both in E. Africa ami 
in the Sudan many precautions are observed in 
dealing with it. 

It is usual for milk to he milked only into certain kinds of 

skin, never pot-s of clay or the modern tin vessel. The milker 
should not himself taste the milk first, but should give some, 
if only a few drops, to a bystander or to all the hyHliinder.s. 
Among the Bahima a boy who has been set aside to drink the 
milk of a dedicated cow may not drink or eat anything else 
(Roscoe, p. 111). The Hadendou will not cook milk, and in this 
the Bahima and some other trilies agree. 8ome, however, cook 
it by dropping hot stones into it, po-ssibly a ceremonial method 
of some anti(|iJity. Special regulations may affect the inilki r. 
Among the I)in'ka.s cows should he milked by a hoy or girl 
before puberty ; a man may in case of necessity milk a cow, hut 
this is not desirable. The Herero never wa.sh their cooking 
vessels, but leave them to be licked by their dogs. H they 
washed them, the cows would run dry (Keane, p. HfS). 
The Suk drive thoir cattle to saltlicks once a month, nut tin* 
cows would run dry if this were done at a time when the moon 
was not visible (Beech, p. 9). Most African tribes avoid bring¬ 
ing milk and meat as food into contact—an interval of 24 
hours at least should elapse ; a Suk who chews raw millet must 
abstain from milk for seven days, while a Nandi who eato a 
forbidden animal must abstain from milk for four months. Tlie 
Bahima are more strict and will not eat even vegetables and 
milk together. Great care is taken that women who approach 
or touch the cattle should be ceremonially pure. No men- 
BtruouB woman must milk or even touch the cattle. The 
Bedawib say that, if a woman in this condition drank milk, 
both she and the cow from which the milk was drawn would 
become sterile (Seligmann, p. 665). These regulations do not 
appear to extend to pregnancy (for detailed reference* to 
regulations affecting milk among the pastorals of Africa and 
the Sudan see Seligmann, p. 664 n.). 

Among Borne Bantu peoples women are not 
allowed to touch cattle at all, and it may be that 
this was the original attitude of all pastoral 


peoples and has only been gradually relaxed, in 
some eases possibly owing to lack of adequate 
labour. The Artega, Asluaf, and i,lasa allow only 
men to milk cameds and sheep and despise the 
Arab Zebediya, recent immigrants from Arabia, 
beeau.se they allow their women to milk. These 
tribes have few cattle. (Generally in the S. Beia 
country cattle are not held in much e.steem. No 
Artega man would milk a cow. It is pfobable, 
flierclore, that cattle have l)een only recently 
introduced (/b. p. 65.^). Among the Asiatic tribes 
there i.s little evidence of any great disability of 
women in connexion v\ith .stock. Among the 
Klialkas, a horse-keeping peojile t)f the Hharras, 
not only milking but the care of the stock at foal¬ 
ing time devolved npon the women. 'I'lfe d'odas, 
however, are stringent in regulating the contact of 
women with cattle. The jiaths over which the 
sacred herds pass are tabu to woimm ; women are 
allowed to apjiroach the dairy only by a certain 
path and at a slated hour w hen they come to fetch 
hiitter-milk. I'he Hoor of the 'I’oda hut is divided 
into two parts marked by the hole in wiiicli rice is 
pounded. In the front j>art the churning is done, 
and w'ith this [lart of the hou.se wtunen have 
nothing to do. Eurther, the characlorisl ic women’s 
im]>lcments—the broom and rice-poiimiers and 
sifters—liave to be removed from the village w hen 
the priest {wuraol) sleeps there, and the women 
take tliese implements wdth them when they leave 
the village at tlie time w hen the sacred herds jiass 
through (lliver.s, pp. 27, 29, .^>85). 

Itefereuee lias already been made to the sacri¬ 
fice and eating, after a ileath, of cattle and slieep 
belonging to tin; deceased. Among tlie Yakuts a 
beast was kiileil in order to acc.ompany the soul of 
Its former owner after death. The Bahima, after 
the death of a king or queen, continued to pay 
them a tribute of cattle. 

The body of the dead kinp, after bein;? washed In milk, was 
wrapi»ed in the skin of a cow wdiich liad been killed by having 
its neck twisted. It was tlieii taken to t^saan/.i, and after a 
certain nntuber of days was Raid to have hecoine prefftiant and 
broiadit forth a lion cub. This inc:arnation of the kiiij^ was 
kept l)v the prieKtsanii then turned into the forest, cattle lieiiiK 
provided for it froui time to time. The lions of this forest were 
never killeri. A similar custom obtained in the case of queens, 
but they iiecame leopards, while princes and priimcHses became 
snakes (Roscoe, p. 1011.). 

Among the Suk a very sinic.ial relationship 
exi-sts between men and (satt le. 

Kvery warrior must have a karnar, an ox with one horn 
pointinjf backward and one forward, or he is made the subject 
of taunts. When the warriors start cm a raiding e-xpedif ion, the 
kaniar are brought U>e:etbor, bedecked with feat bcr.s, and sent to 
the river where warriors collect. The warriors dance around, 
clap their hands, and shout the war-cry to excite the faint¬ 
hearted. A captured kcDuar is a great prize, and is slaughtered 
and eaten at once (Heei:h, p. 8). 

Hitbiiaturk.—A. H. Keane, The H^orfcf’n J'eonles, London. 
1908; A. C. Haddon, The Haves of Man and their JJislribu. 
tion, do., n.d. ; E. Hunting-ton, The J'nine of Asia, do. 1907’ 
J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, do., n.d. [ioilj; F. Ratzel* 
Hist, of Mankind, Eng. tr., do. 1S9C-98; J. J. E. Reclus, 77i« 
Earth and its Inhata'favts, Eng. tr., do. 1905-08 • L. T. Hob- 
house, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg-. The Material 
Cultureand Soc.ial Insiitntions uf the Himjde.r )‘eoj>les,(\o. 1916. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

PATAGONIANS.—i. General description.— 

The Batagonians inhabit the extreme south of 
S. America, hetween the Atlantic Ocean and the 
advanced foot-hills on the east side of the Andes, 
from 41" or 42° S. lat. to the Strait of Magellan ; a 
section of them have even spread beyond the 
Strait, and, under the name of Ona or Aona, 
occupy the eastern part of the large island of 
Tierra del Fuego. The real name of the Patago¬ 
nians—the one most frequently used by themselves 
—is Aoniken, which is very like the word Aona. 
The name Patagonians was given them by Mag¬ 
ellan, the first European who saw the natives at 
Port San Julian. According to some etymologies. 
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this word comes from the Spanish patnffoneft {* large 
feet’); hut modfuii exploiera, like Spegazzini and 
Kamon Idsta, tliink that it is a combination of two 
words: natak (‘hundred’)—a name given to the 
Patagonians by their former Quichua rulers—and 
a native word Aoniktn. Tlie Palak-Aoniken, con- 
traeUnl to Patagons, would therefore mean a 
hundred (an administrative division imposed by 
the Quichua) of the natives (who call themselves 
Aoniken), The name Tehuelches, by which the 
Patagonians are also known, comes from the 
Araucanians, tlieir eastern neighbours. Some 
writers call them Tshon or Tsoneka (derived from 
Aoniken ?). 

Scattered over an immense area, including the 
provinces of Santa Cruz and Chuhut, half or three- 
ouarters of the province of Kio Negro in the 
Argentine Kejiuhlic, and some territories in the 
south of Chile, the I’atagonians were at one time 
very numerous. Aliout J8‘2fS d’Orhigny estimates 
them at 8000 or 10,000; hut in I8(»0-70 Musters 
reckons only 1500. In 1892 Kamon Lista calculates 
that they are scarcely 500 (not counting the Ona), 
ilistributed among the four following localities: in 
the province of Santa Cruz, the valley of Coy 
Iidet and at Karp<*nk-aVki on the Kio Chico; in 
the province of Cliuhut, on the hanks of the river 
Senguerr ; and ncuir the Laguna Klanca lake, to 
the north of Punta Arenas, on (Chilean territory. 
More Hiccnlly, in 1900, H. II. Prichard speaks of 
five encampments including altogether ‘a few 
Imndreds of individuals.’ But it must not be 
imagined that so many Patagonians have coiu- 
jiletely disappeared ; a great many of them (esjieci- 
ally' in the province of Kio Negro) live among their 
neighbours—Araucanians on the west, and Puclches 
and Whites (colonists and Cauchoa) on the north ; 
they bear the names of those ethnic groups, which 
are,* as a rule, more civilized than they. Mixtures 
of these races—e.<^., between Patagonians and 
Argentine colonists, all speaking Spanish—are also 
very numerous. 

'lue lirst travellers who explored Patagonia gave 
most exaggerated reports of the stature of the 
natives, describing them as positively gigantic, 
l^atcr estimates and some measurcinents—unfortu¬ 
nately very few—enable us to state that, although 
the Patagonians were very tall (average probably 
about 6 ft.), they were no more so than several 
other races of the world— e.g., Scots, Serbs, Nilotic 
Negroes, the Sara of the Shari-Chad district. 
They are, as a rule, very robust and muscular; 
they have long faces, straight or aquiline noses, 
retldish-yellow skin, and smooth, straight hair. 
They are hospitable, very good to their children, 
of a calm disposition, and rather inclined to sad¬ 
ness. They are very taciturn and seldom laugh. 
Under the influence of alcohol, however, they 
become irritable and quarrelsome, and many of 
their feasts, which are accompanied by libations, 
end in sanguinary battles. 

Tlio language of the Patagonians and the Ona, 
like that of almost all the natives of America, 
is agglutinative in structure and polysynthetic ; 
phonetically it is characterized by the abundance 
of its guttural sounds. In contrast with what is 
found in the majority of S. American races, the 
Patagonians have a higldy developed system of 
numeration : they count up to 100 and even 1000. 
But this system has been Iiorrowed from the 
Quichua, for the Ona, who have never been in 
contact with the Quichua, cannot count beyond 
three. 

As a rule, the Ona represent at the present time 
what the Patagonians were before the introduction 
of the horse among them, i.e. before the first half 
of the 17th century. They are nomad hunters, 
armed with slings and bows and arrows. Clothed 


in guanaco-skins, they move from place to place in 
search of game ; their only shelters are huts of 
branches, and sometimes tliey simply lie down on 
the ground, squeezed close together, and covered 
on the wind side with some guanaco skins; Since 
the introduction of the horse the Patagonians 
liave improved their material life, although they 
have remained nomad hunters; tliey have given 
up the bow and arrow, and have adopted the hollas 
as their chief weapon. 

The hoUan consists of three round atones attached to three 
stririijs, which are knotted toj^ether at the other end. They 
swinp these hollas round their heads and then throw them, 
wiiile pursuing the hunted animal on horseback. The animal— 
generally the guanaco or the ostrich—is strangled by one of 
the strings of the hollas winding round its neck. 

The Patagonians live in large tents (kau), com¬ 
posed of three rows of posts, dirninisliing in height 
from front to rear, and covered with guanaco- 
skins. They have learned from the Araucanians 
liow to make ornaments of silver and to weave 
cloth. In place of the primitive tinder-box (two 
pieces of pyrites, which were struck against each 
other), still in use among the Ona, the Patagonians 
have for a long time used the Kuropean tinder-box 
and matches. They even haveamu.sical instrument 
—the koolo ; it is a small bow, one end of which is 
held in the mouth and the other in the left hand, 
while with the right hand the player strikes the 
string with a hone (the humerus of the condor) in 
which there are .several holes. The sound of this 
instrument is weak ; it imitates the wind or the 
gallop of horses. The tambourine is a Spanish 
importation; it is used to accompany their only 
dance, called the ‘ostrich dance,' in whicli the 
men imitate the movements of that bird, while the 
women, seated in a circle round the dancers, make 
music ami heat time with their hands. 

’I’lio Patagonians are skilled in the preparation 
of guanaco-skins, which they sell to the Argentine 
traders. They also manufacture the saddles aiul 
harness for their horses; these are ornamentlal 
with silver and are often their most valuable 
posse.ssion. The dress of the men is almost the 
same as that of the women : a long mantle of 
guanaco-hide, a band of leather or wool confining 
their hair like a crown, and sometimes boots made 
from the skin of any animal. The Patagonians 
paint their bodies with red, black, or white ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and nractisc tatuing, 
with very simple figures—parallel lines, triangles, 
circles, etc. 

2. God and spirits.—Our information regarding 
the religion of the Patagonians is neither abundant 
nor very accurate. According to the evidence of 
Viedina, who wrote about 1781, the Patagonians 
of that time believed in two supernatural entities, 
the one good, who governs the celestial regions 
and has no power over men, the other sometimes 
good, sometimes wicked, who takes an active 
interest in human actions. Further, each family- 
group had its patron, its tutelary god, with whom 
men came into contact through the intermediation 
of a kind of shaman. Outfes, one of the best ethno¬ 
logists of the Argentine, suggested the idea that 
tliiH was a survival of the clan-totemism which 
revailed among the primitive Patagonians. He 
ases the idea on the evidence of Falkner, a con¬ 
temporary of Viedina, who says that each family- 
group of the Patagonians regarded itself as belong¬ 
ing to a species of animal—ostrich, puma, guanaco, 
etc. He also sees the confirmation of these ideas 
in certain myths, which tell, e,g.t of the war 
lietween two clans in consequence of the fact that 
the members of one of the clans had eaten the flesh 
of the ostrich (a totemic animal) ; but this may 
have been simply a dispute concerning an encroach¬ 
ment on a hunting-ground. Moreover, even to¬ 
wards the end of ^e 18 th cent, the Patagonians 
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believed in the existence of zoomorphic beings, 
who dwelt in caverns near lakes and liills, and 
who created men, gave them weapons—slings, 
bows and arrows—and taught them how to use 
them. 

A century later, about 1885, Ramon Lista gives 
a description of the religious ideas of the Pata¬ 
gonians which shows some resemblance to the 
foregoing. The supreme being is called El-lal; he 
is a strong spirit, clever, and kind; he is the 
creator of the world and of the Patagonians. 
After having cleared the world of the wild animals 
which infested it, he taught men the secrets of 
obtaining lire and of building a shelter for them¬ 
selves. The myths relating to El-lal were still 
well known to the old men of the end of the 19tli 
century. The following is a r6sum6 of them : 

El-lal came into the world in a strange way. His father 
Nosjthej (a kind of Saturn), wishing to devour him, had 
Bnatched him from his mother's womb. He owed his rescue to 
the intervention of the terguerr, a rodent animal, which carried 
him away to its cave; ttiis his father tried in vain to enter. 
From the mother’s horrihle wound, inflicted hy her husband, 
sprang a river of crystal-clear water, which still exists in tl>e 
neighbourhood of Teckel, near the sources of the river Senguerr. 
After having learned from the famous rodent tlie properties of 
different plants and the directions of the mountain-paths, 
El-lal himself invented the bow and arrow, and with these 
weapons began the struggle against the wild animals—puma, 
fox, condor—and conquered them all. lJut the father returned. 
Forgetting tlie past, lOl-lul tauglit him how to manipulate the 
bow and the sling, and joyfully showed him the tropiiies of tlie 
chase—tortoise sliells, condors’ wings, etc. Nosjthej took up 
his abode in the cave and soon acted as master of it. Faithful 
to his fierce instincts, he wanted to kill Ids son; he followed 
him aeross tlie Andes, but, when on the point of reaclnng him, 
he saw a dense forest arise between him and his son. Kl-lal 
was saved; he descended to llu* |»lain, which meanwhile had 
become peojilod with men. Among them was a giant, Uoshy-e, 
who devoured ('hildren ; El-lal tried to flgiit him, but ho was 
invulnerable ; the arrows broke against Ins body. Then El-lal 
transformed himself into a gad-fly, entered the giant’s stomach, 
and wounded him fatally with his sting. It was not until he 
had accomplished all those feats, and had proved himself a 
clever huntsman, that El-lal thought of marrying.^ He asked 
the hand of the daughter of the sun, hut she did not think liim 
worthy of her and e8(?.aped from liim by a subterfuge. Dis¬ 
enchanted, Kl-lal decided to leave the earth, where, he con¬ 
sidered, his mission was at an end, since men, who liad in tlie 
meantime appeared in the plain and in the mountain-valleys, 
had learned from him the use of fire, weaiKins, etc. Horne on 
the wings of a swan across tlie ocean towards the east, he 
found eternal rest in the verdant islands which rose among the 
waves at the places where the arrows shot by him had fallen on 
the surface of the waters. 

The myth of El-lal shows the condition of the 
PatafTonians in pre-liistoric Liniosand tiieirstrug^leB 
with their conqueror.^, and p;ivea a gliinpse into 
religious thought iu evolution. 

Alongside of this superior creative being, who, 
as soon as his work was accotuplished, went to rest 
and liad no more to do with human afl’airs, the 
Patagonians believe in the spirit of good who 
protects men, especially in cases of illness; and 
in tlie spirit of evil, represented by several invisible 
beings gifted with supernatural powers. One of 
these is Maipe, always a.s.sociated with the dark¬ 
ness of night, the violent wind of the desert, and 
other phenomena that trouble the minds of primi¬ 
tive men ; another is Keroii-kenken, a monster 
who devours newly-born children and drinks the 
tears of their broken hearted mothers. The name 
keren is often given to all ivicked spirits. The 
word wallishen or giuilicho^ which we lind used by 
certain writers to denote an evil spirit, is of Arau- 
canian origin, 

3. Sacrifices, -witchcraft, and disease.—As was 
said above, each Patagonian family u.sed to have a 
special shaman, who had charge of the religious 
ceremonies, and who went for tliis purpose to the 
summit of a hill near the encampment. At the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent, 
these ceremonies took place in the shaman’s tent. 
At the present day they seem to be abandoned, 

1 This is the case with the young Patagonians to the present 
day. 


but the shamans still exist. Their special duty is 
to cure the sick. 

After having exiiausted tlie meagre resources of his medical 
art.— e.g., lotions of cold water, blood-letting, aiul massage—tiie 
sliainan has recourse to tlie great niethuds : he sings incanta¬ 
tions beside the invalid, then proceeds to suck the part of tlie 
body through which he intends to extract the spirit who is 
causing tl^e illness. He then shows the relatives who surround 
the patient this spirit in the form of an arrow, an insect, etc. 
The sacrifice of an animal, usually a mare, is also practised to 
cure Invalids. All the relatives and friends of the sick man 
meet near the camp, to whicii the youths and bo^ s lead the 
mare to be sacrificed. Some men of the clan fall upon it, and 
the most skilled of them strikes the fatal.hlow in the chest with 
a very sharp knife ; he tlion extracts the heart, and, holding it 
in his hand, walks several times round the aniuial, which dies 
in convulsions. Its flesh is then divided among those present 
and consumed on the spot. The head and hoofs are fixed to a 
pole painted with yellow ochre, which is planted on the top of 
a neighbouring hill by a group of horsemen. 

The profession of shaman is hereditary, and may 
he exercised hy either men or women. Female 
shamans are even more numerous than male. It is 
a profe.ssion in whicli certain risks are run, for, if 
the patient treated by the shaman dies, the shaman 
himself is often put to death. 

Shamans are also sorcerers. Usually they are 
taciturn, suspicious jiersons, who keeji aloof from 
the re.st of the people. Their magif^ power resides 
in some small rough perforated stones, which are 
handed from father or mother to son and are 
jejilonsly guarded, for their loss entails the loss of 
the shamans’ magic power. The ratagoniauH be¬ 
lieve that the smallest particle detached irom the 
body—nails, hair, and even the rags of their 
clotlies~may hecome transformed into an evil 
spirit, poB.sessing magical power ; they therefore 
burn these things as quickly as jiossihle. Sorcery 
is called shuiJcn, and every man can jiractise it, 
though to a less degree than the shaman. Thus 
they sometimes try to cure an illness without the 
licljiof the shaman ; the whole family gat lier roumi 
the invalid and shout and yell liereely ; then some 
of the men go out on horseback and puisne to a 
great distance the sjiirit w liicli has left the body. 
.Sometimes they semi the invalid out on horseback, 
iiuite naked, in intense cold, fur, according to 
tlie l^atagonians, the best remedy for all ills is 
great noise anti great cold (I’ricliard, Through the 
Heart oj Potagi nia, p. SOf.). 

4. Burial customs. — The rutagoniana seem to 
lielieve in a kind of trailsmigrution of the soul. 
'I'heir custom of burying the de.ul in a squatting 
position, resemhling tliat of the ftetns in the 
iiiotlier’s womb, would perhan.s not he a .sulhcieiit 

J iroof of this statement, if tliere w’ere not others, 
iut it is a w'ell-known fact that the I'atagonians 
bury with the corjiae or burn on the tomb not. only 
food, but also most cif the things—wea])ons, uten¬ 
sils, clothes, etc.—that belonged to the dead man. 
la ancient times they even immolated his favourite 
horses. Nowadays tiiey are satislied with burying 
the harness, which they unearth after a year has 
passed. All these customs show that they wish 
to supply the dead with all that is neces.sary for 
continuing life in a new form. Moreover, Viedma 
categorically states tliat the Patagonians of his 
time were persuaded tliat the soul of an old man 
pas.ses into the body of a young member of his 
family, and, if tlie latter dies before the age of tlie 
man whose soul he possesses, the soul remains 
united to tlie body until the expiry of the number 
of years necessary to reach the age of the first 
possessor of tlie soul. The dead man has to cross 
a mysterious ocean (Jono) to reach ‘ the other side,’ 
where he leads a life similar to that which he had 
led on earth, except that the guaiiacos there are 
more abundant and hunting is more successful, 
lie remains there until he becomes deified and dis¬ 
appears into celestial space, where there is neither 
suffering nor sorrow. The Ihitagonians believe in 
another soul, a kind of ‘double" or ghost, which 
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continues to live after the man’s death and jjrowls 
atxiut the abode of liis relatives. The fear in.spireci 
by these ghosts is so great that the Patagonians 
must not piomMince the name of the dea<i man, 
lest they should attract the attention of the 
‘ double." 'rhis is sometirues the cause of changes 
in the rehuelche language ; e.ff., not long ago fat 
was called Zm/// in that language, but, when a Pata¬ 
gonian who luid this word as a proper name was on 
the point of death, his relatives and friends re])laced 
the name by golosjicu ; nowadays ham is forgotten. 
Th«;dead are usually buried under a heap of atones, 
sometimes painted red {tchr.nke). At the present 
timetlie lames are exhumed after a certain period 
(a custom bori(>>ved from the Araucanians) to be 
painted red. 

5 . Marriag;e customs.—Marriage isendogamous; 
but even at Lite end of the iHth cent, chiefs had to 
take their wives from another tribe (Viedma). 
This was probably a survival of lu imitive exogamy. 
Marriage does not require any religious ceremony. 
Tn early times, however, the shaman rccitetl .some 
invocations and gave advice to the newly-wedded 
pair. The ba,siH of marriage is the purchase of the 
woman from lum parents. Perhaps the scandty of 
women explains the long maintcmamte of this 
custom. It is said tliat there are three men for 
every woman among the Pal/agonians, ]>r(ibably on 
account of (he hard conditions of life for the 
woman, on whom devolves a number of laborious 
tasks—the setting up and taking down of the 
tents, the gathering of berries and roots, prepara¬ 
tion of food, weaving, etc. A marriage takes 
place as f(dlows : 

After ixcquiriiip' renown an a skilled (nintHuian, the yoiingnmn 
ffoes to the tent of his future wife’s i)arerit.s and luakes his 
projiosal, inontiomnjr the numticr of horses or jiieces of silver that 
he otTers for her. (isuull.v he offers two horses to eaeli of the 
future wife’s hroMiera. It t(ie parents aoi-ept this ‘gift,’ the 
matter is sotlled ; they then give presents to the suitor in 
exchange. Next, da.\ the newly vveddetl e.ou)>le take up their 
ahode in a tent which the.> hiiild with the relatives on hnth 
siiie', ' 

whole alTuir ends in a great feast, isith tiaiieing and immode¬ 
rate use of Idavia (bramiy). On that day dogs are not allowed 
to touch food not even the leavings of tlie feast. 

Pulygjimy is tillowcd, but. s( 5 ld<)m pntctised. In 
ftnnier times chiefs liad as tminy as twelve wives. 
After the dtuitb of the busbiiml, wlicn tlio period 
of mourning is ovt*r, the especially if slu* is 

no longer young, may cohabit with any man of luir 
tribe for any length of t ime. We must not (‘on- 
<dude from this tluit the morals of Patfigonian 
women arc loose, for young girls are virtuous as a 
rule, ami adultery is rttre among the married. 

'riie birth tif a child is celebrated with feasting 
and dancing. It is al.so accomjianicd by the 
folloxving ceremony : 

Tlie child is placed for a moment in the inside of an animal 
vvliich has just iieen sacriliced hy being slit from liead to tail and 
having its entrails removed. They believe that hy means of 
this operai,ion the cliild will become a good horHeman (I'richard, 
p. Pd). Tile child is then measured, and on tiie following d.ay 
tlie whole encamimient knows how many horns (a native 
measure equal to tiie length of tlie hand) he is iu heigtit. 

6. Social organization.— 'riie immediate mem- 
bors of a family all li\’e in the same tent (kau) ; 
but eacli couple is scjiarated from the othor.s in 
the Umt by curtains of skins. I liey liave food in 
common. Property is individual, and is trans¬ 
mitted from father to son. If there is no sou, the 
iiilieritanco goes to the nearest relatives—first, to 
the women, then to tlie men. Ponsanguinity is 
recognizeil to the fotirth generation. 

'rhe Patagonians Ijave no chiefs of the ordinary 
kind, although they re(!oguize the sujieriority of 
certain men who are richer, more eionuent, or more 
skilful huntsmen than the ot hers. Tlie powers of 
the chiefs in former times were more extensive : 
they conducted warlike expeditions, and acted n.s 
supreme judges in disputes between people of the 


same encampment. Nowadays they act as inter¬ 
mediaries between the Whites ana their compa¬ 
triots on various occasions ; they also conduct col¬ 
lective hunts—battues organized by several bands 
of hunters accomiianied hy their half-wild dogs. 

The Patagonians possess slaves, usually women, 
whom they have captured, after victorious battles, 
a.s a result of incursions on neighbouring territories. 
Hence we come across Fuegian slaves in their tents 
(Spegazzini, Anales de la sociedad cientijica Argen¬ 
tina, xvii. 230). 

Litkiiaturk.—T. FaXk.ner, Description of Patagonia, Here¬ 
ford, 1774 : F. de Viedma, Descripewn de la costa meridional 
. . . patagonica, in P. de Angelis, Cullecion de obras y docu- 
mentos . . . Rio de la Plata, Buenos Aires, 183ft-40, v. ; G. C. 
Musters, At Home, with the Patagonians, Ijoridon, 1871; C 
Spegazzini, ‘Costumbres de Ioh Patagones,’ Anales de la so- 
ciedad cientijica A rgentina, xvii. f Buenos Aires, 1884] 221 ff. ; 
Ramon Lista, V'iaje al pais de lus Onas, do. 1887 ; P. A. 
Segers, ‘ Habitos y costumbres de 'os indios Aonas (Onas),' 
lioletin del 1 nstUuto geograjico Argentino, xii. [1891] 66 ff. ; 
Lista, Los Indios Tehnelches, Bumos Aires, 1894 ; H. H. 
Prichard, Through the Ueart of Patagonia, I.ondon, 1902 ; 
F. Oiites, ‘ J.a edad de la piedra en Patagonia,' Anales del 
Mvseo narional de Ihienos-Aires, iii. v. ri'.Ml.'i] 203; Letimann- 
Nietsche, ‘El grupo linguiatico Tshon,’Hetnsfa del Museu de 
La Plata, xii. (1913] 217. J. DkNIKKR. 

PATALIPUTRA.—See Patna. 

PATAl^JALI.— Patafijali is regarded in India 
a.s the founder of the Yoga system. Since, 
however, Patanjali, wlio is celebrated also as a 
grammarian, lived in tlie 2nd cent. B.C., and the 
doctrines of the Yoga, both theoretical and prac¬ 
tical, can bo shown to have existed in India several 
hundreds of years earlier, this tradition must bo 
under.stood to imply merely that Patanjali in the 
Yogasntras for the first tiine gave literary form to 
the Yoga doctrines. 'I'lui scanty information tliat 
we pos.sess on the life of Patafijali is full of legends 
and contradictions. 

Litbratiirb.—R ajendralala Mitra, Yoga Aphorisms, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1883, Prt-f. p. Ixviff. ; F. Max Miiller, Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy, Loudon, 1899, pp. 166 f., 410 ff. 

K. Garbk. 

PATARINI (al.so Paterini, Patrini, Patharistue, 
Ihitarclli).—This is the name liy which the Gathari, 
or Alhigenses (y.v.), were frequently designated in 
the 13th and 14th eenturies, but, after tliat time, 
it was more vaguely employed to denote heretics 
in general. The etymology of the term has been 
mud) disjiuted (see 0. Scliuadt, Histoire et doctrine 
des Cathares, Paris, 1848-49, ii. 278-279). Its 
earliest use, as applied to the Cathari, is perhaps 
tliat ill a canon of the Lateral! Council of 1178, 
wliero it occurs, along with Pnblicaiii {q.v.), as an 
alternative designation for Cathari (C. de Vic and 
.1. Vaissettc, Hist, g&nfrale de Languedoc, Paris, 
1872-90, vi.‘86 ; sec also 222). The be.st authonti- 
<‘at,ed etymology associates the term with the 
Pataria in Milan, a democratic J^iarty in that 
<ity, in the lltli cent., whom their aristocratic 
rivals contemptuously designated as Paterini,’ or 
‘ ragamuflina ’; ‘ eisque paupertatem improperantes 
Paterinos, id cst panno-sos vocabant’ (lionizo, 
ill PL cl. 825) ; cf. ‘ les Gueux ’ in the Low 
(Vmut.ries in the 16th century. The Paterins 
largely followed the teaching of Ariald, the 
fanatical denouncer of a married clergy in 
the nth century. As the Cathari also decried 
marriage on the jiart of ecclesiastics, and, partly 
on account of their {loverty and still more, per- 
hu)>s. from their desire to escaue observation 
Ti their as.semblies for worship, also sought out 
ibscure localities, their defamers naturally availed 
themselves of these features to transfer to them 
the epithet which had formerly been applied to the 
followers of Ariald, while the quarter in which 
they resided also became known as Pataria, and 
in more recent times as Contrada de’ Patari. 

J. Bass Mullingkr. 
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PATETS.— See Crkeds and Articles (Parsi), 
Expiation and Atonement (Parsi). 

PATH (of the gods or of the soul).—The word 
‘ path ’ anil its synonyms, it is obvious, lend them¬ 
selves readily to specifically religious and ethical 
applications ; but the most highly developed 
technical employment of this nature is found in the 
literatures of India and of Persia. 

I. India.—In the Rigveda and the Atlutrvaveda 
the word ‘path’ (Skr. panthu-y pathi-f path- \ 
adhvan- ; (jCdu-y and derivatives) lias the usual 
literal meanings as applied to ways on earth and to 
the courses of the heavenly bodies either as such 
or as deities, and figurative meanings such as the 
way unto sleep and the path of man’s life. In 
adJition, it has two main religious significations: 
(a) the path of the gods, and (b) the path of the 
fathers. 

(rt) The path of the gods is the way between the 
world of the gods and the world of men ; it was 
created ami is kept in rejiair liy the lire-saeri(i(;e 
with tlie drinking of the Aoma-juice, and by the 
devout thought or meditation of the pious wor¬ 
shippers. Even more definitely, this patli or these 
jiatlis (for there is no consistency in the number) 
are said bo have been first made by Atharvan, the 
mythical first fire-priest, tlirough his institution 
and [iractice of the tire-sacrilice, though at other 
times other ancient seers, and the gods Brhaspati, 
Agni, Indra, and Soma, are severally called ‘path- 
makers,’ Agni, the fire, both as physical lire and 
as god of the fire, is termed the ‘ Knower of t he 
ways,’ for by them he comes down to earth to tlie 
sacrifice and kindles tlie holy fuel, and by them he 
hastens back to heaven to invite tlie gods to come 
down to eiu th to the saerilice, wliere tliey may sit 
on the /i;?/.sYi-grass round the holy fire. Witli or 
without this formal invitation of Agni, the gods 
(Indra, Vanina, Aryaiiian, Savitr, Pusan, Aramati, 
the aSvms, the ninruts, the fhints, etc., are men¬ 
tioned in this connexioii) come down by these paths 
to the sacu ifice, where' they vi(!ari()uslJ^ througli the 
priest, enjoy the drinking of the soma. ElseAvhere 
Agni is spoken of as bringing to tlie gods by the 
paths the viands and the .fomci-driiik, or other 
offerings; by them either the aivins or the eagle 
conveys to India the soma ; by tliem, before, tlie 
sacrifice, the prayers ascend to Agni and Indra; 
the soma is appealed to, to put them into lit con¬ 
dition for the ascent of a new song of praise and 
petition. Tliis is the patli of amrta, or immortality, 
by which the fhhi(s, after drinking the soma. Mere 
able to attain ^ilaces among the gods; it muis by 
songs, however, that the angirases built their way 
to immortality. Hut deatli is Mamed to keep 
away from this path that the gods tread. At otlier 
times as well as at tlie time of the sacrifice the 
gods come, to tlie earth by thc'se paths, which 
extend from the seat of the highest god, far 
beyond the vision of man ; yet man is thought of 
as wandering along the patii of the gods, during 
the sacrifice, though arrival at the abode of the 
gods is felt to he beyond attainment. Tliese paths 
are characterized as bathed in light, straight, 
ancient, dustless, easy to go, thornless, go<l- 
trodden. 

(6) 'I'licpatho/ the fathers, or pitfs (the spirits of 
the ancestors), is the path leading from the M’orld 
of the living to the Morld of the dead. It was 
originally discovered by Yania, the lirst of men to 
die, and hence is called ‘the path of Yama.’ 
Otliers foIloM^cd in liis path, and made their way 
to the abode of the dead, so that it is occa.sionall^y 
called ‘ the path of the ancient ones.’ This path is 
dark, fearful, frightful, forward-going, descending; 
Agni, in his manifestation as the tire wliich con¬ 
sumes the corpse, is directed to go this way and 


not upon the god-trodden path. As the soul of 
the dead man makes his way to his new abode, he 
must pass the ‘ two dogs of Saraiua,’ the sun and 
the moon, wfiich are represented noM^ os guarding 
the path and driving away the Molf, and noM^ a.s 
dangerous obstacles to the passage of tlie soul. 
I'usan is implored to protect this road. Those 
who have gone this path cannot come back—a 
Vedic idea, uttered before the origin of the belief 
in metempsychosis ; hut, though they cannot re¬ 
turn to resume life in this M orld, still the may 
return by this path for a brief suace to partake of 
the olierings at the sacrifices Miiicli are made to 
the souls of the dead. 

The path of the pitrsvs not infrequently confused 
with the path of the gods, and is described as 
made by the ancient seers or by the pitrs, and 
extending to heaven or to tlie lofty sk}', bringing 
us into association M'itli day and light, with sun 
and moon. 

In the Upanimds there are four dillerent ways 
or paths for the sonl after deatli: (1) the soul 
arrives at its new home at once after death, with¬ 
out intervening travel or experiences ; (2) the soul 
returns into the universe ; (3) tlie sonl travels on 
the way of the fatlier.s, through murk and night, in 
tlie days of the waning moon, to the moon a.H the 
place of the dead ; (4) the soul goes by the }*ath of 
the gods to the regions of light, whence f.bere is no 
return ; this last is for th<»se M'ho have earncil tlieir 
final release from the trammels of the fleshly body, 
and go to the sun as final abode, nevermore to be 
reincarnated. 

Certain other specialized uses of the word ' path ’ 
in the Vedic texts deserve mention. 

(c) The path of the soma-juire. —When the plant 
.soma is pressed for tlie extraction of the juice to be 
used in the ritu.il, the juicii is sjiokeii of as flowing 
through the sieve into the ])ail by a splendid jiath, 
or by straiglitest jiatlis, M'liich it makes for itself, 
diistlesH, liumlredfold or thousandfold ; it flows, 
trickles, hastens, or rushes roaring along tliem ; 
the streams of the juice cover the patli as by a 
M'agon. The mode of expression is the ellect of the 
exaggeratial Hindu imagery, tending lie.ri! as else¬ 
where to predicate the most exalted attributes for 
that whicii is being glorified. 

(d) The path of fta, or righteousness, is a term 
which may be applied to any path, literal or figura¬ 
tive, whicli is not inconsistent with good morality. 
While at times u.sed almost as we may use ‘ the 
path of right conduct,’ it is both a vaguer and a 
more inclusive term, sometimes synonymouB with 
tlio path of the gods, sometimes with tlie conduct 
of the sacrifice, sometimes willi proper behaviour, 
and is used even of the course of tlie waters which 
Indra released (see below (/)). Hy following the 
path of pta man jiasses unscathed tlirough evil or 
through sorroM' and sufl'ering. 

The aryatiiangamCirga (Efili, ariyo aUhahgiko 
maggo), or ‘noble eightfold path,’ of Hnddhism is 
asomcMliat similar idea to this, and is the way 
pointed out hy Huddha for escape from the misery 
of existence, consisting of right views, right 
thoughts, right words, right actions, right living, 
right exertion, right recollection, riglit medita¬ 
tions. 

(e) The path to fortune, to welfare, to power, to 
the winning of riches, etc., is constantly mentioned 
in the Vedas; and Indra, Vi:^mi, Agni, Soma, 
Hu^an, Bhaga, the dawn, the asvins, the maruts, 
the fhhvJi, etc., are implored to prepare it for men, 
or to lead men to it. This path is not sharplj' 
distinguished from the path of rta, nor from the 
path of the gods, but at times they merge into one 
another. 

(f) The path of the waters.—Indra, is said to have 
slain the dragon or demon which restrained the 
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waters, and then, by bursting open the clouds, or 
the mountains, in whicli the waters were con lined, 
to have «(;t them free to run in their paths over the 
earth. Less often it is Varuna who builds tb 
paths by which the waters flow to the sea. The 
myth is, of course, derived from the phenomenon 
of seasonal drougiits and ruins in India. 

2 . Persia.—In the religion of Zoroaster the word 
‘path ’ (Avestan pantay-, path-, pat ka) has much 
the same development as in the Veda. In the 
oldest Zoroastrian texts, the Gdtluis of the A vesta, 
we lind tlie ])ath of afifui (identical etymologi< ally 
with Skr. fta), or righteousness, which is straight, 

irolitable, and easily traversable, and leads the 

aithful follower of the religion to naradise (garo 
devulna, ‘the home of song’). This path is 
revealed to the pious by Ahura Mazdah and his 
archangels ; it is spoken of also as the ‘ path of 
Vohu Manah ’ (‘ good thought,’ one of the Ave.stan 
arcliangel.s), founded by Anura Mazdsib and A.sba 
(personiliecl as an an-hangel), and taught by Asha ; 
it is the path t(» Asha ; it is the path of the religion, 
or of the right teaching. 

The picture of the journey of the soul njxui this 
path is given in some detail in the later writings 
of the religion. 

For three <iayB after death the Boul hovers near the body, but 
on the morning of the fourth day flies away, wafteil by a 
fragrant breeze or suffocated by a stinkiiijf wind, nccorditi^f to 
his deserts. Presently he is met by a beautiful maiden or by a 
frijfhtful half, who also typify his previous life and religion. 
He arrives llnally atthe tribunal of the judifes, Mithra, Hrao.slia. 
and UaHlimi, and liis ifood deeds are weighed aifainst his hud 
deeds. If tlie ifOod <leeflH prevail, he sets out across the bri<lge 
of the (Jhinvat, or ‘divider,’ which posses across the abyss of 
hell to heaven, and he Hiids thohridife broad and easy U> ascend, 
until he arrives in paradise. Hut the soul whose evil deeds 
outweiffli his good deeds finds the hridifc provvinif narrower and 
narrower and more diflicult to mount, until he plunifcs off and 
down into hell for his cverlastinif punishment. 

3 . General.- In other lands there is hardly the 
samo (lelinite use of sp(icilie words in the.se .s}>ecial- 
ized meanings, tljougli every religion naturally 
has its own version or versions of the way traversed 
by tll<^ soul after death ; among the American 
Indians, t.g., the soul is generally repre.sente<l as 
travelling to tlie westward, supplied with provi- 
•ious, and as reaching the land of his spirit-ancestors 
after passing successfully some obstacle. 

Litkratdrk. — t. The paHaajfCH of the /ie/i)«<faand Atharvaveda 
may be traced by H. Gras.smann’s Wortt’.rhuch zum liig-Veda, 
Ijt'ipziif, 1H7;{. and W. D. Whitney's ‘ Index Verborum to tlie 
Atharva-Veda,’ in JAOS xii. [IKSiJ (both of whi<^h are complete 
word-concordanceH), under tlie appropriate wonla. See .also 
R. G. Kent, ‘Tlie Vedic Path of the (1 o«1h and the Roman 
Pontifex,' in Classical Philologv, viii. [1913] 318-3211; and esp. 
H. Oldeaberg, Die Lchre der upanishaden und die Ai\fange. 
des Huddhistmis, (ioitmgtin, lOl.*), pp. lUttf., 146, 344 f. On the 
• two do^H of Sarama ’ Hce M. Bloomfield, Cerberus the Dog of 
Hades, Chicaifo and Ixmdon, H)Or>. 

a. The Gathic patuiaifOH are Yasna, xxxi. 9, xxxiii. 5, xxxiv. 
12, xliii. 3, xivi. 4, 1. 4, li. 1:1, 16, liii. 2; other passaifeB may be 
traced by iiiounH of C. Bartholomae, A Itiranisohes Wirrterbuch, 
StrasHlmVtf, 1900, pp. 843, 847 f. The journey of the soul is 
described, with references to the sources, by A. V. Williams 
Jackson, ‘Die iranische Religion,’ §§82-84, in W. Geiger and 
E. Kuhn, Qrundriss der iranischen Philoloqie, do. 1895-1904, ii. 
084 f. 

3 . Hee E. B. Tylor, PC’*, London, 1013, i. 348-360, 359 f.; 
A. L. Kroeber, ' Indian Myths of Soutli Central California,’ in 
the Univ. of California Publications : American Archcrolngy 
and Kthnohi'iu, vol. iv. no. 4 [1900-07], p. 217; F. G. Speck, 
•Notes on Ciiickosaw Ethnology and Folk-Lore,’ in JArL xx. 

li»07] 68 . K. G. Kent. 

PATHANS.—See Afghanistan. 

PATICCA - SAMU PPADA. — Pa ticca-sainup- 
pftda (‘causally continuous’ or ‘collective up¬ 
rising’) is the name of a central doctrine in early 
Buddhism and in all Theravada Buddhism. It is 
also called the Nidftna (‘basis’ or ‘ground,’ t.c. 
cause) doctrine, or the Pacca^ak&ra (‘ related con¬ 
ditions’), and is referred to in the Pali Suttas as 
Ariya-Naya (‘the noble for Ariyan = Buddhist] 
method or system ’). The first, second, and fourth | 


names are canonical, but the third occurs only as 
a (late) title in the third and more recent section, 
the Abhidharnrna-Pitaka. European Indianists 
call the doctrine ‘ causal genesis,’ ‘ dependent 
orimnation,’ or ‘ theory of the twelve causes.’ 

The doctrine so designated is a formulated series 
of terms (1) expressing the interrelated or mutu¬ 
ally dependent order obtaining throughout the 
sphere of sentient phenomena in the life of 
creatures, (‘2) considered from the point of view 
of sentience. In other words, it states that the 
salient features of sentient life reveal an order of 
mutually dependent occurrences, throwing off, as 
they evolve, an ever-recurring outcrop of painful 
feeling. 

'I'his is the burden of tlie formula stated and 
applied in detail. But there is also a concise and 
abstract version of the formula, in which the appli¬ 
cation to sentient jilienoniena is eliminated, and 
which is therefore nothing less than a formula of 
causation in general. Sometimes this universal 
statement is prefixed to the fuller formula ; some¬ 
times it represents it in brief ; once or twice it is 
used inde]>endently. It runs : ‘ This lieing present, 
that becomes (or haiipens) ; from the arising of 
this, that arises. This being absent, that does not 
become ; from the cessation of this, that ceases.’ 

In th<* I’41i only one and the Name demoiiHtrative adjective, 

‘ this ’ (idam), is used, and not the pair ‘ this, that ’ (idaifi, asu). 
But this slioiild not lead the reader to sec in the formula a set 
of merely identicjil propositions. Pili diction does not di.s- 
tinguish between two terms in our wa.\’; but the context 
invariably shows that there are two terms and not one. 

This abstract version does not occur in either the 
Sutta or the V'maya Buddlia-legend ; nevertheless 
in certain Suttas the Buddha is represented as 
leaching it, and also as calling it Jmamma, and 
Ariyan method {Majjhinui, ii. 32; Snviyiitta, 
V. 3S8 ; Angiiitara, v. 1S4). It is u.sed in (iisc.us- 
siims with persons of education, lay and religious, 
hut is obviously not suited to the theme of a 
.saviour of his fellow-men wrestling in thought how 
to find a way of escape for the world, nor to the 
language of <le(^p religious emotion and romance in 
which tJiat theme is embodied, and through wliich 
the Makfipatldna, or ‘ sublime legend,’ appealed 
so widely and powerfully to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

The applied and exjianded formula is also termed 
Dharnma and ideiitilied with it {Mrtjjhima, i. 191). 
It con.slitute.s, in fact, an expnn.sion of the second 
and third of the so-called ‘ four Ariyan truths or 
facts ’ put forward in the Buddha’s first sermon, 
and considered as the nueleus of his teaching, viz. 
the truth as to the genesis or cause of ill, and the 
truth as to the cessation or suspension of the 
cause of ill. As expressing a cosmic truth, it was 
considered as valid eternally and from eternity, 
indejiendently of the advent of a Tathagata (or 
Buddha), not to mention any action by a deity. 
As a truth that became buried and forgotten for 
ages at a time, under mythologies and theologies, 
the function of a Buddha was to re-discover and 
revive it. 

Whether Tathagatan arise or not, this elemental datum 
(dhdtn) stands as the establishing of things as effects ... as 
the cause of this and that. Concerning this ... a Tathagata 
becomes enlightened and penetratoH it . . . and he declares 
. . . makes it manifest, and behold ! he saith ’ (here follows 
the formula in detail). ‘ Thus these stable, constant, immutable 
elements are each called a causal term (pa(icca-sainvppiida)’ 
{Saipyutta, ii. 26. 3 ; cf. Kathdvatthu, vi. 2, tr. in Points of 
Controversy, London, 1916, pp. 187, 387). 

Hence this re-discovery plays a great part in the 
Buddha-legend—tlie creed as to the process by 
which each Buddha in turn grasps the principle 
governing the series of terms as a fundamental 
truth of sentient life. 

The oldest account of the re-discovery of the 
causal order in its application to the feicts of sen¬ 
tient life is probably that contained in the Mahd- 
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pad&na of the Dlgha-Nikdya (ii. 1 ; tr. T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
ii. 1). The scene is the shade beneath a tree famed 
thereafter as the Bodhi- (or Bo-) tree (‘ tree of 
enlightenment ’). Hither, after years of unsatisfy¬ 
ing study under teachers, and of independent self- 
inflicted austerities, equally sterile {Mnjjhima, 
i. 163-167, 242-249), the Buddha-about-to-be comes, 
not faint and emaciated, but in restored healtli, to 
grapple, not with sj^sterns or abstractions, but with 
the order and tendency of sentient facts as they 
appear to him. The fact of ageing, or decay and 
disease, the fact of death insurmountable by any 
sentient being whatever in earth or heaven— 
because in8e])arable from the essence of life itself— 
and a passionate pity for all sentient life in helpless 
subjugation to their sway still hold his thoughts : 

‘And for this sufferinjf no one knows of any wa.v of escape, 
even from dec^ay and death. O, when shall a way of escape 
from this Buffering be made known ? . . . 

Then to him it occurred: “What now being present, is 
decay-and-dying also present? Conditioned by what is decay 
and-dying?” Then to him thinking as to moans arose pene¬ 
tration of insight: “ VV'here birth is present, decay-and-<lying 
come to be ; decay-and-dying are conditioned by birth ” ’ {IHa- 
loffues, ii. 23 f.). 

The thinker is now started on the method of his 
argument, and the exposition of hoM’, by condi¬ 
tioned scciuence, sentient life proceeds on its 
doomed career from one birth to another is given 
in the same terms. The formula for each linked 
stage gives more concise expression than the fuller 
text of the legend. It is couched, not in proposi¬ 
tions, but in a string of qualified terms, as lollows : 

' Coiiditioned-by-hirth, decmy-death (with Its accompanhnent 
of pain and sorrow). Conditioned - by • becoming, birth. 
Conditioned - by - attachment, becoming. Conditioned - by- 
natural desires (or cravings), attachment. Conditioricd-b}'- 
feeling, natural desires. Conditioned-hy-contact, feeling. 
Conditioned ■ by - sense, contact. Conditioned - by.- composite 
organism, sense. Oonditioned-by-consciousnens, the com¬ 
posite organism.' 

(This is the formula of ten ‘ bases’ only, and in backward order, 
or the order of re-discovery, os given in this ancient legend or 
creed, the thinker pushing his way from conseijuent to ante¬ 
cedent.) 

‘Tlien to the Bodhisat this occurred; “ConsciousneHs turns 
back from the composite organism ; it goes not be.\oi)d it.” ’ 

(In other words, we encounter, in sentience, no new fact to 
»dduc.e. As a man’s composite organisui—mind and hody- 
dissolves at death, the resultant consciousness of bis last 
mental force springs up in a new embryo, human, bestial, 
infernal, or celestial. And the result of that embryo so in¬ 
formed is a composite organism, or ndma-rupa. Hence the 
mutual conditioning of these two terms, as in the case of seed- 
fruit-seed, egg hen-egg.) „ 

“‘Only thus rum one be born, grow old, die, fall (from 
one sphere), spring up (in another), namely, conditioned-by- 
composite organism, consciousness. Conditioned-by-conscimiB- 
ness, composite organism. Conditioned - by - composite 
organism, sense. Oonditioned-by-sense, contact. Conditioned- 
bv-contact, feeling. Conditioned-by-fecling, natural desire, 
donditinned-by-natural-desire, attachment. Oonditioned-by- 
attachmert, becoming. Conditioned - by - becoming, birtln 
Conditioned-by-birth, decay-and-dying, with sorrow and 
suffering. Such is the coining to be of this entire body of ill.”' 

‘“Coming to be! coming to be 1 (samwdayo)-at that 
thought there arose to the Bodhisat a vision into things not 
called before to mind, and knowledge arose, and insight and 
wisdom and light. Then to him it occurred ; " What now being 
absent, is decay-and-dying also absent ; by the ceasing of what 
does decay-and-dying also cease? ” Then to him thinking as to 
means arose penetration of insight: “Where birth is absent, 
dccav-and-dying is absent; when birth ceases, decay-and- 
dying ceases. . . . Where becoming, etc., . . . land »o^ on to) 
consciousness ceases.” Then to him this occurred: " Lo ’. 1 
have won to this, the intuition-w'ay to enlightenment, namely, 
that from the composite organism ceasing, consciousness ceases, 
and conversely ; that from the composite organism ceasirig, 
sense ceases. . . . Such is the ceasing of this entire liody of ill. 
Ceasing 1 Ceasing! ” At that thought there arose to him a 
vision into things not called before to mind, and knowledge 
arose, and insight and wisdom and light. And thereafter he 
dwelt In the discernment of the rising andlpassing away of the 
five attachment groups (of the composite organism). Such is the 
material group, such the mental groups, such is their coming to 
be, such is their ceasing. And for him, abitUng in tlmt dis- 
oemment, not long was it before his heart, void of at^hment, 
wu set free from the Intoxlcsente (of sense-desires, of renewed 
Ufe, of wrong views, of ignorance).' 

This U the version of the legend giving the 
fullest context. But it lacks the eleventh and 
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twelfth links, or, taking the formula in its usual or 
forward or time-order, the first and second links. 
These two complete the tnulitional or doctrinaire 
presentment of the formula, and appear also in the 
other canonical versions of the legend. These 
occur in the Sa.myuttn-Nikoyn, ii, 6 (or fourth 
Sntta of the Niddna-Samyutta), where the narra¬ 
tive is also generalized as experience of all Ihuldhas, 
and in the Viuui/n, Mnltavaqqa, 1st section (cf. 
Vinaya Texts fSHE xiii. (ISSlj], i. 73 f.). In the 
latter acciuint the exposition of the doctrine is 
giv'en, not as being re-discovered, hut as being 
meditated upon after enligbtenineut was won, and 
as constituting, so to speak, the spoils of victory. 
Tlie account as compared with the other two is 
referred to Gotaina Buddha only, and is relatively 
curt, as if, when the rules of the older were being 
completely ‘edited,’ this doctrinally important 
portion was inserted with tlie other legends jire- 
taeing the hooks of rules, as a memorandum. 
Internal evidence is thus rather against its being 
the oldest version. 

The two links in question, taking the order of 
re-diseovery as in the Saonjutta narrative, are : 
‘ (auiditioned-by-consciousness, actions. Condi- 
tioneil-by-actions, ignorance.’ ’riiesii may or may 
not be an addendum for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness. Theravada exegesis sees in them a 
linking u{» with the previous life or lives of the 
sentient subject, just as, at the other end, the 
next life is outlined by the other two extremes. 
We thus get: 


rlgnoraiicr . . . 


COUSCioUB- 


I actiona (Iraiia- 

1 a1 

m'BM . . . 

£ 1 

TTiitting re- 


to . . . be- 


1 Hulls). 

i 

coming. 

I'l 


birth (in 
earth nr hea¬ 
vens, etc.) 
decay-and- 
dying. 


Thus enlarged and envisagiMl, the scheme becomes 
more interesting in }»erspective than if the j)a.stand 
future of the three lives had been nqueseuted as 
groups of terms identical with those ol the jueseiit 
life. It was open to the compilers so to represent 
it. But the table as compiled shows a great er i)re‘ 
occupation vvitli the working of ('.ausation than if 
there had been oflered mere repetition. In the 
central group we have the working out of the pro¬ 
cess of sentience, culminating in the central link.s 
—sense, feeling, desire—and representing a fresh 
ebullition, a new source of causal force reaebiiig on 
into the next birth. 'J’here its resultant is renewed 
sentience, eventually again to be darkened by the 
inevitable disease-decay-death. But the jtresent 
is also itself a resultant—a centre of efleets in 
sentience due to causes in the i>ast. Simplilying 
that past, the comjtilers j)reserited it in a))straet 
as cansal only. Tlie causes are generalized as two : 
the limited and irnperfeet knowledge which is 
called ignorance (a-ei//f/) -ignorance of how the 
life of sense-desires makes in the long run for 
dukkha, ‘ill’; and activities of deed, word, and 
thought, conditioned by that ignorance, and con¬ 
stituting the karma-foreeH which result in the 
sentient effects of the next (t.e, the present) life. 

It is very necessary for the reader to keep in 
mind this view of the two past-life terms as a 
siiuydified, abstract aspect. Western critics, 
ignoring the Theravada tradition, have sj)eculated 
on how ‘ignorance’ (i.e. know-ledge of a sort, just 
08 cold is, scientifically, heat of a sort) can V>e the 
primal source (!) of these sentient phenomena. 

‘ Ignorajioe,' wrote Buddhagho^a, ‘is here choaen only oa a 
■tarting-point for the expoaition, not because it i« itself cause- 
leas * (KieuddAt-J/ag^a, xvil.). 

Another difficulty, met by the commentators, is 
the distinction between ‘becoming’ {bhava) and 
‘birth.’ They explain ‘becoming’ under two 
aspects; (a) when it conditions birth, the fruition 
or results of past actions is meant {kammabhava); 
(b) in the phrase, * becoming is conditioned by 
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attachment,’ the general result in future life is 
meant {upapatti-hhriva) ((!f. Aung, Compendium 
of Philosophy, p. 2ft‘2 ). 'I'Iium ‘gmMping leads to 
bewming,' i.e. {b) to rtifiewed life («) through the 
working of action’s results. 

The Theravada tradition has, unlike the Mahft- 
yanist Hcliools, consistently kept the Paticca- 
samuppada to the fore in its teaching, and has 
held as ant lioritative, in exegesis of the doctrine, 
the dissertation contained in Huddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi- Mayya, xvii. fience a few notes from 
that dissortation are here added. 

Huddhaghosa, whose erudition was built upon 
the traditional culture of liis age, often refers to 
the doctrine by the post-(;anoni(;al name hhava- 
rhakka, ‘wheel of becoming.’ He is throughout 
emphatic as to the formula being no mere enumera¬ 
tion of a series, Vmt a doctrine of certain states 
conditioning the one the other—in other words, a 
Ncientihc doctrine of causation in sentient pheno¬ 
mena. 'riiere were views current that the formula 
was only a list, of Inippenings (uppndamattain), a.iul 
he insists at length on the full signilicance of the 
old paticA-.a, ‘ because of,’ ‘ on account 

of,’ and samuppcido, as well as on the word pnrcayd, 
rendered above ‘conditioned by.’ These terms 
expressed a procedure {pavntia) of conditi(*ns up¬ 
rising, contrasting with the views of those who 
denied causation, who advocated chance or irre¬ 
gular causation (visama-hetu) (on these cf. the 
A dhiccasaniKpjtannikn's [ = akdrana-samnpjtnn- 
nika, ‘ believers in things arisen without a cause’] 
of Dlfjha-Nikdyn, i. 30) or who believed in over¬ 
ruling disposers. Paccaya, ‘condition,’ he defines, 
after the fasliion of medijcval cojunicntators, as 
'paiivv.n etasma etl ti parrtiyo.' (k)nditi<»n means 
‘on account of, from that, it makes go’ {pare- is 

? 7n(i before ay, the causative of i, ‘to go’). Now, 
le goes on ; 

‘The eHHt'ntiiil feature in ‘'condition" is furtherance for 
‘ itpa-k(iraka].i Thus: is tiierc an.vthinp the persistence, 
or the arising of which is a furtiierance, tiiat tiling is a con¬ 
dition of wind, is aided. Condition, cause (Aefu), reason 
fAdrapa, lit. ‘ causiiin-tro-iiiake'), basis, ground [nufuna], and 
such terms are one in meaning, tliverse in form.’ 

The Hhortened abstract form he does not take into 
account in tliis cha[)ter, but in hi.s commentaries 
on it, when it occurs, both witli and without the 
fuller formula, in the Majjhim.a and Sainyutta- 
Nikdyas, he refers to it as the Pacoayiikaia, or 
method of conditions, namely, that ‘given the 
condition, the fruit (consequent) comes to pass.’ 

Whether the formula in it.s detailed form and 
the doctrine of causation apjilied to sentient 
phenomena were entirely and originally Buddhist 
or were annexed from pre-existing systems is a 
matter of controversy. The dilticulty in dec.iiling 
lies largely in the uncertainty as to which systems, 
as expounded in the earliest records jueserved of 
them, are pre-Buddhistic. There are iragment.s of 
the linked form of exposition, used in the formula, 
surviving in the aphorisms known r.s Yoga and 
Sank by a snfras, but, whereas these siitras are 
reputed to he ancient, the compilation of them in 
commentarial works is, as regards the Buddhist 
canon, relauvely quite modern. No originality, 
however, is claimed either by Buddhists or by 
European exponents for the method —a method 
which may liave its roots away back in the 
primitive folk-lore of our race. In the the 

emphasis on the natural law' of cause and effect 
in sentient ])henomenn remains practically sterile ; 
it was the work of Buddhism, whether it antici- 

f >ated or annexed, to render insight into natural 
aws a fruitful religious doctrine. Theories of 
first cau.ses and primum mobile reach back, in 
Indian Vedas, far lieyond the date of ’fhales of the 
Levant. But, if we compare the primitive notions 
' See art. Rkuation (Buddhist,). 


of cause itself, anthropomorphically conceived as 
akin to a fiat of will, or to a manual effort, with 
the earliest Buddhist resolution of cause into 
necessary antecedent conditions, each ancillary to a 
‘ fruit,’ or consequerit coming to be, if we remember 
that this conception of causation was substituted, 
in the process bringing about sentience, for chance 
or divine fiat, and viewed as natural law which 
man might modify by adapting his actions thereto, 
it m.ay then be that the force of the words, ‘ arose a 
vision into things not called before to mind,’ may 
cause to arise for the historian of human ideas 
a vision not loss interesting. 

LiTRRATuaK. — Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhya Davids. London, ISMO, ii. ; H. C. Warren, 

Buddhism in Translations, Camliridge, Mass., 1900, pp. 168- 
179; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, oh. iv. ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha-^, Stuttgart. 1914, div, ii. oh. ii., where 
referenocB to controversial literature are given ; L. de la 
Vallde Pous.siii, Th^orie des dome causes, Ghent, 1918, giving 
Sanskrit and Tibetan literature on the subject; P. Oltramare, 
La Formule bouddhupte des dome causes, Geneva, 1909; 
P. Masson-Oursel, ‘ Th^orie bouddhiqne des douze conditions,' 
RHR Ixxi. (191.^>) 30 ff. The two last named do not give the view 
of the Thera» .uiu tradition, followed in this article. That view 
is l>eat8etout by S. Z. Aung, in A Cotnpeiulnim. of Philosophy, 
London, 1910, pp. 269-264, note on Paccaya and Papcca- 
8annipp.ada. C. A. V. K1IY.S I)AVID.S. 

PATIENCE.—Patience, the /SaaiXis riv dperlov, 
as (^hry.Mo.sttmi calls it, is a distinctly Christian 
virtue. In each of the great religious systems of 
history we find that w hich is related more or less 
closely to it, and a study of tliese reveals that con¬ 
tribution to the religious thought of the world 
whi<*h must be assigned to Christianity. In the 
I'^ast patience is near akin to the dTrd^eia wdiich 
playea so i)roininent a part in the Stoic conception 
of life. It consists of complete imliflercnce to 
circumstance induced by mental discipline; it 
ignores both pleasure and pain. Later expositions 
of this virtue approximate to that ]»ow'er to endure 
whicli is indicated in the Latin wonland 
which is prominent in popular and superlicial ideas 
of patience. The Yoga system of Patafijali finds 
its modern exponents in the faqirs who endure 
privations and self-inflicted torture sometimes of 
quite revolting forni.s. This, it is evident, is mere 
}»assivity {q.v.), and, when accepted in onler to 
acquire* merit, so far from creating nobility of 
character, it has a distinctly sellish and degrading 
relation. The (ireek idea seems rather inclined to 
the side of courage. In the Theretetus (177 B) Plato 
speaks of 6.vbpiKC}% inropelvai (‘]:)atience’ = i)iro/u,oi'T)) 
as the true antithesis to dvdvSpu)^ ^eiVyeti/. This 
is a great advance upon both the dirddeia of the 
Stoic and the passivity of the Indian Yogi. But it 
is not until we come to Christian teaclung that we 
see how patience can he a positive and ennobling 
force in human life and character. In turning to 
Cliri.stian teachers we are met at once with the 
definition given by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
ii. 18), ^TTurr-ljpLr) Kai ovk ifXfxeveTiwv, ‘ the 

knowledge of the things which we may bear, and 
of the things which we may not hear.* Cocceius, 
on Ja I*’-', quoted by Trench (Synonyms of the N'H, 
London, 1876, p. 190 f.), comes nearer still to the 
true Christian conception of the word. He says ; 

''Ywofiovr) versatur in conteintu l)onoruin hujus rnundi, et in 
forti »nf«»ptione atThetionum cnni gratiarum actione ; imprimlB 
autem in constantiA fldet et caritatiN, at neatro mode quassari 
aut Jabefactari aepatiatar, aut impediri quominiiB opus euum et 
laborem auum eflic.iat.’ 

It is in this ‘ constantia fidei et caritatis ’ that 
W6 come upon the germinal truth which has so 
developed in the thought of the Christian Church 
as to result in that fuller connotation of patience 
which is our heritage. There are two ideas which 
go to make up the complete conception, and, most 
markedly, they are both shown in the beautifnl 
Greek name for the virtue. 'Triypovifi suggests in 
its two component parts the submission w'hich 
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accepts the will of God and the waiting which rests 
upon both faith and hope. As against the inditt'er* 
ence of the Stoics, the NT lays stress upon hope 
(q.v.) as the q^uality of true patience. St. Paul 
speaks of a patience which through the medium of 
' experience^ or * probation ’ (SoKt/ii)) issues in hope 
(Ro 5* ^ hk {nrofiov^ SoKi^ifjv, i) Bokiij.^ AirlSa). But 
perhaps the most striking passage in this con¬ 
nexion is that which we find m 1 Th 1®, where St. 
Paul speaks of hope as the characteristic quality 
(for this is the true interpretation of the genitive) 
of patience, fivijnopc^ovTtt rrii vro/xoviji tt)* 

As against the mere passivity of the Hindu, on the 
other hand, St. Paul places ‘ steady persi.stence in 
a life-work of good ’ (Sanday and Headlam, on 
Kad’ iirofxov^v (j^ov dyaBov, Ko 2’ [The Epistle to the 
Romanf^, ICC, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 53J), and the 
element of hope or expectation is supplied in Bb^av 
sal Ti/x^y Kal dtftOapalav of the same passage. 

For endurance may be dogged, peevish, or cynical; 
it will in such case fail to be formative of Christian 
character. It even becomes destructive by the 
familiar law wliich says ‘ corruptio optimi pessima.’ 
But Christian patience is both positive and effective 
of good in character, for it is by patience that man 
wins his life (Lk 2P“). 

There is no true patience apart from that sub¬ 
mission of spirit which gladly accepts the will of 
God, and which waits on in sure and certain hope 
that life ‘ means intensely and means good.’ 

It is a travesty of Patience that describes her as 
‘sitting on a monument smiling at grief.’ She is 
found in no selfish isolation ; there is no artificiality 
of joy upon her face. She comes down into all the 
pain ana sorrow of life ; she looks with steadfast 
eyes at all the hideousness of evil ; but she is 
strong, for she rests upon the unfailing love of a 
divine Person. It is wlien the love of God comes 
into human courage and endurance that His life 
becomes a partof our human experience, and human 
pain becomes illumined and beautified as it throws 
into relief the ‘ far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ The type of such jwitience was 
found in our Lord Himself (2 Th 3®), and it is 
through such patience that man is ‘ made perfect 
by the things which he sud'ers.’ 

Litbraturk.—T here ia no special work on the subject, but 
references abound in hoiniletical literature, such as John 
Smith, Select Disoourees*, Cambridge, ISfiO, p. 426f.; J. T. 

i acob, Christ the Indweller, London, 1902, ch. xl. bee also 
. McCosh, The Evwtimt, London, 1880, p. 181; and H. F. 
Amiel, Journal, Eng. tr., do. 1880, p. 116. 

W. W. Holds WORTH. 

PATIMOKKHA.— This is the name fora col¬ 
lection of 227 rules to be observed by members of 
the Buddhist order of mendicants. A few of them 
relate to matters that may, in a sense, be called 
ethical. But the rules themselves are not at all 
ethical. They determine only what steps are to 
be taken in each case by the order; and the cases 
are matters of the restrictions as to dress, food, 
clothing, medicine, etiquette, manners, and so on, 
to be observed by the members. In four cases out 
of the 227 the punishment, if it can be called pun¬ 
ishment, is exclusion from the order. In all the 
other cases it is merely suspension for a period of 
time. 

There had been other orders before the Buddhist 
order was founded, and no doubt some of the rules 
were based upon rules already existing in those. 
There is nothing exclusively Buddhist about any 
one of them. On the other hand, each of the difler- 
ent orders had, no doubt, some rules which the 
others had not. It would be very interesting if we 
could ascertain whether any, and if so which, of 
the 227 rules were followed by the Buddhist order 
alone. But this is not yet possible. The Jain 
order is older ; but the rules observed in it before 
the Bnddha’s time, even if they are still extant. 


are not published. We have also a fevv rules laid 
down in the priestly law-books as^ obligattn y <»i 
Brfthman mendicants {bhikkhus). These are, lie., 
ever, extant only in law-books centuries later than 
the period in question. And, though the rules 
were probably in force before the date of the law 
books, it is not possible to say whether or not they 
were valid in tne Buddha’s time. Such evidence 
as is available tends to show that they were not.' 
And it is most probable that the particular rules in 
question were meant to be supplied to individuals 
os such, not to members of an order or community. 
The very fact of the small nuinlver of rules that it 
was considered advisable to record shows how slight 
w'as the importance attached by the compilers of 
these law manuals to the matter of the organization 
of a religious order. 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of tlie rules 
of other previously existing Indian onlers, European 
writers nave so mr assumed a similarity between 
the Buddhist order and the European orders more 
familiar to them that they have ap|)lied to the 
Buddhist community the technical terms in use 
in Europe. These organizations are really very 
dillerent—as difl’erent, in fact, as any two such 
orders could possibly be. To give a few instances 
only: the Buddhist order in India had no monas¬ 
teries, no establishments hidden behind walls and 
inaccessible to the public, presided over by an abbot 
or superior; there was no hierarchy at all, no 
authority to which the members of the order had 
to submit, no power in any one member of the 
order over any other member, and no vow of oliedi- 
ence ; at meetings of the chapter the senior mem her 
present, reckoning not by age hut by the date on 
which he had been admitted into the order, took 
the chair ; the decisions were by vote of the major¬ 
ity, and the votes of all mem hers, wliatever their 
seniority, were eoual; no member of the order was 
a priest who could in any way intervene hetw-een 
any god and any man, or oner any sacrifice, or 
declare any forgiveness of sin, or give absolution ; 
no one of the 227 rules inculcates any creed or 
dogma or demands any sort of belief; any member 
of the order could give up his association with it 
whenever he liked ; there is a speidal set of rules 
regulating the manner in w hich he could do so,® but 
he could also leave the order, without any formality, 
simply by putting on a layman’s dress;® this was 
no empty form of words, it wa.H (and is) constantly 
done. To translate the word hhikkhu by ‘ priest ’ 
or ‘ monk ’ is therefore a sug<jestio falsi in respect 
of one or more of these matters, all of them of the 
first importance. The word means, literally, men¬ 
dicant, out not mendicant in our sense of the word. 
With iis the word is associated with the false pre¬ 
tences, the lies, and the triedeery habitually used by 
mendicants to trade upon the sentimentality of the 
kind-hearted. And, wdiile tliere doubtless have 
been periods wdien some members of tlie order may 
have laid themselves open to some such imputation, 
yet to charge all the inemberB, at all times, with 
mendicancy is neither fair nor correct. Quite a 
number of the rules of the Pdtimokkha are especi¬ 
ally designed to prevent even the very appearaimo 
of evil in this respect. 

A further misconception should here be noticed. 
The rules of the Patimokkha are not a list of sins. 
No such conception as that of the European notion 
of sin enters even remotely into the Buddhist view' 
of life. The rules of the Pdtimokkha are mainly 
economic ; they regulate the behaviour of inemhci H 
of an order to one another in respect of clothes, 
dwellings, furniture, etc., held in common, 'riiey 

1 The evidence la collected in Rhys Davida, DialoauM of th* 
Buddha, i. 212-220. 

a Sutta Vibhafiga (Tin. lll-X i. 8. 211. 

> E.g., Vinaya Texts, i. 276. 
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were orij^inally eatabliHhed in accordance with the 
customs of the time. As the customs changed, or 
a.s convenience dictated, the rules were clianged. 
A number of such changes even in the very earliest 
time have been pointed f)ut in tlm introductions to 
H. Oldenlang’s edition of the Vinaya, and to his 
and the present writer’s translation of the Vinaya 
Texts. These changes have al.so gone on in later 
times, until to-day a large majority of tlie rules 
have become obsolete. Notwithstanding thi.s, the 
227 niles Inive been recited every fortniglit by the 
followers of the ancient tradition from the Buddha’s 
time utitil to-day. The institution of this cere¬ 
mony is recorded in the Suita Vihlianga.^ 

'I'liere had been observed from ancient times a 
festival on new and full moon days. The orders 
older tli/in the rise of Buddhism had kept up this 
observance, utilizing tlie recurring sacred tlays for 
the exposition of their doctrines. Tlie early Jiud- 
dhists followe<l this precedent ; and once in every 
fortnight on the sacred day, called the uposatIun\B.y^ 
the order met in its various districts in chapter, and 
all the rules were recited. There has been consider¬ 
able difference of opinion as to the exacT date of the 
month on which this (ieremony sliould be held. 
The Buddhists have disputed on the point as fre¬ 
quently (tliough without violence) as Christians 
have on the date of Kaster, And they still differ, 
'riiere i.s, indeed, a certain ambiguity m the oldest 
wonling of the rule on the point and we know too 
little, aljout the actual pract ice as followed in India 
in the early days of Buddhism to he able to reach 
a conclusion as to which of the later schools was 
right in its contention. 

'riie word palinatkkiia occiirs in one of the rules 
—tlie 73rd parhitiiya —and also in the int roductory 
[dirase to he used at the monthly recitation of the 
rules.® It would seem, t herefore, to he older than 
the rules theniselves. 'J'he manner in whicli the 
word is useil in the old passage lirst enjoining the 
recitation of it upon the bkikkhus* confirms this 
supj)osition. We need not, therefore, he surprised 
to find that tlie early Budilhists ascribed the insti¬ 
tution, not of tlie uposatha (!eremony, but of the 
Patiuiokkhn itself, to a date long antecedent to 
that of t lie Ihnhlli.’i.® If tliat he correct, the word 
pdiitnokkJia must have been current in Kusala 
when Buddhism arose, and, to he more exact, no 
<loubt among the members of the previous orders. 
What it means exactly and what is its derivation 
are both uucerUiiii. The Old Commentary (on 
which .see below) explains it as follows: 

Poll niokkham. ThiN is the hefiririniii;.', it is Uio ia,ce {mukham\ 
p is Liie principal {}»ainukham) of gooit cpialilieu. Therefore It 
i« rullvd Pat.itru)kkUatn. 

This as a piece of edifying exegesis is to the 
)oint, and it has the advantage of that sort of pun 
ashionahle in ancient folklore and exegesis, India 
can claim no monojioly in this department of primi¬ 
tive literary art. Some line sneeiniens of it might 
be culled from the classic ana sacred books most 
admired in Europe, It was supremely indifferent 
to accuracy. And to take it au grand s^riettx 
Hcieiititic etymology is not only to miss the point, 
but to forget the somewhat important fact that 
scientific etymology was not yet born. When the 
Buddhists, centuries afterwards, began to write in 
Sanskrit, they (evidently not understanding the 
word) Sanskntized it by prntimok^a,^ apparently 
supposir^ that it had something to do with mok§a 
{q.v. ). This is of course impossible. To have com¬ 
plied with the economic regulations of an order is a 

^ In bk. li. the Upomtha Khandakci, tr. In Rhys Davids and 
H. oUienberff, Vinava Texts, 1. 239 fl. 

2 Cf. gin. 1 . 10*2 with lOi. » Bee Vinapa TtwU, 1. 1. 

* gin. i. 102, tr. in Vtnapa Texts, I. 241 f. 

A thijha, li. 46-49. The verse there n^lven, containinir the 
word pdtimokkha, is included in the Dhammapetda anthology 
liH verse 186. 

6 Sec, e.g., MahAvastu, Ml. 61. 17. 


very different thing from having attained to the 
mental state deemed, in that order, to be ideal. 
Mok§a would mean from the Buddhist point of 
view the latter, not the former. In Buddhism at 
least, though it did not use the technical term m.ok§a^ 
the regulations of the Pdtimokkha were quite sub¬ 
sidiary. A man might have observed them all his 
life, and yet not have even entered upon the first 
stage of the path tow’ards ara/iani-ship or nirvana 
(the Buddhist mok^a).^ In some one of the pre- 
Buddhistic orders pdtimokkha may possibly have 
had some such sense—‘disburdenment,’ e.g., or 
‘repudiation,"-' or ‘obligation.'® In the Buddhist 
canon pdtimokkka is used, quite frankly and 
simply, in the sense of ‘code’—code of rules for 
members of their order; thus in the constantly 
repeated phrase Pdtimokkha - .uimvara - samvuto, 

‘ restrained according to the restraint of the code’ 
or, again, in ubhaydni Pdtinwkkhdni, ‘ both the 
codes’ (the one for men, the other for women).® 

The Pdtimokkha is not one of the books in the 
Buddhist canon. This is not because it is later, 
but be<*.aiise it is older, than the canon. And 
every word of it, though not as a continuous book, 
is contained in the canon, in the book entitled 
Sutta Vihhahga, ‘ Exjjositioii of the Siittas’ (the 
word ‘ Snttas ’ meaning, in this title, the 227 rules 
above referred to). First there was the code itself, 
handed down by memory. Then there arose a 
w'ord-for-word commentary on each of the 227 
niles; we call this the Old Commentary. Then 
both these were encased in a new commentary 
wMth su[>plementary chapters. It is this third 
edition, so to speak, that we have in the extant 
canon,® 

It is in the supplementary (diapters that we find 
evidence of those changes referred to above. One 
is of especial importance for the question of the 
Pdtimokkha. The rules are arranged in seven 
.sections corresponding very roughly to the degree 
of weight attached to their observance. At the 
end of eacli section, on the uposatlux day, at the 
time of recitation, the reciter goes on : 

‘ Venerable sirs, the ninety-two rules [here comes the name 
of the rules in the particular sectionj have been recited. In 
respect of tliem I ask tiie venerable ones, “ Are yon pure in 
tliis matter?" A second time 1 ask, “Are you pure in this 
matter Y” A third time 1 ask, “ Are you pure m this matter? 
[Tliere follows an interval of time.) 

* The venerable ones are pure herein. Therefore do they 
keep silence. Thus 1 understand.’2 

It is evident that the original intention was that 
any brother who had been guilty of a breach of 
any of the regulations laid down in the section 
recited— e.g., that the legs of his chair or bed had 
exceeded eight inches in height {pdchittiya 87), or 
that he had left his chair or stool lying about in 
a hut occupied in common {pdchittiya 15)—sliould 
then and there acknowledge that he had broken 
the regulation in that respect. 

But in one of the supplementary chapters (the 
Khandahas)^ it is expressly laid down that this 
shall not be done. The brother who feels himself 
guilty shall acknowledge the fact beforehand. 
And, if he recollects omy on the uposatha day 
itself that he has broken a rule, stilt he is to go 
(we are informed in another chapter, the Uposatha 
Khandaka) ® to a fellow-member and say : ‘ I have 
committed, friend, such and such an offence ; I 
confess that offence.’ Let the other say : ‘ Do you 

1 See the paosagea collected by Rhys Davids, Dialogrus ttf tha 
Buddha, i. 2, 63. 

a Sec Oldenberg, Buddha^, Berlin, 1914, p. 881. 

* Prati-muc, in pre- Buddhistic works, means * to bind on.' 

* Digha, lil. 77, §67, 286: Majjhima, 1. 33, iii. 11. 

a Aiiguttara, ii. 14 ; cf. Vin. i. 66 and A iv. 140, v. 80, 201. 

* See the masterly discussion of this history by Oldenberg in 
the introd. to his ed. of the text. 

7 Rhys Davids and Oldenberv, Vinapa Tmts, f. 61. 

* ChuOavagga, ix. 8; tr. in Vinaya TmU, iii. 806. 

*ih.L 2sr 
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see it?* ‘Yes, I see it.’ ‘Refrain from it in 
future.’ ‘ 

The members discovered, no doubt, that any such 
interruption of the proceedings as -was involved in 
a confession at the meeting was inconvenient; 
that it distracted the attention of the other 
members from the main object of the recitation ; 
and that it might lead, if several such cases arose, 
tx) a very serious prolongation of the formal meet¬ 
ing of tne chapter. So the practice was changed. 
The oft’ending member had to ‘ disburden ’ his con¬ 
science before the ceremony took place. And in 
any case the recitation of the Pdtimokkha was 
never interrupted in any way. This is still the 
case in Ceylon and Burma, But the old formula, 
appealing to the members present to speak, is still 
part of the recitation. 

The subsequent histoiy of the Patimokkha in 
India is very obs(!ure. It is probable that it was 
preserved and recited regularly by all the dilfering 
early schools of Buddhism. Afterwards, when, 
some six or seven centuries after the birth of the 
Buddha, there arose Buddhists who abandoned the 
use of Bali, and adopted Sanskrit, it is probable 
that they abandoned also the use of the Pati¬ 
mokkha. But we do not really know. It is not 
used, so far a.s we have any evidence, by any of the 
numerous sects in China or Japan who follow the 
doctrines of one or the other of these later Indian 
schools. The fragmentary remarks of Burnouf‘‘‘ 
are sullicient only to point out the lines on whi(di 
a future investigation of this problem may be 
made. 

Litrraturb.— E. Burnouf, Int.roif. 4 Vhist. du Bmiddhimne 
indien, Piiriw, 1^14 ; H. Oldenberg-, Thf Vinaf/a Pifaka, 5 vols., 
London, is7i)-s;^ ; 1'. W. Ruys Davids ami H. Oldenberg, 
ViiKiya :i voiB. {S/iP), Oxford 1881-85; T. W. Rhys 

Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (SBIl), do. 1889-1910; Diaha 
J\/ikai/a, ed. T. W. RhyH Oavids and J. B. tJarpenter (PTS), 
do. 1890-1918; Dhnviinapada, cd. 8uriyago(,la Tiiera (i’i'iS), 
do. 1914 ; Atahdvasiu, ed. 10. Senart, Paris, 1882-97. 

T. W. Buys Davids. 

PATNA (PATALIPUTRA). —Patna is the 
capital of the modern ^irovince of Bihar, the 
ancient Magadha (q.v.), in (iangetic India, and 
stands on the right bank of the Canges in lat. 25° 
26' N., long. 85” 21' E. It owes its hi.storical and 
religious importance chiefly to the fact that it was 
the capital of Asoka, the first emperor of India, 
and the great i)ropagRtor of Buddhism in 273-232 
B.C, (see Ai^OKA). It was at that time known as 
Piltali])utta, the source of the Greek corrupt form 
Pali-bothra, as it was named in the records of 
Megasthenes, the Greek amha.8.sadorof Alexander’s 
succe.ssor, Seleucus Nikator, to the court of Asoka’s 
gran<l father Cliandragupta, the Sandrakotto.s of 
the Greeks.® It was only in process of being built 
in the last year of Buddha’s life (c. 482 ii.C.), accord¬ 
ing to an incidental reference in the itinerary of 
Buddha’s last journey in the Buddhist canon. The 
city continued to be the capital under the same 
name during the greater part of the reign of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty from the 4th to the 6th 
century A. D. 

The traditional etymology of the name from the 
A6okan i>eriod onwards is the rather fanciful one 
of ‘ the son of the tree,’ i.e. ‘the trumpet- 

flower tree ’ {Bignonia suaveolens); and a legend 

1 He ia to squat on his heels over against the bhikkhu to 
whom he Is confessing. Now, ' in front of,’ ‘ over afjainst ’ would 
in poet-Buddhlstic Sanskrit be pati-mukka. If this word could 
be traced in pre-Buddhistic times, it would be possible to 
suggest a derivation of pdtimokkha (from this practice) In the 
sense of ‘ confession,’ viz. liiat which pertains to crouching in 
front of another bhikkhu (cf. upanifad, that which pertains 
to sitting down towards, hence ‘ a secret doctrine'). 

3 Introduction, p. 800 ff. 

® The identity of Sandrakottos with Chandragupta was first 
shown by W. Jones {Agiatick Researches, iv. 11); and 

Wllford noticed that the form used by Atheneus was even 
closer, namely Sandrakoptus {ib. v. (171X1] 262). The Andro- 
kottus of Pbitarch is the same person. 


therewith states that there was on the site a tree 
of that species sacred to a goddess. No special 
sacred character now attaches to this shrub. In 
the opinion of the jiresent writer, the name prob¬ 
ably meant ‘son of I’atala,’ a famous ancient sea- 

1 )ort near the mouth of the Indus from wliich tlu' 
mlk of Alexander’s troops sailed on their return 
journey from India. This presumes that a colony 
of Aryans from Patala settled in this part of 
Gangotic India and transferred to their new' port 
the cherished name of the far-distant old one. 
There is considerable evidence in support of this 
conjecture which cannot be detailed here. It was 
also ealled ‘the city of flow'ers’ (Kusum-puri and 
Pushpa). The modern name Patna is the English 
form of the vernacular J’atana, ‘a city,’ in the 
sense of ‘ the city,’ or capital. 

So magnificent were the buildings of the ancient 
city in cyclopean carved stones that the early 
traditions ascribed its erection to giants. These 
traditions are recorded by the Chine.se Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fa-Hian and lliuen Tsiang, who visited 
the city and its monuments in the 5th and 7th 
centuries A.D.^ The city was also known in the 
1st cent. B.C., for Diodorus Siculus says ; 

‘ Flerculea waa the founder of no Htuall nutniicrof cities, the 
most renowned and greatest of which he called I’alibolhra’ 
{Uist. ii. 39). 

But after the 7th cent. A.D. the site of this 
famous city was so completely forgotten that, wdien, 
towards the end of the 18t}j cent., European in¬ 
quirers began to try to unearth the past history 
of India, none of the learned Briihmans could j^ive 
any clue to its whereabouts. The geograj)hical 
details in the accounts of the Chinese jiilgrims’ 
routes clearly showed that the lost (dty must have 
been situate*! at or near the nuxlern Patna. WJien 
the stal!' of the Government Archii*ologi(!al Survey 
were dejiuted to search fur it, they reported : 

‘Modern Patna consequently does not stand on tlie site of old 
P&pdiputra, but very cIoho to it, the old citi/ haoiiu} occupied 
tvhat m no>v the bed of the Oaniies. . . . All or almost all traces 
of the ancient city must long since have been swept away by the 
Ganges.”^ 

I’his continued to be the opinion of local British 
otticiala at Patna until 1802. Iti that year the 
pre.sent writer, imiiressed with the importance of 
reiovering the lost site for early Indian history 
and especially for Buddhism, of winch this city was 
the greatest stronghold, took ad van (age of a short 
visit to Patna to explore that ncighhourliood, with 
the Chinese pilgrims ’ narratives in hand as a guide. 
As a result he found that not only wa.s the ancient 
site not washed away, but most of the leading 
landmarks of Asoka’s (lalaces, monasteries, and 
other monuments remained so obvious that tliey 
could be located without much difliculty, and 
several pieces of Ai^okan sculi)tures were found on 
the surface. Exploratory incision.s then revealed 
the presence of several of the well-known Ai^okan 
monoliths, and also one of the huge sculiitured 
stones which had exented the admiration of the 
Greeks and early Chinese visitors, in the form 
of a colossal capital in quasi-Perseiiolitan style, 
which proved to be one of the earliest sculptures 
yet found in India.® But this and the other 
remains were so deeply overlaid by the alluvial 
de|>osits of the Ganges valley tliat they were all 
buried to the extent of 14 ft. or more beneath the 
surface, rendering excavation impossible on tlie 
1 Records of Buddhistic Kingdoms (Fa-Hian), ed. J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, p. 77 f. ; 8. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1884. 1. p. Ivf. 
(Fa-Ifian), ii. 88f. (Hiuen Tsiang); T. Watters, 671 Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, do. l»()4-()5, il. 87-100. 

3 Arch. Survey of India Report, viii. [1878] 24. 

*A ‘Persian’ or Persepolitan Influence wan remarked over 
half a century ago by James Fergus-son, by A. Oriinwcdel In 
1898 [Buddhistiache Kunat in Jndien, Berlin. 1893, pp. 14-17), 
and by James Kennedy in 1898 (JR AS, 1898, p. ‘284(.), as 
noticeable in the details of the capitals of the A^okan pillars and 
In email pilasters of the same age found in several parts of India. 
Another fine Pereepolitan capital was found at Benares in 1914 
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score of expense. Tbrougli the enlightened liber¬ 
ality of Mr. Tata, a Parsi merchant, the Indian 
(Government has been able to undertake during 
tlie post three years systematic excavation of the 
sites thus indicated, and D. B. Spooner of the 
Archeeological Survcjy has already recovered struc¬ 
tural remains of stone buildings on a vast scale. 
One of these is a replica of the throne-room of 
Darius Hystaspes, the celebvated ‘ Hall of a 
Hundred (Columns’ at Fersepolia. 

Tlie discovery of the existence of such intimate 
Persian art - influence at the heart of A6oka’s 
ernj)ire, confirming the evidence of the colossal 
capital cited above, is of great imiiortance, as 
indicating unsuspected sources for Indian civiliza¬ 
tion and to some extent for Buddhism. For AAoka 
was the greatest propagator of Buddhism, without 
whose active patronage that religion probably 
would not have survived. Before AAoka’s time 
there is no independent evidence for the existence 
of Buddhism. Adopting that faith himself, he 
made it the btale religion of his empire, and he 
zealously lavished all tlie resources and wealth of 
his vast empire in building and endowing monas¬ 
teries and covering the countries with monuments 
to mark sites alleged to have been visited by Buddha, 
or containin^^ relics ; these visible traces of Sakya- 
muni were distributed by AAoka over India witliin 
grreat towers. Pataliputra was the centre of all 
AAoka’s active religious proiiaganda; here was 
held the so-called ‘ "I'hird Buduhist Council ’during 
A<!ioka’H reign, and from liere that ardent emperor 
sent swarms of Buddhist missionaries all over India 
and beyond its fronticus to propagate the new' faith 
of his adoption. There is a presumption that 
Ai^oka’s Buadhism was more developed than that 
of Buddha’s day, while it dill’ers in many important 
essentials from that of the Buddhist Pftli canon, 
the earliest book of which was not com[)ilcd, as (be 

f resent writer hns shown, before the ‘2ud cent. B.C.^ 
t is significant, therefore, to find the presence of 
Persian influence at A6oka’s headquarters in such 
unsusjiectetl strength. 

On the strength of that great building of Asokan 
age which is virtually a replica of the famous Per- 
sepolitan palace-hall, Spooner propounds the theory 
that the authors, who were presiimahly of A6oka s 
dynasty, were really I’ersian or Parsi in nation¬ 
ality and Zoroastriun in religion ; and he proposes 
to (;all the era of the Mauryas (Asoka’s dynastic 
title) the ‘ Zoroastrian ’ j)Oi iod of Indian history. 
In supiiort of this hypothesis he recalls the con¬ 
jecture of Biihler that, although no monumental 
evidence has been found to substantiate the chum 
of Darius Hystasjies to suzerainty over India, it is 
not impossible that the northern script used by 
Af^ioka in his northern edicts w as introduced by the 
Syrian clerks of that Ac.luemenian conqueror. F. 
\V. Tliomos has also show'ii that the Mathura lion- 
sculpture requires for its interpretation a reference 
to the facade on Darius’s toino. J. Marshall, the 
present director of the Indian Archmological Sur¬ 
vey, finds from the e.xcavations at Benares that 
Asokajiresumably employed tJraeco-Persian masons 
there. And Darius maile use of rocks and pillars 
for ethico - religious inscrijitions some centuries 
before A.'^oka. Spooner disbelieves in any Greek 
influence having ctinlributed to the Indian civiliza¬ 
tion of the early Mauryan period ; for, had it bet a 
operative in Cliandragupta s reign, it would doubt¬ 
less have been referred to, he thinks, by Megos- 
thene.s the ambassador, w'ho described the customs 
at Patna as if they had nothing in common with 
the Grecian. For Chandiagujita the evidence, he 
thinks, points to Persia only. It will require, 
however, further new and more positive material- 
proofs before this theory can be definitely accepted ; 

1 Aaiatie Review, new eer., vU. [10ie] 8891. 


and doubtless fresh evidence and inscriptions will 
be forthcoming from the excavations now in pro¬ 
gress. Darius’s claim to the possession of ‘ India’ 
as a ‘ province ’ has never been regarded as iniplv- 
ing more than the temporary possession probably 
of the Indus valley only, of which even there is no 
inscriptional evidence. 

Pataliputra was also a Jain centre in the days 
of A6oka, who is claimed bv the Jains as one of 
their patrons. While Buddhism has been extinct 
there for over six centuries. Jainism is still active, 
and in one of the picturesque many-turreted white¬ 
washed temples of that cult the inscription dated 
in tlie year corresponding to 1848 of our era was 
discovered by the present writer in which was 
preserved the ancient name in the form of Patall- 
pura, * the city of Patali,’ 

LiTiRATUR*.— D. B. Spooner, ‘The Zoroastrian Period of 
Indian History,’1H16, pp. 68 f., 406 f. ; L. A. Waddell, 
Discovery of the Lost Site of Fatalipntra, the Palihothra of the 
Greeks, Calcutta, 1892, Jtepart on the Excavations of Pataliputra 
iPatna), do. 1903. The other references are tfiven in the foot¬ 
notes. L. A. Waddell. 

PATRIOTISM.—Patriotism is the sentiment 
in which consciousne.ss of nationality normally 
expresses itself. The qualilication of the word 
‘ normally ’ is required ; it sometimes happens that 
a person is conscious of himself as belonging to a 
nation against his will. This is shown by the 
absence of any desire in him either to identify 
himself with the life of his countrymen or to bring 
their life into accordance wdtli his ideals. Patriot¬ 
ism may be shown in either of these desires. A 
man may complain much of his people, but show 
his unity with them by labouring to improve them ; 
it is never, indeed, so much by inaiscriniiiiate 
admiration as by unfailing attachment that the 
genuine patriot may be known. Persons, how¬ 
ever, who are unwilling to be nationally what they 
know they are, who have a clear consciousness of 
nationality without a set of the will to develop it 
turther, who may, indeed, be called anti-patriots, 
are obviously abnormal. They are abnormal, 
because the development of national consciousness 
takes place by means of just that set of the will to 
identity self with the national life the aksence of 
which is tile mark of the anti-patriot. It may 
haiqien that there are, or have been in the nation s 
hi'.Lory, circumstances favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of this self-contradictory type. It goes with 
the cultivation of the servile will in the weaker 
nicmbers of a subjugated or struggling nation. 
One of its mo.st re))ulsive manifestations is the 
attitude of snobbery, as towards the race-type of 
the dominant foreign State, with which every clas.s 
of such a nation may become infected. Anti¬ 
patriotism thus defined must, of course, be dis¬ 
tinguished from the mere absence of national 
sentiment in undeveloped members of the nation, 
and still more from opposition to it in alien persons 
associated with the community politically or other¬ 
wise. Every nation, whether prosperous or the 
reverse, lias many of the two last types within its 
btirders. 

Patriotism, then, may be precisely defined as 
consciousness of nationality together with the will 
to realize such nationality further. It is essen¬ 
tially an active force in a man’s mind, whether it 
spends itself on the development of thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, or deeds. Each man’s individuality in this 
respect colours his character as patriot. Moreover, 
the racial type of each nation emours the prevailing 
type of patriotism in her children. All patriots are 
idealists, imaginative, sentimental, and practical 
more or less, out many are oharacterizea by one 
or other of these qualities in dominance over the 
other two. Racial character with its average 
tendencies is here involved. The I^atin races are 
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more imaginative, the German more sentimental; 
and perhaps the truest tiling to say about that 
mixed European race, often erroneously called 
Anglo-Saxon, which attains to its maximum of 
mixture in the United States, is that, not l^ing 
conspicuously imaginative or conspicuously senti¬ 
mental in its patriotism, it is extraordinarily 
successful in realizing its type and extending its 
borders as a matter of fact. It may be that the 
strongest kind of cajiacity for acting together is 
apt to be developed as a national ijuaiity side by 
Bide with a habit of subordinating individual 
imagination and sentiment to executive needs so 
energetically as to check the growth of romantic 
atriotism. The very practical man pretends to 
iniself—at least in quiet prosperous times—that 
it is absurd. This pose, however, used to be more 
common than it is to-day. 

Since i)atriotiHin is the normal expression of 
nationality, its analysis is, for the most part, con¬ 
tained in the analysis of nationality already set 
forth (above, p. 191 11.). A nation is a community 
of persons profoundly conscious of organic unity 
and bent on the jireservation of that unity. It 
becomes a self-conscious nation—a nation in the 
more perfect sense—when it is also bent on the 
preservation and development of its own type. 
Throughout, hut especially in the later stage, the 
association of the race with the land plays a large 
part in the consciousness of nationality. Attach¬ 
ment to the home-land and attachment to the 
hoiiie-race are a twin birth and grow together, 
however they may diH’er in strength. The beauty 
of the home-land, its sweet familiarity, its historic 
associations, its glamour and indeHnahle charm, 
supply natural images in which the opening mind 
enshrines its vague generalized instincts of racial 
attachment. The home-land is the concrete thing 
chosen in the natural course as symbol of that 
dimly conceived ideal, the home-race, a nation. 
So patriotic songs arc sung and patriotic speeches 
made to the father-land or mother-land as fancy 
chooses, or—tenderest of all, and with deeper 
truth, as in the passionate love-song of Irish penal 
tirnes—to the dear young girl, opi»rcssed it may he 
but ever fair, the immortal .sweetheart of the race. 
It is an interesting point, wortliy of some note, 
that, whereas all lands have something of this 
influence upon their jieople, in some it has [ilayed 
a much larger part than in others. Probably the 
most favourable combination is a land of soft and 
varied natural beauty, in whicli an early settle¬ 
ment has been made by a race of accurate observa¬ 
tion, lively imagination, and literary gift. Such a 
land, so inhabited, becomes clothed over and over 
with story and legend at every juiint; historical 
tradition clings with the persistence of truth and 
good memory to diil'erent places ; the race is aware 
of itself and of its history localized in detail. All 
new .settlers wlio come a/ter inherit the tradition ; 
it has them in a solution out of which crystallizes 
a nation passionately attached to its land. 

Three grades of national life have been distin¬ 
guished (see NationALITV), and each is reflected 
in the kind of patriotism corresponding^ to it. The 
complexity of a modern society is lieightened by 
the co-existence in it of patriots in every grade. 
The national life as a whole may be lived by those 
in the highest grade, consciously set on the realiza¬ 
tion of their own ideals in the minds and characters 
of all its members ; yet there will be found among 
these members many whose national sense is of 
the crudest primitive type. Thus we have, in the 
first place, the quiet, patient, unreflective worker, 
who takes his world as he iinds it, ‘ is no politician,’ 
but clings to his own people and his own country 
as against all foreigners and the allurements of 
other climes. The force of this instinctive adhe¬ 


sion to our own is, in almost all of ns, tremendous ; 
it is perhaps the chief element in the patriotism of 
most. Next to the mere instinctive, we liave the 
crude political patriot: lie is conscious of his 
nation chiefly as a political State among other 
States, each State being conceived as a group of 
persons bound to stand loyally hy one another in 
case of dispute. ‘My country right or wrong’ 
suffices to him for tlie patriot’s creed. He lias 
little idea of a national character to f>e maintaincil 
or an inner national life to be developed. In his 
worst form he is a hard competitive nationalist 
with a lively conception of the national life as a 
continual getting the better of other nations. He 
appears, however, more normally in several less 
developed and more humane forms—e.i/., as the 
responsible militant patriot of the warrior class 
and as the irrespoiisihle war-promoter who takes 
no risk himself. In questions of international 
commerce he tends to be anti-foreign, even more 
than pro-native, in his sympathies. These anti¬ 
pathies run away with him altogether, of course, 
in case of a war in wliich the national enemy is 
engaged, even if not the native country itself. 

The higher patriotism in any person may or may 
not be free from association with instincts of 
hostility to otlier races; but it is characterized by 
such a centring of interest in the sjiiritual life of 
the nation as must tend to make the.se instincts 
inoperative, at least in times of peace. In times 
of national danger, no doubt, the primitive 
instincts would assert themselves in force. At 
otlier times they are submerged beneath peaceful 
iiianifeHtations of the civic spirit, at home and 
reasonable humanitarian sentiment towards the 
foreigner. The patriot of the developed type is, 
how'ever, something more than a puhliii-spirited 
citizen. An alien w’lio feels himself to be an alien 
can, nevertlieles.s, ho a pattern of civic, virtue hy 
the exercise of the human qualities which hind 
him to his fellow-men. A good jiatriot at home 
will probably be a good citizen in any foreign 
community to which he attaches hi nisei r, because 
the moral nature required in both cases is the same 
and the practice which flows from it not dissimilar. 
IJut the patriot in the home community has, in 
his consciousness of organic unity with his people, 
a source of hajtpiness, energy, and understanding 
which is of 8ur|>aHsing value both to him and to it.. 
The national lii.story, the national literature, the 
national institutions, the language, customs, 
manners—all are his own ; he helps to make them, 
he has been made hy them, attachment to the type 
of them is deep in his nature, and his desire for 
tlieir perfection has the passion of personal love. 
There is always, therefore, a certain waste of 
Ituman energy wlien the services of a good citizen 
are transferred from the home to the foreign 
Hjihere. As regards persons of mediocre or <lc- 
iieieiit public si»irit, it is obvious that the special 
stimulus of national sentiment is almost necessary 
to make them realize their citizenship sutticiently. 

The centre of consciousness in the higher 
patriotism is awareness of, affection for, and 
determination to clierish the national type, guard¬ 
ing it from decay within even more anxiously tlian 
from attack without. In a nation threatened with 
political extinction there will be a jealous zeal for 
the national language, literature, and triulitions, 
with anxiety as to the education of the young 
accordingly. In a prosperous nation, on the other 
hand, liigh patriotism will direct itself rather to 
the development of intellectual and «{»iritual life 
in all forms, to the neutralization of luxury, the 
redress of excessive inequalities, and the whole 
vast work of internal reform in the complex body 
politic. For, it should be noted, increase of 
prosperity goes with increase of complexity, and, 
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apart from counteraction on the part of the re¬ 
former, this carrieH increaHe of luxury, poverty, 
and desperate lielplessness in its train, in either 
case there is no lack of matter for the labour and 
interest of the patriot in home affairs. The real 
political distinction in this respect is between the 
l)atriot, on the one hand, and the seekers after self 
or clas.s iri(,crest, on the other. 

In forciji^n allairs the higher patriot is concerned 
to rtjaintain the honour ol his nation in the sense 
in which he realizes it as having a national 
character to maintain. His ideas of jadicy will, 
tlnjrefore, vary according to his ideal of national 
character as between nations. This involves the 
whole rjuestion of international morality, but to 
the ordinary <;itizen it does not seem very complex. 
Courage i.s the primitive element in national 
honour, (h)od faith is almost, if not quite, as 
j)rimitive, but in actual weight of estimation has 
too olten lagge<l a long way behind ; it is als<» a 
virtue the posses.siou or non-possession of which 
admits of a gt)od deal of argument either waj'. 
The advaii<‘e is great and diflicult from an ideal 
based on miudi courage and some good faith to 
(me in which justice is e(jn{reived as an essential 
of international virtue. Nevertheless, there has 
always been something corresponding to it in the 
ideas of fair play between tribes or nations of 
wJii<;h there is evidence at a very early stage. 
'I’he devclo])cd conception is, however, nnich more 
tlian this. It is the product of personal reason 
and personal sympathy as applied to other national 
cominumties. In so far as the human race is 
making moral progress at all, there is, from 
general,ion l.o generation, an increase in ability to 
see and be moved by things as the others most 
nearly concerned in them see and are moved. No 
human need or sentiment can be excluded from its 
operation, nor can any limit be jilaced to keep 
outside of it the races distant from us in type*, 
habit, and blood. 'I’he (lolden Kale that men 
should do unto others as they would that others, 
in like case, should do unto them is no rule of 
external discipline imposed on a humanity alien 
to it, bnt springs ont of the, depths of human 
nature itself. The more a man is man, the more 
certainly is he an organ of reason and sympathy, 
and so, the, more men ns a w’hole, and the leading 
races especially, become man-like, the more firmly 
does (he Christian ideal of justice dominate them 
in all things, including their sense of what is due 
from the members of one nation to those of 
another. Hence for the patriot, intent on the 
maintenance of the national character as the ex- 
nression of what his nation unanimously ought to 
be, the honour of hi.s country means that her 
conduct among the nations shall be free from taint 
of aggressive greed, inordinate love of power, dis¬ 
regard of nationality in others, as well as from sins 
of individual cruelty, had faith, and cowardice. 

Thus there are patriots and patriots in every 
advanced political community ; and, under demo¬ 
cratic government, settled distinctions of party 
and of .sections within parties are accortlingly apt 
to arise, though diHgui.se(l, confused, and, to some 
extent, counteracted by the historical causes out 
of which the original distinctions of party sprang. 
The two chief grounds of patriotic variety to be 
borne in mind are (1) the develoument of the idea 
of internal reform as the healthy life of the nation 
within itself, and (2) the transformation of the 
ideal of national honour with the growth of reason 
and sympathy in relation to it. 

Tlie higher patriotism, as Inia been pointed out, 
is not dependent on the political conclition called 
national independence. A nation, if it has reached 
the stage of national dertermination to preserve 
itself, may exist as a nation scattered through a 


numlier of alien political communities. The most 
striking exanijile is that of the Jews with their 
marvellous vitality of race and type. Their early 
history is in this respect even more remarkable 
than that of Christian times. Emjiire after 
empire rose and fell. Of the conquering races 
iiardly a trace is left. The Hebrew people, sub¬ 
ject in turn to Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Home, nas survived them all, and has, 
moreover, maintained for hundreds of years a deep 
national unity with no loss of type in the face of 
a hostile dominant Christendom. The means has 
been simple enough—steady persistence in religion, 
customs, literature, and language, the things which 
}>ertain to the innermost manifestations of the 
common life. The binding force t)f a great litera¬ 
ture should be specially noticed. The founders of 
the literary movement in Hezekiah’s time and the 
leaders of the literary renaissance among the exiles 
in Babylon undoubtedly did more for the jireserva- 
Lion of a nation—apart from higher aims and 
subtler problem.s—than has ever been achieved by 
States and armaments. It is, of course, another 
que.stion whether it is a good thing that a strong 
nation should remain j)ennaneutly without a 
national country and a j)oliti(!al State. 

Another familiar example is interesting. The 
individuality preserved oy the three smaller 
nations within the United Kingdom turns upon a 
sense of national distinctness in liistory, literature, 
traditional ideals, anti racial ways of tlumght. 
Kounti all these a sentiment grows up which may 
be the minor or the major or the exclusive patriot¬ 
ism as cotnpared with the sentiment towards the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 'I'he Irish demand 
for Home Rule within the Kingdom is the expres¬ 
sion t)f this sentiment on its political side. The 
remarkable movement, however, of the Gaelic 
l.<eague in Ireland, Great Britain, and the United 
States is essentially national in tlie non-political 
sense. Its aim is to maintain and develop the 
national consciousness through knowledge of Irish 
history, literature, music, and art, and by study of 
the Irish language with the valuable literature 
which it contains. The practical claim advanced 
by it is, as in the similar case of Wales, that the 
humanities used in the education of Irish persons 
should be, in the first place, though by no means 
exclusively, Iri.sh. The genuinely non-political 
character of the movement is shown by the adher¬ 
ence to it of many who take the anti-popular view 
in politics. In the United States, moreover, there 
is no question of Irish national existence except in 
the more subtle inner sense. 

In all movenients for the revival or development 
of national literature as national we see the 
patriotic sentiment asserting itself in this subtle 
sense. Such movements occur in the history of all 
nations. They are of the same nature psychologi¬ 
cally as the individual’s claim to that sincerity of 
self-expression in his work which, as Carlyle says, 
is the merit of originality. A group of young 
poets or artists thus stirred by a connnon national 
sen.se inspiring them, and in the presence of an 
estohlished literature which does not express the 
native spirit, will, either of purpose or without it, 
create a literary revival on national lines. Great 
outbursts of fresh literary genius are apt to occur 
in this way. 

Litbkaturs.— See Literature at art. Natiohality. 

S. Bryant. 

PATRIPASSIANISM. — See Monarchian- 

ISM. 

PAUL.—I. Sources.—This account of Paul 

f iroceeds on sources of two kinds: (1) his own 
etters, nine of which may now be regarded as 
genuine, vis. 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
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1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon (Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles contain much that Paul mij'ht say, hut 
mixed witli elements certainly later); and ( 2 ) the 
Acts of the Apostles. This perplexing work wa-s 
written partly from good sources, but cannot be 
used without thorough criticism. The speeches in 
it are the work of the editor and represent what 
might be heard in various quarters in his day, and 
various theories which must be accounted for are 
spread over the work. 

The ‘We’-pieces (16’“-^^ 20 “'*“ 27*-28^«) 

and the narrative of Paul’s arrest, appeal to Cjcsar, 
and journey to Rome are in the main to be relied 
on. The book as a wliole belongs to the end of the 
Ist century. The uncertainty resting on the sub¬ 
ject, from the frequent and serious ai.sagreement 
of the letters with the history of Paul himself as 
related by his biogra[)her, is now yielding to a 
large extent to the light shed by the study of 
ancient religions : he is not so nebulous that he 
and all his works must be pronounced unreal, as 
the ‘ modern ’ Dutch school, with its f<»llowers in 
other countries, declared ; it is possible to put 
together a fairly ade<iuate account of Paul, his 
writings, and his teaching. 

2 . Outlook and early training.—Paul is made to 
declare himself (Ac 21^®) to be a Jew of Tarsus in 
Cilicia; that explains in this passage his being 
able to s]>eak Creek. His phrase (Ph .3"), ‘a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ need not imply that his 
)arents spoke Aramaic, though that may have 
)een the (%'ise ; Paul himself uses Aramaic words, 
and is said (Ac 21 '*'^) to have addressed his audience 
at Jerusalem in that tongue. He belonged at any 
rate to the Diasjiora, and we may now [)oint out 
what tliat imydied in his religiou.s experience. 

Tlie Jews living in Creek cities had a dill’erent 
outlook on the world from those in Palestine ; they 
were not oppressed, but liold tor the most part a 
good position ; the Gentiles around them re.spected 
them on account of tlieir juire religion, and many 
of them freeiuented the synagogue and strengtlicned 
it by tlieir wealth and character. The Jews in 
such towns were in a manner missionaries to the 
Gentiles, and all the considerations that are still 
weighed in missionary circles as to the attraction 
of the true religion for those outside, and as to the 
hindrances which kept them from joining it, would 
be discussed among them and made familiar to the 
sharp wits among their children. Paul could not 
fail to learn at Tarsus what Gentile religion was, 
how much of natural goodness lived in heathen 
minds, how they were led(l Co 12"**} to follow dumb 
idols which could not satisfy them, and, more, 
how Jewish practices hindered the spre.‘id of Jewish 
religion, what an incubus the Law was to mission¬ 
ary effort, how the demand of circumcision was a 
special harrier. 

Paul was not of the class of operatives ; the two 
franchises which he possessed show this .suHiciently. 
His citizenship of Tarsus implies that his father 
(to go no farther back) wa.s enrolled in the tribe, or 
of Jews in that city and had some part at 
least in the public alfairs of the town ; his Roman 
citizenship, which he had from his birth (Ac 22 "'^) 
and whi(4i entitled him to carry his case to the 
emperor (2.5" 26*‘“), proves that his father, perhaps 
his grandfather, held that rank, being recognized 
by one Roman potentate or another as loyal and 
trustworthy. As Paunan citizen Paul wouhl have 
a Roman name, and in the family a Jewish one; 
hence ‘Saul who is also called Paur of Ac 13®. There 
can be no doubt that he was educated first at home 
in Tarsus, and that, if he proceeded to Jerusalem 
to ait at the feet of Gamaliel, it was later, when 
the language had been learned and all the life of 
a Greek town made thoroughly familiar to the boy. 


The language of the Ejiistles is the ordinary Greek 
then spedeeu throughout the empire ; the Scripture 
quoteil is, with one or two excejitions, tlie Septua- 
gint, which was read in the Greek synagogue ; the 
method of composition is not that of the rabbis 
of Palestine hut that of the preachers and savers 
of souls of Stoicism and Cynicism. Paul does not 
call himself a rabbi ; he calls iiiinself a preacher, a 
steward of the word, a fatlier of his churches. 

His expressions in Ph IP'* show him to have been 
the child of a very strict Jewish home. He would 
be well exercised in the (Leek liihle ; he would he 
taken to the synagogue w hen he was old enough 
and made ac<|uainted with the history and the 
hopes and destiny of Israel ; he would see Gentiles 
sitting beside Jews at the religious exmeises and 
w'oiild learn to regard them with a liberal eye, 
while still remembering tliat his own jteople w'ere 
called out of the Gentiles and in many ways dis¬ 
tinguished from them. He would hear Stoic and 
Cynic doctrine jiroaelied at the street coniCTsand 
would jiick up their tricks of rhetoric. There was 
als<> a university at Tarsus— not on the scale of 
Athens or Alexandria, yet a notable seat of Stoic 
doctrine—in which men of world-wide reputation 
maintained a blend of physics and ethics. He 
would not attend the university ; for him there 
was a dificrent learning from that tanght there ; 
but he would pick u]>a timdure of wiiat was taught 
ami valued tlnuc and pervaded the whole sjurit of 
t he city. He would take note of the religious rites 
of heathenism, not only the stated official worship 
of the city, hut also the irregular sporadic out¬ 
bursts of a more popular religion which drew 
peo[>le in processions out to the country and kept 
them there until their god, who had died, rtise 
again ami changed their mood from sorrow to joy. 
'riie principal goii of Tarsus, Samian, was a figure 
of this ty|>e of dying ami reviving deity. In his 
native city also Paul might learn to distinguish 
deities of Ivvo kinds or ranks—tlie deity who dwelt 
aloft and, without being very active, ruled all 
things, and the more familiar being, the w'orking 
gull, who gave himself for those wlio believed in 
him anil to whom they addressed their prayers 
(cf. I Co 8 ^'*). There are manytraeesof the Gentile 
atmosphere in which Paul’s early days were spent. 
Of a Jew'ish training at Jerusalem it is harder to 
liml traces in his works. The national pride and 
consciousneas of superiority which mark them 
strongly were to ho founJ in the Jews of the 
I)is]>ersion as well as at Jerusalem, and of rabbinic 
method there is little trace in Paul. I)i<I he go to 
Jerusalem to l)C under a lamons tearlier ? In his 
owui works he does not sjieak of it; he could 
‘advance in Judaism l>eyond many contemporaries, 
and surpass them in zeal for the traditions of the 
fathers^ (Gal 1") at Tarsus as well as atticrusalem ; 
his persecuting of the Church, too, might he done 
in cither region. 

3 . Persecution of Christians.—Whether or not 
he sat at the feet of Gamaliel, I'aul left Tarsus 
early in life ami gave himself with his whole 
energy to the work of persecuting the sect of 
Christians wdiieh w’as spreading in Syria (Gal I”*- 
1 Co 15"). He turned nis hack on the career w'hich 
Tarsus no doubt ofi'ered him, that he should tread 
in the footsteps of his father and become a leader 
of the Jews in his native city, in onler to persecute 
the Christians. How he was brought to take up 
this work we do not know. 'I’lie evidence of 
the Epistles forbids us to believe that he had any 
personal acquaintance with Jesus. 2 Co 5** speaks 
of unworthy views of the Messiah which Paul 
might or might not have held, hut which he now 
refuses to entertain. And the knowledge which 
the Ejiistles show of Jesus is too scanty to serve 
as evidence that Paul knew Jesus or was in 
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Jerusalem at the time of the Crncifixion. On the 
other hand, the wpread of the belief in .Jchus might 
well appear dangerous to one paaaionately devoted 
to the Law and regarding it as the one heaven- 
appointed means oi salvation. If a Messiah estab¬ 
lished His authority, that of the Law must come 
to an end. In Ko 10^ Paul declares that this has 
hapiHjned ; it may l)e believed that at an earlier 
time he saw that it might happen, and felt the 
reat bulwark of his faith, the foun«lation of all 
ewish religion, to be in danger. This was true of 
ftny Messiah ; and a cnieitied Messiah was an 
offence which a true Jew could not get over; he 
says so later {1 Co 1 “^), and he knew it from his own 
experience. No wonder that, being what he was, 
in earnest about religion with his whole soul, he 
threw himself with the utmost energy into the task 
of i>ersecuting the followers of Je.sus. If he was at 
Jerusalem at the time of the death of Stcpiien, 
his convictions which would lead him to taking a 
hand in that murder might be accounted for. 

The higli-priest had no power to order the arrest 
and the Itriiiging to Jerusalem of people in distant 
towns ; and this part of the story in Acts cannot 
be a<;ce))ted. Hut we have Paul s own authority 
for it ((Jal H^) that he came to Damascus as a 
persecutor and left it as a (’hristian ; and we may 
take it that tho.st* whom he came there to molest 
were not of the Hebrew, hut of the (Jreek part of 
the Church who had fled from Jerusalem at the 
ersecution which arose about Stephen. He must 
aye proceeded against them in the regular way, 
laying information against them before the syna¬ 
gogue and asking for their puni.shment. He had 
no vote to give against them eitlier at Jerusalem 
or at Damascus. In his iierseciitions, which may 
have been carried on not only at Damascus but 
elsewhere, he would certainly come to know some¬ 
thing about tiesus, and would learn some of His 
words and the general story of His life, as these 
followers knew it, and His resurrection and ex¬ 
pected coming to judgment, as they believed in 
these articles of tlic.ir faith. 

4 . Conversion.—With regard to the conversion 
of Paul, the tlirce narratives of the event in 
Ac 9, 22, and 2ti contradict each other in details, 
as is to be expected in tlie versions of a narrative 
orally transmitted, hut the variations are not in 
the interest of any tendency, and the three versions 
of the story may be traceable to one which Paul 
himself may have commnnicated to friends, with 
whom he could not but talk on the subject. Other 
intimations are found in tlie LpisMes. It ]>leased 
God to reveal His Son in him (tJal P“-), i.e. to 
make him know Jesus in His true nature as Go<l ’8 
Son, not only as the preacher and wonder-worker 
of Galilee, and not only as the Jewish Messiah, 
but as a Divine Being, in whom God ])leased to 
make Himself known to man, as one of the same 
nature with Himself, and carrying out in an 
intimate way His purpose for mankind. Prom 
the context of this }iassage, ‘that I might preach 
him auiong the Gentiles’ (P®), it appears that this 
revelation had a universal scope; the Person 
revealed to Paul was of interest not to the Jews 
onl}^ but to the Gentiles as well. In other pa-ssages 
it is intimated t hat Paul con.sidered the Lord Jesus 
to have appeared to him as a risen and a glorious 
Being. In 1 Co 15® “ he places his vision of Christ 
in the same line with those that the older apostles 
had had ; it was the last vision of the kind to take 
place, but it was not diflerent from the rest. 

1 Co 9*, ‘ Am 1 not an ajmstle ? have I not seen 
Jesus the Lord 7 ’ is to the same effect. In 2 Co 4 * 
he describes the experience through M’hich he came, 
evidently that of the same event, as the sudden 
and irresistible shining within him of a bright 
light comparable to the first shining of light on the 


world, and flashing upon him the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
irresistibleness of the communication appears also 
in the phrases in Pli 3^*, where he sjteaks of having 
been ‘ laid hold of ’ by Jesus Christ. In this 

f )assage too he speaks of all the advantages that 
le had at a former j»eriod, and how he cast them 
all away, ‘ like dung,’ in order to win Christ and 
be found in Him. Taking together all these 
passages from the Epistles, we have a picture not 
unlike that of the stories in Acts, of an instan¬ 
taneous and utter change brought about by a 
luminous ajmearance which was held to be Clirist 
Himself. Considering Paul’s lifelong suscepti¬ 
bility to visions and ecstasies (Gal 2^, 2 Co ]2^'* 
5*®, Ac 16“*-), it seems vain to sj)cculate as to what 
actually took place outside of Damascus. That 
there was suggestion of what he held that he saw 
is i)lain ; those whom he had persecuted based their 
belief in the risen Christ on the visions of their 
fellow-believers; Paul too bad beliefs as to the 
form of lieavenly beings—their luminous quality, 
their spiritual substance—wliich ])rej)ared him for 
what was coming. A touch, and all things passed 
away with him and all things were made new. 

Some ^rcab scholars have constructed out of this visioti of 
Paul the whole of hie beliefs as set before us in the jfreat 
Kpistles. Here it will he sutllcient briefly t-o indicate the beliefs 
wnicli his vision at once fixed for him, whaLever additions 
might be inude to them afterwards. lie saw tdirisl as a 
l>ivinc Being, radiant, all-powerful, with full knowledge of the 
secrets of the heart, not merely as a Jewish Messiah. This 
implied that Ood had raised Him from the dead, so that the 
Cross was no longer a stumbling-block, since Ood had taken the 
purl of the Crucified One and exalted Him beyond the reac h of 
death and accident to dwell with Himself and share lli.s power 
and ulory. He was Un'refore a Being who concerned nol only 
the .lows as their Messiah, but all men; He was a deity; He 
was the .Son of Ood, and all could be called to know and M orshij) 
Him. And His crucifixion was not only an incidetit of His past 
career, hut an attribute of llis person for ever ; Ho was always 
and for all men Christ cnicificd and Christ raised from the dead. 
And Christ, thus conceived, was singularly fitted to be an 
object of faith to the Oontiles. The living and efTeclive cuUs 
which Paul knew from his boyhood at Tarsus wore tnuch occupied 
with divine beings who had died and hud risen again, who were, 
ill fact, for ever dying, for ever rising again, to t he joy of their 
worshippers. The faith which Pavjl’s vision enabled him to 
preach w'as in form one more cult of this nature, though in its 
ethical contents it infinitely transcended all the others, carrying 
with it, us it <l)d, all the strict morals and all the glorious faith 
1 hope of Jewish theism. 

Paul was therefore warranted in regarding the revelation of 
the Hon of (iod which had been gi\’en to liini as being at the 
same time a call to him to preach Christ to I he (lentiles (Ual li^). 
Perhaps he was not the first to presu-h Chiisl to them ; there 
w.as, about the same time as Paul was at Haiiiascus, preaching 
to the Hellenists (Ac ll2<i; RV ‘ to tlie Greeks ‘ ; hut the reading 

oji|)osiUon to Jews, it must mean uncirennicised persons ; see 
Weatcott and Hort, The I^T in Greek, Camb. and London, 
1881, note), and the mixed church at Antioch (the first of which 
we read) was not founded by Paul. We cannot tell what views 
were held of the nature and position of Christ by those other 
treacheru of Him to the Gentiles, but in the case of Paul this all 
ies clear before us. ll was his new knowledge of Jesus as Son 
of God that qualified him to call the Gentiles to the Christian 
fold. He called them to believe in a Divine Being who not 
only had died, but had <licd for them,to effect their deliverance 
from the ills that oppressed them (Gal ]<), who had left His 
heavenly glory, and In the counsel of the Father had comedown 
to the earth in order to bear the trials that weighed on them, 
that they through His suffering might be saved and made free. 
It may not be correct to see the whole of Paul’s doctrine present 
in mice In his vision ; much may have developed at a later time ; 
especially his teaching about the Law and faith belongs to the 
conflict of which the Galatian Epistle tells us. But his doctrine 
of the person of Christ and the object of His sufferings is ex¬ 
plained to us only by his vision, and Paul must be considered 
to have received It In the revelation of the Son of God which 
was then made to him. It was his warrant for preaching to 
the Gentiles, and this implies that he did so at once and con¬ 
stantly afterwards. 

5. Sojourn in Arabia. —The next part of the 
narrative must be taken from Gal 1. The story 
3f this period in Acts places Paul in a diff’ejcnt 
light from that of hia own E[)ialle and shows him 
as an obedieiii and willing subordinate of the 
Jerusalem leaders. Paul’s own account is directed 
to prove how little he came in contact with them 
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or WM indebted to them for any teaching or 
doctrine. After his vision, Paul tells us, lie did 
not act in what might he tliought the natural way 
for a new convert bent on being a teaciier of the 
faith ; he did not go at once to the centre of 
Christian teaching to get himself instructed and 
directed to the part of the held that he was to 
occupy. The phrase, ‘ T conferred not with flesh 
and blood ’ (v.^*), must not be taken too absolutely. 
Some one must have baptized him and introduced 
him to the brethren, and the story of Ananias 
may be accepted in tlie main. Acts, however, does 
not mention Arabia, where Paul says (v.*’) lie 
was for three years, and, the foregoing verse com¬ 
pels us to suj>pose, as a missionary to the Arabs. 
At Damascus he could not at once preach ; even 
when he came back after such an interval, it was 
an impossible place for him. In Acts it is the 
Jews, in 2 Co jt is the representative of 
Aretas, by whom liis safety was threatened, so 
that he hail to make a preci|>itate retreat. 

A date is here found for the history of Paul, as 
the imperial coinage ceases at Damascus in A.D. 
33-34, so that PauFs escape from tlie cthnarch of 
Aretas would not occur before tliat date, and his 
conversion would be tliree years earlier, llis visit 
to Jerusalem is attributed by Loisy to the unsuc¬ 
cessful nature of his mission to the Arabs, and 
to the desire to connect himself with the mother 
church, so that he might not run in vain. This is 
merely a conjecture. The visit was a private one, 
to make acquaintaiuie with Peter, whom he recog¬ 
nizes as the principal person in the Jeru-salem 
community. Besides I’eter, ho saw James, the 
brother of the Lord, who joimal the community 
in its earliest days and naturally Imd great influ¬ 
ence in it. He is called an ‘apostle’—a title 
which was not confined to tlie 'Iweive. He re¬ 
presented the most Jewish position within the 
Church, and could not he expected to favour the 
mission to the (irentiles. He is not said to have 
objected to it at this time, hut the two lieads made 
little of J^aul; ho belonged to Stephen’s way of 
thinking, of which the persecution had rid the 
Church some years before. He was not publicly 
introduced to tlie church, and was so much in the 
background that he could say that the members of 
the churcli did not know him by sight, llis visit, 
he seems to indicate, was too short to ailniit of a 
course of imstruction, and he made no application 
to the apostles to define his duties oras.sign to him 
a sphere. His apostleship was not in these 
respects ‘of man or by man.’ His field obviou.sly 
was not to be at Jerusalem, wdiere Peter and 
James were at tlie liead ; but, on the other hand, 
nothing of an unfriendly nature occurred, and he 
was free to carry on a mission el.sewliere. 

Of the story in Ac it will he true that 

Barnabas was his friend at Jerusalem, and Acts 
and Galatians agree that from there he went to 
Syria and Cilicia — Syria the district where 
Barnabas had influence, and Cilicia his own 
jirovince—and in tliese regions he worked as a 
mis.sionary of Christ (Gal I’-®*, Ac 15^'“) in touch, 
more or leas, with Barnabas. In that part of tlie 
world he remained for a deeennium. 

6. Visits to Jerusalem.—The question of Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem has here to be faced. There 
are three statements in the NT that he visiteil 
Jerusalem in company with Barnabas, starting 
from Syria. In Gal 2 and in Ac 15 t lie purpose of 
the visit is to get the question settled as to how 
much of the Jewish Law was to be binding on 
Gentile members of the Church. It is impossible 
to think that tliey went to Jerusalem twice to get 
this question settled ; and, if the two stories rela^ 
to the same event, then Paul’s account of it is 
manifestly to be preferred ttt that of Acts, even if 


there be in the latter certain elements which 
belong to history. As to the date of the journey, 
the two accounts agree that it was iiiade \\hcn 
Paul had been carrying on missionary work for 
some time in Syria and Cilicia, and before he 
engaged in such work in other provinces (cf. Gal 
witli 2®'*, and Ac The journey, then, 

is to be placed before the travels in Pisidia and 
Lycaunia, whicli are detailed in Ac 13 and 14 ; and 
the.se two chajiters are to he regarded as misplaced. 
They come after the report of a journey of Paul 
and Barnaha.s from Antioch to Jerusalem (ll*^'*®), 
which is just in the right place for a journey about 
Jewish observances, though the object of it is 
otherwise stated. The re.snlt, then, is that the 
three accounts of a journey to Jerusalem all lefer 
to the same historical event. 

There is another datum, bearing on the story of 
Ac 12 and involving imnortant con-sequences for 
the history of Paul, which may be best spoken of 
here. If the staleinenl rejiorted by Piiilip < J Hide 
in the Gtb cent, to have been made liy Papias in the 
second book of bis Kxjwaition of the Oracles of the 
Lord is accepted (Georgios the Monk in the 9th 
cent, tells us the same, and the statement of 
Paj>ia8 is strongly coiilirmed by Syriac Church 
Calendars), that John the Divine and .lames his 
brot her were .slain by .Jew.s, James and John must 
be believed to have suflered martynlom togetlier, 
as Mark suggests tliat they iliil (10'“'), and as the 
Syrian Calendars assume as fact. The martyrdom 
of Janies is reported in Acts, and that ol .John 
will have taken place at the same lime and not 
been mentioned, for reasons into whieJi we need 
not here inquire. 

But Paul met John at .Jerusalem on his visit 
(Gal 2®); the vLsit therefore was before .John’s 
death, which took place shortly before the death 
of Herod, who is knovMi to have died in A.D. 44. 
Paul’s dating of it agtei^s wifli this; lie says that 
it was after the lapse of fourteen years, and we 
know that the date of that event was A.D. 30. 
Ac II jdaces it quite in the right po.sition. 

There are few facts to All up the space of ten 
years between the two visits to Jerusalem. If the 
statement of Acts about the period stood alone, we 
should he led to think tiiat I'anl was sent straight 
to Tarsus after his lirst visit (fP*'), and stayed tliere 
till Barnabas brought him to Antioch a year or so 
before the second. But in Gal I'-®* he speaks of 
himself in this period as jireuching in Syria and 
Cilicia, whicli woulil imply free movement; and 
in Ko 15*“ he speaks a.s naving Inui a career as a 
preacher which negan at Jern.snleni and extended 
to Illyria. He would he at this time in the current 
of the mission to the Hellenists, which is spoken of 
(Ac 11*“*-) and with which Barnabas was fully in 
sympathy, llo would be one of the juniors among 
the missionaries; Ac 13* gives a list of the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch, in whic:h Barnabas has 
the lirst place and Paul the last. Views would be 
oiieiiing at this time as to the new lands which 
might be vi.siLod ; the work to which Barnabas 
and Paul were called may have been already 
present to their mimls. 

The second visit to Jerusalem was occa.sioned, 
Paul says, by a revelation—to whom he does not 
say. Certain persons of less liberal views had 
been visiting Antioch, spying on the liberty which 
prevailed there, which Peter liked at first, till lie 
felt upon him the eye of those who came from 
James. Paul went with Barnabas, who was the 
head of the par^, and took with him Titus, an 
uncircumcised Cfhristian; Titus was not com¬ 
pelled to be circumcised ; the demand made pre¬ 
viously at Antioch, and now again (if Acts is to 
be believed) at Jerusalem, was not approved of by 
the church at Jerusalem. 
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No objection w&s raised to the gospel that Paul 
preached among the (ientiles, though based on 
such ditterent experiences ; if tliere was anything 
wrong about it, they were to tell him ; no new 
limitatioTiH were laid on him or, he might have 
said, on JJarriabas; but, w})en Galatians was 
written, Paul was already 8 ej)arated from Ihirnabas, 
and so speaks of himself alone. In spite of the 
diirerences, in both teaching and practice, between 
the cliujches of ISvria and Cilicia and the church 
at .Jerusiilem, each was recognized as essential to 
the Church, and no schi.sm took place. It waa 
agreed that, as Judaism had its scattered members 
throughout the <dties of the empire, many of them 
Gentiles, all recognizing .lerusalem as tlie centre, 
find all contributing to keep uj) the 'I'emple and 
the sacrilices, so it should be also with the new 
Israel. This was what the new agreement ca 
to. The success of I’aul and his friends in Gentile 
lands could not be denied ; the great chun h ot the 
uncirtuimcised was a plain fju:t and liiwl to be 
recognized ; but the linancial link was to remain, 
as in the ca.se of the Jewish religion ami it^ 
Temple ; the Gentile c.hundios were to assist the 
linances of the brethren at Jerusalem. Paul say.'- 
nothing of what is so prominent in Acts—the 
regulations laid down at Jerusalem as to the ex 
tent of obHerva^c.(^ of the .lewish Law on the 
part of the Gentile Ohri.stians. And he not only 
does not mention here any such feature of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; he mentions it nowhere in his 
Epi.stle.s, noteven indiscus.sing with the Corinthians 
the use by Christians of meat offered to idols, and 
we are driven to conclude that no such conditions 
as Acts speaks of were laid down for Paul’s accept- 
anc.e. Tliey were very likely laid down on 
anoth(?r occasion, for some particular church or 
set of cliurches; the wide-ranging controversy 
which has recently H[)rung up about them does not 
concern the history of Paul. 

Tkiufl wt) see tliat a new combination liad bo early come to 
paBH, and waH atu'.epted by the old anostleH of Jewish and Gentile 
believera, who ajfreed to rejfard wrmt iiad formerly Bepiiruled 
them as of no moment r!omf)ared with the faith of Christ vvliioh 
united them. It hud come at»ont (piieMy, and the result which 
the Jewish miHsioti to the Gentiles hud arrived at, hut failed to 
secure, stood accomplished. The 811,018 and watchwonis of this 
union rini; through the Kpistles. Paul was not the first nor the 
only agent in hriiitfirijf this chan>(o about, but be, more than 
any one else, realized the principles on which it was bused, and 
the conflict to secure and estalilish it fell mainly to him. 

Those on the Jewish side had a yood deal to suffer from the 
chanffe ; we have a i^ood example of tliis in F’eter. A {ffnerous 
man, hut easily tri^fhtened in dantterous clrcuiustancos, he i^ave 
his full ai)proval to the continuance of the Gentile churches as 
they were, Jew and Gentile sittiiijf at the same table and eatiufc 
the Eucharist tO(fether ; and he sfiowed hisajiproval by himself 
sitting; at such a table. But be was not strong; enou(;h to shake 
off the influence of James, broiijfht to bear on him thront'b his 
emissaries, and be withdrew from the common table, taking his 
fellow-Jews and even Barnabas with him. Thus they di<l what 
they could to make the (Jentile members think that tlie new 
comiriunion of Jew and Gentile in Christ was a mistake and 
shouldiieKfiven up, and that the Jewish standard of living’should 
still bo upheld. The speech of Paul which follows is meant for 
the Galatians rather than for Peter. It may be doubted whether 
Paul had so thorouffhly matured his doctrine of Justification by 
faith at the time of the Antiooh incident as he here makes it 
appear, or whether Peter had then arrived at the conviction, 
with which he is credited, of the total insufflciencv of the Law 
for salvation. The doctrine of the Thessalotnan Epistles, 
written a few years before Galatians, is much Jess developed on 
this point, and it is probable that I’aul’a teaching at this part 
of his career was not yet so angular, The Jewish attack on him 
had not yet taken place, and we must think that, with Barnabas 
and other missionaries with whom he was associatetl, he 
preached at this time as he did at Thessalonica, without argu¬ 
ments from the OT or attacks on the Jewish Ijiw, warning the 
Gentiles of the coming judgment and pointing to Christ as the 
Haviour from its terrors, (iwclling on the risptiremeJits of the 
Ohristian life in various relations, and seeking to build up out 
of the Gentiles whom he had awakened a people who should be 
ready to meet the Lord at His appearing. 

7 . First missionary journey.—We come now to 
the detailed history of the mis.sic)n .8 in which Paul 
was engaged. The next fixed date in his history, 
the coming of Gallio to the province of Achaia, will 


be di 8 cu 8 .sed when we deal with that part of the 
narrative. Gallio arrived in A.D. 51, and Paul had 
been there eigliteen months before tliat ; he came 
to Corinth tlierefore in the early p&rt of the year 
60. This gives a space of six years after the 
Jeru.salem meeting, which we saw was in A.D. 44. 
In this period we have the incident with Peter at 
Antioch ; then a space of time, wliich is undefined, 
at Antioch before Barnabas and Paul set out on 
their missionary tour in the interior of Asia Minor; 
then, after that tour, another period, also undeter¬ 
mined, at Antioch ; and then the second journey, 
with Silas, over the same ground across the iEgean 
to Matietlonia and as far as Corinth. Broadly 
speaking, the chronology is satisfactory. The 
detail is well worked out by C. H. Turner, HDB, 
s.v. ‘Chronology.’ 

A point lying at the threshold of the history 
of Paul’s missionary work is his relations to the 
.Icwisli synagogue, and the position given to him 
in Acts, of turning his back on the synagogue to 
devote liimseJf to the Gentiles. If he felt liiunself, 
as he often declares, to be the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and if the Jerusalem ajtostJes, as he tells 
us, recognized him in that character, then why 
should he address himself to the Jews at all; and, 
if he went to them, is it possible that lie turnetl 
his back on them, as is repeatedly stated in Acts 
(13'*“'* 18” 282 ** 2 ^), with the declaration that it is 
owing to their obstinate unbelief that he does so ? 

Two facts are to be noted as bearing on this 
question. 

( 1 ) Paul probably did not create the missionary 
trocedure that he followed, but inherited it. 
iarnabas was an older missionary than he, and so 

were others of whom it is told us (Ac 11“^) titat at 
Antioch they carried on a mission to Hellenists 
(this is a better supported reading than ‘(ireek.s’ 
[.see above, § 4]). Paul was initiated at Antioch 
into the nrocedure of a mis.sion that he did not 
found, anti liis lirst journey was in company with 
Ifaniabas. 'I'he Hellenists, or Greek-speaking 
Jew's, who were sought at Antioch were to be found 
in the synagogues there, and could, if necessary, 
be called out of the synagogue to meet by them¬ 
selves elsewhere, as by I’aul at Corinth (Ac 18’) 
and at Ephesus (19“). The missionaries were all 
.lews, full of the new light w'hicli in Christ shone 
on the .lewi.sh hojie, and they naturally carried 
the tidings of id lirst to the synagogue in the hope 
that their fellow-Jew's would open their hearts to 
it. This was the natural procedure, and Paul kept it. 

(2) The .synagogue did, as a fact of hi.story, turn 
away from the go.spel, Paul himself .seeing on 
many occasions the evidences of this .separation, 
which was to liim most grievous. He never gave 
up the hope that Isnutl would accept the gospel, 
and, though he does not call himself debtor to the 
.lew's, as he is to Greeks ami barbarians (Ro 1'*), 
he no doubt tlid for them all that he could, even 
though he felt himself less and leas a Jew as life 
went on. 

I’lie author of Acta looks on the onestion of the 
Jews and tlmir rejection of the gospel from another 
point of view. That rejection is, when he writes, 
an accomplished fact, and he gives an account of 
how it came about and how Paul was unable to 
prevent it. Tlie explanation that he gives may be 
compared with tiiat given, not by Luke indeed, 
but by Mark and Matthew, in connexion with the 
teaching of Christ in parables. Tlie passing of the 
gospel from the J ew's to the Gentiles is according 
to a divine decree, and is announced in OT pro¬ 
phecy. And l^aul is made to declare on several 
occa.sion 8 that it is so. Paul’s own view of the 
situation was very different; he lielieved that 
Israel turned away from the gospel in order that 
the Gentiles might accept it, ana that, when the 
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fullness of the Gentiles had come in, Israel would 
come in too (Ko 11). 

We Bee, then, that Paul’s procedure in poinjr first to the syna- 
gfogne in every new place to which he luinu* arose naturally 
out of the circumstanceB, and that the speeches put in his 
mouth in Acts, explaining hia turning from the Jews to the 
Gentiles with his message, belong to the editor of Acta, not to 
Paul, whose thoughts on the 8ubje<;t were very different. When 
we come to the narrative of Paul's missiona in A(^ 13 f., it con¬ 
tributes little to our knowledge of his person. Durtiitbas is 
often named before Paul, and this has led to the hypothesis of 
a Karnabas-source, which the editor here used. One does not 
look for much originality in a young misBionar\ travelling with 
an older one. On the other hand, if Itam.-ibaB is the Zeus of the 
party, Paul la the Flermes—the chief speaker ; it is he who la lri«-d 
at Lystra. Hia change of name is explained ; instead of Saul he 
is henceforth called Paul ; that also was his name before (see § a). 
That hia name is first mentioned in connexion with the interview 
with the pro-consul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, may not have 
much significance; the missionary, now a tra\ eller, not in the 
East but in lands more immediately connected with Rome, has 
a Roman name. 

Paul takes the lead in dealing with the magician Barjesus 
or Klynias or Eloimas, who has attached himself to the pro- 
consul, and he shows himself not inferior to Peter in dealtng 
with such a character (cf. Ac 8'^'^), inflicting on him a tempo¬ 
rary blindness, like that from which he had himaelt suffered 
before Damascus (Ac 0 ^.). Such were the signs and portents 
expected of an apostle (Ac 6^ **, 1 Co b-'* ^ ; cf. 2 Co P2*- etc.). 

It cannot be said that the speeches placed in PhuPr mouth in 
these two chapters reveal much of his character. The first is 
delivered in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, in a scene 
which exhibits well the nature of the audience to he found in 
such a building and, ai cording to Acts, the normal course of 
the missions in such circumstances. The audience is a twofold 
one; Paul addresses first (Ac the men of l.srael, i.e. the 

born Jews who formed the backbone of the synagogue, and then 
‘those who feared Ood,’ i.e. the (Jentile adherents. Paul 
knew from his youth the situation that had to he faced. Hut 
the sermon is wanting in anything distinctively Pauline, and 
closely resembles in iUt arguments that of Peter in Ac 51, lieing 
maini}' a proof of the resurrection of Jesus from the e\)>crience 
of those who accompanied Him from Galilee to Jerusulem and 
who saw the visions of Him after the Crucifixion. The Pauline 
touch attempted (Kt****' )iB not very hay>py ; the Jews and the 
Gent ile adherents are assured that he who believes in Jesus is 
ustilled from all from which they couhi not be justified by the 
jaw of Mose.s, wliich imiilies that the haw of Moses did jiossess 
some yiower to justify, bin that it required t.o he suj>pleiiicnt ed 
by faith in (.Ihrist -a doctrine radically different from Paul’s, 
who to the (JalaliaiiH (Gal 3) and t he Corinthians (2 (.-o 2) hehl 
up the criK'ilied Christ as the Being in whom they should 
believe and to whom alone they were to look for justififulioii. 
(On the represimtal ion of Paul as turning his back on the Jews 
and making their unbelief his excuse for devoting hiniself to 
the Gentiles see above.) 

The sermon at hystra is for heathens, and forms a prelude 
to the speech at Athens (Ac ). Such theistic arguments 

must have been coimnon in Jewish iiiissions to Gentiles, and 
in Christian polemics they occur fre(|uenUy ; hero, however, we 
have rat her the lesson from Ood’.s kindness in niukmg the world 
soHuilahlc for man’s needs ; in Uo 1 F’luil argues (iod’s j>owor 
and divinity and worthiness to be served and worshipyied. 

Tlie whole narrative of this journey produces an 
iinpresMion of reality, and the elders wdio are 
elected in eJteh city need not he firemature ; 
something of the kintl was nee<led if ehurches were 
to continue. The f(eoj^raphic;al and political detail.s 
are correct (see W, M. Ramsay, *S7. Pnvl the 
Traveller^, Ijondon, 181)5, and 'i'he Cities of i>t. 
Paul, do. 1907). The apostles act with preat 
courage and determination ; driven from one city, 
they go straight to another and };o through the same 
processes ; tlieir me.ssaue lias to he carried every¬ 
where, and notliing can stun them. Many of the 
hardships and dangers which Paul enumerates in 
2 Co 11^”^’ may have been met witli at this time. 
Persecution proceeds mainly from the dews, wlio 
follow him from one city to another, as Paul himself 
had formerly followe<l the Christians ; they work on 
Greek women and on the (jentile population gener¬ 
ally ; and sometimes the magistrates are induced 
to lend a hand in the work of persecuting. The 
result is that a number of churches of the new kind 
are founded, and that Paul and Barnabas return to 
Antioch with a good account of the blessing which 
has rested on tlieir Inljours (Ac 14“®^*). 

8 . Second missionary journey.—Omitting in this 
place the account of the Jerusalem meeting which 
18 in the wrong place in Acts and is full of difficulty 
and unreality, we come to another story at Antioch 


(I5“)wdiich apjiears to be taken from a diHerent 
source; Paul invites Barnabas to revisit the 
brethren in every city where they have preached , 
they agree to do so, hut disagree al>out their t ravel¬ 
ling companions, Barnabas wishing to take Mark, 
and Paul declaring that he will take any one 
rather than that person "who deserted them on 
their former journey. Paul choosi's Silas as his 
a<ljutant—a man of consideration in the mother 
church, hut evidently with liberal sentiments. 
Barnabas takes the former route through Cyprus 
with Mark, while Paul goes through Syria and 
Cilicia, his old mission-field, and is said to have 
arrived at Derhe and Lystra also, as if he had not 
intended to visit these towns. Ni^r is anything 
said of his former stay in them. F-vidently another 
hand furnisluHl the account of the journey. It is 
a marked feature of the narrative that nothing 
is said of Peter’s visit to Antioch, and that tlic 
breach with Barnabas appears to be a personal 
matter and not adiflcrenee of prineijile, as in t ;al 2 . 

In his journey with Silas Paul acts with more 
freedom ; his companion is a Jew, but l*aul is 
distinctly the leading mind of the jiarty. His first 
recorded action at this point, however, ajtpears 
at first .sight reactionary. He firitls Timothy at 
Lystra, a young believer, his mother being a 
Cliristian Jew'ess and his father a Greek, who had 
an e.\eelient rei)ntation both at Lystra and at 
leonium, Paul wishes to have him as his com¬ 
panion along with Silas, and with that view thinks 
It necessary to have him circumcised. Is Timothy 
introduced as a foil to Titus, who, Paul tells us 
((lal 2 ’^), w.is not compelled t o be circunKUscd ? 
And was Paul’s act inconsistent w’ith his principles 
as stated to the (ialatians (Gal 5‘’’‘”-) ? It is not 
necessary to think either of these things. Paul is 
feeling his way to his later position, but in the 
meantime he has a Jew’ as his associate and he 
looks forward to standing in man^ a synagogue. 
This he could not do w’ith a man in his comjiany 
who was known to he the, son of a heathen fnther 
and himself uncireumcised. This would have 
scan<lalized the J(wvs wlierever he went (cf. the 
incident of’I’rophimus [Ac 21*’^'*]), and Paul could 
not allord to do so. 

As we saw'it to be unlikody that Paul ever was a 
party to such an agreement w'ith the Jerusalem 
pillars ns Av 15 sjieak.s of, we must regard it as 
equally unlikely that he carried the decrees with 
him and handed them to the believers in each town 
that he visited. 

The followiiifr verses (1 (>''<■•) are impnrtjvnt for their hearinn- on 

of 

the pliiiis of travel with uhirli I’aiil set out on this journey. As 
for the first iioiiit, we have the Hlaleiiicnt that, after \'iBitiiig 
L\ Htra arnl Derhe (and also li oniiiin), the party tr.aversed the 
rhrypian and Galatie land. Tins at once makes it iinpossiblc 
to resrard the chnrehes of these cities as helonpriiijf in the 
peoKrajihy of the writer of Acts to the Galatie land. W. M. 
KaniKuy lias expended a (freat deal of learning and Iriffenuity 
in the attempt to nro'e the S. Galatian th«*f)r.y, that these 
are the churches addressed in the Epistle. But the verdict 
of aMti(|uit.Y is atruinst his conteritiuii, as are the words of 
the text before us, which savs that it was after touehinif at 
the cities of Lycaonia and I’isidia that I’anl entered Galatia. 
The Qalat») proper, the descendants of the Gauls who entered 
Asia Minor in 2.sti n.c., dwelt farther to the north, and after 
visitiriK these cities one had to pass throu;;h Phrvffia to reach 
them. It is true that the towns of N. Galatia were iess consider- 
able than those of Lycaonia ; still there were towns. And Acts 
recoffriizes that Paul did visit parts of Asia Minor of which little 
is known. After leaving Antioch for Ephesus (IK2^), he is injain 
said to have visited the Galatie latid and Phrypia (confirming 
all the disciples in these repions), in a different order this time, 
and (191) he is said to have passed throiurh the ‘upper parts' 
before he came to Ephesus. There is accordingly room m the 
narrative, and room in the chronolojfv, for visits to the N. 
Galatians. 

Ac 16« ^ives the reason why Paul visited Galatia on the 
Journey with Sila4i. It was not his original intention to do eo ; 
he wished after Derhe and Lystra and Iconiiim to go to ‘Asia,’ 
i,e. the in which Ephesus was, on the shores of the 

Matun. This plan might appear to him, when he first con¬ 
ceived it, to be a bold one ; the number of Jews at Ephesus wss 
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very large, and the town wan in communication by road and by 
sea with every part of the world. But the rnieflionaries were 
prevented by the Holy Ohosl from preaching the word in Asia. 
In which of the party the will of the Holy GhoBt declared itself 
we are not told, nor whether the divine voice coincided with 
any positive ohatacle. The route was changed and the party 
went northwards as fur sh Uie latitude of Hysla, their idea being 
now to enter Uithynia on the southern shore of the Euxine. 
But this plan also was disapproved of by the Spirit, which 
clearly declared itself and could not be disobeyed (v. 7). The 
only thing left was to make for the coast, not as at Ephesus, 
where one was still among a tniiltitude of Jews, but at a point 
where Europe was close at hand and ever.vthing spoke of a 
purely Gentile niission. This part of the journey is reported 
jn a very difTereiiL way from tiiat which comes afterwanls in 
Europe, and, wo must nresuiue, liy one who did not make it 
along with Paul; but wViat we seem to apprehend in the enig¬ 
matic sentences is a desire on Paul’s part, which he identified 
wiih the principle inspiring him, to press forward to see what 
could he done in new lands. 'The conviction was no doubt 
already stirring within liim to which in his EjtisLles he gives 
Hucli forcible expression, tliat the world of the Gentiles was his 

B -ovinoe, and the desire to traverse the wliole of it before the 
aster should descend from the skies. He must not build 
on another man's foundation. He tells the Corinthians that 
he feels bound to spread the gospel even beyond Corintli 
(2 Co He tells the Romans that he has often proposed to 

come to them, but has always been prevented (Ro ll^), that the 
desire has been with him for many years to come to tliem, when 
he travels to Spain (Ro ). 'This desire may liave iieen in 
his mind, at least in germ, since lie left Antioch, no longer as 
a junior tnissionary travelling with a senior, but as the leader 
of a party and free to choose iiis own route, debtor now not to 
tlie Jews, hut to Greeks and harbarians (Ro H-*). 

9 . The gfospel in Europe.—From tho point of the 
croHning into Kurojie we feel that we are on more 
Kolifl hiHtori(;al j^roiiml. Here we come to a piece of 
the journal tliatone of his companions kept, and of 
which four fra^onents are preserved in Acts. It 
happened to tlie author of Acta, as to other 
historians of antiouity, that he found his work 
made easier hy a document drawn up at the time 
by a cornjianion of las hero, wliich f;ave a liare 
sketch of tlie marked fiuitures of the hero’s career 
to be Ulled in afterwards. This document, wliich 
announces itself where the narrative is in the first 
person plural, and may also underlie other portions 
of Acts, was for the most jiart a bahl precis of 
routes and dates, but sometimes tells an interest¬ 
ing story of the journey, or even broadens out into 
a connected narrative. The writer shows little 
perception of Faiil’s great character or of the 
features of liis thought which were to work so 
powerfully in the world in after times, and he 
seems to have known nothing of any of the Epistles 
or of the attacks and persecutions that calleit them 
forth. His name is hidden from us ; there are 
fewer dilliculties about Luke than about any other 
of Paul’s companions, but about him too there are 
ilirticulties. The aut hor of Acts uses this work as 
he used the Gospel of Mark for the Third Gospel, 
with the utmost skill, bringing it into his own 
style and his own vo<!abulary (see J, C. Hawkins, 
Horce Si/nopticcB, Oxford, 1909, and A. Harnack, 
Jyuke the Physician, Eng. tr., London, 1907, for the 
proof of this). For the skeleton which heprovided 
of Paul’s route, chronology, and work, from the 
time of his entering Europe, no thanks are too great. 

'riie iiarty had a fair wind to carry them over to 
Europe, and were only one night on board their 
vessel. lu Europe their programme is the same 
as in Asia. A jiarty of Jews, they announce them¬ 
selves in every town wliere they arrive to the 
Jewish synagogue, if tliere is one; and in several 
of the Macedonian towns they are warmly received 
and succeed in founding a church with which Paul 
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trusted friends to encourage them and to bring 
him reports of them ; they on their side take a 
warm interest in him, send contributions to help 
him with his expenses (Ph and back him up 

with material aid and by sending delegates to help 
in his charitable schemes (2 Co 8 f.). 


The letters which he wrote to the Macedonian 
churches are more charming than any others; 
these churches were not torn by controversy or 
8 (;andal, nor did they ask a multitude of ques¬ 
tions ; they were happy in their attachment to 
Christ and His apostle, and willing to be led in 
the path of duty. These Macedonian Gentile 
Christians (they were nearly all Gentiles) w’ere the 
right material to make Cnristian churches—free 
from intellectual conceit, earnest, simple-minded, 
yet capable of great enthusiasm and ready for 
practical sacrifices. From the time of his arrival 
in Europe light is shed on the Apostle’s history 
from his own Epistles as well as from the Acts; 
we hear from himself what he preached in this and 
that place, how his message was received, w hat he 
had to congratulate himself on about his converts, 
and what obstacles he met. 

Acts pives a sat in factory account of tiie external incidents of 
the journey. Paul followed the tfreat Effnatian road, the hijrh- 
way from Asia to Rome, and wo may conjecture that Rome was 
already in his eye. In Ro he tells us that he hud often, 
before he wrote that g^reat Epistle, cheri8he<l Llie intention of 
going there, and been prevented from doing so. His going to 
Athens and Corinth may have been outside of his original plan. 
He stayed at Philippi and at Thessalonica, where there were 
colonies of Jews ; at Amphipolisand Apollonia lie did not linger ; 
they may have had no s.vnagoguc. At Pliilippi there seems to 
have been only a smatl number of Jews, and tin* Jews were not 
popular; Paul had to su/fer for the unpopularity of his country¬ 
men. The only person named of those who adhered to him is 
Lydia, a lady with a husinoss in expensive goods and occupying 
a large house, a Gentile adherent of the humble Jewish com¬ 
munity which held its meetings at the riverside. The Jews do 
not appear to have made any trouble; and Lydia pressed the 
whole party of tlie missionaries to stay in her house. The 
trouble which arose at Philippi was due to Paul’s interference 
with an industry connected with heathenism. A girl who 
believed herself to be possessed by a spirit (and was perhaps a 
veiitriJoipii.st) which enabled her to answer iixiuiries made to 
her noticed Paul coming and going between the town and the 
place of prayer, and liad a glimmer of the meaning of the move¬ 
ment that lie carried on ; and, in tlie exercise of her calling, 
took to shouting it out after tlie party. A Gentile could speak 
of the most high God and of the way of salvation as well as a 
Jew. Paul treated her as possessi d and pronounced the Clirist- 
ian exorcism on the spirit that haunted lier, and she immedi¬ 
ately lost faith in herself (Ramsay, St, Paul the Traveller, p. 
216) and ceased to utter any more oracles. Her enraged owners 
at once brought the missionaries before the magistrates, accusing 
them of preaching an illicit doctrine. They were Jews and the 
accusers were Romans ; Jews must not be allowed to introduce 
strange religious practices in a Roman population. The crime 
thus charged against the apostles seems to he the same as that 
at Thessalonica (Ac 17^), of setting up another divine monarch 
in comjictitiori with the emperor—a cliargo often brought 
against the Christians afterwards when the.v refused to burn 
incense to the image of the emperor as Lord, and said that they 
had another Lord, Jesus Christ (see G. A. l)eis.smiann, Liqhi from 
the Aneient East, pji. The magistrates actec^ at once 

and ordered a beating and imprisonment. The story of the 
escape from prison is to a large extent credible (cf. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 220 f.); the jailer’s question is just 
what he would ask If he believed what the possessed girl said 
about the apostles. Codex D ascribes the sudden resolution of 
the magistrates in the morning to release Paul and Silas to their 
having heard about the earthquake. But they might feel that 
the.v had acted hastily. They had not heard the accused In 
their own defence, and had made no proper inquiry as to their 
status. Paul, always master of his situation, showed them how 
wrong they had been, but could not refuse to leave the town. 
For ^e inmression that the ill-treatment made on his mind 
see 1 Th 22-1**. But a w'ork had been done at Philippi from 
which he was to have much satisfaction ; a church of Gentiles 
had been founded, which never forgot him. 

10 . Paul’s earliest Epistle.—At Thessalonica 
there was also a synagoj^ue, and Paul is said to 
have preached there for three weeks. The first 
Epistle suggests a longer stay. 

We follow Acts in the narrative of the external 
facts of the mission in this place now, in a new 
way, so famous. Paul was here to find persecution 
at the hands of Jews, already so well known to 
him in Asia Minor. His work in the synagogue 
met at first with some success; a limited number 
of Jews were converted, a larger number of Greek 
‘God-fearers,’and many of the leading women of 
the place. Of the Gentiles who came straight 
from heathenism to Christianity (1 Th !•) there 
is no mention in Acts. The fioonshing work ended 



abruptly. The Jews, enraged at the aeceptanee 
by BO many leading Gentile supporters of a doclrine 
that they profoundly distrusted, collecte<l a numl)er 
of idlers in the street and stirred up a tumult as they 
well kneAv lu)w. As they could not lay hold of the 
missionaries to place them before the town meeting 
(Tluissalonica was a Greek town with its own 
magistrates), they seized Jason (the name is Greek, 
but was borne by many Jews), tlieir host, and some 
other believers (cf. Ro 16*^) and took them to the 
magistrates, to whom they rejjresented theChristian 
movement as a political crime, a disorderly treason 
against the emperor, which had been engineered, 
they said, all over the world, ami was now brouglit 
to Thessalonica. 'I'lie magistrates took up the 
charge, but refused to help tlie work of persecution ; 
all that they <lid was to take bail of Jason and the 
other persons accused. Rut the ajmstles (“ouhl not 
remain in the place ; their converts sent them away 
by night to Rercea, which was not on the h'-gnatian 
road. Paul’s route may have been deflected by 
this adventure. At Rer(ea the apostles were w(‘il 
re(;eived in the synagogue, the members of which 
were set on a course of study of the books of the 
OT to satisfy themselves that the message brought 
them had a fouiulation in the.se veneral)le writings, 
'rhere w'ere Jews who believed and ‘not a few 
(b’eek women of distinction and men.’ Rut the 
jKMsecution of Thessaloni(!a (!am(^ after them to 
Rercea, using the same procedun' and making it 
iijif)ossihle for Paul at least to remain there. Silas 
and 'rimothy stayed, but Paul was conducted by 
some of his converts as far as Athens, whether 
hy sea or by laud is doubtful, tbe c.onvoyitig party 
taking back' a mes.sag(! to Silas and Timotliy to 
follow him as soon as possible. 

Tlie KpisHi.' to the Ttiessaloriians (the earliest Christittii 

writing) was written in tlie name of Paul and Hilaa and Timothy, 
united attain at (.lorinth after various jourmo 
Ac is''). Timothy had joined Paul at AUiens, hut had heen 
dispatched apain to Thessalonica before the reunion of the 
parly at Corinth. The Thessalonian church was com|>osc*d as a 
whole of (Umtiles who came Htrai^,dlt from the service of idols to 
the trospel (1 Th P*)- These Oentiles felt Paul’s Humiuon.s irre- 
sistihle and threw theinselves with enthnsiaaiu into the service 
of the living (lod, arrested hy the tidiiijfs that the l>iviiie Judjc* 
nient was on tlie jioint of taking jilace, and hy the hoj>o that 
those who believed in Jesus Clirist would find Him a Saviour 
from the jud},nnent and the destruction of that awful hour. 
Christ was to descend from heaven ; flis comintf wouhi ho 
sudden, and those who sonj^ht to he saved by Uim Jniist keep 
themaeives prepared, since all dejiended on tlieir heiiifc ready 
for Him when lie came. The Spirit which had come to them 
must be dilitrently fostered and obeyed ; they must he full of 
faith, of hope, and of active charity. They must he prepareii 
for persecution, of which they had already had some e.xperienee ; 
they must aim at the strictest purity and the most irreproaeh- 
ahle eonduct. Only in that way could they make sure of the 
bright prosjiect that shone on them and enable the Apostle to 
look forward to presenting them as his glory and joy to the 
Saviour when He rn.me. At Thessalonica for the first time we 
make acipiainuince with Paul as a craftsnian, refusing to take 
advantage of the convention according to which the ajiostles of 
the Christian community were entitled to be supported by the 
churches. The rule Is broken in favour of the Philippians 
(Ph 415), who send him help at Thessaloniea at least twice, but 
with this exc.eiition it is stoutly upheld in Greece (2 Co 
No one is to charge either him or his followers wi(.h being with¬ 
out a sound financial basis. He seems to have sat at his bench 
or at his loom (it is impossible to say which) talking to all who 
came, and urging them individually to keep themselves ready 
for the corning of the Saviour and free from all reproach in the 
eyes of a hostile world. He was .a nurse to the converts, en¬ 
couraging and comforting them and guiding their halting steps 
In the practices of tlie Christian life ; he was a pattern to them 
of all that they had to do, and he finds much good to say of 
their enthusiasm and constancy. 

II. The speech at Athens.—Timotliy di»l at 
last join Paul at Athens, and was sent by him buck 
to Thessalonica (1 Th 3^'-), where he himself was 
forbidden to appear (3"'^M* Silas also joined him 
before 1 Thessalonians was dispatched (P) ; accord¬ 
ing to Ac 18®, they both rejoined him at Corinth. 
The letter, written when Paul was no longer at 
Athens, is in tbe name of all the three. It is when 
both his associates are absent that he encounters 
the philosophers at Athens, and before the Areo¬ 


pagus, the highest court and one specially attend- 
ing to the aflairs of religion, delivers the famouH 
speech of Ac 17, which it is our duty to examine. 
According to K. Norden, whose moat interesting 
book, Agnosias Thcos (Leipzig, 1913), places every 
feature of the story and the speech in a clear light 
as to its relation to the general religious movement 
of tluit age, there is little that can he regarded 
as belonging autlientically to Paul either in the 
situation or in the speech. The inscription of an 
altar is often used in (ireek antiquity as the text 
of a philosophical or religious discussion or address. 
Athens is praised for its religiousness hy Apollonius 
(IMiilostratus, vi. 3) as by Paul, and for a similar 
reason, that altars are erected there to unknown 
gods. This striking similarity of expression is 
taken hy Norden to establish a literary relation 
between Apollonius and Acts; Apollonius is a 
travelling missionary whose aim it is to draw men 
away from idolatry and tix their thoughts on the 
true (Jod; he also visited Athens; though t he 
date of his visit cannot he fixed, it would certainly 
fall before the writing of Acts. The tyjie of tlie 
speech hears analogies also with other religious 
utterances of that <lay. It is in lino with other 
appeals to the heathen to open their minds to the 
true knowledge of God and to forsake idolatry. 
Norden places before us a speech from Poiinandres 
to this efl’ect, an Ode of ISolornon, a niece of the 
Preaching of PeieVy and a piece of the Preaching of 
Barnabas, and contends tliat the speech to the 
Areopagus is an address placed in Paul’s mouth 
such as was customary in that age in the mouth 
of the missionary of monotheism, whether Jew, 
Greek, or (Christian. In all these appeals Stoical 
notions appear—that (iod is not in need of any¬ 
thing, that God is not to he worshipped in the 
way of sacrilice, that (iod’s goodness and (tare of 
man nre evident in the woi ks of creation, in the 
firovision made to supply tlui wants of His creatures, 
and in Jlis creation of man with such a nature Miat 
ho should feel constrained to seek after his Maker. 
The blending of Jewish with Stoic thought was 
singularly etlective in this whole argument, and 
meets us in all the phiJoso)»hical and religious 
thought of the period (cf. Ko 1, Ac 14). Rut what 
of the inscription that Paul is said to have seen at 
Athens, ‘to the Unknown God’? IMiilostratus 
speaks of altars at Athens to ‘ unkno(vn gods ’ in 
the plural. Pausanias attests a similar inscription 
in the neighbourhood of Athens, and Jerome thinks 
that the inscription to whicli Paul refers was not in 
the worths that he give.s, hnt ‘to the gods of Asia 
and Europe and Africa, gods tinknown and foreign.’ 
The inscription in the singular is found only in 
this passage in Acts. The unknown God sjioken 
of is not simply tlie God of Judaism. That being 
was spoken of in the Greek and Roman philosophi¬ 
cal circles not ns unknown, but as mysterious, 
unrepresented, AStjXoj. In Gnostic writings the 
unknown God is frequently addressed os the 
highest being of the various systems. The term 
was well-known in the time of ^^aul, though it did 
not appear as the inscription of an altar. 

If Norden is right in this, the writer of Acts 
supplied the inscription as a text for Paul’s address, 
which consists largely of the sentiments of Stoicism 
and is furnished with a quotation from a Stoic 

f ioet. The idea of a trial is not very closely ad- 
lered to, though a charge is mentioned, similar to 
that brought against Socrates, that he introduced 
new deities. These are Jesus and Resurrection, 
which in Acts is Paul’s main doctrine. Paul does 
not mention any charge, but delivers himself, as 
other missionaries diii, of a discourse against 
idolatry, and ends with a Christian conclusion on 
the Judgment and the Messiah. The speech is 
kept admirably in the required tone and setting, 
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BM are all the Mpweches in Acts. Yet only a small 
success is cljiirncd for fhiul in tliis city of dilettantes 
and idlers. Only a few converts were made, and the 
Apostle went, after an unsatisfactory visit, to a 
very different scene of labour—the busy harbour 
town of Corinth, where also (this may have been in 
his thouffht.s) there was abundant opportunity of 
travelling to Kotne, and the call of the metropolis 
grew in insistence. 

12 . Hostility of the Jews.—We have come to 
the point at which Paul’s own letters begin to shed 
abundant, light on his history. Those to Thessal- 
oriica were written from (Jorinth in hi.s early days 
there, and afford important suggestions as to what 
he felt his position to he .at this time. As we saw 
alx)ve, 1 riiessalonians gives a satisfactory account 
of Ids missionary aims and practice; hut it also 
affords hints as to his inner history which are not 
to be neghicted. Up to this time he had stayed 
only a short time in any one place, and the reason 
was that the hostility of the Jews everywhere 
broke out against him and compelled his removal. 
In the following part of his career he spent years 
instead of weeks with a newly-founded (duirch, 
detaching himself early from the synagogue ami 
devoting himself in some other building t<) his 
work in a c.omniunity compo.sed cfiieHy of (fcntilcs. 
The rea.son of this change is not far to seek. In 
1 Th a passage which many sirholais have 

regarded with suspicion as l»eing alien to Paul’s 
temper and prohahly an interpolation, hut which 
can he amply just ilied on historical grounds, Paul 
considers the inveterate hostility with which the 
Jews reganl and treat him. Tlie Jews, who killed 
the Lord Jfisus and the prophets, have also perse¬ 
cuted him and forced him away from what he was 
trying to do for the Gentiles. They do not wish 
him to preacli to the Gentiles; they do not wish 
the (ientiles to he saved. It all jnoves the con¬ 
trariness of their nature ; they are contrary to all 
men. It nroves that they are filling up their cup, 
and that tlie day of vengeance must soon come for 
them, since they set themselves to oppose the clear 
will of God for the salvation of the (ientiles. 

The hai red of tlie Jews for Paul was one of the 
most fiowerful, external, determining causes lioar- 
ing on his history. It ha<l already detlocted his 
journey and made it imjiossihle for him to go hack, 
at least meanwhile, to Thessalonica, though Silas 
and Timothy were still free to go there ; and, as 
Acts shows, it was to pursue liim to the end. What 
was the cause of their seeing in him their aich- 
enemy ? The accu.sations which they brought 
against him to the magistrates at Thessalonica 
and Corinth do not make this clear. It was not as 
an insurrectionary against the Korrian power tliat 
they hated him, though that charge was nuule 
against him, as it had been against Christ. Nor 
was it that he preached Jesus as the Messiah ; his 
fellow-missionaries dl<l that too. Nor was it in 
the first place that he drew away from them the 
rich and influential adherents of their synagogues, 
though that was no doubt a bitter experience for 
tlieru. They bore him a special personal hatred ; 
and the reason why they did so is revealed to us 
afterwards when we come to his last visit to Jeru¬ 
salem. They saw in him the enemy of their Law, 
who was seeking to draw the Jews away from their 
national observances, bidding them give up circum¬ 
cising their children and abjure the religious 
practices of Judaism (Ac 21*^- “ 24^* 26"). This is 
what underlies the charge (Ac 17®*’) in which Paul 
already bears the character, reported about him 
from synagogue to synagogue, of a deliberately 
subversive and dangerous teacher. We do not now 
inquire how much of this was true ; the conse¬ 
quences to Paul of its being made were very serious 
and made it difficult for him to carry on his mission 


as before. He began his work both at Corinth 
and at Ephesus in tlie Jewish synagogue, but he 
was inevitably thrust more and more into the arms 
of the Gentiles, who heard him readily and with 
whom he felt himself at home. He was conlirmed 
in liLs apostlesliip to them ; liis aUsenees from the 
East grew longer. As his own nation thrust him 
away from them, and his w'ork among the (ientiles 
was full of interest, he must have felt himself less 
and le.ss a Jew. When he counts up in lio U* his 
obligations to his fellow inen, it is or the Gentiles 
that he thinks ; he is debtor to Gentiles of every 
class, but he does not say that he is debtor to 
the .lews. 

13 . Order of the Epistles.—We may here say 
a word as to the order of the Epistles which are 
chiefly to direct us in the rest of this article. 

1 Corinthians was written from Ephesus in the 
spring of the year .^>4, after Paul had been there 
nearly two years and three month.s, heside.s mak¬ 
ing a journey to the East and very likely other 
journeys. 

Now, 1 Corinthians has a subject in common with 
Galatians, 2 Corinthian.s, and Komans—a [iractical 
subject which it appears unlikely that Paul would 
leave in suspense for a number of years, viz. the 
collection tliat lie instituted in (Jahitia, Macedonia, 
and (ireece on behalf of the poor saints at Jeru¬ 
salem. In ( Jalatians he intimates that he is bound 
to do something of this kind, lie does not in that 
Epistle suggest the inactical steps that the (Gala¬ 
tians are to take in that direction, but in 1 (Corin¬ 
thians be tells ns that he has made the suggestion 
in Galatia which he now makes at Coiinth. in 

2 Corinthians there is much more on the subject, 
and Romans is written when he is just about to 
start for Jerusalem, carrying the money wdth him. 
(Galatians appears to have been written before 
2 Corinthians. In both the Apostle deals with 
attacks made on him and with designs made on 
his cimrch in his absence ; of these attacks there 
is little evidence in 1 Corinthians, and it seems 
reasonable to think that (Galatians was written be¬ 
tween the two Corinthian Epistles ; the doctrine 
of all three is closely similar. In Romans that 
doctrine is set forth in a more developed and calmer 
statement. We go on to look at the history as 
set before us in these Epistles and in the relevant 
statements in Acts. 

14 . The Corinthian Epistles.—Acts 18 shows 

I Paul at Corinth, with its )uedominantly Greek 

population, its tendency to talk, its love of poetry, 
its quick-witted application of principles even to 
extremes, its susceptibilit y to religious im|)ression 8 . 
He lives with a Jewish family who follow the 
same trade as he does, and lie goes, as he scarcely 
could do otherwi.se, to the synagogue to make a 
beginning. He has some success at first, but 
on the arrival of Silas and Timothy he comes to 
clo.ser quarters with the Jews, and a breach soon 
takes place, Paul forsaking the synagogue as his 
place for preaching, and opening another locale 
close to it in the house of Titus Justus, a ‘God- 
fearer.’ His preaching goes on for eighteen months, 
till a new proconsul arrives at Corinth, before 
whom the Jews accuse him of preaching an illicit 
religion. Gallio sees that no crime is charged 
against Paul, that the dispute is entirely one of 
the Jewish religion, and declines to interfere, con¬ 
sidering the matter, quite rightly, outside his 
juri.sdiction. 

The First Epistle to the Oorlnthians wa« written four years 
after the foundation of the church and gives few details of its 
outward circumstances, being entirely occupied with questions 
which had newly arisen. A few facts of the early days of 
the foundation do, however, appear. Paul came to Oorinth 
somewhat depressed, but with a dednite idea in his mind 
of what he had to preach to such a community and of the 
standards that he had to put before them. Among the first 
things that he stated to them were the great facts about Christ 
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(1 Oo 15); that He died for our sine according: to the Scriptures, 
that He waa buried, and that He was raised up on the third day, 
accordinic to the Scriptures. This allows Paul's method; he 
took his stand on the books of the Old Covenant, and brouirht 
forward the texts which showed the death of Christ for our 
■ins, and His resurrection, to have been foretold in these old 
writings. The faith of Christ is not a thing of yesterday ; it is 
the continuation and the culminating point of the dealings of 
God with man which began in Abraham and were continued in 
the prophets. So far is the faith of Christ from being merely a 
mystery-religion—one in which the suggestive acts done were 
everything—that it was from the first a religion of a book, 
based on the promises of God, to be found in its main features 
in the prophets. Tiiis is the secret of what appears at first 
sight to be Paul’s immense self-confidence. It is the momentum 
of the OT religion that carries him forward ; it is the system of 
God’s promises, of the prophetic declarations that he admini.i- 
ters, in a career that nothing can withstand. If the Apostle is 
asked what is his principal doctrine, his answer is ready ; he 
came to Corinth detennined ‘ to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified ’ (2-')—to preach Jesus as the Messiah, as all 
the apostles did, but a Messiah crucified, who, by a supreme act 
of love, gives Himself up for the salvation of mem and now calls 
on them to take advantage of the surrender made for them. 
This is the way of salvation that Paul placed before tlie 
Cormthians, knowing well that it had no philosophy to recom¬ 
mend it, and that Jews must regard it with prompt aversion. 
God, however, had chosen this way to save men, and it had 
virtue ill it; the divine purpose was accomplished in it in spite 
of every objection and of the iihsence of rhetoric on the pari of 
the preacher. No show of wisdom or ornament of words was 
wanted when this wea^ion was employed. It was a power of 
God, a miracle, and llie use of it was promptly followed hy 
miraculous effects on the hearers ; the Spirit at once came to 
them, with His gifts. 

Paul no doubt appeared to those who heard him at Corinth 
as one of the company of those who at this time were bringing 
Eastern religions to the West, and proclaiming not only a 
Supreme Deity hut a Deity of the second rank as well, a being 
who had died and risen again. The Apostle’s preaching, however, 
was immediately successful. Once separateil from the numbing 
influence of the synagogue, and placed on its own independent 
hasis, the church quickly realized itself and became conscious 
of its powers. It numbered few persori.s of distinction ; but 
among the few names preserved of the first lielievers are tho.se 
of people in good station. Aquila and Priscilla are e8)>ocially 
to be mentioned: Crisims had been a head of the syna¬ 
gogue and was baptized hy Paul’s own hands (ID) along with 
his family (Ac 18^), as also were Gaius, a prominent Christian 
(Ito Ib'-iy), and St,epliana.s, wliose house was the firstfruits of 
Acliaia (1 Oo Ifii"). Erastus, tlio l/owri-cliamberlaiii, may be 
added (Ro 16*3). Most of the members were of the class of 
shop-keepers and artisans, whose income varied from week to 
week. Paul, it is true, says that more might be exiujclod of 
them financially than of the brethren of Macedonia (2 Co 8f.). 
Most were Greeks, but there were also Jews among them, and 
slaves too in their number. And, as the church was composed 
of very different elements, it developed wliat apjiear to us to be 
strange freaks of opinion and conduct. Of any settled constitu¬ 
tion there is little trace. Baptism is into the name of Christ; 
any one apparently could administer it. The Lord’s Hupper, 
as the Corinthians at first took it, was equally formlcs.s. It 
resembled the common meal of a Greek club, each member 
bringing to it his own provisions. It Is held, indeed, by C. E. CJ. 
Heinrici • that the Greek club provided the form on which the 
Greek churches were at first constituted, and it seems very 
natural th.ot a body that was a revolt from the synagogue 
should avail itself of the easy and flexible arrangenients usual 
in the country. Office-bearers do not apjMjar in the Corinthian 
Epistles. The nearest approach to them is in the case of 
Stepiianas and his household, whose services to tiie church are 
held up by the Apostle as entitling them to consideration and 
influence in it (1 Co lO'S). The church is a pure democracy 
with the Apostle, its father, founder, planter, above it and con¬ 
necting it in an informal way with other churches. When any 
serious question arises, it is to him that they turn, there being 
no constituted authority short of him. Every matter is brought 
to him ; when absent, he Is still watching them and informed 
about them by many a chance comer or messenger, writing to 
them and receiving letters from them. (For the occasion that 
called forth the Second Epistle see S i8.) 

15 . Third missionary journey.—Paul remained 
at Corinth for some time after the attack on him 
before Gallic and then set sail for Syria, in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla; we are not 
told on what errand this journey was undertaken. 
Ephesus, where he landed, was the capital of that 
Asia where he had formerly desired to preach 
(Ac 16®). This time the desire was gratified, but 
nothing is told us except that in the synagogue, 
where he began his work, he was asked to return 
and said he would do so. Of the further journey 
to Syria also little is heard. Jerusalem is not spoken 
of, though it may be inferred from the phrase ‘ he 
went up’ (Ac iS®’), nor is any object for going 
1 Erkldrung der Kirrint?urbriefe, Berlin, 1880-87. 
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there ; and Codex D says at 19^ that he wished 
to go to Jerusalem but was specially prevented by 
the Spirit from doing so. He landed at Caesarea 
and stayed, after a visit to Jerusalem (if there was 
one), some time at Antioch, from which city he set 
out, probably in spring, on the return journey, 
passing through the Galatian country and Phrygia, 
which are mentioned in a ditlerent order from that 
in ch. 16, where the same journey w'as made before. 
He is also said (19^) to have traversed ‘ the 
upper regions ’ Itefore arriving at Ephesus again. 
'Ine writer of Acts has not muL'h information 
about this journey ; there is room for the surmise 
of those who liold the N. Galatian theory, that it 
may have included the second visit to the churches 
of Galatia (Gal 4‘*). 

After Paul’s return to Ephesus from the East he 
went to the synagogue again and continued preach' 
ing there for three montlis (Ac It)®). The accus¬ 
tomed Jewish hostility was lonp:er in breaking out 
here than in other places, but break forth it did ; 
‘the way’ — the new plan of cultivating the 
Gentiles without asking them to live as Jews— 
aroused here also bitter animosity, which was ex¬ 
pressed even to the heathen crowds in the street. 
Paul therefore ‘.separated the disciples,’ as he had 
done at Corinth, and gave daily lectures in the 
.school of Tyranniis (Cod. T) adds, ‘ from the fifth 
to the tenth hour,' i.e. after the hours of business). 
The anecdotes of Ephesus which follow in Acts 
need not detain us ; Paul claims (2 Co 12*®) that 
the signs of an apostle are not wanting in his 
ministry, and there is humour in the overthrow 
of the heathen exorcists who try to use the name 
of Christ as an instrument, and in the ruin of 
Ephesian magic and the hurniiig of the magical 
books that takes place in the great stronghold of 
magic in contact with the go.Hpel (Ac 19*“"*“). 

When the soul-shaking experiences at Kpliosus 
took place, to which reference is made in both the 
Corinthian Eiiistles, cannot be made out, Paul 
‘ fought with beasts at Ejihesus ’ (1 Co 15®®). Were 
this to be taken literally, he could scarcely have 
been alive afterwards to speak of it. Jri 2 Co 1®'" 
ho 8 jleaks of a situation in which he despaired of 
life and was compelled to set his trust in God who 
raises the dead. Acts contains nothing to justify 
these phrases. In tlie story of the tumult about 
the silver images of Diana (19®®" ) Paul is dis¬ 
suaded by his friends, the Asiarchs, from going to 
the theatre and facing the moh ; and the end of 
1 Cor. is written in a calm atmosphere, and by one 
who is able to determine his movements a long 
way ahead, 'rimothy is to he sent back U» him at 
Ephesus. And the jierilons pa.ssage of which he 
speaks must have been behind liim when he wrote 

1 Cor., which was written at the same time as the 
dispatch of Timothy, but was not carried by him, 
for it gives instructions as to his reception. 

16 . New Judaizing opposition.—The dispatch 
of the first Epistle did not make an end of the 
troubles in the Corinthian church, but the new 
troubles were different from the old. From 
Ejihesus Paul paid a second visit to Corinth 
(2 Co 13” ), which did not end hapjiily ; it was 
followed bv another letter, described in 2 Co 

2 and 7, ana said to have been written with tears. 
Trouble sprang up for the Apostle at this period 
in another part 01 his missionary field. It was a 
trouble that was bound to come ; the false brethren, 
of whom Paul speaks in connexion with the Jeru¬ 
salem meeting, found their opportunity in the mixed 
churches; of these there were now more, and the 
desire to make mischief in them had not ceas^. 
The Ajiostle now came to be confronted with 
adversaries who were not Jews but Christian 
believers; but they believed in Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews, who had been a Jew, and 
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they^ wished the Law to continue in honour. They 
deMire<] the proniiHCH to be confined to Abraham a 
children, and one waa not in their eyes fully a 
child of AlM-ahani without circumcision and observ¬ 
ance of the religious cuHtoms of the Jews; they 
would not eat with Gentiles ; they required that 
the (ientile who became a Christian should l)econie 
a Jew' at the same time. On these term.s the 
(Jiristian niission would have been condemned, 
like the Jewish mission which preceded it, to per¬ 
petual sterility. They went great lengths in 
their controversy ; at Plphesus we read of their 
denouncing I’aul to tlie Gentiles, as if it were 
better not to be a Christian at all than to be a 
(Jiristian on his terms. 

In Ac 17”*‘ 1S‘“ we have the character repre¬ 
sented to us that Paul liad in the eyes of tl»e 
J<nvs, in Ac; 21'^* the character tliat he bore in the 
e^es of the J«;wish (’hristians a year or two later. 
'The i)ersecution whiclc he had to endure from the 
.lewisli t.Ju istians was as hard to bear as that of 
the Jews, ami has left a distinct trace on his 
writings. They could not beat him or stone him, 
but they had access to his churches and could 
poison tlie minds of his c.onvcrts against him and 
could urge them to desert him. As a fact, they 
did belitt le his authority, his work, his preaching 
— lx>(,h the; style and tlie sul)stance of it—his 
Mirsoiiiil apiK'arance, his motives. They denied 
lis anostlcshi|», which, it is true, restesi on nc* 
formal nomimition by other apostles; thc'y said 
tliat lui set himself up as an anosth* and had no 
right to do so. I hey did not (lirectly crontrovert 
his teaching, not even his Christology, so nnwh as 
place in ccjinpetition with it their own simplcjr 
doctrine, which had no Cross in it and called for 
pifictic.al ohcsiicruie to an ancient system rather 
than a mere faith and receptiveness. 

This aversion to Paul must have been Rrowing since the time 
of his inlsHioti at Antiocli, and it broke out in serious attempts 
tn two of his cViurclu M about the same time. A number of 
ludicatloiiH combine to lead us to rejyard the Galatian and the 
second (^u'inlhiun fCpiHtles as written atinost at the same time. 
In both the cMllection is urjfed ; Oal O**- ur^es liberality to 
Christian teacheiM, but i^ocs on to urjfe liberality to all 
one's felloW'Gbrist iuns. And, If Gal is to be tciken in its 
natural sense, ‘ I j)rea('.bed to you the former time,’ t.«. on the 
earlier of two occasions of his jireuchinjt to them, and not, as 
Kirsopp l.«ke proposes,i on only one former occasion, then the 
K)>iHlle must come after the visit to Galatia of A<! and 

belong; to (he residimce at Kphesus. In both F^pistles we hear 
of ‘ttnotfuT ffospci ' which is pr(?ached hy intruders; in both 
the two (lovcnant.H are contrasted with each other, one makin(r 
for freedom, the other (evidently that favoured by the intruders) 
for servitude. t)f the ajrents of this invasion the Corinllnan 
Epistle pives the clearer picture. The intruders at (yorinib are 
men who |iride themselves, as Paul himself does, on their pure 
.Tewlsh linea(;(‘; yet they are jfood .s|>eakerB to a Greek audience. 
They helonn therefore, it seems pnibaMc, like Paul himself, to 
the Diaspora, and have laid tbeni.selves out, as he has, for a 
mission to the Greeks. There is no reason to think that they 
(;ame from .lerusalein or were countenanced by the apostles 
there. There is plenty of evidence that the Jews of the l)ia.s))ora 
were iis narroa’ and binoted as those of Palestine, anil the 
Diaspora (Jliristians could show on occasion the saiae character. 

17. The Epistle to the Galatians.—The begin¬ 
ning of I he p’pi.stle to the GalatiauH ia aust ere. 
I’aul’s ap<)Htle.ship is impugned and he writes 
himstdf down in his opening words as apostle 
by special divine arrangement, ' not of man nor 
through man hut by revelation of Je.sua Christ.’ 
The wiitcr then goes into a liistorical .statement 
to show how independent he is of any human 
authority. It was not man that instructed him, 
but God that revealed His Son in him ; he kept 
away from .lerusalem for three years after his 
conversion ; neither tlio apostles nor the churches 
of JtidaJH were much concerned with him at that 
time.^ His visit to Jerusalem after fourteen years 
1 The Karlier Epi*tlet of St. Paul, p. 2fi3f. 

* A. Loisy sugjjeits (L Kpitrr atix Galatea) that th« three 
ears in Arabia were spent in preaching; to the Arabs, and that 
he mi>ision was not successful; we know nothinif about that 
periotl of hts life. 


(this must be dating from his conversion) made no 
important change in his methods or his position. 
He appeared there to plead for the freedom of the 
Gentile churches, and his plea was successful. No 
objection was made to Paul’s doctrine when he 
staU'd it, and no additional burden or observances 
were imposed upon him. Each side reco^iized 
the other as borne forward by God in its mission, 
and the right hand of fellowship was exchanged 
on the understanding that the work should go 
on as before, James, Peter, and John going to 
the Jews, Paul to the Gentiles, with the link 
between the two provinces of the Church, that 
the Gentiles should do something for the poor at 
Jerusalem, as the Diaspora had always sent gifts 
to the Temple. Paul’s independence of the older 
apostles was also signally shown on the occasion of 
Peter’s visit to Antioch, when he withdrew from 
the common meals where Jew and Gentile sat 
together, not because he thought them wrong, 
hut in order to stand well with the people at Jeru¬ 
salem. The speech which Paul says he addressed 
to Peter before all the members at Antioch, 
broadening out into a moving statement of his 
own personal ground of hope, is very di Hi cult if 
we attempt connexion of each verse with that pre¬ 
ceding it; in this Epistle in general the expression 
is far from adequate to the rushing fullness of 
thought. 

The Apostle reminds the Galatians that their Christian life 
began with Christ onioified, whom Paul in his preaching held 
iig clear before them (3>). It was from that exhibition that the 
Spirit came to them, and now they are on the point of turning 
froDj the Spirit to the flesh, to triflij)g observances, to the 
keeping of a code of laws, to seeking their salvation in them I 
The Law had no power to give life ; it was a constraint imposed 
on Hiiiful mankind until the day should come when the promise 
should be given to those who believed. In baptism the 
Galatians have ‘put on Christ,’ who has made them free from 
the Law, made them God’s chililren and heirs, placed them in a 
region where the difference l)etween Jew ami Gentile disappears ; 
and they are all one, the true seed of Abraham, in actual pos¬ 
session of the promise made to them. 

Krom a masterly appeal on the ground of the history of 
religion the Apostle passes to a moving personal ajipcal on the 
ground of what he remembers of the Galatians and they of him. 
How kind was their treatment of him at his first visit! How 
they treated the illness which then overlook him (what it was 
we know not), not with disgust, but with the most affectionate 
solicitude to find something that would help him 1 They cannot 
feel for those who are now courting them as they did for him ; 
they are aiming at nothing but a personal triumph ; he wishes 
to win them wliolly for Christ, that the form of Christ may be 
fully produced in them. Seeing that Christ has freed us for 
freedom, w-hat liavo the Galatians to do? No summary of this 
>assage is possible ; it is a passionate outburst taking up one 
eature after another of the situation and dealing with each in 
trenchant words. It was scarcely true that circumcision obliged 
one to keep the whole Law. Paul himself, it is true, had felt 
the whole weight of the obligation. Nor was it quite true that 
to be justifl<*n by the Law was to fall away from grace. The 
Pauline ('hristiaii did look for the hope of righteousnes-s, in the 
spirit and from faith, without any thought of contributing to it 
by any performance of his own. Freedom from the Law did 
not imply, as op]>onents said, that a man might do anything he 
liked. ’The Spirit must be the ruling principle in life ; the 
individual has power to make it so, and then he will not feel 
the pressure of the Law. With GH the Apostle begins to bring 
the letter to a close. He contrasts the motives of their new 
leaders, should they prove so, with his own. The new leaders will 
be able to point to this j^erson and to that and say, ‘ A Gentile, 
circumciseu, and he owes it to me I ’ Paul’s boast is differeut. 
He looks not to small personal triumphs, but to the great world- 
triumph of the Cross in which he too is taken up into his right 
|K)sition. Looking to it, he forgets the great debate of circum¬ 
cision, and thinks only of the new creation that the Cross hat 
brought. This is his canon, his great rule, enunciated thrice in 
his Epistles—Gal 6« fil#, and 1 Co Those who think thus 
arc to him the true Israel. The ‘marks of the Lord .Jesus,’ to 
which Paul appeals in conclusion to guard himself against 
further troubles, might lie spoken of in analogy to the marks of 
a god iKirne by his votaries, nr of a master by his slave ; but 
the phrase is intelligible without this. 

18 . Troubles at Corinth.—Of the Galatians we 
hear no more in the NT, and what was the effect 
of the letter to them we can only surmise. Paul’s 
thoughts at Ephesus were in another direction. He 
was proposing a journey to Macedonia and (Greece, 
then to Jerusalem, and then to Home, and was in 
correspondence -with Corinth on this subject (Ac 
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19*', 2 Co P*®*)* He thought now of the sea-route 
to Greece, then of the land ; the Corinthians 
thought that he changed his mind too easily. He 
ultiniately chose the northern route through Mace¬ 
donia ; but something had to be done before he 
could present himself. He had paid a visit to 
Corinth which had turned out very unpleasant for 
him ; he had been grossly insulted or injured by a 
member of the church there (2 Co He could 

not go to Corinth till the church made some 
expression of regret for the treatment which he 
had suffered and had dealt with the offender. To 
secure this, Titus was sent with a letter which 
Paul says he wrote with tears. Can this refer to 

1 Corinthians? It evidently was not composed in 
a tearful mood. Or can 2 Co 10-13 be meant? It 
also is scarcely in such a key. It is the opinion of 
most scholars that the letter written with tears is 
lost. Titus was to present this letter and to return 
to Paul with the account of its reception, so that 
Paul might know with what confidence he could 
present liirnself at Corinth, and ho was to hurry on 
the financial business as to the collection (2 Co 1®* 
■ye-ie 

To judge from 2 Cor., Paul set out for Greece 
weighed down by anxiety about Corinth. Acts 
gives a different impression, connecting the depar¬ 
ture from Ephesus with the trade disturbances 
engineered by Demetrius. Paul was face to face 
with death at Ephesus, but some time earlier, in 
fact before writing 1 Cor. ; and in the Demetrius 
story Paul’s life is not in danger. The story in 

2 Cor. places us on firm ground when it telhs us 
that his anxiety about Corinth w’as banished only 
when he met Titus and received his favourable 
re})ort. The letter had been well received ; tlie 
Corintliians were loyal (2 Co 7®'*®). On this follows 
the great burst of praise and exultation for the 
triumphs of the gosjiel which God brings about 
through him, and the alternation of mood from 
humiliation and depression to the higliest triumph 
and joy returns again and again in the Epistle and 
may bo regarded as its characteristic movement. 

The principal question that criticism has to consider about 
2 Cor. 19 wlu'tlier there are two Kpiatles in it, or three, or only 
one. The theory now predondnant in Britain is that ohs. 10-13 
are to be taken as an Kpistle by itself which has lost it« becin- 
ning', arui that ohs. 1-9 are part of another Epistle, the end of 
which ia wantinjf. In Germany, the birthplace of this theory, 
it is all l)ut extinct, while in Britain some of the artrunicnts by 
which it was at first supported are no longer relied on. The 
transition at 10’ is certainly abrupt, but there are in Paul other 
such transitions which are not held to warrant the conclusion 
that we are passing to a different work of the Apostle (cf. Ph 3i). 
The passac’e 6i4-7i is also taken by many commentators to be 
a late addition to the Epistle, but here too the reasons for 
that opinion are in course of fading away ; the piece certainly 
interrupts the sense of the passage, but the Apostle Is likely to 
have put it there himself; a later hand would have been more 
careful. The Epistle can be fairly well understood as it stands, 
as Marcion read it, and as all the ancient authorities have it; 
there is no MS evidence whatever to the contrary. Thus read, 
the Epistle opens on a theme which is pursued to the end, viz. 
an approaching visit of tiie Apostle to Corinth. The questions 
of his credentials and of the forthcoming collections having 
been dealt with, Paul makes an attack upon the intruding 
preachers who deal in another gospel than the true one, which 
is his ; tiieir claims are set formally over against his own; ho 
has been weak, but will now, though it Is a foolish thing to do, 
draw up the account on both sides. In point of pure Jewish 
’inoage he is on a level with them. Yet they give a better 
address in Greek than he (IP’), which shows where they come 
from. Their afflictions for the gospel are not to be compared 
with his, which he sets forth in full detail, ending with ail the 
cares that be has to bear for his various churches; he feels with 
every weak brother in them all; his heart is set on fire with 
every offence with which they meet. His visions and revelations 
have been of a distinguished order; he has been carried to 
paradise and has heard un8])eakal)le words ; but along with this 
he has had very painful experiences which keep him from 
boasting of his spiritual distinctions—the thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he should grow too great 
in his own eyes. That he was not an epileptic is clearly shown 
by A. BeeligmiiUer, War Pau/tts EjnUjittktr 1, Uiipzig, IlUO 
(see also Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 306 ff.). This ex¬ 
perience was the crowning expression of tne conviction which 
we find so often in his writings, that strength always oomes to 


him from a higher source out of his many humiliations and 
depressions—* when I am weak, then am 1 strong. ’ The Epistle 
ends w'ith words of hearty encouragement and affectionate 
greeting, and the writer ap)>ends the salutation, or it may be 
called the benediction, invoking on his converts the grace or 
kindness of Christ, the love of God, the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, which are the sum of all his teaching. 

19. Epistle to the Philippians.—The Epistle to 
the Fhilip}»ians, thounih ^ftnierally treated as helong- 
ing to the captivity of Paul at Koine, is thought 
to have its place and time fixed by P®, wliere the 
‘palace’ {irpaiTupiov) is taken to be tbe banneks of 
the imperial pnetorian guard at Kome, and by 4”, 
where ‘ Ciesar’s liousehold ’ is also taken to imply 
the neighbourhood of the imjierial family. In 
Idghtfoot’s commentary the arguments for these 
po.sitions are fully stated. The great accumula¬ 
tion of inscriptions in recent times has scriouslj' 
weakened these arguments ; any building is called 
‘ pnetorian ’ in whicli an official might ilvvcll even 
for a short time, the term being applied even to 
private houses; or the term might designate the 
persons connected with a court of justice, *a 
jijdi(;ial authority with its assistants and subal- 
t* ms.’ ‘ Caesar’s’lionseholil,’ again, was a term used 
of any collection of slaves of the emperor, and these 
were to be found anywhere in the empire. Neither 
term limits us at all to Rome. Tbe Apostle often 
suH'ered imprisonment, as he tells us in 2 Co 11^. 
There are substantial reasons in the contents of the 
Ejiistle why we should think of some other cajitivity 
than that at Kome. To place it in the Koman 
captivity would bring it close to the Colossian 
Epistle, which deals in doctrine of quite a dillerent 
stamp. It has been suggested that the captivity 
was at Ephesus, and tbe many iourneys and mes¬ 
sages B])oken of would agree with this. 

The Epistle to the Plillippians is very affei-tionato and gentle, 
and doctrine is introduced only for purposes of editlcation. 
It is called for by a simple incident: tne I'hilippians liave sent 
Paul a present by the hands of l-htapliroditus, wlio fell ill beside 
Paul and was now sent back to Ins friends at Philippi (4i« 

Tile first part of the Epistle is about I’aurs yiosition In his im¬ 
prisonment. He is looking death in tlie face and taking the 
view that it will at once unite him to Christ, not, as in 1 Th 4 or 
1 Co 16, that the union with Christ will take place only at the 
Paroiisia. He no doubt had a way of recotioiling the two views 
in his own mind (cf. 2 Co 6f f). In the great Christological 
passage, Ph 2M1, his view of the history of Christ’s person 
appears more clearly than anywhere else, and He seems to be 
contrasted with other great spiritual beings, one of whom did 
‘ think equality with God a thing to grasp at,' and who ba<l 
great names, which Ills great name, Jesus Christ Lord, given 
llini by God after His earthly career, cast into the shade. There 
are adversaries, both without the church, Jews, tiic thought of 
whom leads the Apostle to restate his claims (.d-H), and within 
(.’U7‘Ji). The grateful acknowledgment of the Philippians’ 

I iresent concludes the Epistle ; he dni-s not need it; no has 
earned to be without wants, yet is thankful for it, as for former 
attentions at Thessalonica and at Corinth (see also S aa). 

There is no direct information as to the ell’ect 
produced by 2 Cor. ; in that the Epistle is not 
singular. Acts tolls us (20^) that the journey there 
spoken of through Macedonia was aeconijilished, 
and that Paul stayed throe mouths in Greece ; but 
nothing is said of bis thoughts or of his corre¬ 
spondence. It passes over tbe time when, if all 
indications do not deceive ns, Paul wrote his great 
Epistle to the Kouians, without mentioning that 
Epistle or that church, and goes on to tell of his 
journey to the East. 

20. Epistle to the Romans.—There is almost 
comi»lete historical certainty that Romans was 
written, as we have it, during the three months’ 
stay in Greece mentioned in Ac 20'^. The critical 
difhculties in the way are not very sorions. Tliey 
are the omission of 'Vunig in some early MSS 
at ; the various conclusions which the piece 
appears to have after 14'*'^ and at tlie end of the 
work ; and the alleged likelihood that ch. 16 was 
addressed to Ephesus ratlier than to Kome. To 
this may be added tlie ilisjointed arrangement of 
certain chajiters which look like old essays on this 
and that topic, loosely put together. 
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The omission of *Pw/t^7 in ch. 1 was known t< 
Origen, and suggests that the Epistle existed earl^ 
in a form from whieli tlie geographical iiidicalioni 
had been removed, making the Epistle a genen 
one like Ephesia^is. As for the various conclusions, 
there is a good deal of evidence that Marciori cut 
out the last two eiiaplers, and this procedure ina; 
have led, in the transmission of the text, to tlr 
insertion of the eonelusion after 14*®. But 15 i; 
certainly continuous with 14, and contains nothini 
that Eaul may not have written, 

Ch. 16, which Kenan considers to have been 
atldressed to Eplie.sus ratlier than to Koine, has 
been ably defended, from a study of the narnef^ 
that it contains, by Lightfoot and otlier Bible 
scholars as possibly addressed to K«jme. The whole 
question of the integrity of the Ejiistle is thoroughly 
(lisciissed in the introduction of W. Sam lay and 
A. C. Heiidlam’s great commentary on liumun^ 
{ICC, Edinburgh, 1902). 

In UoinanA we flrxJ the Aftoiitle writing to * chiireh that he 
himself had not founded; in and he deacriheH hi: 

position towariiM that ciiurch. lie ref^arda it aa in hitt splien 
of misHionary Ial)our, hiuH thotijfht of it tmich, and has oftei 
wUhed to visit it, thoiufh he lias beeti often prevented. Now 
he aeeii a near proepert of carrying; out iiia wiah. lie ie on the 
point of travelliiijr to ./eriiHaletn, to carry there what haa been 
collecl^id for the poor aairiLH. The Romans are to pray that tie 
may he delivered from the danjfers which he clearly secs will 
threaten him there ; and after tliat duly is discharged l>e will 
come with Joy to profit by their sympathy, perhaps to do some¬ 
thing for them. Me is to go to S)iairi, and will see them on 
the way. This exjdains to some extent the difference between 
Rumatis and the Iljiistlcs that we already have had from iiiin. 
These were all to churches that he knew, and were oo.c.upied 
with ipiesfions which arose in tiiein, with advice, encourage¬ 
ment, oftiMi with puinftd controversy. That controversy is now 
past, and lie is not intimately acquainted with the domestic 
mutters of the Roman church. The discussions in this Kpistle 
are therefore iinpersofjal and general ; he can discuss the 
great matters whicli intirest all Christians alike; he is now at 
liherty to do so. Ills tone is serene and oi>on ; we gain the 
impression that he lias reached ‘a season of calm weather,’ that 
he feels his jmsition assured and can forget asiierities and set 
forth the truths of the gospel which he has attained through 
many a struggle, as If there were no doubt about tliein now. 
Ho wishes the Christians at Rome to understand clearly where 
ho stands, and we have the same arguments as In Gal. and Cor., 
varied with new arguments and with new quotations from the 
Jewish hooks, and rising at times to great power and eloipience. 
Wo have the same iiistoricul proof that God's new mode of 
saving men is by faith, not by w'orks; the same definition of 
the place of the Ijiw in God’s dealings with man, only that in 
Rotiians we have the psychological jiroof of ch. 7, that the I.aw 
does so ac,(. as to multiply trarisgressions, and does not act as a 
schoolmaster for Christ. The brief statement in 1 Co l.V-w, ‘as 
in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all he made alive,’ swcII.m in 
Romans to a massive se<;tion, chs. 6 and showing how much 
more to he expected it is that grace and forgiveness should 
increase than that sin ami condemnation should ; and the action 
of the Spirit in the inner Christian life, touched on in all the 
earlier Kpistles, is the main tlieme of Ro 8. The hlcs.scdneHs of 
the t^hristian salvation is movingly set forth, both in cli. 0 and 
in ch. 8, each of wliich forms the climax of a j'rofound ascending 
argument; and the triumph of the Christian over all the unseen 
powers which rule over t his world and threaten to crush them 
sums up all that the earlier letters contain as to those shadowy 
foes of human welfare. 

With cii. $) the Ai>ost.le enters on a theme comparatively new, 
how the unbelief of t he Jews in the Christian gospel is to be 
accounted for and recom-iled with the divine promises. Various 
solutions are propounded to this dark riddle, the obvious one 
that the believing Gentiles are now to be regarded as the seed 
of Ahraltani, whom God has preferred to the Jews, and the 
harsh one that God is entitled to linve mercy on whom He will, 
as the potter has jtower o> er the cla>'. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the unhclief of Israel is brought almnt by an act of God 
and has a dellnite intention—viz. that, while the Jews thus 
hold back, the fullness of tlie Gentiles may enter. When tins 
has happened, then tiic sal\ ution of Israel will take place. The 
object of their being shut up into unbelief is that God may have 
mercy on all, and the whole dismission closes with a great 
doxology to God for His imsearchahh* wisdom. Chs. 12-14 are 
the praetical working out of the principles stated in ch. 6, that 
the Christian is not to continue in sin, but to yield his members 
Instruments of righteousness for sanctification. A fuller cata- 
lonie of Christian duties is given than Paul has hitherto 
attempted ; the duty to the Mtate is not forgotten, nor the 
proper limits to he placed on social enjoyment, while the rules 
for the use of indifferent tilings and as to the regard to be paid 
to the weak brother in one's attitude towards them, are to the 
same effect as in 1 Co 8. The last chapters of Romans have 
already been spoken of. 

ai. Arrest and imprisonment.—The rest of the 


story of Paul, after the writing of Romans, is to 
be found in Ac 20®-28. The ^ot on the part of 
the Jews which made Pawl alter the route of his 
journey ea.stward was probably to have him assas¬ 
sinated on a vessel carrying pilgrims for Jerusalem, 
or on another ship on which he wfw likely to travel. 
The route through Macedonia avoided that danger; 
the party apjiear to have chartered a vessel for 
themselves lor the coasting voyage to Patara or 
Myra. The narrative appears trustworthy for its 
facts, to the end of the nook. The speeches are 
skilfully conceived for the various situations ; the 
views of tlie writer appear in the repeated assertion 
of the Apostle that his preaching the Resurrection 
wa.s the cause of his persecution by the Jews (23* 
26’), which does not agree witli 21*^. The Gentiles 
who were his fellow-travellers no doubt wondered 
to see him defray the considerable expense of a 
sacrifice for tlie umr men with a vow, which both 
.showed him now to bo in easy circumstances and 
proved him still a Jew in spite of all that he had 
said against the Law, and minded to do more rather 
ban less than the Law required of the faithful 
hild of Abraham. The charitable mission which 
brought him to Jerusalem is mentioned only once 
n a late speech (24*’); it did nothing to placate 
Jie Jews, as he had jirayed that it might (Ko 15**); 
diey plotted again and again to kill him, and 
orced him to regard the Koinan magistrates with 
vhom he came in contact as his true defenders 
.ml the nowerful guarantee of tlie growth of the 
nfant religion. The account of the trials before 
'^'elix ami Festns is said by Mommsen to bo, in 
ijiite of editorial touclies, quite in accordance with 
toman legal form, and he says that in this report 
done i.s a case of appeal to the emi>eror placed 
.leforo us in living reality. In the story of the 
'^oynge and shipwreck tlie Apostle appears as a 
killed navigator and a man of sudicient courage 
o continue to hope for himself in a de.sperate pre- 
ioament, and to sustain the spirits of the whole 
hiji’s comjiany. When he reaches Italy, the 
rethren are ready to welcome him, though we 
ear nothing of the great lipistle of three years 
lefore ; and the fact of his imjuisonraent is stated, 
hit, before the .statement on this subject is con- 
duded, I’aurs attitude towards the Jews, as it has 
leen repeateilly declared in Acts, is finally made 
’'lain. Two intcrview.s take place with the leading 
ewH at Home, the soldier to whom he was chainea 
tuiuiing by Paul’.s side ; and the negotiations are 
ummed up by him in the words of Isaiah (6"*-), in 
I'liicli the hardening and the rejection of Israel are 
Tophe-sied. The gospel is for the Gentiles ; they 
ill hear it. Acts concludes with the statement, 
hich may be implicitly believed, that I’aul re- 
lained two complete years in his own lodging or 
in, ami that ail haa free access to him. The 
sditor sums up the subject of the preaching of this 
period in his own way (cf. 1* 19* 20“). What 
lappened at the end of these two years we are not 
old. The persecution of Nero was in A.D. 64, and 
^aul may have fallen a victim to it. Those who 
^scribe to Paul some of the later and shorter 
^'pistles know what he was doing in this period, 
,nd see him at a later time escaped from Rome and 
larrying on a renewed mis.sionary activity. It 
leeins certain at least that the author of Acts 
.new no sequel to the statement with which he 
loses his hook. 

22. Genuineness of remaining^ Epistles.—In the 
ilence of Acts as to the subsequent fortunes of 
'aul we are left to gather what we can from the 
emaining Epistles which bear his name, viz. 
^hilippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
and 2 Timothy, and Titus, But, before they can 
l>e used as eviaenoe, the preliminary question of 
their genuineneas has to m settled. It is outside 
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the scope of this article to discuss in detail the 
critical questions involved ; but it may be said in 
general that a place can be found in the known 
life of the Apostle for the first four. They are all 
Epistles of the Captivity, and, while it is possible 
to assign them to the Caesarean imprisonment, 
during which Paul cannot be supposed to have 
been altogetht/ idle with his pen, they may with 
greater probability be referred to the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome (Ac 28®°*-)■ Of these, 
Philippians and Philemon are all but universally 
accepted ; Colossians by a considerable number ; 
Ephesians bv fewer. The Pastoral Epistles to 
Timothy ana Titus are in a diflerent category; 
they fall outside the period covered by Acts; they 
presuppose Paul’s release from the Roman imprison¬ 
ment, and, at least in their present form, are to 
be regarded as having least claim to be the work 
of the Apostle.^ 

23. Epistles of the Captivity.—The situation 
implied in these Epistles is consistent with that 
described in Ac 28^^-. Paul is a prisoner, hut not 
entirely cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world. His friends have liberty of access to him ; 
they can visit him ; they bring reports and carry 
letters. Names already known to us from Acts 
recur in the salutations (Aristarchus, who is a 
‘fellow-prisoner,’ Luke, Mark, Timothy, Tychicus); 
others are new (Jesus Justus, Hemas, Onesinnis). 
Paul in prison has still the care of the churches; 
his authority is recognized even in places that he 
has not visited. 

(a) The Epistle to the Philippians is included in 
the former part of this article (§ 10), where the 
reasons are given for placing it in the earlier im¬ 
prisonment at Coesarea. The reasons, however, are 
not conclusive. Granting that doctrinally I’hilip- 
pians stands nearer to Romans than to Colossians, 
it does not follow that the three Eidstles stand to 
each other in the same relative position as regards 
date of composition. The circumstances of Colosse 
were peculiar ; the heresy which made its ajipear- 
ance tliere did not touch Philippi; the two churches 
were far apart, and the ab.sence of doctrinal simi¬ 
larity need occasion no difficulty. The references 
in Ph V* 4“ are most naturally understood of 
Rome. I’hilippians is written in a tranquil spirit. 
The A230.stle is already reconciled to the irksome 
interruntion of his missionary activity and recog¬ 
nizes that there are compensations He 

has not given up hope of being released, but he is 
prepared for death (I*’"*’). 

(o) Epistles to Philemon and. Colossians. —The 
Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians are 
very closely connected. The situation is the same; 
the greetings are from the same persons ; and the 
two Epistles are linked together by the statement 
in Col 4® that Onesimus, who is the subject of tlie 
letter to Philemon, is being sent to Colosse in the 
company of Tychicus, who is the bearer of the 
Colossian Epistle. 

Philemon is a charming little private letter to a 
Christian at Colosse, pleading with him to receive 
kindly his slave Onesimus, who, after running 
away from his master, had in some way come under 
Paul’s influence at Rome and had embraced the 
Christian faith. The Epistle contains no specific 
statement of doctrine; its value lies in the side¬ 
light which it casts on the Apostle’s personality 
and the bearing of Christianity on the social con¬ 
ditions of the time. Slavery is not condemned ; 
Onesimus is sent back to his master ; but the new 
spirit of Christian brotherhood (v.^*) has already 

1 The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, dia- 

f >uted from early times, is now for the most part abandoned, 
t haa iMen aacribed in turn to each of the great flgures aoeoci- 
ated in Acts with Paul or Timothy (He isaa), to Luke, Bamabaa, 
Silaa, Apolloa, and Priaoilla; but the truth of the question atUl 
ranaina whara Origan left it, aa being known to God alone. 


gone far to change the relationship of master and 
slave, and to prepare the way at least for a social 

tier in which slavery will be irnpos.sible (v.**). 
As in Philip2)ians, Paul expresses a hope that he 
will be released (v.**). 

The Epistle to the Colossians, like that to the 
Romans, is addressed to a church that was not 
founded by Paul, though individuals in it may 
have owed their conversion to him. He knows 
the Colossian church only by report (P), but he is 
greatly interested in it; he has friends with him 
in his captivity belonging to that part of Asia, of 
whom Epaphras is one (4’^) ; and he has friends 
there to wnom he can send greetings. He also 
knows of the church at Eaodicea, and has written 
a letter to it which he wishes the Colossians to 
read in exchange for the one he is sending to them.'^ 
The oc<tasion ot his writing to the churcVi at Colosse 
is the appearance there of a new form of teach¬ 
ing which Paul recognizes to be subversive of the 
sovereignty of Christ and His sullu-ieney os 
Saviour. It is not defined, but seems to have been 
of a seini-Gnostic character, having its roots in the 
popular religions of Phrygia, but exhibiting Jewish 
elements also (2"‘ *•). At an earlier period Paul 
apjiears to have had a presentiment of the danger 
to which the churcdios in Asia were exjiosed from 
this quarter (Ac 20*’ “), and recent report has con¬ 
firmed his fears. The worst feature of the new 
doctrine is the worship of the (XTOix^la. toO kAz/uou, 
best understood as cosmic angels, ocenjiying the 
j)(».sition of intermediaries between the sujireme 
deity and humanity, and presented in a mystery, 
l^aul’s way of dealing with this heresy is to exalt 
Christ to the utmost, above all ‘ thrones, dominions, 
principalities and powers’ (Col 1'®'- ^®), as the 

Head of creation, containing in Himself the whole 
fullness of God and all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and as having by lli.s Cross 
brought a sufficient and univei sal reconciliation of 
all things in heaven and in earth. To the mystery 
into which the false teachers w'ould initiate the 
Colossian Christians by their phil()8oi)hy and 
ascetic practices Paul opi)oseB the true mystery of 
Christ (1''*®*’), into union with whom they liave 
been brought, in whom they are already complete, 
and by whom they are delivered from moral evil. 
Throughout the Epistle characteristically I’auline 
doctrine is repeated. Christ has made peace 
through the blood of His (/ro8s(P® 2 ^*); Christians 
are buried with Him in baptism, and also rise with 
Him, and will appear with Him in glory (2’“ 3^- "■); 
the true circumcision is that not made with hands 
(2“); and there is neither Greek nor Jew in Him 

(c) Epistle to the Ephesians .—When the genu¬ 
ineness of Colossians is accepted, it hecomes 
difficult not to accept that of the kindred Epistle 
to the Ephesians. The two are connected by the 
identity of much of the matter. The order of 
presentation is not the same, but most of the 
phro-ses used in Colossians are to be found also in 
the other Epistle, and the j>henoniena of likeness 
and difl'erence can be accounted for on the supposi¬ 
tion that the two Epistles were written about the 
same time, when the Apostle’s mind was full of 
the same ideas. h^j)hesians does not, however, 
reflect so clear a situation as Colossians ; there is 
less to lay hold of; and the name of Tychicus is 
the only one mentioned alongside that of Paul. It 
is certainly a difficulty that, in writing to a church 
with which Paul Jiod so long and so familiar inter¬ 
course, there should be an entire absence of remi¬ 
niscence and personal greetings, and that the whole 
Epistle should be written in a manner so impersonal 
and detached. The expressions, ‘ 1 heard of your 

1 The Leodioeen letter hea not been preeenred ; the eo-nslled 
* sd Laodioeiieee ’ Is e later forgery. 
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faith’(!”)* ‘if ye have heard of the dispenBation 
given unto me ^(3'^), sound strange on the lips of 
one who lias spent siieli a long time at Ejiheeua. 
This dithculty is lessened if the supposition is 
accepted tliat I'.jihosianH is a general Epistle in¬ 
tended to heeirciilated among a number of cliurches 
of whi<di Ephesus was one—a supposition supported 
by the omission of the words by the best 

textual authorities. Was the lipistle to the 
Laodiceans (Col 4*“) another copy of the same 
letter ? The theory of a circular letter does not 
remove all the ohjeetiims based on the style ; and 
the referem es to ‘ the holy apostles and prophets’ 
<3*; cf. 2'") look like the ‘water-marks of a later 
age’ (d. Moliatt, IntroiL to Lit. of N'i\ p. 38(i). Eph¬ 
esians, unlike ColoHsians, does not directly combat 
false teaching; but stress is laid on the exaltation 
of Christ and His superiority to all other sjiiritual 
beings. The great Uieme is the union in Christ of 
Jew and Centile (1'"- 

The Pastoral Epistles.—While it is po.ssible 
to find a jilace for the Ejiistles of the Captivity 
•within the two years of the Homan impris<mment 
{Ac ‘28**”), it is otherwise in the case of the Pastoral 
Epistles. They form a closely connected group, 
marked oil' from all the rest by dillerences of 
language, aim, and historical situation. Itisirn- 
possil)le to believe that they were composed during 
the time that Paul wa.s wi iling the other Ejnsth's ; 
they must at least lie later than all the rest, and, 
if genuine, they ]»reHuppose l^aul’s release ami 
subseauent inissionary activity. 1 'rim. implies 
that Paul has been at h'jihesuH, wliere he has left 
Timothy, himself proceeding to Macedonia (P), 
and he has Impes of returning to Ephesus (3*^ 4‘*). 
According to ‘2 'Tim., Paul has been at 'I'roas, 
Corinl li, and Milet us (4***- At present he is a 
irisoner (P- *”), and a)>j>are.ntly at lionie (P’). He 
las made a ‘first delence’ (4'”). He lias none of 
his friends beside 1dm save Luke (4**), though 
others are associated wit^li him in semiing greetings 
(4*^*). Some Imve forsaken him (P®4'*), others 
have been sent by him on various missions (4*”- 
Timothy is iirgisl to come to him before winter 
and to bring Mark (4”-“■***). Tlie Epistle to 
Titus imjdies that Paul has been in Crete and has 
left Titus tliere to r(*gulat-e church all'airs. The 
fetter is carried apparently by Zenas and Apollos, 
who are trav(*lling to Crete and beyond (3**); and 
Paul asks Titus to meet him at Kicopolis, where 
he intends to pass the winter, as soon as he can 
send either Artemas or Tycliiciis to relieve him. 
Attempts have been made to tit these historical 
notices into the known life of Paul, but unsuccess¬ 
fully, and this quite apart from the difliculties 
connected with the marked divergencies of lan¬ 
guage and iloctrine exldhited by the Pastorals as 
compared with tlie earlier Epistles. Accordingly, 
the defenders of the Pauline authorship are obliged 
to postulate for the Apostle a period of free«lom 
after the Homan imjirisonnient, during which he 
visited Ephesus, Macedonia, Epirus, and Crete, 
followed by a second iinprisoninent and martyrdom. 
The evidence for this, apart from that of the 
Pastorals smdi as it is, is very scanty. Clement of 
Rome, in a lugldy rhetorical passage, after saying 
that Paul sullered bonds seven times, says that, 
* having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having gone to the limit of the West {i-rl t 6 
rtp/ia rrjs Setrewj), and having borne witness before 
rulers (yua/orupVas ^iri tuip ijyovfjL^Piav), thus was he 
released from the world and went to the holy 

S loce.’ * The ‘ limit of the West ’ may mean either 
lome or Spain, according to the standpoint of the 
speaker ; but the way in which the arrival in the 
West and the fiaprrvpla are connected with his 
release from the world suggests one locality for all 
1 Ep. od Cor. 5. 


three events, viz. Rome. The Muratorian Canon 
Bjieaksof Paul * setting out from the city to Spain ’; 
hut there is nowliere else any mention of such a 
journey, or any eviden(!e that the hope expressed 
in Ro 15*^ was ever fultilled. To the statements of 
the romancing Acti of Peter and Paul no import¬ 
ance can be attached, 

25. The martyrdom of Paul.—It has been urged 
that the abrupt ending of the lx)ok of Acts implies 
that Paul was released at the end of the two years. 
But, if that was the case, it is strange that the 
writt^r did not, even in a few sentences, add what 
would have been a fine climax for his Ixmk and 
a strong apology for Christianity in the Roman 
emj>ire, viz. Paul’s triumph over his adversaries 
in Itome. If Luke knew or Paul’s further activity, 
his silence remains a mystery. There is no reason 
to believe that he meant to write a third book for 
Tlieopliilus. 

The close of Paul’s life, therefore, like its begin¬ 
ning, is enveloped in obscurity. 'I’hat he sufiered 
martyrdom at Rome there can he no doubt. 
'I'liat it was by beheading, and that the place of 
execution was three miles outside the city on the 
Ostian Way, is the consistent tradition of tire 
Roman Church. The date will lie between A.D. 64 
and 67, most probably nearer the former than the 
latter limit. 
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William Edie. 

PAULICIANS. —The Paulic.ians, of whom 
Gibbon that they Hhook the East and enli^ht- 
ene(J the We.st,' were an anti-Catliolic sect wliich 
orij^diifited in the 7th cent. (j»ossibly earlier), 
experienced many alternations of imperial favour 
and rutlile.ss persecution, remained influential till 
the 12th c.ent., and is not without deseendauts in 
Eastern Euro])e to-day. Making its a])pearam!e 
first on tlie o/istern borders of the empire, and 
having itts natural home in Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and N. Syria, it spread, partly through propaganda 
and partly through the transplantation of its 
votaries, westwards through Asia Minor, then into 
Eastern Europe to e.stahlish new centres in the 
Balkan Beninsiila. The sjiecilic opinions which 
have been ascribed to it include a dualistic con¬ 
ception of the government, if not of the origin, of 
the world, an Adoptiaiiist doctrine of the Person 
of (.’hrist, a vehement and stubloru rejection of 
Mariolatry and the worship of saints and image.s, 
a similar rejection of sacramental symbolism, and 
a special einpliasis on adult baptism as the only 
valid form. The basis of these opinions is found 
in a concentration on Scri[)ture as the sole and 
sufficient authority to the e.xclusiou of tradition 
and the ‘teaching of the Cliurch.’ In view of 
these commonly accejited characteristics of Bau- 
licianism, both its history and its tenets have 
naturally been subjects of heated controversy. The 
Paulicians have been celebrated uncritically as 
early Protestants against ‘ Catholic ’ abuse.s, or they 
have been condemned unheard as deadly heretics. 
A just and critical estimate will be arrived at (»nly 
when all such presuppositions have been laid aside, 
and when to the Greek sources, on which alone 
until lately historians have relied, have been 
added the Armenian, and, further, when the 
literary relations between the Greek sources have 
been thoroughly sifted and established. 

I. Sources.—It cannot be said that this task 
has yet been accomplished, but it is plain that 
considerable caution must be used in handling 
those sources from which most information as to 
the early history of the sect has hitherto been 
drawn. These are Photius, in his four books 
Against tht Manichosans, and what purports to 
be his contemporary, Petms Siculus, History of 
1 See Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire, ch. Ut. 


the Manichmans. As to the first, C. Krumbacher ^ 
notes that his work presents a problem not yet 
fully solved. The second book of this work, in 
which Manicha*.an and Paulician doctrines are 
controverted, does not corresjiond to what the close 
of the first hook would lead us to expect, and the 
two parts of the first book itself have no construc¬ 
tive relation to one another (1-9, 10-27), while 
they contain much repetition and not a little 
mutual divergence. Ah to Petrus Siculus, who re- 
roduces the contents of Bhotius almost verbatim, 
Ikrttsoliian has shown that he is deiauidemt upon 
Photius, and also that tlie personal narrative of a 
sojourn in Tephrike, w hich provides a setting for 
the argument, presents a ti.s.sue of improbabilities. 

‘ Petrus Siculus’ is, in fact, a tract against I’au- 
licians, written at a time when t hey w ere already 
active in Bulgaria, thrown into tlie form of a 
pseudo-historical writing — a fai;t which is not 
obscurely suggested in the opening words.’-* But 
Photius is not itself original, for it is pretty clear 
that the document bearing the name of Petrus 
Ilegumenus, which was edited by Gieseler in 1849, 
is not, as Gieseler sniiposed, a (“opy fioni Photius 
or Siculus, but, as Mkrttschian lias sliowm (p. 9f.), 
the source from which both Photius and Siculus 
and al.so Georgius Monnehus have drawm tlieir 
information. I'he situation was further com¬ 
plicated, or pos.sibly simplihed, through the publica¬ 
tion in 1896 of a document which is incorporated 
in the MS of Georgius Monachus in the Library of 
the Escurial, and probably represents tlie earliest 
source of the material common to all tlie foregoing ; 
it adds to the common material one important 
paragraph, and also a fully detailed method of 
confuting the Paulicians wliicli throws further 
liglit upon their views. This document {Codex 
y<-orial(:nns), w'itli the valuable commentary of its 
editor, ,1. Eriedrich, must in future take tlie first 
place among tlie (ireek authorities. 

The Armenian sources, with one possible exirep- 
tion, proceed, as do the (ireek, from hostile writers 
who are more anxious to overwhelm thidr Bauiician 
oiiponents than to give an account eit her of their 
opinions or of tlieir history. The possible excep¬ 
tion is The Key of Truth, wliicb was discovered by 
E. C. Conybeare, translated from the Armenian, 
and edited by him in 1898, with an exhaustive 
introduction and valuable ajipemlices.* 

The Key of Truth, now prenerved in the archived of the Holy 
Synod at Etc.liniiady.in, wan fomifl in 1897 in the posHOddion of 
a proup of ‘ Ranlieian ’ or ‘new Maiiichiean ‘ fannlieH in the 
Kuddiari Clau(»dUH. It beard a dubdcription to the etfrct that it 
wod ‘ written’ in 1782, ineaniiijf, areordinif to Lonylieare, that 
it was copied then, the work itdelf l>enaf of much older date, 
lieloiiKlng indeed (apart from ttie catechidin at the end, whicli ia 
later) to the 10th cent., and probably incorporating material 
that is coiididerably older etill. It id a manual of ‘ Thondrakiati ’ 
or Patdician teaching and practice, mutilated unfortimately by 
the removal of aluiodt a quarter of its leaved, and thede among 
tlie modt important, as they rmidt have contained the Paulician 
criticism of Catholic doctrine and practice, and probably also an 
exposition of Paulician Christology. Conybeare, in his intro¬ 
duction, exhibits ‘ the detailed agreement of The Key of Truth 
on the one hand with the Armenian writers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and on the other hand with the Greek 
notices of an earlier date,’ and he concludes that this is ‘proof 
enough that in it we have recovered an early and authoritative 
exposition of Paulician tenets’(p. xliv). It is no valid objec¬ 
tion to this position (though one of Conyboare's critics has 
called it ‘ the clearest sign ' of a late date) that the writer shows 
* entire dependence upon the New Testament both for his doc¬ 
trines and for his representation of what he calls the Universal 
and Apostolic Church.’ * For it is plain from the Greek authori- 

1 Geseh. der byzantinieohen Literatur, Munich, 1897. p. 76 ; 
see also Friedrich, 53/^4, 1808, p. 88 f., and Mkrttschian, Die 
Paulicianer,n. 8. 

3 Herpov aiKsAuarov iirrepia . . , irpoauiroirotriSeicra en 

srphf rbr 'ApxxexriiTKOWoy BovX-vaptof. 

B Iin)>ortant reviews in The Guardian, 12th Oot. 1806, p. 
1691 f. (replies and rejoinders, ib., 19th Oct., 2eth Oct., 16th N^ov., 
pp. 1637, 1676, 1793); The Critical Rexnexc, viii. (18981 883 (by 
J. V. Bartlet); ThLZ xxv. [1900] 304 (by E. Preuaohsn); Thiol. 
Jahresberieht, xvili. [18091232. 

4 The Ovardian, 12th Oct. 1888, p. 1692. 
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tiei* that precisely this sole dejiendence on the NT was 
recof^nized as a characttrislic of the i'aulicians. Conybeure 
conjectures that tlie autiior may have been Btnbat(t.e. Bindbad) 
liagratnni, the founder of one of the Armenian dynasties and 
one of the creative forces of the Paulician Church. 

2 . Doctrine.—The Greek authorities from Cod. 
Scot, downwards are practically unaninous in 
classifying the Paulicians as ‘ Manichseans,’and the 
description has generally been accepted by his¬ 
torians. It is, however, very doubtful wl»ether 
the classification is not at least misleading. Con¬ 
troversialists of the 7th and following eenturies 
were only too ready to use the term ‘ JVlanitduean ’ 
quite uncritically as an opprobrious deserintion of 
almost any sect which deviated from orthodoxy. 
PhotiuH, e.f/., charges the Western Church with 

ractical surrender to Maniclueism because of its 

octrine of the double procession of the Spirit, and 
the iiulgarian bi.shop Clement on the same ground 
charges tlie Westerns roundly with the same heresy.* 
There is no doubt that the term was loosely applied 
to cover various gradations of dualistic tlieory 
ranging from a dualism which is absolute and non- 
Christian to that which is found within the NT 
itself. And the Paulicians themselves neither 
claimed nor admitted any connexion with Mani 
and his teaching. On the contrary, it is plainly 
stated in the (iroek noiiraes that they anathe¬ 
matized Manes, and also ‘ Paul and John,’ sons of 
a Manichtean woman, in whom the Greeks see the 
founders of the sect. This is confirmed by Gregory 
Magdstro.s, the chief Armenian authority (in 7’Ae 
Key of Truth, pj). 142, 147). The latest investi¬ 
gators (Mkrttscliiaii, Friedrich, Conyheare) are 
disposed to set aside the elaborations of the charge 
of Maniclnei.sm as the natural development of a 
mistaken elassili(m.tioii, and connect the Paulicians 
with either the Mareionites (Mkrttschian) or the 
Adoj)tiani8t8 (Conyheare), or with no well-marked 
earlier form of hereti<ial teaching (Friedrich)* 

The presence and importance of an Adoptianist 
element in the Paulician system have been forcibly 
maintained by Conyheare on the evidence of 'The 
Key. But it does not depend on that alone. In 
that part of God. Scor. whi(;h has not been excerpted 
by the subsequent chroniclers (ed. Friedrich, xix.- 
xxii.) the Paulician view of the Incarnation is 
clearly indicated. Ac(!ording to Scor. xix., God 
out of love to men commanded an angel to go 
down to earth and be horn of a woman, and on thi.'* 
angel He bestowed the title of Son. The same 
as.sertion is repeated and expanded in the instruc¬ 
tions for controverting the here.sy which follow.* 
With this accords the teaching of 'The Key, where 
the Baptism is definitely marked as the beginning 
of the Sonship: 

‘ It was ttiun he became chief of beings heavenly and earthly, 
then he became the li^dit of the world, . . . then he was lillod 
with the Godhead ' (j). V.O). 

Everything of importance that is autlmritatively 
reported by the Paulicians grows naturally out of 
this (’hristology, the rejection of the worship of 
the Virgin with the denial that she was deoroKos 
(Scor. vii. 15), tlie keeping of a feast of the 
Baptism, followed by a forty liays’ fast, the insist¬ 
ence on adult baptism as the only valid form of the 
rite (‘church and church ordinances they utterly 
reject—its baptism,’ etc. [Aristaces, ap. Conyheare, 
p. 140]), and the equating of the ‘elect’with Christ 
according to the formula of the Spanish Adoptian- 
ists, ‘ Et ille Christus et nos Chnsti.’ They were 
further said to ‘ blaspheme both the Eucharist 
and the Cross,’ but it would appear that they gave 
a spiritual interpretation to both, finding the 

1 E.g., Cod.^ Scot. 11. : uij 3*rr iripav /St/SAoi' riji' oiwvi' 
«t rb •vayycXioi' xal rbi* dir<S<rro\o»'. 

5 Photiu*, d« S. Spir. My$taqogia(PQ cll. 816); Olemcnt, ed. 
F, Mlklosich, p. IS, ap. Friedrich, p. 92. 

* Cod. Soar., ed. Friedrich, p. 76: «Tra mc <(irl rev 'Ocrci^tov 
^ rir w6pmv ««u rev 

r«A«<ra4 rifr iyroAiir rbr Xjtivrbv vtbr rev 6«ev. 


Eucharist in the words of Christ and the Cross in 
Christ Himself (Scor. viii, 1 ). This is consistent 
with the general principle that the function of 
Christ was to save men by instructing them, while 
the charge on which the Greek authorities dwell 
with horror, that the leaders of the Paulicians 
ottered them.selves for adoration as Christs, prob¬ 
ably arose from a misunderstood exaggeration of 
the sanctity of the tryevpariKol as members of the 
Body of Christ. They rejected the Catholic priest¬ 
hood and hierarchy, and with special emphasis 
image-worship and the monastic life. Their own 
clergy were known os ffuy^KSrj/xoi (cf. Ac 19“’*), and 
there was no distinction in dress or in habits 
between them and the rest of the sect (Scor. 
xiv.). 

In all these matters they made their appeal 
exclu-sively to Scripture, which they were in the 
habit of describing as t 6 evayy^Xiov xal 6 dvderToXoi. 
Interpreting this to refer to the Gospel of Jmke 
and the Epistles of Paul alone, Mkrttseliian (taking 
up a suggestion made by (iibbon and by Neaiider) 
linds in it a proof that the Pauliiuans derived from 
the Mareionites. But Friedrich has shown (pp. 
93-9S) that there is no good ground for so limiting 
the Paulician canon (though they probably rejected 
the Epistles of Peter’ and the Acts of the Apostles), 
and that Paulicianism has nothing in common 
with Marcionism beyond a general empliaHis on 
dualism. With all these material divergences 
from orthodox faith and jiractice, the Paulicians 
claimed to be the true (Jatludic- Cliurch, ‘ holy, 
universal and apostolic,’ emphasizing tlierein the 
internal quality against institutional continuity.“ 

3 . History.—J’he earliest extant reference to the 
I’aulieians by name occurs in A.D. 719, when John 
of Otzun, catholicos of Armenia, warns the ortho¬ 
dox against mixing with the sect ‘of obscene men 
who are called Paulicians’ (Conyheare, p. 152; 
Mkrttschian, p. 62). 'I’lie name itself is commonly 
understood to point to some connexion, real or 
alleged, between tlie sect and some Paul, who was 
iuHueiitial either in its founding or in its reforma¬ 
tion. And tlii.seponymous Paul has been variously 
identified with the apostle Paul (so pseudo- 
Photius, PC cii. 109), with an unknown Paul, 
belonging to Samosata, brother of John, who, 
according to the lirst paragraph of Cod. Scor., 
learnt the Manichsean heresy from his mother 
Callinike, and propagated it in Armenia, and 
linaily with Paul of Samo.sata himself, as was 
R.sserted by Gregory Magistros : 

* Here then you see the Paulicians, who gfot their poison from 
Paul of Samosata.' 

The last is the filiation which has commended 
itself to Conyheare (Key, p. cv). But the report 
of the Paulician view itself given in Cud. Scor. ii. 
is probably to be preferred to the theory advanced 
in section i., viz. that the founder of the sect was 
Constantine Silvanus.* The form of the word 
‘Paulician,’ as Mkrttschian has pointed out 
(p. 63), indicates a name not claimed by the sect 
but imposed upon them by their ojiponents, the 
suffix -ic or -ik in Armenian having the force of a 
depreciatory diminutive. It is probable that, in 
the absence of any specific name, this was bestowed 
upon them either because of an assumed connexion 
between their teaching and tliat of Paul of Samo¬ 
sata or liecause, as Cod. Scor. infers, the name of 
the apostle was constantly on their lips.* The 
same authority states definitely that they repudi- 
I On the question of the Paulician attitude to Peter there is 
discrepancy between Cod. Scor, (ed. Friedrich, p. 7S: 6 o-oi ry 
fuof^ iwoTfhivaj.itt II«rpov)and The Key (pp. 92, 93; cf. exxx). 

> The Key, pp. 78, 80, 87. etc.; Greg. Mag., ap. Oonybeare, 
p. 147; cf. Neri«es(o. 1160) (iib. p. 165): ' dicentes, Eccleaia non 
est ilia, quae ab bominibus aedifloata est, std nos tantum.’ 

* Cod. Scot. U. : rovroy •6i’ 2x**'Wtv *’**' 6t84wicaAivi' avrtav, 

»Xt vbi' IlavAev. atrosTydp avrott wa^Smet rat otp^aetc avrov. 

* Ib. XX. : t iwiomXoe IlauAot 6*> vroparot 
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ated Paul, the son of Callinike, together with John 
his brother and Manes (iii.). 

This Constantine, for whom a probable date is 
c. 640 (though Friedrich, p. Ill, puts it two cen¬ 
turies earlier), left no writings of his own, but 
sought to concentrate attention on ‘ the gospel and 
the apostle,’ maintaining that men ought not to 
read any other book Avhatever besi<Ies these {Cod. 
Scot. ii.). His propaganda met with success among 
‘the Armenians’ {ib. i.), where the townsJnp of 
Phanarea-Kitisj)aris became the headquarters of 
the sect. Tne Creek authorities record the names 
of six leaders who succeeded him, each of whom 
adopted the name of one of .St. Paul’s companions, 
and also the names of the centres wliere tliey ‘Es¬ 
tablished churches (Cibossa, Mananalis, Argaaim, 
MojKSuestia, and C'ynocliorita'), to each of wiiich 
the^’^ gave the name of a I'aulinc field of lalanir. 
The outline which is given by the Escorial docu¬ 
ment niay be supplemented from such later writers 
as ]>scudo-Photius and Petrus Siculus. According 
to these, Constantine Silvanus, after twenty-seven 
years of leadership, was stoned to death by order 
of an envoy sent by the emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus {66<S-6So). The like fate, however, 
befell the perseculor, who, liaving been converted, 
succeeded his victim in tlie leadership of the sect. 
The sons of Paul, who followed, strove for the 
succcHHion, and one of them, (iegnesius, summoned 
to Constantinople, wa.s able to give an account 
of his views that satisfied the patriarch. Under 
Haanes the se<;t suHercd through a lowering of tlie 
moral standard, hut it was rcstonal under Sergius 
'J'yehicus, who.se labours, extending over thirty 
years, qualified him to be regardeil as the reformer 
or evtiii second founder of tlic I’aulicians. Quota¬ 
tions from his l''])istles are found in Petrus Siculus. 

‘ 1 have run from East to West, and from Kortti to South, 
jrcac.liing the (Jospel of Clinst until my kneea w<!re weary’ 
p. 30). 

The charge specially levelled against Sergiu.s is 
that of inordinate e-\altutioii of liimsclf, as ‘the 
porter, and the good Bhej)herd and the lea«ler of 
the body of Christ, and the light of the house of 
Cod,* to the point of identifying liimself with the 
Holy Spirit and oflering himself to be w'orshipped. 
But even iiis opponents admitted the purity of his 
character and the sincerity of his hencliceiice (t/>. 
p. 44), and the charge, like others of a Nimilar 
character, may have grown out of a inisunder- 
etanding of an emphasized doctrine of the Church 
as the Body of (hirist. 

Probably under the influence of Sergius, the 
Pauliciaus increased greatly in mimhers and im¬ 
portance. Tliey were found chiefly among the 
hardy mountain peoples of the Taurus, and, alike 
as defenders of the empire and as objects of im¬ 
perial persecution, they showed the greatest stub¬ 
bornness and courage. By one emperor (Constantine 

Copronymu8[741-775],hiinself probably a Paulician) 

they were protected and invited to settle in Thrace ; 
by Nicephorus (802-811) they were employed in 
the protection of the empire on its ejisiern frontier ; 
by Michael and Leo V, they were ruthlessly perse¬ 
cuted. But the Paulicians were too numerous, 
too warlike, and too well-organized to be dragooned 
into orthodoxy. They resisted, revolted, and even 
retaliated by raiding Asia Minor from their moun¬ 
tain fastnesses. After twenty years of comparative 
tranquillity they were exposed to still more violent 
persecution under Theodora (842-867), which under 
Basil developed into a war of extermination (see 
Krumbacher, p. 1076). The Paulicians were driven 
into the arms of the Saracens, and with some 
assistance from them, under the leadership of an 
able ruler Chrysocheir, they not only sucoessfully 
resisted the imperial forces, but forced them back 
and pillaged Asia Minor up to its western shores. 


Their success, however, was shortlived. Chryso¬ 
cheir was defeated and niurdei ed ; his chief strong¬ 
hold, Tephrike, w as taken and destroyed; his 
followers were decimated and dispersed. 

Though their political organization thus came 
to an end, the Paulicians continued to exist in 
scattered communities in Armenia, in Asia Minor, 
and especially in the Balkan Peninsula, to which 
(sonsiderablo bodies of them had boon transplanted. 
In Armenia they again experienced revival and 
expansion under Smbat (midille. of 9th cent.), who, 
according to Ct)nyl>eare, may have been the author 
of The Key of Truth. From the town of Tbondrak, 
where lie had his headquarters, his followers 
received the name of ‘ Tbondrakians.’ Another 
branch from the same root is probably to be foiuid 
in the sect known us ‘Athiiigani’ referred to by 
Tbeoj)banes {Chronoyraphia, 413), uiul yet another 
in the ‘ Selikiaus.’ 'The biograjdicr of the jiutriarch 
MetbodiuH claims for him the credit of having 
inverted to orthodoxy one Selix and his followers, 
who lield ‘ Manicha'an ’ upinions—opinions wdiich 
in iletail correspond w'itli those charged against 
the Paulieians in Ctjd. Scor.^ 

A second deportation of Paulicians on a large 
.scale from Armenia to ThratH*- was carried out by 
.lohn 'Tzimiskes (970), and, while the Latin cirusaders 
found the sect in Syria in the 11th cent., Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu found tbcin in the neigh- 
bouvbood of I'hilippoiiolis in the IHth. In Euronc 
they ileveloped into or amalgamated with the 
Bogomils (7.V.), and their view.s and influence were 
propagated throughout the Middle Ages various 
anti-Catholic sects — e.g., Catliari, Albigenses— 
whose liliation with the Paulicians is probable, 
though dithcult to trace. Their name, like ‘ Mani- 
cluean,’ became in turn a generic diiscription for 
any of these movement.s which opposed the develop¬ 
ments of Uatholic hierarchy ami doctrine. This 
makes it impossible to deciue Avhetlier the ‘ l*ope- 
licaiii,’ the ‘ Pi]>hles ’ of Flanders, or t he ‘ Publieuni ’ 
w'bo were condemned and bramUid at Oxford in 
ll()l) (beeause ‘they detested Holy liaptism, the 
Fhicliarist and marriage’)-' w'ere ilirectly descemhal 
from the Paulicians or bore their name as a term 
of reproach. 

The Paulicians are host understood as a section 
in that contiinious stream of anti-Catholic and 
anti-hierarchical thought and life which runs 
parallel Avith the stream of ‘orthodox’ doctrine 
and organization jiractically througln)ut the history 
of the (diurch.^ Often dwindling and almost dis¬ 
appearing in the obscurity of movements which 
liad no significance for liistory, it sAvelled from 
time to time to a volume and imiiortance which 
compelled the attention even of unsympathetic 
historians. The initial impulse of such reaction 
and of successive renewals of its force was prohaVily 
practical rather than intellectual—an effort after 
a ‘jiurer,’ simpler, and more democratic form of 
Christianity, one which appealed from tradition 
and the ecclesiastics to Scripture and the Spirit. 
The Paulicians have the notes common to nearly 
all the forms of this reaction—the apjjeal to Scrip¬ 
ture, the criticism of Catholic clergy in their lives, 
and of Catholic sacraments in the Catholic inter¬ 
pretation of them, and the emphasis on the pneu¬ 
matic character and functions of all lielievers. If 
The. Key of Truth be accepted as evidence of the 
opinions held by the Paulicians in the Middle Ages, 
they Avere Adoptianist in their Christology; in- 

* PO cxl. 284; ««« Friedrich, p. 82 ; BotiweUch, PRB* xv. 
53: 'die Selikianer . . . warsu oflenbttr Puulicuuier'; Krum- 
bttcher, p. 987. 

3 Evane, Through Botnia and IJerzepovina, pp. xxix and 
xlvil, qnr'tlnK Radulphue de Co^fjeshall, Chron. Anglic. ; KTana 
thinks that they were BoijomilH. 

3 Krumbacher, p. 970: the Paulicians 'eeUten einer verwelt- 
lichen Reicheortnodoxie eln eobt apostolischce Bi>>o1chr{etentam 
entgegen. 
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Bisted on three sacraments and three onJy, viz. 
repentance, baptism, and the Body and Blood o, 
Christ; declared infant bai>ti8rn invalid, laying 
great stress on the necessity of following the ex 
ample of Christ in being baptized at the age o; 
thirty; denied the perpetual virginity of Mary; 
and rejected the doctrines of Purgatory and the 
intercession of saints, and the use of jiictures, 
crosses, and incense. In the obscure and singular 
teaching alxmt tlie Eucharist which we find in the 
catechism (Conybcare, p. 124) there is jnobably an 
underlying survival of the early (? primitive) con 
cejd-ion of the actual oneness of the Clmrch witli 
(’briht, in ccniserpience of wlii(;h the self-oHering of 
the Church is the equivalent or the re-presentation 
of the ollering of Clirist. They incurred the danger 
to which all such movements are exposed in cutting 
themselves off from creed and learning as well as 
from tradition, laying themselves open to the in¬ 
fection of non Cliristlan ideas in the atmosphere 
around tliem. The spread and the tenacity of tlie 
I’aiiliidan system were due in the first jdace to 
the racial characteristics of tliose who forme<l the 
nucleus of its adherents, and, further, to elements 
of Himpliidty in its teaching comhine<l with dii’ect- 
ness in the moral demand which it made whicli 
have always made a strong ajijteal to the pojnilar 
mind. 

LlTKftATCRK. —i. (JUKKK S()irncE!i,—T\\ii KHcorial MS of the 
Chrotn'cini, uj (ittiirffivu Mnnacfttin, fol. KWflP., ed. ,1. Friedrich, 

In SMAj ISiS'i, pp. 70-81 ; Photius, adv. Itccriitii>ri’s Manlc.Ui.fiin, 
i.-iv. : Georgius Moiiaciul.'i, imI. E. de Miirull, l’etr()gra<l, ; 
Petrus Siciilii.s, llitit. Mnniclnforuin. qui raullcinni dicnniur, 
ed. .1. (1 h. (licselcr, (lot.lmgcii, 1840; Petrus Hegumettus, 
nvp'i IlniiAiKiat'uii' TiZie Kai ed. (lieHeler, do. 1849 ; 

Eiithymius Zigabenus, I'anopha, xxiv. (PO’ exxx. 1189IT.). 

ii. A I! VI /•■/%'//tv soVJiCliS —Gregory of Narek, ‘ l/PtLer to the 
Ahljot of Kdjav,' c. 987 ; Aristaces of Lastivert, ‘Couceruing 
the Evil HcrcRy of the Thoiidruki,' ending at, 1071 (oh. xxii. of 
his Hint, of Armenia, Venic(i, 1844); Gregory Magistros, two 
letters, c. Kgii) ; Nerses (catholic^oH of Armenia, IKlfi), /','p. i. 
(trr. of these four in Conyheare’s Hey o/V'/nfA, appeudixt-H i.- 
iii., and v,); The Ke.p of Truth, text ed. with introd. by E. C. 
Conyheare, Oxford, 18i»8. 

iii. MitDKHE.— E. Gibbon, Ifiat. of the Decline and Fall of 
t/is /{aiiitin I'Unpire, ed. J. 11. llury, London, 1890-1900, vol. vi. 
ch. liv. appendix 0 ; J. A. W. Neander, /lisf. of the Chr. Del. 
and Church. Eng. tr., do. ISAO- ^tt, v. .'ClT-.lTO; Gieseler, TUco- 
loijitiche Stud It'll und KrUiken, Hamlmrg, 18‘.*.9, pi>. 7»-l‘i4; 

J. J. I. von Dblliiiger, lieitrnpe zur Srklenoc.'ich. lies Mittelallera, 
Muni'h, 1890, pp. l.;!l; Karapet Ter-Mkrtt.schian, Die 
Fauliciaurr, Leipzig, 189:1, and in /Aid .xvi. (1890) ‘2.'>:{-i!7(V; 
Friediich, in SMA, 1890, pp. 07-111; A. J. Evans, Throui/h 
Bosnia and llerzenoiuna on Foot, London, IH7(1; FlltD, s.vv. 

‘ Paulioiauer’(G. N. Bonwetsch), ‘ Neumaniebaer’(O. Zdckler). 

C, A, SCXITT. 

PAUPERISM.—See Poverty. 

PAWNEE. — Strictly sjmaking, the J’awnec 
were not a single tribe but a confederacy of four 
minor tribes, held together hy two forcc.s: (1) 
belief in a common cult, ami (2) a governing 
council in wliich ail the minor tribes wereoliicially 
repnvscnted. 

1. Name. - The term ‘Pawnee’ btdongs to the 
nickname c1hs.s. It is probably derived from 
parihi, ‘ horn,’ ami referred to tlie manner in 
which tlie peojde adjusted the scalp-lock ; the 
braid of hair was stiflciicd with a mixture of paint 
and fat so that it could be made to stand erect and 
be curved like a horn. 

2. Langfuag-e.—Tlie Pawnee language belongs to 
the Caddoan linguistic stxjck, and the people call 
themselves Charkiks-i-cluirhiks, ‘ men of men.’ 

3. History and organization. -Tlie lirst recorded 
meeting of the Pawnee with the white race was 
during (Joronado’s expedition of 1541, when it was 
joined by a native, who, it is now thought, was prob¬ 
ably a Pawnee. The Spaniards jestingly named 
this man ‘ Turk.’ It wa.8 he who induced the ex|>edi- 
tion to follow him out on the plains of W. Kansas 
in a search for gold. At that time the Pawnee 
were living in the vicinity of the river Platte in 
the present State of Nebraska. They remained in 


that region until 1876, when thev ceded their right 
of occupancy on the land to tne United States 
Government and moved to a reservation in the 
northern part of the present State of Oklahoma. 
Later, under the Severalty Act of 1887, every 
Pawnee man, woman, and child was allotted an 
individual portion of land within the reservation, 
given a trust-patent, and made subject to the laws 
of the State. At the present time, tlirough tne 
iiilltteiice of missionary work and changed environ¬ 
ments, the ancient customs, vocations, and relig¬ 
ious rites of the Pawnee are rapidly disappearing, 
and tliey will soon he forgotten. 

The minor tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
were organized .similarly to the confederacy itself. 
Each tribe was made up of a number of kinship 
group.s, or villages, each village being oliicially 
represented in the tribal council. Each village had 
its shrine and attendant rites in charge of a heredi¬ 
tary keeper, 

. Cosmological beliefs; rites and ceremonies, 
’he I’awnec slwired the common belief of the 
I’lains Indians of the United State.s concerning 
nal-ure and its relation to mnii, as well as the 
g<uicral anthrojvomorphic view of the dual forces 
i*f sky and earth (see I’LAINS Indians). Among 
the Pawnee the latter aspijct was elal»orated in a 
veculiar nmnner and exeicisoii a controlling iniln- 
ence on their religious beliefs exjviessed in tlieir 
ites, vocations, ami social organization. 

The Skidi, one of the four minor tribes of the 
‘awnee coiifedeja(y, seem to have lield to their 
.ncient rites more tenaciously than the others, and 
)o have oll’ered greater resistance to (he influence 
►f the white race ; we may use them, therefore, to 
how an ancient Pawnee type. 

The Skidi tribe was composed of thirt een villages, 
lach having its jiortahle shrine (‘humlle’) with 
cremonies consisting of ritualistic movements, 
ecitations, und songs that referred to the sacred 
iymholic articles within the shrine. Tlie shiine, 
t was bedieved, had been bestowed u]>on the village 
)y a particular star, which gave its name to the 
ilirine and became tlie name of the village. If the 
illage received another name, it referred to some 
neident connected with the shrine or was descrip- 
ive of the place where the village was located. 
I'he villages of the 81cidi wore placed in a certain 
irder : four villages formed a central grouji, as if 
ilaced at the corners of a great square ; at the 
vestern end of an imaginary line running through 
he centre of the square wa.s the village that had 
,he shrine of the star of the west, or evening star ; 
it tlie opposite end of this imaginary line was the 
illage tliat luui the shrine of the star of the east, 
ir morning star. Round the six villages thus 
grouped were placed the otlier seven villages of 
he Skidi, each one in a position corresponding to 
hat occupied by the star that gave tlie shrine to 
he village; consequently, to the Skidi their 
ullages on the eartli reliected tlie picture of their 
itars in the heavens. 

The order and the teachings of the ceremonies 
mnnectetl with tliese shrines predicate a duality 
hroughout nature. The heavens were divided ; 
he east w^as regarded as male, the west as female, 
.ml the stars partook of the sex attributed to the 
egion where they were. Again, the stars of the 
lix leading villages were in pairs; the masculine 
itar at the north-east corner of the great central 
quare was mate to the feminine star at the south- 
vest corner; the masculine star at the south-east 
joriier was mate to the feminine star at the north- 
est comer ; the feminine evening star, in the 
est, was the mysterious mate of the masculine 
loming star, in the east. Detailed explanation of 
this singular interlacing of the parts of the heavens 
and the influence thus exerted upon tribal welfare 
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is not necessary here. Speaking generally, the 
shrines and ceremonies of the four central viliages 
pertained to tribal vocations—hunting, planting 
harvesting, the installation of war-leaders, the 
conferring of honours on warriors. The shrine 
and ceremonies of the evening star and the shrine 
of the morning star had nothing to do with secular 
affairs, unless the people fell into sinhlen and <lire 
distress ; they dealt with cosmic forces, with man’s 
dependence upon the supernatural for life, food, 
and happiness. 

The ceremonies of the various shrines took place 
in a yearly sequence and followed a delinite order, 
with certain changes, so that a full circuit was 
made every four years. The general movement of 
the yearly sequence was from west to east. The 
ceremonies of the shrine of the star of the west 
always led, and a i)art of this rite was repeated so 
as to form the opening of all the other ceremonies, 
making them, as was exjdained, branches of that 
shrine. The rites of the shrine of the star of the 
west were long and elaborate ; in them was re¬ 
counted the advent of the human race, together 
with the assignment of vocations; to the man 
belonged the duty of being tlie provider and the 
protector of the family ; to tlio woman was shown 
a vision of a garden, where life-giving jdants grew 
—‘the corn was there’—this vision ami its song 
forecasting the woman’s duty to he the consorver of 
the life of Dm family. To this teaching of the 
obligations laid ujion the sexes was adoetl the in¬ 
auguration of rites by which the people were to he 
continually reminded of their deptunleiioe upon 
Tirawa. 

The tinui for the beginning of the yearly seqmmce 
of ceremonies was determined by a natural phenom¬ 
enon. Ah soor» as the sound of rolling thunder 
was heard after the ‘silent sleep of winter,’ the 
keepers of the shrines of the dili'ereiit. villages 
ruslied to the Ueeian of the slirine of the star of 
the west to tell him that the people were alert and 
ready to resj)()jul to t he suninjons of Tirawa and to 
begin their eeremonial apjauil to that power for 
rotectioTi and for the gifts of life. The rites 
egan with the ceremonies of the shrine of the star 
of the west, and culminated in the cer(Mnonies of 
the shrine of the star of tlu* east, which included a 
human sacrilice, typifying the conjunction of the 
west and the east, the above and the below, thus 
ensuring the productivity and the perpetuation of 
all forms of life. 

This ceremony affords the only instance of human 
sacritice ani(»ng the native tribes living within the 
limits of thellnite*! States. It bears a resem¬ 
blance, in some of its details, to the sacrificial rites 
of the Aztecs, and it may be a trace of a foriuer 
influence exercised upon the Pawnee when living 
in their earlier, southern home. 

The vl<‘tim was a captive. After being aet apart for Bacrlttce, 
she was well fed and cared for, given a name, tneuniiig ‘ belong¬ 
ing to the morning star,’ and treated as sacred. Her fate was 
kept secret from her. At the ceremony slie was led to a sort 
of short ladder and, while her feet rested on a rung, her ankles 
were tied to the upright posts by consecrated thongs, and her 
arms extended above her head and tied at the wrists to the posts 
In the same manner as her ankles. At the appointed time a priest, 
shot the fatal arrow and the heart was cut out of the body atid 
burned. All weapons and implements were passed through the 
consecrating smoke, and Uie ashes strewn ot» the fields. Thus 
were success and abundance secured to the peo)*le and the con¬ 
servation of life everywhere. 

If the other tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
ever practised this rite, it hod been lost as the 
tribes moved northward and came under other in¬ 
fluences. The Chaui, one of the four Pawnee 
tribes, protested against its practice, but without 
avail. 

In 1817 a Comanche girl waa taken captive by the Skldl and 
dedicated to the morning star. A young Chaui warrior, named 
Pitaleeharu, conceived the daring plan of reecuing the victim. 
He daabed into the midst of the aasembled throng, out the con- 


eecrated thongs from the hands and feet of the girl, mounted 
with her on his fleet horse, rode to wiiere anotlivr horse was 
awaiting him, and hurried with her to her fatiier’s tnl»e. The 
Skidi were dumbfounded l>y the act ; hut, w hen i'italesharu 
returned to liis home soon after, no one challenged his deed. 

The recounting of this brave action led to other 
attempts at rescue, not all of which were success¬ 
ful, hut the rite has been obsolete for over eighty 
years. 

riie Pawnee sequence of ceremoriie.s reveals how 
the native mind tried to exphiin to itself the 
means necessary to the peiqnduation of living forms 
and nnin’s duly in assuring their stability. The 
modern mind has become so accustomed to regard 
all phenomena as contfolled by mitural laws that 
the. Pawnee explanation seems fur-felched and in- 
concUisive. A t,\\onghtfu\ study of t\iv‘.se ceveuiomes 
shows t,lie, working of the native mind, and opens 
up a broad visiu in the mental history of the 
human race, revetiliugluiw ahstrjic.t ideas struggled 
for expression througii symtudism, ami that among 
these efforts was the ^lersoiulication of ti'.ose un¬ 
seen forces that are ever bringing about new life 
niul growth, with its incident clninges, Onr own 
and all other huiguages \>ear witness to this early 
form of expression. Following similar lines, a 
siipposed truth was promulgateil and taught 
through its dramatization. 'I'he realistic Pawnee 
<liama representing the joining of the two potent 
forces supposed to he dominant ifi t lie west and in 
the east slnmld not conceal from us the earnest anti 
even reverent teaching, hidden beneath the re¬ 
pellent aet of human sacrilice, that man cannot he 
exempt from co-operating with the order estah- 
li.slie<l lor the hcru lif of all the people by J'irawa. 

I'he I’awnee shared vvitli other tribes living with¬ 
in the drainage of the JVl ississijipi Kiver in the 
<d>servance of a religious and intcitribal ceremony 
having for its purpo.se Die esl.ahlisliment of ]>ea(‘e- 
fill relations between unrelatetl groups of jieople. 
I'ragmentH of oltjects belonging to this ecieiiiony 
have, been found in the caves of Kentucky and in 
ancient burial sites, hearing witness to the anti¬ 
quity of the rite and to its observance over a wide 
area and among tribes belonging to different lin¬ 
guistic stocks. ,}. Marquette witnessed (lie cere¬ 
mony among an Algom|uian tribe, ami, when 
about t-o descend the Mississippi in 1(572, he wa.s 
given one of the peculiarly decorated pipes belong¬ 
ing to this rite by a friemlly tribe, and the reverent 
res)>ect shown t liis sacred ohjei ( cnaliled him to 
journey in safety down the unknown river. 

During tlie la.l(i>r part of last cent ury the present 
writer was fortunate enough to secure a complete 
version of this rite from an old )>ricst. of the (jhaui 
tribe of the Pawnee confederaey, which has been 
published under the title ‘The ilako.’ Tlie eere- 
niony, being intertribal, was not the exclusive 
projHuty of any one tribe. The writer has wit- 
ne.ssed it among four tribes, not all of one linguistic 
stock. It-H rituali-tic songs and teaching are of a 
high order ami touch tlie most advanced thought 
of the native race. 

The rites of the Pawnee are replete with symbol¬ 
ism and con tain much that is poetic in cha racter 
and ethical in teaching. Quite distinct from these 
rites were the practices of the secret societies, 
which were concerned with occult powers, charms, 
and devices to work one’s will on othcr.s. Some of 
these societies were noted for their skill in tricks 
by sleight of hand, performed ajiparently without 
any means for concealment. 

5 . Medicine.—The Pawnee were noted for their 
Buccessful treatment of wounds ; instances of their 
ekill have been recorded by various traveller* 
when passing through their country. Disease was 
frequently treated by herbs and other simple 
remedies, although the appeal to occult powers 
was not uncommon. 
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6 . Ethics.—The general ethics of the Pawnee 
are those common to the otlier tribes of the PJaine. 
Hospitality was enjoined as something never to 
be avoided. Literal truthfulness was inculcated 
and was very generally observed. Honesty was 
demanded and nracjti.sed. Murder was severely 
punished. The duty of the chiefs was to preserve 
social order, adjust grievances, effect restitutions 
if pmperty was disturbed, and secure tranouillity 
within tlie tribe. A family was accountable for 
the action of any of its members, and had to pay 
the penalty of wrongdoing and defend in case of 
attack. A sen.so of justice was observable in the 
tril).'il government and family life. Warfare was 
regulated according U) tribal custom, and honours 
were won only through personal bravery ; the men 
were apt to fight to the finish and not ask or give 
quarter. They were capable of friendship and 
geiierositj' and practised both, but they were higli- 
8 j>irited and bro(jked ikj in.snlt. The f*awnee have 
never been at war with the United States, and have 
faithfully and courageously served the United 
States army as seouts during periods of Indian 
hostilities. 

LiTKiiATCkK. — J. B. Dunbar, ‘The Pawnee IridiatiH,* Maq. of 
Anirr. Hist. iv. and v. (ISSo); G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee ilerc 
Shtrien and Polk-Talee, London, IHaa ; G. A. Dor-sey, ‘ Tmdi 
tions of the Skidi Pawnee,’ Mi'fn. Amer. Folk-lore Foe. viii. 
[19041, f^anmee Mylholoijy, Wanbinirton, 1900; G. P. Winship, 
‘The CJorona^lo KiqMidiiion,’ lU UJlFW [189(>j, |»t. i. p. 8.‘t9 ff. ; 
A. C. Fletcher, ‘Thellako: a Pawnee Ceremony,' SS Jl/JFW 
rHK)4J, pt. ii., ‘ Pawnee Htar( 'ult,’i4mrr. Anthro%tolo(ji$t, tiewser., 
iv. [1902J, ‘ Pawnee Folk Jjore,’ J A FL xvii. (19041. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 

PEACE. — In [uodaiming peace a.s the highest 
good and as an actual present possibility for man, 
tfie gospel at onee transcends the limits of ancient 
thought and fulfils the visions of the OT. For 
tliat wliicli is a dream, a promise, an aspiration in 
the OT is a gift and actual possession in the 
religion of the NT. The ancients indulged in 
sentimental dreams of an age of universal peace, a 
paentus orbu, wliich seemed to be brought within 
reach by the establishment of tlie empire. The 
Pax Ilornnnn was not, indeed, merely a dream of 
enthusiasts. It repre^semf(i<l an id<oil ; it was an 
element in the settled policy of the inii)erial 
government, and it became a factor in the exten¬ 
sion of Christianity. The prophets of Israel, 
again, had .snokert of peace as a characteristic 
blessing of tl>e Messianic age ; but it was the 
gospel that fii'st sot peace before men as a blessing 
to l*e ‘ sofiglit and en.sued ’ (1 1 ’It" — Fs 34’^), and 
made the peaceful temper an essent ial feature in 
the (/hnsMike character (Mt Mk 1 )*”), The 
‘blessing tif peace’ is iniiilied in the very name of 
the city, ‘new Jerusalem,’ the establishment of 
whicli is the end of tlie ways of Cod : 

‘ Nam et ipeius civitatiH | l>eil mynticam riomen, id Ilieru- 
Bttiom, . . . viaio paoia jnt«rpre(afcur ’ (Aug. df Civ. Dei, 
xix. ll). 

The work wrought by Christ for man’s redemp¬ 
tion is summed up in the single phrase, ‘ He is our 
peace’ (h'lili 2''*); His gospel was a ‘ gospol of 
peace’ (Kph 6 ’®) ; His parting gift to His disciples 
was peace (.In 14^); the Cod whom He revealed 
bear.s in the NT the characteristic title ‘ the Cod 
of peace’ (Ho 15“ etc.). The ultimate blessing 
which (Christianity nroniises is peace (He 4®).* 

I. The nature of the peace proclaimed and 
promised by Christ.—(1) This neaeo is hound up 
with Jesus Christ and with tlie issues of His 
redemptive work (Jn 16“). It is the outcome of 
all that He wrought and sufl'ered for man’s salva¬ 
tion ; it is bound up w'ith the rny.stery of His 
passion and w'ith the glory that followed. The 
peace of the (Christian arises from the con 8 ciou.s- 
i Aquinas, Summa, ii. i. qu. c. art. h, ad 2; ‘Inter omnia 
futura beneflcia . . . praeclpuum et finale erat quies mentis in 
I>eo, vel in nraeaenti per gratiam, vel in future per gloriam; 
<,uae etiam fljpirabatur per obeervantiam aabbati.’ 


ness that Christ has won a victory over the world 
and over all that mars or hinders the spiritual 
well-being of man (Ko 5‘). 

( 2 ) Tliis peace is also the gift of God (Ro 16“, 
2 Th 3^®) and is attainable in this life (‘in via,’ as 
Aquinas says). We must, however, distinguish 
between that perfect peace which consists in the 
unhindered fruition of the chief good—the vision 
of (iod hereafter—and that imperfect state of peace 
which is jiossible in this life, t.g. a relative freedom 
from outward hindrances and disturbances — a 
relative freedom from the importunity of conflict¬ 
ing impulses and desires. In any case, however, 
tlie statement of Aquinas is true : 

‘8ine (cralia (p^alum facierite non potest esse vera pox' 
(Summa, ii. ii. qu. xxix. art. 8).^ 

(3) Peace regarded as a personal endowment, a 
blessing vouchsafed to the individual soul, implies 
a condition of inward wholeness, soundness, or 
well-being® which depends upon the acceptance of 
the gospel, regarded as a law of life and an 
explanation of tlie universe. A petition in the 
Liturgy of St. James implies that peace is synony¬ 
mous with salvation : 

‘Yirip Tqs avinBev eiprjvrje koI ryjv o-utrrjpiat riv rjixuty tov 

Kvptou Ser)0wfjL«v (F. E. Hri)riitman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896, p. 36). 

This blessing of peace includes such elements as 
the following: (a) freedom from per.sonal anxiety, 
cure, and foreboding in respect of the future. The 
truth of the nearness and providence of God was 
set by Jesus in the very forefront of His message 
(Mt 6 ®®'“, Lk ; cf. JMi 4“, 1 P 5"^). In Christ the 
love of (iod was made manife.st. His discriminating 
tenderness and watchful care for the individual. 
His power to control or overrule all things in 
furtherance of His purpose of grace (Ro 8 “-“). 
(.’are is, indeed, represented by Christ as one of 
the great enemies of the soul, as a eonsiiieuous sign 
of faithlessness, and even a cause of ruin to the 
soul (cf. A. Harnack, What is Christianity?, F.ng. 
tr.*, 1904, p. 87 f.). {b) Deliverance from perplexity 

of mind—intellectual repose, the temper which St. 
Paul describes by the phrase ‘ peace in believing’ 
(Ro 15*®). In the light of the cro.ss and the empty 
tomb of Christ the enigmas of life no longer seem 
instduble, the anomalies no longer inexplicable. 
Christ’s victory over sin and death, and the exalta¬ 
tion of human nature in Him to the throne of (jiod, 
are a pledge that the promised destiny of man will 
ultimately be fulfilled (He 2®'*®); the sorrows of 
humanity are not vain and purposeless; the 
apparent victory of evil and the failure of good 
causes are not final and irreversible. There is hope 
of redemption for the creation which ‘groans and 
travails in pain together until now ’ (Ro 8 “*-; cf. 
B. F. Westcott, Clu'istus (Jonsurnmator, London, 
1886, no. ii.). (c) The satisfaction of afl'ection. 

In every age the changes and chances of human 
life and the instability of human afl'ection drive 
man to echo Augustine’s cry ; 

* Inquietum eat cor nostrum, doneo requiescat in te ’ (Conf. 

1 ). 

* Peace,' says Aquinas, ‘ implies two things : first, that we 
should not be dlsturl>t'd by external things ; second, that our 
desires should find rest in One ’ (Summa, ii. 1. qu. Ixx, art. 3). 
For peace is the perfection of joy, and the 
supreme joy is the fruition of God. It is in this 
respect that the Christian conception of peace 
stands farthest removed from the ‘ tranq^uillity ^com¬ 
mended by the Stoic. For peace implies, not the 
mere negative absence of disturbing desires and 
passions nor even merely the masterful control of 
them, but chiefly the right direction of them. The 
Stoic ideal was irapa^la or drcLdeia, a soul emptied 

1 Ot. Hor Ep. I. xviii. lllf, : 

' Sed satis est orare Jov«m, quae donat et aufert : 

Det vitam, det opee, aequum mi animum ipee parabo.' 

* See the Lexioone, «.v. oW. 
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of pinion and desire.' The Christian peace is a 
positive principle ; it is the ett'ect and reward of a 
love which has found its only true and enduring 
object, and has so ‘ overcome all inner unrest ’ (cl. 
Gal 5^') because it rests in God. So Augustine 
bears wi tness : 

‘ Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tarn antiqua et tarn nova! aero 
te amavi! . . . Gualavi, et esurio, et aitio. Tetigistl me, et 
exarsi in pacem tuain. Cum iiihaesoro tibi ex omni me, 
nuHquam erit mihi dolor et labor ; et viva erit vita mea, tota 
plena te ’ (ConJ. x. 27 f.). 

(d) The restful ness of a surrendered will. The 
misery of the heathen world was lai gely the con¬ 
sequence of that aimlessness which the Bible calls 
‘vanity.’ The Gentiles walked iy fiaraidryfri toO 
yods avrQv (Eph 4^^) — no faculty being directed 
aright, no unifying principle c<»ntrolling the life of 
thought, action, or desire. We may contriist this 
restless state of mind with that which Dante de¬ 
scribes : 

* Frate, la noetra volonti quieta 
Virtu di oaritii, che fa volume 
Sol (|uel ch’avcmo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 

E l.a sua volontate h nostra pace ; 

Ella 6 quel mare al qual tuiLo si move 
Ciu ch’ella <'rea, e cbe naturu face ’ 

{Farad, iii. 70-72, Sli-S?). 

In the same spirit Trenanis had written : ‘ Subjectio 
Dei requietio est aeterna’ {1/cer. iv. xxxix. 4) ; jiiid 
T. Wilson’s book, Mnxitns of Pir.ty and Morality 
(Oxford, 1870), opens with the words ‘ In Deo 
quie8’(cf. maxim 615). (e) The chief ingredient, 

however, in that ‘peace with God’ (llo 5') which 
is also the ‘ ptiace of God ’ is a quiet conscience - 
fjardoned, (‘leansed, and reconciled to God, When 
the complaint, ‘ There is no rest in my Itones by 
reason of my sin’ (I’s 38'’), yields to the certainty 
of forgiveness through the blood of Christ (Eph r, 

1 Jn D), the soul is at peace and ‘turns again’ to 
its rest (cf. Jerome, on I’s 116). 

The peace, then, that the gospel promises is a 
blessing wbicb ('hrist lias won through His sufler- 
ings and Himself imparts to man. It is the fruit 
of redemption. It is synonymous with the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us. So Augustine 
says of the peacemakers : 

‘ 1‘aciflci aiiteni in aemctijisisHunt, q»ii omneu aniini sui motns 
comporientes et subjicientes rntioiii, id out ineiiti ct Hpiritui, 
carnalesciue conciipiacenlias habentes edomitaa, flunl reKunin 
Dei ’ {de S&rrn. Dom. in monte, i. 2 (0)). 

Peace is no negative absence of disturbance. 

Rather ‘it is Ihf hij^hest and most strenuouH nction of the 
soul, but an entirely harmonious action, in vvhuh all our 
powers and affectioriH are blended in a beautiful proportion, 
and suHtain and perfect one another. It is more tlmn silence 
after storins. It is as the concord of all inehKlious bouihIb. . . . 
It is n conscious harmony with God and the creation [cf. 
Job r>23f.], an alliance of love with all beiiiifs, n sympathy with 
all that is pure and happy, a H\irrender of every separate will 
and interest, a particqtation of tlie B))irit ami life of the 
universe, an entire com ord of purpose with its Itiflnite Oriifinal. 
This is peace, and the true liappiucNN of man ’(VV. E. Channinjr, 
‘Remarks on the Character and Whtin^fsof Fenelon,’ in WorkH, 
London, 1884, p. 416f.). 

Further, ‘the fruit of the Spirit is , . . peace’ 
(Gal 6'^). It follows that peace in the heart of the 
individual Christian issues direct ly in peacefulness 
of temper—that habit of self-restraint which is the 
safeguard of j>eacc between a man and his neigh¬ 
bour. This peaceful temper is in fact enjoined as 
a duty (Mk Ro 14'», Ph 2’», 2 Ti He 12'*). 
It is the spirit of love working for the well-being 
of the community—reconciling oppo.sites, inspiring 
forbearance, making due allowance for inevitable 
contrarieties of tem[»eraraent and conflicts of 

1 Cf. Cic. Tu»e. Qvmgt. iv, 17 ; ‘ Erg;o is, quisquis est, qui 
raoderatione et oonstantia quietus aiiimo est, sihique ipse 
placatus, ut nec tahescat molestiis, nee fran^-atur timore, nec 
sitienter quid expetens ardeat desiderio, nec alacritate futili 
(festiens deliquescat, is est sapiens, quern quaerimus, is est 
beatus . . . His [perturbationibus] vacuus animus perfecte 
atque absolute beatoe efficit.' Ct. Aquinas, Summa, ii. i. qu. 
V. art. 2, ad 3 : ‘ Nulli beato deest allquod bonura desider- 
andum, cum habeat ipsum bonum infinitum, quod est bonum 
omnia boni.’ 


Opinion,' overcoming evil with good. The teaching 
ot our Lord Himself and of St. Paul (Ro 12“*) implies 
that other virtues besides those of peace tind a 
scope in the life of any human community. There 
are occasions wlien conflict and resistance to evil 
are inevitable, not only in international relation¬ 
ships, but also in ordinary social intercourse and 
even in matters of faith and religion. The peace¬ 
ful temper, however, is that which is ever on the 
watcji against the ]>ersonal or national vanities and 
jealousies wliiidi endanger peace; against the 
spirit of faction {^piOela), inordinate notions of 
personal importance, tlie implacable temper, the 
absence of the sense of humour and of the sense of 
proportion, which usually engender ami per]>etuate 
striie (see Gal O-’*’ **', Ph 2- '‘, h^ph 4-*''-, ('ol 3'^''®, 
.la 4'). And in the seventh Biuilitude (Mt 6“) our 
I^ml pronounces a benediction on the self-restraint 
which makes for peace. Cf, IJernanl, Serm. dt 
Divers, xvi. {Opera, i. ‘2350 D): 

‘ <i^uia Bocialo aMitnal KuniiiB, ex hi« quae in nobis Niint, ad ea 
quae oir.ai iios «unt LranKuamus ; ul., si fieri potest, mual ex 
iioltis est, pacem liabeaiiuis cum oumihus lioiiimilmH. Hiu-c 
eriim est lex natnralis sm'letatis, ut omnia quaeciiiii(|ue iiohiH 
fieri noluiniiH, aliis non fariuiims. . . . Sicut dehemus 

sanitateni corjHDri, puritateui corili; tiic et fratri pacem.’ 

2. Peace between nations. — 'I'liis is not the 
jdace for any discussion of the principles involved 
in the Christian sanction of war (see .t. B. Mozley, 
Univ. Sermons, London, 1876, no. 5 ; J. Martineau, 
National Duties, do. 1903, serin. 5 and 6) ; but we 
may usefully recall the tibservation of Augustine 
that, even when they wage war, men are aiming 
at peace {de {Jiv. i)ei, xix. 12), and, while war 
itself in the modern world has been more and more 
eompletely brought under the control of inter¬ 
national law, it has also yielded in a measurt? to 
the jiractice of arbitration. In this region also 
the Christian sjtirit is a force that makes for iiiter- 
mitional unity jind romM)rd. 

‘ We can ciieck in ourselves aud in others every ten>i)or which 
makes for war, all un>f«(mMf)UH jud|;ineiils, all presumj.l.uoiis 
claims, ill! promptings of self-assertion, the noxious i^mwlhs of 
isolalion an<l arrogance and passion ' (VVestcol.L on ‘ Inter¬ 
national tJoiK'ord,’ in Legsojis from Ifor/c, p. 838 ; cf. Church, 
The McftHUije of Fence, ]>. ‘21 f.). 

See, further, artt. ARiilTKATlfiN, War. 

Litruatork. — Augustine, de Civ. Fei, xix. 11-LI; Aquinas, 
Summa, li. ii. qu. xxix. ; John Smith, Select t)iticour>ieg, 
London, 16(50, <!h. vi.,‘The Excellency and Nohleue^^s of True 
Religion,’ pp. 4l2-4‘2a ; H. P. Liddon, Ea.st.ee in .Si J'aul'n, do. 
188.'), ii. i ft. ; R. W. Church, The Memnje if J’eiu'e, do. ISitf), 
Berm, i.. Cathedral and Univereity Serrno^ig, do. ls!>2, Berm. xi. ; 
Phillips Brooks, The Law of (Irowth, do. llKi.!, serm. xili. ; 
B. F. Westcott, LrnKons from H'orA:, do. llidl, p. 327ft. ; 
G. Salmon, Cathedral and Unine.rHity Sermnne, do. 31)00, seriu. 
xvii. (this sermon, like Liddon'H, deals with the meaning and 
history of our Lorri's salutation in Jn 20 "*); J, B. Mayor, The 
JifnHtie of St. Jude and the Second Kpi.stle of St. J'eter, do. 
1907, j)p. 18.8-187 ; W. P. Du Bose, 'The Coepel in the Gospels, 
New York and London, 11*06, pp. 114-117. 

R. L. Ottlky. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE.~i. The term.—The 
Latin word perulium (from perns, ‘cattle’) meant 
a jierson’s jirivate purse, wliat was especially or 
exclusively one’s own. Jerome used this word and 
its adjeetive pernliaris to translate many, though 
not all, of the Biblical passages which refer in the 
OT to Israel as a chosen people (Heb. ’am s^gulldh) 
and in tlie NT to the (Jliureh of Christ as (lod’s 
new Israel (s(!e especially Ex 19®, Dt 7® M'' 26'®, 
Ps 135*, Tit‘2'*, 1 P 2“). Tindale, in his translation 
of the NT in 1526, put into current use the English 
)hrase ‘a peculiar people,* which has ever since 
>een a familiar term. The Revisers changed the 
phrase ‘a peculiar people,’ in Tit 2'* and 1 P 2®, 
into the words ‘a people for his own yiossession.’ 
The English Revisers of the OT inclined towards 
the retention of ‘a petniliar people’ (‘a jmeuliar 
treasure’ in Ex 19®), wliile the American flevisers 

1 Summa, lU U. qu. xxlx. art. 3, od 2 : ‘ Nihil prohlbct aliquos 
nbaritatem habenteti in opiniunibus diaismtiro. N»c hoc 
repugnat paci,' etc. 
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used the phrases ‘ a people for his own posHOssion ’ 
and ‘mine own possession.’ I'lie word ‘peculiar’ 
in present-day pofmlur UHiif'o refers to soniethin^^ 
distinctive in character, uncommon, Bin{.^ular, odd, 
or strange, and for that reason the American 
Revisers avoided it. 

2. The Hebrew ideal.—The orij^inal idea in the 
mind of the OT writers was that the Lord had 
chosen [srael out of all the peoples of the earth to 
be His very own possession. His precious treasure, 
and to he, ui a special exalted sense, the instrument 
of His inH(uutahle purposes, fsrael was, in the 
Deuterommiic passa^ms, ‘peculiar’ only in the 
sense that it belon^'cd to God as His possession in 
a way unparalleled by any other nation. Hut 
after the return from the Exile the Deiiteronomic 
ideal Htea<lily ^rew into a fixed idea that the .Jewish 
nation was to be ‘peculiar’ in a double sense— (J) 
God’s elect, and (2) a j>eo[>le distinctly marked oil’ 
and separated from all other peoples hy 8p«!cial 
hadces and Hj»ecial tokens of favour. Tlie eflbits 
of the spiritual leaders of the nation to resist tlie 
encroacliments of Hellenic culture after the <‘on- 
quests of Alexander did much to {^ive this national 
ideal its special content, and in its most hij^hly 
developed form we have the I’harisaic, ideal of ‘a 

eculiar people.’ This ideal embodieil the following 

istinct y»oints of belief: (1) the true Israel was 
God’s one trea.sure in the whole world, His precious 
jewel, the apple of His eye ; for tlieir .sake all 
other peoples existed ; (2) those who constituted 
this ‘ true Israel ’ alone w'cre heirs of .salvation and 
al<*ne would inherit the Kingd<»m of Heaven; (3) 
in or<Jer to ensure the consummation of this divine 
event, God in His inetl'able mercy had given them 
His holy word, His law, to he their sure guide; 
this was the 8Uj)reme mark of His favour to them, 
for apart from it as the instrument of grace no one 
couhi be saved, i.e. could inherit the Kingdom ; 
(4) 8j)ecial badges or tokens of their peculiar 
relation to God and of their separation from the 
rest of the world had been divimdy conferred upon 
them. Foremost among these badges was the 
mark of circumcision. The holy sabbath was 
anotln'r mysterious mark of their peculiar relation 
to (Jod. The sacred tem]de, with its holy of holies 
and its divinely ordained priests, w-as an«)ther, and 
eventually in their minds the po.asession of the 
holy land of Palestine was thought of as another 
ba(rge of s])ecial favour. 

3. Greek and Gnostic societies. —It was, how¬ 
ever, not only among the Hebrews in pre-Christian 
times that tlie idea of ‘a peculiar people’ fonml 
place. The Pythagorean society, originally founded 
in Magna Gnecia by Pythagoras (horn r, 515 11.C.), 
w'^as also a heroic attempt to prepare ‘ a peculiar 
peojile.’ Tt w-as a rcligiou.s fraternity which culti¬ 
vated asceticism for tlie moral life and mathema¬ 
tics for the mental, which believed itself to be in 
posse.ssion of sjiecial divine secrets, leading to the 
deliverance of the soul, and which had an elaliorate 
system of sacred bailges separating it from the 
common world. The ‘ Orjihic circles’ w'ere other 
attempts among many that might he mentioned to 
prepare ‘a peculiar people,’ possessed of a special 
way of deliverance from the evils of this world. 
The Gnostic sects in the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
were a^ain all possessed of the idea that they were 
‘ peculiar peoples.’ 

4. Primitive Church usage. —The early Christ¬ 
ians felt themselves, even more emphatically th.an 
had the inner circle of the .Jewish nation, to be 
‘a peculiar people.’ Two NT writers explicitly 
adoi>ted the Jewish ideal as the ideal for the 
Church of Christ, who, the E[)istle to Titus (2**) 
says, ‘ gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
US from all inicpiity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people’ (KV 'a people fc>»* his own posses¬ 


sion ’). And the First Epistle of Peter takes over 
en bloc the ancient Jewish claim and transfers it to 
the new Church (1 P 2*’’’). But it is not only in 
sporadic texts that this idea of ‘ a peculiar people’ 
appears. It is embedded in the very structure of 
the primitive Church. Its members, its ‘saints,’ 
are ‘ chosen ’ out of the world ; they are given special 
‘gifts’; they only know ‘the way of life,’ and 
are the ‘ saved ’ ; they are God’s people ; they live 
a ‘new ’ life ; they possess an access to God which 
others do not have ; and they have their special 
marks and badges which make them separate 
from the world and in the modern sense ‘ peculiar.’ 
As the Roman Catholic Church came into being, 
with the slow unfolding of history, it again put 
forward, in the most emiphatic fasliion, the claim 
to contain in its fold God’s own exclusive people. 
Out of all the world it elect. It possessed, and 
it alone, the miraculous means of grace. It had 
the only true and etticacious priesthoiid. It alone 
held the key to the invisible Kingdom of the 
future, and only through its mediation could any 
soul be saved. All and more than all that any 

I lions Jew had claimed for his holy nation the 
toman Catholic believer claimed for his pecu¬ 
liarly divine Church—‘ extra ecclcsiam nulla 
sal us.’ 

5. Pre-Reformation sects. —Each of the pre- 
Ibiformation sects which showed an anti-ecclesiasti¬ 
cal bias took over to itself the claim, which the 
(Jiurch made, to be God’s own special instrunumt. 
In one age the Montanists, with their immediate 
pos.sc.s.sion of the Holy Spirit, were ‘the peculiar 
people.’ In another age the Waldenses, by their 
stricter moral life and by their assumption of 
unbroken connexion with ajiostolic Chri.stianity, 
claimeil to be ‘ the peculiar peoiile’ of the Lord, as 
did later also ‘the spiritual Franciscans.’ The 
mystics, too, of the 14th cent., though not ex¬ 
plicitly separatists, believed inten.sely that they 
were God’s ‘ peculiar people,’ and that they by the 
secret ‘ inner way ’ had found an absolute union 
with Him denied to all others. 

6. Post-Reformation sects.—With the Reforma¬ 
tion the idea of ‘ the peculiar people’ remained a 
dominating concept. All the reformed State, or 
established, churches were built round the absolute 
idea that thi.s fiarticular church was the Church, 
exclusively God’s own and the only means of 
salvation. Its dogma constituted the truth ; its 
sacraments were alone etticacious; its ministry 
was the only authoritative ministry. So, too, all 
the di.ssenting sects came forward with a similar 
claim. Every Protestant denomination has claimed 
at least in its beginning to have possession of a 
special means of grace, and has believed itself to 
be in a peculiar w^ay an instrument of the Lord for 
ministering .salvation to men. No other modem 
denomination has perhaps made its claim to be ‘ a 

? eculiar people ’ so explicit as did the Society of 
'riends in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Friends, from their lirst origin in the mid-17th 
cent., believed that they were divinely cho.sen, 
insjiired, enlightened, equipped, and guided to be 
‘the restorers of apo.stolic Christianity.’ They 
expected that the inward light which they had 
re-discovered as the basis of religion would in 
time be accepted as the principle of authority of 
world Christianity (see Thomas Hancock, The 
Peciiliumy London, 1859). As this hope faded, 
the Quaker leaders of the 18th cent, set themselves 
to the task of perfecting the Society of Friends as 
‘a holy Zion of the Lord,’ a faithful ‘remnant’ in 
the midst of the world, ‘a peculiar people,’ apart 
not only from the world but also from all other 
forms o^ Christianity as well, and elected especially 
to be God’s people in a crooked and perverse 
generation. They believed that they alone were 
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‘apostolic’ and that a special mission had been 
given to them. Like the members of the Jewish 
model nation, they made much of their distin«;uish- 
ing marks: a special garb, a special form of 
address (the ‘ thee ’ and ‘ thou’), a special group of 
‘testimonies,’ refusal to pay tithes, refusal to light 
or take life for any reason, refusal to take an oath, 
refusal to remove the hat before a magistrate or 
in a public place, the maintenance of free gosjiel 
ministry and of a special form of marriage. The 
faithful Friend of this period gloried in these 
badges of a peculiar faith, not for their own sake, 
but because he believed that through separation 
from all other peoples and through ‘ testimonies’ 
which cost suti'ering and sacrilice God couhl best 
form and perfect the jieople of His own possession, 
which, in His wisdom, they were to be. The 
Quaker Jouryials of the hundred years from 1750 
to 1850 are full of interesting concrete material for 
an apjireciation of what this strange ideal of ‘a 
peculiar peojile’ once vividly meant. 

7. Other uses of the name.—'I'he word ‘ Peculiars’ 
was often u.sed in the early Jicriod of the Oxford 
Movement as a nickname for the members of the 
‘Evangelical’ jiarty. E. S. Purcell, in his Life, of 
Cardinal Ma'nniv<j (London, 1895), refers to ‘ Pusey- 
ites and Peculiars,’ and London i.s said, in IL P, 
Liddon’a Lfe of K. B. Pumy (London, 1893), to be 
overrun with ‘ peculiarism.’ 

A sniall sect whicdi aiipoarcd in London in 1838 
was calltid ‘ Plumstead Peculiars.’ ’Fhe members 
of this sect refused to use medical aid for the relief 
or cure of disea.se, and put their entire trust in tlie 
divine power and in prayer. They were called 
indiscriminately ‘ Faitli Healers’ or ‘ I’ecnliars.’ 


LiTKRATiiKK.—There arc* no Hjxic^ial works on the aulcjeo.t. Cf. 
JIDB, s.v. ‘Peculiar’; EUi, a.iK ‘ J’cculiar Treasure, Peculiar 
People '; JR, «.v, ‘ Chosen People.’ 

IlUFU.S M. JONE-S. 

PEEVISHNESS.--There are two forms of 
excess ill that emotional tendency which, whether 
as a natural dispo.sition or as an ae.ijuired habit, 
is variously spokcm of as irascibility, irritability, 
temper, anger, etc. One form is commonly de¬ 
scribed as ‘c]uick tcm])er,’ that is, a tendency to 
sudden explosions of angry passion, which for the 
most jpart suddenly subside. The other, known as 
‘ peevrslmess ’ or ‘fretfulness,’ is a chronic irrita¬ 
bility wliie.h may not in general burst into 
vioienl expression, but is readily provoked by any 
trivial annovanee. On its physical .side peevishne.ss 
may often W traced to hyperjcKthesia, a morbid 
excess of sensibility whicli makes every nervous 
stimulation, even t'lie most ordinary sensible im¬ 
pression, exceed the limit of healthy agn‘eablc 
excitement. In such cases moral cnltnn; (rails f()r 
a physical culture which may reinstate the sensi¬ 
bility in normal vigour. But, from whatever cause 
peev*ishness may arise, moral neglect may leave the 
natural excess of sensibility free play to develop 
into a tyrannous habit of the rrmral life. Then it 
creates the common illusion of irritable tempera¬ 
ment. Instead of char^dn^ himself with the fault 
of his irritation, the irritated man throws the 
blame of it upon any other who may be as.sociated 
with it in the most incidental way. It is tliu.s that 
peevishness often becomes a formidable impediment 
to the growtli of sympathy and the gentler virtues, 
wliile it oilers a friiittul soil for all types of malice. 
See, further, art. Anger. 


Litebatitru.— All the greot works on psychology prive more 
or less adequate analyses of the various forms of aii;rer, but 
an unusually exhaustive treatment of the subject Is B'vt-n in 
A. Bain, Thfi Einofinris and the WilP, London, 18H0. (>n the 

ethical as well as the psycholopieal aspect of the subject a 
prominent place has always been aasi^fned to Seneca’s mono- 
jrraph de Ira, In ancient literature, and, in modern, to J. 
Butler’s sermons ‘ Upon Resentment ’ and ’ Upon Forvtvenessof 
Injuries,' Forts, ed. W. E. Gladstone, Oxforci, 1896, fi. m-167. 

^ .1. Clark Murray. 


PELAGIANISM AND SEMI-PELAGIAN- 
ISM.—i. Introductory.—(rt) its fnndamcntdl in¬ 
terest. —Few of the controversieB which distracted 
the early Church are bo full of perennial interest 
a.s that which raged round the teacliing of the 
British nu^nk Pelagius. The principles at i8.sue 
were of more than purely Christian interest, for 
they were (xmeerned with the very elements of 
human eliaracLer and rai.sed fundamental problems 
as to the nature of man’s ethical and religious 
relation to the divine which are of la.stin^ and 
world-wide significance. The controversy did not 
itself create the two great types of thought which 
in its course were ranged in sharp antithesis; 
rather it wa.s th(3 o(!easion of the first open clash 
within the Cliristian Church of two irrecomdlable 
tendencies, which had not only long existed side 
by side both within and without Christendom, but 
are destined to reassert themselves jieriodiiuilly 
throughout the subsequent development of moral 
and religious theory. For at bottom the l ontro- 
ver.sy was concerned with the age-long prtddom of 
free will and determ in i.sni, and its dramatic interest 
consists in the ojiposition wliieh always asserts 
itself between an e.ssentially rational and natural¬ 
istic morality and the profonndest convictions of a 
vital and first, hand religious experience. In the 
study of no other controversy can we h>arn so much 
about the connexion and the distinction between 
morality and religion. 

(/>) Its place in the devdopmeni of dogma. — As 
was but natural in the development of a religion 
which had its origin and centre in a definite 
lii.storieal iiersonality, Christianity in its effort to 
realize ami define the contents of its tradition was 
concerned first with the objective side of its 
doctrine, the nature of God and of the jxirson of 
Jesus Clirist. 80 long a.s men’s thougnts were 
primarily exercised by theological and Christo- 
logical jiroblems, (lue-stions concerning the more 
subjective and anlnroiiological side of Cliristian 
teaching remained in the haidvground. Concerning 
human nature and its relation to God the Church 
had instinctively maintained from the first that 
man had free will and wjls accountable for his 
actions, tliat hnnian nature was corrupted and in 
a fallen and evil state, and that for its re.^-to rati on 
and salvation the assistance of God, afforded 
through fJesus Christ and the Holy Sjiirit, was 
an absolute necessity. But, while non(3 of these 
propositions had been seriously called in question, 
no attempt to weld them into a coherent system 
of doctrine had as yet received formal authoriza¬ 
tion from the Church, and teacliers and scliools of 
tliouglit differed considerably as to the stress which 
they laid ujion them ; on the whole it may be said 
tliat Eastern theoJogian.s had been chiefly interested 
in aflirming the freedom of the will, while those of 
the VV'<^st had emiihasized the neiressity for divine 
assi.stance, or ‘grace.’ As to the sinfulness of 
human nature as it actually existed, there was 
little room for doubt, but various theories had 
been propounded l»y teaidiers of repute as to the 
origin and working of this general corruption and 
its connexion with what Scripture related concern¬ 
ing the ‘ fall ’ of Adam. 

(c) Its relation to Nestorianism. —Such was the 
general condilion of Christian thought on these 
matters towards the close of the 4tli cent. ; the 
Arian controversy had worked itself out; the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity had just been reaflirmed 
at the Council of Constantinople (381), which had 
also marked the first stage of the Christological 
controversies by condemning Ayiollinarianisna. The 
eonipletene.ss of the human nature of the Incarnate 
having thus been asserted, its relation to the 
divine Logos was already engaging the interest of 
theologians, and notably of the famous Antiochene 
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expositor, Theodore of Mopsuestia, It ia obviom 
that theorieH concern inf; the relation of the human 
ity of Christ to His divinify iiiuat have an intimate 
bearinf^ on theories concerning the relation of 
humanity in general to God ; and it ia here that 
we find the ground of the close connexion lietween 
NestoiianiHin, of wliicli 'I'heodore was undoubtedly 
the fatlier, and Pelagian ism, whi(;h has also been 
derived from his paternity.^ If ‘the thouglit that 
Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star’ of Anti 
ochene theol(*gy,^ the thought that every man pos 
sessetl a free will was the lode-star of the Pelagian 
The progress of the controversies revealed so many 
affimties IwdAveen the two systems that they may 
well be regarded as constituting top^ther a great 
jonsistent scheme of thought, of which tlie Eastern 


• toe i-Ncstonan i..iinst is tne iitting saviour oi trie 
Pelagian man,’ and it was no accident that the 
Cliurch condemned both systems together at the 
Council of !''phesnH in 431.“ 

The Pelagian controversy proper was fought out 
between the years 411 and 418, the Council of 
Ephesus merely giving official sanction to a jndg- 
ment which had Ijeen for all jiractical purposes 
complete and final thirteen years earlier. Put 
diffi<!ult problems arising out of the condemnation 
of Pelagianism remained unsolved, and these con¬ 
stituted the subject of the long-drawn-out Seini- 
I’elagian controversies, M’liich found an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Hidtlemcnt only lat the Council of Orange in 
529. 'J’hougli the wliolc {)roce.ss of thought from 
411 to 529 is closely connected, it w’ill he best to 
trace separately t he hisiory of the Pelagian contro¬ 
versy anrl to appreciate the issues invidved, before 
passing on to give an account of Semi-Pelagianism. 

2. The course of the Pelagian controversy. —(a) 
Pelaginnisin in Home (<\ —At .some time 

in the episcopate of Anastasius (398-402), if not 
earlier, there had arrived in Rome a Ilritish monk 
of mature age named Pelagius. Of his former life 
wo know little : his character shows no signs of 
having passed through any serious moral crisis in 
its developiiKint. We have it on the authority of 
his bitterest o[»i)onent, Orosius, that he was of too 
humble orignn to have had a liberal education ; we 
have no evidence that he had ever studied in the 
East;^ but before he became famous as a lieretic 
he had shown himself possessed of sufficient ability 
and leaining to write thiee hooks of unquestioned 
ortluHloxy upon the Trinity, wliich were recognized 
as useful text-books for students. He was a lay¬ 
man and never sought orders. Among his friends 
he numbered Pnulinus of Nola,“ and also one 
Rufinns, a Syrian,* who first introduced him, so 
Mercator informs us, to the characteristic tenets 
of Antiochene tlioology. 

Appalled by tlie lax morality of the great mass 
of nominal Chri.stians in Rome, he set himself t-o 
rouse them to a sense of their responsibility to God 
for their actions. He was already held in CTeat 
honour in Rome for his rigorous and ascetic life,’ 
but he used his inthience cautiously and quietly, 
av'oiding public controver.sy, from which he was 
averse. He prepared a hook of Eulogice, or ex- 

1 By Hariua llernator, Commoniforium adv. HcBretim Ptlagii 
{Liber Snb-A'otantittm in Verba Juliani, pnof. i., in PL xlviii. 
109). 

* Harnack, Hitt, nf Doijma, iv. 166 ; cf. v. 170, note. 

> Yet there was a marked contrast between the Pelagian 
conception of grace and Theodore’s; the latter came closer to 
Augustine, in so far as he regarded it as an inward inspiration. 

* Chronology forbids us to identify him with a Pelagiua men¬ 
tioned l)y Chrysostom (Ep. 4). 

® Aug. Ep. 186. 

*1 To ue distinguislied from Ruflnus of Aquileia. 

7 He spent ‘ a very long time there * (Aug. de Peee. Orig. 24; 
of. de Geat. Pelag. 46). 


tracts from Scripture selected to emphasize the 
strengtii and freedom of the will, ana especially 
set himself to counteract what he considered the 
enervating effects of Augustine’s Confessions, 
which, written about 400, were soon after widely 
read in Rome. Augustine’s famous prayer, ‘Da 
quod jubes, et jube quod vis,’ particularly aroused 
his anger, as conducing to a passive and listless 
frame of mind.* Pelagius preached the need of 
moral effort and the sufficiency of man’s natural 
free will to achieve its duty without relying on 
supernatural grace ; from this he was led on to 
call in question any idea of inherited sinfulness 
wliich might serve as an excuse for moral slackness. 
He circulated privately a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Pqiistles, in which, in the gni.se of objections 
rai.sed by critics of current teaching, he indirectly 
set forth his own chief tenets. 

Associated with him was another layman, 
Coilestius, a keeii-Avitted dialectician, who had 
practised at the Roman bar, but under the influence 
of Pelagius had given up his worldly career to 
become a monk. In character this outsyniken 
young man was a great contrast to Ids elderly and 
cautious master : an agitator ‘ inf-redibili loqiiaci- 
tate,’ as Augustine tells us, his iiietliod was 
‘ fortiter scandalizare ’ ; he quickly attracted atten¬ 
tion and was regarded by many as the real leader 
of the movement.’ 

(b) In Africa {/f 11-412). —Alnric’s invasion led 
the two friends to leave Rome in 409 and to travel 
by way of >Sicily to Africa, where they arrived in 
411. Pelagius did not come into iiersonal contact 
with Augustine,* though the latter, busied as he 
then was with the settlement of the Donatist 
schism, remembers that he was disturbed by 
rumours of his teaching about the baptism of 
infants. Pelagius, however, soon after set out 
for Palestine. Rut (kclestius stayed behind and 
applied for ordination as a presbyter at Cartilage; 
his candidature was opposed in 412 by Pauliiius, a 
deacon of Milan, on the ground of false doctrine, 
at a synod presided over by Bishop Aurelius. 
The lioellus, or formal indictment, attributed to 
(><cle.stiu.s seven heretical propo.sitions : 

(1) Adam was created mortal and would have died whether 
he had Hinned or not; (2) Adam’a sin injured himself only, and 
ol tlio human race ; (.S) children at birtii arc in that stale in 
Inch Adam was before his sin ; (4) the whole human race does 
not die through Adam’s death and transgression, nor does the 
whole human race rise through Christ’s resurrection ; (5) the 
law sends men to the Kiri;;dom of ileaven just as the gospel 
does; (O)evon before Christ’s ooniing there were men without 
sin ; (7) man can be without sin, and keep Qod’s commandments 
easily if he will. 

Cmlestius refused to condemn these propositions ; 
he claimed that he hail heard Catholic pie.sbyters 
deny the transmiKsiori of sin, which ought to be 
treated as an open question; moreover, since he 
did not deny that infants need baptism to be 
redeemed, he was no heretic. The synod never¬ 
theless excommunicated him. He thereupon wuote 
his Libellus brevissimus, explaining that in his 
view infants were in no wise baptized for any 
remission of sin, but received actual benefit through 
baptism and a share in Christ’s redemption ; un¬ 
baptized infants forfeited ‘ eternal life,' but were 
admitted into ‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ This 
tract occasioned Augustine’s first anti-Pelagian 
treatise, de Peccatorum meritis et remissione (412), 
notable as containing the first use of originede 
peccatum, that ‘ infelicitous phrase ’ which was to 
play so prominent a part in the controversy. 
Coele-stius left for Ejdiesus, where he w’a.s ordained 
jireshyter, and thence proceeded to Constanti¬ 
nople. 

1 De Dono Peraev, 63. 

*Cf. Aug. de Pecc. Orig. 18, tor a oontrMt between the 
methoda of Ooaleatiua and Pelagius. 
s De Oeat. Pelag. 46. 
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(c) In Palestine {Jfll-415 )^—Meanwhile Pela}>:iufi 
had settled quietly in Palestine. Put his fiiend- 
ship with Bishop John of Jerusalem, cotnbined 
with reports of his teaching, attracted the un¬ 
favourable notice of Jerome, who wrote against 
him his letter to Ctesiphon’ and his Dialoqus 
adyersus Pelaginnos, styled by tlarnack ® ‘ a nuulel 
of irrational polemics.’ Pelagius re}>lied with his 
de Nntiira, but his cause was considerably 
damaged bjjr the circulation of Cmlestius’s rash 
Lihellus. The arrival in Palestine in 415 of 
a devoted disciple of Augustine, the hot-headed 
Sjiariish priest Orosius, brought inatters to a 
climax, lie brought a letter from Augustine to 
Jerome, and was invited to attend a synod of 
Jerusalem clergy convened by Bishop John to con¬ 
sider the Pelagian dirticulty. He there related 
wliat the Carthaginian synod had done with 
Codestius, and read aloud a letter from Augustine 
to tlie Sicilian Hilarius on the possibility of human 
sinlessness and the need of divine grace. Pelagius 
was thereupon introduced to the meeting; lie 
evaded the charges brought against him, and, 
when pressed, cried ‘ Anathema to him who 
teaches tliat man can become sinless without Cod’s 
aid ’ ; but the (irucial question, as to whether by 
‘God’s aid’ Pelagius meant merely the examjde 
and teaching of Christ accej>ted by man’s natural 
free will or a direct inward working of God on the 
spirit ‘ transcending both natural capacities and 
opportunities of moral instruction,’* was not dis¬ 
cussed. John knew no Latin and Pelagius no 
Greek, and the synod, failing to grasp the true sig- 
nifi(!anceof the (ii.spute, agreed to the suggestion of 
Orosius that the matter, being of We.stcrn origin, 
should be referred to Bishop Innocent <)f Borne. 

(rf) The Synod of Diospolis {41,5).-- Hef()re the 
end of the year, however, Pelagius found himself 
once more face to face with Western actmsers 
before an hhistern court. Two (iallic bishoj»s, 
Heros of Arles and Lazarus of Aix, expelled from 
their own sees for obscure reasons and sojourning 
in Palestine, brought, a formal accusation against 
Pelagiu.s and C<clestius before a .sjmod of fourteen 
bisho{)8 which met at Diospolis (Lydda) in De^c. 
415 under the metropolitan of Pale.stine, Rulogius 
of Cu'sarea. Illness prevented the a(*cusers from 
appearing in iierson, and Pelagius !uade skilful 
use of his oi)}»ortunity : the Libelius, drawn up in 
Latin, was translatea by sections; Pelagius in¬ 
geniously contrived satisfactory explanations of 
most of the phrases comphiined of, and disowmsl 
the rest; he denied res[)onsihility for certain 
opinions attributed to Cadestiu.s, and professed 
himself ready to condemn them ‘according (o the 
judgment of the Holy Church’ and to anathe¬ 
matize every one who held or had held them, 
though he protested that the disjnite did not con 
cern matters of dogina.^ The synod not unnatur¬ 
ally declared him innocent; but it is clear that he 
‘stole his acquittal ’ by prevariciitions as faithless 
to his friend as they were dishonourable to himself ; 
and, however cunningly he may have subsequently 
explained away his denial of other Pelagian tenets, 
be cannot escape from the fact that he denied a 
proposition which both previously and subsequently 
was cardinal for his systemthat God’s grace is 
given in proportion to our deserts, to such as are 
worthy.’® Jerome was furious at the deci.sion of 
the ‘miserable synod,’* but Augustine judged it 
more fairly when he explained it as acquitting not 
the heresy but the man who denied the heresy. 
Nevertheless, the Synod of Diospolis proved clearly 

» JSp. 133 (132). 2 v. 178. 

» Of. Bright, Age of the Fathert, ii. 178. 

« De Oest. Pelag. 57 f. ‘ An&thematiM quui stultos, non quMi 
baereticoB, Biquidem non est dopma’ {ib. 16 ). 

» Of. Au|r. de Oeet. Pelag. 80 (xiv.)and 40 (xrii.). 

• Bp. 143. 2. 
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that ‘the Eastern church had not embraced in it.s 
entirety the doctrine of grace as formuialcd by 
Augustine in the West, and that, provided free 
Mill and grace were recognize<l as joint factors in 
the production of human goodne.s.s, it mjis not 
anxious to define by prccMse distinctions tlie exact 
limits of each agency.’* 'I’he Easterns also prob¬ 
ably sympathizcil with Pelagius's oM'n uinvilliiig- 
iies.s to exUmd the spluue of authoritative dogma.^ 

(c) In the — Pelagius and his 

friends immediately made all possible u.se of their 
success. News o? tin* acquittal was promptly 
spread abroad, especially in the West, whither 
carefully edited accounts of flu* synod M 7 ‘re dis- 
>Hlched. Pelagiii.s nnsM^ertal Jerome ivitli four 
u)oks, de Libera Arbitrio, showing clearly that by 
‘grace’ he still meant the natural inlluence of 
Christ’s teaehing, helping men ‘more easily’ to 
ol»ey the divine commands, ami that he still held 
that ‘ M'o are procreated as witliout virtm*, so with¬ 
out viite’—which shows the value, that was to be 
.set on his prote.statimis at Diospolis.** 

Augustine realized that its ecchisiastical triumph 
M’Hs the moral defeat of the Pelagian cause.* 'I'lie 
African hishop.s, nothing daunted, reatlirmeil most 
emphatically their previous condemnation at, two 
largely-attended synod.s which met in Carthage 
and Milan in 416. Botli synods sent letters to 
Poj»e Innocent, desiring to secure tfie snjiport of 
the Apostolic See to reinforce their omu decisions. 
Augustine, Aurelius, and three other bishops 
further wrote to the i»ope a personal letter urging 
him to examine carefully Pelagius’s teaching. All 
the.se letters'' conUiin careful explauKtioii.s of the 
i.sMucs at stake, whicli are represent ed us e.ssentia) 
to the entire (diristian position as thw (.'hurch htid 
received it: it Mas not only that Pelagian tem hing 
imule the |)ractice ol infant baptism supc'i Ihions, 
lint it made the mIioIc redetuptive, Morlc of the 
Saviour Him.stdf tinn<>ccssaiy ; if human nature he 
indetsi M’hat the Pchi;^ians sa,y it is, it must Ik*, 
cupal>le of working out its own salvation unassisted, 
de|K>nding sohdy on ‘the result.s of its original 
cr<rati(»n ’; no need therefore for any divine de¬ 
liverer, to afl'oni sujiernatnral a.ssistanee to men’s 
iinvard wills, no ne(‘d for any grace or means of 
grai-e. 'I’he let.tors w(*re accompanied I> 3 'an earlier 
treatise of Pelagius (?), dr i\nfnr(t., together Mitb 
Augustine’s reply, de JS/atura et Gratia, cornposetl 
in 415. 

Innocent, consulted his clergy and replied in ./an. 
417,in a .sense Mdiolly favourable to tlie Africans, 
as.serting nian'.s continual <h*pcndcnce on (fod’s 
inward gra(;e not only at bajitism hut througliout 
life; in Pchigius’s treatise he found notliing that 
j)leased him, hut he refrained from commenting on 
the action of the Synod of Diosjmlis until he 
should receive an authentic account of its pro¬ 
ceedings. A few M’eeks afterMards be died. His 
successor M'as a (jJreek, Zosimus, and hardly had 
he been installed wlien CodestiuH, recently expelled 
from Oinstantinofile, appeared in Rome, to apjieal 
against both this recent indignity and his earlier 
condemnation in C'arthage. Zosimus’a interests 
were Eastern, and lie bad probably but little 
understanding of the real issues of this Western 
controversy. Coelestius secured a bearing, at 
M’hich it was evident that he still continued to 
deny ‘ transmitted ’ or ‘ original ’ sin ; but he 
avoided either condemning iiis own tenets or 
hearing them condemned. Zosimua wrote to the 
Africans, as.serting that Coelestius had abundantly 
indicated the soundness of his faith, and tliat those 
who still desired to impugn it must appear in Rome 
1 DCIi, t.v. ‘ Pel»8;iuB,‘ iv, 287. 
a Cf. Uarnack, v. 169, not* 8, 179, note 4. 
a Hib de Natura appeared about the same time. 

4 ‘ibi omnino ceoidtt haaresiB vestra ’ (nee Bright, IL 189). 

* Aug. Bp. 176, 177. • Jb. 181-184. 
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within two niontlin or elae frive up all doubts on 
the subject. Shortly afterwards he received under 
^•over of a letter of coiuniendation from Pray his, 
the new bishop of derusalein, a statement of faith 
from I’ela^iu.s. This is a treatise of ‘luminous 
ortho<loxy ’ as re|,'ards the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, hut on the real points at issue 
artfully : all men liatl free will, all had need 

of hclj) from (iod,* but as to the nature of this help 
nothing' was said ; the statement concluded defer¬ 
entially : Pelaj^iuH was ready to receive correction 
from him ‘ who held the faith and see of Peter.’ 
ZosimuH reluiarsed it to his admiring eccle.siastics 
and wrote once more to the African bishops, ile- 
claring that the statement of Pelagius had cleareil 
iiim of all suspicion, and sternly rebuking them 
for their hasty and uncharitable credulity in ad¬ 
mitting unfounded charges against men of ‘perfect 
orthodoxy’ (‘ahsolutae tidei'). 

Meanwhile Augustine had received the otlicial 
minutes of the Synod of Diospolis, and immedi¬ 
ately wrote his da Ge.stis PflatfUy <;omoaring them 
with Pelagius’s rnisrejiresentations of what had 
taken place. U)»un the reception of Zosinms’s 
letters the African bishops, assembled in a great 
synod of over 200 members, indignantly determined 
to stand by their (iondemnation of bolli Pelagius 
and CodestiuH, ami to unhold }*oj»e Innocent's 
sentence against them, until they should exnlicirly 
acknowledge that ‘ (lod’s grace aids u.s tlirough 
desus (dirist, not only to know but to do what is 
right, in every single act, so that without grace 
we cannot have, think, speak or do anything that 
|)ertainH to true and holy religion.’ 

This lirm and di[)lomatic action aroused Zosimus 
I/O the need of (iaution ; with much grandilnqinmce 
as to the prerogatives of Peter he replied (2l.st 
March, 418) that he had not come to a final «le 
cision or given entire credema*. to C<clestius; the 
case stood where it was when he last wrote. Hut. 
the cause was decided b<»th in Italy and in Africa 
without further consideration for Zosimus: the 
emperor Honorius on 30th April iHHue<l an edict 
to I’alhidius, the prietmian ]>ref(H*t, denouncing 
Pelagius’s opinions as contrary to the Catholic l;iw, 
exiling the two leaders of his heresy, and permit¬ 
ting the persecution of their followers; and on 
1st May (two days after Zosimus’s j)itiable letter 
reachea Africa) a great <!ouncil of the African 
Church in Carthage, without reference to any 
doctrinal pronouneements of iionian bishops, 
anathematized Pelagianism in a series of nine 
uncompromising canons.^ No direct connexion 
between these practically simultaneons imperial 
and ecclesiastical actions can be prove<l ; the 
former was possibly due to Italian opposition to 
Pelagianism emanating from Milan;* Augustine, 
however, expre.ssed his hearty approval. 

Zosimus elleeted a comjdete rihange of front; 
there is some ambiguity as to dates, and it remains 
doubtful whether ho contrived his volte face before 
or after the promulgation of the imperial edict, 
which in any ease sliows no signs of liaving been 
nllected by the remarkable Kjtistnla Tractoria 
i-ssued by the pope. In I his memorable document 
Zosimus condemns Pelagius, Cielestius, and their 
t)pinion8, and allirms the doctrines for which the 
Africans contended, with an exjdicitne.ss equalled 
only by that with which he had but a few months 
previously acquitted the heretics and rebuked their 
accusers. 'I’he incident has more than a merely 

1 ‘ Liberum sic confllemur arbitrium, ut dicamus nos indigere 
dei semper anxilio’ (Pelagius’s Confession of Faith, given in full 
In Hahn, Bibli»thrk drr Symltoh tind Glatibrnaregeln^, p. 288). 

* Of. Ilarnack, v. 18.S. The canons anathematize those,among 
others, wiio derive death from natnral necessity, who deny the 
presence of original sin In chiUlren, who assign any form of 
salvation to infants djiiig unbaptized, and who do not see in 
grace the indispensable condition of virtue. 

> 8o Harnaok tuggesta (v. 18&, note 7). 


historical interest, in view of the claims of his 
sncce.s.sor8 in the see to infallibility. Zo.simns 
acted throughout in his othcual capacity, and the 
matter w'a.s doctrinally of the greatest importance. 

The subsequent histoiy of tlie controversy may 
be briefly stated : Zosimus required subscription 
to his letter as a te.-^t of orthodoxy; eighteen 
Italian bishops refused, of wdiom one, Julian, the 
youthful jirelate of Kclanurn, was to T»rove himself 
the ablest advocate of a cause already lost; Pelagius 
hinuself disap})carcd from view ; Ccelestius was 
banished from Italy; Julian, with a group of 
sympathizers, betf)ok him.self to Theodore of 
Mopsne.stia, and later joined Ccelestius in ('on- 
stantinople, when in 429 the patriarch Nestorius 
interceded for them with Pope Codestine, to lii.s 
own hurt no less than theirs, for Home thought the 
worse of Nestorius for consorting with Pelagian.^, 
and the Past tlioiight the worse of the Pelagians 
for consorting with Nestorius; and so it came 
about that at the, third general council at Eplics\is 
in 431 the ‘ Pelagians and ( (clcstians ’ as well as 
tlie Nestorian.s wj'ie linally condemnetl.^ 

3- Appreciation of the principles at issue.— {a) 
Juliftn tuid A uff'ustine .—The real theologian of 
Pelagianism was Julian of Eclanum, who, con- 
.seiojis though he was that he was tlie chami»ion 
of a lost cause, continued systematically to work 
otit his principles Mith admirable comi)letene.ss. 
l*elagius and Ccelestius had been primarily con¬ 
cerned to arouse men’s wills to worthier moral 
eflbrt; they were missioners rather than theo¬ 
logians, with a practical object in view, to induce 
men to practise monastic asceticism. Hut Julian 
was no ascetic ; his ideal of conduct was essentially 
natnrali.stic; as a man of the woi ld he frankly 
admired the moderate and reasonable self-control 
inculcated by pliilosonhers, and above all desired 
clear and rational thinlving about Cod and morality. 
Ilarnack lilly describes him as ‘ the first, and up to 
the, sixteenth century, the unsurpassed, iinabaslicd 
representative of a self-satislied Christianity.’* 
llis theology adds nothing in princijde to that of 
I’elagius and Ccelostiiis, hut he expre.sses with 
greater force and lucidity their chief contentions. 
He maintained a vigorous and voluminou.s con¬ 
troversy with Augustine, who always treated him 
with respect, and often answered him sentence 
by sentence. It is possible, therefore, to recon¬ 
struct his system fairly accurately from Augustine’s 
works. The two men were diametrically opposed 
Imth as to the form and as to the matter of their 
theology. As to form, Julian was a rationalist, 
Augustine an authoritarian ; Julian denied that 
authority could strengthen what reason proves: 
‘we ought to weigh and not count oj)inion8’;* 
Augustine, as a result of the experiences which 
led up to his conversion, was profoundly conscious 
that he had received the very gospel itself on the 
authority of the Church,^ after reason had led him 
through countless nberration.s. Julian claimed to 
have the philosophic few on his side, and despised 
as a blind rabble the majority which he could not 
deny sided with Augustine. And the content of 
his theology was as essentially the gosjiel of free 
will as that of Augustine was the gospel of irre¬ 
sistible grace. 

(6) The Pelagian syatern summarized. — The 
Pelagian system ns pre.sented by him may be 
summarized as follows:® 

(1) God is above ail just; therefore everything that He crates 
is essentially good, and cannot be in its nature convertible ; 


1 Cf. the synodal letter of Pope Coelestine, confirming their 
condemnation by Rome (O. J. von Hefclc, Hint, of the Church 
Counciif, Eng. tr., 6 vols., Edinburgh, 1894-96, lU. 69 ; G. D 
Mansi, Sacrorum ConcUiorum nova «t ampliuima Collectio, 
Florence, 1769, Iv. 1830-1SS8). 
t V. 171 . a Aug. e. Julian, li. 86. 

* C. Epitt. Munich. 6. • Of. Hamaek, v, 191-208. 
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consequently human nature remaina indestructibly jfood, and 
BO there can be no such thing as a sinful nature, or ‘natural’ 
(i.e. ‘ original’) am. 

(2) The chief glories of man’s constitution are his reason and 
his free will; the latter is an absolute and indefectible freedom 
of choice (‘rnera capacitus [possibilitas] utriu8que‘0> which 
momentarily determines itself and remains unimpaired by 
previous choices. Sin is choosing that which is contrary to 
what reason tells us is righteous; every man is at every moment 
of his career irerfectly free to avoid choosing it (‘ Liberum 
arbitrium et post peccata tarn plenum est quam fail ante 
peccata ’ 2). By virtue of this free wdll man is rendered inde¬ 
pendent of God. 3 

(3) The desires of the flesh are not as such evil, seeing they 
are part of God’s creation ; therefore sin consists not in desire 
{lifndo) itself as such, but in its excess, which is due solely to 
the free choice of each individual will. Marriage Is not per ge 
in any way sinful. 

(4) Every man created by birth is in precisely the same con¬ 
dition morally as Adam was before he sinned, i.e. endowed 
inalienably bj' divine grace (ffratia) with ‘natural holiness’ 
(•^reason and free will). These are surticieiit to enable men to 
remain sinless ; hence there can be (and Pelagius asserted that 
there had been) sinless men. 

{h) Adam sinned thrrmgh free will ; his descendants also sin 
through free will ; neither in his case nor in theirs is physical 
de.'iLh a consequence of sin, but si'iritual death (damnation) is ; 
this is in no sense inherited from Adam, but is ac<iuired by ea<.:h 
man through his own sins. 

(0) The idea of inherited sin (tradux peccati, pe.ccatvm 
or/qinis) and of Inherited guilt is both unthinkable and blas¬ 
phemous, for not only is it inconsistent with the notion of sin, 
which implies the exercise of free will, hut it also suggests that 
God’s good creation has become radically evil, and that He 
either unjustly regards as sinful natures which have not j'et 
themselves committed sin or else is responsible for creating evil 
uatureB. The only difference between the condition of children 
born now and that of Adam before the Fall is one not of nature 
but of environment: the former are born Into a society In 
which evil customs and habits prevail.< 

(7) ily divine grace or aid (gratia, adjutoriutn) is meant 
either man’s natural constitution (‘the grace of creation’), by 
virtue of which some heathen have been perfect inen, us good 
in every respect as perfect Jews or perfect Christians, or the 
law of God (an augmeritum benfiJicioTitm Dei) by which He has 
revealed to man what he ought to do, to aid man’s reason 
darkened by sin, or else the grace of Christ, which, no less than 
the law, is essentially enlightenment and teaching (iffwninafto 
et doctrina) working through Christ’s own example, through 
His authoritative assurance of forgiveness to all who are 
baptized, and through the dogmas and mysteries of the Church. 
Grace, of whatever kind, is emphatically not an inward power 
enabling the will, for ‘ homo libero arbitrio einancipatus a Deo'; 
it is rather something external, which the will may grasp if It 
chooses to. Law and gospel are alike in oiarruiion, and men 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven as well through the one os 
through the other. 

(8) Grace is given according to men’s merits; It would not be 
consistent with God’s Justice to give it to sinners. 

(c) Criticism of the system.— in Tiriof out¬ 
line was the system which the Church rejected as 
a miscliievons innovation, endangering the very 
essentials of the Christian religion. 

How far was it an innovation In temper and 
spirit it was undouljtedly in marked contrast witli 
the instinctive religious attitude reflected in every 
writing of the NT and in the traditional piety of 
the Catholic Church. Its whole conception of 
human nature and of virtue was more akin to 
Stoicism than to the gospel ; hut for some of its 
propositions it would oe difficult to find definite 
refutations in the w ritings of many of tlie earlier 
Church Fathers of repute, and the system which 
Augustine opposed to it may in some imp(jrtant 
respects be as justly accused of innovation. 
I’elagianism may oe dclined as Christian Stoicism, 
and as such it isprohahly to tiiis day the undelined 
theology of the great majority of ‘plain men,’ 
esiiecially perhaps in tlie busy, conipetitive con¬ 
ditions of modern Western civilization. ‘(Jod 

1 PclagiuB taught a poagihUHas boni an distinguished from the 
aiMlitag utriuaque of Julian (de Oral. Chrigti, 6, Op. Itnp. 
8 SI). 

a Op. Imp. 1. 91. , 1 . 

* //> i 78: ‘ Libertft* arbitril, qu» % Deo emandpatuB homo 


i*For infant baptism Julian had no real rationale ; he accepted 
It as implying a certain consecration of the infant, with a refer¬ 
ence to his future sins. Children dymig unbaptized did not 
forfeit ‘eternal life,' though they would fail to enter ita fuUeet 

blessedness, the * Kingdom of Heaven. thi» 

* For a full consideration of the previoue development of the 
doctrine of original sin see art. ORiarsAL SiH and F. R. Tennant, 
The Soureee of the Doctrinea cf the I'all arid Ongtnai Stn, 


helps those who helj> themselves’ is a favourite 
proverb of the English, and expresses in rough 
and ready form the Pelagian doctrine of grace. 

But, if it be true that genuine Cliristian ethics 
are superior to all others ‘ not so much through the 
pre.sence or absence of particular articles, as 
through a view of life which substitutes submission 
for indejiendence, humility for sell-content,’ ^ then 
‘Christian Stoicism’ is a contradiction in terms, 
and Pelagianisra is more pagan than Christian. 
Yet we ranst reniemher that Pelagiaiiisiu does 
assert that the possihility of liuman righteousness 
and perfection originates in ‘the grace of creation,’ 
that bounty of God w hich endowed men with ‘ free 
will,’ and so it is not fair to say that it makes 
righteousness a matter of Inmuui merit entirely 
independent of God. In practice, how’ever, it issued 
in a frame of mind which set (ioil and man over 
against each other as in(l(>])en(hint parties, and 
tended to reduce religion to the level.s of merit and 
reward and to make of morality fiimjtlj' a quesiioii 
of copying good or bad examples. 

Certain individual iiropositions of the Pelagian 
system the subsequent development of Christian 
thought bos tended to coniinn ; its unw illiiigness 
to consign unbaptized infants to perdition, its 
readiness to recognize the possibility of good and 
ChrisLlike characters being found outside the 
direct influences of the gospel and the Churcli, its 
insistence that the natural de.sires and functions of 
the body are in themselves in no way evil, its 
recognition of the fact that jihysical death cannot 
be regarded siiuidy and solely as a lamentable 
outcome of human siti, but is an inevitable (and 
indeed benelicent) element in the general orocess. 
of nature, are all points on whicli later tnoiight 
and wider experience cannot but reci^gnize tliat 
the Pelagians were nearer the truth than their 
opponents. 

t)n the other hand, the whole Pelagian jisycho- 
logy of the wdll mnst he judged superlicial and in¬ 
adequate ; its eoncejition of sin is ‘atomistic’ ; it 
ignores the phenomena of habit, and treats the 
growth of character as a mere s\u-cession of w holly 
independent and uncorrelated decisions of an 
abstract faculty of choice vvhi(di remains quite 
unafl’e(!ted by its choosing \ it liNaves the whole 
problem of the nature of personality unexjdored, 
and so fails entirely to explain tlie possibility of 
temjitation, and aliove all tlie reality of man’s 
responsibility for his actions, the very thing that 
it set out to maintain. It is essentially self- 
contradictory, for, by treating personality as a 
bare scries of states of mind, it leaves us in the 
last rc.sort sceptical as to the reality and persist¬ 
ence of that very will tlie indestructible freedom 
of w'hich is of the very essence of its contentions. 

(d) Augustwe's dovlrine of sin and grace, —The 
ground of the diflerence between the Pelagians and 
Augustine is to be found in their view-s of the 
act ual condition of human nature: the former 
thought of it as still morally sound, the latter as 
utterly corrupt; the former held that the faculty 
of choice remained unimpaired, and that men 
could be good if they wished, the latter insisted 
that the will itself was perverted and depraved at 
its very root, and incapable in its ow'n strength of 
choosing and doing even what it knew to be good ; 
and there can be little doubt tlmt, with all bis 
over-statements, Aiigustine was truer not only to 
the traditions of Christianity, but to the facts of 
human experience. It is when we come to con¬ 
sider the theory by which AngiLstine souglit to 
exidain the fact of this universal perversion of the 
will that we find that not only mmlern thinkers, 
but his predecessors among the theologians of the 

1 Cf. H. KeUy, Hiei, of the Church qf Chriet, London, 1901-02, 
U. 299. 
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Churcfj. are far from urianimons in his 8tif>j>ort. It 
is not merely that Au^'^ustine is the orij^inator of 
the farnouH term ‘ori^'imil win ’ {jte.rt'.atuia originui), 
or tJiat this term is irifelicitous, in so far as by 
‘sin’ we mean an evil for which the individual 
who ‘sins’ is himself resjionsihle, in a manner in 
which he cannot poHsil)ly he for anythirif^ which 
lie sim[jly inherits; nor is it that (or the Scrije 
tural foundation of his theory he relies on an 
indefensihle Latin rendering of the (ireek of St. 
Paul ; ‘ it is not merely that in his e.xplanation of 
the universality of human sinfulness he asserts 
that the nature with which an infant finds itself 
endowed at hirth is a perverted nature, inclined to 
sin, and that this perverted inclination—no less 
real because merely ]>otential—is due to heredity, 
for others before Augustine had taught this, 
though with less lucidity it is that Augustine is 
obsessed with the idea that this inherited sinful¬ 
ness consists cliiefly and almost entirely in that 
very ‘ concupiscence’ by whicdi the race is propa¬ 
gated and increased. Such is the form in which 
Augustine presented his theory of original sin to 
Julian, and Julian naturally accused him of 
Manichfeism. The idea was not in itself novel, it 
was a (commonplace of (Inostic heresy ; what was 
novel was its presence at tlie heart of a system 
which claimed to be (latholic and orthodox. 
Augustine, indeed, explaimcd in reply that he did 
not rev id marriage in itself as sin, but insisted 
that as things actually are it is invariably att ended 
with passions which have the nature of sinfulne.ss 
and that this is due to the radical corruption of all 
human nature ; t he general impression made by 
his arguments is that lie himself is (conviruced that 
both in its origin and in its subsequent propagation 
the sin fullness now inherent in human nature 
manifests itself iiriiicijially in this connexion.-* 
'J’here can be no doubt that Augustine’.s personal 
history <!oIoureil his presentation of the cliaractiir 
of inh(*i'il(Ml sinfuliK'ss, which practi<!ally, if not 
theoretically, involved liirn in Manicdiaian dualism. 
His contention had wude-spread and lasting in- 
lluence in tin* development of monastic asceticism, 
which from his day till the Keforination was to 
be both oHicially and popularly regarded as the 
hij^hest ideal of {’hristian conduct. 

Yet it is chuir that this conception of the nature 
of ‘original sin’ is not essenfial to the idea of an 
‘inherited sinfulness’ as siudi ; and, if there are 
Aveightv reasons for rejecting Augustine’s theory of 
concupiscence, there nro >veightier ones for support¬ 
ing his doctrine of original sin—-reasons whic.h can 
be addlu^ed not only from the earlier traditions of 
the Church, but from the general study of human 
nature ; and, as J. B. Mozley liiis pointiul out, not 
only has it been maintained by orthodo.x theolo- 
1 Auir. c. (inns Kp. iv. 4, where Ro rrdrm 

i}fiapTot>, is traiiHliilod ‘in iino oiiines peoc,averuiit,’aii iinposHilde 
rendorin^f. Ro is the Scriptural locus classiens for the 

do(',trine of orijfiiial sin ; Itut a strii-t exepfosis, though it shows 
that St. I*aul certainly deduced the universal prevalence of 
death from the effect of the sin of man's common ancestor 
Adam, does not show that he clearly stated any inheritance of 
sinful tendency from Adam, thou^,di it may be hold that his 
argument implies this. Cf. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 
ICC, ' Ep. to the Romans,’# Edinluirirh, nK)‘2, jm, 1.-10-147; 
Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, ch. xi. ; J. F. Bethune- 
Haker, An Introd. to the Early Hist, qf Chr. Doctrine, London, 
1003, p. 300, note ‘2. 

^ Notably Tert ulliaii {vitimn originis, traduzpeccati), C.i-prian, 
Ambrose in the West, and in the East Oriiren (in his iater 
works) and the Cappadocians. Irenaeus, Athanasius, and Cyril 
of Jerusalem recognize tlie universality of sin and the fallen 
stale of the race as a whole, without definitely teaching in¬ 
herited sinfulness; the Aiitiochenes, including even John 
C’hrvsostom, esan be quoted os opjwsing this conception. None 
of his predecessors insisted on the utter depravity and <x>rrup- 
tion of huutan nature so strongly as Augustine (see Tennant, 
pp. 27.S-.34rA 

» Cf ids own statement of the purpose of his de Nuptiit et 
conctipiscentia (i. 1 ) : ‘to dlstingnfsh between the evil of carnal 
concupiKi-eiice, from which man who is born therefrom con- 
tracts original sin, and the g<x>d of marriage.’ 
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gians, but it is asstu ted by ‘ worldly philo.sopbers 
and poets.’^ Spirits so contrasted as Kant' and 
Shelley^ can be quitted in its sujiport, and it is the 
common assumption of the thought of plain men 
about themselves. For wdio would dare say that 
the will of any human being was at any stage ()f,its 
moral develojiment all that it ought to be? Even 
those who maintain the doctrine of man’s ‘ perfecti¬ 
bility’ hereon earth hold that it consists in the 
elimination of previous imperfection. And, if the 
will of man be thus universality perverted, what 
other explanation of its perversion will satisfy the 
facts except that which says that it is innate? 
The thought of the present day, fascinated with 
the spectacle of the marvellous ascent and progress 
of mankind from crude bi^ginnings towards all that 
makes for a richer civilization, is indeed apt to 
express itself impatiently on the doctrine of the 
Fall ; hut the experience of the present day is at 
one witli tliat of previous ages as to the universal 
prcwaleucc of opjiortunities missed, of faculties 
misu.«t‘d, and or that fatal facility with which 
even the greatest and best of men fall short of 
their id(mls. ‘ 'I'he good that I would I do not: 
hut the evil which T would not, that 1 do’ (Uo 7^”) 
is still the cry of candid self-criticism. How 
this ‘ radical evil ’ originated who shall confidently 
.say? But that it is woven into the very texture 
of that human nature which every cliild inherits at 
its birth who will deny? Tlie modern investiga¬ 
tion of heredity leads us to understand more 
ehi.arly than was possible for the men of the 5th 
(’hrisiian century the intricate solidarity of man¬ 
kind, and to perceive how 

‘ In the fatal Boquence of this world 
An evil tliought may soil our children’s blood.'# 

It was precisely the prcisence of this formidable 
p(;rversiori of the will at work throughout the mass 
of Immanitv tliat led Augustine to call it massn 
perditionis,^ and to believe that God could be in 
any way responsible for or satisfied with such a 
state of things was rank blasjihemy. Human 
nature as such—as it actually exists—is deserving 
)f Hi.sdisplea.sure ; to the human race as a universal 
ruitity guilt attaches, and every particular indi¬ 
vidual sharing liuman nature shares in its guilt ; 
he is born in sin, his very origin is tainted, and it 
is not merely a matter of legal status before the 
bar of divine j>erfeotion, but a matter of po.sitive 
wrongness of life. The ‘results of the original 
creation’ of human nature have been so weakened 
and degraded that it is helpless of itself to help 
it.self, from the very nature of the ease. Henc-e 
the whole Pelagian conception of grace is hopelessly 
inade<|uate to describe what man needs if lie is to 
escape from himself as he actually is to that per¬ 
fection for which he was made. It is not enough 
that in Christ the ideal be displayed with .all 
imaginable di.stiiit!tness ; man may see it, and may 
love it, but remains powerless to realize it ; what 

1 Lectures and other Theological Tapers, London, 1883, pp. 
148-102. 

2 ‘The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law ia 
holiness, a perfection of which no natural being in the sensible 
world is capable at any moment of his existence ’ (Crtf. of Tract. 
Reason, Ir. T. K. Abbott*^, l..ondon, 1909, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, 
p. ‘ilS); Kant, while rejecting the traditional conception of 
‘original sin,' insisted on a ‘ radical badness’ innate in human 
nature (cf. Relifjion nithin the Limits of Ture Reason, pt. 1., tr. 
T. K. Abbott**, London, 1909, ii. 335 f., iii. 339). 

8 Trometheus, act i. opening speech, act il. sc. 4 ; and cf. 
Byron, Chiliie Harold, canto iv. 126. 

♦Tennyson, The Anci4!nt Sage. On the vexed question of 
the origin of the soul—wliich has obviously a very direct bearing 
on the subject of ‘ original sin ’—Augustine maintained an 
attitude of uncertainty, between ‘ Troducianism,’to which he 
rather inclines, not unnaturally, and ‘Creationism,’ which was 
the general assumption of the Pelagians ; see his letter to 
Optatus(i!^. 202 bis), and his four broksto Vincentius Victor 
((M Anima et ettu origine). Augustine had appealed in vain to 
Jerome for his views on the subj^t (Ep. 106). 

* De Peee, Orig. 81, de Corrept. M Orat. 7. 
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he needs is a transforming force within, at the 
very root of his personality, directly strengthenino- 
his will, not only putting into his mind good 
desires, but enabling him to bring them to good 
effect. And it was just such an inward trans¬ 
forming force that Augustine, like Paul before 
him, had experienced. He knew it not as issuing 
out of his own natural will, but as entering into it 
from beyond ; and in his experience it was derived 
solelv from that spiritual contact with Christ 
which had led him at last in spite of himself to feel 
it at its fullest within the fellowslupof the Catholic 
Church. 

Such were the convictions of Augustine, and, so 
long as Cliristian religious experience remains 
confident of the activity of a grace such as that 
which made all the difference to him, so long will 
the Christian Church reject Pelagianism. 

4. The transition to Semi-Pelagianism. — (a) 
Incipient criticism of Augustine. — I'he Church, 
however, proved readier to reject F'elagianisni th.aii 
to accept in its entirety the system which Augus¬ 
tine constructed to oppose it. It recognized 
instinctively that Augustine’s description of indi¬ 
vidual religious experience, with its unequivocal 
derivation of all human goodness from divine 
grace, was what Christian piety demanded ; hut, 
when he proceeded to elevate ‘ the noeessary self- 
criticism of the advanced Christian into a doctrine, 
which should form the sole standard by which to 
judge the whole sphere of (iod’s dealings with 
men,’’ it hesitateil to accejit his conclusions. I'or 
Augustine’s basal convi<dion tliathehad been con¬ 
verted and saved in spite of himself hy a divine 
love that overwhelmea all opposition and forced 
him to surrender led him to assert that (iod’s 
grace was irresistible, and that tlie human Avill 
was simply passive in the working out of its 
salvation. lie recognized indeed a ‘free will’ in 
men, in that he hehl that there remained in tlnmi, 
perverted though they were, a faculty of choosing, 
itself ‘ poised in indill'erence,’ a mere capacity for 
either part but he regarded this not as the core 
of personality, but merely as an instrument of 
which the ])ersonality makes use, a good person¬ 
ality using it well, an evil ba«lly.® It is not the 
instrument but its user that has been ebanged and 
corrupted by the P'all. The user’s power of con¬ 
trolling his faculty of choice is what Augustine 
really means by ‘will’; and this ‘will,’ be believed, 
couhl be a good \vill only through the operation of 
the irresistible grace o{ God ; * consequently the 
all too obvious fa<!t that some men are being 
moulded by grace into Christian perfeclion, while 
others are not, was only to be accounted for in the 
last resort by postulating a divine choice and jue- 
destination, in the absolute and in.scrutaVde exerci.^e 
of which God extends IIis sovereign and irresistible 
grace to some, but withholds it from others. 

The implications of this doctrine were as great a 
stumbling-block to ChrLstian piety as were the 
tenets of the Pelagians, and before Augustine’s 
death this aspect of bis teaching caused many 
searchings of heart. Criticism lirst became articu¬ 
late in the monasteries; at Hadrumetum the 
monks began to question the use of good works or 
of reprimanding the sinful, .seeing that free will, if 
what Augustine taught were true, was unreal. 
Augustine rejdied in 426 or 427 with two treatises, 
de Gratia et Libero ArUtrio and de Correptione ct 
Gratia, in which he endeavoured to maintain the 
reality of free choice and the moral eirectiveness of 
rebuke, along with the sovereignty of gratuitous 

1 Harnack, v. 249. « , , - 

8 De. Peex. Meritig, ii. 80, c. dua$ Pelag. Up. L 6, 7. 

• De Gratia Christi, 4 f. ^ 

4 Ct. his famous distinction between the ‘ posse non peccare 
of natural free will, and the ‘ non posse peccare of the free will 
assiated by supernatural i;race (de Corrept. et Gratia, 8s [xii.j). 
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grace; both free choice and rebuke, he argued, 
were means employed by grace for its reileuiptive 
)urpo.ses, and therefore as means includeil under 
Jod’s predestination of the end ; the text * God 
willeth that all men should be saved’ (1 Ti 2*) he 
explained by interpreting ‘all men’ as ‘all sorts 
of men.’ 

yiiortly afterwards there appeared in Carthage 
itself the contentiou which was soon to be lec.og- 
nizeii as the characteristic tenet of what its 
opponents later came to call ‘ Semi-Pelagianism.’ 
One Vi tails was accused of teaching that the lirst 
beginning of faith was due not to the grace of 
God, but to man’s own free choice ; in other 
rcs)>ects he was, apparently, no Pelagian. Augus¬ 
tine addressed to him a weighty letter [Ep. 217), 
but the same propo.sition was destined to call forth 
a fuller refutation from the great doctor before his 
death. Two of his most devoted disciples, the 
laymen Hilary and Prosjier (of Riez in Piovence), 
Avrote to tell him of the state of theology in S. 
(Jaul, especially among tlu» monks of Marseilles, 
under the ]>resideiiey of their founder, the well- 
known teacher .John Cassian, formerly a deacon of 
•John Chrysostom. 

{b) John Gii.'isian's doctrine of grace .—John 
(^a.s.sian behl Augustine in great veneration ; he 
believed in original sin and in the universal neetl of 
grace, as Augustine did ; on these crucial matters 
be wa.s no Pidagian. Hut he held ; ‘ 

(l)That the lirNt movement, of feitii hy which lual, graepB 
grace and profits l)y it ie the elTort of man’s native eajtacity 
iitiaidfd ; (2) tfiat grace is not inesiwtiljle ; man can of his (»wn 
free <-hoice rejei’t, )nHt &« he can accept, it, tiioiigii, iirilewt he 
a<'cepl» it, he rcnutiiiH powerleKH to i)w or do goo<l ; (t^i) IliuL Ood 
oilers lli.s gra<'e freely to uJl men, and genuinely and literally 
wills all men to he saved ; that all men do not prollt hy grace 
is <ltie solely to their own rejection of it ; (4) that, eonsequently, 
fiod's nrede.stiri.ition, of which Si’riptnre certainly speaks, is 
groiiii(ie<l on His foreknowlerige of those who would accept or 
re|( ct Hisgraee, not on anj' arbitrary selection of His sovereign 
choice. 

Gassian ojipoHfal Augustine’s 1 caching on election 
and irresistiiile gra<;e as tending to fatalism and 
dang<;r<ins Ui morality. It i.s clear t hat Ids juoteet 
hfkd little in common with Pelagitinism proper ; 
(ktssian himselt bad indited been mirtureil in 
bkastern rather than Westiiin theology ; but the 
principles which he fornmlated were also main¬ 
tained by men such as Hilary of Arhts, whose 
thought Ava,s built up with cbaractitristically 
Augu.stinian ideas. The wdiole moveuKtiit was 
oftcJisioned by Augustine’s teaching, ami is not 
unjustly described by llarnaek as ‘ pojmlar Gatholi- 
cisru made more definite and profound by Augus¬ 
tine’s doctrines. 

The weak sj>ot in the theory Avas its unwilling¬ 
ness to nlJoAV tJiat eveji in the first movement of 
the soul towards faith the prime mover is God ; 
Christian instinct, no less than Cliristian logic, 
in.sists that for this, very often its linidest task, 
the will needs and finds divine assistance no less 
than in the effort to continue faithful, and Christ¬ 
ian l>iety recognizes as the outstanding element of 
its experience the grace of God presiding at its 
very inception. 

It is not surprising that Augustine wouhi have 
none of it; just berore his death he comjio.sed a 
AA'ork in two parts to refute his (lallic critics, de 
Prcdestuintione Sanctorum and de Dono Perse- 
verantiir (428-429). The writings add little of force 
or clarity to what he hail already written ; they 
contain the interesting confession that he had 
himself earlier held the views Avliiidi ho now 
rejects,® while they deal adequately enough with 
the illogical nature of Serni-I’elagianism, in that, 
Avhile it insists on the need of ‘ co-operating ’ 
grace, it denies the need of ‘ jirevenient ’ or ‘ origin- 

I OaoHian’g teaching Ih formulated in his Collationee Patrum, 
xlii. ; ct. Jlarnack, r. 248, note 2. 

* V. 246, note 8 . * De Dono Pemev. 65. 
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ating* grace. They do not noften the rigours of 
his own theory of the irrcKistihiiity of grace, and 
of the abHolutcnesH of God’s predestination. Still 
busy with ins ‘ urifiriislied work’ in refutation of 
Julian, Augustine died on 2Hth Aug. 430. 

(c) The controversy after Augustine's death. — 
ProHj»er continued tlie campaign against the monks 
of Gaul, but without convincing them, although he 
allowc*d that Augustine spoke ‘too harshly,” and 
distinguished between ‘ predestination ’ as to salva¬ 
tion and ‘ prescience ’ as to reprobation. He was 
supported by a letter from Pope Coelestine, insist¬ 
ing on the need of ju evenient grace, and containing 
a panegyric of Aug\istine, yet the opposition did 
not languish, and among the critics of predesti- 
narianism with whom Prosper tried to deal was a 
certain Vincent, not without reason identified by 
many scholars with the famous Vincent of Lerins, 
author of the Cominonitorimn. This writer cannot 
be accused of maintJiining the characteristic ‘ Semi- 
l*elagian ’ theory as to grace ; he concentrated his 
criticism on the infcrcuices which were to be drawn 
from a strict application of Augustine’s theory of 
predestination and irresistihlc grac.e; liere, throtigh- 
out the controversy, was the real rock of offence, 
and we may w'cll believe tliat, ‘if grace had not 
been calhsf irr«‘sistiblc, Semi-Pelagianism might 
never hav('. lieen heard of.’^ 

The controversy was continued for close on a 
century. About- 4r»0 two remarkable anonymous 
writers made their contribution to it, the con¬ 
ciliatory Augustinian author of the de Vocafionc 
Gentium and the bitter anti-predestinarian author 
of tlie Frcrdcstinafus, a cruel parody of Augustin- 
ianism. Semi-Pelagianisrn held its own in S. 
Gaul, and found its most influential champion in 
h'austus, bisho}) of lliez and formerly abbot of 
Lerins, a gifuit patron of monasticism. Around 
his opinions the controvfjrsy revived ; ho insisted 
that original sin and free will were not mutually 
e.xclusive ; that the latter, though weakened, was 
yet able always to co-operate with grace, which, 
indeed, he thought of mainly as external aid, con¬ 
centrated in the doctrine and ordinances of the 
Church ; he taught a rtidirnentary doctrine of 
merit, which was by now becoming one of the 
implicit conceptiotjs of theology, lie was every 
whit as strong in his sujtport of original sin as he 
was in his antipnthy to predestination. 

Faustus’s teaching came, after his death (<;. 500), 
to the notice of the authorities at Home, ami of 
certain African bishops living exiled in Sardinia; 
one of these, Fulgimtius of Huspe, wrote replies to 
Faustus, upholding Augustinianism out and out, 
and in 520 Pope Ilorniisdas, while deedining offici¬ 
ally to condemn Faustus’s writings, <leclared that 
the doctrines of the Homan Church as to sin and 
grace could be seen from the writ ings of Augustine. 

(d) The Synod of Orange —In S. (iaul the 

Semi-]*elagian i>arty still maintained itself, but 
the ablest and most respc(;tetl bishop of the times, 
Cjcsarius of Arles, though himself a pupil of the 
monks of Lerins, spoke out as a vigorous champion 
of Augustine.^ Umler his presidency an important 
synod assembled at Orange in 529,^ composed not 
only of clergy but of laity ; 25 canons were pro¬ 
mulgated, and these were sub.sequently invested 
with more than local importance by the official 
ajrproval accorded them by Vojre Boniface II., 
which has caused them to be accepted by Latin 
orthodoxy as embodying its final decisions on the 
subject.* 

1 Bright, Affe of the Fathers, 11. 400. 

3 His most Important work was the de Oratia et JAh&ro 
Arbitrio, now lost. 

8 Known ofTlciall.v as the Second Synod at Orange, Arausloana 
Seonnda (see Hefele, Iv. sect. 242). 

* Boniface’s oonflrination is in a letter wrongly dated ‘Jan. 
written in Nov. or Dec. of that year. 


The canons were based on selections made for 
the use of the synod by Pope Felix IV. from the 
writings of Augustine and Prosper. They emphati¬ 
cally exclude Semi-Pelagianism, in so far as they 
repeatedly insist on the need of prevenient grace. 

B.g., ‘The grace of God is not granted in response to prayer, 
but itself causes prayer to be offered for it ’ (8) ; * that we muy 
be cleansed from sin, God does not wait upon, but prepares, our 
will ’ (4) ; ‘ the beginning of faith is not aue to us, but to God ’ 
(6); * undeserved grace precedes meritorious works . . . Grace 
is not nature ’ (21); ‘ to love God is the gift of God ’ (26). 

But no less significant is the absence of any 
definition of grace as irresistible, and of all refer¬ 
ence to predestination and election, except an 
anathema against any, ‘ if any there were,’ who 
should maintain a predestination to evil.* 

The Fathers of Orange cannot be held to have 
solved the problems of free will and determinism, 
but theirs is at least the credit of excluding from 
the traditions of Christian orthodoxy a demoraliz¬ 
ing fatalism which did violence to men’s most 
.sacred instincts concerning the justice and all- 
ernbracing love of God, while the dictates of piety 
and humility w-ere generously obeyed in their clear 
insistence on the supremacy of grace. The definite 
though moiiified Augustinianism of Orange beirame 
the accepted theology of Western Christendom as 
to sin and grace; history has proved that it can be 
combined oil too easily with those tendencies which 
developed the mediieval doctrines of merit and 
good works and produced a type of religion which, 
for all the diflerence in its external expression, 
was for all practical purposes Pelagian rather than 
Augustinian in its effects, in that it sought to earn 
by acts of piety that grace which in theory it pro- 
fe.s8ed was freely given. 

5. Conclusion.—Predestinarianism, like Pelag- 
iauism, dies hard ; if the ‘common-sense logic’ fif 
the latter still satislies the ‘ plain man ’ so far as 
he concerns himself with such things, the ]»ro- 
founder and more imjiosing coherence of the former 
has continued to attract ardent sujiporters, more 
especially in times of religious and intellectual 
stress. After an acute recrudescence in the Gar- 
loviiigian renaissance of the 9th cent., when Gott- 
schalk’s crude Augustinianism was combated by 
Hahanus and Ilincmar (848-853), the controversy 
was quiescent for centuries. 'Fhe S(;hoolmeri were 
content to systematize the doctrine of grace on the 
basis of a recognized ‘ mystery ’; it was enough 
for faith that ‘ Go<l “knew” now efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty.’ ^ 
But in the turmoil of the 16th cent, the great 
)rohlem of grace once more became vital: for 
mther, and overwhelmingly for Calvin, predesti¬ 
nation emerged ns a foumlation principle, w'hile 
ti«e Homan Catliolic Church was faced with (he 
difficulties raised V)y the systemsof Molinos, Baius, 
and Jansen. Tn England the conflict between (Cal¬ 
vinist and Arminian became more than academic, 
and in the great Evangelical Revival of the 18tli 
cent, provea real enough to cause the separation 
between Wesley and Whitefield. In the 19th cent, 
the amazing progress of natural science seemed for 
a while to ensure the triumph of determinism, and 
suggested to the theologians affected by it strange 
combinations of a naturalistic conception of ‘ grace ’ 
with an equally naturalistic idea of predetermining 
‘ Providence ’; hut Pelagius and Augustine were 
not thus easily to be reconciled. Meanwhile 
evolutionary systems of ethics and theology, no 
less than the scientific study of religion itself l)y 
the anthropologist, the historian, and the psycho¬ 
logist, are necessitating a radical reconsideration 
of those traditional conceptions of sin and grace 
and free will which were tne lingua franca of the 

i A further ejnod at Valence in 629 or 680 lerved only to 
reiterate the oonclu alone reached at Orange 

a Of. ERS vl. seob. 
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earlier controversies. Yet the problem which the 
study of the I’clagian controversies raises remains 
the same, and its solution must continue to be of 
the most vital interest to morality and relif^ion ; 
for it is concerned with the discovery of an ultimate 
synthesis between three basal and undying convic¬ 
tions—the responsibility of the individual, the 
solidarity of the race, and the supremacy of («od. 

See also artt. Augustine, Baptism, Calvin, 
Frkk Will, Grace, Original Sin, Perfection, 
PrEDKSTI N A TION. 

LiTieaATURs.—The extant writinjrs of PelaRius. included in 
Jerome’s works, viz. Exjiositione.s in Ep. 7‘av/i, Epixl. ad 
Demetr., and Libelhut Fidei ad Innocent. ; varioiis iVla^ian Con 
fessionsof Faith collected in A. Hahn, lUblioth.k der Suml>i>le 
und Glaudenxre'jcln'J, iJrcHlau, lStJ7, pii. ; tin- Anti- 

Pelagiaii treatises of Au>;iistine (collecled and translated in 
Nicene and Pust-Eicene Eathers, Ist ser., vol. v.. New York, 
1887), with a valnahle introduction by B, B. Warlield; W. 
Bright, Introd. to Select Anii^PcUtyian'Treatises of Atuiuxtine, 
Oxford, 1880, Afjf of the Fathers, London, vol! ii. cli. 

xxxiii. f. ; Marius Mercator, Opera, pars i. in I'L xhiii. ; 
A. Bruckner, ‘Julian von Kt'lannm,’ in Tl^ xv. 3 [ISDTJ; 
G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Christian Doctrine, Kdinburpii, isiai, 

E p. 183-1517 ; A. Harnack, Jf ist. of Doiima, Enp. tr., 7 vols., 
ondon, 180-1-99, v. ; F. J. Hall, Evolution and the Eetll, New 
York, 1910; J. B. Mozley, A U[/7i.‘itD)inn Doctrine of I'redesti- 
yiation'^, London, 1878, oh. lii. ; F. R. Tennant, The Orioin 
and Propagation of Sin'*, Cambridge, 1900, The. Sources of the 
Doctrines of the Fall and Oriijinal Sin, do. PJO.3 ; G. F. 
Wiggers, Tersuch einer praguiatischen Darsiellumj des 
Attguatinismus und Pelagianisinus, Hamburg, 18f:i-33. 

11. G. Parsons. 

PENANCE (Roman Catholic;). — I’cnance 
desii^riiates (1) a sacrament of t he Roman Catholic 
Church, (2) a punishment inllicted for sins com- 
mitteil, and, more )>at ticularly, (3) an ecclesiastical 
or canonical punishmt'nt. 

The most satisfa(*tory method of invest iL^utinj' 
the nature and charat'ter of penance, as uinler.sfood 
jind pratdised in the Cliurcli, is to follow its histori¬ 
cal cievelopment from its origin. 

The very idea of the religion of Christ is tlmt of 
a redemption from sin, throuph the sutVeritij^s of 
Jesus, the salutary ellects of wliose vicarious exjda- 
tion are imi)arted to each indivitlual soul at its 
conversion to the faith, as accompanied and evi¬ 
denced by ha])tism and admission into the Church. 
As a consefjuence, some unctu tainty in d<)(;Lrine 
and practice was hound to result as to the atti¬ 
tude which the Church should observe towanis 
tho.se who, once re^renerated throuj;h baptism, fell 
into sin a^ain and applied for reconciliation. 

In the Roman Catholic view the emphatic state- 
riiciit of .lesus hcstowirif^ on His apo.stles witliout 
any restriction authority to forgive sins (Ml 16“' 
18'", Jn left no doubt in the minds of the 

early Christians as to the general power vest<“d in 
the Church to forgive all manner of sins. Such is 
at least the Roman Catholic belief reasserted in 
the decree Lainentnhili (3rd July 1907), in which 
are condemned two modernistic- piujiositions (dd. 
47) which assert that ‘in the prijiiitive Cliurcli 
there was no idea of the reconciliation of the 
Christian sinner by tlie authority of the Church,’ 
and that, ‘ even after it came to he recognized ;ls 
an institution of the Church, it was not called by 
the name of sacrament.’ 

Nevertheless in the earliest times there were 
three kinds of crimes considered so atrocious that 
they were punished by perpetual excommunication : 
idolatry, homicide, and adultery or fornication. 
This did not imidy that such sins were considered 
unforgivable, but merely that the Church did not 
want to assume the responsibility of nronouncing 
on them, leaving them to he settled between the 
conscience of the sinner and God Himself. Very 
early, however, it came to be realized that such 
a rigoi’ous attitude was more dcl.rimental than 
beneficial, and already the Pastor of Hennas 
(c. 140-154) contains assurances of forgiveness for 
all sins except blasphemy of the Name and betrayal 


of the brethren (Sim. ix. 19). Hennas cleatly 
expre.sses nt the same time that the forgivcnc>'> 
which he announ<;es is in the nature of a unique 
concession, to be had once only and for the time 
being, and that those who sin afterwards will he 
unworthy of the grace, for ‘ there is hut one 
repentance for the sei vants of God ’ (Mand. IV. i. 8) 
—a restriction which Roman Catholic authors 
under.stand of public reconciliation only. 

Clement of Alexandria (.SVro/a. ii. 13), Dtuiys of 
Corinth (in Eus. HKiv. 23), and the DidacUf the 
Apostles do not seem to admit of so many le.'^tric■ 
tions, and Tertullian (dc Picti. v.-xi.) distinguishes 
two kinds of penance, one ns a preparniion to 
baptism and the other to obtain forgiveness of 
some grievous sin after hn])tism. hi Ins ‘ pciemp- 
tory edict’ Pope Callistiis (218-222) declares: ‘I 
forgive (he sins both of atlultery and fornication to 
those w'lio have done penaiu e ’—whereupon Ter¬ 
tullian, now become a Montanist, protests in his 
<ic Pudiritia against Callistiis’s error, that the 
(Jturch could forgive all sins, and likewise takes 
lli'iinas to task for favouring the panlon of 
adiilteiers. Much rigour was still exliihited in 
)»ractice ; in most cases reconciliation was deferred 
to the moment of dtiath, and Cyjuian (K)>. Iv. 
[Ii.] 21) expre.ssly alludes to the ‘ancient bishops’ 
who kept adulterers for ever excluded from the 
Church. It seems, however, that forgiveness was 
everywhere granted to the sinners who had obtained 
the intercession of the martyrs in the shape of 
a Lihellus pads, although Cyprian at Carthage 
refused to rectiguize su(;h an indulgence. In Spain, 
as late as 309, the Council of Elvira ])ronoiinced 
perjietual e.xi liision against the idolaters. 

But the old time rigour began gradually to he 
mitigated at the example and Icjid of t he Cdiuriih 
of Rome. Pope Cornelius (251-253) extends for¬ 
giveness to the lapsi of the ])eisecution, and recon¬ 
ciliation is denied only to those w ho have deferred 
asking for it until at the point of death. Against 
the concessions of Callistu.s and Corm;liiis, Hippoly- 
tu.s niul Novatian (condemned in a Synotl of llome 
in 251) fonmal scihisms, the latter originating a 
H0(;t wliieli lasted two centnrii;s (see Novatian- 
l.sT.s). Vet ('y]»rian (de 7^r/y*.vLv [251]), w hile rebuk¬ 
ing the lapsi, exhorts them to penance ; for the 
‘ lorgivenesH granted by the priests is acceptable 
to Cu)d.‘ 

I. Public penance.—Public penance, wdiich was 
nec«;ssury for the re-admission of the sinner within 
the pale of the Christian (;onuminity , was preceded 
by a confession (i^op.o\by>)(Ti%), juihlic or jirivate, 
according to the cases (Origen, Horn, in Lev. ii. 4 
[PG xii. 418]; Augustine, *sV;r?no cli. ; ’rertullian, 
de Pocn. ix.). d'lie confession was followed by 
penitential practices exercised under the super¬ 
vision of the proper authority, who was in the 
^Ve.st the bishop, and in the lilast a special peni¬ 
tentiary apftointed by the hishoj). 

The nature of those penitential exercises varied ; 
according to Tertullian {de Peen.), they consisted 
in prayer, fasting, prostration at the feet of the 
priests of the Cliurcli, dressing in sackclotli and 
rags, lying in ashes, using the plainest food and 
drink for the sole jmrpose of sustaining life, and 
harsh treatment of the body. 

In tlie Ea.st, according to Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus (263) and Basil (Ep. exeix. 22, ccxvii. 66), a 
classification of jienitents into four groups was 
observed ; the dxpow/xfi/o4, assimilated to the cate¬ 
chumens, and excluded from all participation in 
the mysteries ; the virotrlnTovret, or ydw shlvovrej, 
who were permitted to attend the services kneel¬ 
ing; and the <rv<rrd*^ef, who attended the services, 
but were debarred from communion ; each of those 
groups had its special place assigned in the Church ; 
the fourth class was added later, the ir/KKrucXalperct, 
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wIk) remained outside the ('iiurch door. These 
distinctions seem to liave been i^iioreil in the 
West, where all penitents were assimilated to the 
catechumens. 'I’he whole penitential process was 
closed by a solemn function held on Holy Thurs¬ 
day, when, after a consultation {nonriliurn) of the 
bishoj) and the clergy, the penitents received a 
solemn absoluiion from the bishojj or even, in 
case of neceHsity, from a deacon (('yprian, Ep. 
xviii.); this fact showed that such reconciliation 
was undersbxid to be ‘ in foro externo ’ only, and 
not sacramental, although some writers hold the 
opj»osite view. 

At the point of death such reconciliation, at 
that period, wa.s never refused even for the most 
grievous sins, altliough sometimes communion was 
even then denied to apostat(;H (cf. Leo I. [442], 
cviii. 4 [W> liv. 1012 f.] ; also Coile.stine [42H], Ep. 
iv., ‘'I'o the bishops of Vienne and Narbonne,’2; 
and Nicjca [.‘12,“)], can. 13; Arles [314], can. 22). 

I’nblic |)enan«-e could be permittetl only once, a.s 
is evident from Hennas, 'rertullian, Origen {Horn, 
in Lnv. XV. 2), and Ambrose {de, Prp.n. ii, 10 [l>5]), 
the reason being, according to Aiigustine, * lest 
the renuidy becoiiic common’ {Ep. cliii. ‘ad 
Maced.’ 7). Ihe principle!! was renewed as late 
as SHO by the (^)un(!il of 'I'oledo. 

'i’he primitive dis(!ipline was .severe, even extreme 
in some! cases (Innocent, Kn. vi. 2 [40r)]), but was 
gradually iniljgated througJi the subsequent period 
and throughout the Midilie Ages. In 390 a public 
scandal in C-’onstanfino|»le inducfsl the patriarerh 
Ne(!(ni ills to HUppre.ss the charge of jienitentiary, 
whicli was followed by the abolition of public 
penance throughout the ICast. 'I'he practice was 
kept up in the West, but not extended to the 
newly-converted peoples like the Anglo-Saxons. 
Among those, as well as in the Lastern Church, 
the exomologesis is heiuieforth always secret. 

I'Tom contemporary documents we see that the; 
career t)f penance was inaugurated by the imposi¬ 
tion of the hands and tlie bestowal of a hair sliirt. 
'riu! penitent must shave his head, wear mourning, 
abstain from the management of business, law¬ 
suits, and military service, and juactise perpetual 
continence (if married, only with tlie con.sent of 
his consort). Clerics guilty of a ca))ital crime had 
formerly been Hubu'cted to the same penance as 
laymen ; in the 4tli cent, the custom was estab¬ 
lished of <leposing them without excommunica¬ 
tion, thereby reducing them to the lay comniunion 
{Can. Anosi. 25). In the Uoman (not, however, in 
the (Jallican) Church they were not alloweil to 
submit to public penance. 

In the West public ctinfession was finally .sup¬ 
pressed by ordinance of Tojie Leo i. (f 461 ; Ep. 
clxviii. ‘2) ; but public penance was maintained. 

During the contemporary jieriod the texts of the 
Fathers became both numerous and explicit in the 
a-ssertion of the power existing in the Church to 
forgive all sins ; Augustine {dc Agon. Christ, xxxi.) 
states that ‘ the Church of God has power to 
forgive all sins ’ ; Ambrose (t 392), rebuking the 
Novatians {de Pcen. i. ii. 6, II. ii. 12), claims for 
the priests of the (diurch the authority ‘ to pardon 
without any exception’ ; I'acian of Barcelona 
(t 390) maintained that the forgiving of sins done 
by the priest is ‘the doing of tlod’s own power’ 
(ad Sympron. [PL xiii. 1057J). In the l^last St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (t447 ; in Joan, xii., on 20®* 
\PG Ixxiv, 722]), Chryso-Htom (t407; dc Sacerdot. 
lii. 5f.), and Athanasius {t373; Frag. c. Navat. 
(PC XXvi. 1315]) inculcate the same notion. The 
idea of transmi.s.sion of the power of forgiving sins 
is clearly expre.ssed in the Canons of Hippolutus 
(xvii.) and the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 5\PG 
i. 1073J). 

a. Penitential books.— The period which wit¬ 


nesses the gradual diminution of public penance 
and its supersession by the private exomologesis 
is also characterized by the appearance and diffu¬ 
sion, in both the Eastern and the Western Church, 
mostly from the 7th cent., of the Penitentials, or 
penitential books, which held sway in the practice 
and administration of penance until the codifica¬ 
tion known under the name of the Decree of 
Gratian (1140), and the rise of the Scholastic 
theology which superseded them. 

'rho.se books, the nucleus of which was the peni¬ 
tential canons laid down by councils and bishops, 
were compilations of regulations and decisions 
intended to guide the confessors in the practice 
and administration of penance. While granting 
the part that they played in educating the bar¬ 
barian races in Ireland, England, and Frankland, 
wc must admit tliat they represented no real pro¬ 
gress, but a growing complication of the peniten¬ 
tial diHci[)lim;, and grew .so numerous, sometimes 
conflicting and often tending to a relaxation of 
moral rules, that they caused in the 9th cent, a 
sort of reaction and hostile revulsion. Some of 
Ihem had been published with the sanction of the 
Chureh and followed the ancient canonical decrees 
and the statutes of St. Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and others ; others were merely private works 
which found wide circulation, while some called 
for refirehension and condemnation at the hand.s of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Among tlie most important of tlie Penitentials 
may he mentioned, in the East, those of John the 
Faster and John tlie Monk, in the West the Liber 
dr Prr.nitentia of St. (Joluinbanns (t 615), partly 
ba.sed on the earlier ‘ canons of St. Patrick ’ and 
of St. Finian (f 552), and the Penitentials of 
St. David (t 544) and Gildas (t 583). The work of 
St. ColuiubanuH had considerable influence on the 
Continent. The Penite.ntiale of 'I'lieodore, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (t 690), was of great authority 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chureli and thruughout the 
West during the next four centurie.s. The Peni- 
limtial of St. Cummian (8th cent.) and the Liber 
Poenitentium of Kahamis Maurns (841) also exer¬ 
cised considerable influence at the time, 'riiere 
is no proof, so far, tliat there existed any real 
ml Penitential. 

t is interesting to gather from those books some 
definite notions as to tlie rules and practice of 
penance throughout the period in the Celtic and 
Saxon (Churches in En^and. In two so-called 
‘Synods of St. Patrick’ it is pre.scribed that he 
who commits any of the capital sins shall perform 
a year’s penance for each ofl’ence, at the end of 
which he shall come with witnesses to be ab.solved 
by the priests, and ‘ let penance be short, rather 
than long, and tempered with relaxation’ (T). 
Wilkins, Concilia, London, 1737, i. 3f.). In the 
Irish Church the confe.s.sor was called anmehara, 

‘ soul’s friend ’ {animne carus). 

The Leabhar ffrraa Ht.at«8 that ‘the soul 1b healed by oonfes- 
sion and denlurution of the sins, with sorrow, and by the prayers 
of the Ohurch. and a deterznination henceforth to observe the 
laws . . . because Christ left to His Apostles and Church, 
to the end of the world, the power of loosing and binding.’ 

'I’he necessity of confession before communion is 
expressly recommended (can. xxx.) in the Peniten¬ 
tial of St. Columbanus, and the practice of public 
penance is also regulated in detail in the Peniten- 
tials. In the Anglo-Saxon Chureh penance was 
called hehreowsung, the confessor was the scrift, 
confession the scrift spraec, the parish the scrift 
scire, and the Penitential the scrift hoc. In the 
Penitential of Theodore it is stated that ‘ there is 
no public penance in this province ’ ; that not the 
deacon but the bishop shall imiiose penance on the 
laymen ; and that, while communion should be 
deferred to the end of the penance, it may be 
allowed after a year or six months. The Peniten- 
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tial of Egbert of York (t 266) says that the bishop 
shall not refuse confession to those who desire it, 
tliough they be guilty of many sins (Wilkins, i. 
126). For stealing Cuininian prescribes that a lay¬ 
man shall do one year of penance, a cleric two, a sub¬ 
deacon three, a aeacon four, a priest five, a bisliop 
six. For murder or perjury penance lasted from 
three to twelve years according to the rank of the 
penitent. For perjury over the gospel or holy 
relics Egbert enjoins seven or eleven years oi pen¬ 
ance. Usury was punished by three years, infan¬ 
ticide by fifteen, idolatry ten ; for violations of 
the sixtii commandment from three to fifteen years 
were enjoined, and from three to twenty-five 
years for incest. During that })criod, or a speci¬ 
fied portion of the time, the penitent was to fast 
on bread and water, or, if unable, to recite daily a 
certain number of psalms ; lie was, moreover, to 
scourge himself or jierforin some otlier perutential 
exercise as determined by the confessor. 

During the period wbich extends to the end 
of the 11th cent, the penitential dis<upline was 
steadily mitigated, and public j»enance was inflicted 
only for public sins. On the other hand, the 
number of sins to he publicly expiated was notably 
increased, while public penance was not merely 
ofTered but enjoined and imposed by means of 
ecclesiastical censures and often enforced by 
recourse to the ‘secular arm.’ It took the form 
of fasting, exile, distant pilgrimages, scourging, 
claustiation, etc. Tlie Synod of Worms (86(S) 
removed the prohibition for penitents to live in 
the state of marriage. 

'J'he habit had been gradually introduced to 
redeem with aims, after the fashion of the Teutonic 
Wcrgcld, the various penalties. Tlie I’enitentials, 
from the Sth cent., etmmerate the sins considereil 
equivalent to the fasts or other austerities whicli 
the penitent could not observe. The hrst authentic 
instance of the partial retlemption of public penance 
occurs at the Synod of 'rribur (SUb); but soon 
abuses crept in, and the Council of liouen (1048) 
forbade aroitrary changes in the pecuniary com- 
j)ensation required. 

On the other band, excominnni(!ation had grown 
into a general interdiction from all intercourse 
with the Christian world. The interdict, extended 
to entire districts for the first time in the 9tli cent. 
(Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc, viii. 31, ix. 15), 
and consisting in the suspension of all religious 
functions wit hin the territory afi‘e<!tcd, is now being 
ai)j)lied to considerable regions (Jdmoges, 1031) ; 
at the same time it is rendered le.ss rigorous ami 
absolute, private reception of baj)tism and of the 
last rites and even private celebration of the ser¬ 
vices being permitted. 

In the Middle Ages the practice of redeeming 
enance had become general. A penitent would 
e excused from the prescribed works of penance 
at the cost, e.q., of equipping a soldier for the 
crusade, of building a oridge or a road, etc. The 
consequent diminution of the practice and spirit of 
per.sonal penance resulted in the Church imposing 
at the Fourth Council of Lateian, on all the faith¬ 
ful w’ithout exception, the obligation to confess, at 
least once a year, to an authorized priest during 
Easter time, and to fulfil tlie penance enjoined 
by him. As a consequence, in the 14th cent, 
general public penance firactically disappears, and 
in the 16th cent, it occurs only exceptionally, 

3. The Scholastic doctrine.—The ri.se of the 
Scholastic philosophy, with its sustained effort to 
organize the Catholic beliefs and practices into 
a systematic doctrinal whole on the basis of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, resulted in an interpreta¬ 
tion of the subject of penance which was received 
without opposition. It is to-day held by all 
Homan Catholics. As, however, the subsequent 


rise of the Protestant Reformation with its doctrine 
of justification by faith alone hrought into question 
all the tlieological development of the pa.st age.s, 
three centuries afterwards the Church saw lier.self 
forced to re state her own beliefs and practices in 
answer to the new doctrine. Sbe did this by prac¬ 
tically defining as her own at Trent (1551) the 
principal conclusions of the Schola.stic doctors, the 
delinitive expre.ssion of Avliieh is found principally 
in the works of 'riiomas Aquinas, esjiecially in the 
Sumnia Thcol. ill. qu. 84-90, supplem. ou. 1-28 ; 
and in Sent, iv., (list, xvii,, xviii,, xix. To avoid 
repetitions, we sliall, therefore, while giving a 
summary of the IScliola.stic doctrine, imiiirate in 
parenthesis the sessions and canons of the councils 
which raised each individual conelusion to the 
dignity of a dogma of the Catholic faith. 

Penance isa virtue, morepiobablyaspecial virtue. 
It was at all times nece.s.sary for ibe remission of 
sins (Trent, sess. xiv. can. 1). In tlu; Ubristian 
disjiensation sins committed after bii])lism are 
actually and judicially forgiven by tlie t'liurch in 
virtue of the power ol tlie keys in a rite which is 
truly a Hacrament of the new law, and based on 
the worils of Christ in ,Jn 20'*^’‘*''*: 

‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye for^^ive, 
they are for|fiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained’ {ib.). 

Juke all conceivable things in this nuiterial 
world, that sacrament has its matter or quasi¬ 
matter (Florence, 1439; Trent, xiv. 2), consisting 
of the three acts of the jieniltmt—contrition, con¬ 
fession, and satisfaction—and its form, thoRbsoJu- 
lion {(^.v.), Theetlect of that sacrament is deliver¬ 
ance from sin (Florence ; Trent, loc. cit.), which 
imjilies remission of the guilt and tfie eternal 
punislimerit due to sin, but reiiuires satisfaction for 
the temporal punishment into wliich it is coin- 
muteil (Trent, xiv. 3). Tliat sacrament is distinct 
from bajitism {ib. 2), against the IVotestant con¬ 
tention that it was at most a statement and 
declaration of the forgiveness already obtained 
once for all, tlirongh faith alone. While the 
sacrament is indi.speiisablo for the remission of 
mortal sins, it is not for tliat of venial sins which 
can be forgiven otlierwise, but wbich are rightly 
declared in confession (Leo X., in the hull Exsurge 
against Luther’s contention [II. Denziiiger, Kn- 
chirulion^\ Freiburg, 1911, no, 753J). The only 
minister of that sacrament, is the prie.st and not 
the laity (Martin V., against Wyclif and Hus, 
1418, ill bull Inter cunetas [Denzinger, 670j ; Leo 
X,, against Luther in bull Kxsurge [i/i. 753] ; 
Trent, xiv. 6). 'Fbo valid administration of that 
sacrament requires a double power (or ‘key’), 
that of order, conferred in the sacerdotal ordina¬ 
tion, and that of jurisdiction over the faithful, 
ibqiendent on the delegation of the ecclesiastical 
authority, so that absolution pronounced by those 
not having ordinary or delegated jurisdiction was 
invalid and of no ellect ('rrent, xiv. 7). The 
ecclesiastical aiitliority may limit or restrict the 
exercise of the said delegated juriwliction over 
the faithful by reservation of cases, except at 
the point of death. 

Peing a sacrament, penance can have no effect 
on tlie unbaptized ; on the baptized tliemselves it 
can have no effect of reconciliation unless accom- 

t ianied by repentance. Of this there are two 
finds : perfect contrition and imperfect contrition, 
or attrition (Trent, xiv. 4) ; the tornier isa repent¬ 
ance consisting in the hatred of sin as an offence 
to Go<i, the latter is based on the fear of ever¬ 
lasting punishment. Even perfect contrition, 
while in itself sufficient to reconcile the soul with 
God, cannot do so without the actual reception of 
the sacrament, or, in case of im)K)ssibility, ‘apart 
from the desire of the sacrament which it includes’ 
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{ib.). In line with this canon is the condemnation 
in 1671 by I’iuH v. of the proposition of liaiuH, t hat, 
except in case of martyrdom or necessity, perfect 
contrition does not remit sin without the actual 
recei>tion of the Hacrament (DcJizin^er, 7-4), and 
of tiie projxisition of Peter Martinez of Osma (by 
Sixtus IV. in 1479) that mortal sin.s are blotted out 
by (rontriti<m alone without reference to the jiower 
of the keys. 

Imperfect contrition, while in itself inaullicient 
to reconcile the soul with God, becomes so in the 
sacrament by virtue of the absolution, but never 
without it, even in case of necessity. 

The sacrament of ]ienan(;e is not an insi itution 
the use of which is left to the o]»tion of tlie peni¬ 
tent ; it i.s as necessary to baptized sinners bir sal¬ 
vation as is bajitism to those who have not yet been 
rej^enerated ('i rent, xiv. 2) ; for confession, or the 
declaration of one’s sins specilically and in detail 
(ih. 6), is indispensahle for the remission of sins. 
There is no necessity for such cmnfc.ssion to be 
public rather than private or auriiuilar ; private 
confession is suUicient in all cases ; for public con¬ 
fession is neither of ilivine institut-ion nor com¬ 
manded of God {ifi.). To obtain forgiveness it is 
therefore irulispimsahle to confess at least all 
mortal sins, and none can lie forjjciven sejiarafely, 
so that the wilful concealment of a single mortal 
sin is a sacrilege that invalidates tlie entire con¬ 
fession : p'rievoiis sins inadvertently omitted must 
be accused in the next confession (ih. H). The 
same sins (!an be a|)i*ro)»riaLely confessed over 
aj^aiti, each new aecusation, in the view of Aquinas, 
roHull.inj^ in a diminution of the temporal ])unish- 
ment duo to sin. 

Inviolable secrecy (except by express permission 
of the penitent), even at the cost of life or honour, 
is enjoine«l on the. priest and on any one, inter- 
ju'id.er or th<! liki?, wlio has in any manner be¬ 
come informed of the contents of a itonfession 
(4th Council of lial.eran, (di. xxi. ; Denzinpuir, 
43H). 'The penalty of deposition, conlinement, 
and perpetual penance is proiiouiu'ed on any trans- 
I^iessino (ronft!ssor, he the revelation tlirect or 
indircid., and neither the care of nuldic .safety nor 
that of .seeurinf.( the fuHilinent of le^al justice, nor 
any cause whatsoever, excuses from that Htri<!t 
ohli}.^at,i(»n. It is not even permitted to make use 
of any knowled^u' so obtained (deiiree of the Holy 
Odice' 18th Nov. IC.d'J). 

fSaeranient.al <*ontcssi(»n ‘by divine ri^ht neces¬ 
sary and established ’ is not therefore a human 
invention ilevised by the l^’atliers of the Lateran ; 
they only jirescrihed ‘ that the precept of confess 
inji; at huist once a year should he complied with 
by all and eveiy one wlien they reach the age of 
discretion’ (Lateran, ch. 21). 

Sins forgiven by absolution, while pardoned as 
to the guilt and the everlasting punishment due to 
them, must nevertheless he expiated by satisfac¬ 
tion for t he teiu]»oral punishmenl which they leave 
after tlnun ; tliis obligation is fullilletl by the sacra¬ 
mental jienance imjiosed by the priest, as well a.s 
by privati^ good works, prayers, alms, fn.sting, 
works of merit, indulgences (q.v.), etc. Accord¬ 
ingly, the (Council of Trent (can.s. 12 and 15) 
expre.ssly condemned the Trotestant doctrine that 
the entire punishment due to sin is always forgiven 
with the guilt, and that it is a fiction to .say that 
there remains to he paiil a tein|K)ral penalty ; for 
‘of all of the parts of penance, satisfaction was 
constantly recommendeil to the people by our 
Fathms.’ 

Such is, in succinct outline, the doctrine of the 
sacrament of penance, as elaborated by the 
Schoolmen and adopteil by the (’ouncil of *1rrent. 
It had been in quiet possession of the whole Church 
for 300 j'ears, on tlm admission of Calvin, liefore 


the doctrine of justilication by (fiduciary) faith 
alone was proclaimed by the Kefonners. For 
supplementary information on the subject of the 
various parts of the sacrament see the special 
articles on AusoLU’J'ioN, Expiation and Atonk- 
MKNT (Christian), Indulgkncks, etc. VVe may, 
liowever, give here a somewliat more complete 
account of its most characteristic feature, viz. 
confe-ssion. 

4. Confession. — Confession is considered by 
Homan Catholics (cf. Trent, loc. cit.) as of divine 
institution. That it .sliould be a logical conse¬ 
quence of the intcrj)ieLation of Jn 20*-''-, in the 
sense defined by 'I'rent, is admitted even by sueh 
unsympathetic historians as Lea {Hist, of Auricular 
Confession^ i. 181 f.), since no jiulge can authorita¬ 
tively loose or hind without a knowledge of the 
ca.se, so that general confession without a detailed 
statement of sins would not answer the idea. The 
practice of confes.sing one’s sins is already incul¬ 
cated in Ja and 1 ,7n 1“, and has tlicrofore its 
foundation in the N'l'. An examination of the 
i various texts of the Fathers which we have 
I mentioned above will show that they understood 
the power of penance as distinct from that of con¬ 
ferring baptism, tin? latter being conceived and 
dc.scrihed as a spiritual re birth, the former as a 
second plank after slii]»wreek. 

The IHdache coimiiiuids individual confesaion in the con¬ 
gregation (iv. 14, xiv. 1). Irenu'UB (1S0-2U4) meiiLioim the fact 
Unit some Binners ‘perfurnj llieir exomologetiis openly al«o’ 
(adc. Il(]pr. I. xiii. 7 [I'G vii. .'>!>!]), and ('leineiit of Rome says : 

* 1L is better for a luun to coiiteHs iiis sins, tiiaii to hanleri his 
heart'(ad Cor. i. li. 8). (f 2.S4) Bays; ‘If tiiey accuse 

IheiiiBelveH and confees, the.\ at tlie sanie time vomit the sin 
and cast oil every cauHe of disuaHe’ (Horn. it. in Pn. x.rriui. 0 
[f‘(t xii. i;isu)). ' Cyprian recommondH mercy to ihe .sinner 
‘ becauBe in hell there in no confesHion and exomoloifesis cannot 
he made there’ (A’p.li. Ilv.) ‘ad Antonian.’and he prai8e.s 
tho.xe ‘ who eoiifeSB in Borrow and simplicity to the priesUs of 
Uo<l ’ (f/e Lop. 18 , x.\viii.). 

liaetantiuB (1 8;i()) states : ‘ that is the true Church in which 
there is confcHBiun or penance’ (hie. iv. 8U). Exhortations 
to coiitcBBion are found in AnnuBtine {in P8. Ixni. f>), in .lerome, 
in hi.s Bermoii on jienanct!, and in Ainbro.Be (de Porn. i. ii. 7), 
and Basil (/fci/. hrev. tract. oo<)) refers to the priests as the only 
lit recipients of the avowal of the penitents. 

The idea of confesHing to Cod alone, afterwards rei ived by 
the ProtestantM, is swept a.sido b 3 ' Augustine (Serino ccexcii. 8 
[PL xxxix. 1711]: ‘ Was it for nothing that the keys were given 
to the (.;iiiircli * 1 " 

Leo the Great (440-461), who has often been credited with the 
institution of the practice, calls it an apostolic rule(A'/>. clxviii., 
<-viii. [PL liv. 1210, lOll)). It ia, moreover, to be noticed that 
Gr< gor.v the Great (t604, m /. Itep. iii. 18 [PL Ixxix. ‘207]) 
expressly refers to it as a well-eBtablished practice. According 
to Lea (i. '228), the decree of the Lateran made of the necessity 
of eonfessioii a new article of faith ; tliiB, liowever, is coiitra- 
dicteii expniHsly by the Council of Trent, and by the practice 
of the Oriental Church, w'hich aeparated from the Western as 
early as tlie 10th cent., and in which the practice of confession 
is both habitual and obligatory. The only doctor of the Middle 
Ages who does not pronounce decisively' for the necessity' of con¬ 
fession in Oratian (/Vrref. ii. ‘de Peon.’ dint. i. [PL clxxxvii. 
l.'>19-6;q); w'ith the other doctors the only question is about 
the origin and sanction of the obligation and the value of the 
Scriptural te.xts. That question is settled definitely by Aquinas 
(c. tjcntcs, iv. 7'2). He also interprets the decree of the Lateran 
as meaning that the oblig'ution of confessing mortal sins urges, 
not as Boon as possible after sinning (Albertus Magnus), but only 
during Easter time, 

Such are some of the principal authorities on 
which the Roman Catholics base their doctrine and 
practice and which induced the Council of Trent to 
define penance as a dogma of the Cliurch. 

For the convenient and public regular exercise 
of penance tliere have been introduced, not earlier 
than the 16th cent., among the furniture of the 
Roman Catholic churches confessionals, either 
movable or immovable (sometimes pieces of real 
artistic value in woodwork). They consist essen¬ 
tially of seats or stalls affording a central lodge 
with a seat for the confe.ssor and kneeling acconi- 
nuxlation at the sides for the penitents, with the 
view and purpose of securing enough publicity 
and, at the same time, enough privacy for both 
safeguard and convenience. The canonical regu- 
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lations insist that they must be estjihlished ‘in 
locopatenti’ and provided witli a wooden or metal 
partition or crate between the seat of the confessor 
and that of the penitents. 

Their use is practically enjoined everywhere, 
except in the case of necessity, when hearing the 
confes.sions at least of women; and, if there inay 
still be found churches where they are not in use, 
and where, e.g., confessions are heard at the 
communion railing, these conditions must be con¬ 
sidered as irregular and uncanonical. 

With the proclamation of the princijdeof justifi¬ 
cation through faith alone, consisting in the 
external imputation of the merits of Christ, it 
followed 08 a logical consequence tliat justification, 
once obtained, was certain (a«;cording to Calvin, for 
the predestined alone) ; equal in all, and inamis- 
sible except hy lo.ss of faith (for Luther, and not 
even by that for Calvin); so, therefore, there 
could be no real wiping of)' of sin by any .sanctify¬ 
ing grace as taught by the Schoolmen, nor any 
sacrament of piuiance, nor, consequently, any 
necessity for confession. 

The Lutherans, aceordingly, soon ilropped the 
obligation of juivate confession altogether, througli 
various ordinances, as in 1657 in iSaxony and in 
Uraridenburg in 1698, although tlie private practice 
was not prohibited. Since the beginning of the 
19th cent, it has been somewhat reviveu among 
orthodox Lutherans. 

In England the Weslevans have Church dis¬ 
cipline, and so had, as is well known, the Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian liodies, hut no confession, while 
the Salvation Army iiractises and recommends 
puhli<* confession. I’he Anglicans do not prescribe 
auricular confession ; they merely advise it, when 
necessary to satisfy one's conscience, atul to t he 
sick if they feel their cons<;ience troulded. d'ln* 
Oxford ]M(>\’einent reviv(*d it to a considerable 
extent, and Puscy in 1878 published an adapted 
translation of J, .1. Canine’s Manual for Confessors ; 
moreover, (dlorts were made in 1873 to obtain 
from convocation tiie licensing of confessors, hut 
without success ; for tlie view ‘ that post-baj)tisiual 
sin of a giave sort can receive forgivene.ss in no 
other way [than through confession] . . . cannot 
he found witliin the covers of the English Prayer- 
Book’(W. O. Harrows, s.v. ‘ Confession,’in Klir^^ 
vi. 904'^. 

When one recalls tlie severities of the public 
penance of bygone ages and contrasts with them 
the conijtarative insignilicance of the sacramental 
lenance usually iullicted nowadays, one cannot 
lelp wondering how such an extraordinary mitiga¬ 
tion can harmonize with the theory and practice of 
the past. It must he remembered, however, that, 
if the sacramental penance has been immensely 
lightened, the purpose of that leniency is ‘not to 
repel ’ the sinner, since repentance liere on earth is 
much more essential than satisfaction, and since 
all ‘unpaid debts,’in the Roman Catliolic belief, 
will he fully discharged in the life liereatter in the 
purifying llames of purgatory. 

LiTKRATrRK.—I. RoMACATUOLtC.—{a) General.—CE, i.vv. 

* Punanoc ’ and ‘Penitential Canons’; J. Pohle, Le.hrbnr.h der 
Doifinatik, iii.*, Paderborn, 1900 , J. M. A. Vacant, Diet, de 
Theologie catholique, I’aris, ISSWff., g.vv. ‘Absolution,’ ‘ t’qn- 
fession’; E. C. Richardson, Periodical Artiden on Rdininn, 
New York, 1907, s.vv. ‘Absolution,’ ‘ ConfoHsion,’ 
‘Penance.’ 

(b) Doctrine. — St. Thomas; R. F. R. Bellarmino, de 
Paenitentia, i. i. f.; C. R. Billuart.ds Poenitentia, i .; N. P. S. 
Wiseman, Lecturer on the Privripal Dnetrineg and Practices 
of the Catholic Church^, do. 1844, lect. x. ; A. Nampon, 
Catholic Doctrine as defined by the Council of Trent, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1869; L. Billo^ de EccUs. Sacram., Rome, 1893-96, 
11. ; J. Wilhelm and T. B. Scannell, Manual of Catholic 
Theology, London, 1898-99, li. ; M. J. Scheeben and L. 
Atzberger, Handbueh der kathol. Dogmatik, iv., Freihurg, 
1908. 

(c) Historical.— "D. Petau, de Paen. vet., Paris, 1624 ; J. Morin, 
Comment, hiet. de ditcipHna Poen., do. 1661; M. C. Chardon, 


Hist, dee saerements, do. 1746. In Migne, Cursut Theul., l^ria, 
1840-4.% XX. ; F. Frank, Die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, Mainz, 
1868; F. Probst, Sakramente, Tubingen, 1872; F. X. Funk, 
Kircherufe.schichtliche Abhandlungen nnd Cnte.rsxtchun<;rn, 
i., Paderborn, 1897 ; H. J. Schmitz, Die Rustbueher, i., Mainz, 
1883, li., Dusseltlorf, 1898 ; F. W. H. Wasserschleben (non- 
Catholick Die Rtifsnrdnungen, Halle, 1861 ; J. Gartmeier, Die 
Beichtpnxcht, Ilatisbon, 1906; G. Rauschen, Eucharistic nnd 
Busssakrament, Freiburg, 1908 ; E. Vacandard, ‘ Le Pouvoir 
des clefs,’ in Rev. du clergf fra 1898-99, 1908; P. Batiflfol, 
Etudes d'Hist, et de thcol. positive, lat ser.^. Paris, 1900; G. 
Esser, various artt. in Katholik, 1907-08 ; Stufler, in XKT xxx. 
(1900] -xxxiii. [1900] ; M. J. O’Donnell, * The Seal of Confession,’ 
in Jrish Theol. Quart, v. [191U] 3flfT. ; J. E. Graham, in Am. 
Cath. Quart. Rev. xxxiv. [19U9J; Brat, Les Divres nifentiaux, 
Hrignais, 1910; L. Oelplace, ‘Hist, of Auricular Confession,’ 
in Am. Eedes. Rev., 1899; j. Schwane, Doijmeiigeschichte'^, 
Freiburg, 1896. 

II. Eo.y-RoMAS' CATlfoi.ic. —H. C. Lea, Hist, of Auricular 
Confession, J^ondon, 1800, i. ii. (must he read in connexion with 
P, H, Casey’s NoU's [do. 1899] and A. L. lloudinlion's cnininents 
in RHLR ii. [1897] -ili. (18981); E. B. Pusey, F.niire Absolution 
of the penitent, Oxford, 184(), Adrire, etc., do. 1878 • T. T. 
(!lart«r, The Doctrine of Confessioii^, London, 188f>; F. Sieffert, 
Die neuesten theol. ForsehurKiexi, IJiu-hn, 189(1; A. Haniack, 
fjehrbnch der Dogmengesrhichte'\ l''riil)nrg, 1894-97, I. ; T. W. 
Drury, Confession and Absolution, London. 1904; F. Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Studium der DooineiKjeschichte'^, Halle, 1906; 
H. B. Swete, \nJThSt iv. [1903i ;5‘il if. 

I'L L. VAN Hf:cklaerk. 

PENANCE (Anglican).- The word.s jurnitmtin 
and ij-erdvoia are both used in each of t hree distimd 
.senses : (1) the emotion or sentiment of penitem'c ; 
(‘2) the penance., jienalty, or course <»f liumilitilion 
!issigne(t or undertaken ; (3) the institution, ordin¬ 
ance, or sacrament of penance. This article is 
mainly concerned with jtenance as an institution, 
ordinance of grace, or sacrament of tho Christian 
Church. 

'File commis.sion of our Lord to the A [tostles on 
which tho j>raetice of ptuiance is based is recorded 
in dn The Lord breathed on them, and 

said : 

‘ Receive .ve the Holy Oliost; whose soever shia ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; rtkI whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.’ 

This commission might he a|q>lied in two ways 
(Cyril Alex, iti loro): hy luiptism, for those who 
w(*re not yet meml)erH of I lie Christian Church; 
ami hy j>cnaiu9‘, for the children of the Church 
who had sinned and fallen from grace. Penance, 
\\hi(di is here under consideration, has to do only 
with baptized Christians who have sinned after 
bajttism. 

In the history of the Cliurch there have been 
(!Xtraordinary variations alike in the scoi)e and in 
the methods of ptiiiance. As regards scope, there 
may be contrasted the prevalent eoriviction in tho 
‘2n(f and 3rd centuries that, the Church could not 
reconcile in this life oirenders in the three canital 
sins of apostasy, adultery, ami hlootlshed ; aiiti the 
temching of St. Paciau of liaretdona at the end of 
the 4th cent, tliat it was for th(?se thnio ca])ital 
forms of ofl'ence and only for thes(!! that penance 
was needed {Fartrne.sis a<l Ptrvitenda.m). As re¬ 
gards methods, the pul>licity of the course of 
•enance or humiliation in the early centuries may 
)e contrasted with the }>rivacy of later methods as 
already shown in the jiractice of tlie priest peni¬ 
tentiary at Constantinople in the 5th cent., but 
not universal in the West till 1000 years of 
Christianity had passed. A brief survey of tliis 
varied history will he the Ixist exposition of tin* 
subject. 

In the aiKistolic period St. Paul exercises (he 
commission of retaining in the case of (he in¬ 
cestuous Corinthian. He does so with some cir¬ 
cumstance. 

‘ For I verily, being abaent In body hut present in spirit, have 
already, as though I were present, Judged him that hath 
wrought this thing, In the name of our l>ord Jesus, ye heli 
ttthered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lo 
esus, lo deliver such a one unto Hatan for the destruction 
the flesh, that the aplrit may he saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus’(1 Cosas). 

St. Paul also exercises the commission of remit- 
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wliether the person forgiven is the incestuous 
Corinthian or another ofl'eruler : 

• For what I alao have for;,'-iveri, if I have forgiven anything, 
for your sakcB have I forgiven it in the person of Christ' 
(2 Co 2 ‘«). 

'J'he wrifer of the Kpistle to the Hebrews a})]>ear8 
aln^ady to take the ngorist view as regards apos¬ 
tates : 

‘It is iin]K>HHih]e to renew them again unto repentance’ 

(M<ra.^ota,0 (I lefi'O- 

'I’he story of St. John and the robber shows the 
ApostJe roiidy to reconcile a bandit guilty of re- 
jx'jited blooilshed (Clem. Alex. Quis dives salneiur 
42). 

fn the Hub-apostolic period the first authority to 
notice is Hernia.s. In the Shepherd Hennas, ad¬ 
dressing the angel of penitence (the Shejdierd), 
says : 

‘ I have heard, Sir, from certain teachers that tfiere is no 
other fjLfTai-oia, but tiiat wherj wo wont dowr) into U»e water, 
and received reinissiun of our former hius ‘ (3/and. iv. 3). Tiie 
angel replies ; ‘Thou hast well heard for so it is.' 

The attituile taken up is that normally there is no 
remission of capital sms aft<u- Itafitisni in thi.s life. 
Hut t|je message to be given is that, under the ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances of (a) an impending perse¬ 
cution, ami {ft) th<! approaching cmJ t)f the ago, one 
fierdvoia after baptism may he admitted, except in 
the ease of the more wilful apostate.s. This is the 
inception of the Church rule that only one |>enance 
after hajttism might Is; admitted. 

In the period a.d. 150-250 the principal writers 
—(Jement of Alexandria, Hipiudytus, Tertullian, 
and Origen—all favour rigcuism. (Jcmient holds 
with Hennas that the normal situation is to admit 
only the penitence [ueceding baptism, hut that 
after bapfasm penamte may 1)0 admitted once for 
sins not properly wilful {Strum, ii. 13). In Home 
llinpolytus strongly coudernns the new policy of 
C5illistus whi<‘h tlirows o[)en tin? gate of reconcilia¬ 
tion to oUenders in the matter of jmrity {Hefut, ix. 
7). In ('arthage Tertullian, now a Montanist, 
makes an attack on the same jiolicy in his de 
Pudieitia. Origen, who may he laktm as repre¬ 
sentative at once of the (Jhurches of Syria and of 
Egypt, is similarly stwere. 

He writoB of those who ‘overstep the bounds of the priestly 
dignity in assuming to condone idolatry, and to commit 
a«lulterie» and fornication’ (d<t Oral. ‘28). 

Such sins to Origen are sins incurable (dWara), 

While the great writers are thus at one in the 
rigorist atl itude, tlmre was evidently at the same 
time a body of opinion which made mr leniency or 
mercy. One bishop who showed the lenient temper 
was Oionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 171 ; Eus. tiE 
iv. 23). 'i’he outstanding cliampion of the present 
mercy of the Lord to t he penitent oH'onder in lleslily 
sin was Callistus, bishop of Home. He admitted 
STich ofVenders to reconciliation after due penamte 
j>erfonmHl ; and his action cai ried with it. tliemind 
of the Church for all future ages. The next class 
of cH)>ital ollenders to be admitted to recomdlijition 
was t hat of the ai>ostates. It was after the Dec’ian 
persecution (a.d. *250) that the question became 
tirgent. 'The First Council of Carthage under 
t’yprian (251) ruled (n) that Libcllatici might in 
approvetl (uises be restoretl jifler considerable pen- 
mice, and {h) that sacnjicati might be restored on 
tlie ap[troac.h of death. 'I'he Second Council of 
Carthage under Cyprian (252), in view of the 
impending persecution under Callus ii., agreed to 
rec<ui(rile without delay all the |»enitent lapse<l. 
.Vt Antioch in the same year a council under 
Deinetrianus appears to have united the East in 
the same |»()licy of mercy. At Alexaiulria the case 
ot Serapion shows St. Dioin'sius ready to restore 
on the approach of death (I'his. UK vi. 44). 'Fhe 
hoiniciile also was in time admitted to reconcilia¬ 
tion before death. The Council of Ancyra (314) 


regulates the ijenauces for these odenders (canons 
22 , 23). Finally, the Council of Nicrea (325) ruled 
by canon 13 for iill capital sins that rect>nciliation 
was ojien to penitent ollenders before death. 

Meanwhile the procedure of penance had been 
developed in much detail. The de Pcenitentia of 
Tertullian (ch. 9 ) show's a di.scipline in use in 
Carthage, and evidently also at Home, which in¬ 
cluded ( 1 ) a sordid garb, sai^kcloth and ashes; ( 2 ) 
<lietary restrictions ; (3) pul)lic lamentation ; (4) 
)rostration before the presbyters ; and (5) kneeling 
lefore the faithful. This course of ordered public 
humiliation W'as styled exomolofjcsis. There must 
have been a coiife.sslori of oH’ence in words in con¬ 
nexion with this exomologesis ; but there is no 
evidence of any public confession in detail. Half 
a century later, again in Carthage, the system of 
procedure is sjioken of 1^ St. Cyi)rian as ordo {Ep. 

11 ), a.s oj’do dise.iplin.ct {&p. 9), as diseiplina Dormni 
{Ep. 11 ). It was admissible in the ordinary course 
‘ ill minoribus peccatis ’ {Ep. 9), such sins being 
minor as compared with the capital sins of apostasy 
an<l hloodshed, though probably including sins of 
impurity. It involvetl {a) pcenilentia, {b) exomolo- 
gesis, and (c) the imposition of the hands of the 
bishop and clergy {Ep. 9) for the admission of the 
persons to communion. Confession was not made 
publicly, but ‘ aipud sacerdotes,’ tlie word sacerdos 
ocing at this time used of bishops only {de Lapsis, 
28). 

A few years after the Decian persecution a great 
missionary bishop of Pontus, St. (iregory Thau- 
maturgus, orgatnized in his tliocese {t6v ivddSe 
TviTov) a system of jaeniteiitial di.scijaline by grades 
{Canonica EpistoLa. can. 5). Five grades are 
commonly enumerated : ( 1 ) mourncirs (17 •vft6aK\a,v- 
<Tts), (2) bearers {h d/c/> 6 a(ns), (3) faillers ( 7 ? cird-n-rwo-is), 
(4) bystainders (^ fflxTracm), and (5) the restored to 
(communion (?) fxtdt^n tCov dyiaa-pdriov) (cjatn. 11 ). Of 
these, two are not grades of penitents. The 
mourners are supplieaints for penance, who are 
as yet altogether outside the ('hurch. The final 
grade of restored communion is the graide of those 
who.se jaenanee is done. The grades which are in 
fact grades of penite.nts are those of heairers, fallers, 
jind bystanders. 'I’lie distinction of bearers and 
faillers may have already been in use for catechu¬ 
mens (Origen, c. Cels. iii. 51 ; Council of Neo- 
Citsarea, can. 5), the provision thus made for 
catechumens being now' utilized for penitents. 
The grade of bystanders seems to have been created 
to meet the case of advanced penitents. 

Tlie system of graded penance spread from 
Pontus to the neighbouring provinces of the Asian 
peninsula, and finds recognition in the canons of 
Niciea. But it was not in force in Antioch, in 
Home, or, indeeil, anywhere out.side of the Asian 
provinces. As introduced by Gregory, the terms 
of ]*enancc in each grade for particular sins are not 
yet fixed. In the Canonical Epistles of St. Ba.sil 
a customary scale of terms of penance is shown 
in force. Some of the terms are of great length. 
Thus penance for thirty years is imposed for certain 
sins of impurity (can. 7). The dfi.scretion of the 
bishop, however, tempered this severity in practice 
(can. 74). 

J’lie conversion of the empire would make the 
application of this severe system impracticable 
except in limited areas. Thus, in Antioch, of 
200,0(X) inhabitants in the time of St. Chrysostom 
I(K),000 were Christians. St. Chrysostom repudi¬ 
ates the A.sian system as an ‘ intolemhle publica¬ 
tion ’ {de Inrompr'chensibili Dei Nntura, horn. 5). 
Siuiibirly its long terms of penance have in his 
judgment no bidden virtue. Five days of contri¬ 
tion are worth years of wooden penalty (de Beato 
Philogonio, 4), The distinctive teaching of St. 
Chrysostom is that penance may take many forms, 
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and that they all reach up to heaven. Thtis (1) con¬ 
fession, (2) contrition, (3) humility, (4) alins^ivin;;, 
(5) prayer, and (6) forgiveness of others are all eHica- 
cious for the forgiveness of our sins {de. Diabolo 
Tentatore, hom. 2, de Pcevitentia, hum. 2, In Kp. 
it. ad Corinfhios, horn. 4). In an enumeration 
employed after his advancement to Con.stantinople 
he sjiecifies as one such means ‘recourse without 
reserve to the priests ’ (t 6 irp6s tous lepeis oZxetujs), 
where the word otVelws appears to signify intimate 
or confidential intercour.se. It may he noted that 
this w’as after the abolition of the j)rie.st peniten¬ 
tiary by Neetarius {In Kpistolarn ad Hebt'ceus, hom. 
6 ). 

According to Socrates {HE v. 19), it was follow¬ 
ing on the Decian persecution that jvriests peniten¬ 
tiary came to he appointed in various ehurches. 
Up to tliis time the ministry of penance had been 
mainly in the hands of the bishops. Now a priest 
is em])o\vered to hear the confessions of penitents, 
to assign their penances, and to give ai)soluti()n. 
All this is seen in oj)erat.ion in the si-andalous case 
related by Socrates {HE v. 19) aiid Sozomen {HE 
vii. 16), which led to the snpj>ression of the priest 
penitentiary in Constantinople by Nectarins in 
391. It is to be not(id of the administration of the 
penitentiaries that not only wa.s the confession 
private, hut the penance and the reconciliation 
were also withdraw'n from jniblicity. 

These features, taken with the ministry of the 
priest in reconciliat ion, show aheady in use all t lui 
characteristics of the private system which in 1 he 
West was not adojtted till several centuri<‘s hiul 
passed. The ready acceptance of the action of 
Nectarius would seem to indic^ate that in (\)nstan- 
tino})le in 391 the penitentiary was already ‘mly a 
survival. From this time r<“(;ourse to penance in 
ordinary eases was left to the conscience of the 
person. The words of Chrv.Hosl.<uu imply that, 
though there was henceforth no penitentiary, 
recourse might he had to any priest. 

In Kome, and in the "West generally, the use of 
penance developed on diflerent lines. From the 
days of Marcellus (A.T). 30S-309) there were in 
Kome 25 priests of the titles of the city, ami their 
functions incbided the administration of penatice 
{Liber Pontijicrdift, ed. L. Duchesne, Faris. ISSG, 
i. 164). They had much in common with the priest 
penitentiary of the Fast. The priest heard the 
confession of the ollendtT; he admitted him to the 
status of the |»enitent; he assigned him his penance, 
which intduded both private exercises and j)ul>lic 
humiliations ; and he indicated a definite duration 
for such penance (St. Innocent I., Ep. 25, ‘ad 
Decentium ’). It was, however, the bishop who on 
the Thursday before Easter gave etleet to the 
judgment of the priest, and rec^onciled the peni 
tent in a public fumrtion of much .solemnity {ib. ; 
The Gelasian Sacratnentary, ed. H. A. \\ ilson, 
Oxford, 1874, p. xxxviii). 

The distinctive features of the Roman usage 
were emplo^'ed throughout the West for centuries 
to come. ^riie confession was juivate, as, indeed, 
always and everywhere except in the case of 
bishops of Campania and Samnium condemned by 
St. Leo (A/>. 167. 2). Hut the penance was jmblicly 
performed, the penitents having their place 
assigned at the solemnization of the liturgy ; and 
not only was the penance public, but tiie reconcili¬ 
ation also was a public and solemn function. The 
officiant in the reconciliation was throughout the 
West the bishop. 

To the Western practice a necessary exception 
had to be made in the case of persons in peril of 
death : the works of penance had to be dispensed 
with, the absolution was given in the sick room, 
and the minister was not commonly the bishop, 
but a priest. The difficulties attending public 


j>eTiance in time of health hud the effect that com¬ 
paratively few per.sonscanie under it. Some sought 
it vuliuitnrily, and on some it was imposed by 
authority, ibit the general tendency was to j)ut 
off penance till death was in sight (St. CtesariuK of 
Arles, Sermo 256, in Apj». to St. Augustine, PL 
xxxix. 2217). It thus came alxmt over the whole 
of Western Ohrislendoni that people became 
familiar with a systeni in which not onlv the con¬ 
fession, but also the penance and the absolution, 
were privately exercised, and in which the iniiiis- 
trant was a priest. 

Meanwhile in the Celtic churches of the British 
Isles there had sprung uj) a procedure widely jlifl’er- 
ing from the public penance of the (.^mtiiiental 
ehurches. It found its inception in the (Celtic 
monastic sysUmi, which had ])eciiliar features. 
'I'lic Irish monastery was a community at once of 
monks, students, and penitents, under the rule, of 
an abbat, who was within the immastery suj)reme. 
The penitential books, or scbeilnles of pemiru-es, 
which were first issued from these monasteries, 
contemplate private performance without ('ounter- 
part in the public liturgy, and recoiiciliatioii by 
admission to communion on the comjiletion of the 
penance. 'I'luu'e is no provision for a ])ul>lic and 
.solemn recom^iliation, nor any reeoinse to the 
hishuj*. Fassing over the earliest fragmentary 
documents, we come to the Pcnitcyifud of Si. 
Finian (c. A.D. 550), which shows tiiis system 
at work (F. W. IJ. Wassmsidilehen, Die Hu.^xord- 
nunyen der ahcvdlavdischeo Kirehe, Halle, 1851, 
p. 109); and the }’eniieidi(d of Colamhanus, 
which is largely based on Finian, is a further 
development of it whiirh, through the monasteries 
of the foundation of (^)lumbaimH, introduced the 
system on the continent of Kurop(! {ih. ji. 355). 

Archbishop I’hcodore states that in th(‘ I'lnglish 
chureduis of iiis time there was no public penance 
{Ptr.nit. i. 13). The linLish ehurclu's had never 
praet.ised it; and it appeals that the Ikint inental 
missions had not introduced it. Theodetre, him¬ 
self of ICastern origin, frankly ac(;epts t lu* private 
pixx’cdlire which he finds in use ; ami in the Peni¬ 
tential he puts forth an ordered system of ]>enanee8 
sn|»erior to any penitential yet pnxliiced. The 
Penitential of 'Theodore is stated to contain the 
archbishop’s replies t-o a series of questions 
athlresseil to him, mainly by the priest Eoda, who 
framed iii.s (luestions from a ( ’eltic penitential ex 
Scotoniiu libello’) in his hands. 

'I'he significance of all these, penitential books, 
alike the Celtic and liiat of Theodore, is that they 
are handbooks of the pi lost in the administration 
of the Celtic or private s^'stem of penance. On the 
continent of Knrojie t he normal minister of reeiin- 
eiliation was the bishop, whose public and solemn 
service of reionciliation was held on tlie Cirna 
Domini. Under the systmn accepted by I’hetidore 
for the whole of England there was nothing of all 
this- Not only was the confession private as else¬ 
where, but the penance ami tlie reconciliation were 

( irivate too, and the minister was not the bishoy), 
)ut a priest. 

The gradual extension of this system over the 
whole of N\"estern Christendom may be traced in 
the following centuries. That an impulse of the 
kind should spread from tlie north southwards 
may appear prinui facie unlikely ; and scholars 
like Bishop Bchmitz have been at much jiains to 
show a Roman origin for the Fenitentials (H. J. 
Schmitz, Die Bussbiic.her und die Bus.sdisriplin der 
Kirehe^ i., Mainz, 1883, ii., Dii.sseldorf, 1898). The 
evidence to the contrary is, however, hardly to be 
refuted. It will be found at length in O. D. Wat¬ 
kins, A History of Penance (in the press). The 
beginnings of the private system on the Continent 
came from the monasteries of Celtic type which. 
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starting with the foundations of Columbanus,were 
extraordinarily multiplied in the Frankish lands in 
the 7Mi century. 'I’he penitential books of these 
houses were extensively^ copied and also variously 
ada})ted, and l^enitentials now came into wider 
use in the hands of priests outside. The so-called 
Pcpvituntuile linmanurti is a penitential mainly of 
Celtic origin, to which are appended two Roman 
ollice.M of the public sy-stem. When the Peniten¬ 
tial of Theodore was later on introduced from 
England, it obtained a great vogue, and was coj>ied 
or rnodilied as suited those who used it. Thus a 
variety of Fenitentials based upon Theodore, 
but comjdled in the Frankish lands, were 
now introduced. Next to be noted is the wide¬ 
spread inlluence of the English missionaries in the 
Cermanic countries. Such were St. Boniface, or 
Winfried of Crediton, the apostle of (Germany ; 
St. Willibald, bishop of Eichstadt; St. Willehad, 
bishop of Jhemen ; St. Willibrord, archbishop of 
Utrecht. All t.liese represented and gave exten¬ 
sion to the English system of penance. Not less 
iiufiortant is the influence of Alcuin and his little 
band of English scholars, who from the palace 
school of Aachen, or later from St. Martin’s ahhey 
at ’rours, are strong supporters of the English 
system. I'lie times of Clmrles the Ureal show the 
conflict of the two systems in the dioceses. Every¬ 
where on the (,'ontirient the nuhlicsystem survives. 
Tlie confession is jiiivate, out public penance is 
imjiosed in an ordered course winch assigns to the 
}»erntents their place in the solemnization of the 
imblic liturgy, and the reconciliation is in every 
di(jce.se an annual solemn oflice which takes place 
on the 'I’liursday before Easter, or Ccr.na Domini, 
and of which the bishop is the ministrant. By the 
side of this has grown uj) in the various monasteries 
the new system in which not only the confe.s.sion, 
but also tlie penance and the reconciliation, are 
private, and the ministrant is a priest. The 
lenanees imiiosed by the jienifcntial hooks tend to 
»e much less exsicting than t,lio.se of the ancient 
public system. In the Dili cent, there comes an 
angry clash of the two systems. ’I'he reform 
councils of (hiarlemagne in 81.*^ show it in course, 
d’he Uouncil of Chlllons holds t hat penances should 
Ihi based upon (1) canons, (2) Scripture, and (H) 
custom, ‘ the books whicli they call penitenlials 
being re[mdiatcd and altogether bani.slied.’ 'J’lie 
tkmncil of 'rours, noting the variety of penances 
in tise, rtMaunmends that the ini})erial assembly 
about to meet at Aachen sliall indicate which of 
the penitenlials is to be preferred. A little later 
the Uouncil of I’aris (82U) rules that the bishops 
should ‘diligently inaUe empiiry for these same 
faulty documents, and should deliver them wlieii 
found to the flames, so that in future unskilhal 
priests should not by their means deceive men.’ 
Such was the conflict of the Iavo systems in the 
lirst half of the JUlioenlury. But the triumph of 
the private system was only a matter of time and 
extension. So far, indce<l, it was unknown in the 
southern lands. In Eotnhanly outside Bobbio and 
in the Italy of the ])opes the public sy.stem ruled. 
vSo, too, in *S. <»aul, and in what remained to 
Christendom of S]>ain. But by the time of Gratian 
(c. 1150) the private system is in general use even 
in Italy, tliougli not of obligation. Putting for¬ 
ward the question whether confession of sin to a 
priest is required, or whether contrition and 
secret satisfaction without oral confession will 
attain forgiveness, (iratian cites a long array of 
89 authorities pronouncing on either side, and 
sums up that Doth opinions are well supported 
{Decretum, li., cau.sa xxxiii. qu, 3). It is, how¬ 
ever, only three-quarters of a century later than 
this that at the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
( 1216 ) the edict goes forth to the whole of Weatem 


Christendom that every Christian who has attained 
discretion must confess his sins at least once in 
every year. 

Attention has now to be given to the growth of 
the practice of recurring or habitual confession. 
Penance proper, in the sense of an ordinance or 
sacrament for the remission of sin, is concerned 
only with such capital or mortal offences as have 
placed the sinner in a condition of sin or death 
from which he needs to be rescued by sacramental 
grace. It is to be ex}>ected that suc h ^rave sin, if 
it oexurs at all in the case of a Clinstian after 
baptism, will be exceptional ; and in the early 
centuries penance was admitted only once in tlie 
lifetime. In the 4th and 5th centuries this was 
the rule throughout the West, as at an earlier 
period it had been also in the East. As late as 
the Third Council of Toledo (580) the prohibi¬ 
tion of a second penance is re-athrmed for Spain. 
Wliile, however, in the earlier ages the mind of 
the Church was against tlie admission of rejieated 
penance, there had grown up in the monastic 
S()(;ietie8 the practice of recurring confession of 
ofl'enee as a habit of the devout life ((.la.ssian, de 
iken. Inst. iv. 9 ; St. Benedict of Nursia, Uajula, 
7). This was not the penance of the Clmrcli. It did 
not contemi*late in ordinary cases the sacramental 
forgiveness of mortal oU'ence. In the rule given by 
Donatus, bishop of Besan^oa, to the nuns of Jous.sa* 
montier (592-C51) confession is to be made to the 
abbess ('matri s])irituali nihil occiiltetur’). The 
first notice of the extension to the lay jieople of 
the practice of confession a.s a habit of the devout 
life comes from these islands. In the Dialogue of 
Egliert, archbishop of York (between 732 and 736), 
the following statement is made : 

‘ Since the tiiues of pope Vitalian and Tiieodoro archbishop of 
Canterbury a custom has obtained in the Churcii of the 
Knglish, and has come to be hold as havinjj tiie force of law, that 
not only the clergy in monasteries, but also the laymen with 
their wives end families should betake themselves to their 
confessors* (Haddatt and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, iii. 41:1). 

This was to be in the twelve days before 
Christmas. It will be understood that under tlie 
private system of penance the old proliibitious 
against repetition no longer maintained their 
ground. Confession could be admitted as often as 
priest and penitent were agreed in admitting it. 
Such confession should not ordinarily be concerned 
with mortal offence; and, when it was not so 
concerned, even though the words of absolution 
w'ere employed, it was not in the strict sense to be 
regarded as an exercise of the sacrament of pen¬ 
ance. It was a practice of the devout life. But, 
if grave sin had in fact been committed, the 
uiest was prepared to exercise the commission of 
orgivenes.s, and his absolution was understood 
to convoy the grace of the Church ordinance or 
sacrament of penance. The spread of the private 
system of penance on the continent of Europe has 
already been adverted to. With it followed the 
practice of recurring confession. In the period 
950-1215 the private system is found to strengthen 
its hold of the regions north of the Alp.s, and also 
to enter into possession of the southern lands. 
The partial use of it becomes a general use. Its 
voluntary character gives place to a sense of obliga¬ 
tion, though without positive enactment. And 
this sense of duty has come to bear not only on 
the soul conscious of deadly offence, and in need of 
the loosing of the Lord ; it is becoming a recognized 
duty for every adult Christian to confess again and 
again at intervals, the interval which by ecclesi¬ 
astical custom should not be exceeded being the 
year from Easter to Easter. At last in the E’carth 
Council of the Lateran (1216) all this is embodied 
in a definite decree for the whole of Westera 
Christendom: 
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‘ Every fidfIts of either aex shall after the attainment of years 
of discretion confess his sins with all fidelity to his own priest 
at least once in the year.’ 

It was soon found necessary to relax this rule as 
to the requirement that the confession of the jUlclis 
must he miule. to ‘ his own priest’ ; hfit llie require¬ 
ment of an annual confession from every is 

still the rule of the iloman (,'atholic Church. 

In Kii'^liind at the Koformation the position 
taken in» was very nuicli that of the Church of 
Con.stantinople after the action of Nectariua in 
suiipressin*' the priest jienitcntiary. Tlie u.se of 
confession was left to tlie consinonce of the Christ¬ 
ian, and he was free to ma,ke. his confession to anj' 
priest whom he mij^dit (dioose. Tlie preroj^ative of 
the priest is allirmed witliuut hesitation. The 
formula of the ordination of a priest has tlie 
words : 

‘ Wlioae Bina then doRt forfjivc, they are for^^iveii ; anti whose 
nina Llion do.sl retaiji, they are relaitx'd.’ 

In tht* exhortation to he read on notice t>f Iltdy 
Communion the final jtarap^raph runs: 

‘And liec.'uiKe it is requisite, thiit no niii?i stmidd come to tlie 
hol\ Communion, but with a full trtist in tioifs mercy, and 
with a quiet eonscienco ; tlierefore if there lie iiny of \ou, wlio 
hy tins means cannot quiet ids own conscience licrein, tint 
retiniref.li further comfort or ('ounsel, let him come to me, or 
to some utlicr discreet and learned .Minister ot (iod’s Wont, and 
open his ^rrief ; that ii\ the iiunislry of tlod s ludy Wtird lie 
null receive the heiielit of alisolution, tofiether with tchostly 
counsel and advice, to the qnietinir of his conscience, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulneHS.’ 

Tlic form of alisolution after privati^ confession 
^iven in the Order for the. Visitation of the Sick is 
one of the forms jiartly jirecatory, partly ilcclara- 
tory, which had conic into use from the l.'Uh 
ccutury, 

‘Our l.ord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to hiB Church 
toaiisolve fill sinnern who truly nqientand helievein him, of his 
(freal. im rcy forj.',ive thee Ihiiie offences ; And hy his authority 
itnmmilicd to me, I iihsolve Iheo from all thy sins. In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

On a iioint of much dispute in the Keforuiation 
period no jironouncement is made. 11 is not ruled 
whctlicr a person guilty of mortal ofl'cnee oiKjhf to 
have his ctinscience trouhlcd till lie has hefaken 
himself to the ]ieiianceof the ('hurch. 'Phis point, 
wliicli St, Au^Mistine in the early years of the fitli 
cent, would atiswer in the stricter sen.st; (.SVr/n.o 
8f)2), and which is shown by (iratian as varitmsly 
answered through the (•(tnturie.s in hi.s lon ;4 cattma 
of (‘itations, is in fact dealt u ith by the (’htireh of 
En^dand a.s Nectarius had dealt with it in (kin- 
stantinople. The matter is left to the conscienee of 
the iifrender. In otlier words, if he ajiproaches the 
Holy Communion, he dfies so at his own risk. l>ut 
th(‘. (^hureh does not liar his access. In the history 
of the Church of En{,dand after the Reformation 
confession to a priest with a view to absolution 
was for three centuries not preatly used, t hon;.di 
it may he said that it never fell entirely out of use. 
Since the Oxford Movement there has been a con- 
siderahle use of such confession. 

Confession.—It has been repeatedly stated for 
centuries that in early times confessions were 
made publicly. Tlie statement is already foun<l in 
Sozoinen (HR vii. 16), who regards such public 
confession as su^iplying the reason for the intro¬ 
duction of the priest penitentiary. Sozornen wrote 
about 200 years after the {icriod to which he 
refers. He speaks of such confession as made iv 
6€drp(f )—the phrase of St. (dhryso.'-tom. St. ('hryso- 
stom had in view the public penance of the Asian 
churches ; and it is to the confusion of this exo- 
mologesis with verbal confession that the lonj^ 
series of misunderstandings must be mainly attri¬ 
buted. To later writers the very word ‘exomolo- 
gesis’ (‘confession forth’) seemed to imply that a 
confession in words was at least part of this public 
exercise. But by the time of TertuUian’s de 


Pif^nitentia (c. A.D. 198) exomologesis was already 
even in the Latin ehurches the teehiiical word for 
the public course of penance ; and it cannot l>e 
shown that a detailed confession in words was ever 
part <if this. 'I'he references to actual confessions 
are to confes.sions privately made. Origen (in 
Lev. horn. 2) speaks of the sinner ‘ wljo iloes not 
.shrink from slmwing hi.s sin to the priest of the 
Ltird ’ (sttcerdidi- in the Latin of Kulinus—not 
necessarily a hishup). In ('yprian’s environment 
confessions are ‘ apud sacerdotes,’ snvcrdns here 
meaning a bishop. St, Basil (Kp. (^nn. ii. J14) 
states that the admitted [iractice in tlie case of 
‘adulteresses who had made confession through 
jiiety or whose sin was otherwi.se proved’ was to 
jiermit the jienance to be commeiuod in tlu' urade 
of bystanders, so tb.at the ollence should not be¬ 
come matter of public, knowhidge. St. (Ii-egory of 
Nyssa (Kp. Cun. 6 [PG xlv, ‘JX:^]) tleaU \\iili the 
<‘ase of sei rct tlieft when the otliauler lias eonli'ssed 
to the prie.st (5t' i^ayoptvatio^ t6 wXiipp.l'Xriixa acrui' Tip 
Upei (fiaftpLocrat). St. Innoccnl 1. (Ayi. xxv. 1(1) says 
that it. is the otiice of the priest, to attend to ilic 
<‘onfession of the penitent. In .Afric^a St. August inc 
states that tho.se doitig public penaucc must Imve 
committed grave otlenccs, as adultery, luimicide, 
or sacrilegcg fniin which it may be infcrn‘d tlmt 
imire was unkiKAvn to liim (Sermo 2ri2). 'i'horc is 
one exeepfion. St. Leo Magnii.'^, writing to the 
liisboiis of ('amjiania, Samniiim, and Ricimiim, 
stat(‘.s (A’/>. 16H) that he ha.s Inward of the practice 
hy some in tho.se districts of public: confession, 
lie rules that it must he brought to an end : 

‘ I mean ttiat, m the mat ter of the* jieiiaiioi; which in dvmamlt'd 
of t,ho faithful th«:re Hiiuiilil bo no putilio recitation of ttie 
natiiro <>f particular iiiiH, such jirofesHioii heinif wrilLcii iit a 
statement (lihfUus). For It sulHces that the accusal ion of 
coiiHcicnce he indicated to the priests (sacenlotibus) alone in 
Hcc.ret confession.’ 

Wit h l.eo .<iiicerdos is not eonlined to bishops. 

From this time onwards, so far as is known, 
confessions liuve always been jirivato wliclhcr they 
were made (I) as a preliminary to public jamance 
and episcopal absolution, (2) on tin.* sick-lHMl, or 
(8) in connexion with tlie systmn of lu ivate ]>enatu‘e 
and absolution liy a priest. When, umler tlie 
irivate system of penance, confession to a priest 
lecame largely used, some nreparal ion for this 
ministry on the part of the clergy was N<‘en to he 
called for. Thus in the 9th cent, it is repeatedly 
laiti down that the clergy should he pn'jiared to 
distingui-sh the ciglit principal vices (c.y., t'ounci) 
<if Rhcinis, A.I). 8Li)--an enumeration which had 
come down from Cassian. An early directory for 
the penitent is that of Othinar, ahhat of St,. Hall 
(A.D. TM)). This is published in Wasserschlehen, 
ji. 4:17. 

Absolution.—The absolution of the penitent has 
in history been conveyed externally in four modes, 
used separately or in combination : (1) by tlie 
laying on of hands, (‘2) by precatory forms of words, 
(H) hy declaratory forms of words, and (4) by ad¬ 
mission to communion. 

(I) The laying on of hands by the bishop was 
used (c. A.D. 260) in the Syrian Church of the 
iJidujiealia (ch. 10 [tr. from tin* Syriac by Margaret 
Hunlop (iihson, London, 19011]), and is found in 
tlie Apo.vtolie Constitutions (ii. 41), reproducing 
the Dida.scrtlia. No other evidence is forthcoming 
of its use for absolution in the churches of the 
East. In the churches of the Asian provinces, 
while there was an elaliorate ceremonial for the 
imposition of liands upon penitents in the course 
of the liturgy (Council of Laodicea, can. 19), there 
is no indicatum of the use of such imposition or of 
any other outward symlxil or expression for the 
purpose of eflecting reconciliation. Nor has any 
mention been found of the laying on of hande for 
absolution at Antioch or at Constantinople. In 
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the Went the African churches employed the 
layin}^ on of hantiH for ahHf)hition in a public and 
solemn function alike in the times of 8t. Cyorian 
and in those of St. Au^^ustine. In S. (iaul the 
first Council of Oranj'e (A.D. 441) knows of a 
‘ reconciliatory impo.sition of the hand’ which 
should he ^>:iven in a public function, after the 
fullilment of penance, to a penitent who had 
alr(;a<ly been admitted to communion in time of 
Hicknes.s. 'J'lie usaf^c of Rome is not easily deter¬ 
mined. There is rejieated evidence of sume im])osi- 
tion of hands in the course of j>enan(;e, and also 
of the employment of such imjiosition in the 
recomdliation of heretics, but there is no immtion 
found of the imposition of hands as UHe<l in the 
fmhlic and solemn r(!coru;iliation of ordinary 
(cnitents by the bishop on the 'riiursday before 
taster. 

(2) The verbal expression of absolution or recon¬ 
ciliation was in the early centuries usually made 
in the form of prayer. No verbal ab.soluti<m in 
any form hut that, of prayer is knowm to have been 
preserved. The reconcilifitory prayers employed 
in Itome are given in Hk; (xelns'iun Stirrmnmtary. 
In the Kaslern c.liurclies the supplicatory hu ni.s of 
ahsolution luive. hcen retained to iiuxlern times (.1. 
(ioar, Kucholdijion, Paris, I(i47, j). 

(3) No indicative form of absolution as ‘ Ego tc 
absolve’ is known to have come down from the 
early centuries. It cannot, however, he certainly 
aflirmcd that, no such form was ever used. St. 
Ambrose writes : 

‘ For neither flo tiiey remit siriHiri Uieir own name, hut in the 
name of the Fat her, and of the Son, and of the Itoly (Ihost. 
TtiH,\ uhU, ttui (Jodiicad ^^riUltH : the Horvit^e in liuman, Imt. ttie 
nmni(l(ien(ii! is of supernal power’ {de Spiritu Sancto, iii. IK). 

'Pile asking is the prayer of remi.ssion ; hut, if 
the clergy remitt.tMl sins in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Chost, it is tlillicnlt 
to see how this could be done (^xce|»t in some form 
of direct pruriouncejm'nt. The dcscri])tioii given 
by St. Ambrose would ajijily exactly to the com- 
posit.t* forms of absohition—half prayer and half 
pronounceimmt.—which have been generally u.sed 
since the lirst half of the l.'lth <u‘iitury. St. 
Thomas A(|uiiias, in his 22n«i O/nisr/iilHtu ,—a short 
treati.s(! addres.se.tl to the muster-general of the 
Dominicans on the subject of the form of ahsolu¬ 
tion, in which he defends and indeed requires the 
indicative form — mentioiiH the statement made by 
some of those with wliom ho is arguing that only 
thirty years liad pa.ssed since all used theprecatoiy 
f»»rm heginning ‘ Ab.solntiommi et remissionem.’ 
St. 'I’homas does not deny this, but merely notes 
that none could speak for all. It may he under¬ 
stood that |>rccnt()ry form.s were in general use in 
\V. Eui()]>e till alxmt the middle of the I3th century. 

(4) It was not in every case that any formal 
expression of absolution fouml })lace before the 
admission of the person to communion. I'hus in 
Egypt the viaticum was sent to the dy^ing Serapion 
by means of a messtmger lad. Serapion thereupon 
proceeded to make his communion. Dionysius of 
Alexamlria, the bishop, remarks that Serapion 
had been kejd. alive till he was absolved (^ws \vdy 
[Euisebius, JIK vi. 44]). How was the ahsolution 
conveyed ? Certainly not by imposition of hands, 
or by a j)rayer of reconciliation said over him by 
the priest, or by any pronoun<;ement of absolution 
in his presence. Serapion’s was the extreme case 
of a la[>8ed person who had been debarred fnuu 
communion till death should be imminent. When 
at last he is absolved, the procedure in fact adopted 
is simply admission to communion. Again, when 
in the 13th canon of the Nicene Council it is ruled 
that on the approach of death all persons in 
penance may be admitted to communion, there is 
no suggestion of formal absolution before such 


communion. Again, in the Asian provinces 
penances were severe and prolonged ; but, when 
the penance was fulfilled, the person was to ‘ pro¬ 
ceed to communion,’ to ‘partake of the sacred 
things,’ to undertake ‘ the communion of the good ’ 
(St. (Iregory of Ny.ssa, Ep. Can. [PG xlv. 229. 
232]). The impre.ssion conveyed is that, wlien the 
per.son had fullilled his penance, he simply stood 
no longer bound. Communion was open to him. 
The same may have been oriLunally the jiractice of 
the Irisli monasteries (cf, I*a:nitentiale Vinniai, 

H : ‘ altario reconciliatur,’ §§ 15, 21, 35 : ‘ jungatur 
altario,’§ 14 : ‘ restitnatur altario,’§ 53 : ‘intrandum 
ad altare ’ [Wa-ssersclilehen, p. 10811'.]). 

It should, however, be stated with all clearness 
that nowhere and at no time in the hi.story of the 
Church has the Holy Eucharist been regarded as 
the actual means of absolution. It w’a.s not open 
to any ]ters()n who had not found forgiveness to 
sipproach Communion in order that the Holy 
Eucharist, coming into touch with the unahsolved 
sinner, might thereby absolve him. Of the cleans¬ 
ing power of the Eucharist to wash the forgiven 
sinner ‘ more and more,’ of the yearning that so 
‘our sinful bodies may l»e made clean by His 
Body, and onr souls washed through His most 
jneeiouH JMood,’ the Chur<-.h is ever eonseious. 
k'or the unreconciled is the w arning that ‘ the 
danger is great if we receive the same uinvorthily. 
For then we are guilty of the Body and Blood ()f 
Christ our Saviour ; we eat and drink our own 
damnation, not considering the Lord’s Body’ 
{English Prayer Book). 

I..itkuati:rk. — Seo list, under Pkmance (Roman Catholic). 
J. Morin, Comnurnt. khst. dP (iixciph'na Ptrnitp.ni iti\ Paris, lOfjl, 
a moriinncnt of learninjr, reinaitis the niosL coiiii)lete treatise on 
the subject; N. Marshall, The. I'enitp.ntinl Di.xriplinp of Uie 
Primit.i.DP ('hmeh for the first fovr hmulred years after Christ, 
London, 1714, intereslinj; as ropresetit.in^f the Anfflicnn position 
in the time of l^iieen Anne, is largely indehtetl to Mori/i (rejirint 
in Library of Anglo-* atliolic Theology, Oxford, 1S44); P. 
BatifTol, ‘ Ijcs Origmes de la pd'nilence,’in ritiules d'histoirp et 
de thfolofju' tx^sitioe, i., Paris, HlOii, pp. 45-‘22*2, is an excellent 
pntsentation of modern historical results. On cxoniologesis soe 
E. B. Pusey, note L in tlie Tcrlullian vol. of tlie Library of the 
Fathers, London, llSt.p. 377. On the p)etiitentialH, F. W. H. 
Wasserschleben and H. J, Schmitz as in Ijiti^rature of pre¬ 
ceding art. ; for F.nglish and British penitenlials, A. W. Haddan 
and W. Stubbs, Coiincilft and Kcclp.-iiastical Document it, 3 vols., 
Oxford, ls()P-78; for St CoUimbanus, A. Mahiory, Quid 
Lnxopienses monar-hi discipuli mneti Colurnbani ad reiiulam 
monaxterioruyn atque aa coiniuunem Ecclesiae profectum 
cmUnlertnt, Paris, 1894. For Anglican practice, E. B. Pusey, 
Adnice on Hearing Confession (adapted from J. J. GanineX 
V'ith I'rpface etnhodmug hhttjlish Authorities on Confesmor/^, 
Oxford, 1877-80; O. D. Watkins, A HM. of Penance, now in 
the press, is a series of studies of primary authoritie.s, of which 
a full collection will be found printed in the original languages. 

Oscar D. Wa'i'kins. 

PENITENCE.—Penitence is a sorrow for sin 
H.S an oflence against God, and involves a purpose 
t)f amendment. A regret for sin not based on its 
intrinsic sinful character, viz. its oti'ensivenes.s to- 
w’urds God, would not be penitence ; and a regret 
not involving the purpose of amendment, or a re¬ 
solve of amendnient without hatred of sin, w-ould 
not be penitence. On the other hand, a purpose 
of expiation or satisfaction does not .seem to be of 
the essence of true penitence, except in so far as 
such satisfaction is in.separable from the process of 
amendment itself. Thus, a murderer may sincerely 
repent for homicide, be firmly resolved not to 
commit it again, and yet endeavour to evade the 
punishment if he can. 

Accordingly, the common Protestant view of 
penance or repentance for sins is that, as a con¬ 
version of a soul to God, it involves, by the mercy 
of God, complete forgiveness both of sin and of the 
penalty due to sin, without the necessity of works 
of finance or expiation, for which the satisfaction 
of Christ is considered fully sufficient. 

In the Roman Catholic doctrine penitence is 
considered a distinct virtue or disposition of the 
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soul. The Council of Trent (1551) defines (sess. 
xiv. can. 1) that it was at all timcK hefove Christ 
necessary for the remission of grievous sins, and 
that in the Christian dispensation sins committed 
after baptism are actual^ and judicially forgiven 
by the Church, in virtue of tlie power of the keys, 
through a rite which is truly a sacrament of the 
New Law, and based on the words of Christ (Jn 

‘Receive ye the Holy Ghowt: wliose aoever hihh ye forgive, 
they are toiyfivei> unto them ; aiul whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are reUnied.’ 

Cf. Penance. E. L. van Bi-:celaerk. 

PENTECOST. —See Festivals ani> Easts 
(Christian). 

PERCEPTION. —Simple as perci^ption may 
appear as set fortli in a psychological systmii, yet 
in the history of Bpeculation its discussion iias 
raised the tleepest questions in ])liilosophy. We 
need not recall the answers to tlie question of the 
poH.sibility of knowledge, on the .supposition tluit 
mind and matter were sejtarated hy the whole 
diameter of heing. It would mean writing a 
history of philosophy—at all events from the 
time of Desi^artes. It would mean writing the 
story of Scottish philosophy, and an a<‘count of 
the Scottish answer.s to Hume, especially the 
an.swer of Keid. Ftir these answers relate to the 
question, Wliat do I perceive ? W'hatis the object 
before me when I j^ercid ve ? Ls it always a state of 
my eonsciousness, an idea, which is not external to 
me, but only somehow related to an external 
reality? Materialism, iihtali.sm, and realism give 
their answers to tiie qne.stioii eacli in its own way. 

Science in its speculative moods ha.s been busy 
with the question. 'I'hose who ajqiroaeh it from 
without, and are mainly concerne<l with t lie natural 
anil jdiysiologieal proces.ses wliich precede and 
influence the act of perception, seek to show that 
perception is conditioned hy the constitution of 
the whole world. 'J’hc simplest act of percep¬ 
tion, they say, involves for sight all the properties 
of tlie ether and all the laws of optics; and for 
hearing they indicate what are the laws of sound, 
and how tliese condition the act of hearing. After 
showing the conditions imposed by the constitution 
of the external world on the process which issues in 
perception, tlie^y proceed to inve.stigato and de.scrihe 
the conditions imposed by what may be called the 
physiological procedure of the body. This u.sually 
describes the sen.se-organs, the aderent andeflerent 
nerves, and the connexions of the surface of the 
body with tlie central nervous system and the 
brain. It is not usually contended that the subject 
is conscious of the strains and stresses of the 
nervous system or of the movements in tlie brain 
which accompany sen.sation and perception. But 
it is often implied that (Huisciousness results from 
and is conditioned hy those nervous moyemeots. 
On the wliole, it may be said that, taking into 
consideration the material conditions ini])Osed hy 
the external world and tho.se imposot by the con¬ 
stitution of the sense-organs, the outcome is to 
regard consciousness as an ellect, and an effect to 
be explained by the convergence of physical and 
physiological antecedents to the iiossihility of 
having a sensation. It may be admitted that 
sensation is impossible ajiart from these physical 
and physiological conditions. Hight needs both 
the etherial vibrations whicli we call light and the 
nervous system with all its complications. But, 
while these are necessary conditions of vision, 
vision ibself implies something more. 

It is necessary to make another preliminary 
remark. After we have studied, as far as we may, 
the external conditions of the possibility of sensa- 
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tion and the physiological processes which issue 
in having a sensation, it is necessary to look at 
sensation as a conscious exjieiieiice of the subject. 
This is another inuuiry, to be conducted under 
otlier conditions and with other modes of investi¬ 
gation. The machinery that we use is introspec¬ 
tion, and the method is by the interrogation of 
consciousness. Introspection has its diHiculties. 
There is the ditticnlty arising from the swift 
movement of states of imnsciousness and the fact 
that, when we fix attention on a state, it has 
already jiassed into the bai kground. Eaoli move¬ 
ment htus its content, and it is diHicult to arrest its 
progress without changing it. Indeed, it is a 
question whether we can fix our aflention on a 
state of conscioiLsness without influencing that 
state in some way. I'his difficulty lias been dis¬ 
cussed by F. II. Bradley : 

‘ VVe all, when our atttMit ion is directed to otir extremitlon or 
to Home iiiterniil oiy:ttn, niiiy become aware of HeiiHatiouH which 
previously we did not notice. And with rejjaid to these Henua- 
tiotis there may be a doubt wlielher tliey were actuall.s there 
before, or have on the other hand been made l)y onr att«>iidin|{^. 
And though thia qtie-Ntion may Heeni tiiin}>le, it really ia dillKnilt. 
Can we ilirectly compare attentioirH objei-t. wiiti bomethmg to 
which we do not at all attend? To answer in the allirmative 
appears not easy. Can we then recall wliat we have not tioticed, 
and, now aitondlng to this, compare it wilti Nome other oVijecl? 
If reprofluction necessarily depended on attention, any such 
process would seem impossible. Rui, since in any case this 
view of reproduction must be rejected as erroneous, we may 
reply confidently that the above comparison is a thing which 
actually happens. Still asserting t he possibility an<l the general 
nrincipio, we have not removed all doulit as to the Mpecial fact, 
ror how do I Know in a given case tliat my present attending 
hue not vitally fraiiHfortiied tlie result? Am I to postulata that 
in principle attention does not and ('annot alter its object? 
.Such an asHumption, so far as 1 can see, could hardly be justified. 
Certainly, apart from such an assumption, we may argue that 
any effect of attention requires time, and that hence, if the 
sensation appears as soon as we attend, the sensation must 
have preceded. And this inference is strengthened when ws 
are able to pass thus repeatedly and with the saniu result from 
inattention to its opposite. .'Still, at its strongest, an argument 
of this kind seems far from conclusive. And in any case 1 can¬ 
not think that no more than this is the act ual ground of our 
confidence when we refuse to believe that attention has mads 
the thing that we feel. I agree that in some ooees we recollect 
our state before attention supervened, though such a recollec¬ 
tion In most cases, I should say, is absent. And, again usually, 
and if you please always, we have the persisting after-sensation 
or after-feeling of our previous condition. Rut, all this being 
admitted, the question as to the actual ground of our confldencs 
remains. In order to compare our previous state we ex hypo- 
theei are now forced to attend to it, and there is a doubt, 
whether we can assume generally that attention does not alter. 
We have therefore to ask whether we are in a maze with no 
legitimate exit, and whether such a result, if accepted, does 
not throw doubt on the whole subject [of immediate experi- 
oiiccj’ {Kenays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1014, pp. 161-103). 

Whether there has been a time in the history of 
life in whicli immediate experience was possible is 
a question not easily determined ; it is also impos- 
.sible to say that there will he a time in which 
immediacy is altogether transcended. For life has 
never been a matter of pure feeling or immediacy, 
and for the most developed human intelligence the 
immediacy of feeling is a fact that is never tran¬ 
scended. Perception is something different from 
feeling and from sensation. It is at least the 
cognition or the recognition of something related 
to the feeling in some way or otlier. It is an 
activity of the subject, in wliicli it seeks to deter¬ 
mine and interpret, or at least to recognize some¬ 
thing in sensation which is more than the sensa¬ 
tion. 

At this stage it is expedient to deal with a new 
term—‘presentation’—which seems to avoid the 
difficulty elaborated by Bradley regarding the 
intervention of attention and tiie result of that 
intervention. This word plays a great part in the 
psychology of Ward and Stout. 

* All that variety of mental facte which we speak of as eenea- 
tione, ]>er<u.‘ptionH, imagea, intuitioua, concepts, notions, have 
two oharacteristice in common :--(l) they admit of being more 
or leee attended to, and (2) can be reproduced and aaeociatod 
together. It is here propoeed to use the term presentation to 
connote eucb a mental fact, and ae the beet English equivalent 
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for what Ix>ckft meant by idea and what Kant and Herbart 
called a Vorwl:*?llutnf. 

A presentation has then a twofold relation,—first, directly to 
the subject, and secotnlly, to oilier preHeiitations. By the first 
is iiieant the fact that the pre.seritatlon is attended to, that the 
subject is more or less coiiHcious of it : it is “ in his mind ’'or 
presented. As presented to a subject a presentation nii|fht 
with advantnire he cii[le<l an object, or perhaps a psychical 
object, to diHl mjfiiisb it from what are called objects apart fron, 
presentation, i.'”., (wmceived os indej>endent of any particulai 
subject. Locke, as we have seen, did so call it; siill, to avoid 
possible confuMion, it may turn out best to dispense with the 
frefpient use of object in this sense. But on one aw-ount, at 
least, it is desirable not to lose sitfht alto^jether of this which is 
after all the stricter as well as the older siyiiilic-atioii of object, 
natiiely, because it enables us to express definitely, witiiout 
impiiciitirin any OTitolo;^ical theory, what we have so far seen 
reason to think is tiie fuiHlamcntal fact in psycholoifv. Insteail 
of deperidiriff mainly on that vii),fue and treacherous word "con- 
BciousnoHs,” or committing oursidvea to the position that ideas 
are rnodiliciitions of a certain mental substance and identical 
with the Hiiliject to which they are jneseriteil, we may leave all 
this on one side, ami say tluit ideas are objects, and the relati 
of objects to subjects—that whereby the one is object and the 
other subject—is presentation ‘ (J. Ward, art. ‘Psychology,’ in 
A’/frO XX. 41). 

It is well to liavc a term to fulfil ilie useful 
function ile.scriheil. Wc (utiry with u.s the fact 
that nresentations adiuit of beiu;.f more or less 
attoruled to. Ilut, as we read on, we find ; 

‘ As to the Huhjective relation of objects, the relation of pre¬ 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a licttcr word, may be 
called attantiiin, extending the dimotatiori of this term so as to 
include even what we ordinarily call inattention.' 

Tliiw add.s to the (lillicullditH e-xpn'.sHcd by Bradley 
UH to the cirecL of atlciition on that to which we 
attiuid. If w(! e.vtend tlu; meaning of attention f.o 
inchnhi inattention, what becomes of the role 
which attention playH, according to Ward, in our 
mental experience ? Tlie relation of n preHcntation 
to a snhjecd/ i» the fact that it is attended to, he 
says, hut then it ai)pear.s that it ia still a preaenta- 
tion, even if it ia not attended to. If the meaning' 
of attention ia extemhid to iiulude inattention, 
then it ia wholly iiidistinojuishahle from conseioua- 
neas -that ‘ vague and treaoherouH word ’ on which 
Ward refuses to depend. Bresentation in the 
language of Ward seema to mean anything of 
wliich the subject ia aware, whether attended to 
or not. 

On the other hand, Stout, while keening the 
term ‘ presentation,’ uses it in a sense anu accord¬ 
ing to a detinition of his own. He writes : 

‘I have endeavoured to bring out clearly the special nature 
and function of Presentation. It will be seen that I «lo not here 
follow Dr. Ward In his <‘oiiiprelu>iifiivo use of thi.s word as 
covering “whatever is the object of the under-standing when 
a man thinks.” I cannot do this because the term is the only 
convenient one which I can find for a certain speciixl kind of 
object, pos.soH.Hing a distinctive character and function of the 
utmost importance. ... It is convenient to have a coiiitiion 
name to cover all the varieties of immediate exiierionce which 
have an objective ctiaractcr. We niav agree to call all iiiuiiedi- 
ate experiences whiirh are primarily objective “ Presentations”’ 
(Manual of Psychology''^, London, 191.3, pp. v, 10 f.). 

'rile term, whether in the sense of Ward or in 
the more limiteil sense of 8tuut, enables them to 
set forth a large part of our experience without 
any attempt to delineate that side of experience 
wliieh involves the activity of the subject, and 
without forcing them at that early stage U) grajijile 
with the diflicul t ies of subjective experience. When 
they come to deal with cognitive process, whether 
jierceptual or conceptual, they have the advantage 
of all that tliey have formulated under tlie name 
of ‘ presentations.’ Presentations are largely treated 
as if they went by themselves, and under that 
treatment hardly anything is said about the subject 
for which the jiresentations are. It may be that 
for purpo,s<?s or exposition [isychologists are coiii- 
[lelh'd to isolate certain problems, to treat them 
as if they were in fact isolated, and to try to solve 
them with the means which they have in hand at 
the stage at wliich they have arrived in their ex¬ 
position. But, when we look at the solution, we 
tind that they have, unconsciously perhaps, assumed I 


the resources of the mind, and brought in for use 
all the higher categories which they have not yet 
reached. 

We submit that the function ascribed to pre¬ 
sentations is one which they are unfitted to dis¬ 
charge, Pre.sentations are retained, associated, 
and reproduced not from any virtue in themselves, 
]>ut because these are the ways whicli the mind 
has of arranging its experiences or of recognizing 
ways in wliich order has to be won. 

We have made this caveat because it seems of 
importance in relation to the question of perception 
with which we more immerliately deal. Here, too, 
we have to conqilain of the way in which problems 
are isidated by jisyehologists. Perception is treated 
in i.sohition, and its processes as if it was a process 
by itself. ‘Conceptions witiiout perceptions are 
empty, and perceptions without com^eptions are 
hliiid.' It may he well to have this oft-quoted 
maxim in the words of Kant himself, ‘Geilanken 
olme Inhalt sind leer, Anschauungen ohne Begriil'e 
sind blind’ (Kritik de.r reinen Vemurift, original 
ed., Kiga, 1781, p. 51, in Gcsammelte. Sc.hr if ten,, 
Berlin, 1 BOB-PI, i. iv. 48). 'Plie maxim has been 
translated by Max Miiller as follows; ‘Thoughts 
witiiout contents are empty, and intuitions without 
concepts are lilind. ’ A nschaxLumjcn, here trarisla t ed 
‘intuitions,’ is translated by almost all l^nglish 
commentators ‘ percejitions.^ It is so used by 
I'alward Caird in his great work on Kant, and by 
.John Watson (The, Phxlono'phy of Kant Explained, 
(jJlasgow, 1908), who invariably translates it by ‘ per¬ 
ceptions.’ Thu.s, when desmibing Kant’s ‘ Axiomen 
der Anschauung,’ he writes : 

‘TheH(“ fiindaiiieiital judgmeriLs, or principles of umlftratand- 
ing, h».* cla.HsificH as (1) axioms of pprcepitioii, (2) anticipations of 
observation, (.3) analogies of experience, and (4) postulates of 
empirical thought ’ (}». 179). 

It is to be observed that Watson translates 
Anschanancf by ‘ jierceiition,’ and Wahrnehnvung 
by ‘ oh.servation.’ Now, Wahrnchmnng is tlio 
usual word for * perccqdion ’ and is mostly used so 
in German philosophical lilerature; e,g., in F. 
Kirchiier’s Wurterhuch der'plidosoplnschcn Grund- 
hegriffe (Leipzig, 1911), jf.v. ‘ Wnhrnehmung,’it is 
written : 

‘ lin wesentlichen deckt sich also dor Begriff der Wahrnfthm- 
ung nilt ilem der Anschauung. Will man heide unterscheiden, 
HO kann dies init Wundt so geschehen, dass man hei dvm Aua- 
drnck Wahrnohnmng inehr die AutTasBun|f des OegcnslandeB 
nuch Btiincr wirklichen Heachaffeiiheit, bci deni Aiisdriick An- 
Bchaming dagegen vorzugweiae die dabei vorhandene Tatigkeit 
unsercH Ilewusstseinos im Auge hat’ (p. 108B). 

Something like this distinction must have been 
in the mind of Kant when he wrote ‘Axiomen der 
AnHch.'mung’ and ‘ Anticipationen der Wahrnehm- 
ung,’the latter of which Watson renders ‘antici¬ 
pations of observation.’ It is not a hajipy rendering. 
There is no doubt that Kant’s language lays .stress 
on tlie activity of the mind when he deliberately 
and consistently uses the word which Max Miiller 
translate/^ ‘ intuition.’ We may use the translation 
‘ perception,’ if we remeiiiher that stre-ss is laid on 
the activity of the mind in perceiving. 

Kant nowhere formally dealt with perception in 
itself, nor did he give an account of it from the 
risycludogical or nieta[>hysical point of view. In 
lact, the reference to Anf!chauung in the ‘ Tran- 
si enderital /Ksthetic ’ is not consistent with that in 
the ‘'rransceiidental Analytic.’ 

According to Kant, the proi;ess from perception 
to knowledge is possible beeau.se of our continued 
consciousness in time. It is governed by certain 
principles and determined in certain ways. 

‘These principles depend upon the part played by space and 
time in all our perception, and the manner in which we employ 
time and space in piecing together our discontinuouB perceptions. 
Now, obviously it is quite jicssible to hold this position without 
having thought cut what is implied in beingjprescnt to the mind 
in perception. This is what Kant did. He describes perception 
in different and inconsistent ways. The reason for this Inoon- 
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■istenc/’ tf th»t Kant li not concerned with the nature of per¬ 
ception, but with the relation of what ia immediately perceived 
to what ts not but may be immediately perceived, and he there¬ 
fore never worked out any conaiatent account of perception. 
He sometimes talks of perception reaching^ objects directly, and 
refutes the view that we perceive only wiiat is in our mind' . . . 
But usuallv he takes the ordinary idealist view that we do not 
rceive thirips, but affections produced in us by thinjfs. Owing 
this inconsistency, Kant constantly seems to be stating verv 
much more than he has any right to. This is specially true in 
all that he says about knowledge 1:>eing confined to phenomena 
and not extending to things In themselves. When he talks of 
our knowing only phenomena, he sometimes seems to mean that 
we know objects, things in themselves, only in part, in so far as 
they appear to us. That would make the distinction between 
the phenomenon and the thing in itself a distinction between 
the same thing imperfectly and perfectly understood. He 
sometimes, and this is the more usual view, seems to mean that 
we are aware of appearances, entities separate and distinguish¬ 
able from the objects which produc e them in our minds. Hut 
if we work out in any of Kant’s arguments the point of his 
appeal to the fact that knowledge is only of phenomena, we 
shall find that in every case the difTeronce between a subjective 
idealist and a realist view of perception, of what ‘‘ being present 
to the mind " means, is irrelevant, and that his argument holds 
on either theory ’ (A. D. Lindsay, Tht Philosophy oj Immanuel 
Kant, London, 1913, p. 48 f.). 

As we are not concerned with the main arpjument 
of the Kantian pliilosopliy, but only witli perception, 
we may acfuipt Lindsay’s statement as sntficient. 
Yet it must he said that Kant’s treatment of j»er- 
ception is not satisfactory. At one time perception 
eeems to be purely passive, as when he says: 

‘ Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources of our 
soul; the first receives represeutatioiiH (recei)tivity of im¬ 
pressions), the second is the power of knowing an object by 
these represeiilations (spontaneity of concepts). Hy the first 
an olijoct is (/iiirn us, liy the second the object is ihoiiifht, in 
relation to that reprosentation wliich is a mere determination 
of tJie soul. Intuition, therefon.-, and concepts constitute the 
elements of all our knowledge, so that neither concepts without 
an intuition corresponding to them, nor intuition without cou- 
cepts can yield any real knowledge' {Critique of Pure Reason, 
tr. F. Max Muller, London, 1881, p. 44). 

Immediately Kant is met with the difliculty of 
showirm that reproHentations which are piisMively 
received can heeomo elements in the activity whieli 
makes knowledffe. Generally he so separate.s the 
ufiderstandin;^ from the jteroefitive oxjieriftnoe that 
he hasgreatdidiculty in hndingany pointof contact 
between them. Kut, as he goes on, we find that 
he is eonstrnined to rliseover a very close connexion, 
though only at the cost of attributing an iiitelh*etual 
activity of a sort to perception. In the ‘Tran- 
scendenlal Analytic’ he seeks to connect the work¬ 
ing of the umler.standing with jiereeption. This he 
accomi»lishes through the synthetic power of 
imagination. 

He begins with the phenomenon, ‘ which. If connected with 
consciousness, is called perception. Without its relation to an 
at least possible consciousness, the phenomenon could never 
become to us an object of knowledge. It would therefore lie 
nothing to us; and because it lias no objective reality in itself, 
but exists only in its being known, it w'ould be nothing al¬ 
together. As every phenomenon contains a manifold, and 
different perceptions are found in the mind singly and scatlered. 
a connection of Itieiu is necessary, such as they cannot have in 
the senses hy tliemselves. There exists therefore in us an acUve 
power for the synthesis of the manifold which we caII imagina¬ 
tion, and the filnction of which as apjilied to perceptions 1 call 
apprehension. This imagination is meant to change the mani¬ 
fold of intuition into an image ; it must therefore first receive 
the impressions by its own activity, which I call to apprehend ’ 
(ib. p. 1(15 f.). 

This is not the only place in which Kant em¬ 
phasizes the activity of the mind in relation to 
peveeptiona. But, if there Is an activity of thought 
manifest in sensuous perceptifjn—and Kant’saccount 
of what is meant by ‘apprehension’ is decisive in 
this relation—then perception cannot be the merely 
passive process on which he lays so much 8tre.s.s in 
the foregoing quotation. Perception and thought 
cannot be two wholly distinct activities of con¬ 
sciousness. Passive perception is meaningless, and, 
if perception be an activity, it cannot l>e shut out 
from thought in the way postulated hy Kant. 

The present writer’s contention is that perception 
is an activity, that it is part of the cognitive process, 
and is at least the active reaction of the mind 


against what has been presented to it. Nor can 
we refuse to the perceptual activity of the luind 
the help of those categories which ajipear in all 
their activity at a further stage of the evolution of 
knowleilge. It is not at all certain that what is 
presented to us as given ia a manifold. Sensuous 
presentations are sifted in the act of being presented. 
They are not a ‘big buzzing confusion'; thev are 
so far ordered in the very presentation of them. 
It ia not necessary to enter on a description of the 
senses from the physiological side. All that we 
need here is to mention that it is an ordered sensi¬ 
bility that is described. The relation of light to 
vision, the relation of atmosiilieiic vibrations to 
hearing, and the relation of odours to smelling do 
not give one the imjirossion that ho is reading of a 
mere manifold, into which order is to be introduced 
by the categories of the understunding. The eye 
may be said to select out of t.Iie (ixternal universe 
those manifestations to vvhi(‘h it is adajited. The 
same may be said of all the oilier senses. Kant, 
it must l>e said in fairness, does not dwell on this 
aHj)ect of the inquiry. He is concerned with the 
problem of how the universality and tlio necessity 
which are essential for a valia judgment can be 
introduced into our sensations and iicrcejitions. 
From the fact that he has denied to pertaqition the 
power of apodictic judgment, and from his doctrine 
that a concept is necessary for a universal judgment, 
we conclude that he has forgotten that in the given 
there is already a princijile which consciousness 
doe.s not make, hut only recognizes. He has with 
fullness di.scussed the (lucstion of the way in which 
we ellect neces-sary .syntliesi.s in sense-norceptions. 
He deals with such projaisitions as ‘Tin; room is 
warm,’ ‘ Sugar is sweet,’ and insist h that, these are 
only references to the same subjtict, and only to 
the actual sUite of the subject at the moment. 
They are not judgments of oxperience; they are 
only judgments of sense-j)ercention. When ho 
deals with sense-periM’jitions which are to have 
universal validity, he introiluc'es the additional fact 
that they are re/erred not only to the same subject 
hut also to one another. But, if they are referred 
to one another, there are plainly recognized 
elements which do not deiiend on tlio mere sensi¬ 
bility or the idio.syncrasy of the subject, hut are 
common to all subjects. Kant, however, alw'ays 
insists on the view that judgment proper belongs 
to the umler.standing alone, and that necessity and 
universality do not belong to sense; it is the 
characteristic of the understanding. 

Perception, therefore, is more than Kant allows 
to it. It is already intelligent, active, and syn¬ 
thetic. And the relation hetw'ccn lauception and 
conception has to bo considered afresh and on 
their merits. Take the view of Herbert Sjiencer, 
which is also that of llolVding ; 

* In all caseH we have found that I’erception ii an establish¬ 
ment of bpecifle relations amon^; statoH of coimcionsrieBn ; and ia 
thus dlstiiif'uished from the eHtidiliHhinent of these states of 
consciousness themselves. When aiiprehending a sensation 
the mind is occupied with a sirijflc subjective affection, which it 
classes os such or such ; but when uppreheiidinK the external 
something producing it, the mind is occupied with the rela¬ 
tions between that affection anfl others, either past or }>resent, 
which It classes with like relations ’ (Spencer, Th* Principles 
qf Psychology^, London, 1800, ii. 261). 

Clearly in this passage, and, indeed, in his 
whole treatment of percention, Spencer attributes 
to perception functions which, according to Kant, 
belong to the understanding alone. We may also 
quote Hdllding on this important point; 

‘The complex nature of perception affords an important con¬ 
tribution to the determination of the relation hetw een sensuous 
perception and tiioujfht. Since perception rests on a process 
which may be described as involuntary coriiparison, it mani¬ 
fests itself as an activity of thought, by means of which we 
appropriate what is given in the sensatton, incorporate the 
sensation into the content of our consciousness. It, then, an 
activity of thought is manifested in sensuous perception, it Is 
evident that sensuous peroeption and thought cannot be two 
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wholly dl*tlnct acWvitieii of consclouenefw. Thera is no such 
thins as absolutely passive sensuous perception. What is 
received into consciousness is at once worked up in accordance 
with the laws of consciousness ' (OutUneg of Piyckology, Knjf. 
tr., London, 18P1, p. l.SO). 

It may be well, at thiH stage, to assert Iwldly 
that the cognitive proceKS is one from beginning to 
end. It is no more possible to divide it into separ¬ 
ate pbaseH than it is to partition oH the mind into 
sepaiiilti faculties. It may be valuable to dis¬ 
tinguish various stages of it, and indicate what 
seem to ha points of departure, but these dii 
tinidions are not to Vie jiressed as if they were 
absolute. For a rational being perception is not 
possible without thought, ami the first act of cog¬ 
nition achicived by the infant mind involves think¬ 
ing, and thinking of the same kind as is manifested 
in grasping the formula of the law of gravitation. 
I’hus we are unable t/<j follow in the steps of 
James or Stout when they deal with the per<;ep 
tive proiresH as if it eould go along without the 
guiilirig power of tho'.ight. James quotes willi 
approval the following definition of perception 
from Sully’s (htiliiira : 

‘ I'ercepliou may be defined aw that procewi by which the 
mind “ HupplcinentH a Hcnsc-irnpreHsioti ny an acoompaniinei; 
or cHcort of revived wiiHations, the whole ag^}frc;rate of actuj 
and revived neriHatioiiH heiriif Kolidifled or ' intej'rated ’ inf o t.h 
form of a percept,, that is, an apparently immediate apprehet 
Bion or cot'nilion of an object now present In a particular 
lot'Alitv or region of npace ’’' {Principles of Psychology^ London, 
1905, ii. 79). 

Or, as .James says in his u.sual picture.sque and 
incisive fashion, and in italics, ‘Every jierceptioii 
is an ac<|uire(l jierccption.’ Every percept is so far 
built up by the mind il.self, in atutordance with its 
own nature and disjtosition. Thus a presentation, if 
we <’all it so, is an ohjttet of which the subject is 
aware, hut, whether it is a ixinaqit or a conettpf, it 
lias been con.stiluted as an object by the aittivity 
of the mintl. In other words, we utterly disagree 
w’ith tlie view that speaks of presentations as if 
they can exist for the mind witliout representa¬ 
tions. Sully’s (hdinition and James’s maxim alike 
involve the fact that pre.s(‘ntations imply represen¬ 
tations, that cognition even in its most elementary 
form iiii))lies reeognition. 

With Stout let us take it that ‘ perceptual iiitelliK-ence, in its 
pure form, is exclusively concerned with the K'ddance and 
control of motor activity in relation to an immediately present 
situation and to it.s acquired meaning as conveyed hy implicit 
ideaH inseparably coalescing with actual sensations. Thus, the 
percefitiial consciousnc,sH cannot tleal with pa.st, future, and 
absent objects except in the act of dc.'iling with what is given to 
it hero and now. In the pursuit of ends it is circumscriheil by 
the necessity of always working forward step by step from the 
actually given Bituat.ion Ibrouph a series of others until the 
goal is reached. It is limited in a way comparable to actual 
motion ; just ns in actual mot ion we cannot transport our¬ 
selves from one place to anotlicr except by passing throiigli the 
series of intermediate places, so in percept ual proiiess we cannot 
transport ourselves in thonglil into the future except through 
an Immediate series of firesents ’(p. 3(J.5). 

Stout, lias limitud his description of perceptual 
intelligence by postulating that it is ‘in its pure 
form.’ He seems to lind the realization of that 
pure form in the picture of tlie kit ten at l»lay. He 
grants that perceptions ‘ form series having a 
certain unity and continuity similar to trains of 
ideas or trains of thought.’ But all these are 
dominat/ed by the present situation, and continue 
to be so dominatecl, for apparently in the percep¬ 
tual proces.s we never get hej ond Hie present situa¬ 
tion. Biit one osk.s. How i.s the present situation 
constituted ? Confessedly it is a complex situation, 
for it lias an acouired meaning as conveyed hy 
implicit ideas. Tliat is curious in a situation which 
cannot deal with past, future, and aUsent objects 
except in the act of (lealing with them here and 
now. What of the acquired meaning ? Is there no 
consciousness of how that meaning arose? Stout 
describes an impossible situation. It is not 
possible so to delimit the perceptual attitude as to 
oonhne it to a present situation. Even if we grant 


that it is possible in merely animal intelligence, it 
is out of the question in beings who are implicitly 
rational from the beginning of their existence. 
The presence of rationality transforms all intelli¬ 
gence, such as intelligence in beings who are irra¬ 
tional through and through, and to isolate per¬ 
ceptive intelligence from thought in general is an 
illegitimate procedure. It does not help us to 
limit perceptual intelligence to a situation described 
as present, for it has elements which are not pre¬ 
sent in what is actually iu the situation, and the 
perceptive intelligence is aware of them. 

Perception has in it all the characteristics which 
belong to intellectual activity at its highest. 
Organized percej>tit)ii succinctly describes all the 
activity of the intelligence. Instead of dividing 
the substance of mental action into successive 
planes or grades of sensibility and understanding, 
it would be more to the puriiose to recognize in 
peri ipience an imjilieit mental activity which has 
only to he made explicit in order to givens all that 
we need to know regarding tlie procedure of the 
mind in the acquisition of knowledge. If every 
percejition is acquired, and if the process of acouisi- 
tion is as prolonged and as complex as psycholo¬ 
gists describe, how are we to shut off from the 
process of modification and growth of percepts that 
process of evolution which is subsequently described 
as conception ? May not conception he an element 
in the formation of a percept ? Psychologists do 
not limit the perceptual process to a descrijition of 
the sinijile reaction of the mind against a sensation. 
Nor do they limit it to what is actually pre.sent 
to the mind in that reaction. For they postulate 
retentiveness and reproduction, and they also prove 
that attention is involved. As is observed hy 
Stout, ‘ attention is always in some manner expect¬ 
ant or prospective’ (p. 367). If attention is an 
element in our appreciation of the presmit situa¬ 
tion, then the present situation is not altogether 
jiresent, nor can the past 1x5 shut out from the 
luesent situation, for tliere are tlie phenomena of 
retentiveness and rejuoduction to be taken into 
aiicount. What Stout has given with the one hand 
h(i seems to take away with the other. 

If we work out any situation Avhich is the object 
of perception, we lind it inextricalily connected 
witii the past and the future. Ought we not to 
extend the moaning of perciijition to make it cor¬ 
respond to the facts? Looking at the facts, we 
lind that there is no presentation which is not also 
a representation, and no cognition which is not also 
a recognition. We cannot find an object which is not 
conijdex, and which is not an object until somehow 
it is difl’erenHated and discriminated from otlu;r 
objects. It is vain to seek to make distinctions I lie 
aim of which is to shut out all reference to those 
principles which we set forth explicitly when we 
nave so far completed the analysis of the mental 
processes. For the principles which have come 
to clear consciousness through analysis are there 
in every act of knowledge, and we simply delude 
ourselves hy calling them hy names which seem to 
involve less than the whole action of the mind, and 
yet do involve all that action. It is not possible 
to keep, as Stout seems to try to do, the action of 
thought at the perceptual level, for at every step of 
the description the power of thought is present, 
intrusive, and active. 

We may observe here that the ordinary use of lan¬ 
guage is against such a limitation as is presented 
in these treatises of psychology. We may take 
two illustrations of the meaning of the word ‘ per¬ 
ceive’ from the AV of the Bible. We need not 
refer to the fact that the word ‘perceive’ is the 
translation of two different Greek w-ords, for our 
purpose is simply to illustrate the usage of the 
En^ish language. 
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‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet' (Jn 4>'), iiaya the 
woman of Samaria, and the perception was the outeonte of the 
whole previous conversation, and of all that she had learne<l 
and understood of the character and function of a prophet. It 
is a conclusion drawn from la longr process of thouffht and re¬ 
flexion, and she puts it as a ‘perception.’ Was she wron(;, 
from a psychological point of view ? If so, she errs in good 
company. The other Scripture passage we take from the 
speech of Peter to Cornelius: ‘ Of a truth I perceive that Ood 
is no respecter of persons ' (Ac lO^*). But this perception was 
the result of a long and complicated process of jiersuasion 
through which Peter was led to overcome many prejudices, and 
to make a new departure of the greatest significance to himself 
and others. We need not detail the steps by which Peter was 
led to this conclusion. The significant thing is that he can call 
the conclusion to a long and complicated series of experiences ; 
by the name ‘ perception.’ In this we plead that he was psycho- i 
logically correct. It is consistent with ordinary exj>eriencc. 
And a perception may be the justiflahle outcome of an experl- 
ence in which all the factors of intelligence have been obviously 
at work. 

We quote an instance from another writer, 
which illustrates another aspect of the prohlein. 
Hort, speaking of the Western Text of the NT 
and of its rejection l>y many critics, says; 

‘This all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing to 
the persistent influence of a vv hiiusical theory of the last century, 
which, ipioring all Non-Latin Western documentary evidence 
except the handful of extant bilingual uncials, maintained that 
the Western Greek text owed its peculiarities to translation 
from the Latin ; partly to an imperfect ui^prehension of the 
antiquity and extension of the Western text as revealed by 
patristic quotations and by versions. Vet, even with the aid of 
a true j>erocption of the facta of Ante-Nicene textual history, it 
would have been slrauge if this text as a whole had found much 
favour’ (B. F. Westcoit and F. J. A. Hort, The NT in the 
Original Greek, Cambridge and London, 1881-8‘2,11., ‘Introduc¬ 
tion,’ p. 120). 

We quote the passage simply for its use of the 
word ‘ perception.’ It is good Knglish. Is it also 
good psychology? Is Hort jnstilied in his u.se of 
the word ‘ per(;eption ’ to describe the result of a 
long process of observation of tlie manifold facts 
and phenomena of MSS, versions, Patristic quota¬ 
tions, and so on ? It is as complex a series of facts 
as ever was presented to the human mind, and yet 
Hort called the outcome of it all a ‘perception.’ 
If he is justilied, then we may rightly cull the out¬ 
come of all experience in any sphere a ‘ perception ’ 
—all onr investigations, afl our conceptions, all 
our generalizations, may go to form a percei)tjon. 

If this is psychologically justifiable, as well as 
consonant with the usage of the English language, 
it will be necessary to revi.se our psychology. It 
will be necessary to loc^k at perception as a final 
term, recapitulative of a long process of experience 
in which all the resources of the mind have been 
at work. At present, mainly under the influence 
of Kant, percepts are regarded as raw material 
waiting to be gathered up into a unity by means 
of rules brought to bear on them by the under¬ 
standing. This view is partial and has some 
justification, in so far as percepts have to l»e 
organized and brought under rule. But what is 
the source of the rule ? Are we to pass into a 
country foreign to the perceptual powers and wait 
for a rule to be given by something outside of the 
perceptual process ? Is not the rule given already 
in the very description of the percej)tual process? 
At all events, the perceptual process cannot be 
described without the rules which are supposed to 
be brought to it by the higher faculty. 

It is to be observed that there is no recognition 
in onr text-books of psychology of the reverse 
process, which issues in a perception as the out¬ 
come of a long experience. And this is a real 
experience, familiar in every department of human 
activity. It is indeed a coromonyilace of literature. 
Experience does attain to a prophetic strain and 
culminates in insight into a situation of the most 
complex order. Illustrations of the fact abound, 
and are so obvious that they hardly need be men¬ 
tioned. It may be useful, however, to refer to the 
part which lanimage plays in the evolution of the 
mind of a ehild. It has been contended by eome 


J. T. Merz, Religion and Science, Edinburgh, 
1915) that the first impression on the miiul of a child 
is made through persons. This, at all events, i.s 
true, that a child begins very early to speak and ti> 
understand speech. This fact must have a great 
influence on our view of perceyttion ; for crude 
I>er< eptioii, if there ever is such a thing, is certainly 
inoditied by it. All language is abstract, ami one 
part of the education of a child is to attach mean¬ 
ings more or less definite to the words that Iw has 
learned—to find concrete illustrations of them. 
Tiii8i.s true of the ordinary intercourse in a family ; 
it is still more so when the child begins to read, 
and to use language more abstract than t hat used 
in the family. In fact , a great part of the educa¬ 
tion of a man is to translate out of the books that 
e has rc.ad into the language of couimon life the 
wonls that he hayq»ens to come across. (Jeneral 
ideas are only ymle gliosts until they are touched 
with the vividness of a y)ercey)tion. As the know- 
le»lge of tiie mind grows, and the words bemme 
more technical and more abstract, the necessity of 
translation into yicrcey^tions Isieornes more urgent. 
But, as knowledge grows, so the nen-.ejit ions grow 
until a man learns to perceive a whole situation as 
the immediate thing to he grasj)ed by the mind in 
an intuition or a y)erception, as the case may be, 
for from thisymint of view ytercepbion and intuition 
mean the same thing. AVe can never be sure that 
we have grasy^ed the essential meaning of a 
situation until we have gathered it into a ynjrcep- 
tioii which enables ns to come to a decision or to 
take ay)y)ropriate action. 

Instances of the way in which the whole experi¬ 
ence of a lifetime may be gathered into a view of 
the situation y)resent at r given moment that will 
enable a man to make a {kaasion adequate to the 
clrc\imstances, and fit to initiate or to terminate 
a coarse of action, are of everyday occurrence. 
Whatever a man’s trade, occupation, or ynofession 
may be, his success in it will tUmend on how much 
of las exyjerience he may be able to gatlier up in 
view of a situation with which he has to deal. 


From Schoy>enhauer, who, whatever we may 
think of his philosophy in general or of his personal 
attitude towards lire, has flashes of insight ami ay)- 
ywehension worthy of all admiration, we learn some¬ 
thing which we cannot find in any other thinker ; 

•Htrictly snesklnjf, all thinkinff, i.e. ooinbininjf of ah«tract 
conceptions, has at the most the rfcoiu.ctionn of earlier percep¬ 
tions for its material, and this only indirectly, as far as it con¬ 
stitutes the foundation of all conceptions. KeaJ knowlcdg-e, on 
the contrary, that is, immediate kriowledpre, is perception alone, 
new, Iresh perceotion itself. Now the concents which th# 
reason has framed and the memory has preserved cannot all b« 
present to consciousness at once, but on\v a very small number 
of them at a time. On the other hand, the ener^'y with which 
we apprehend what is present in iten eption, in which really all 
that is essential in all tliiiij's Kenerally is virtually contalnad 
and represented, is apprehended, fills the con.sciousness in on* 
moment with its whole power. Upon this depends the infinite 
superiority of genius to learning ; they stand to each other as 
the text of an ancient classic to its oommeiitary. All truth and 
all wisdom really lies ultimately in perception. But this un¬ 
fortunately can neither be retained nor communicated- The 
objective conditions of such communication can certainly b* 
presented to others purified and illustrated through plastic and 
pictorial art, and even much more directly through poetry ; but 
It dei)end8 so much upon subjective condiilons, which arc not at 
the command of every one, and of no one at all times, nay, 
indeed, in the higher degrees of perfection, are only the gift of 
the favoured few' ’ {The World a* WiU and Idea tr. R. B 
Haldane and J. Kemp, London, 188»-86, il. 247 ’ 


Again, a little later on, he Bays : 


' Perception is not only the uource of all knowledge, but is 
itself knowledge sevr’ is the only unconditionally true, 

genuine knowledge completely worthy of the name. ‘ For it 
alone imparts ineight properly so called, It alone is actually 
assimilated by man, passes into his nature, and can with full 
reason be called his ; while the conceptions merely cling to him. 
In the fourth book we see Indeed that true virtue proceeds from 
knowledgs of perception or intuitive knowledge ; for only those 
action* which arc directly called forth by this, and therefore 
are performed purely from the impulse of our own nature, are 
proprly symptoms of our true and unalterable character ; not 
•o those which, resulting from reflection and iU dogmas, are 
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often extorted from the character, and therefore have no un* 
alterable ^froulld in ub. But windom also, the true view of life, 
the correct eye, and tije Heandiiiitf judgment, proceeda from the 
way in which the man api>reiien(lH tlie j)ercepuble world, but 
not from his mere nh«tnict knowledge, that is, not from abstract 
conceptions. The basis or ultimate imntent of every science 
consists not in proofs, nor in what is proved, but in the un- 
troved foundatioiiH of the jtroofs, whii-h can finally he appre- 
lendcd only through perception. So alao the basis of the 
true wisdom and ncil insight of each man does not consist in 
conceptions and in abstract rational knowledge, but in what 
is pt'rceived, and in the degree of acuteness, accuracy and 
profundity with which he has apprehended it’ (p. 252). 

Scliofxtnhauer’H (Utetrine of perception is hel|)ful, 
l>at iimsl Ite ainendetl in two reH])e(;ls : (1) in rela¬ 
tion to his contention tliat perc( 4 )tion is pcr.sonal 
only and incointnunicable; and (2) there i.s no 
rocouiiition of wliat we regard a.s true and essential, 
iiarnely the fact that conceptions, and abstract 
rea.soning generally, may add to the contents, 
extent, and validity of a perception. Schopenhauer 
says : 

* If perceptions were communicahlo, that would be a com- 
muriiivition worth the troulde : but at last every one must 
remain in his own skin and sKnll, and no oiio can help another. 
To enrich the c<inception from jierception ia the unceasing 
endeavour of pcietry and philosophy ' (p. 248X 
In this Sc.h«)i)<‘.nluiuer approaches very near to a 
contradiction in t<;rniH. lie assi'i ts tljfit percejitions 
are incornniuuicHhle, and yet ad<ls that poetry and 
philosopliy arc striving unceasingly to enrich con¬ 
ceptions from perccittlion. Are j>hih>sophy and 
poetry incounuuiiica hlf^ ? Are not poets and philo- 
Hojihors incessant l y sti iving to comnuiiiicate tlieir 
perceptions to llKiir reiuleis? Are they unsuc- 
<!(‘ssful in this endeavour? Let the popularity of 
)oetH—the popular ajipreciation of poets from 
lomer downwards—give t he ftnswer. The man in 
the strtiot nuiy not he. fihle to see the poet’s vision 
in all its sjileiidour, hut he sees something of it, 
suflici«uit at lejist to disce.rn that the poet has had a 
visit)!!, and by diligi'.ne.e he also may have some 
share in it, h'or all humanity is in every man, 
and all the gains of humanity may become his 
portion. Rut tbe second assumption is, after all, 
the more imiMulant. Our contention is that, as 
j)ere<i[)tions enritih c()ncc))tions, so corua^jitions imiy 
enriidi jiertu'plions. We are s.ware that (he po.ssi- 
bilit y of this lias been ignored altogether by most 
thinkers on t his subject, and yet we Ixdieve that it 
is true. Here; Jigaiii illustralions abound in every 
depart,mentof human activity. Let us select one 
which may he regfirchul »is typical. 

Before mo is a picture of the Forth Bridge. I have a clear 
perception of itH form, ami I see that it i.s stretched across the 
Firth at ii autllcient height to allow sliips to jjass heiieath it. 
I Hoe al.so that it is of sutHcicut strength to bear all tbe traina 
which need to cross it on their way from south U) north or from 
•iiorlh to 90)1 Ml. 1 can also aee how’ much it shortens the 
railway journey, and how greatly it facilitates traffic. These 
'thoiigiitM arise within me as I look at the bridge, and all arc 

{ )art of its meaning to me. That i» tbe perception which the 
»ridge presents to an ordinary traveller. But tbe perception 
of the bridge vanes with the exjierience and culture of the 
traveller ; it may mean much or little, but it does mean some- 
ihing (or everybody. Kvery one secs that it is something which 
can afford communication from one shore to another, and every 
one iindersUinds •omething of its usefulness. But the range 
of the perceiition varies with the culture of the individual, and 
the perception will grow from more to more according to 
the iiarticular interest, knowledge, and experience which the 
spectator carries with him towards the mere appearance, which 
Is the same for everj one. There the bridge stands, ■tretchnig 
from shore to shore, and across it trains speed night and day. 
It has some meaning for all, but to each the meaning is greater 
or less according to the nuinher of concepts which he can pack 
into the percejition. 

lAit us Vv f^ide for the moment the perception of the bridge 
as it appears to the oniinary traveller, and consider how it 
became what it is. The ouUmme of the whole process of its 
becoming is that It stands there visible to the eye, and men can 
perceive it. But before It became a visible and tangible fact it 
was present to the mind of some man, or men. os a hope and an 
aspiration. The hope was to complete the bridge ami to afford 
a shorter and easier way (or traffic to be carried. But the 
purpose needed realisuitlon, and the engineer set himself to 
design tbe bridge. He had to study profoundly all that mathe- 
raaltcs smd mechanics could tell him of curves, strains, wind- 
pressure, climatic oonditlona, the allowance tor expon^on. If 
the bridge was to be mode of steal, and also tbs height to which 


it must be raised in order to leave a fair sea-way and to afford 
an easy gradient for trains to ascend from the level of the 
neighbouring land. Then he had to calculate the strength of 
material, and the mathematical form of the curves which would 
give at once the greatest strength and the greatest economy of 
material. A thousand other qualifications were also necessary, 
but we have enumerated a sufficient number to explain our 
meaning. The engineer had the benefit of all the experience of 
engineers since engineering began, and that has been condensed 
(or him into books and furmultt). He had his own experience 
also, and he had to use them all if his work was to be success¬ 
fully done. This is our point—all the experience of engineers, 
all the experience of this particular engineer, all the formula) 
of mathematics, all the achievements of physics, and all the con¬ 
ceptions available for this purpose have to be used to produce 
the design of the bridge, and to condense it into a perception, 
which ni.ay become a picture for the eyes of the ordinary man. 
All these conceptions have been constrained into the service of 
the perception. N'or is this perception iricommunicaljle, as 
Schopenhauer asserts. The plans anrl specifications are drawn 
o»it and are set before the contractors. There are drawings of 
the most specific and detailed order ; there are specifications 
dealing with every part of the bridge ; and the contractors must 
master these before they ofler to construct the bridge. The 
work of the engineer is communicated to the contractor. What 
the engineer has condensed into the picture of the bridge in his 
design the contractor must translate into the material of which 
the bridge is to be built. Thus the perception of the bridge can 
be coiumunicated, and It can be realized. We do not see any 
reason why we .should not call the thought that we have of the 
bridge a percc!»tion (it has all the marks of a perception) and 
the knowledge which we have of it, or raMier the knowledge 
wliich the engineer had of it, when his design was complete. 

JJirect, iiiiinediate kiiowledjjie of a situation may 
be the outcome of long meditation, of endeavours 
which have em|iloyed all the re.source.s of science, 
all the powers of rellexion, and even all the powers 
of thought, in order to understand all the forces 
and characters which have entered into the situa¬ 
tion and made it what it is. Not until we have 
thus <lefine<l the situation can we he said tt) have 
it under our control and he in a })osition to form a 
resolution and pass it into action. 

Ihit in truth this power of gathering up into a 
prc.scnt whole the experience of a life and bringing 
It to hear on any given situation is one wliich is 
cliaractcTislic of every master of men-- fulmiral, 
general, or political leader. If he is unalile to see 
a situjition, or if he is unable toavail himself of his 
knowledge and experiemie, if he cannot focus them 
all into a living whole and perceive them as 
presenl, lie will break down at the moment when n 
decision has to he made, and action which ought 
to he inevitable will become vague, indelinite, and 
confused. This jiower is, so far, present in every 
man, and the perceptiojis of every successful man 
may ho seen to ho of gradual growth and of growing 
intensity. There is no dillerence in kind between 
the perceptions of one man and those of another ; 
the ditt'ercnce lies in the power wliich a man 
acc^uires of utilizing his experience and of focusing 
it into a perception which is the necessary pre- 
Bup])Osition of intelligent action. 

biTKRATi'RK.— In Rfltlition to the works named In the article the 
following may be consulted : R. Adamson, TAe DevHopm^nt oj 
Modern Philosophy,'i vols., Edinburgh, 1903; J. M. Baldwin, 
Develnptneid and Evolution, New York, 1902 ■ B. P. Bowne. 
Introd. to Psychoknjical Theory, do. 1886; E. Caird, A Critical 
Account of the Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1877 ; William 
Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy, etc., Edinburgh, 1863 
(particularly the article on ‘Thilosophy of Perception," pp. 39- 
117). ‘On the various Theories of Perception,’ Dissertation O, in 
The Works of Thomas Reid^, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 816 f. ; L. T. 
Hobhouse, Development and Purjiose, London, 1913; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, New York, 1897 ; S. S. Laurie, 
Synthetica, 2 vols., London, 1906 ; W. McDougall. Body and 
Mind, do. 1911 ; D. C. Mackintosh,T/w! Problem of knowledge, 
do. 1916: E. Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, Cambridge, 
1882; J. H. Stirling, Text-Book to Kant, Edinburgh, 1881. 

James Ivkkach. 

PERFECTI (or Boni Homines).—The Perfect! 
were the pastors or teachers of the Cathari, or 
Albigenses, who, in recognition of the spiritual 
perfection to which they were supposed to have 
attained by virtue of their approved practice of 
the ascetic doctrine of the sect, nad been admitted 
to the number of the ‘ Consolati,’ i.e. those who 
bad received the Conwlamentum (Bet Albioensss). 
They were cdso generally distinguished by their 
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superior learning and intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which tliey i^tiulicd in a dillcrent ver¬ 
sion from the Vul^oxte. Cieorge Carleton, bisliop 
of Chichester, as late as 1626 refers to what he 
characterizes as ‘the Pharisaical prides and dreams 
of the Cathari and Perfertionists' {An Kxuinnni- 
tion, London, 162«), p. 185). The Pertecti, gener¬ 
ally speaking, abstained from inten^cmrse with 
mixed society and often i)as8ed several days to¬ 
gether in complete isolation from the world, but, 
when called upon to defend their peculiar tenets 
against the Catholics, exliibited the utmost readi¬ 
ness to meet their antagonists in a formal <lis- 
putation. An early instance of this occurs in 
the year 1165, in connexion with the Council of 
Lombers in the diocese of Albi (Mansi, Cunrilin, 
Venice, 1756-98, Paris, 190111"., xxii. 157; C. «le 
Vic and J. Vaissette, Hixt. g^n/rnle de Langurdor, 
Paris, 1872-90, iii. 4, vi. 8-5 ; C. Schmidt, JlUt. et 
dortr'ine des Cathares^ do. 1848-49, ii. <di. iii.). 

.1. Hass MimniNOER. 

PERFECTION (Buddhist). — Broadly .speak¬ 
ing, perfection relates either to the nature or stal e 
of a given unit of t.liougVitor to achievement hy such 
a unit. In the light of mankind’s im]>erfect and 
fluid knoAvledge, evolvinjt or degenerating in its 
ideals, tlie former meaninjj is usually ex})resscd 
either in negative terms or in terms of bare super- 
lativeness. Tims tlie Buddhist books also speak of 
a perfect nature or state asan-wi'^o-ra, ‘ beyondless,’ 
or as parama, sammd, ‘supreme,’ or bra/ivni, 
seithn, ‘ best,’ or agga^ ‘the highest.’ 

'.So Kaasapa ... ere lorig attained to that enprenie goal of 
tilt* rcligioua life (anultaratp, bruhniachariyaftariiinsininni)' 
(Ditildijuea of the Ihidiifui, i. 240 ; of. Sutta-Kiiiota [SHE x.* 
(18VW) IT), rendered ‘ liighesL perfection of a religious life']). 

‘ One that ie pure, perfect (paramarn) and aane, I aee . . . 

Who here below hath known the beet as best (parar/ao/0’ 
{Siitta-Nipdta, 788, 87 [ni tr. Kii)). 

This ]>erfect or ideal state was sjtoken of by the 
negative term ni-hhona (nirvana), or extinction 
(intci'preted by commentators as ‘going away 
from ’)—extinction referring to the elimination of 
all sinful qualities and painful conditions. Since 
the latter were wholly and permanently expiig- 
nalde only with the extinction of life itseli, earthly 
or heavenly, the jiei nianently perfect state was 
im-onijiatihle wdth life. But, since thought and 
language are limited by life, the perfect state was 
hotlj inconceivable and inexpressible. llcn<;e no 
BuiUllust tries to describe any such state, hut con- 
lines himself (1) to maintaining the aspiration to 
such a BUiireme goal both during life and at linal 
death (sa-upCulifiesa-anujnldisesam nibhunam), and 
(2) to depicting in jiositive terms the former, or 
relative, nibbdna attainable in this life, despite 
its brevity and hindrances, by the perfected man, 
or arahnnt. 

In the characteristics ascribed to the perfected 
man or woman two salient features may be noted : 
(1) in no religion is the perfection of the saint n,s 
something won and realized during life so em)>!mli- 
cally conceded and insisted upon as it is in early 
Ibiddhism ; (2) but it is a iiorfection of achieve¬ 
ment, the completion of a strenuous career, the 
attainment of an end. It is akin to the r^Xetos of 
the utterance in Matthew’s Gos[>el (S'***) : ‘Be ye 
perfect,’ ‘ Be ye such as have attained a tAos, 
an end.’ It is true that, in the Buddhist canon, 
groups of qualities, intellectually and ethically 
desirable, are predicated of the arahant. Sutta- 
Nipata, e.g. , and the pKalrrm of tfie Brethren {Thera^ 
gathd) abound with such descriptions. But the 
staple formularized description of araAan^-ship and 
the arahant, repeated throughout the Suttas, is a 
rosary of epithets relating to an end accomplished, 
a goal won, a task finished, a summum bonum 
secured. The arahant is he ‘who has destroyed 


the intoxicants (dsavns), has lived the life, has 
done the task, 1ms laid down the burden, 1ms won 
the good supreme, has broken away (Ik; fetter of 
becoming, is emancipated through perlect know¬ 
ledge.'* To he perfect was to round oil the line of 
life by maturing certain potentialities in it, and 
thus to attain a certain attitude leganling it. To 
thi.*- line of life there hud been no beginning— 
beginnings are antliroj)<»muri>liic conceptions, t-o 
a Buddhist mere conventional notions- but there 
might, in one wjiy only, he an ending. This was 
in the maturity, the fruition, the dying out, as a 
living unit, of the ‘ fullille<r life of t\w aj'ffhant. 
Beyond that dying out licitlier thought, nor lan¬ 
guage could follow any further development: 

* 111 whom tb’ iiiloxii aiiUs are drii'd up, 

raiijjf is in t he N'oid mid tlie Unmarked 
AtuI l.iliejly as tli^ilit. nf birds in air 
So hard is it to track Llie trail oi Inin’ 

{/‘saliiiH iftfic llrethren, W2), 

It is in the terms ‘fullilled,’ ‘ ftiltiliinmt’ (fxiri- 
pnuna, and ‘nmttirily’ (fun-ipiti/.d)'^ 

that Jiudiihist thought conies nearest to the Latin 
term ‘ perfectetl.' 'I'ho ligure t>f the loundcd orb 
of the moon is freqmmtly usetl to illiisirate the 
former notion. I’unna and Ihinna were personal 
names, ami sister Punna is admonished : 

‘ Kill up, )‘u(,ina / ]>itrasxH) Mie orb of holy life, 

E’en as on fiftetinih tiny the full-orhi <1 moon. 

Kill full the perfect knowledge the I’ath ' 

(/’Haititx of the sinters, 8). 

Again : 

' Lo ! 1 am he whose purpose is fulfilled (varipuvp^a-saTpJcappo) 
And rounded as the moon on fifteenth tlfiy’ 

(I'salnut of the brethren, 640). 

Arahant {ar[a]hfif) means, it is true, mdther 
‘ perfect’ nor ‘saint,’ hut ‘ he who is worthy ’ (from 
the root arh). Hut it was the hciielicent example 
and inlliHUice of ))crfccted lives tliat made such 
subjects the worthy and ‘ pm lcct lield ’ (fniidtarani 
k/irttam), wliercin the faithful shouhl sow their 
homage ami for>teriTig care. 

So organicjiliy conc-eivml was this maturit y of the 
perfected that, it w as judged hedei-odox to HUp[)ose 
that they could revert to immature stages (Kathd- 
vafthu, i. ‘2, tr. in Points ttf Contrarrrsg, PTS, 
London, 1915, ji. 64 f.). 

'I'hc fullilled questof the arahant is vi’eJl hronght 
out by the scriptures cited (Hk) to Huppt>rt t/iis 
verdict. 

‘ Not twice they fare who reach the furttier shore . . . 

For whom no w'ork on self is Btill nnwrou^fht . . . 

. . . Un re is no hnildiny up ag^ain, 

Nor yet remaineth auj^ht, for him lo do.’ 

Thi.s ab.sohitc comjilctcness of achievement along 
a certain line of cllort came to he confused with 
comjietenee in general. Thus in Points of Contra- 
versif, ii. 2-4, xxi. 8, it is asked w liether, in worldly 
matters, su< h as finding his way in a new district, 
or in arts and crafts, the arahant may not show 
less knowledge, more doubt, than others, whether 
also, if lie overcomes ignoramai as the last barrier 
at the threshold of araAfini-sliip, he is to rank as 
oninisident. 

The specific nescience there and then overcome 
w’a« lack of tliat [icifect insight into the relation 
between life and sufl'ering, cause and effect, sum¬ 
marized os the ‘four true things’—the ‘one thing 
needful ’ for the earnest Buddhist. His quest of tJiis 
insight w as held to have led him clear of the nine 
' fetters’ in succession, of soul-theory, doubt, belief 
in rite- and rule-efficacy, clear of all residual desires 
of sense, enmity, desire for prolonged life in any 
lower or higher spheres, conceit, and distraction. 

1 See, e.^., th« wriUKi index vol. to Satfiyutta Hikilya, 
London, 1904, pp. vll, 12. 

3 Cf. Satpyatta Ifikdya, v. 86, 108 f., 200f., iv. 106 ; AAgiUtara 
Nikdya, iv. 8141., 866 f., etc. 
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Then, an the mists of iterance rolled away, there 
burst on him the supernal clarity of vision that 
revealed the lonely |nnriacle on which hestootl—the 
climax of a life to which there had been no first 
birth, but of which there was to be, here and now, 
the last end. 

* And (flad is he, for he hath won the top (agga-patto pamodati). 

Whoso hath all hiM traininjf pcrfeotefl (y^aripuppa). 

And cannot fall away, who hath insi^fht 
Supreme, and doth behold the fading out, 

The end of hirths - lo ! him f call a seer, 

“ JjaBt-boily-heurer,’’ and ‘‘ abandoner 
Of all illuHiona," “ crofwed-beyond-decay ” ‘ 

(Iti-vuttaka, 90, 46). 

To liecomo perfected, in this sense of completed 
achievement, was for the earnest disciple the 
positive motive or spring of religious life, com¬ 
plementary to, and supervening on, the negative 
motive of escajni fiom diiklchn, or misery. Con¬ 
viction of his liuhility at all times to suflering 
spurred him to turn from worldly intorests; the 
reulization of a perhict-ion, a goal or fruition to he 
attained, gradually replaced that vim a tergo {cl. 
Points of Controuersy, [>. 2 S 0 f.). 

Litrraturb.—S ee the sourceH quoted throujfhout. 

C. A. F. Knvs Davids. 

PERFECTION (Christian).— !. NT CON('Kl'- 
TION. - Some phase of the idea and ideal of perfec¬ 
tion has a place in the Christian thought of every 
generation. The term itself, however perverted in 
the history of fanatical sects, is of too frequent 
occurrence in the NT to be overlooked. It stands 
for a conception of the complel/tmoss and hlessed- 
nesB of Christian experience which has attracti'd 
the wistful desire of orthodox and sectarian alike. 
As Christian it is to he <listinguished from the 
metapliysical perfection of speculative thought and 
from the ideal or summuin nonum of philosophical 
or naturalistic ethics. Its more direct lineage is 
discernible in the (>T. But from that conception 
also it is dillci entiated by deliuite charactensties 
—^.< 7 ., by being evangelical rather than legal, 
positive rather than negative (Mt 21. 24 ^ Jn 
1415-33 etc.); by taking account of inward disposition 
ns well as of outward act (Mt 5'^* Jn 3*- •’ etc.); 
and especially by sotting forth the i>orfcct love of 
Cod and man as the fullilling and fiillilment of the 
divine law, tlius raising the righteousness of the 
law to its higliest power in the perfection of ohedi- 
once? througli faith and love (Mt S'**""*, Ko 13'^ 
Ja 2*, 1 .In 3‘*- “ etc.). It is also distinguished in 
Christian thought from holiness {q.v.) and from 
sanctitication [q.v.) as a question or degree, or as 
the specific from the generic. Many Christians 
who urge the po.ssihility of holiness plead the im¬ 
possibility of perfection. 

The essential significance of ‘ perfect’ (rAetov) in 
the NT is that of an ideal relation of the Christian 
to the divine end, or rAos, in regard to his charac¬ 
ter and service. But, as this ideal is jirogressively 
realized, every tAoi, both in revelation and in 
experience, is also an i.px'f }—a beginning. Hence 
‘perfect’ is a relative term. Christian perfection 
is never identical with absolute perfection. That 
belongs to Coil only (Lk 18'»). In the mea.sure of 
the human that is perfect which is complete in all 
its parts and powers, which possesses all that is 
necessary to the integrity of its nature, and 
reaches its divinely designed end. Thus, as a 
possibility and an obligation, Christian perfection 
aignilies the full cluster and maturity of the speci¬ 
fically Christian graces which give the Christian 
character its completeness for life and service 
within the conditions of its earthly environment. 
The NT term ‘ perfect,’ itself general and ab.stract, 
only materializes its meaning in organic relation to 
its oontext. This varies according to the immedi¬ 
ate oonoeption of the nature of the divine law 


which reveals the ideal end for the perfect man in 
an}' particular age or circumstance. 

‘ The rdKtiot Ih one who has attained hie moral end, that for 
which he was intended, namely, to be a man in Obrist ’ (R. O. 
Trench, Synonyms of the N'r^, London, 1876, p. 74). 

It is of primary importance to bear in mind that 
the context in which ‘perfect’ occurs in the NT 
varies very considerably (cf. Mt 5^, 1 Co 13^° ‘2®, 
He 12®). There is a perfet:tion, possible and 
obligatory, recognized as crowning each stage ot 
the Christian life. (1) At the beginning of Clirist- 
ian discipleship there is the perfection that consti¬ 
tutes a perfect conversion ; ‘ If thou woulde.st be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast . . . and come 
follow me’ (Mt 19-'*). This perfection refers to the 
comphition of a preparatory state, which is initial 
to a discipline for further perfection more truly 
Christlike. (2) The estate of justilication has 
its perfection in a redemption perfect as regards 
evangelical status and privilege : ‘ For by one 
ollering he hath [lerfected for ever them that are 
sanclilied ’ (lie 10**). (3) A perfection attaches 

to the state of obedient faith which ‘ knows the 
things which are freely given to us of Cod,’ ‘ How- 
beit we speak wisdom among the perfect ’ (1 Co 2®; 
cf. liitschl, Justification and Reconciliation'*, p. 
647). (4) A nerfection attends the religious status 

marked by tlie attainment of the end of a ritual of 
privilege (lie 7*^9** 10*), or the perfection for leader- 
sliip and ollicial ministry reached through long 
discipline (He 2*" 7^‘ 9**). (5) There is a perfection 

realized only in the consummation of another order 
of life—‘the spirits of just men made perfect’ 
(He 12*“)—and with this may be associated that 
perfection of eternal spiritual progress anticipated 
in the words, ‘ Wlien that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done away’ 
(1 Co 13*«). 

But the sense in which ‘ perfect’ is usually under¬ 
stood in Christian thouglit has reference to that 
ethical and spiritual completeness of Christian 
character which crowns the faith and discipline of 
the religious life. In this sense Je.sus used it in 
what may he regarded as the great charter for the 
Christian ideal: ‘Ye therefore shall be perfeiit 
[imperatival future], as your heavenly Fatlier is 
perfect* (Mt6®*). He states perfection in ethical, 
not in legal, ritual, or eschatological terms; it 
consists in moral likeness to God, in perfect sonship 
to the perfect Father ; it is a quality of character, 
an ethical achievement resulting in the ‘ Christian¬ 
izing of the Christian,’ rather than a privile^j'e of 
Christian status or imputation. This is the ideal 
towards which all NT teaching looks and moves. 
It is stated most fully in the profound and daring 

E etitions of the apostolic prayers for Christian 
elievers (Eph 3‘*-*», Col l»-*\ 1 Th 6®, 2 Co 
13**). These find their all-comprehending unity in 
a supreme exposition of the law of love; they 
unfold an ideal of ethical and spiritual excellence 
that cannot be surpassed : ‘ May your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ (1 Th 5 ®), 
that ye may ‘ know the love of Christ which 
pas.seth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God ’ (Eph 3**). The aspiration of 
the Christian soul can go no further. No limit is 
set to Christian privilege. The main question 
before which faith and practice have halted 
throughout the Christian centuries is whether 
St. Paul here prays for such perfection as a spiritual 
blessing obtainable in the present life. He appears, 
however, to have anticipated this natural hesitation 
and forestalled it in the doxology that follows one 
of these prayer.s : * Now unto him that is able to 
do exceeaing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us,’ 
etc. (Eph 3®), and in the sure note of oonfi- 
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dence tliat closes the other : ‘ Faithful is he tliat 
calletli you, Avho will also do it’ (I 'Ih 5'-*^). These 
pasKaj'es indicate the ])ossil)ility of a state of 
Christian experience that can he described as ‘ un- 
hlaineable in holiness’ (1 Th :V“), in which in this 
life Christians may stand hallowed throu{:;h and 
through ( 6 XoTeX 6 iv), in every part of their nature 
( 6 X 6 /cXi 7 pov), subsisting by gnice in a spiritual con¬ 
dition able to hear the scrutiny of their Lord’s 
presence without rebuke. It is to this achievement 
that tlie fidelity of Cod to Ilis purpose in calling 
men to be Christian,s is ple«lgcd. The obligation, 
moreover, to be ‘sincere and void of ofl'ciica? unto 
tl)e day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness’ (Fh I**') rests upon all (^liristians 
and is not regarded in the apost<dic ideal as a 
‘counsel of ))erfe(!tion ’ for a privileged few; for 
the acknowledged end of the a))Ostles’ labour was 
‘admonishing every man and teaching every man 
in all wi.sdoni, tliat we may present every man 
jHufcct in Clirist’ (Col P“), ‘always striving for 
you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
fully assured in all the will of Clod ' (4^-). 

(o) I'ln* closer definition of CHiristian perfection 
is almost invariably stated in the NT in terms of 
love. 'I'he injunction, ‘Become ye imitators of 
Cod, as h(*l<jve<l <diil<lrcn ; ami walk in love’ (Kph 
6 " ), which comfiresses the ideal of perfection intoa 
plirase echoing Ml 5^**, arose from the contempla¬ 
tion of Cod’s tirele.s.s tenderness in mercdful dealing 
M’itli the evil and the good, the just amt the unjust. 
Cod’s perfection is perfect love ; man’s is in heing 
like Him. Love with all the hcuirt and soul and 
mind is tlie last sign of the perfect {Mt; for 
every relationship, human and divine, ‘love is the 
homl of perfectness’ (Co! IF^), ami ‘ he thatdwelleth 
in love dwelleth in (hid, and Cod in him. Herein 
is our love made perfect. . . . There is no f<nir in 
love ; hut perfect love (iastet h out fca.r ’ (1 dn 4"*'^*). 
’riu.' boldest and most beautiful irit<‘rprctation of 
Christian perfection in sacred htciature i.s St. 
I’anl’s great hymn to love in 1 (’o Id (cf. also 
2 P H'", da ; for, ‘ if we love one another, Cod 
abideth in ii.s, and his love is ufufected in us’ (1 ,In 
4 '-). Obedienc.e to ‘ the royal law according to the 
scripture,’ ‘ the j)erfect law, the law of liberty,’ 
‘Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself’ (da 1" 
2 ^), becomes the vanishing point of every juopbecy, 
prec(ipl, promise, and privilege in the NT ; for on 
this ‘ hangeth the whole law, and the propiiets ’ 
(Ml Such love is the harmonious expression 

and coiiijdetion of the whole human personality-— 
mind, will, and feiding—not of feeling alone (1 Tli 
5 ^). But this love is always set forth as dependent 
upon the recognition and reception of ‘ ilio love 
which Cod hath in u.s ’ (1 dn 4'“); ‘We love, 
because he first loved us ’ (4’”). Cod’s hive towards 
us is first ‘ perfected in us’ (4'^), ‘ em]>tic«l forth in 
our hearts through the Holy Gho.st whicli was 
given unto us’ (llo 5 ”), in order that, by ‘ the ex¬ 
pulsive power of a new airection,’ ‘ fear that hath 
punisliinent ’ may he cast out, and the soul enc!- 
gized in all its activities Cod w ard and manwanl by 
a human love made perfect tiirough the divine. 
Only thus may we ‘ have boldness in the day of 
judgement; because as he is, even so are we in 
this world ’ (I Jn 4*'^). 

(6) Hence Christian perfection is constantly de¬ 
clared to he wrought by the grace of Cod through 
Christ who dwells in our liearts by faith, * to the 
end that, . . . being rooted and grounded in love/ 
we ‘ may be strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,’ that we ‘may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God ’ (Eph ‘ being confident 

of this very thing, that he which began a good 
work in you will perfect it until the day of Jesus 


Chri.sf (Vh 1 « ; cf. He 13«, Ph 2 «). This peculiar 
quality of perfection as Christian is basal in the 
N'r teaching: ‘perfect in C'hrist’ (Col 1’“®) ; ‘for 
in him dwelleth all the fulne.ss of the Godheatl 
bodily, and in him ye are made full’ (‘ 2 “* ; cf. 

I Co I**); it is realizable only in Christ, and this 
in every aspect of its origin, progress, and end. 
Sonietliing in His life and death is regarded as 
essential to its inee}>tion and hope : ‘ The law 

made m)thing perfect' (He 7'“); ‘For by one 
oflcring he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sarictilied’ (Iti^'*); the ethical discij)line by which 
perfection is attained linds its centre and sanction 
in Him : ‘ Having been made perfei^t, he heeame 
unto all them that obey him the author of eiternal 
.salvation ’ (He 5“ ; ef. i2“). Moreover, He i.s Him¬ 
self the only perfect man—the complete type to 
uliieli all human jterfcction must cuniorm ; we are 
‘ foreordained to he conformed to the image of 
hi.s Son, that he miglit be the lirsthorn among 
many brethren’(Ro so that ‘ tlu^ perfecting of 
the sarinta’ tarries ‘till we all aittain . . . unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measiiic of thestaiture of 
the lulnessof Christ ’ (Kpii 4‘^ ; cf. r.'*^ o‘, Pii ‘2*). 

(c) Nevertheless, perfection is considered to be 
depeiulent upon the elliut of man in eo-<>peniting 
with the grace of Cod : ‘ But wlioso keepetli hi.s 
word, in nim verily liath the love of Cod been 
perfected ’ (1 dn 2') : ‘If we love one anoth( 5 r, Cod 
abideth in us, and Iris love is pcrlected in us’ (4’'*; 
cf. Pli 2 '*, 2 Co 7^ Ja 5”). In order to he Cliri.stian, 
perfection must also he the perfection of the jnire 
intent, the single eye (1 Co 10 ^^ 1 1’ 4", Mt 6 **), of 
tlie entire renunciation of self (Lk 14®^), the com- 

)lete di.scipline of the tongue (da 2 ''), as well as the 
ull elnsfer of the fruits of Hu*. Spirit (Cal fi”'-)- 

(d) d’lie lofty ideal of Chi istian perfection Lima 
presented in tlie NT raises two ciuest ions of great 
importjinee and of ennal dillicully, which liave 
been the chief grounds of controversy in the history 
of the doctrine within the I'hurch. To these the 
NT gives no categorical an.swer ; such answers as 
are available, while valuable as far as they go, are 
at best equivocal or inferential, (a) Docs Christian 
jierfection imjily a state of sinlessness? 'riietlohan- 
nine writer asserts plainly concerning the children 
of Cod; ‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not. . . . 
Who.soever is begotten of Coil doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him ; and he cannot sin, be¬ 
cause he is begotten of God’ (I Jn 3“-•). And 
yet the same writer asserts with equal plainness: 

‘ If w'e say that we have no sin, we deceive our¬ 
selves, ana the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighieousness. 
It we say that we have not .sinned, we make him a 
liar, and his word is not in us’ ( 1 ®*^-). It is obvious 
that the.se assertions present an exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult exegetical proVilem. Taken at their face value, 
they are contradictory. Considered in the light of 
the doctrine of jierfeetion, they depend much for 
tlieir meaning upon the signiticance attached to the 
coiuinoii term ‘ sin,’ and upon the nature of the 
qualifying words chosen to express its closer defini¬ 
tion. Borne relief has been sought in di-stinctions 
between sin as outward or indwelling, voluntary 
or involuntary, momentary or habitual. The issue 
is too line for discn.Hsion here. Cogent reasons for 
regarding Christian perfection in the NT as the 
de.struction of all sin are given by John Fletcher 
(‘ Essay on Christian Perfection,’ tVor/cs, v. 40-50), 
and for the opposite view by P, T. Forsyth {Christ¬ 
ian Per/eUion-^^ pp. 1-49). Commentaries {in loc.) 
should also be consulted. But, wliichever view is 
adopted, there can be little doubt that Christian 
perfection is regarded in Scripture as compatible 
with infirmity of knowledge and with other natural 
and inevitable human limitations consistent with 
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the per8ist*ni(!e to tlte end of life of a state of ethieal 
and spiritual proliation (.In J7'®, Ko 8“’- 1 Co 15'*® 

9*’, 1 Jn 2‘). 'J'his iuii»lies a constant need of ttie 
grace of the atoning woik of Cdiristfl Jn P) and 
the continued possi hility of further progress in 
H|)irituai attainment (IMi 3’“'^®). 

(P) Is the attainmcmt of Christian perfection 
possible in the prescuit life? Tlie answer to this 
dejtends larf,^«dy uj)on that given to tfie j>revious 
question. \\'hile it is extremely doulitful whetlier 
an^ sped lie N 1’ j)a.sHage gives an answer in the 
affirmative, it may fairly he said tliat the general 
tenor of the N'l' teaching forbids a negative reply, 
'riiis may l»e gatlnired from the [lassageH already 
qm*ted in this »rx iiosition. But it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the use made of these for this end 
frequently depends upon whetlier their exposition 
uoceeds a])on lines determined by antecedent 
Jalvinistic or Arminian tendencies. Moreover, 
it shouhl be noticed that the great ethical and 
spiritual experiences that constitute finality in the 
Christian life are mostly presented in timeless 
relations in the NT. Nevertheless the obligatiiui 
to regard jierfection as the attainable goal of the 
(dirist.ian estate is undeniable (Mt 2 Co 7*, 

Ph 3'®, lie 6‘). 'Die privilege, possifiility, and 
promi.se of reaching this bles.sedness are not, how¬ 
ever, declared chiefly in definite textual state¬ 
ments ; tliey are too deep for words. What the 
N T here reveals is not so much a doctrine as a con¬ 
sciousness—and a consciousness of inde.scribalile 
wealth and power—that He who hath begun a 
good work in us will also fierfect it. In this vital 
and vitalizing consciousness the expeadation of 
Christian perfection liv<‘d, moved, and had its 
being in the Apostolic Church. 

11. Historical. — Bach of the main theological 
Hystems has preserv<«d, in the form of <loctrine, 
ex]>eriema;, or tradition, one or other of the aspects 
of Christian perfection presented in tlie NT ; but 
there is no (!onsecutive history of tlio docdrine. It 
will lie more satisfactory, therefore, to consider 
the types of theory exhibited than to attempt any 
chronological arrangmnent of the material avail¬ 
able. 

I. Patristic.—'I’his type appears in fragments 
mostly continuing the struin of thought and 
phraseology of the N'l’ ; (dirlstiaii perfection is 
the perfection of love achieving through grace 
the ngliteousnes.s of faith. 

‘ My love were all tlie elect of Ood made perfect. . . . Those 
who iinve hemi pcrfeclcd in love through the grace of tlod attain 
to the place of ttjc godly. . . . Mlessed were we, dearly beloved. 
If we Hhould be doing tlie coininandments of God in coijconl of 
love. . . . niessed is the man to whom the Lord shall impute 
no sin, neither is guile in his mouth ' (Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 
49 f.). 

Hpealtingnf faith, hope, and love, Polycarp writes: ' If any 
man be in these, he has fiddlled the law of righteousness, for 
ho that luitti Inve i.*! far from all sin’ (ad Chil. 3). 

Igmiliiis rejieats tins teslimony : ‘Faith is the beginning of 
life and love Mio end ; and the two bciiig found in unity are God, 
while all things else follow in their train imto true nohility. No 
man professing faith siimeth, and no man po.sscssing love liatetli’ 
(cul Eph. 14). ‘ Secuig ye are perfect, let your counsels also be 

perfect; for, if ye dc'^ire to do well, Ood is ready to grant the 
means ’ (ad Smyrn. 11). 

IremeuN understands that the apostle Paul ‘declares that 
those are “ the perfect" who pre.sent unto the Lord body, soul 
and spirit without ofTence ; who not only have the Holy Spirit 
abiding in them, hut also i>re8erve faultless their souls and 
bodies, keeping their fldelily to Ood, and maintaining right- 
eousdealings withthoirneighbours’Cadr. Hobt. v. vi. 1 ; cf. also 
Oidach^, i., vi., x., xvi.). 

Clement of Alexandria, influenced by Gnostic tendencies, 
illustrates how early the wavering faith of Christian tiiinkers 
was drawn In two ways respecting Christian perfection: 'A 
man may be perfected, whether as godly, or as patient, or In 
chastity, or in labours, or as a martyr, or In knowledge. But 
to be perfected In all these together 1 know not if this may be 
said of any who ie yet man, save only of Him who put on human¬ 
ity for us * (Strom, iv. ‘211. Yet he writes amiin : ‘ It ie a thing 
impossible that man ehould be (>erfeci as God is perfect; but it ie 
the Father's will that we, living a(‘Cording to the Gospel in bUme- 
lees or unfailing obedience, should become perfect' (ib. vii. 14 ). 
Jerome may serve to Illustrate a later phase of Patristic 


thought when Pelagian views of perfection found currency: 
‘ VVe, mainlaiii also tiial, considering our time, place and bodily 
weakness, we can avoid sirmiug, if we will, as long as our mind 
is bent upon it, and the string of our harp is not slackened by 
any wilful fault’ (Dial, ayainut the PeLajians, iii. 4). 

2. Methodist.— This type is considered at this 
stage because (a) the doctrine of Christian perfec¬ 
tion is pre-eminently the distinctive doctrine of 
tliis community, whitdi at present con.stitutes the 
largest I’rotestiirit Church ; (b) it presents the fullest 
and most delinitely articulated statement of the 
doctrine, and claims to be a direct continuation in 
modern times of the apostolic teaching ; (c) it is 
claimed by J, A. Faulkner, of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, that ‘the Methodists were the fir.st Christ¬ 
ians who ollicially, and as a united body, without 
deviation, and with the power of a church Ixdiind 
them to make it ellective, tauglit the NT doctrine 
of Chri.stian perfection ’ (O. A. Curtis, The Christ¬ 
ian Faith, p. 5‘2,')) ; they also embodied it in their 
stamlards and expounded and defended it as ‘the 
grand depositum which God lias lodged with the 
people called Methodists, and for the sake of pro- 
jjagating this cdiielly He appeared to have raised 
us up’ (J. We.slcy, Letters, loth Se[)t., 20th Nov. 
179U); (d) it is claimed that the state of Christian 
perfection has been attained and enjoyed in living 
experience. The doctrine is stated in ‘A I’luin 
Account of Christian Perfection, as believed and 
taught by the Ueverend Mr, Jolin Wesh^y, from 
the Year 1725 to the Year 1777,’and ‘ Brief'rhoughts 
on Christian Perfection ’ ( The Works of the Rev. John 
Wesley, London, 1840, xi. 351-428). Tlie spiritual 
values of the doctrine find tlioir highest ex[)ression 
in The Methodist Hymn Book, ])articularly in the 
unique section ‘For Believers seeking U>r Full 
Kedemption.’ W. B. Pope (A Compendium, of 
Christian Theology’^, iii, 27-100) gives a careful 
dogmatic and historical review of the doctrine. 
From the days of the Holy Club at Dxford (1730) 
the Wesleys jiersistently sought jierfection. I'lieir 
earliest conccjit ions of it were mystical and ascetic, 
but intensely ethical. The intluence of these char¬ 
acteristics remained even when, after their conver¬ 
sion, their conception of perfection had become 
strictly evangelii^al ; their theory juogressed from 
a prejiaratory ethical diseijiline, whose elements 
were but iiiijx^rfectly understood, to a clearly 
apjirehended and, as they profoundly believed, 
Scrijitural conviction of the privilege open to every 
Christian believer of being jierfected in the love of 
God and man, and of being wholly delivered from 
indwelling sin. The doctrine formed the natural 
sequel to the joyous assurance of acceptance with 
God that was the seal of justifying faith ; Chri.st¬ 
ian perfection was the further seal of the Holy 
Spirit set ujion the earnest striving of the regene¬ 
rate will accompanied by a faith working by love ; 
such faith made this hles.sing its direct object, 
received it as a gift of grace, and retained it by the 
obedience of faith which became fruitful and ell'ec- 
tive through an abiding union with the (irucitied 
and risen liedeemer. Indeed, the doctrine of a 
complete deliverance from all sin was regarded as 
the logical and exjierimental outcome of the pro¬ 
clamation of a free, full, present salvation as the 
gift of grace to every penitent sinner. The exposi¬ 
tion of the doctrine is marked by reasonableness 
and moderation, by great frankness and spiritual 
daring. Definitions often state what it is not. 
The main features of the Methodist doctrine are 
as follows: (1) it is not absolute, nor Adamic, nor 
angelic perfection, nor is any one ‘infallible while 
he remains in the body ’ (Wesley, Works, xi. 400); 
nor is it a perfection of justification (p. 424); it is 
not legal, yet it is relative to a given law — the law 
of love; hence (2) it is perfect love ; 

‘ By perfootion 1 mean the humble, gentle, patient love of 
God and our nei|fhbour, ruling our temper*, words and octfone' 
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(p. 428) ‘ Pure love reigning alone in the heart and life-thia 

18 the whole o( Scriptural perfect ion ’ (p. ;«5). ‘ Tliere U noth¬ 

ing higher in religion ; there is, in edeet, notiiing else ' (p. 413). 

(3) Perfect love is the one law stated in the 
gospel to which we are now subject in the Christian 
dispensation ; this is not a mitigated law, but a 
higher law than that contained in ordinances ; it 
is the only law possible for us to obey and by 
which we can be judj^ed. Ilecause it is the royal 
law, the law of Ciirist, obedience to it constitutes 
Christian perfection in the Methodist sense (cf, ji. 
399). This is the plain doctrine found in vary¬ 
ing words throughout John Wesley’s writings (cf. 
Journal, 27th Aug. 1768). While luysLical and 
ascetic teachers of perfection, who make love its ] 
essence, have seldom related it to the ethical obedi¬ 
ence of faith, he boldly declares that the righteous¬ 
ness of the law is fullilled in tliose in whom faith 
working by love is reckoned for pet fcfdion. Hence, 
as iiis critics admit (cf. C. Hodge, Sijstr.nuitic 
Theology, iii. 258), there is no bderauce of anti- 
nomianism in Wesley’.s doctrine. Moreover, ‘this 
law of faith working by love is plainly dillerent 
from the law of works’ (Wesley, Worl^, xi. 400). 
Only in obedience to the law of love can Wesley’s 
doctrine be regarded as (4) sinless perfection. He 
writes: 

‘ I do not oontond for the term “ BinleBs," though I do not 
object against it ’ (p. 428). ‘ Is it sinless? It is not worth while 

to contend tor a U-rm. It is salvation from sin ’ (p. 424). 

Yet in answer to tlie auesLiou, Does being made 
perfect in love imply tiiat all inward sin is taken 
away be says : 

‘ Undoubtedly ; or how can we be said to be saved from all 
our uncleaniieHHC's?'(p. 371 f. ; cf. p. 3t!((lT.). 


‘The Methodist doctrine is the only one that 
has consistently and bohlly maintained the destruc¬ 
tion of the carnal mind, or the inbred sin of our 
fallen nature’ (Pope, iii. 97). It goes lurther than 
certain mystics and the Pietists of the scliool of 
Speiicr in asserting that the newness of life ini- 
parted by jierfect love depends for its full exercise 
upon a ])erfect death to sin. 

‘The coiuliination of the two elements, the negative annlhila- 
tion of the principle of fiin and the positive etYnsion of perfect 
love is, it may ho said, pocuiinr to Methodist theology as such 
(ih. ; cf. also A. Lowrey, J'f/smfnlities oj Grace, Mew Vork, 1884 ; 
U. S. t'ostcr, Christian Puritj/). 

Nevertheless M’^esley frankly admits that, while 
tho.se who are perfected in love are freed from all 
unholy tempers, pride, angtir, self-will, and sinful 
desires, they are not free from mistakes, inlirmities 
of judgment, involuntary iiegligence.s, and ignor¬ 
ances. These, however, though they are indeed 
deviations from the perfect law, are not, strictly 
speaking, sins. He recognizes the dilhculty of 
accurately discriminating between sinful and sinless 
faults (cf. xi. 381), but nothing is sin properly speak¬ 
ing save *a voluntary transgression of a known 
law.’ 

‘ 1 believe there is no such perfection in this life as excluuee 
these involuntary traiisgreBsions which I apprehend b* 
naturally con8e(nient on the ignorance and uiiKtakes in8epar.ihle 
from mortality. Therefore “ Hinless perfection ia a nhrase I 
never uwe, lost I ahould Moem to contradict lu.iHelf. 1 tiehere a 
person filled with the love of God in still liable to these in¬ 
voluntary transgre.ssions. Such transgressions you may call 
sins, if you please ; 1 do not, for the reasons above mentioned 
(xi. 'SSO ; cf. also p. 368). . 

Still such faults, though not properly sms, cannot bear the 
rigour of Gtsl’s justice, and therefore ‘the best of men need 
Christ os their Priest, their Atonement, their Advoc.ate with 
the Father; not only as the continuance of their every blessing 
depends on His deatli and intercession, but on account of their 
coming short of the law of love. For every roan living docs so. 

The most perfect may proi>erly for themselves, as well as 
■for their brethren, say, “Forgive us our t 

want of duly considering this, some deny Uiat they need the 
atonement of Christ. Indeed, exceeding few ; * do 
member to have found five of them in hngland. Of t^ two I 
would sooner give up perfection ; but we need not give up 
either one or other. The perfection I hold, love rejoicing 
evermore praying without ceasing, and in 
thJSs^’ 1* Consistent with it'. « * P**^*^*®® 

which is not, they must look to it (xl. 401 , cf. p. 870). 


(6) Perfection is received instantaneously liy 
faith. 

‘ .\8 to the manner. I believe this perfection is always 
wrought in the soul by a simple act of faitb ; conseuui’tilly in 
an iiisiant. but 1 iielieve a gradual work, both pioccding and 
following that instant’ (xi. 4‘.’.>). ‘ Hut Gtwl does not, wiU not, 

give that faith unless we Seek it with all liiligenre in Uie way 
wliich He hath ordained,* namely ‘in vigorous, universal ohedi- 
eiice, in a r.ealotis keeping of all the commandinents, in watch¬ 
fulness and painfulness, in denying ourselves, and taking up 
our cross daily ; tis well as in earnest prayer and fasting, and u 
ckwe attendance on all the ordinances of God ’ (p. 881)). ‘ Yet 

thc.se are not necessarj in the same sense or same degree as 
faith . . . Uiey are remotely necessary ; faith is immediatel\ 
and directly necessary ’ (vi. 60). 

(6) Perfection is possible in this life. Wesley 
frciiueiitly urgc.s this, but admits that it i* a rare 
exjierience, though ‘ sevmiil person.s have eiijo\ ed 
the hlcsshig without internintiou for many years.’ 

‘ 1 know many tliiiL love Hod with ail tbeir heart’ 
(xi. 402; cf. pp. 393, 389, iii. 96-100). His mature 
judgment was ; 

‘As to the tiiiie. I believe this instant gcnerallv ia the 
instant of death, the moment before the soul leaves tiie body. 
Hut i liolieve it may b» ten, twenty, or forty lears before. I 
believe it is usually’many .wars alter jiistilii'ktion ; Imt that it 
ma) be within live years or five niontlis after it, I know no con¬ 
clusive argument to the contrary ' (xi. 42ii; cf. p. :i73). Yet, m 
it is given instantaneously, in one moment, ' we are to exjiect 
it, not at doatli, but every moment; now is the acce]>led time ' 
(p. 367; cf. p. 378f.). Ktill ‘I believe that in tlie case of most 
they gradually die to sin and grow in grace, till at, or perliaps 
a little before, death God perfects them in love, imt not all; 
sometimes lie “cuts short His work”; He does the work of 
many years in a few weeks, perhaps in a week, a day, an hour' 
(t). 400); ‘so tliat one may attirm the work is gradual, another, 
it is instantaneous, witiiout any manner of e.u itradicLion' 
(p. 407). ‘ Hut lliose wlio are perfect can undoiililcdiv grow in 

grai'e, and tlial. not only while they are in the body, but to all 
eternity ’ (p. 400). 

(7) Assurance and profcuftion .—Wenlcy applied 
hi.s doctrine of aamirance to the attainment of 
Christian jiericclion as he did to t he clear conscious- 
11088 of justilication. The Sjiiiit of Hod bore 
witness to the reality and certainty of each of 
these sniritual stales. This witness and the 
‘ marksMn experience of a total deatli to sin and 
an entire renewal in the love and image of Hod 
were es.sfuitial to the human conlidcnce that the 
state of perlection had been reached (jip. 385 f., 
404). This interior evidence was notalwaysequally 
clear; it wa.- susceptible of intermission and of 
increasing degrees of certainty (p. 403). As to the 
profession of Christian perfection, his statements 
are characterized by great caution and a sane 
reserve; he is at pains to admonish professors 
against the pre.sum}>tion of pride and the jierils of 
enthusiasm, yet lie favours a humble confession of 
enjoyment of the bles.sing to the glory of Hod. 

‘ lki particularly careful in Bpeaking of yourself; you may 
not indeed deny the work of God ; but stnsak of it when you are 
called thereto, in the moat inoflensive manner possible. . . . 
Indeed, you need give it no general name; neillier jierfection, 
Banctitlcation, the second blessing, nor the having attained. 
Uuther speak of the particulars which God hath wrought for 
you. Y’ou may say, “ At such a time I felt a change which I 
am not aide to express; and since that time, I have not felt 
pride, or self-will, or anger, or unbelief; nor anytliing but a 
fulness of love to God and all mankind ” ’ (xi. 417 ; cl', pp. 882, 
890). 

It seems doubtful wlielher Wesley him.self ever 
professed to liave reached this state (for the 
opposite view cf. Curtis, j>. 37411.). Later Metho¬ 
dists have been extremely shy of profession. 

• As employed by the individual Christian concerning himself, 
perfection is a term more appropriate to his aspiration than his 
professed attainment’ (W. H. J*ope, A UujUrr CatrchiHin of 
Theolodu, London, 1883, p. 276). ‘There is no consciousness 
more unconscious of self than that of perfect holiness and love' 
(Poi>e, Comp, of Chr. Ttieol.^ iii. 66). 

(8) AmissibUity. —Wesley’s later judgment, con¬ 
trary to some of hi* earlier statements, was that 
Christian perfection as a state of grace might be 
lost by unfaithfulness; it was never beyond the 
reach and reality of temptation. 

*1 do not Include an impossibility of falling from it, either in 
part or In whole. Therefore 1 retract several exproMions in 
our Hymns, which partly express, partly imply such an tnr 
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poaslbillty ’ (xi. 428). ‘ We are surrounded with inetancee of 
thoee who lately experienced all that 1 mean by perfection. 
They ha<l both the fruit of the Spirit, and the witnesa; but 
they have now lost l>oLhi' (p. 4()!f f. ; <'f. pp. 402. 426, also 
Journal, 2f>th July 1774, and Lettfra, 27th Jan. and 12th Feb. 
1767). 


3 . Arminian.—Metluidist doctrine generally was 
Arminian in type, and its doctrine of Christian 
perfection fournJ a starting-point in the teaching 
of the Jiemonstrant divine.s. 7'Jie early Arniinians 
wrote much on this dixdrine ; it Avas a consequent 
of their primary tlieologiiial principles; but their 
views lacked clear delinition. It was exhibited 


rather in its opposition to the Koinan doctrine of 
worlc.s of supererogation and the (Jalvini.st ten- 
dencie.s to antinomianism than as the clear obliga¬ 
tion and [irivilege of evangelical religion. For the 
views of Arniiniu.s himself, who died early (1009), 
wliifdi are less sliarply deiined than those of his 
followers, si'c Work-.'i of Arm.initiH, tr. J. Nichol.s, 
Ixmdon, 182;) 29, i. 008, ii. 408. (^h.arged with 
Pelagian tenileneies because be as.serted that it 
was ])Ossible for the regenerate perfe.etly to keep 
God’.s precepts, be repudiated the Pelagian position 
by basing tViis possihility wholly uyion the grace of 
God, and therein claimed allinity with the teach¬ 
ing of Augustine. His followers dwelt upon a 
perfection of three degrees : ( 1 ) that of beginners ; 
( 2 ) that of proticients—the pert'ecti(*n of unirnyieded 
progress in the regenerate life ; and (H) that of the 
truly perfect —tlie perfection of an establi.shed 
maturity of grace in which the sinful liabit is sub¬ 
dued. ()f the last .stage little is positively taught 
concerning its limitations, means, or certitude. 
Episco[)ius says : 

‘The uoniiuainlineiits of Cilod may he kcjit with what He 
roifardn rt« a perfect fuIUliiient, in the siijireiue love wiiich the 
Gospel requires uccordint; to the covenant <*f tfrace, an<l in the 
utmost exertion of iiutnan strenpih assisted by Divine iielp. 
This consuniination iiKiucies two tiiinijs, (1) A perfection pro¬ 
portioned to tile jKiwers of each individual; (2) A pursuit of 
always hi;;h(!r perfection’ (ap. I’ope, Comp, of C'hr. TUeol.'^ m. 
84 ; cf. liodi'e, iii. ‘26.'!). F. van IJnihorcIi deacrihes it as 
‘ I>erfect, in beintj correspondent to tlie provisioits and terms of 
the Divine covenant. It is not sirdess or an absolutely perfect 
obedience, hut such os consists in a sincere love of piety, 
absolutely exchidiinf every habit of sin ’ {luatitutionea Theologiaa 
ChriatiarKT*, Amsterdam, 1716, pp. (IfiHa, 661a ftr. W. 

Jones, London, 17021), 


Similar jiositions were regarded sympathetically 
by the (’ambridge Platenists ; their exposition 
and enforcement of Christian jierfection formed a 
transition stage between the Arminian doctrine 
and its more definite and evangelical development 
in Methodism. It was natural that the Arniinian 
type as elaborated and deepened by Methodism 
shouhl be met antagonistically by the type of 
thought cliaracteristic of Calvinism. 

4 . Lutheran and Calvinistic.—In general this 
oilers a direct negative to nio.st of the positive 
claims regarding (Jliristian perfeidion : perfection 
is never realized in the pre.seiit life; in no case i.s 
sin entirely subdued ; the most advanced believer 
daily needs to pray for the forgiveness of sins to 
which guilt attaches. It is admitted that a direct 
obligation lies ujion the (^hri.stian to be ‘ perfect 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfeid ’; 
that th(! gospel jirovisiun for Christian jierfection 
is all-sutlieient; that a perfection involving ulti¬ 
mately a complete deliverance from all sin is the 
sure promise of God in Christ. The essential 
question, hoAvever, is whether this nrornise of 

f ierfoetion is intended by God to be fultilled in this 
ifo, and whether cases are known in which the 
promise has been actually fulfilled. 

Whilst ‘ all admit that Qod can render His people perfect 
before death as well a,M after it, . . . the answer given to these 

a uestions by the Church universal is in tiie negative ’ (Hodge, 
i. 240). 

The grounds for this view are: (i.) the spiritu¬ 
ality of the divine law with the absoluteness and 
immutability of its demands; for it condemns as 
sinful any want of conformity to the standard of 


absolute perfection as exhibited in the Bible ; (ii.) 
the express declaration of Scripture that all men 
are sinners—and this not in the sense that all 
men have sinned and all are guilty, but that all 
men have sin constantly clinging to them ; \ ( 111 .) 
j)a.ssage8 of Scripture which describe the reality of 
the conflict between the flesh and the .spirit— e.g., 
the fragment of Paul’s autobiography in Ko 7, the 
confession of persistent imi>erfe(;tion (Ph 3''^*^*), tlie 
lusting of flesh and sjiirit in Christian living 
(Gal 6*®'“); (iv.) the unceasing testimony of Christ¬ 
ian experience, corporate and personal, in the 
confession of sin and the prayer for forgiveness. 

A Christian ‘ never is in a state which satisHes his own con* 
viction of what he ought to be. He may call his deficiencies 
intlrinities, wenknesses, and errors, and may refuse to call them 
sins. But this does not alter the case. Wliatever tliey are called, 
it is lulinitted that they need God’s pardoning merej’ ’ (Hodge, 
iii. 2.'>(l). ‘Nothing which the law does not condemn can need 
expiation. If these transgressions, therefore, need atonement, 
they are sins in the sight of God ’ {ilt. p. 265). 

The one sense in which (,’hristiaii perfection is 
acknowledged in the standards of tlie Reformation 
—Jjutheran and Reformed, and particularly in 
modern Calvinism—is perfection by imputation. 
This assumes that his status as perfect as well as 
his status as justified is for the (Christian believer 
completed in Christ, and applied to him as a 
free gift in the covenant of grace. His perfection 
is the imputed righteousness of Christ. Col 2“*, 

1 Co and lie 10^^ are quoted in support. It is 
the perfection of Another reckoned to the elect 
believer, ‘given to them for whom it is appointed’ 
(cf. Con/. Aug. xxvii. ; Calvin, Inst. Ill, xxii. 2, 
IV. i. 17, viii. 12 ; art. ‘ Vollkornrnenheit,’in PKE^ 
XX. 73311'.). A modified foriu of this view apjjcars 
to be taken by For.syth {Christian Perfection-, 
cb.s. i. and ii.). Perfection thus tends to become a 
subject for dogmatics rather tlmn ethics in the 
Christian system ; for moral character is not trans¬ 
ferable. In the keen controversy on Christian per¬ 
fection at the time of the Evangelical Revival the 
Calvinistic argumc,nts were met by John Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, himself not only an authoritative 
exponent of the Methodist position, but a beautiful 
example of its grace. His Last Check to Antino- 
mianism (London, 1787), written in reply to a 
jiolemical pamphlet, A Creed for Arminians and 
Perfectionists, by Richard Hill, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, seeks to show the Scriptural 
character of the Methodist doctrine, and that it 
AA^as sanctioned by the be.st theological writers 
( Works, iv. 406-v. 226). Whilst the doctrine of 
the Wesleys has been generally condemned by the 
(^lurches, it is not diflicult to establisli sympathetic 
relations between it and the higher spiritual 
aspiration and teaching of the Church of England, 
of which the Wesleys and Fletcher were clergy¬ 
men. 

5 . Anglican.—Here the strong desire for com¬ 
prehension in doctrine and devotion made room in 
the articles and offices of the Book of Common 
Prayer for both Calvinistic and Arminian tenden- 
(lies. The former tendency is seen chiefly in the 
doctrinal colouring of the articles, the latter in the 
devotional wealth of the liturgies of the Church. 
I'he Arminian positions were favoured by High 
Churchmen of the Nonjuror type. The Wesleys 
came by ancestry from that stock, and strong 
spiritual sympathy with its traditions deeply influ¬ 
enced their teaching. In this atmosphere their 
doctrine of Christian perfection was born, and its 
development was nourished by these tratlitions. 
John Wesley declares that the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, which he held until the close of his life, 
was essentially identical in principle with that 
1 Luther U quoted as 8 a 3 ning: ‘The sins of a Ohristian are for 
his good ; and if he had no sin, he would not be so well off, 
neither would prayer flow so well ’ (K. H. Bogataky, GMdtn 
Treasury, London, 1778, p. 8S8). 
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which he preached in a University sermon, in St. 
Mary’a, Oxford, on Ist Jan. 1733, live years before | 
his evangelical conversion ; he also traces its ! 
starting-point to the reading of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Holy 
Dying ; he acknowledges the influence of k Kempi's 
upon it, and expresses his great indebtedness to 
the writings on Christian perfection of the fearless 
Nonjuror, William Law (Works, xi. 351 ft.). He 
considered that the type of Christian perfection 
w’hich he expounded was in harmony with the 
spiritual ideals and devotional formularies of the 
Lnglish Church ; it was not forbidden by her 
articles and was sanctioned by the language of her 
offices, collects, and homilies.^ Fletcher shows 
how ‘ this vein of godlv desire after (Jiristian per¬ 
fection runs through her daily services’ (iv. 436- 
453). Attention may he called to the confirmation 
of the view that (i.) Christian perfection consists in 
perfect love ; the words of the collect in the ante 
communion service, ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love thee, and w’orthily magnify 
thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord ’—ii 
themselves stating a doctrine of Christian j)crfcc 
tion satisfying every evangelical claim—find ech< 
in other collects and exposition in certain of tlie 
homilies (e.g., the collect for QuinquHgesima, tin* 
homily on ‘Charity,’ and ‘for Good Friday’) 
Wesley quotes Archbishop Usher as conlirmin; 
his com^option of being perfect: 

'To have a lieart so all-nniiiinfr with the love of God, as coo 
tlnually to offer up every thoujjlit, word, and work, as a spirit ual 
Bacrificc, uoceptahle to God through Christ’ (H'oris, xi. :)<«>). 
(ii.) Christian perfectit>n implies cleansing from till 
actual and inbred sin ; this is a burden of desire 
and expectation in several parts of I lie lilurgy 
e.g., in the ancient liturgical creed of the CJiurch 
the‘Te Deum ’ ; ‘ VomLsafe, O I^ord, to k(M-p \n 
this day without sin’; it is tlie refrain of many of 
the collects (cf. those for the ('ircumcision, Ihe 
fir.st Sunday after l^aster, the first, ninth, eight¬ 
eenth, nineteenth Sundays after’I'linity, Innocent 
day, St. Luke’s day, etc.); the h!ii)tismal office 
definitely contemplates and desires a death to all 
inhred sin, that the baptized ‘ may crucify l he«*l<l 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin ’ 
the ))roper preface for Christmas day in the c<»m 
niunion office regards the end of the Incarnation 
as ‘without spot of sin, to make us clean from 
all sin ’ ; le.st these should he regarded a.s a.spira- 
tions for the unattainable, the faith of the Cliurcli 
is directed to God who is ‘ wont to give more than 
we desire or deserve’ (twelfth Sumlay after 
Trinity). 

6 . Earlier views.—Ihihind Protestant theories of 
Christian jierfection lay the inllueutial syslcms of 
philosophical ami psychological theology—Gnostic, 
Pelagian, Augustiniaii—which never wliolly j>asa 
out of sigiit. Each of these had its doctrine of 
perfection. 

(a) Gnostic. —Influenced both by Platonic and 
by Stoic philosophy, the Gnostic regarded perfec¬ 
tion as the prerogative t)f the ‘spiritual’—those 
redeemed from the bondage of matter and the flesh 
—for it was aHSunied that sin was an inseparable 
association of matter. Consequently a meta¬ 
physical perfection took the place of the ethical 
and evangelical privilege of the NT; it was 
attained by way of knowledge possessed only by 
the initiated, and as a gift indcfiendent of the 
exerci.se of faith and the ethical grace of love ; it 
was an esoteric state entered through theosopliic 
insight and had no living connexion witlj Christ 
tluough obedience to His perfect law of love (cf. 
Clem. Alex. Pied. i. 6). 

1 ‘ The power of the Church of England lay not bo much in ii« 
formal thwlogy as in iU liturgy ’(A V. G. Allen. Tht Covlinuity 
oj Christian Thought, London, 1884, p. S24). 


(h) Pelagian. —Perfection here was the crown of 
natural processes — the supreme eflort of the 
inherent power of the human will ; God required 
nothing unattainable V>y the exercise of native 
faculties succoured by natural means of grace; 

1 >erfection was in the wise adjustment of ihe 
luman organism to its appointed environment; 
no inherent tendency to evil interfered with com¬ 
plete ol)edienee to the divine law ; education was 
the means and instrument of perfection ; the reve¬ 
lation and example of Jesus, together with favour¬ 
able circumstances, were aids of the highest order 
to its achievement; by their means a self-disci¬ 
plined spirit might, and in .sonie cases did, attain, 
without the sjjecilic helj) of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, to the perfeediou of character which satisfied 
the merciful Judge of mankind ; tlie same merciful 
reganl covered the inevitabhi faults of imperfect 
adjustment; the grace of God wa.s original in 
human nature, ami perfection was its instinctive 
quest and attaimible goal ; grace merely enabled 
the recipient lo reach it more easily, fleiice the 
.lohannine saying, ‘ If we say we have no sin, w^e 
deceive ourselves,’ is, for such as ‘attain,’ the 
hyi*erholi.sm of humility, and the petition of the 
Lonl’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive us our tres]iasKcs,’ is a 
corporate (ronfession used onlv as expressing the 
desire and need of olJiers (cf. I’clagins, <ij». Augus¬ 
tine, dr Prrf. Jti.siif. 2f., 6 ), (Ibviouslv jierfeetion 
of this type is naturalistic rather than distinctively 
Ghristian ; it was on tliis account comhmined at 
the (k)uncil of Cartiingo (A.I). 41H). 

(r) Angv.sfivinn.— dread of Pelnginn- 

isrn fettered the miml of Augustine, its great 
antagonist, in bis judgmetit as to the ])()ssihility of 
atiaining Christian ]>crf*‘ct ion. Hesitation in 
ju-cepting the full implications of iiis doctrine of 
grace is a marked feature of his teaching. 1‘erfee- 
tion is j)Ossiblc ; for divine grace is irresistible; 
the human will might be so constrained by the 
divine that perfect conc.nrnmce witb the good and 
acceptable ami ])erfe<t will of Go<l would be 
ell'ected. Mor<M>vcr, be connects such a coniairrence 
directly with j)erfi‘ct love—a supremo deliglit in 
God which o\crcoim‘s every o))j>osito tendency. 
It may not be assmteil that. God cannot so make 
Himself juoscrit to l.li(’ soul that, the old nature 
l>cing cnliiely abolished (‘tota jienitus vetustate 
con.sumpta’ [dr ct Lit. xxxvi. GG]), a life 

slionhl be lived in this world sueli as will be lived 
in the eternal eontciii))lntion of Him in the world 
t<i <rot;ie. Hnf, in the inscrutable wisdom of the 
divine sovereignty, God lias restrained His grace 
so that no soul may reach pci fection on earth 
‘ E(. idco eJuH pcrtfotionein etiain i.i h.-u: viUi cBse poHHiblleni, 
non poHsuuiu.s, quiii oniiiiapiiH.^il.ilia sunt I»eo, «ivt> quae 
fac'it, Holu Hoa voluiiLato, Hive quae <'o-(i|K ranLil)UH e.reatiirue Huuo 
vnlunlalilmM a He fieri posse coiihuhjiI.. Ac tier hoc qci('()uid 
eormii non facit, ninr exeinplo fst. quidem in eJuH U|.S:?ril>tiB 
fatdiH ; Hcd apinl Iiciini et in ejuH virtule hahet, caiiMatn ipia fieri 
poHBit, et in ••jus Hapient.ia quare non factuui Bit' (iO. v. 7). 

In a word, Augustine dismisses the hope of perfec¬ 
tion in this life, while acknowledging that it is 
possible, iKicause the will of G«>d permits and 
appoints that sin should persist in the most perfect 
Christians as essential to true humility ; tins view 
harmonizes with his theory that sin is a defect 
that in the divine scheme works a greater good. 
Hence all saints confess tliemselves sinners, though 
he hesitates about including the lilcssed Virgin. 

These earlier views entered as determining fac¬ 
tors into the conceptions of pcifection prevalent 
in Roman (^atljolie teaching and jiractiee. From 
(Jnostic sources came the ascetic tendencies, Pela- 
giani.sm contributed the element of human ability 
whieh lay in the doctrine of merit, while the 
doctrine of conc.upisceiice and the power of sacra¬ 
mental graeeare closely allied with Augu-stinianism. 
7. Ascetic and Roman.—(a) Asceticism in some 
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form has been a popular and persintent variant for 
perfection in CliriMtian history (of. Harnack, Hvst. 
of Do(jma^, i. 23Sf.). For its self-discipline apos¬ 
tolic authority is clainicd (of. 1 Ti 4^, Ac 24"*). 
Perfection is possible only as the fruit of lonj;, lone 
vigilance, ever-deepeninj' humility, and ceaseless 
self-inortilicatioii. Macarius of Egypt (t 391) is a 
typical exponent. 

Perfc(!tion in to hum with ‘ardent and inextinptuishabie love 
to the Lor<r(//orn. x. 2), to rciich perfect freedom and purity, 
‘the perfect eleiinsing from win, and freedoiii from base pas- 
■ioriH, and the attainment of the iii^dieat reach of virtue, that in, 
the Hanctification of the heart, which takes place throiijfli the 
Indwelling of the Divine and {.KTfect Spirit of God in perfect 
joy' (/Join, ii, 2). Ilut, while ‘every one of u« must attain 
blessednesH throiurb the jcift of the Holy Sj>irit, he may iu 
faith and love and the Hfnivftfle of the determination of his free 
will reach u perfect de|;ree of virtue, that ho he may both by 
^race and by rinhtcouMncHH win eternal life ’ (de Perject. in Spir. 
li. 1 ; cf. lloin. xix.;. 

Stress is laid upon the co-ordination of human 
merit and divine grace, in winning perfection ; this 
is a tendency of ascetic writers generally. A 
farther typical movement regards concupiscence as 
remaining in the soul for its discipline in humility, 
even when desire for the extirj)ation of sin had 
become a ruling passion. Hence Christian perfec¬ 
tion never heconies more than aspiration and 
apjiroximation in religious ex])ericnce. Macarius 
confesses : 

‘ Never have I seen a Christ,iun man perfect and entirely free. 

. . . I myself may have reached t hat uoint Hoinetimes, buthave 
learned Htill that no man i» perfect ’ (J/oin. viii. 5). 

It is common t( 5 stimony that tlut perfect destruc¬ 
tion of sin in tlie heart lies beyond human experi¬ 
ence—e. 7 ., Nilus (tc. 44<,l), a typical representative 
of (Iretik astaiticism {de Temper, ii., </e Octo 
Maicus Ertiinita, a 5tli cent. bjgy{)tiHn hermit {de 
Temper. 27), Maximus Confessor (f (>02 ; Cent. iv. 

‘ de Charitate,’ Cci\t. iii. 4(>, 79), and esjiecially 
Cassian ()■ c. 450 ; Cmfnrenr.es, prr.'i.s’i.m). I’eferencfi 
slntiild here he made to t he association of Christian 
perfection with the oltligations of a ‘religious’ 
voeuti<m ; it was not the calling of the many, hut 
of the f(tw ; it implied ‘counstds of {xudection’— 
chastity, poverty, and ohedience—which only the 
elect could receive. 'The resulttint idea of a two¬ 
fold standard of perf(‘(dion, whicit arose in the 
early history of tlie Church (of. J)i.di(chr. ; (yyjmian, 
de Ope.rc et Kleemos. ; Ambrose, de ()J/(ciis Cler., 
etc.), deepened into a fiimlaniental principle in the 
ascetic; (jnost for j>erfecli(»n. 

‘ The CMuiroh resolutclv declared war on nil these at.t^empts to 
elevate cvany:clic)il pi rfec'tiori a» an inflexible law for all, and 
overtlirew her oppoiicntH. She pressed on in her world-wide 
mission and appeased her (ajiiscience by allowing a two-fold 
mortality within her Iwunds’ (llarna(;k, ii. 12.1 ; cf. a disiuission 
of ‘The Two Lives,' In C. Bigg, T/ie (’Jiri.'it.fan I'/ntonixtH 0 / 
Alexandria'^, Oxford, 11)13, pp. 4(1, ; K. Hatch, T/le 

InHwnee of Greek Ideas, London, 18'JO, p. 104 ff.). 

This doctrine lay at the root of the ine»lia;val 
theory of Christian perfection. Thoma.s Aquinas, 
adoi)ting the distinction in the Christitin life 
between ‘ beginners, jirogressing, and perfect,’ held 
that the highest perfection attainable by the 
‘ beginners ’ and those ‘ progressing’ is that which 
excludes mortal sins, which oj>pose tht; love of 
God, and all that hinders the soul from turning 
wholly to God. Ascetic practices were the untans, 
though only the means, of true perfection (Sumnia, 
II. ii. IH4). 

{b) Homan CntJioJicism .—Tn practice this was 
ascetic; only the discipline of the monastic life 
secured an ordering of temporal circumstances 
sutbcicntly favourable for its i>iirsuit. In doctrine 
the most important stress lies ujion the recognition 
of the distinction hetw'een mortal and venial sin. 
This distinction depends, in tutn, unon the concep¬ 
tion held of the nature, scope, and onligation of the 
moral law to wdiich those enjoying the Christian 
estate are amenable. Conscfiuently the possi¬ 
bility of perfection in this life was favoured by 


Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists, and deprecated 
by iJuminicans and Jansenists, the last-named 
modifying the doctrine in the spirit of Augustine 
and modern Calvinism. Indeed, interpretations of 
Christian i)crfection conforming more or less closely 
to most of the theories mentioned in this article 
may he traced in the history of Roman Catholic 
thought. Perfection, exhibited in the sanctity 
which has received the Chur(;h’B seal in canoniza¬ 
tion, reveals considerable variety in specilic doc¬ 
trine and practice. Attention here must he con¬ 
fined to sanctioned dogmatic standards and to their 
ap])roved exponents, 'I'liese make a clear dis¬ 
tinction hetw<'en ‘ Cliristian ’ and ‘ religious ’ per¬ 
fection. The former is attainable by ‘seculars’; 
the latter is the privilege of tlie devout who hind 
themselves to oh(;y the ‘counsels of jierfection * 
which are the means and instrument of attaining 
the higher state. 

(o) ‘ Chri.Htian "perfection .—The Council of Trent 
determined tliat to those infused with the grace 
conveyed in baptism, by which all of the nature of 
sin is removed from tin; soul, jierfcct ohi;<lituice is 
possible ; nothing need hinder their full conformity 
to the divine law ; they may avoid all sin ; good 
works j)ci formed in this state of grace are perfect 
frolki taint of sin : 

‘8i quis in quolibet boiio opere justum saltpiii vcnialiter 
pucenre dixerit . . . anathema osto ' (Canon and Decrees of 
('oiincil of Trent, seas. vi. cap. ‘25). 

But this law, to whicli the regenerate may, and 
often tio, render perfect ohedience, must he speeili- 
cally defined ; it is not the absolute moral law, but 
the law so modilied as to he accommodtited to the 
fallen estate of men—‘ pro hujus vitae statu ’ ; it is 
to ho distinguished fiom the perfe(;t law of love. 
Only the law in its aettommodated form is binding 
uiMui all ; justice cannot demand more from man 
in his present state ; this relaxed la\v may he and 
ought to he obeyed. When this obedience is 
accomplished, the Christian man is perfect. But 
this perfection do(;s not imply the highest degree 
of moral excellen(;e. An ol)(Hlience beyond the 
demands of the law may he otl'ered ; this, however, 
is a work of su]»ererogation and constitutes the 
merit of the saints. Perfection, therefore, in the 
Roman sense is })orfect jnstilication rather than a 
further and distinctive Christian experience ; it is 
eompatihle not only with the absence of beatitude, 
hut also witli the presence of human miseries and 
rebellious ])aHsions. Those who attain it are not 
free from venial sins ; these may be committed 
without prejudice to their perfect state ; for such 
are only condemned by the highest law of love ; 
indeed, these <Iefects are not properly sins, judged 
by the law to which obligation is now' due, for they 
do not forfeit grace ; they are rather signs of coii- 
cu]»i.sc(‘nce—the remains of original sin, tendencies 
that arc not removed by baptism, hut for which 
tlie perfect are no longer accountable. On the 
ethical qualities of venial sins the Council of Trent 
«lid not dwell. The exjio.sitions of Bellarmine and, 
later, of .J. A. Mbliler should be consulted. 

‘The defect of ebarity, for instance, our not performing good 
works with as much fervour as we shall exhibit in heaven, is 
indeed a defect, hut not a fault, and is not sin. Whence indeed 
oiir charity, although imperfect in comparison with the charity 
of the niesHe<i, yet may ahsolntclv he called perfect. ... If the 
prec!c]tts of God were impossible they woidd oblige no man, and 
ibercfiire would not be precepts’ (Bellarmine, de Justificatione, 
iv. 10 f IHsputativnes, Baris, 1(508, iv. 938b]). 

Mohler indicates that this position is still held : 

* In modern times some men have endeavoured to come to th* 
aid of Uie old orthodox Lutheran doctrine hy assuring us that 
the moral law propraes to men an ideal standard, which, like 
everything ideal, necessarily remains unattained. If such 
really be the case w ith the moral law, then he who comes not 
up to it, can as little incur responsibility os an epic poet for not 
eijunllirig Homer's Iliad ’ (Sj/rrdiolism, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
sect, xxiii. p. 172 *, cf. also sect. xxi.). 

{3) ‘ lieligicus * perfection .—Obedience to the law 
of love may ' by the will of God and His gratuitous 
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liberality ’ achieve the merit of a state rising abtive 
the law ; the saints are more than perfect. Never- ' 
thelesseveii within them the fumes jnicn if. i remains ; 
there is no provision for destruction of sinful desire' 
and therefore no guarantee of the soul's linal 
ethical perfection ; even purgatorial discipline 
removes only the stain, not the principle, of sin. 
Further, both ability and disposition to seek per¬ 
fection are the gift of grace conveye<l only 
sacramentally. Yet ‘Christian^ and ‘religious’ 

E erfection spring from and are sustained and tested 
y the act, pursuit, and ]»rji(;t i(!e of charity. Suarez 
explains the necessity of charity in three ways ; 
(i.) essenUally, because the essence of union with 
God consists in charity ; (ii.) princijuilly, hecaiisi-: it 
has the chief share in the process ol iierfcct ion ; I 
(iii.) entirely, because all other virtues necessarily 
accompany charity and are ordaimal by it- to the ! 
supreme end. Faith and hope are jnerequisites ! 
for perfection, but they do not coiistitutc it ; tor i 
in heaven, where perfection is comj>lete ami 
absolute, faith and hope no longer remain. The 
other virtues belong to jierfection in a secomlnry 
and accidental manner, hecau.se charity cannot 
exist without them, but they without charity do 
not unite the soul supernaturally to God (t/e Stain 
Pcrfactionis, I. iii. ; cf. also 11. 11. Ihickler, The 
Perfection of Mon by Chorittf, p. 68 H.). 

8. Mystical.—Tendencies towards this tyjie were 
associated with the several thcorie.s of (’hristian 
perlection already mentiom'd and pervadeii almust 
every stage of their expression. These have 
common religious characteristics, which shouhl l»e 
carefully traced in the rapidly growing literature 
dealing with mystical religion in general (see 
Mysticism). Tlieir chief feature is that perfection 
is realized in the entire detachment from the 
creature and in perfect, union with the ab.solute 
Creator, the all-iierfecd, All. Conc<q>tions of this 
type of perfection originated mostly in the pan- 
tlicistic systems of tlic East (.see, I’EltKKCTloN 
[Buddhist)). They came to permeate the atmo¬ 
sphere of Christian thought largely as the result of 
the doctrines of Neo-l’latonism which over¬ 

flowed into the ways of mediaival religion, (juic.ken- 
ing a wdstful de.sire to seek perfection in identilica- 
tion with t he nameless, uncreated Essence of whom 
no attribute can be predicated. They tended to¬ 
wards the exclusion or suppression of the religious 
and ethical consciousness of tlie individual, ami 
therefore to the confusion of the distinction between 
God and the creature. Neglecting the historical 
irocesses of the Christian redemption through the 
ncarnate Word, the mystical views of jii ifection 
in the Church have often lost any essentially 
Christian features that they claimed to possess. 
E.y., the German phases of mystical perfection 
leaned decidedly towtirds pantheism, the French 
and Italian issued in Quietism, and the Spanish 
ran into a type of antinomian Illuminism (cf. I’ope, 
Comp, of Chr. Theol.^ iii. 77). In each the method 
of attaining perfection may be comprehended witliin 
the three stages of the mystical way—the way of 
purification, of illumination, and of union (cf. 
Bigg, Christian PlatonIsts; W. It, Inge, Chri.ftian 
Mysticism, London, 1899; K. M. .Jones, Sindies in 
Mystical Religion.', E. Underhill, Mysticism^, do, 
1912, and The Mystic Way, do. 1913 ; ¥. von Hiigel, 
The Mystical fllement of Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1908 ; W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in Christianity, 
do. 1913). The more distinctively Christian type 
of mystical perfection may be illustrated by tlio 
teaching of the Society of Friends (o.v.), which 
holds a mediating position between tne opinions 
tending to antinomian indiflerence and those 
associated with ascetic discipline. The Quaker 
view is evangelical: conformity with the law 
cf God in the obedience of good works is not 


possible to man in his own strength and of his 
own w ill. 

‘ Yfet we lielit've that mu h \vorUs au naturally proceed from 
this B}>inluul birth uiul toriuation of t'hrist in us are pure and 
holy, even the root from whence tliey come ; ivnd therefore 
God aeci-pis them. . . . Wherefore their JmLnieiit is false und 
ajrainst the truth who say that the holie.st Works of the sslnts 
are defiled and sinful in the si^ht of God' (K. iJarclay, Apoloyi/Oi^ 
Maneliester, isrtb [Ist ed. Ui7Ki, prop. vii. »). ‘ In whom this 

pure and holy birth is fully hrou^tht forth, the body of death 
and SIM comes to be crncified and removed ; and tlieir hearts 
united and subjected to the truth ; so as not to obey any suif- 
jrestiuns or temptations of the Evil One, and to he free from 
actual siitiiing; and transjrressini' the law of (hjd, and in that 
respect perfect. Vet doth this perfection still at I mi t ot a growth ; 
and there remalneth always in some part a possihiliiy of sinning, 
where the mind doth not most diligently and watchfully attend 
unto the Lord ’ {ib. prop. viii.). 

9 . Fanatical.—Most theories of Cliristian i>er- 
fectiun have sufl'eicd from tbc teaching or jn actice 
of extremists wliose exaggeration or c ai icatnre of 
leading feattircs has issued in loolisb or hurtful 
excesses, lll.storically lln^sc lowc mainly been 
associated with claims for abnoimal clVnsions of 
the Holy Sjiirit deeper and richer llian the expert 
eiicos of 11 is de.scent at I’entecost. IMontuuisni 
(g.r.) in the 2 ml cent, favoured the nssumjition 
f.hat the I’articlete was not givmi to the ajiostles, 
hut wa.s reserved for a lliirtl diHjiensation. 'I'liis 
ftiller gift of the Holy Ghost, of wliich MonUinus 
declared hbiisolf the jirojihot, raised its rei ipients 
to a higher pm-fection, such as eleviiled them to 
the rank of spirit ales or irrevyaTisoL, \\ hereas before 
tln?y were merely or ‘carnal.’ 

‘Tlicy will say that the I’araclete has revealed j;ri'alt*r thintfs 
throujjii MontnnuM than Ghrist reverded throii^di llie Gospel’ 
(pwmdu-Tcrtullian, dc /’ru'hcr. 52 [/'/. ii. Ill ]). 

Perfection was possible, hut only to those who had 
r('ceive<l this ecstatic gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
boast of a plenary, hut exclusive, outpouring of 
the Holy Sjiirit has ajuietned also in several 
f.inat ical sects which haN e claimed jierfection in 
mciliii'val and modern times. On t Ins ground the 
Ntivalianists {(j.v.) of the 3rd cent, and some of the 
(’titlitirist'- (see Albigensks) of the 12th tind 13tb 
ajijirojiriated to themselves the tertu WXetoi, or 
Perfecti (y.ri.), in contradistinction from the general 
body of Credentes, or believers, who u ere (bnueei- 
ateii as jiersons to whom had been vouclistifeii only 
the ordinary gift of the Spirit in the grace of re¬ 
generation (<‘f. Harnack, li. 121 ; and Keinerns, 

‘ Liber contia Waldcnses,* in Jlibl. Max, xxv. [ 1677] 
‘266, ‘269). Frequently those who have thus ajipro- 
jiriated the term ‘ jierteet’ exclusively to themsidves 
liave assumed in teaching and praedice that their 
sjiiritual jirivileges and jirerogatives have lifted 
t.iieiii toastate beyond the obligations of the moral 
law. This unethical perfection lias been illustrated 
imt only by the Eraticelli, the Bietliri'ii of the 
I’ree Spirit in the Midille Ages, the Anabaptists 
at. the Uefonnation, and certain fanatical Per¬ 
fectionists of the Puritan jieriod, hut also in recent 
times, chiefly in America, by Bible Communists, 
I'rec Lovers, and other fanatical sects (cf. .J. H. 
Noyes, Salvation from Sin the End if Faith, 
Oneida, 1869, The Perfectionist, Putney, Vermont, 
1843-46, and Hist, of American Suciaiisjus, Phila- 
deljihia, 1870; \V. llejiworlh Ilixon, Acw Ameinca, 
London, 1807 ; C. Nordholl, Commimistic Societies 
of the United States, do. 187.6). M’hile, however, 
in no serious degree depreciating the ethical values 
insejmrable from Christian perfection, some of its 
evangelical advocates also regartl it as consisting 
in a new and distinct disjiensation of the Spirit. 
The gift of the. Sjiirit for jierfection in sanctilieation 
and service of love is distinguishable in kind from 
and sujie.radded to that received already by the 
regenerate rather than a richer degree of His grace 

ireviously bestowed. In this sense Christian per- 

ection is frequently referred to as the ‘ second 
blessing’ (cf. A. Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy 
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Ohost ; also the literature of the Pentecostal Leafj^ue, 
and, in criticism, PorNytli, p. 7). AltlMmf'li this 
teaching has doctrinal allinities with the character¬ 
istic princi})Ie of Montaiiisin, it would be unfair to 
class it with fanatical types. 

10 . Present-day tendencies. —Most of these are 
.simply heirs of the past whose inheritance is modi¬ 
fied by echictic or syncretistic methods character¬ 
istic of modern doctrinal teaching and ethical 
systems, lint some fresh features emerge, par¬ 
ticularly as a result of a renewed social emphasis 
in the conception of religious idealism. 

(a) The more recent interinetations of Christian 
perfection in regard to tiie individual have been 
much influeuce<l by psychological and ethical 
principles underlying the theology of the Oherlin 
school—an American ty])e of ti'aching in aflinity 
with the Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian theories of 
human nature ((d. A. Mahan, 'rha Scripture Doctrine 
of Christian, Perfection ; C. (J. Finney, Si/sfernatic 
Theology \ d. H. Fairchild, Moral Philosophy and 
pjlements of Theology, Oherlin, 1892). 

Acoordinjf to this Bchool, perfection is ‘a full and perfect dls- 
charffe of onr entire duty, of all existiruj obligations to God, 
and all other heinjfH’ (Mahan, (.'hrintian I'crfection, p. 7). 
‘ Nothii\j{ more nor lesH ean poHsihly he. perfection or entire 
ganctiihuition than ohedience to the law. . . . Nothinj; can 
poHMihly he ])erfect.ion in any huiiiff ehort of this: nor can there 
)OHHihly be anvtliin(f above it ’ (Kinney, Oberlin EvangeliHt,\i. 
1840] 1). 

"IMie perfect law of God consists in disinterested 
henevolmicc ; hajtpiness is the only tiltirnate goo<l ; 
the highest virtue is that which seeks voluntarily 
the well-being or blessedness of the whole sentient 
univer.se including God. Put the principle of love, 
the only virtue, resides in the will, (iood will is 
the strmrnuin honiiin; all resjxiftsihlc character 
peitains to the will in its voluntary attitude and 
action; this action of the moral agent is free; 
hence moral obligation is limited by the agent’s 
power ; sin is a voluntary failure to meet obligation, 
and nothing else is sin ; anything which lies h(*voiul 
the range of voluntary action is not a matter of 
immediate ohligntion, and can he neither ludiness 
nor sin. C<)nse(|ucntly, when a man’s generic 
choice or [)urpose is at any moment to promote tlie 
hai»pincsH of the universt*, Ju; is jxu'fcct; tin* sincere 
man is the perfect man. Put the law docs not 
assume t hat our ])owers are in a perfect state, as 
if wo luul never siniu-d ; the service retjuired is 
regulated by our nlclity and condit iou. 'I'he prin¬ 
ciple of perfc(!t obedience is our own natural ability, 
though divine grace may of sovt'rcigm choice aid 
our etidrt at ev<*ry point through the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless a free moral agent must ho able to 
be and to do all that t he law can ju.stly demantl. 

‘ It is a first truth of reason that moral obligation implies the 

f osBesslon of sver^* kind of ability whioh is reipiired to render 
he re(|iiirnd a^t paeaible ’ (Finney, Sermpns, New York, 183», 
-o) i- no 18). 

As God, therefore, expects from every man, at any 
given moment, only the best tliat he can «io with 
liis impaired faculties, perfection is .simply doing 
one’s he.st. In <)ther words, jierfection is in full 
conRe<Tatiou, in an entirely sixrrendered will. This 
may be regardeil as a siidess state, because nothing 
outside the will—no motive or tendency to evil 
resident in the nature of man as such—is sinful; 
feeling, e.g., lias no moral character. Hence per¬ 
fection resides in free volition alone, not in the 
complete per.sonality ; it is wholly relative and 
subjective also—a goodness limited by present 
ability, which marks the boundary of present 
responsibility. The moral law has been superseded 
by t he law of faith. Thus the life of faith is the 
[lerfect life, and, when perfectly maintained, ex¬ 
cludes the presence and power of sin. Moreover, 
this gift of faith which makes perfect is a distinct 
bestowrnent of the Holy Spirit—a ‘second blessing’ 
following the primary gift of faith (cf. ‘Have ye 


received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? ’ [Ac 19*], 
an<l Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, p, 34 tf.). 
Tlie firevailing teaching among those wlio to-day 
advocate the po.ssibility in the present world of a 
perfect Christian life is to regard it as thus realized, 
i.e. in an entire surrender of the will to God, issuing 
in the power and joy of full consecration to His 
service and in the sustained habit of the life of 
failli. What is known as the Keswick scliool may 
he considered here as typical. 

This ‘«et« before men a life of faith and victory, of peace and 
re«t as the ri(jhtful heritaf^e of the child of Ood, into which he 
may step not by Ihe laborious ascent of some “ Scala Sancta,” 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith ’ (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Conven¬ 
tion, London, 1»07, p. 6 f.). 

The ‘Scriptural possibilities of faith in the daily 
life of a Christian,’ particularly in attaining 
‘ victory over all known sin ’ in distinction from 
tlie erailication of inbred sinfulness of nature, 
which is characteristic of the Keswick movement, 
applies also as their main feature to similar modern 
inovtuuents in America and in Euroix; generally. 

(h) 'I'he dilliculties emphasized by the modern 
mind in re.«j»ei t of current views of individual 
Christian jx'ifection are such as relate to (a) tlic 
extent to which tlie Scriptural support claimed for 
the doctrine can be acknowledged in face of the 
scienlilic method of using Scriptuial proofs now 
considered essential in Jiihlical theology (cf. Curti.s, 
p. 385); (/3) the fact that they generally assume 
an original ethical and spiritual perfection of the 
human race rather than accept the evolutionary 
view of the persistent progress of the race towards 
a goal of perfection never yet attained ; ( 7 ) the 
degree to which the sharp distinctions made be¬ 
tween actual and original, voluntary and involun¬ 
tary, sin are admissililc, and how far the whole 
proiiiem of human nature and sin is modified by 
the acceptance of modern views regarding tlie re¬ 
lation of man to his animal ance.stry, the doctrine 
of divine immanence, the evidence adduci'd by the 
psychology of religion, and the social impliiNitions 
of personality ; and (5) f.he strong desire of the 
iiKKlern mind to state the ideal of moral and 
sjiiritual perfection in terms of practical ethics 
rather than in the doctrinal values of tlieology and 
metajdiysics (cf. Kit.schl, pp. 171, 333f.). 

(c) The defects freijuently exhibited in practice 
by most theories of Christian perfection have been 
an exaggerated individualism and a preference for 
the unsocial habit of life ; sejtarateness has often 
entered as an essential constituent into their 
ideals. The present-day authority of social obli¬ 
gations and the recognition of the principle of 
solidarity in ethical and spiritual relations en¬ 
courage the interpretation or Christian pi>rfection 
in terms harmonious with the inseparable con 
ncxion of personal religion with the social organ- 
i.sm. The concojition of the Kingdom of God is 
now set in the forefront of theological thought. 
Frer^ueiitly obscured in earlier Protestant con¬ 
ceptions of perfection, it is at present the all- 
comprehending theological ideal of linality. The 
individual and the community cannot be severed 
in thought. J^erfect persenality can be realized 
only in perfect fellowship. This clearer insight 
into the social nature of personality, characteristic 
of modern psychology, contributes a distinctive 
feature to the modern view of perfection. The 
tenor of NT t<‘aching is that the perfection of the 
individual Christian is not something apart from 
his relation to the Christian community, hut is 
realized in it and through it.^ Perfection as the 
end of personal religion can never be divorced from 
the coming of the Kingdom; for the Christian 
I Cl. the use of KarapTiiat (» niedicol term) to denote Christian 
perfection in the NT as the seltiriff of each man in his right 
moral relation the social whole—the body of Christ (Eph 4IS, 
He 18M, Qal 6I, 1 P 6I0, 2 Co IS#). 
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ideal of perfection is a social order constituted 
by an organized body of individuals standing in 
delinite religious relations to one another as well 
as to God. Hence Christian perfection excludes 
all forms of ethical idealism which state the goal 
of human perfection in terms of the relation of the 
individual soul to God. The Christian’s relation 
to his fellows is not simply a means to an end ; it 
does not fall away as a transition stage when per¬ 
fection is ultimately attained, so that his relation 
to God alone remains. ‘ That is the mystic ideal, 
but it is not Christian’ (W. Adams Brown, 
Chi'istian Theology in Outline^ p. 194). In Christian 
perfection ‘ the relation of man to his fellows re- 
in/iins as an integral element in his relation to 
God now and forever ’ (i6.). Christian perfection, 
therefore, is not individual or social alone, but the 
full self-realization of the individual in society ; 
the perfection of these is reciprocal; Christlikene.ss 
is their common goal; only the complete attain¬ 
ment of this characteristic achieves the ideal of 
Christian f»erfection. Moreover, its attainment is 
obviously synonymous with entering into the life 
of perfect love, which is the social bond of perfect¬ 
ness. The law of the Kingdom of God is as the 
nature of God ; it is holy love; this also consti¬ 
tutes the fellowship of the life eternal, and, as he 
who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, he who 
loveth God loveth his brother also (cf. I Jn 
Such an interpretation of Christian perfection 
obviously goes much beyond the tueaning which 
Kitsch 1 attributes to it when he uses the tenn in 
harmony with the Augsburg Confe.ssion merely 
in the sense of life in the Kingdom of God live<l in 
the conscious assurance of God’s fatherly provi¬ 
dence and personal reconciliation ‘ together with 
humility and the moral activity proper to one’s 
vocation,’ and in the spirit of prayer (p. 647 ; <;f. 
Avgsburg Conf. xx. 24, xxvii. 49). If, then, the 
modern exponent of Christian perfection means by 
it n(A simply ‘that victory over deliberate and 
wilful sin which ought to ciiaracterize the normal 
Christian experience,’ but also mastery over ‘ the 
subtler forms of sellishness from which God would 
set us free,’ and such complete subordination of 
self to God in each new social situation in life as 
characterized the experience of Jesus, the question 
recurs to him as to the older advocates of perfec¬ 
tion : Is it pos.sible? Can we, within the limits 
set by our nnitencss, our individuality, and en¬ 
vironment, live in the sjurit of submissive trust, 
complete obedience, and self-sacrilicing love which 
exhibited His perfection on earth? 

‘ To answer this in the negative would be to set a jfulf be¬ 
tween .lesus am! other men which would P(<t only irn|inril the 
genuineness of his humanity, but would render iinjKissihle of 
accomplishment the end for which he gave his life' (VV. Adame 
Brown, p. 41fi). 

A similar reply constitutes the main point of an 
able plea for co-ordinating the eschatological per¬ 
fecting of the Kingdom of God on earth with the 
perfected faith and love of the personal Christian 
life presented by A. G, Hogg, Christ's Message, of 
the Kingdom (cf. also R. Mackintosh, Christianity 
and Sin, London, 1913, pp. 202-205). Neverthe¬ 
less the modern tendency to bind up the attain¬ 
ment of individual perfection with the realization 
of the social ideal of the Kingdom of God demands 
as its complement faith in that unbroken con¬ 
tinuity of spiritual life which is characteristic of 
the gospel of tlie Kingdom and constitutes the 
Christian hope of immortality. 
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PERFECTIONIST COMMUNITY OF 
ONEIDA.—See Communistic Societies op 
America. 

PERFUMES.—The use of perfumes may have 
first been suggested to man by the scent of nowers 
and of various vegetable substances, while some 
animal substances had also a fragrant odour— 
civet, musk, castor, and ambergris. The prepara- 
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tion of thorn attained great porfeetion in early times 
in Egypt and Arabia, and the I'IiikL generally has 
always been famed for the manufacture and use 
of [)erfumos. Without detailing the processes of 
manufacture, it is sufficient to say that they were 
obtained easily from gums and resma exuding from 
trees, by pouring lioilin^ fat or oil over odoriferous 
substances, by aistillation, intincture, or infusion 
of Hower-petals, leaves, woods, barks, seeds, and 
the rind of fruits, as well as from the animal sub¬ 
stances mentioned. 

While a Kf'erally recotrnized distinction between pleaaant 
and disa^^reeahle orloiira can be made, and while classilications 
of the various kirulB of wioiirs have been attempted,! jj, is 
certain tiiat siivai'es can endure and apparently enjoy odours* 
whifih revolt civilised men. There is a varying perception of 
and likin^C for odours both auion(( different races and among 
different individuals. 

1. Flowers. ---Odoriferous flowers are worn by 
some savage races—«.(/., tlie nativesof TorresStraits 
and the l‘olynesians.‘-! 'I’liey were also worn by 
members of higher races- -Naliuas, Mayas, Chinese 
women, 'ribetans,® lliiuhis (see art. FLOWKR.S), 
ancient Egyf)tiHns, Greeks, Konjans (see art. 
Crown [Greek and Roman]), and mo«h;rn Phiro- 
peans. Hence, as flowers wore pleasing to men for 
their fragrance, they were used ritually, as part of 
the ofl'erings to the dead and to spirits and gods. 

The PolynesiariH presented flowers to the emhahne*! body of 
the dead.* Flowers and sweet-Hcented gums were included 
among the 8a(!riflees of the ancient I’eruvians.® The Egyptians 
made daily offerings of flowers on the altars in the cult of Aten, 
as well as in other cults, either loosely or made into hou<)U*'tH, 
garlands, and wreaths, while the mummy was also adorned 
with flowers.*! Flowers were placed in the graves of Rabylonian 
women and girls, and offered to the gods.? In the rituals of 
the Northern Dravidians of India the offering of flowers luis a 
conspicuous place, and in Hindu cult one of the stages of adora¬ 
tion includes a floral gift to the gods, while in the ImtituteB 
nf FiVpu (Ixvi. f) ff.) an odourless or evil-smelling flower is for- 
iiidden os an offering, hut one witli a sweet smell is approved. 
This has pas.sed into the ritual of Tibetan Buddhisin, in which 
flowers for decking tl>e fiair of the god are offered, but the 
offering of flowers in Huddiiism is general and dates from early 
times.!! In India the /irAapaead-tr'lNi speaks of offering flowers 
withilevotion, and 'a Inniself said to wear celestial flowers 

ix. 17, 32). In the aomestic rites of Shinto vases of flowers 
nvariahly stand on the ‘god-shelf or shrine.o The Aztecs 
offered flowers on graves during tlie four years in which souls 
were passing their preparatory stages in heaven.!® Flowers 
were also offered in ancient ^Flgean cult, and the sacriflcers in 
Greek and Roman rituals wore or carried garlands ; victim and 
altar were also thus adorned. Flowers were offere*! to the 
gods or placed us chaplets on tlieir heads.n Among Mnhnm- 
raaduns sweet l)a8il or other flowers are placed on tombs during 
the two great 'ids, or festivals of the year.!''^ The early Christ¬ 
ians retained the pagan custom of strewing flowers on graves,!!! 
and the deirking of altars and churches with flowers has been 
customary for many centuries. 

2. Anointing: with perfumes.—The practice of 
rubbinj^ fat or oil on the skin was exten.sively 
followed among savages, a.s an ordinary or cere¬ 
monial custom. The substances used were often 
fraj^rant, though by no means always so. The 
nractice wa.s also followed by higher peoples— 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans—either to render the 
! O. Stoll, T>a» Geschlechtsleben in der Vblkerpsychologie, 
U*ipzig, I'lOS, p. S()4 f. 

a A. C. Huddoii, JAT xix. [1890] 369; W. Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches'^, London, 1831, i. l.'l.'i. 

^ NR ii. 2.56, 734 ; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 
l.ondon, 1866, ii. 376; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
do. 1896, p. 426. 

* Ellis, 1. 401. 

» W. H. Prescott, Hist, of the Conquest of Peru, London, 1890, 

p. 60. 

« E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 
1904, ii. 80; J. O. WilkinHou, The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, do. 1878, iii. 417 ; H. M. Tirard, The Book of 
the Dead, do. 191^ p. 14 ; ERE v. 239». 
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limbs supple or for hygienic reasons, the fat or oils 
used being often perfumed with the products of 
various plants. 

This custom became so luxurioue and the substances used so 
costly that laws were passed against tlie sale or use of them 
botii in Greece and in Rome. Still the custom iticreased, both 
native perfumes and fragrant oils and tliose of Egypt and 
the East being used in anointing the hair and body, and in 
other ways. Many of these were costly, and a street in Capua 
consisted of siiops devoted to their sale. Tlie peoples of Egypt 
and India made similar u.se of perfumed oils, oinlinents (made 
of strong-scented wood.sand herbs pounded and mixed with oil), 
scents, and powders. Among the Hebrews anointing with 
fragrant oils and luigucnts was customary (cf. Oa 3®), the 
nu-thod used in making the latter lieing to mix the fragrant 
ingredients in boiling oil or fat. Fragrant subatances were 
strewn on beds, placed among the clothing, or carried in liags 
or liuxes (Pr Tti, Ps 46®, Ca lin, Is 32 ®). Among the more 
civilized peoples of ancient America similar customs existed. 
Zapotec women mixed liquid amber witli their pigments, and, 
wlien these were rulibed on the body, they emitted perfume. 
Tiie ]ieople of Tehuantepec washed their hoflies and dothes in 
water scented with the root of an aromatic plant. Among the 
Mosquitos a bride was washed and perfumed during three days. 
The Mayas carried swoet-Hmellirig liarks, lierlis, and flowers 
for the sake of their odour, and used perfumes in the toilet.! 
Perfumed water for anointing or washing the body is also used 
in tile East, and forms part of the offering to the gods for their 
use .2 In Egypt images of the gods were anointed with 
fragrant ointments by the king or priest, and the niunimy was 
ritually anointed.!! In Polynesia petals and leaflets of fragrant 
flowers were fastened to the stalk of the coco-nut leaf wliich 
was anointed with scented oil and placed in eacii ear or in the 
native bonnet. Body and hair were smeared with fragrant oil, 
as were also the images of the gods.* Tlie use of fragrant oils 
in Hindu cult is illustrated by the fact that Kp^t^a is said to have 
‘an anointment of celestial perfumes.’® 

Divine beings and plac 08 are often said to pos¬ 
sess a fragrant odour (see Incense, § 2 ). 

3 . Embalming.—The nsi; of fragrant substances 
in connexion with oinbalniing or other death ritual 
found its greatest vogue in ancient Egypt, and has 
been described under Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Egyptian). Jiut it is found elsewhere 
either to ahl in tlie ])reservat,ion of the body or as 
a seeml^y action towards the dead. 

In Polynesia the eviscerated liody was filled with cloth 
saturated with perfumed oils.!' q'ho Aztecs washed the body 
with aromatic water and sometimes used embalming with 
aromatic substances.? Homer descrilies tlie washing and 
anointing with rich oil and unguents nine years old of the body 
of I’atrocluB,® and a similar enstom was followed in later times. 
Anointing the corpse with oil and perfumes was usual among 
tlie Romans. Flowers and burning incense were also placed in 
the chamber where the dead lay. Among the Hebrews and 
later Jews anointing and wrapping the body in fragrant 
ointments, perfumes, and spices was usual (2 Ch Ifl!*, Mk 16!, 
Lk 2338, Jn 1931*; cf. 12S- ?). ‘ Burning ’ for the dead—probably 

the burning of aromatic spices—is referred to in ‘2 Ch KP* 211#, 
Jer 34®. Muhammadans, after washing the body, sprinkle it 
with rose-water, and with water mixed with pounded camphor 
and leaves of the lotus-tree.# 

4. Perfumes in social observances.—The burning 
of aromatic woods in houses for the sake of their 
fragrance was common in Greece in Homeric 
times. Hippocrates is said to have delivered 
Athens from plague by burning such wood in the 
streets and hanging up packets of iierfunied flowers. 
At banquets, after the first course was finished, 
perfumes and garland.s were distributed to the 
gue.sts. In ancient Mexico the royal palace was 
perfumed with the odour from numerous censers in 
which spices and perfumes were burned, and at 
banquets among the Nahuas guests were given 
reeds filled with aromatic herbs, which were 
burned to diffuse fragrance, the smoke being 
inhaled. Tobacco mixed with liquid amber ana 
aromatic herbs was also burned.^® In Eastern 
countries—e.gr., in Egypt—ambergris, lienzoin, 
aloes-wood, or other substances are burned on 
braziers in houses, especially at feasts, and the 
heard and moustache are perfumed with civet, or 
rose-water is sjirinkled on the guests. Perfumes 

! NR i. 661, 664, 730, ii. 784. 9 Waddell, p. 424 f. 
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1840, iii. 164. 
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are sprinkled on the persons composing a wedding 
procession, and their use is very common, especi¬ 
ally among women.* 

5. Perfumes in ritual use. —Thus used in daily 
life, perfumes were naturally employed in the 
worship of the gods and spirits and also in magic. 
The burning of substances agreeable to the smell 
in the cult of the gods has already been considered 
under Incense. Here we shall discuss their use 
apart from such an offering. As already seen (§ 3 ), 
the images of gods were sometimes anointetl. Hut 
offerings of perfumes in various other forms were 
made. 

The Aztecs offered reeds of perfume on the praves of the dead 
during the four years’ jwriod already referred to.a In ancient 
Egypt oils and fragrant ointment were offered to the gods in 
large quantities, as many as ‘a thousand boxes of ointment' 
being mentioned.3 Perfume vases were Hon^etimes made of 
turquoise, as in the mysteries of CXsiris at Denderab.* Flasks of 
fragrant oil. perfume, and unguents were buried with the 
mummy for his use in the other world. Previous to burial the 
dead man was anointed, perfumed, and crowned with flowers, 

f )errumes being supposed to give him the vigour of renewed 
ife, and as many as seven different kinds were used. The 
ceremony concluded with a prayer in which the perfume of 
Horus was desired to place Itself on the dead man that he 
might receive virtue from the god. The ceremony of pnrifi(;a- 
tion by incense consisted of presenting five grains'of incense to 
mouth, eye, and hand.^ In Babylonia fragrant herbs, oils, 
and incense were offered to the gods, and bottles of perfume 
were placed in the tombs of women as part of the grave-goods.* 
The fragrant substances which were used as incetise hv the 
Greeks were also offered to the gods without being burned, and 
aromatic cakes were presertted as u separate rite in the cult of 
various divinities.7 An essential part of Hindu worship is the 
offering of perfumed water for washing the body of the god, as 
well as sandahwood, saffron, and holi powder. The fmlitutes 
of VifXLti (Ixvi. 2) say that the householder must not make an 
oblation with any other fragrant substance than sandal, musk, 
or fragrant wood of the odoriferous devadaru-iref', or camphor, 
or saffron, or the wood of the gatiphata Xrvft. Handal-wood 
paste is also used as an offering. In the funeral rite.n perfumes 
and flowers are set out for the dead man, and during the 
iraddka the gods are honoured with fragrant garlands and 
sweet odours. In Tibetan worship perfumes (gaiuihe) form one 
of the ‘five sensuous qualities’ offered on the altar.* In 
ancient Persia there are frequent references to the perfume of 
the wood-billets used in the sacred fire. ‘I offer the wood- 
billets with the perfume for thy propitiation, the Fire’s’; ‘ this 
wood and perfume, even thine, O Fire.’ The ground was 
sprinkled with water and perfumes in the baranknum ceremony, 
or nine nights' puriflcjition.* In China the great sacrifice of the 
Kau dynasty began with libations of fragrant millet spirits to 
attract the divinities or spirits worshipfwd and to secure their 

f tresence at the rite. A vase contained the spirit, in which 
ragrant herbs were infused, and * the fragrance partaking of the 
nature of the receding influence penetrates to the deep springs 
below.’ 10 

In magical ceremonies perfumes have their part 
to play. 

Thus'in Muhammadan methods of consulting the future 
the burning of perfumes is used, perhaps by way of affecting 
the vision. The diviner is said to obtain ‘ the services of the 
Sheytdn . . . by the liurning of perfumes.' 

Fumigations by burning either pleasant or, more 
usually, obnoxiou.s substances are common, e.speci- 
ally to drive away evil spirits. See art. Incense, 
§ 2, and RRE iii.’437, 445, vii. 250'’. 

Litbrature.—P liny, UN xiii.; Petrus Servius, de OdnrUmt ; 
O. Schrader, Jiralleccikmi, Strossburg. 1901, s.w. ‘ Aromata,’ 
‘Narde,’ Galbanum,’ etc. ; R. Sigismund, Die Aromata in 
ihrer Bedeutuug fiir Religion . . . des AlteHhums, Leipzig, 
1884 ; Theophrastus, de Odoribus; H. Zwaardemaker. Die 
Physiologie des Qerueht, Leipzig, 1896. See also ABoiNTilfO, 

F1.0WKRS, iNORKBB. J. A. MacCulloch. 


PERIPATETICS.—The Peripatetics were the 
followers of Aristotle, the name probably being 
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derived from the fact that he at one time lectured 
in a shadv walk (xeplirarot) of the Lyceum, for his 
school is loosely styled atone time the Lyceum and 
at another the Peripatos. The hi.story of the 
school falls into three periods: (1) that of the 
earlier I’eripntetics to the death of Strato (322- 
270 B.c.) ; (2) the long decline from Strato to 
Andronicus (270-70 B.C.): (3) tlie last three cen¬ 
turies (c. 70 B.C.-A.D. 230), when Andronicus and 
his successors devoted their energies mainly to 
editing and commenting on the Aristotelian writ- 
ings. 

I. Earlier Peripatetics.—Scientific research and 
original thought are to be sought only in the first 
period, while the impulse given by Aristotle to his 
immediate circle was still a living force. Their 
starting-point was of course their master’s mature 
system, wliich has been elsewhere dealt with 
(see Aristotle). A few leading tenets, however, 
may be recajiitulated here. Viewetl on one side, 
tlic system is empirical realism. Particulars exist, 
but genera and species are abstraefions. The 
natural world is eternal in its present onler and 
works out its own salvation like a ]»bysician pre- 
scribing for himself. The leading tlioiiglit is an 
ord(?rly process of determination, or (if the term 
could lie freeil from moilern associations) develoj)- 
imuit, envisaged as motion. On t.he ot.hcr hand, to 
Ari.stotle, the luipil of Plato, knowledge is im)>os- 
sihle through sense alone. If the concrete par¬ 
ticular claims reality, it is the universal that is the 
object of knowledge. We must go behind faet# to 
the laws and enuses whitdi tlujy presuppose : from 
motion we nece.s.sarily infer a prime mover, from 
the natural world a transcendent deity whose 
eternal life is self-thinking ihongbt. So, too, in 
man creative reason enters from without {OvpaQsv)y 
pure and im])assive, free from states or emotions 
IxdOy)), sneli as love, hate, memory, and discursive 
thinking, which form the texture of individual 
life. Many dittieulties remain unsolved, for as (.0 
the relation of Hod to Nature, of the rational soul 
in man to the divine reason, or, indeed, of partieii- 
lar to universal, nothing is stat<;d explicitly in the 
writing.s of the Stagirite. There is no doubt that 
his pupils drank deep of their master’s sjiirit and 
from tne first endeavoured to carry on his work by 
fresh researches in philosojihy and science. While 
content as a rule to amjilify and exjiound with few 
innovations, they came gradually to show unmis¬ 
takable signs of a leaning to naturalism. From 
this tendency Eudemus of Rhodes, a favourite 
pupil, to whom Aristotle is said to have subrnitt/ed 
the text of his Metaphysics, was wholly free. 
Besides courses on physics, ethics, and the cate¬ 
gories based upon correspon<ling Aristotelian 
treatises, he wrote a history of aritluneljc, a history 
of astronomy, and a history of geometry. Of the 
last-named work Proclns has preserved a summary, 
and it is also cited by Simplicius and Eutocius in a 
way which y>rove8 it to have been for centuries the 
standard work on the subject. In his treatise on 
ethics (for we have no hesitation in ascribing at 
least four books of the Kudernian Ethics to him), 
wliile following Aristotle in all the main positions, 
he yet displays a certain freedom and independence. 
He connects human action, which is successful 
without being due to the intellectual virtue of 
prudence, witn a natural uprightness of will and 
inclination, a gift from God who is the source of 
movement in the world. Indeed, prudence itself 
{<(tp6rT]<ris), being a rational Quality, must ultimately 
be referred to God. Still more striking is bis 
identification of the ethical end with the contem¬ 
plation and knowledge of God, Hence he can 
formulate the standard of conduct by saying that 
everything is a good in proportion as it promotes, 
or an evil in proportion as it hinders, the know- 
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ledge of God. This definefl right conduct more 
exactly than AristoMe’H mean. 

It was not, however, Kudemus, but Theo¬ 
phrastus of Lesbian Eresos, who succeeded Aris¬ 
totle in the lieadsliip of the school, which he held 
for over thirty eventful years (322-288 H.C. ), during 
which the two new schools of Stoics and Epicureans 
sprang up. His niiinerous works served to develop 
his master’s «loctrine, increasing its utility as com¬ 
pletely a.s pos.sible on every side. In logic, it is 
true, lie refused to admit that all contraries fall 
under the same genus and denied that every asser¬ 
tion of [)ossibility implies the opposite possibility. 
Further, he added to the four moods which Aris¬ 
totle had assigned to the first figure of the syllogism 
five new <mes out of which the fourth ligure was 
afterwards constructed. Along with Eudemus he 
introduced the theory of hypothetical and dis¬ 
junctive syllogisms. His metaphysical problems 
{diroplai), which have come down to us in a series of 
excerpts, prove that he po.s.ses.sed an acute and 
subtle intellect and unusual skill in discerning all 
kinds of objections. 

E.g., how, he askH, ia Uie nujira-seriHible object of first nhilo- 
Bophy related to the BciiHihle things with which pliysios deals? 
How is a eoiiuiion bond belweejt them possible? The higiier 
principle necesHary for the solution of this problem can bo 
round only in (Jod. Thus wt art* led to a cause of motion 
acting as an object of <lcHire, the precise doctrine of Aristotle 
(Met. xii. 6f.). Hut, c.oul.iuucs Tlieoi)hraHtuH, if there be only 
one moving cause, why bav«* not all the sjibcies the same move¬ 
ment ? If KC'Voral, how are their movements harmonized 7 Why 
are there many spheres, and why should they desire motion 
rather than rest? Does not desire presuppost; a soul, 

and therefore motion ? Are motion and desire acc'ideiital or 
essontiul attrilmtes of the iieavenly sjjheres? Another set of 
objections turns on the neciessity of deducing not merely some 
but all reality from first principles. Can design be attributed 
to everything, however insignificant? Or. if not, how far «loe8 
order extend in tlie workl, and why does it cease at that point 
(cf Arist. Met. XU. U) Now difilculties surround the 

oorieeptions of rest and matter. Is matter endowed withi poten¬ 
tial reality while non-existent, or does it exist, though void of 
doterniinale form? And so fortii, as a consuleration of know¬ 
ledge In its varying degrees or again of the chain of causation 
or the assumption of design in nature raises at each turn its 
peculiar perplexities. 

IluL wo gel no hint of any departure from his 
iiiaHter’s Hystem ami are forced to conclude that the 
luirjiose ot IhiMelalioration of conceivable objection.^, 
like that of Aristotle in Met. iii., is jmrely didactic. 
Hut it i.s in physics rather than in logic or mela- 
pliysicH that Tlieojilira.stus shines. As a historian 
of science he won by his Phj/.s'ical Opinions even 
greater fame than Eudemus by his Geometry. This 
p-eat work, of whicli only a priceless fragment has 
been jireserved, was the storehouse from which 
j^eneratioii after generation drew information in the 
form of summaries, ejiitomes, and excer[)t.s resjiect- 
itig the speculation of the past until we trace its 
last diluted perversions in the Christian writers 
Epiphanius and Tlcrmias. His two extant botanical 
treatises, Illstorue Plantarxim and de Cau-ds Plan- 
tarurn, allord a striking proof of liLs attainments 
as a naturalist, of his powers of observation, and 
of his wise caution in using the testimony of 
informants. 'riio two treatises so far .super- 
sode<i jirevious works that later critics even deny 
that Aristotle ever wrote on the subject, though 
he certainly does refer to a treatise of his own 
as alreally written in Jlist. An. v. 1, 539* 20, de 
(run. An. i. 23, 731* 29. Tlie eternity of the world 
in its nresent order was of course hotlv contro¬ 
verted by the Stoics, and the acuteness of Bernays 
has brought to light from Philo, de Incorrnpti- 
hilitate Mundi, some of the arpuments used by 
Theophrastus and Zeno respectively. The same 
scholar has also drawn from F^orphyry, de Abstin- 
entia (wepl diroxrjs a defence of vegetarian¬ 

ism which undoubtedly comes from Theophrastus 
and embodies his views on animal-sacrifice. On 
the nature of life and the human soul he shows 
some degree of independence. Thus, while agree¬ 


ing that the lower activities of the soul should be 
referred to the body (even as to imagination he 
doubted whether it was not irrational), he differs 
when he comes to the activity of thought, which he 
does not hesitate to describe as physical motion. 
If so, the soul is no longer an unmoved cause of 
bodily movements. On the relation of the passive 
to the active reason he unfolds as usual a series of 
most acute and formidable dilliculties, but here 
again there is no hint of reconstruction, and it 
seems jnohahle that lie quieted his scruiiles by 
a.ssuming that various terms, when applied to 
reason (active, pas.sive, potence, act, form, matter, 
and evolution or development), bear a diflerent 
sense from their ordinary acceptation. Yet we are 
also told that he regarded the souls as well as the 
bodies of all animals as made up of like elements 
(dSidtpopot) — sensations, de.sires, passions, and 
reasonings—though in some (namely, man) these 
elements attain a higher perfection. In ethics he 
was a true follower of Aristotle and refused any 
conce.ssions to the Stoic doctrine that virtue alone 
was sulticient for happiness. Indeed, he empha- 
sizeil the utility and importance of external goods 
as means and indi.s])ensal)le instruments of virtuous 
activity in a manner which has led him to be 
accused, most unjustly, of dilfering from his master 
on this head. For the rest, the (Characters 
sufficiently attest his study ami assimilation of the 
Aristotelian account of the virtues as well as the 
keenness of his observation. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum and Dicaearchus of 
Messene were Peripatetics of the first generation 
who attained a higli reputation, the former as an 
authority on music, the latter as a writer on 
politics. Aristoxenus, who had been a Pytha¬ 
gorean, revived the theory cotubated in the Pluedo, 
that the soul is a blending or adjustment {apyovia) 
of bodily elements, and Dic«‘-arehus not only agreed 
with him in this but argued against the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. This open breach with the 
master’s tea(diing (see de Aninia i. 4) is significant. 
Strato of Lampsacus followed Thetqdirastus, and 
was head of the school from 288 to 270 ll.C. His 
predilection for })hyHics gained him the title of 
‘the physicist,’ and under him a transformation 
of the system was attempted. He made natural 
forces suffice for the evolution of the world, thus 
disjjen.sing altogether with the hypothesis of 
a transcendent deity. How he carried out his 
as.sum|»tion in detail we do not know, except that 
he was no convert to the atomism which Epicurus 
had again brought into fashion. On the contrary, 
he took properties {5vv6.p.ei%)^ corporeal forces, heat 
and cold, as his elements, like Empedocles and 
Zeno the Stoic, with whom Plutarch classes him. 
It is true that, instead of dividing bodies into light 
and heavy, Strato as well as Epicurus made all 
bodies heavy ; they press towards the centre, and 
this pressure explains an occasional upward move¬ 
ment. From Simplicius, in Physica, iv. 9 (693. 
1311*., Diels), Strato seems to have argued that 
without empty interstices the passage of light or 
heat or any other corporeal property through air, 
water, or body in general would be inexf)licAble. 
Yet he is also cited by Simplicius as refuting the 
accepted arguments lor the existence of empty 
space (ift. 663. 411*., Diels). He rejected Aristutle^s 
definition of time os counting of motion {ipidfUt 
Kivtjireun), remarking that time and motion are con¬ 
tinuous and cannot therefore be counted like dis¬ 
continuous quantities. Time is continually begin¬ 
ning and ending, whereas parts of number exist 
simultaneously. Why, again, should not the 
* measure of earlier and later ’ apply as much to 
rest 08 to motion ? By his own definition (to er 
rat; irpd^ecri irocSr) he seeks to distinguish between 
time (duration of events) and the events which are 
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in time {ib, 789. 34, Diels). As regards motion, 
again, he confirmed the assumption of its accelera¬ 
tion by simple observation of falling bodies. We 
have more information respecting his psychological 
innovations. He sharply criticized the doctrine of 
dvdfiyifffti in Plato’s ThcRdo : Why can there be no 
knowledge without demonstration ? Why can you 
not play the flute without practice and without 
instruction (Olympiodorus, 126. 31)? Other Pla¬ 
tonic arguments are also rejected. Strato demands 
that in considering the soul we must adhere to the 
same conditions as when we are dealing with what 
is corporeal: if the body needs a sulwtratum, so 
also cloes the soul. Following Theophra.stu.s, he 
defined all mental activity, thought and perception 
alike, as movement. We cannot think without a 
sense-image, Aristotle had said (t/e An. iii. 7), and 
Strato went further by denying any separation 
between sense and rea.son. On tlie other hand, 
sensation is conditioned by thought, since often 
when we are thinking of sometliing else we < 1 «) not 
attend to impressions of seii-se. Here he struck 
out a new path, pronounding views on seTisation 
which even now are deserving of respect. Kcjisen 
or consciousness, which, like the Stoics, he called 
the ruling power (r 6 riy€/jioyiK6i'), alone had feeling 
(6LvaL<rdr}Ta yilp rd \onrd irXrjv rov ijytfxoviKOv [Plut. 
IJtrumAn. an Corp. sit libido, frag. i. 4. 2, p. 697]). 
In the central organ, then, objective bodily change 
is converted into subjective feeling, the rest of 
the frame, even the 8 en.se-organs, having only the 
capacity of receiving an inipres.sioii. When we 
believe ourselves to feel a pain in the part all'e« ted, 
this is merely the .same delusion as wdien wo think 
we hear sounds at a distance <)ntsi<le us. The 
carrier of the inipre.ssion and its iniertuediary witli 
the central organ (which he placed between the 
eyebrows) is a current of breath or ‘ spirit ’ (irufvfia). 
If this connexion be broken, we never feel tiie pain 
or whatever else the inipre.ssion was. Aristotle 
had only spoken of the impression travelling from 
the periphery to the centre, but Strato also called 
attention to the fact that the impression is reflected 
from the centre back to the periphery or the out¬ 
side world. These po.sitions seem to require that 
reason should not be confined to man but extended 
to other animals and that all activities should be , 
held to cease at death. 

If, however, we wish to obtain a just view of 
the early Peripatetics and their scientific activities, 
there is additional evidence which should not be 
overlooked. Various portions of the Aristotelian 
Corpus as it has come down to us are proved by 
internal evidence to be the work of liis pupils. 
Such are the treati.ses de Motu Animitlium. de 

Coloribns,deAudihilihns,dcPlaniis.H.iu\Mcrhanica. 
In the Organon i\\G Posipra'.divninenta {Categ lOff.) 
are a later addition. The second book of the 
Metaphysics was aserilied to Pasicles, the nephew , 
of Eudeinus. A collection of Froblcjns, relating j 
to a variety of subjects and arranged in 38 books, j 
is of very unequal merit. This collection, un- j 
doubtedly the work of numerous authors, has been ! 
conM)are<l to papers reail before some learned 
acailemy or the Royal Society. The short tract 
de Lineis Insecabilihus is of great interest to the 
mathematician, while that entitled incorrectly de 
Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia is an example of the ^ 
class of writing called hypomnernatic, analogous | 
to memoirs read before tiie historical department i 
of an academy. Here also it may be mentioned | 
that two most important discoveries, one of the i 
nerves by Herophilus and Erasistratus, one of the 


of the ancient world. The taste'for antiquarian 
research produced, besides the histories of science 


I mentioned above, the Menonian work on the pro¬ 
gress of medicine ('larpiKd Mef^yeta), brought to 
light in 1891. 

2, The decline.—The school which had staggered 
on for a time as best it could under the h>ad be- 
ueathed by its founder seems after the death of 
trato to have come to a dead stmi. The headship 
passed 8 ucce.ssively to Ljeo of Troas and Aristo 
of Ceos, both eminent for their style, and to 
Critolaus, who in 155 R.C. accompanied Carneades 
and Diogenes on the famous embassy which in¬ 
cidentally introduced philosophy to tlie un philo¬ 
sophic Romans. After them Diodorus of Tyre 
and Erymneus were heads. Other Peripatetics of 
eminence were Hieronymus of Rhodes, who a<lopted 
the conception of painlessness, not pleasure, for his 
summum bonum; Prytanis, a trusted agent of 
Antigomis Doson in State aflairs ; Phormio, who 
had tiie audacity to lecture to Hannibal on the art 
of war ; Heraclides Lembus ; A^tharchides, the 
historian; and Antisthenes of Rhodes. Of all 
these it is safe to say that they did not rise aliove 
mediocrity. For two hundred years tliore was no 
Peripatetic who was a thinker of note or even 
capable of carrying on the scientific researches of 
his predecessors. In the Alexandrian age, it is 
true, the various sciences had grown more and 
more independent of pliilosoiihy, but still this 
school trained no Eratosthenes, no Archimedes. 
Among its scholarchs it boasts no name to rival a 
Chrysippus, a Carneades, or a Posidonius. Instead 
of science or metaphysics its professors cultivated 
rhetoric and devoted themselves to grammatical, 
historical, and literary studies, not excluding 
opular etliics. 'I'lius Sotion wrote a valuable 
istory of philosophy, and Hermippus and Satyrua 
collections of biograpliies (Hioi) no less important. 
The school remained one of the chief centres of the 
learning of the time and in ethics taught a moderate 
doctrine, opposing to Stoic apathy a sane indulgence 
of emotion {/xerpiowdOda) and assigning to goods of 
body and intellect or to external advantages gener¬ 
ally a due place beside virtue in the sitheiiie of an 
ideal life (see Stub. Pel. Eth. vii. 13-26 [pp. 242- 
334, Heeren ; p. 116,1911'.,Wachsmuth]), an epitome 
which justilies and explains many references of 
Cicero and later writers. The Magna Moralia in 
the Corpus Aristotclicum is a tolerably faithful 
summary of what the master and Eudemus had 
written, whereas the de Virtiitibus et Vitiis, some¬ 
times attributed to Andronicus of Rhodes, betrays 
signs of eclecticism, a tendency which inva<led all 
schools in the Ist cent, u.c. The spirit of com¬ 
promise, coming after the weariness of endless 
polemics, had produced indifl'eience as to the dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines of conflicting sects. It must 
have been in the air wl)en the spurious work de 
Mundo was written and published in Aristotle’s 
name with a dedication to Alexander prefixed. 
Its date is certainly after Posidonius, for it com¬ 
bines a large admixture of Stoicism in the form in 
which he cast it with the genuine tenets of 
Aristotle. 

3 . The later Peripatetics.—Strabo (xiii. 608 f.), 
in lus well-known st«)ry of the fortunes of Aristotle’s 
library buried in a cellar at Scepsis, distinctly con¬ 
nects the barrenness of the schf>ol under the suc¬ 
cessors of Theophrastus with the loss of these auto¬ 
graph rolls. 'Inis cannot be, for even Strabo would 
not have maintained that the Aristotelian writings 
remained all this time unpublished ; but indirectly 
the recovery of the originals by Apellico of Teos, 
who conveyed them to Athens, brought about a 
momentous change in the aims and studies of the 
later Peripatetics. Henceforth the task of editing, 
expounding, and commenting ujwn the Aristotelian 
writings absorbed their best energies. Authority 
circumscribed, where it did not altogether check. 
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original speculation. In the raidtlle of the Ist 
cent. B.c. Andronicus of Rhodes was the head of 
the school, the tenth after the founder. When 
Sulla brought the library of Apcllieo to Home, 
Androniens and a graniinarian named Tyrannic 
obtained access to it, arrangcid the works of Aris¬ 
totle anew, and did their best to render the edition 
of thorn wirich they caused to l^e made as correct 
as poshible. It is all but certain that our MSS 
derive from this edition. From this start Androni¬ 
cus went on to write commentaries on the Physics, 
Ethics, and Cntcfjories. The imjiulse thus given 
to the study, critirdsm, and exegesis of the founder’s 
works was shared by other mem tiers of the school, 
pupils and contemporaries of Andronicus. Among 
them may lie meiitiomal Boethus of Sidon, Strabo’s 
instructor in philosophy, who thouglit that the 
student of Aristotle should Ijegin with physics and 
not (as Andronicus held) with logic; Aristo of 
Alexandria, a convert from the contemporary 
Academy of Antiochus ; Eudorus of Alexandria, 
who wrote on the Mctnphysics and the Cate.qories ; 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the contemporary and 
fellow-student of Herod the Great, for whom he 
compiled a universal history in 144 books; and 
Xenarchus of Cilician Seleucia, who controverted 
Aristotle’s assumption of a fifth element {alOyp )— 
a remarkable proof of philosophic independence at 
this ejioch. oo, too, we are told that Boethus 
denied that the universal is by nature prior to the 
particular, and by substance in the strict sense 
(xpoiTT? ovala) he understood not form but only 
matter or at best the (!oncrete thing made up of 
form and matter. In the time of Nero Alexander 
of /Egae commented upon the Categories and dc 
Civlo. In tlie 2nd cent. A. I). Adrastus of Aphrodi- 
sias in (!!aria wrote a work on the arrangement of 
the Aristotelian writings, while Aspasius was the 
author of an extant commentary on the Ethics 
of other commentaries, now lost, on Physics, Meta¬ 
physics, and de Jnterpretatione. Aristocles of 
Messene wrote a complete history of philosophy. 
His fame was eclipsed by his pupil, Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, who became head of the school in 
the reign of Sefitimius Severus (A.D. 105-211); he 
dedicated his dc Fato to tliat emperor and Cara- 
calla (A.D. 108). Besides Aristocles, Ilerminus and 
Sosigenes had been his instructors and he soon 
won such distinction that the surname of 
the ex 7 )ositor par exrc.llance, was bestowed upon 
him. His numerous writings included treatises, still 
extant, entitled dc Aninia, de Fato, de Mixtione, and 
Quccstioncs {dwoplai sal \i'/<rfis), as well as the various 
(iommentaries on which his fame chiefly rests. 
That on the Metaphysics is the most valuable of 
what has come down to us, though five books of it 
alone have retained their original form. His works 
were a rich mine for later commentators who, like 
Themistius and Simplicius, name him only when 
they dissent from him, and pass over their huge 
obligation to him in silence. He was respected by 
IMotinus, who mentioned him in his Canon, while 
Syrianus, another Neo-l’latonist, iKirrowed largely 
from him. Alexander, however, stood aloof from 


the mystical tendency of the age which swept away 
Plotinus and his successors, and, except Aristocles, 
he scarcely names any of his contemporaries. In 
spite of a dry scholastic formalism and divergence 
in detail, he really wished to follow Aristotle and 
defend his doctrine, not to set up philosophical 
principles of his own. He shows his independence 
when ne holds, with Boethus, that the individual 
is prior to the universal not only for us but also in 
itself. Even the deity must be regarded as in¬ 
dividual substance. He denies the reality of time. 
Form is everywhere inseparable from matter and 
reason is bound up with the other faculties in in¬ 
dissoluble unity. At first it exists in man as a 
dis[( 08 ition or capacity merely (I'our vXtx6s sal 
(pvaiKbs) and is afterwards developed into actual 
intelligence (vovt tiriKTijrof). This transition is 
effected by active reason (voOs iroirjTLKds), which is 
no part of the human soul but simply the divine 
reason acting upon it. The influence of God upon 
Nature is reduced ns far as jKissible to a mechanical 
process, a diffusion of force to the first heaven and 
thence through the different spheres to the earth 
at the centre, each receiving less the farther it is 
removed from the source. This identification of 
vous in man with the divine reason involves the 
denial of individual immortality, although the 
eternity of one immortal impersonal reason is still 
tenable. Shortly after Alexander the Perijtatetics 
w'ere absorbed, like all their contemporaries, in 
the Neo-Platonist school, but the work of exposition 
and commenting went on briskly for the next three 
centuries under Porphyry, Tamblichus, Themistius, 
Hexippus, Syrianus, Ammonius, Simplicius, and 
Philoponus. Thence it pas.sed to tlie Arabian 
philosojdiers and lastly to the meiliuival scholastics. 
Thus it comes about that Alexander’s version of 
Aristotle was followed in due course by those of 
Averroes and Aquinas. 

IjITkhature. — Eude.mi Rhodii Ethica, ed. F. Busendhl, 
Leipzi^r, 1884 (the best text), ed. A. T. El. Kritzsehe, RatiHE)on, 
IH.')!, tr. J. Solomon, Oxford, 101.'); Eudfini Rhodii Peripatetici 
Frmnnenta, ed. 1,. 8i>engel, Berlin, ISCf) and 1870; Theo¬ 
phrastus, od. F- Wiminer in the Didot Hories, Paris, 180(1, in 
the IVuhner series, liOipzig, 1854-02, Characters, tr. U. C. .Icbb, 
Londoti, 1870 (new ed. by J. E. Sandys, do. 1009); F. G. A. 
Mullach, I'raftincnta Philosophorum CTnecorum, E'aris, 1881, 
iii. 200-578 (contains Aristocles, Kudomus, and Andronicju.s); 
for Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Aspasius, and the Neo-Platonic 
coinmentAtors, the Berlin Academy’s edd. Coinmeiitaria in 
Aristotelem O'rceca, 1882-1001), and Supplemmtum A ristnteli.cum, 
1H85-J1)0.*(; J. Bernays, Theophrastns’Schrift iiber Frommifjkeit, 
Berlin, 1860, if her die unter ]*hilon’8 Werken stehende Sehrift 
nher die Unzerstorharkeit des Weltalls, 2 pts., do. 1870-88; H. 
Diels, Doxonraphici Greed, Berlin, 1879, Simplicii in Physica 
Commentaria, lio. 1882 (a trustworthy text of fray^ments of 
Eudemus and Strato); Aiutnymi Londmiensis ex AriMotelis 
latrids Menoaiis et aliis medicit edogee, 1893; H. Poppel- 
reuter, Zur Psychologie dea Ariatoteies, Theophrast, .S')m(o, 
Ijeipzig, 1892; H. Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, Bonn, 1858. 
The Oxford tr. of Aristotle’s works includes the spurious 
treatises —de Lineis ItvsecabUibus (H. H. Joachim, 1008), 
de Motu Animalium (A. S. L. Farquharson, 1912), de Coloribua, 
de Audibilibus, Physingnomonica (T. Ijovedayand E. S. Forster, 
1913), de Mundo (E. 8. Forster, 1915). For an extended biblio¬ 
graphy E. Zeller, Die I'hiloaophie der Griechen^, T.eipzhf, 
I86i>-81, and F. Ueberwegr, Grundrisa der Geach. der Philo- 
Sophie^, Berlin, 1894-97, should be consulted. 

K. D. Hicks. 

PERJURY. -See Oath. 


PERSEi 

Christian— 

Early Church (H. M, Gwatkin), p. 742. 

Roman Catholic (A. Fawkes), p. 749. 

Modern (W. T. Whitley), p. 755. 

PERSECUTION (Early Church).—i. Intro¬ 
ductory. — Persecution consists in making an 
ottence of certain religious beliefs, or of their 
natural expression in speech, writing, or religious 
observances. The word may be loosely us^ of 


:UTION. 

Indian (A. S. Geden), p. 762. 

i ewish.— See Anti-Semitism. 
duhammadan (T. W. Arnold), p. 765. 
Zoroaatrian.— See Missions (Zoroastrian). 

mob violence, w^hich is sometimes encouraged or 
connived at by the authorities ; but on the whole 
it is better to take account only of legal action. 
The sanction may be either positive, in the form 
of definite penalties, or negative, oonsisting of dis- 
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abilitien ; and it may l>e imposed only on overt 
acts, or it may extend to words, or even make 
inquisition into unspoken thoufjhts. 

Persecution is sometimes defended on principle, 
on the ground that misbelief is of itself ollensive 
to God and abominable, or that it is a moral pesti¬ 
lence which must not be allowed to infect the taith- 
ful. More commonly, however, political reasons 
are given, as that the heretics are enemies of the 
State, that the existence of heresy imperils iu 
unity, or that certain doctrines or practices are 
contrary to its welfare and good order. As there 
may sometimes be more or le.ss of truth in some of 
these charges, there may also be some doubt of the 
exact point where political precaution pa.Kses into 
religious persecution. The principle seems to la; 
tliat punislmient of religious belief is always per¬ 
secution, and that interference with religious 
action is also ])eisecution, excejit so far as it can 
be justified by real jmblic danger or by gross and 
public scandal or disorder ; also that it is not to be 
presumed without evidence that the guilt of an 
individual is .sliared by others who hold the same 
religious beliefs. 

But the principle is not always of easy applica¬ 
tion. Take tliii case of a public .s})eaker. lie may 
be using insult instead of argnnient, inciting to 
disoi'der, or jireacbing immorality, while bis op¬ 
ponents may be endeavouring to 8uppre.ss by 
violeri(;e opinions dill'ering from their own. At 
what preci.se jioint must the <luty of jirotecting 
free speech give place to that of jireveiiting scandal 
and violence? Circumstances will vary; hut a 
wise government will not act till that point has 
clearly been jias.sed. Again, if the government 
does well to sn])j)ress widow-burning in India and 
polygamy in Britain, the reason is not simply that 
the government declares (hem crimes, for any 

f ;overnment might tn'at the most innocent re- 
igious observances as an intolerable outrage on 
the feelings of orthodox persons, hut that these 
partieular practices are considered abominations 
oy the civilized world, not simjdy by the iinmcdiate 
opponents of the sects inculpated in them. 

All this was not tliought out in ancient times, 
or in modern times till fairly recently; and even 
now it is hard to say how far the professed 
principles of toleration are fully understood even 
in the most civilized countries. Ancient society 
was essoritially intolerant. Israel and Persia had 
gods whom they believed to be lords of all the 
earth, so that others were not merely gods of their 
enemies, hut enemies of their gods. Bo the Jews 
spoke of them as shames, dungs, nothings, or 
abominations, and were commanded^ t/O destroy 
their altars, images, etc., M'liile the Persians, 
when they came to (Jreece, rilled the sUtues 
of the gods and burned their temples, and utterly 
destroyed the shriiuis of the local deities. Tlie 
Greek looked with horror and amazement on 
these ‘shameless’ outrages.^ Deeply religious as 
he was, zeal for the gods was not his inspiration. 
Unpopular opinions miglit be dangerous, as Anaxa¬ 
goras and Socrates experienced, but even Antiochus 
Kpipbanes contended rather for Greek civilization 
than for (Jreek religion. 

As Rome was more strongly organized than 
Athens, so Roman religion was stronger than 
Greek. lt.s strength was not intrinsic. Its gods 
were formless numina, of whom noho<ly cared to 
know anything but the proper formula of prayer 
to the particular god required, and there is little 
trace of hearty worship, except in the ancient 
rustic festivals. Nor had it a strong hierarchy, 
for it was a layman’s religion, and the punishment 
of offences came straight from the magistrate. 
The change to a clerical religion, rather than the 
1 Dt 12*f-. * /E«ch. Peraag, 806-eie 


adoption of Chri.stianity, is the greatest change 
that it has undergone from Numa’s time U> our 
own. Nor had it any delinite creed, and lea.st of 
all was it a teacher of morality. The State, the 
philosophers, the Eastern worships, might be 
.scrhools of virtue ; the old Roman religion was not. 
Its strength was that it formed part of the dis¬ 
cipline of the Btjite. No man was required to 
believe in the gud-s, )>iit no man was allowed to 
refuse ‘the Koman ceremonies,’ os the emperor 
Valerian calls tbem.‘ Ami not only were those 
ceremonies fixed in detail, but they referred only 
to a definite list of ^ods formally recognized by 
the State. The law is laid down by the Twelve 
Tables: 

‘ Netiio privatim haheaait deoa, neve novos live advenas nisi 
publioe adbcitoa privatiui coliiiito.' 

And this law was never deliberately ignored till 
well on in the time of the emjtire. Tr\ie, pagan 
Rome admitted new gods os freely as papal Rome 
manufaetures saints ; hut they had to l)e jidmitted 
before lliey could lawfully be worsbijtped. Kirst 
came (JreeK gods in tlie time of the d'aniuins, tlieii 
the Magna IVlater (205 K.c.), and K(»me made a 
practice of worslii])])ing the gods of t he conquered 
pcoj)leH, and even boasted that she bad won the 
dominion of the world by bringing into her vast 
pantiieon all the gods of all the peojdes of the 
world. 

There was one exception : the Jews were licensed 
nonconformists. Uniujpular and jtolilically danger¬ 
ous as they were, the oj>erRtions of 'J'itus were 
war ratlier than persecution ; and, if so, the only 
real persecution was under Hadrian after the war 
of Bar C/ochba, when for a wljort time (135-138) 
Rahhis were burned along with the rolls of the 
law. In general, however, Judaism was officially 
respected as an old national religion, and it could 
safely l)C left alone when it (leased t.o h(i missionary. 
There was not much more*. })ersecut.ion, exc(>pt. of 
Christians, under the heathen empire. Tlie druids 
of Gaul were not perKecuted, though some of their 
prncti(;es were foritidden and 'riherius put to deat h 
a Roman knight for using a dniidical charm. Nor 
were the ManichuianB molested till the edict of 
Diocletian in 297. 

The Chri.stinns were first of all unpopular. 
Their monotiieism was barbarous, their ‘ morose¬ 
ness’ offensive, their secrecy suspicious. They 
would have nothing to do witli the public amuse¬ 
ments, and their own secret rites were a cover for 
the foulest abominations. Worst of all, they were 
very Jesuits for slipping into iiouses and jierverting 
their inmates. There was a real bitterness in the 
family divisions wliicdi they caused, and a real 
panic was often created by the uncertainty as to 
who was Christian and who was not. They were 
already un]>opular in Nero’s time, and scandal im¬ 
puted to them the foulest orgies ; and thence- 
orward is a long reirord of mob violence. The 
riots at Lyons under Marcus and at Alexandria in 
Philip’s time are fair samples, even if they were 
worse than usual. But in course of time there 
were no more riots. The last of which we read 
were under Gallus (251-253), and the later per¬ 
secutions were purely official. When the Christ¬ 
ians became better known, they were found to he 
decent neighbours, with a few Quakerish scruples, 
and in ordinary times Christians and heatnens 
lived pea(;eably together, as they did at Eumeneia 
till the massacre of Diocletian’s time. 

The Christians were at first a Jewish sect, and 
08 such the Roman government protected them 
through the greater part of the Apostolic Age. 
Gallio and Eestus refused to decide ‘questions of 
their law.’“ But, when the Apostolic Conference 
decided that Christians need not become Jews, 
1 Aeta Proe, 8. Cipriani. * Ac 18i» 
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and Paul taught that tliey must not become Jews, 
they ceased to be a sect of a national religion, and 
sanlc to the position of an unlawful cult {rcligio 
non licita). This, however, was perceived only in 
course of time ; hut Titus, in 70, was aware* that 
Christians were not .lews, and the difference must 
have been clear to the next generation. It could 
not he more than ailocted ignorance if Christianity 
in high places was described as ‘Jewiuh super¬ 
stition.’® 

Once the difference was recognized, the Christ¬ 
ians became in many ways obnoxious to the law. 
In the first place, they formed unlawful societies 
{hctmricr,^ colUgui illicita), and of such societies the 
empire was always jealous. Next, these societies 
praidised a new and unlawful worship {religio nova 
et illiciia), for the Calilrean was neitlier a national 
god nor recognized by public nutliority ; and they 
were also secret societies, and lay under suspicion 
of magic (religio malfjira), for which the punish¬ 
ment of burning prescribed by the Lex Cornelia 
was never mitigated l>y the emjterors. Worse 
th.'in this, they refused the ceremonies which the 
State required, and reviled its gods. If the .lews 
would not endure Caisar’s image in the I’emple, 
the Christians were ready to pull down .lupiter’s 
from the Capitol. Hence arose a double charge — 
of atheism and treason. Atheism, however, was 
not what we mean l>y at heism ; it meant a denial 
of the gods of the State. Hut the real god of the 
State was the emperor, who was more terrible to 
his blasphemers tfian any of the gods. As Ter- 
tiillian says, ‘men forswear themselves more will¬ 
ingly by all the gods than by Cmsar’s genius.’* 
The Christian might occasionally be called on to 
worship the gods, but he was far more <!ommonly 
brought before an image of the emperor and com¬ 
manded to offer incense. He came into court a« 
a suspected person, and the readiest test was to 
make him clear himself by sacrifice, incense, or 
the oath by Caisar’s genius. If he refused, he was 
guilty of treason {majestas, in the form of impietns' 
circa principe^), and committed his crime in open 
court, so that he could be sent straight to 
execution. 

This was the full process, used chiefly for 
Homan citizens ; and even this left a considerable 
discretion to the ma/^dstrato. He might encourage 
accusations, or he might refuse to receive them, or 
nullify the usual test of loyalty by allowing the 
accused to swear by Cjesar’s safety—an oath which 
the Christians were willing to take. His discre¬ 
tion was still freer in the more usual case of 
cognitio, or summary jurisdiction. The Christians 
were an unlawful society, and might be punished 
like brigands or any ot her disturbers of the peace. 
Then the only cniestion would be whether the 
accused was a Cliristian. If he confessed it, he 
might be executed or tortured either by way of 
punishment or to make him renounce it. 

The number of the persecutions is indefinite. 
The traditional figure is ten. Orosius counts Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, Marcus, Severus, Maximin, 
Decius, Valerian, Aurolian, Diocletian. But this 
number is too high for general persecutions, too 
low for local. Aurelian liardly reached an actual 
persecution, and (given a NeVonian date of the 
Apocalypse) there is no reason to suppo.se that 
Domitian’s action extended to the provinces. 
Others spread farther, but of general persecution 
known to have been actively cairied on throughout 
the empire we cannot safely count any but those 
of Decius and Diocletian, and perhaps Valerian. 
On the other hand, local persecutions were con¬ 
tinually breaking out. A governor might be 
hostile, and almost any accident might start the 

1 Taoitug, ap. Sulpiciui Severut, Chron. ii. 80. 
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cry, ‘ Christianos ad leonem ! ’ Private malice and 
trade jealousy would come in, though in the 3rd 
cent. Christians and friendly heathens could make 
things unpleasant for an informer. But of fanaticism 
—genuine enthusiasm for the gods—there is hardly 
a trace. The priests were not zealous persecutors. 
They were commonly magnates, like the Asiarchs 
who warned Paul to keep away from the theatre,* 
and cared more for the ciignity of their office than 
for vindicating the honour of the gods. If a story 
makes them the prime movers of persecution, it 
may almost be summarily set aside as a legend. 
Thus there might be a fierce persecution in one 
province and perfect quiet in the next. It would 
therefore be very unsafe to assume that the ac¬ 
counts which have come down to us represent 
anything like the whole of the persecution which 
w'ent on. For instance, scores at least must have 
perished in Bithynia in 112 ; yet no Christian 
writer seems to know anything of the matter, 
except from Pliny’s letter.® There may have been 
any number of similar local persecutions which 
have left no trace behind. 

2. History.—As to the persecutions themselves, 
we do not need a formal history of them. Our 
biisine.s 8 is nob to count up their illustrious victims, 
or to detail their shames and horrors, but to trace 
from rei^n to reign the changes in the character of 
persecution made by successive emperors in accord¬ 
ance with changes in the state of the empire and 
the trend of heathen and Christian opinion. For 
a long time it is almost incidental. Christians are 
put to death when they turn up in court, and 
sometimes they are brought into court by mobs, 
but on the whole the officials are not very zealous 
in searching for them. The empire is seriously 
alarmed only by the conversions in high society at 
the end of the 2 nd cent., and by the rapid growth 
and consolidation of the churches in the 3rd. So 
from Severus onward we see a series of laws against 
special classes of Christians or necessaries of Christ¬ 
ian worship. There is more or less peace in the 
first half of the 3rd cent., when the Syrian emperors 
were willing to tolerate, and again in the second, 
when the Illyrian emperors were too busy to perse¬ 
cute, with a ten years’ interval of active persecu¬ 
tion. Thus Decius and Valerian link iu> Severus 
and Maximin (Thrax) before them with Diocletian 
and Maximin (Daza) after them, and the whole 
history becomes a mighty drama, leading up in 
ordered sequence to the last great struggle (303-313) 
which left Christianity the religion of the future. 

(a) The 2nd century. —After the great fire in 
Rome (July, 64) Nero had to recover the favour of 
the populace. As the Christians were alrea<ly 
odious, they were the most convenient victims. 
First, individuals were charged with arson, and 
confeasions were obtained by the usual tortures. 
These implicated a large number of others, and 
the charge of arson was gradually changed for one 
of ‘hatred of mankind,’oy which Tacitus* means 
disafl'ection to the empire and to society generally. 
The evidence of this would be the practice of magic 
and secret crimes; but it cannot have been long 
before the avowal of Christianity was taken sum¬ 
marily as a confession of the abominations ascribed 
to the Christians, and an administrative order was 
made against Christians os such. The victims 
were worried by dogs, or crucified, or burned as 
lights for the performances in Nero’s gardens, with 
Nero himself in a jockey’s dress mixing with the 
crowd or driving a chariot. The w'orst of the 
matter in the eyes of Homan society was that 
disgust at these vulgar theatricals led to some 
commiseration for miscreants who richly deserved 
their punishment.* 

» Ac IQM. « Sp. xovL [xovU.l, ‘de OhristUnis.' 

■ Ann. XV. 44 . * Ib. 
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There must have been many victims, but we can 
name for certain only two—the two great apostles. 
Clement of Rome ^ significantly joins the names of 
Peter and Paul, and Cains“ refers to their tombs 
on the Vatican and the Ostian Way, while Diony¬ 
sius of Corinth* (c. 170) says that they suti'ered 
martyrdom at the same time. As regards Peter, 
the date is not clear. As he does not seem to have 
come to Rome till late, perhaps not till tlie persecu¬ 
tion W’as in full course, we cun hardly account for 
the impression which his work made without put¬ 
ting his death considerably later, or oven among 
the occasional executions which went on after 
Nero’s fall (June, (58). 

Did the persecution extend to the provinces? 
The 1st Epistle of Peter is full of allusions to 
persecution ; and, even if the Babylon from which 
it is dated means Rome, its address to Christiana 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia 
shows that they were sutlerers. If the Apocalypse 
is of Neronian date, as to the present writer it 
seems to be, we find patience at Ephesus, tribula¬ 
tion at Smyrna, Antipaa a martyr at Pergamua, 
the saints slain with the axe for refusin*^ to wor¬ 
ship the emi)eror, and Rome drunk with their 
blood. 

Vespn.nan cannot have been friendly to the 
Christians, and there may have been executions in 
his time, though none is recorded, but there is no 
serious evidence that he troubled himself much 
about them. The luixt active persecutor was 
Domitian (81-96) towards the end of his reign. 
His action dill'eved widely from that of Nero. 
Domitian was always jealous, and ha<l now come 
to a pass when he kcjit his power only by a series 
of sudden blows, striking down one suspected 
person after another. He was never so dangerous 
as when he seemed most friendly. As the Christ¬ 
ians were many in the i)ala(*e, they were likely to 
attract his notice, and, as he was a religious man 
in the heathen sense and a restorer of religion, 
they would get their full share of his attentions. 
There must have been a number of victims, for 
Clement looks back on ‘the sudden and repeated 
calamities which befel us’;^ but they seem to 
have been (at least in general) persons of import¬ 
ance. When the grandsons of Jude the Lord’s 
brother were brought before him and he found that 
they were only humble farmers, he scornfully dis¬ 
missed them. The only victims known to us by 
name are his niece Domitilla, who was exiled to 
Pandateria, and her husband Elavius Clemens, 
Domitian’s cousin and colleague in the consulshij) 
of 95, whom he put to death as soon as he was 
out of office. Domitilla was certainly a Christian, 
and w-e may safely read as Christianity the charges 
against her husband of atheism and Jewish practices, 
and of contemptible inactivity. To these we may 
perhaps ad<l Glabrio ; but there is no sign of whole¬ 
sale execution as in Nero’s time, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the persecution extended 
to the provinces, unles.s the Apocalypse be assigned 
to a Dornitianic date. 

TJie curtain rises again in Trajan's time, about 
112. Christians were brought before the younger 
Pliny, then governor of Bithynia. Without troub¬ 
ling himself about any particular charges, he simply 
asked them whether they were Christians, and 
sent straight to execution those who persistently 
avowed it, of course reserving Roman citizens for 
trial at Rome. Whatever their worship might 
be, ob-stinacy and unbending perversity deserved 
punishment. Pliny has no doubt at all that Christi¬ 
anity is worthy of death, apart from the crimes 
ascribed to the Christians. Difficulties arose only 
when further anonymous charges were laid before 

1 ad Cor. 6. ^ Av. Eub. HSn. xxr. 4. 
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him, implicating numbers of all ranks in town and 
country. Some of those cleared themselves by 
proper worship of the gods and the emperor’s image, 
ami by fuither cursing Christ. Others a<lmitted 
the offence, but said that they had given it up for 
three, ten, or even twenty years, and were quite 
ready now to worship the gods in proper form. 
They did not seem to have committed any crimes 
beyond their unlawful worship, and the examina¬ 
tion of two deacone.sKes by torture elicited nothing 
further. No abominations came to light; only 
a perverse and arrogant superstition. So Pliny 
hastened to consult tiie emjuuor. Was it good to 
go on punishing as many Christians as might be 
found ? Might not youth or sex or frank abandon¬ 
ment of Christianity be allowed to mitigate an 
offence not complicated by further crime? In any 
c.a.se a milder policy might be worth trial, esjieci- 
nlly in view of the numhers implicated, 

Trajan replies that IMiny must use his discretion. 
The ( Jiristians are not to he sought out, but must 
be jtunished if accustui and convicted ; but anony¬ 
mous accusations are not to be received ; aiul any 
one who says that he is no longer a Cliristian, 
and proves it by worshipping our gods, must be 
panloned. 

'J'he Christian is hero acquitted of abominable 
charges ; hut he is none the loss a criminal, though 
he need not be noticed till some accuser brings him 
into court. Trajan’s chief care is to protect the 
heathen who went wrong in i)Rst years and is now 
in danger from informers. But the Cliristian in¬ 
cidentally gets some protection too. If his life 
does not cease to be at the mercy of an informer, 
the informer is forced to come forward publicly ; 
and the heathens themselves in ordinary times had 
no great liking for this business. Tertnllian is not 
far wrong when he says that Trajan ‘partly frus¬ 
trated ’ the jiersecuiion.' 

Hadrian (117-138) carried Trajan’s policy a step 
further. When informers renewed their activity 
in Asia (c. 124), he instructed the procouMul Minn- 
cius Fundanus that accusers must prove some crime 
in open court, and not try to force a conviction by 
prayers or clamours. The case was to be tried sum¬ 
marily (evgnitio) and the ofl'ender punished as he 
deserved ; but Fundanus was to take great care 
that, if the charge proved to be vexatious, the 
ac<ruser was severmy punished (suppliciis severiori- 
hus). Hadrian, like Traian, woh thinking chiefly 
of protecting good heathens from false charges; 
but, like Trajan, he gave incidentally some shmter 
to the Christians. As Trajan forbade Pliny to 
receive anonymous charges, so Hadrian forbade 
Fundanus to listen to mobs. The accuser must 
come forward in open court ; if he made good his 
charge, he was a marked man ; if he failed, severe 
punishment awaited him. This placed the Christ¬ 
ians in the most favourable position which they 
had yet reached ; but it was by no means one of 
tolerable security. If the rescript was strictly en¬ 
forced, they were still almost at the mercy of any 
one who ventured to accuse them ; and, if it was 
not, the mobs would have their victims, and hostile 
governors could encourage accusations. 

Titus Antoninus Fius (138-161) merely continued 
the policy of Trajan and Hadrian ; but, as his 
reign marks a senatorial reaction, tlie administra¬ 
tion of the law was more hostile to the Christians, 
and the number of martyrs seems greater. But 
there is no change of general policy till we come 
to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (161-180). As a 
conscientious Stoic, and as a zealous observer of 
the ceremonies, Marcus had a double dislike of the 
Christians. He must have known a good deal 
more of them than he tells us, tor his only refer¬ 
ence to them is a contemptuous phrase aliout the 
1 ApoL 6. 
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bravado xapdra^if) of the martyrs.^ So the 

administration hecanie more hostile than ever, 
and now the ('hristians were souj'ht out for 
punislunent. Thus the perHecution at Lyons and 
Vienne in 177 hej^an with lawless outraj^es, was 
taken uj) in form by the magistrates and sanc¬ 
tioned hy the em|)eror, and ended with insults to 
the dead which are rare in Koinan history. 

So far 'I’ertullian was not entirely wronj; in his 
theory—the fond belief of many Christians—that 
only bad emperors persecuted them. Nero and 
Domitian were certainly bad, while tlje ^^ood 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian were made out to 
be more friendly than they really were. I’he 
policy of Marcus was a ditiiculty, and Tertnllian 

f ets over it by telling the story of the Thundering; 

.ej;ion—how the prayers of a Christian Iej;ion 
obtained rain for the army in its great distress in 
Germany, and thereupon Marcus stopped the per¬ 
secution.® In point of fact, he never relaxed it, 
and it only died out gradually in the early years 
of his unworthy son Cominoilus (180-192)* Now 
CoTumoduH had neither Ids father’.s philosophy nor 
his father’s regard for Homan religion. So far as 
his beast-fights left him leisure for religion, his 
devotions went to Seranis rather than to Jupiter ; 
and he was further much influem^etl hy his ‘devout 
concubine ’ Marcia, who was friendly to the Christ¬ 
ians. So after a while they had peace for the 
rest of his reign—excepting only the occasional 
executions which never ceased till the time of 
Constantine. 

{b) The, Orientnl emperors {103-S40 ).—With Sep- 
timius Sererus (198-211) we enter on the 8rd cent., 
and with it comes a new phase of persecution. 
Christianity does not cease to be a crime by what 
we may call the common law of the empin;; and 
under this there is always some jierse.cution, and 
often a good ileal. It was not w'ithout cause that 
Tertnllian wrote his Apoloqij in 197, or remon¬ 
strated with tlie proconsul Scapula some years 
later for burning the (’hristians instead of behead¬ 
ing them. Hut, now the emperors began to supple¬ 
ment the common law by special enactments 
against converts or clergy, against (’hristian 
woishift, or against officials who were Christians. 
Sevcims liims<*lt was no famitic for the gods of 
Home. JJi.H belief was rather given to the stars, 
and he was infltienc^al by his Syrian empre.ss Julia 
Domna, who was interested in Kastern worshijts. 
So for a time he was almost friendly, and even 
went out of his way to protect fteople of high rank 
whom be knew to l>e Christians. It wa.s not till 
202 t hat he took alarm at the growth of un-Homan 
worships among the ruling classes. If Chri.stians 
of high rank were not many, there had always 
been .some since the days of Homfmnia Grasuna 
and Mavius (demons. Ignatius had influential 
friends who might possibly have saved him from 
the beasts ; the I’omponii, anti j)erhap8 the Acilii 
Glabriones, were Clirbstians in the 2nd cent., and in 
the time of Commodus the senator Apollonius. 
Christianity had alw'ays been strong among the 
lower oflicials of the palace, and it was now'spread¬ 
ing raf)idly in the highest circles. It was time to 
check that growth, and Severus forbade conver.sion 
to Christianity—the confession before men in bap¬ 
tism without which no man could be more than a 
friendly heathen. Hence the distinctive feature 
of his persecution is that, alike at Carthage and at 
Alexandria, the stre.ss of it fell on converts like 
Perpetua and Herais. It was not that older 
Christians escajied, but that converts were singled 
out a.s they had never been singled out before. 

The persecution died out after the great emperor 

1 Comm. xi. S. Se« also art. Marcus Aurelius Ahtormus. 
vol. vlli. p. 410 f. 
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was gone (211), and there was ‘peace’ for more 
than thirty years. We catch glimpses of local 
troubles, but many Christian circles almost forgot 
that jiersecution might return. Caracalla and 
(211-218) were busy with the army, but 
El Gabal (218-222) w’as a genuinely religious 
emperor, a fanatic of the foul worships of Syria. 
He was one who sought first the kingdom of Haal, 
and .strove to bring all the gods of the emjiire into 
suhoniination to the Baal of Emesa. The one 
thing that connects him with the Christians is his 
remark that they ought to transfer their worship 
to the temple of the sun-god. This may have been 
meant for a friendly invitation ; but it w'as as well 
for the Christians that El Gabal never got further. 

His cousin Severus Alexander (222 235) sent 
back the black stone to Emesa, and settled down 
into what we may call a ‘liberal eclecticLsm.’ 
Christianity could no longer be ignored as Marcus 
ha<i ignored it, and as some of the literary circles 
managed to ignore it long after Constantine’s time. 
Alexander felt something of its attraction. A 
statue of <8)rist adorned his private chapel, along 
with the statues of (Jrpheus, Abraham, Apollonius, 
and the deified emperors. He commended the 
(8iristian custom of probati seniores, and adjudged 
a piece of waste ground to the Christian,s rather 
than the cooks, on the ground that any worship 
whatever of a god was better than a cook-shop. 

With Maximin (235-238) w^e come to a short 
interval of }>ersecution, though we hear of no 
exe<;ution.s. So rude a soldier may have had no 
deliberate policy beyond dislike of Alexander’s 
friends ; yet he began a new policy of aiming at 
the officials of the chuicbes. Hitherto they had 
run no grealer risk than others, exce}»t in so far as 
they were likely to be better known than others. 
Henceforth they were deliberately singled out for 
attack by Maximin and his successors. 

' n of trcovj?irtn (238- 
244), we come to Philip (244-249), the last of the 
Syrian emperors. Philip was rumoured to be a 
Christian, and, though this is certainly false, we 
may take it that he was as friendly as Alexander, 
(c) The interval of persecution {-24^-258). —(.hiristi- 
anity luul now reached the stejis of the throne, 
and a (.Jiristian Cicsar was no longer an impossible 
idea. The literary victory had long since been 
won, for no heathen writer after Tacitus (Plotinus 
excepted) will for a moment compare with the 
Christians, and the political triumph might seem 
not far off. Yet the hardest of the struggle was 
still to come. The Syrian emperors had not been 
a succe.sH, ami there was now a reaction to old 
Homan ideals, and therefore against the Christians, 
who seemed the worst of traitors to the good old 
customs of their ancestors. 

The reaction was heralded in Philip’s time by 
savage riots at Alexandria, and the new emperor 
Decitis (‘249-251) began his reign in full determina¬ 
tion to stamp out Chri.stianity. Hitherto per¬ 
secution had been generally local, but now an 
edict was issued requiring all persons to sacrifice— 
all persons, for women and boys were not spared. 
This Avas systematic and thorough work, and pro¬ 
duced more apostates than even the later persecu¬ 
tion. At first the object Avas to avoid martyrs; 
so some of the earlier victims (not bishops) were 
set free after all tortures bad been exhausted on 
them ; afterwards they were left to die of famine 
in prison. Thus the Decian persecution resumed 
Maximin’s attack on the bishops, and assailed 
Christians with a definite policy througliout the 
empire. But it does not seem to have had much 
nopular support, for it ceased as soon as Decius 
left Rome for the army in the autumn of 250, and 
a few riots under his successor Gallua (251-253) 
were the last outbreaks of the old mob violence. 
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Valtrian (253-258) was an old senator, and a 
model of Roman virtue like Decius. Jiut he was 
still more soldier than senator, and began his reign 
with niarketl favour to the Christians. It Avaa not 
till 257 that he turned against them. The change 
was ascribed to the influence of his general Mac- 
rianus; but there was much to wliich Macrianus 
might appeal. In the midst of calamities which 
threatened ruin to the empire and civilization the 
Christians stood aloof, and some of them were half 
inclined to welcome Goths and Persians as avengers 
of the saints. Apart from this treasonous isola¬ 
tion, the growth of the e|:)i-sco])ate was forming an 
imperium in imperio which might have alarmed 
the most tolerant of heathen sovereigns. Valerian’s 
first rescrijit (257) is lost, but it followed the lines 
of Decius in ordering all persons to conform to 
‘the Roman ceremonies,’ and in striking at the 
bishops. But there were two important changes. 
For tlie first time the penalty was not death—only 
banishment even for great bisliops like Diony.sius 
and Cyprian—and for the first time the (diristians 
were exyiressly forbidden to hold assemblies or to 
enter the catacombs. 

Xystu.s of Rome replied with a defiance, in the 
solemn transference (29th June, 258) of the remains 
of the two great apostles from the Vatican and the 
Ostian Way to the forbidden cutaconib.s. Tliere- 
upon Valerian issued a second rescript.^ The 
clergy were to be executed fortliwilh ; senators, 
effreffii viri, and kniglits were tn lose their rank 
and property, and their lives too if they still per¬ 
sisted in Christianity ; the great ladies were to he 
deprived of jirojM'rty niid banished ; tVc.vornrn/ 
(almost certainly ‘ Cicsar’s houscliold,’ tin? lower 
ollicials) wlio were or e\er liad been Chri.stians 
were to lose their property and to be sent in<?liainM 
into slavery. ’I'liis is a new devch»i>nicnt. 'I'hc 
penalty of d(*atb is limited (so far as t he resc.ript 
goes) to clergy and pers(»ns of rank, and non-oHicial 
Christians cs< aj)c- nnpiinished. The iiiea is to 
destroy the (diristian j-orporations and root out 
Christianity from (he liigln*r <-lasscs, leaving it a 
floating snper.^tition among the vulgar. 

{d) The Unuj peace (i^O'd-.my).—Valerian jierisimd 
in the East, and his son O'ailienus (25H-20H) can¬ 
celled the re.s(?ripts, and more than cancelle<l them, 
by a public edict. This is lost; hut we have the 
rescript which enforced it in Egypt in 261. It is 
addres.seil ‘ To the hishoj»8,’ and the restitution, 
first of ]>laces of worship, then of bin ial-[dnces, can 
have been made only to the Christian cor|>orationH. 
Here at last was jiractical toleration ; and, if the 
common law of the empire wa.s ii<»t repealed, there 
.seemed little reason to fear that it would ever 
again bo seriously enforeed. 

The em})ire sank to its lowest in the days of 
Gallienus, and the great soldiers who reigned after 
him were fully occupied with its restoration. 
Only Aurclian (270 275) had any dealings with the 
Christians. Unfriendly as he was—jierhaps only 
his death prevented active persecution—he had to 
deal with them as lawful corporations, Wlien a 
council deposed Raul of Sarnosata from the see of 
Antioch, he refused to give up the church proj.erty, 
and the bishops ai>pealed to the emperor. Aurelian 
decided that it belonged to that bisliop who was in 
communion with the bishojjs of Rome and Italy. 
Later ages might have demurred to this ‘very 
reasonalJe decision’* of a heathen emperor; hut 
the fact remains that, if a church is not put outsule 
the law, qae.stions of property must necessarily he 
decided by the State; and this means that the 
State must necessarily determine for itself what it 
will recognize as orthodoxy. 

(«) The Great Persecution (SOSSIS).—It was a 
work of nearly thirty years, from the election of 

1 OyprUn, Ep. 80. * US vii. xxx. 19. 


Claudius to the peace with Persia (268-297), to 
restore some tolerable order in the empire, and 
for more than b>tty (260-3(i3) the Christians had 
peace, broken only by the tiireats of Aurelian and 
an occa-sional military execution, due soinetiines 
to the brutality of a heathen officer, sometimes to 
the fanaticism of a Christian soldier. So they 
douri.shed as they never Imd llourished before, 
built stately churches, and overflovvetl the palace. 
Diocletian's clianiljerlains were Christians, and his 
wife and daughter were supposed to be Christians. 
So, when he took up the sword of persecution, he 
had a harder task before him than Decius or 
Valerian, and it was nearly twenty years before he 
made up his mind to undertake it. As Diocletian 
was a man of serious religion, and that rciigion 
was of the old Roman type, he must always have 
been hostile to the Christians, even if lie was 
genuinely attached to individuals. But he was too 
wi.se to attack hastily their great and strongly 
organized corporations, even after he fr(?ed 
from his worst troubles by the peace with Persia 
in 297. There was no want of incitement, for 
Maxiinian and (Jalerins hated the Christians, and 
the court was full of Hoothsayers and philosophers. 
About 3lK>, when Diocletian was in the East, the 
saerilice one day was a failure—whii'li the chief 
harus'pex as€ril*ed to the jiresence of pridane 
persons. Diocletian at once ordered all persons in 
the palace to sacritice on pain of scourging and 
disgrai-e, ami all soldiers similarly to he dismissed 
from th<? service. But this, however onunons, \»’as 
only a hurst of superstitious terror, and seems to 
have been very iniperteijtly curried out. Christ¬ 
ians (?ontirined to Jiohi high oflice, and it wa-' not 
till tin? winter of 3t»2-3()5 that Diocletian det ided 
to fiersecute in earnest. Lactant ins ^ reports that 
he was worried into it by Galerius, wlio was no 
lionbtimportunate; but Diocletian wasasliitesnian, 
ami never adopted the ruthless policy of (iahuiiis. 

riic lirst cdi(?t* (24tli Feh. 3(13) ordered all 
churches to he ilestroyed and the Scriptures to he 
burned. Officials were to Jose all civil rights, and 
<Jtrsariani (oi Iv oUfrian) to be reduced to slavery. 
This is a careful revision of tiie rescript of Valerian. 
The clergy aie not summarily exeent-ed, nor the 
great ladies exileil, nor (Ursariani who had ceased 
to he Christians reduced to slavery. On the olJier 
hand, the <;hurclicH are not only closed, hut de- 
.stroyed, ami tliere is a new clause for l.he hnrning 
of tlie Scriptures. Hadrian had burned the Kills 
of the law, Diocletian himself tlie hooks of the 
Mnmcha'jins in 297, and now tlie same measure is 
dealt to the Christians. Destroy tlieir books, stop 
their meetings, and root them out of the puhlic 
service ; they will soon he jmt down, ami tliat 
without bloodshed. 

Then came disturbances and two fires in the 
palace, which of course were attributed to the 
Christians. The government was in a panic, and 
put down the riots in ’I'urkish style. To this 
period jirohahly belong tlie great massacre at 
Euineneia and the wholesale burnings mentioned 
by Lactantius® and Eusebius,* A second edict 
ordered the imprisonment of all Christian clergy, 
but still no bloodshed. When things quieteil 
down, Diocletian issued (about Nov.) a third edict 
as an act of grace. It allowed the imjirisoned 
clergy to go free if they sacrificed, but it also 
allowed the use of torture to compel them. J’hose 
who refused remained in prison, some till the end 
of the persecution, like Donatus, who was tortured 
nine times in the interval. 

I'his is as far as Diocletian himself went ; and 
it will be noted that no man could lose his life 
under these edicts, unless it were for refusing to 
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give up the books. There were to be no martyrs 
though the punishment of Christians who com 
mitted any further oH'ence (such as a saucy answer 
in court) was atrocious. Then, while Diocletian 
was laid aside by fourteen months of illness, 
Maximum in Rome (April, 304) issued a fourth 
edict, commanding all persons witlioiit exception 
in their respective cities to oiler sacrifice. This 
was a new policy. Diocletian had aimed skilful 
blows at the churches, the books, the clergy ; 
Maximian’s only idea was to force on every private 
Christian a plain choice between sacriiice and 
deatli. 

Cruelty overreached itself, as usual. The 
heathens themselves were shocked at the horrible 
scenes wliich followed. They voted the persecu¬ 
tion ‘ vulgar, and very much overdone,’ * and at 
Alexandria they ended by hiding Christians in 
their houses.® Even the Homan mob which howled 
for blood when tlie fourtli edict came out was glad 
to see it abolished a couple of years later. 'J’hus 
the persecution was very far from being steadily 
carried out for ten years throughout the empire. 
In Caul and Britain Constantins pulled down a few 
churches, but did nothing more. Maximian was 
zealous enough in Italy, but his son Maxentius 
(no friend of the Christians) found in 307 that he 
could gain ])opularity by stopping the |»ersecution. 
Even Oalerius, who controlled the lands from the 
Hadriatic to the Taurus, grew slack in course of 
time, and turned to more innocent occupations. 
But for ten long years (303-313) the full fury of 
the |^erHeeution fell on Egypt and Syria, which came 
under Maximin Daza after Diocletian’s abdication 
in 305. Daza was as cruel as his urndo (ialerius, 
even more malicious, and much more shrewd. By 
308 he came to the conclusion that public burnings 
were better avoided, and of his clemency issued a 
fifth edict, that the Christians were to have the 
left leg disabled and the riglit eye cut out and 
seared, and so to be sent to slavery in the mines, 
where further cruelty could be used without 
attracting too nnudi notice. Once thirty-nine 
were put to death in one day. But public execu¬ 
tions did not (lease, for the fourth edict was 
renewed, though they grew rarer, and the last of 
the recorded Palestinian martyrs was given to the 
beasts on 3rd March 310. 

Of the number of the victims we can imly say 
that it must have been large. Some statements of 
Pactantius and Eusebius may be too sweeping, 
though we have seen one of tlie worst of them— 
the wholesale burnings—confirmed by the inde- 
lendent evidence of the inscriptions at Eumeneia ; 
)ut it would be very uncritical to suppose that 
they have recorded anything like the whole 
number of martyrs. We Icnow very little of what 
was going on except in Palestine, and even there we 
do not seem to have full information. Meanwhile 
the inscriptions and other incidental hints leave 
no reasonable dtiubt that the general impression of 
murderous ferocity given by Eusebius and Lactan- 
tius is substantially true. But the horrors enacted 
in open court are a very small part of the mischiefs 
of persecution. We must take account of imprison¬ 
ments and hardships from which even death is 
sometimes a relief, and of the suflerings of those 
wdio live in fear of death or yield to fear of death. 
Worse than this is the brutalizing of the perse¬ 
cutors, and worst of all the demoralization of the 
persecuted. The strong grow hard, the weak 
despair, church government is thrown into con¬ 
fusion, and every discord is inflamed to fever heat. 
There is no more odious chapter of Church history 
than the inquest which the survivors of the perse¬ 
cution hold upon their fallen brethren. 

* Eun. Mart. Pal. ix. 8. 

* AthanMiua, Hist. Arianorum, 04, p. 80t. 


(y) The Edicts of Toleration .—The deliverance 
was near. Galerius was stricken with a mortal 
sickness, and issued the first Edict of Toleration in 
April 311. 

He tells us how hs had formerly endeavoured to brinif back 
the Christiana to the old laws and discipline of the Romans, for 
they had been foolish and self-willeci enough to forsake the 
institutes of perhaps their own ancestors, and were makings 
themselves laws at their own pleasure and fiirathering' conjrrega- 
tions from various peoples. ‘When, therefore, we commanded 
them to return to the institutes of the ancients, some had to be 
overcome by hardship, while others were utterly ruined in 
resistance, and there was the further evil that, while they would 
not worship our jfcxis, they could not worship their own. So 
we extend to them our usual clemency, that Christians may 
exist attain and hold assemblies, provided they do nothing con¬ 
trary to the discipline. Particular instructions for our omcials 
will follow. And for this indul^-encc the Christians will make 
the prayers of loyal subjects to their god.’ 

Let us put this intensely heathen thought in 
other words. 

We never quarrelled with the Christians for worshipping their 
God; we quarrelled with them for not worsliipping our gods 
also ; and our endeavour to comj)cl them was well meant. Ilut 
we forgot that our persecution made it inipossihle for them to 
worship their own God ; and in this we did him wrong. We 
still regret their undvitiful conduct; but, even so, it is better to 
let then> worship their God in their own way than to prevent 
him from being worshipped at all. 

This is quite straightforward, and, from the 
heathen point of view, quite true. Galerius is 
confessing a serious mistake, and frankly asking 
the prayers of the Christians. Ho is not now 
uiifrienclly, and the further instructions to officials 
are not lilctily to have contained ‘ many hard con¬ 
ditions,’ Christianity is now delinitely recognized 
as a religio licita, with all the rights therein 
implicit. 

After the death of Galerius there were four 
emperors. Constantine luid Gaul and Britain, 
Maxentius govenuid Italy and Africa, Licinius 
ruled from the frontiers of Italy to the Black Sea, 
while the Asiatic provinces and Egypt fell to 
Maximin. So the natural alliance was of Constan¬ 
tine and Licinius against Maxentius and Maximin ; 
and this corresponded to the religious position. A11 
four, of course, were heathens, but Constantine 
favoured the Christians, while Maximin was a 
bitter enemy ; and, though neither of the others 
had been persecutors, Maxentius, standing for 
Home and the senate, was hostile, while Licinius 
leaned the other way. 

As Maximin could not entirely disregard the 
edict of (ialerius, he issued it as a mere instruction 
to the officials that they need not go further in tlie 
matter. This was not toleration ; and, though it 
sLojqjed the persecution for the moment, Maximin 
resumed on a new plan loss than six months later. 
Hrute slaughter having failed, executions were 
limited to men of note, and a more subtle policy 
vas adopted for the rest. The municipalities 
vere stirred up to petition for the expulsion of 
Christians from their cities. Then the strong 
organization of the Church was copied, and a 
pagan hierarchy was established with regular 
services to confront the Christian. It remained to 
give education a polemical turn by ordering that 
a slanderous forgery called Acts of Pilate should 
be diligently taught and studied in the schools. 
These were skilful measures, and they were new; 
and Maximin must have the credit of them. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra (28th Oct. 312), Constantine and 
Licinius met at Milan (Jan. 313) and issued an 
edict which is a landmark in history. The original 
is lost, but Licinius recites the substance of it a 
few months later. 

They tiay that they had long given liberty in religion to all 
men, but the rescript (of Maximin) issued in pursuance of this 
edict (of Galerius'/ had encumbered it with so many detailed 
oonditions that it was practically useless. Then Licinius goes 
on to say that all these conditions are utterly abolished, so that 
every one who desires to observe the Christian religion noay do 
without trouble or annoyance. The same liberty of oonfeMon 
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ftnd of worship is extended to other rellffions, so that every one 
may freely practise the worship which he personally prefers 
Churches formerly belonjfinj? to the Christians shall be restored 
without delay to the corporation of the Christians, present 
owners to be compensated from Imperial bounty. So also all 
other possessions which belonged of right to the Christians. 

Maxiniin was in a dilHculty now that he had 
lost his ally, and felt that he must keep tlie 
Christiana quiet while he made his attack on 
Licinius. So before the end of 312 he issued 
another re8crij)t to his prefect Sabimis. It is a 
strange document, alteraately justify in jr the |>er- 
aecution and apolof^izing for it, and actually deny¬ 
ing that there had ever been any perse<mtion since 
305. lie showed little of his usual cleverne.ss if 
he fancied that the Christians could he conciliated 
by such a mystification as this. But, when the 
attack had failed, and Maximin was not only 
expelled from Europe but driven behind Mount 
I’aurus, he liad no choice but a real reconciliation 
with the Christians ; and this time there was no 
fooling. He issued a public edict to all his 
subjects. 

Its purport is that under pretence of the edict of Diocletian 
forbidding asaemhlies of the Chrietians many apoliations and 
oppressione had been perpetrated by the otticials. ‘ When these 
abuseh (ho painful to all good rulern) came Ui our knowledge, we 
sent out lettors (the rescript to .Sahinus) tliat, if any one wished 
to follow such a nation or worsiiip, he might do ao without 
hindrance. But even now we cannot help seeing that some of 
our judges have mistaken our meaning, so tliat our suhjec'ts 
heHilate to use tlu' liberty we have granterl them. In order 
then to remove all doubt, we publish tliiH decree, that it may he 
plain to all, that such as wisli to follow this sei'.t and worship 
are at liberty to do 80---riameIy, t<^ adopt aial practise this 
religion. They are also allowed to build bord’s llousea; and, 
if hoiiHes or lanrls belonging to the ChristianH have been con¬ 
fiscated by our treasury or by the cities, they shall be restored 
to them.’ 


There are lies enougli here, but Maximin is 
quite straightforward, now that he has no choice. 
He died very soon after, however (r. dune, 313), 
and Ills dead] closes the age of persecution. The 
Cliristians suirered some vexation from Idcinius 
(before 323) and a good deal from Julian (3bl-363), 
but these fall outside our limits, and it mu.st be 
noted that neither Licinius nor Julian repealed the 
Edict of Milan, so that the Christians experienced 
in their time rather a hostile admini.stration than 
direct persecution. 

Conqiaring the three Edicts of Toleration, 
we liiul them agreed in frank allowance of 
Christian worshiji. But Calerius allows it on the 
heathen jirincijile tliat every god is entitled to tlie 
worship of his own people, wliile Maximin states 
no principle at all. Only C’onstantine and Licinius 
lay down the new principle tliat every man is 
entitled to choose his own religion and to practise 
it in his own way. True, neither of them carried 
it out consistently ; but the pi ineii»le was declared, 
tlie omnipotent State for tlie first time r^^y ignized 
a reserved domain of conscience, ami there was a 
good deal of toleiation in the age which followed. 
It died out witli Theodoric the Ostrogoth, to 
reappear only in William the Silent. 
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PERSECUTION (Roman Catholic). — i. Con¬ 
ditions and causes.—The conditions which gave 
ri.se to religious persecution lie far back in and even 
beyond history. It would be too much to say that 
they are extinct; but they have to so great a 
degree eea.sed to be oiierative that it is only by an 
etlort of imagination tliat we can throw ourselves 
back into tliem and realize wliat their force once 
was. Cohesion was the lirst need of nrimUive 
societies ; it was nuire im[)ortant that tlie group 
sliould cohere than that it should progress. In¬ 
novation, Ihereitire, was put down witli a strong 
hand : it introduced diHunion and dissipated energy 
—tlie argument is not unknown in our own time. 
The earliest religions, like tlie earliest civilizations, 
were tribal and hx^al ; the deity could be wor.sllipped 
only by liis trihesmeii and on the tribal soil (I S 
26**^). And their demands were ceremonial, not 
ethical or dogmatic; religion resolved itself into 
the observance of a traditional ritual which was 
refused by few. In eases of revolt—sucli as the 
mutilation of the IJernne at Athens in 415 B.C. — 
the jienalty was sharit. But such cases were 
exceptional, and on a small, i.e. a civic or class, 
scale. 

The Roman empire was tolerant of customary 
usage. Tlie rulers knew how to make this usage 
Bub.Merve their polii'y, and, wil.li regard to religion 
in particular, to euqiloy and even exploit it for 
secular ends. The cosniojiolitanism of the StoioH, 
which conceived mankind as a unity, accentu¬ 
ated the Horiiil bond. Like PoHitivism, ii sub¬ 
ordinated the individual to the communiiy. Tlie 
emperors who were most under Stoic inlluences 
were the most hostile to Christianity, wliicli they 
regarded as a violation of both natural and estah- 
liHlied order. Judaism, separatist as its tendencies 
were, had an ancient nationality t»ehind it; the 
Church was of yesterday, yet Tertulban’s rhetoric 
is scarcely an exaggeration—it had leavened the 
world. The eojicejition of the Hui»renie and all- 
inelusive State survived in the Christian empire. 
The genius of Constantine discerned in the liier- 
archy of tiie 4th cent, a unique instrument for the 
unification of the nations and for the realization 
of the ruler’s political aims. The unity of the 
Cliurch was the keystone of the unity of the empire 
and of society; the Trinitarian and Christological 
controversies of the period were engineered by 
secular politicians for secular ends. Heresy wtis 
the equivalent of what a later age styled ‘ incivism ’; 
the sporadic persecutions of the pjist gave way to 
a settled policy of repres.«iion, Constantine, a cool 
calculator rather than a fanatic, destroyed the 
images of the gods; Theodosius excluded wor- 
Bbip{>er8 from the temples and forbade sacrifice; 
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Justinian clowed the hcIiooIh of Atiiens ; the shadow 
of the eonhng night of the Middle Ages fell upo 
the worhl. 

Scarcely scf^ond to the tradition of the empire 
in its l)earing on the development of intolerance 
was the authoritative position assumed by the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Church. From the be¬ 
ginning the OT had been a stumbling-block. Th 
conceptions of comparative religion and scientific., 
history were unknown ; and to Gentile converts 
much of its content was meaniriglesH and oflensive 
—the barbarous record of a barbarous tribe and 
age. Marcion and the Gnostics were the outcome 
of this sense of contrast. They simplified the 
situation by throwing the OT and the O'F (iod, or 
Demiurge, overboard ; and thus, though they in 
volved tnernselves in ditticulties of another order, 
they lightened the ship. Hut, as Gneco-Koman 
civilization declined, the opposition between the 
Hebrew records and the actual conditions of life 
was felt less acutely ; and by the end of the 2nd 
cent, the terminology (ionimon to Jewish and pagan 
worship, hitherto studiously avoided by (.Jiristian 
writers, had become naturalized among them ; we 
read of temples, altars, sat-rifices, and luiests. 
Originally metaphor, the rhetoric hardened imper¬ 
ceptibly into dogma ; tlie climate changed. Thi.s 
lowering of the temperature did not take place 
without opposition. Hut the externalizing process 
was too consonant with the circumstances and 
temper of the age to miscarry ; the belief in the 
divine right of the hierarchy and in th(* duty of 
im])fming submission to it by force—a belief d(!stined 
to d(dug(! Faii'ope with blood for centuries—Avas 
takem over from Hebrew ant icpiity by tlx; Christian 
world. The downfall of the empire gave impetus 
to the movement. 'Phe times were rude; a dark¬ 
ness that might be felt descended on the nations; 
the method of the Cliurch was violence, not per¬ 
suasion ; her rule rested on the two swords of the 
Apostle rather than on the Cross of Christ, It 
may be urged that the difl'erence did not go beyond 
that whicdi separates applied from pure science; 
it will not be denied that the fall from primitive 
staTjdards was great. 

This fall was brought about by the transforma¬ 
tion of primitive Christianity into Catholicism, of 
the little company of enthusiastic believers into 
the mixed multitude of a world-Church. Its causes 
were: (1) what seemed the increasing need of 
authority in the Christian community; (2) the 
natural conservatism of the official class; (3) the 
superstition of the nuiltitude, which feared the in¬ 
discriminate vengeance of the outraged deities; 
(4) the policy of the magistrate, which regarded 
religious unity as the guarant-ee of public onler; 
(6) the ajtpcal to OT precedent; and (6), above all, 
the belief in the exclusiveness of salvatitjn, which 
was to be had, it was Indd, only in the Church. 

(1) In the dawn of Chri.stianity relapse, or, in 
general, post-ba])tismal sin, M'as not contemplated. 
The venial faults in.sei)aral)le from human frailty 
were met by the instinctive resipiscence of the 
offender, by the reception of the Eucharist, or by 
alms and prayer ; and, when graver transgressions 
appeared, they Avere dealt Avitli either by Avhat was 
believed to be supernatural intervention (Ac 5) or 
by the mysterious delivery ‘ unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh ’ (1 Co 6®, 1 Ti 1**®). Later, 
when the age of marvels had ceased, the treatment 
of offenders, and especially of the lapsed, became 
a problem. The gootl sense of the community 
solved it on lines wliich, while in themselves 
reasonable and moderate, increased the growing 
power of the official ministry. Mt 18^’—with which 
may be taken 2 Jn^® and Tit 3*®—indicates what 
we may suppose to have been the primitive practice; 
but, in proportion as society became Christian, this 


discipline ceased to be purely spiritual; it passed 
over into the temporal sphere. The Edict of 
Constantine (325) makes the possession of the 
writings of Arius a capital offence; and that of 
the Three Emperors (380) denounces heretics as 
‘divina primura vindicta, post etiarn motus nostri, 
quarn ex caelesti arbitrio surnp)serimu8, ultione 
plectendos,’ 

(2) An official class is instinctively conservative, 
and slow to admit reform. This is so in every 
department of life, and the Church is no exception. 
Material inducements co-operate with professional 
jealousy—‘ they which wait at the altar are par¬ 
takers with the altar ’ (1 Co 9"*); and the esprit de 
corps of a privileged class is strong. ‘ No salvation 
without tlie ('hurch * is an abstract pro{)osition ; 
the concrete equivalent, which is seldom far distant, 
is ‘No salvation without the piriest.’ That higher 
motives were also at work need not be questioned ; 
tlie springs of conduct are various. But men do 
not easily destroy that by which they live, 

(3) The p>opulace is and has always been an in- 
caiculahlo element. Its intelligence is low, its 
knoAvledge small, its self-control weak ; it is easily 
moved by superstition, by suggestion, by passion, 
and, above all, by fear. Under Nero the mob of 
Koine was roused by sheer terror against the 
Christians; that of Paris in 1792 against the 
aristocrats; that of Constantinople in our own 
time against the Armenians; an(l the distinctive 
psychology of the Middle Ages, with its emotional¬ 
ism and its unique openness to suggestion, made 
the crowd an easy puey not only to designing 
persons who worked upon its susceptibilities for 
their own purposes but to its own unreasoning 
fears. The popularity of the Inquisition has been 
overstated, t3Ut there is reason to think that it 
was not generally condemned by popular feeling. 
Heresy was regarded as a danger to the community, 
and the heretic as a public enemy to be restrained 
for the public good. 

(4) The conception of the State elaborated by 
Roman law, Avhile it led those who held it to an 
extreme susjucion of corporations as infringing on 
its own sovereignty and self-sufficiency—a j>rivate 
society Avas, as such, an imperiiirn in imperio —led 
them also to be content Avith an external homage 
on the piart of the citizens to the State gods. The 
Christian empire was more exacting : it demanded 
interior conformity to the State worship) and in¬ 
terior assent to the State creed. This demand, 
made professedly in the interests of orthodoxy, 
was in fact dictated by regard for the public p)cace. 
It is difficult to p)ut ourselves in the place of the 
Byzantine Cajsars. But we are mistaken if we set 
them down as fanatics; they were for the most 
part skilful and unscrujiulous men of affairs. To 
us the quarrels of the school and the sacristy 
which inflamed the dregs of Constantinople and of 
Alexandria are meaningless. But the thoughts 
of men vary: 

* A latent and almost invisible spark still lurked amonff the 
embers of controversy : by the breath of prejudice and passion, 
it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis¬ 
putes of the Oriental sects lia\ e siiaken the pillars of the church 
and state ’ (E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed. J. B. Burj’, London, 1901-08, vS, 108). 

And mental climates change slowly. From the im¬ 
partial standpjoint of the magistrate, concerned in 
the first place for the maintenance of order, there 
was little to choose between Catholic and heretic, 
papist and Protestant. The Reformation, benefi¬ 
cent in 80 many respects, was a leaven of civil 
dissension. All were for supremacy, none for 
toleration; nor was freedom of conscience, as we 
now understand it, possible till the keen air of 
rationalism had cooled the ardours of religious 
zeal. 

(5) The Church was heir by default of the Syna- 
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go|?iie; and the inheritance of the OT was a con¬ 
dition of her fulfilment of her mission, lint these 
sacred books steeled the heart of tlie persecutor ; 
they sharpened hia sword and kindled his unholy 
fires. They were an obstacle to moral and intel¬ 
lectual proy:ress, because, as they were understcKid 
and could not but be understood at this perioil, 
they stereotyped anti canonized the ideas and 
customs of a semi-civilized a^'e. They contained, 
indeed, their own criticism: ‘The times of this 
ij^cnorance God overlooked’ (Ac 17®“). lint till 
yesterday the theolojjdan w'ouhl have been stispect 
who attempted to explain Mictti in this wny. j 

(6) The belief in exclusive salvation coveretl le.ss j 
specious motives with the se^ds of piety : under 
its shelter they worked unsnspeefed and umlis- 
turbed. To tins day rclif^ions intolerance finds 
its firmest foundation in the belief that thcie is no 
salvation outside the Ghurcb. Wlieretbis l.elief i.s 
sincerely held, intolerance haunts it as its shadow, 
lliou^h circumstances may determine il.s metluui 
and its dei^re.e. In the eyes of the theocratic 
hierarchy heresy i.s rebellion, and relxdlion of a 
jieculiarfy heinous eharacter, hein,y directly ii^oiinst. 
(bjd. The conviction that all who «lo not accept 
a particular creoil will perish everlastingly, and 
that (iod punishes a th('olo;:rieal error as if it were 
the most atrocious of (niriies, ha.s two results, (rr) 
It lowers the standtirtl of veracity. If a sli'^ht 
depjvvture front truth—the stipjncssion of tin in- 
eoiivtuiient fact, the ntanuftielare of tt.'stimony, 
the snp:p;esf,ion or assertion of ftilsehood, l-la* mnni- 
pula.tioii of document.s or sources—will save souls, 
trotnote the cause of reli^fion, and ftirt.lier the 
tiehest interests of mankin<l, tin* teniptation is t<*o 
l^ro.nt for hnmtin nature, and tlie most fervent are 
the first t o bill. Here is (lie oripin of the Donation 
of Constantine, of the Isidorian 1 )(u-retals, of the 
aeenmulation of f()rf.;(*ries and lietions which }»lays 
so pn'at a ptirt in t,lie history of relip:ion. (6) It 
leads jiatnrally and inevitably to j)ers(‘cution. 
Zealots are slow to admit the axiom ‘ Deorum 
injmine deis cniae’; another maxim, ‘(.kanpelle 
intvare’(ide U'-''*) comes in. It becomes a <luty to 
impose ort liodoxy, seeine that men’s eternal <le.stiny 
dejiCTuls on their professinj' it; and to hinder error 
from spreading, because error is the death of the 
.soul. Ilereties are more mi.scbievous than ordinary 
criminals ; and to rid the earth of them is a just, 
beneficent, and nece.s.sary Avork. 'Fbeir virtue.s, 
sncl) as tlu'y are, are no defence. ‘ Splendida vitia ’ 
the h'atbers of the Church characteri/,e<l them ; an 
echo of what avhs once tl>e universal belief of 
Christians survives in the Anjrlican Article Xlfl., 
which declares of works done before justification 
that ‘ we doubt not that tliey have the nature of 
sin.’ 

The earliest Christian apologists ur^ed tlie rights 
of consc’euee. Every sect, when it is in a minority, 
elamour.s for toleration ; and the language of cir¬ 
cumstance is easily confused with that of principle. 
The Christians of the first two centuries, if not 
always pi«rsecuted, were always liable to persecu¬ 
tion ; they advanced, naturally enough, the jdea 
of con.science, and argued for the futility of com¬ 
pulsion as a means of ensuring belief. Tertullian’s 
words, Avbich suggest the philosophy of the 18th 
cent,, might have come from Locke : 

‘Hutnani Juris et naturalis potestatis est uniculque auod 
nutaverit colere; nec alii cheat aut prodeat altenua re%lo. 
Bed nec relipionia est cogare religionem, quae aponte Bu.s«;ipi 
dobet, nonvl; cum et hoatiae ab aniino Ilbenti expoatuleiitur, 
Ita etsi noB comi>uleriti» ad saorificandum, nihil praestatnt^ 
diia veatria: ab invitia enim aacriftcla non deaiderabunt, niai at 
oontentiosi aunt; contentioaua autem deua non eat’ (oa Seapu- 
iam, ii.). 

So also Lactantias: 

‘ Religlo aola eet. In qua Hbertaa domlcfflam oonlooarlt tUe 
Mt enlm praeter oaeteraa volunUria, neo tmponi oulquam 


neceaaitaa poteat, ut colat quod non vult. Poteat aliqula for* 
altan aimulare ; non iwteat velle' {Epitome Div. ln$t. Uv.). 

And a;L 4 :iin ; 

‘ Ocfftidcnda religio est non occidendo aed nioriendo, non 
aaevitia set! (taiieiitiii, non Kcelere sed Hdi?. . . . Nihil est enlm 
tain voliiritat-itini <(uaru rciigio, in qua si animus sacritloantia 
aversus eat, jam aubluta, jam nulla eat' Inat, v. 20). 

It would 1«* unjust to (juestion the sincerity of 
.such ])rotestations ; the content of the legal and 
dogmatic' conceptions destineil to take snape in 
ecclcsia-stical Clnist ianity was as yet im}>licit. 
Hut the martyrs died for conscience rather than for 
1 liberty of conscience; the notion of religion as a 
fixed quantity incapable of variation—a t/rposifum 
{I Ti ()*' Vnlg.) led inevitably lo its defence, 
where the State could be enlisted in its sc'rviee, b}' 
tlie civil aword. ‘ L|uae }>eior mors animae tiuam 
liliertas erroris?’ asked Augu.stine (A’/n cv. 10 
[I’li xxxiii. 400]) ; in .such subject-matter no risks 
could he run. A.s tinuc went on. both Indief and 
pr.'ietice were systematizA'd ; and i-i this proce.ss of 
systematizing the pajiacy, the greatest sy^lematiz- 
iiip forc-e that the. world has Unown, jihiyed a d»:- 
cM.'-ivc' jiart. r»nt from Gonstantiue ro I’liilip II., 
and from St,. Augustine to Toniueniada, flu* suc- 
ce-.sion is nil broken. At (‘very stc'p ot the blood 
sijiined Avay the advama'wa.s necessitated by (he 
logic- l»oth of thought aud of things. Only when 
imui wcTc* sick of slauglitcu' clicl it dawu upon them 
that they had takem the* wrong turning, and that, 
till the road had laa'n n^traced, those* w lio followed 
it found thcunselves in every generation farther 
astvjiy. 

The theological motive of jiersecntion wa.s a con¬ 
ception of religion e.ommon to tin* Gliristianity of 
the time and held by orthodox and beleioclox 
alike. ‘I'liis is shown by tin* lienee intob'ranee of 
tin* heretical seels—in particular of Die Avians, 
wli<» pl;uilc‘d in Sjiain tin* He(*dH of that bigotry 
wbieh found its lirst fruit in tin* execvitvon of 
Priscilli.'in (IlH.')) and its most rec.-ent in that, of 
Ki’anc‘e,sc*o Eerier (llMlU). It was in Hc'lf-defcmee 
that Athanasius, (Gregory Nazian/.cm, and Hilary 
argued for that ‘duleissima lihertas’ which the 
last-named (<tfl UonatdutiHm, ii. 4 f.) declares to be 
the one remedy for religious strife. Salviaii (43h) 
writes of the. heretics of fiis time : 

‘Errant, sed bono aninio errant, non odio, sc-d affc'citu l>c*i, 
honoraro ho noiiiinuin atciue ainare crcdiMitc-s. . . . cjimlit»*r 
pro hoc ipao falHae opinionis c^rrore in die jinlit ii punlendi Hint, 
nullus iK>le8t acirc! luni Judex ' (tie (iuhoniatiinif v, ‘2). 

Policy, however, wa.s stronger than jiiety, logic 
than pliilo.sophy. Scareelv had the Edict oJ Milan 
(31H), which relieved the Ghristians from persecu¬ 
tion by recognizing (’bi istianity as a rc/ipio lirita, 
been published when the drift of the new’ age 
declared itself. The liest and xvisest nic*n in the 
emjiiro—a Syrnmaobus, a Tliomi.stius—prote.sted : 

‘ Non uno itinere perA-eniri poteat ad tarn gnindcj aecretum' 
(.SynimacdcuB, Rrlatumen, Hi. \Ep. x. 8J, in MtJIl, * Auctorea 
antiquiaaiini,' vl. 1 [Berlin, 1888), p. 28'2). 

No nobler words ever came from a religious 
teacher, but protest was in vain. Constantine, 
whose motive was political in each ease, exiled 
first Arius and then Athanasius, under the pre¬ 
text—not, it must be confes-sed, an unreasonable 
one—of danger to the public peace. His succe-ssors, 
with few exceptions, followed his exanijde, enforc¬ 
ing c'.onformity to the various standards of jiopular 
orthodoxy. The more mysterious the tenet, the 
more embittered, it seemed, was the controversy ; 
at the Council of Chalcedon 'an invisible line was 
drnwn between the heresy nf Aj.i'dlinaris und the 
I faith of fSt. Cyril ’; and it was declared bv 500 
bislKjps that its decrees might lawfully be enforced 
‘even with blood,' 

2. History.—Tiie most authoritative name in 
the black record of intolerance is that of the ^reat 
Augustine. Both for good and for evil his influ¬ 
ence over Christianity has been more {powerful 
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than that of any one man between St. Paul and 
Luther ; few have more emphatically asserted the 
inwardness of religion ; yet, paradox as it is, 
few have done more to fasten the fetters of ecclesi¬ 
astical and dogmatic system upon mankind than 
he. As long as the Donatists had the upper hand 
in Africa, lie stood for the rights of conscience; 
when the [)OHition was reversed, and the balance of 
material force was with Catliolicisni, he changed 
liis ground. 

‘ Mea primitUH aentontia non erat nisi ncminem ad unitatem 
CiiriHti esHe cogendum ; verbo esse agendum, disputatione pug- 
natidiini, ratione vincendum, ne flcLos catholicos haberemue, 
quoB aperioH bacreticos noverainiis. Bed haec opinio mea, non 
noiitradicenlium verbis, sed demonstrantium superabatur ex- 
ernplis. Nam primo rnihi opponebatur civitas mea quae cum 
tota esset in parbe Donati, ad unitatem catholicam timorelcgum 
imperiulinm conversa est; quain nunc videmus ita hujus vestrae 
aniinoHibatiH perniciein detestari, ut in ea nunquam fuisse 
crcdatiir ’ xciii. 17). 

lie proceeds to lay down as a general principle, 
‘multiH profuit i»rius tirnore veT dolore cogi, ut 
postea possent doceri,’ and to compare the law's 
against heretics to the restraint imposed u|>on 
lunatics or i)erson8 suffering under delirium, wdio 
would otherwise destroy themselves and others. 
The exegesis of the time permitted the ‘Coiupelle 
intrAre’ of the parable to be used as an argument 
for coercion ; it vvas in the premi.sses, not in the 
conclusion, that the fallacy lay. His teaching has 
been suuirnarizod by ,J. liluntschli as follows: 

‘ Wljen urror prtivails', it is right to invoke lil>erty of con¬ 
science ; but when, on the (v>ntrar,v, truth predominates, it is 
proper to use coercion ’ (/t %<im. StaatHreciitM, Stuttgart, 18S5, 
vi. ; 

and by Macaulay thus in his essay on Sir James 
Mackiritoslj : 

‘ I am in the right, and you are in the wrong. When you are 
the stronger, you ouglit to tolerate me ; for it is your duty to 
tolerate truth. Hut wiieri I utii t he stronger, I la^rsecute 

you ; for it is my duty toja-rsecute error ’ (Criticalatul Uinturical 
Ensnya, London, 1X70, j). yao). j 

This is th(s <lilemma presented in every age to | 
the mixed State by Catholicism. Logically it is | 
insululde; and practically in certain state.s of 
society it has made Catholic, disabilities inevitable. 
It coulil be escaped only when t he presuppositions 
on which it. is based bad ceased t<.> carry conviction. 
We can ailord to-day to smile at them ; our an¬ 
cestors could not. 

Meanwhile the enactments of Tlieodosius ii. and 
Valentinian III., which punished tlio slightest 
deviation from the received orthodoxy as a crimen 
publicum, ^ave the Augustinian theory the force 
of law, and laid the foundation of the Inquisition 
(q.v.) Luroi>e went back into darkne-ss for more 
than a thousand years. 

The Cotie of .Justinian (629) collects, co-ordinates, 
and completes all previous enactments against here¬ 
tics, schismatics, apostates, blasphemer.s, pagans, 
and Jews ; and Isidore of Seville (686) impose-s 
on the ruler the duty of repressing error in religion. 
The barliarian invaders of the empire brought 
w'ith them from their native wilds a high conception 
of personal liiterty. This acted as a check upon tlie 
imperial legislation, the use made of which in the 
earlier Middle Ages was moderate. ‘ Religionem 
imjamere non possurnus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat 
invitus,’ was the answer of Theodoricus when the 
Jews of Genoa asked permission to rebuild their 
synagogue ; and Cassiodorus (480) puts into the 
mouth of the Gothic king Theodatus the fine words, 

‘ Cura divinitas patiatur diversas roligiones esse, 
nos unain non audemus imponere ’ {Variety x. 26). 
But the evil root was there ; it needed only a 
favourable season to put forth its fatal growth. 

' Entre temps avait commeno4 la B<^rle dea meurtres Juridl- 
ques pour dillt d'oplnlon ‘ (8. Reliiach, Orpheus, Paris, 1809. 

p. 888). 

The moderation of a Gregory the Great was due to 
circumstances rather than to principle ; paganism 
Nvas extinct, heresy infrequent—the Latin mind 


was not speculative, and the ecclesiastical beliefs 
and institutions of the period met its needs. 

The close of the 10th cent, brought the dawn of 
a new age. Oriental inhltrations disturbed the 
slumbers of Western orthodoxy ; the wdde-spread 
corruption of the clergy was felt to be intoler¬ 
able ; the Crusades enlarged the horizon and also 
stirred the passions of Europe. The embers of 
sectarian hatred were kindled, as in modern anti- 
Semitism, by the pro.sperity of the Jews and 
Saracens ; cupidity in (lamed religious zeal. 

‘ L’dglUe ne fut paa si tyrannique pour le plaisir de Tfitre, 
inais parce qu’elle avait ses finances & manager ’ (ib. p. 427). 
And on this head there was little to choose be- 
tw'een the .spiritual and the secular power. Here, 
as tliere, the economic motive, if unavowed, was 
invariable; it lit the brand of the inqui.sitor ; it 
sliarficned the axe of kings. The end in view was 
submission rather than orthodoxy : 

* Disobedience to the Church was sufficient; resistance to its 
claims was heresy, punishable here and hereafter with all the 
penalties of the temporal and spiritual swords ’ (II. C. Lea, 
JJisL of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, iii. ISfi). 

Of the bloody crusade against the Stedingers 
(1229-86) a contemporary writes : 

‘ Principalior causa fuit inobedientia, quae scelere idololatriae 
non est inferior ’ (ib. note). 

The dut}' of inquiring into oirorices whether against 
faith or morals was originally part of the episcopal 
ollice. But episcopal zeal was litful. The Capitu¬ 
laries of Charles the Great instruct the bisliops ‘ to 
make the visitation of their dioceses, to toacii 
truth, to correct morals, to ensure the orthodoxy 
of the clergy, and, on the Saxon border, to proliibit 
the celebration of Pagan rites.’ Charles the Bald 
(844) adds tlieiniunction ‘ utpopuli errata 
et corrignmt.’ Hut this inquiry was superliidal ; 
the warrior jirelates of the jieriod had little interest 
in the subtleties of theology, and were not extreme 
to mark what was amiss in morals. An emer¬ 
gency beyond tlie powers of the local hierarchy was 
at hand. Jjanguedoc was an oa.sis of civilization 
in a desert of barbarism ; and with civilization had 
come expansion of thought. Inten^ourse with the 
Spjinish Moors was frequent .and easy; Greek 
travellers and traders li.ad naturalized the specula¬ 
tions of the East on Western soil. I’lie clergy 
were held in general contcmjit; the ]»apacy h.ad 
lost credit and authority ; the menace to the 
Catholic theocracy was imminent and extreme. 
From this jieriod dates the technical use of the 
terms ‘Inquisition’ and ‘Inquisitor.’ From an 
ejiiscopal the Inquisition became a pajial tribunal. 
Innocent III. commissioned certain Cistercians to 
exercise legatine powers in the susjiected territories: 
the result wh.s that carnival of sheer wickedness of 
which Milman writes: 

‘Never in the history of man were the great eternal principles 
of justice, the faith of treaties, and cotjiinon humanity so 
trampled under foot as in the Albigensian war’ (Uist. of Latin 
Christianity*, London, 1872, v. 42(>). 

Arnauld of Citeaux, writing to Innocent, thus 
describes the sack of Beziers : 

Nostri non paroentes ordini, sexui, vel aetati, fere viginti 
millia hominum in ore gladii peremerunt; factaque homiriurn 
strage pennaxima spolia’ta est tota civitas et succensa, ultione 
divina in earn mirabiliter saeviente ’ (see Lea, i. Ifj4). 

CiBsarius of Heisterbaeh adds that, when the 
invaders drew back, fearing that certain of their 
own faction might be involved in tbe common 
massacre, the legate urged them on to finish the 
bloody work. 

‘ Caedite eos: novlt enim Dominus qui aunt ejua; aioque 
Innunierabilea occial aunt in clvltate iau’ (Dialogue Miracu- 
lorum, V. 21). 

By the middle of the 13th cent, the Inquisition 
had fallen into the hands of the newly-founded 
Hoininican order, the appeal being only to Rome. 
This pontifical Inquisition was even more merciless 
and more atrocious than its better known Spanish 
counterpart (see Inquisition and Office, the 
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Holy). It sent to the flames Albipenses, Wal- 
denses, Spiritual Franciscans, Hussites, and so- 
called sorcerers the thousand ; it was the instru¬ 
ment of political intrigue and of private vengeance ; 
terror and desolation followed in its train. And 
it was as hypocritical as it was cruel and corrupt. 
Joseph de Maistre has the elVrontery to plead 
that it shed no blood. No, it left the last penalty 
to the maLdstrates, who incurred exconiniunicatioh 
if they refused or delayed to inflict it. The form 
of death by burning was introduced in 1231, indul¬ 
gences being granted to tlio.se who contributed fuel. 
*0 sancta siiuplicitas !’, said Hus, when acountry- 
woman threw her faggot on his i)yre. 

Its procedure was, if possible, more odious than 
its penalties. The Directorinm Inqiiinto'ntm of 
Nicolas Eymerich (Horne, 1585) gives a detailed 
account of the methods employed—the spy system, 
delation, secrecy, torture, the union in one person 
of judge anti accuser, the hindrances put in the 
way of the victim’s defence, the direct interest of 
the tribunal in a condemnation which secured the 
confiscation of the property of the accused. This 
procedure exercised a corrupting influence on tire 
criminal jurisprudence of the Continent which Iras 
not been wholly exorcized even in our own day. 
Lea, the historian of the Inquisition, writes: 

‘Of all the curHes which . . . lit] brouK'ht in its train this, 
perhaps, was the preatesl—that, until the closinp .rears of the 
eijfhteenth centur.v, throufrhout the greater part of Kurope, the 
inquisitorial proe.esH, as (levelo]>e(i fur the destruction of lieresy, 
became the customarv method of dealing willi all who were 
under accusation ’ (i. 6 h 0 ). 

England escaped the contagion : its laws reflect 
the lay, not tlie clerical, mind. 

A relative toleration was extended to J(‘W8— 
partly from historical, morii from economic motives: 
financial necessity set. Itnunds to religious zeal. 
And pagans were technically exempt from eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction, tliough the exemption wa.s 
less real than nominal, few, if any, jiagans being 
found where it prevailed. In eacli case two con¬ 
flicting theories lay side by side unreconciled. 
Neither dews nor jiagans, being unbaptized, were 
subjects of the Church ; yet, on the other hand, 
‘Com[>el]e intiare’ ap])licd with no h'.ss force to 
aliens witlumt than to wanderers from within. 
The inconsist,cncy was solved in practice, fl’he arm 
of the Cliurcli "was long, and neither Jew nor 

agan who came within its reacli liad reason to 

oast that his lot was more tolerable tlian that of 
the heretic, though the latter was its more legiti¬ 
mate prey. 

In tlie Middle Ages, as at other times, an under¬ 
current of rationality ran under the tide of ignor¬ 
ance and fanatici.sm. In his Defensor Pitris (1.324) 
Marsilius of Padua repudiates the dfiminant OT, 
or tlieocratic, interpretation of Christianity 

‘Moysi legem Dt-us traflidit observandam in statu vitae prae- 
sentia, ad conteritioncK humanas dirinieiidaa. nraecepta taliiim 
speoiallter coi-'ineritein ; et ad hoc proportionaiiter se habentem 
hunianae legia quantum ad aliquum stii partom. Veruiu bujus- 
modi praerepta in Evungelica lege non tradidit ChristuH, s.-d 
tradita vel tradenda supposuit in humanis legilms, quae oiwr- 
vari et principantibus Beomdum eas oiuuom aniinam huumnain 
obodirepraecipit, in hissnltein quod non odversareturlegi salutin' 
(ii. 216 ; cf. Milman, vii. 40<l), 

The gospel, he sa.vs. is the only authoritative law of Christian¬ 
ity ; it gives no coerfive power or secular Juriwiirtion to poi>e, 
bishop, or priest. The Chiireh is the whole a.Bsembly of the 
faithful. With regard to the rlergy, the question is not what 
power was posseBsed by Christ, ljut what He conferred on the 
apostles, what descended from them to the bishops and prcHV)y- 
ters, what He forbade them to assume, what is meant by the 
power of the heys. The clergy, then, have no coercive power 
over heretics, Jews, or infidels. Judgment on them is by Christ 
alone, and in the other world, though they may be punished by 
the temporal ruler if they offend against the civil law. He 
reinarks acutely that the observance of the divine precepts is 
by no means invariably enforced by the human legislator, and 
draws the conclu.siori that the heretic la punishecl because he 
transgresses not divine but human law. 

It is a short step from this to the reflexion that 
liberty of conscience is not properly open to any 
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restrictions except such 84 are imj>o8ed in the 
interests of public order and for the safety of tlie 
State. 

Such speculations, however, were for the fev ; 
the many were not rip© for radical solutions; 
they took, as their custom is, the middle way. 
The popular mind is liable, gtuierally under the 

{ iressure of fear, te sudd»*n accesses of fanaticism ; 
mt, at least in the later Middle Ages, while accept¬ 
ing the principle that the heretic was an oflemler, 
it resented the execution of the laws against heresy 
where this execution was oxcejitionally cruel or 
on a large scale. Our own attitude to capital 
punishment is not dissimilar. We acquiesce in the 
death penalty in extreme cases ; but with the pro¬ 
viso, ‘odiosa restriiigemla sunt,' We are ready to 
find reasons for not inflicting it, and we should 
resent its being indiscriminately or lightly applied. 
This temper gained ground, though slowly ; and 
its growth explains the discredit into which, except 
in .Spain, the Inquisition had fallen in the 16th 
century. This discredit was a condition of the 
Reformation. Had the Reformers found them¬ 
selves opposed by the resistless forces disposed of 
by Innocent III. and Simon de Montfort, the 
movement would in all probability have gone down 
in blood and lire. 

In Spain, where the unity of the monarchy was 
of rei'.ent date, jiatriotism and zeal for Catholicism 
went hand in hand. Tliree main causes led to the 
hold obt ained by the Inquisition over the Reninsula; 
(1) the distrust with which the forced converts from 
Judai.sm and Muhammadanism were generally 
regarded ; (2) the desire to strengthen the monarchy 
against sejtaratist tentlencies; (3) rapacity—the 
victims were rich, and the confiscations on a large 
scale. The tribunal began its work in 1481. Before 
the year was out, 298 victims had been burned in 
Seville; ami the Jesuit Mariana eomnutes the 
victims in the two dioceses of Seville anu t'adiz at 
2000. Llorente gives a total of some 32,0(K) (Reinach, 
writing in 1006, more than trebles the figures) sent 
to the flames between 1481 and 1809, w hen the last 
heretics suHered, a Jew being burned and a C^uaker 
bange<l. But the executions represent a fraction 
only of the injury inflicted on the nation. Jews, 
Moors, and Mori.scos, or Christianiz<vl Moors, were 
haiiished to the number of about 3,(K)0,000 ; and, 
as they wore the most prosjieroua and intelligent 
momhers of the community, the loss to trade, 
industry, and agriculture was incalculable; in 
seventy years the po2>ulat-ion sank from ]0,(HX),0iM.) 
to 6, 000, IKK). Spain, once the rival of France and 
Britain, fell to the rank of a power of the third 
class. 

Both in Madrid and in Rome the Inquisition 
struck high. An arclihishop of Toledo ilied under 
a ca[tital sentence, tlie last Catholic archhishoji of 
Canterbury, J*ole—‘Carnifex et l‘'la.gellum Ecclesife 
Anglicame’—under a charge of heresy. And it 
had tlie courage of its opinions. The condemnation 
of Galileo, 

‘ reo d'aver veduto 
La terra volgurui intornn al ■ole,* 

placed the Church in a dilemma from which she 
Huflers to this day. Either the condemnation was 
infallible, in which case infallibility is shattered, 
or it was fallible, in which case (for it was not till 
1835 that the Copernican teacliing was tolerated) 
for more than 200 years Catholics were bound to 
give interior assent to what was untrue. A recent 
apologist urges that one error is an insuflicient 
ground for questioning the competence of so august 
a tribunal as the Inquisition. He adds, however : 

* Malgrfi tout Im “ (^eue de peu de foi ’’ dont parle I'Evaiifflle— 
etilaaont noinbreux—craie;nent encore inaUnctiveraent que ce 
qul eat arriv6 une foi» ne ■« renouvelle. Et cette frayeur, o«ti-e 
tentation de doute, qu’on le veuille ou non, Mt une oonsiiquen'je 
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lointaint! Ft durable dc U condamnation de(ialilee'(E. Vacandard, 
JStudet de critique, Ist uer., 1’u.riH, HKj6 , p. 

The hintorian will lie.sitatcto endorse Vacandard’s 
praise of the ‘ prudenee hien connue des oonpji^- 
^ations romaines.’ 'J'he In (j nisi lion has been as 
impotent for good as it has been potent for 
evil, 

‘It iiitroducefi a nystem of Jurlapriidvncie which Infected the 
criminal law of all the lands aubjccled to its influence, and 
rendered tlie a<IniiniHt,nitiou of penal Jimtiee a cruel mockery 
for centurieH. It furnished the Holy See with a nowerful 
weapon in aid of political airKf^'idizement, It tempted secular 
acnereitfnH to imitate the exainple, and it prostituted the name 
of religion to the vilest temporal ends. It stimulated the 
moriiid MeiiMiLiveriess to doctrinal aherrationH until the most 
Iriflin^f diHHiderice was capable of rousiiit; iiiHune fury, and of 
coi’vulsintf Kuroiie from end to end. t)n the other hand, when 
atheism became fasliionahle In hiifh places, its thiinderB were 
mute. Knerjfctio only in evil, when its powers miffht have h€u;n 
used on the side of virtue, it held its hand’ (Lea, iii. hr>0). 

3 . Modern attitude. —When the question of the 
attitude of the Jtoiiian (Jatholie (lliurch of to-day 
towards persecution is raised, a diMliiiction must 
he made. The memlw^rs of this Church, lading men, 
are involve<i in the human movement; and, as this 
is humanitarian, it is natural that they should 
resent tlie charge of intolerance, and endeavour to 
shift the inconvenient hnrden from the Cliurch to 
mediieval societ y and the mediaw’ul State. So argue 
not only pojmliir writers, hut scholars such as 
Hergenriitlier {Cafholir (Umreh and Christian 
State, i'lng. tr., London, 1876, es.says xvi. andxvii.). 
Hut tlM7 < ■iiurcli is precluded by her princi|jles from 
taking this position : t.lie Decree Latncntnliili, 
1607 (prop. 5ilf.), excludes the notion of develop 
ment. or process from religion ; and, as tlie Clinrch 
stands or falls witli the papac^y, so the papacy 
st/inds or falls with the principle of perse<uition. 
I’lie Syllahns of 1864 condemns the projiosition, 

‘ h'eclesia vim inferendi jioteslatem non habet’; 
and Leo X. (tornlenmed among the error.s of iaither 
the proposition, ' llaeretieos curnburi est. contra 
voluntfitein Spiritus ’—from which, says ilergen- 
riitlier, with a certain nnivett^, ‘ it only f*ollows that 
it is not contrary to tlie spirit of (Vhristianity to 
punish heretics with death by fire ’ (ii. 301)). In the 
words of Lord Acton, 

'The IiiquiNiLloti in pci'uliarly the weapon and peculiarly the 
work of the I'opes. It hIuiuIh out from all t hose thiiiys in which 
they CO operated, followed, or OBsented us ( he diMtinctive feature 
of papal Jtome. It was (U't up, nuiewed, ami perfe<'ted by a 
louK ■ ■ V " 'M”' 'kV 1 ' 

h. No other iii-stitutiori, no doctrine, no certunony i« no 
(liHtinctly tlm creation of the }mpacy, except the OiapenKini; 
loweni. It la the principal thiruf with which the papacy iu 
(leiilifled, and by which it muNt he jud|j:ed. 

The jiriiiciplB of the ItupiiHition ih inurderoun, and a man’s 
oninionof Die papacy In re^rnlulcd and determined hyhisopinion 
afioiit. rehjriouH as.iasHination. 

If he honestly looks on it aa an abomination, he can only 
aiv'ept the I’riimicv wit h u drawback, with precaution, suapicion, 
ami aversion for its acts. 

If he accents the I’nmacy with confldenee, admiration, uiiron- 
diticmnl oln-diein'e, he must have made terms with murder' 
(Lrffers to Mary (UadsUme, ed. H. I’aul, London, 1913, p. 
147 f.). 

The greatest names of the ("Counter-Koforma- 
tion are not free from this stain ; the hands of 
its saints are rc<l with blood. And to argue that 
these men acted in accordance with their prin¬ 
ciples and llie prineijiles of their religion, as no 
doubt they did, only throws the difficulty farther 
hack. 

The catena of authorities is unbroken. Pius V. 
and (Jn'gorv Xlll, were privy to conspiracies against 
tlie life of Klizabetli, and (Legory applauded the 
nias>acre of St. Hartholomew ; Clement VIII. 
denounced the Edict of Nantes; Innocent X. the 
Efiire of Westphalia : Pius VII. protested against 
the fieeilom of conscience clauses in the llavarian 
Constitution of 18(K) ami the French Charter of 
IS 14. In the Kncyclical Mirari vo* (1832) Gregory 
x\ I. proclaims: 


‘ Ex hoc putidiasimo indifferentiumi fonte, abaurda ilia flult 
ac erronea sententia, ecu potius dcliramcutum, asaerendam eaaa 
ac vlndicandam cuilibet libertAtem coiiscientiae ’ ; 

and the ideas of Leo xiil., though expressed in 
milder form, do not emerge from the iron circle of 
necessity in which the Catholic theory of revela¬ 
tion and the doctrine of exclusive salvation compel 
the received teaching to move. The good faith of 
the popes—even the popes of the Albigensian 
Crusade and the Counter-Reformation—need not 
he questioned ; they thought to do God service, 
by stake, axe, and cord. But, says P. von 
Iloenshroech (Dns Papsttum in seiner sozial-Jctd- 
turellen Wirksamkeit, Leipzig, 1906-07, p. ISO), 
tliere can be no more conclusive disproof olf the 
divine origin of the papa(;y than the good faith of 
the popes in their age-long work of blood. 

It is probably safe to say that the Church will 
never again he able to reduce these iirincijiles to 
practice. The world’s tide runs strongly in the 
opposite direction ; and, this being so, the question 
of what would be her policy under circiim.stances 
which are in fact excluded does not arise. But 
tloniestic tyranny is more than a po.ssibility. The 
Sillier and more moderate elements in Roman 
Catholicism have suilered, even in our own time, 
under the tyranny of the hierarchy ; and the 
(Miundi is, and will he for long, so important a 
.‘^ociul ami political factor in European life that 
this cannot be a matter of irulifierence either to the 
civil power or to the cuininunity at large. A sect 
may administer its own allairs unchecked—‘ de 
minimis non curat praetor’—but a (’liurch which is 
a workl force cannot he entrusted with unlimited 
autonomy ; the pre-Revolution absolutisms, tauglit 
by long experience, saw this more clearly than the 
new democracies of to-day. Rullini [Religions 
J/iherty, ch. xxi.) gives the modern State tlie alter¬ 
natives of separation—as in the United States and 
in France since the abolition of the concordat of 
ISbl—or what he calls ‘ jurisilictionalisni,’ under 
which, as in England, and in France before 1906, 
the (3iurcli of the majority, while mijoying certain 
oHi( ial privileges, is kept under a (tertain State 
control. If the former is lietter adapted to com¬ 
munities in which no religious body j)o.ssc.sse.s a 
ilciided preponderance in numbers or inlluence, 

( here is mncli to be said for the latter, where the 
majority of the citizens belong to one communion 
ami profess, or at least accejit, one creed. Here 
‘ a free tUinrcli in a free State ’ may he a doubtful 
benetit: majorities need restraint; and the con- 
■science of the eomniuiiity as a whole is more to lie 
trusted than that of any section of it, clerical or 
lay. Where the control of the coninninity is absent 
or ineHective, the clerical caste, experience shows, 
magnities its office unduly. The clergy are good 
.servants, hut bad masters ; the wisest ruler is he 
who distrusts ecele.siastical liberties most pro¬ 
foundly, and proclaims the sovereign as ‘ in all 
causes and over all persons whether ecclesiastical 
or civil within these his dominions supreme.’ But 
it is less to external circumstances or political 
arrangeinents than to the slow growth of the 
reason and conscience of mankind that we may 
look for the solution of the problems—many of 
which, it will lie admitted, are still open—which 
an ohler world than ours cut by the sword of per- 
.secution. The unity of religion, as in general of 
all that falls under the head of spirit, is a unity 
not of content, but of idea, of direction, of move¬ 
ment. 

LiTKRATTmt.—H. C. Laa, Hi$t. td the Inanitition of the 
Miiidie Agee, New York and London. 1008-11, The Inq^iieition 
in the Sjjanieh D^iideneies, New York, 1008; F. Ruffini, 
lieligioue Liberty, Enp. tr., Ijondon, 1912; J. B. Bury, A [list, 
of Freedom of Thovqht, do. 1913 ; W. P^ley, The Principlet of 
Moral and Politiaal PhUornwhy, do. 1786; J. Locke, Letlere 
on Toleration, do. 1680-92 ; W. Warburton, Allianae betweon 
Church and State, do. 1786. ALFRED FAWKES. 
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PERSECUTION (Mmlern Cliristian).—At the 
close of tlie 15th cent. Christemlom was at a low’ 
ebb, geographically and numerically. The once 
flourMung churches of the Far East had been 
almost destroyed Ijy the Mongols, those of the 
Near East subjugated by the Turks. But the 
northern States of Scandinavia and Britain Avere 
in communion with Kome, the kings of France had 
adjusted their quarrel with the pope.s, and the 
Holy Roman Empire seemed again a reality when 
the vast possessions of Spain were under the same 
ruler. Western Christendom was compact, united 
in doctrine and in organization. 'I'he Fifth Lateran 
Council sat without reali'zing that the whole system 
was undermined, and that within eight months of 
its rising the matcli would be lit. 

Tavo tlieories whicli led to persecution as a duty 
held the held. 'I’he one Avas that a body of truths 
existed, some still latent, some explicitly stated in 
dogmas, necessary and vital ; so vital that, unless 
a man accaqjted them, he Avould Avithout douht 
perish everlastingly. The other Avas that Christen¬ 
dom formed a single body, Avith a s}»iritual arm 
and a secular; when the former had dom? its he.st 
to reclaim an errin'' member and had failed, the 
latter must pnnisli.* 'riiere w’as ro<»rn f(*r discus¬ 
sion as to the precise iritiir-relation of the tAA'O 
arms, but there aviis no room to douht the duty of 
supjuessing every hook and person cliallenging 
rec(‘ived truth. 

The ehurju-teiistic of the last four centuries is 
that these tlieories have been emphatically tra¬ 
versed, that tlieir corollary of j)er.sec.i)tion lias been 
rejiudiated, that a counter-theory is now widely 
held, a.sserting the soul’s direct responsibility to 
Coil and the freedom of conscicnee from the 
dominion of man. Thus the history of persei ul.ion 
in this period Avill sIioav it regarded (1) as a religious 
duty, (2) as a political expedient, (3) as a political 
blunder, and (4) as a sin against Cod. 

I. A religious duty. — For centuries it had been 
seen that it Avas needful not to Avail for outward 
manifestation of error, Init to probe into jiossihle 
sources, anil for this |»urpo.se there had been many 
forms of the Inquisition {q.v.). As episcopal inde- 
lendence had lessened, diocesan inqui.sitors had 
lecome unimportant, and the Roman Chiria had its 
OA\'n agents. 'I’lianks to the zeal of the Spaniard 
Dominic, the Black Friars were usually the jiajial 
inquisitors. In the IGLli cent, others came to the 
front, hut, hoAA'ever agents and methods varied, 
the theories and policy of the Curia remained, Avith 
only natural growth. 

Hiidrian VI. had .served an apprentieeship as in¬ 
quisitor in Aragon before he became pope. 

lie brought, to Rome ‘ the SpaniBli idea of rigorous diseipHne 
withiu the churcli and menulcss mtoleraiiee toward iiinthfectitia- 
tion of every kind. The Iiufiiisition, if he could have Iiad his 
WH.v, would have been established wherever heresy lifted up jt« 
head.’* 

S[>ain, indeed, had worked out a most effective 
form of Tmiuisition, as aaIH he .seen ; after exi>«ri- 
ence Avitli it Caraffa reorganized the papal Inquisi¬ 
tion on its lines, 'rhusiii 1.^>42 a special Congrega¬ 
tion of the Holy Oftice was founded in Rome, 
Six cardinals—their number was afterwards in¬ 
creased to thirteen—were empowered to arrest and 
imprison all suspected lieretics, and to try all ca.ses 
of lieresy, on both sides of the Alps. They might 
institute minor tribunnl.s, and thu.s create a world¬ 
wide organization. Within the papal States there 
AVOH no conflict with civil antnoritie.s, and the 
inquisitors began at once; by negotiation with 
Italian princes they soon acted more w’idely ; hut 
most rulers declinetl to admit their jurisdiction, 
and preferred to deal with heresy by other machi- 
1 See Trans. Royal Bisi. Soc., 8rd eer., v. [1011} 68. 

3 A. H. Newman, A Manual ^ Church History, Philadelphia, 
1008, U. 868. 


nery. The Congregation was quite successful in 
Italy ; eight or nine Protestant congregations 
were dispersed, and iiersecution ceaseil hecauso 
uniformity was restored. 

The Holy Dtlice saw that to deal only Avith man 
W’as futile,* and it systematized the censorship of 
hook.s (see DFl-itqi, THE Holy). Caratfa, noAv 
Pope Paul IV., drcAV up an ‘ Index Lihrorum Pro- 
hihitorum,’ Avhich fomade the use of any hook 
from any one of tJl printers, or written by any <»ne 
of a much longer list of auMitirs, including ev<m 
Erasmus. This A\as so drastics that it Avas dis¬ 
cussed at Trent, and a commission framed ten 
rules to he observed in revising it ; the 'riidentine 
Index came otit under Pius iv. in 1504. The Avork 
proved so great that Pins v. created u special Con¬ 
gregation of the Index {.see Ini)i:x). 

Spain furni.she<l RomeAvit h amd her great agency ; 
Ignatius Loyola brought his military ideas to tlie 
service of the Church, and the desuits (q.v.) soon 
Kurnas.sed the Domiriicans in zeal and ahihly An 
early instance of their suecess may he given from 
Ujijier Austria, where most of ihe nobles had 
aicepted Lutheranism.* 

Eenlinanil grave the .Je.siiiU penniHaioii to set tie bi Vienna, 
ami in a few leara they Imil rejviveiuiLeil llie uni\ercit ies. In 
l.V.cj one of their piipilM was inmle viear gLiu ral of Slyria; 
miller iiustnictionH from ('lenient vii., ainl with tlie aul of 
Kerilinaiiil giieii contrary to biH gnaranteen, ttie entiro I'rotea- 
tant population wa« forcibly ooiiverteil or expelled Avlthln 
ti4 yearn. 

The di'suits Avore (he soul of the (^ninter-Refor- 
matioii ; their methods in Bohemia Aveie of the 
.same tyi>e, and einmlly sueces.sful ; the Amihajitists 
Avere ilriveii into llungaiy at. a month’s notice ; the 
Moravian Church was almost obliterated, and the 
name of dohti Hus passed into oblivion. 

'I'o trai’o the tietivilies of tliese two Congrega¬ 
tions and of thedesnit.s were needles.s ; their prin- 
eiples are unclninged. ICven such niysticM as the 
Spiiniard Molittos and the French F’dindon w’ere 
condemned, and the Jansenist movement was 
stopped. But, when .Jesuit inlluence became 
jiaramount in Rome, tlie pajial assertions de.serve 
record. 

Bible societies were in 1H16 termed by Pius vii. 
a ‘liendish in.stniment for the undermining of the 
foundation of religion.** Leo Xll. said ten years 
later; 

‘ Ev(.‘rv one neparated from the Roman ratliolic Church, how- 
ev»T imblumal.li; in other reH}»<‘i;t« his life niuv bi‘, bt caiise of 
tliifi soli! ottVrift-. that he i» Himdcred from the unity of Christ, 
has no part in eternal life ; Owl's wrath baiigs over him.’!* 

Plus VIII. began his ponfilicate. by denouncing 
hlierty of conscience. (Jn^gory xvi. in 1832, con¬ 
sidering the Belgian declaration in favour of 
religious liberty, pronounc^eil this a mere ‘ delira- 
nientum.’ Pius IX. in 18(14 codilicd many papal 
principles in hi.s SyUnhus of Errors : 

Error ‘Zl is : ‘ The Chiirfh has not the power of defliilnK 
dopnatically that the reJijfion of the (.’atbolie Ctiuroh is the 
only true relifjion'; error 'J4 is: 'The (’hurch has not the 
power of availinjf lierself of forre, nor any tejiiporal power 
direvtor indirvit*; error 7S is: ‘In i-eriain Catholic couritrins 
it is riifhtly provided by law that lmmi»frante thither shall enjoy 
public exercise of their own religion.’4 

Six years later the Vatican Council acknow ledged 
that the authority of the Roman jionlifris immune 
from error ; and in 1878 Leo Xlll. declared that the 
utterances of the Syllabus are elotlied Avifh that 
authority. Modernism is denounced ; moderni.sfs 
are excommunicated. Pius X. reorganized the 
Roman Curia into eleven congregations, of which 
the Holy OfKce is first and the Index seventh, 
and they are closely related. 

The former, says Benedetto Ojettl, ‘judges heresv, and the 
ofTences that Icail to suspicion of heresy ; it applies tVm canoni¬ 
cal niuiishmcnts incurred by heretics, schiHmatics, and the like. 
In this the Holy Office differs from all the other corigrcgationR. ‘ * 


» New man, ii. 884. 2 Jb. ii. 44(1. • Jb. iL 448 f. 

* Acta SaneUx StdU, Bonie, 1866 ; Newman, IL 607. 

» CE xill. 138*. 
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And It is the only congregation of which there i 
no other president than the pope 

The Jesuits, thanks especially to J. P. Kootha^n 
and P. J. Beckx, have won almost complete control 
of the Curial thought, policy, and macliinery. 
One illustration of summary action may siimce. 

Henri Lauerre translatpd the (Jospela into •hhiUhop 

llBhed the veriiion In 18S7 wil.ii the The 

of Paris and the approval of tiie pope. 
greffation of the Index forha^le it to he nubliBhed, 
all copiee to be .urrendercMl; next day tJie 
decree, without comment or explanation, in the most ioiemn 
form. , 

Joseph Blotzer ’ justitios such action on the 
groumlH that religious belief is ‘ somothmfj objec¬ 
tive, the gift of (lod, and therefore outside the 
realm of free private judgment’ ; that the Church 
is ‘ a society . . . whose first and most important 
duty must naturally be to retain unsullied this 
original dejiosit of faith.’ James Bridge states 
ihut, ‘ though the Church exercises that right [of 
coercing all C'hristians] for the niost jiart by 
spiritu^ sanct ions, she has never relinquished the 
right to use other means,’ To a Jtoman Catholic 
such action is not technicnJIy ‘ prtseriUion ’—this 
can he inflicted only on the C’hurch, not by the 
Church ; it is simjily the lawful and neces.sary 
of dificipline. 

ffithorto Zoiro doalt ouJy with proveedings 


.11 nninions lav the soul’s perdition, and he asked to be 
^rLt^MSeWatholio olTun^h H.™ then teught 
rr • as he felf ill. he was taken to hospital and nursed ; 

ln*Jun/ 1693 he*^waB released on parole. This he broke, and 
eseSd ind it Is recorded sadly ^t this usually happened. 
S?&ent elicited orders from Seville not to deal with such 
^es^but to take proceedings against foreigners only when the v 
^-ndP^d airainst the faith w thin the dominions of the Spanish 
crow^. orThUe the sW^ anchored in the norte The local 
disobeved these orders, and on 21st Dec. 1597 some of 
W?„S’» were among eleven Englishmen dealt 

with at a public auto dt fi by imprisonment, conllscation of 

‘^^The^Spanish Inquisition came to be detested 
bv orthodox Spaniards.i A young priest named 
Badron was aaniitted about 1790 to discussions 
with Protestant ministers at the house of George 
Washington in Philadelphia (the date and place 
are highly significant). Being asked how he could 
defend a Church that had invented the Inq^uisitioii, 
he attacked the Spanish Inquisition, declaring it 
to be the work not of the Church, but of the royal 
power, and to be contrary to the spirit of the 
cosiiel. Franklin invited him to preach this 
publicly which he did in the Roman Catholic 
chiirci) of Philadelphia. The sermon was trans- 
]&ie.d into English, and repeated hy a parish priest 
to an enormous audience. Padron then toured the 
States witlv the same theory. Such was the story 
toJd by I'adron in JS13, when he was dej.uty from 
to the Cortes of Cadi/,, met to discuss 


. - , the Canaries . - ,, , . 

f /ia court of Rome, where / Hupjwession of the Inquisition. He denounced 
•o'oJ, Its principles may j there as a spurious growth, a clog Ufjon the 


initiatoi/ or niipiovtul hy 

its resjmnsiltifiI y is not lie ^ w __ . _ _. 

now he coiishicfcd as npjdicd hy the llapsbiirgs in I (Jharch, an insult to Spanish loyalty lo tlatlioli- 


Sjiain anil the hlelherlanili 

(o) h/ifi/a.—Feniinand and Isabella obtained a 
bull in 1478 empowering them to establi.sh a royal 
inquisition to investigate the genuineness of the 
religion of the ‘ New ('liristians ’ of tlewish descent; 
the .scone of this was soon enlarged to enable those 
of Muslim descent to he dealt with also. Under 
Torejuemada the Holy ()f!i(!e was allowed to frame 
its own rules. Soon it became independent of the 
bishojis, entitled to call in the aid of all civil author¬ 
ities, able to disobey oven the pope. Thirty-two 
years after its foundation an inscrijition was placed 
on its lieaihjuartcMs at Seville to the efVect that 
about lOOO people had been burned, and about 
20,000 had b(>en condemned to jienances. Tn 1609 
l*lnli[» 111. was jiersuaded to banish all t he Moriscos, 
or Cliristians descended from the Muslim M<u)rs ; 
the measure was carried out so tliorouglily that 
more than 2,000,000 are sunjiused to have been 
exiled. Thenceforward the Inquisition turned its 
energies in other directions. It spread througlnnit 
all tlie Sjiani.sh possessions, except where special 
arrangements were made, as in Naples, Sicily, and 
the Netherlands. Thus all the New World allotteil 
to Spain hy the Roman See was under its jurisdic¬ 
tion, ami any native wlio relapsed from Christi¬ 
anity to his ancestral faith was at its mercy. 

More dubious were the rights of the Inquisition 
over foreigners, and an illustration may be given 
wliich displays the normal procedure, without any 
sensational feat uros.’ 

nn^h VViuirtli'Kl of riotherham, with five other soIdierH from 
the ‘ 1 Jabrirl,’ wan capturoil in tho ordirmry ooiirsc of war (hiring 
1.5S1‘2, and was put in the royal prison of TenerifTe. The i)ro- 
inoter fiscal oi tlie Holy Offlee appeared before «he itupii.,Uor, 
denouncing him os a pirate, heretn-, and apostate ; u prima facie 
case was eslaldished, and he was removed to the cells of the 
InquiMition. Those were bo far from being ydaces of torment 
that the prisoners used to open them after dark and spend the 
evening together. Within a week Wingfield was examined, and 
he acknowledged that he had ‘ never hoard Masfl, as it is not said, 
out only the service used by th(> Protestants of England; and 
that this is the religion instituted by Calvin,'*• Farther, he 
declared that heoould not atiandon a religion that he knew, and 
promise to follow one that he did not know ; but he desired to 
know the truth. After instnu'tion for a fortnight, he acknow¬ 
ledged that the new religion of his country was Imd, that in her 

1 CE \iii. 20*. 3 Ih. xi. 703». 

8 ‘ English Merchants and the 8panish Inquisition In the 
Canaries,' Royal Hut. Soc., 1912, pp. 83-62. 


cism, and a usurpation of episcojml authority. Such 
attention did his speech attract that it was trans¬ 
lated hy the English admiral and published.® 

Meanwhile Joseph Bonaparte, who had sup¬ 
pressed the Inquisition in 1808, turned over tlie 
ariihives to Llorente, its former secretary, that its 
history might, he written. The re.sults were pub¬ 
lished in Paris, 1815-17, much to the subsequent 
discomfort of the author. His accuracy was (dial- 
lenged but ne.ver disproved, and an hmglish abridg¬ 
ment appear(!d in 1826. Meanwhile Ferdinand vii. 
had restored the Inquisition, but it was again 
abolished in 1820. 

'riie tiieory jironounded by Padron was elabor¬ 
ated and defended by Joseph de Maistre, a Savo¬ 
yard whose works include a treatise on the Sjianish 
Inquisition, and a lx>ok entitled ’/'he Pope; cos- 
.sidt'.rcd in hi.t Hrlotion with the Church, Temporal 
Sovr.reigntie.'i, e(c.® The latter work, originally 
published in 181.5, is a classic for Ultramontanes, 
and the modern starting-point of the develojmient 
culminating willi the Vatican Council. His theory 
has tlie great advantage for orthodox Roman 
('atholics that they can lay the blame of the ex- 
ee-sses of the Inijuisition on royal shoulders, not on 
papal. To American readers they can protest; 

* The authority of the InquiBitiori begun and ended with the 
crown. . . . When I denounce the c.rueltieB of the InquiRitinn, 

I am not Htanding aloof from the Church, but 1 am treading in 
her fooUiK'pH. IlloodHhed and peraecution form no part of the 
creed of the Catholic Church.'< 

It is further possible to praise the pope for ‘ pre¬ 
venting the Spanish Govemnient from establishing 
its Inquisition in Naples or Milan, which then 
belonged to Spain, so great was his abhorrence of 
its cruelties.’* This appears to imply that the 
Inquisition in Calabria was not the Spanish, but 
the papal, as T. M. Lindsay also implies ; so that 
the treatment of the Waldenses at Cosenza from 
1555 to 1561 was the work of the Holy Office more 
directly. 

‘They were exterminated by Bword, by hurling from the 
Hummita of cliffH, by prolonged confinement in deadly prisons. 


1 ‘ English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries,’ Royal Hist. Soe., 1912, p. xl. 

British Museum, 41)71. b. 87. * Eng. tr., London, 1850. 

4 James Cardinal Oibbone, Tho Faith of our Fathors, BelU- 
more, 189.3, pp 208, 286. 

• iL p. m. 
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At the itake, In the mines, in the Spenish gallevs. One hundred 
elderly women were first tortured and then slaughtered at 
Montalto. The survivors among the women and chudreu were 
sold into slavery.’ i 

It is regrettable that the sword was used for the 
effusion of blood, for ‘the Popes denounced and 
laboured hard to abolish its sanguinary features,’ 
says Gibbons.* On the whole theory of de Maistre, 
be it noted that the Spanish Inquisition was based 
on a papal bull, and was enlarged by a papal brief 
of 1571, that popes heard appeals from the Inquisi¬ 
tion, exempted whole classes from its scope, and 
intervened often in its doings. As in 1816 torture 
had been abolished in all the tribunals of the In¬ 
quisition, it is hard to see why the popes had not 
exercised their authority, which had availed to 
suppress Templars and Jesuits, to curb the Spanish 
Immisition. 

(0) The Netherlands .—Motley has told in detail 
how Charles V. and his son Philip of S])ain dealt 
with the Low Countries. In April 1522 Charles 
appointed Van den Hulst as in(Uiisitor-general, 
and by brief in June next year Hadrian Vi. com¬ 
missioned him to act concurrently with the epi¬ 
scopal inquisitors. Emperor andj)ope acted most 
harmoniously, Clement vii. and Paul III. conlinn- 
ing the successive heads, Cliarles issuing their in¬ 
structions. Philip conlinned these instru<*tions 
before he had been a month on the throne, besides 
appointing fourteen new bishops, each with two 
special inquisitors. It was asked why the Spanish 
Inquisition was not introduced, and Philip ex¬ 
plained to his half-sister, ‘ L’lnouisition des Pays 
Has est plus impitoyable que celle d’Espagne.’* A 
few illustrations of his statement may be given ; 
details will be found in T. J. van Itraght, llct 
Bloedigh Tooneel, Dort, 1660, Eng. tr., Lancaster, 
Pa., IS37 ; and Gerrit Brandt, llistorie der lie- 
formntie, Amsterdam, 1677, Eng. tr., I..ondon, 
1720-23. 


The town-clerk of Antwc^ was obliged to stond on a plat¬ 
form, to retract certain opinions said to be set forth in a preface 
that he had written, and to burn the book ; he was then im¬ 
prisoned and banished. Jan Walen of Kronimenio.*<dijke and 
two friends were bound to stakes with chains, and, a fire !)cing 
laid round them, they were slowly roasted to death. Tins 
form of capital punishment was reserved tor Anaimplist mer;, 
the women being drowned. When the Anabaptists tried to 
emigrate, five vessels on which they were sailing were sunk 
with all on hoard ; the others were taken hack, and the heads of 
the leaders were exposed on poles. After eight years of tins tiie 
Anabaptists began to defend themselves, and the fall of .Munster 
was the signal for a special edict against them. Men wfio made 
converts were to be burnt to death ; men who were re-baptized 
but recanted were to be slain with the eword, women wore 
‘only to be buried alive.’* 

The papal-imperial Inquisition of the Nether- 
landH must ni^t be confounded with the amdtmt 


episcopal Inquisition, nor with the secular Council 
of Tumults created by Alva in 1567. This dealt 
not with heretics, but with traitors ;® trcasim v\aH 
defined so as to include signing petitions against 
the Inquisition and tolerating lielu-preaclwng. By 
this time there were other heretics tlian Ana¬ 
baptists, and tliese were more defiant. Alva wrote 
to the king saying that early one Ash Wednesday 
lie bad arrested 1500 in bed, and adding, ‘ I have 
ordered all of them to be executed.’ Before long 
there was an insurrection, wliicli did not, and does 
not, seem to be regarded with such horror as the 
defence of Miinster. By 1607 the Sj>aninr«lH had 
to own themselves beaten so far tliai the northern 
provinces were treated as independent. Prom that 
day the Netherlands has been the home of religious 
freedom, wliere the new theory assailing the founda¬ 
tions of persecution took shape and whence it was 
spread abroad. 

1 T. M. Ltlndsay, Hiitory Reformatum, Edinburgh, 1907, 
U. «01 f. 

s P 206. 

» J. L. Motley, iMse af th$ D%Uek Rapubiie, new ed., London, 
1878, pp. 168-174. 

4 Undeny. il. 286. * /6. IL 266. 


2. A politioU exp^ient.—In the cases considered 
thus far the impelling motive was religious, the 
emphasis being laid on the peril to the soul. But 
fiersecution has often sprung from another motive 
—the desire to unify and comsolidate the State. 
This may be illustrated from the history of 
Germany, England, New England, Kuesia, France, 
and Portugal. 

(а) Gernutny .—The precedent was set here by 
the Elector of Saxony in 1528, when he sent 
Melanchthon and other visitors rourul his domains 
with instructions to deprive nonconforming priests 
and to banish dissenting laymen. 

‘For the prevention of miechievoUB tumult and other inoon- 
veniuiuxie, we will aufler neither sect nor separation in our 
territory,'! 

Three years later Melanchthon considered the 
fate of Mantz, drowned at Ziiriidi by the Zwing- 
lians, and he wrote to Myconiu.s tliat the Ana¬ 
baptists were diabolical and not to be tolerated ; 
their leadens everywhere ought to sutler t he utmot't- 
punishment.* He and Zwingli liascd their viewi* 
on tlie political need of unity, for no .\nal)aptist 
had given sign of active resistance. I’lie i)oli( y 
was crystallized into the niaxiiu for Germany. 

‘ (’ujus regio, illiii.s et religio.’ 'I’liis was applieii 
against Lutheraiis in 1731, when some 300 leiue- 
sentatives asHemhled in Salzburg to consiiler the 
danger in which they stood. I'liey entered into a 
salt-covenant to hold fast to the evangelical faith. 
'I'liis was treated as rebellion ; soliliers were quar- 
ti’ied on all evangelical families; aiul on 31st 
October nil were ordere<l to he hanislual because 
of the covenant. Most went to Lithuania, and a 
few to Georgia in America, which was founded for 
their benefit by Gglethoruc. 

(б) Englmuf .—The 'I'vidors laid stress upon uni¬ 
formity, which was almost unknown helore, as 

I tliey believed that it was neceHsavy to make and 
keep England great. Henry VII. aj>plie<l tiie 
method in secular departments, his son in ecclesi¬ 
astical atl’airs. A dramatic exhibition was given 
when on 30th July 1540 six preachers were drawn 
from the Tower of J.ondon to Smithtield, where 
three were burned for heresy and three were 
hanged and <iuartered for treason in denying 
Henry’s supremacy over the Ciiurch. Three Acts 
of uni form ity were [lasscd under Etlward and 
EIizat>etli ; similar enactments were frequent for 
lialf a century after 1640. Ejectments of clergy 
who failed to change quickly enough were common 
till the reign of M'illiam and Mary. Persecution 
was most violent under Mary 'rudor ami Elizabeth. 
The former acted on the advice of Spaniards, and 
tlouhtless from religious motives. S. It. Gardiner* 
reckons that in three years 277 persons were burned 
to death for their religion. Elizahelh reverttai to 
her father’s ideal, and aimed at a united Pmgland ; 
as she sought a via. ?neditt, she liad to deal with 
two parties. The Roman (5itludics, who reckon 
253 martyrs from Cardinal Fisher in 1535 to Arch- 
hislum l^lunket in 1681, claim 189 in the reign of 
Fllizaheth, who must he allow ed the benefit of tluj 
jdea of her fatlier and Alva, tliat these men were 
executed for treason ; ami, further, that most of 
them came to I'.ngland knowing the law and in¬ 
tending to defy it; that the pojie had by hull de- 
jtosed her and absolved all persons from allegiance ; 
that most of the accused could he pardoned on 
taking the oath of allegiance. On the other side, 
Dutch Analaiptifttfl Avere burned ; Etiglisfi .Separa¬ 
tists were hanged, imprisoned, lined, or hani-lied. 
The legislation of 1593 typifies the Tudor position. 
Popish recusants were confined t^i a circle of five 
miles round their birth-place. The balancing Act 

• C. B«ard, The Rt/nrmation in iU Relation to Modern 
Thought [ItL, 18881, London, 1883, p. 177. 

9 Jb. p. 180, quoting Ctw, Ref. li. 640. 

» Student’e Hiatorg of England, Ixindon, 1802, p. 427. 
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afjairiHt Protestants d(!t;reod that any person refus¬ 
ing to oorne to his p{i,risJi (dmroh had the option of 
forfeiting all 1 iih pnijterty atul going abrofwl j»er- 
manently or of being executed. Under this Act 
six Jhiptists were condemned to death as late as 
I6ti4 ; it was to avei t the scandal of such an 
executioti (iiat Ihinyan was illegally detained in 
prison f(o t.^vcIve years. 

'I’he distinction between spiritual and secular 
was retained. An eccdesiastical court only excorn- 
nmnicated, hut, if an accused ])erHon did not make 
his peace witliin forty days, the fact was sigiiilied 
to Chancery, whence a writ went to the sherilF to 
arrest atul iiujuison until the ecclesiastical court 
was satislied. 'I’hc last (lase of burninj' for lieresy 
occurred in the reign of .lames i., and it gave such 
scandal that no later writ of fiyjnijiravit is extant. 
From thai. lhiu* the High Commissions became the 
favourite courts. Penalties now stddotn amountcil 
to deat h. Uoinan Cu t Indies were either lined £‘20 
a month or, if that, did not allect them seriously, 
dejtrived of two thirds of tlieir lands. For Pn»- 
testants nrison and branding were preferrr^d. 
Dorothy Trask died in 1015 after having been 
fifteen years in jail for the crime of reganling 
Saturday as tin* Sahljuth. 

The neriod 1040-00 must he scifKiratcly studied. 
Aft/cr t nut, the reign of (’liarles ii. showed the inten- 
sifietl didiculty of the situation, winch again was 
met hy violent pcsrsecution, al ways under the forms 
of law. (.'harics had tlie tjisk of trying to restore 
unity, when Dissenters jdotted witli Holland and 
Roman Callndi(!H with France, when the navy 
yard struck if the new Conventicle Act was 
enforced, and I’arliunumt votetl no money till it 
was carried out. 'I'Ik! jails were crowded : in 
I)e(tenih(;r 1001 there wert* 280 Huptistsiii Newgate 
alone; a year later tluiie were 214 Il.aptists and 
Quakers. ICven in 1072, on the interctission of a 
Qjiaker who had assisted his usc.ape fr<mi Fngland 
twenty years before, (.'harles found 491 men to 
deliver from [rrison, whose sole ufl'ence was peace¬ 
able worship outside the narish churrdies. Fearing 
that his crown was in danger if tire persermi i^)!! 
continued, the king issued a dis laration of indulg¬ 
ence, and licens(*d 4215 dissenting teachers or 
liou.soM. Next .> ear, on financial threats from 
I’arliarnent, ht' witlidrew the derdaration. As it 
was snppostul to have been pronij>ted by favour to 
the Itoiiuin Catholics, popular fury turned towards 
them, and a s»‘ri<^s of judicial mur»iers took place 
on the initiative of some j»ei jnrei'8. Then the see¬ 
saw dipped on the other side ; more ministers died 
in jail ; and after the abortive invasion of Mon¬ 
mouth the jirogress of Jelli’eys gave rise to a new 
Western martyrology. 

Peace was ies|<ire,d tx) England only by the com¬ 
promise of 1()S9. whieh conce<led a lirtrited freedom 
of worshij) at the cost of civil disability. Since 
th(in j>ersecution lias been either sporadic or illegal, 
or of the j)rivative kind which coniines fran¬ 
chise, otlice, and emoluiuenta to certain favoured 
xdasses. 

(r) NetP /i'n7/onf?.--Much less known is the 
action of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 1660 they 
>aHsed a law forbidding people to meet on the 
.ord's Day from house to house in Plymouth.* 
On 2nd October nine men and wtunen were pre¬ 
sented for so doing. There was no suggestion of 
any riot; they were worshipping;quietly. Governor 
William Bradford, who signea that law, had four 
years liefore described the early experience of 
himself and his friends, keeping ‘ their meetings 
every Sabbath in one place or another, exercising 
the worship of God among themseh'es.'* He must 

> JoMmtd qf ths Frundi" Bi*t. Soe. xHL [1918) 87. ' 
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have had a very strong sense of the need of keeping 
his little colony lujinogeneous. Undei’ his succc.ssor 
the I’ilgriins used the stocks, the cage, the jail ; 
they lined, conli.scated, whipped, banished, till the 
Restoration ended their scandalous doings.* When 
such things were done in the green tree of 
Plymouth, the state of affairs may be readily 
im;i.gine<l in the dry tree of Boston. Tliere the 
l»eisecution culminated in hanging four Quakers 
on the common early in 1660. But the Puritans 
at least were thoroughly consistent, and acted 
from loftier motives. With them the desire for a 
unified territory wa.s accessory to a genuinely 
religious feeling, as with Calvin, whose conduct in 
the case of Servetus hml set them the example. 

{d) Russia. —In few lands is there sucli close 
hlemling between ('hurch arnl State as in Russia. 
It aii.sesout of the i ircumstanc.es in which Muscovy 
a< liieved independence. The clergy did much to 
nroinotc the organization Viy w'hich the rule of the 
Muslim Mongols was ended, and tlie invasion of 
the Roman Catholic Poles was repelled. Before 
Hie 1.5th cent, ended, a grandstin of the Kaisar at 
(’onstantinople load as Tsar trans}»lanted the 
Byzantim! trailitions to Mosiiow, whose archl>ishoj) 
li<? <-uustHl to be recognized by the four Eastern 
p.atriarchs as a lilth colh^'igue. Tlie royal bouse 
.soon died out, ami a grand national assembly chose 
a son of the paf.ri.aieh to be Tsar. lu the mid<lle of 
the 17th cent. Hie pati iarch Nikon instituted many 
reforms with the support of the 'I'sar and of all the 
bishops hut one, who was deposed. Hogged, and 
kept in prison till he died mad. 'I'he laity and 
many ch'igy re.sist(‘d ; jiersecution led to civil 'war. 
In 1607 Nikon was deposed by an ecclesiastical 
council, but tlie schism continued ; even to-day, 
.after constant ojijuais.sion, the Old Believers are 
jiposed to numlier 12,000,000. Peter the Creat 
averted the risks arising from future pretensions 
f any patriarch by aliolisliing Hie office and 
instiluting a holy governing synod, composed 
chiefly of bishops nominated by liimself, and pre- 
ided over by himself or a lay deputy- very like 
a I'udor High Commission with Thomas (Tomwell 
at its head. This change was enforced by more 
)»er.s(H‘ut ion, and a new reliellion was subdued. 

d'wo generations later (Til heriiie II. took over 
all the luipital of ecclesiastical jiroperty, jiaying 
the clergy ami monks regular sulane.s ; it was a 
good preixalcut for the French National Assembly, 
though the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1SS6 
apjdied the jirincijile in England only to the 
bishops. But ('atlierine’s extension of boundary 
brought under her sceptre Lutherans of the Baltic 
and Roman (Titholies of Poland, so tliat the homo¬ 
geneous province of 16tK) has swollen to a hetero¬ 
geneous empire, with new ecclesiastical problems. 
To-day in a population of 125,0U0,U0() there are 
14,000,0(K) Muslims and 6,(K)U,(K)0 Jews, the jierse- 
cutioii of whom is not liere dealt with ; in the 
(Tiristian population Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Old Believers, and Armenians are large factors, 
though altogether they are not a quarter of the 
number of the State Church. In theory there is a 
general toleration ; in practice tliere is nothing of 
the kind.^ l^ropagarula is forbidden ; at the Wst 
of times a minister of a sect can be registered only 
for one building and one congregation, while police 
frequently attend to watch. Prison, Hogging, 
removal to the Caucasus or Siberia, and exile are 
the constant experience of such ministers, and also 
of ma^ lay Dissenters. 

(«) France. —The religious wars of the 16th cent, 
resulted in the BMict of Nantes securing a certain 
privileged position of toleration to the Huguenots 

t Journal qftho jeriondF HiH. Soc. xdU. (1910] 87. 
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{q.v.). Louis XIV. could not brook such division, 
and, prompted by others with dili'ereut iiu)tives 
from fiis, be set to work to unify Ids realm. liitter 
nersecution led up to the revocation of the Kdict of 
Nantes in 1685, tlie expul.sion of all ministers, and 
the most strenuous measures for the conformity of 
the laity. The reaction came with tlic French 
Revolution a century later, but the proclamation 
of ‘liberty, ecjuality, aiul fraternity’ on 14th Jul 3 ' 
1789 proved illusory. The National Assembly 
adopted Catherine’s plan with ecclesiastical pro- 
jierty, and went farther. The monastic: orders 
were abolished, and a new civil <‘onstitution wa.s 
framed for the Cliurcb. Of 136 bi'.bops only four 
took the oaths, and 79 new prelates bad to be 
found ; the parish cbu ji^y resisted, and 666 are said 
to have been massacrial at Avi^um alone. The 
Le;^dslative Assembly was anti-Christian. It 
ordered Paris to be cleared of priests, and three 
weeks later 306 cler^jcy were ma.ssacreil in prisim, 
thus ushering in the Reign of 'I’error. 'I'his 
culminated in Noviunber 1763, when (.diristianity 
was formally abolished, and the existence of Cod 
wa.s denied. 

(/) —This country affords an earlier 

case when a great Roman Catholic cori»oration 
sull'eretl persecution. In 1750 the kingdom wa.s 
uiuhir clerical influence, esj>ecially that of the 
Society of Jesus.’ A serit;s of economic reforms, 
the organization of tnuling oomj)anies, an<l (lie 
Jevelopment of the colonies hrouglil the State and 
the Jesuits into sharp collision. If Richelii’ii 
would not tolerate an ecclesmsti<-al imfxrtntn tfi 
imperio, no more would Pomhal. In 1759 the 
Society muxs exjielh'd from all the Portngnese 
dominions, and its Innds were sispiesteied. In 
extenuation of this action, i( may he fuiinled out 
that the governments of ITam^e and Spain, also 
staunchly Ronnin Catholic, felt (diliged to (nUe 
similar steps (dglit years later, that the jiope 
refused l,o jteniiit the Spanish .Jesuits to laml in 
Italy, that even the Austrians withdrew support, 
and'that the next pope suppressed the whole onler 
hir ever. He set in the forefront of his rea-sons 
that tlie Jesuits ruined souls by their quanyls and 
their eoinproniises with heathen u.'-ages. 1 he hull 
has never been withdrawn. Another j*oih‘, equally 
infiillihle, reconstituted the order, which silently 
re-established itselt in I’ortugal, and was a secoml 
time expelled in 1834, and a third time in 1916. 

< )n neither occasion was any motion taken against 
the Roman Catholic himarchy and jiaiochiid 
organization or against public woiship. 1 he State 
has thrice been obliged to defend itself against a 
pow'crful international organization, who.se charac¬ 
ter was declared by the papacy to be bad, Roman 
Catholicism i.s stil! tlie religion of Portuga!. 'I'lie 
constitution both nermits the Protestant religion 
and lays it down that no one can he persecuted for 
religious reasons so long os he rcsjiects the religion 
of the State and commils no oH'enee against ymldic 
morals. Nor is this a dead letter ; a priest who in 
1904 caused a Protestant vorker to be assaulted 
and robbed was sent to yirisoii for 35 days. 

3. A political blunder.—When dill'erent religious 
jiarties were more evenly balanced, the rulers some¬ 
times saw that the only chance of internal peace 
was a wide toleration, and that persecution w'ould 
he a mistake. An early exarnjile is found in 
J’oland, where, to avert civil war, Calvinists and 
l.utherans were tolerated from 1652, and Mennon- 
ites were invited by the king to come and settle, 
with the promise of religious freedom. On his 
death a compact of Warsaw- during the interregnum 
assured on 28th Jan. 1673 absolute religious liberty 
to all ‘dissenters from the religion.’ So also in 

» A. Weld, Tht SupprMsion of th» Society qf Jttut in th* 
PortufiuM Dominunu, I/indon, 1877. 


the Netherlands, where William of Orange, himself 
successively Catholic, LuiIumrii, Calvinist, had to 
insist that there must 1 k‘ mutual conccs-sions as tlio 
price of hare existence in the face ol .Spanish 
troops. He carnetl liis yioint lirst in 1576 vith a 
Paciheation of (Thent and again in the Union of 
Utreclit. 

Rulers were assi.sted to see their way to this, by 
the wide Rccej)tunce of a m^w juilitical theory 
originated by C'ulvin,* published in his Jnstifutrs, 
and thus spreail over the whole Western world. 
It reached English readers lii--l in the Pvlitikt' 
Ptmier of Bishop .lohn Ponet . 1556 : 

‘ Men ou^rht not t,o ot>oie6u'ir HnpcruMir ttiat Mtinll ooiuinautxie 
them to tloo BiislJiiii^^ (JoiidiH Word. . . . I'rinoes 

*l>u.siiij{ their otliee m«iy be dt|iot>.-d b_> the b.Kly of the .vliole 
coiigreKacion or (MumuonweiiUh.’ 

Five years later all could read Calvin’s closing 
wurds ; 

•It llie\ [the three estates in everle realme) winke ui 
wiltiillv r.i;,Miiu'<>'er and Iroidirijf down the poor ooinnmiialtie 
. . . tii-y deo. iltiill> lietruv the hbiTti. ol the jn-oiile, wli.-reot 
they know tlieinseKe» to bee appointed proteeU.rs ny t he ordi- 
nunet* o( (iod.’^ 

.Acting on Knox’s exposition of this thcoiy, the 
.Scots deposed the tiuecn ifgcnt in 1559, and the 
larliament ratilied the Kcvoliiiimi on that i^nmiid. 
Icza’s JJroit t/e.v ruts (1573) and Pliilippt' de 

Mel nay’s Viudtfiir contra 'J'’i/r<nini>s (1576i gavi- lull 
scujteto Hie theory ; and in 15S1 tin: Estates of the 
Netherlands solemnly deposetl Philip, justifying 
t he act ill tludr tleclaralion of independem e. 

The Italian jurist llieiom Zanchiiis, teaching in 
(iermany, a«hle«l to Aiiuinas's doctiine ol jiaMsive 
resistance the ohligiitiuii to active r(*sistam-e. 

‘ If for Ibo sake of ieli>,Mon yon opiu.'.e ,\oni-self to the kinn, 
yon op(Mi,s.> >ot)is< lf not to poxer hut I \ raimy, and anlews 
you <loHo ojijiOKf rournelf, you act coiitriiry to di\ ine and tinman 
i.iw.''* 

I’he doctrine wtis rc])cated at Heidelberg by tlie 
(Icrmaii Havid Paicus; 

• Intel n.r inutisirutcH niiiv iustl^, even liv aniiB, defend ttii- 
oooinionuc.'dtti aii<t church or reli^'ioii ui^uiiiMl a superior 

iii .-isi ‘ 

His hook had the liommr of being hunted by 
James 1., who blinded himself to the fact that 
most of his thinking subjects acc.cjited this theory. 

These luxiks we.re chiclly ]ioliiiial, many by 
lawyers and statesmen ; they were widely circu¬ 
lated and translated. England demanded new 
editions after 1646, and the dogma that peiHecu 
tion for the sake of religion jusi ilie.s armed resist 
ance and deposit.ion Jed again to aiipropriate 
action. Ami, whereaH the Continenlal thinkers 
were from the upper ranks, it was a re[)rescntative 
eonniil of the. army which in August 1647 drew 
out. sixteen projxisaJs as the htisis of a treaty with 
the kitig. One projiosed to abolish all coercive 
power ill ecele.'<iaHtical otlieers, another to repeal 
the Uniformity ami Conventicle Acts, a third to 
make the recent Covenant voluntary rather than 
obligatory. 'I'wo months later a body of democrats 
presentecT to this council a maniti'sto styled ‘the 
Agreement of the People,’ which tlicy considered 
and amended. After an interlude of a second war 
the army pre.sented it formally to the House of 
I Commons in January 1048-49. 

I The iiintti clau»e deals with reJijfion, and provides * that, to 
I the pul.lic prufesMion so held (ortii, none be compelled by iierial- 
Ues or otherwise; . . . Uiat such as profess faith in God by 
Jesus Christ, iiowever diflerinir in judgement from ttie doctrine, 
wor»tii)>, or dljK:ipiine pulilio.lv set forth, as aforesaid, shall not 
be restrained from, but shall be protected in, llic profession of 
their faitli and exercise of religion, according to their consciences, 
in any place except such as sliall be set a)>art for the public 
worship.’!^ 
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'I'liis (l(iriun(^nt is tlie careful definition of ‘the 
(Ifiod Old (’auMC ’ for which the army declared 
itself to have fou;.dit. In the Instrunient of 
< h>vernrnent (Ifith Oec;. 1653), defining the constitu¬ 
tion under which the Commonwealth was governed, 
the above provisions were incorporated word for 
word. 

The nation was by no means ripe for such ideas, 
end the six years of the l^rotectorsdid not educate 
i: as the forty-live years of Elizabeth had done. 
Moieov(!r, from the beginning Cromwell was 
recreant. ^Vhen he confined recusants within 
their radius of five miles, ho w'as only continuing 
I'Jizabeth’s plan, and availing himself of a special 
exception in the Instrument. When he heavil}'’ 
lined iirelatists who rebelled, he again applied 
Elizabeth’s ^ilan, and might say that rebels came 
oH‘ liglitly with only fines. But he forba<le ejected 
ministers to teach in schools, and set new prece¬ 
dents of pers(5cntion destined to be used against 
his KUpjiorterH. And he turned on them also; 
orders went to Scotland to see that no Baptist 
should teacli in a school or hold any office of trust. 
Faithless to liis own express announcement a few 
years earlier that the State regarded efficiency and 
not opinions, (.roniwell <li<l the very thing that he 
had forbidden Crawford to do, ami weeded the 
army of Ihnitist officers. Before his death he was 
perseenting many jiarties, and was fiercely de- 
noumied hy the leaders of 1647, some of whom 
repnhlishen the (Calvinist doctrine in the pamphlet 
Killinq mo Murder, in May 1657. After his death 
‘ the (lood Old Cause ’ revived, but its leaders wore 
in a minority, and, with the restoration of the 
Freshytorians to power in Kifih, persecution was 
both legalized and |)raetiHed freely for a generation. 

The literary campaign continued, dealing with 
the politi(;al aspects of the matter; and it called 
forth writers of very diflenmt tyues. Sidney and 
Locke were of the Christian scliool ; the essay 
<-'oncerninff Toleration was drafted at O.vford dur¬ 
ing the cruelties of 1666, hut was cornplete<l and 
was first puhlislied most a[ii)roj>riately in Holland.’ 
Almost imme<liatoly Farliament accepted the view 
that persecution ha<l failed to secure iinityand was 
a political blunder. The 'Federation Act w as passed 
in 16Hft. 'Fhe Kainbow ('luh of the Huguenots 
discussed the matter, and 1’. Bayle’s Dirtionnaire 
hixturif/ue et critique. (4 vols,, Rotterdam, 1697) 
leav<;ned Continental thought. Voltaire, at ter an 
Englisli sojourn of 17‘_'6-‘Jy, returned to ring the 
chang <»8 for half a century on the motto ‘ I'.crnsez 
Finfftnie!’ ‘Down with persecution!’ 'I'he (feists 
and the Unitarians took up the cause, ft found 
ehanipions such as Mill, Buckle, and Leeky. A 
stateniont from an agnostic standpoint was repub¬ 
lished in 1893 by J^eslie Stephen in his essay on 
‘ j>oisonous opinions.’ * 

4 . A sin against God.—There was a momentary 
gliiu])se of tliis view by Luther at Worms, but he 
^oon lost sight of it ; and the familiar confessions 
<»f tlic K(‘formntion admit the riglit of the civil 
jiutliority t<» coerce in matters of religion. Speci¬ 
ally noteworthy is the general unanimity of Cal- 
viiiist tlieologians in atliriuing not only the absolute 
imiepiaidence of the sjiiritiial courts in matters 
spiritual, but also ‘ the duty of the civil authorities 
to carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
jminted civil consequeju'es.’* Against such a doc¬ 
trine the continuous, direct, and elalxirate Biblical 
uidictmeiitof persecution begins with Englishmen, 
enjoying the actual lilmrty secured at Amsterdam 
by the wisdom of William in the teeth of the 
Calvinist ministers. 

1 Rpiatola d« ToUrantia, QoudA, 1089. 

> i4n Affrumtic’i Apology Mnd other JSetaye, London, 1893, 
‘Toleration,’ p. 24211. 
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A group of exiles from Gainsborough set down 
twenty short propositions in 1609, one stating that 
excommunicated persons are not to be avoided in 
what pertains to civil afi’airs. This was soon 
complemented by this statement: 

‘The magfigtrate is not by vertne of hig offloe to meddle with 
reliffion, or matters of congcience, to force and compel! to 
thin or that form of religion, or doctrine ; but to leaue Christian 
r«‘Iiifion free, to euery niang conscience . . . for Christ onelie is 
the king, and lawffiuer of the church and conscience.'! 

In 1614 a citizen of London residing in Holland 
presented to King James a small book called 
Jie.liffions Peace : ora plea for liberty of con science. 
Wherein is contained vertahi reasons against perse- 
r.utionfor religion. Next year ajqteared another 
little work, Ohiections answered by way of dia¬ 
logue, wherein is proved . . . that no man ought to 
be persecuted for his religion, so he lestijie Ins 
allegeanee hy fhe oath appointed hy law. In 16li0 
another pam])hlet came from the same group, 
A most humble sxippliratiun of marry of the king's- 
majestifs loyal sxibjects . . . u'ho are persecuted 
only for differing in religion, etc. Eight editions 
ai>peared of these three works, quite apart from 
antiquarian re])rints.“ 

'I'lie next assertion of the principle of liberty was 
made, not against the Stuarts, but against refugees 
fr(*in them who reproduced their policty on Calvin’s 
principles. Anne Hutcliinson arrived in Boston 
in 1634, was refused adnii.ssion a.s a member of 
.lohn Cotton’s church, and so began a conventicle 
in her home. As Cotton tried to stop it, Roger 
Williams copied mit .some extracts from the 16‘JU 
book and sent them to him, initiating a war of 
pamplilets. 'Fhe Company formally forbade new’ 
chuixrhes to organize without eonsentof the officers 
and of the elders in existing churclies ; wliereupon 
the election.s turned on this proliibition. The 
silting governor Avas defeated, and Henry Vane, 
the champion of freedom, was cliosen ; but Avith 
1637 the persecutors returned to poAver. They 
secured their victory by expelling Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Williams, and many other oj)])onents. Others left 
in di.sgust, some going to ('onnecticut, but Vane 
to England, Avliere he continued his cliampiotisliip 
against the Scots commissioner.^ in the Westminster 
Assembly, breaking with CroniAvell in 1650 largely 
on the same issue, and being iinprinoned by !iim in 
1650 because he protested against the Protector’s 
jHM'secution of the Epi.scopalian clergy. 

Mean Avhilo the victorious ministers and elders on 
Mas.sachu.setts Bay followed up many refugees, and 
tried to a.ssert authority over the Island of Rhodes. 
Williams Avas sent to London to secure exemption 
from the ('ompany’s jurisdiction. 'Fliere he i)ub- 
lished in 1644 a long criticism dedicated to I’arlla¬ 
ment and entitled, The Bloudy Tenent of Persecu¬ 
tion, for Cause of Conscience, discussed. This is a 
standard Avork, examining the nuestion on a 
Biblical basis. It led to a long debate in New 
F^ngland. 

Old England also was roused to the question. 
Christopher Blackwood proclaimed that compulsion 
of conscience Avas a pillar of Anticlirist. Seven 
London Calvinistic Ba]‘ti.st churches, issuing a 
coufes.sion of faith, were equally clear, and, as the 
confession Avas keenly criticized, they revised it, 
and dedicated it to I’arliament, which was about 
to enforce uniformity. 'Fbey declared that they 
would Avillingly submit to all civil laws, but could 
not submit to some ecclesia-stical laAvs ; therefore 
they would accept the consequences in persecution. 

One of the signatories took stronger ground next 
year, propounding 60 questions to the Assembly of 
Divines on the subject of compulsion. Obtaining 
no ansAver, he expanded them into a book on the 
Tiohn Smyth, Works, OambridK*, 1918,11. 682-684, 748. 

3 Tracts on Liboriy oj Cofueionos and Pmrfoulion (Hansen) 
KnollyB Society), London, 1846. 
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necessity of toleration, with a long title defying 
the Assembly and Parliament. This he printed 
and published without the censor’s imjjrimatur.‘ 
The same year Rhode Island codituHl the laws 
nassed hitherto without legal authority. On luth 
May 1647, summing up what had been alread 3 ' 
stated and acted upon for nine years, the four 
towns enacted under their charter that ‘all men 
may walk as their consciences ner.suade them, 
every one in the name of his God.’-^ 

Two years later l^ord Baltimore, Roman Catholic 
projn-ietor of the colony of Maryland, sanctioned a 
Toleration Act whicli drew the line onl}- at two 
points : reproacliful words against the Virgin Mary 
were punishable with line, whipping, and banish¬ 
ment ; denial of tlie Godhead ot an\’ of the three 
persons of tlie Trinity entailed <*onliscat.ion of 
goods and deatli. This law, liowever, was jepcale<l 
five years later after a revolution, when tlie Puritans 
from Virginia obtainiMi the ujijier hiunl ; tlu 
banned ‘ poperj% ))relaey, and licentiousness of 
opinion.’* The policy and practice of Rhode Islaml 
remained unchangeci. Jews were weleomeii as 
settlers, and enjoyed the riglit of publie worship as 
early as 1658. Pive years later a charter was 
obtained from Charles, with a provision that ‘ no 
person within said colony at any time hereafter 
shall be in any wise molested, pnnislied, dis(|uieie<i 
or called in question for any dillerenees of opinn 
in mattersof religion.’* I’lius the theories adopt i 
and exjiounded liy Englishmen lifty years eariier 
had won their way to permanent omhodinient 
under the auspices of the same religion- e<u 
munion. Freedom was won, and was not usi 
seliishly to enslave otliers, bnt was hehl for all as 
a trust from God. 

5. The antithesis in practice.—Tssnes wore now 
fairly joined, and the results exhihited. I’erseeu- 
tion was either a duty to (iod or a sin against, (iod. 
Tlu‘ results in a few (countries may be glanced at. 

'Die Provincial Congre.ss of Masstudiusetls (in 
9th l.)ec. 1774 resolved in words ‘ that tlie est .-iblisli- 
ment of civil and religious liberty to each de¬ 
nomination is th(‘ sincere wish of this congress ’ ;® 
but no deeds followed. In August 1789 a com¬ 
mittee of t he Baptist churches in Virginia memo¬ 
rialized Washington, and next month tlie first 
amendment to the draft constitution of the Uniled 
States declared that Congress should ‘ make no law 
re.specting any establishment of religion, or pro¬ 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or aliridging 
the freedom of speech or of the pre.ss.’® In ISJg 
even Massaidiusetts, the earliest, and the latest 
home of intolerance and persecution, gave uji the 
relic.s of the union of one favoured Church with 
the State. 

Progress was slower in England. Money penal¬ 
ties were exactctl regularly iii the city <>1 I-ondon 
till a legal decision of 1767. Tithes are even yet 
iiayable tliroiighout Great Britain to the Estab- 
lisiied (Jiurches. Freedom of the pres.s came 
almost by an oversight, not because of Milton s 
Areopnrfitica. Persecution under legal forms con¬ 
tinued till after the Napoleonic wars, when, at tlie 
cost of actjuiescing in large money grants to the 
Church of England, Dissenters obtained the repeal 
of the Conventicle Act; the Test and Corjioration 
Acts also disappeared in 1828. Only within living 
memory have the grammar-schools and universities 
in England been opened again to all, or ofliees 

1 Rotiert Walah, An Appeal /mm the Judgments of Great 
Britain retpecting the U.S., Philadelphia, 181ft, pp. 429-i3h. 

* Herord* of the Colony, etc., 10 vol«., Providence, 1850-05, 

• Oihhons, p. 27.5. . r , j ^ 

* The Chartert of . . . Maryland . . . Rhode Jilana, etc., 

1766, Oriffinal, Patent Roll, 16 Charles ii. pt. 15, no. 8, at the 
Public Record Office. r. • r> » 

» T. P. Curtis, The Progrm ttf AipCist Pnmnpiee, Boston. 
1855, p. 54 f. 

• lb. p. 6«w 


been made teclmicallj' available. Still there is a 
social Iioyeott in manj’ resjauds ; in some towns no 
one need lioj»e for the ma^yorulty, whatever eminent 
services he luaj' have rendered, tinless he will be 
at least an Geeasional Conformist. 

Latin America was long' governed by men 
imluied with Uotuan ('atholic ideals. After the 

I xd’tieal revidt.s bast ceufury the opposition was 
le.'uietl liy men largely indifl'erent to religion, if 
not actively liostile. A tyjueal case is Mexico; 
the is.sues were clearly staled, and literallv fought 
out la'tween 1857 and 1867. Tlie I'lan dr 'farulutya 
upheld the special riglits of the Roman Catholic 
Cnurch, Roman Catliolieism as the sole religion, 
and censorship of the juess. d'he liberals fought 
for freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
nationalization of Chureli jiroperty, and abolition 
of .speidal tribunals for ecclesiastics. 'I'liey won, 
but the temper of the e.huieals remains. In 1KK7 
the Drfrusn Cutofirn deelareil that ‘true charity 
consists in opjtosing one's neighbour, in ii.juiiiig 
him in his malenal interests, in insulting bim and 
in taking his life, always supposing tli.-il it is done 
for love of God.*' 'I'liis is not eni])lv talk. At 
Atzala in 1876 a Protestant e.hnreli was set. on lire 
thiring servii-e, and, as th<>, worshipjiers came 
out, they were liewn dovMi by a fanatical ni<)b. 
Even in J8{>8, at Irapuato, a Protestant girl was 
dragged to the publiit square and tlireateiied witli 
burning. 

Some oilier States have not vet rei.ebed the 
Me xiean position even in tlieoiy. 'J'lie fourth 
article of (.lie Peruvian Const.itnli'-ti tleclares that 
‘ the nation ]»rofessc.s the ajiostolie Bonuui Giit liolic 
religion ; the State ))rotec,t s it, aiul docs not jieruiit 
the public worship of any other.'“ I'lie piMialty is 
no longer death, but there are severe disuhilitios. 
In praidice evei\v one doing Protestant work must 
he prejuired to risk his life. In a eoljxirteur 
was mobbed at Dores do 'I'urvo in Brazil, tlu* juiest 
calling on the peojdo to burn him. In Paraguay 
a priest.stirred up the peojilc to kill the lieretic if 
he did not leave, ami lie was ri'stiiiined only on an 
apjieal to the government. Nor are. such incidents 
jK'culiar to the oilier side of the Nvorld. Tales like 
these are con.stantly being report-ed as to Homan 
(hitholic priests on the Continent. In f he diocese 
of Trier a worker (inds a priest walking beside 
him all day ami every day, warning the jieople ; 
in Styria, Italy, ami Brittany workers are boy- 
cotteu, food is refused, ami any one wlio heeds 
theiri is threatened with eviction ; mobs are raised 
against tlieni in Carniola and Posen ; they are 
arrested illegally in lieiuberg, Sjiain, ami Portugal. 
So strong is Roman Catholic intluenee in these 
countries that protection can seldom be obtained, 
redress hardly ever. Such conduct is the logical 
issue of tlie Roman Cathfdic theory. Under neces¬ 
sity a Roman (’atholic may indeed abstain from 
molesting a heretic; only, as one of themselves 
states it, ‘if expedient, lie would imprison yon, 
line you, iiossibly lie might even hang you. But 
be assured of one thing, he would never tolerate 
you for the sake of the "glorious principles” of 
civil and religious liberty,’* 

Against such dangers the counter-ineasirres of 
Portugal in 1910 have already been noted. Very 
similar measures had been constitutionally taken 
by France lietween 1901 and 1905. Religions orders 
were forbidden to teach in school ; i hen tlnvy were 
dissolved ; Napoleon’s concordat with tlie Vatican 
was formally abrogated ; liberty of conscience and 

1 H. W. Brown, Ijtatin America, New York, 1901, p. 247. Th« 
wbo}« book \e relevant. 

9 75 . pp. ] 4 g, 178 ; Me aJao Oer*l(Une OuinnSM, Peru, London, 

1 1909, p. 77. 

I * H. W. Brown, p. 247. The Incldeiita in this panirniph %r« 
in the report* Ot tb* British and Foreign Bible Society for 1908 
I and 1900. 
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the free [)ractice of public worship were guaranteed 
to all. 

J5iu, when a State finds itself confronted by a 
great international organization like the Roman 
Catlioln; (.dmit!h, powcTful enough to defeat Jii.s- 
niarek in foiirteeii yeaih and make him come to 
(!an<»M.Ka (ieH|iite his drtianee, then even ordinary 
IcgiMlatidu Hceiiis sometimes insutlicient. It is no 
Miiall rrilmf.e to the insight of the Rhode Islanders 
that, iij ItiliS they drcNV tlie line between freedom 
of >vor'ihiji, assured to all, and the framhise, 
grant<id only to those who upheld that. ])rineiple as 
fuJidaniental. I'liey were careful to have tlm dis¬ 
tinction ma<le again in their charter of KKat, which 
gniaraiii.ees absolute religit)Us lilsirty to all s(!tth;rs, 
whether freermni or not. Aiul substantially the 
same jioint is ma<le in the (kmstitution of 1781); 
freedom of worship is prc)mised to all, Juit no one 
can become a citizen of the United Slates without 
accetiing to that constitution ^^hi<•h promis<‘s it. 
Americans <lis(!ern that an unlimite<i tohunlion 
risks suieid(! ; those who would jicrsceute, had th<-y 
tlie pow(*r, are not admitte<l to power, lioman 
Catholics therefore try to minimize their principles 
in the United States, (lihbous has a <hapter 
glorifying civil and religiou.s liberty, which opens 
thus ; 

‘ A timtj ciijoyN rfIi(,0(mH iiltcrly wlieii lie jiosHenses the free 
rlKhl. t)f worHhi|i|iiiij.' (exl ttceunliiii,' to the dirliili s of u rurht 
oofiNi'iein't;, uikI of « term of relif^ion most in ticcord- i 

*ime with liiH diiLii-s to (iod. . . . Tho Catholic Church lias 
alwayfi hcori t)ic zcaloiiH jiromotur of religious and civil liberty.’ i 
Rut t wo years later the pojfe tleehired : 

‘That kind of civilization which <!onflictfl with the doctrine 
and laws of Holy (.'fiiirch is iiothiniif but a worthless iniitiition 
and a meaningless niim('.”<> 

He blamed severely every State whicdi gnints 
‘e(]ual rights t-o every creed, so tluil puhlii; order 
iiiiiy not he disturheil liy any parLifmlar form of 
religious belief.’ In his encyclical on c.atholicity 
in llui United Stales it gavi.; iiim idea.sure to 
iickiiowledge that this was exactly the state of 
iiliairs there. In another on allegifinoe to the 
I'lcnch Ke|)uhlie in iSibJ he (hiclanul that the 
se|i,nation of State and ('hurch was equivalent to 

I lie separation of human hfgislation from (diiistian 
and divine legislation, an absurdity. Writing on 
the chief duties of Uliristiaiis as eitizens, he stig¬ 
matized it as an ae.t of consuiumale wickeilness to 
ignoi e tlie rights of the ('hurch under pretext of 
keeping the civil law ; in contrast he reijuired 
‘complete suhinission and obedience of will to the 
(’hurch and to tlie Roman Rontitr as to God 

II im.self. ’ 

.'Vmeriean 8tat<!snien realize the issues. One 
vice president wimte ; 

‘The immigrant . . . muBt l«arn that w« exact full ndigioua 
tolcriil itui and the complete Hcparation of Church ami State.’•» 

(.irover ('leveland declared at his inauguration : 

‘ lie who taken the oath to-day Ui preserve, i>rote<a and 
defend tlie constitution of the Uiiiteil States, only assumes the 
solemn oliligutioii which every patriotic citizen , . . should 
share vvith huTi.'< 

No Roman (^Rtholic has ever been faced with the 
conscientious problem involved in taking that 
oath, but every alien wlio desires naturalization 
shares the obligation to the extent of swearing to 
support the constitution. An oilieinl message of 
another president states plainly that against all 
who come to war upon free speech, a free press, 
free thouglit, free schools, the free and unmolested 
right of religious liberty and worship, the gates 
must lie promptly and tightly closet!.* 

Such utterances of statesmen are based only on 
> P. xvil. 

2 Grifat Sneyelieal Ijtttara cf Lao Xlll., New York, 1902, pp. 
121. ;i23f., 201, 18/>-l98. 

•' T. ItcKWvelt, Amrn'can Ideal* and other Kssayt, New York 
and London, 1S97, p. at. 

M*9»agef and Paper* (Ae President*, tIU. 801. 
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political grounds of exiiedieney. It is well to 
recur to the fundamental religious diderences. 

‘Tlie true Church,' sa.t s Jose)ih Pohle of Breslau, ‘ can tolerate 
no strange tthurches be.side herself. . . . She regards dogmatic 
intolerance not alone os her incontestalile right, but also aa a 
sacred duty.’l 

(i. H. Joyce states that ‘ the right of the Church to invoke 
the aid of the civil power to execute her sentences is expressly 
asserted by Boniface viii.’ This, he acids, is theologically 
certain, but practioully impossible at present.^ 

The counter-theory was lucidly expressed more 
than 3(K) years agti Viy l^eonard Rusher : 

‘ It Is sin for kings and governors to destroy tbeir subject* for 
difference of religion, at the persuasion of their liishops.'^ 

Litkraturs.—T his is indicated In the article. 

W. T. Whitley. 

PERSECUTION (Indian). — In the indigenous 
literature of India, whether Vedie or classical 
Sanskrit or of more recent date, there is little that 
would suggest the oxi.stence of a state of religious 
jiersceution. Ke/erences are ahiimlant to the 
rivalry of creeds and systems, giving evidence of 
eonllicting beliefs and llit; worship of many gods, 
whose spheres and authority are not always ri'eori- 
cilahle. Previous, however, to the irruyition of 
Muliamma<hinism, w’liose. tierce and intolerant 
character is reliected in its records, Indian litera¬ 
ture shows little trace of religious ditrereiices c.oni- 
nosing theiiiscdves by other than jicaceful means. 
This result is perhaps to be anticipated on the 
basis of two considerations at least. (1) On the 
one hand art; the nature and contents of the litera¬ 
ture itsidf, wanting as it is for the most part in 
the historical element. The motive power of the 
persecution may he religious bigotry or zeal, but 
its eoiiduet and execut ion are wit hin the domain of 
history, and, where the records fail, deeds tif perse- 
eution may also pass unnoticeil. Moreover, the 
early literature is t he creation of Riahman writers, 
and has liecn preserved almost entirely in the 
haiids of the dominant caste, and gives extiression 
to their point of view. They would belittle likely 
perhaps to reeortl deeds of vinlence and wrong 
done to others whom they regarded as infi.'riors, 
esjiecially where religious prejudiiie entered into 
the account. Such acts would either he unheeded, 
a.s in the natural order of things, or he as speiulily 
as fiossihle consigned to oblivion, as occasion not 
for boasting but for silence. That the latter argu¬ 
ment does not in all instances hold good the 
example of Muhammadan historians serves to 
prove. 

(2) Indians al.so, like all Orientals, are naturally 
toh^rant of variant belief. Diflerences appeal to 
them ordinarily as basis for discussion and con¬ 
troversy, not for violent repression ; and the 
victory at wliich they aim is dialectic, and relies 
upon argument and persuasion, not upon brute 
force. It is only uuaer the inllueriee of excite¬ 
ment, as at the great festivals, or of pres.sure from 
Avithout that they endeavour to put down religious 
differences with a strong hand, and to enlist 
authority and the social order in the service of 
creed and the rights and privileges of an estab¬ 
lished faith. In this respect the change in Indian 
feeling and practice within the last half eenturv 
has been most marked (see below). Under such 
circumstanees all Orientals are liable to passions 
of frenzy, wliich exhibits itself in deeds that have 
little relation to the ordinary rules of conduct and 
life. 

Although the early and successive invasions of 
the Aryans brought into the Pan jab and N. India 
a cult differing from and superior to the crude 
animism of the aboriginal tribes of Dravidian or 
other origin, in the course of which the latter 
were either destroyed or more usually became the 
bondmen and slaves of their conquerors, there is 

1 CJT xlv. 766. « CH xil. 266. 

> Traet* an Libariy ^ Oaneeitno*, p. 41. 
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no indication of religious animosity or persecution. 
If the Atharvavedn, as isprobahle, gives expression 
to the tliouglit and religions luihit of the.se j>rinii- 
Live people.s, the contact inspired contempt and 
abhorrence in the minds of the ruling oo-ste, out the 
ultimate i.s.sue was stringent non-intercourse, not 
forceful repression of distasteful opinions and 
practices. A broad and simple animism, whether 
of a more or less advanced character, is indeed 
little likely to persecute in the nnine of religion. 
Neither are its eonvic.tions sufficiently deep and 
strong, nor are they difl'erentiatcd in sntliiaently 
marked a degree from the beliefs and usages of 
the surrounding animistic tribes of lower culture. 
It is the liigher religions, with more definite con¬ 
ceptions and securely held creeds, t hat deliberately 
adox)t a [lolicy of compulsion towards those whose 
clierished beliefs difl'cr from their own. 

Tiiere is therefore little or no real evidenee of 
jtersecution in India even on a limited and local 
scale piior to the advent of Islam. In the Hindu 
law-books and elsewhere referciiceB are to 
found to atheists and heretics, but (hey hardly 
conve}' the impression of an active inlolerancc-, nor 
<lo they t.*njoiti repression or interference in any 
with heterodox custom or helief. l lu* higli horn 
Snataka, e.g.y is not to honour heretics, even by a 
greeting.' On the other hand, he is not to dispute 
witli them.'* Klsewliere alhcisiu is <l<‘clared to he 
a minor ofhmc( 3 , involving loss of caste." I'hc 
lirahrnana who is an atheist is unworl liy t<* partake 
of the oblations to the gods and aneestral spirits : ‘ 
and a king<loiu where these prevail or ledd rule is 
speedily ruined;* in such a laml the Snataka 
sliould not dwell.* IVrliaps the nearest api»ro;odi 
to a suggestion of jauscculion is where the king is 
enjoined to banish heretics topet her with gjuul)h;rs 
and others from his nuilni.'' I'heia* i.s little indica¬ 
tion of ill-fceling, much of the (d.'uio to or ism- 
sciousness of superiority, so famdiar in later fime.s. 
The contact also of aneient Hinduism with the 
daughter or sejuiratist forms of faith, Buddhism, 
«Jainisin, and others, caniud. he shown to 
been generally, or exc.e|)t accidentally and under 
nnwonteil conditions, associatisl with vi(dence. 

< irthodox Hiridnism has usually been a kindly 
parent to tlie numerous rival or reformed sects 
which have originated from within its broad and 
tolerant creed during the course of its long history ; 
and most of these after a brief and troubled career 
have returned into the communion of the faith 
or church from vvliich they sprang. The mutual 
relations have been characterized by dis)uite and 
controversy, hut rarely by active measureH of 
repression, unless these have Ixjcn provokeil by 
aggres.sive conduct (»n the part of the hei<Mod(*x 
teachers or communities themselves. Its ;nissMuiai y 
work also in the days when Hinduism was an 
expanding force was accomplished, lus far as we 
know, by peaceable means, not by compulsion. 

This is essentially true of the relations and iiJter- 
course between Hindui.sni and its greatest ri\al in 
India, Buddliism. The causes and fii.story of tfie 
disappearance of the latter from Indian soil are 
obscure. There is no real evidence, however, that 
it w'as hastened by persecution from tlie 
Hinduism. Natural and perhaps inevitable decay, 
on the one hand, a revival and rekindling of the 
national faith, on the other, contrihutod to a result 
which was consummated bv Hie destructive and 
tiersecuting zeal of the Muhammadan invader. 
The witness of the Chinese pilgrims, esjiecially of 
HiuenTsiangin tbeearlierpartof the7th cent.,isthe 
most instructive in this resfiect. Their testimony 
to the wide-spread influence and very numerous 
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a<llierent.'< of iKitli faiths in India is unequivocal ; 
hut the ilecline in I he numbers and prestige of the 
Biiddlii.st schtHils in tlie c.vperience of the later 
traveller in conijiarison willi the incroa.sing ascen- 
dam v ef Iliiuiiiisin is marked. 'I'he rivalry of the 
tw'o faitlis, how'ever, was maintained by keen <ti.s- 
cussion and argument, and the vi(*torio.s won were 
vittuiiesof pel siiu‘<ioii. not of authority ami force. 
It is possible, perhap.s probable, that sporailic in¬ 
stances ociairreil of (lie use of persecuting metliotls 
to secure the downfall of a despiseil or dangerous 
heresy or heretical teacher. 1 hese. were of Io<'al 
and transient importance, and <lo not invaliilate 
the general rule and practice ; and, apart from 
vague trailition, there are no instances on record 
where the evidenee is sullieient tocomniamt a-^stuit. 
In the 9th rent, the great constructive teacher and 
<li.ileclician SanUnracharya, in (he Cfairse «>f his 
exleiuled travels in the north of India, is said on 
oeeasioii to have us»*d his influence and siicc'ess in 
controversy for the fondhie silem ing ul hi- adver- 
.s.arie.s ; and of an earlier t hiiiKt‘r and p)ii)os»)|)her, 
Ivumarila-hhatta, there is a tradition pi esm \asl t hat 
he prmiioted a perseeuiimi of the Buddhists, It is 
doubtful whether in either case the tiiniilion has 
any tinner basis than the natural ilesire of later 
tiiiies to glorify the zeal and ascendancy of a 
famous teaclier. A more normal and lypicul 
example of the relations between the sfuts is 
certainly afl’orded by ilinen 'rsiang’s aceoiint of 
the great assembly cornenod at Allaluihad by the 
emperor Hnrsiiavardhntia (A.l>. when triendly 

disi'u.s.sitUiH took place InU-w eeii t he leudtTs of the 
dillerenl sects and stalues were erected on sue- 
ee.ssive days of tin* leslival in honour of tlie 
Bupi'cune divinili«'s of the si-vcr.-il faiths represented. 

\\illi tlie coming of Muhammadanism all was 
changed ; and the various religious faiths, wldch 
hitlu'ito ha<l exi.sted amicably side l*y si<le, hrni 
and sutlered t<»gctlier heloietlie torrent ol tanati 
cism and lust of eoinjuesl, Mmt swept over the 
laml. Islam made no distimdiori lnd.ween the 
dillering tonns of helief and creed t hat it eiieoun- 
t<*ied on its onward niaKrli. Tlie adhi*rents of all 
alike were inlidels and idolaters, whose conveusion 
by forcible means, if others failed, was a religious 
ol.Iigation ; and death was (he penalty of refusing 
t«» accept the cr(*t‘d of the corniuenji. Wlien the 
early wavtisof invasion had .sjieiit tliemscK i*s, ami 
fanatic zeal and liatred ceased t<» )>e st imulated by 
the exiierience of actual win tan; against liie inltdel, 
there was a grailua.1 relaxation ot the tension. 
Exeejit when a revival of perseeution took jilace 
under tlie intluem-e or at tlie, in.sl igation of a stern 
ami fanatic ruler like Aiiraiig/.ih, the mutual 
, antii'athy of eompieror and conquered learned to 
acc.oiiimodate itself to the nece.ssities of a common 
life. And only at the religious iestivals or when 
the people w« re carried away by extraordinary 
excitement was there any manifestation of angiw 
fe«*ling or recrudc.scenee of persecuting zeal. It 
remained true, however, that, in sjiite of a not 
incMiiisidemhle degree of recii>rocal borrowing of 
tenet and ohservam e, the fanatic spirit was and is 
alway.s pre.seiit, though latent, and an apparently 
trivial circumstance may at any time ]»recipil.ate 
an outbreak. In tlie early centuries </f eontliet 
and perseeution Buddhism seems to have siiAcred 
most and very many of its fuilierents were put to 
death. Thus the tinal blow to a faith already 
decadent, and in process a))]iareiitly of passing 
away, woe administered by Muhammadan perse¬ 
cuting zeal. The cessation of the more active forms 
of repression came too late to save the Buddhist 
faith for India. It lives in Bengal and elsewhere 
only in the permanent mark which it ha« left on 
Hindu usage and belief, and in the borrowed 
figures and names of Hindu gods. 
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Towards Hinduism the attitude of the conquerors 
altirnntelv iMicariie chan^^ed. To crush and eradi¬ 
cate the Hindu faith proved impossible. Violent 
ersecutions and massacres were ineffective to 
ring about an alteration either in the spirit or in 
the f)asKive endurance of an entire j>eoplR, Very 
many, however, suflered death for their religion in 
many parts of India ; and the desolation caused, 
even if the numbers of the slain have been exag¬ 
gerated in the somewhat Iniastful reconls of the 
Miisalmftns themselves, extended over wide areas, 
and was with difliculty repaired in the course of 
centurieH. More peaceable relations were brought 
about when the governing race found its need of 
the assistance of Hindu minister.s ami oflicers of 
State to control the country and to gatlicr in the 
revenue. Muhammadan usage and law pn»ved to 
Iwi inapplicable, and could neither be enfonted nor 
made fruitful of good results in the juesence of 
immemorial prescriptive right and custom tenaci¬ 
ously held. Native administrators, judges, and 
collee.l/ors provided the necessary intermediaries; 
and the asperity of religious prejudice and dislike 
on either side was softened by mutual intercourse 
and the felt need of mutual aid. Thus the two 
creeds learned to live together for the most part 
in peace, the dominant faith out of self-interest 
abandoning its weaisjn of violence and persecution, 
ami t he lea<lerH of the subject peoples lending their 
aid in the ewtahlishment (d" order and the mainten¬ 
ance of civil right, l^’anaticial manifestations of 
the d<»rmarit s|»irit with their aceompaninient of 
strife and murder were never entirely cheeked. 
On both sides, however, men of inihience were 
found Huflieiently wise ami strong to see the evil 
and discovirage the use of force against religions 
ladief. 'I'he occasional rioting ami outrage which 
harassed and hinderisd t he growth of tolerance and 
mut ual umlcrslandiiig were, due to sju'idal religious 
excitement or the sinister pr<niiptingH of self- 
interested and bigoted men. With the extension 
of inter-communi(!iition and witl» a wider sympathy 
and knowledge such dissensions will become more 
rare, and will finally altogether cease. It is proh- 
alile that the inifuenee of wiH<‘ and far-seeing 
leaders of both jiarties iHalr<‘ady sutlieiently strong 
to frustrate other than merely local exj)reHHion of 
the ))ersei'uting spirit and the lust to destroy. 

It. is remarkal»le that the Muhamimulan aggres- 
Mi<»n, which eompletod the ruin of the Huduhist 
faith upon Indian soil ami its expulsion from 
India, although it took lull etl'eth. ujion the kindred 
eomniunity of the.lains, left the latter with greatly 
impaii<Ml vigour and diminished numhors, hut in 
possession of a religious lilo and organi/ation 
whi<h have endnnHi to the present day. Mrs. 
Sinclair Stovensoii, in her re<'eni hook,' makes the 
interesting suggestion tliat the Jain survival and 
the (dVective if jiassive riisistam^e which the com¬ 
munity oH'cred to the creed and jK>wer of the 
compieroi were due in part at least to the provi.sion 
made by them for the participation of the laity in 
the recognized order and life of the church. (>tii<;ial 
Huddhisin timk cognizance only of the monastic 
rule and estate, and found no place for those who 
did not feel themselves called upon to a8.sume the 
monastic \ow, or to undtu take the duties and share 
the privileges and hopes of the monk. Jainism 
recognized and imule legal the position of the 
layman in the ecclesiastical scheme equally with 
the monk, and thus entered into the national life 
and secured such a bold upon the allections of 
the people that it survived the onslaught when 
less firmly founded IJmidliisin was overthrown. 

Perhaps the most striking example in India of 
the effect of a cruel [lerseeution in consolidating 
and defining the religious life of a community is 
1 Th« Heart qf Jainitm, Oxford, 1®16. 


that of the Sikhs in the Panjftb. Originating in 
the 15th cent, in a protest against Hindu laxity in 
morals and idolatry in worship, they found them¬ 
selves ultimately brought into conflict with the 
dominant i)ower of the Mughal em})eror8, and 
were forced in self-defence to take up arms to 
maintain their existence and leligious liberty. 
With definite and fixed convictions which they 
had learned partly from Islam it.self and partly 
from a reformed and purified Hinduism, they were 
confronted with the alternative of acceptance of 
the formula and creed of the ruling faith or destruc¬ 
tion. They refused to submit to either, hut en¬ 
deavoured rather to maintain their freedom and 
rights with the sword. The persecution which 
ensued had the effect of welding a community and 
organization in its origin purely religious into a 
militant order and a nation of soldiers, tenacious of 
milit4iry right and norm no less than of creed ami 
faith, who proved their prowess later against the 
British themselves and in warfare in many lauds. 

Thus Lslain is responsible for the intrcslaction 
into India of the conce[)tion of persecution for the 
faith, and of its aj)jjlication in the most terrible 
form of lire and slaughter. When these methods 
proved inefleetive to break the spirit of Hinduism 
or destroy a national religion, a practical truce 
was made, due in part to the discovered need for 
mutual iielp and supnort, and the two faiths 
learned to live more or less amicably together and 
to tolerate differences of belief and oltscrvance. 
The history of the other great monotheistic, re¬ 
ligion w'hicn found its way to India was altogether 
diHerent. ClirisLiaiiity in India has never been in 
a position to persec'ute, even had the will been 
jiresent. A weak and scattered minority of the 
pojmlation, insignificant in numl)ers, the Cliristians 
were of necessity ajiologetic in attitude, and tlieir 
complete civil and i)()litical aloofness left them no 
ehoiee hut to profess and practise toleration of all 
alien faiths. 'Fhat this was consonant with their 
w ishes and ideals, and in harmoii}^ witli their truest 
interests, is, of course, correct. Nevertheless the 
aggressive spirit and action of tin* runv leligion, 
and its denunciation of popular religious custom.s 
ami festiv'als when these were contrary to true 
morals and purity of wor.ship, provoked a counter 
persecution, whicJi in many instances was carried 
out with the utmost concentration of bitterness 
and dislike. Moreover, the Indian Christian from 
the lower <!astes, w-hence the great majority of the 
converts wore tlerived, learneci to as.sert iiis rights, 
and refused to render that abject ileference to the 
Brahman priest or high-caste landow-ner which 
for centuries the.se men had been accustomed to 
exact. His orim iples also, the concept ion of duty 
w'ith which lie had been imbued, and the obliga¬ 
tions of his faith, if realized and consistently 
tliseharged, forbade him to rest satislied W'ith 
freedom U> w’orHhi]> God in his own w’ay, hut urged 
him to press upon others with all tlie force and 
insistence at his command the acceptance of his 
own creed and submission to all the rules which 
his code of faith and morality affirmed. Thus in 
two respet;ts esjiecially the Indian convert to 
Christianity found himself in conflict with the 
usages and beliefs of the peojde among whom he 
lived; he refused to recognize the gods whom 
they reverenced, but claimed, on the other hand, 
to have learned the better way of worship of the 
one true God ; and in regard to social relations it 
was impracticable for him to take part in a family 
and village life which in nearly all its ramifications 
wius so intimately associated with idolatrous con¬ 
ceptions and practices, or to share the burdens, 
financial or otner, which custom required of the 
community. His new status, moreover, entailed 
various civil and legal disabilities, especially in 
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regard to marriage and to funeral ceremonies ; and 
these were gcTierally tonnd to press vijnm him most 
heavily in the Native States, where the legal code 
had not yet been advanced to the degree of re¬ 
ligious tolerance and strict impartiality enforced 
in the parts of the empire directly administered 
by the Crown. These disabilities were the result 
of loss of caste. The (’hrii-tian convert wxia ipao 
facto out-casted, and thereby l>ecamc unable to 
fulfil the duties and obligations which were or 
seemed to be essential to the maintctmnce of the 
fabric of Hindu society. In all these instances the 
initiative in persecution and in a social boycott 
which entailed very serious con.se(jueneeH aiul was 
frequently accompanied by violence was taken hy 
the Hindu leaders themselves. The .M iihammadan.s 
as a rule stood aloof, and regarded tlie movement 
tow'ards (,’hristianity with indill'erence ; they at 
least took no overt part in opjiosition or persecu¬ 
tion, unless a co-religionist were involved, when 
the vitality and strength of the old faiialie spirit 
quickly reasserleil themselves. 'I'hus therOle of the 
religiou.y perseeuLor setmied, curiously enough, to 
have been transferred from the hands of the one 
community to the other. 'Die Hindu actively 
resented ids neighbour’s change of faith, atul 
exerted all the power which custom or a defective 
law or administration put into his hand.s to make 
the convert feel the weight of his rc.sent inent. 
The Musalrnan was more in sympathy wdth the 
Christian standpoint ami belief, and saw no nee<l 
for forcible intervention or re[ire.ssion, unless the 
prestige of his ow'u creed or the loyalty of a 
niejiiber of his own faith seemed to be endangered. 

Most of the records of tliis ))cr.Hccuting movement, 
wbich is practically co-cxteiisive witli the entire 
Indian peninsula, are contained in the published 
literature and reports of the Christian missionary 
societies. 'I'he experience of every missionary 
includes instances of attempts to deprive native 
Christian.s of village rights, of nnju.st o]>|ireHsion 
and evietit)!! by higli-easte Hindu landlonis, of 
lictitiouH charges in the law-courts sustained on 
ingeniously coiicoeted evidence ami .sworn to hy 
false out bs, and of violence and cruelty employed 
tow'ards young converts to induce them to recant. 
Where these attempts are sucettssful, restoration 
to caste and Hindu society is gaineii only hy way 
of degrading eereinonies.^ In the |uineipal towns 
the force of public opinion is already suflieienily 
strong and enliglitened to discounltuiam^e sueli 
methods. In tlie country districts, however, re¬ 
mote from Eunqiean influence, wht*re anciejit 
piojudice and custom reign supreme, and where 
Cliristianity ha.s endeavoured to obtain a footing, 
incidents of this cliaracter are of common oeeur- 
rence. In part at least the persecuting action of 
the dominant religion is prompted hy tlie instinct 
of self-preservation. The Cliristian laith is aggres¬ 
sive ; and a true instinct warns the loyal adberent 
of Hinduism that between his own system and 
creed and the new religion w hieli hiys claiiu to 
universal acceptance no compromise is pussible. 
A similar claim had been made, it is true, in the 
past by fsUlm, and suiiported with even greater 
insistencie and vehemence. Hut Isbirn was too 
powerful to be resisted, and the persecuted Hindu 
Buttered for the most part in silence and resigna¬ 
tion. Christianity, weak in numl>erH and social 
prestige, lay open to reprisals, and it seemed tliat 
religious animosity might with impunity gratify 
itself in the oppression of its adherents. Moreover, 
the rapidly growing influence and fiopularity of 

1 A 6fidra community in th» D«oc»n ha*. within the laat few 
months (1916), led the w-ay in a formal declaration that no one 
of their membera ahall be penalized or in any way mode to 
■uffer for becoming a Chriation, or be debarred from re- 
entrance Into caate and the full ererciae of caat# righU ahould 
he return to the Hindu faith. 


the latter faith did appear to threaten Hinduism 
with disaster. Hut tlie persecuting spirit is not 
natural to the Hiiulu, nor in accord with the jue- 
cepts of his faith. In all probability, howevcv. it 
w ill Ihj only by degrees, and coincidently w itli the 
spread of enlightenment and the growth of a lietter 
understaiuling ami public spirit, that a barrier w ill 
be raised agaiu.st open manifestations of fear and 
dislike. The ancient fanatical and persecuting 
tendencies of Muhammadanism may then wnke 
again in the [»resenco of a powerful and progressive 
rival, anil a new chapter in the strangely one-sided 
history of Indian persecution be w ritten. For the 
present the Indian Christian i.s llie only sutterer 
from the .spirit which he has himself hy his all it tide 
and convictions of neces-sily evoked in the ancient 
Indian faiths. 

Litbratckk.—T he MtibAinniAdan hieforiAnB themeelve« funilih 
the evidence for Lbf relfttiotis of victorlou* Islam to the sub¬ 
jected Indian peojiles. Kor the rest ttie relevant liierature 
IH to be found almost exclusively In the rev>orts, at- . of th* 
ntisBionarv aocieties. .See also Julius Richter, A Hut, q/ 
Miatiima in India, Eng. tr., Edinburgh and l.oiidoii, lOOS. 

A. S. CKDKN. 

PERSECUTION (Muhammadan). -- The 
theory of the Muslim State draws a clear ilistinc- 
tion hetw'een the true believers who accept Islam 
and the protected eonnnunil.ies (ahl nl diiinivut, 
(thimvn) w'ho follow' otlier faith.s. This twofold 
division is eni]»loye<l in the following article. 

I. Muhammadans. -Tlie early Arab eomjuerorH 
appear to have been salislied with a formal aixtept- 
rtiiee of Islam and to have made no inquisition into 
private ofiinions ; but, as their euipiiti iiecame more 
linnly establi.shed and sectarian divisions made 
their appearance, the bitleniesH of eontrinorsy 
evoked a fanatical s)>iril, and open bostilities 
broke out between the adherents of diflering 
theological opinions ; and. as Ibese often denied 
the validity of eHtalilislied aut.lioiily, the liistory 
of Muliaiiimiulaii sectarianism liecanie largely 
}>oIitieal in ebaraeter, ami in some leases, os]»ec,iully 
in those of heresies arising wit hin tlie boumlaries 
of the old Fersiati einiiire, represented a revolt 
against Arab domination. The vieissitudi^s of 
such movements thus belong rather to poliVical 
history, and the conflict of the ruling power with 
(he Ivhaw'urij {n,v.), tlie various ’/Vlid factions, 
etc., can hardly lie described as perseeution. The 
ett’ort to suppr<^Hs religious opinion as sueli, apart 
from political opinion, would seem to hav(‘ begun 
with tlie persceulion of Die Mu'Uizilali. llisbarn 
(724-743) put to death (jIliaylAn al-Dima.sliqi for 
inainlaining the lioctrine of the freedom of the 
will ; lirst his hands and feet wore cut ott‘, and, 
when he continued to inveigh against his jicrse- 
cutors, his t,ong:ue was cut out (Taliari, Ainuth, 
ed. M. J. de (hicje, Leyden, lH7ii-HK)l, ii. 1733; 
Ahniad b. Yahyu b. al-Murtaila, Al-Mu tnzilah, 
Leipzig, 1002, pp. 16-17). The same kkahfah 
ordered the execution of Ja’d h. Dirham for teaching 
that the t^ur’an was created (Ibn al-Atblr, Kamil, 
ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leyden, 1861-76, v. 196f.). 
HArfln (786-800) sought to cheek freedom of theo¬ 
logical siieeulation i>y throwing into prison the 
Mutakatlims, or scliolastic theologians (Al)mad h. 
Yahyti, p. 32). Hut tlie first systematic inquisit ion 
into heresy^ was the rni/mah (‘test’) instituted by 
Ma’iiittn in 833 for the conviction of tliose who 
denied the doctrine of the creation of the t^ur’An. 
AUtnad h. Uanbal and other learned theologians 
were subjected to cruel suilerings to induce them 
to give assent to the doctrines accepted hy the 
khalifah. Ma’rnan defended his position in a 
letter to the governor of Haglidftd (Jabarl, iii. 
1117), maintaining that GckI expects a ruler 
whom He has entrusted with the care of His 
servants to instruct his subjects in the way of 
salvation, define for them tlie limits of their faith. 
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remove their doubts and ex[dfiin tlieir ditliculties, 
and brin^C back to the trutti those who have ;ione 
astray. 'Fliis |>erso(:ntion of those wJio fleniotl the 
creation of th (5 tjlnr’an was contiiined )»y liis sue- 
cessors until H48, when Mntawakkil forbade the 
hol(lin«:j <jf this do« trine on pain of death, and the 
Mu'ta/ilah in their turn becfuno the victims of 
the pei.se< ii(ion the State ; in 1021) Qrolir-billali 
HuniTuoned all the ' a/oy/wi to his palace and made 
tbcTu sif'n a (-onfcishion of faith, esp(M‘ially con¬ 
demning Mu'ta/ilite dotdrim^s. A ri;^oio\is ])er- 
Hecution was also carried on aoainst the Zindiqs 
(or cryjito-!\Ianich;ea.ns), who appear to have ln*(;n 
rnimeroiiH in cultivated ciicles nmler the early 
'Abhasids (Al-Nadim, Kitah al-p'l/nist, p. UliS, 
jfives a list of them). Mahdi crucili«‘d a number 
of them in the city of Ah*pj)o in 7 S() (Tabari, iii. 
41)!)), and durinj^ the last two years of his rei;^oi 
instituted an irnpusition in lia^^hdad an«l otlier 
towns, under the direction of ‘Umar al-Kalwadhi, 
who liunted down many victims (i/>. 511)-r)22, 58S) ; 
his HUC(!esKor, Nadi, continued tlie j)er 8 e(;ution dur- 
in^t his brief rei<.;n of thirteen months {ifj, MHf.). 

As the poliliiral jiowerof the'Abbasids declined, 
the fanalicifiin of the 'ulamn ap[»ear 8 to have 
increased. Abd yanifah (t 707) hatl already 
d<!chijed that <lealh was the penalty for tin; 
Muslim w'ho af)ost»itized from the faith as tau/^ht 
by Muhaimnad, ami later theologians spread the 
net wid(?r. deinamling the bloo<t of arjy Muslim 
who denied the prophetic, mission of Muhammad 
or e\ en <loubtcd a single. lett<‘r ui the Qur’an, or 
mainlaimsi that (.osl did not speak with M<»se 8 
('lyjnl, Cairo, 1272, ii. 2d!) f., 387). 

Under Mutiiwakkil (847 -801) the orthodox'a/o./ud 
had t he support of the government in the persecu¬ 
tion of every form of heresy, as wtdl as the 
symjiathy of the fanuti(^al mol>; in his n*ign a 
certain fhii 'Asim, a<'i usesl of r(;viling the com- 
[)aiiionH of the Urojdiet, was s<!<uirge(l with dot) 
Htrip(!s ami left in the sun until he «lital, his hody 
Ijeing afterwards thrown into the Tigris (Tabari, 
iii. 1424(1’.); he also j)ut to death a man naimnl 
Mahmud b. abh’araj, who claimed to be a prophet 
ami iuaintM,ined that the angel (Jabriel ha<l revealed 
to him a Qur'an {ih. 13411). Hut, apart from H\ich 
indiviflual cascis of luut'sy, the zeal of Mntawakkil 
was directed against wind*' sects, sticli as the 
Shi'nhs, whom he persecut ed thioughout hi-s reign ; 
he dcstroycsl the graves of ’.All and l,lusain, ami 
forbade pdgriiiiage t.o their site. 

'I’his pers«!culiion is t ypical of tin* tnsatment that 
Slii'aiis have from time to time had to sutl'cr at 
the hands of a Sunni government (for a summary 
of sm-h perse<*utions see Hammer, Gesclt. <lrs 
osnifni isr/ini Jirirhes, i. 706-708). In 1029 t^ndir- 
hillah drove the Shi'ahs out of the mo.sques and 
instalicil Sunni preachers in their place, Jind j)ut 
Shl'al>s to death for hore.sy on sev(>ral o«-c{isions in 
his nugii. Two centuries later Musta'i^im insti¬ 
tuted another i«u'sec.ution against them. ’J’lie 
general rciu>guitiou by Sbi'ah tlieologians of 
tar/ii/i/nh (lit. ‘fear,’ ‘ ft)r('sight’), i.c. concealment 
of a man’s real beliefs tlirough fear of the con- 
setiueuces of an open profe.s.sit)n of faith, and their 
approval of such a juaetice, are evidence of the 
<lread which the Shi'ah.s luul of being persecuted 
by the Sunnis (1. (Jold/iher, ‘ Das I'rinzip der 
Tat>ijja im Islam,’ ZDMU lx. [1906] 219-222). Ibn 
al-Siutalihar al-l,lilli, a Slii'ah controversialist 
(t 132<i), maintains that in most perioils the Shi'ahs 
have hidden themselves ‘ in tlie corner of tannjyah' 
in terror of the rulers of their time (Goidziher, 
Beitniye zur lAteratiirgiHi h. der Si'd, Vienna, 
1874, p. 469). But the most apjtalling persecution 
of the Shiahs Mas that organized hy Sultan 
Salim I., who made a search for them tliroughont 
the Turkish dominions, and had 40,000 either 


inaHs.'u;red or imprisoned for life (Hammer, i. 709; 
de la Jonquifere, Hist, de I'ernpire, ottoman, i. 139), 

After their triumph over the Mu'tazilah the 
followers of al-Ash’ari {q.v.) had themselves to 
suH'er nersecution. In 1046 the Seljiiq miltcin 
Tughril Beg was persuaded by his wazir, Abu 
iiasr Mansur al-Kunduri, to forbid the Ash'arites 
to preach in the mo.sques or to tench their distinc¬ 
tive doctrines ; many learned men of tliis sect fled 
from the sultans dominions, hut some were cap¬ 
tured ami impri.soncd (Schreiner, ZDMG Hi. 488). 

The orthodox reaction of the 11th emit, fostered 
a spirit that was as dangerous to philostqdiers as 
to lieteroilox theologians. Mu'tadid (in 892) had 
forl>i«hlen the sale of all philosophical Inioks, and 
Qailir-hillali (in 1018) issued an edict against all 
free-thinkers and heretics (A. von Kremer, Cultur- 
qe.srh. drs Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, ii. 465 f.). 
Under the .Almohads in Spain a storm of persecu¬ 
tion hurst upon the philoso]»hers, jiarticulaily in 
the reign of yabiflb al-Mansur (1184-99), who 
banished Ihn Rushd from Conlova. 

Several of the Siifi mystics under Muhammadan 
rule Kutrerod m.'i.rtyrdoin under the chcige of 
heterodoxy. I.Iallaj M'as cruelly put to d<‘al ii in 922, 
after having been scourged mu th atliousaiid stri[)es 
and having his luimls and feet cutoir(l*k (J. Browne, 
A Literary Hist, of Persia, London, l902-(t(i, i. 
430). Alm’l-Qnsirn al-Qnshayri, the author of an 
im|K)rtant treatise on Sufiis?n, was inquisoned 
during the perse.cution under 'Tughril Beg (1046). 
Shihah al-Din Yahya al-SuhraM'anli, ieputi‘<i U> be 
the. most h;arne«l man of his time, M'as imprisoned 
and then strangled by order of Malik al-Zaliir, son 
of Saladin, in 1191, though this prince had at first 
extended to him his ])atronage ; hut the orthodox 
clergy in Ahippo siiccioeded in convicting him of 
heresy (A. von Kremer, Gesch. der hen'srheuden 
Ideen des Tslams, Leipzig, 1868, p. 8911'.). Tlie 
foun<ler of one of the Siifi .sects, the l,lurufis, 
Fa:fl-ullah Tahrizi, Mas put to death by Miran 
Shah, son of Timur, in 1393; one of his disciples, 
the Turkish poet, Nasimi, Mas condemned to he 
flayed alive in 820 (1417-18), having been found 
guilty of blasphemy by the,'ulanui of Ahq)po, and 
a feM’ years later some 1,1 nrufis M'ere burnt alive 
in Adrianople (I'-, d. W. (Hhb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry, London, 1900-09, i. 346, 381-383, 387). 

It i.s not pos.sible here to give an account of the 
nunuM'ons imli\i(luals ^nit to death for here.sy— 
e.g., Muhammatl b. Ali al-Shalinagbani, M'ho 
t.aiight. the transmigration of the soul and was 
consiilered by his followers to be an imrarnation of 
the divine, and other false prophets (Schreiner, p. 
472 f.)—nor of the many claimants to be the pro- 
miscil MaluH {q.v.) at various periods of Muham¬ 
madan history (for instaiu es of such persons put to 
de.-ith in 'I’urkcy siie Haimner, i. 798, ii. 594, 639, 
iii. 172 ; J. Darmesteter, Le. Mahdi, Baris, 1885). 

2 . Protected communities.— {a) Ghristinns .— 
The Qur'an, and the priiscriplions of Muslim 
jurists basetl ujioii it and tlie practice of the 
l^rojiliet, granted to the folloM’ers of other faiths 
a certain measure of freedom of religious life and 
practice ; but Muhamnuulan history is full of 
examples of persecution, especially of the various 
(diristian .sects. One of the earliest instan<‘es* of 
such persecution is that of the Banu Taghlib. 
The members of this Aral) tribe M'ho remained 
Christian had been treated with special considera¬ 
tion and alloM’ed to pay tribute in such a form as 
to make them apjiear as equals of the converted 
Arabs and not as a subject people. But it seems 
to have irked the Muslim.s that any members of one 

1 The expultiion of the Cliristiane of Nftjrftn hy ’Umar i 
appt'ars to have oeen proinpte<i by purely political oonsidera 
tioiis(L. Cwlani. dnnaa dell Itldm, Milan, ItKl.O-li, iv. 368ff. ; 
H. Lanuneris, Le CaliJ'at de Vazid I**, Beirut, 1918, p. 861 ff.). 
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of the great Arab tribes should continue to stand 
aloof from what had become the national faith of 
the Arab people, and tradition attributes to 'Ali 
the expression of a savage wish to juit all the 
males of the tribe to death and enslave the rest of 
the population (Csetani, iv. 2‘28). Even t he tolerant 
jUmar is said to have ordered Ziyftd h. ilmlayr to 
deal roughly with them {Abu Yasuf, Kituh al- 
Khardj, o. 69), and Walk! put Shanialali, the 
chief of the tribe, to death because he refused to 
accept Islam {JA IX. iv. [ 1894] 488 f.). 

W ith this exce]>tion tiie Cliristians enjoyed an 
ample toleration iinder the early I'mayyads, but 
severe measures began to l>e taken against them by 
'Umar b. 'Abd al-Aziz, induced eitlicr by zeal for 
his own faitli or out of umbiage for tho failure of 
the assault on (Y)nstantin()i>le in 717. He decreed 
tliat no Christians should be ap|)oiuted as magis¬ 
trates or allowed to ride on sad<nes ; that, if a 
Muhamnm<ian killed a ChristuitJ, tlie penalty 
should be not death, but a line ; that Christians 
should not be allowed to bear witness againvt 
Muslims in the courts;* nor were they to uplift 
their voices in prayer ; at the same time he abol¬ 
ished the tax levied on luinsiis, land-rents, ete., for 
the benefit of clmri-hes and nionastei ies, orderetl 
all crosses in public places to be pulled down or 
effaced, and forbade tlie Christians to wear silk or 
line linen (Michael the Elder, Chroviqne, ii. 489; 
Abu Yusuf, p. 73; Theophanes, in PG cviii. K(i8). ! 

But hatred of the Cliristians appears first to ' 
have taken a popular form under the theocratie 
rule of the 'Ahbasids, who looked upon the State 
as a religious community and themsidvcs as in¬ 
vested with spiritual as well as temporal power. 
To the later period of this dynasty belongs the 
coTiipilation of the so-called Paid of 'Umar, whieh 
was oftim apjiealed to when restrictive measures 
were imjiosecl ujion the dhimniis ; in accordance 
with this document, no new chun hes u'tire t<» be 
built, and no proselytisin attemjited ; outward 
res])ect was to be shown to the Muslims, ami 
their dress, etc., was not to be imitated : t,he 
Christians were not to ride on saddles, bear arms, 
display their crosses on the churches or in tlie 
streets, or celebrate religious worsliip in a loml 
voice ; a distinctive dniss, particularly a girdle 
round the waist, was to be worn, and so on 
(GotMieil, in OT and SRinific Sfudirn in Mnnoiy 
of William Jiainey Ilarjuir, ii. 382-384, where 
references are given to the various versions of this 
document). These regulations certainly did not 
exist in the time of the ruler wliose name they 
bear, nor were they put into force rigidly or con¬ 
sistently ; they represent the more intolerant 
practice of a later age, and some oulbni-st of 
fanaticism was generally needed for any .’eim«.nd 
to be made for tlicir application. In a [>eriod of 
persecution even more vexatious measures were 
sometimes enforced, as in the rtdgn of Mutawakkil 
(in 85(1 and 854), who ordered the dhunnris to affix 
wooden images of devils to tlieir houses, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from tlxe houses of the Mii.slims; 
their grav'es were to be levelled with the ground ; 
their children were not to be taught in Muslim 
schools, nor by any Muslim teacher ; as well as 
the girdle, they were to wear yellow scarves, and 
have two patches of cloth, each of a different 
colour, sewn on the back and front of their ifress ; 
they were to ride only on mules and aases, with 
wooden stirrups, etc. (Tabari, iii. 1389 f., 1419). 

In such periods of persecution there was gener¬ 
ally some destruction of churches, es|>eciaily of 
such as had been erected since the Muslim con- 

1 Dionvsiua of Tell Mal?re (Chrtmique nyriaqiu, ed. J. B. 
Ohftbot,’Paris. 189G, p. 18) attributen this regulation to the »oii 
of ‘Umar, Yiizid ii. (720-724), who decreed that the teslirnony 
of a Syrian should not be accepted against that of an Arab. 


quest. Walld (705-715) appears to have Ixeen one 
of the lirst khnh/alis to order churche.‘< to l>e pulled 
down (Michael tho Elder, ii. 481); but inuier the 
'Abbiisiik-, such instances became more common, 
beginning with llarun ('fabari. iii. 712) and cul¬ 
minating in the violent persecution set on fi>ot by 
Mutawakkil (847-8B1). Numerous iiustanccs are 
found scattered throughout the pages of Cliristian 
ami Muslim historians; but for no country do we 
find so long a series as for Egyjit, beginning with 
the 2nd cent, of the Hijrah down tt> tho troubled 
day.s of Mamluk rule (Ih.st. of t/ir Pairtarchs of the 
Cop/ir Chnrch of Ahxaodriti, ed. B. l‘'vetts, Paris, 
1904 f.; Maqrizi, Kliitat, Bulaq, 1853, li. 492 500). 

Eorcihlo conversion to Islam was freijuently tlie 
aecompnmment of .sueh pt'r.secution. One of tho 
earliest instnnros was tlmt of the Cliristian Aia.hs 
of the tribe of the Banit Tannkli in the reign of 
M.ilidi ( 775 - 7 S.'i) ; 8 C(*ing n mimb«*r of them who 
lived near Alcpjio and learning that they weie 
Cliristians, lie angrily oidercd them to .icee|»t 
Islam ; urnler eomptilsion they complied, to the 
number of 5000, hut one of them suffered mai tj r- 
(h»m rather than apostatize (Ciegorius Ahulphar- 
agiuH, Chrouicon Syndrom, ed. P. Hnins and 
(C CJ. Ivirsch, l-eipzig, 1789, p. 134 f.). A long 
.series of such compulsory c.ouversions might ho 
given from the lii.story of various parts of (he 
iMuliamuuufan world ; as the power of Muliam- 
madan governments deidiiUMl, .so such (‘ompulsion 
tended to as.sumi^ a character of greater feiocity ; 
r.ij., during the piusccution of (he Christians of 
('rete in 1079, 15,999 Christian hoys are said to 
have been circumcised in a single day, and most 
of them dietl in consequence (A, I). Kyriakos, 
Grsrh. ilrr orirvtftlisclirn Kirchen^ ■ IHiKS, 

Eei]>/.ig, 1992, ]>. 12). 

Tlu! deatli penally for apostasy (see Apostasy 
[Muhammadan)) was often imposed in a cruel 
manner, in t he case of (diristiaiis wlio had j>romisi‘d 
to become MuhammadanH in a moment of weak¬ 
ness or despondency, or evmi in jest, or under the 
inflmneo of drink, or through some misunder¬ 
standing (Dozv, JJi.st. des Mus'Klmnns d’P'^pay'ne, 
ii. 51 ; (le la Jon(piii''re, i. 34; M. Eehure, Tratro 
drlld Turchtd, Venice, 1684, j». 39 f.). The hoy- 
martyr, Elias, was held to have become a Muslim 
merely hei-ause ho had thrown away his girdle 
when dancing to amuse his masttn's gui'sts, and 
was put to death because he refused to ahjiire the 
(3iristia.n faith (!’'. Comhelis, Christi voatyrmn 
Irrtn. trios, I’aris, 1660, fip. 15()-l:2). 

'I’he persecution of the Christians was sometimes 
eonne(!ted with economic conditions—r. 7 ., jealousy 
of the ^iro.sperity and wealth of irulividual Christ¬ 
ians (E. Kenavidot, Hist. Patriarrhurum. AU.x- 
andrioorum jnenhitarum, Pari.s, 1713, pp. 432, 
(»o 7 ; N’a.sir - i - K Im.Hi uu, Sd/ar vamuh, ed. C. 
Schefer, jhiri.s, 1881, p. 1551. ; Maijii/.i, Khitfit, 
ii. 498 ; Sliedfl, Islam and the Oriental Churrhes, 
)p. 117 6 ’., 247 f.), or leHentmont at the faid that 
ligh oHici's of state were given to non-Muslims 
(Arnold, The Prrurhitiy of Jslam'\ pp. 63 f., 107). 
From the earliest days of the A rub (rornpiests the 
new rulers hail found it impossible to carry on the 
complicated niacliinery of government witjiout the 
as.si.stanee of the trained otiicitils of tlie old regime, 
and, in spite of frequent protests, non-Muslims 
have been sirnilariy employed uj» to modern times. 
But, in deference to popular clamour or the jirotcvts 
of theologians, such non-Mushm employees of the 
State have from time to time Iieen driven from 
their posts. Mansur (754-775) removed all dhim/nu 
from the administration, and several of the later 
'AhhAsitls issued decrees to the same edect, aa also 
the Mamluk sultans of Egypt (i5. p. 75 f.). Such 
administrative changes were generally uecornpanied 
by much suffering for the Christians. 
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In ftome ca«e 8 (but tliese the less frequent) the 
persecution originated in a decree of the Muham¬ 
madan govei nruent; in otliers it was stirred up 
by the fanaticism of the mob (Sliedd, pp. 244-246) 
or the bigotry of tlie 'iilamd. Some of the later 
Muslim tlicologians went so far as to ascribe 
to the ihof)}jet forged traditions, expressly contra¬ 
dicted by his own conduct and by his authentic 
utterances ; an Egyptian jurist of the 14th 

cent, puts forward as sayings or the Prophet the 
following intolerant principles: 

‘ No church Bhall he huilt in a Mualitn land, nor Bhall those 
that have fallen in ruins he repaired,' and ‘ No churchcH (are to 
be permitted) in Islam “ (JA iv. xviii. [IBfjl] f)!.'!). 

Similarly, they sometimes attempted in vain to 
force th(^ hands of the government that protected 
the tolerated communities; e.g., a theologian of 
the IHLh cent., after enumerating the enormities 
of the Olii istians, exclaims; 

* The ■ulani.'l consider tliis state of think's ; they weep and 
(troan in silence, while the riilcrH wiio have the power of 
checking these criminal almses only shut their eyes to them ’ 
(ib. xix. 109). 

It is not po.ssihle here to give in detail the annals 
of the Hulh'.rings of the P-hristians under Muham¬ 
madan rule, hut certain iqjochs may he referred to 
as signalized hy Hpecial severity of persecution. 
One of these was tlie period of the conversion of 
the Mongol princes to Islam ; the Muhammadans 
rememhereil their stilferings during the (husades 
and tlie overhearing conduct of the Christians 
after the destruction of 'Abhiisid rule hy the 
Mongols in 1258 ; c.r/., when the city of I)ama.s< iis 
surrendered to IJiilagu in 1260, the Christians 
destroyed the rnosinies in the neighhourhooil of 
their cluirches, made tlie Muslims bow to the cross 
carried in proce.ssion, and sjirinkled with holy 
water the clothes of the Muslims and the doors of 
the mosques that were spared (H. H. Howorth, 
Hist, of the Moufjols, London, 1S76-88, i. 210). 
Such behaviour stirred up a resentment that led to 
terrible r<*prisals when the reins of power again 
jiaBHcd into Muslim hands. Consequently w'e lind 
that, as tlie Mongol princes adopted Islam, the 
condition of t-he Christ ians under tlicir rule tended 
to grow worse ; c. 7 ., (he conversion ot Chaziin, the 
Ilkhan, in 12 !)r) was marked by a cruel persecution 
of the (Christ ians (if), iii. 396-398). 

In the 'ruiltish dominions the various revolu¬ 
tionary niovenu'iitH among the subject rac<*H, 
which hcgfui early in the 19th cent, witli the 
struggle for Cri'ck iiiileiiendcnce, were largely 
stiniulaled hy a feeling of exasperation at the 
religious repres.siou from which they suffered 
under the corrupt 'rurkish adiuiiiistration of the 
time, and tlie repri.sals and the administrative 
measures taken by the ruling jinw er were acerbated 
hy religious faimtic.ism, and often took the form of 
religious [terseciitioii, as in Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Armenia (st‘e Parliamentary Ibipers on the condi¬ 
tions of Cliristians in 'rurkey from 1854 onwards). 

( 6 ) — T)espite the opjiosition of the Jews to 

the nuHsion of Mubamniad and the severe refer¬ 
ences to them in the Qur’an (ii. 70-73, v. 64-69, 
etc.), their condition under Muhammadan rule 
appears to have been generally more tolerable 
tlian that of the Christians. Ifut in periods of 
fiersecution they ran the risk of sharing the sufl'er- 
ings of the i}\]\or d/iiim/ihi; the restrictive regula¬ 
tions of the Pai't of Umar were applicable also 
to them. Along with the Christians th^ were 
victims of tlie bigotry of Mutaw akkil and l^akiiii. 

In Spain they were tolerat-ed until the arrival of 
the Almoravids, when Ytisuf b. TAshfIn threatened 
to compel the .Jews of Lucena to liecome Mu¬ 
hammadans, hut was persuaded by rich gifts to 
let them retain their old faith (Dozy, iv. 254 f.). 
The Alinoiiad ‘Alsl al-Mu’min, after his capture 
of Morocco in 1146, gave the Jews the clioice 


between IslAin and death, but was afterwards 
persuaded to let those who wished to remain Jews 
go into exile ; he promulgated a similar edict and 
destroyed the synagogues in all the cities of N. 
Africa conejnered by the Almohads, and, when he 
extended Ins dominion over Spain, meted out the 
same treatment to the Jews there (Graetz, iii. 
367 f.). 

In Persia the Jews had enjoyed a brief pros 
>erity under the Mongol Arghiln (1284-91). On 
lis death the Muhamnuidans wreaked their ven¬ 
geance upon the .Jews for the humiliations which 
they had sud'ored from the Mongol conquerors (ib 
iii. 672); and, when Arghun’s son, GhazAn, was 
converted to IslAm, the Jews suffered as much as 
the Christians (see above). Tliey were persecuted 
also in the reigns of Shah 'Abbas (t 1629) and his 
great-grandson,'Abbas II. (tl667), and under the 
rule of the Afghan conquerors (1722-29). Perse¬ 
cutions occurred also during the 19th cent., in 
Hamadan (1892), Kirmanshs^ (1896), and Tihran 
(1897). 

In N. Africa they had to suffer arbitrary treat¬ 
ment and frequent iiersecution from the barbarous 
Moorish pofuilation (ih. iv. 417). Miilai Yazid, in 
1790, ordered their houses to be pillaged (REJ 
xxxvii. [1898] 120; Budgett Meakin, 'J'hc MoorSy 
London, 1902, pj). 431 f., 451 ff,). In 1840 a fierce 
persecution broke out in Damascus, as the re.sult 
of tlie .Jews being aciaised of a ritual murder, and 
Hpreail into a number of towns of Syria and Turkey 
(Graetz, v. 677 f.). 

(c) Among the religions tliat were tolerated as 
having been mentioned in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73) 
was that of the Sabians ; hut they too were ex¬ 
posed to persecution : at the beginning of the 
reign of Mahdi, in 775, the great temi>le at Edessa 
in which they met for religions worslii}) was 
destroyed, and many Arabs practising Sabiism 
were put to death (./A VIII. xix. [1892] 84). 

Altnongh the Zoroastrians are not expressly 
mentioned in the Qur'an, the Minslim legists in¬ 
cluded them among the dhimi/us, and granted 
them the same degree of toleration (g.v.). l^erse- 
cutioii .si'enis to have been rare uj) to the close ot 
the ■ Ahlaisid period; hut they fell upon evil day.s 
in the 18th cent., under the rule of the degenerate 
tlescendants of Shall 'Alibas (who had himself 
been generally tolerant to his non-Muslim sub¬ 
jects), and many of the Zoroastrians of Ispahan 
Avere forced to embrace Islam (Corneille Le Bruyn, 
Voyages, Paris, 1725, v. 170f.); those of Kirman 
aiiJ Yazd who we.lcomcd the Afghan invaders 
sull’ered cruel repri.sals when the Afghans were 
expelled from Persia in 1730. Fresh troubles 
heiell them under Nadir Shah, and in the terrible 
sack of Kirman in 1794 hy Aga Muhammad Khan 
(the founder of the present dyna.sty) their quarter 
of the city was entirely destroyed. By the 19tli 
cent, the condition of the Zoroastrians in Persia 
was veiy low, and they xvere almost exclusively 
confined to Yazd and its neighbourhood. The 
extortionate manner in which the jizynh was 
collected led to great suflering, and some Zoroas¬ 
trians apostatized to save themselves from torture, 
until this tux was abolished in 1882(D. F. Karaka, 
Hvit. of the Parsisy London, 1884, i. 55 ft. ; D. 
Menant, ‘ Les Zoroasti iens de Per.se,’ RMM iii. 
[19071 205 ft'., 42111'.; and art. Gahars). In 1888 
the Zoroastrians were still subjected to many 
petty annoyances: they had to wear a yellow 
raiment to Ji.stinguish them from true believers ; 

* they are not permitted to wear socks, or to wind their 
turbans tightly and neatly, or to ride a horse ; and if, when 
riding even a donkey, they should chance to meet a Musuhnan, 
they must dismount while he }>asses, and that without regard 
to bis age or rank' (E. Q. Browne, A Ymr amongst ths Per¬ 
sians, London, 1803, p. 370 ff.). 

There were some other non-Muslirn religiooA 
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bodies, numerically of less importance, who 
siiflered persecution on account of their faith. 
The Yazidis of Mesopotamia were subjected to a 
series of })ersecution 8 during the 19th cent, witli 
the object of conii)elling them to conform to the 
faith of their Turkish rulers (O. H. Parry, Six 
Months in a Syrian Monastery, London, 189r>, pp. 
256 ft’., 358; J. Menant, Les Y^zidui, Paris, 1892, 
p. 164 ft’. ; Al-Ma.shriq, ii. [1899] 8.S4f.). For the 
persecution of the liabis. Druses, and Maniclucans, 
see artt. Ba«, Secvi's (Christiati), Mani(9L4wVN.s. 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the 
Qur’an (iv. 115-120, xxi. 98-100, Ixvi. 9, etc.) 
.seems to make it impt)ssil)le for any Muslim 
ruler to grant toleration to idol-worKhip]>ers, and 
Ma'mun once stated very clearly that idolaters 
must choose between the acceptance of Islam or 
one of the religions recognized by the Qur’an and 
death (Al-Nadim, p. 320); and it was a commonl}^ 
ac(!epted principle that war should be waged 
against the people of the Book until they paid 
jizyrxh, but against idolaters until they acccptetl 
Islam (Yahya b. Adam, Kitdb al khardj, ed. T. W. 
tluynboll, Leyden, 1896, ]>. 12). Consequently the 
heathen races that have come under Muhammadan 
rule have generally suftered harsh treatment, and, 
even when political policy has jirompted a more 
considerate treatment of their religious observ¬ 
ances, they have been constantly exposed to out¬ 
bursts of fanaticism. 

The politi(;al and social disabilities from which 
tdie non-Muslims suffered were direct ly conne<‘.f.ed 
with the fact that their creed was <lill’crent from 
that of their rulers, and, when the Muhammadan 
government was weak or corrupt, religious intoler¬ 
ance found easy victims. When money was to be 
extorted, the ^hivimi had the least power of re¬ 
sistance, and justicie could be denied him, since his 
(widemie was not, accepted in a Muslim court of 
law. Some fanatical theologians interjueted in a 
brutal spirit the last word of the verse in the 
Qur’an (ix, 29) : 

‘ Fijfht aijaitiHl such of those to whom the Scripture has heen 
jriven, as believe not in Oixt nor in the last <Ih.v, nor declttre 
unlawful wliat Oocland II is apostle have decj.ired unlawful, nor 
profess the relitrion of the truth, until they j>ay Jizyah out of 
iiaiid, heinp; liunihlcd.’ 

’The dkinimi must be kept standing a long time 
when he comes to pay tlie jizyah, he must hend 
his head and bac.k low, and the Muslim ollieial 
Nvho receives it must seize him by the beard and 
strike him on both cheeks, so that his humiliation 
inay be conijtlete. This conteni[>tnous attitude 
towards the non-Mnslim r<;aclies its culmination 
in the oft’ensive burial permits which were issued 
in the 18th and 19th centuries when a Christian 
died (Denton, The Christians of Turkey, p. 117 ; 
H. C. Lukach, The City of Dancing Demishes, 
London, 1914, p. 181 ; G. 13. Chirkov, Dva Lyuho- 
pytnych arahs/cich dokumenta k istorii vnutrenn- 
yaqo hyta vostocnych christuin, Moscow, 1900, p. 2). 

The non-Muslim has thus run the risk of being 
exposed to a constant series of petty annoyanceH, 
reminding him of his inferior status, at the hands 
of unjust officials and vicious persons of all kinds, 
throughout most periods of Muhammadan history, 
though organized persecution by the government 
has l^en rare (see art. TOLERATION [Muslim]). 

Litkraturk.—N o separate work has been devoted to the sub¬ 
ject of Muhammadan persecution ; the facts are to be found 
scattered throuffhout tfie annals of Muhammadan historians 
(e.g., T«'hari, Ibn al-Athir, etc.) and the Christian historians 
who have lived under Muhammadan rule («.p., Barhebriwus, 
Eutychius, Mari b. Sulaym&n, Beverus, ete.). The following 
works may also be consulted : Abu Yfisuf, Kitdb al-Khar&j, 
Cairo, 1302 a.u. : Al-Nadira, Kitdb al-Fihritt, ed. O. Klujfel, 
Lcipriu, 1871 ; Michael the Elder, Chronujw de Mich*l I* 
Syri&n, 4 vole., ed. J. B. Chabot, Paris, 1900-10 ■ Al^mad b. 
Yaby& b. ai-Murta4a, At-M%i‘tazileLh : being an Extract fr^nn 
the Kitdb al-milal wa’ laiiffoi, ed. T. W. Arnold, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
•lyad b. M&aa al-Yahfflbi, Al-Shifd fl ta'r^f l^uqxig al-muf- 
ja/d, Cairo, 1272 ; M. Belin, * Fetoua relatif k la condition 
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des Zlmmis* (tr. from Arob., In JA iv. xviii. (IS.'ill 418 ff.); 
W. M. Patton. Ahtited ibn tianbal and (be Leyden, 

1S!>7 ; R. J. H. Gotthcil, ‘ IXiimmi.s and Moslems in Egypt,’ 1>T 
atnl Semitic Stintie-K in Mt'UM’ry of Il'ittinrn Jiiiitir)/ t/orjjer, 
Cliiiaigo, 1908, ii, ; R. P. A. Dozy. //i.'f. dea !H iisnlman.< 
li'h'ltpagne, l.eydeii, IStU ; J. vou Hammer, o'eseh. dct> o.<(inan 
isciien Ueielu f', 4 vole., I’esth, 18;>l ; A. de la loiiqnicie, 

Ifmt. tic rcntpin i,f!o,n,tn. iirwed., Paris, 1914 ; T. W. Arnold, 
t'/ic I‘rnu'tiingof Istani-, oiidoii, iOKJ; M. Schreiuer/ Ueitra^je 
zur Uesfh. der the*>logiBchen Bewegungen in Islam,'i/.ijf (7 Ill. 
(ISUSJ 4<i8 ff. ; H. Graetr, ifisf. of the Jews, [> vols., London, 
IS91 C. H Churchill, 7'he Ifrtur.t anti the Mnronitfs 

under (be Turkish liutf from to IsiUi, tio. IStV.; ; Denton, 
The Christ inns o/ Tur keg, do. 187(5; Malcolm MrColl, 'The Kast- 
rrii (^iie.s(iiin, do. tSTV ; W. A. ShccUl. Islam and the Oriental 
Chitrehes. Philadd]ihia, 19ii4 ; M'h.i'il MastuKpi, Mashhad 
al 'igiin bi haii'iiilith Siiriga ira /.i/innu, Cairo, 1908 ; A. For- 
tesi'ue, The itrthotiox Eastern. Church, London. 1(»07, p. 2HI(1T., 
The Lesser Kastrni Churches, do. UU.H ; Martin Hartmann, 
iJie islainische l'er/a.ssitnij unit I'era-altung {Die Kultur der 
Cegenwart, i. ii. 1), Leijiy-ig, 1911, p, 66. 

'r. \V. Aknoli*. 

PERSEVERANCE.—The .-^ubjemt of pm sever- 
am‘e may be treated either (1) from t he doidriual 
toiiit of view as an element in a system of theology, 
or which a ba.si.s may he sought in l-hi; (e vchiiig 
of Sorijtture confirmed hy rea.son niul experience ; 
or (2) irom the jiract ical and (‘t hical point of view, 
as tt virtue to i»»‘ striven after by the C'hristiau, 
the ethic.al conditions of which may be imiuired 
into and set forth. 

1. Doctrinal. — From the doct rinal point of view, 
the a.ssertion of the )>erseverancc ot the saints ie 
the alliniiation that t liose who who have become 
once truly rcgcnciat(*, or united to (’lirist, by 
genuine faith, ‘ ean neither totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace ; but shall eerlainly 
persevere tinuein to the (ukI, and !»; (deriially 
sm.V(m1 ’ ( Confcs.sion, eli, xvii. : Larger 

Catechi.'ttn, 79 ; cf. (htnons of Synod of Dort, eb. 
v. ean. 3). 'Phis is a cliiuiictmistic doctrine of the 
Augustinian and (hilvinislu' t lu'ologfy, tlowing logi¬ 
cally as it does from tin* August miiin and (’ah in- 
i.stic conception of the salvation (d sinners as due 
to niicondil loiial election and irri'sistiblc divine 
grac(*,. 'Phis do(d.rine is rc'jeeted by the Roman 
Calbolic. (’hnreb, which teac.lies the possibility of a 
man once just ili<!d falling away from grac('. 

•If any out- muintain that (i uian oiicc jimtillcd cyinuotloBP 
grave and therefore that he who fallH nntt sms never was truly 
just died, let him he accurBed ’ (('ouiiial of Trent, sess. vi. ch. xv. 
can. 2;i>. 

Similarly, the Arminians and the. Lutlutrans 
teach that those who wer<i once justified find re¬ 
generated may, hy negieetiug gracti ami gritjving 
the ILdy Sjurit, fjill into sueh sins as are incoii- 
Kistent with true justifying faith, atid, continuing 
ami dying in the sjnmt, niay finally fall into perdi¬ 
tion {Con fcs.sion of the. Jictnon.strants, xi. 7 ; 
Formula Concordur, j». 7<tr>). In snjtport of the 
doctrine of the eertjiin fiii.tl ptuseve.ranee of the 
saint.s various passages of Scripture are add need : 

Jn lo'.«‘-•R ' My bheeyi hear my voii e, and 1 know them, and 
they follow me ; and I give unto Mii tn eternal life ; (iud they 
Hhall never perieh, and no one ehall .snatch them out of my 
hand. My Kiilher, which hath given litem untx) me, in greater 
t han all; and no one is able U) siialch them out of the h'athcr’B 
hand'; Uo •'R ‘ Wlio shall se)t,irate ns front the love of 
Giirtst,’et«. ; ‘The gifts and the (?ullirig of God are with¬ 
out repentance'; Pb ‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he whicii hegari a good w'ork in you will jterfect It until the 
day of JcsiiB Christ.' 

The doctrine is inferred also from the nature of 
regeneration and renewal as a work of divine grace. 
All those passages of Scripture which lay emphasis 
on the working of the Holy Spirit, or on divine 
grace, as the cause to which the spiritual life in indi¬ 
vidual human persons, alike in its Ifeginning and 
in its nrogressive continuance, is due, seem to lead 
logically to the doctrine of certain final jiersever- 
ance as guaranteed by the steadfastness of the 
Spirit’s working and the victorious jtower of 
divine grew^e {e.g., Eph !“*• 2®, 1 1* 1“, Jn 
2 Co etc.). 

If the beginning of Christian life in the indi- 
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vidual is due solely U> unconditional divine election 
(Ac 13^”, Ko M^‘')an(l its continuanc^e is due entirely 
to tlie irnvaid working,' of the Holy Spirit (I’li 2'“), 
then it Rtands to reason that perseverance unto 
the enrl is certain in the case or all who have Imj- 
conie ref'eneralc, hecatise no room seems to be left 
for any jsjKsihle falling away or any failure to 
attain. Hut tlie responsibility of the individual 
f(H' the dcvelojnnent rd his (dianod-er and the i.ssue 
of his life seems also to lie done away with on this 
(!onc(‘pti()n of the matter. Tlie free exerci.se of 
will [Kiwer by the individual as a morally respon¬ 
sible a^'ent seems to be ij^nored or left out of ac¬ 
count . 

8 o HTf'nt; the Tlomanist-s, Arminiana, and others, 
Avho arc so anxious to safe;.pmrd human freedom 
as a factor in detcrinininjj; the issues of life h»r 
individuals that they feel constrained, not only to 
deny unconditional ele(!tion and irresistihle crace 
as the. detcrminiiijj; factors in rej'cneration anu con¬ 
version, but iilso to leave room for a possible linal 
falling away from grace, tl>rougli subsequent [>er- 
versity, of those who were once justified and regen¬ 
erated. "^I^hey are wont to charge tliose who ad¬ 
vocate the doctrine of the certain linal perseverance 
of the saints with thereby fostering a dangerous 
and unwarrantable sense of sectirity in Christians, 
in place of that ‘fear and trembling ’ with which 
it hfM'ornes them to ‘ work out their salvation ’ as 
perstiriH liable to full away and therefore needing 
to exercise continual watchfulness (I’li 2 '^). Ite- 
sides the e.vhortations to diligence (such as 2 1 ’ 1 '") 
and the warnings of danger in case of carelessness 
(such as Rev 3^, 1 Co 10‘®) addressed in the Scrip¬ 
tures to l)(diev(us, apparently imjdying the possi- 
bility of their falling away from grace, those who 
reject the doctrine of certain final perseverance 
are wont to <|iiote such passages as J^k Mt 
•In If)**, 2 I’ 2 '''‘’'-. and especially He 6 **® in 

favour of their view, and to point to experience as 
furnishing examples of those who om-e were pro¬ 
fessing (’hristiari believers hut have fallen away 
into iinhfditd or nngodliruiss (.In 17*'-', 2 'I'i 4*®, Mev 
2'*). 'rin* issue in dispute, in so far as it is of a 
psychological clmractiir, turns on the question 
whetlier a man’s will, in order to he and to 
nuimiji free, must always remain unstahh^ or un¬ 
certain as to its choices ; or whether it is possihb* 
that the human will may become established in 
goodness without ceasing to lx; free, so that its 
free choice of good will he{!<>mc a <autainty. The 
will of (Jod is conceived of as free, yet as invari¬ 
ably choosing with certainty the right and the 
good and rejecting the evil. If the will of man 
can, in any way, attain to a similar stability in 
giKxlness, while still remaining free, the certainty 
of his linal {terseverance is assured ; so that certainty 
of linal perseverance is n<»t inconsi.stent in idea 
with the rcl,cntion of freedom of will. It is p.sy- 
(>ht)h)gicjilly possible. The question then comes 
to be whether, and by what means, a man’s will 
mny become permanently established in goodness 
in this life, so as to guarantee his final persever¬ 
ance. 

('alvinists affirm that this is eflected when the 
individmil becomes truly united to Christ through 
freely yitdding to tin- Spirit’s gracious inlluence in 
regeneiation and conversion ; for thereby the indi¬ 
vidual becomes a memher of Christ’s Rody, linked 
to Him by a vital bond of union, and tlie whole 
[)Ower of Christ and of the S))irit lojcomes pledg«!d 
to ensure his perseverance (1 (k> 6 *^). The remnants 
of indwelling sin in the believer may lead to tem¬ 
porary lapses or Imekslidings ; but the dominion of 
sin over tliat individual has been finally broken 
(Ro 6 ‘®), and his ultimate pcr.severance in choice of 
right is assured. This seems theoretically sound 
and conclusive. But, in practice, an overweening 


confidence or a careless security is excluded by Iavo 
considerations of a practical kind. («) Even if 
final perseverance is assured through Cod’s work¬ 
ing in us, care and watchfulness are needed to 
prevent temporary lapses or backs!idings, wliicli 
are deplorable ana hurtful to the soul. Many c.\- 
hortatioiis to watchfulness and prayer and earnest 
moral effort addressed in Scripture to believers 
may he taken as <-oiinteraetive warnings against 
such lapses and haidvslidings to wliicli Cduistiaus 
are liable (e.g., Mt 24^* 25*“ 26'*', Ph 2 ‘-'- etc.), (h) 
Eurtlier, the conditions of true regmieration ami 
union with God tluough Christ are such that it is 
possible for individuals to he self-deceived as to 
their true standing, and to assume a secuiity 
which is not warranted by their real condition. 
Hence the need for the exliortation given to pro¬ 
fessing Christians to ‘give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure’ (2 P I'**). I'he failing 
away of some who at one time had a place among 
professing ('hristians is explained in various pas¬ 
sages of Scrijaure as due to the fact that, notwith¬ 
standing the fair appearance of sjiiiitual life in 
the sight of their fellow-men, they were from the 
beginning without that real power of godliness 
which comes from vital union with (dirisL (1 .Jn 2 *“, 
Rev 3'). Wliere ‘regeneration’ is minimizeil or 
robheil of its true ethical significance and trans¬ 
formed into something of a magical or mechanical 
nature effected tluough an e,\l(!rnal rite, it is easy 
to understand why the possibility of the ‘regener¬ 
ate ’ falling away should have to be insisterl on a.s 
borne witness to by experience. Tlie possibility 
of men being self-deceived as to their real .standing, 
through being content with wliat is merely formal 
an<l ritual or external, and failing to realize the 
high ethical and spiritual signilic;!nee of regenera¬ 
tion ami all that it imjdies, .should serve to coiuitei- 
act any danger of a too easy serui ily in coiiiiexioii 
with a doctrine of final ner.severanc-e. 

In view of these possibilities (jf self-deception, as 
well as the possibilities of dejilorahle and liuitful 
temporary baekslidings on the j)art of the truly 
regenerate, the apostolic (exhortations and warn¬ 
ings addressed to jei'ofessing heli(-vers are not with¬ 
out justification, even though the. doctrine of the 
certain final perseverance of the truly regenerate 
he a sound doctrine. Even such Hoh-mri warnings 
as we find in He G*'® 10'-® (which furnish the 
strongest Scriptural supjiort of those who contend 
for the ainissihilit.y of grace and deny the doctrine 
of certain final perseverance) may he interpreted 
as needful warnings addressed to a concrete prac¬ 
tical situation and not necessarily involving any 
theological implication inconsistent with adoclrine 
which seems to be well founded in Scripture and in 
reason, and from which many humble Christians 
have derived comfort and hel]) in fighting the good 
fight of faith. The doctrine of the certain final 
H-rseverance of tho.se whose wills become estah- 
ished in gooilness through freely yielding to the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious inlluence in regeneration 
and renewal is usually held iu conjunction with 
the Calvinistic doctrines of particular and uncon¬ 
ditional election and the irresistibility of divine 
grace in conversion. It may, however, he held by 
those who reject these other denitrines as unethi(!al 
and inconsi.stent with human freedom and responsi¬ 
bility. 'riius Martensen, though he accepted the 
liUtheran position on most points of doctrine, pro¬ 
fesses his adherence to the Reformed, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Lutheran, doctrine on this question of 
final perseverance {Christian Dogmatics, §‘235). It 
is in the free act of yielding to the drawings of the 
Spirit and the influences of divine grace in regenera¬ 
tion and renewal, which leads up to the gradual 
establishiiig of the will in goodness, that place is 
found for numan responsioilily and for human 
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freedom as an important factor in determining the 
issues of life (Mt 23*7, .In 6 *®, Ro 2 *). 

2. Ethical.—Regarded from the more purely 
practical ^int of view as a virtue or grace to he 
ainned at oy earnest moral endeavour, perseverance 
is a duty to which Christian believers are urged in 
Scripture by many and varied considerations. 
Thus our standing as sons of God, together with 
the assured hope of being like Christ when He 
appears, is adduced by St. John as a stimulus to 
the Christian to ‘purify himself, even as he is 

Hire’ (I .Tn 3*). St. Peter also adduces the be- 

iever’s position as ‘ purihed ’ in soul by ‘obedience 
to the truth ’ through the Spirit as a reason why 
we sliould ‘love one another with a pure heart 
fervently ’(IP 1 “). St. Paul, too, frequently bases 
his exhortations to believers to perseverance in 
holy living on a consideration of the believer’s 
position as iustilied by faith and in union with 
Christ (Ro 6 «-“ 12 i'- 13»- etc.), while he urges 
the consideration that ‘ (iod is working in us’ to 
ensure the success of our efforts, not as a reason 
for sloth or easy security, but rather as a stimulus 
and incentive to earnest moral endeavour (IMi 

The writer of the Epistle to the llehrews also 
makes strong appeal to those to whom he writes, 
because of their past experiences of gos]>el grace 
and privilege, and the in(!i<;ations which they have 
shown of true spiritual life, to ‘shew the same 
diligence unto the fnIness of hope even to the end ’ 
(d*'), while he enforces his appeal by a solemn 
warning as to the danger of those who fall away 
after having gone a certain length and gained some 
(3xperience of the influences of prevenient grace 
(d^ “; of. 1 Co 10 "*). Earnest moral endeavour, 
therefore, grounded in faith, and stimulated by 
hojjo and love, is one of the ethical conditions of 
I><;r,severan<‘c unto the end, viewed a.s a (Christian 
virtue. Rut it is not the solo or main condition. 
Indeed, moral .struggle and effort are apt sometimes 
to beget a spirit of imhjpendence and self-reliance 
which is alien to the true spirit of the (’hri.stiari 
life. Eor that is essentially a life of conscious 
dependence on a power greater than ourselves 
whioli is working for us and in us—the power of 
God as inanifested in the crmdficd and risen Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit who applies the Christian 
redetnt)tion to us. Hence the main ethical condi¬ 
tion or fxirseverance as a Christian grace is reftre- 
sonted in Scrij)ture as being ‘aV>iding in Christ’ 
through steadfast and continuous exercise of the 
will in faith and self-surrender (Jn 15^*). Or, 
imusmuch as the function of the Holy Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ and show' them unto 
us (Jn lO'*' ), the main condition of perseverance in 
holy living is represented as being a continuous 
yielding of ourselves in believing self-surrerulcr to 
the motions and promptings of the Holy Spirit 
given to us by (Jod as an ‘ earnest’ of our .salvation 
(2 Co 5®, Ro 8 *^). Perseverance in holiness may 
call for moral effort and striving, but it is not tlie 
etfort of sel f-reliant independence or self-sufficiency, 
but rather the effort to keep ourselves in touch 
with Christ through faith (Pii 3“*, Gal 2 **), to ‘ walk 
in the Spirit’ (tJal and allow ourselves to be 
‘ led by the Spirit’ (Ro S*"*). The main condition 
of perseverance as a Christian virtue is indicated 
by St. Paul in 2 Co 3** : 

‘ We all, witli unveiled face reflecting ae a mirror the glory of 
ihe Lord, are transformed into the eanie Image from glory to 
glory, even a« from the I^ord the Spirit.’ 

With a view to thus keeping themselves in the 
‘ fellowship’ of Christ (Ph 3*®) and in ‘the love of 
God’ (Jude ^*), and so making their ‘ calling and 
election sure ’ (2 P P®) and securing their persever¬ 
ance unto the end, believers are exhortcfl to make 
a diligent use of the means of grace—the Word 
(Eph 6*^). the sacraments (1 Co 11”), and prayer 


(Eph 6 '*)—and not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together for common worship (He 10 ”). 
J'hus abiding in Christ, and having Him abiding in 
them through constant faith and watchfulness and 
willing self-surrender to tlie Holy Spirit’s leading, 
believers are enabled to bring forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and are ‘ guarde*! by the power of God 
through faith unto a .'salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time ’(IP P). 

Litbratcrk, — WfHtminsteir C(n\feftinon of Faith, ch. xvU. Ilf.’ 
Canons of Si/nod of Dort, ch. v. can. S ; Council of Trent, new. 
vi. oha. 13. 16, cun. ‘23; Coi(fi‘S»wn uf th» Jifinonstrantfi, xi. 7 ; 
Formula ('onconliaf, pp. 501, 705; Apol. Au(j. Con/., pp. 71, 
86; Augu.stine, dr Corrrptionr et llj-atia, 8; Bellarinine, ds 
Amitm. Graticr, seas. xiv. ch. 5; Calvin. Iiistituti'H, bk. 11. oh. 
iii. 11-14; F. Turretin, Optra, Eilinlnirgh. 1847, lo<5. xv. 
qu. xvi. ; H. Martensen, ChrUltan I)o(iintitir.<(, Eng. f.r., do. 
1806, g ‘235; J. J. van Oo.sterzee, Christian I)o(jinatics, Eng. 
tr.*, Lemdon, 1886, aect. 1‘21. f). S. ADAM, 

PERSIA. —See AchA'.mkmans, Avt.sta, Ga- 

BAIhS, lUANIAN.S, PaUSIS, SASANIANS, ZOKOASTKU. 

PERSONAL IDEALISM.—See Pluralism. 

PERSONALISM.—I. History and definition.— 

The earliest suggestion of ti»e reliitiouHlui) betw'een 
personality and nature was made by Anaxagoras, 
whose ‘ thought-stnff’ was conceived as the self- 
moving pur])OHive foreo in natural phenomena. 
Aristotle laiil the fouiniatiim for iH‘rsonHlism by 
allirming self-eonsciousnc.ss a.s the highest being, 
hnt Hellenism generally considered personality 
limiting and not to be predicated of the supreme 
being. Augustine first Iteld fast to the experience 
which personality has of itself as its highest prin¬ 
ciple. The uniqueness and itulividuality or the 
hiiiiian soul or the inner exjierience were to hiio 
vital to any true theory of God and the world. 
Descartes found in iiersonality alone the ba.sis of 
union between thought and thing. Up to this j)oint 
>er 8 onality had been considered in the light of 
undamental truth rather than of fundamuntul 
reality. 

'riie idea of personality as the foundation of 
knowledge wa.s further developed by licrkeley, 
Leibniz, Kant. Eiehte, Hegel, and Lotze. 'I'hey 
agree that the iinmediateness of self-eonsciousness 
is the start ing point of philosoj)hy. In this sense 
f'ucken, Howison, Rergson, James, F. C. S. Schil¬ 
ler, Ward, Royce, and others of the modern seliool 
may lie called personalists. 

From the metajihysical point of view-, w e may 
distinguish between those personalists of pluralistie 
turn to whom the ultimate realit y is a system of 
related selves and those of moni.stie temper to 
whom the ultimate reality is a single per.son which 
(Un'erentiates itself into the many personalities 
an«i objects of the world. Neither of these types 
of thought leads to a consistent jiersonalism. The 
latter tends towards pantheism, and the former 
leaves us in an impossible j)hiralisin. 

Personalism, in the proper sense of the term, 
asserts a system of selves related thro\igh a supreme 
personality. It conceives of the supreme person 
as existing in and through the concrete continuous 
exercise of his personality, thinking, willing, and 
sustaining all things. 'I'his personality, far from 
being subject to analysis, is the ultimate fact 
which alone makes the world as a whole intc.l- 
ligihle. Lotze altinned personality of the divine 
being, but neglected to carry out the implication 
to its deeper theistic conclusions, lienouvier, who 
first employed the term ‘personalism,’ thought it 
necessary to escape pantheism by a 8 .signing the 
world of being to a single primary creative act. 
Bowne, however, insistea upon a supreme person¬ 
ality creatively present in the on-going of the 
world. 

Personalism in this stricter sense is closely allied 
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with the thought of Au^^ustine, and accords with 
the Christ ian rlcnmiid fora jtcfHonal relationnhip of 
man to llic inlinilc world /^nnind which is a jjerson. 

Persormlisrii may then he defined as that system 
of pliiloHopliy winch views personality as the active 
ground of the world, and as containing in the 
mystery of its own unicpie being the key to all the 
antimoiiioH of metaphysics. It is the latest form 
of tlici.^m and has been most completely worked 
out in the writings of the Arnmican philosopher, 
Jiorden Parker Howm?. It occu[)ies a mediating 
position between pure emjiiricism and pure ideal¬ 
ism, and is to he judged by its definition of reality, 
its doctrine of knowledge, and its conception of 
s})ace and time. 

2. The personalistic definition of reality.—The 
real is t hat which can act or he acted upon. The 
materialist, assuming that the seat of reality is 
in tlui atom, negates the validity of all mental 
»ro(;esseB. Me is faced by the double i>robleni of 
low tlie atom can prorluce mistaken perceptions 
and bow it is possible to account for reflective 
knowledge. I’lire idealism, approaching the ques¬ 
tion from the opjiosite direi^tion, encounters diffi¬ 
culty with the jiroblein of evil. If all that we see 
is the manifestation of the divine, wlience conies 
evil in the world ? 

The personalistic interpretation of reality is 
<lesigriea to meet tbese diflic.iilties. The world of 
things is not a mere snoiics.sion of phenomena, but 
depends U|)on the causal aittivity of a divine person¬ 
ality. 'Phe mutual ladations and interactions of 
the worhi spring from the unity of the sujireme 
will. The mind grasps a true world because both 
thinker and tiling are included in the one creative 
barmony. 'Phis truth is foreshadowed in the 
experience of causal efficiency liy tlie human per¬ 
sonality. 

Out of t his delinit.ioii of ri'nlity flow’s the person¬ 
alistic ilefinition of licing. Ihdng is neither ahst raet 
Huprerne idea nor unknowable substance lying 
beiiind phenomena. Ih'ing is imjdieil in the capacit y 
for intelligent, causal action, or in t he c.apai'ity for 
being acted njon. All that exists is the result or 
nianif<?station of a su[treme, active, jturposive in- 
1,clligeiice which creates and sustains the world of 
lesser intidligcnces and tilings, ft has no meaning 
apart from l liis |iurpose which is it.s ground. Miml 
can understand tlic movement of matter bec.'uis(‘ 
both proceeil from the same .stmree. 'J'he mind 
grasps the meaning of the world becwise it owns 
kinsiiiji with (he intelligence which creates the 
world. It is itself purposive, self-directive, and 
caii.sal within the world-order. Hy this delinition 
jiersonalism escapes the |>antheistic conelnsions of 
ahsohifisrn and tlie niechanical determinism of 
em])iricisni. 

I’fusonalism is saved from the vaguene.ss of most 
forms of idealism by its pragmatic requirements, 
A’.7., the purpt)sive causal intelligence is not taken 
as ]»ure abstraction existing independently of the 
world. As t he very essence of human jiersonality 
lies in its self-directive freedom and causal effici¬ 
ency, BO these qualities are affirmed of the divine 
personality. The divine being exists in, and not 
ajiart from, his activity. 

If the question is raised how, on such an assump¬ 
tion, we e8ca]<e the dilemma of a fore-ordered 
universe, or a fatal duali.sm raised by man’s free¬ 
dom to do evil, it may be replied that human free¬ 
dom is a part of the divine purpose within certain 
limits allotted to man. If it be asked what then 
becomes of the divine purpose and foreknowledge 
when man acts contrary to the will of God, it may 
be answered that foreknowledge does not include 
those individual facts which he within the range 
of human action, but applies rather to that larger 
purpose, the development of character, which 


would be impossible apart from freedom. It may 
well be that from tlie eternal view-point an event¬ 
ual world of voluntary righteousness is of vaster 
inipoitanee than a world of involuntary sinlessness. 
The thing desired seems to be a growing moral 
personality in man like that which exists in God. 
I Personality, then, which we must believe to be the 
supreme treasure of the eternal consciousness, is 
likewise the sujirenie gift and ta.sk of man. 

3. The personalistic definition of thought.— 
Thought is that form of mental activity the aim 
of which is knowledge or truth. Its fundamental 
condition.^ are an enduring self-conscious thinker, 
the possibility of common under.standing of terms 
used, and a sure corresjioudence between the 
thinker, the thought, and the tiling. 

Continuing the thought of the mediating char¬ 
acter of Jiersonalism, let us ajiply the definition 
of knowledge. Emjiiricism endeavours to trace 
mental images to movement in nerve-cells. But, 
when the percejition of roughness has been tracetl 
from the re.sistanee of matter to the cells of the 
brain, we are forced to exjilain how the shocking 
of nerve-cells becomes an idea of roughness. It i.s 
no answer to a.s.sume a ‘double face' to nervous 
Hi'tion ; for tlien each nerve-cell must he endow’ed 
with all the magic juiwers of brain and jiersonality. 
'I’lie only way to bridge the gaji is to a.ssume an 
enduring personality which interjiriits the nervous 
shock as roughness in the object. Were the move¬ 
ment of nerve-cells to cover the whole process, 
there w'ould he no jilace for error, for one man’s 
sensation of the fiindanieiital reality would he as 
good as another’s, lint emjiiricism meets it.s greatest 
dilliculty in the jirohlcm of reflective knowledge. 
If we try to think of nerve-shocks stored in tlie 
cells of tlie brain to he called forth by sensation or 
as.soeiation, we are forced to exjilain how reflective 
knowkslge can he nion* tlian a hodge-jiodge of 
sensational memories. What jiower is juesent to 
produce a new result in rtdlective knowledge? 
Would a jiliysieal mixing of the cells of old sensa- 
tion.s jiroduce reflective knowdedge? If, on tlie 
other hand, there he a self-identifying personality 
interjireting inijiressions according to a growing 
knowledge, mishsl often, hut ciiming by repeated 
exjicrience to enlarging conciqitioiis, we liave the 
crucible in which matter and mentality may come 
together, 

Tlii.H inter|>retation is also far removed from the 
view of the absolutist to whom the fundamental in 
thought is an ahstr.'ict divine idea. To the jier- 
Honalist knowledge exists only in the concrete. 
Thought is not the mere replica of the divine idea. 
It is a self-realized result of individual action and 
freedom. It may he tinged with error or ignor¬ 
ance, hut its distortion cannot be laid to the 
charge of the supreme thinker. 

How may we know that there is a reality corro- 
Hjionding to our knowleilge? We succeed only as 
we assume that the world of things and jiersons is 
created and uphold hy a purjiosive intelligence. 
In this supreme personality, source of thinker and 
thing, lies the final unity. 

4. Personalism and other philosophical prob¬ 
lems.— (n) Space and time ,—Until the day.s of 
Kant space and time had been generally conceived 
as fundamental realities existing independently of 
all intelligence. It was Kant who set them forth 
as merely the forms under which the thinking 
mind relates the world of things and events to 
itself and to each other. Personalism agrees with 
Kant in his view of the subjective nature of sjiace 
and time, but goes on to a.ssert an objective 
validity as well. I may say that time and space 
are only the forms under which I think, but are 
they peculiar to me ? If purely subjective, as 
Kaut taught, there is no way of granting tliem 
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general validity and no assurance that our calendars 
or geographies will agree. Both time and space 
must be given objective validity to free them trom 
the disjunctive caprice of the individual and make 
possible a world united in space and time relations. 
The forms of time and space gain a validity uni¬ 
versal for intelligent beings through a supreme 
personal intelligence who creates and upholds all. 

{b) Causality .—With materialism the mind can 
never grasp the real thing, but only its ]>henomena. 
Hence, in dealing witli causality materialism is 
for ever hiding its processes under a figure of 
speech. Reality is shifted from mass to molecule, 
from molecule to atom, from atom to aeon, from 
aeon to electron, and always tliat which is invis¬ 
ible. Out of these imagined actions and reactions 
all cau.sation is said to spring. 

Idealism sweeps this wliole world of phenomena 
into subjectivity. But by subjective w'e may 
mean either one of two things. VVe may mean 
that which is peculiar to t!ie individual alone or 
that which is true for intelligence anyudicrc and 
which has no existence a[)art from it. Failure to 
make this distinction is fatal to idealism. Unless 
it is made, the system of experience becomes the 
fiction of tlu! individual. 

In describing causality personalism makes a 
distinction between f)henonu!naI and etli<!ient catis- 
ality. I’lienouieiial causality lias reference to .the 
true order or succession of events. V\'e name this 
succession ‘cause and ellect.’ We say that the 
ellect can be traced to its cause, which is correct 
enough for practical purposes; if we speak of 
etiicient causation, it is not adequate. Retracing 
from effect to cause in the plicnomenal world, we 
are committed to the infinite regress. Moreover, 
W'e have a closed system, as all etfe.cts are potenti¬ 
ally present ahvays. There is no place for the 
new. We are finally forced back ujxin the 
assertion of the unknowable. We might be satis¬ 
fied with this affirmation of nescience, did not two 
considerations arise to disturb us: (1) that the 
human spirit revolts a.gainst such a conclusion, 
and (ii) that our owm experience of jiersonality 
gives an example of etiicient, uncausea causality. 
Human laAvs are founded upon this fact. The 
Imman personality is not tne prey of driving 
molecules and brain-storms. In the recesses of 
personality lies the possibility of starting new 
successions of cause and ellect. If, then, we are 
to have efficient causation, we must find it not in 
unthinking atoms, nor in their combination, nor 
in impersonal laws of succession, but, rather, hound 
up w ith the purpose and intelligence of a person- 
ality. 

Phenomenal causation is the succession of ap¬ 
pearances common to all. We can mark the {•re¬ 
existences and successions which hold universally 
in the Avorld of experience, and we can formulate 
their laws without granting tliem causal efficiency 
or assuming anything concerning their ineta- 
pliysical ground. Efficient causation, on tlie other 
hand, deals not with the order of succession but 
with the ground of being itself. 

Causal explanation must he in terms of penson- 
ality or it must vanish altogether. Any W'orld- 
ground capable of real causation, not itself involved 
in the atomic flux, must he both personal and 
intelligent. 

{c) Chnnge and identity.—Vf'ith materialism 
change is impossible. What we call change is a 
re-arrangement of atoms. Even thought can be 
no more than that. We have a static universe 
with its jirescribed number of atoms, and all 
possibilities lie in their permutations and combina¬ 
tions. With absolutism change is a mere a{»{»ear- 
ance. In the ultimate reality, the divine thought, 
all is static. 


Entertaining a lively sense of this problem, 
Bergson posits duration as the abiding element in 
change. Clianjje can mean something only to that 
which retains iU identity through all changes. 
But abstract terms have no way of relating eventa. 
This can he done only by an abiding personality. 
If, then, the human personality is to locate itself 
in the universe or to image that which survives the 
passing world of events, it is driven to affirm a 
supreme enduring personality, in which the world 
and all lesser personaliti«*s find a common unity. 

{d) Unity and pluralify. — Driven by criticism 
to acknowietlge the dualism that exists between 
thought and tiling, and with no basis of mediation, 
some minds are turning to the affirmation of 
{•luralisin (q.ti.). But a disjum:tive universe is as 
much an impossibility for thonghf, as a Avorld {•re¬ 
determined by a divine iifea. The pluralist cannot 
make his world disjunctive enough to he i;on- 
sisteiit. Unless ho preserves a certain amount of 
unity—the unity of a mind ahh' to grasp the 
fleeting events of time ami the haflliiigaj>penranee 
of change—knowledge is meaningless. 

Personalism affirms that, the only real unity of 
which we are directly aware is the unit y of the 
free and conscious self. The self survives the 
{)R.ssiiig events of experience, relatc's them to itself 
under the forms of time and s{»ace, and makes 
itself tlie centre of its changing world. 'I’hat there 
is any higher unity is due t o the fact that one is 
not alone, hut is surrounded by a world of self- 
conscious Intelligimccs, themsidves comprehendial 
in .synthesis by a supiiuno personal inielligence. 
Through self-conscious and self-acting {•ersomility 
ah^ne can the world be hrouglit into substantia] 
unity. 

Thus are we rid of the conflict between mind 
and matter, nouinena and {)henomenH, and the 
disjointed world of {•luralisin. This is done also 
witliout resort to an idealism which, though 
grand in conce{ition, is death to the maintenance 
of freedom. 
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of Christian lieliejt, New York, 1916 ; J. W. Buckham, Person¬ 
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R. T. Flkwklling. 

PERSONALITY.—What is a self, and how 
are we ct^nscious of it? The words ‘self’ an<f 
‘ {lerson ’ may be taken as equivalent, and, as 
‘ {•ersonality ^ is a more familiar term than ' self- 
nesH,’ we may ])ut our question in this form, What 
is personality, and how do we know it? 

The quality of {lersonality is known to me because 
I have perception—in the strict sense of the word 
—of one being which {)oHse.sses the quality, namely, 
myself. The view that I ]>ert;eive myself is not a 
very common one, eH{)ecially in recent philosophic 
thought, hut ndi.scu.8.sion of it is ahsolutcly essential 
for tlie compreliension of the nature of sjiirit. 

In this article the word ‘ perception ’ is used to 
denote that sfiecies of aAvareness v Inch we have of 
theexiste.nt—awareness being amental state wliich 
i.s not a belief, though it is knowledge. It is of 
great importance to he clear as to w hat is meant 
by ‘awareness’ and ‘perception.’ "J’lie i)resent 
writer uses both terms in the manner introduced 
by Bertrand A. W Itussedl, and explained liy him 
in his (laper on Kiinnj/r,df/e by Acfjuaintancc and. 
Knoirfedgn by Dtsrription. 

I am aware of an object, or am acquainted w’ith an object— 
the phrases are used aw Hvnon.viiiouH—when ‘ I have a direct 
coifiiitive relation to that . . . In fact, I think the 

relation of Bubjeot and object which I call acquaintance Ih 
H iinplv the converse of the relation of object and subject which 
oonslltutes preaentation. That is. to say that 8 has acquaint¬ 
ance with O is essentially the same things as to say that O is 
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preocnted to S. . . . When we a«k whafc are the kindH of object* 
with which we are acquitinled, the flrut and iiioet obvious 
example \»i Henhe-data.' Vv'hen 1 see a colour or hear a noise, I 
have direct accjuaintance with the colour or the noise. We are 
also acipjaintcd, in introspection, with ‘olijecla in various 
cojrnitive find conalive relations to ourselves. When I see the 
sun, It often hai»iwns that I urn aware of my seein;' the sun, 
In addition to beinj; aware of the sun, and wlien I desire food, 
it often hujipens that I am aware of my desire for food. . . . 
The awarenesKes we have considered so far liave all been aware¬ 
nesses of particular existents, and nright all in a larger sense 
he <»lled serise daia. For, from the point of view of theory of 
knowledge, introspective knowledge is exactly on a level with 
knowledge derived from aiglit or hearing. Ilut, in addition 
to awareness of the above kind of objects, which may he called 
awareness of partindarM, we have also what may be called 
awareness of wdvemaU. . . . Not only are wc aware of par¬ 
ticular yellows, hut if we have seen a MUfheient number of 
yellows and have Nufllcient intelligence, we are aware of the 
univerHal yellow ; t his nnivcrsul is Uw sulijcct in such Judgments 
as “ yt^llow differs from blue” or “yellow refiembles blue less 
than ^reeri does.” And the universal .yellow is the predicate in 
such judgiuents as “ this is yellow,” when “ this" is a particular 
HenHC-diitmn. And universal relations, too, are objects of 
awarciieHses ; up and down, in fore and after, resemblance, I 
desire, awareness its<-l(, and so on, would seem to be alt of them 
objects of which we can be aware.' l 

ThiH, then, is what ‘ awarene.s.s ’ ineans. Jiy 
‘ perception ’ is meant the awarcrm.s.s of wliat 
KuMsell calls ‘ jiartieulars,’ or Beimedata in a lar},:e 
Benue. Ail of tliewe arc sub-stanceH. Ami we can, 
of courHe, he aware of them only when they cxiHt. 
I’erception, tluireftire, is alwuyH awartineau of the 
exi.stent. Jdit awarene.sH which is not perception 
neeh not he of the existent. If 1 know what any 
Bimple characteristic means, I am aware of it. 
Hut my awareness, c.r/. , of yellow, does not prove 
that tliere is any existent tiling which has the 
characteristic of yellow. 

l'er(!eption, however, is not limited tx) the per¬ 
ception of BubstHiices. 'riiere is, indeed, no perce)t- 
tion except wlien a substance is perceived, but, 
filong witli the substance, we are aide to ponreive 
some jiarticular characteristic of the substance, j 
Thi.s iss proved by the fact that we make judgments, I 
which no one would assert were in ail ctiHee in- 
correct, that a .suhstance has c(*rtain cliara<*f,eristi<!H, 
for wliich oui only evidfuice is our awareness. 
And, Nince tlie judgment i.s (liat a jiarticular ex¬ 
istent Hubstance \ias t\ie cdaracteristic, the aware¬ 
ness on which it is based mnst be pen-cjition. 
Since the chavacleristies of the exisUint themselves 
exist, the l>cst dclinition of perception will be that 
it is awareness of the existent. 

'^\\v\\, i‘x\sUv\v\, \A\\\\vi,s i\o we \\evce\ve'. At \h ' 
clear \\\at, \ do not perceive physical objects (as 
opjiosed to sense-data) or other jieojile’s minds. 
My only ground for believing in them is by an 
inlerence from the sense-data wliicli I ilo perceive, 
'rids does not nuian tliat every belief in tliem is a 
deliberate and considous inference from a juemiss 
about sense data. t)n the contrary, I often judge 
that there is a table in the room, or that I have 
met a friend, without making any judgment 
w'batever that I have perceived any sense-data. 
But, altlumgli my judgment that there is a table 
in the room is not an inference from sense-data, it 
w'ill not be a judgment which I have any right to 
make unless I liave experienced son.se-data such 
that the existence of the table in the room could 
be legitimately inferred from them. And, if any 
doubt is thrown, hy myself or others, ni>on the 
correctne8.s of m;y judgment as to the table, the 
only way in which it can be justilied is by an 
inference from sense-data. 

* RUMflll, pp. 1-i. The prevent writer cannot accept, without 
•ome renervation, the account of what objecta it is that we are 
aware of by introe}>ectlon, but this does not affect the meaning 
of awareness. 

» In the same wa.\’ the only way of juRt.ifi-ing inv belief that j 
another peraon exiHls will in* by mi itift-ri ru-f from senHc-'hitn. ' 
\vhi< Ji e*x'’epl for a Ib-rK leiao) " ill le.id ;.i •: n helm „■ iub i 

bod.i (or a reality appenniig as iiiti bod.v) and then to hlrnseJf. 
Of ooiirse the sense dala which are the basis of such an inference I 
need not be as closely connected with the object inferred as to 
be a COSO of what is conmionly called seeing, touching, etc., the I 


We do perceive, then, sense-data (using this 
word in the larger sense, to include our perception 
of mental events by introspection). We do imt 

i ierceive physical objects or other people’s minds, 
iut one question still remains. Does each of us 
perceive himself ? 

The present writer believes that this is the case. 
The rea-sons which have led him to this view were 
suggested by a pa.s8age in llusseirs jiaper already 
quoted above.* 

1 am certainly aware of certain characteristics— 
e.g., the cJiaracteristic of equality. I know, tlien, 
the proposition, ‘ 1 am aware of equality.’ If I 
know tnis proposition, I must know each con¬ 
stituent of it. 1 must therefore know ‘ I.’ What¬ 
ever we know must be known by acquaintance or 
liy description. If, therefore, ‘ P cannot be known 
hy descrijition, it must be known by acijuaintance, 
and 1 must be aware of it. 

Now, bow can ‘1’ be described in this case? 
The description must be an exclusive description, 
i.c. one which applies to nothing but ‘ I,’ since 1 do 
not know what ‘ 1 ’ means unless 1 know enough 
about it to distinguish it from everything el.se. 1 
am aware, as already said, of equality, and I am 
aware, hy introspection, that there is an aware¬ 
ness of equality. Can T, by means of tlu'se, 
describe ‘I’ as that which is aware of equality? 
But it is obvious that this is not an exclu.sive 
de.scrijition of ‘I,’ for it could not be that unless it 
were certain that I was the only jierson who ever 
possessed awareness of equality. It is obvious 
tliat this is not certain, and that it is possilde that 
some one else besides me was, is, or will be awn re 
of equality, (lii jioint of fact, 1 have overwliulm- 
ing empirical evidence for the (ionclusion that some 
other )>erson8 are aware of equality.) 'I'bus we 
cannot get an exclusive description of ‘ 1 ’ in thi.s 
way. 

It may be thought that an exclusive description 
could be reached hy going a step further. I am 
ii(*t only aware, it may be said, that there is an 
awareness of equality, hut I am also aware that 
there is this awareness of equality, the particular 
me.nt.al act whic.b is my awareness of equality liere 
and now. Now, if ‘I’ were desiuilied as that 
which is aware of this awareness of equality, 
should we not have reached an exclusive descrip- 
, t'vorvA V'oT Tvo one else, \t may \)e argued, could lie 
awareof tli w awareness of equality except ‘ I ’ myself 
who have it. Of course, in order that this may be 
an exclusive description of ‘ I,’ I must know wliat 
I mean by this awareness of equality. But this 
would be a ca.se of knowledge by awareness, 'riiis 
awareness of equality would bo a sense-datum, of 
which We could be aware by introspection, since 
no one denies that sense-data can oe known by 
awareness, 'riius, it is said, we can dispense witli 
tlie necessity for awareness of self, and hold that 
the only awarene.ss of the existent/—the only per¬ 
ception—is of sense-data. 

1 his argument, as has been seen, has, as one of 
its step.s, tlie assertion that no one can be aware of 
an awareness of equality except the person who 
has tliat awareness. To this jioint we shall return 
later. But first we must point out that, even if 
thi.s step were correct, the argument would not be 
valid. 

1 he judgment which we are now con.sidering is 
^e judgment, ‘I am aware of this awareness.’ 
Now tins is not merely a judgment that some 
person, however identified, is aware of the aware¬ 
ness. It also asserts that the person Avho is aware 
of the awareness is the person who is making the 
ot.ject itself. I never saw the Andes or the death of Cstaar, 
nut uiy belief in them is an inference from visual sense-daiA in 
reading books about them. 

> Russell did not, however, work out his contention in detail 
which was not essential for the main design of his paper. 
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judgment. And how can I be entitled to awserl 
this identity if ‘ I ’ can bo known only by descrip 
tion ? In tliat case I ani aware of this awareness, 
and of making a judgment, and I may be entitled 
to conclude that tliere is some one who is aware of 
the awareness, and that some one is making the 
judginent, since both awarenesses and judgments 
require persons to make them. And it may 1ms the 
case that ‘ the person who is aware of this aware¬ 
ness’ is an exclusive description of the person to 
whom it applies. Itut how do I know that the 
person thus described is the person who makes the 
judgment? If I am not aware of my self, the only 
thing I know about the person who makes the 
judgment is just the description, ‘ the person who 
makes this judgment.’ And, granting that this is 
an exclusivedescrijit ion, 1 urn still not entitled to 
s.ay, */ am aware of this awareness,'unless I know 
that the two exclusive descriptions apply to the 
same person. If tlie person is Known only by these 
descriptions, or by other descni)tions, it does not 
seem to me possible to know anything of the sort, 
d'lms, if ‘ 1 ’ can be known only by description, it 
seems impossible tliat vve can know that I an 
aware of this awareness, or of anything else, .since 
the judgment, ‘ I am aware of X,’ always means 
that the person who is aware of X is also the 
person who is making the judgment. 

On the otiier hand, if I do perceive my self, there 
is no tjifiiculty in justifying either the judgment, 

‘ I am aware tif this tiwareness,' or the judgment, 
‘I am aware of equality.’ Tlierc is no necsl now 
to find an exclusive description of ‘ I,’ hecauso I 
am aware of it, i.e. know it by atiquaintance, and 
therefore do not recpiirc to know it by description. 
And I (ein now jtistify the Jissertion, im|died in 
the use of ‘I,’ that the person who is aware 
(whether of f/iis awareness or of c(|uality) is the 
f/crson who rtiakes llie judgment. Fur in perceiv¬ 
ing my self I penreive al.so, as wa.s said nl>ove, some 


aware of the same thing. It is only by awareness 
that we can know what any simple characteristic 
imians—.since, being simple, it cannot be defined 
—and tile meaning of comj)ound cliaracteristics 
depends on the meaning of 8uni>le cbaracter- 
isticts. If, therefore, two people lould not bo 
aware of the : ' baracteri.stic, it would 

be impossible for one i»er.son ever to communicate 
his thoughts another. 

Ojiinions differ with regard to sen.se-data in the 
narrower sense of the word — excluding those 
admittedly gained by introspection, and inelutfing 
ouly those wliich come, or appear to come, from 
the external senses. Some tlnukers regard tliem 
as such that tw'o people can jieri'eive the same sense- 
datum. Others, however, Imkl that each Kcnse 
datum can he perceived only by one jierson, 
although sense-data perceived by diflerent people 
may he causetl by the same object and may justify 
inferences os to the exislenee of that object. 

lint that which falls wholly within a mind is 
usually denied to be pen^eptible by any miiul except 
that in which it falls, w hetlier it he a state of the 
mind, a relation between two states of the mind, 
or a relation between the mind and one of its own 
states. Thus those thinkers who hold, as .some do, 
that sense-data in the narrower sense aro states of 
the mind are invariably to be found among iljost' 
who hold tliat each sense-datum can bo perceived 
only by one person—who is, of conrso, t he jierson 
of whom they are states. And, in the case of tlie 
remainder of sense-data in the wider sense—those 
wdiieli are admittedly mental, and reached by 
introspection — it is generally held, or, rather, 
tacitly assumed, that they can have no other per¬ 
cipient than the mind within which they tall. 
Among these, of course, are. all awarenesses. 

Now’ it does not seem that we are justified in 
a.s.serting this os an absolute ne<a!ssity. No doubt 
it is the ca.se that I do not perceive any state of 


•: clmrActeristioH of inv > 


And, if I perceive mind of any person but my.s( 


1 have good 


it to have tlie ch.aracter of b<.‘ing aw'aro, of equality, reason to believe that none ol the persons whom 1 
or of an awvireiie.s.s, and also perceive it to have know, or who have recorded tlieir exfierienco in any 
the (th.u'Hcteri.stic of making this judgment, Iain 'ay wliich ia acccasihie to me, has ever ueneived 

justilied in holding that it is the same person w’ho .he states of mind of any other person tfinn him- 

is aw'are and who makes the judgment.' elf. Nor have I any reason to tielieve that any 

We hav’e tlius good reason to a.ssert that lean >theT self in the universe ha.s done so. Uul tlie 


perceive niy if I can know myself at all. / fact that there is no reason to .mpjiose tliat it does 

For it would 1)0 impossible for any one who bv/ioved j Jtnppon is very fur from Indn^' h proof that it 
tliat the self c.ould be knowm to deny the truth of couM not Happen. Is there nny reason for sup- 
some projiosition which takes tlie form ‘ I am aware P««ing that it could not happen? Kvon if it is 
of X.’ And w'e have .seen that sucli propositions asserted that we have no reason to suppose that 


cannot he justifiably accepted unless I cau 
of—i.e. perceive—my self. 


,re any self does iierccive anything but its own states 
(a view whicii involves that sense-data in the 


Thus the attempt to describe the self which is narrower sen.se are states of tlie .sell), there is 
aware of equality by its identity with the se.. no impo8.sibility in its doing so. That relative 

which is aware of i/u.i awareness of equality has isolation of a self (of cour.se it is not complete 

broken down even if we grant the premiss which isolation) which would pievent it fr(>m entering 
it assured—that ‘that which is aware of f/m- into a relation of perception witli anything outside 
awareness of equality ’ is an exclusive description itself need not be essential to the self because it is 
of the substance tu wiiicli it applies. But we must true of it throughout our experience. If, on the 

now examine into the truth of this premiss, for, otlier hand, sense-data in the narrower sense are 

although the argument would not hold even if it not parts of the self, then 1 can perceive somet hing 
were valid, the question of its validity is important which is outside me, winch is one step Uiwards 
in itself perceiving what is inside another self. Ihe fact 

It is very commonly held that it is impossible for that in our exfierience this second sfen is never 

any person to be aware of any mental state except taken does not prove that it is imiiosHiblo 
the person who has the state, and, therefore, that It must he rememliered that, if A should perceive 
only one person can be aware of it. With regard a state of B s. that won d nob make it a state of 
bo awareness which is not perception, it is univer- A’s or any less exclusively a state of B s ^ o have 
sally admitted that more than one person c^n be a state and to perceive it are two utterly different 
^ things. In our present experience, as we have just 

1 It may possibly be said that the awareness Is never slmul- no one does the second who does not do the 

taneous with the jndtfinent assertinif first. But the first often occurs without the sexiond. 

«tl^/t^^dlar That'the the awarei.eii. I often have a state, even a conscious state, witli- 

very rapidi), and in that lUHe we are probably Justified in being awaro of that state,' and this does not 

asserting that the self Trill he'diseiissed ' If fhij* were not so, every conscious state would start an 

th^ awareness are the saute self. This point will be a.st iisseu perceptions, since a perception Is Itself a sUte. 
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make it any the less my 8tate. Since the two are 
so distinct, A might i>crceive a state of H’s, which 
perimps li hiniHclf did not perceive, and yet it 
would be JiVi state and not A’s. Confusion on this 

oint has had a gocnl deal to do with the prevailing 

eliof that one self cannot perceive a state of 
another self. 

It is, therefore, not intrinsically impossible that 
one H(;lf should be aware of a state of another self 
(or that nu^re than one self should be so), and, as a 
self can be aware of its own state, it is not intrin¬ 
sically impossible tliat two selves should be aware 
of the same awareness. We cannot, therefore, be 
t^ertain that ‘ the person who is aware of this 
awareness ’ is an exclusive description of a person 
of whom it is true. And, if ‘ I ’ can be known only 
by means of this description, I cannot be certain 
who ‘ I ’ is, and cannot lie certain that 1 know the 
meaning of the projtosition, ‘ I am aware of this 
awjireness,’ or of the nroposition, ‘ I arn aware of 
e<{uality’ (since the ‘1’ in the latter was to be 
described by means of the former). liut it is 
(iertain that 1 know the meaning of these pro[>osi- 
tions, and it is certain that 1 am certain of their 
truth. Thus, for a second reason, the attempt to 
show that ‘ 1 ’ can be known by description in this 
manner has broken <lown. 

An attempt might be made to know *1’ by 
dpHcrii)tion whicli would not be liable to the second 
objection, b'or it might bo said—and truly—that, 
while it is not impossible for more than one self to 
he aware of a pa rticular awareness, it is irnpo8.sihlc 
for more than one self to have the same particular 
awareness. If I am aware of X, it is not impossible 
that you, as well as 1, abouhl be aware of my 
awareness of X, but it is impossible that my particu¬ 
lar uwaiem^ss of X should also be your awareness 
of X, or anybody else’s, since what is a state— i.e. 
a ])art--of one self can in no case be a state of 
another self. 

IMiis vitiw the present writer believes to be cor¬ 
rect. U has been denied, both on the ground that 
my awareness of X is not a part of me and on the 
ground that tw'o selves might possibly have a 
common part, liut it is not nect^ssary to decide 
tliese points here, as it can be sliown that, even if 
the view is correct and no two solves can have the 
same awareness, it will still be impo-ssihle to know 
‘ I ’ by description. 

The attempt to know it by description on this 
basis would he as follows. If we start from ‘ I am 
aware of equality,’ and wish to describe the *1,’ we 
must proceed to the further proposition, ‘ I liave 
this acquaintan(!e with ec^uality,’ which will alway.s 
be true if the other is. Then the ‘ I ’ in the latter 
proi)OHition can be de.scrihed as the self w’hi<di has 
this acquaintance with equalit}'. This description 
cannot aj)ply to more than one thing, and is tlicre- 
fore an ex« lusive description of it. And the thing 
so des(!rihed is the ‘I’m both j)ro{)ositions. Ami 
in this way we do avoitl the second ohiection. liut 
our new ai.t.ernj)t is still open to the lirst objection 
—that it involves that two descriptions apply t<j 
the same self, and that we have no right to make 
this a.ssumption. Kor, when 1 assert the proposi¬ 
tion, ‘ I have this awareness,’ it means that the 
self who h.as this awareness is the same as the self 
who asserts the ])roj»osition. Now, I can only 
describe the one—if it is to he de-scribed at all—as 
the self which has this awareness, and the second 
as the self which makes this judgment. Both of 
these are exclusive descri])tion8. (Of course, by 
‘ this judgment ’ is meant the psychical fact of 
judgment, not the proposition wliich is asserted.) 
and 1 should have to be attain aware of that, and ao on. We 
know that thie ie not the cane. We do not very often perceive 
a perception, and perception of a perception of a perception 
•caroely ever happens except when we are enga(fed on epiatemo- 
logical or psychological investigation. 


But I have no reason to suppose that they refer to 
the same self, and therefore I am not entitled to 
say, ‘ 1 have this awareness,’ or, consequently, ‘ I 
am aware of equality.’ 

If, on the otner hand, I am aware of my self, 1 
am entitled to say, ‘ I have this awareness,’because 
1 am aware of my self with the two characteristics 
of having the awareness and of making the judg¬ 
ment. Once more, then, we are brou^it back to 
the conclusion that, if I am entitled to make any 
assertion about my awareness of anything, I must 
be aware of my self. 

Nor is this all. The same lino of argument will 
show that, unless ‘ 1 ’ is known by awareness, I am 
not justilied in making any statement about my 
self, whether it deals with awareness or not. If I 
start with the proposition, ‘ I am angry,’ and then, 
on the same principle as before, describe * I ’ as that 
which has this state of anger, my a.ssertion will 
involve the assertion that it is the same self wliicli 
has tliis state of anger and which is making this 
proposition. And, if ‘I’ can be known only by 
description, there is no reason to hold that it is the 
same self which both has the state and makes the 
assertion. 

It is not, of course, impossible for us to have 

f ;ood reasons for believing that two descriptions 
>oth apply to some substance which we know only 
by description. I know other people only by 
description, hut I may have good reason to believe 
of my friend X that he is both a socialist and a 
post-impressionist. But the case now before us 
IS not analogous to this. My beliefs about X 
depend for their correctness on ilie correctne.ss of 
various inferences from sense-data of which 1 am 
aware—])erhaps auditory sense-data which I hear, 
aiul which I infer to be due to bis desire to com¬ 
municate his opinions to me. But, wlien I jmlge 
that I am angry, the conclusion that it is I who am 
angry is not an inference from my awareness ol a 
state of anger whose characteristics are such that 
it can only belong to a particular person. I am as 
directly certain that it is I who am angry as I am 
that the state of anger exists. And, if ‘ I ’ is not 
known by awareness, the only alternative is that 
‘ 1 ’ should be described as that which is involved 
in the simple fact of the existence of the state of 
anger—the only element in the proposition of 
which, on this hyjxithe.sis, we are awai e. That is, 
it must be described simply as tlie self which has 
this state of anger. Ami in this de.scription there 
is nothing from which we can legitimately conclude 
that this is the same self as that which makes the 
assertion. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, if ‘ I ’ can be 
known at all, it must be known by awareness, and 
that, if it cannot be known by awareness, we are 
not justified in asserting any proposition in which 
the term ‘I’ occurs. Unless we take this ex¬ 
tremely sceptical alternative, we must admit that 
‘ I ’ is known by awareness. 

It may be asked why this result has not been 
accepteif by so many — perhaps most—recent 
philosophers. The explanation may be partly that 
they saw that ‘ the self which has this state ’ is an 
exclusive description of a self, when this state is 
known by awareness, and that they did not see the 
further point that this de.scription gave us no 
ground to identify the self which has the state 
with the self making the assertion, and that this 
identity is implied in the use of ‘I.’ But probably 
the chief reason is that they looked for the aware¬ 
ness of the self in the wrong way. They tried to 
find a consciousness of self which had the same 
positive evidence for being an awareness as is 
found in an awareness of equality or in an aware¬ 
ness of some particular sense-datura. And this 
attempt failed. For the * I ’ is much more elusive 
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than the other realities of which we are aware. It 
is divided into parts which are not tlieinselves 
selves (unlike the })arta of sense-data, which, if 
perceptible, are also sense-data); and of these 
j)arts we can be aware, and generally are, or can 
be, when we are aware of tlie‘I.’ It is easy, 
therefore, to 8upi)ose tliat it is only the parts— 
the actual states—of which we are aware, while 
the ‘I’ is known only hy deacrijdion, ami tlje 
belief in it can he justiiied only by inference from 
the states. This view also gains plausil»ility from 
the fact that ‘ 1 ’ has no content exitept [>arts of 
this sort. For it is natural, though erroneous, to 
argue that, if all the parts of the ‘ I ’ can he per¬ 
ceived sejiarately, it is iin))ossible to perceive the 
‘ I ’ as a whole excoi)t by i>erceiving all those parts. 
And, of course, in perceiving tlie ‘T we do not 
perceive all its parts. 

Thus, if we merely inspect our experience, the 
aAvareness of the ‘ T ’ is far from obvious. The only 
way of making it olivious is that suggested hy 
Kussell and employed in this article. We must 
take iirojtositions containing the ‘ I,’ and, to test 
the view that ‘I’ is known by desciiption, en¬ 
deavour to replace ‘ I ’ with its ile.scription. Only 
then does the impos.sibility of knowing ‘ I ’ except 
by awareness become clear. 

Onr conclusion is that ‘I’ must be known by 
awareness, if it is to be known at all. 'Die alter¬ 
native remains that it is not known at all, ami 
that no statements which contain ‘ I 'as a constitu¬ 
ent are justiliable. 

Of tliose iihilosophies which, without falliiig into 
complete scepticism, deny the reality of the .self 
the two most important are Hume’s and Hradley's. 
Hume {Treatise of Jlnnuni ?satun\ I. iv, 6, ed. T. 
H. (Jreen and T. H. (irose, vols., London, 190!), 
i. o.Sdir.) .seems to take the view that we must be 
aware of the self if we know it at all, since lie 
contents himself with proving to his own satisfair- 
tion that we can liave no ‘ impre.ssion ’ of it, and 
doe.s not discu.s.s the [lossibility Llnit I might have 
a ‘compound idea’ of it, as I liave of the death of 
Catsar, whicOi 1 did not s(;e. He ofl'ers two argu 
monts against the possibility of an imprc.'ision of 
the self. 'J'lie first is that the impre.ssion, if there 
were one, niu.st he the .same tlironghoiit life. 

‘But there is no iiniireHsion nr>ii.starit and invarii»l>l«. Pain 
and pleasure, ^rief and jny, passions a?nl soiisalions Hue.eied 
each other, and tuo’er ull exist at tin; saine time. It eannot, 
tlierefore, be from any of these itnpressioti.s, or from any other, 
that the idea of self is deriv’d ; and consequently there is no such 
idea.' 

In an.swer to this we may say, in the first nlace, 
that it is not necessary that the impres.sion .sbould 
he the .same throughout life. If I had it for a 
minute, it would he enough grouml to believe in 
the self then. Whether tliere was any reason to 
.suppose that the same self existed before and after¬ 
wards would he a matter for further argument. 
But, whether it did or did not, a self that lasted 
for a minute would still he a .self. As for the 
passage quoted, no one would deny that no imj)re.s- 
.sion of ‘ pain and ]j|<.;asure, grief nnd joy, pa.ssionH 
and sen.sations ’ could be an impression of tlio self. 
But to conclude at once, as he doe.s, that no other 
impression can be an impres-sion of self is entirely 
unjustitied. 

His grounds for making this illegntimnte step are 
probably the fact that, if tliere is a self, it has 
parts, all of wliich are pains, plea.sure.s, griefs, joys, 
pa.s.sions, .sen.sations, or .something el.se which is not 
a self, and his supposition that, in that ca.se, there 
can be no impre.ssion of the .self >vhich is not an 
aggregate of the.se. And this becomes explicit in 
his .second argument. 

Mankind, be says, ‘are nothlnff but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptiona, which succeed each other with an 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and move¬ 
ment.’ 


Without accepting the detail of this, we may 
agree that all the content of a self falls within 
vuriou-s mf:‘ntal states, m>t selves, and that—at any 
rate, within certain limits—tliese change while the 
self remains the .same self. Hut it doe.s not iollow 
from this that the self is not an exi.stent reality, 
any more than it follows that a col lego is not an 
existent reality, because it is made iij> of men who 
are not colleges, and who join and leave the college 
while it remain.s the same college. 

Moreover, Hume’s attempt to nceount for the 
arrangement of the mental state.s without accejit- 
ing tlie reality of tin; self, when look(‘d at more 
closely, seems to involve the very reality that it 
was meant to exclmie. For what is meant hy say¬ 
ing that the pereeptioms which exist form diu’ertmt 
‘handles or eolleetions’? H does not mean that 
those whi<di form the same hiimlle are eoiinected 
in space with one another more (‘loscly tlnin they 
are with those in otln'r htindle.s, for Hnme does not 
regard the j)ereeptionH as being in spa(;e. Nor can 
it be that tliey are connected more clo.sely in time, 
oi 1)3' re.semlilance. For, if tlu're is nmlly a bundle 
wlierever there is, on the ordinary tlieor}', a self, 
then similar and simultaneous ]>erceptions are 
found in dillerent biimlle.s, and dissimilar and non- 
.simultaiieons .sen.sations in the same bundle. It 
.seems impo.ssible to avoid the conehision tliat the 
eontcnls of each bundle must be detminined to he 
parts of that bundle by their Jidation to, or inclu¬ 
sion in. some reality wliieh is not any one of the 
contents, nor the aggregate of these taken as a 
plurality', but is something as ultimate as, say, 
one of tlie eonlent-s. If we reach this, we have 
reached the self. 

It is not. necessary to consider in detail all 1/lie 
stagi'H in Bradley’s seandiing and brilliant arlal 3 ^sis 
of tlie various possible meanings of Hie self, on 
wliiidi he founds his conclusion t hat tlie self is not 
absolutely real. It is ch'ar t hat, if the view which 
we have taken is to )>e refuted in consequerice of 
any of his critici.sms, it u ill he hy those wliicli he 
oU'er.s in res})ect of the sixtii sense of the word 
whi<di lie di.scu.ssos - that in which the self is a 
snhje(!t which becomes an object (Appearunre and 
Iti'iilitir, London, IhOM, eh. ix.). For the self 
which, as we have decided, each of u.s knows by 
awarenc.ss as his ‘ I ’ is, as we saw, that which i.s 
the .subject Avliich p(*r(!ei^'es and judge.s. We do 
not Hity that it is only t Iiat, that it does nothing 
else. On t he contrniy'. it is that which loves wlien 
my judgment, ‘ I love,’ is tnn*, and whiidi is angry 
wiien my judgment, ‘ T am angry,’is true. But it 
is al.so tiiat which is the subject in all knowledge. 
If Bradley lia.s succeeded in disproving the 
reality of a self which i.s the subject of knowledge, 
lie ha.s disproved our com!lusion. But, if he has 
not done this, he ha.s not weakened our conclusion 
at all, .since none of the other senses of self whieli 
he di.scus.ses i.s such that it.s validity is involved in 
the validity of self in our sense. 

The self, Bradley sa 3 '.s, is a conerete group. 
W^ith this we may agree, since Bradley apparently 
means by it only that there i.s a plurality of 
[larts in the self. He then points out that most, if 
not all, of tlie content of the self can become an 
object, and from this ho concludes that very little, 
if any, of the content of the self can belong to it 
essentially. His view is that what become.s an 
ohje<‘t becomes ipso facto part of the not-H«df, and 
that what is not-self cannot he the self, or part of 
it. If Bradley Ls right in holding l.liat whatever be¬ 
comes an object must be reinoveu from the self, then 
it is clear that no self can know its own existence. 
For no self could know its own existence without 
being an object of knowledge to itself, and a self 
cannot be its own obje<;t if the objeet ipso facto 
ceases to lie self. Thus not only must we abandon 
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the view that I know my self by awareness—whicl 
we hatl found reason U> tliink was tlie only way ii 
which J could know mysclf-but, more generallv, 
all knowledge of iny nelf by my seif is directly 
shown to be impossible. . , .1 . 1 

iiut what reason is tliere for holding that a sel 
cannot be its own object, remaining all the time tlie 
self w’hi(;h has the objecit? There appears to be no 
reason whatever. 'j’Jie preHumption is certainly 
that it can be its own object, for, if it could not, I 
could never know niy self (whether by aw'areness 
or by description), and consequently could never 
know any proposition in which ‘ 1 ’ occurs. Now, 
there are jiro/iositions in which ‘1 ’ occurs which I 
do afl.sert, and wliich are priina facie true. The 
jire.senl. writer can see no ground why this presump¬ 
tion should be rejected. It cannot be denied that 
there are certain relations in which a substance 
can stand to itself, and what is there in the case of 
tlie relation of knowledge which should make us 
reject theprim/i facie view that this is one of them ? 
So far from that being the ca.se, the more we con- 
temjilate our experience, the more reason we find 
for holding that it is impossible to reject knowledge 
of self. If we are right in this, Jlradley’s objection 
to the reality of the self, in tlie sense in which we 
have taken self, falls to the ground. 

I am, then, aware of my own self. We now pass 
to a question of coiisHlerable importance—the rela¬ 
tion of the self to lime, or to that real series which 
appears as a time-series. It is a common view t hat 
the definition of substance should include perman¬ 
ence in time, or, at least, persistence through a 
certain amount of time.^ Hut it b better to adopt 
a diflerent delinition, by which that which existed 
at a single and irulivisible point of time would also be 
a substance. Wit h regard to selves, the view that 
nothing is a self unless it is persistent through 
time is still stronger. Indeed, many refutations 
of the reality of selves coniine themselves to show¬ 
ing, or attempting to show, that a self, defined in 
whatever way is being criticized, could not persist 
for the period covered by the life of a human 
body. 

W hat can we say, on our theory, as to the jier- 
Bisteiico of the sidf ? 1 know my self by awareness, 
and I can therefore be certain only of those of its 
charactei ist i(t.s of which 1 am aware, or which are 
involved in tliosi* of wliich I am aware. Am 1 
aware of I he persistence of my self through time? 
It seems to me (hat I am. For awareness lasts 
tlirough the specious firesent. At any ]»oint of 
time, then, I may jierceivo iny self at that point 
of time, and also my self at any previous point of 
time within the limits of a specious pre.sent. And 
if, between these ])oin(s, I begin or cease to perceive 
something else, I shall, if 1 atteml to the relation 
between t he two perceptions, he aware of my .self 
as persisting while other things change, and so as 
jiersistiiig in 111110 .“ 

This period of lime is, of course, very short rela¬ 
tively to the life of a human body. Have we any 
reason to sujtpose that the self which we perceive 
through a specious ju csent persists itself through 
any longer time? It has been held by some 
writers that, for past periods which are earlier 
than any jmrt of the specious present, but yet 
relatively near, our memory gives us absolute 

1 For the sake of brevity, ‘ time ' is used as an equivalent to 
'time, or (Imi real serieB which appeors as a time-series,’ when¬ 
ever the context removes any <iati>fcr of ambiguity. 

® It does not., of course, follow tliut a thin)f i>e^in8 or ceases to 
exist because I iie^ln or cease to perceive it, but at any rate the 
peroeptions will ))egin and cease. Since the {lerceptions are 
parts of the self, it follows that the same self can contain parts 
which exist at different times. Ft is also obvious that It cad 
contain parts which exist simultaneously. If I know that 1 am 
angry, my self contains simultaneously a state of anger and a 
state of awareness (of the anger). Attain, I am sometimes aware 
that 1 am Iioth hot and happy. 


certainty that the things which we remember did 
occur. If that is the case-it is not necesKiuy 
for us to discuss whether it is or not I can have 
ah-solute certainty that J existed at a time which 
/alls within the limits wliere memory is absolutely 
tru.stworthy. If, at the present nioiuent, I re- 
memlier that I was aware of myself in the past, 
then the ‘ I ’ who now remembers and the 1 who 
wa.s then aware must be the same ‘I, uiile.s.s the 
memory is erroneous—wliich it cannot be, by tiie 
hypothesis, within these limits—and therefore the 
same ‘ I ’ must have persisted from the moment, of 
the reinemherod awareness to the moment of Die 
reineni tirarice. 

Jleyond tliis, there is no certainty of the jier- 
■listenee of self. If, outside the limits of certain 
neniory, I remember tliiit I did or wa.s certain 
hiri^s in tJie jja.st, that ju'ofe.ssed memory may be 
'ecejitive in two ways. It may, in the ordinary 
..mse. be fal.se, as when, in a dream, I remember 
what I committed a murder ten years ago. In the 
second place, even if the events which I now re- 
lember did happen to some one in niy body, I 
lay be in error in thinking that I experienced 
.belli. There may then have been anollitM' self 
elated to my body, whose exiierieiice 1 now know 
jind mistakenly judge to have been uiy own. The 
latter alternative is not at all probable, but it is not 
mpossible. But, although there is no absolute 
:ertainty that my present self has lasteii longer 
dian the specious present and tlie short preceding 
perioil of certain memory—if there is such a period. 
—yet there may fie very good reason for holding 
^hat it is extremely [iroliahlc that it has done so. 
There is very little reason to doubt tlial the 
Feelings with which I now renieiiiber that 1 saw 
'ieiiares really did occur more than twenty yi'ars 
igo, and the self which experienced tlicm was tlie 
niie one which is now leimiinbering tliein. Am! 
lero is very little reason to doubt that the same 
i ’ of which 1 am now aware did have various 
experience's ever since the birth of niy present 
uody, although I have no memory whatever of 
Host of them. On similar grounds there is very 
ittle reason to doubt that, unless iny body dies 
atliin the. next week, the ‘ I ’ of wliicdi I am now 
i,wn,r(! will still exist at the end of this week. 

'The grounds on wliieh we come, to such con- 
.lusions will, of course, lie empirical. Hut the 
esults wliieh we liavii reached as to the nature of 
lie self, and us to niy ah.solute certainty of uiy 
wn existence witliin <'ertain temporal limits, will 
lave an important hearing on the validity of the 
onclu.sions us to further jiersistenee. l’'or, when 
ihjeetions fiave been oll'ereil to the coniimm-sense 
iew that each self — at any rate under usual 
ircumstances—persists Ihrougli the whole life of a 
.ving body, they have genei ally been made on the 
(round either that we do not know wimt the self 
which is said to persist or that its persistence is 
incompatihie with the changes in the ‘bundle'of 
mental events. Jhit we are now able to say that 
by the self we mean something of which the ‘I’ 
of wliich I am awnire is an example. And .so the 
que.stion of any self existing to-day, whether it 
exi.sted twenty years ago, is a neiiectly definite 
question, w'halever may he held about the true 
answer. We are also now able to say that, within 
the .specious present, we are aware of a self which 
remains the same while changes occur among the 
mental events. 

We have tlius justified the statement at the 
beginning of tliis article. The quality of being a 

C erson is known to me because I perceive one 
eing whiidi jiosse.sses the quality, namely, myself. 
To be a person is a quality which I perceive in ‘I,' 
w’lien I perceive ‘ I,’ and which I do not perceive in 
anything else which I do perceive, though I believe, 
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rightly or wrongly, that it is possessed by other 
suDstances which I do not perceive. But is it a 
compound of various other qualities, or is it simple 
and indefinable ? It would appear that it is tlie 
latter. There is a ouality ot personality, which, 
like redness, is made known to us by our perception 
of substances which have it, and, like redness, is 
simple and indehnable. 

\V liat is the relation of consciousness to person¬ 
ality ? When we say that a self is conscious, we 
mean that it is conscious of something, i.g. it 
knows something. It would be a dillicull question 
to decide whetlier tlie possession of personality 
necessarily involved the ]»osse.ssion of conscious¬ 
ness, and, if so, whether a self liad to be conscious 
at all times when it was a self, or whether its 
personality could continue during intervals when 
it had not consc.iousness. 

A self-conscious self is one whic.li knows itself, 
which, by our ])revious results, involves that it is 
aware of itself. Must a .self he Htdf-consciouM ? It 
has been maintained that it must be so. Some¬ 
times it is saiil that consc.iousness is essentiul to 
the self, and that no being c(»uld be con.scion.s 
unless it were 8elf-(;onseious. Sometimes it is k« 1- 
niltted that a being might be conscious without 
being self-eonscious, but then, it is said, it ought 
not to be called a self. Tlu^ j>re.sent wriltu' dis¬ 
agrees with both these views. It se<*ms to him 
quite possible for a being to be cun.scious without 
being self-conscious. It is true tliat the only 
conscious being of whom I am ever aware is neces¬ 
sarily self-conscdous, since it is my.scdf. But I am 
not always self-conscious when 1 am conscious. 
Memory gives me jaisitivc' reason to believe in 
states when 1 am not iiNvare of myself at all- not 
.states that are eit her ahimrnial, on the one haiul, 
or mysl.ic, on llie other, nor states in whi<-h in any 
sense 1 am not a self, or am h'ss a self than at 
other times, but a perfectly normal and freijuent. 
state in whicli I am con.sinous of other objects and 
am not conscious of myself, because iny attention 
does not happim to be turned that way. I seem 
to reniemhtir sucli states. And, even it 1 did not 
remember them, it would still be perfectly nos.sihle 
tliat there should Ikj such states, thoiigli there 
miglit lie no reason for su)»i»osing that thme \v<>r<?. 
And there is no reason wliy there should not be 
beings who are always in t-be corulition in wliicli I 
am someiime.s, of being conscious without heing 
self-conscious. 

In answer to sneli considerations as these, it is 
.sometimes said that .sclf-conseiou.«ncs8 is always 
found wlieii consciousness is found, Imt. that tlui 
self-consciousness is so faint that it. escapes observa¬ 
tion when we try to describe the experience which 
we remember. If tliere ivere any impossiuility in 
the existence of consciousness without self-eon- 
sidousness, it is doubtless to this hypothesis tliat 
w'e should be driven. But there seems no re.a.son 
whatever why I should not he eon.scious of some¬ 
thing else without heing conscious of myself, and 
tlierefore no reasetn wliy we slicmld conclude to t he 
existence of this faint .self-consciousness, of which, 
by the hypotlie.sis, we i;an have n«> tiirect evidence. 

Again, it is .said that there is ahvay.s iniplirat or 
potential seif-c()nsciousness. By this is meant that 
a conscious self could always be self-coiiM-ious if 
circumstances turned its attention to itself, insteail 
of away from itself, that there is m> intrinsic im- 
possihility of self-consciousness. This is doul»tIe.s.s 
the case with me, and selves like me, at the times 
w'hen we are not self-conscious. But it does not 
alter the fact that, at those times, we are jii.st as 
really not self-conscious as at other times we are 
really self-conscious. Why should there not l)e 
beings who were conscious hut whose nature was 
suclAhat tliey could never be self-conscious? 


It lias also been maintained, as we said above, 
that, even if there could be beings who were cou 
sciuus without being self-conscious, the name of 
self should be reserved for those who are self- 
conscious. This usage, it seems, would not be so 
convenient a.s the one which we have adopted. 
To call a conscious being a self only when it was 
self-con.scious would involve that each of us would 
gain and lose the right to the name many times a 
day. It would be less inconvenient if the name 
of self were given to those conscious beings which 
are ever .self conscious, even at the times when 
they were not so. But tliere is a more serious 
difllculty. We are inviieil to define personality "s 
being consci<ms of self. And conseiousnesH of self 
is a complex cliaracteristic which can he dehneil 
only when it is known what wo mean by a self. 
'J’herefore, if seif means the same on tlie two 
occasions when it enters into the stalenient, ‘a 
self is tliat which is self-const ions,’ we bave a 
circular and unmeaning delinition of seltness. 
But, if we avoiii this liy self not meaning the same 
on each occasion, it is obvious that we are using 
the word in a very inconvenient maiumr. On tlie 
whole, therefore, it seems ftcLter to say that self¬ 
ness does not involve self-consciousness. 

We have now tleterniined what is meant by self, 
and liow it is that we have the characiiuistic of 
personality. S{iiritnalit>’ may l»e deliued as the 
(piality of having siihsiant ial (auitent ail of wliich 
is the content of one or more .selves. From this it 
follows that all si'.lves are Hjiiritiml substances, but 
that they me not the only spiritual suhstauces. 
I'arts of selves, smdi as thoughts and volitions, or 
tlie ]>arts of thoughts and volitions, won hi be 
spiritual. And so would groujis of selves, w lietbei 
timse groups are imnortant, such a.s a nation, or 
trivial, siuh as a l>rii}ge-]>iirty, or purely arbitrary, 
sm li as tlie group made u)) of Boms xiv., Sii 
Nathaniel Wiaxall, and Sir Isaac Newton. (So, 
al.--o, we may note for the sake of (unnjileleness, 
would be a group made up of some selves and some 
parts of selvii.s. But this has no practical iinport- 
aiure.) 'I'licse are all spiritual substJinces, but they 
would not all be called spirits, since usage coniines 
the phrase *a spirit' lo what is also called a .self. 

Itwould Mometinies be niaintaim d that our de¬ 
linition of sjiirit is too narrow. Whatever falls 
within the substantial c.onlent of any self, it wouhl 
be said, is certainly spiritual, but spirit also in¬ 
cludes content wliicli is not part of any self. There 
is, or may be, knowledge, volition, emotion—in a 
wonl, experience—which does not lull within any 
self, ami is not the experience of any self, and all 
this, it would be said, falls within sjurit. 

It might jierhaps be admitted lhai, if there were 
such non-personal experience, itwould have a good 
claim to be called spiritual. But the present writer 
submits that it is irnpossihle that tlicie should l>e. 
This is not a question al>out names. 'The assertion 
is that. W'e mean the same thing by the names 
‘knowledge,’ ‘volition,’ and ‘experience’ as is 
meant liy the advocat<3s of this view, and that we 
mean the same thing by the term ‘self.’ (At any 
rate, any slight dillerencti that there might ho in 
the iiie.tnings of tlie words would not account for 
the ditlereuce of opinion about impersonal exj>eri- 
ence.) The assertion is that there cannot be ex¬ 
perience w hich is not experienced by a self because 
It seems evident, not as part of the meaning of the 
terms, hut as a synthetic truth ahonl experience. 
This truth is ultimate. It cannot be defended 
against attacks, but it seems beyond doubt. The 
more clearly we realize the nature of experience, 
or of knowledge, volition, and emotion, the more 
clearly, it is subinitled, does it api»ear that any 
of them are impossible except as tlie experience 
of a self. 
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Nor are we led to doubt this conclusion by find¬ 
ing that it leads uh into any dilliculties. For 
nothing that we know suggests to us in the least 
the existence of impersonal exj)erience. We never 
perceive it, since each of us perceives only himself 
and his own sense-data—and none of the facts that 
we do perceive is better ex[»lained on the hypo¬ 
thesis that there is non-personal experience than 
on the hypothesis that there is not. 

All suUstantial content of spirit, then, must fall 
within some self. But now another point arises. 
Can any substantial content fall within more than 
one sell ? In that case either one self would form 
part of another or two selves would overlap, having 
a part common to both. Is this possible ? It seems 
impossible that any part should be common to two 
or juore selves. Wlien I contemplate, to begin 
with, what is meant by an act of knowledge, a 
volition, or any other part of my experience, it 
seems as impossible to me that such a state should 
I>elong to more than one self us it is that it should 
not belong to a self at all. It may be said that 
this still leaves open the possibility that there 
should be parts of a self of which that self is not 
and cannot be aware—which are, in tlie ordinary 
phrase, unconscious parts of the self—and that 
these may be common to more than one self, 
though conscious parts could not be. 

It 18 don btful whether this view, that unconscious 
parts can be common to two selves though conscious 
parts cannot, has ever been maintained. When¬ 
ever it has been held that two selves could have a 
common part, it has always been held that one 
self could be j)art of another. And, since all selves 
are always held to have some conscious parts, this 
would involve that some conscious parts were parts 
of two selves. But, whether the view has be(m 
maintained or not, it seems false. From the nature 
of the case I cannot observe an unconscious state 
of a self, and all that I could know about it would 
be that it was a state of a self, and an unconscious 
state. But this is enough. For, when 1 consider 
what is meant by a self, it seems to me clear that 
a self is something which cannot have a [>art in 
common with another self. The peculiar unity 
which a self has ])uts it into a relat ion with its jiarts 
which is such that a part could not have it to two 
selves. Or, to put it the other way round, any 
relation which a substance could liave to two 
wholes, of each of which it is a part, cannot be the 
relation of the state of a self to the self. 

Since stdves persist through time, each self is 
divided into parts persisting through the parts of 
the self’s persistence. (And these parts it would 
have, even if we were wrong in our view that acts, 
of knowledge, volition, ami the like, are parts of 
the self who knows and wills.) It semus c<iually 
impossible that any part in this dimension should 
be common to two or more selves. 

The impossibility of any part of any self belong¬ 
ing also to any t)ther self is, we may say, an 
ultimate truth, nml cannot be proved. JJut it can 
be indirectly suiuiorted by discussing various ways 
in which it has beim said that it is possible that 
one ]()art should belong to more than one self. In 
the first place, it is often said that one .self (and so 
the parts of it) can bo part of another, if the in¬ 
cluded self is a manifestation of the inclusive self. 
This view has always Is'en jxipular, liecause one of 
the chief grounds for wishing to show that one .self 
can be part of another has been to make it possible 
for man to be part of Clod. For various religious 
motives many people have been anxious that a 
personal Clod—a God who is a self—should be the 
whole of what exists, or the whole in which all 
spiritual life falls. And, if man is to be part of 
(jod, it is a natural and attractive view' to regard 
man as manifesting God’s nature. If a self could 


be part of another on condition of its being it.- 
manifestation, it would cover those ca-ses in wliicli 
people are generally most desirous to show that 
one self is part of another. Now, it is no douht 
true that a self can manifest the nature of a whole 
of which it is a part. Thus w e may say that Dante 
manifested the nature of the society of the Middle 
Age.s, and tliat Ghatham manifested tlie nature of 
Fngland- But England and the society of the 
Middle Ages are not selves. Again, one self can 
nianife.st the nature of another. Thus a theist, 
w'ho was not a pantheist, might say of a good man 
that he manifested the nature of God. But the 
manilestant is not part of the self whose nature he 
manifests. It seems that in many cases in which 
it is said that one self can be part of another the 
assertion is based on a confusion about manifesta¬ 
tion. It is said that the inclusion can take place, 
if the included self manifests the other. And, 
becau.se a self can be conceived to manifest the 
nature of a whole of which it is a part, and can be 
conceived to manifest the nature of another self, 
it is confii.sedly held that it can be conceivetl to 
manifest the nature of .something whiidi is both a 
whole of which it is a ])art and another self. But 
this, of course, is an illogical infertmee. 

In the second place, it is suggested that, if a self 
A perceived a self B, and all its parts, and ha<l 
other contents besides those perceptions, then B 
would be a part of A, and the parts of B would 
also be parts of A. This suggesl ion also applies 
chiefly to the inclusion of man in God. For we 
know' of no case where a man (tan perceive another 
man, or his parts, and it is generally .said (though, 
as said above, ])ri)bably erroneously) tliat tliis 
would be imj)ossil)le. But in the case of God it is 
often thought tluit this limitation need not apjdy. 
It is possible, no doubt, that B and its parts might 
be perceiv(*d by A, wlietber A was God or not. 
But this will not make B and its parts into parts 
of A. B perceives its own parts, or some of them, 
but the relation of having tlumi ns ])arts and the 
relation of p(;reeiving them are quite diHorent r«i- 
lations, and, if A should have the second, it does 
not follow that it w-ill have the first. The con¬ 
fusion is probably duo to the fact that, in our 
ordinary experience, no one perceives the part of 
a self except the self of w hich it is a part, and it 
is therefore mistakenly a.ssumed that anything 
w hich did perceive it must be a self of which it is 
a part. 

These considerations diminish any doubt which 
might fall on the truth of our position that the 
inclusion in selves of other selves or their parts is 
impossible. If it really is an ultimate truth, it 
may he said, why have so many thinkers believerl 
that it is not true at all ? But any force that there 
might he in this objection is diminished when we 
see that many of the j)eople who asserted that the 
inclusion was not impossible had confused it with 
one of various other things w hich are quite possible, 
but are not the inclusion in question. 

It is sometimes a.s.serted, not only that such an 
inclusion is possible, but that wo have empirical 
evidence that it does occur in those comparatively 
rare instances usually known as cases of ‘ multiple 
personality.’ The most striking of these, and the 
one best adapted to prove the contention, if any of 
them could do so, is the case recorded by Morton 
Ihince in his well-known work, The Dissociation 
of a Personality (New York, 1906). It does not 
seem to the present writer that any of the most 
interesting facts recordcul in this book, or any 
other facts of tlie same class of which he has rea(i, 
are incompatible with the view that only one self 
is, in each case, concerned with all the events 
hapjiening in connexion with any one body, the 
characters, and the events remembered by that 
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self, siiflering rapid oscillations, due to causes not 
completely ascertained. 'I'liat such oscillations do 
take place has been certain since the time of the 
lirat man who became quarrelsome or maudlin 
when drunk, and reverted to his ordinary character 
when sober. The oscillations in such a case as we 
are now considering diller in degree, nr> doubt, 
from those seen in every-day life, but they introduce 
no q^ualitativo dilFerence. 

Wliethcr all the facta recorded of multiple 
personality can be explained in this way ia a 
question into which we cannot now enter. Hut, 
if there wt;re any of such a nature as to be incom- 
j)atible with the theory that a single self was con¬ 
cerned in them, they would rieccssjirily V)e of .such 
a nature as to be compatible witli the theory that 
they were caused by two selves, rjeither of them 
including the other, or any part of the other, which 
happeneu to be connected with the same body— 


a connexion which we do not come across in any 
other part of our experiemje, but which has no 
intrinsic impossibility.^ Thus any fact of multiple 
personality, whether the divergence of personality 
were slight or great, could be accounted for without 
requiring the hypothesis of inclusion, and no doubt 
can arise from these facts as to the correctness of 
our v'iew that the impossibility of the hyjiothesis 
of inclusion is an ultimate truth. 

Since such inclusion is an impossibility, it follows 
tliat, unless 1 am the whole universe, tlie universe 
CMIInot be a .self. For 1 am aware of myself as a 
self, and, if T am not the whole universe, 1 am part 
of it. And the whole of which a self is part cannot 
be a self. This result is the same whether, of that 
l>art of the universe whic-li is not me, all, stuue, or 
j none consi.sts of other selves. 

Litruatckk. —Soe the authorities cited throuj^hout. 

I J. Ellis McTagqart. 
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PERSONIFICATION (Introductory and 
Primitive). — I’ersoihliciition may be defined as the 
act of attributing a living, conscious, and active 
]M3rsonality to inanimate natural objects (from the 
smallest object to complete portions of the physical 
world, and even the whole world itself), to forces 
and jihenomena, to manufactured objects, or to 
at>.stract ideas and words. 

'I’liere are two great ditli<‘ulties in stmlying a 
subject like personilicntion: (1) to discover the 
exact signilicanc.e to primitive man (or, failing him, 
uncivilized man) of what we call ‘personality’; 
and (2) to reconstruct, a.s far as possible, the psy¬ 
chological mechanism beliind the process of nersoni- 
llcatiori. The lirst of these jiroblems need not be 
treated here (see Life AM) Death [Primitive], 
I’ERSONALITY). With regard to the second, there 
are so many examples of personilication collected 
by modern bibliograjtby that our only jiracticahle 
plan here seems to be to arrange the facts roughly 
in classes and, noting as we go along the partial 
explanations that they suggest, try to come to a 
general conclu.siun. 1'lie examples in each class 
are so numerous that only a few can be mentioned, 
b'or further details see the literature at the end of 
the article. 

T. Classification. — i. Inanimate natural 
objects.—The forces of nature and jiortions of the 
physical world (as primitive man imagines them) 
everywhere form the most iinjiortant subdivision 
of the first class of peisonifications. It is impossible 
to draw up a complete list of all the varieties in use 
among the extinct primitive religions, and of those 
of which present-day uncivilized races give ua a 
poor and distorted idea. Hut we may present a 
list in wliich the order followed is that correspond¬ 
ing, roughly, to the ])riiicipal divisions of the 
universe as conceived by the most typical of those 
religious. 

First there are the elements themselves, or, 
rather, what primitive man imagines to be the 
principal elements forming this universe. Water, 
lire, and earth we hud universally conceived as 
persons. But this generalization presuiiposes an 
i ffort of fairly far advanced synthetic conception. 
A rougher or more childish subdivision is usual, 
tlie more elementary naturism generally resulting 
in the following classes : 

(a) The sky, or (much more frequently) the 
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Greek (E. A. GARDNER), p. 792. 

Indian.- See Nature (lliiulu). 

Roman (J. H. Carter), p. 794. 

Semitic (W. 11. Hknnktt), p. 8(X). 

diHelent skies or portions of the w’orld that is con¬ 
ceived as above the earth and separated from it by 
the world of air. These arc sometimes superim¬ 
posed regions and sometimes real seiiarate worlds. 
For the juoiiess of personifications of this class see 
art. Sky-Cod.S. 

{/>) 'I'he ill termed iary space between the sky, 
conceiveil a.s a solid world, and the terrestrial 
world is formed by air or airs. See art. AlR AND 
(loD.s OK the Aik’. 

(c) 'Pile terrestrial waters form one of the 
commonest classes of personili(“ation. The sea or 
the diflerent seas (e.r/., the ocean of Dahomey, the 
glacial sea of the Eskimos, the Ouajit Oirit of 
the Egyptians) are wide-spread types. 'Phese per¬ 
sonified waters are quite diflerent from the w^aters 
of lakes and rivers (see below, 1. 2 (c)). They are 
maritime w'aters. A point to be noticed is the 
general predominance of a special jiersonificat.ion 
for the water which forms the boundary of the 
inhabited world—e.gr., the old’i2ivea>'6r of Homeric 
Greece. In most ca.ses it .serves to connect the 
mass of terrestrial waters with tho.se held np by 
the sky or those of the ‘ abyss’ on whieli the earth 
re.sts. This notion throws light on primitive 
cosmogony, and on the primordial wuiter of so 
many mythologies, from wliicth every tiling and 
every personified spirit, even the Sujireme Being, 
came forth in the beginning (cf. art. Water-Gods). 

((/) The personified earth (not as an element, but 
as an expanse) has a place in most ancient myths ; 
it appears at the very dawn of cosmogony in its 
creator rhle. Almost all the religions Avhich 
reached the stage of outlining a world-history 
show the earth in tfiis role, either alone or, more 
frequently, with the co-onei alion of the personified 
.sky (see Sky-God.S). Usually the earth is con¬ 
ceived as female and consequently as a mother (cf. 
Earth-Gods), but in exceptional cases (e.ff., in 
Egypt) it is personified as a man. He engenders, 
and therOle of giving birth to the world is reserved 
for a female sky. The necessary concourse of 
the two elements is identical; but the maternal 
rdle of the sky shows a more philosophic idea of 
origins. 

) No g;reat dSfflciilty U reprenented by the fact that, on this 
theory, one self would Boinctiiuee ‘reineniber' what had 
happened to the other. Two such selves would have an im¬ 
portant and unusual connexion, in the occupation of the sanw 
body, which miirht well be sufficient to account for this. 
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(«) Quite distinct from the person of the earth 
are the chthonic personilications of the under 
world. They coriespomi to various conceptions 
among primitive peojdes, and concern not the 
superficial living layer of the soil, Imt a region 
quite diflerent from the eartli, about whose struc¬ 
ture and extent races have had very different ideas 
(see Death and Disposai. of the Dead, State 
OF THE Dead). It iHsoniotimeHregardetf as a single 
division, sometimes as a siirie.s of divi.sions of the 
oiganize-d world. For these underground regions 
see Under VVohi.d. 

(f) At the foundation of the series of personifica¬ 
tions created by naturism we fiml the ‘abyss,’or 
the primordial mass, usually imagined as licjuid. 
In some cosmogonies it is the ohlest of all jicrsons, 
before the sky and the earth, which are only its 
emanations or persons sprung from it (see 8ky- 
(iOD.s)—g.gr., the Egyptian nun and the Sumero- 
Uhakbean abyss in advanced ndigions, ami ‘ tlie 
waters’ of the Dusliongo and of the myths of S. 
Africa at the earlier stage. 

Smdi a series of personifications is (lie product 
of an advanced naturism. It presup])oseH a com¬ 
plete view of the sunpo.sed subdivi.sions of the 
world, and, consequently, quite a jxiwerof generali¬ 
zation. We may therefore reasonably suppose tfiat 
it is far from representing the jirimitive stage of 
tlie personification of nature. Much more amdent, 
fo all apjiearance, are the fragmentary jiersonifica- 
tions found in every part of the universe, liefore 
the sky w’as jiersonified as the one universal sky, 
man personified separately, and as so many <listinct 
entities, the difi'erent parts of the firmament, the 
various regions of the diflerent skills (not to mention 
their inf 1 ahitants [see below, I. 2 (o.) |); he imagined 
and personified the ‘lower sky,’ the ‘upper sky’ 
(as still seen in the Pyramid Texts at a much later 
date), tlie sunset sky and that of the sunrise, the 
‘skies of the horizons,’ etc. ; in the same way the 
sjiaces of the air were divided into quarters ami 
iloinains, eac.li of which was a person. As for the 
waters whiith sleep or roll on the .surface of our 
planet, the enumeration of their personifications 
would he endless — springs, fountains, brooks, 
streams, rivers, pon<l8, lakes, marshes, etc. Their 
characteristic traits also suggested other personifi- 
cations, viz. cascades, torrents, rapids, and cata¬ 
racts. It should he noticed that the pro-historic 
ifdiglons of the valley of the Nile and Idiose which 
wo find to-day on tlie Black Continent or in Poly¬ 
nesia point towards the same conclu.sion : it is in 
springs and espetually in remarkable irregularities 
of surface (rapids, cataracts, etc.) that the most 
ancient personifications of water seem to occur ; 
1 . 6 ., the notion of force or energy superseded 
that of expanse. The phenomena peculiar to an 
aquatic region, like Morhihan in Brittany or the 
lagoons on the west coast of Africa (efi K. F. 
Dennett, At the Jiack of the lUark Man's Mind, 
JiOiidon, 1906, and Nigerian Studies, do. 1910), 
leveal a similar mechanism for the particular 
oases. 

d'he same infinite variety of persons is found for 
tlie solid element. 'I'he whole book of Nature is 
included, from the great (leaks and high mountain- 
summits and the promontories and headlands on 
the coast to isolated rocks, from forests to isolated 
clusters of trees, from the great Arctic iceberg to 
isolated islands of ice. 

The personifications of the chthonian domain 
have less numerous manifestations: grottoes, 
caverns, and especially passages sunposed to be 
entrances to the other world. The akir and 
amentit of ancient Egypt have their equivalents 
in many a semi-civilized race in Africa at the 
present^ay, just os the various ‘passages’ in the 
subterranean domains of ancient Chaldeea or of 


Homeric Greece have theirs in the remains of 
uncivilized religions. 

2. Natural forces and phenomena.—The long 
list of personifications of physical nature shows us 
a constantly-recurring fact: among the objects 
most frequently personified we always find in the 
first rank those which attract man’s attention 
either Vjy tlieir characteristic, exceiitional, or ab¬ 
normal appearance or by their apparent activity 
and its direct eflects on man for good or ill. And 
if, as is probable, the understanding of the first 
causes and of the general inanifestation.s of physical 
phenomena is beyond the intellectual power of 
primitive man, we again reach the hypothesi.s that 
personification originated not in the great division.s 
of the material universe, but in its very small 
fragments or portions when tliey seem to al tract 
attention by an exeejitional activity or power. 
It is therefore by isolated things, or small portions 
of space, of the earth or of the waters, and especi¬ 
ally by manifestations of their energy apparent to 
the senses, harmful or beneficent, that personifica¬ 
tion must have arisen. This seems to he jiroved 
by an examination of the various personified 
natural forces, which we shall class, for convenience’ 
sake, in the same purely artificial order as before. 

{a) 7'hiis, in tfic domain of the celestial we find 
personified alongside of regions of the fieavens 
liaving no apparent rAhj, like the Milky Way, all 
bodies w'hose movements and cour.ses nit ract atten¬ 
tion, and esjiecially those wliose activity seonis to 
influence terrestrial jilienoniena or the state of 
human beings. ’I'his juocess of jiersonification 
seems anterior to real deification and to any astro¬ 
logical system (see Sun, Moon, and Stars'). The 

f )ersonifi(5ation of the solar or lunar eclipse as a 
lostile monster is a universal religious jihenomenon 
and is everywhere of first imjiortanee,. As a general 
rule w'e notice the pre-eminence of comets over 
fixed stars in their normal a.spect, that of planets 
over the constellations, and that of the moon over 
the sun (generally found among uncivilized races). 
Here we get fresh light on the origins of personi¬ 
fication. We also see the importance attached 
to tlie personifie<l thunder-bolt, liglitning-flash, or 
thun<ler-}>eal, as to all fragments of meteorites and 
fire-balls, and especially to the rainbow, to which 
so many primitive religions give an important place 
among sacred personifications. It is only at the 
.second stage of religious evolution {e.g., in N. 
Africa, in Nigeria, among the Dallas, among the 
Hereros, in Ethiojiia, and in Egypt—to mention 
only the African region) that these manifestations 
of the world al)ove are connected witli the personal 
activity of the sky-god ; they become his voice, 
his appearance, or iii.s material fragments (cf., e.g., 
the tnunder-god or the ram-god of Dahomey). 

(6) In the personification of air phenomena we 
find the same state of affairs, sometimes M ith more 
definiteness, vlilolus in cla.ssical mythohigy and 
the Chaldrean Demon of the South Wind are only 
two among many survivals of a great number of 
persons wlio, before being gods or spirits, in the 
proper sense of the word, were the ‘animation’ 
(see AnimlSM) of the most violent and remarkable 
phenomena of the air. The nortli winds of the 
savages in northern regions, the tempests of the 
Ainus, the winds of the whole of pre-Columban 
America, the storms, great rains, hurricanes, 
cyclones, and water-spouts of so many savage races 
tliroughout the world did not become real gods 
until a much later stage (China, Kandhs, Melanesia, 
New Zealand, W. and S. Africa). Later still they 
became the attributes or the manifestations of 
great gods. But that is not to say that they were 
always directly personified for their own sakes. 
A careful examination of cases shows that these 
activities are usually connected with a fixed and 
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visible point of the material world ; it is with a 
peak, a summit, an iceberg, ora headland that the 
gusts of wind, storms, and hurricanes are connected 
(e.gr., Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the Cameroon summits and the Kuwenzori moun¬ 
tains), and not with the spirit dwelling on these 
peaks or lieatllamis, but, on closer examination, 
with the personilied peaks or headlands. The 
luohlem is more dithcult in personiiications of 
phenomena such as the aurora horralis among 
races of cold countries, the ISt. Elmo lire, and the 
zo<liacal light; and great caution is necessary here. 

(c) lint the region of ‘ persons’ of the water 
(torrents, rapids, cascades, cataracts, etc.) shows 
the same facts (see above, I. i (/•)), as do also the 
chtlionian manifestations. Points wln;re earth¬ 
quakes are fienuent, the volcanoes of Kilimanjaro 
in Africa and those of Mexico, Fujiyama in Japan, 
and the Icelandic geysers were personilied for their 
own sakes, and as distinct [lersons, from the very 
fact of their activity, before becoming simply the 
habitat of a spirit or a god who shows his particu¬ 
lar energ^^ through them. 

This review of tl)e inanimate j)hyKical world and 
its chief manifestations of power seems to lead to 
the conchision tliat persomlication (without, con¬ 
sidering yet whether it procet'ds from piire atiim- 
ism or from a kind of dynamism) originated in 
man’s encounter with a sin'ies of objects, and in 
plienomeria attributed to those objects, and sup- 
loosed to h(} (uidowed with will and intelligence, or 
at least passions, and consequently forming a per¬ 
sonality, as primitive man understamls it. Put 
this exi)Ianation is OTily partial, and, as a matter 
of fact, the jirocess of formation of the personality 
is much more complex. 'I'lm naturistie world is 
only one purt of tin; domain of p(!rsonili<'ution. 

I 21 the very undeveloped stages of non-civilizod 
sociieties wo tiud a c.ornplete group of jsusoiiilica- 
tions wliic.li apjoarently cannot he explained in this 
simph; way. Such an abstia(;tion {is time, e.g.^ 
seems a priori likely to e.scajie personiheation, in 
the concrete sense of the word (the only accept¬ 
able sense in the ease of primitive or non-civilized 
man). But we tind that this personilication is of 
general occurrence, in i)re-("olnml)an America (e.g., 
Aztecs and Mayas) as well as in ]>roto-hist<)ric 
Alrica (the Nile Valley) or non-civilized Africa 
(Vorubas, Ashantis, Daliomans, etc.), where the 
‘persons’ of the (Jiief seasons or divisions of the 
meteorological year, of t he type of tlje American 
Nipumukhe and the J’ipunikhe, the Egyptian tarn, 
etc., jday an important ])art. And these are real 
ersoiiilications, notrhlesor ‘ appearama^s ’ asstimcd 
y the spirits or gods, of whom the.se divisions of 
time wouhl he simple emanations. 

The problem thus beconie.s very complev. At 
first tlierc may have been tlie conception of per¬ 
sons Avlio>e activity shows itself in a group of 
regular pbenomena’, classified by the human mind 
under such simple terms as ‘months,’ ‘seasons,’ 
etc. From this a generalization would take place 
in time and space of tiio.se more humble pcr.somti- 
cations which we find in the forms of personifi<;a- 
tions of germination and maturity, of tlie return in 
spring of certain vegetfihle or cereal speines, or 
more commonly in the form of the ‘grain-spirit’ 
or the spirit of the crops or harvest, d’hese minute 
personiiications, arising partly from animisni and 
partly from dynamism (see beiow, I. 4 ), would pro¬ 
ceed, as in tlie cases mentioned above, by more and 
more extensive generalizations up to an elaborate 
series of phenomena considered in their complete 
evolution. But the explanation becomes very 
doubtful in a case of personification of larger 
divisions of time, such as the year (cf. Personifi¬ 
cation [Egyptian]), cycle, period, etc. The stellar 
explanation is not sufficient, for it is evident that 


these ‘persons’ have a real existence, independent 
of the stars and the celestial movements to which 
they ultimately adapted themselves. 

Tukiiiic time-divisions in descending' order, we find pereoni- 
flcalions of the divisions of tht* season ; of the month and Its 
Buk)dniHiona Into four weeks or skiorter periods; then of the 
day add it.s parts, hours or their eciuivaletits. The complicated 
BysloiuR of too non-civilized I'nr F.iist, of Central America, and 
of W. Afrit-a ehow iiidependini. (and Boiuotiines ingenious) 
types of these groups of pcrsouitlcations. But here we must 
notice: (1) the pure\v‘'Onventional and artillcial character of 
many of them, and (2) their dependence, real though often 
difficult to prove, on spirits or deities ; these pNeudf)-persori8are 
ill reality dependences or ‘ virtues ’ of deities or spirits far 
ofteiier than entities with an existence of their own. 

A similar reservation must he made with regard to the 
divisions of space, not the natural divisions which are enumer¬ 
ated above (I. • (a)), Viut the symmetrical ones invented by the 
half-knowledge of savage races or those of a proto-lii.-^toric 
staire—r.f/., the four cardinal points of llie compass, or ‘celestial 
houses’ personilied. Careful inquiry shows that, in the cases 
st udied up to the present, these divisioim are always ‘ functions ’ 
of some spirit or deity, it may tie lield, on the contrary, that 
thcHiiirit or god assumed the ixTsoiiihcations, or that he was 
ongiiiiilly euh<,rdiiiate and beciunc detached from them. But 
closer evaiiiiiiation shows that, as a general rule, he is iiiitcrior 
lo them. The personifications, then, always slightly artillcial, 
ilepetid on the god from the very beginning, and not the god on 
them. 

3 . Manufactured objects.—We now reach a new 
HCt of porsonilicationH, wliich cannot ho entirely 
explained by dynamism any more than by direct 
animism—artificial divisions of the earth made by 
man himself, or inanimate things which man has 
produced or shtipeil with his own hands. The 
mo.st characteristic examples of the former are the 
personified State, province, or domain ; of the latter 
the jiersonilied human constructions (city, town, 
village, fortress, isolatetl buildings, and, most 
naturally, temple or chapel). Another important 
group of ‘ persons ’ is the vast crowd of ohject.s 
worked on or xnanubictuied by man, from the 
gathered sheaf of grain or bunch of plants to imple¬ 
ments, weajions, inacldnes, and instruments of all 
kinds. 'J’he most remarkable group of personifica¬ 
tions of this type consists of constructions such as 
bridges, or cult-objects such as tabernacles, altars, 
etc. (cf., e.g., artt. Altar, Bianr.K), in which 
the distinct personality is clearly seen. We must 
reserve the examination of the mechanism control¬ 
ling the formation of this class in the meantime ; 
the following groups may help to explain it. 

A. Abstract ideas.—J'erliaps we may find new 
light in another class of iieiHonifications, which 
seem at first sight to proceed from a kind of anim- 
i.sm grammatically applied by human language 
to pure abstractions. The personification of good 
or evil forces and of harmful qualities or jiowers, 
such as will, force, justice, order (e.g., t he F'gyptifin 
Maet), health, illness, death—in a word, abstrac¬ 
tions—is a religious plienonienori not only of uni¬ 
versal occurrence hut al.so of the gT'catest antiquity. 
Although our data have been enriched by hundreds 
of excellent new examples since the facts and 
arguments of Max Miiller and E. B. Tylor were 
advanced, the theory itself does not seem to have 
made corresponding progress. It is wi.se to regard 
as a kind of ‘disease of language’ a great many 
personifications, which in any case do not appear 
to he primitive—e.y., functions or functional 
qualities of an intellectual kind (calculation, archi¬ 
tecture ; e,g,, the Safkhet-'abui of Egypt) or of a 
physical kind (hunting, fishing)—and to consider 
many of these personilied activities or characters 
as detached dperal, so to speak, of certain demons, 
spirits, or gods, with whom thej’’ are constantly 
associated in all religions; and, lastly, we must 
reject as artificial and purely conventional all 
tliat is comprised to-day under the very vague 
name of ‘allegory’—vices, virtues, arts, sciences, 
commerce, industry, etc.—as these are late inven¬ 
tions to which a real personality has never been 
seriously accorded outside of rhetoric or poetry. 
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But, even after these eliminations, there remains 
an iinposin;; number of abstract persons who 
defy an^ sinf^le interpretation. Is time, con¬ 
sidered xn ahslnirto, a [)erHon ? 7’be Greek Xp6vos 
oints to an fidiniiative. Sjjaee and De.stiny 
gure as personalities in more than a hundred 
r^igions, from the most humble to the classical 
systems of antiquity, and not only distinct from all 
the divine persons, but oft.en superior to tliem or 
hostile towards them. Matter (iOgyp. nun) exists 
in several non-civilized systems. N(other pure and 
simi)le animism nor animism working through 
language can explain these abstract entities satis- 
fa(;toiily. 

Some light, however, is thrown on them by tlie 
present-day religions of some savage races. If, 
c.f/., we look at the i)ersonilication of the idea of 
disease, we lind that abstract generalization is 
beyond tlie conception of p)rimitive man. There 
are diseases, hut not disease in the ahstraiit. 
lllvery allection or pain is eitJier the definite work 
of a Mjjirit or demon or a definite j)erson. Tlie 
wealth of amulets, fetishes, and attempts at 
images (painted, c.arved, ami sculptured) eslah- 
lishes this fact beyond all doubt. Now, fetishism 
proceeds from dynamism asnuieh as from animism ; 
e.( 7 ., in VV. Afiica malaria, sleejung sickness, 
abscesses, gastric derangements, and smallpox have 
.spe(?ial rejuesentations or separate fetishe.s and 
form persons having no connexion with each other. 
Similarly, Oro, the I)ahoman disease-god, is origin¬ 
ally th(i personilicnt ion not of disease in general, 
Init of inteinal bodily pain (probably luinl)ar or 
intercostal pain). 'Diere were as many real per¬ 
sonifications as there were localized diseases and 
pangs, including Inniger and thirst, wliich are 
real beings. It is only at a much more advanctnl 
stage that we find the personification of discuise 
or pain in general ; and still later (needle.ss 
to say) that of beings such as Evil, etc. AVe may 
say that such fictions as l)(‘ath holding in her hand 
Anxiety, Pain, and Misery {f.g,, tlie Ilel of N. 
Euio))ean myths) are purely literary and belong to 
the p(!riod of the creation of myth and folklore. 

Here also we apparently come to the same con¬ 
clusion as in the ciise of the cosmographic and 
cosmog(»nic personalities ; the earliest i»ersonifica- 
tions were not inclusive or general, hut myriads of 
small personalities horn from ohjeets, events, or 
fragmentary experiences. More thorough research 
into the metajjhysies of the non-civiliz.(Ml will 
probably lead to the same conclusions for per.son- 
alifics su(di as k’orce, Health, Knowledge, etc. 
The religious texts of proto-historic and j»re-historic 
Egypt are valuable here as the only written evidence 
of jirimitive thought. From them we see that theic 
was not one pliysical force, but several ; more than 
one kind of health and productiveness ; twenty 
kinds of ‘ knowledge’—of deceit, of ‘ cleverness,’ of 
‘magical powers,’ etc.—and not one Knowledge. 
And everywliere the tendency of primitive personi¬ 
fication to form separate entities reappears. 

Tliis leads us to the very important personifica¬ 
tion of deal h. There is hardly a single race among 
whom Deatli, under tlie most diverse forms, lias 
not been a person and had its place in myth. We 
need not consider the stage during which it is a 

f mrely allegori(;al figure, ns in classical and modern 
iterature. Death personified, and a real iierson, 
is found almost everywhere. Are we to think that 
it also is a later generalization, and tliat origin¬ 
ally there were ten or twenty diU'erent kinds of 
death, forming os many personalities 7 The nature 
of death among the various races (see Death and 
Disposal of the Dead) seems to lead to a difl’erent 
conclusion. To primitive man death is not anni- 
iiilation, but a rupture of several elements, all more 
or less perishable, but each keeping, at the 


moment of M-hat is called death, its own separate 
life, capable of being prolonged. Death is tfieic- 
fore not a state, but an energy or an a(T. It is 
always the act of a person, every kind of death 
being the result of the evil activity of one of these 
persons. Death is thus an effect, a conseijiiencc, 
and yet it has become, at the same time, a single 
personality like each of the other personified 
energie.s. 

We find in many religions a Death with its kingdom, a Death 
with its court, ministers, mid army ; and this at llrst gives tlie 
irica of a power ns ancient, and as distinctly personal as l.lie 
oldest gods and .spirits, lint the Death of so many myths and 
religious literatures does not belong to primitive soil. The 
study of Africati, shamaiiist, or Australian death sliows tlmt 
tli(“ earliest, stage had no e.onception of the huge formidahie 
figures createrl l.nter hy the great semi-eivilizeii mythologies 
of I’olynesia and S. America, the learned religions of the 
elassiciil world, or the systems of N. Europe. It is even doubt¬ 
ful whether the Death of pre-Columhan Mexico is a distinct 

( M.TMonideation ; it is more prol)al)ly an attribute, a force 
telongirig to a deity, as is the case w itli the supreme god of a 
region of Ulnck Africa. And it slinuld be noted here that 
arieient Egypt (which ikept so closely to the ideas of non- 
civilized races in many respects) is not acquainted with 
a personified Death ; the monster Tiat is not cleath, but tlie 
destruction which consumes ghosts. 

It has seldom hmui reniarked that death has 
alway.s lieen per.soiiilied, wliile life has not lau'ii 
per.sonified to the same extent. 'I'here arc f(‘\\ 
indications so valuable as tliis fact in rtnicliing by 
synthe.sis tlie concej>tion of (hnitli tliat preva,ih.-d 
among primitive men. Life was not the ojijiositc 
of death. When dtiatli hecanut a personilication, 
it w'as by the ordinary j)roces.s of jier.sonifying 
acts and energies. Jiut life delies definition by 
the savage mind ; it seems to be neitlier a state 
nor an energy, but, in the majority of the eas(!s 
examined, a thing inseparable from various frag¬ 
ments of matter, and, consequently, impo.ssible to 
personify separately. We can only mention this 
peculiarity in jiassing ; it is common among non- 
civilized peoples, and may lead to important results 
in th<! study of ]»iimitive jisychology. 

II. Conclusions as to ouigins and process. 
—I. Personification forms.—However imromjilete 
our enumeration of the various kinds of personi¬ 
fications may lag its first result is to show Hie 
(perhaps priqumderatirig) ini])ortance of the notion 
of force. Hut how was this notion ex])resHed? 
'Die material forms given hy man to Hie various 
personifications supply important elements for the 
c(_ni.si deration of the origin and nature of personifi¬ 
cation. And, wliile the matt'.rial classification of 
so many hundreds of jiersons is difficult, the 
hililiography at our di.sposal gives a sufficient 
number of (fiHtin(;t^ tyi>o« lor the various religions. 

( 1 ) The first category comprises ant hropomorphic 
forms. The .sex of these }>ersonifications is deter¬ 
mined sometimes by tlie material objects which 
are their corporeal essence, sometimes hy their 
activities, and sometimes by language. The Sun, 
man or woman, the Moon, of male or female sex, 
the Stars, of different sexes, tlie Father- or Mother- 
F'.arth, are examples which rniglitbe supjileinented 
throughout the whole of the co.smographic series 
examined alKive (I. 2 («)). 

(2) Animal forms (apart from the difficult (jues- 
tions of zoolatry and toteniism [y.v.]) cimstitute 
the second of the great classes. Tlie rani-thunder- 
liolt, the serpent-rainbow, the dragon-tornado, the 
dragon-ccliiise, the white-bear-ternpest, are among 
hundreds of examples. As a general rule, animal 
figures seem to be the form preferred for person ili- 
cations of awe-inspiring energies, rajiid action, 
and terrible aspect. ‘Mixed’ forms, i.e. balf- 
animal and half-human, do not seem ever to ho 
direct formations, but result from tlie union of two 
or more personalities originally distinct. 

(3) Lastly, monstrous or fantastic forms, of 
strange or norrible aspect {e.g.t the South Wind in 
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the Chaldsean religion), for very simple psycho¬ 
logical reasons, are reserved for wicked personifi¬ 
cations. An examination of the chief forms of 
person.s of this category, as represented in the 
iconography of N. Europe, Polynesia, Africa, and 
pre-Coluinban America, yields abundant facts in 
support of this. 

But do these three forms (antliroponiorjdiic, 
zoojviorphic, and monstrous) represent the really 
j)rimitive way of expressing personalities? An 
ahirmative answtsr amounts to admitting that 
idolatry preceded fetishism. The study of the 
crudest forms of person!lication among savages 
shows a dillerent mechanism, which at the same 
time gives us a closer view of the manner in which 
a great many of these jiersonalities are elaborated. 

Of course, we must eliminate all the per.sonin(;a- 
tions introduced by a later age—the purely poetical, 
allegorical, conventional, or grammatical — as 
art ilicial and without foundation. They are often 
simple pictographic devi(!e.s, if we may say so, 
implying no real belief in a positively existing 
person. We shall also omit the various per.sonali- 
ties that are merely hypostases (see below, 11 . 4 ) of 
deities of siiperior rank. 'J'liey are simply lingu¬ 
istic or pi(;t()graphic means of expression and not 
truly jirimil ive. 

In tlio first plaeii, tlien, the process of )>ure and 
simide animism, as'I'ylor (bdines it (PC'® i. 42r>), and 
the j».sychologi(!a] mechanism hy u’hich Keane (d/«», 
Pa,st (Old Prcf!<‘7ity pp. 279/., 421, 502f.) exjdains 
anthro})omorj»hiHin (*/.?;.) are contradicted hy an 
increasing array of facts, and it would be most 
incorrect to assume here (as has Isjen so imjuoperly 
done in many other jtroblems) that the mentality 
of the savage is t,lu; same a.s that of the ehihl. 
Pure and simi>le animism is perhaps reconcilable, 
strictly speaking^ witli the statement that in 
naturist pcusonilications the spirit is independent 
of the obje<d or thing which it j)erKonines (the 
system of inflexions of the ibintu languages is a 
striking example of this conception) ; hut it 
clashes with the person ill cations of acts, forces, 
and energies. If it connects them with specilically 
distinct spirits or gotis, it at the same time de.Htroys 
the real e.\istence of thesis [)ersonifications. If it 
allows them to exist, it cannot explain, in the 
majority of cases, either their charaisterisiics or 
their material ajipea,ranee. It is umkmld.edly true 
that for primitive man everytliing lives, and that 
there is no such thing as an inanimate object. 
Everything has an anima (or .several), and each 
thing manifests by its real or in\agined activity 
the existence of a conscious voluntary princijde 
(mdowed with instincts, feelings, and passions. 
But what do we bud to he the favourite material 
means employed to express or fix these personali¬ 
ties and malie them real? As a rule the forms 
liave no direct connexion with the forms timt we 
sliould expect to result from the beliefs attached 
to the jiersonalities, Theriomorphism or zoo- 
m()r])hism, «.y., is proved to he the result of most 
complicated processes (as is usually the case among 
savages, because they cannot see the simple, the 
general, or the synthetic); it is manifestly the 
product of ultra-conventional, symbolical concep¬ 
tions, as far removed from the real nature of 
the personality whi(di they ex]ue.sH as, the 

Christian representation of the dove is from the 
theological idea of the nature of the Holy Spirit. 
'I’ho most common and most ancient jwactice of 
uncivilized races was to translate and incarnate 
their personifii^ations in aniconic objects. 

The great number of personilications of plants, 
fruits, stones, pebbles, animal or vegetable debris, 
and especially the fantastic combinations of them 
made by the hand of man, are indications of vital 
importance. It is well known that even in the 
VOL. IX. —50 


feti.shes with human or animal form (real semi¬ 
idols) the force or virtue—in a word, the soul or 
the person of the fetish—does not dejamd on the 
form or the characteristics of the puppet of wood 
(or any other material), but on the collection of 
bones, feathers, hairs, nails, leaves, grasses, or 
other substances that cover it or are fixed in its 
head, on its back, or in front of it. Now these 
medleys are not magically connected wdth the 
s{)irits or demons of the beings from whom they 
proceed ; it is an entirely dillerent personality that 
18 named and fixed in the fetish by such collec¬ 
tions. The relation, therefore, is not animistic. 
It may 1 ms objected that the fetish itself is iu*t a 
person, but the momentary shelter, the abode, of 
a person. But even this objection (supposing it to 
be true for all so-called fetishes, which is far from 
being the case) would lend to conlirm the dynamist 
character of the origin of piu’sonibcation in the 
instances examined so far. 

2 . Symbolical representations. — We shall ex¬ 
amine hrielly the methods of the dynamist expres¬ 
sion of j)ersonilications. d'hey are lixtreniely 
varied. Sometimes primilive man proceeds hy 
allusion to the supposed allinities of the entity to 
he personified with the wdiole class of substances 
the sejjttrate members of which produce part of the 
energies belonging to it; this is the origin of 
fetishes. SometimeH he j)ioceeds in the same way, 
but by antinomy or antiphrasis. Sometimes he 
employs the animal or vegetable forms, simple or 
complex, by means of wliich tlie person nsiially 
manifests one of bis activities (this }>roces8 is quite 
diflerent from direct animistic rej)resentation of 
the ordinary habitat of a personality ; that has 
to do M’ith animism proj>erly so called, zoolatry, 
dendrolatry, and, later, idolatry). In other cir¬ 
cumstances he j)roceeds by symbolism or sympa¬ 
thetic magic, representing the objects whose 
virtue.s or charaijtcri.stics most resemble tboso of 
the jMsrsonalities which be wishes to exi)iess(cf.,e./ 7 ., 
J. Henry, UAme d'iin penpLe, africdiii: Ics Bain- 
barn, Paris, 1909, p. 2121!.). Soinetimes there are 
allusions (very difhcult for us to understand) to the 
virtue.s expressed by colours, personifying some 
superior force, or by lines, strokes, or geometrical 
combinations, or by stones whose cleainess, 
brilliancy, and texture are the material expression 
of the qualities of thi; personality. Easier to 
understand are the processes which express the 
conception of the personality in lifelike representa- 
tion.s, by assoeiaiion of ideas, the effect for the 
cause, or vice vei'sa — e.g., the eflccts of inundation, 
fire, death, or disease—by material allusions or by 
symbolical parallels, by means of objects that 
suggest to the mind their first causes or, on the 
otlmr hand, their results ; exami>leH are the per¬ 
sonification of thunder by fragments of stone or 
meteorites (wliicli later become the basis of lith- 
olatry), the use of horns to jiersonify strength, and 
of all kinds of brilliant objects to personify light, 
etc., or the rejiresentation (in Dahomey) of a pole 
painted bine, with red dots, to personi/y smalmox 
(because the body of a black-skinned person sullcr- 
ing from this disease assumes that ap})earance). 
In the aiithropomor])hic class the different ))ersonali- 
ties of tfie various p.-iins and ])hysicai ills (including 
hunger and thirst) are translated by the repre¬ 
sentation of the result of their energy—a man 
with a twisted neck to personify wryneck, a man 
as thin as a skeleton to personify consumption, 
etc. This class is unlimited and includes all kinds 
of expressions of good and bad personifications. 
It leads, by extension, to the representation of the 
personality by the figure of a being who, in 
character or powers, comes nearest the activity 
imagined in the personality represented — an 
important process, as it is the origin of fully half 
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of tlie zooinorjtliic or theriomorphic figures. A 
still more curious development is the materializing 
of the j)crsonification in the representation of an 
o[ije(;t which produces efl'cctfi similar to those pro- 
diured hy the personality to he expressed ; the 
stick, the HW’(»rd of hard wood, the arrow, the 
lance, the stctnc; axe, and the imitation of lightning 
are the niost remarkahle exanii)les of this class, 
ft has had a most important result, in the much 
later idea of placing these representations in the 
hands, on the head, or on the body of images with 
human f<;a.tures, in order to complete, by gesture 
or at titude, the manifest expression of the activity 
displayed, and it has eontril)uted in large measure 
to ant'lirojtomorphism and idolatry. 

3 . Personification of energy.—The.se examples 
are perhaps sullicient to throw a little light, on the 
ditlieiilt (piest-ion of the origins of per.soniiication. 
'riu! originating ehunents are many, and there is 
(!V('iy appearanee tliat. all have been active .separ¬ 
ately am) from the very l)eginning. It cannot, be 
<l(uiied that pure and simjile animism was (ir.st 
lesponsihle for a large numher of the persons 
heliev<id to exist in tlie physi(;al worhl of n^eks, 
numntains, w'aters, wiiids, etc.—^in a woni, of 
nature broken up into thousands of objects. 
Direct aniinisin also explains the personality given 
to tlie }»rodnets nuuiufact ure<i hy man. Tlie netal 
of eoricrete inuigc's of words, even the most ah.stract, 
the ne(*d of giving them, so to .speak, flesh and 
bones find vi.sihle attrihnles, -was ftlso the source 
of a miinher of personilicjil ions, find for tlii.s grsim- 
nuitic.al animism the views of Tylor, correcting the 
exjiggeratioiiH of M>ix Muller, are an excellent 
scientific htusis. 

lint, besides these forms, and at the same time, 
another feuding led ])rimitive nuin to personiticfi- 
tion. Neither the mana nor tlie oreiiua of recent, 
theories seems to deline it exactly, any more than 
the ‘feelings of immensity' or of ‘incoercihlc 
force’ of h’. 1{. devons’s ingenious theory (Ititnul. 
to ihr, Study of Coiu]Kiratiae lidigion^ p. 11411.). 
(kuiccpi iiiiis so strongly synthetic are beyond the 
menl.fility of the savjige. If we may nuike an 
atteniyit at a more correct explanation, juimitive 
man .seems to luive confusedly gue.ssed the exist¬ 
ence of an impersonal force, united to matter, 
distinct and di/reient from spirits, demons, or 
gods, whose existence find activities he al.so recog¬ 
nized. lie never attenifited to define this force 
theoretically ; ho did not even try to conceive it 
in its unity finy more than he could, in tlie case of 
matter it.self, do anything hut yierceive .some of its 
fragments or asyiects. l>ut here and t here he dis¬ 
cerned its manifestations, eitlu'r in duration (r.g., 
the sivisoiis) or in .syuice ( 6 ’./ 7 ., the <,*elestial regions 
or quarters of the sky), or in both at once (f'.y., 
germination), or, lastly, in the emuninters Avith in¬ 
visible forces whicli he exjierienced. Whenever he 
discerne«l the.se more or less fragmentary mani¬ 
festations, he detached them from the mass of the 
inaccessible and the unknown, and hy this very 
act he created a yier.soniiieation. It became 
(letaidu'd fioni the whole Avitli tlie .same ease wliich 
in dcvidopcd religions gives so many inultiyde 
souls, essences, or attributes to one and the same 
god. 

4 . Personification and syncretism.—This capac¬ 
ity of breaking uyi into ditlerent personifications a 
single force confusedly surmised (but never .seen) 
justifies one of the most noteworthy character¬ 
istics of the evolution of the savage’s notion of 
yiersonality. 

Such yiersonalitie.s were naturally, and by pre¬ 
vious definition, deprived of all moral character. 
They had, for good or ill, only the qualities which 
best exyilained the pby.sical manifestations Avhose 
activity had led man to imagine os first causes of 


such activity tlie existence erf certain persons. 
Now, this is something entirely different from 
anbhroyiomorphism — though many writers (e.g., 
Jevons) have imagined it txi be so originally—viz. 
that man proceeded by first imagining beings like 
liiin.self, and then endowing them with yiassions 
ami manifestations of energy similar to bis own. 
Certainly, when primitive man, in order to define 
the ayqiearance of these yiersuiiilications, tried to 
realize tlieir desires, ayiyietites, instincts, passions, 
and heMefi(rent or harmful emanations (benevol¬ 
ence, anger, pity, resentment), he had no other 
resource in Ins thought, still Jess in his syiokmi 
thought, than to use as models the images and 
W'ortis wliiidi he u.sed of himself. We often do the 
same when our yioor terminology fori^es us to say 
‘Cod hears,’ ‘(iod seiis,’ He ‘ understand.s,’ He ‘is 
grieved,’ or He ‘ yiardons,’ or even Avhen we say 
that He ‘ knows.’ 

A di.sciission on t his jioint would he useless, as 
it is merely a (picstion of terminology. At bottom 
the process of ascribing a character to a certain 
personality has resulted chielly from the sujijiosed 
experience and the knowledge claimed of its 
material manifestations, by observing the most 
(diaracteristic phenomena of the life of nature— 
i(.s wiiuls, its waters, its various as})(M;ts, and its 
ajiparent convulsions. These are the essential 
eharacteristii's of all these personifications; and 
(he inevitable (ionseijiienee was that they must 
have been originally totally indifferent to the 
human being. They were neither friendly nor 
ho.stile to him (these words are devoid of meaning 
to primitive man). I'hey lived and showed their 
powers in tlu* direction wliich satisfied tlieir 
ajititudes and needs. Wliere man felt their 
activity to be helpful or harmful, they were in the 
end classified as good or had. Hut this process 
was very slow, for tlie effects of the activity of 
those persons on the human being determined the 
relations of reverence and fear, and suggested 
inveigling them long before men thought of loving 
or hating them. Smdi relations, aiming at self- 
protection or utility, were neitlier hostile nor 
friendly ; they were utilitarian. 'I'hey were not 
measured by the tlieoretie power of the ])er.sonte, 
but by the frequency of the relations with man. 
A far-off and quasi-inaetive personification, like 
the sky, e.g., may he among many uncivilized 
races the most amiient, powerful, and remarkahle 
of personilication.H, while at the .same time it is 
the one Avith which they are least eoneerned, and 
to which they pay only the most meagre of 
reverential or pro[)itiatory rites. 

This simple formation of the characters of 
fiersonilii ations from observation explains syncre¬ 
tism-in a way Avhich at first sight is almost 
paradoxical—much more easily tlian it could he 
exjdained if tlie question of moral qualities had to 
)»lay a part. As a matt/cr of fact, the conferring 
on a certain personification par cxcellenre of a 
separate definite activity, then later of a permanent 
activity (equally definite), has given rise to specifi¬ 
cally fiimdaonai personifications. Hnt, in propor¬ 
tion as the complexity of an activity of nature 
Avas better understood by man, lie detaclied from 
the first per.soniiication separate new personalities, 
corresponding to the separate now' forces Avliich he 
understood. Hut such a nieclianism, by its very 
facility, must just as easily work in the opposite 
direction. For at the same time the advance of 
thought and research on the principle of causality 
Avas constantly connecting with each other succes¬ 
sions of activities at first believed to be separate, 
so that, alongside of the continual multiplication 
of personifications by more complete knowledge 
of the complexities of life, there was found in the 
AA'orld a gradual (and not less continuous) uniting 
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of personilications originally separate. Thus new 
persons constantly appeared, and the former ones 
at the same time {^vadually merged into each 
other, by the play of the multiple souls of a single 
being or by the theory of ‘ aspects ’ or that of 
hyi) 08 ta 8 e 8 of one and the same person. In this 
incessant double process a sort of primitive syn¬ 
cretism tended to evolve. S|>rung at one and 
the same time from the various animisms and 
from what, for want of a better name, we nuist 
call dynamism, primitive personification, having 
reached this point, enters the sphere of scmi- 
civilized and adv’an<;ed religions (for which see the 
following comparative articles). 

IjIteraturk.—J. G. Frazer, London, 1907-18; Goblet 

d’Alviella, Crnyancea, ritea, institutions, S vols., Paris, 1011, 
Origin «nd Groivth of the Concefttion of God (HL), London, 
189'.i; Herbert Spencer, The Principles of i^'ociuloi/y, 8 vols., 
do. 189 :l» 6 ; F. B. Jevons, An Introduetion to the. Study of 
Comparative Religion, New York, 190S ; L. H. Jordan, Com¬ 
parative Religion: its Adjunots and Altiei;, London, 191fi; A. 
H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, Cainbridf^e, A. Lang:. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vol«., London, 1899; A. Le 
Roy, La Religion des priinitifs, Paris, 1909; Max Miiller, 
Nouvelles Etudes de mytholngie, do. 1898; S. Reinach, Cultes, 
rnyfhes et religions, 4 vols., do. 1906-12, En;^. tr., I^ondon, 1912; 
F. Ratzel. The IJist. of Mankind, Eiiff. tr., 3 vols., I.oikIoii, 
1890-98; W. Schmidt, ‘ Origine de l'id6cde Dieu,’in .rtrUAro/xJA-, 
lii. [li)08J ; E. B. Tylor, PC^, 2 vols., London, 1891. 

(Jeoucf. Foucart. 

PERSONIFICATION (Egyi)tian).— i. Scope 
of the article.' — In this article it is intend<*d to 
deal only witli those deities which can reasonably 
he called ‘ pevsoniHc.ations ’ ; and these are deities 
of which we have reason to believe that they were 
'suggested more by inward reflexion than by obser¬ 
vation of external things—deities, in fact, in which 
the coTH’cjjtual or thought (dement looms larger 
than that of sense or jierception. Tlie distinction 
is an artificial one, for the act of deification 
obviously implies a highly conoefitual view of the 
Lliing deified ; the sun, though an object of 

perception, could not have become a god except 
through certain qiialilies of power and the lilvc 
attributed to it. The value or tlie term ‘personi¬ 
fications’ as a means of classifying our facts istliat 
it enables us to attack the problem of god-making 
at its nearer and more easily explorahlc pole. 
Starting with gods of a highly abstract character 
like I.Iike’, ‘ magic,’ we thence pass on to more 
concrete deities — e.g., personified geographical 
terms like Aim.mtet, ‘the west.’ At the border¬ 
line of our subject are certain psychical entili(;s 
like Bai, ‘soul,’ Khaihet, ‘ shadow,’and symbolic 
deities like Shesmu, the god of the ‘oil-press’ and 
‘ wine-j)ress,’ and Meskhenet, the godd(»ss of the 
‘ birthplace.’ Beyond the border we find it con¬ 
venient to place nature-gods, animal-gods, fetishes, 
and all classes of gods wliose names immc'bately 
evoke the image of particular objects or pheno¬ 
mena in the visible world. 

The propriety of including symbolic gods under this head 
might DO questioned on the ground that their names, unlike 
those of other personifications, do not correspond to the pre¬ 
cise thing that it is intended to personify, but symbolize it by a 
generalized concrete object intimately connected with it, to 
wiiich personality is attributed. Thus Shesmu is the god who 
preside.s over vintnery and the production of oils, but his name 
doc^s not signify these activities, but means the ‘ press’ used in 
connexion with them. From the Egyptological point of view, 
however, it would be inadvisable to separate this category of 
deities from those which can more Justly be called personifica¬ 
tions : Meskhenet, ‘birthplace,’ e.g., is usually found associated 
with Shav, ‘ fate,’ or Reiienet, ‘ nursing.’ 

The ground to be covered in this article hats been temarcatod 
in reference to the psychological notions of perceptimi and con¬ 
ception. but we might equally well have defined personifica¬ 
tions in terms of ‘things’ and ‘names.’ The Egyptians seem 
themselves to have regarded the matter In tliat light, for the 
following words are put into the mouth of the god Hike’ : ‘ I 
am that name which the Sole Lord created, when as yet there 
were no two things upon the earth ’ (I*. Lacau, Textes religieux 
4gyptiem, Paris, 1910, no. 78, line 6 f.). 

1 The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. A. Wolf for valuable 
oriticlstn and advice in the use of terms. 


2. Personification and language. —Language 
is full of metaphor from [lernonal life, and, since the 
meaning of every name is coloured V>y the predi¬ 
cates and epithets used in connexion with it, a 
sort of animatism is involved in all speech, as, 
indeed, it is in all thought. But, when the 
Egyptian says that a fire ‘gives’ warmth, or that 
right ‘ brings’ its venture safe to port, it is hardly 
correct to cite this as sufficient eviileiice of personi¬ 
fication ; tlie speaker may liave been utterly 
unaAvare that hi.s expressions implied the attribu¬ 
tion of personality either to lire or to right. A 
sticond Egyptian, on the other hand, in the 
moment of pronouncing the same phrasers, may have 
ha<f a dim mental image of fire and right as persons, 
in which case personilication of a ruiiimentary ami 
momentary kind would undoubtedly be involved. 
Language, then, using personal metaphors, does not 
necessarily attribute personality, though it pro¬ 
vides a fertile soil out of whicli amove real because 
more conscious and pcTmanent personification 
springs uji almost inevilalily. 

3 . Causes of personification.—(o) Analogy .— 
We are not h(;re sei'king the origin of the earliest 
gods, and are therefore entitled to start our impiiry 
at a point of time when the Kgy|)tians already 
possessed a mult iplicity of deities. U seems obvious 
t hat in such an atmosphere new deities would be 
ensated with the utmost ease, if only to sustain the 
(diaracter and style of a mythological^ jiassage. 
When it was related that the sun-god Uc' emerged 
uiion a lily from the primeval waters, called Niu or 

it heitame almost inevitable that those 
waters should he syioken of as engendering Ivo, and 
tlie repetition and variation of the same theme 
would soon convert Niu or Nunn into a fully- 
fledged deity, whom Ki;' addressed as ‘ iny father,’ 
and who w;i.s a(;counted ‘the eldest god.’ Tn (juite 
ditrerent eontcxt.s analogy and close assoeiatiou 
might work very similar results: thus in one 
Theban tomb the ‘lifetime’ (alie) of the detteased 
owner and the ‘false door’ (ah'e), where otteringa 
were laid before him, are exceptionally co-ordinated 
with ‘ his soul,’ * his fate,’ and other entities both 
here and elsewhere considered divine; and in the 
next sentence all the sulistantives thus co-ordinated 
are referred to as ‘these gods’(N. de (i. Davies 
and A. H. Dardiner, Tomb of Amanemhet, Loudon, 
1915, j>. 99 f.). This is an instructive instance of 
the way in which gods were artilicially multiplied. 

{b) Pictorial art .—A second highly important 
cause of personilication was the wide extension 
given to painting and sculpture as a means of 
recording ideas and facts. The inability of ])ic- 
torial representation, as such, to meet all the 
exigencies of expression imjiosed by thought and 
language early led to its bifurcation into the two 
separate branches of illustrjitive art and hiero¬ 
glyphic writ ing f.Ararna/ of Kijyp. Archmology, ii. 
[1915] 71-75). These two branches pursued their 
develo}>mont/)arf ;>a.v5M and in constant combina¬ 
tion with one another, and it not seldom happened 
that one of them encroached upon the domain of 
its fellow. Tliere can be little doubt that the 
actual step involved in personilication was often due 
to an encroacliment of this kind ; sculpture en¬ 
couraged personilication by usurfung the function 
of writing and by attempting to express pictorially 
things which in reality rather called for exfiression 
in language or writing ; e.g., a frequent tlieme in 
tlio adornment of early tombs Avas the bringing to 
the deceased of funerary supplies by his country 
estates; the latter, however, could hardly be 
depicted othevAvise than by allegorical methods; 
the word for ‘estate’ {neet) being feminine, it was 
natural to represent the list of contributing estates 
as a procession of women with offerings in their 
hands. The adoption of the pictorial medium may 
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thus have been the accidental means by which the 
image of a perHonal agent he<‘.anie j)erpetuated in 
the minds of the I'^gyntian in connexion with 
names of things tliat had liitherto evoked no 
very definite or tangil)le images. In the early 
t-emples this procedure was ex tended. The obvious 
analogy between the fruitfulness of the provinces 
and the fertility of tlie Nile w'as seized u])on by the 
artists, who depi(;ted the j»vovince8 in the image of 
the Nile-go<i, giving to tl)ein, as to him, tlie head 
of a male deity but the milk-laden bniasts of a 
mother. Nor did this artificial multiplication of 
gods end Imre ; matei ial prosj>erity could almost 
(iqually well be att ributed to such abstract causes 
as ‘ri<dies,’ ‘ peace,’ or ‘ health,' or else to general 
conceptions like ‘ setsl,’ ‘summer,’ or ‘creative 
command ’ ; all of tluise might accordingly be 
rejuescnted in human shapi;, tludr sex being deter¬ 
mined by the grammaticai gemler of their names. 
It is noteworthy th:i,t, these wholly artilicial beings 
are apt to be asso(‘iated in the se,ul])tures with 
deities of a far less dubious chara<;ter—a fact 
wliich could not fail to assist the legitimation of j 
their existence ; by this are meant a rea<liness to 
consider them on the same footing as the ohl, 
univcrsally-recognizcsl gods, and an ab.senceof any 
feeling that they were mere inventions of the 
mind, not to be taken seriously. 

For Bonie fiiirl v and t v})ical rej)reSPtitationfl of this kind Rof 
k. Borchardt, fhis GralHlenkmat itcit KoniifH S'a/jii-rfi', lioipzip:, 
1913, vol. ii. plates 20, 20, 31), with the coinincnts by K. Selhe, 
pp. oof., 108 (. 

(c) IVri/iftfj. — hlgyjitian hieroglyphic writing, 
being born in the fiisliion descriissl above (/>). 
never succecshsl in purging itself entirely of its 
original ])iel,orijil elements. 'I'ln.'se stirvived, in 
jtarticular, in 1 he, class of signs known as ‘ def er- 
ininat i' cs,’ wdiich jire simply pi<d.urt‘-signs placed 
after jthoiiel iciilly written words in such a way as 
to delermine or suggest their meaning. All written 


names of gods are follow'od by the sign repre¬ 
senting an ordinary male deity, or else by . tlie 

falcon-god llorii.s, the lypa of the gods, upon a 
standard such as was c.'irriisl in religious proces¬ 
sions ; tlie latter was the earlier method. (Jod- 
desses simWivvly were indicated by the presence of 


the sign 

either one. of 
deities or else 

goiXttuRs, T>\aV 


for w\ue\\ ’\H son\et‘n\\es Hu\>st\t.uVed 


A 


the tw(i 
tl\e iimi: 


• 4 - 


determinatives of male 
e of the tyjokal serj)eut.- 


ulil Tiiil u rail V 
person ill cat ion or jmr 


Now tAiis very habit of writ 

lie fact, that .oily few words 
wilh .ieteriiiiMn,t,iveH, 
bring the question of 

lu., f .. ■‘<»''-l**'>^^nM!lieation actively into 

the held of consciousness. l\,r K-vpt.do.d.sts tim 
presence or absence of such determinatives is the 
‘uTe’ 'vl.en, c.y., wc lind the word 

r V r »tnd iletermiried with 

tnbulory rather tluin fundamental. At tlie root 
mirf/ a respectful attitutle of 

ZJ.l I'lnmomena, physical or 

inental, Rrising from a ^onseiouHneKs tlmf oi- i _ ncsi 

““bTrelCd ‘™hIt’ “r-"' I ™F.r" ri"? ''*™“ 'vith^andH and feet above 


mankind that this resreetful attitude of 
manifests Itself, and a broad survey of the concents 
.lemon,bed will eho,v that they ?epre*nreitiCT 


facts that have a direct bearing upon human 
welfare or notions that appeared essential to a 
mythological interpretation of the world. Of 
course personilic.ation did not always nec.e.s.sarily 
follow immediately upon the realization of the 
importance of a concejition ; it is a definite, more 
or less conscious ste)) taken at a given moment. 
Psychologically considered, personification appears 
to he the reaction against tne vagueness and con¬ 
sequent elusiveness of conceptions as compared 
with percejitions—in other words, the tendency, 
upon realizing the forceful, influential nature of a 
jihenomenon, to form a mental picture of it more 
vivid and therefore more in accordance with its 
supposed importance. The method in which this 
was done wull be explained below ; meanwhile it 
must he said that, looking beyond this general 
statement, we cannot really ac(;onnt for the selec¬ 
tion of the concepts personified except as due to 
cliance, i.c. to causes too comjilex to be summed up 
in one general formula. Certain points, however, 
stand out clearly. There is sometimes an alter¬ 
native to j)ersonification : attribute.s deemed of 
importance may attain to a sort of personal reality 
by being made characteristie of one or other of 
1 be great gods. Thus 'J’liotb became tlie god of 
Icciriiing, Ptah the god of handiwork, Min the god 
of juocreation. Personification and attribution 
may co-exist; e.r/., Ma'et, the goddess ‘right,’ is 
found beside I’tali, ‘the lord of riglit’ (7iel^ tnaet). 
Allili.ation often serves .is a niean.s of reconciling 
1 he two ; the snn-god Re' had a clearly-marked 
<*(Ideal aspect, and in consequence Ma'et xvas 
described as hi.s daughter, A ])oint of a dill'erenl 
kind worth nolicing is that, on the wdiolc, fhe 
p(‘rsonification of evil things was avoided in ICgypt; 
Solid, ‘fear,’ is one of the rare excejitions. This 
reluctance to attribute jiower and importiince to 
whet is bad speaks volumes for the oiiliiiidstic out¬ 
look of the Ivgy pt ians. 

4. Personification and visualized form.— All 
jicrsonilication, by definition, involves a certain 
change of apnejirance, visual or other. I.et us 
consider what iiaiipens w-lien the sky is jiersonified, 
lliougli .slricfly tins exanqile lies beyond the scope 
of (he piescmt arlicle. Language and thonglit 
bedug unable to escape from the human analogy, 
it follows that the more ‘meaning’ the sky 
acquires, i.e. the more, numerous th(‘ attributes 
WAxd i\n\c\,vouH v\,sc,t\\hw\ to vt, V\\e Aess a\Ae wiW t\\e 
perce'wed ob^svciA reuVvty be to do y txeeto tbe 
angmenieu eonc.cjition as a wiiole. t'iearly tiie 
ileliberate positing of a personal agent in ])laee of 
or besiile the perceived reality will provide a much 
Aietter peg upon xvhic.h to hang the previous and 
subsequent concei>tuaJ accretions, and will alloxv of 
Mio oxiuession of these in much more bcitause 

more personal, language. The visual sense b(uug 
by far the most inqiortant of the smses, personith 
cation usually manifests itself m a vi.sual form, 
whether this laj actually exleinalized (sculiitnre or 
painting) or merely impde.d by verbal imdo civ 
physical 1 uidy, 
e ;>cZ, sky, wluk. an old synonym is enqiloyed 
for the personified concept, like Nut, tlie ilea^km- 

goddess. In the visual forms tliat personificafioirs 
assume the specific characteristics of the things 
indicated: the Nile-god has 
ti e swelling breasts of a mother and a body covered 

healrr'''"n «" 5 ?k^««ting water; Nut, the 

'^'th her body, 

reenmhi ? ^ above t4 

fesiatio earth-god, Geb; tlie ‘ external mani- 
hbd 1 ^ face, the 

svr tl lit apparently being intended to 

' U Iirion the could ascend 

I or i^ the stars ; the 

or character,’ being nothing more than the 
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spiritual image of a man, follows the changes of 
his growth, the ka of the child being a child, and 
the ka of the grown man being a grown man. 
Elsewhere cruder methods are used for rci)rcsent- 
ing the snecdhc character of a personification: 
Sokhet, the niarsh-goddess, is sometijnes shown 
with a plantation of reeds and flowers ))laccd uj)on 

her human head; Maet, ‘right’ 

the feather which for some unknown reason is the 
sytnhol of right; Sia, ‘understanding,' either has 
his name written in hieroglyphs over him or else 

has the characteristic phonetic sigii in the 

written word sia' actually touching liis head. 
Personification, (mrionsly enough, does not alway.s 
dennind that tlie deities which it forms sliould 1)0 
depicted outwardly in the form of a j)erson ; all 
that is demanded is that there shall be some con¬ 
crete and easily visualized rallying-point round 
whi(;h the attributes of personality can group 
themselves. The harvest-goddess Erntitct is repre¬ 
sented either as a woman with the head of a cobra 
or as com])Ietely a cobra ; this is doubtless because 
that snake was so frequently foun<l annmg the 
ripe corn. The names of certain personifications 
may suggest conciete symbols of thus kind 
(symbolic gods); thus Shesmu, the god of the 
wine-pross and of the oil-press, really j>ersonifies 
the making of wine and oil, winch i.s symbolized 
under this mental image ; the jiicture of the wine¬ 
press occurs inidden tally in the hioroglyphiir writing 
of his name, and it is doubtless mere accident that 
the god himself was not pictorially represented in 
that form. 

5. Degrees of personification. — In its most 
rudimentarj' form personification was, for the 
Egyptians, little more than a natural mode of 
ein])hasis, analogous to our use of cajiital letters in 
writing. But lietw'een this embryonic form of 
deification and the most fully developed personifi¬ 
cations almost every stage of growth can he 
observed and exemplified, until at last there is no 
distinction between them and the principal gods 
of the pantlieon. Indeed, the main interest in the 
study of personifications is the prominence wliich it 
gives to the fact that the vast majority of go<ls^ 
dill'cr from them not in kind but only in degree, 
that their characteristics are not those of real 
persons, as tlie language of the older school of 
inythologists would often seem to imply, hut that, 
since tliey are merely concejits decked out in the 
sem}}]ar)ce and trajijiings of real persons, their 


quality, it first becomes a collective term for a 
nunil)er of such acts, and then a de.signation of the 
particular quality that they possess in common.* 
As such hlike’ is described in the Pyramid Texts 
as speaking threats against unfriendly gods. 
ThaiiKs to exaggerated verbal imagery of this kind, 
yike’is next found in the Vth dynasty, depicted 
upon a temple wall as a male deity at the head of 
a procession of personified districts. This develop¬ 
ment marks his definite entrance into the pantheon ; 
henceforth it is easier to describe tlie functions of 
magic in reference rather to the vividly remembered 
image made familiar in sculpture than to the 
remote and somewhat elusive concept., and mythical 
trnits now tend to he invented which have but 
little relation to the observed facts that gavi* rise 
to the word ‘magic.’ The process, wo must he 
careful to observe, is one not of substitution, hut 
of ditlerentiation ; the old general term hike' con¬ 
tinues to exist and have Us uses, hut side by side 
with it is the conception of a god I,IikcV whic h 
conics into play when the minci, so to speak, is 
dilie.rently attuned, when the imaginative, emo¬ 
tional tendencies are being given more rein. In 
a Middle Kingdom text Iliko' ligures as a deity 
created by the sun-god KS'-Atiim ‘ when as yet no 
two things existed ’ ; and from his activity as 
deputy of the sun-god sprang all Jiving things. 
The fantastic idea now gained currency tliat dead 
men might become reim^arnate in tJie likeness of 
so potent a divinity, ami spells having this end in 
view were invented. Next yike’ is found escort¬ 
ing through the nether world, as he sails by 
night underground from west to east; in the 
tenijde of Luxor we behold him in attondam^e at 
the birth of a new Pharaoli. Lastly, in (.irjeco- 
Itonian times, he is discovered at Esneli as the son 
of the god Klinfim and the goddess Nohnu, actually 
receiving a cult under the mime of IJike’-pe-klnocl, 

‘ magic - the - child ’; here doubtless his image, 
visible and tangible and as living as any god <!an 
ever become, was preserved in its own shrine and 
attended by his own priestly servants. It is not 
maintained, of course, that Ilike’ ever took a 
place among the highest gods of Egypt, but in the 
end he appears to l>e hardly at all more spurious 
than the best of them. 

On Hike’ see an artinle by the present writer in PSHA 
xxxvii.’(i»16J 26S-2C2, also ib. xxxviii. 129. 

6. Instability of personifications.— [a) Instnhility 
of vifiudlforin .—There was very little stability as 
regards the outward forms of personificatioiKs; 
nor were human shapes necessarily prior to animal 
or other shajies. 'Ihe goddess of the harvest. 


liewt 
is liuinnu- 


individimlity is at all times of a very precarious, Erwltet, was a eoimi^p-oMess from the start. A 
unstable, and indehniLe kind. Tiieir gnuluai / ^.^od instance of a god with secondary and variah/e 
acquisition of substance and externality "an 
nowhere better be seen than in the evointian or a 
personified abstraction. The metaphors of lan¬ 
guage, as we have seen (§ 2 ), give the primary 
imnulse ; but it is to sculjitureand, in alessdegiee, 
to ideographic wi'iting (§ 3 ((^) (f^)) that is lO'J’Ky*/ 
due the dcliiiite creation of a iiersonality that is 
visualized with some clearness and even with a 
certain measure of consistency (§ 4 ). Around tins 
nucleus the theologians and the myth-makers 
weave their tissue of legends and adulatory epithets, 
each new tale and each new title tulding to the 
appearance of objective reality, making the p^- 
sonification more lifelike. At last men may be 
prevailed upon even to worship it. The history or 
|[ike’, ‘magic,’ may serve us as an illustration. 

Originally perhaps a mere descriptive term pie- 
dicated of individual acts of a certam mysteriouB 


dicated ( 

1 Some gods, of course, were really g 

was a godrand a certain number of human 
and prtvate persons, were deified after their dtath. See art. 
HRROF.S AJfl) IlKSO-WORSHlP (Ktryptinn). 


good instance of a god with secomiary 
uniitotl sluipcB is Sliuy, ‘ fate,’ who in l»i 
occurifMc-es—in <)ie jiapyrus «)f Ani (i 

W. Budge, London, 1913, voi. i. pi. 3)—ii 
headed. Later, and yierhaps through assimilation 
to the creator-god, Khnum, he is represented as a 
goat (Budge, Greenfr.ld Papyrus, London, 1912, 
pi. 108); and later still the writing of his name 
shows him to have been imagined in the form of a 
seri>ent, or else in the semblance of the animal 
of Seth (see G. Moller, Die beiden Totem papyrus 
Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, p. 64, no. 370). Symbols 
can likewise he scitondary. The spelling of the 

god P ^ ® ^ , Sekhera, ‘ power,’ in the 

Pyramid Texts sliows that he was not at that 
time invariably considered to manifest himself in 
the outward appearance of a sceptre (a word for 
sceptre is slim ); hut in the temple of Abydos we 
see sculptured upon the walls a sceptre accom¬ 
panied oy the words ‘Thoth, afyn of the gods/ 
1 This i« mere hypotheiie; eee below, 18, adfinem. 
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where shm, ‘ Hceptre power,’ is the abstraction 
‘power’ visualized in the form of a sceptre, imbued 
with personality, and linally identihed with Th<^th. 

For references to see W. Hpiegelberif, in RTAP xxviii. 
[190«J] ](J4. 

{b) Singularity and multiplicity. —The very indi 
viduality of oersonilications was of a dubiou; 
quality. We fiave just seen that Sekhern, ‘ power, 
could l)e Tner;.;ed intcj 'I’lioth and so lose its identity 
and indcfiendent existence. Some different ex- 
amjdcH of a similar variability must now be quoted. 
Meskhenet, {goddess of tlie birthplace, at some 
momentM apjtcarH with a single, (iiKtinct ]>erson- 
ality of her own, as a deity aocompanyin}^ the 
other divinities of birth (Khnum, f,leqet, etc.) from 
chihlbeil to childheil, there determining the length 
of life decreed for the new-born babe. Elsewhere, 
however, Me gather that every man possesses liis 
own Meskhenet {I )avies-(iar<liner, loc. cit.): accord¬ 
ing to Ahydene tradition, there were four goddesses 
of the nam<? (K. Lejjsius, Todtenburh dcr Ayypter, 
Leipzig, 1812, ch. cxlii.), who were sometimes 
identilied with Tefenet, Nut, Isis, and Nephthys 
respectively (c., 7 ., Lepsius, Dcnktndler, iv. 82a). So 
too we have »Sia’, the god of understaruling, but 
elsewhere we read of the jiersonilied understanding 
of every god (K. Sethe, Die allayyp. Pyra.vU<fi.u- 
texte, Leipzig, 11108, no. 411).* Even old-established 
gods migdit multiply their personalities in a .similar 
way. Khnum, e.q., not only acquires a new and 
separate personality for every new locality in 
which he was worshijjped, but he is also on rare 
occasions named as a private creator-god of whom 
eveiy man might possess an example of his own 
(Davies-(fardiner, pp. 1)9, 118). In short, the world 
of deities reflects, on the one hand, the unity, on the 
other hand, the inlinite variahility, displayed in 
the mental world ; it can dili'erentiate and id<uitify 
in the same manner as thought eau distinguish 
and compare. No rule can be set up as to wbetlujr 
a god Mill first nuuiifeHt bimself as a \inique or 
as a multiple being: in the case of Kbmirn we 
can hardly doubt that Khnum, absolute, preceded 
‘his (particular) Khnum.’ On the other hand, 
personilied ka, ‘chara.cter,’ clearly started as a 
general term, innately deilied and varying with 
each individual nossessor of a ka \ nor is it utitil 
the New Kingdom, and then otdy very rarely 
indeed, that Ka is found as an nhsedute, singh* 
<leity, equivalent almost to our ‘ iVovidence ’ and 
apt to he equated with the Nile as the fount of all 
Mcll-being. About the same time it became usxial 
to attribute to tlie sun-god R 6 ' and to his de.scemlant 
the rhiiraoh a stei eotyped list of fourteen kas, or 
attributes, each of which had its own specific 
nature and name, such as ‘ [)OM er ’ or ‘ brilliancy.’ 
They are often <lepicl.ed, togetlier with a series of 
female counterparts, in the late temples. 

The hitherto urire('o;,Mii7.ed meaiiirnj; ‘ I’rovidence ’ for Ka (o.g., 

J. F. Chaiii))ollion, Monuineyitu de V Egyple et dela Siihir, F*ari», 
pi. 2.'j4 ; H. BriJ^LTNCli and J. Diiiniohen, Jienieil drs inonu.- 
tnenlH Leipzip, 18(52-85, iii. 92) is due to the name 

order of ideas aa ttmi which I'.onnected the ka with 
‘fate,’Or. or 'AyaObi Aaifiutv (Bee W. Spiepelberp, in ZA 

iclix. [19111 12(5). For the fourteen kaa of R6' see PSBA 
xxxviii. 88-89, 5)4 f. 

Binpnlar per«onifleation« were viewed under two anpects : (1) 
as forces actinp at the moment in which they are spoken of, and 
(2) as historical characters whose existence lay in a far distant 
past. To these is Bomelimes implicitly added a third and future 
aspect— K.g., when we find the hope expressed that a dead 
man may assume shape as some personified being like ^like’ 

(» 5 >- ... . 

7 . Personification and cult.—There is no inherent 
reason why personifications even of abstract ideas 
should not become the objects of a cult, but as a 
matter of fact few of the deities dealt with in this 
article were ever honoured in that way. The one 
really important exception is the ka^ the personi¬ 
fied character or individuality of a man ; tnia was 
1 Hereafter quoted m Pyr. 


supposed to cleave eternally to the tomb after the 
death of its owner, and from the earliest time.s 
both kings and their subjects po.sNes.se(l ‘servants 
of the ka^' or ‘ A:(t-[»rieHLH,’ wh«j administered to 
their cult. Of Ueiieuet and Meskhenet {§ 9 (cO 5, 
(/) l)we read in the XVlllth dynasty tliat oll’er- 
ings M’cre made to them among other god.s at 
Specs Artcjjjidos (Sethe, IJrkunden des agyp. 
Alic.rtuniH, Leipzig, 1006, iv. 880). Illke’, a.s we 
have seen, was in Greek times wor.shipj)ed at 
Ksneh (§ 5 ). Se.sha’t, the goddess of Mu-iting, seems 
to liave had a cult even in the earliest peri<als. 
When, hoM'ever, pric'sis of M;Vet and l,llke’ are 
menti(jned in Old Kingdom tombs, it must not he 
at once concluded that those deities possessed 
temjdes and an organized cult of tiieir own ; it is 
clear from the contexts that the holders of these 
titles were always jiulges or doctors re.s))ectively, 
and it may well have i>een merely the exercise of 
these secular functions that constituted the ritual 
of tlieir juiesthood. 

8 . Personifications and epithets.—We now re¬ 
turn to a subject touched u{)un already in § 3 (fi?). 
In the light of the last paragraphs jausonifications 
now appear as coneejdions inflated M'ith a new and 
spurious mode of being, which they enjoy, so to 
speak, in their own right, not by vii-tue of a para¬ 
sitic existence as attributes or epithets, 'riiemost 
perfect examples are infinitives pei’sonilied, like 
'Onekh, ‘life,’ ’Aut-yel), ‘elation of heart,’ ‘joy,’ 
for the infinitives Jire by their very nature abstract 
and M'itbdrawn from the actual objects, here living 
creatures and joyful beings, from whieh tliey derive 
tlu'ir essential characteristics. In Egyptian te.xts, 
hoM’ever, a technical dilliculty jireveuts us from 
recognizing such persoidlications a.s easily as mc 
couhi wish ; uo vowels being written, it is seldom 
possihh* to discriminate Jiersonilied infinitives troni 
other |tersonilied jiarts of wjieech. Hence it i.s 
usually necessary to examine the conie.xt very 
carefully in order to decide whetlier an apjairent 
jiersonilication i.s really such or i,s an ejiitliet. 
Epithets maybe jiarticijiles, adjectives, or common 
nouns, or may he jiarajihrased l>y exjires.sions like 
lord of right’ instancc'd above (i? 3 ((/)). The 
important feature of ejdthets i.s that they .serve to 
(jualily, not the idea inherent in themselves, like 
jiersoiiiiication.s, hut deities M'hose existence is 
unite iudejiemlent of them, resting upon wholly 
(iifl'erent poHtulate.s. ’’I’lius, M’iien we come across 
the god Shm, the question arises M'ljether this 
means ‘power’ in the abstract or ‘the jiowerful 
one,’ referring allusively to Osiris or to some other 
god. This the context alone can settle. 

The atiove Btatement must not be read to moan that all per- 
milled abstractions arc in the infinitive. On the contrary, 
Kgvptian, like other languages, often conveys the idea of the 
aii.sLract through ( lie concrete ; r-.g., the name of the goetdess 
M.Vet, • rij^ht,' is probably a feminine particle, ‘she or that 
which is direct,'Gr. to fiiKoioe, the Kg>pfian language exjiress- 
ing a neuter wnse by means of the feminine gender. Why 
‘ writing ’ should have been j)er8oniHed aa a goddes-s and not as 
a god is obscure ; the name Sesha't possibly, but not certainij', 
ineanH ‘she who writes.’ Hike’, ‘magic,’ is a substantive per¬ 
illed ; but whether the nominal formation involved in this 
»e is one appropriate to common nouns or to abstractions is 
beyond our knowledge. On symbols see above, ^ 4. 

9 . The more important personifications.—Com- 
pletenesB xh here out of the q ucHtion, aud the follow¬ 
ing enumeration is intended merely to give some 
idea of the field covered, and of the variou.s degrees 
reached by personification in diflerent cases. The 
vocalization of the names is usually quite hypo¬ 
thetic, and the classification makes no pretence to 
have a scientific principle. 

{a) Life, death, fate, etc.—<1) ‘Onekh, ‘life,* depicted as a 
Nile-god(J. E. Gautier and Q, J^quier, PouiUee de Licht, Cairo, 
1802, p. 26, Xllth dynasty). He is also named on the Turin 
altar (TSBA iii. (1874] 112), a monument of quite late date, not 
of the Vlth dynasty, as sometimes suppos^. Elsewhere be 
appears with head of erux antata and bo<L and limbs of a man. 
oairying a divine banner A. St. O. Caulfeild, The Temple 
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of the KinrjK at Abyiios, London, 1902, pi. 14, XlXth dynasty); 
this is a mere decoraiive device. 

(2) Mont, ‘ dentil,’ only once in a poetical passage of late date ; 
see art. Lifk and Dkatii (Kgyptiiin), § 4. 

( 0 ) .Sonh, ‘hcalili,’ as Nile-god ((Jautier, ffX!. rif.V, In an 
incantation where jiarts of the boriy are identified with various 
duties, ‘ thy iritesi mesare health ' (A. Krnian, ‘ Zauherspriiche fur 
Mutter unii Kind,’ verso, 4, in AJiA IL, 1901); see also IKK). 

(4) Shay, ’fate,' (Ir. \fia.Ci and AatV<ae, in one place 

(lescrihi'd as o /ut-ya? SaifjLuv 6 <f)eooeoy9oeiov (see Moller, loc. cit., 
anrl, tor his various visualized forms, <j 4 ). For the ehay of 
indiiiduals see Davies-t.'ardmer, loc. cit. ; ‘his shai/' is later 
sometimes substituted for ‘his ka.’ 

(.^) Itenenet, ‘nursing,’ personified as a woman ; trf> be care¬ 
fully distinguished from lOrnutet (f (tt)); often coupled with 
,Shay ((i(l))or with Meskhenct (f (1)); at Edfu iilentitled with 
Sesfia’t, the goddess of writing (fjopsius, iv. 41c). For the 
renenft of individuals see Davies-Uardiner, loc. cit. ; for her 
cult, above. 5 7 . 

.See also Al/e, ‘lifetime’ (§3 (a))-, Meskhenefc, ‘birthplace’ 
(below, f ( 1 )); and, for the creator-god Khiifim, § 6 (f>)). 

(b) .{tlributen of lim '101 ficim/.s.—( 1 ) Ma’a’, ‘seeing,’ and (‘2) 
Kdzem, ‘ hearing,’ in late times depleted as male di ities ; there 
was also a combined deity Ma’a’-Sozem, ‘seeing-hearing.’ Of- 
/’.SVfd xxxviii H.'i. n. IS. 

(;{) Ilu, ‘ commandirig utterance,’ and (4) Sia’, ‘understand¬ 
ing,’ two personilled abstractions of considerable importarn’e 
(see /'.S'A’.-l xxxviii. 4.'t-,‘>4, H.’t-!).')). They are repre.seni<-<1 us male 
deities in the train of the sim-god, who created them t»y an act 
of self-mutilation. According to one fahle, it is to them that 
the universe owes its existence—a Memphite variant of llie tale 
makes out Ftah to he the cosmic god, from whom einanat.ed 
Horns as ‘ tongue ’ and Tln’ith as ‘ heart,’ i.e. intellect. Among 
the fourteen kan, or atlrihules, of ltd' Hu, as an active agency to 
whom material prosperiti’ can he ascribed, is coupled with Zefa’, 
‘plenty,’ whence llu has often been misiintlerstood to signify 
‘food ’or ‘ taste.’ When associated with Zefa’, and rarely, loo, 
when assoeiati'd with .Sia’. Hu is one of a pair of Nile-gods ; hut 
Sia’, as the more passive attribute of the two, is seldom re¬ 
garded as a S'lun'e of material prosjieritv and only once is found 
named among the kas of Re'. J,lu and .Sia’ are two of the idiief 
attributes of royalty, and as such are ofi.en associated \iith 
Ma'et. Lastly, llu seems to have been one name of the Sphinx 

-the image in which the power of Pharaoh and that of the sun- 
god Alum often found exiiression. 

fi) Sokheni, ‘ power ’ (see above, §§ 6 (//), 8 ). 

(!) User, ‘ influein'e,’ and (7) Naklit, ‘ victory,’are names of 
two of the fourteen kas of He‘. 

(H) 'Aut-yeli, ‘elation of heart,’ ‘Joy,’ as a woman (Hor- 
chardl , jil. 31), Vtli dynastv); also on tlie late Turin altar (7’.S/>.4 
iii. 112 ) 

(9) Tliih, ‘sport’ or ‘festivity,’ as son of .Sokhet, ‘country’ 
(j(3))(/’//r. fi.A'-i), 

(Id) .Solid, ‘fear,’ dejiicted in human shape on the sarco- 
(ihagus of Settios 1 ., hilt with lion’s head on latermonunients 
(R. V. Lanzoiie, Dizionario di initid'xiia ciiizio, Turin, 18 K 4 , 
p. K)79f. ; JlTA P x\\. |19d31 30). At'the te.stoal of O.siris his 
image occupied one of the tlnrtv-four illuminated boats used In 
the ceremonies (liTA P iv. ( 1 Sk:!J 2 ..h). 

{c) Altribatcs 0 / linimj jjcrsiDis and their acfiom;.~-(l) ^like’, 
‘magic ' (see above, 6 5 ). He is also named as one of the four¬ 
teen k/ie of Re*. 

( 2 ) ,Ma’et, * right,’ the most fieipienUy mentioned of all per- 
soiiitU'atioiis. ller name appears to mean ‘that which is 
straight or direct’ (Ijal. rerruui), whether ethically (‘right’) or 
intellectually (‘truth’); this suggestN that the conception of 
her may have been born in the law-courts, where both aspects 
come into jilav at the same time. .Sometimes we find the god¬ 
dess coiicei veil of as doiihln (Ma'ty, ‘the two rights’ [already in 
J^l/r. .‘117J). perhaps in allusion to the rival claims of two liti¬ 
gants. Ma'et is figured as a goddess, either sitting orstaiiding, 
with a feather on her head. In niytliology she is the daughter 
of Rjs' and closely related, probably as spuisc, to Thbth, the god 
of regularity, law, and learning. There are no clear indications 
that she possessed a real cult in early times (see above, «} 7 ). 
On Ma'et see A. Wiedemann, in AMO \. fail ff. ; Lanzone, 
pp. 27()~-280 ; M. Krugseh, Ite.lbjion vnU Mythologie. tier alien 
Agyifter, Leipzig, 1800, pp. 477-482; Budge, God* of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, 1. 416 421. 

'(3) Sesha't, the goddess of writing. Her name may mean 
‘ she who writes ’ or ‘ she who paints ’ (the verb has both senses), 
but she was more often referred to by the epithet Bafkliet- 
'ahui, ‘ she who puts off the two liorns.’ This epithet would 
appear to hint that she was originally a cow-goddess, who had 
taken to a less bovine occupation ; but her identity with Isis- 
Hatbor, though well attested for late times, is not proved for 
the Old Kingdom. If such were her real origin, she could 
hardly rank as a personification in the sense of this article. 
Sesha't possessed nriests of her own at a very early date, and 
appears to have been associated with Th 6 th at Hermopolis 
Magna, though for this the evidence is not very early. She was 
the goddess of painting as well as of writing, and presided over 
the ceremonies connected with the planning of temples and 
other buildings. She was represented reed in hand and usually 
sitting. She wears a skin and has on her head a kind of rosette 
with seven or five rays (s/ftf can mean ‘ seven ’), above which 
and separated from which is seen what may be interpreted os 
the horns rejected by the goddess ; the combined head orna¬ 
ment is perhaps a mere rebus tor the name Safkhet-'abui. See 
the very deUiled art. ‘Seschat* by G. Boeder, in Pauly- 
Wissowo. 


(d) Attributes of the external irorW.—(1) I.Ietpet, ‘peace,’ 
depicted as a woman (Bnrchardt, ii. pi. .31), Vth dynasty). 

(2) Zefa’, ‘plenty,’ depicted aa a Nile-deity (ib. pla. 26, 29, 
Vth dvnasty ; Gautier, p. ‘24, XHth dynasty ; E. Naville. The 
Temple of Deir el Hahan, London, 19t)l, iv. 110, XVlITtli 
dynasty); in all three cases together with Hn, ‘commanduig 
utterance’ (al»ove, 2>(3)). yu and Zefa’ occur later also aa two 
of the fourteen kas of RC' (see above, §6 (/>), aii Jin.). For 
Zefa' as a Nile-god associated with (lapy, ‘the Nile,’ see 
Gautier, p. 34. 

(e) Attributes peculiar to the sun-gwl .—Among the fourteen 
kas of Re" enumerated in late times are (1) Khu, ‘g-lory,’ (2) 
Lead, ‘shining,’ and (3) Teheri, ‘ 8))arklmg ’ (g 6 (b). ad Jin.). 

if) hiames connected udth generatinn and growth.~{1) Muyt, 
‘seed,’ of human being.s and animals, depicted as a woman 
(Borcliardt, pi. 29, Vth d\nasty). 

(2) Nekhbet, ‘budding,’ deputed os a woman (lA. pi. 30; 
mentioned alao Pyr. 4, 1491). 

See also the gods of birth above (a (4) (6)) and below (f (1)). 

{g) Products, natural nr arti(irial.~(\) Nepri, 'corn'{Pyr. 
lOOo), frequently depicted as a Nilc-guil (Korebardt, pis. 29, ‘26, 
30, Vtb dynasty; Gautier, }>. Ill, XHtli dynastv ), and named 
as the patron of harvests (r.g., Z.'f xxxiv. |18'iii] 46; I’SBA 
xviii. [189('.l 202) ; fabled to be the son of Ernutel, the harvest- 
godde.sH (I (3)). anti born on the first day in tlie summer or 
liarvost season (Hnigscli, Iteeueit des inonunu’iit.'i, i. 67); some¬ 
times idontified with Osiris; a spell to enable a dead man to 
bc<'oine reincarnate in his image is occa.sionally fomul (I.acan, 
no. 68). A govidesa Neprit sometimes takes the jdace of the 
go(f Nepri (see G. Mas}iero, Hist, anrifime des peuph's d'Orient, 
I'aris, LS94, i. 81. n. ‘2, vviiere further references are given), 

(*2) Notil), ‘ gold,’occurs as u goddess from the Middle King¬ 
dom onwards. Freauniahly she must have fiiigirialcd as a 
8e})arale personification ; in our existing sources, iuiwcver, she 
is always found identified with Halhor, the goddess of beauty, 
dance, and ornament (see T. Deviiria, Memoires et fragments, 
i’aris, 1896, i. \-'Jb). 

(.'() Tayt, ‘cloUiing,’ a goddess ofteti named as the maker or 
giver of'clotiiing or the bandages for niunimification (c.i/., f'jjr. 
66, 737, 738, 741 ; PSBA xviii. [1896] ‘202; ItTA P xxxiii. [1911] 
92). The name, which also appears in the more fully developed 
form Taytet {Pyr. 66, 2004), seems to be deriveil from a word 
meaning ‘ garment ’ {RTA P xxxii. 11910] 84) or in a more special 
sense ‘awning’ (Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1.898, 1. 
[text] ‘206). 

(4) Hua'-w6r, ‘ the great mivniing-god,’is depicted in human 
form (Borcliardt, pi. 19). His name is written with the symbol 

and Sethe has sliown (text ad loo., p, 97) that he is 

i.otUing more or less than the roval beard personified in the 
l*\ramid Texts (13‘29, 14‘28, 201;:) his name is associated not 
only vvith the act of shaving but also with other incidents in 
the morning toilette-e.r/., face-washing—and the royal burlier 
ajipears to have been called ‘ priest of Dua’-wer.’ 

(A) Cosmic and similar deities .—Over tliis topic, we shall pass 
lightly, omitting all reference to the air-god Shu, since our 
object is to (feui rather with the later and more artificial 
gods whose beginnings are not comjiletel.v shrouded in dark¬ 
ness. 

(1) Kaku, ‘darkness’ (mule), and (‘2) Kakel, ‘darkness’ 
(female), are a pair out of tour pairs of frog- and snake-headed 
divinities thati>lay a part in the cosinogonical legetul of Hertno- 
polis Magna (Khmunii, ‘ eight-town’), where tliere suddenly 
emerged from the primeval waters a hill upon which lay the 
solar egg. The names of the other pairs were : (3) Nunn and 
(4) Nuriet, 'the primeval waters,’ (6) Heim and (6) yehut, 
‘space ’ (?), and (7) Ninand (8) Niut, ‘ negation’ (variants Gdrelj 
arifl (Jorhet, ' rpjiescence ’). .Some violence has been done to 
these conceptions b\ the attempt to make ihcm square with th® 
early Greek cosinogonical ideas; nor has sulficient attention 
been paid to their negative character, from which point of view 
theyapjiear to be aspects of a primitive, undiflerentiated chaos. 
Offerings were made to these eight gods at Speos Artemidiis in 
theXVIIIib dynasty (see Sethe, Urkunden,i\. 389). For de¬ 
tailed discussions of these gods see Lepsius, ’ Ober die Gutter 
der vjer Eieniente,’ in A IJA IV, 1856 ; Brugsch, Religion, pp. 
1‘2;FU6 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i. 282 fT. 

(9) Ikliekhu, ‘dusk,’ is occaiaionallv personified—«.o., Pyr. 
761. 

Here a purely mythological goddess must bo mentioned, as 
.she illustrates In a striking inanner the lenj^ths that the Egyp¬ 
tians were prepared to go in their artificial manufacture of 
deities. As cosmogonic god Atum was orijginally wifeless, and 
legend states that he created the first pair of gods (Shu and 
Tcffenet) by an obscene action of his hand {Pyr. 1248). In the 
Middle Kingdom a goddess (10) Zaitef, ‘his hand,’ was invented 
as wife of Atum ; she was perhaps a passing fancy of the priests 
of Lycopolis, and she is merely named for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding Atum with a spouse {Bulletin de I'JnsMut franyais 
d’Ar^dologie orientate, x. [Cairo, 1012] 169). 

(t) Conceptions of time. —Only direct personifications of spaces 
of time are here considered. The months (Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 292f.), the decans (i5. p. 309 f.), and the hours 
{ih. pp. SOO-302) had tutelary gods of their own, some of whom 
were deities familiar in other connexions, while others seem to 
b® names of particular stars. We alao read of ‘ the 366 gods 
and goddesses,’ clearly the deities of the days; but there seems 
to be no deity ‘ day,*^‘ month,’ or ‘hour,’ though the goddess 
Unuet has been claimed {Sphinx, iv. [1901] 4 f.) for the lost. 
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(1) Konpet, ‘year,’ repreHtritcd os a goddesson whose head is 

seen the shoot the hierof;lyphlc symbol for ‘year’; not of 

very early occurrence, for the Turin altar (TSItA HI. 112) is 
late, and not early, as Wioflemann {J‘S/:A xxxvi. 20:{) sup- 
poHfH. This ifCKldess of the year is usuull}' found identified 
with Isis, Hathor, or Sothis (see Brugsch, Thesaurua inacrip- 
lionvm <v<ti/pti.(tCAini.m, Leipziff, 18H3, ]>ji. ‘21 

(2) Kokeii, ‘ burning,’ name of the hot perio<l of the year, 
covering; the seveiitli and oi;.d»t,h months. Theseare named the 
‘lfr*aL burning’ and tiie ‘little buriiing,’ respectively, deities 
dei)irtr (l in the llamesseum with human heads, and with hi)>po- 
pottimus beads at l-ldfu (see K. Meyer, ‘ Nachtriige zur iig.vp. 
Chronologie,’ in AliA W, 11J07, p. Id). 

Of the three seasons (3) ’Akhet, ‘inundation,’ (4) I’rbet, 

‘ spring ’ (our winter), and (b) Hhdfnu, ‘summer’ (tlie harvest- 
seaHonk the first two are figured as goddesses and the last as a 
Nile god in sculptures of the Old Kingdom (^^i x.xxviii. flbOO) 
107) and later (Moir, unjjublished, Xllth dynasty; Hrugseh, 
Remeil, vi. 130, l'tolemaic.)i 'u agreement with the grammatical 
gender of their names ; but sometimes all thrc^e are represented 
us Nile-gods (Hrugsch, (^p.oijrni)ln'sche hinrhriflend.lliiiiyp. iJcnk- 
mfilf-r, Leipzig, lSb7-d(), iii. j)!. 4; above, $ 3 (b)). Sbuinu, 

‘ summer,' as more fertile than the othc*r Reasons, is the one 
most often ri presented (p.;)., flautier, p. '2rj, \IIth dynasty). 

(j) fP-iiinapliinal tcrmn, merging into miture grwls, which are 
excluded from this article (see Nak'uk. [Egyptian]). 

(1) Ti-mehu, ‘ Lower Eg\pt,’ and (2) Sbema', ‘ Ujtper Egypt,’ 
very fre()uently dcjiicted as Nile-gods Horcbardt, jils. 24, 

‘29, 30, Vth dynasty; Oautier, pp. ‘24, ‘2.b, .'W, .Kllth dyna.sty ; 
Brugsch, Rpciipil, vi. 1‘29, 131, 134, etc.., Or:e<!o-lloman period). 

(3) Hokhet, ‘ country,’ a goddess with the hieroglyph for field 


[j upon her head, often seen among the nome-gods shown 

bringing offerings in procession (§ 3 (b)) (e.g., Brugsch, Recuetl, 
vi. 129, 132, CiriHCO-ftoman period). In earlier times she is 
usually named in connexion with scenes of towling in the 
marslK’S (!', K. Newberrv, Rpni Hasan, ii., London, isol, p. 21), 
and fowling is called her ‘craft’ (Borc-.burdt, ]>. 88). She is 
already mentioned in Pyr. 666, where (lab, ‘sport’ (6 (9)), is 
called her ‘ son.’ 

(4) (la, an early god whose name is written with the desert- 
fNyN-O 

sign upon a standard v — , and In whom it is tempting to 


see a jiersonificatlon of the de.sert; in this ease ha' would be an 
obsolete word for ‘desert.’ The alternative is to reg.ird the 
deserl as merely an attribute or jiossession of this god, whose 
origin then might lie quite difTerent. Ha was worsbipp'-d 
in the Xoite nome ; for the evidence bearing upon him, together 
with some theories that cannot here he diseus.sed, see Newberry, 
In Annals of Archtruhigy, Liverpool, 11108, i. ‘24-‘29. A deity 
whose name is written similarly, and who from his a.ssociation 
with I.Ia'py, lJu, Ka’, and the nome-gods must pecsonify the 
desert, is named (Brugsch, RpcauU, iii. 92, XIXth dynasty). 


(6) Amentet, ‘ the west,’a goddess on whose head is seen ' 


the symbol for ‘west’ {e.g., Borchardt, pis. 1, 29, Vth 
dynasty ; l)uvie.s-Oardiner, pis. 10, 27, XVIIlth dynasty ; and 
often).' Tlic dead being by preference liiiried in the west, she 
early hecome.s the goddess of the necropolis, and as such is 
nanied or deiVieted as welcoming or protectinir the dead, aa she 
does for the snn. She is very frcciuently identified with Hathor. 
riulareh (dc Js. rl Osir. 29) gives ’ApeiBr]'; as the name of tlie 
place whither the roijIs of the dead puss, and his fanciful etynio- 
log,>', ‘ he who g’ives and takes,’ implies that he believud the 
corresponding personification to be a male deity, like the Ureek 
Hades. 


(6) Yehtet, ‘ the east,’ a goddess with “jp, the sign for * east,’ 

on het head (I)avieH-Oardiiier, pi. 27, XVIIlth dynasty). 

(7) Waz-wer, 'the great-green,’ i.e. the sea, depicted like a 
Nile-god (Borchardt, pi. 30. Vth dynasty ; (laiitier, p. 24, Xllth 
dynasty ; Naville, Deir el Jlahari, v. 128, XVIIlth dynasty). 

(8) (ia’py, ‘ the Nile,’ is too ancient ami important a god to be 
dealt with here. 

It i.s hardly neeesKary to illustrate in detail the personifica¬ 
tions of nomes, towns, and villages, whiidi are frequent both in 
the temples and in the tomlis. The existing nome lists are 
enumerated by (1. .Steindorff in AS6 xxvii. |19o9] 804-8fiS; 
admirable stiitues of certain nomes as deities, male or female, 
were found by (1. Ueisner in the pyramid-temple of Myccrinus 
(see Maspeio, Pssarg gur I’art ^gyptim, Paris, 1912, pp. 27, 29, 
31, IVth ilyna.sfy). 

(*:) Psychical cnfifirs.—These arc by their very nature 
multiple, that is to say, deemed to he as numerous as the indi- 
vitlualB to whom they belong, though they may also sometimes, 
like Ka, ‘ Providence ’ (§ 6 (h) a<l jut.'), become single and uni¬ 
versal. For a popular account see A. Wiedemann, The Ancient 
Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of (he SmU, Eng. tr., 
London, lR9.'j. Here only two of the principal kinds of ‘soul’ 
will be dealt with, since tiie present writer dissents from the 
ordinarily accepted views. 


a) The to 



is usually explained either as the ' double' 


(MaspenOor as the ‘genius' belonging to a man or a god ; for 
I the iliseus-sioii.*. tliat have at iseti over this question see 1 he 
literature quoted in Davies-Laidiner, p. 99, n. 7, aid U'I'Al' 
xxxvii. [1916] 78. Tile view here favoured is that enounced by 
H. Brugscli {Ilif raglyphisf.h-ficmot. Worlertmch, suppleim nt, 
Leipzig, 188'.!, p. 1‘230), according to wliieh the ka is a man’s mdi- 
vidiial ‘character’—the sum of his attributes. Not only gods 
but also men are sometimes nameil as [lusHcssing a plurality of 
kas, their ‘attributes’ then being meant. These two renderings 
are naturally too modern and too specific to cover the wliole 
meaning of the term, and in certain contexts it may he better 
translated ‘ psychic self,’ ‘nature,’ ‘genius,’ ‘double,’ or even 
‘master'; the'best course of all is to retain the original word. 
The objection to the renderings ‘double’ and ‘genius’ is that 
they lay excessive stress on a.spoct8 of the ka which are con¬ 
nected less w'ith the eoTiee])tion which is personiliisl than with 
the liare fact of personifieation and its consequences. For tiie 
visualized form of the ka see § 4, and for its cn)t S 7. The pro- 
mi nence of the sepulchral a.s])ect of the ka was perhajis due to 
the belief in the changeability, after death, of Dm.' other principal 
constituents of a man's personality ; for, while his ‘ incarnation ’ 
or‘external manifestation,’namely (2) the hai, migliL assume 
various new forms, his ka, i.e. his individuality (with which his 
name was very nearly irlcntieal), remained constant, and was 
believed to persist in the tomb. The bai could, by definition, 
assume many sliaj)os ; as a volatih', visible being, cajiahle of 
ascending to the heavens, it* most ordinary form was that of a 
hiimun-iieaderl bird. Re' posscsseil Ke\ eii bai, hut no man a))- 
pears to have had more than one at a time. Naturally, the bai 
received no cult, as its essential eharaeteristic was that of a 
‘living’ tiling, aide to look after itself. On the ka see, further, 
above, §6(6). !'• connexion witli the ritual of the dead it is 

exceeiliiigly iuqiortant to hear in mind that this was based on 
the belief that the man himself eontimieil to live after his 
jihysical death; it is he, and not liis ka, who i.s primarily the 
recipient of (he (uner«-al sacrifiees. The Hi>eciilalion8 which 
hyi>ostat,ized the ta ainf tiie bai may, for all we know, he as old 
ns the funerary ritual it.self; the latter, however, is eomprehen- 
sihle without it, for it arises, not from any intellectual self- 
analy.sis, hut siriiidy from the jiassioiiale refusal to acknowledge 
the possibility of death. See art Line AM) Hkatii (Egyptian). 

(t) Synibijlic gods {see § i).^—(I) .MesUiimet, ‘ hirtlqilaee,’ the 
name of the brick or pair of bricks iqjon which women crouched 
in giving hil l h, was perHonilied umlerthe form of a goddess with 

the sign (bicornate uterus?) on her liead. In the texts 

she iscouj'ied with lyhniim or B(‘nenet(n (6)), and can be eitiier 
single or multiple (5 6 (/')); we read ot ‘ tb\- iMesklieiiet' already 
in J’yr. 1183 (see VV. Spicgelheig, Aioiyjito/iigiscbc Randglossen 
znm .4llp)i Testament, Strasslmig, I'.ioi, jiji. In ‘2.6) 

(2) Shesnui, ‘press,’ w hei her tor the making of oil or for the 
making of wine; the word is deteriiuned b\ the ideographic 
sign of the press (e.g., J‘yr. .102). A.s god of wine he appears 
already in J'l/r. l.'i.'iZ : ‘Sliesniu comes to lliee with licpiid (?) 
wine.’ For Khesmu as the gotl who iirep.an s the oiiit inents and 
oils for emhalmirii^ see tlie references gi\ en by Moller, p. 8(1, n. 
60 ; RTAP xxxvii. 76. Shesinii must he carefully di.sl inguished 
from the god Hhesinety and tlie goddeH,R Shesmetet— forms of 
llorus and Sekhmet resiieclively—who derive their names from 
the lain! Shesmet, perhaiis the region of Kosseir (Sethe, in 
Borchardt, p. 8‘2). 

(3) Eriiulet, ‘ cobra,’ in later limes exclusively thi* goddess of 
the harvest, ‘lady of the jjfranary ’ or ‘lady of sustenance,’ who 
gave her name to the ninth (later eighth) month I’harnmthi 
(see Laii/one, pp. 472 -477, where, howei'cr, there is some (“on- 
fusion with lieneriet (a (6)); see, too, under r; (I) above). The 
earliest references to Erniitet (Pyr. 30‘2 and Erman, ‘ Hynnien 
an das Diadem,' in SR A IE, 1!M I, col. 7, 1. 4) appear to have no 
reference to the goddcs.s’s function in connexion with the 
harvest; she is there n})parently identified rather with the 
snake-goddess uiioii the brow of the Piiaraoh. If this he her 
original nature, then she cannot he consiilereil as csKentially a 
symbolic deity 011 the same footing as Meskhenet or SheRimi. 

Litbraturh. —This has been given in the body of the article. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 

PERSONIFICATION ((^reek).—i. Introduc¬ 
tory.—The habit of a.ssi; 2 Bin<,; a conscious and 
active personality to all kintl.s of natural objects, 
and even to abstract ideas, seems to be almost 
universal at a certain sta^eof human development. 
The tendency is nowhere, perliaiis, more prevalent 
than amonp: the Greeks, whose intensely anthro¬ 
pomorphic imagination here finds full scope. The 
word ‘ personilicatioii,’ in its narrower sense, is 
often used to imply a more or less artilicial and 
allegorical invention, such as Apelles’ picture of 
Calumny with her attendants Ignorance, Suspicion, 
and the rest, or figures such as Peace and Britannia 
in a modern cartoon ; and some even of the earlier 
(ireek personifications may be of similar nature. 
But it is convenient to fxso the word here in a 
wider sense, as referring also to persons who have 
acquired a definite religious or mythological char* 
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acter, without, however, losing the direct signific¬ 
ance of tlioir names. 

2. Classes of personifications.— Personifications 
may be conveniently divitled into three cla.ssea : 
they may be (a) of natural objects, localities, etc., 
( 6 ) of (lolleetiv'e bodies, smih as cities or peoples, or 
(c) of abstract ideas, such as Fear, Strife, Ju.stice, 
etc. 

(a) Natural ohjcrt.<f. —The sun-god (Helios) and 
the rnoon-goddess (Selene) are hardly to be regarded 
as impersonations, since they have a detinite'myth- 
ol(»gical cluiracter in some regions ; but there is a 
general tendency in Gre.e<^e for tlndr mytlioI»)gical 
and religious side to he merged in Apollo ami 
Artemis, while Helios and Selem; come to he mere 
jiersonilications of the sun and moon, ofttm used in 
art to give a cosmic setting to a scen<‘—as in the | 
east pediment of tlie Parthenon. A goo<| example | 
is oli'ered by the Hlacas vase in tlie Pvitish Museum, 
where sunrise is depicted by Helios rising <»ut of 
tlie sea in his chariot, preceded l>y F.os (the dawn, 
Aurora), wdiile Selene rides away on lier horse, 
and the stars, in the form of h<»ys, dive into the 
sea. 

A similar (conception occurs in the ]Kirsonilicalion 
of tiiiu's and sea-sous—Hay ami Niglit with her 
children, Death and Slct^p; and tln^ hours or 
H(*asons ((Lpai [s(!e lint!/!-'.]). Later artilicial invcui- 
tions of the II cllmiistic age were the Ytair {Fniautos) 
as a imui a,n(l a Four-yc'ar (’ycle (l*cnl«d.eris) as a 
w'ornan. Chronos, too (Tiniti). sotnetimes confused 
with Kronos, and yKon were included in some 
Orniiic! beliefs later devtdoiicd by the (inostics. It 
is doubtless the laisult. of (Irtudv influence that in 
(diristian times (In* tlays of tlie w'eck conic to be 
jiersonilied, (.‘specially 'Ayia Ila/iacrxcajJ and 'Ayia 
KvpiaKr) (St. Friday and St. Sunday), who are re- 
iresenled as ri(dily dra,pcd fciiuale figures. On 
ater mosaics p<‘rs()iii(icat ions of the seasons of tlie 
year, Avitli iJudr distinctive attrilmles, are a 
favourite subject. 

Persoui hea t ions of place ar(^ commoner than 
those of time. I')arth (Cb^ or (laia), in early times 
a distinct goddess and the mother of the giants, 
becomes later a merely allegorical figure or personi¬ 
fication. Ocean, a,s disi inguisbeil from various sea- 
gods, lias virtually no iiiylliological character, 
though llomtir calls him the origin of the gods ; he 
appears on the Fram/ois vase, and on the Perga- 
meiie altar. On the 'f’ower of the Winds at Atlien.s 
the eight winds merely serve to indicate the 
(|uart(us of the sky. Farlier we find winds per- 
soiiifiiHl as wirigeif figures; but none of tfiem, 
except Boreas, acijuires any mythological standing. 
'File clouds in Aristoiilianes’ play are evi<lently a 
meteorological ]>er.sonilicatioii; thenameof Nephele 
(Cloud) occurs as that of a mythical eliaracter also. 
In the case of rivers, again, w’e find two distinct 
usages. Kiver-gods in early times are important 
and efhc.ieiit deities ; but figures of rivers come 
fre((uent]y to be used as mere allegorical rcjire- 
sentatioiis of localities. This was the case, ac(;ord- 
ing to Pau.sanias (y. x. 7), on the east pediment of 
the temjde of Zeus at Dlympia, where the re¬ 
cumbent figures of the Alpheus and Cladeus define 
tile boundaries of the Altis at Olympia; the 
Kephisus (or Illssu.s) of the west pediment of the 
l^arthenon oilers another similar example; but 
both identifications have been disputed. Later we 
often find figures of rivers, such as the Nile with 
his sixteen cubits playing around him as little 
children. Similar personifications are common in 
later art, mountains, spring, meadows, etc., 
being represented by human figures, often in the 
form of nymphs. Nymphs or personifications of 
places are sometimes more individual in locality, 
when they represent well-known places such as 
Neniea ; and the eponymous hero or heroine of 


any place or district is in a certain 8on.se an imper¬ 
sonation, as in the case of Algina or Corintlios. 
In some instaiict's the eponymous hero or heroine 
was really an earlier god or goddess ; e.f/., (’yreiie 
has a relation t<» her city more like that of Athene 
to Athens. But other representatives of cities and 
jieoples fall rather into cla.ss (0), collective personi¬ 
fications. 

(A) Collective bodies. —I'his class differs from 
class (n) mainly in the fact that, even when the 
jiersouitication is local in eliaracter, the peoole 
rather than I ho a<dual locality is tyjutied. The 
Demos of Kliegiuiii, a dignified bearded figure, 
aj>pears as a personification of the {)e(>|)le of tlie 
city on its coins early in the bth cent. n.C., and 
about the same time the coins of 'rarentum repre¬ 
sent (he Demos of that city ‘w'lio is eonceiveif in 
tlie likeness of 'I'nras the founder of 'rarenf um, and 
.so is figured as a youth.’^ Similar personilications 
of the Demos of cities are not uncommon in later 
art ; anotlier example of the hero as rejiresenting 
the people is offered hy the figure of Corintho.s 
already (luoted on a Inoiize mirror ; ® he apjiears 
seated, Avhile a sf.anding li'imile figure, the colony 
licuca.s, pbic.es a wnealli on his hcail. 'riie Demos 
(of y\duals) is introduced us a character in the 
Kuifjf/tt.f of Aristophane.s, and wa.s doulit less rej»re- 
seiited as a typical citizen. Bonle, flu; Senate, ap- 
pe/tvs as a dra.]Kui female figure on an Attic; relief, 
and similar representations are very eonimon on late 
coins. 'I'lu; reliefs heading treaties or decrees often 
contain figurcis representing tiu; ]»eople concenu'd ; 
but these are sometimes the dintiesof the cities; 
e.f/., Athens and Samos are reprcsent(;d hy Athene 
and Hera. In later times a city or country is 
commonly personified in the form of a female figure, 
often W’caring a mural crown. Sometimes the 
l»(;rsonification takes a more delinite form as the 
k'ort.une of the city (Ti'xy Tr6\(u.n) ; the best known 
<;xnniple is the figure of Antioch hy the s(;iilptor 
Fut^udiides, made at the time; of the foundation of 
tlu; cif y about 300 n.C. ; this is said to have been 
worshipped with divine honours in the distriirt. 
'I'he figure of Megalopolis, in a group with Zeus 
and Artemis in that city, is also a (dear instancre 
of personification. It was by Cejdiisodotus and 
Xenophon ; unfortunately it is not cert ain whether 
the Cephisodotu.s was the elder, of the early 4th 
cent., or the later, the son of Fiaxiteles ; it cannot 
be earlier than 370 it.C. Figures of Hellas and of 
Salainis appeared on the screens of the tlirono of 
Zeus at Olympia (c. 430 B.C.). Similarly, Hellas 
and Asia are seen among gods and other allegori¬ 
cal figures on the well-known vase at Naples, re¬ 
presenting Darius prejiaring for his war with 
Greece. Perhaps the most extreme example of 
such a personification is the (habited) Karth (OIkov- 
nivT]), on the relief of the Apotheosis of Homer in 
the British Museum, ropreseuting ‘ecumenical’ 
a-ssent— a conception very far removed from that 
of Earth ((ie or Gaia) on early monuments, 
.ditolia, as a warrior-maiden or Amazon, with one 
breast exposed, appears seated on coins of tlie 
iEtolian league ; and this or similar figures sug¬ 
gested the type of the goddess Korna on coins. 
The statuary type of this goddess was based upon 
that of Athene, which, as we have noticed, W'aa 
used sometimes as a personification of her chosen 
city Athena. 

(c) Abstract ideas. —The third class of personi¬ 
fications is very miscellaneous in character, but is 
not easy to subdivide either chronologically or by 
subjects, A distinction might be drawn l>etwoen 
such as actually have a place in woriKiip and ritual 
and such as are merely creations of a poetical or 
artistic imagination ; but among the Greeks we 

1 P. Gardner, Types oj Greek Cotn«, Cambridge, 18B8, p. lOfL 

> MonumetUa grees, i. (Paris, 1878] pi. 8. 
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find many in the former elans wliieh we should 
rather ex|)e<'t to Ixilon;.' to the latter only. Thus 
in Athe.riH there were altars to Eleos, Aides, Ehemo, 
and Hornie (Pity, Sluime, Itumour, and Impulse); 
in Sparta were KaiicHiuries of (ielos (liaughter) and 
of PhohoH (h'eai). Attain, Cenliisodotus’s statue 
of Peace (I^ircuKi) nursing tlie infant Wealth 
(Pintos) looks like a transparent allegory, yet 
both divinities lia<l a share in the State wor.ship of 
Athens At the other end (tf the s<“ale are such 
deities as Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory), though 
these are l»y no means of the same nature. Eros, 
in some places, notably at 'rhespi;e, was a primi¬ 
tive and indepembmt g<jd ; elH(!where he was 
worshi[)ped mainly N\itli liis mother Aphroiiite. 
In tluise eas(!s, apart from tlie direct signilicam^e 
(d his name, he can hardly l:)e called a ]>ersonilica- 
tion. Hut lie has practically no mythical rdiar- 
n< ter or personality in early times, tliough in the 
fbdlenistic age tales about him become common ; 
th(^ best known is that in which he i.s joined 
with anotlier allegorical ]»ersonilication, Psyche 
(the soul). This, houever, belongs to the region 
of romantic invention rather than genuine myt h<d- 
ogy (see LOVK [dri'clc], I. 3 ). Nike, on the ot her 
hand, has harilly any place in myth, ami, when 
she is worshipped, it is usually as a part icular form 
of anot her divinity—c.r/., Atjiene Nike in Atlmns. 
Several similar peisoniiications occur in apposition 
to tlie names of deitie.s, almost as epithets—fi.f/., 
(Athene) Pronoia, (Artemis) Eukleia, (Artemis) 
Eupra.via, (Ajdirodite) Eunloia ; most of these also 
oc<ur indepemlently. l\yche (Fortune) was in 
many places worshipped, ajiartfrom her imj>ersona- 
tion of certain cities mentioned above (b), as a 
go''*at goddess, sometimes in the form of ’AyaOr) 
Ti’X’?- A common class of fiersonilications are 
those that occur as companions of Aphrodite or of 
Dionysos. These are common on artistic repre¬ 
sent,a( ions. VVith Ajdirodite, besides Eros, wc* 
also find llimeroH (Desire) and Pothos (Yearning 
for the alisent), Peitho (Persuasion), who has a 
more distinct mythical jicrsonality, Eunomia, 
Harmonia, Paidia, Eiidaimonia, etc. Dionysos is 
accomnaiiied i»y scvcralof t liesi*, as by Dithyranihos, 
Tragetiia, Komos (Kcvcl Kout), Mel,he (Drunkmi- 
ness), and e\cn Kraipale (its after ell'ects). Tidcte 
seems to be a ]H‘i soiiilication of the inysterii's, 
P’thical jiersonilical ions are found not only in 
worship — «•</., Dike, Dikaiosyne (.lustico)—but 
also in literature and art. In early art Dike smites 
Adikia, her ojijiosite, in the form of a hideous 
w'oimui ; the symlxdism continued into the (dirist- 
ian virtues and eorresjamiliug vices. Eris (Strile) 
jilaysaii imjiortant jiart in early myth, as also does 
Ate, in the belief ‘quern dens vult jierdere, juiiis 
dementat.’ A similar rAle in the drama and in 
art derived from it is jdayed by Ly.ssa and (_>istros 
(Madness). Nemesis, also, may in certain cases 
be regarded as a personification, though at 
Khamnus she had a temple where her cult a.s a 
goddess was jirimitive. A well-known Homeric 
passage (//. ix. 502) describes the AiraL (Prayers) 
as dau^liters of Zeus, who halt after the steps of 
Ate. Apai also (Curses) are ofttm j>ersonilied ; but 
in this ease they tend to be identified witli the 
Eumenides, or Furies, and so to jiass from personi¬ 
fication to definite mythical perstmality. Kratos 
and Bia, Strength and Violence, who fetter Prome¬ 
theus in .;E 8 chylu 8 ’B play, have their place in 
systematic genealogy. Even in the case of personi¬ 
fications which appear to be mere inventions of the 
poet’s or artist’s imagination we often find some 
reference to accepted worship or belief. Perhaps 
the clearest instance of sucli invention is to be 
found in a picture like Apelles’ Calumny, already 
mentioned, or a relief such as the Ajiotheosis of 
Homer. Here the allegorical figures include the 


Iliad and Odyssey, Myth, History, Poetry, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Nature, V’irtue, Memory, P'aitn, Wisdom, 
Time, and the World. Another examjjle, of earlier 
date, is seen in the dedicjition of Mieythos at 
Olympia, where, besides various gods, were Agon 
(Contest) with dXr^ipes, or jumping-weights, and 
'EK^x^ipLa (the Sacred rrucie of 01ymi)ia) crowning 
l|)hitus, tlie founder of the games ; tliis group wa- 
set up early in the 5th cent. B.C. Logos (the Word) 
and Sophia (Wi.s<lom) are prominent in the mingled 
Hellenistic and Oriental jdiilosofiliy w hich lirids ex 
pression in apocalyptic writings, and, through theii 
influence, in some forms of early Christianity. 

3 . Conclusion.—'riiese instances are necessarily 
somewhat miscellaneous ; hint they suffice to sliow^ 
the manifold develojunents of |)ersonificati()n in 
(iree<;e. It is by no means surjuisiiig to find the 
t<‘udency so common in the literature and :i.rt of u 
jxMijde endowed with so intensely anthrojxuiiorphic 
a.ii imagination as the (Iret^ks. But, considering 
the highly developed and systematized jioly theism 
<d their religion, tdie existeiiee and recognition in 
State wa>rshij> of so many personifications ot jtlaoes, 
of eommiinities, of jihysii^al or mental conditions, 
and of moral qualities call for some comment, 
'riiere. even seems at first sight some resemblance 
to the many mirnina tliat jucside ovtu’ every action 
in the Bomnn Indifjilaincntn ((/.>'.) ; but tliere is, 
on tlie other hand, the essential distinction that 
the Cr<^ek jxusoiiilieatioMs are tluiught of as in 
human form, and have nttriliuUH] to them a human 
character. It has been noted how some of them 
come to be closely assocaattsd with the chief goils 
t>r goddesses, sonietiiiH's as cDniiianioiiH or attend¬ 
ants, sometimes, so to sjxiak, as iiu-arnations or 
inaiiifestation.s. In this wniy they found their 
jihute in the polytheistic system. Moreover, tbe 
anthro|X)mor]>liie imagination of the Creeks filled 
every region of earth uiul sea, rivers and sjuings, 
mountains and trees, with beings of human form, 
Neridds or nymjihs or river-gods. 'J'liesi* were iiot 
oi iginally personifications ; but the Ixdief in their 
<*.\istence facilitated the creation of imaginary 
Ixdngs of a similar character to personify the 
various ideas that have been enumerated. 7 \nd, 
in later times, as a belief in t.he a(!t,nal (ixistence of 
these Buiieniatural beings wnined, it been,me easier 
to invent personilications of all sorts, ami to give 
free scope to a j*oeLical and artistic imagination. 
Such later exaiiijiles in (frei^ee are not essentially 
dineient from those whicdi we find in morii reiamt 
iiteiuture and art. Hut the earlier jierHonilications 
are of a dill'erent nature, and arise from tlie same 
aiithnqxuuorjjhic tendency that gave so clear and 
jjersonal a character to the chief Olyiiijiiari gods. 

Literaturk.—H. Steiiding:, ‘ IxjkalpersoniflkaLionen,’ and 
L. Deubner, * PiTsonifikalionen,’ in Itosi'lier; P. Gardner, 

‘ Countries and Cities in ancient Art,’ in JUS ix. [1S8HJ <17 iT. 

E. A. Cardner. 

PERSONIFICATION (Koman). —Personifi¬ 
cation is a p.sycliological process which jihiys an 
important part in the development of religious 
eoiieepts. Ill a general sense it is the jirocess of 
conceiving of inanimate and even unmaterial and 
abstract objects as jiosses.sed of life and soul. 
This primitive torm of jiersonilication, which 
might be called ‘ vivilication,’ lies at the base of 
that early religious stage knowui as animism. As 
animism passes over into anthroporiiorphisni, so 
vivilication develops into personification, as we 
are accustomed to think of it; but the change is 
quantity .^ive rather than qualitative, and the 
power which in pre-hLstoric times endows Janus, 
the phj'sical door, with a heavenly counterpart 
Janus, the spirit of tlie door, and the power w hich 
develops Janus, the spirit of the door, into Janus, 
the two-faced bearded god, are one and the same. 
It is simply a question of development. Owing to 
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certain tendencies in the psychological constitu¬ 
tion of the ancient Koinan, personihcatioii plays 
an especially important part in Roman reii^don. 
In fact an intimate study of personili(‘,atioii is 
perhaps tlie best means of obtainin;^ in this latter 
day a fruitful idea of the essence of ancient 
Roman religion. It is almost the only road 
through the thickets of conventionalism and 
formality wliich have always hidden the lieart of 
Roman religion from tlie vision of the moderns. 

The earliest concei)t of the divine among the 
Romans was in the nature of a function ; they 
believed in divine jiowers, ninutna, unseen, 
unknown, unnamed. These powers were pos¬ 
sessed of life and soul, and were thus in the junui- 
tive sense ])ersonilied. Gradually out of the thick 
mist of cosmie forces the Romans began to see 
gods as men walking, and they straightway 
e(|uipped these gods made in tlie fashion of men 
with all the fiinidions and attributfis Avhich had 
originally belonged to the unknown iiuviina. 
Each god, therefore, had many jiowers and attri¬ 
butes, and tliese were exjiressed by wliat were 
called cofjno7ni?t(i, adjectival (more rarely nominal) 
addenda to the name itself (on these early coq- 
iio'/nhin cf. tl. R. Charter, iJe do.vruyn lioinanormtx 
coqnoininihns gufnMtl,o?ie.v selr.rtcr, Leipzig, bS5)S). 
Thus Jupiter as the patron god of frceilom was 
called Jupiter Liber, and as tiie god of victory 
Jupiter Victor. The Roman genius from tlie very 
beginning was cliaraeterized not so much by 
imagination as by t he power of abstract thought. 
'I'liis was clmracterized in it.s turn liy an extra¬ 
ordinary ability to transfer the abstract into the 
concrete and hack again. 'I'he Roman mind fouml 
one of its favourite enijiloyments in sending ideas, 
like free halloons, into tlie void of abstrac.t, and 
then making tlieiii eajttive and concrete by attach¬ 
ing them to earth again. But tliere was also a 
great continuous fenuentjition in the realm of the 
gods. J’he Romans took a ju’e emincntly juactical 
inUsrest in their gods in sj»ite of the' tact that 
gradually the anthroitomorjtiiiir concept iiad won 
the day ; they eared for tlieir gods not so niueli for 
what they were as for what lliey did ; hence the 
adji^ctive attached to the go<l, deseriliiiig the 
1 unction, w'.us .so much emjihnsized, and tlie god 
relatively so neglected, that the adjective or noun 
often took the primary place and in many cases 
eventually broke otf from the god and set up an 
indejiendent existence of its own (e.f/., Portumis as 
originally Janus Lortunus, Mermirius as origin¬ 
ally Hermes Mercurius, Diesjiiter as originally 
.Jupiter Dio.spiter). In certain cases, liowever, the 
Roman mind, with its extraordinarily keen develop¬ 
ment of the })hilosophicaI-philologieal sense, realiz¬ 
ing that the adjeelJve was the exiiression of an 
abstract idea, changed it into an abstract noun 
and, jiersorhfying the noun, wor.sliipjied it as an 
indejiendent ileity. 

In all this material, attempts at (dironological 
determination meet with great ditli(;uJty. VVe 
can only say tliat eevtain abstracts seem to go 
back to pre-liisLorie times, and among tliese is 
undoubtedly the goddess Hides. Slie seems to be 
the earliest illustration ot the ju’oeess just de¬ 
scribed. Jupiter as the god of oaths and fealty 
became very early known as Diovts (or Dins) 
Fidius (Zfi>s llla-Tios), and out of the adjective 
bidius by constant accentuation came the goddess 
Fides, who is said to have had her own cult even 
in the mythical regal period and lier own sanctuary 
on the Capitoline in tlie immediate neighbourhood 
of the chapel of Jupiter Lapis (the patron deity 
of international good faith). This much at least 
la certain, that in 254 or 260 B.c. a temple was 
dedicated to her on the Capitoline by Atilius 
CalatinuB. 


FlDh'S .—On Oit> oldest wincrimr.v of. Dion. Hal. li. 76; on 
tlie temple di'^ilifiited by Calalinns, w hieh iva.s restored in 116 
B.c. bi M. A:ui]lm.'< Senurijs, ('ic. i/r Sat. Ifror. ii, xxiii. til, dr 
Off. III. x\ix. 114 ; cf. dc Luj. n. xi. ZS ; uperri V'bul leiuple. 
Feat., p. ZW). 8 ; festival of Fides, Isttict., Fast, dm .■liaif, 
y’fiii/- ; peculiar l it ijiil. Livy, I. xxii. 4; Ser\. .f.'n. i. Mii, 
lirUi; Uor. Carm. i, xxx\. Z1 f. ; tuililary records lu In r leinple, 
C/L iii. 916. Ill; dedieutni v itisenptions, (viiiiparat in i\ rare, 
ih. ii. 4497, vl. 148 = xiv. f., U, .M2Z, f>84r.. 6848, X. llTTf),' .V.Xl.'l ; 
Kfih. Ep. Iv. 79; head of Fides on repuhlic-aii coins; al*o 
fretjuent on imperial <*oinH. 

Ajipareiitly younger, but still of vtiy gituit age, 
are two other jiersonificat ions, Libertas and 
Victoria ; like Fides, they hot h grew out of 
Jujiiter. Jujiiter Liber was origimilly the god of 
plenty rather than of freedom, hut tluj word lU)er 
gradu.'illy idiangi’d its meaning ami came finally to 
exjiress individual freedom and to .stand by itself 
as ijibortas. Probably the goddess goes back to 
the very beginning oi the repuhlic., e\ en tliougli 
our earliest date is the seeond half of the Jrd cent. 
B.C., when Ti. Senijironius Gracchus (consul, 238) 
dedicated a temple to her on the Avuuiline, 

In similar fashion Jiijiitcr Victor seem.s to go 
hack at least to the early republican times, and 
lias his jilaee in the ritual of the Arvales inimedi- 
at.ely after tiie Cnjiitoline triad. As I'arly as 
2!)r> 11.C, Q. I’ahiu.s Maximus vowed liim a teiiijile. 
As for Victoria, we do not know when she began 
her indejiendent existence, but sbe has a temple 
dedieateil to her in 294 U.c. on thetJii ins Victoria* 
on the Palatine -a tenijile which ninety years 
later served as the first home for the ISfiigna 
Mater on her arrival in Koine. With the coming 
of the enijiire tlie inijiortanee of the xvorship of 
Victoria was immensely increased. Each rival 
claimant for the snjireme jioxvcr thought of lier in 
lor.sonal relation to himself, ho that the godde.ss 
leeame the ‘Victory of (Jiesar,’ or the ‘ Victory of 
Vespasian,’ etc. Here imiicrial coins give aiM|iic, 
testimony. Finally, the statue whicli Augustus 
had caused to be ere.etcd in the, senale-liou.se in 
‘29 B.C. biyame tlie symliol of all that was old and 
eonservative in the leligion of the UonianH, and 
the last bat,ties of ollic.ial i»ag;inism agjiinst Christi¬ 
anity were fought under its slnulow. 

L/liEETAS.- On the Loiiiplc, I'uul. p. IZl : ‘ Lihertatin 
teiiiplum ill Avontino fucrai cuu«trucluiu ’; ilc.liciit cd l)^' Ti. 
vSomproTiiuH Oracohiia, Livy, xxiv. xvi. 19; fcHtiviil, l.'lth Ajiril, 
cf. Ovid, Faun, iv. (iz.if. ; sanctuary on the site of house, 

erected hy CloJiua, Dio Uass. .\xxviii. xvii. 6; Dim. ('ie. X'J ; 
Cic. df I)om.o, 108 IT., 131 ; cf. rte Lt'j). ii. 4Z ; in 40 u.c, .Julius 
Cicsar decreed a temple, Dio Cass. xoni. xliv. 1; staiue in the 
Forum umter Tiberius, ib. iiVin. xil. 6; Lihertas Restitnta and 
Lihertas I’uhlica. 

V! CTO HI A .—On the temple ou the Dalatine, Livy, x. 
xxxiii. 9; cf. xxix. xlv. 13; F. st. 202; Notit,/i and Ciiri,',fn,.in, 
10th rcifiori; near the temple was a ctiapel of Victoria Virpo 
dediiyited by M. I’orciu.s Uulo in ]'i;i h.c., Livy, xxxv. ix. 6; ou 
Die statue in the Henale-houHe, Did DasH. i,i. xx'i. If. ; East. 
J/rti/f. ; on the rOlo of this Hlalue in tlie r-losii m- years of 
piijrariiHin cf. Amliro-si', Ep. i. xvii. 18, xviu. 32, Ivii. 4-6; 
Synm. Hfl. iii 4 ; many inscripliotiH from the empire (see 
indices to ClL) ; reprcMonled on Ihe so-called ' Vlctoriati ’ of the 
repuhlic, and freipiiuu ly on imiteriiil coins. 

Somewhat similarly the cult of Mars seems to 
have given birth to the do.sely connected jiair of 
alistract.s, Honos ami Virtus. Here, liowever, we 
aie not, able to trace the jiroc.ess with any degree 
of accuijicy, liut the connexion is undoubted. 
Tlieir most imjiortant tenijile was ouiside. the 
Porta Cajicna in the immediate neighliourliood of 
tlie tenijile of Mars, and they were so identilied 
with Mars that, e.g., in referring to the starting- 
point of tlie parade of the knights, writers refer 
inditlerently to the Mars teninle or to the temple 
of Honos. Tliis temple of Honos was vowed by 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus in 2.33 B.C., and 
later dedicated. It was subsequently restored by 
M. Claudius Marcellus, who wished at the same 
time to change it into a temjile of Honos and 
Virtus, but the pontiil’s objected on technical 
grounds. He was able, however, to compromise 
matters by adding a separate temple for Virtue, 
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which WH,H dedicated hy his son in 205 H.C. The 
two temples were famous for their art collections. 
I^ater these two ^rnddesses enjoyed special favour 
at the liaiids of I’omjx y, who gave them shrines at 
the top of his stone tliealre. 

IIOA’OS and VIHTUS.— iUi the temple outside the Porta 
Capeiia, Cic. de Nat. hfor. ii. xxiii. 61 ; Livy, xxvii. xxv. 7ff., 
XXIX. xi. ],•{ ; cf. Val. .Mux. I. i. 8; Pint. Marc. ‘>8, de Fort. Horn. 
f>, i>. 318 K; real.oralion under VenpaHiaii, Pliny, UN xxxv. 
120; references m the parade of the kniifhts, IHori. Hal. vi. 
xiii. ; Victor, de I'ir. HI. xxxii. 8; on the art treasures in the 
temple, Livy, xxv. xl. 2, XXVI. xxxii. 4; Cic. Verr. iv. 121 ; 
Ascon. p. 11 (KiciSHtinij); Pliny, HN xxxv. 120; anuther temple 
outside the Porta (lollina, ('ic. de Leg. ii. xxiii. fj.S ; of. ClL vi. 
36'J2 ; still another temple, built by C. Marius, Fest. ji. 344 ; dL 

p. 195, xviii. 16; shrines in Pompey’s theatre, Fam. Amit., 
12th Aug. ; shrine of Virtus founded by Scipio Numaiitinus, 
I’lut. de Fort. Rom. 6, p. 318D; temple of llonos at Puteoli 
(lOfj H.C'.), ClL X. 1781 ; Collegium Honoris et Virlutis at Narlio, 
ib. xii. 4371 ; Collegium Virtutis at Mepet, ib. xi. :i20.'i; games 
at Tarracina, ib. x. 8200; numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of tlie empire, both singly and together, on republican and 
imperial coins. 

Tt is important to notice that this ability to 
emphasize a Kjiocific side of a deity’s activity, by 
changing the adjective into an al>.stia(ft noun and 
making an indoj^icndeiit deity of it, was net (mui- 
lined to tlie earlier and more chihl-like jiciiod of 
Roman religion, but was still present at the close 
of the rejfuhlic. Here we have the following 
remarkable instance. Sulla’s belief in his owm 
fortune and his fondness for the cult of Venu.s 
caused him to worsliij) Venus h’elix ; when Pompey 
came to power, he in turn preferred Venu.s Victrix, 
but he avoidiid oll'ending Venus Felix by worship¬ 
ping Venus Victrix ancl Felicitas ; finally .lulins 
Ca'.Mar chose to honour Venus Genetrix, hut he 
joined t-o her Victoria and Felicitas. In this case 
we are not justified in saying that Felicitas came 
into being as t he result of the breaking off of the 
cognomen Felix from Venus, for she existed long 
before this time, having received a temple in the 
Velalirum jit the hands of L. Licinius Lucullus in 
146 ILC. Her real prominence began with Sulla, 
who called himself Sulla Felix. Pompify’s temple 
to Felicitas was connected, as we have scien, with 
one to Venus Victrix on the top of his stone 
theatre, and a simihir combimition occurred on the 
Cajiitoline. Julius Caesar influenced M. /Emilius 
Le|»idus to build a temjile to Felicitas on the 
site of the old senate-house, the Curia Hostilia. 
Under the empire Feludtas was much sought after 
and was a sjxicial favourite of Augustus, and under 
Tihei ius the senate caused a statue of Felicitas to 
be ercicted at Tiberius’s birthplace, l^'undi. Tn all 
the suh.sequent emi»ire she was invoked in behalf 
of th(‘ empiuor, both in public and in private. 

FELICITAS. —Oil the temple in the Velahruni, Strabo, 
VIII. vi. 23, p. 381; Dio Oa.sfl. frags. Ixxv. 2 (Muller), xliii. 21; 
cf. Sii(;t. Cam. 37 ; shrine in Pomiiey’s theatre. Fast. Urbin., 
CIL i.'-* p. 330; shrine on tlie CaiiiLoI, Fast. Ant , Ist .July and 
9th Uct. ; temple on the site of the Curia Hostilia, Dio (’ass. 
xniv. V. If. ; on Lbe connexion with Augustus, Ciun. Fer., Cf L 
X. 837.^1, l.'ith April; /-Vi.sf. Pro’n., 17lh .Ian. ; ef. Mommsen, CIL 
i.'-^ p. 3(18 ; statue at J'’undi, Suet. Tib. 6 ; frequent sacridees by 
the Arvales, cf. O. Heiizen, Acta Arvalium qua: tsuperaunt, 
Berlin, 1874, pp. 71 f., 74, 84 (., 168. 

Thus far we have dismissed six abstracts—Fides, 
Lihertas, Victoria, Honos, Virtus, and Felicitas. 
We have diuilt with them first because they illus¬ 
trate the close connexion of abstract deities and 
adjectival cognomina. All six go well hack into 
the republic, and certainly one of them (Fides) goes 
back into the kingdom. In addition to these six, 
there are thirteen other abstracts wliich artjse 
certainly before the 2nd cent, B.C., and eight seem 
to go hack into the kingdom. 

Of these eight, Ops and Salus occupy a peculiar 
position. The very great antiquity of Ops is 
guaranteed by her old cognomen, (Jonsiva, connect¬ 
ing her with the old Roman god Consus, in whose 
control lay the blessing on the harvest. The exist¬ 
ence of Ops is thus proved for the earliest stratum of 
Roman religion, but Wissowa makes the sugges¬ 


tion that Ops may be there, to be sure, hut not as 
an abstract deity. This point of view the present 
writer consider.s incorrect, and merely the result of 
reading into primitive conditions our sharp distinc¬ 
tion between abstract and concrete. Ops as the 
guardian of plenty and Ops as the idea of plenty— 
the e.ssence, ami so the e.ssential alistract quality 
of plenty—would be siuircely distinguishable in a 
world where all inanimate things had life and 
soul, and soul consisted in the exercise of functions 
always practical and yet often abstract. In the 
old calendar Ops had two fest ivals—the Opiconsivia 
of 25th August and the Opalin of 19th I)ecember. 
In those days she had no special sanctuary of her 
own, but the sacrifice took place in the chapel in 
the Regia, accessible only to the pontifex maximus 
and the Vestal virgins. In fact she was such a 
secret and retired goddess that tlie legend soon 
arose that she was the mysterious guardian of the 
city of Rome, whose name no man dared to betray. 
Later she received two temples — one on the 
Gajiitolino (first mentioned 186 B.C. ) and om* in the 
Forum, probably the temple dedicated bi'tweeii 
123 and 114 B.C. by the pontifex Jj. Ca'cilius 
Metellus Dalmaticus. On 10th Ang. A.D. 7 an 
altar to Ops was dedicated in the Vicus Jugarius. 
Ops had a temjile at Frameste ; as Ops Augusta 
she appears on the coin of Antoninus Fius, and as 
0|>s Uivina on the coins of Pertinax. 

O/’.S'.—Relation to Conaus, Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 21 ; F'est. 
p. 180; Muerob. iii. ix. 4 ; sacrifice in tlie Refjia, Varro ami 
FesL. locc. citt.; E'atil. Arv., 2.'jth Aup.; on the secret name, 
Macrob. loc. cit. ; temple on the Cupitolirie, cf. 11, Jordan, 
Tirpograpbie der Stadl Horn irn Altertlnwi, Berlin, 1871-1907, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p. 43 ; Fast. Vail., 26th Ainf. ; the matrons met at 
this temple for the Ludi Sseculares of Augustus, Ep. viii. 

254 ; the Arvales met here on 7th Dec. a.d. 80, CIL vi. 206f). 11; 
another temple to Ops, as Ops Opifera, dedicated by Metellus 
l>almaticu8, Pliny, IIN xi. 174; sacrifice on the Volcanalia, 
23rd Aug., Fast. Arval. ; altar of Ops Augustus in Vicus 
Jugarius, Fa.st. Amit. ; temple atPrieneste, CIL xiv. 3007. 

Salus, like Ojjs, belongs also to the ohlest period, 
and the proof is similar, the presence oi Salus 
Semonia proving that Salus is the counterpart and 
companion of the old god ‘Semo Sancusdius Fidius.’ 
It is probably no accident, tlierefore, that dedica¬ 
tory inscriptions to Semo Sancus have been found 
on that part of the Quirinal which was commonly 
called Collis Salutaris, with the I’orta Salutaris. 
Her cult is therefore much older than lier temple, 
founded in 302 B.C. hy the diiftator C. Junius 
Rubulmis. This old Roman goddess was douhllcss 
the Salus Publica, the Commonweal, and is to be 
kept quite distinct from the later identification of 
Salus w'ith the Greek goddess Hygeia. The old 
Salus was preserved even into the latest times as 
the ‘Salus publica populi Romani Quiritiurn ’ in 
connexion with emperor - worship, or as Salus 
Augusta in the same connexion. 

S.4 ms .—Salus Semoiiiu, Macrob. 1. xvi. 8; cf. Arch.-epigr. 
Mitt. Ocsterr. xv. [1892) 77 ff. ; ‘ S.alutes pocolom,’ CIL i. 49, 
from Ilortii; votive iriHcription in the grove of Pisiiurum, ib. i. 
179; old altar at PraiiM-ste, ib. xiv. 2392, with very ancient fex; 
(ira;; temple on the Quirinal, Uvy, ix. xliii. 2.'5, x. i. 9 ; d(;(li(;a- 
tion day, 5tb Aug., Fast. Vail. ; temple founded by Nero after 
the conspiracy of Pi8o,Tao. A7in. xv. 74 ; temple at Ferentinum, 
ib. XV. 63; cf. CIL x. 6821; many Inscriptions from provincial 
cities ; found on both republican and imperial coins. 

Two more abstracts, Fas and Fines, the concept 
of righteousness and the deitication of the boundary¬ 
line, can lay claim to a venerable age because they 
are invoked in one of the formuhe of the ancient 
priesthood of the Fetiales, wlio gave to the Roman 
world the primitive concept of international law, 

FAS and FINES.— i. xxxii. 6: ‘audi Jupiter, inquit, 
audite Fines—cniuscumquegentissunt, noniinat—audiat Fas ! ’; 
cf. the soldier’s dedication from Vinxtbach near Brohl: ‘ Finibu(8) 
et Genio loci et I. O. M.,' Cl Rhen. 649. 

Much more difficult to understand is the story of 
the next two abstracts, Fora Fortuna and Fortuna. 
Tliey are unquestionably connected, and they are 
both associated in legend with the name of Servius 
Tullius. 
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Fors Fortuna had an old shrine on the richt dedicationday, 5th April, ; Ovid i'a#o, )v.s75t. , 

bank of the Tiber in TrasteverP 1 ct. Dio Caas. xuu. xxv\. 3 ; CIL U. m3, x.1658; puWvca poi.uU 

onnK 01 r-ne i uer in irastevere. l.ater, in 293 Quiritnu/iprimtgen.a, temple on the Qmrmai, vow^ 

B.C., tlie consul bp. LarvilmB vowed a sanctuary 204 b.c. by P. Sempronins Tnditanus. Livy, XXIX. xxxvl. 8; 
to Fors Fortuna ; the older sanctuary was situated dedicated 104 b.c., th. xxxw. Uli. 6, dedication day, mh May, 
at the first n.UesUme of the Via iWensis and 

the second one at the sixth milestone. Both had dedication of an alUr near the PorU Capeim in li) B.O. on the 
a festival on 24th June, in which tlie lower classes return of Augustus from the Last, Dio Casa. ‘-*v. X. 3 ; Mon. 
took sDocial part (notice the coincidence of date Y}- '• 


regular dedication day, 15th Dec., Cum. t'er .; DomiliBn * 


with the modern popular festival of ban (liovanni). in'thrCampuB MarihJH.^Martr’viir ixv! i f.; for sacritlc* 

Fora Fortuna seems to have been at first an agri- by the Arvaies, of. lUnzcn. pp. 8ii,^‘22. i‘.i4 ; on coin* •, 

cultural goddess, the per.sonifieation of the attend- respiciem ' *' 

ance on chance which characterize.^ a farmer’s life. 

(Jradually the special agricultural relation was and A^of.■ ■ . -- 

forgotten, and she became in general the goddess dedication from Vdeia in Noricum, ih. iii. 
of blind uncontrollable chance ft is proUrbly in 

this more general sense that the third tem})le m jyy ; tunYw’, sancUmry asenhed to Serviim TuIUuk, IMut. ymi-sL 


syjiciens (»trttrrp«</>o/a«i/T)), temple, Dio Casn. xhll. xxvi. 4 ; ‘ *ot. 
1 b'ort. Rom. 10, p. :{2:JA. Qnn'st. Rum. 74, u. -81 L; lias, 
ipitol.. 10th region, • vico Fortunae respicieiiUis) ’; ct. C’tmo*. 
Id Notit.-, salvtarin, CIL vi. 1H4, 201 f., iii. stabdis, 



He seems originally to have been a deity of agri 
culture, in whose power lay the successor failure 
of the crop. Hence he is inchuled by Varro ui his 
famous list of the twelve deities of the farmer. 

- ,, , ... - I. . But his scope soon hroadeneil and became general, 

f.’. von Drclli, 1 nxer. Lat., Znricli, 1828-f)(), iii. 5791; altar at , . . - * ,, nonHe that he is the ro- 

Arpiileia, CIL v. 8219; dedication by a soldier * numini Fortis aild lb 18 in tile genei al sense luat ne is u e i 
Fortune,'Vi. 170. cipient of many inscriptions from the piovinces. 

Akin to and yet distinct from hors Fortuna is the inscriptions /nd^ate^ the 

,.„dde»» FortuL, who seen,., t„ ba^, ,o„e tbro„«l, 


CIL i.!i p. 820 ; on the festival of 24th .Tunc, Natit. Ajiiit .; Ovid, 
Fasti, VI. 77b f. : cf. Cic. de Fin. v. 70 ; Varro, ap. Non.,)>p. 144, 


42.5; votive inscrijitions found at the si.vth milivstone, ClL vi. 
If,7-109; on Tiberius’s temple, Tac. Ann. ii. 41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 
20, wrongly seta the temple in 47 b.c.); cf. Flat. liruf. 20, 
Fort. Rom. 5, p. 810 A ; ' Schola Fortis Fortume’ from Veii, J. 
r< /J-.. 1 II I.nl ’/iii-ifli IKVK-AC iii r.7f41 • aIf.'iT at 



portions, and her funclioiis were specialized and 
emphasized in a multitude of cognomina. 
fuller details the reader is referred to art. Foil 


lihiition at an altar, and holding i 
stalks of wheat or a cornucopia. It is interesting 
to note that the statue in the symbolism harks 


Illimani .1 h Cart« “ back h, the ,.. in,i..ivc a.n ic„ltn.-al side of bis narnre. 

c,;«" a.fnii,,.; and. ‘ The C„K„on.i„aof the (ioddess Hif fSr'd.'S’vcaScl 

Fortuna,’ 2'rans. of the Amer. P}iil. Assoc. XXXl. ,,„od(iue inme evoniat, . . . nti tu truges gramiire bvmfjue 

eveniif Bins'; Varr. de lUi Rust. i. 0; provincial inscniiLioiis, 
Cl Ij ii. 1471, 2412, 8095, 4012, ni. 112S, 0228, siijipl. H244, v. 8218, 
4208, vii. 77, 07, 425, viii. BU|tpl. 10,800, 17218, ix. 1500, xi. 022; 
CV Rhen. 988, 1().!4 ; Itoman inscription, C/L yi. 144, 70.5; 


[IhdOj GO f. 

FORTHSA .—Three templf-fl to P'ortnna in the general sense, 
without special adjectives: (1) in Urn Forum lloarium, Ovid, 
Fusti, vi. noOff. ; Dion. Hal. O'. xxvii. 7; Val. Mfix. i. vni. 11 ; 
Pliny, IIN xxxvi. 108 ; (■-’-) in the region of the Circus Maximus, 
Not.itia, nth region ; (8) ‘ad laiMim AreLis,’ 67 L vi._90C.4. 

'Phe following are the more imjiortaiit (’ulL-titles : ttirorpoTraioc, 
sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullius, Pint. Qiia-st. Rom. - 


temple in Uampim MarLius, Amm. Marc. xxix. vi. 19; on the 
statue, Pliny, JIN xxxiv. 77. x.xxvi. ‘28, and cf. O. Manmcln, 
JiaU. Arch. 'Com. vi. (1878] 205 If. 

There fellow three ah.stracts, which give every 



sanctuary ascribed to Serv‘ius Tullius, Pint. Qmest. Rom 74. p. and assumed the tof/a virilis a tax M'fiS paid 

281 D c<msrrmtri.v, CIL iii. 1988 , yii 211 , »54, iu. i2.<‘.), 4....8; . f .^.y luventas, while at the same 

time an otlering’was brought to Jupiter Optimus 
2194'; on imperial coins ; e^inestris, temple near the theatre of J\l,iximus. 8he was tlie goddess of inci|nent man- 

Miirc'ciiuB, vowed in 180 B.c. by Q. Fulvius Fiaccu.H LiVj. XL. xl. j j tliu ‘dea novorum tf^gatoruni,’ patroJiesH of 

those who had put on the .uga for thehrsttifoe. 
Bauctuarv attrihuLcf! i,o .Servius Tullims, Plut. Qn<est. Rom. 74. What was true of all young mou w.as pre-eminently 
p. 281 K-. altar, Plut. dr. Fort. Rom. 10, p. 82;i A , Jet,x on emperor ; hence luveutas Augusta and 

fniperial coiii.s :/lumsc. ^ Bjieeial imi.erhil festivals in this connexion. 

PUiL Mar. 26 ; possilfly another temple ’on the j;alatine. Has. 'I'his WHS the old Koinail iuventlis, quite distinct, 



Fest^^p.‘242 : Dion. Hal. viii. Ivi, 4 ; Serv. ./fin. iv. 19; .. (^peek goddess, to whoni M. Livilis Saliliator 

Tertull. de Movy.ll -, on coins of Faustina : ^ vowed ill tile battle of Sena (207 li.C.) a temple, 

‘wrE sk^F.’; Bas*. Dapito'l., ist region, wliieli was dedicated at the Circus Maximus by C. 

‘ vico Fortunae ohsequeritis’; CIL vi. 191; fivjiu Homo. ih. v. Luculllis in 191 B.C. 

6247; from Cora, t5. X. 6509 = i. i,Chapid in the Capitoline temple, Dion. Hal. 

opifera, dedication from Tibur. Orclh, w ’7 T 70 4 ui Ixix ; I'liny, UN ixxv. 108 ; cf. Livy. v. liv. 7; Flor. Epit. 

*mjan, dedication day^.^lst Jan.^Lyd^j^ i. 7 f, ; Aug. dr Cia. Dei, iv. 2:1; tax for all nori iogati, 

attributed to .Servius Tullius, Dion. ITal. iv. xv. 6 ; cf. Paul. p. 
104* CA('. ad Ait. 1 . xvlii, on 19th Oct., anniver- 

196, 3681; and from ib. xi. ^ On liiveMtas-IIebe: temple by M. Llvius Salinator, Livy, xxxvi 

wnctuary on the Palatine, PluL.dj’ f S'uitinal xxxvi. 6 ; i>io Cass. tiv. xlx. 7; A/on. Anc. Iv. 8; Pliny, flAf 

Qtuett, Rom. 74, p. 281E ; publica, temple on the tiuirmai, 
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xxix. (57; lectintfrnium of 218, Livy, xxi. Ixii. 9 ; occasional 
provincial rJedicationM to luvcutas. 

It is U» question whetlier Pudicitia formed 

a part of the State reli;^d<m during the republie; 
flhe certainly did during tlie empire, and was wor¬ 
shipped hy piivate persons during the republic. 
Under t he niinu! of Ihulicitia Plebeia she nad an 
old cbap(il in tlie Vieus hongns, in connexion with 
wlii«:)j there ar<ise a leg<md of tlie cult of Jhidicitia 
Patricia in the Forum lioarinm. It is, however, 
extremely douhtful whether Pudicitia Patricia ever 
existed. Pudicitia was the special protectress of 
the jmrity of married life, and was worshipped 
therefoie only hy married women living in lirst 
wedloc.k {mntroiuti uni nil-la;), or by widows who 
had married hut once. During the empire she 
naturally hecame the patroness of the empresses, 
from Plotina onwards. 

77,4 .— Pudicitia Plebeia, Livy, X. xxiii. Cff. ; cf. 
Juv. vi. SOS; Prop. ii. ii. 2fi; the Icjifeiitl of Pudicitia Patriria, 
Livy, X. xxiii. [i ; h'cHt. p. 242 ; Matronm utiimriop, Livy, x. xxiii. 
9; for oontievioii wilb I'loLirui kim- he;r cjouik with altar and iri- 
Boript.ion '»ra Pufliciitiac)‘ ; de<iicatiun of a statue of Pudu-itia 
Aui;u«la in a teinph- of tlie Dea Cadestia in Ivarpis (Afri(;a) by a 
‘ flaininica divae Plotinae,' ClL vii. 993 ; oompariHoti of Pudicitia 
and Livia, Vul. Max. vi. 1. 

Quies is another goddess wlio.se official worship 
seems to have begun under the empire, but who 
had a private cult during the republie. We bear 
of a sanctuary outside the city on the Via T.Jibii-fina. 
After they had abdicated, Diocletian and Maximiaii 
caused medals to be struck with the inscrijition 
* Quies Augustorum.’ 

QITI h'S. — lAvy, IV. xli. 8; Mam conBul via Labicana ad fanum 
Quicti.s oral’; Auir. de Civ. Df>i, iv. Itt: ‘Quictcni, cum acdcm 
habcret extra portani CoUiuaiu, puitlict* illam suHcipere ncWu- 
erunt,’aeerns to rest on a iMisuuderstandint of the pass.aK‘i in 
Livy; on tlie tioiris cf. J. H. von Eckhel, Doctrina Jiumortim 
veterwn, Vienna, 1792-98, viii. 14. 

Another group of abstracts which go hack well 
into the rejnihlic consists of Comrordia, Spes, and 
Ifietas. 

Concordia lias an intmesfing and important 
history. Slie makes lu!r lir.st appearance in our 
records in the year 11(17 h.C., when the dictator, M. 
Furius ('^amillus, founded a temple .‘it the northern 
end of the Forum in <-eI(‘,l)ratioii of t he cessation of 
strife between jiatrieians and plehidans. In 121 
ILC., at the close of the tumults (connected with 
tlie (Iracchi, L, 0|iimiuH reslored the temple. On 
Kith Jan. A.D. 10 Tilierins dedicated this temple 
anew, umlor the name of (.kmcordia Augusta ; and 
about this time Livia dedicated a shrine to the 
godde.ss in the newly-huilt Forticus Jdvia on the 
K.sqniline. In 218 B.C., in connexion ivitli a 
military revolt in Oaul, tlie pra’tor, L. Manlius, 
vowed a temple to Concordia, which was erected 
on the Co,]ntolitie and dedicated fith Feb. 216 R.C. 
Near the main Concord temple in the Forum a 
small chapel to Coneord bail been erected nearly 
aei'iitury hef()re(804 li.C.) hy thea*dile, Cn. Flavius, 
in grjitifude for the ending of the qucarrels which 
the (^onsorsliip of Appiiis (’la.ndins had ealleil forth. 
In 164 n.(^ the censor, Q. Marcins I’hilippiis, erected 
a statue, of the goddess in the hope t.liiit by her 
favour bis (censorship might be a peaiaifnl contrast 
to tin* stormv times preceding. At the beginning 
of the fateful yiuir 44 n.C., when it looked as though 
civil war had ceased, the senate deiweed to build in 
Ciesar’s honour a temjile of Coiurordia Nova. In 
10 B.C. Augustus ereeled an altar to Concordia, 
and ornamented it witli a statue. In A.D. 16, 
after the .suiiride of Scrihonius Liho, the senate 
gave tliank-otl'erings to Coneordi.a. Nero sought 
her favour, and under him Coiieordia ajqiears in 
the li.st of deities to whom the Arvales ma.Ice sacri¬ 
fice. From this time onwards (’oneordia Augn.sta 
or Concordia Augustorum figure.s frequently on 
imperial coins. Finally, Concordia is the recipient 
of dedicatory inscriptions in many parts ot the 


emjiire, connecting her with collegia, municipali¬ 
ties, provinces, armies, etc. 

COMCOJiDJA.— CaiiuUiia’H temple, Ovid, Fasti, 1. 637ff. ; 
Idut. Cam. 42 ; resLoraLiori by OpimiuB, Pint. C. Gracchus, 17 ; 
Appian, de Bell. Civ. i. 26; Auff. de Civ. Dei, iii. 2fi ; re- 
dedication by TiberiuH, Fast. Fnen., CIL i.2 p. 308; Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 645 ff. ; Dio Chhh. i.v, viii 2, LVi. xxv. 1; Livia's (ihapel, 
Ovid, Fasti, vL 637 ; M.'iulius’H temple, I.ivy, xxii. xxiii, 7, xxni. 
xxi. 7; Fast. Proin., CIL i.- )). 309 ; tlaviuH’s chapel, Livy, ix. 
xlvi. 6; Pliny, UN xxiii. 19; I’hiIi})j)U8’B statue, Cic.de Dom. 
130 f., 136f. ; temple in Ctesar's honour, Dio Cass. XLiv. iv. 6 ; 
altar by AuifustuH, ib. LI^ xxxv. 2; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 881 f. ; 
senate’s thank-offermp (a.d. 16), Tac. Ann. ii. 32 ; Nero and the 
Ar^■a^e«, CIL vi. 2039. 10, 2041. 17. 2041. 31, 2042. 6 ; sacristans 
of the Concordia temple, ib. vi. 2‘204f., 8703 ; altar in Syracuse, 
Livy, XXIV. xxii. 1; temple in Gales, CIL viii. 757 ; statue in 
Cora, ih. i. 11.54 = x. 0508 ; dedication from Caainum, ib. x. 5169 ; 
fretpient dedications to Concordia Augusta or Concordia 
Auj,mHtorum; noticeable are the Concordiales Aug’nstales of 
Patavium, ib. v. 268; on coins nt both republic and empira. 

Pos^^ihly the cult of Spes gtics well back into the 
republic. An indication of this w'ould .seem to be 
the existence of a region called ‘ ad syieni veterem,’ 
outside the city moir the later Poita Labiciana. 
The earliest temide, vowed hy A. Atilius Ualatinus 
during the battles of the First Funic War, wdth 
its dedication day, 1st Aug., stood in the Forum 
Holitorium. This temple was destroyed by fire in 
31 B.C., and dedicated anew by (Jermariicus in 
A.D. 17. In addition, we have a reference to the 
existence of a ‘ temjilum Spei novum ’ in the siwcnth 
region. 'I'liere was a special fcstiv'al to Spes and 
Juvei)ta.s on tlie anniver.sarv of the day when 
Augustus put on the torja vlnlis. In A.D, 6.3, when 
Nero and I’oppiea returned to Romo from Anbium, 
Spes api>earfl in the list of the goddesses to whom 
the Arvales make sactrifice. Tliis S^ies Augn.sta 
occurs frequently in inscriptions and on coins, also 
as Spes Fopuli Jiomani and Sjx^s Fublica. See, 
further, art. Hope (Dreek and Koman). 

,8777.3'.—* Ad Hpem veterem,’ Livy, ii. li. 2; Dion. Hal. ix. 
xxiv. 4 ; cf. Frontin. de Aq. v. 19ff., 65 ; OIL xv. 5929 ; temple 
in Forum Holitorium, Oic. de Leg. n. xi, 28; Tac, Ann. ii. 49; 
Dio (;a.s.s. li. X. 3 ; Livy, xxi. Ixii. 4, xxv. vii. 6 ; Fast. Call, to 
1.Mt Auff. ; the tnuplum nornni, in the Bupplement to Notitia, 
7Lh ropion ; festival to Spes and luventas, Cum. Fer., VIL x. 
837.5; sacrifices !>y Arvales, CIL vi. 2043. 2, 10 ; temple at 
Ostia, ib. xiv. 375. 32 f. ; priestess at Oabii, ib. xiv. 2804 ; ‘cul- 

•es Spei Aujrustae,’ in Antiuin, ih. x. 6646 ; cult at Aricia, ib. 

-. 21.58 ; at, Capua, ib. x. 3775 ; statue with inscription, ih. vi. 

’ ; cf. 'T. Hchreiber, Villa Ludovisi, Leipzi;?, 1880, no. 292 ; 

tulacra are mentioned, CIL xiv. 285.‘J, 2867, ix. 4668, x. 
8295. 

Pietas is, strictly speaking, the ideal of the 
relationship between pareriLs and (diildren. Judg¬ 
ing from the great emphasis laid upon the sacrea- 
noHS of this relationship among the Romans, it 
seems highly probable that Fietas existed in private 
worship from very early times. In 191 B.C., at the 
battle of Thermopylm against Antiochus, the 
consul, M’. Aciiius Glabrio, vowed her a temple. 
Ten years laf.er his son, also M’. Aoilius Glabrio, 
carried out this vow and dedicated the temple of 
Fietas in the Forum Holitorium. We do not know 
what incident in the battle gave rise to the vow— 
po.‘(.sil>ly, as Wissowa suggests [Religion undKultus 
der Rotiier^, p. 331), an incident .similar to that 
lietween F. Cornelius Scipio and his son, Scipio 
Afrieanus Major, at the battle of Tieinus. In the 
ab.sence of facts, legend copies a Greek model, 
telling of a daughter who by the milk of her breast 
had nourished her mother in prison. The only 
connexion with the teni})le was, however, that 
the prison had formerly stood on the same site. 
This temple gave place in 44 B.C. to the theatre 
of Mareellus. Another temple of Fietas, with its 
dedi(!ation day 1st Dec., was situated near the 
Circus Flaminius. On the coins of M. Antonius 
[41 B.C.) and also on those of the empire Pietas 
is represented accompanied by a stork. This is 
prohahly a reference to the cult statue of one of 
tlie.se two temples. In the course of the empire 
the sharp edge of the meaning of Pietas was worn 
off, and she came to mean the general harmonious 
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relationship between the memhors of the imj)erial 
family. Cf. art. Filial Piety, vol. vi. p. 18*. 

PIET AS. —On Aciliua Glabrio’s temple, Livy, rt,. xxxiv. 
*ff. ; cf. Val. Max. II. v. 1 ; destroyed bv the cominR of the 
theatre of Marcellus, Dio Cass, xliii. 49 Frtiny, HS vii. liJl ■ 
temple in the Circus Flaniinius. Fanl. Amit., let Dec Cl Li i 
n. H35; Ohseq. 64 (114); Cio. de Div. i, 03; on the coins of 
M. Antonins, E. Babelon, Monn. Consul., Baris, ISs.'i, i. 17.3f.; 
altar vowed by senate on account of the illness of Livia, Tac! 
.,4 7m. iii. 64; dedicated by Claudius, a.d. 4.‘5. Cth vi. ; 
Ibetas Auf'UHta (or Augrustorum) on imperial coins from 
Antoninus Bitis and Faustina on ; dedication from Rome, ih. vi. 


Mens occupies a peculiar and rather interesting 
place in our li.st of abstracts. We have seen 
Koinan abstracts influenced by Greek ideas, as, 
e.g., in the case of luventas-flebe, but we have 
not m«^t as yet an abstra<!t which arose entirely 
through (ireek influence. This is the case with 
Mens. ^ In 217 B.c., after the terrible defeat at 
Lake Trasiinenus, tlie Iloiuans, in a»tdition toother 
]»ropitiatory acts, vowed two temples, one to the 
\'enus of Mount Fryx in Sicily and the other to 
Mens, 'rhese temples were built close together on 
f-h(! (’.'i]iit()line, and were dctlicated in 215 u.c. 
OTie hundred years later M. Jilmilius Scaurus 
restored tlie temide of Mens. Mens was introduced 
into Itome at tlie comnumd of tlie Sibylline orach's, 
aiul this, entirely apart from her close connexion 
u'ith tlie Greek goihb'ss. Aphrodite of Mount 
Fryx, is siiflicient pioof of Greek origin. A 
;.;(Kl(less, Bona Mens, occurs on the coins of Pa“s- 
him, and we have several inscriptions from 
(’eritral and Sontliern Italy to Magistri Boinc 
Mentis. The Bona Mens was vvliat wa.s lacking 
at Trasimenus, and, interpreted in this sen.se, she 
Wiiuld l)e the equivalent of Zi.o(!>pu(Tvvrj. 


MESS.—Tha (;ai)iroline templr, Livy, wn. ix. 10, x. 10, 
will. xwi. '.1, Ovid. Enffti, vi, ‘241 fT. ; L.in. Dio. Inat. i. xx. 

; rc'vtoiHLiou by S(;aurus, Cic. do Nat. ])>•<,r. ii. xiii. 61 ; IMuL. 
fi,' Fort Horn. 6, p. 318 E ; later cludiciii.iou (l.iy, Hth Jime, 
Ovid, h'ntfti, vi, 241 ff. ; Fast. Venun., Fiixl. Mai!'.'; Mens iJoua 
at I’aiKtum, CIL x. 472 ; at Cora, ih. x. 651'2 6,M4 ; at Cuh-H. ih. 
X. 4636 ; at I’utooli, ib. x. 161)0 ; at Tii)ur, ih. xiv. 3.664 ; at Alba 
Fuccuh, ih. ix. 3910 f. ; insoriptioriH by private persona : Luiia, ih. 
xi. 1.327; Aqiiileia, Aroh.-epig. Mitt. Oesterr. xix. (189CJ 206; 
Lug-dumini, CiL xiii. 1673. 


Ihtginning xvitli Julius Carsar and extending 
througli the empire, we have a large and ajipa- 
rently constantly increasing number of abstracts; 
liut here, as always, we must lake actrount of our 
general inn,bility to date inscript,ions witldn a 
(century, and of the probability that in mnny cases 
the goddess in question may have existed long 
before, and these by chance may be our first 
references. Let us consider the more important of 
tluise deities in alphabetical order. 

.^quitas.—We meet with her first in an andiaic 
inscription from Vulci, ‘ Aceef iai jiocolom’; her 
statue is dedicated to Fortun.a Priiuigenis at Pra'- 
neste ; Arnobiii.s (iv. 1) meutiems her as a godib*ss ; 
and she occurs on coins from G.'ilba to Maximiaiius 
Henuiles. 

iEternitas.—Her name and a picture of lier 
temple o(a*ur on the coins of Augustus and Tiberius, 
jd^ternitas Imjierii soon became the official form, 
and N('ro perfoniu'd special games ‘ f»ro aeternitate 
imperii.’ Thus in A.D. 66, after the discovery of 
the con.spiracy of I’i.so, the Arvale.s saerilieed 
to her. 

Annona.—The person!lie,ation of the crops, along 
witli Ceres a.s the giver of tliem, and .sometimes 
w ithont her, occurs on coins from Nero onwards. 
She lias a dedicatory ins(uiption from Home, 
‘ Annonae Sanctae,’ and nossihly two others, one 
fioii) Spain and one from Ostia. 

dementia is tlie personification of mercy and 
jiarilon as illustrated in the emperor. She received 
a tenijde in honour of Ciesar in 44 H.C., and later 
an altar in honour of Tiherius ; in A.D. 39 a regular 
yeai ly sacrifice was decreed in honour of Caligula, 


and in A.D, 66, when Nero wsjb kind to Tiridates, 
tlie Arvales saerilieed to her. On imperial coins 
she appears as dementia Augusta, and later as 
dementia Temporum, the only form from Galli- 
enuB onwanl.s. 

Copia is, Wissowa thinks (p. 332), merely the 

S ersonilication of the ro//in of cornu copier,, and he 
enie.s her existence in actual worshiyi ; hut an 
inscrijition from Avignon, ruu the fact that two 
Homan deities, one at Tluirii (193 H.C.) and one 
at Lugdunum (43 R.C.), were named Coj>ia, seem to 
point clearlj^ (,o a real cult. 

Discipiina is at least as old as Hadrian. She 
occurs on the coin.s of Hadrian (as Discipiina 
Augusta) and in inscriptions from Africa and 
Britain. 

I Fecunditas apjiears first in A.D. 63, when the 
senate ordered a temple to he huilt in her honour, 
in gratitude for tlie siiocessful delivery of I’oppiea 
in childbirth. Probably at the same time the 
Arvales made sacriliee to her. The name ami the 
repre.sentation of the goddess are found on coin." 
beginning with the ohler Faustina. She is repre- 
s«‘ute«l as carrying a child in one arm and a Kiaqitn' 
in the other, ami .sometimes as carrying a child in 
each arm. Under the name of I'l'cumlitas Tem¬ 
porum, she apjiears on the coins of Baibia Grbiana 
and Otiicilia. 

Gloria is the rec-ijiient of a dedicat,orv inscrijition 
from Numidia; she apjiears as Gloria 1‘lxorcitus on 
medallions of Constantins II. and (kinstantine II., 
and as simjily Gloria on many imperial (loin.s. 

Indulgentia se<mis to come into existence iindei 
Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius dedicated a temple to 
her ; she was the recijiiciit of a ciiapel with a 
bronze statue in Cirta, Africa; and she ajijiears 
frequently on imjierial coins, usually as Indul- 
gentia Augusta. 

lustitia, as lustitia Augusta, received a statue 
in Koim; on 8th Jan., A.D. 13; we have mention 
akso in Home of a ‘ sacerdos lustitiae,’ a dedicatoiy 
iu.scrijition from Ancona, and a reference to a 
statue from ^^^iquiculi. 

Pax, a hle.ssing wliich can best be apjireciated 
after a long jieriod of war, ajipears on t he denarii of 
L. ACniilius Ituca in tlie year of Ciesar’s death. 
After this premature ajijiearanee sIkj disajipears 
again, to return under Augustus, when her cult 
was ilelinitely establislied. In 13 B.C., when 
Augustus returned from bis expedition to Spain 
and Gaul, the senate decreed an altar to Pax, wliich 
was dedicated on 30th Jan., 9 R.C. In the mean¬ 
time (10 R.C.) Augustus himself bad dedicated 
altars to Pax Augusta, Saliis Publicu, and Con- 
< ordia. Under Caligula the Arvales sacrificed to 
Pax on the anniversary of the dedication day of the 
Ara Pacis ; and in A.D. 66, when Nero closed the 
temple of Janus, they made an ofl’ering to her. 
Finally, under the Flavian emjierors the great 
Temjilum Pacis in Vesjiasian’s F’orurn was huilt. 

Providentia goes through an interesting develop¬ 
ment, beginning jirobably a.s early as the Augustan 
age. She is the jiersoniiication of the foresight of 
the emjieror liimself, by means of which jierils 
and disa-sters are fortunately avoided. Oflerings 
Avere made to her after the fall of -Sejanus, 
after the murder of Agrijqiina, after the 
discovery of the conspiracy of Pi.so, anil after 
Galha had assured a successor to the tlirone. 
Graiiually, however, the concejit sliifted, and 
Vbovidentia began to be thought of as the pro¬ 
tecting jiower of the gods. It is to Providentia 
thus thought of that the Arvales saerilieed in A.D. 
183 for the health of Conirnodus. The same 
Providentia Dcorum occurs at intervals on coins 
from the time of Hadrian onwards. 

Securitas, as Augusta, Puhlica, orTempomm, is 
the deification of the abiding sense of peace and 
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security. On 10th Jan., A.D. 69, the Arvales sacri¬ 
ficed to her b(u;auHe Galba, in adoptinj; Piso 
Licinianus, seerjif^d to guarantee the security of 
the emj)iro ; on anotlier occasion the people of 
l^ruineste dedicated an altar to her; and we have 
an inscripticai from Cirta, in Africa, recording the 
erection of a statue. She is, of course, frequent 
on coins. 

Tutela, the goddess who unites in herself all the 
ideas and concepts of protection, seems to belong 
to tlie empire, but to have come into existencie in 
i fashion similar to that in which the oldest 
abstracts were made. Tims she bears a splendid 
testimony to the absolute conservatism of all the 
religious processes of ancient liome. In a word, 
she seems to have grown up out of the idea of the 
genius loci—thti ‘deus in cuius tutela hie hams eat ’ 
—the deus tutelce, or genius tutclfe. Finally, 
Tutela broke oil'and became an indej)endent deity, 
and a rival of the genius. The Tutela Augusta 
thus ia equivalent to the Genius Augusti, and is 
often preferred by the empresses. In the closing 
years of paganism we meet with Tutela in household 
worship, in connexion with the lares^ as a sort of 
female genius. 

Valetudo belongs to the circle of Salus, The 
name appears in rcjiuhlican times on the denarii of 
M*. Acilius Glahrio, in connexion with a repre¬ 
sentation of Ilygeia (Salus is on the obverse of the 
same coin). She is also the recipient of several 
dedicatory iii.s(;ri[)tions from the provin(5e8. 

^^CQU/TAS.—Vulcl, CIL 1. 43; Prsencsto, ib. xlv. 2860; 
Arnob. iv. 1. 

u'KTEllNITAS.- On the coins of AuKCstiis ami Tiberius cf. 
H. (Jobeai, JUMaiUf's Paris, lSSO-02 ; on llic piiraso 

‘ aeternitas imperii,' CIL vl. 2004, 4fi, 20()r>, 20()7. 40 ; cf. Pliny, 
Ep. ad Trai. 61), 83 ; Nero’s games, 8uet. Nero, ii. ; sacriHce of 
A.i). 66. CTL vi, 2044, i. (1. 

A A"AY)A'A,—Horne, CIL vi. 22 ; Spain, ib. ii. 4976. 1 ; Ostia, 
ib. xiv. 4f). 

CLEMENTIA. —Temi>lc (44 n.c.), Pint. Ccru. 67 ; Apjrian, de 
Bell. Civ. ii. 100; Dio Class, xi.iv. vi. 4; alter for Tiberius, Tac. 
Ann. Sv. 74 ; vearlv sac.rillc.e for Ouligula, Dio Cass. i.ix. xvi. 10 ; 
sacriilce of a.d. 66, CIL vi. 2044. 1. 

COPIA. —Oi) tiie cornu copim. Plant. Pseud. 671, 676; Ilor. 
Carm. Sa'C. 00, Epist. i, .\ii. 28; inscription from Avignon, CIL 
xii. 1023 ; for Thurii cf. D. V. Head, Ilist, Eiunoriun, new ed., 
O-Xford, 1911, p. 88. 

/)/NC’//>L7A^A.—Eckhel, vi. 603; CIL viii. 0832. 10067, vii. 

EECITNDITAS .—The tomplo of a.d. C.'l, Tac. Ann. xv. 23 ; 
cf. llcnzcn, p. 86 ; for the coins cf. Colien-, nos. 20f> (Faustine 
Mt’u'e). 1)3-10,6 (Faustine jcuric), 18-20 (liiKulle), 17 (tlri.spine), 
84“4.6 (Julie Domne), 30-40 (S.'ilonine), 8 (Orbiane), IS (Ot.icilic). 

(ILOIllA .— ClL viii. 6049: ‘ Oloriae Aug. Kac.rum '; W. 
Fnibner, de 1‘ernp. rom., Paris, 1878, p. 361 ; Coitenii, 

nos. 131, 132 (('onstantin ii. le Jeune). 

!SDPLCiESTIA.—Vo»s\hK‘. connexion with Hmlrian, CIL 
viii. 8813 f.; tcuii>le of Marcus Aurelius, Dio Uass. bxxi. 
xxxiv. 3; inscription from Cirta, CIL viii. 7096 ; for the coins 
cf. I'.clchel, vii. 183, 19f), 204. 

I USTITIA .—The statue of A.D. 13, Fast. Preen. ; 'sacerdos 
lustitiae,’ CIL vi. 2260; Ancona, ib. ix. 6890; iEquiciill, ib. ix. 
4133 ; the altar from Capua (i6. x. 3812) dc<hcated to ‘ Justitiae, 
Nemesi, Fatis ’ heloiigs to Greek and not Homan religion. 

PAX .—Denarii of Alinilius Buca, Babelon, il. 23; on 
Augustus cf. in general the Augustan poetry Tioull. I. x. 46 ; 
Hor. ('arm. Sa’c. 67; on the Ara Pacis, CIL p 320; Fast. 
Amit., 4th July; cf. Fast. Ant.; Fast Preen., 3(Hh Jan.; cf. 
Fast C(sr. ; Mon. Ancyr. ii. 37 ff. ; Dio Cass. i.iv. xxv. 3; Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 709ff. ; on Augustus’s dedication (10 B.o.), Dio Cass. 
Liv. xxxv. 2; Ovid, Fasti, lii. 881 f.; sacrifice under Caligula, 
CIL vi. 2028 h. 8-10; A.D. 60, ib. vi. 2044. i. 12; cf. Ilenzen, 
pn. 78, 82; Vespasian's temple, Dio Cass. Lxvi. xv. 1; Suet. 
Vesp. ft. 

PliOVIDENTlA .—Coin of Augustus with altar and inscrip¬ 
tion, Eckhel, vi. 12, 128; an ‘ara I’rovidentiae Augustae’ in 
the Acta Frat. Areal., CIL vi. 2028 d. 16, 203.3. 6, under 
Calig-ula and ClaiKiius ; Sejanus, H. Dessau, Inscr, Lat. selectee, 
Berlin, 189211., i., nos. 167, 168; Agrippina, etc.; cf. Acta 
Frat. Arval., CIL vi. 2042 a. 14, 2044 i. A, 20.61 i. 29 ; Trajan, 
t6. X. 6310; the Severi, ib. iii. 1439 ; ProvidenLiss Augustflo, ib. 
V. 1871, viii. 841 ; offering for Commodus, ib. vi. 2099, iii. 18; 
on Providentia Deorum cf. Eckhel, vi. 607 ; Pliny, Paneg. 10. 

SECUlill'AS .—Securitas Publica, Tac. Agr. 3 ; Arval sacri¬ 
fice (a.d. 69), CIL vi. 2061 ; Prmneste, ib. xiv. 2899 ; Cirta, ib. 
viii. 70»6. 98; Securitas Perpetua from Viminacium (Servia), 
Oest. Jahreshe/te, iv. (1901], Beiblatt, p. 116. 

TUTELA. —Henzen, p. 146: ‘deus in cuius tutela hie locus 
est'; CIL 11. 80‘21, 8877, 4092: 'deus tutelae ’; ib. ii. 2991: 
‘genius tutelae’; ib. iii. 4445, vi. 216; 'Tutela huius loci'; cf. 


ib. vi. 777, and Petron, Ivii. 10.6 ; ‘Tutela Tarraconen.si»,’ CIL ii. 
4091; ‘Tutela domus Hupilianae,' ib. v. 3304 ; * Tutela Cam li- 
diana,*t6. vi. 776; Tutela alone, ib. ii. 2r>3s, 3031, :;220, 4000, v. 
4W82, vi. 774 f.; on Tutc].* Augusta cf. CIL iii. 3349, 40.60, v. 
498:i ; Tutela in late household worsliip, Hieron. in E.sai. 67 ; 
cf. relief, Annali d. inst. [1866], Taf. K. 4. 

VALETUDO. —Dedication from Noricum, CIL iii. 5119 ; 
from Lecce, ib. ix. 3812 f. ; from Mauretania, ib. viii. 9610; on 
republican coins. 

There are nine abstracts which seem all to have 
been the recipients of a cult, for in each case we 
have eitlier a dedicatory inscription or a reference 
to an altar. For most of them we have only one 
reference, but of course this state of aflairs is 
doubtless largely accidental. They are as follows : 
Amicitia, to whom in a.d. 28 an altar wa.s erected 
in honour of Tiberius ; Civitas (dedicatory in.scrip- 
tion from Horne); Dies Bonus (dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion from Cae.sarea in Mauretania) ; Fama (dedica¬ 
tory inscription from Cologne), Fama Augusta from 
Hae-tica; Maiestas (dedicatory inscriptions from 
Rome and from Halicarnassus) ; Natio, .said to 
liave been worsliipped in the region of A idea; 
Sanctitas (dedicatory inscription from Antiana 
[Pannonia Inferior]); Ultio (altar under Tiberius 
in A.D. 20); Vis (dedicatory inscription from 
Aquileia). 

FTnally, there are several ab.stracts which occur 
only on coins or in the poets, and regarding 
which we are Justified in being very scept ical as to 
the actual existence of a cult : Abundantia, on 
coins from Flagabalus to Valerius Maximus; 
Constantia, on tlie coins of CJaudius and lii.s 
mother Antonia; Hilaritas, on imperinl coins, 
also as ‘Hilaritas Augusta, populi Jiomani, 
temporum ’; lucunditas y\ugusta, on a coin of 
Alexander Sevenis; Lsetitia, on ini])erial coins, 
also as Lad.itia Auguslu, Augustas Augiistoriim, 
Fundata, Publica, Temjxiruiu ; Liberalitas, on 
ini]>erial coins, also as Liberjilitas y\ugus(a; 
Moderatio, on imj)crial coins ; Patientia, on coins 
of Hadrian ; Tranquillitas, on im)»erial coins, 
also as Tranquillitas Aug., Augg., Hcata Tranquil- 
litas ; Ubertas, on imperial coins, also as Ubertoa 
Sacculi. 

In connexion with personification an interesting 
piece of work remains to be done, namely a study 
of the various pictorial ty]»es, with sjiecial atten¬ 
tion to the language of symboli.sm, Tlie basal 
concept is practically always the same (except in 
the case of Spes and Virtus), a draped female 
figure, but the variations in attributes and their 
permutations and combinations suflice to indicate 
a multitude of distinct deities. This language of 
symbolism, which was spoken fairly consistently 
at least until the time of Hadrian, merits diligent 
study, and such an investigation will throw much 
additional light on tlie history of personification 
among the Hoimins. 

Litkraturk.—O n the general Bubject cf. W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914 ; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Homer, Munich, 1992, 2 1912. These are both 
most reliable. L. Deubner’s art. in Hoanher, iii. 2. 2008 ff., 
need» considerable correction, but coiiLaina much valuable 
material. For individual abstracts consult the separate artt. 
In DarembergSaglio, Pauly-Wissowa, and Roscher. 
R. Engelhard, De 2 >ersonifwat.ionibuH qure in poesi atgue arte 
Romanorum inveniuntur, Gottingen, 1881, is of no value. 

Jesse Benedict Cahter. 
PERSONIFICATION (Semitic).—i. Primitive 
form.—Animi.sm, the primitive form of religious 
personification, underlies the Semitic religions. 
W. Robertson Smith {Jiel. Sem.^, pp. 64, 86 f., 131, 
134) is explicit on this point. 

Among the Semites, as elsewhere, primitive man ‘ feels himself 
to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not 
understand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies 
of more than human power ’ (p. 64). 

Such men ascribe to all material objects a life akin 
to their own ; an unseen life is supposed to inhabit 
the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars) and natural 
objects upon earth (animals, trees, stones, wells. 
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brooks). Thus, tliese sacred objects come to be 
tlio\iy;ht of as living beings, persons—in other 
wortls, they are personified. This process was not 
confined to objects ; it is also found in connexion 
with forces and activities—e.gr., Avinds and diseases. 

‘ Wherever the spontaneoua life of nature was manifested in 
an emphatic way, the ancient Semite saw something super¬ 
natural ' (it*, p. 134). 

All this, however, is instinctive and unconscious, 
and so to be distinguished from tlie deliberate, 
elaborate personification of later Semitic tlieology. 

(a) Babylonia and Assyria. —This primitive form 
of personification was doubtless found in the early 
stages of Babylonian religion. Thus A. H. Snyce: 

‘ Deep down in the very core of Rabylonian religion lay a 
belief in what Professor Tylor has called animiBin. It belonged 
to the Sumerian element in the faith of the people, and, as we 
shall see, was never really assimilated by the Semitic settlers.’ 
Sayce, therefore, does not regard Ibis primitive personillealion 
as an original element in Rabylonian religion—a view not 
generally held and by no means certain. We need not, liowever, 
discuss the point, for, os Hayce says: ‘In spite of Semitic in¬ 
fluences and otHinal attempts to explain it away, it was never 
eradicated from the popular creed, and it left a permanent 
impress upon the folk-lore and superstitions of the nation' 
{The /Idu/ions of Ancient Eqypt and liabylonia, Edinburgh, 
1902, p, 270). 

Traces of it abound in Babylonian and As.syrian 
remains. Many of the innumerable detnon.s are 
personifications of diseases, winds, etc. — f-y-, 
Namtar, tlie demon of pbigue, and Ashakku, tlie 
demon of wasting disease (M. Jastrow, liel. of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 260). 

{b) Syria a?id Palestine. —There was mn<di in 
common between tlie primitive ideas of the A ram- 
mans, Canaaniies, Israelites, and other inliabitaats 
of Syria. I’robably our evidemm for Israel is 
wholly derived from a period subsequent to the 
settlement in (.)aiiaan ; it is especially <liffi(‘ult to 
decide which elenicnta of tlie jiopular religion are 
cluiracteristic of Israel and which are liorrowed 
from the Canaanites, but we need not discuss the 

roblcm here. VVliat Israid ajiproprialed of this 

iml was congenial to its religious lem])er and in 
accordance with tlie iivincijiles of its jirimitive 
faith. 'J'he natural objettts which we find sac.rtul 
in Israel had doulitless been sacred earlier to the 
Canaanites, hut Israel liad known such while it 
Avas still a group of nomad tribes. Among these 
are the Avells, trees, and stones associated with the 
[latriarchs, and the ]iiliars, stone mnssebhdh and 
wooden dshfa'dh, erected at the sanctuaries, notably 
Jachin and Boaz that stood before Solomon’s temple 
(1 K 7 ^^). A typical instance is the nutssebb/ih at 
Bethel, associated with Jacob (Gn Originally 

the stone itself is the liouse of God {Beth Elbhiin ); 
the .spirit, the genius loci, actually dAvelt in the 
stone, was tbe stone personified. So, again, 
Robertson Smith : 

‘The old Hebrew fables of trees that speak and act like human 
beings I.Ig 2 K iiavp their original .source in the .savage 
personification of vegetable fipeciea ’ (p. 133). 

This ascription of personal qualities to natural 
objects easily passed to a someAvliat higher stage 
in which spirits were thought of as etnhodimerits 
of the life supposed to dAvell in natural objects 
and phenomena—the spirit as distinguished from 
the stone in Avhich it dwelt. 

(c) Arabia. —Similar forms of thought can be 
traced in the remains of pre-Muhaminadan Arabia, 
and still survive in the Bast. 

2. Later developments.—So far we have been 
speaking of the naive j)ersonification of primitive 
peoples, but by a gratlual transition it becomes 
more conscious and elaborate. We need not com¬ 
mit ourselves to the complicated theories of 
Winckler, Zimmern, Jeremias, etc,, as to the 
wholesale dependence of the dcA’eloped religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria on astronomy, but there 
can be no question that these systems are largely 
dependent on the personification of heavenly 
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bodies and phenomena, of natural objects, pro¬ 
cesses, and itu'ces. Such persoiiiiication iu some 
cases originated in the primitive animism ; in others 
it may have been suggested by it. Note, e.g., the 
fact that the animals that furnish mimes and 
imaginary outlines for tiu* consttdlaiimis of the 
zodiac ajinear in mythology as mon.'-ters in the 
train of i’iamiit, the dragon of tlie uhy.ss. I’he 
personifications connected with t he greater deities 
probably rejireseut a more advanced stage of 
thought. 

Tauunuz is ‘the persoiiifiration of agrioullural activity’ 
(.1 astrow, p. &8). Shainasb was ‘ Liie pcrsonilii'aLioii of tbe suii 
par r.rcfllcnee and tbe sun as a wliole ' ()). OS). Ha wna the 
IHTHJinirn'ation of wisduni. Ann, ‘from laaiig m<Trl\' tbe 
persoiiitiiuil 1011 of tbe heavens. . . . is raised Id the still bigb*- 
dignity of syniboliziiu;, as Jensen jiuts it,, tlie iibstraet prioeiii'la 
of wbieh both tbe heavens and eartli are emanations’ (p. 155 f.) 
—obviously not a primitive idea. 

Such examples might be multiplied almost in- 
deliriitely. 

3 . Eponymous ancestors, etc..'I'here is also 

anotlier sjuades of personilictilion, aceoiilitig t* 
wliicli a deity or legcmlary hero 01 iginati's through 
the jter.sonilication of a city, li il»e, or mil ion. 
Possibly the Assyrian deity Ashur i.s an example 
of this. 

According to .laatrow (p. 195), ‘one is liound to confess that 
tbe eviiienee does not warrant us in regarding Asliur as any¬ 
thing but the patron of tin- city of Astmr. JNou here do we find 
any allusion from whicli we are justified in concliuting that he 
onguially represented some elemental power or phenomenon.’ 

(Jthers, however, regard Ashur tis a form of the 
name of an ancient deity, after whom the city Avas 
named. In ti-ny case, this kind of jiersoiiilication 
Avas common among the Israelites and Arabs, and, 
indi'cd, among primitive na,| ions generally, A 
trequeiit c.xamjile is the sett iiig lorth ol the political, 
raci.tl, and geographical ndatioiis of peoples in the 
form of genealogies of persons. Gn It) is a striking 
illustration ; the geographical contiguity, and poss- 
ilily also llu! political ctnim-xioii of Blhiopiii, Bgypt, 
and Carman, aie iiidj<-a,tcd by speaking of them as 
‘ hrollicrs.’ in the same Avay, tlie narratives of 
the patriareiis aie largely tribal liistoiy in tbe 
fi^rm of accounts of persons ; it is impossible now 
(,o say bow far this melliorl lias been earried. 
Acc.onling to some, Israel and thei'weJ\'(! Patriarchs 
are ‘eponymous ancestors.’ How this method Avas 
understood by the ancients is doubtful. Skinner 
Avrites: 

‘ Wlum a wriUir speaks of Lydians, Tv.\biaiis, PhilistineH, etc., 
as “sous” of Egy])t ... it is dillii'ull tci think . . . that be 
bclifvnd the Lydians to tic dr-i'ondcd fnmi a man named 
“ Lydians" . . . ; and wc may la gin to husiks.-i i.hat tlio wiiole 
s\stem of cjionyins is a con\'t*ntioiial H.vinliolism whicli vs’as as 
transparent to its authors as it i.s to us. That, iiowcvcr, would 
boa hasty and probably mistaken infcroncc. ... I >11 the wiiole 
it is safer to assume that, in tlie mind of tbe geruMilogiHl, tliey 
[tbe namesj stand for real individiial.s, from wiiom the diirerent 
nations Were liclieved to be descended’ {ICC, ‘Genesis,’ Edin¬ 
burgh. 1911), p. 191)), 

It is not, however, safe to laydown any general 
rule ; there are in.slances where it is clear that the 
Avriting of tribal history in the form of jiersonal 
narrative is a mere convention. For instance, 
Avhen ,Jg 1® states that ‘Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother,’ it is clear, both from the context and from 
the chronology, that the writer cannot mean that 
the ancient patriarch Judah said to the ancient 
patriarch Simeon (see also the present writer 
[Chronicles, London, 1894, p. 876] on 1 Ch 
Possibly Skinner’s words are specially applicable 
to genealogies. 

4. Influence on theolog^y, etc. —It is important to 
recognize that nersonification, being closely con¬ 
nected with antnropomorphisni and anthropopath- 
ism, has exercised great influence on botli popular 
religion and official theology. This being a matter 
where language largely controls thouglit, the rela¬ 
tions betAveen persons and other personal qualities 
and activities have been automatically transferred 
to the deities, to their relations with one another, 
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and to tJieir relations with their worshippers, 
individual and collective. The various Semitic 
nods have their wives ; the Babylonian Nebo is 
the son of Merodach. The more important the 
deities, the more various are the relationshijis 
oscriltcd to them ; the BahyIonian Ishtar is the 
daughter, somotimeH of Sin, sometimes of Anu ; 
acconlinn to Jeremias {()'!' in the Light the Anc. 
East, lOnn. tr., i. 127), Islitar is variously the 
hride, wife, mother, or sister of Tammuz, besides 
having other lovers. Relationships arise out of 
political changes ; when two cities are connected 
W conquest, alliamie, or amalgamation, the god 
>r the one may become the master, husband, or 
father of the other. Similar relationships arise 
between eponymous ancestors: thus, when the 
tribe of .loseph was divided into Ephraim and 
Manasseh, Joseph was said to he the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Similarly, the deity is 
said to be the fatlier, motliei, or husband of the 
eople. So Jahweh is the father (Mos 1 R), or the 
usoand ( 2 '“), of Israel. 

5 . Personification of divine attributes.—Again, 
there is the personilication in ,Iewiah literature of 
the attributes, activities, and manifestations of 
God, and perhaj)B even of abstract qualities. In 
the later books tliere is doubtless pure literary 
personilication, consciously used as a figure of 
speech and nothing more (see below on ‘ Wisdom,’ 
etc.). But figure.^ are apt to be popularly under¬ 
stood in a literal instead of a literary sense, and 
what is mendy personified to tlie man of cultun^ is 
a person to })eople generally. The most notable 
oxamj)les are tlie spirit of Jahweh, the Word, and 
Wisdom. 

The ideas connectetl with the spirit {riiah) of 
Jahweh would lie partly determined by the fact 
that rftah in the concrete meant ‘ breath ’ and also 
‘ wind,’ and that man had a riinh both in the sense 
of ‘ breath ’ and in that of ‘principle of life,’etc. 
These facts would make for unclerstanding the 
spirit of Jahweh as an emanation or matiifcstation 
or even a part of Jahweh. But other passages 
speak of the B})irit of .Jahweh in terms commonly 
used of j)er 8 on 8 ; in the early literature it ‘ rushes’ 
or ‘ leaps ’ upon men ; in Gn P the spirit of Elohim 
broods over the waters as a mother-bir<l over her 
oung. In Is 48'" KV we have : ‘ Tlte Lord Jaliweh 
ath sent me, ami his spirit,’ wliicii is sometime.s 
understood as AV, ‘ The Lord God, and his spirit, 
hath sent me’; but both text and meaning are 
doubtful. On such passages Piepenbring writes : 

‘It ia evident tliat in tliese passages the spirit and the word 
of God are personified, but that tlieso personifications must ho 
placed on tiie same level with others of the same kind ’ (Theol. 
qf the OT, Eng. tr., p. 251). 

The OT passages just referred to dealing with 
the Word are numerous— e.g., Ps 3.3": ‘By the 
word of the liOnl were the ueavenH made.’ 'I’hc 
advance of the Word, through personilication, to 
the status of a person belongs cliiefiy to post- 
Biblical Jewisli literature, in which the Jewish 
idea is intlueneed and ultimately dominated by 
the Logos of Greek philosophy. Thus in the 
Tar^um of Onkelos the action of God is frequently 
ascribed to tlie Word {memrd) ; e.g.. Ex 19”, Moses 
at Sinai brought forth the people to meet the Word 
of God. Again in Pliilo the Lomis is ‘ Son of God,’ 
‘ God,’ ‘ high priest,’ ‘ archetypal man ’ (B. F. West- 
cott, Gojtpel of St. John, London, 1908, p. xxxiv). 
But in these matters Philo, .Jew though he was, 
was the disciple of Plato rather than of the Rabbis. 

In the OT and the Apocrypha the tendency to 
personify is most strongly marked in connexion 
with Wisdom, Ifokhmcm, Sophia (Job 28, Pr 8, 
Wis, passim. Sir 24, Bar In some of these 

passages Wisdom seems to be spoken of as a person 
(cf. Marti, Oesch. der isr. Religion, p. 328, with 


special reference to Wis as ‘Ilypostase* re¬ 

presenting the aggregate of the divine attributes 
(cf. also Pr 8**, where Wisdom is made to say of 
the time when Jahweh created the world ; ‘I'lien 
I was by him, as a master workman ’). Similarly, 
in the Secrets of Enoch, xxx. 8, Wisdom is com¬ 
manded to create man. The identification of 
Wisdom with the TArnli (Sir 19“" etc.) exemplifies 
a tendency to personify the law M’hicli is more 
marked in later .Judaism, 'i’lius W. O. E. Oesterley -. 

‘ The idea of imputing perHonality to the ToraA , . . receive* 
actual expression in Shrmoth Rabba, c. 20, where it Bays that 
the Torah stands before the Holy One and intercede* for Israel ’ 
{Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, London, 1010, p. 69). 

In some directions the process upon which we 
have touched readied its climax in the Chalce- 
(ionian doctrine of the Trinity ; and, in a very 
dillerent way, in the Gnostic systems, with their 
a'ons, Sophia, Nous, etc. ; and the Jewish counter¬ 
part of Gnosticism, the J(xab]»fl.l&, with its sfirdlfi, 
or emanations, Wisdom, Intelligence, etc. 

6. Various examples.—In view of the elasticity 
of the idea of personification and its frequent use 
as a literary figure, it would he eas}' to multiply 
further examples, but it may be sutiicient to men¬ 
tion a few which possess special interest. 

VV’e note first various terms for God or for 
activities or attributes of God which are sometimes 
spoken of in a quasi-})ers()nal fashion: ‘the glory 
of Jahweli ’ (Ezk 10^); ‘ the divine name ’ (Ex 23-'); 
‘the divine presence,’ lit. ‘ face,’(Ex SH'"*). 
In the Rabbinical literature we find ‘tlie Name’ 
(sh^rnn), ‘the Place’ {nid(j6in), and ‘Heaven’ {shd- 
vKtyhn). in this connexion we may also mention 
the sh'khindh and the bath q6l. Shfehindh, ‘ dwell¬ 
ing,’ as an abstract noun, is used with great lati- 
tmle ; it is sometimes tlie radiant manifestation of 
God in the concrete ‘dwelling,’ the Tahcrnacle, 
viishkdn, but it is by no means confined to this 
usage. 

U ‘ ia sometimes practically equivalent to Mkmra, Arfyov, hut 
we may distinguish between them by regarding the one as the 
medium of a passive, the other of an active, manifeKtation : the 
one as creative, the other as “overshadowing” or itirlwelllng’ 
(C. Taylor, Sayinqs of the Jewish P'athers'^, (Jambridge, 1897, 
p. 44). 

The bath qOl, ‘ the daughter of the voice,’ is a 
name for a species of oracular utterance, supposed 
to be heard by men : 

‘Everyday Bath Qol goes forth from Mt. Horeb, and makes 
proclamation and says, Woe to the creatures for c:untempl of 
Torah ’ (/*ov/^ Abhdth, vi. 2). 

The voice from heaven in Mk 1” would leave been 
described by the Rabbis as bath qOf (cf. ‘Daughter 
of Zion,’ for the city and its inlialiitanLsfls P etc.]). 

The ‘angel of the Lord’ {mal'dkh Jahweh) may 
possibly be regarded as in some sense a personifica¬ 
tion of a manifestation of Jahweh ; perhaps, too, 
at some stages of thought, angels and demons, 
together with the Muhaniniadan jmns, may have 
been, or been regarded as, personificat ions of n.atural 
objects or forces, like the numina of primitive re¬ 
ligion whom they replaced. Satan, at any rate, 
has at times become the personification of the 
powers of evil, and this view does not seem foreign 
to some aspects of Semitic thought. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Aaron 
{Ahardn) is simply the personification of the Ark 
\Ar6n), and this is not impossible. 

A curious example of personification is found 
among the I'nlaslias, or Aby.ssinian Jews; they 
worship the Sabbath as a godde.ss. 

A beautiful example of purely literary personifi- 
cation is Ps 85’"'* : 

‘ Mercy and truth are met together; 

RighivouHiieBs and peace have klsaed each other. 

Truth epringeth out of the earth ; 

And righteouenese hath looked down from heaven.' 

Litbrati rb.—M orris Jastrow, Th* Civtiitation of Babylonia 
and Assyria, London, 1916, pp. 100-286, Hebrew and Baby Ionian 
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Traditions, do. 1914, pp. 26-32, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Aftst/ria, Boston, 1898, pp. 40-144, T/U Study of Religion, 
London, 1901, pp. 101-108; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light 
of the Ancient Eaet, En«. tr., do. 1911, pp. 1-141, KAT^. pp. 
:{4:i-487 ; K. Marti, Gesch. der isr. Religion, Straasbursc, IPOi, 
pp. 26-32, 101-105, 14(1-179, 264-270, 332-330; H. Meinhold, 
Ih'e ff'eisheit Israels, Leipzig, 1908; C. Piepenbring, Theol. of 
the OT, Eng. tr., New York, 1893, pp. 137-146, 247-262; O. 
Pfleiderer, rhiloscmhyand Development of Religion, Edinburgh 
1894, i. 102-136; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sein.ti, I.isndon, l«M. pp. 
28 -212 ; B. Stade, Dibl. Theol. des A T, Tubingen, 1908, pp. 92- 
102, 178-190; UDB, s.vv. ‘Holy S})irit,’ 'Logos,’ ‘Wisdom’; 
s.vv. ‘ Ooist, heiliger,’ ‘ Weisheit,’ ‘ Wort Gottes.’ 

W. H. Bennett. 

PERU.—Our knowledge of the religion and 
mythology of Peru is gleaned chielly from the 
writings of its Spanish coruiueror.s, in whose re¬ 
cords we are confronted with a bewildering array 
of religious ty|)e.s—animism, stone-wor.sliiji, toteni- 
ism, and fetishism appearing singly and simultane¬ 
ously in dilVerent areas. A pantheon more or less 
developed exists side by side with these, and, if 
certain writers are to lie believed, even mono- 
theism and agnosticism made some headway in 
Incan times. 

If it he admitted tliat the first four clas.se.s alluded 
to all fall to he included under the head of animism, 
then we may say that at tlie period of its destruc¬ 
tion Incan religion had succeeded in evolving a 
pantheon po-ssessing at least several anthropo¬ 
morphic figures from an animism whi<th still 
flourished siile hy side with it. I'his circumstance 
should render Peruvian religion a study of profound 
interest to students of comparative religion, as it 
exhibits a phase of peculiar value to tlie student. 
Moreover, tliere is perhaps no mythology in which 
compound myths exhibiting definite religious strata 
arc so well exemplified. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest Incan 
animism had reached the agriimltural stage. The 
food compact witli the croi»-gods was not so well 
marked as in the case of ancient Mexico, hut, 
altliough human sacrifice was rare, it is a mistake 
to con.sider it as altogether absent from Peruvian 
ritual. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
totem ism, some relics of which remained, had 
ireceded this agricultural cult, but there is per- 
laps no progres.sional existence of type in early 
religion, and two types may exist side by side and 
even overlap. Be that as it may, we are informed 
hy Garcila.s.so de la VegaHhat in ‘ the idolatry of 
the first age’ each district, family, village, and 
house possessed its own god, each difl'erent from 
the otliers, and that these were generally material 
objects, such as lierb.s, plants, trees, mountains, 
caves, precipices, large stones, small pebbles of 
different colours, and animals—jaguar, puma, bear, 
ape, fox, lynx, and cougar. The list includes 
examples of fetisliistic, animistic, and totemistic 
worship, the first of which certainly survived until 
late times. Caves and precipices were worshipped 
as paccariscas, or places of origin, plants as the 
homes of animistic spirits, stones us fetish objects, 
and animals as totemic eponyms. 

All things sacred were known to the Peruvians 
as huara. The most common visible objects of 
veneration among the agricultural portion of the 
population were the ccompas, or gods of the irriga¬ 
tion channels to be found in every maize-field. 
The cconipa was sacrificed to at the planting of 
the seed and earnestly invoked during the growth 
of the plant, and no type of pagan worship was 
extirjiated with greater difficulty. Others called 
kuancas were situated in ea<di plantation and were 
carved out of stone to represent a gigantic corn¬ 
stalk, which was placed there for the purpose of 
encouraging the plant to grow to the greatest 
possible size. ‘ Maize-mothers ’ were known os 
■•iaramama, * potato-mothers ’ as aesumarna, and 
‘ cocoa-mothers ’ as cocaniama. These remained 
1 Bistoria general del Peru, Lisbon, 1617, bk. i. oh. ix. 


mere rustic fetishes and did not blossom into 
anthropomorphic gods of vegetation. 

This arrestment was probably due to the fact 
that throughout Peru there existed a definite con¬ 
ception of a universal spirit of animated things 
(Pachacamac) and the close association of this 
conception with those of a creator-god (Pacharurac) 
and a ruling or directing god (Pacliayachachic). 

The Pachacamac was the great spirit from whom 
proceeded the lesser spirits of animistic type who 
inhabited the various vegetable plants, whilst his 
consort Pachamaimv was supposed to have origin¬ 
ated all those who haunted larger physical objects 
such as mountains and rivers. Pachacamac came 
to he identified with the creative agenc.y (Paidia- 
rurac) from the cinmnistaiice that tlie function of 
both was regarded as the bestowal of the breath of 
life. He was represented in the ccoricancha, or 
temple, at Cuzco hy a stone statue in the form 
of a man, and his evolution into the form 
Paehayachachic, in the late Incan period, may 
safely he ascribed to the growth and stability of 
Incan rule. Indeed, Inca Paohaiuitic built for the 
new god a separate shrine at Cuzco, known as the 
Inisuarcancha, in which he is said hy Molina to 
have placed a golden statue of the universal deity, 
thus, poriiaps, attempting to further a monothe¬ 
istic ideal. Older forms died hard. Viracoeha, a 
deity representative of water and its powers of 
fertilization, was sometimes identified witli Pacha- 
yachachic, and is perhaps anterior in origin to the 
cult of Pachacamac, as wa.s (Um, or Cun, the 
tliunder-god of the Collao. Fish deities were also 
prominent in the coastal districts. 

Sun-worship.— It remains only to mention sun- 
worshij) in n sketch of a religion which has already 
been dealt with in art. Andkans. The name ‘ Inca 
means ‘ people of the sun.’ They gave the sun an 
anthropomorjdiic shape, hut did not derive racial 
or royal descent from him, calling themselves 
‘children of the sun’ honoris causa ; and it was 
only at a comparatively recent date that this con¬ 
nexion with tlie sun was embodied in a religious 
form, having probably been introduced hy the 
great-grandfather of the Anu-Ccapac-lnca, who 
ruled at the conquest. The figure at Cuzco repre¬ 
senting the sun was attired in the robes of a 
monarch, and a special ritual was attached to its 
worship. The warrior class practised a private 
and esoteric worship of the sun, totally distinct 
from the popular form, the idol wliich they adored 
being called Huaina-Puuehau, ‘the youn|^ sun,’ 
representing an infant a year old moulded in solid 
gold. 

Litrratitrk.—S ee literature start. Andkass. 

Lewis Spence. 

PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. — These 
rival interpretations of existence have one circum¬ 
stance in common : both are designated by super¬ 
latives; and the loose emiiloyment of the terms 
in ordinary phraseology renders it needful to point 
this out. ’Po justify tlieir use in a philosophical 
sense it is not enough that a given view of things 
should dwell hy preference on their more forbidding 
or more engaging aspect respectively. The terms 
are more strictly opposed than this, and each is to 
beumlerstood in its literal sense. For pessimistic 
theory this is the worst of worlds ; if it were to 
be a world, it could not have borne to be worse 
than it is. Some rudiments of order and well¬ 
being Schopenhauer himself will allow to it, since 
otherwise it could not cohere or continue in exist¬ 
ence at all. But, 80 much being granted, the con¬ 
tention is that its irrationality, misery, and worth¬ 
lessness could not be more than they are. And 
optimism also expresses itself in the same unquali¬ 
fied way, maintaining that all is for the best iu 
this best of all possible worlds. 
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The facte on which the former of these views 
rests are many and undeniable. Whatever a 
maturer reflexion may man and his en¬ 

vironment do not, superficially regarded, seem to 
be well fitted to each other. By the essential 
conditions of his existence man is subjected to 
hindrance and disappointment, to suffering, decay, 
and death, and necessarily his awakening conscious¬ 
ness is painfully arrested by such experiences. 
An anxious and resentful attitude to life may be 
said to be the natural reaction of the mind’s first 
contact with reality, and spiritual growth there¬ 
after to signify, at least temporarily, a deepening 
sense of tlie unsatisfying nature of the world, its 
instability, its evanescence, and the inconsidcration 
which it manifests for ends humanly felt to be 
desirable. Hence not only the elegiac note which 

f jervades so nmc^h of the world’s most moving 
iteratjire, but also the strain of world-weariness 
present in the thinking of every people which has 
risen above the most elementary level of culture. 
Every age supplies its instances, more especially 
among tlie poets, from Horner, who, for all his 
healthy-mindedne.ss, can find it in his heart to say 
that ‘ there is nothing more wretched than man of 
all things that breathe and are’ {IL xvii. 446 f.), 
and Sophocles, from whom is wrung the cry that 
‘not to be born is the most to be desired ; but, 
having seen the light, the next best is to go 
whence one came as soon as may be ’ {(Ed. Col. 
1225 f.), to our more passionate modern singers of 
the jutiless sway of wrong and pain and death. 
And yet such utterances may be expressive merely 
of a subjective attitude or mood which is tran¬ 
scended in a larger view. The writer, while not 
fundamentally rebellious, may derive a pensive 
satisfaction from tlie indulgence of morbid reeling, 
and may even find lifew'orth living while he displays 
before the world the pageant of liis bleeding heart. 
Or, again, his seeming desjiair may bring otherwise 
its more express correction with it. The Hebi<‘w 
teaching on life, e.g., owing to the intensity of the 
religious belief present throughout, is in tfie main 
of a, finely rolmst and hopeful temper, yet in one 
signal instance it betrays a different character. 
Koheleth takes rank as one of the classi(!s of the 
literature of rellcctive melancholy ; nowhere arc 
the bewilderment, dismay, and exhaustion of 
human nature, baffled by the contradictions of its 
lot, realized more poignantly. Nevertheless, there 
is no sign of spiritual collapse in the book. The 
co nclusion reached does not suggest either the 
<l(*H[)airing or the immoral mind. On the contrary, 
the ground tone of tlie writ er’s view is furnished by 
the spiritual tradition which he has inherited. His 
faith, though semi-paralyzed, holds out, and at 
least a working solution of the world-riddle is 
arrived at: if man do not ask too much from life, 
a Holier degree of worlliiness may he found in it 
still. And ultimately liis chastened trust in exist¬ 
ence exjuessea itself thus : ‘ Fear God, and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man ; for God will bring every work and every 
secret thing into judgment, whether it be good or 
whether it he evil.’ 

For the most part, then, the instinctive sense of 
the incongruity between tlie spirit and its environ¬ 
ment, together with the depression of feeling thus 
occasioned, does not in point of fact give rise to 
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the case, the result is pessimism, the doctrine that 
existence is fundamentally and essentially evil. 
The theory is found both in Eastern and in W estern 
thought. Optimism, on the other hand, in the 
proper sense of the term, belongs to one special 
period in the development of the latter only. It 


will be convenient to deal with the various jihases 
of each in the order of their historical ajipearance. 

1 . Buddhist pessimism.—In its earliest form 
pessimism appears, singularly enough, as the 
characteristic and determinative feature of a 

{ lopular religion. As a doctrine of redemption 
biddhism starts from a comprehensive assertion of 
the evil and pain inlierent in human existence. 
Life is misery, misery undiluted and unrelieved, 
from which there is no dcdiverance so long as 
personal consciousness persists. This grievous 
condition is not accounted for by anything external 
to life itself. It cannot be construed as penal, nor 
is it consequential upon anything else. Human 
agents, it is true, may themselves, in some degree, 
add to its burdensomeness; as, similarly, they 
may lighten it. But in the main it is life itself 
that is at fault. Its radical conditions do not [ler- 
mit of happiness, and, if its sorrow is to be cured, 
these must lirst be altogether altered or removed. 

Little is to be said for the suggestion that would 
trace this belief to an experience of accumulated 
distress which had during long ages o{)pressed the 
Indian mind, and finally generated so despairing a 
conviction. Historical evidence is entirely lacking ; 
and, besides, so deeply considered an attitude to 
existence could 8 carcel 3 ' be the outcome of acci¬ 
dental circumstances. Its roots are to he found in 
that monistic tendency of thought which made its 
appearance so early, and which is exjiressed in the 
Upanusads with so rigorous finality. If only the 
dtman (g.v.) is real, it follows that existence other¬ 
wise must he illusory and evil. In the language of 
the Vedanta philosophy it is ai^nm, ‘emptiness,’ 
‘vanity’ ; it is niAgdy ‘mirage.’ To think other¬ 
wise is tlie supreme error and the source of all 
further error and sin. On the other hand, to 
realize this truth is wisdom and salvation. He is 
a fool who takes the relb^xion for the substance, 
and expends liimstdf on ohjec.ts essentially shadowy 
and decejitive. The instructed man knows better. 
How the world around him came into quasi-exist¬ 
ence, indeed, he comprehends no more than anotlim-: 
it is a spectral prujeoLion, a shadow cast by the 
sole divinity, an evil dream which even so is 
Kiwerless to disturb the blissful re))ose in wliiirh 
Irahman is wrapped eternally. Yet the wise man 
is at least aware of its unsubstantial and evan¬ 
escent cliaracter, and, being disillusioned, may 
cherish the hope of ultimate escape from the 
meshes of its inlinite deception into tlie unbroken 
peace of the one-aml-all whence he came. 

Now from such a doctrine the pessimistic judg¬ 
ment upon life is a direct, if not a iieces.sary, infer¬ 
ence. The pantheism which once and again has 
emerged in the history of European thought has 
tended for the most part to the enrichment and 
glorifying of existence. Identifying God with the 
world, it has greatly quickened the instinctive 
sense of the wonder and beauty of nature and added 
a new sacredness to life in its meanest forms. But 
the Hindu mind—not in all its phases, but prevail¬ 
ingly—solved the problem of the one and the many 
in the more strictly logical or acosmistic fashion. 
For it the world is pure appearance ; it is unreal, 
phantasmal, wholly lacking in validity and value. 
The creation, or rather the emanation into being, 
of nature and man is the fundamental mystery and 
catastrophe. As making up the varied, ever- 
perishing scene that offers itself to perception, they 
must be conceived to be in a state of diremption 
from that to which they properly belong or in 
which they inhere. And while, accordingly, essen¬ 
tial deep distraction is seated at the heart of the 
world, pervading its members in every part, this 
rises into consciousness in man, in whom the pheno¬ 
menal world pronounces judgment upon itself 
altogether worthless and wrong. 
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It is important to note that to tlie 8[)eculative 
i(ie^ involved here early Buddliism was professedly 
indiHerent. In the eyes of Gautama, as would 
appear, all dof^^inas of the thinkers were vain : for 
himself he sought only a practical aske6'wt by the 
adoption of which the soul niij^ht ell'ect its emanci¬ 
pation from life’s ills. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
presuppositions from whiiih his doctrine is derived 
are unmistakable ; and further, just in so far as he 
departs from these does its pessimistic character 
become still more pronounced and thorouf^hjjoinK- 
Thus from the metaphysic of the past he discards 
entirely that idea of an absolute reality of the 
world, the inner core or substance of all pheno¬ 
mena, which, indeterminate though it was, had 
seemed to otter the mind something positive to rest 
in, and retains only the correlative thou[j:ht of the 
instability and evanescence of the finite. The 
original illumination which broke upon him under 
the Z>o-tree already betrays this : ‘ Coming to pass, 
coming to pass—at tliat thought there arose in jne 
a vision into things not called before to mind’ 
{Dlgtia-Nikdya, ii. 1); and to the same ett'ect is 
the saying which tradition re})orts to have hecn 
his last, and which summarizes all his teaching : 
‘That which came into Ixnng di.ssolves into non- 
being again ; work out your own salvation ’ {SUE 
xi. [lyOO] 114). That is, the a[»prehension of the 
impermanence of ttiings is fundamental in the 
system. It is indeed the sole philosopliical prin- 
cijde on which it is all built ui). If earlier n>ttexion 
had asserted the being tliat is heliiud all he<-oiuiiig, 
the liuddhistie doctrine maintains that the only 
reality of being is l»ecorniiig—no sooner has any¬ 
thing begun to be than it has begun to lapse into 
non-being again. Hence its insistence on the 
weary round of birth, old agt>, and death which all 
life treads j)er<Mmially. In other words, life is 
change ; mere change or process unqualilied, aim¬ 
less, and endless. Again, if Gaut ama ignores the 
conception of man as jjroperly a portion or spark 
of the infinite, pure sjiirit therefore, unconditiomul 
and free, and achieving his destiny only in return¬ 
ing to the central lire or focus of being whence he 
came, all the more does he lay stress upon the view 
(which also belongs to the psychology of tiie 
Upanisads) that, as the subject of a time-and- 
space experience, he is ‘ wholly made up of desire,’ 
with the corollary that peace is to be attained only 
through its extirpation. This, indeed, is cardinal 
with Gautama. The ‘four excellent truths’ are 
little more than an elaboration of the position, 
setting forth with the usual Oriental cumbrousness 
of phrasing that all exi)crience whatsoever, includ¬ 
ing as it does an element of appetition always, is 
of the nature of sull'ering; conscious life is a 
restless striving, an insatiable thirst or craving, 
the sole remedy for which lies in ‘ letting desire go, 
exjielling it, separating oiie.self from it, giving it 
no room.’ And in one further particular the posi¬ 
tive yet free relatiim of Buddhist teacliing to the 
past, as also the enhanced gloom attaching to it 
thereby, deserves to be noted. As incorporated in 
a system otherwise so spiritual and rarefied, the 
transmigration idea in Hinduism is clearly a 
survival from a ruder time, its retention probably 
representing the attempt to do some sort of justice 
to those indestructible conviction.s of personal 
identity and moral retribution which a self-con¬ 
sistent pantheism would contradict too violently. 
But in the Buddhist doctrine even this accommo¬ 
dation to ordinary human instinct is still further 
attenuated and reduced. The notion of the self 
bavinbeen surrendereil, no use can any longer be 
made of a conception which suggests, in however 
illusory a manner, a continuous substrate of con¬ 
sciousness passing on from life to life ; that of the 
transmission of the ethical result or outcome of ex¬ 


perience takes its place ; and the prospect that opens 
before the individual is that of an infinite succession 
of lives, eaeh determined in character, according 
to the laws of an inlierent necessity, by the qiiality 
of the deeds done in the preceding, until theXun/ui 
(q.v.) involved is exhausted, and with the breaking 
of the chain of existences liberation from the 
burden of being is acliieved. 

Of the three eoiicejitions just referred to it 
might be hard to say which is the most (itteil to 
suggest a desjuiiring estimate of life. IMainly there 
is a close attinity between eaeh and tlie other two, 
and together they yield a view of existence tlie 
most essentially sau and sce)>tical that has evtir 
been accepted by mankind. It is true that the 
Biiildhist sebeme contains eleiucuks of sjnritaal 
value and attractiveness, and without these its 
power and vogue must have been uninteliigihle. 
The desires of average luiiuan nat ure are so largely 
foolish and hurtful that no well-considered method 
that aims at their riipressioii could fail to rid 
experience of many ills. In particular, it was 
nothing less than a moral discovery of the hrst 
onler that led Gautama to substitute for the 
senseless austerities of Briihinanism a regimen of 
inte.rnal j>urilieation and self-diseijdiiie as the 
‘jiath that leads to the extinction of dt-sire.’ The 
ethical is the universally human, and lioubtless it 
was in virtue of the emphasis whicli it lai<l <)n the 
excellence of the ethical element in exjierience, 
especially in certain of its most gracious and 
winning fornjs, and on tlie accessilulity of these to 
the lowest Sfldra in the land, that the doctrine 
achieved its astonishing success nt the lirst and 
has since proved caj»ahle, in versions however 
adulterated, of satisfying the neeihs of ao large a 
lortion of the race. That in the ett’ort to reach 
lis ideal a real measure of liaiipiness is also open 
to the Buddhist disciple cannot be denied. The 
way to ar/w/i-ship is always jileasant, in the sense 
that at every step pain is more comphitcly left 
heliind ; there are livtis to be passed through, 
especially in one or other of the seven heavens 
recognized by the system, as the individual fullils 
Ids appointed course, which are full of happy 
experiences; and nirv&na^ that ‘gain which no 
other gain siir])aHses,’ is liailed from afar as a joy 
beyond com]>are. Yet all (his cannot conceal the 
essentially negative character of the conception of 
existence involved. In truth, it is not, as will ho 
seen later, peculiar to Buddliism to seek to com¬ 
bine a relative optimism with a philosopliy of 
being which is j^rofuundly unbelieving and hope¬ 
less. It remains that life is desire, ami desire is 
pain, and only where both are at an end is the 
craving of the soul at rest. Un these terms liter¬ 
ally no detinable good is left to he the object of 
Mirsuit. Condemnation has been passed ui»ou all. 
^ven the morally good is not good absolutely ; 
ultimately it also proves a hindrance, since in its 
most passive forms a tincture of desire is apparent 
and life and individuality still assert themselves. 
Only wdth their cessation is the goal attained. Of 
the resultant state, nirvdrtn (q.v.), all that is really 
predicable is that it is devoid of those elements of 
experience which give life content and signiticaiice. 
The last thread which bound the soul to the world 
of activity and change has been destroyed ; and, if 
it is at peace, the meaning is that it has made 
good its escape into a region or con<lition from 
which consciousness itself has disapj)eared and 
where being and non-being are indistinguishable. 

So subtle and profound, then, is this Oriental 
pessimist philosophy. It is a dogmatic pessimism, 
not so mucli basing itself ufton an inductive survey 
of experience and a comparison of its pleasures 
and pains as concluding from its inherent nature 
that all its conditions are out of joint, and that the 
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outcome, so loni' as it sliall last, can be only suffer¬ 
ing and frustration. The modern version of the 
creed, being ccmceived in another milieu, presents 
necessarily somewhat different features. Never¬ 
theless, in essentials the two do not vary greatly. 
In certain cardinal features the resemblance is 
almost startling. 

2. The optimism of Leibniz.—European pes¬ 
simism is preceded historically by its opposite. 
0[)timiHtic theory re|)res(intH a phase of 17th and 
18th cent, thought, and is found in two main 
forms. On the Continent its classical exponent is 
Leibniz, and to him its definition as a doctrine is 
due. In England it appears in a more diffused 
shape, characterizing the attitude and spirit especi¬ 
ally of the Deistic. school and finding a mure casual 
expression in various writers (jf the age. By 
Leibniz himself, however, it is not always set 
forth in the same manner, nor would it he fair to 
gather his views from the Th^udir^c alone. 'I’hat 
treatise, originally corn])o8ed for the edification of 
Queen Sophia ('liarlotte of Brussia in 1710, is 
essentially popular in character and cannot he 
rightly understood unless in conjunction with his 
more expressly jiliilosophical writings. In this 
connexion the Systhne, nouveau de In nature et de 
la communication des subatnnres (1695), the Montt- 
dologie^ and the Prinripcs de la nature et de la. 
grdce fond^.s en raison (both published in 1714) 
require to be taken into account. 

Leibniz’s was essentially a cat holic mind, and it 
has been truly said that harmony is the dominant 
idea of his ])hiloHophy. In early life he had lK‘en 
fascinated by the mechanical doctrines of the 
current Cartcsianisin ; later he learned from his 
study of Plato to regard final causes as no mere 
Iniman imagination projected on things, hut as 
objectively founded ; and, in effect, his etlort is to 
combine the ad iological and teleologi<;a.l aspects of 
existence in a unified scheme. Its formal starting- 
toint is a criticism of Spinoza’s notion of substance. 
iCihniz agn?es with Spinoza in regariling substance 
as that which is indejtendent of all else, so that its 
characters must be deterniinahle from itself aloms; 
but there agreement between the two thinkers 
ends. In Leibniz’s view the conception of exi.st- 
ence as essentially one is a pure abstraction and 
no more helpful for the understanding of the 
world than is the atomic hypothesis of Cartesian 
8cien<‘e itself. Reality is a manifold. It is con¬ 
stituted of particulars or unities of being, each 
of which is Hubslautial as being indej>endent of the 
restand intelligible through its own inner nalure, 
and from each, indeed, could it be umler.stooil 
rightly, the whole of existence might be construed, 
t'urtlier, each is active. For the real is not, as 
Spinoza taught, essentially passive. Snbstamse, 
on the contrary, denotes capability of action, and 
the monads, to use Leibnizes technical term, are 
centres of living force in wliich being and work are 
one. They are to be construed on (he analogy of 
that one among them of which we have the best 
and most intimate knowledge, namely, human 
personality, and must be conceived as being all 
more or less both perceptive and active. These 
ultimate constituents of things, in short, are so 
many points of view from wliich the world may be 
regarded or so many special forms in which it is 
mirrored or expre.ssed. And, seeing that, although 
thus independent of one another, ‘ havin|^ no 
windows through which aught might come m or ; 
go out,’ the monads nevertheless make up a 
coherent whole, it follows that a superior principle 
of combination must needs have brought this to 
pass. In the organic unity of experience a ‘ pre- 
established harmony ’ stands revealed; or, in 
other words, in the constitution of the world as a 
system of elements connected by physical laws, 


together with the fact that all individuals agree 
in the main in the representation which they form 
of it, there is already implied the existence of a 
power of wisdom and goodness on which all depend 
and in which the various perfections of the creatures 
are present in an eminent degree. How their rela¬ 
tion to this principle is to be understood is nowhere 
clearly said. If the monads are, indeed, ‘simple 
substances’in the sense described, how can they 
proceed from a creative power, wliose beneficent 
purposes they are to observe ? And if, on the 
other hand, they are emanations from His being 
rather, ‘ the continual oiit-fiashings (fulgurations) 
of His divinity from moment to moment’ (Mona- 
dologie, § 4), do they not at once relaiwe into mere 
appearance, as on Spinoza’s view? That Leibniz 
iinderslood himself to have avoided the pantheistic 
conclusion is plain : he expressly repudiates the 
doctrine of an anima m.unai as incompatible with 
the freedom and worth of the individual. But the 
ambiguity remains one of the outstanding diffi¬ 
culties of the I..eibnizian system, only veiled by a 
profuse employment of theological language not 
conducive to speculative clearness. 

For present purposes, however, it is more 
necessary to observe the tendency to self-realiza¬ 
tion which he finds characterizing existence every¬ 
where. This pertains not only to all actual forms of 
being, but to those also Avliidx never emerge out of 
the region of mere pos.sibility. Since possibility, in 
all its infinite variety, is not just nothing, it must 
be credited with a degree of being, or at least with 
a ni.vM.v in that direction. In the case of necessary 
truths, indeed, the sole test of whose objectivity 
is the absence of contradiction, to be pos.sible 
ensures existence ; but with contingent truths it is 
otherw'ise. The ground of their reality lies elsc*- 
where. The concrete fact or event being finite 
<loes not explain itself, and can just as little 
furnish a true or ultimate explanation of anything 
else. In il..self it may be reckoned arbitrary, and, 
abstractly considered, it and its oj)posite are equally 
po.ssible. But they are not equally possible in 
conjunction, or ‘ compossible.’ An actual world 
com}H)sed of a multitude of diverse elements must 
be the result of a selection made among all the 
conceivable configurations of being according to 
the law of sufficient reason ; or, to express the 
matter in religious terms, among the infinite 

niber of possible W'orlds eternally embraced 
within the divine thought the at-tual existing 
world rej>resents that one which has been chosen 
by the divine will, and brought into being by the 
divine power, as tlie most fitting and best le plu.s 
convenable’). Hence, though the exist,ence of the 
world constituted as we find it cannot be shown to 
be a metaphysit-al nece.s8ity, yet not only its non¬ 
existence but also its being constituted otherwise 
is morally unthinkable. God necessarily wills in 
accordance with His wisdom and goodness ; and 
the universe which we know, though but one of an 
infinite number conceivable, is nevertheless that 
one among them which could not but be. 

One further feature must be taken account of in 
order to reach a right understanding of Leibniz’s 
unqualified faith in existence. The monads, it is 
obvious, difl'er qualitatively from each other, and 
e.specially in respect of their fundamental character¬ 
istic, the clearness or obscurity of their percep¬ 
tions. Highest of all among them are those which 
are termed minds (esprits), altliough whether, on 
the general principles of his philosophy, Leibniz is 
entitled to consider this type of monad genericallv 
distinct from every other i.s more than doubtful. 
Nevertheless, they are consistently so regarded, no 
doubt in view of those ethical interests of the 
individual which he is everywhere so anxious to 
conserve. To them is ascribed the power of con- 
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Bciously apprehending not merely the world but 
also the Power whence the world has sprung, so 
that, if souls in general are living mirrors or 
images of the universe of created things, human 
minds are also ‘ images of the Deity or Author of 
Nature Himself,’ capable of knowing tlie system 
of the universe and to some extent of imitating it 
through si>iritual creations and activities of all 
sorts, each mind being ‘a small divinity in its 
own sphere.’ To (iod, therefore, intelligible 
natures are related, not as the parts of a machine 
to its inventor (as is the case wiMi the otlier con¬ 
stituents of creation), but assul>jectH t-o a monarch, 
or, rather, as children to a jairent who seeks to 
reproduce in them his own perfection. To this 
under His guidance all things minister. Just as 
ellicient and linal causes are found to imply eacli 
other, so docs there appear a perfect harmony 
between the j»hy.sieal and moral orders. Nature 
itself ‘leads to grace, and grace by the use it 
makes of nature brings it to perfection*’ {Priticipes, 
§ 15). In line, existence in its deepest interpreta¬ 
tion is a City of (iod, under whoso perfect govern 
ment, as at once arcliitect of the mechanical 
universe and moral lawgiver and king, good and 
evil conduct are rewarded with unfailing if not 
immediate justice, and not merely the advantage 
of tlie wdiole but the absolute w'ell-heing of the 
individual also is secured infallibly. Human 
shortsightedness, it is true, must often mar the 
vision. 

But ‘if,’ to quote the conolusiou of the Monadologie, ‘we 
could eufficicfitly utideretand the order of the uiiivcree, we 
should find that it exc'cede all the desires of the wisest men, 
and that it is impossible to inakn it better than it is, not only as 
a whole and in general but also for ourselves in particular, if we 
arc attaobed, as we ouffht to be, to the Author of all, nut only ae 
to tlie architect and ellicient caiiNe of our bciuj;, but as to our 
master aufi to the final cause whicli oujfht to be the whole aim 
of our will, and which can alone make our happiness ’ (tr. J.atta. 
p. ‘271). 

There is here, it will he understood, no desire to 
ignore or minimize the know'ii evils of the worhl. 
On the contrary, evil is ludd to be incvitalilc. 
Thus, God alone finds the reason for His existem^c 
within Himself, and contains an indej»endent full¬ 
ness or perfection of being ; the created world, 
consisting of a vast congeries of elements difloTing 
in resitect of the ad(!qua(!y with which they exf)ress 
the totality of existence and all inherently crav¬ 
ing fin <>ver fuller expression of it, involves imper¬ 
fection-—evil in this sense—in its warp and woof. 
And this in truth, urges Iveibniz, i.s the wljole 
signilicance of the comuiption. Evil is nothing 
po.sitive or re.'il, nor is there, ])roperly speaking, a 
irinciiile of evil anymore tlian of cold or darkne.S 8 . 
t is a defe(;t or a negfition. Such perfection as 
the creatures exliibit in themselves and in their 
conduct comes directly from Gt)d ; their imt jrfe.c- 
tion is merely privative. Even moral evil p;ir- 
takes of this character. The activities of the 
monads result from their perceptions, and it is 
because these j»er(;e|)tions are so often at fault that 
the former go astray. It is not ignorance alone, 
then, but (moral) error and malice also that 
‘formally consist in privation’: the creature in 
cfiusing sin i.s ‘ une cause deliciente ’ ; while, as for 
the physical evils with which tlie world doubtless 
abounds, they are the necessary penal consequence 
of sin under a divine government which every¬ 
where makes nature subservient to righteousness, 
although to our limited vision the immediate con¬ 
nexion of the two may not be always apparent. 
Evil, that is, as a thing reprehensible in itself and 
casting a reflexion upon either the power or the 
goodness of the Creator, disajipears. In any case 
there is a vast overplus of happiness in the world ; 
and, for the rest, the ‘ evil ’ to be found in it is 
ju.stified. Certainly, the non-existence of a 
creaturely world is conceivable, as involving no 


self-contradiction; on the other hand, it would 
contradict the necessity which an infinite power of 
wisdom and goodness is under of expressing itself 
in a W'orld reflecting its ow n perfections. But of 
such a world limitation or imperfection is a neces¬ 
sary feature, and that evil in this sense should be 
eliminated therefrom is inherently impos.sible. All 
that can be legitimately asked is that it should be 
controlled by the good and made to serve its ends, 
and that the case indeed stands thus there can be 
no doubt at all. The law of tlie sufUcient reason 
itself ensures it, and experience ‘ordinarily’ 
furnishes conlinnation. Evil, in short, is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient in the actual goodness of the world, 
as the sweet becomes insipid without an admixture 
of the bitter and discords are necessary to richest 
harmonies. The existing combination of things is 
best. Remove any most sinister evil visible in it, 
and it would no longer be the world which, all 
things considered, is the most desirable. It might 
have contained no Judas, but how then should the 
Saviour have died ? In other words, the world is a 
progressive achievement, in which an element of 
necessary limitation is always present, and from it 
the utmost to be exjiected is that the divine power 
will at no point sutler real defeat, but will every¬ 
where overcome evil w'ith good, 

3 . Deism.— To a dogmatic optimism of this kind 
speculative thought in England lias no parallel to 
show, nor would it lie easy to trace there any dis¬ 
tinctively Leihnizian influence at work, >fever- 
theless, conlomfiorary English rationalism exhibits 
broad affinities w’itli the corresponding ( /ontinental 
tenilency, and both alike find the optimistic atti¬ 
tude and temper congenial. In hotli an unhesi¬ 
tating confidence is placed in human reason ; the 
Cartesian test of logical clearness is erected into 
a supreme standard of truth, at the eximnse, as a 
later age would say, of those deeper intuitions of 
the .soul to which alone linal reality is revealed ; 
philosophy is treated with scholastic assurance as 
the handmaid of religion ; and the ultimate truths, 
wdietlierof the one or of the other—realljr they are 
identical—are held for a body of doctrines logi¬ 
cally demonstrable. On these terms scant justice 
is likely to he done to those elements in exjierienco 
which threaten the reasonableness of the univer¬ 
sal scheme, and just this is found to be a prevail¬ 
ing feature in the thinking, whether theological 
or non-theological, of the age. Deism {q.v.) enter¬ 
tains the most complacent views of existencie. Of 
tliat characteristic phenomenon of the Illumina¬ 
tion a crude anriorism may be said to be the 
foundation. Subsequent w^ri'ters had learned from 
Locke to be distrustful of innate ideas, but no 
more than Locke himself had they attained bo a 
consistent experientialism. No ctmcejition is more 
characteristic of their thinking than that of an 
all-comprehending harmony in existence which 
(tliey will admit) an imperfect exjierience could 
never of itself furnish, hut for which they claim that 
it is at least illustrated by experience everywhere. 
So Shaftesbury speaks throughout of a ‘ coherent 
scheme of things,’ this ‘ niiglity union’ or ‘con¬ 
sistent fabric,’ whose orderliness is ‘ abundantly 
coniirmed ’ by all tliat we see ‘ in every rank and 
order of beings to the remotest spheres,’ apparent 
defects or irregularities being the necessary accom¬ 
paniments of phenomena which are only parts of a 
greater whole and disappearing in a larger view, 
which in its present state, however, the human 
mind may not always be able to take. Boling- 
broke and others follow him liere, and detailed 
support is furnished for the affirmation of the 
beneficence of nature by the natural theologians, 
such as Derham and Kay, who handle the argu¬ 
ment from final causes in the most naively anthro- 
pomorpiiic manner. So, too, as regards human 
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nature : the microcoBtn reflects the symmetry of 
the macrocosm, FaiJuio to maintain internal har¬ 
mony, irclced, is a serious and frequent fact ; the 
)asHionH break loose and play havoc with the soul’s 
lealtli ami peace. Hut this represents no schism 
witliin the soul itself; itisdue to ignorance, whi(;h 
enlightenment will remove. The disorder, then, 
which w’e witness, whether in the j)hysical or in 
the moral world, is in neitlier case anything posi¬ 
tive. In the one it is an illusion arising from our 
incomplete understanding of w'hat is so vastly 
beyond us— 

‘ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, iJiri ction which thou cariKt not see' 

(Pope, Ksnay on Man, ep, i. I. 289 f.). 

And in the other a better understanding of our own 
being Avouhi enable ns to avoid that disproportion¬ 
ate iriilulgt'ijce of its various im[)ulse.s which inevi¬ 
tably entails the hurt and ruin of the whole. 
Kssentially, then, whatever is is right. 

‘The ;fcn’ral Order, since the whole hcKan, 

In kejit. in Nature, and is kept in Man ’ (ih. 171 f.). 

Ultimately, the position is scarcely distiiiguishahle 
from Spinoza’s own. 'I'hroiigh its iloctrine of God 
as revealed exclusively and sufliciently in nature 
deism inevitably leaned in this direction ; and in 
Hope’s shallow' and oroteutious jiiece the creed of 
the time once for all assumes tliat seini-mystical, 
hut essentially naturalistic, form in w'hich the ills 
of life are pantheistically explaimul aw'ay. 

4 , Transition to modern pessimism.—English 
deism, liowisvcr, in the nature <)f the ca.se proved 
to ho a transient phase of thought. It was in no 
Hcnse a wmstructive movement, but represents a 
traditional orlhodoxy with all its more vitalizing 
truths eliminate<l ; an<l tlie century which gave it 
birth saw also its disappearance. Various circum¬ 
stances conspired to bring about this result. After 
all, the w'atcliword of rationalism was a zeal for 
knowledge Sa}K*ve ainlc’), and, as the investiga¬ 
tion of nature look a wider range, phenomena dis¬ 
closed thtmiHcdvoH on every side to which the 
current apologetics were altogether inadequate. 
'I'he eudmmonism, al.so, which characterizes in some 
sort the ethic of all the contemporary .schools, 
orthodox and free-thinking alike, provoked its 
inevitable reaction, and a d(u>i)er analysis of human 
nature, illustrated in one nhase by the cynicism of 
MandeviJIc and Swift ana in another by the pro¬ 
found serioinsness of Hutltir and William Law', 
brought to light features of moral experience w hich 
couhl not ho ignored. Nor must tlie historic 
Lisbon carlhiiuake of 1755 he forgotten—a cata- 
stroj)he which gave so rude a shock to the easy¬ 
going geniality of tlie age and loft its mark upon 
the thinking of many of its foremost minds— 

‘ Tout pBt hien, dit<*s-vouB, et tout est m^cessaire. 

Quoi ! I'liMix ers ciitier, sans ce Kouffre infernal. 

Bans cn^floiitir l.ishonne, e(it-il plu.s mal?’ 

(Voltaire, Poe.iM mir le D^sastre de Lisbimne), 

But above all is to he reckoned here the influence 
of David Hume Again.st his searching 

inquiry into the validity of human kn()wle<lge the 
pliilo.sophy of the day was powerless, nor from this 
quarter was any justification forthcoming of the 
actual ills of life as his di.sr)a.ssionate scrutiny 
laid them bare. With the Tre<ttise of Unman 
Nntnrc and the Di(tlogues a chapter in the history 
of Euroiiean thought and feeling about existence 
definitely closes. I'lie fainou.s ‘four evils’ passage 
is fatal to all such vindication as could then be 
oftered for a reasoned contentment with the order 
of the world. Another explanation, furnished 
perhaps from the side of ‘ revelation,’ Hume him¬ 
self professed to he ready to accept, hut to the 
human mind ‘unaided’ the worJd-nrohlem was 
insoluble. We have no line by which to measure 
it. In the mam experience teaches that it does not 


work to the production of happiness, and for the 
rest we must hold our jud^anerit in suspense. It 
is ‘a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable myRtery.’ 

5 . The pessimism of Schopenhauer.—It is to 
this British scepticism that the pessimistic doctrine 
of later times is, at least indirectly, due. To the 
Kantian criticism of experience Schopenhauer owed 
his emancipation from the ‘wickedness’ of the 
Leihniziaii representation of the world as fair and 
good, and, when he says this, he refers, of course, 
to the metaphysical presuppositions on which the 
representation rests. In the [leriod of hi.s ‘dog¬ 
matic Blunihcr’ Kant had liinnself leaned in that 
direction (see the es.say on Optimiam of 1795). In 
its more characteristic phase also his pliilosojiliy 
had undertaken to preserve for man an apprehen¬ 
sion of ultimate truth suflicientto justify faith and 
hope ; and later the Hegelian endeavour had been 
.so to develop the doctrine of the Critique that 
thought is constitutive of experience as to claim 
for existence a conijiletely rational character and 
for ‘evil’ a necessary place in the evolution of 
the Idea. Nevertheless, the w'itlidrawal of reality 
from the grasp of reason remains the corner¬ 
stone of the critical system, and to this feature 
of it Schopenhauer attaches himself resolutely. 
Already in his early Fourfold liout of the Prinri}de 
(fSufirient lieason (1815) he had maintained that 
Ihe intelligiUKuj, in all its various activity, is 
inadequate to the attainnient of ultimate truth, 
and in his classic treatise the severain e of the two 
is carried out rigidly. The inner substance of 
things is hiilden from us. We never jierceive 
reality, hut only a)»pearaiice. Space, time, caus¬ 
ality itself, belong to the phenomenal region, and 
(.0 apply such categories—or any otliers- - to the 
thing-in-itself is to iinpo.se upon tlie matter of 
know'Ieilge a form which is foreign to it and to dis¬ 
tort it fatally. Thus ‘ life and ilreams are leaves 
of the same hook.’ The veil of 7 ?a??/r 7 --Schopt!n- 
hauer is fond of the Indian terms—-blinds the eyes 
of mortals, deceii'ing them witli an illusory repre¬ 
sentation of existence which is no other than a 
mirage. And yet, it is added, if we will be content 
witli that which is not properly knowledge hut 
rather supra-rational intuition, a certain sense of 
the very truth of things is not inaece.Rsihle to us 
after all. We are ‘ let into tlie citadel by trickery.’ 
In immediate feeling, namely, we realize our inner¬ 
most self a.s will, and, could w'e know other things 
with a like directness, we should he coirstrained 
to conceive them similarly. Not that such a 
notion can adequately represent the absolute 
nature of the world. Will suggests causation, and 
causation is merely subjective. As predicated of 
the totality of existence, will niu.st he taken for 
a general concept, construed through its highest 
species. But, in default of a better—and force, 
energy, and the like are far less satisfactory—we 
may legitimately apply it to the determination of 
the substance of things, and sum u}) the world 
accordingly in the formula ‘ Idea and Will’; i.e. 
mi/ idea, together witli the One-and-AIl of infinite, 
endless, aimle.sa activity and desire. 

Thus Schopcnliauer solves the problem which 
Kant gave up. If it be said that this is not will 
as commonly understood, the objection cannot be 
rainsaid. Yet Schopenhauer’s system hinges upon 
ts being conceived in just this character. Reality 
las no part or lot in reason. Intelligibility belongs 
to the phenomenal alone. The ultimate is ‘ abso¬ 
lutely groundless’; apprehensible, if at all, by 
means of this inner volitional faculty through 
which it most intimately reveals itself ; and inter¬ 
pretable, therefore, as an indeterminate craving, 
blind, insatiable striving, or hunger for being, 
hich surges up unceasingly in us and in all things, 
and which we and they truly are. And witli this 
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the essentially deceptive and worthless nature of 
life is at once {<iven. True, the appearance of a 
spiritual consciousness, able to pass such a 
nient on that which gave it birth, is nowhere 
accounted for. Admittedly it has enkindled itself 
in the human brain in a manner quite inexplicable. 
Here, indeed, is the true ‘ fall ’ of man, wldith has 
been followed by more than all the uiihap))y con¬ 
sequences of the Biblical story. With its emer¬ 
gence the entire illusion of existence necessarily 
arises. Once for all change and multiplicity have 
arrived, tUa prinripium individuatiimitt ha.s begun 
to weave its endless spell, and in the shadowy 
panorama thus evoked Schopenhauer, curiously 
enough, recognizes the working of reason freely. 
For nature’s immanent teleology, c.r/., he has’a 
frank and ap[)reciative eye. The unity of the will 
os thing-in-itself secures that the parts of the 
Avorld shall he thus inter-related, and in [larticular 
expresses it.self in those simce.ssive grades of being 
which constitute an ordered .series (uilminating in 
man. Yet this rational quality att.'u lics inendy 
to the shimmering illusion Avliich we take for t he 
world of time and space; Ixdiind it reality retains 
its inherent character, essentially contrary to in¬ 
telligence, a-logical. I’lu! fact is a]>parent in man, 
in whom the will’s self-ohjcctilical ion is (lomplete 
and the .secret of the world is declared—man whose 
doom it is to ftirnish the (inal illustration of the 
will’s intrinsically nugatory character and to toil 
and yearn in a sliadow-world of mere appearance 
after that which for ever ehides him. 

W'hat fuu<!tion, then, is to be assigned to htiman 
intelligence in the economy of things? Schopen- 
haner’s reply is twofold. On the one hami, it 
.serve.s to discover the .sorrowful truth as to the 
essent ial charaebT of experience. In the dawn of 
nxJlerienc,(^ we aie deluded by the fancy that cxist- 
emie is desirable and good, but from a belief so 
shallow' the develoj)ment of reason dtdiveus us. 
To its wide-o]>ened eye life pre.s<‘fits a .scene of 
meaningless monotonous labour, j)ursued to-day as 
yesterday and accomi»lisliing mere disa])])oint>iient 
and wearineiss. Not the most favourtsl can he 
designated happy ; life swings between the poles 
of desire exjitirieiiced and desire attaine<l, i.r. 
betw'een the pain of empty (uaving and the .still 
more unendurable pain of satiety and ennui, ami 
the bitterest com plain t.s of a Byron or a J..copajdi 
are justiiied. Nay, p.sychology demon,strate.s how 
well-gronmied these are by showing tliat of tlie 
tw'o emotional elements of which our life, is made 
up only })ain, not pleasure, is positive. Of pleasure 
we are aware only in the moment of its gratitica- 
tion ; it dies in the birth, and its place is taken by 
want or yearning. From the nature of the case, 
accordingly, man is the victim of an undying 
ache, his’ jdeasures are the alms thrown to 
the beggar, keeping him alive to-day that his 
mi.sery Jiuiy he prolonged till to-morrow. On tlu^ 
other hand, the intelligence Avhich thus lays hare 
life’s inward character avails likewise, in a true 
degree, to atf'ord cleliveiarice from its re.sM<;.ss 
torture. Once awake to tJje illusory character of 
tlie world and of the satisfatdions which it oiler.s, 
the .soul may make sliift to elJ’e(;t its escape from 
the whole mdyd world, and this it achieves, in the 
case of the more highly gifted natures, in ie.sthetic 
contem])laLion ami enjoyment. The universality 
of the object with whicli art confronts the mind 
opens a way of .salvation. In admiration of the 
beautiful in its ideal forms personal feeling, preju¬ 
dice, and desire di.sapi)ear ; the individual, losing 
his individuality, becomes pure subject of know¬ 
ledge, ‘wdll-less, painle.ss, timeless’—subject and 
object are one. And with this comes emancipa¬ 
tion. Reason, no longer the servant of the will, 
devising means for the ful/ilment of its impulses 


and furnishing ever renewed illustration of the 
wretchedness attending the futile task, has l>ecome 
its vam|uisher. The gnawing of desire is allayed. 
Tlie whee.I of Ixioii stands still. The nature, if 
not in bliss, i.s at peace. 

And yet this, ha}>pil 3 ', does not exliaust the 
pow'er of reason to etlect the .soul's relea.se from the 
misery of which it has rendered it aware. The 
way of Aesthetic appreciation is, as Schopenhauer 
acknow'ledges, for the lew ; and even so it con¬ 
ducts them only to a momentary halting-place in 
the tread-mill round of experience, the satisfaction 
w'hich it yiehls being always the more brief in pro¬ 
portion to its purity. But in mmality, a passive 
ami ascetic morality, a more c.atholie and abiding 
re<le,mption is attainable. Human nature, indeed, 
is of itself a mass of egoistic impulses, ami the 
ordinary virlues are only more or less relined 
forms of selli.shness. Neverf.lieless, all human egos, 
by right of a common origin, liave a latent sense 
of kinship, and this may l.‘e developed and ex¬ 
panded by rellcxion. Of a summutn himnw in the 
light of which to order life Micre can on thi.s 
.system be no word at all. Yet metajiliysically 
man is a moral being ; on the phenomenal side of 
his nature subject to necessity and a creature of 
mere greeds and whims, be is, more truly under¬ 
stood, a jiart of the great totality of exi.-'lmice, free 
as constituted properly of w ill, and fullilling him¬ 
self in sympathy, sidf-sacrilice, and love. The 
ultimate issue is self-denial in the form of denial 
of the will to live, and a( this point religion comes 
in to conlirm and make linally ellective the 
moralist’s teaching. Comlemning tlie woi'ld wholly 
and insisting on the nec^e.s.sity of re-birth, it 
delivers man linally from liis selfliood and unites 
him with that from whicdi he came. In its full¬ 
ness such a consummation, it must be allowed, 
only beckons him from afar. Nor can its very 
character he truly descried by us. 'I’o speak of 
it w'ith the saints under the denomination of 
ecstasy, trance, illumination, and the like, is to 
feeil the miml with tme last illusion : how' name an 
expcrienc.e from which the whole conditions of 
intelligent ayipreheusion, including the distinction 
of subject and object itself, have been removed? 
'I'he soul has reached rnrvanrt, a state to be 
<le.scribc<l only by negatives. It is the region of 
‘the relative nothing.’ And accordingly, as its 
author aidcnowledges, thi.s jihilosojihy closes in a 
universal nihilism. 

'If we have recoKfiiHCfl the iiniionl. rmiure o! the world as 
will and all ilH phenomena as only the ol^joclivity of will . . . 
we have no desire to evade the coiiKeiinence that with the w'ill’s 
denial and stirrcmler all those plienoinena vanish. That con¬ 
stant stniK-frle and effort, without end and without reason, at 
all the (grades of objectivity, in which and thmuj^h which the 
world (■(jrisists; the multifarious forms succeedlnff each other 
in ttrathition ; the wliolc maiiifeslation of the ill ; and, finally, 
the universal forms of tliis manifcHlation, time and spiuie, 
to^i'ether with its last fundamental form, suhject and object— 
ail are abolished. No will ; no ide.-v, no world’ {Dm Welt ala 
Wille Mwd Voratellumj, linuo tr., i. 

6 . Hartmann.—Fatal as arc the metaphysical 
flaw.s ill the view now sketched, one merit at least 
rmi.st be allow'efl to it. To Scliopenhamu' belongs 
the credit of a resolute attempt to replace the 
unknown thing-in-itself of the Kantian philosophy 
by a principle jiositively revcaleti in (ixjiericnce, 
ami, had he construed the Will which susluins and 
informs the world on any tolerable analogy with 
that of whose working we are aware in ourselves, 
he might have ranked as one of tlie founders of 
that ethical idealism which in modern days has 
been found the best speculative .support to faith. 
His refusal, however, to concedt; to this last ground 
of the world any share in reason necessitated the 
scefitical conclusion, and proved, indeed, too 
violent a contradiction to be maintained. On 
these terms how account, e.ff., for the organic 
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teleology of nature, of w hich Schopenhauer himself 
makes so much ? Or for those typical forms of 
things in the contemplation of w hich he finds for 
the soul a respite from its unrest? Or for the 
emergence of reason upon the scene at all ? As 
though, observes Hartmann, the only thought in 
the universe had arrived there by chance 1 For 
himself, most convinced of pessimists as he is, 
Hartmann sees the clear traces of intelligence at 
work everyw'here. No natural theologian has 
ransacked the world more thoroughly to discover 
fresh illustrations of it. In nature, animate and in¬ 
animate, instances, he urges, abound ; in man him¬ 
self also, alike on the physical and on the 8 j)iritual 
side of his being; and in the human w'orld of 
language, custom, polity, and religion whi<*li be 
has slowly built Uf) around him. Above all does 
the order pervading the world betray itself in 
history, which f«>r Hartmann is no mere sjiectacle 
of meaningless change, but an impressive march of 
events, not unhindered, yet sure, to a deliriite goal. 
Yet reason in all this, it is maintained, does not 
work self-consciously, but rather after the manner 
of instinct. In its considous form in man it pro¬ 
claims itself a faulty and feeble instrument for the 
attainiiij^ of its ends; in the w'orld—and in the 
subconscious region of human experience also—it 
is unaware of its ow'n procedure, and operates the 
more infallibly on that account. At tne heart of 
existence, in short, is a great Unconscious, which, 
as universal immanent jirovidence, unwearyingly, 
without error or hesitation, fashions all phenomena 
and guides all issues to their predetermined end. 

The Leibnizian flavour of such a view' seems 
tolerably pronounced, and indeed Hartmann (ionli- 
ally adopts the position that of all worlds this is 
the best—could a bett er have lain in the omniscient 
Uncon.scious, it w-ould have come to pass instead 
of the present one. Much of bis ethic, too, is 
couched in the same j)aradoxi<;al strain. The 
ascetic solution of the moral problem has no more 
contemptuous critic. From Schopenhauer’s pre¬ 
misses certain of his disciples ha<i drawm the 
conclusion tlmt virgirdty and suicide alone opened 
a way of escape from lite’s ills, to which Scliopen- 
hauer’s reply had been that the denial of the will 
tt) live must include the refusal not only of its 
sorrows but of its joys. Hartmann, however, 
teaches a more robust doctrine. He would recon¬ 
cile men with life, and bids them lose thoiiiHelves 
in tlie service of the w'hole. To make tlie ends of 
the Unconscious liis owui is the individuars all- 
comi)reliending tluty, and for the toil and sacrificio 
required of him he is to find support and impulse 
in mysticial ciommunion with the supreme power 
whose servant he is. Hartmann is very much in 
earnest about these views, as his various writings 
on ethics and religion show', and aims professedly 
at nothing less than the engendering of the resolu¬ 
tion to lead a truly divine life, in wliich each finite 
task of the earthly course shall be translignred in 
the divine light (see the Phdnomenologie, Berlin, 
1879, pnssiiri). 

Nevertheless, although the best that is possible, 
the world is not on that account necessarily good, 
and on the ha.si 8 thus laid down Hartmann en¬ 
deavours to rest a demonstration, more sw'eeping 
than Schopenhauer's own, that life is an essentially 
undesirable thing. Tlie proof is partly experi¬ 
ential. Happiness is that for which all things 
strive. Nothing ‘so afl'ects the w'orld-essence in 
its inmost core,’ nor is anything else discoverable 
which could 1^ regarded as a final end. But 
happiness remains for ever beyond us. Pleasure, 
it is true, is a positive element in feeling, and only a 
shallow psychology could have led Schopenhauer to 
make the contrary assertion. Yet, when the pleas¬ 
ures and pains of life are summed and compared, 


the latter predominate vastly. The individual’s 
life on earth is a prolonged disappointment; its 
fairest flow ers and fruits wither as he plucks them. 
Equally illusory is the notion that satisfaction is 
attainable in the hereafter, since experience, so 
long as it remains conceivable at all, ahvays 
retains this deceptive character. Nor does devo¬ 
tion to the cause of the world avail to bring true 
contentment, the w'orld itself being doomed to 
ever-increasing suflering. True, the world ad¬ 
vances, but with its advancement come the multi¬ 
plication of its pains and an enhanced sensitiveness 
to them. Evolution, therefore, is no cure. We 
must forward, yet here is our curse. And, if in 
the acceptance of the end of the Unconscious lies 
a destiny indeed to be coveted by us, this is because 
the Unconscious, in His un.swerving guidance of 
the world, is aiming at no positive consummation 
of its age-long labour, but rather at its redemption 
from all eflort and desire atul the infinite frustra¬ 
tion to which these necessarily lead. 

Just this, Hartmann argues, is the case, and, in 
supjjort of the dismal estimate of life to which a 
survey of its facts has led, he adds a metaphysic of 
his own. Alike in Eastern and in VN csttirn })essi- 
mism, it will have been observed, the root of the 
w'orld’s sorrow had hitherto been found in the 
existence of the individual ; only with his dis- 
ajtpenrance may this he healed. And probably 
this thought is always im})li(!(l in the pessimi.stic 
doctrine. But Hartmann gives it a turn of his own. 
Individuation for him also is an unsolved problem ; 
the creation of a world of linite t hings can only he 
rated a wholly inexplicable blunder. But at least 
the Unconscious ‘ foresaw'’ the possibility of its 
redemption. Within His nature are eu»braced both 
idea and will ; in other words, He is all-wdse as 
well as all-pow’erful, and guides the w’orld wliich 
blind will has originated with a skill which never 
fails. In particular, He brings eouseiousness upon 
the scene with a view to the world’s salvation. 
How it is accomplished is again mysterious: the 
self-contained peace of the [Jnconscious is inter- 
ruptaal by an idea which ‘falls upon it as from the 
skies. ’ Hut with this the critical stejv has been 
taken. The more consciousness dee^iens and 
expand.s, the clearer and more commanding be¬ 
comes the discovery of life’s essentially evil and 
futile character, and with the progress of intelli¬ 
gence and the evolulion of inaiikiiid the convictitm 
may be expected to spread and take possession of 
all men, until by a ci>mmon act of will the race 
decrees its own extinction, and along with that 
the disappearance of the world-system of which 
man is the consummation. 8 o existence should 
rcla})se into the Unconscious again. What the 
unconscious idea never could have attained, to wit, 
the emancipation of the will, together with the 
entire ereaturely world to wdiich it has given rise, 
from its unblessed condition, consciousness, when 
developed to the full, eit her in humanity or in a 
race of supermen who will succeed us in this 
planet, shall have secured, ‘hurling back’ in this 
way the total volition of the world into nothing¬ 
ness, 80 that the world-process ends wdthout a 
residuum left from which to set out once more. 
Thus pessimism is reconciled wdth optimism. 
This is the best world possible—such a world, 
namely, as attains salvation, not one w hose torture 
is pe^)etuated for ever. 

7 . Critical remarks.—It isnot possible to examine 
separately the various doctrines sketched above ; 
in so far as they represent divers types of i»hiloso- 
phical theory their detailed criticism falls beyond 
the scojie of this article, and Leibniz's theistic 
apologia is dealt with elsewhere (see art. Tii ivODiCY). 
There need 'oe no hesitation, liowever, in assert¬ 
ing that the metaphysic on which the pessimist 
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view is founded is an impossible one. No coherent 
account of things can be erected on the presupposi¬ 
tion of their inherent irrationality. All that can 
be meant is that, in the world as known to us, 
there is much that baffles intelligence and which 
we never succeed in brin^dng into line with our 
desires, and so much may be admitted freely with¬ 
out accepting the pessimistic conclusion. Indeed, 
neither inference, the optimistic as little as the 
pessimistic, is capable of being sustained. It is a 
mere extravagance of sjieculation to contend that 
this is either the best or the worst of conceivable 
worlds. How shall the human mind, which is but 
one of its innumerable constituents, rise to a point 
of view from which to judge the universe as a 
whole and relatively to anything eKse? Tlie 
standard by which to try its worth must neces¬ 
sarily be furnished from within itself; nor may we 
go further than to say that, tested so, existence is, 
on the balance perhaps, desirable or the reverse. It 
must he acknowledged, further, that in the judg¬ 
ment which asserts tliis there is always a subjec¬ 
tive element, with regard to which nothing more 
can be said. It is a value-judgment, and values 
can only be asserted, not proved. In the contro¬ 
versy as to the goodness of the world, tliat is, tliere 
comes a point at which discussion is closed. If 
that whicli to one disjmtanb is good to the other is 
merely evil, what can further argument avail ? It 
is always possible to deny the worth of that which 
the world generally has agreed to hold most worthy, 
and to consider it to he the aim of all praisewortliy 
ellort to arrest tlic wheels of progress and to empty 
life of desire. And to such a contention wlnit 
answer can he given? Unless, indeed, that the 
light is sweet and it is a pleasant thing to behold 
the sun, and that it is just by those interesls and 
ideals which the pessimist desjuses that men live 
and in them is the life of the spirit. 

At the same time, two general remarks may bo 
offered with regard to this whole mode of apprais¬ 
ing existence. It will have been noticed that the 
standard applied througliout has been broadly the 
eudflemonistio one. On both sides it has been as¬ 
sumed that the supremely desirable thing is happi¬ 
ness. The universe is to he Judged by the measure 
in which it lends itself to its production, and all 
that remains is t<> interrogate experien<!e as to this 
and register the linding reached. But this in itself 
would seem an impossible task. It may be pro¬ 
secuted so far, indeed, and the result may not 
improbably be to furnisli the pessimist philosophy 
with a partial justifi<!ation. It is at least well to 
be confronted with the facts of existence, and to 
the more searching examination of nature and 
humanity by later times it is due that the flimsy 
geniality of the deistic; mood can never return 
again. Yet it must always be beyond us to cast up 
the sum of the pleasures and paizis of the universe 
and weigh them against each other; and in onr 
own human case the inherent futility of the attempt 
to estimate in this way the worth of life becorues 
more than ever apparent. Here these elements of 
emotional experience prove extraordinarily elusive, 
and even dissolve into one another in the most 
baffling manner. From pain itself a singular satis¬ 
faction is not seldom derived. Effort and labour, 
hardship and danger, self-abnegation, niartynlom, 
and death are what prove able most of all to 
summon forth men’s energies and to yield them 
what they crave, plainly implying that pleasurable 
feeling is at most only one element in the object 
of desire. In truth, the pessimist’s inventory of 
life’s disadvantages and drawbacks is manifestly 
at fault. Experience candidly examined discloses 


parable with, the indubitable ills to which lie 
points. 

That it should leave no room for the recognition 
of such a factor in experience, or, in other words, 
for the appearance of free ethical personality in 
the world, is a further and final defect in the pessi¬ 
mist view of things. Such a creed is necessarily 
monistic, and monism is incompatible with all 
those interests in the light of which alone existence 
can be rightly judged. It is indillerent wliether, 
as in tlu! case of the doctrines adverted to, the 
monism ho of a spiritualistic onhu’ or take the 
shaiie of that scientiiic naturalism whicli is perhajis 
still more widely accountable for the despairing 
strain to be detected in moilern thought and litera¬ 
ture. In either case the essence of the world 
permits of no disintegration of its unity, and in¬ 
dividuality, human or other, has no reality or 
rights at all. As against all such metaphysical 
perversity the soul must ever assert her own sup¬ 
remacy. Free intelligent personality is the lughest 
form of being accessible to us. In it alone is a 
medium furnished tlirongh wliich to construe the 
cosmic process, and only when viewed in relation 
to its perfecting does that process become intelli¬ 
gible or even tolerable. Even so it may he impos- 
sihle to say wliy human nature shonlil he fashioned 
thus—why the whole creation should groan and 
travail in pain together in order to t he manifesta¬ 
tion of the sons of God. It is enough tliat that 
sujireme result is being achieved. Amid the world’s 
evanescence, unreliability, ami manifold sniroring 
tiie production of moral cliaracter goes steadily for¬ 
ward, the .soul being, as Boehine says, ‘ bruistnl 
and pressed and set to endure much, yet is it the 
servant in (iod’s vineyard which prcparelh the 
•recious Mine of ^ight(^ou.sneHH to he drunk in His 
vingdom.’ Nor is it known what righteousness 
is unless it be acknowledged that no age-long, 
heaviest, cost should be too great a purchase-price 
to [)ay for its realization. 

l^iTKKATCRB.— For fJudrlhist posHiiniHii) soe Ahcrticzsm (Pud- 
dhist), rUiponA, and lileraturr then* roferrt tl to, CNp. H. Olden- 
berg, liiiddha, Hirliri, 18H1, Eng. tr., Eoiidtin, IKK‘2. Leibniz’s 
opLiinintio doctrino appears in his phiiosopliiial writings gener¬ 
ally, of \\liich there are many edd. (Iho Intent, hy 0. .1. Uerharflt, 
/)it> philoK. Sc.hriftcn von (J. H'. Lcd/nii, Perlin, 187r>-()0). The 
Monadoloijie, with certain slwirter pieces, has hecni translated by 
It. Latta(Oxford, 1S5)8), who adds a useful exposition and notes. 
English optiiiiisni is most clearly dollned in Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, CharacteriHtics, London, 1711, and Lord Bolingbroke, 
('i)Uecli'd Works, do. l7r)S-54, and is treated in all histories of 
|t|<iloeophical and religious thought dealing with the period 
(e.y., G. V. Lechler, Gesch. cnylisr.hm fh'istniiH, Stuttgart, 
1841, and Leslie Stephen, Hist, of Enijlish TJionyhi in the 18th 
Century, London, 1876). The classics of modern European 
pcHHimism are A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt ale Wide und For- 
slellu.ng, Leipzig, 181W, hsfib, Eng. tr. by U. B. TIuldane and .1. 
Keini), London, 188H-86, and C. R. E. von Hartmann, Philo- 
Sophie des Unheu'V^sten, Berlin. 1868, 91882, Eng. tr. by W. C. 
Coujiland, London, 1884. Histories of Philosojihy and of the 
l'hilo.sophy of Religion devote more or less space to the subject, 
und monographs on sin cial aspects of it are nuniernua. Among 
them may he mentioned J. Sully, /‘esiriinisin, a Uiatory and a 
CriticiHin, London, 1877 ; E. M. Caro. Le Peasirnisme au lUit'jne 
aiMe, Paris, 1878 ; E. Dtihring, Per Werlh dra Lebena, Breslau, 
186.0; W. Gas.s, Optirniamua und Pesaimiamus, Berlin, 1876; 

Volkelt, Daa ITnbeuniaste und der Peaatmijnnua, do. 187H ; A. 

orner, Peaaiinismna, Nietzsche und NnturoUsmua, rnit beaon- 
derer Deziehung anf die Religion, I^eipzig, 1911. See also artt. 
Good AND Evil and TiiRODioY. Alf.X. MarTIN, 

PESSIMISM (Indian).—I. Types of pessi> 
mism. — Three types may l>e distinguished: en- 
vii’onmcntal, temperamental, and pliilosophical. 
The lirst is due to the hardships of one’s surround¬ 
ings, the trying nature of the climate, etc. ; the 
second to the tendency, temperamentally, to look 
upon the dark side of things; and the third to 
one’s philo 80 ])hy of life. Three kinds of pressure, 
then, may weigh down the human spirit and make 
its mood and outlook pessimistic. Moreover, men 
may he pessimistic concerning either the life which 
is or the life which is to come, or concerning both. 
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The moat hopeless pessimism is when neither this 
world nor the next is re^^mrded as of any value, 
when ‘vanity of vanity’ is written ujam all that 
is. Su<;h is'tlie pessimiMm of t.he Charviikas, the 
Indian analo;,me of the (\yrenaics. 

2 . Causes of Indian pessimism.—As to the fact 
of In<lian pessimism there is no doubt; Indian 
literature is a suHieient proof. But as rej^ards 
its Clause or causes t here is much dcmbt and dis¬ 
cussion. Some scholars hold that the cause is 
environmental. 

‘India Iierself, through her climate, her nature, and her 
economic ( oiid it iooH, fin niHheH reasoiiahlc jjround for peasiniism' 
(Hloom(ic)fl, Jii li(jio7i of the Veda, j>. 2Ci-t). 

‘When we c;omo ... to consider the imaj^inative and intel¬ 
lectual faciilticH, the infliience of environment ih no leas im¬ 
portant. The great majority of the poi)ulation inhabilH the 
plaitiH. . . . Nature; here dis[)laiH herself in her more ruthle.ss 
moods—torrejitiiil rains at one season, scoridiing heat in another, 
hailstorniH or earth(|Ufiko8, ontbrcak.s of disease the dangers of 
whicli are iriLensihed by the neglect of saiiilAry precautions 
habitual to the jieople. Congestion of i)opulalif>M in iminy parts 
involves a struggle for bare existence whicih begins with child¬ 
hood anrl ends only witii the grave. This condition of thir>g.s 
encourages a pessiudstic mode of belief, an apathetic; subuiission 
to Uie spirits, mostly malig^nant, wliich are believed to control 
human life. A powerful priesthood and the bondage of caste 
repress originality of thought and freeilom of action. Hence 
comes the habitual melancholy of the people of the plain.s which 
strikes every observer' (W. Crooke, Natives 0 / Northern India, 
p. 14 f.). 

There is some foundation, too, for holdinfj tliat, 
as the fusion of the inviidin" Acbjcans and Dorians 
with the Minoans of tlie Moditerninean may have 
helped to mould the artistic temperauient of the 
Greeks, so the fusion of tlie invadiuf^ Aryans with 
the aboriginal Dravidians may have hcli)ed to ]>ro- 
duce a melancholy temperament. It is certainly 
true that the liistory of the Indian Aryans from 
the beginning of the Vedic age down to the great 
Upnnis/ids may he ehaiacterized as a movement 
from optimism to ]»esHimism. And tliere were 
other changes scarcely less signilicant. Phallic 
worship is scorned in the liiqveda (Vll. xxi. 5, X. 
xeix. H), hut later it becomes common. 'I'here is 
no clear trace of transmigration in the Jiu/rrda, 
hut by the time of the Vvanimds it is a funda¬ 
mental article of faith. These changes in mood 
and worshiji and doctrine require explanation. 
The climate an<l life of India may have gra<iually 
aHected the temper of the invading Aryans without 
appreciably diminishing their powers of thought.^ 
Some facts of inodei n India strengthen this possi¬ 
bility: Kipling’s Kim is a picture (quite true to 
life in partieular instances) of a Kurojjean lad horn 
in India who so felt the lure of Eastern wavs that 
he became the disciple of a wandering 'iihetan 
monk. The Anglo-Indian population are especially 
open to such inlluenees and not infrequently dabble 
in the magic jiractiees of India. In their case not 
only the influenee of environment hut also that of 
hluod seem.s to tell. But Imlian pessimism j)res(‘nts 
itself not primarily as a feeling of world-wearine.s.s 
due to the i»r(issure of an untoward environment, 
nor as a temperamental tendency to look ujion the 
dark side of things, hut lather as an articulated 
system of thought, the jtroduct of Indian meta- 
pliysical speculation. Such is the oj)ini»)n of 
Oldenherg and Barth, and in fact of most .scholars. 
But such spcculatitm may have had its roots in a 
trying environment or in a bias towards [)e.ssimism 
due to a melancholy tt;m])eranicnt. 

3 . Psychologfy of Indian pessimism.—Tliere are 
three antitheses wliich an; signilicant for pessi- 

I ‘ Die Trennung der Indrr voti (icn Iranierii war fiir die riach 
Sudoaten ziehetiden der Verzicht odor dor letzU; abscblioasende 
Schritt zuni Vorzicht auf die Tboilnahiue an tiviii f;rossou VVot.t- 
kiuni)f <ler Volker geweaeri, in wclohcin die i^esnnde Mannlicli- 
koil dor weHtli(;heTi Nationen heraiigeroift iat. In dor npj'igon 
Stillo ibrcH neuen Heiniatblandrs balion jone Arier, die 1’.ruder 
der vornolnuHlen NaLioneii Knro)ias, init der danke/n Vrbe.eulk- 
erwaf I ndiens nicfi eeniii.scJieiid , iininer inetir die Characlorzugf* 
dea ilinduthuina in aich entwickelt’ (Oldenberg, Die Heligion 
des V’eda, p. 2). 


mism : (a) false knowledge, or illusion, versus true 
knowledge, or reality ; {h) unplea.sarit feeling, 01 
suH'oring, versus pleasant feeling, or bliss ; and (c) 
wrong volition, or evil, versus right volition, or 
good. Tlie intellectual and the emotional aiiti- 
the.ses alone have significance in Hindu thought. 
Bondage is due to nescience {avldyd), and nescience 
manifests itself in sutlering. In otlier words, what 
on its intellectual side is false knowledge is on its 
emotional side sulicring. Such is the leaching of 
virtually all the six systems of Indian phiioso})hy. 
The same connexion between the intellectual and 
the emotional is indicated in the famous definition 
of Brahman as reality, thought, and bliss {sachchi- 
dcinanda). The third antithesis, the ethical, is tlie 
one emphasized in Hebrew and Christian thought. 
Tlie doctrine of personality, which is the doctrine 
of the will, has received scant justice in India. Of 
the three directions of mental function—cognition, 
feeling, and willing—the Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy have to do with cognition and feeling, with 
the lirst predominantly, with the second to a less 
extent, but with volition hardly at all. Volition, 
the crown of the whole mental process, is hugely 
left out. Hence Indian mental life, being tlivorced 
to a considerable extent from healtliy volition, has 
been marked by extravagant thinking and morbid 
leeling. Volition, while having its roots in know¬ 
ing and feeling, should react upon them in the way 
of criticism. Only a strong volitional life, whether 
individual or national, can prevent thought Ironi 
being erratic and feeling from being morbid. Now, 
according to Indian thought, bondage is defined as 
fal.se thinking and unpleasant feeling, hut not 
(except ])erhaps in the case of Buddhism) as wrong 
willing. 'Phat is, homlage is defined in intellectual 
and emotional, but not in ethical, terms. Herein 
lies the great dillerence between Indian and 
Hebrew thought. In harmony with the emphasis 
in India on knowing and feeling is the fact tliat 
Indian thought i.s in general rationalistic and 
Indian life not infrequently hedonistic. 'I'he poles 
of Indian experii'uce seem to he the rationalistic 
calm of the ascetic philosopher, on the one hand, 
and the liedonisl.ic excess of the wealthy prince, 
on the other. 'I'he pessimism of the ascetic philo- 
.sopher is tlue to his feeling of the worthlessness of 
the phenomenal world as contrasted with the 
changeless bliss of the CUnutn ; that of the wealthy 
prince, to the feeling of satiety and disgust due to 
unbridled excess. Bliartj hari’s Sfftakas are a good 
illustration of tlie latter. 'Die failure of the Indian 
mind rightly toesLimate the importance of volition 
may he due partly to tlie influence of climate. In 
reference, further, to the relation between knowing 
and feeling, it is well known tliat cognition usually 
]irecedes feeling, and feeling colours cognition. 
W e see a j)icture and admire it. W’e hear a dis¬ 
cord ami loathe it. But sometimes even prior to 
cognition there is jiresent a great ma.ss of feeling, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, which furnishes 
the at nios[)liere in which, so to speak, cognition 
does its work. Nothing can easily make a man 
pe.ssimistic who looks at things through the atmo¬ 
sphere. cimslitntod by a pleasant feeling tone ; and, 
on the other hand, notliing can easily make a man 
opt imistic who looks at things through the atmo¬ 
sphere of an unpleasant fi;eling tone. V\ hat has 
a])par<'.ntly taken place in Imliaisthis. Cognition, 
having to do with uncomfortable environmental 
conditions, has been accompanied by unpleasant 
feeling ; and, on the other hand, a melancholy 
t<‘Mipcranient, possibly the fruit of the fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian in India, has been the 
medium through which the Hindu peojile have 
looked at the facts of life. Neither thinking nor 
leeling has been tested and controlled by willing. 
Tiie result is that in India we have a reasoned 
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pessitnism, wliicli ai)paiciitlj’' has its ontAvard 
source in an untoward environment and its inner 
source in a melancholy temperament, tlie tlioiiylit 
which elaborate*! the pessimistic view of life never 
liHvinf^ been adequately challen^md and tested by 
the activities of the volitional life. The provisional 
result, then, is that Indian pessimism is at once 
environmental, tem])(uamenlal, and speculative. 
Of course, this is all very tentative and hvno- 
thetical. 

4. Pessimism as related to the ^reat Brah- 
manical doctrines. — Indian pessimism can he 
undmstood only as it is related to the f,oe:rt 
doctrines of Hrahnurn, karma, and tran.smi<;ral i«)M 
—in other words, (tnly as it is set in the context of 
Indian thoui^ht. 'I’hus l{loom(i(dd (p. 2Iii) reftu-s 
to ‘the twin factors of nietempsycliosis and pe.'-si- 
misrn ’ as the doctrinal dillerentia of any truly 
Hindu system. 

(u) lirahman and pessimism. —Tlie watchword of 
the ndvaita doctrine of Sankarrutharya isi«lentity. 
d'lie great coniession of faith is ekmn (uuldinttyam, 
‘one only wdthout a secon<l,’ ami the personiil 
assuranite of the emancipated soul is aha-rn Jirah- 
ma, ‘lam llralirnan.’ The tlnmry is that, as soon 
as I am able to realize this identity, then the whole 
machinery of multiplicdty, of karma and transmi¬ 
gration, falls away, and tliere is nothing left hut 
Hraliman, the ‘ oru! only without a second,’ ami ‘ I 
am lirahman.’ Ilraliman is declared to he ‘reality, 
thought, and bliss,’ and the way of realizing om‘’s 
identity with this suju'cme reality is tlie way of 
knowleilge. I'liis way is theorctii^ally open to all, 
some Lime or otlier, in the course of tiie )»roce,ss of 
rtibirth—the way into the higlmst realit y, thought, 
juid bliss. Why, tlieri, should not t be doct rine of 
Ili iiliiiuin be regal (led as a spUmdid optimism, a 
message of good tidings for every soul ? It seems 
to hold out to every oTK' the hope of ullimal (5 uniem 
with Hrahman — certainly a magniliceut, goal. 
Why, then, is jxissimism connected with such a 
splendid coucejitiou 7 One la'ason nuiy he sug- 
g(\st.ed. Tlie indeliiiahle llrahman, being imper¬ 
sonal and wilhonl action, cannot he conceived as 
a source of comfort an<l hedp lor nec'dy mortals. 
He (or it) may be Mionght of as the sum of a,ll 
])erf(‘ctions, but the glorious llrahman, jierh'ct in 
reality, thought, niul bliss, is not a god of grace, 
1ml only an ultimate reality posited in such a w'ay 
as to suggest overw helmingly tlie w'orthlessne.s.s of 
the plienomenn,! world. 

‘The glorili'-ation of the Atumn becomes involuritnrily an ever 
increasifitfl,v hittercriticiHiii of this wnrliJ ’ (OlfleMlx-r);, Jhnidha : 
hilt Life, his Doctrine, his Order, Enif- tr., London, isSii, p. 4‘2). 

How ditl'erent might it have been, had tlie 
ethical ami gracious Vanina been the ‘one only 
without a second’ in a true theistie dev<;ion on 
the part of the Indian [leofile ! Then, in spite of 
an unhappy (dimate and possibly a melancholy 
temperament, the religious life of the Indian 
jieople miglit have beam radiant with hope. 

(6) Pessimism as related to ka,rma and transmi¬ 
gration .—The psychological exiila.mitioii of the 
origin of the doctrine of karma {q.v.) is not difti 
cult. It is the exiierience of all that in the case of 
moral merit or demerit there are numerous illus¬ 
trations of the truth of the saying that ‘ w hatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Such facts 
of exi)erien(!e furnish the starting-point for specula¬ 
tion. That wliich is true in general of ethical 
action in this life is extended in several directions, 
so as to cover not only moral action, but also all 
action without exception, and not only the deeds 
done in this life, but also the deeds done in past 
and future lives. 

The twin doctrines of karma and transra^ation 
first appear delinitely in the Upani^ads- There is 
no clear trace of either in the hymns of the Big- 


vcdfi. It Avas only w hen the personal gods of f lu* 
Jiigreda had become merged move or less completely 
into tlie pantheistic and impersonal o?jc and all of 
the Ujiani^ads that the doctrine of an automatic 
nrinciple of retribution arose. The passing of the 
V'edie gods left a jjlace for karma. Kamna is the 
theory of reeornjiense, and transmigration states 
how the deen'es of karma are carried out. Now it 
is highly signilicant t hat karma and transmigration 
and a possimi-,ti(; view of lift* arose together in 
India. Some hold that karma is tlie cause of 
Indinn pessimism. Whether this is so or not, it is 
by virtue of karma, the cri'utive ellect of deeds, 
that, according to Hindu belief, the soul is hound 
for ever to the round of phenomenal exisf.ene-e, 
unless some means of release is found. This 
drtnuy round of repi'ated hirtlis ami deaths cousti- 
tut('.s for Hindu thought the tragedy of life. 
I’hemmumal existence is miserable existence, and 
the tw'o doctrines which govern phenomenal exist¬ 
ence are karma and transmigration. I’liey are 
both linked up naturally, then, with a jiessimistic 
view of life. It is trm^ that karma and transmi¬ 
gration are, intellcetually considered, imjuessive 
doctrines. For every soul tlie ‘one far oil’divine 
event’ is emanci]>ation from the bondage of re- 
jieated births and deaths and union with Brahman. 
The formula is simple: every man the arbiter of 
his own destiny, ami salvation virtually an eternal 
irocess. Why should not this profound conception 
end itself to an optimistic view of life? One 
reason may be this: the whole burden of the 
achievement of emaneination rests upon man, and 
m.‘in know’H himself to he needy, sinful, helpless— 
in fact, too weak to carry siu'h a burden. Hence 
the prospect of emancipation recedes into the far 
distant future, and the ordinary Hindu hardly 
dares to liope for release before he lias passed 
through eountless births. 'J'hus ho is chained to 
the j>henom(*nal, and the }>hem)menal is illusory 
and sorrowful, and ‘hope deferred maketh the 
lieart sick.’ 

5 . Effects of Indian pessimism.—The doctrine of 
tlie illusory and worthless character of the world 
has had its ellect u])on the mind and life of India. 
I'lioiight and l(*eling ar(i consonant with the worth¬ 
lessness of the world, hut volition mean.s adjust¬ 
ment to a real world ; and, if great deeds are to be 
done, the jiresent world must be regard(;d as real and 
wort liful. ’I’liis is the explana-tion of tiui statement 
of Macdonell that early India wrote no history, 
because it never made any. 

‘Tlio hrahuiaiiH . . . had early embraced the doctrine tiiat 
all ucliori and cxiHl.cnce are a punitive evil, and could therefore 
have felt hut little iiK’linatiun to chronicle historical events’ 
{Hist, of Sanskrit Lilerat.nre, p. 11). 

Still another ellect of the tlieory of the worth¬ 
lessness of the world is seen in the tremendous 
hold wliieh the ascetic life has always had upon 
the people of India. 'I'lie wortlilessness of tlie 
worhl and the evil of activity logically involve the 
renunciation of the world and a life of meditation. 
Again, as Bloomlielcl points out (p. 2(14), ‘ there is 
ill all llindu thought no expression of hope for the 
race, no theory of betterment all along the line.’ 
We may find a reflexion of this mood in the reten¬ 
tion of the ancient and widely accepted system of 
tlie f<mr yugas, according to w hich the golden age 
is placed in the past rather than in the future, a 
thing to look back to rather than to look forward 
to, the direction of things being steadily down¬ 
ward from good to bad and finally to the worst, 
and the four yugas re[ieating themselves endlessly 
without making any advance. In this programme 
is embodied the hopelessness of India’s social out¬ 
look. 

6. Influences Qualifying^ Indian pessimism. —The 
pessimism of India, however, must not be exagger- 
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ated. There are many tliinf^H which tend to break 
its force. No one can be a pessimist (except in 
tlieory) wlien life is joyons and hopeful ; and the 
peoj)lc of India have, on the whole, their share of 
the natural joys of life. Tlien, too, all theistic ant; 
devotional movements tend to be optimistic,^ such 
as the various bhnkti movetnents and the theisms 
of modern India— e.g., Islam, Sikhism, Christian 
ity, the Hrahma Samaj, tlie Arya Samaj, etc. In 
tlie case of the Arya Samaj the pessimistic indii- 
ente of the doctrines of knrmn and transmiffratiori 
is more or l(;ss counteracted by the acceptance of 
theism. Jt is the s.'ime in the case of Islam, where 
tlie belief in fate is robbed to a considerable extent 
of its stin;^ by a belief in Allfili, the author of fate. 
In creating an apiueciatiou for thinoa belonji^ing to 
this world, sucli as good government, freedom, 
equality, education, social reform, good bank de¬ 
posits, etc., the liritish (Government has exercised 
very great influence. The etlect of Christian 
missions has been equally conspicuous in helping 
to pro<lucc an attitude of ojitiiuism. 

7 . Chronology of Indian pessimism.—One of the 
most striking contrasts in the history of thought is 
that between the optimism of the Vedic age and 
the pessimism wliicii gradually settled tlown like a 
pall upon the spirit of India and linally obtained its 
creedal statement in Buddha’s doctrine of sutier¬ 
ing. The Rigvedic age was an ago of appreciat ion 
of the good things of life, and of strenuous eflort 
to secure them. 'I’he interesting thing is that the 
growing ajipreciation of the value of the presen 
life, now ohservahle in India, marks a kind of 
return to the spirit of the Jiigvetht. 

Thus there are three stages in the history of 
Indian pessimism : {a) from o[»timism to pessimism, 
the movement extending from the liigveda to the 
great Upnnimds (c. 14O0-H00 b.C. ); (6) pessimism 
attaining in the 5th cent. b.C. its climax in 
Buddha’s four noble truths (HOO b.C.-A.D. 18U0); 
(r) from pessimism to optimism, the British 
Government and Christian missions (a.d. 1800 to 
the present time). 

LiTKiiATiiRR. ~ M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, 
New York, 1908 jA. Barth, 7'he Relic/ionii <>/ J ndia, tr. J. Wood, 
London, 1882 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Jteliginns of India, do. 
1890; G. F. Moore, Hint, of Rchgiont, i., EdinhiirKh, 1914; 

. N. Farquhar, 7'he Cnmm, of Hindnigm, Ix)nd<>n and New 
ork, 1913, Modem Religioun Movements in India, New York, 
191fi ; W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907 ; 
H. H. Risley, The People oj India"^, ed. W. Crooke, do. 1916 ; 
A. A. Macdonell, A Hist, of Sanskrit Literatnre, do. 1905; 
L. von Schroeder, Indiens Literntur mid Cultiir, Leipzig, 
1887- H. Oldenberg,/>»>Cw/a, Berlin, 1894 ; Max 
Muller, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 ; 
P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 1897, 7'he 
System of the Veddnta, tr. 0. Johnaton, Chicago, 1912; R. 
Garbe, Die Sdrpkhya-Philosnphte, Leipzig, 1894-N. Macnicol, 
Indian Theutm, lairidon and Kdinhnrgh. 191.6; Mrs. Sinclair- 
Stevenson, The Heart, of Jainism, do. 19ir>; H. D. Griswold, 
The God Varuna in the Rig-Veda, Itlmca, 1910. 

H, I). (iinswoLD. 

PETITE EGLISE (ANTICONCORDA- 
TAIRES).—When on the point of concluding the 
concordat with the French Government (see artt. 
CoNCoiuiAT, Gallicanlsm), Pope Pius vii, re¬ 
quested the h'rench hishoiis who had fled the 
country to resign their sees within ten days. The 
concordat was signed on 10th Sept. 1801, and on 
29tJi Nov., hy the bull Qui Christi Duminiy Pius 
VII. abolished 157 archbishoprics and bishoprics 
and established 50 new' ones in place of them. 
Several of the bishops holding sees resigned as the 
)ope demanded ; hut otliers refused to do so. 
fourteen of the latter, residing in London, issued 
on ‘23rd Dec. 1801 a memorial in which they stated 
the reasons w^hich prevented thorn from comjdying 
with the pope’s demand. They admitted his pos¬ 
session of a primacy derived from St. Peter, which, 

t * The super-imposition of the Yoga on the atheistic Sankhv« 
lightened the gloom of even that ultra-pesilmlstlo system ’ (G. F. 
Moore, Hist, of Religions, 1. 860). 


however, far from placing him above the canons, 
was a special reason w’hy he should observe them 
and cause others to do the like. They added that 
the bishops are by divine right leaders in the 
Church; that their connexion with their own 
Church can be broken only by death, by a legal 
judgment in conformity with the di.scipline of the 
Church, or by a voluntary and canonical re.signa- 
tion ; that, speaking for tlieuiselves, they had 
always during their exile cared for their dioceses; 
and that the new concordat was in their judgment 
more likely to destroy than to benefit religion. 
Several other bishops agreed to this memorial. 
Next, 38 bishops in conference in ].,ondon addressed 
a canonical remonstrance to Pius vil. on 6tli April 
1803. This document is not merely a work of 
learning and eloquence, but an important official 
utterance, in which these prelates, ajipealing to 
Scripture and tradition, develop the principles set 
out in the memorial of 1801. These hislio]).s, tlien, 
continued to administer their dioceses through 
priests who shared their convictions in regard to 
the concordat. It is these ‘ Anticoncordataires ’ 
w'ho were henceforth called the Petite Eglise. 

The members of the Petite Eglise, and especially 
the ]»riests, were subjected to many persecutions 
and annoyance.s from the government, both under 
Napoleon I. and under Ijouis xviii. and Charles X. 
(Gradually the clergy of the Petite Eglise diminished 
in number. It is remarkable that the bishojis 
ordained no priests, believing perhaps that the 
concordat would not last long. 'I'lie fast survivor 
of lliese prelates, Alexandre de Chemine.s, bishop 
of Blois, even refused to ordain some candidates 
who were presented to liim, because they held 
lansenist opinions. Some groujis in the Petite 
Eglise were imbued w'ith tlie latter ideas, while 
others were extremely opposed to them. 

After 1830, when tlie (dergy were reduced to the 
loishop of Blois (de Clu^mines) and some priests, 
the question arose whether, in view" of the fact that 
lie pre-concordat bishops were dead, the bishops 
if the concordat ought not to he regarded as law- 
ul. A negative answ^er was arrived at, on the 
u'inciple that, the apostolic succession having been 
iroken, the effects of the rupture were enduring. 
The decisions of ancient councils were also appealed 
-o. One of these, held at Benevento in 1()87 hy 
'ope Victor HI., had decreed as follow's : 

‘ Thesftc^ranicntsof penance and communion are to be received 
inly at tbe harulB of a CaLliolic prioHt; if none wuch is to be 
'ound, it is belter to remain without communion and U) receive 
ci.sibly from our Lord.’ 

And this soon liecame the state of the members of 
he Petite Eglise. By death and defections their 
lumliers gradually diminished, so that towards 
he end of the lOth cent, there remained no more 
ban a few groii|)K in France, and one in the 
ielgian diocese of Malins. 

'I'lie largest group is that of Deux-Sfevres and 
..a Vendt^e. This has more than 3000 members, 
tid is grow'ing. Its centre is a hamlet of Plaine- 
i^re, a commune of Courlay (Deux-Sevres). Here 
-here is a large church where laymen sing the 
lifices in Latin, according to the ancient liturgy 
•f Paris, and read instructions in French. Every 
Sunday 600 or 700 worshipjiers, and on high festi- 
als as many as 2000, attend service. 

The congregation of Lyons has also a j^ace of 
vorsliip where divine service is held in French, 
according to the ancient liturgy of Joyons. This 
group, although greatly reduced, still has some 
'lundreds of members at Lyons and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In 1869, when the Vatican Council was 
litting, these two congregations petitioned Rome 
:or the recognition of the pre-concordat bishops, as 
the condition of their own return to the Roman 
obedience; but the attempt failed; and the 
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Council, l:)y declaring: the pope to he immediately 
the bishop of each diocese, laid down a principle 
the direct contrary of that l)y whicli the opponents 
of the concordat liad been guided. 

The eorif^oe^^ationa of the Charollais (SaOne-et- 
Loire) and of Fareins (Ain) contain about 300 
persons eacli ; those of the Is^re and the llautes- 
Alpes contain each scarcely 30 pcirsons ; Miat of 
the noi^dihourhood of Fou;,f);res (ille-et-Vilaine) is 
reduced to a few j)er.s<)ns ; tliat of Massat (Ari^"e) 
is almost extinct; and the congregation at Mont- 
Saint-Jean (Sarthe) has joined the Church of 
the concordat, with the exception of a few old 
people. 

The memhers of these groups read privately in 
their own homes, in Frc'ncli, the oOices of the 
Church, generally according to the an<;icnt liturgy 
of Lyons, and, in addition, the Holy Scriptures 
and works of piety. Fach house has a private 
chapel, jealously screened from vulgar eyes. It is, 
indceil, a tradition anioTig tlie Anticoncordataires, 
except those of Deux-Sevr(!s and La Voiidce, that 
their religions practices must be veiled in mystery, 
'rids is no doubt a consccjuence of the ))erse- 
cutions which they had to endure in the first lialf 
of the I9th century. 

With all of them the only sacrninent adminis- 
t<!red is baptism. This is given hy a memher of 
the comniunity cho.sen for tlie purpose. The same 
member conducts funerals, reciting the ancient 
liturgical prayers of the CImrc.li, ami also presides 
at marriages. Children are taught tlie ancient 
diocesan catechism by their own parents, who al.^o 
I)repnre them for a first (spiritual) communion. 
They all strictly observe the old festivals abolished 
liy the concordat, as well a.s the days of fasting 
and abstinence, according to the usage of the 
ancient Church. Some of them have desired 
the re-establislunent of the ecclesiastical ministry, 
hut the greater mini her appear not to feel the 
want of it, and seem almost to regard their present 
condition as the normal one. 

The memhers of the I’etite Egdise lead an indus¬ 
trious, sim|de, and peaceable life, which wins the 
re.spect of their nidghbours. 'I'heir morality is 
generally high. They number in France at the 
present time over 40(H) individuals. 

LiTERATTTitK.— Uli^rnoirr dr.'^ (U'tUjiies franraif! rfiidant d Lon- 
dres, and Traduction den lit^clamatiom cammifjvcH (repr'mtH), 
Lyons. 1898 ; CorUrorernc. pnci(i(iuc mir leu prineipales quoitioits 
end diinncnt et frovfilcnt I'KiiHxf iiallicane, par tin rnciutire de 
i’EifUsc patlirane, 2 voIh., London, 1802; R. F. X. Beannier, 
Den IhHractationn, VciidOiiu-, 1838; L. Sf^ch^. Len Dmiiers 
Jann&nintes, 3 voI»., Pari.s, 1891 ; J. E. B. Drochon, La Detite 
Fglise, do. 1804 ; J. Bricaud, La Petite Eiilise anticoncorda- 
taire, do. 19U6. GEOKGKS VoLET. 

PEYOTE RITE.— ‘ Peyote’ is the name of a 
small cactu.s plant (the A 7 ihalo>tin>fi or Lophophora 
of .sy.stomatists), found along the lower Ilio Grande 
and southward in Mexico. It resemhlc.s a radi.sh 
in size and sliape, only the top being visible above 
the ground. 'The white blossom is later sujtersedial 
by a tuft of whiti; down, wliich is sliced and dried 
into the so-called ‘button,’ wliicb alone is eaten 
north of the Mexican boundary, while soullt of it 
the entire plant is sliced, dricu, and used in decoc¬ 
tion. The peyote must not be confounded with 
the mescal or maguey cactus. 

Much more widely dill used nowadays than the 
peyote plant is the peyote cult, which has spiead 
northward so as to reach the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Pawnee, Omaha, Winnebago, 
and Oglala Dakota. Among the Winnebago it 
has caused a schism, the peyote-worship]>ers being 
sharply distinguished from and even hostile to the 
believers in the traditional Winnebago relimon. 
The feature that is naturally shared hy all the 
tribes mentioned is the eating of the peyote button, 
which produces a distinctive sensation of spiritual 


exaltation. The Arapaho form of the ceremony 
may 1>« described as fairly typical. 

The ceremony Is held In an orditi.xr^- lodpe at night. One 
man acts os leader, iimiilding the rite according to a dream or 
a vision experienced during some iirevious performance. In 
this way individual modifications uro introduced though the 
essential features persist. The numher of participants varies ; 
thus, on one occasion tliere were only three devotees, while on 
another there were about a dozen, including some Cheyenne 
visitors. The worshippers enter tlie lodge after dark and begin 
by eating four buttons each, tlie average number for each indi¬ 
vidual throughout the night being twelve, with a tiiaviiiium of 
thirty or forty. The time is spent singing round a small fire, 
lietweeri which and tlie rear a simple sort of ultnr is made on 
the ground. Only one participant sings at a time, to the ac- 
compaiiiineiit of a gourd rattle shaken by himself and a drum 
beaten by bis neighbour. After four songs the iiistrumeiils are 
passed to the next }>erfornier, and thus eadi has his turn. The 
songs refer to the jieyote, the birds regarded as its messengers, 
and the night, but towards nifirning llie.v turn to the morning 
star and the end it brings to the ]>crformance. The worshippers 
eat, leave the tent, and spend the day reclining together in a 
comfortable spot, with occasional singing and rattling but no 
driiinniing. Iiiiring this day new songs, suggested by the 
nocturnal experiences, are often composed. At noon a meal is 
scM ved, at which a single spoon must be used by tlie em,ire com¬ 
pany. At dark the meeting breaks up. The proceeiling is 
rcgarderl as an occAision of peace and good-will, and possibly for 
this reason knives and other sharp instnimenls are barred from 
the ceremonial lodge. The objects used in the cult have a 
peculiar decorative character-e.f/., yellow is the oredominant 
Colour, the feathers used being those of the yellow-hammer and 
other species of woodpeckers. 

The peyote rite lias been of Hpecial intere.st to 
etbnoloj'i.sts because it ha.s sjiread in wo recimt a 
]ieriod that the conditions of its difl'usion have 
sometimes come under their dinud ob.servation. 
It has thus been possible to note in this instance 
the circam.stances favouring the assimilation of a 
new religious practice, the inlliience of religious 
leaders, tJio conflict and harmonization of new and 
old conceptions. All this has been most suggestive 
as to the rise and spread of (ceremonialism g(‘nerally. 
On the whole, it apjiears that even the bolder cere¬ 
monial innovators cannot lift themselves by their 
bootstraps, but automatically conform to certain 
pre-existing ceremonial routines current among 
their people. Thus, a recent Arapaho modification 
of the peyote cultadaiits the rite to a new purpose, 
that 01 curing the sick ; but the processes adopted 
are those which the Arapaho ordinarily employ in 
the tnmtinent of patients. Similarly, the Winne¬ 
bago have not only adopted the peyote cult but 
incorporated with it various Christian doctrines 
and practices; nevertheless theorgaidzation of the 
ceremony conforms closely to tlie ancient ceremonial 
.system of the trilie. A cult, in other words, may 
indeed be borrowed, but in the borrowing it is 
almost invariably cast into a difl'erent mould, that 
of the borroAvers. 

LiTitRATCRK.—J. Mooney, ‘Calendar HIhL of the Kiowa 
Indians,’ 77 liHKW [ISOM], pp. 2.S7-230 ; C. Lumholtz, Unknoum 
Mexico, New York, IfMi'i, i. 3r>7 IT. ; A. L. Kroeber, The Ara- 
pahii, do. 1907, iv. .'i»8-410: P. Radin, ‘ A Sketch of the Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago: a Study In Borrowing,’ Journal of 
JieliijiouB Psychology, iii. [1914] i-‘22 ; A. Skinner, S’oci'rfiVs o/ 
the Iowa, Knnm, and Ponca IndinnH, New York, 191.^, pp. 
724-T28; W. E. Safford, ‘An Aztec Narcotic,' Journal of 
Heredity, vi. [1916] 291-311. K, H. LOWIE. 

PHALLISM.—Fhallism may be defined as the 
worshiji of the reproductive jiowers of nature 
symbolized by the organs of sex. A very birge 
share of the worship of relatively primitive and 
even advanced societies has been claimed for a cult 

Inch appears to us, in a high state of civilization, 
to be strange and repulsive. And all sorts of 
figures, wlieiher engraved or plastic, have been 
oressed into the service of the theory as more or 
..ess disguised sexual symbols. Tt is oiivious that 
the mere fact that a cuit is remote from our ideas 
of worship, that it is repugnant to our manners, 
and that the objects of adoration seem to us to 
have no element of divinity is no re?ison for denying 
its existence or its real importance as a socifii 
bond : so many and so various, often so grotesque 
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and crncl, hnve been the modes in which human 
beings have conceived and ajiproached the higher 

pOWfil'S, 

Worship may be saiii to be the ritual presenta¬ 
tion of oneririgs sn|i|r»<tsed to he specially grateful 
to the divinit y, or object of adoration, accompanied 
by obeisances and other acts designed to exjuess 
humility and siil)servience, and usually by the 
ut Uiiaiice of sacred forniuhe praises, prayers, 
thanks, or narrative. It is the suitable honouring 
of a f>ower from whicli good or evil has been 
received and may be e,xpecte<l or dreaded in the 
future. It is a<]dressed not only to what we 
should c-all gods or spirit.s, but to any object which 
the worshipper may consider to be, or to rej)resent, 
a jK)wer v\'bich be lias reason to fear, to which he 
i.s indebted, or from vvbieli be may hope for favours. 
In Jriiliii ‘the soldier worships his »word, the cultivator his 
louirh, the nione.N IciHt'r tiis leilvrer' (H. II. Itislev, of 

Ijotifloii, p. ‘J:{r>; rf. J. A. imboiH, Hindu Manners, 
CusUnnn, and tVrr/n/naV.s;*, Oxford. llMie, p. RUH). Aiiionjj the 
tCwUe of whfcfc wtiK (;cni)an Toj^uland the weaver worships his 
loom, tlie MinitVi .Sis anvil (J. Spieth, /ht- h"ii’f-Kt(nntrir, Herhn, 
lilOti, pp. :U)n, 448), In QiKnentOreetie ‘ th<- Heei>treof llephuestus 
was worshijd in Ijehadea. ... A legend tells how Aenejis set up 
a spear in the rnarket-idace, and hade the people worahij* it' 
(VV. II. 1). House, Urpfk Votive Operinga, Oaiubridjje, 1902, p. 
S76). 

In these (dtses the »*bject worsliipjied .seems not 
to be regarded as a symbol, or as tiie outwsird and 
visible form of any indwelling divinity, but lo be 
honoured for its own sake. The rite is more or 
less simple. Where il is addri^sseil to any bigh« r 

f lower i(. is antilogous in framework, though it may 
>e more splendid ami elabortite. 

Worsbiji is thus an expttvssion of religion. For 
religion no sati.sfactory delinition has ytd. been 
proiiounded ; no form of words hitherto itiventtsl 
will in all cirenrnstaneesdisiinguish it from imigic. 
lint for our jmrpose we may regard ndigion, in 
acc.orilamat with common usage, as concermsl with 
the rtdations hctwtam men in general, or ti trilu* oi 
family, on the one liand, find, on the other hand, 
Ciigher powers whi(*.)i, so ftir as tli<;y are personal, 
are endowed with free will, and are to he approjiehcd 
with reverence, with ollerings, and with prayers 
wltich they may or may not- grant. Sneh powers, 
though freijuently cai»riei<ms ami crtiel, tiri* timen- 
able to apfietil. They are held to j>re,seribe rules 
of conduct which, beginning iti the lower cultnie 
as ritual, tend more and more as civilization ad¬ 
vances to shed llieir rilual c.liaratdcr atid l»e(;oiiie 
truly etliitdil. Magii;, oti the cotitiary, conveys the 
notion of power, how'ever ae(|uired, wielded by 
the magician as his own, and not as tluit of a 
higher being. 'Die eo-opm jition of higher beings, 
when necessary, is obtained by spell. Comjilianee 
with the call is tlum not dei»en(lent on their gootl- 
will ; it is comjmlsory. I'he tendency of religion 
is social, of magic anti-social. The one is usmilly 
ojien, public, recognized, find ajifuoved by soeit^ty, 
and tends to strengthen social bonds. The other 
is ajit to be used for private ends of msilicc* or 
gain, is usually secret, forbidden, disruptive. 
This definition, however, cannot he insisted on as 
a mathematical formtila. In ftraetice it is fonntl 
that no religion is free froiti magietil iiraetiees, and 
that magic often apjuofuiates a,na adapts the 
ceremonies of ndigion. In the higher reitgituis— 
Christianity and uliammadanisni—it lias appeared 
as an anti-religion, having its ow’ii divinities and 
worship in pronounced hostility to the dominant 
cult. Indeed, in the form of ‘black magic’— i.e. 
magic hostile to members of the same community 
—it is everywhere renroliated and repressed (see 
the present writer’s Ritual and Belief, London, 
1914, p. 66 ff.). 

X. Symbols.—Men everywhere have desired and 
attempted to imitate in art any interesting obiect, 
and to repressnt in a visible and tangible form 


ideas either imagined or drawn directly from 
extttrnal nature or from daily intereour.se with 
their kind. It is natural that, wdien their power 
over Llieir materials had so far advanced as to 
delineate even roughly the human form, any 
member or attribute on which it was intended to 
Hx attention should he exaggerated. This ten¬ 
dency, ajiplied for the purpose of satire, is the 
essem^e of the art of caricature. Iti religious 
niatters it has given to sin Indian idol it.s multi- 
))lieity of heads and hands—a clumsy symbol of 
power tluit has been taken over and even exsigger- 
sited h^ Tibetan linddhism—and has produced the 
FpliCHian ‘ man 3 '-breasted Artemis,’ ’I'he same 
tendency luis emphasized the .sexual organs of 
various divinities in many jiarts of tlie world, such 
asj in ancient times, tlieimagtis of Priapus, and the 
llerniic set up at the boundaries of a territ-ory 
or of private projiei ty. Priapic or ithyphallic 
ligtires are, in fact, (tonimon to the lower culture. 
'I'hey are found wherever nuin has attemjited to 
sculpture the human form, xvlH'-t-lier to represent 
deities proper or t he dead. The size of the phallus 
in many cases has no special intention, beyond 
that of expressing the sex represented, and may 
ari.se from want of skill on the pari of the nncivil- 
ize«i artist. In some in.statiees the intention is 
dec-hired (though with more th,an doubtful truth) by 
the naiivtts to he simply that of causing ridicule 
and amn.sement, as a caneal ure does (K. de Zwaan, 
Die Heilkuvde dcr J^ias.srr, Htigue, 1913, j). 6.5), 
In general, it has beyond dispute a deeper signifi¬ 
cance ; the exaggerated otgtins are intended to 
represent for eultnal purjxises t he pow'ers of repro¬ 
duction, paternity, fertility, the pow'crs t-luit 
multiply the people and provide abundance of 
cattle and crops and all •titer tilings necessary for 
prosperity. I’riajms was worshipjied as a god of 
ierlilil y, giving increase of flocks, waitehing over 
gtirdtms Hiul fruit-trees, bedewing them wat-li 
friendly showers, and (laring for tlu'heesfPtiusanisis, 
IX. xxxi. ‘2; Vergil, Bel. vii, 34, 26, Genrff. iv. 
11011.). He was reckoned the son of Aphrodite. 
His worship was a hifii introdiudion into (ireeee, 
perhaps from 1 .amiisacns on t he Hellesiionl, vvliere, 
according to Fausanias, he was esteemed above all 
the gods. Wlien il penetrated to Home, lie w.as 
identilietl with Mntunns, an indigenous ])hallic 
yod ; and Ids statues, in the shajie of Hermae, 
represented him as hearing fruit and a sit^kle or 
cornucopia. 'I'he ancient Teutonic deity hrey, or 
Ft icco, w as the giver of aluindance, presiding over 
ruin, sunshine, and the fruits of the earth. Adam 
of Bremen, sjieaking of Upstila, says that he dis- 
pensial peace .and enjoyment to mortal men, that 
his imago was represented with a very large 
phallus, anil that at marriages sacrifiee-s were 
oflered to him (Desrriptin insularuin A quilonis, 26, 
quoted in J. (Jrinim, Teutoniv Mythology, tr. J. 
8. Stallyhrass, London, 1880-88, pp. 212,’1354). 

In the F. Indian Arcliijielago ithyphallic statues 
are fiequeiitly found. Among the Nuforese of 
New (Ininea tlieie is in every village a house that 
serve.s the double purpixse of a temple of ancestors 
and the sleeping-jdai^e of the youths and unmarried 
men. From the description of tltat at Dorei we 
learn that tlie no.sts on wldeh it is supported are 
ailorned with numan fipires, or witli those of 
crocodiles, snakes, and lislies. All alike are said 
to represent ancestors, whose respective names 
they Itear, Both the male and female figures have 
exaggerated pudenda. Moreover, on the eastern 
and w'estern sides of the building, and outside it, 
are tw-o pairs of rude wooden statues, each pair 
representing a man and a woman in the conjugal 
act. Beside the pair on the western side is the 
image of a child lying on its back. Other parts of the 
building also are adorned with suggestive carvings 
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(f». A. Wilken, Verspi'cide Geschriften, Hague, 
11)12, iii. 213 f.). The peoj.le of Nias, an island off 
the coast of Sumatra, are in the habit of represent¬ 
ing their adu, or supernatural beings, by means of 
wooden images. In many of these the male sex is 
emphasized in the usual way. When a man dies, 
such an image is carved in lus honour, and is called 
an adu zatua. Offerings are made to it; and the 
Niasese are accustomed to implore it for a 
numerous offspring. When a child is born, a 
thank-offering is presented. Before the dwellings 
of chiefs and persons of rank stones are erected in 
honour of deceased members of the family. They 
are called gowe salawa, and are sometimes in 
human form, sometimes in that of a phallus. The 
Battak of Sumatra pray to tlie images of their 
long-dead ancestors for offspiing. 'I'liese images 
are ithyphaliic. Among the Bare’e-d'oradja in 
Celebes buildings descuibed as temples for the 
souls of those who have fallen in war also contain 
ithyphaliic iigures, and in almost every temple of 
imp<)rtance female breasts and g<*.uilal parts of hotii 
sexes have been found represented on the su}»port- 
ing columns. In the village tenij>le of Langgadopi 
sexual intercourse was represented by the union of 
the detacluid organs. Tlie natives, it is true, 
declared that such figures liad no meaning save to 
delight the eyes. But they were Hccom|tanicd by 
images of croecaliles, the symbol of bravery; and 
bravery and fecundity are the highest of savage 
virtues, ensuring as they do the continuance of the 
stock and the ])rosperiLy of t.he (iomnmnity (de 
Zwaan, pp. 18, 62 IT., citing Adriani and Kruijt, Dc 
Bfi.rr'e-sprrkcndc 'J'orndjus, Hague, 1912). We can 
have little do\ibt theref<jre that all these cases are 
as.sociate.d with a cult of fcs'iimlity umler phallic 
sy in hobs. 'Pliis is made very (dear in the ease of 
tlie festival of Upu-lero (.see below, p. H22f.)a.sitiH 
c(debrated in the Babar A i‘(;hi[ielago. 

An etnbic’ni of the generative and creat.ive force of iho sun, in 
whose honour the feast is hold, is erected, in tiie form of a 
standard f).\it)p a pennant of white cotton, almost 5 ft. lon(f. 
The j)erinant is cut in the form of a man bellrill^^ fastened to it, 
a stulTed phallus and test icles—an apt sugjfcstion of the orgies 
enacted below {AE viii. [ISP.^d Ittl). 

Throughout the Slave Coast of W. Africa the 
worship of a divinity named liCgha or Elegba is 
pr<! valent. 

Among the Kwhe his image ‘is made, of red (day, and rudely 
represents the human figure, generally male, rarely female, luui 
always entirely nude. It is always repivsenfcd as sipiutting 
down and looking at the organ of generation, whi(d» is enorm- 
ouslv disproportionate. . . . When temale, the figure is pro¬ 
vided with long pointed bn-asts. and the other ncoess.ary 
adjuncts ’ (A. B. Kllis, Eti’/'-.yi<'aking PfoplfiS of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1H90, p. 41 f.). Among the neighbouring Voniha the 
(masculine) image of Logha ‘ is found in front of alinosL every 
house, protected by a small hut roofed with palm-leaves.’ ‘ He 
is supposed always to carry a short knotted club, wliich, 
originally intended to be a rude representation of the phallus^ 
has, partly through want of skill on the p.arl of the niodollcrs 
of the images, and partly through the growingbelief in Elcyba’s 
m.'ilcvolencc, come to be regardctl as a weapon of offcia^e.' 
Kllis further notes : ‘In the case of F'riaims wo find a similar 
ooimcction betwcfon the y»hallus and a cudgel. See Catullus, 
XX., “The Oarden God ” ’ (Vornba-speaking Peoples, London, 
181M, p. 05). 

Certain of the Sliiut5 gods of Japan are itliy^- 
phallic. Tl>ey are represented in wood and stone, 
and are the object of offerings and worship (W. 
G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 71, 188 ff.). 
Whether .similar deities were honoured by the 
ancient Gauls we do not know. It is certain that 
in the Middle Ages, and since, in various parts of 
France and Belgium, ithyphaliic saints have been 
worshipped for the purjio.se of obtaining offspring or 
curing impotence and sexual disease. Perliaps the 
most famous of tlie.se was St. Foutin (whose name 
is variously spelt), by tradition the first bi.shop of 
Lyons. His cult was wude-spread in the south of 
France. When, in 1585, the Protestants took the 
town of Embrun, they found among the sacred 
relics of the principal church an object said to be 
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his phallus. Its extremity was reddened by the 
libations of wdne offered to it by women in need 
of hi.s help. Further north a similar divinity wa.s 
honoured in the di(.>ceso of Hourges under tlie name 
of Guerlichon or Grelichon, at Brest under the 
name of Guignolet, and (w'ithout enumerating 
others) there was one said to be culled Ters, whose 
figure appeared over tlie gateway to the church of 
St. Walbinga, iu the Hue des P 6 eheurs at Antwerp 
(J. A. Dulaure, Des iJivinift's q^ntrai7-icf',s, Paris, 
1905, p. 204 f., ch. xii. ; E. S. I^artlund, Ft'imitive 
Paternity, 2 vols., London, 1909-10, i, 63; botli 
citing various autliorities). In Italy at Trani 
during the Carnival a priapian ligurc called il 
santo membro used to oe paraded through the 
town (Dulaure, p. 219). Oil 'Frendle Mill, just 
altove the village of Cerne Abbas iu Dorset, an 
ancient figure kiiowm as the Cerne giant, 180 ft. 
long, is cut in the turf. It is represented as flourisli- 
iiig a club in the right hand (cf. the club of Legha). 
It is nude, with very distinct and exaggerated 
sfixual organs. Like tlie White Horse of Berk¬ 
shire and other effigies cut in the turf of tlie chalk 
hills in the south of England, it used to be cleaned 
and put in order every seven years. I'his cu.stoni 
exliiuits the imj)ortance attaclied to it by the 
villagers, and siicms to point to a religious origin. 

Naturally it is less easy to represent the female 
ligure with a corresjionding exaggeration. At 
I'phe.sus Artemis as the female principle of fertility, 
tlie AU-motlier, was represented with many breasts. 
The Yoruba on the Slave Coast of W, Africa have 
a goddess in the form of a pregnant w'oman, who 
is invoked against barrenntjss and difficult labours. 
She is probably identical w ith Gdudua, the earth- 
mother, generally depicted as a seated mother 
liolding a eliild—a common emblem of such a 
divinity. She is the patroness of love, and many 
stories are told of her adventures and amours. On 
the doors of her temples, as w ell as on those of her 
male counterjiart Obatala, the phallu.s and kteis 
(the female einhlem) in contact are often carved 
(H. H. Ploss, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1891, i. 439, citing, 
W’ithout a reference, Bastian ; Ellis, Yornba- 
speaJcing Peoples, p. 41 f.). Female Iigures, how¬ 
ever, with the organ of sex exaggerated are 
liy no means unknown in various parts of the 
world. 

On thf Conpo, e.g., ‘in the foresta between Manyanna and 
Stanley Pool it is not rare to come upon a little rustic temple, 
made of palin-fronds and polee, within which mail! and female 
fiKur(*s, nearly or quite life size, may he seen, with dinjiroporlion- 
ate genital orffanH, the fipurea being intended to repreM(*nt the 
male and female principle. Around thesi* carved and painted 
statues (previously described in similar terms by the author 
quoted, p. 1.54J are many offering's of plates, knives and cloth ; 
and fretpiently also the phallic symbol may he seen dangling 
from the rafters. There is not the slightest suspicion of ob¬ 
scenity in all this ; and any one (>u.'dif,\ Ing this worship of the 
peuerative power as obscene does so hastily and ignorantly. It 
18 a solemn mystery to th(' Congo native, a force hut dimly 
understood ; and like all invsterions natural manifestations, . . , 
it is a power that must he firopitiated and persuaded to his 
good’(H. II. Johii'-ton, The Itiver Congo, l^ondon, l.k84, p. 405; 
JAT xiii. flH«a-84J 473). We are, indeed, expressly told not 
only that tliis worship ‘ is not associated with any rites that 
miglit be called particularly obscene,' hut also that ‘ on the 
coast, where manners and morals are particularly corrupt, the 
phallus cult is no longer met with ’ (.InhnsLon, loc. cii.). 

Nor are such female elbgies confined to the 
pagan natives of tropicnl wilds. They were fre¬ 
quently carved on churches in the Middle Ages, 
Many nave been }>reserved until recently in Ireland, 
a.s, e.g., on a doorway of Cloyne Cathedral, Co. 
Cork. The Royal Irish Academy in Dublin pos- 
ses-se.s a very good specimen removed from a church. 
They are known to Irish antiqnarie.s by the name 
of Slieila-na-gig. Most of them, however, have 
now been destroyed under ecclesiastical influence. 
On this side St. (ieorge’s Channel tiiey are very 
rare. One remains as a figure in a corbel-table 
around the beautiful little Norman church at 
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Kilpeck, in Herefordshire, close to the Welsh 
border. There is said to be another in Cornwall. 

But the repiesentation of the detaclied orj^ans of 
both sexes, often called, from their common desig¬ 
nation in India, the lihfjam and yoni^ is very 
■widely di,st,ril)uted. Several] examples have already 
been incidentally mentioned. 

PansuniaH obsorves that at Cyllene ‘ the image of Hermes, 
which tiie yuople of tiie place revere exceedingly, is not.liing but 
the male organ of generation erect on a pedestal ‘ (vi. xxvi. ;i). 

Similar obiects were from remote times common 
in Italy. Down into the Middle Ages ceremonies 
ar)j)ear to have been iierformed in connexion with 
them. Ecclesiastical legislation prescribes a pen¬ 
ance of bread and water during three Lents for 
any one who sliall perform incantations to the 
phallus (‘praecantaverit ad fascimim’), or indeed 
any spells {pr(rxavtfttiones) save the Creed {sj/m- 
bolnm sanctum) or the Lord’s Prayer (anon., yt.s-.vay 
on the. Worship of the Generative Pnv)ers, appended 
to K. Payne Kniglit, Le Calte de Priajte, Luxem¬ 
bourg, 1H06 [original Eng. ed. 1786], p. 121, citing 
,Judiria saecrdot(din. de criminibus, vii. 35). Tliis 
legislation was repealed by councils and synods to 
the end of the 14th century. Ex-vote stones at 
Itoman settlements and forts in England and 
Scotland have been dug up, bearing phallic figures 
{ib. p. 117). 

At Isernia, in tlio Ahruzzi, Saints Cosmas and 
Damian, usually invokcul for all sorts of diseases, 
and being in the otlicial calemlar rcpresentcil more 
decently than tlie h'ren(;h saints just mentioned, 
found their medical [iractice comamtialed almost 
entirely on the gratilication of tlie feminine desire 
for lovers or for children. 

At their feast oii 17th Sept, tlieir rolica wore carried in pro- 
ceaninn. The fair which waa held on the occasion was attended 
by people from all tiie villages round. Maidens, married 
women, widows, and dmine di piaccre wore each a distinctive 
dress. Objects in wax representing the parts affected and for 
which relief was desired were sold at the fair, and were after¬ 
wards kisaed and reverent!}' presented, togetlier with an ofter- 
ing, in Uie vestibule of the church. Inside the church tiie 
suppliant who suffered from aii}' ill presented himself or herself 
to a priest at the high alt>ar and then and there uncovered llie 
part of the body alllioted, which the priest anointed ceremoni¬ 
ally with c.onaecrated ‘oil of Saint Cosmas.’ Although the 
waxen efHgiea offered for sale represented various nieiiibera and 
organa of tiie iiody, little trade was done in anything Imt pliulli. 
Women were the chief suppliants; and in effect the whole 

S roceedmg centred in sexuiil matters. The ceremonies con- 
nued to be performed until tho year 17H0, when, the attention 
of the Ooverntnent having been (tailed tu them, tliey were sum¬ 
marily stopped (letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joseph 
Banks, onclosing and commenting on a letter from an Italian 
correspondent, prefixed to Payne Knight’s hook ; the illustra¬ 
tion of the votive effigies shows mo.st realistic figures). 

It would seem t hat votive otl’erings like those of 
Isernia wore not unknown in antiquity ; for Payne 
Knight (pi. iii.) figures a gem from the Townley 
Collection portraying a scene which is unmistak- 
alile. Nor is it only at Isernia tliat such votive 
oU'oringH have been known in laler times. Models 
in wax of either sex wort; oll’cred to St. Foul in at 
Vnrailles in Provence in the IGtli century. ’I'liey 
were suspended from the coiling of his chapel, and 
were so numerous that when the wind stirred them 
they struck against one another, to the disturb¬ 
ance of the devotions of tlie faithful (Duhaure, p. 
205 ; anon., Essay, in F’ayne Knight, p, 132 ; both 
citing Journal a Henri III. Confession de Sand., 
V. i. 22, and the note.s of Le Duchat on the chapter 
in question). 

Cakes in phallic form were among the sacred 
objects earned about in Greece at the Thes- 
mophoria, and in the XLkvop, or basket of first- 
fruits, at the Orphic rite of the Liknophoria, as 
well as at marriages. They were included in the 
mystic food partaken of by the women at the Haloa. 
They were, there can he little doubt, part of the 
sacra presented to the jj-verryi in the Eleusinian 
mysteries (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion*, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 122, 


518, 522, 530fr., 148, 151, 154, 167; cf. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. ii.). At Syracuse, on the day of 
the The.snioplioria, cakes of sesame and honey 
representing the female sex, and thence called 
fxoWoi, were carried about and ofl’ered to the god¬ 
desses—probably Demeter and Kore (Athenseus, 
xiv. 56; Farnell, CGS iii. 99, and the authorities 
there cited). The Romans made cakes or loaves in 
the form of either sex (Martial, iv. 60, ix. 3) ; and 
similar cakes are said to be still, or to have been 
within comparatively recent times, made in various 
parts of France, doubtless on certain fe.stival 
occa.sion 8 (Dulaure, p. 195 ; cf. F. Idebrecht, Ziir 
Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 438). Cakes 
shaped like the female breast were borne by the 
chorus of women who followed the bride and sang 
her prai.se at a wedding in Sparta (Athenams, xiv. 
54). 

On the posts of the houses raised in honour of 
fallen warriors by the Hare’e-Toradja in Celebes 
representations of women’s breasts and sexual 
organs are found. Tho case of tlie vilhi.ge temple 
at Langgaiiopi, where the organs of both sexes were 
shown in the act of union, is probably not singular 
(de Zwaan, p. 63). In S. Celebes a favourite 
object of worsiiip is Karaeng lowe (a name signify¬ 
ing ‘ great lord ’), who is not regarded as a god in 
our sense of the word, but as a powerful sjiirit. 
JI(! is figured usually under the form of lingani and 
yoni, though there is at least one example of his 
image in ithyphallic form and made of gold. It 
has been supposed tliat he is no other ihan the 
Hindu god ^iva, imported by way of Java; but 
this is very doubtful. Incense and candles are 
burned before him ; and he is served by special 
priestesses, called pinati. Once a year a great 
feast is celebrated in his honour at Gantararig 
keke, at the first full moon after the end of the 
fast of Ramadan. Karaeng lowe dispenses good 
ami evil fortune. Life and death are saiil to be 
in his disposal. Tho sick seeking restoration to 
health, the would-be mother seeking a child, the 
trader seeking fortune, the gambler luck, the 
farmer a good harvest, all turn to Karaeng lowe 
with vows that he may grant their wislies. Nor 
will they willingly anger him by neglecting to 
fulfil tlieir vows, lest he should manife.st his wrath 
b^ sending disease or misfortune upon them (A. C. 
Ivruijt, Animisrne in den indi.'trhen Archipel, 
Hague, 1906, p. 500 ; Wilken, iii. 263). He is thus 
not merely the giver of increase, but a being who 
holds a general power of good and evil, luck and 
unluck. And the fact that the name of Karaeng 
lowe is also applied to the regalia or palladia of a 
kingdom is pos.sibly significant of the genetic con¬ 
nexions of a miglity, though subordinate, divinity. 
An ithyphallic god with similarly extensive at¬ 
tributes was formerly worshipped by the Ulisiwa, 
one of the two trilies of Ambon and Uliasa. It 
was called Butu-UIisiwa, ‘the phallus of the 
Ulisiwa,’and was represented by an idol 7 ft. high. 
Despite the eflorts of the Dutch Government at 
reiu’cssion of idolatry, it was cherislied by tlie 
people, as the cause of the fruitfulness of tlieir 
women and the bestower of good fortune at sea 
and victory over their enemies, until in 1656 it was 
discovered in the inaccessible hiding-place to wliich 
their pious care hod transferred it (Wilken, iii. 
‘236). 

Fetishes in phallic form are in use among the 
Bayanzi, on the eastern bank of the Kwilu in the 
Congo basin. They are made of clay moulded on 
wooden cores and adorned with feathers. Female 
emblems, but of more conventional shape, were 
also found by E. Torday. Both male and female 
emblems are propitiated by the sacrifice of a cock. 
Kola is chewed, and the juice expectorated over 
them. Torday seems to have witnessed the cere- 
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mony by a chief, whose prayers were usually for 
the fertility of his wives and slaves (JRAI xxxvii. 
[1907] 141). 

Such fetishes (whose shape, however, Is not dtlineated) were 
found by Clrenfell among’ the E. Bakongo, of which we are told 
‘ not that the representations of the generative powers, male or 
female, were worshipped, hut that these rude images were the 
abiding-place of a spirit-force which, if rightly propitiated, 
would promote fruitful intercourse between men and women’ 
(Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, Ix)ndon, 11)1)8, ii. 
OaS n.). In Dahomey, among the true negroes, ‘ every street from 
Whyduh to the capital is adorned witlt the symbol, and the old 
ones are not removed’ (H. M. Westropp, and C. S. Wake, 
Ancient Symbol Worship^, New York, 187f>, p. 40. quoting 
Burton). East and west from Dahomey along the Slave Coast 
‘ the phallus is seen everywhere, in frontof houses, in the streets 
and public places, sometimes alone, b\it more frequently in con¬ 
nection with the image of Legba, to whom the organ is sacred, 
and whose principal attribute is the exciting of sexual desires.’ 
Both the Ewlie and the Yoruha ‘attribute sexual desires to 
possession by tlio god ‘ ; and he removes barrenness. The 
knotted club which among the Yoruha is plaeeil in tlie hand of 
his image has already been referred to (Ellis, Kwe, pp. 41, 44, 
Yoruha, p. 66 ; of. the club of the giant of Oerne Abbas, above, 
p. 817*’). 

In the old ShintS religion of Japan the use of 
the detached plialluB %vaa frcunent. It vi'as set uj> 
everywhere along the road.side.s (Aston, p. 71 f. ; ot. 
Nature [Japanese], II. 7). 

In identifying phallic symbols other than real¬ 
istic representations, however, the greatest circum¬ 
spection is rminireil. All sorts of objects have 
been claimed as phallic by writers wliose imagina¬ 
tion outpaces proof. Some actual or funtic<l 
resemblance*- has been too often deemed adequate 
evidence, without showing the helief.s attached to 
tlie object, or the rites jierformed in relation to it. 
We may begin with some emhlcrns the meaning of 
which is not- in doubt. Around the Mediterranean 
Sea in anticpiit-y the lig (perhaps from its shape, 
whether cofiijiared with tl)e male organ or the 
womb, or, like tlie pomegranate or the fir-oone, 
from the numlier of its seeds) was a favourite 
emhleni of fecundity ; and artificial phalli were 
often formed of fig-tree wood. 

‘Tlie peach is in China and Japan the acknowledged repre¬ 
sentative of the hteis, as the pestle and the mushroom are of 
the phallus’ (Aston, p. 189). 

Aston also notes that, though the meaning has 
now been forgotten, the Japanese term 'tco-bashirn 
(‘male nillar’), from its sfiajie, is applied to the 
I crminai post of the railing of a bridge, or of tlie 
balustrade of a staircase ; and that the same term 
is applied to the end-tooth of a comb. In India the 
lihfjam is a common cnitual object. It is the 
em blem of the great god Siva, and is usually repre¬ 
sented united with the yoni as ‘a smooth round 
black stone, apfuirently rising out of another stone, 
formed like an elongated saucer, though in reality 
sculptured from one block of basalt’ (E. Sellon, 
Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. [1S65]327). Such a repre¬ 
sentation is a inei'e conventional symbol, no more 
than remotidy recalling the creative and repro¬ 
ductive attributes of the god, and can awaken no 
erotic thoughts in the worsbipper’s mind. Minia¬ 
ture copies of this enihlern are worn Iw devotees in 
tlieir bair or round the arm or neck. IMie followers 
of Visnu paint on tlieir foreheads the navnarn, or 
emblem of the god, consisting of three lines, a 
perpendicular line in tlie centre and an oblique 
converging line on either side, sometimes abbrevi¬ 
ated to a single red perpendicular line, and some¬ 
times figured as a trident. The namam is the 
sign of the female sex (Dubois, n. 112). The 
Hindus them.selves seem early to have felt the 
need of explaining the lihgam as tlie emblem of 
^iva. To this end a not very creditable story of 
the god is related in various places of the Pur&nas 
(ib. p. 629). 

Throughout the northern and eastern shores of 
the Levant and its islands and neiglibouring 
countries in ancient times a usual sacred symbol 
was a pillar or pole, called in the Bible respectively 


mas^ebhdh and dsherdh. These objects do not 
appear to have been peculiar to any one deity, but 
to have been an ordinary divine emblem. Origin- 
all 3 '^ in all juohability a rude stone, or the unshaped 
trunk of a tree, they were developed in course of 
time with increasing mastery over materials into 
conical hirnis, into obelisks, columns, or masts, 
and further adorned with sculjitures, painting, and 
draperies. From this anicmiic form the (Treeks 
ami Homans evolved the statue, the intermediate 
form of wliieli—a head and bust descemiing to a 
merely squared base—is familiar in tlie r(*pre.senta- 
tion of many divinitie.s, especially llermie and 
boundary-stones. It has been contended that these 
pillars and poles are phalli. In aid of the conten¬ 
tion are the exi>ress words of tlie author of ciie de 
Den Syria (xvi.), who so describes the o)>clisks or 
columns in the vestibule of tlie temple of the 
godiless at Hierapolis. He adds that they hear 
the inscriiition : ‘ I, Dionysus, dediciit(‘d tlurso 

jdialli to liera, my Bte]>iiu*tiier.’ This only provijs 
that under (Ireek inlluence later times ideiititieil 
the objects as jdialli, and aHi ribed their erection to 
a god in whom they recognizeil the son of Seinele, 
himself a late adoption into the tireek pantheon. 
It cannot prove (though it satisfied the author of 
tlie treatise) by whom, or with what intentiou, 
t hey were erected. In fact, all the evideiUH* obtain¬ 
able goes to show tliat these olx'lisk.s or jiolcs were 
erected indifVerently in connexion with the wor¬ 
ship of any deity, wlietlier conceivotl as male or 
female, not excluding even .Jahweli Himself 
ft.vv.i art. Massebhah, vol. viii. p. 487 f. ; cf. 
Hohertson Smith, Jicl. London, 1894, p. 

188 f.). In the same way our own maypoles have 
lieen called phallic, emblems upon tlie slenderest 
grounds. There is evidence that megalithic monvi- 
ments, whether shajied by art or not, or even 
natural rocks and other objects of a suggestive 
form, have been taken for phalli, or at least tliought 
to have procreative power. But the application 
to tJiem of the phallic idea is not necessarily 
primitive. Ancient it may lie and sometimes 
undoubtedly is. It is more likely to be a spoeific 
outgrowth of a vague and general sanctity and 
power once asciihed to them, which has developed 
nil the more fully, since every other attribute of 
divinity has been lost, and worship in the strict 
sense olf tl)e won! has been diverted in other direc¬ 
tions. Their frequently gigantic size and the 
mystery, nauieless awe, and Hurmise that hung 
about them after their original purpose Inui been for¬ 
gotten would be potent aids to sucli a develoiunerit. 

One emblem of wide currency appears fairly 
certain. A mode of producing fire early adopted, 
and widely prevalent even yet among savage races, 
is that of the drill. Fire is made by rajudly rotat¬ 
ing a stick of hard wood upright upon a jiiece of 
softer wood lying on the groundi and held lirmly in 
its ]>o8ition by the foot. ’I’be action is so sugges¬ 
tive, and the’result is so analogous to life and so 
mysterious, that it need not be wondered at that 
the two sticks have been usually called the male 
and female sticks reR|)ectively, and tliat tlieir use 
has almost universally received asexual interpre¬ 
tation. As the author of the anonymous Essay 
already quoted points out, the use ot the fire-drill 
long survived in W. Europe, where it was applied 
for the purpose of obtaining need-fire (g.r. ), as a 
protection for cattle on the occasion of an epidemic, 
or for lighting the rnidsiirnmor an<l other fires. 
Need-lire was prohibited by that name in the 
Capitularies of Karloman, King of the Franks, 
along with other pagan rites (anon., Essay, in 
Payne Knight, p. 153). It is still used by many 
peoples when sacred fire is necessary for ritual 
purposes. 

In Egypt the monuments yield many priapic 
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figures. Osiris as the principle of life is often thus 
represented. Thewell-knownstory told by Plutarch 
{de Is. et Osir.) of tlie search by Isis for her husband’s 
missing member, when after his murder and the 
cutting up of Iiis body by Tyj)hon she had collected 
all the rest, is the mythological form in which the 
reverence for his phallus is accounted for. Not 
being able to find it, she (iaused a wooden surrogate 
to be made. But, beyond the realistic representa¬ 
tions of the phallus, it has been suggested that the 
K^ypi-ian tau cross (like the similarly shaped 
Jiammer of 'I'lior) and the symbol known as the 
mix (insata are emblems of the same object. Of 
this there is no direct or cogent proof. The cross 
in various forms is a widely distributed symbol in 
laith Eastern and Western hemispheres. It has 
been claimed to be everywhere phallic ; but real 
evidence in sujiport of the claim is, generally 
speaking, still to seek. On the other haml, it is the 
simplest symbol that can be found, and may be 
(aiui doubtless has been) made to do duty for many 
purposes. Likewise the crescent moon, the hor.se- 
shoe, and other such figures have been insistently 
presenteil as emblems of the corresponding female 
organ, usually with as little justice. It is true 
that many tilings in nature and in art do lend 
themselves by form or u.sc to such an interpreta¬ 
tion, and probably liave been sporadically ami 
occasionally accepted. He who is preoccupieil 
witli the subject will see phallic emblems every¬ 
where. But a wise scepticism will insist on proof, 
not merely of sporadic and obscene, but of serious 
and cultual, or at least magical, employment. 

2. Ceremonies.—I’hallic ceremonies are very 
numerous. Some of them have already been in¬ 
cidentally referred to. 

The population of Mdrwur In ll&jputana fear a hhut, or 
malignant epirit, called Nathuram. ‘Thie Nathur&in is said to 
have been a seanip from some part of the North-Wc.strrn Pro- 
virioes [now called the United rrovinees] who settled in Mj'irwAr 
and seduced many Marwari ladies, until ho was detected and 
put to death. Then he becuine a malignant ghost, and begun 
to torment wives and children ; and now his spirit can be 
appeased only by the most obscene songs and gestures per- 
fonned by the Marwari women. ... No household can be with¬ 
out an image of Nathuritm,’ which is vaguely de.scrihed a.s nude 
and ‘ of a monstrous and disgusting appearance.’ * On the 
night the bride first visits her liushand an image of Nathuriim 
is placed beside her couch. Uarren women and those whose 
children do not live look to Nuthurdni for deliverance from 
their troubles ' (NINQ Ui. [ISMl 02). He is, in short, as Crooke 
observes, ‘a phallic fetish.' Nor is he by any means the only 
one in India. Among others, in Dharwar women of the Amhig 
caste carry about an image nailed .Jokaniar, ‘whose private 

[ larts are tiiree times us large as the rest of his body,’ and sing 
lis praises in front of each house, getting in return small 

? resents (fifr xxii. [1884] ISJJf.). In Upper Hurma at the New 
ear feast ‘ an indecent figure ' is paraded, and obscene antics 
are indulgcfl in all along the route {Gazetterr Upper Burma, i. 
pt. ii. [1001], )>. 440 ; the present writer is indebted to Mr. Crooke 
for these two references). At Roman marriages the bride was 
required to sit upon the image of I’riapus (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 24 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst. i. 20). If we niav trust an 
allusion by Arnohius (ado. Genteti, iv. 7), women already married 
sometimes performed the same rite. In India about Pondi¬ 
cherry, in Canara, and the neighbourhood of Qoa, brides are 
ropori,ed actually to sacrifice their virginity to a similar idol of 
Aiva (Dulaure, p. 80, citing Duipiesne, Voyage dans I'Inde, ii. ; 
liiebrecht, Volkskmide, pp. 897, 611, citing hinschoten and 
Barbosa). On the island of .lava, at Batavia, an old and use¬ 
less cannon, lying in a field, was regarded by the natives ojb a 
divinity in phallic form, and daily worshipped with olTerings of 
rice and fruit, miniature sunshades, and coppers. It was held 
to cure sterility in women, for which purpose it w'as necessary 
to sit astride on it for some time. Women might be seen— 
sometimes two at once -dressed in their best and adorned with 
flowers, doing this at any period of the day. For years the 
priests encouraged the practice, to their own pecuniary benefit, 
until at length the cannon was removed by the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment vi. [1870-77] 360). 

It is clear that practices like these are intended 
to secure otlspring. They are a magical proceed¬ 
ing to obtain fecundity. And it is not unnatural 
that they should develop into a more effectual 
proceeding, in which the god is represented by his 
priest. There is no record of such an evolution in 
Kome ; we may be quite sure that the Christian 


Fathers would have seized upon it with pious 
alacritv as a weapon agairnst the heathen if they 
could have done so. But in India the practice is 
not unknown. The most famous example is that 
of the temple of Jagannath in Oris.sa {Dubois, p. 
602; cf. F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire^ 
London, 1891, p. 306). Elsewhere in India it is 
enough to subject a barren wife to tlie embraces of 
any chance stranger (often more than one), in 
pursuance of a vow to that effect. The occasion is 
usually that of some religious festival (Dubois, p. 
596 ; TKS, new ser., vii. [1869] 264). 

In the Jdtaka we are told how the righteous king Okk&ka, in 
despair because his favourite wife Silavati was childless, sent 
her, magnificently arrayed, out into the streets on a certain day, 
os a religious act. There she was met by the great god Sakka, 
disguised as a Brahman. With a touch of his thumb he ren¬ 
dered her pregnant of the future Bodhisattva (Jdtaka, ed. E. B. 
Cowell, 6 vols., Cambridge, I89.'i-I907, v. 141). 

This story jirobably gives us the clue to the 
meaning of a practice described by Herodotus and 
Strabo as taking place at the.temple of Mylitta, in 
Babylon. Every Babylonian woman was required 
om^e in her life to prostitute hecself there to the 
fir.st stranger who tlirew a silver coin into her lap 
(Herod, i. 199; Strabo, xvi. 1. 20). A stranger 
was a person of unknown powers ; he might even 
be, as in the tale from the Jdtaka, a god in dis- 
gui.se. P'rom this quasi-supernatiinil character 
generally attributed to him in the lowi'r culture it 
would follow that intercourse with him might be 
productive of blessings. The greatest of blessings 
to women is fecundity. If, as is probable, the rile 
was a sacrifice of virginity at puberty, the woman 
was thus consecrated for married life, with its 
special duty of bearing and rearing offspring. A 
iimilar rite, it would seem, was practised in many 
)ther jilaces, as far west as the Troad. 11 has been 
jonfonnded with two other customs of the voluptu¬ 
ous East. One is that of dedicating girls at the 
temple of a divinity of fertility as jiiostitutes, 
whose gains went to the sujiport of the worship 
and the jiriests. This seems, e.q., to have been a 
feature of tlie cult of the Armenian gmddess Anaitis 
(Strabo, xi. 14. 16). There are indications that it 
was not unknown even in worship of Jahweh. It is 
still largely jiraistised in India, and is preceded by 
a solemn ceremony in which the new recruit to t he 
service of the deity is ‘ married ’ to him (authorities 
numerous ; see Dubois, jip. 310, 684; A. M. T. 
.lacksoii and li. E. Enthoven, FL Notes, ii, 
(Koiiknn), Mazgaon, Bombay, 1915, p. 74 ; Kthnog. 
Survey of Mysore, Bangalore, 1900, ii. 8 [Holeya 
caste]). 'J’he other custom was that by which a 
girl earned her dowry by prostitution. This is 
said to have been followed in Lydia, on tlui island 
of Cyprus, and oLsewliere. It was not a religious 
practice, but was perhaps a survival of the social 
arrangements of ruder races. Girls among many 
of such races are before marriage accorded com¬ 
plete liberty, of which they take full advantage, 
ultimately wedding one or other of their lovers 
(the subject has been recently fully discussed ; see 
artt. Prostitution ; GB*, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, London, 1914, i. 37 n., 57 fl., 70 ff*. ; W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bislumrics of Phrygia, Oxford, 
1895, pp. 94, 115, 135 ; L. K. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 268 ft‘. ; F. Curnont, 
Les Religions orientales dans le paganisms romain^ 
Paris, 1907, pp. 143, 286; MI ii. 444; E. S. 
Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 266 ff’.). 

The priapic deity of the Slave Coast, Le(i;ba, has, like some 
of the Eastern gods Just referred to, women called his ‘wives,’ 
who are dedicated to his service, and give themselves indis¬ 
criminately to his worshippers at the time of the celebration of 
his mysteries. The excesses comn>itted on these occasions are, 
we are told, ‘of a nature which does not admit of any descrip¬ 
tion.’ ‘ At the commencement of the ceremony the priests 
cause the worshippers to drink a mystic draught, containing 
powerful aphrodiMacs. The mysteries invariably take place at 
night, and usually in the “ bush," at some little distance from 
human habitations’(ElUs, Ewt, p. 44 ;cf. A. J. N. Tremearne, Tht 
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Tailed Head-hunters of Nigei^, London, 1912, p. 206). Indeed, 
the ((od is held to cause erotic dreams by consorting in his own 
perron, either in male or in female fonii, with women or men 
during their sleep. His sacrihoes are ‘ cocks, dogs and hO'goats, 
chosen on account of their amorous propensities; but on verj* 
Important occ^asions a human victim la offered ’ (Ellis, Yoruba, 
pp. 67, 66). When implored to remove barrenness, ' a sacrifice 
Is offered, and the worshipper anoints the organ of the figure 
with palm-oil, in order that the required fertility mav be at¬ 
tained.’ On festival occasions the phallus is borne aloft in pro¬ 
cession with great pomp, ‘ fastened to the end of a long pole. 
The worshippers dance and sing round it, and the image is 
waved to and fro, and pointed townrtis the young girls, amidst 
the laughter and acclamations of the spectators. Sometimes 
the phallus is concealed by a short skirt, or petticoat, which a 
man causes to fly up by pulling a string ’ (Ellis, Ewe, p. 44 ; cf. 
Yoruba, p. 65). 

An officer of the French marine reports having witnessed, in 
1787, a festix'iil i?i the king<lom of Congo, when masked men 
executed a puntomiiue, carrying an enormous priapic figure 
worked by means of a spring (Dulaure, p. 41, citing L. de 
Grandpr<i, Voyage d la c6te or.ciih-ntale (I'Afrione, i. ITS). 
Higher up on the river Congo, between Isangila and Munyanga, 
there is a species of worship reminding us of the cult of Cybele 
ill Greece. Its ministers are euinichs, and it is intimately con¬ 
nected with a reverence for the inoori. ‘ When the new moon 
appears, dances are performed by the eunuchs, who sacrifice a 
white fowl—which must always be male—in its honour. The 
bird is tlirown up into the air and torn to pieces as it falls to 
earth. I was told that in former days a human victim was 
offered up on these occasions, but that in later times a wfiite 
fowl had been substituted’ (Jolinston, River Congo, p. 409). 
Further details on this cult, which is said to he ‘ a vague phallic 
worship,’ are much to be desired, in order to arrive at an H<r- 
ciirate estimate of its extent and meaning. It would seem, 
however, to be an orgiastic, cult, similar in some respects to that 
of Attis. 

Further north, among the Ekoi of Nigeria, there is a juju 
named Kja, wliose fi stival, celebrated at the time of new yams, 
is the chief festival of the year. Aiiiaury Talbot, who inquired 
into it a few years ago, coiiiparcB it to ’the old Adoni-s-Attis- 
Osiris worship.’ He 8aye|: ‘The ecstatic frenzy of I he dancers, 
the trarx'esinto which some of them fall, and the Jealousy with 
which all strangers arc excluded, show that this ceremony ImMs 
a very .special significance.' Tlie cult is supposed to produce 
plentiful harvests, and ‘also to protect human beings, farms 
and cattle from damage by lightning and thunderbolt’ It is 
said to have been brought from the interior of the continent, 
and to have been held every two years. To ensure the continued 
ellicacy of the juju, however, sacrifioee must be offered every 
two years. For this celebration ’ medicine ’ is necessarv—pre¬ 
sumably to doctor the worshippers, a very common practice in 
Africa. Of the medicine tlie most essential ingredient is the 
sexual organ of u human being slain for the purf>ose, or by the 
act of removing the organ. The Kkoi prefer a female victim. 
Rut the rite is known elsewhere ; and in the neighbouring 
Camerootis men are also sacrificed. Eja being a juju of 
fertility, it should be added that one of the chief ceremonies at 
the festival is the offering of firstfruits; and until it. comes 
round neither /m-Cu (yams and other things beaten up into a 
aste) nor fresh yains may be eaten (F. Amaiiry Talliot, In the 
hadoui of the liush, London, 1912, T>p. 74-78). The character 
of the cult leads to the suspiidon that it culminates in sexual 
intercourse ; but Talbot reports no evidence of this. 

Tiiere seem to iiave been more than one god of 
fertility in ancient Egyyit. Tliis is not to l>e 
wondered at. The religion, like the State, was an 
amalgam. The gods of the petty States ah.sorhed 
into the kingdom were similarly absorbed into the 
pantheon. Either they were recognized as identi¬ 
cal with those of the State-religion, or, n aintain- 
ing an independent existence, they became the 
special divinities of certain nomes. The chief god, 
in later times at all events, was Osiris, wlio, what¬ 
ever else he may have been, was a god of vegeta¬ 
tion, a god of creative energy who renewed the life 
of all living things. To this his myth, his pictorial 
representations, and his ritual unmistakahly point. 
In all these his phallus was emiiliasized. Herodotus 
relates (ii. 48) that on his festival priajiian images 
were carried about the villages r>y the women. 
They were each about a cubit in height, with a 
phallus almost as large as the rest oi the figure, 
and worked by strings. We may assume that the 
antics performed with them by the liearers were 
substantially the same as those on the Slave Coast 
and in the Congo. Osiris was identified by the 
Greeks with their own divinity Dionysus, a god of 
similar character, to whom similar rites were per¬ 
formed. These were probably Osirian mysteries; 
there certainly were mysteries connected with the 
worship of Dionysus. In the latter, as well as in 


his worship outside them, the phallus was carried 
about and prominently exhibited (Clem, Alex, Fro- 
trept. ii. ; Amobius, adv. Gentes, v. 28, 3h). Dio¬ 
nysus was not indigenous to (^reek soil. He was an 
intrusive deity, probably from Thrace, whose cult 
was accepted in Greece only after considerable 
opposition. His worship was celebrated at the 
festivals by men and women with orgiastic rites, 
in the course of which victims ottered in sacrifice 
were torn in piece.s and devoured raw, and the 
devotees indulged in sexual intercourse. The 
excitement, heightened by cries, wild dancing, 
and draughts of wine, was credited to possession 
by the god himself. Under cover of darkness 
(mr night was the season when tiie performances 
culminated) all sorts of excesses were committed. 
Whatever was done in this mad rout, the votar- 
esse.s ai^ting under the inspiration of the god were 
held not to have sacrificed tlndr modesty (Eurijiides, 
BciccJkz, passim). Sutdi a cult, it is obvious, was of 
barbaric origin. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that the Greeks bad themselves 
emerged from a low state of civilization, and still 
retained many and startling survivals of that con¬ 
dition. The savage orgies introiluced from Thrace 
and elsewhere found willing and ]>()werful allies in 
the barbarous elements yet struggling in tlie midst 
of a growing cull lire. Thus reinforced, their 
victory was inevitable, whatever the better minds 
thought of them. They held the immense advan¬ 
tage that they proviiied an outlet for religious 
excitement, largely wanting in the more staid and 
regulated worsliip of Greece. The memory of the 
contlict passed away into the region oi myth, 
whence it continneii to exercise an inflnenije, by 
no means negligible, in favour of the cult on the 
superstitious of all classes. It is jirobable, how¬ 
ever, that contact with Greek thought and institu¬ 
tions refined and softened the ritual, purging it of 
its gro.sser elements. 

A jierformnnce much modified, but containing 
some genuine hints of the barbarous archaic ritual, 
still takes place in the neighbourhood of Viza, the 
old Bizye, the capital of tlie Thracian kings. 

Christians of tho Greek Churoh are the actors. It is performed 
on the Monday of the last week of Carnival. Two xaAoyepoc play 
the chief parts, disguised with head-droHses made each of an 
entire goat-skin without the horns, hut stuffed with hay and 
falling down over the face, thus forming a mask, witl> holes cut 
for tlie eyes and mouth. One of them curries a niock-bow', the 
other (the principal uersonage) wields a wooden pliallus. Two 
lioys dressed as ffins are called Kopiraia, or in some of the 
»iilages %'v^ts (‘ brides ’). There are also Karcripekoi, or gypsies, 
among the performers. Another man personates an old 
woman, called the Habo (of. Baubo), carrying a doll (Aticvirw) 
in a bosket on her ami. This part in some places is taken by 
one of tlie (faT«n^«Aoi., who is dressed as a woman. Another of 
these gypsies, with the assistance of his wife, forges a plough¬ 
share. The play includes the pursuit and marriage by the 
chief KoXoy^poi of a Kopira-i. He is subsequently sliot by his 
male companion, and mourned by his bride and other actors. 
Tho preliininarics of burial are gone through ; but he suddenly 
jumps up and comes to life again. The rites of the Greek 
Church are parodied both in the marriage and in the funeral. 
A house-to-house collection by the xoiAoyrfpot, dancing with the 
Kopi'ro-ia, begins the masquerade, while on the straw-heaps in 
front of the houses the icarert^eXot and his wife carry out from 
time to time an obscene pantomime. After the ploughshare is 
supposed to be finished, ploughing is represented. The plough 
is drawn contrary to tne course of the sun round the village 
square. When the play was witnessed by R. M. Dawkins In 
UH)6at Haghios Geurghios, two of the Kopiraia were harnessed 
to the plough. They were led by one of the Ka\oytpot ; the 
other maKoyipos was at the plough-tail. In front marched the 
«caT 0 -i^eAor and his wife witli long rods; but after the second 
circuit of the square they were tliemselves harnessed to the 
plough. A man scattering seed followed, amid cries of ‘ May 
wheat be ten piastres the bushel 1 Rye five piastres the bushel 1 
Barley three piastres the bushel 1 Amen, O God, that the poor 
may eat! Yea, O God, that poor folk be filled 1 ’ The evening 
was spent in feasting on the presents collected during the day 
iJHS xxvi. [1906] 191 ff.). 

It can hardly be denied that in this carnival 
custom we have the survival of an archaic agricul¬ 
tural ritual. Its object evidently is to obtain a 
plenteous harvest and probably increase of men 
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and cattle. Of the or^^ies of which we read in the 
Dionysiac cult the roTnains are here decayed, bu 
unmintakahle. DawkiiiH points out that the »taXo- 
yipoi wear j)a(J(Jed backs and that the KaralfitXoi 
bear wands 8u;^Kti^t.ing that the victim was origin¬ 
ally beaten. Tiie slayer even yet pretends to nay 
the slain KaXoy^pos. And Dawkins conjectures with 
)robability that the latter represents the Thracian 
)ionysus, and that the j)art was oncte taken b^' a 
human victim put to deatli in downright earliest. 

Compared with the Dionysiac rites, those of the 
Thesniophoria were from our point of view inno- 
eent. The Tliesmophoria were celebrated by 
women alone, in honour of Demeter and Kore, in 
the autumnal month of Pyanepsion. Swine were 
■oH'ored in sacrifice. 1‘halli and snakes made of 
dough were carried about and dedicatcal to tlie 
god(iesses, tog(i(,her with fir-cones as emblern.s of 
fertility and the remains of the sacrificed swine, 
by being thrown into the /x^yapa, or underground 
vaults ajipropriate to them as earth-godde.sses. 
Men being excluded, there was no sexual indulg¬ 
ence ; but there was flyting—coarse and indecent 
chaff—between the particijiants. This ribaldry 
was part of the ceremonies ; it was projibylactic, or 
intended ‘to stimiilafe the fertih/.ing powers of 
the earth and thelmman frame.’ Such was indeed 
the object of the <mtire ritual. Primarily agri¬ 
cultural, it was connected with the autumnal 
sowing. And its limitation to women probably 
relates hack to that earliest stage of agriculture 
when tlie labour was done entirely by women. 
Put, as elsewhere, the idea of vegetable fecundity 
was inseii.'uably mixed uji with that of human 
beings. The fasting and abstinence from sexual 
relations required on the jiart of the celebrants 
doubtless werij directed to this double end (CGS 
iii. ell. ii. ; J. IC. Harrison, n. 120 11'.). 

Less imjiortant than the Tliesmophoria were the 
Ilaloa—like the former, an Attic fe.stival. Tlmir 
centre was at Kleusis. The festival, we are told, 
was lield on the threshing-floor ; and it seems to 
have lieen iwi autumnal celebration which had been 
displaced to mid-winter. Originally in all prol>- 
abiiity dedicated to the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, as symbolizing the fruits of the eartli, it has 
been conjectured that its displacement was due to 
iho intrusion of Dionysus, who receiveil divine 
honours together with the goddesses on the occa¬ 
sion. However this may he, men plaved very 
little part in it. The offerings were bloodless, 
therefore consisting of vegetable products, and 
were jiresented by the prieste.s.s. The sacred 
symbols of both sexes wereliandled, the priestes.ses 
secretly wliispered into the ears of the wmmen 
present (the men were absent) words that might 
not he uttered aloud ; and the women themselves 
indulged in jests and flyting similar, it would seem, 
to those of tlie Tliesmophoria. The feast culmi¬ 
nated in a banquet set out by the arclions, hut 
artaken of by the female celel»rants alone. The 
anquet included cakes shaped like the symbols of 
sex (Harrison,)). 145 ff.; CGSiii. 45 fl’.). At Greek 
marriages tlie rite of carrying the phallus in the 
Xfxj'ov, with otlier emblems of reproduction and 
plenty, was doubtless a charm to produce these 
results. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were deeply penetrated 
by Dionysiac influence ; and disgraceful things are 
said to have been done at them, as the Christian 
Fathers do not fail to remind their opponents. 
The most recent researches of scholars, however, 
have failed to discover, among the fragmentary 
hints supplied by ancient writers, any certain 
evidence of practices grosser than those of the 
Thesmophoria and the Haloa. In the worship of 
the Great Mother, introduced from Phr^ma, and 
certain other foreign cults the sexual idea was 


prominent, though in the case of Cybele the orgies 
seem to have taken an ascetic and unnatural de¬ 
velopment. Aplirodite was one of such alien god¬ 
desses ; and her cult, in some place.s at all events, 
was of a most voluptuous description. But we 
need not here follow tlie matter into detail. 

In Rome Tutunus or Mutunus, otherwise Fas* 
cirius, later identified with the foreign god Priapus, 
was a very ancient divinity. He was reiiresented 
under the form of a phallus. His office, it was 
said, was to avert evil and evil spirits ; to this we 
shall return below. Another god, Liber, was held 
to preside over fertility, including the cultivation 
of the vine and the increase of all fruits of the 
field, as well as of animals. He was worshij)ped 
in connexion w'ith Ceres and Libera, feminine 
deities having a similar office, and, like Tutunus, 
was rejiresented as a phallus. An indigenous 
Italian divinity, in course of time he was itlentified 
with Bacchus. St. Augustine hints at licentious 
rites, and quotes Varro as an authority for the 
celebration of his cult at cross-roads. At hi.s 
festival his image was mounted on a car and 
carried round the cross-roads in the country, and 
tlience into the city. At Lavinium the feast lasted 
for a month, during which a kind of Saturnalia 
jjrevailed. The image was then brought through 
tlie forurn into the tem|)le of the god, and tlie most 
honouralile matron ))laced a MTeath uj^un it before 
the assembled ))eo)»le (Aug. de Cii\ I)c.i, vii. 21). 
Jabera was identified with Venus, and rej»resented 
in the tenijde by the image of the female organ. 
"I’he excesses of tlie Bacchanalia at length corii- 
led the senate to suppress them in Rome {ib. 
vi. {)). 

Sexual excesses on such occasions were, no 
doubt, like those of the areliaic Dionysiac worsliip 
'n (Greece, of a rifnal charactiu'. Rite.sof thi.s kind 
ttctray their origin in savagery. It is jirobabhi 
tliat they were unknown to fcAv of the hairo|)ean 
)))les of antiquity ; but we have little or no 
evidence of the fact outside the Balkan Peninsula 
and Italy. Througliout mediieval Europe the 
/ji.rious spring festivals seem to have been similar. 
)f some we have definite eviiUmce to this effect. 
Jf others it is only a matter of inference from the 
emains in modern times. History affords no 
account of their origin; th(‘y dated back to ‘a 
inie wliereof tlie memory of man runneth not to 
he contrary ’; and such a time was one of bar¬ 
barism. They were joyous, mirthful oca^asions, 
n which young men and women took a prominent 
•art, mingled and )mired ofl'. Though these feasts 
and merrymakings may not have been always 
directly connected with agriculture, they were 
celebrated with the effervescence and abandon of 
enewed life and enjoyment, when all nature was 
eviving from its wintry death ; and they com- 
inemorated, if they did not promote, that revival. 
'J’here can he little doubt that they culminated in 
irgies generally recognized and tacitly permitted 
,W. Mannhardt, BaumkuUus, Berlin, 1875, ch. v.). 
This was, indeed, one of the charges brought by 
he English Puritans against the May-day festivals 
anon., E.ssay, in Payne Knight, p. 153, quoting P. 
stubbes, Ayiatomit of Abuses, London, 1583). 

Analogous customs are still or were lately in 
ixistence in the south-western islands of the E. 
ndian Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of the Islands of Lett, Moa, and Lakor pay 
livine honours to Upulero, Orandfatfier Sun, and Upunusa, 
}randmother Earth. They are two spirits residlnff in the sun 
and earth respectively. Every year at the easterly monsoon 
the nwnu-tree (a species of Ficus) changes its leaves. It is 
then that Grandfather Sun comes down to fertilise Grand¬ 
mother Earth. For this purpose he descends into the sacred 
nunu of the vlllage*oommunity; and under this tree a great 
feast is held. The organiaation of the feast Is a weighty matter 
of State ; for it lasts a whole month. Pigs are contributed by 
the members of the community according to their ability, to be 
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alain in honour of Upulero, and afterwards eaten by the par- 
tekera of the feast. Thrice in varying terms during the feast 
the village priest calls upon Upulero to come and eat and 
drink ; the pork and the chickens, the cooked rice and the 
drink, are ready. In return he is asked to give all good things 
to his expectant children, and to increase the number of the 
nobles and of the people. He is besought for ivory and gold 
he is prayed to fill the fishing-boats, the paddy-baskets, the 
sago-vessels, to multiply the goats and pigs, to give food and 
drink, and to cause children to be safely brought into the 
world. Dances of various kinds (among which one is danced 
b} women alone, and another—the pufuiupdance, emblem of 
the liAgam —by men alone) are performed to the accompaniment 
of drums that hardly cease day or night. The people await 
with ex])ectation the coming of Upulero to fertilize Upunusa, 
and share in his enjoyment. Formerly at least, while the (east 
lasted the men and women had unrestri<‘ted access to one 
another (J. Q. F. Riedel, Dp duik- en kropaharige Itaas« 7 i tusacheii 
Selebea en Papua, Hague, 1880, p. 372). 

Every year wlien the .S7.^^tree is in blossom the 
Oiiions of I5exio:al celebrate the marriage of tlie 
eaidj-{goddess with Dharme, the sun-god (see 
OiiAONs, 6). 

JJiit not every licentious rite can be accurately 
described as phallic worship. Many are purely 
niajj^ical. 

Among theNfi.ga tribes of Manipur a month after the paddy 
is sown, and again before the firstfruits are cut by the villuge 
priest,, a genna, or general tabu, accompanied by a (estival, is 
held, when a ‘tug of war’ takes jil.ace, the women and girls 
Hilling against the men and boys. The object of this is saUl to 
)e to take the omens for the future of the crop. More prohahiv 
it is intended to assure its future. Ttie rite Is attended by 
considerable licence (T. 0. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, 
London, ItMl, p. ICS). 

The licence attending puberty ceremonies in 
various parts of the world is often great. It is 
Bouietirncs ceremonial, as among the newly-nuide 
adults on emerging from the rites in many Bantu 
tribes. Even in such cases it cannot be callctl 
religious without an abuse of terms. It is rather 
a first assertion of adult life, a to.sting of ncAv con¬ 
ditions, physical and social, at the most a magical 
proceeding to ensure fertility. Some .sexual rites 
are jironliylaetic in intention, and will he con¬ 
sidered later. 

The ancient Nicaraguans, in whose ordinary life 
sexual relations were fairly strict, were reportcil 
to hold a yearly festival at which women were 
permitted to give tiieinselvcs up (o any men they 
chose (J. (i. M iiller, A uier. Urre.tigioncn, Basel, J<S(>7, 
[ 1 . 6(5.3), K hint is given by Dumont in the 18th 
(!ent. of a .similar jiractice at the harvest fe.stival 
of the Natchez, m Louisiana. 'I'his, however, 
seems to have been con lined to the youth of both 
sexes, and may have been no more tiuin an examiile 
of the ordinary courling customs (quoted by d. K. 
Swanton, Bull. BE, H)U, p. 121), In both 
cases details which Avould liave enabled us to judge 
of the meaning of the festival are iacking. 

The tribes of the N. American IMains, at any 
rate, had c.eremonies, known as the Sun-dance, 
which were deliiiitely religious. The; A'.(*re 
lengthy and elaborate, extending over eight ilays. 
We pos.sess an excellent a(!count of them by G. A. 
Dorsey, He witnessed them on more than one 
occasion. 

The Sun-dance ia performed by the Arapaho in accordance 
with a vow made by a member of the tribe at some crisiH of ids 
life. The entire coinmunity joins in the performance. A great 
lodge Is built, every portion of which with its accessaries is 
symbolic. One of the chief functionaries is the Lodge-maker, 
and another is his ottioial ‘ grandfather,’ called the Transferrer. 
At a certain point of the performance the Lodjfc-niaker’s wife 
and the Transferrer leave together the Rabhit-tipi, a lodge 
where the st-cret preparations are made for the dance. 
Deliberately, solemnly, and in ritual order they prepare for this 
duty. Each is clad in a single robe, all other clothing being 
removed. While a sacred song is sung and intense emotion 
prevails in the lodge, they pass out by a sunwise circuit over 
the fumes of rising incense end proceed to a spot a short 
distance away. It is midnight. After a few moments' prayer, 
in which they both emphasize the fact that they ere about to 
do that which had been commanded at the time of the origin of 
the ceremony, and that what they are about to do is In 
keeping with the wish of their Father, the woman throws 
her covering on the ground and lies down on her back. 
The Transferrer, standing by her side, prays and offers her body 


to Man-above, the Grandfather, the Four-Old-Mcn, and various 
minor gods. It is dilllcult to supjiose, after this preface, that 
ai^tual intercourse did not follow in former times ; and it is to 
be gathered from the stateineut of one of the priests that, in 
fact it took place. But it is averred that it is now prohibited— 
tiiat abstention is necessary, else 'the cotinexioii does not 
benefit the people ’ ; althougli it is admitted that ‘ the teinnta- 
tion is great.’ During the act. of intercourse, w hether real or 
only Bymholical, the 'Transferrer places m Hie woman’s mouth a 
piece of root, which he has brought from the tipi, and which 
represents the seed or food given by the All Towerful (Man- 
above). <)ii her return to the tipi she transfers it t.o her 
luishuiid'a moutli directly from her own. Rc enl.ering the tipi, 
she says, addressing him, ‘1 have n turneil, liaving performed 
the holy act whicli was commanded ’ ; vvhereiuion he and the 
other dancers thunk her and pra\ for her success. The rite is 
repeated on the second night following with similar formalities. 
It is a dramatic representatioii in intimate relation with the 
myt.lis of the tribe. The Tran.sferrer represents Mnn-alKjve, 
while the woman represents the mother of Hie tribe, ‘The 
issue of Hieir connexion is believed to be the birtli of ilie people 
liereafter, or an increase in population. It is also a plea to all 
protective powers for their ai<f and care.’ I'lnis it has a potent 
infiuence on the woll heiiigof the people (F’le/d ('nhintliinn ,Unj*. 
Pub., Anthrop. iv. (llUrij 173, 101). We are Uild i..\ uimther 
authority that ‘ at the sun dance an old mnri, crying out, to tlie 
entire camp-circle, told the young people to amuse the nselves ; 
he told the woineti to consent it they W’ere u)iprotii'lied by a 
young man, for this was Hn ir opportunity ’ ; iiinl he lii precnted 
jealousy on I he part of luishunds. The old women, moreo\ er, at 
such dances encouraged the girls to lucnce (/V. h. Kroeher, 
Bull. Auu'r. MtiH. Nat. Ui.d. xviii. 1 l'.i(l2J l.'i). Tlie Cln yeniio 
had an analogous rite at the Siiii-dance (<1. A. Dorsey, Fifld 
Columbian Mua. I'ub., Anthrop. ix. IlllOn] I3it). It was also 
comprised in some other of tlie sacred cereiiiomes of the 
Arapaho and otlier tribes—perhaps taken o\'cr from the Sun¬ 
dance (Kroeher, pp. lift, 20U, 22(1 ; Anlhrvp. Papers, Am. Mua. 
Nat. II Hit. i. (1908J ‘244). 

On tho other hand, the Butralo-danoe of the 
MandaiiH can only he dosifjjnated as ntiiRitial. Its 
object was to obtain a jilentiful supply ot huHaloeB, 
the Tnain.stay of Iniliftn economy. It was part of 
a f^reat annual relijrion.s cclciiration, includinjr 
solemn prayers and oircrinj^s to the ‘Grtiat Spirit’ 
and other snpern.Mtnral powers, tind the ytmng; 
men’s puberty ordcjil of ah.sliiuMice and tortures. 

Tile entire series lusted for (our days, (luring which the 
Hulfalo daiice by eight men, disguiHcd in hnlTulo-skiiiH and 
liorns, and iiiiiiatirig in Hu-ir movements a tierd of the uniruals, 
was repeatedly jierrortned. Dn the last day, while tliey are 
thuH dancing, Hktc enters to them a grotesipie and horrilile 
personage, naked and covered vvitli black paint of rhnri'.oal and 
grease, wlio, careering ithoiil,, sciilteiK terror ami dismay among 
t lie spectators. He is provided wit.h a wooden pliullns of colossiu 
dimensioiis, and u buffalo’s tail. At first he pursues the wnmeii, 
hut is ritually foiled by the intervention of the master of the cere- 
inonies, armed with the sacred medicine-pi)H*. After re]>eat.ed 
onsets of this kind he tuni.s Ids iiiteiilion to the eiglit hnffalo- 
liaticers and enacts with four of them as cows the part of a rutting 
hull. This appears to exhaust him. The women and children, 
then no longer .afraidof him, crowd around and hustle him, the 
w'omcn dancing up to him and (dudicnging him with lasciviouB 
attitudes. He is thus driven away, the phallus h(3iiig ulti¬ 
mately wrested by one of the w'omen from Ins bociy (to whicli it 
w'as aifixed by a thong) and carried in triumph into the village. 
There from the roof of Hie rnedii'ine-lodge ‘she h.-irangned Hie 
multitude for some time, claiming that she held the power ot 
creation and of life ami death over them, that she was the 
father of all the buflfaloes, and that she could mak(,‘ them come 
or stay away as she pleased.’ This gives the clue to the real 
meaning of the weird figure, wliom Catlin, in dcscrihing the 
scene, takes to he ‘the Kvil .Spirit.’ Having possessed herself 
of his distinguishing implement, she temporarily assumed his 
character, she claimed his power, she became ‘ the Father of all 
the Buffaloes.’ In Hiat capacity she stopped the dance and 
ordered the tortures to he commenced in the medicine-lodge. 
In exchange for her trophy she rci'eived from the master of the 
ceremonies the handHomest dress in the tribe, and was appointed 
to ‘tlie envied position of conductress of the F'east of the 
Buffaloes, to lie given that night’(IJ. Gatlin, N. Arner. Indians, 
new ed., London, 1876, i. letter xxli. und Juliurn reservatum). 
In this extraordinary scene we clearly have a 

f iantomirnic representation of a magical nature; 
or to its strict observance the Mandans attribute 
the coining of bullaloes to supply them with fot)d 
during the season. The performance was, in 
short, believed to ensure the multiplication of the 
animals so necessary to the life of the tribe. 
Catlin, preoccupied with the dance and with the 
horrors of the medicine-lodge, says nothing of a 
scene during the same festival witnessed by Lewis 
and Clark some thirty years earlier. Various 
young married men ofi'erea the use of their respec¬ 
tive wives to certain elders in place of a doll which 
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the latter were a)>out to embrace, and regarded 
their a(;oci)tunce hh a {j^reat honour (M. Lcwik ami W. 
Clark, Kxped. to thf- Source of the Missouri, reprint, 
London, 1905, i. 2)0), Ti«e account does not fully 
elucidate the intention of this rite. It is treated 
as if it were the only rite of imnortance at the 
feast. But the writer was not liirrjself an eye- 
witricss ; he writes from the re|»ort of companions. 
We itiiiy conj(!<;ture that its object was similar to 
that of the Babylonian and Indian cu.storns already 
mcntione<l. Such an object in the mind of a 
savaf.,'e wouhl nob be inapproj)riate to tlie Buil'nlo- 
dance. Indeed, the proceedings of the women at 
the corrcHpt>nding feast among the Hidatsa recall 
to another writer the women at the temple of 
Mylitta (Dorsey, 11 ItlUAV [1889-90], p. 5(35, 
citing Maximilian, Brince of W'ied). More obscure 
is the meaning of the medicine-dance, celebrated 
by a Mandan desinjus of doiirg honour to his 
‘medicine* or fetish. A dance by the young 
unmarried women was part of the ceremonies, in 
the course of which they challenged and received 
in public the embraces of the youths (Lewis and 
Clark, i. 211). 

It is thus apparent that what we call licentious 
rites are by no means always to be de.scrihed as 
worship. They are ritual rrerformances, but pn)b- 
ably in the vast, majority ot cases they are intemh'd 
to serve what may more properly he called 
magical jrurposes. Mimicry, eitlier of the pro¬ 
cedure or of the restilt to he attained, is one of the 
most widely adopted of the processes of magic. 
It has he<Mi fully expounded and abuiulantly illus¬ 
trated by h'ra/.er in Ike Golden Ji<m(jh. VVorshij*, 
however, has been so widely mixed with magic;, 
especially in the lower culture, that it is not at all 
times easy to distinguish them. And, where magic 
relies to any extcnl, as it often does, on the assist¬ 
ance of supernatural beings, mimicry may be 
interpreted as an acted prayer, intended to nmke 
clear to the being whose aid is sought exactly 
what services are nujuired. It is especially note¬ 
worthy that licentious rites arc fre(|uent (if a 
stronger word may not be used) at agricultural 
festivals. Nor is it overstating the fa(;ts to say 
that such rites are most ftilly developc<l and prac- 
ti.sed by a settled agricultural community. At 
agrii’ultural festivals the gladness for the oneiiing 
spring or the gatiumed harvest tiiids ovcrtlowing 
exju'cssion, the hopes, the aspirations for future 
incrcasi! of men, cattle, and fruits of the earth are 
uttered in a crescendo of acts as well as wonls; 
dancing and alcohol powerfnily contribute to an 
excitfMuent of growing intensity ; and worship 
becomes an orgy. 

Indeed, a recent investigation of the alK>riginal 
tribes of Mexico goes farther, and attributes liter¬ 
ally and physically the conlimiance of the Tara- 
humares to iheir agricultural fest ivals. 

Thf nutional drink ot tlie tribe In Owroui, an intoxicating 
U((uor niuilr fiiiin liidinn corn. It U 'an intc^fral part of the 
Tarahmnnrt' r< li^;ion. It is need et all iln cclrl>rat.ionn, dunces, 
and ccrenionicH.■ At the fcstivuls fo<Kl and drink are offered to 
the ir<>d«, nj>«-e<-iics arc made, find dnncesi performed. * While 
thf dancintf and sinjfin^-, Haorifii’ing' uml Bpeechmakinjf are 
jfoln>: on, the people heliave will) decorous Ho]einnit> and 
tormality. The ceremonies are never intornipled by unseendy 
conduct ; evervlxxly deifortu himself with prave sobriety, and 
refrains from tnid talking and Inughing, and from making any 
disrespec.tful noise Hut after the gods have been given their 
shivre, the people go in, no less energetically, for enjoying them- 
selveH.' It is. in fact, the avowed uim und intention of every- 
iKKly to get drunk ; und the drinking ends in a sexual debauch. 

‘ I’nder trie Influence of the liquor, men and women rapidly lose 
that bashfuliiesi* und modesty which In ordlnnry life ure such 
shurai'teristic truits of their deportment. . . . Aside from social 
und religions oonsiderutions, the drinking of tesvino Is u vital 
factor in the nutional life of the tribe. Incredible us it may 
sound, yet, after prolonged and careful research into this 
Interesting psychological problem, I do not hesitate to state 
that in the ordinary course of his existence the uncivilised 
Tarahumare Is too bashful and modest to enforce his matri¬ 
monial rights and privileges; and that by means of tesvino 


chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing. It is especially ut 
the fe.'ist.s connected with the agricultural work that sevuiil 
firomiscuity takes place* (C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 
‘2 vols., IxJiHlon. 1903, i. 26;i, 800ff.). 

But sexual indulgence in a ritual form occurs on 
other occa.sions. 

Thus at the time of the blossoming of the rice, and for the 
purpose of increasing the yield, in some districts of Java, the 
owner of the rice-field and his wife run round it naked, and 
then and there unite in conjugal emtiraees (Wilken, iii. 41). 
Among the I'ipiles of Central America, after four dajs’ al)8Li- 
ricnce, the husband and wife on the night before planting 
indulged their passions to the fullest extent. This was ‘ enjomeii 
. . . Ijy the priests as a religious duly, in default of whu h it 
was not lawful to sow the seed.’ ‘ Certain persons are even said 
to have been ajipointed to perform the sexual act at the very 
moment when the first seeds were deposited in tiie ground’ 
(b'/j-h i)t. i., The Mafiic Art, ii. 98). On the other hand, on the 
islands of Anihon and LUiuse, in order to promote the fertility 
of the cloves, if a poor crop he threatened, the man goes to the 
plantation by night, alone and nuked, and there simulutes 
coition with one of the trees, crying out ‘ More cloves ! ’ (W'ilkeii, 
iii. 4.'i). 

'riiese performances are unaided by festival 
HtimnluH. 'I’bey are an obvious apfilication of 
iniinetic niaj^ic to agricultural purpose.s, or are 
intended, as Wilken su^tgests, to excite the sexual 
passions attributed to the growing crops regJii (led 
as living things, and .so to promote their fecundity 
(iii. 175). In Java, at tlie ingfithering of the ri< e, 
imndles of ears are tied up to represent a bridal 
pair; and the harvest is carrieii out with the 
ceremonies of a marriage {ih. 41 ; cf. 175). 

'I’he Egyptian procession of women in lumonr of 
O.siris, to which reference has already been made, 
seems to have been at least tinged with worship. 
As described by Herodotu.s, it was led by Ji flute- 
player ; and the women followed, singing the 
praises of the god. They carried priapian ligures, 
worked by means of strings. We may suspect 
from tbisdescrijition that in origin it was a magical 
rite, which had grown up indri»endent of strictly 
cultual as.sociation8. The inlluence of such a-sso- 
ciations may have jmritied it of it s grosser feat tires ; 
for the historian gives us no hint of sexual licence 
on the occasion. In India, where Siva is woi- 
ship|»ed under the form of the liiifftun, the idol has 
a purely conventional shape, (ind is not of itself 
suggestive of s«‘xual idtjas. tsiva seems to have 
hc(*u a non-Aryan dtuty, adopted sul)S('(jnently U> 
Vedic times into the Hindu jianlhcon. rhere he 
has obtained a highly exalted jiosition. His 
worsijip has sjiread more or less throughout India. 
The Saiva.s do not connect his synihol with eroti¬ 
cism ; indeed, an erotit; tendency is imirkedly 
absent from his ascetic; cult (art. lllXDUl.S.M, vof. 
vi. f>. 701 ; ef. Scdlon, Mem. AntJtrop. Soc. i. 527), 
though it is said that certain .sectaries among the 
wor.shi|)pers of Visnu, by whom the female einhlern 
is honoured as the manifestation of the power or 
energy of the god in feniah; form, and the Varaa- 
(diaris, who wor.shii) the female counterpart of 
Siva, at times indulge in an orgiastic puja, com¬ 
parable to the worst things recorded or imagined 
of I '.skimo fe.nstsor the nocturnal revels of mediieval 
witc.lies (Dubois, p. 280; Veix.sus of India, 1911, 
Report, xvi. 76). These rites may be survivals of 
an aboriginal jiractice ; they may, on the other 
hand, be an abuse of comparatively modern date. 
In this connexion itis not unimportant to mention 
the fact to which Crooke calls attention, namely, 
that, if phallic practices—and indeed phallic wor¬ 
ship in general— lie a non-Aryan cult, it was by 
no means universal among the aboriginal races of 
India. 

Whatever be the case of the Vaisnavite and 
Vamacliari practices, phallic rites, as we liave seen, 
were an ancient institution in Rome; but the 
worst excesses seem to have arisen after the im¬ 
portation of foreign deities, and perhaps as part of 
the depravation of manners among certain classes 
of the population at a time of increasing luxury 
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and leisure. The Unman god Fasciuus wjvs served 
by tlie Vestal Virgins as priestesses {HM xxviii. 7), 
vvliose rule of chastity was [)roverhially sti ict. The 
rites of the lU>ria ]>ea j)iol»:ihly had relation to the 
promotion ot feeiuidity of the earth and of women, 
as part of the general jirosperity. Tliey were 
celebrated by women alone ; and, thougli we 
'gather that they were more or less orgiastie, it 
was only after tlie admission of men in the early 
days or tlie empire that <lisorders resulre«l (L. 
Treller, Horn. 2 vols., llerlm, iSSl-S.'t, 

i. 403). VV’e nnist, how’ever, he on our g\ianl 
against supposing that all the Homan rites in 
honour of fertility were originally Avliat we call 
innocent. We have little or no direct evidence on 
the subject, lint wc cannot be far wrong in think¬ 
ing that, not only in Home but tbrougbonl Italy, 
the festivals of Liber and the Sainrnalia (held at 
the cojiipletion of the sowing) conformed to similar 
festivals elsewlieii^ in including sexual relations, 
whieli were, in origin at all events, iu;igi<;tl ui 
their object. Attention ba,s lauui alri'ady callfd 
to the jirobably similar character of the May-day 
and other celebr.at-ion.s of inedneval Kiiiope. 

Reference has also lieeii made to inegnlithic 
rnonunieiits. fividmice of their use as pliallic 
representations is part iculjirly abumlant in !• ranee 
and the neiglihouruig count ries. On many of tlicse 
stones, as ^^<dl as on eeitain natur.al rocks, woimm 
desirous of children or of being married rub tluuii- 
selves. Sometimes the liushands take part in the 
eeremori.w JSbjr is it con lim'd to stones ami rocks ; 
trees of suggestive appear;ineo or statues of saint,s 
ami other objects are eciually resorted to for this 
a,nd similar iiriietiees, and are doubth'ss e<|iially 
ciVeet-ive. Menhirs, indeed, are freipiently the 
centre of rites, .such as dancing, singing, a.nd kiss¬ 
ing, which can he nothing else hut survivals of 
leligions oliscrvances. Some of them have lieen 
surmounted liy a cross, and tlins (possibly, too, 
with ot,her riti's) consecrated to (diristianity. The 
legends that have gathered round eonsia-rated and 
uneonsecTated alike hear witness to their pagan 
origin, ami to the enduring devotion of the peas¬ 
antry, wliieli has here ami there comiuereil the 
aversic^n of tlu'ir spiritual guides and compelled a 
conipi'omise with the old lieuthenism. The popu¬ 
lation was converted only by slow degrees to a 
higher religion. The ancient sanctity of tlu'se 
objects, the potency once a.serihed to them, would 
linger on, thougli with decreasing inlbience. 
'I'lieir shape would alone remain to fix the specu¬ 
lations of generations that had forgotten the 
religious beliefs and the plenitude of the rites of 
tlieir forefatliers. liouiul tli.at sliape the vague 
remains of those primitive belief.s -would crystallize 
and be expressed in tale and superstition, some¬ 
times thinly overlaid liy Christianity, but more 
often sturdily indeptmdent of it. Ul.sew'here in 
Europe and the surroumling islands, and in many 
other jiarts of the world, analogous rites for the 
cure of sterility are, or Jiave been, performed. 
They freiiueiitly exhibit n mixture of magic and 
religion profoiiiidiy interesting to the stmlent of 
anthropology (Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 
124 11,, and tlie authorities there referred to). 'I'lio 
illustration of the subject helorigs to the considera¬ 
tion of sympathetic magic rather than to the 
pre.sent inrpiiry. It is enough to observe in this 
place that it i.s but one a(>jdication of a wide-spread 
notion that contact with something to which 
sacredness or power is for any rea.son attributed 
will result in conferring an appropriate benefit. 
Where in the progress of civilization the practice 
of endeavouring to secure fertility in this manner 
has been abandoned, survivals in jest or proverb 
are often found. Thus at Ceme Abbas, if an 
unmarried girl becomes pregnant, the current ex- i 


uression is, ‘ She has lieen sitting on the giant.’ 
In the same way, in Provence, a girl was said to 
have oilcred her virgin robe to St. Fuutin (anon., 
Exs/ty, in I’ayue Knight, p. 134). 

Another magical proceeding is the employment 
of phallic figures as amulets. It wjis well kiioivn 
ill chi.ssi(;al aiitiijuity, ami many such amulets for 
j»er.soM;il wear, e>-jieeially from Italy, are still 
exiaiii. Tile priapie lorm of houndaiy-wtones is 
prohahly due to a belief in its prophyiai tic value. 
This form, or perhaps tlie goil wliom it l epresentod 
ami embodied, avh.s held to have power to avert 
eviUf>l vanou.s kinds, as well as to ensure lei tility. 
Negatively consulereil, indeed, to ensure terlility 
is to avert evil. An emblem of feitili/.ing power, 
the pliiilIiiH was the foe of sterility, ot death, and 
of all the ills that tlesli is heir to. It protected 
fields uml vineyards alike again^'t birds and 
human thieves ami the subtler iiitluenees that 
withheld (ho fruit or spoih'il the crops. It was 
sculpt lin'd on (he Avails of hnilding.s, as at Alatri, 
iie.'ir Koiim, Avlu-re it is still to he seen, hut where, 
by a 1 evulsioii of eastotu, if has long heiuiasi'ini- 
religious praetiee for the inlialtitants to go out cn 
DKt.sxr to mutilate the ligures on 1’,aster Monday 
(/V. J. (’. Hare and St. (1. Uaddeliy, y>o//s 7U’ftr 
London, 11K>6, p. 140). Vet tlie saimi in- 
li.ihitants douldless eommonly cany ii as a talis- 
m.iti on their own person.s, 'I’lie enihleni has also 
been found scrateheil on Konuin buildings in 
Ibilain. 'I’lie continued belief in its apotiopieic 
powiT .seems to aemunt, for its ajiixtarance on the 
iloorw:iy.s of the ealliedral at 'roulouse and other 
chiirelie'^ ill Fran<!e (anon.,/i’.s*yn/, in I'ayne Knight, 
p, Il'-J) and a eorrespomling belief for the Slieila- 
na-gig ill these islands. 'I’lio same reason possilily 
accounts b»r the ‘pillars of slmmolesHness ’ which 
('lenient of Alexandria (Proirrjit. iv.) tw'its the 
heathen w'ith setting up in their houses and guard¬ 
ing with serupulous care. I'he pas.sage as it 
stands appears to extend to other image.s and 
mythological pictures ; but we must perhajis make 
allovvuiue for tlio author’s puritanical bias and 
eontrover.sial purpose and for his rhetoric. So the 
jilialli reported to have lieeii brought away by 
ilio.se who were initiated into tbe mysteriiis of 
Aplirodite at Cyprus were prol>ably amulets secur¬ 
ing the protection of the deity (if), ii. ; Arnohiiis, 
(ulv. dentes, v. 19). Small medals in lead liearing 
phallic representations have been found in the 
.Seine; tliey seem to be identifiable os amulets 
(anon.. Essay, in I’ayne Knight, p. 137). 

The furniture of ancient tombs frequently in- 
clmlos phalli—perhaps to w’ani off evil from tlie 
dea<l (a striking example from Egypt is mentioned 
in Dulaure, p. 43). Large stones of phallic shnr>e 
have repeatedly been lound in graves of tbe 
Viking ago, in Norway, both on the numerous 
fiords and inland. Some of them are preserviMl in 
the museum at Christiania. 'I'lieir exact purpose 
is uuknoAvn ; hut. it has been conjectured that they 
Avere in fact {ihalJi, and w'ero intendetl to serve a 
similar juirjiose to that of the smaller olneets in 
the Mediterranean area (the Avriter is indebted for 
this information to the late Dr. Henry Colley 
March, who had examined the stones and discu.s.setl 
their intention with the curator of the museum). 
On the other hand, it may be that they are to be 
classed witli the ‘ pillars of white stone ^frequently 
set no on harrows in Scandinavia, which were 
probably connected with ancestor-worship, and 
may have liecin, as their sliape sugge.sts, phalli 
((ioblet d’Alviella, 7’/ie Migration of SynJjols, Eng. 
tr., London, 1S94, p. 107). 

The phallus broke through witclicrafts. Against 
the evil eye it was potent. Therefore victorious 
generals had the image of Fascinus liefore their 
cars in their triumphal processions in Home. From 
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the UHe of the syTuliol at Kotno the Fascinua 
prohal)ly acqiiirt'd Lliat name, ami tlie word ftisci- 
mttn (* emtlm n! Mient,’ ‘ witc.lieraft’) became an 
ordinary woid tor the phallii.s. Even to-day, in 
Italy and otlun- Mcditei ranean countries, the tif'ure 
of a j)liallus is anunij^ t.lie commonest amulotH worn 
by men, women, and cliiklien, tliou^di often dis¬ 
guised as a closed list, with 1 . 1 k; tJiumb j>rotrmlinj< 
iHitween tlie tirst amJ second linf^ers. In this form 
it is <albMl the Jiro, or ‘li^>^’; and the action of 
forming the Jiro is a < usl(jmary ]»roj)hylact ic ini- 
jjrovised against a suddenly suspected vviU-licraft, 
such as an assault ot the evil eye ( 17 .'^.), In 
Minahassa (Celebes) the same gesture is made. 
It is not ottly a defence from, but also a <ielian('e 
of, the evil eye;. liy an extension of the idea it 
becomes a deliarna; of a human opponent in a 
quarrel ; on the* island of Ambon, when men ar<* 
quarrelling, out; of them will urjcovi'r his sexual 
organ as a chalhuige to the other (NN’ilken, iii. lilS) 
-probably, wit li its ijinuendo of magic, all the more 
de«,dly. In Imlia a tiny plate id gold, called the 
sliaped like t he leal of the Imlian Iig-tr(;e, and 
rejtresenling the phallus, is tiedaliout a woman's 
nock at her marriage. VVheti, in the Isth cent., 
lioman Catholic missionaries endeavoured to sub¬ 
stitute the cross, lh<;y met w’itli such resistiince 
among their converts that they were forced to a 
coinjirmtdse; the tali was still permitted to be 
worn, ljut across was engraved unoii it(I>ulaure, 
p. SI, cititig Sonnerat). <.)n the Island of Nias the 
centre ol the pjinels composing the walls of a 
house is lilled with a sort of rosette; but very 
often the rosette is rephussl by a phallu.s, more or 
less disgui.stal, lait still recognizable. \Vhe.n an 
epidemic has broketi out in /i knnijxmg (whence 
our word ‘ compound’), or enclo.se<l family settle¬ 
ment, grotes(|ue ami horrible ligures are set up at 
the ent ranees to neighbouring htnipinuj.s to frigbl.eii 
away the evil spirit causing the sickness, tiften 
these ligures are adorned with extraordinarily large 
organs of sex. In the northern district of the 
island the s*.‘\nal organs forming part of the iriuige 
of the (t<in (which, as we have seen, is ithyphallic) 
are avowi'dly emphasized to frighten jiway the 
hostile Spirits, rather than as a symbol of fecundity 
or an amulet jigainst the evil eye (de Zvvaan, pp. 
66 , 6 - 1 ). 

I'hese jiurposes, however, are not ineompatible 
with one anot her. 

JunL tiH Ltie nliallijH come in the nm-ietii worltl to have a 
iniK’li i'xteii(le<l Hiniiill<;iiii(e, in Japan, from repn-sentiiiji tite 
tferuTHtive or pr(<creati'«‘ power, 'it lias iK-conie the H\inliol<if 
the more alistrai't <;on( ejilion of lusty animal life, tlio loe to 
death and disease, liviive its use as a ninKical propliylaiaif 
api)lian(*t!. In Sliiiito tliis latter priii< iple is inucli llu- more 
prominent. It is fmhodi«>d in ttie luune Suite no kumi, wliit li 
means “ preventi\’0 di'ilies." Ttie aji}>li( alion of lids epit iiet is 
clear from the circumstonre ttiat in a mo//o (litur^’^ical pra,\ ei | 
they are invoked for jirotei-tion ajjamst tlie “ iiiifrieiHlI.x and 
savajfe lieings of Lite ttoot t.’ouiiliy," tlmt is to say Yomi or 
Hades. The-e hy no means imaginary personages . . . repre¬ 
sent, or rather are identical with, diseases and other evils 
associated witii deutii and tlie grave. (Epidemic and contagions 
diseases are speciallji intended. Heru’e the Suite no kanii are 
also ealled Vaknsliiii, or " I’estilence Heit-ieS,” meaning the liods 
who ward otT jieslilenec, a phrase wrorii^ly taken in later Limes 
to Blifriih the (lisis who piroiluoe pestilence ' (Aston, p. IW). 

We have weeu that the peach is in dapan the 
representHtivc uf the kteis. In conformity with 
this Hyrnlioiism peach-wood stave.si were used in 
the demon-expelling certunony on the hiHt day' t>f 
the year. At the festival in lionour of the ISahe 
no Kami, or phallic deities, held at the tirst full 
moon of the year, lioys used to gm about striking 
the younger women with potstickfl employed in 
the making of gruel on the occasion. This was 
held to ensure fertility. I'he sticks were of willow, 
whittled near the top into a inaas of adherent 
shavings ; and it is suggesteil with probability 
that they had a phallic significance (Aston, p. 
l8Uf.). The Ainu, the Arunta of Central Aus¬ 


tralia, and other peoples, it is true, u.se similar 
w'ands in their saitred ceremonies apimrently with¬ 
out any phallic ine.aning. 'I'he jiractice at the 
Japanese fe.sttval, however, coincides with that of 
the Luperei, who pursued and struck women with 
thongs of goat skin for a fertilizing purjiose. It 
rescnilJes also that of striking women and girls 
with willow- or birch-twigs at various modern 
Furojiean festivals. About Rtiding in tlie l^pjicr 
Falatiriate the bride is thus struck as she walks uji 
from the idiurcli-door to her seat at the marriage 
service (llartland, Prim. Paternitij, i. 103, citing 
authorities). It is reasonahly clear that in all 
these cases the intention is to promote fertility. 
Tlii.s intention is quito certain if we eomjiare with 
these rite.sone reported from the Konkan, Bombay' 
1*1 e.-^ideney, India. 

We arc tcld that the Korikan villaj^crM on the da.v of an 
eclipse ‘sinkc harrcii trees with a pestle, in order that Lhe.i 
ma.\ hear fruit and flowers. A harreii woman ia also heuten 
with the s.inie motive.' Presumuhly it is ineunt that the 
w<iiiian is heateii with the same instrmnent as the trees. The 
pcsl.le is obviously rej^arded as a jihalliis (.lack.son-Knthoven, 
I' L Motes, ii. H, recording; a report hy the sclioolmuster, at 
Kalse, HHtnAj,dri). 

I'halli were used with ritual signilicance hv the 
licallien Nor.sermui. An ancient poem in dialogm; 
.still exists in nliich is delineated a ceremony 
apparently performed in the family of a kar!-, or 
peji.sant-larm(;r. 

The (fooiim.an himself, his wife, son, and diintthter, and the 
thrall ami bondmaid take tlie pliLillun in turn, eacJi repeiitinj' un 
appropriate slave or spell, and huiidint; it on to the next. 
ThitM- tfucstJi. however, are present; and one of them, unknown 
t/o the >foodman, is ttie kiiijf, St. Olaf. When it comes to his 
turn, he seiyes the otijVct and casts it to the dojj;^, to the no small 
<;on.st,enial.iun of the tjoodwifn. VVit.h the family’s recognition 
of him the poem hreaks off ahruj>tly ((». Viglnsson and F. Y. 
I’owell, Corpus Poet. Iloreale, ‘2 vols., Oxford, IShb, ii. bW)). 
Such ohjeets .seem to be included in those de¬ 
nounced in the Scandinavian (Jiurch law under 
the name of bloffl, ‘ hallowed thing ’ or ‘ talisman ’ 
(iM. i. 408). Their precise use is, however, un¬ 
certain. 

The origin of t he wide-spread custom of cireum- 
eision ami of the relat(;d mutil.'itions of the sexual 
organs, both male ami female, has often been dis¬ 
cussed (see art. ClltcOMCJSloN), and netais no more 
than a passing notice here. These rites are 
lUKjuestionable, evidence of the preocenjiatiou of 
tlie savage mind witii sexual matters. Whatever 
Ollier motives may have contributed to their 
institution, there can be no doubt tliat they are 
above all a preparsition for adult life—that is to say, 
tor tlie sexual life -and are intended to facilitate 
the jirocreatioii of cliildrcn. 'I'liis was, of course, 
in normal cases quite needless; but the practice 
bad regaril nut merely to individual convenience 
and comfort, but also to the wider interests of 
society. A.s a social act, it is found <;onnected 
with religion in \ ery rndimentary grades of 
civilization. In the lower culture generally it is 
jh;I formed on a number of patients at the same 
time, at or near adolescence, and avowedly as an 
initiation into adult life. Instruction in their 
future duties, ami in fact the whole moral code of 
the tribe, hut esjiec.ially in relation to sexual 
matters, and in the religious traditions and sanc- 
tioii.s which form the triljal belief, i.s commonly an 
important part of the proceedings. The religious 
clement, to be sure, in tlii.s detinite form is not 
invariably found ; but, where the practice survives 
into a more advanced stage, a distinctly reIigiou.s 
motive is usually imputed. 

Ainonfc the Ewhe and Yoruba of the Slave Coast it seems to 
be an otU of saeritU’e to Elegba (Kllis, Etbe, P- 43, Voruba, 
p. 66). A similar rite was enacted by the Tutonacsof E. Mexico 
on prescntalion of the infant boy in the temple on the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth day after birth; and Acosta states 
Kenerslly of Mexico (perhaps meaning the city and dominant 
tril>e of the country) that the mother brought the child to the 
priesi in the temple, and that he made a small cut in the ear 
and In ths prepuce (H. M. Floss, Das Kind*, Leipzig, 1884, i. 
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866 f.). But the accounts do not clearly show the extent of the 
operation. Among the Helirewa it eerUtiiilv was a religious 
ceremony ; moreover, the importAuce aliuched to the mule 
organ was such that oaths were taken upon it, and that admit¬ 
tance to the national religious privileges was debarred to those 
who were not (•ireuincised, and to those whose organs, on the 
other hand, were not perfect in every other respect. Among 
the Muhammadans (as probably among the ancient Arabs) 
circumcision is likewise a religious rite. In Arabia at the 
present day it is performed at a festival, formerly, there can he 
ittle doubt, of a licentious I'haranti r, and probably a survival 
of the spring festival in which the am ieut Semitic nioDicr- 

g oddeas was honoured (Ci. A. Uartoii, .1 SKrtch (// Setnitir 
New Vorli, pp. Df), IIU), Circuimnsiori takes|ila<‘e 
among Muhammadans at an earl> age, and it is not now, what ¬ 
ever it may have been in ‘the limes of ignorance,’ in strictne.ss 
a puberty rite, tint it iiia^' be noted that fiuhert.y rites are 
very commonly the occasion of licentious outbursts and inia- 
cellaneoiiK sexual commerce. 

3 . General considerations.—The variotiH prac¬ 
tices, then, coniinonly and collectively known as 
phallic worsliij) are si conotuies of rites |>artly 
cultual and partly iiiaoical. While ma,My of them 
are easily distiii^Muslialile into tlu'se two cla.sscs, 
many, on the other Intnd, are on (lie lioider-line 
luitween cult and nia/gic.. Ittdi^^ion and inaoic 
alike oii^inate in the emotionsil miture of man¬ 
kind, ratlier than in the rtuisoning faeulties ; ami 
only in the hi>;hest civilizations, if completely 
even there, are they separated. 

In savaj'e and bai hat ic stajjfes of culture sexual 
matter.s are discussed with more oi»emiesH than 
with us. 'I'hey are takcui more as a iua,t.l,ej’ of course. 
The literature of every coinitry discloses how lonjg 
this liahit may persist into the hi^dier civilization. 
Greater or less laxity of sexual morality, despite 
individual je.alousies, is likely to he an ticcompaiii- 
inent of this freedom of s[)c,(jch. It is notorious, in 
fact, amoujL; a lar<^e mini her of ]>eoples. Races, to 
be sure, tii/Ier in this respect. Some are com¬ 
paratively cold ; anionu' others erotic pa.ssion is a 
prominent cluiracterisiic, impelling them to eon 
tinual {^ratilictilion and chang:e. of ohject. I'hat 
it should fre((^uently he encouraged and eonsecrafed 
W religion is only what we might anticijiate. 
Thus it comes about that religious festivals— 
prejiared for by dtiys or weeks of anxious ohst.u- 
vaiices, fasting, ami asceticism, during which the 
emotions are gradually excited and wr<*ught to a 
liigli tension—culminate in a recoil of wihl indul¬ 
gence of the pimt-up passions. 'I'he community 
comes together in general asstmihly on such 
occasions. 'I’iie social iiistiiicts are gratified, and 
the imagination atul tlie fetdings are stimulalc<l, 
by the dances and other ceremonies perbuined ami 
witnessed in eominon. All the jiliysnal needs, all 
the desires previously rejuesscd, are satislicd ; 
and, since sexual impulses are as crude ami almost 
as poweiful in priiinti''e linmanily a.s flic craving 
for food, tlieir unrestrained imiulgence is parallel 
with tlie unlimited eating and drinking on these, 
occasiiuis. 'I’liis conseci al ion of out bursts of 
deb.auchery by religion, when once it lias taktui 
place, fireserves them for long |>eriotls as n pliysical 
and social pleasure and, nuire, as a religious duty, 
amid the changes of culture and growing refine- 
ment of manners. 

While a disiiassionate view of religion refuses to 
identify it with sexual and amatory j»a.ssion (see 
art. Fkmalk Principi.K), tlie.se arc, notwithstand¬ 
ing, intimately related. Emotion, once excited 
in any direction, is often either diverted into 
another or carries with it in its vehemence objects 
not at first contemj»lated -nay, even fills and over¬ 
flows all the channels of life. The very strength 
of sexual passion, upon which the continuance of 
the race depends, renders it peculiarly liable to i 
attract and unite with religious emotion. That it j 
has done this in all historical ages is shown not 
merely by phallic practices and the use of phallic 
emblems such as we have considered, but equally I 
by the sensual or the ascetic excesses into which I 


religious fanaticism almost everywhere falls. The 
crazy votaries of the M<*ther of the G<»ds, who in 
her lionour tleprived themselves of their manhood, 
were the subjecls of sexual obse.ssion no less than 
the worshiitpers of Anaitis or Elegba. Vowed 
celibacy, wliether solitary or in communities, of 
all religions is preoccupied with tiie sexual idea. 
It leads to nMuseous develojimcnts, like those of 
St. 'I’eresa or St. tbiLharitie of Siena ; or human 
nature gives way under the strain to unregulated 
diysieal satisfaction of the very |)assions wliich it 
las endeavoured to sup|>fc.s.s. I'hrough inttMise 
erotic passion in its higher manifestations, as 
through int ense religious passion, there runs a rich 
vein of my.sticism. rite religious tlevotee atul the 
lover ate alike imjiclli'd to union witli the object of 
devotion—union wiiich is en\ isageii as nu>re than 
corjtoreal, loftier, more intimate, merging the 
being in that which is so eagerly atloreti. All 
others are rem>unceil, eonRiiniied. In religion, 
where the ohject is by the nature of the case 
incapable of po.sse.ssioii, of nj'piopriation, the 
worshi}>)>er has no means of comjilete sati.sfaction 
of his passion. Especially where the ohject is 
conceiveti as of (he opposite sex, his passion in 
extreme cases becomes moiioiimnia. Even where 
it falls short of that, it often drives him to extra¬ 
vagances and fantastic surrogates for the satisfac¬ 
tion which is tlenied him. The lives of anc-itmt 
hermits, t he annals of t he cloister, fis well as tlie 
history of man}" a Chri.slian sect, hear ahumlant 
witness to the evil ; and Christianity has liad no 
monopoly of it. 

Save in a few instances, hov\'ever, such as the 
worship of Cyhelc, the erolo-rcligious fervour in 
pagatiism ttxluilists itself in occasiona,! orgi(?H. In 
the intervals tin* woiship}i«‘rs are sane ; the intoxi¬ 
cation past, they resume their normal selves. 
Usually iutenuittent oullirt'iiks are sullicient to 
satisfy the human t;ra\'ing for excitement,. When 
st'xual passion i.s crude and t'asily expended on 
other objects, ami when the religioiiM ideal is child¬ 
like jirul undeve,lo]>etl, so that the divinity is 
imagined as tpiite apart from humanity and witliout 
any infimato syrupaMiic.s with (he individual 
worshipper, hut ratlier as the luler of a tribe or 
community, sexual jiassion does not morliidly and 
continuously project itself int,t) the religious 
sphere. 'I’lie jieriodical religious orgies a,IIord 
ample scope for the gratilicatioii of the sexual 
instinct beyond the normal imiulgence. In that 
st.age sexual ami religious mysticism asks no more 
than the belief that the orgies are an iniit-al.ion, a 
dramatic rcpresentalioii, of tbe divine proci'dure, 
or an a.ssi.stamK^ to it—in eitlier case a religious 
duty—and a social enjoyment crowned with the 
privilege of sharing it in .some sense with the god. 

For illustratitms of tlu^ stage in question we may 
refer to the festivals in hommr of (Jrandfatlier 
.Sun and (Jrandmotlier Earth in various E. Indian 
islands and to the Sun-dance of tin* trilajs of the 
N. American IMains. 'I'he worshiji of the old 
Semitic mother-goddess and of tlie cognate divini- 
tiesof S.W. Asia seems to have been notdissiniilar. 
'I'o this type we may ]>rohahly also refer the 
ancient Thracian worship of Dionysus. Wlien by 
a missionary movement be entered Greece, his 
cult heeatne more individual ; it was raiw^d to a 
higher plane and refined ; Orjdiic in/iuerices and 
speculations, originating perhaps in Crete, gave it 
a new tone and content. 

The divinity associated with these periodical 
orj^ies, as soon as he has assumed definite character¬ 
istics, is found to be one among whose attributes 
fertility is prominent. To him the mild and genial 
sunshine, tlie rains and revival of nature, all the 
conditions of the fruitfulness of earth, the increase 
of food, and the multiplication of the people are 
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ascribed. Ilis wornliii) in directed to obtain these 
blessing's, without which life is impossible. The 
rites are not con lined to prayer and sacrifice, a« to 
a strictly personal beinfj;. What we call magic 
mingles with these and rivals them in potency. 
It is, in fact, an essential i)art of the performance. 
'I’he .s<»cial gatherings ana the rites are no doubt 
far f>l(]er than the divinity, far older than any 
)ra(!ti(ral aim beyond that of pleasure and grati- 
ication. They were in tlieir rude l>cginnings an 
ex])r(;sKion of the emotions of the ^romniutiity 
Indore the divine personality was dimly iinagineti. 
IIis worship and symhols have grown out of them. 
The j)rc»ceHH was probably unconscious. Many 
generations may have elapsed before a motive less 
vague tlian social enjoynicut was evolved for the 
periodical reunions, lint, when man’s curiosity 
about himself and his surroundings led him to 
discover th«" connexion of sexual jULssion with the 
mystery of hirth, then the rlance, the rhythmical 
cries, and the sexual indulgence practised in the 
a.ssemhlies of the group would be litted with a 
dcejier meaning. 'I'liey wouhi he held to arouse 
the emotions and kindle the apjietites of the 
animals and the crops, more or less iiersonalized ami 
interjireted in liiiman terms, or to act as Hj>ells 
directly on them ; or they would heiumie appeals 
to, anti jierchanco a sfiticies of eo-ojuTation w'ith, 
the higher powers conci'ived as ruling the course of 
Tiatnrt!. Social amusenumt would thus he trans¬ 
figured into td)ligation, and the welfare of the 
community would he held to lie dependent on its 
purud-nal ohst>rvanc.e. 

A cult like this is apt to he<!ome specially devel- 
ojicd in a poiuilation dependent for the supply of 
fotxl and other necessaries and c()mforts of life on 
some form of agriculture, thougli not, as we have 
seen, exclusively conliiied to these. I ts rites relate 
to t,he immediate neinls of the community. Their 
symbols are drawn from those needs. The festi¬ 
vals are held at periods whim the i-hief labours of 
the year are about to he undortaki'n or are just 
coinpleteil -before sowing, in the interval betwee 
sowing and harvest, and after the crops have been 

f 'athered in. 'Phese are the times when the col- 
ective eniotions are liveliest and the juiuse in the 
collective labours gives ojiportunity for feeling the 
awakening inlluenc.i's of the spring, the anxiety 
for the Miicce.ss of the ojierations of the year, or the 
satisfaction, gladness, ami sense of security of the 
results. It is no wonder that they overilow in 
words and actions repressed (it may be sternly) at 
other times, and regarded wit h disgust by a civiliza¬ 
tion that has risen above such (toar.se and brutal 
exhibitions. For what an ex[)erienced observer 
says, desinihing the harvest festival in Borneo, is 
of wide a|)pli<*ation : 

■ T)m; whole festival is a oelobration or cult of the principle of 
fertilil.v and vitality—that of tho woriien no le,ss than tliatuf the 
padi’ (C. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Jionieo, 
2 vols., Ix)ndon, 1912, i. 112). 

Some of these festivals took the form of a sacred 
marriage—a marriage, i.e., of tint gotl and godtless 
of fertility, sucli a.s the marriage of the sun god 
and eart h-goddess celebrated by the Oraons and in 
the K. Indian Archiiielago. 

• At Calah,’ once the capital of Assyria, ‘the marriage of the 
god Nahu appeare to have been annually celebrated on the 
thin! of the month lyvar or Aim, which corresponded to May’ 
(dtp, pt. i.. The Maine. Art, ii. 130). The rnarn.age of Zeus and 
llera was performed annually in various parts of Greece. In 
India, in the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, the 
Malayiilis, a Tamil tribe, celebrate tho marriage of their tribal 
fod, Sarvar&yam, with the godflcss of the Gauvery river. This 
union is Bup]>o»ed to fertilize the cultivated lamfs of the tribe 
{FL xxii. 11911)229). Among the Pamhara of the Niger basin 
in W. Africa the male and female idols are believed to couple at 
the time of the annual aacrilices offered liefore the rainy season 
(J. Henry, L'lme d'un peupU<\fricain : l^s Bainbara,TAunster, 
1910, p. iftl). Frazer suggests that the King and Queen of the 
May at European spring festivals are relics of a similar ceren)on 3 '. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that at the Holi 


festival, a peasant celebration of a similar character, in Gujarat, 
a inock-niarriage is performed between ' two pooretu}>id persons’ 
dressed as brute and bridegroom (Jackson-Enthoven, FL Notes, 
'Gujarat,' Massgaori, Bombay, 1914, p. 158). Whether Frazer's 
conjecture be correct or not—and it is not unffasil>le—we 
frequently And in such ceremonies the part of the goddes.s 
played by a mortal woman. In Athens Dionysus was married 
every year to the queen, the wife of the king archon. Probably 
the annual spring festival in Scandinavia, when the image of 
Frey was drawn round the country in a waggon, accotnpanied 
by his young priestess, who was called the god’s wife, was a 
similar rite (Grimm, Tent. Myth. i. 213; GB'i'pt. i., The Manic 
Art, ii. 143). The Blackfcet of N. America are said to have 
married the sun every .year to the moon, rejireseiited by a 
maiden or a woman wlio had had only one husband. 'The 
Algonquins married their nets to two young girls of six or seven 
years of age (thus securing that they were virgins); and the 
Hnrons adopted the custom from them (GIF, pt. i , 'J'he. Magic 
Art, ii. 14(>f.). Tliese are evidentJ.y rites to secure fertility and 
plenty. As might he expected, the conBumniation of the (iivine 
union often comes to be enacted. It was so in the case of 
Dionysus in Athens; ‘but whether the jiart of the god was 
played by a man or an image we do not know’ (ib. p. I3(i). 
Among the Oraons the i)ricst and his wife represent the divine 
personages. Jagaimfith's bride is put into the god's bed, anrl 
a Brahman is said to join her there, tcy play the god’s part. 

A further 8ta{i:e i.s reached when the fjod in 
provided with a permanent wife or wives. 

The ancient Egyptian queen was held to be wedded to the 
god Ammon, who approached lier in the likeness of her earthly 
consort, the I’haraoh, as Uther I’endragon aitprouchcd Igraync 
atifl tlie hero Astrabakus the w'ife of Ariston, king of .Sparta. 
Similarly, in ttahylon a woman was kept in the lofty temiJo of 
Belas his wife. ‘The Indians of a village in Peru have been 
know'll to marry a beautiful girl, about fourteen years of age, to 
a stone shaped like a human being, which they regarded us a 
god (hvuca). All the villagers took j>arL in the marriage cere¬ 
mony, which livsteil three da.vs, and was att ended w ith much 
revelry. Tlie girl thereafter remained a virgin and sacrilunaj to 
the idol for the people. They sheweil her the uttermost rever¬ 
ence and deemed her divine' (ib. p. 14(5). 

Ill Hucli ca.se8 the provision of a wife w^a.s probably 
looked upon a.8 an or<linarv duty to tb(^ god, who 
was tbouglit of in antbropoiiiorjiliic term.s. Sueb 
wife fre(|iiently betuinie liis ju’u'sU^ss. And the 
relation between the god and bis wife may not 
always have beem the direcit cause of fertility or 
other blessings to the worsbipiiers, though doubt¬ 
less the neglect to provide a wife would have 
aroused the divine resimtnient. 

In India, where prostitutes are altAched to a tcmjile, the.y are 
first married to the goti. The Kaikolans, a caste of 'i'aniil 
weavers, deem it right that at least one girl in every family 
shouhl he dedicated to the temjde service. At ('oimhatoro the 
marriage ceremony is perfonm'd before the idol, presuinahly 
Hivu. A Brahman ties the tali upon her ; and at night the goii 
is rejvresentod by a sword, which is laid by her side before any 
one else is allow'ed to aiq^roaoh her. So realistically is the 
relation between the god and the girl cone.eived that at her 
death tho idol, as her husband, hue to observe the customary 
death-pollulion ; consequently no pnja is performed in the 
temple unt il her body has been disposed of (E. Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of S. liaiia, Madras, 1909, iii. 37ff.). A ceremony 
widely practised in India is that of marrying Vi^tui to a tulsi- 
plant, or of marrying an a/u'cf/Aa-plant to a marf/o«a-plant, and 
HO forth. This Is performetl by husbands and wives to obtain 
ofTsjiring (Censtis of India, 1911, Report, vil. 63, xvi. 176, 
xxi. 89). 

({(morally, when from various causea a pantheon 
develops, the individual divinities become more 
or less specialized, and the patronage of sexual 
love and human fecundity is often severed from 
that of the multiplication of flocks and herds and 
the seeds of the held. This lia.s been the ease with 
the Negro divinity Legba. In Greece the imported 
godde.s8 Aphrodite tended in the same way to 
become the goddess of beauty and human love, 
obscuring the wider functions that she originally 
exercisetl and in many places continued to share 
with other divinities. In such cases the licentious 
rites are often enipha-sized and turned to uses in¬ 
volving more than a di.sregaid—a conscious defiance 
—of all moral regulations. Societies deeply pene¬ 
trated with this cancer are on the way to dissolu¬ 
tion. 

But a much more legitimate motive dictates re¬ 
course to these divinities. The desire for offspring, 
80 vital to the species, is deeply imprinted in every 
normal individual. It is, incfeed, limited by tlm 
necessity for finding room and subsistence. Where 
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this condition presses on the community, as among 
very low races and peoples hemmed in by geo¬ 
graphical or politi(^al obstacles, it is counteracted 
by infanticide ; but elsewhere it impels to repro¬ 
duction. Women as well as men, and even mure 
than men, wisli for children. Mowhere is the wish 
more in evidence than among patrilineal peoples, 
where women are held in esteem according as they 
are, or are not, blessed with children, and it is a 
reproach to a married woman to be childless. So 
strong is the desire for ortspring that a man often 
cares not who has begotten the children reckoned 
to him. He will marry a woman who has proved 
her canacity for childbearing, in order to obUin 
not only the children she may hereafter bear, but 
those she has already borne. He will subject his 
wife to other men’s embraces with i>erfect indiHer- 
ence, so long as the children resulting he<-ome his, 
or even for tlie purpose of thus acquiring children. 
In such a community, it need hardly be said, the 
issue of adultery—i.c. the wife's connexi»m with a 
man unli(;ensed by the husbarul—is usually claimed 
by the latter, tliough he may dissolv'e the marriage 
or punish tlie wife even with death. Here, then, 
resort to divinities of fecundity to procureod'spring 
is natural and, granted their ability to bestow it, 
reasonable. Wherever the desire for cliildren is 
strong, such resort is witnessed in custom and told 
ill story. Aiicestor-worsliip lends itself to the 
pra,ctice. An ancestor who founded or continued 
the family is interested in its fterrnancnce. If lie 
be yiossesHcd of fiower, wdiicli bis worsliiji presumes, 
he will, when properly apftroaidied, exercise that 
powder to grant iiuirease to his seed. It is, there¬ 
fore, not without signilicance tliat liis image should 
be, as in some case.s we liave seen it to he, repre¬ 
sented in ithypliallic form. 

'I'lic rites employed to attain the object are, as 
we liave learned, very various. Vows, jiniyers, 
ami ollerings to the god are things of course. 
Wlieu he is in phallic, form, he is embra<'e<l ; and 
for this pur])ose many objects arc deemed phalli 
that were not so intended. A human rcpn'sentat.ive 
may play tlie part of the god. Mere contact with 
a sacred object is often sutlicient. riiallir*amulets 
are everywliere in request. They may be jilaced 
in or about tlie dwelling, or, more likely, are worn 
on the person, so as to secure continuous contaiit. 
Special kinds of food, or food prepared with syanual 
rites, may be jirescribed, or tlie drinking of, or 
bathing in, various liquids (Hartlarid, Prhit. 
Paternit//, i. cli. ii. f.). The.se and other methods 
are mainly magical, and often have little or 
nothing directly to do with worship in the strict 
acceiJtation of the term. In either case recourse is 
ha<l to the mysterious a region in which worshif), 
magic, and medicine arc as yet hardlv distin¬ 
guished. 

Examples have already been given of the sexual 
act in relation to agricultural rites. At festivals 
the object of sexual licem-e, in the promotion of 
general fertility, the revival of nature, and the 
germination of the fruits of the earth, is sometimes 
obscured by tlie social cbaractcir of the occasion. 
This is not tlie case where conjugal relations are 
ordained for the express purjiosc of assisting the 
growth of croyis. llut the magical influence of 
the sexual act is deemed powerful over a much 
wider sphere. Many ceremonies must be performed 
only by virgins, or by persons who have abstained 
for a period from intercourse with the opjiosite sex, 
and who are consequently held to be in a state of 
ritual purity. 

Contrary to thi.'i, the Akaiuha require the head of the villafre 
and his wife to nohabit on the second and fourth nij^htfl of 
their preliiiiiriarv occupation of the new sit«, wiien the viJ)ag:e 
Is removed (C. W. Hohlev, Ethnology of A -Kamhn and other 
E. African Trihcn, Cainhi id(;e, llU", p. .AS)—prohahly a rite in¬ 
tended to lead to all iorts of k luck. Ainonjr the same 


people the father and mother must cohabit two days after their 
child's circumcision ; otherwiee the father cannot go and drink 
beer at the feast, and the child's wound will not rearlily heal 
fib. p. 69). In the month of January the Bechuana hold a 
general assembly of all adult males, on a day fixed by the 
chief, at the great kraal of the tribe. Certain ceremonies, ap¬ 
parently of a purificatory nature, are performed; and they are 
repeated by eatdi man ujion hie own family at home. That 
night every man ritually sleeps wiU> hif* <’hlef wife. If he is 
away from home and unable to return, ll\e year will probably 
be a year of calamity for him, and his ciiunces of surviving it 
are slight. When he returns, he cannot coiiabit with his wife 
until after the next year’s ceremony. Tim danger rests not 
only upon him, but also upon her, if the ceremonial cohabita¬ 
tion be omitted. She may, ))owcver, I'all in I lie as^^istance of 
another man, in case of her husband’s absence ; and site la 
perfectl.v free from Idame in bo doing ; hut U»e husband ie 
under a grave interdict until an elaborate ceremony lias been 
performed over him by the im'dicine-inan (JA I xxxv. [191)6] 
611). Nor is a sexual rite of this kind confined to tl’o Bantu 
race. It is difficult to say whether tlie Totias of the Nilglrl 
Hills are, like the Bantu and tiieir congeners the true Negroes, 
specially libidinous. It is certain ttial their sexual morality is 
very low, and that there is no word for adultery in their lan¬ 
guage ; the evidence, indeed, points 1o a total absence of the 
concept of adultery, despite the fact that there are recognired 
husbands and wives. The Todiuj are coiiqiosed of two iion- 
exoganums divisions—file Turtharol and the Teivaliol. Tlie fi 
is the most sacrefl institution known to them. It comprises a 
herd of liiiffaloes with a immher of dairies and grar.ing districts 
tended by dairy-man priests. Tiiese dairies bekmg exclusively 
to ojie or other Tarthar clan, but lliv pa/ol, or priest, must be 
aTeivuli. He must lie cellliate. If lie liolds olfice coiitinuouBly 
for eighf.enn years, he performs ceromoniul intercourse com¬ 
pletely nuked on an a|>pointt>d day with a Turtliar woman, 
chosen by himself and iirtiiight for the purpose into a neigiiliour- 
iiig wood. Iiit'crcourse during tlie day-time is ordiiiuril.v ac¬ 
counted iinmoral, l)ut it docs not seem to disipialify liiin for hiu 
priestly duties. That the act has some ritual value seems clear, 
from the very fact tliut it is directly contrary to tlie moral and 
religious u.Hages, Imt it is not known e.vactjy what its value is 
(W. H. R. Rivers, 'I'hr Todan, London, 1900, pj). .'i‘.;9, 86, 106). 

WImmi a Boxnal a<^t wliicJi infringeH tlio aooejited 
morality liaM no ritual value, it ih ofl.en held to 
jroduee evil roHullH on the weather or the harvewt, 
dighting the ero])H and cauning sterility of women 
and of cattle, and other mi.Bfortunes (Frazer, 
Psifrhf's y’l/.v//'*, Loinl<»n, 1913, n. 4 4 IV. ; pt. i., 

The Miujie Art, ii. 107 IV.). So imudi iinpoitanee 
is att.udied in the lowcu culture to the act of sexual 
union. 

Whatever iruty he the exact import of the Toda 
rile, the apotrop.-cic intention of the ritcH just 
previou.sly <*ited is manifi'st. The Hame is to be 
said of a ccrt.'iin vVnstralian rite. 

When the Kurnai of tJiiipsland saw Uio aurora Auatralie, 
‘ they tho\iglit it to he tin;, wliirb might iiurn them 

up. Tin* old men tlien told tliein to cxrliiuigc wives for tlie 
<lay, and Mie Ilrrt (tlie dried iiund of one of tli<-ir dead kinsfolk) 
was swung liackwards and forwards witli cries of ‘‘Send it 
away’” (A. \V. Howitt, iVatim Trihca of S.-E. Armtralia, 
l,ondun, 1904, p. 677). Tliese are oliviously magical proceedlngB 
to avert the danger. 

In tlie courw of this article we have referred to 
.■several danee.s and other ci'rmnonies in wliieli the 
actors who were ehargetl witli the jiriapic perform- 
anees were masked. Possililyour own Jack-in-the 
(ireen is a survival of such a figure. In these 
cases the personages refire.sented apjiear to be 
spirits of fertility, and their actions to be intended 
to bring about by symjiatlietic magic the iiiiinegna- 
tion of nature, the reproduction of men and beasts 
ami fruits of tlie eartli. 

The KaAcryepoi in t.he modern Thracian performance are dl»- 
guiHcd with goat.-MkifiN. In the Mandan dance the performcrv 
are liulTaloes. Among tlie Karuiasof Brazil, who live largely 
V)y fishing, a man is reported on sm'h an occasion to have been 
masked as a dolpbiii wii,b u gigufitic phallus (A7ithri>pos, vii. 
(1916) ‘2f)K, citing B. Kiircnrcich, lieitrage zur Volkerkunde 
Brattiliena, Berlin, 1891, p. 3.')). 

In each case the supiernatural l>eing represented 
takes the shape of the creature whose multiplica¬ 
tion is of tlie greatest importan(;e to the com¬ 
munity. In this way he embodies the reproductive 
power and process in general. 

Such pre.sentations are not corilined to seasonal 
festivals and rites at the opening tir close of agri¬ 
cultural or hunting labours. Perhaps the last 
connexion in A\'hit:li we should look for them ia 
ihat of death rites. In various parts of the world. 
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however, the sexual act is associated with the 
customs ohscrv«*(l on the occasion of a death. It is 
very comrnoidy tabued lor a certain perio*! cither to 
the relatives or U» the entire nci;.;hhourho«Mi. But 
BonietiiiicH (;erenioiiial cohabitation is enjoined. 

When a man flie» amoiij,^ the Akainba, his father and mother, 
If liviti^', niiiHtoTi lh(,‘ f.tiird day iiave conjnifal relations, prior 
to their ritual purification and to tin; resumption of normal 
relations to the otiier men and women of tlie village (lloljle.v, 
.67). A missionary, deHcriiunjf a mourning cereiiioiiy wiiii h 
e find witnesseci amori^; tlif! liarori^ra about Dclajfoa Ftay, tells 
us tiial at a certain stukre an elderly woman came forward Hirijf- 
In)^ licenli'Uis son|fs and mimicking- tiie coitus aiuid tin- plaudits 
of the assembled women ; and ‘another old woman of at least 
seven I y years of age followed her, and running with a mincing 
nit through the iilai e, was uttering wor<lH of the same kind.' 
uiiod’s comment is interesting : the period of mournitig. lie 
says, is a niarginnl perio<l. according t.o van Gennep's significant 
terminology, iiclween two normal periods of social e.vistence ; 
‘and Uiese phases of life are marked for the Ibintu hy this 
strange m uitrast—jirohibition of sexual intercourse and a shanie- 
lesn overflowing of impure worfls ami ge.sticiilalions.’ The 
final rites purificotory of the deatb-)»ollution inelufle ritual 
coition het.wcen the resj'ective huHliunds and wives, after which 
ordinary life is renewed (II. A. .lunod. The. Life of a .S’. Afriean 
Trihe., ‘2 vols., NouchfVtel, 11112 -13, i. 160, il.‘2-lf.(»). On the Aaru 
Islands it is eiistoinary to exhume tin- corjise after a ceriain 
period, sometimeM us long as three years, and to clean an<l pre¬ 
pare the bones for their permanent deposit in a cave. Until 
this is done the widow wi ars mourning garb and may not leave 
the house. The decayed corjise i.s lironglit <Jown to the heach. 
The inhaliitants of the village are there asscmhled. All the 
mourning clothes of men and women, toget her with th<* corpse, 
are burrieil. The men tiurr\ u wooden phalluH, tlie \\«>nu n u 
kUtn. .Singing all sorts of olisrene songs, they leap round tlie 
flatties like deiooiiiacH, thrust,mg the phallus into the atnf 
linltatlng the nioveiucnts of copulation. Tlie ohjei't of this is 
said f,o he to incite tin- widow to coliuhitation, or loinlminte to 
her in a forcible mnmier that she is now at liberty to marry 
again fUledel, f>. 268). Rcyond this, however, it is probable 
that the cen inony is a formal rcsiunption of the normal life 
of the village ami a spell to stimulate reprodiicLioii. On the 
Upper Alary, in lira/il, a German explorer W'itnessed a few 
years ago a inourtimg dance by masked figures represenl ing 
spirit/H, who attacked and stormed the dwelling of tin- dec. u.sed 
to the no smal! terror of the women an<l e-hiltiren. Ultimately 
the wild scene ended in laiiglit cr; and there followed dunces hy 
nmsfiueraderH disgiimed as various aninuils. In one of these all 
the jierformers took part. They were provided with dispro^vor- 
tionatel.v large phalli, with wliich they mimic.kiMl tlie act of 
coimlution—a proi'ecdmg regarded hy both llie actors ami the 
Hoectators in a thoniiiglil> aerions fasfiiori. The explorer cori- 
cludes that it was mieiideti to produce fertility in human 
beings, animals, ami plaiifs alike, in the whole 8«‘lllement—‘ an 
idea,’ ho says, ‘full of deep moral import and ipiile free from 
Imleeeney in our sense ’ CT. Ko<‘h Gniniierg, /.weiJahre u/Uer 
den huiiaitern, '2 lols., Uerlin, IlK)lJ-10, i. Ul.Sflf.). 

'FbuH tlip sexti.il oi'^tiu.s as the ^roat in.striiTnents 
of i pprodtu l ion arc! I lie enemies of sterility and 
deatli ; and as such tliey are exhibited an<l eiu- 
{d<»ye(l, aetunlly or by symbol—tIitit is to say, 
iiKipitjilly — to eonnti'ffiet the depredations of 
niorlalit y. For the same reason t hey an* n‘; 2 s>>'d«‘d 
as havin;2 projiliy Ittet i(! virtiie aj^ainst all sorts of 
evil inlllienees, 'I’lie destructiv«> attacks of evil 
spirits and the more insidious Idastin^ j»ower of tlio 
evil <‘ye are alike subdued by them. This {^[eneral 
proplivbietitr virtue aceouiit-s for the common use 
of piiitpie lioures tind itliypliallie statues, whether 
of ^mds or of aneestors. Much more tluiu the 
spec,die ^ift of (dlsprino or of jiliumltint harve.vts 
Wits ex}»e( t*‘d of the persona^^es thus represent e<l, 
whether f^ods or aneestors. I'ht'y were often 
tutelary (livinities, warding off all kinds of evils. 
Here we have, there eaii he little douht, an ex¬ 
planation of many rites in various parts of tlie 
worhl to he piwformed lutkcd, 

J’liny tellM us that, in liis imie it w'as helieveit (Imt Kloriun 
could he diverted and driven away hy a w.unan Munph un¬ 
covering herself (//.V xxviii. Iti order to s.--ure Ins seed 

against the deiirediuions of birds, in some of the Saxon settle- 
nientt* in Transylvania the farmer is recommended to go to 
Uie field before sunrise ami, stripi>ing nakcil, walk round the 
crop, ending by repenting a Paterm>^ter. Then, dressing again, 
he must kindle some Bulidmr-fumes. take nn ear of corn in his 
mouth, and return straightway to the house v\ithmit speaking 
to anybody. Klsewliere it i.s the farmer’s wife wlio performs 
the ceremony, holding a candle in her hand. Against .smut or 
damage hy hail ahe also walks naked round the field li\ night at 
the first full moon after sowing (11. von Wlislocki, Volksuhinbe 
der Siebenh. Sachem, Ilerlin. IS'.IH, np. 127, P’.'.i). Among the 
Tsfll tribe In Morocco, when rain (■ wanted, women go to a 
r«tlred place wliere they cannot b« seen by men, and play. 


completely naked, a certain game of ball with wooden ladles. 
Tim game itself has a magical effect here and elsewhere ; but its 
virtue is emphasized hy the nakedness of the players (E. Westcr- 
marck. Ceremonies and Beliefs in Morocco, Helsingfors, 1918, 
p. 121). In the Trichinopoly district of S. India, ‘when the 
tanks and rivers threaten to breach their hanks, men stand 
naked on the bund and heat their drums ; and if txio much rain 
falls naked men point firebrands at the sky. Their nudity is 
Bupipused to shock the powers that bring tiie rain, and arrest 
their farther progress ’ (if), j). l.'tO n., quoting Thurston, Omens 
and Su/>erstitio-ne of Sovthrrn Jnilia, l>ondon, 1912, p. 369). 
The Graoiis and Muyrlas of the GhotA Nilgpiur plateau perform 
the yearly ceremony of driving away from the village the evil 
spirits that <»u.se cattle disease. It takes place at night. All 
the young unmarried men (who, because unmarried, are pre¬ 
sumed to be virgin and therefore possessed of ‘greater soul- 
power than married men ’) are the performers. They are 
naked, and with sticks in their hands, nellowing like cows, and 
iireaking to pieces the earthen p>ot3 which they find in front of 
tlie liouses, they chit.se the donimi, represented for the nonce 
by the village cattle-herds, across the boundary to the next 
village (JliA I xliv. [1914J .344). In Russia the peasant girls, 
clad only in their shifts, witli loose hair and barefooted, ward off 
I he cholera from tlieir village hy dragging a plough round it 
at midnight (an example is recorded in Daili/ ('/mmide, Srd 
July 19(iri). Here the one remaining garment left to the girls 
apjMjars to be a modern concession to decency. In the same 
wuy it seems probable that originally the Liiperci in Rome ran 
round the base of the I’.alal.iiie stark naked, to perform the 
lustratuKd the city. Thrmighont the E. Indies a woman who 
dies in childhirtii is the object of great dread. .She heconie.s a 
powerful and malicious spirit. She mislenrls wayfarers, she 
attacks iiregnant women and those in ciiildhed, she st duces 
ami einasciilatcM men. .Special |irecRiitions are taken against 
her. In the IMiilijipiiies a Tagala husband vvlu 'se wife is in 
travail mounts on the roof of his hut with his sword, shield, 
and spear, completely naked or with only a loin-cloth, while 
sundry friends surround the hut below similarlv accmitrco. 
They rage, they lunge, they hew the air, holding’that Ip tliis 
fury and their nakedness they will frighten the patianak, us 
tins malignant ghost is there called, and drive her away. 
Wayfarei-H who have lost the riglit path, lieliot ing that them 
misfortune is due to the jiatinnak, ‘strip themselves and mi- 
cover their genital organs, whereby the patianak is terrified 
and no longer in a condition to lead them a.stray ’ (Wilken, iii. 
319). It has been suggested that the patianak has a more than 
ordinary fear of the plialltts, because that was the cause of her 
pn gnancy and Lheiefore in t he long run of her death. The 
inference does not seem necessary. The relation to the cuta- 
Htrophe, which the patianak, like all ghosts of persons d,\ iiig 
violent deaths, so bitterly resents, may have laid stri'ss in 
jvopulur belief on the terrifying power of the phallu.s, though 
tlieie i.s no direct evideru'c of tliis. It is enough tliat she is a 
hostile spirit, a spirit of sterility and destruction ; aguiiist such 
the phallus is a defence and a countervailing power. 

There aie, of eour.se, rite.s performed in a 

state of nudity, for whit^lt other leaHons may he 
ns-simyied. It i.s uoi intended liere to su^'');e.st that 
all ciiHes of ritual nudity are to be accounted for 
hy the aj»otro]>.'eic power of the sexual organs, 
'which is manifc.sted in the foremoino illu.stration,s. 

To dcline the .'tphical limits of phallic 

symbols and cerenionic.s i.s not possible in the 
jMcsent^ state of our knowled^^e. Their ran^re is 
wide. They owe tlnur inception to emotions which 
are the ncces.sjiry outcome of the animal part of 
our nature. "J’he probability is, therefore, that 
they are >vell-nich uuiver.sal in the lower jilane.s of 
culture, even where they have not hitherto been 
re<-oided. And tliey are lonm preserved in spite of 
tlie p^rowinpj relinemeiit of the j^eneral advance of 
civilization. In some cases this is due to the fact 
that they have h»>c<»me int erwoven with a definite 
religion. In other en.se 8 tliey are an atavistic re- 
vei^ion peneuited hy intense reli^dous emotion. 
More often they jiersist in the shajie of spells and 
amulet.s. Mamie, like relimion, deals with the fears, 
the liojies, and the desires of mankind. Religion, 
hecomirim more and more suhlime, leaves the baser 
eleineiits of wdiieli it has been pulled to magic, 
w'hich, on the other hand, becomes more and more 
degraded. The w orsliip of the sexual organs, or of 
deities or nature-jiow'ers under their form, is, so far 
us our information goes, an uncommon phenomenon. 
iTominence of sexual attributes in an object of 
worship from whom fertility and plenty are ex¬ 
pected by the worshipper Lsmore frequent, whether 
that object he conceived as god or as ancestor. In 
such a case phallic rites may or may not lie part of 
the cult, but perhaps are hardly ever unmixed with 
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magic. Magic, indeed, is the predominant element 
in phallic rites ; in the vast majority of such rites 
all trace of worship strictly so called is wanting. 
When magic l)ccoines an outlaw from .society, as it 
does in the higher cultures, one of the chief means 
hy wluch it maintains its existence is the ministry 
to sexual impulses. Love-sj>ells and philtre.s are 
a large portion of its stocK-in-trade; rites and 
amulets to obtain children are hardly less in request 
in many commvmities. These spells, rites, and 
amulets are generally phallic, and often oh.scene 
and repulsive. 'I'heir consideration belongs rather 
to magic and witchcraft tlian to phalli(* worship, 
and it has been possible to give only very few illus¬ 
trations hcue. 

Wide-spread, however, as are the practices with 
which this article is concerned, and intimately as 
thej are related to some of the dee[>est emotions, 
it IS wortli while to remind ourselves that they 
form a portion only of the history of religion. 'I'lie 
caution is the more necessary since the subject 
exercises such fascination npon some ininds as to 
have given o(;casion to the taunt that no one who 
studies it remains sane. Concentration of att«in- 
tion is apt to c,ause any subject to assume an 
importance which it may n(iL in its«‘lf d<*ser\'e. 
The sexual element is indigenous in human nature. 
But it is only one element, aiul its <livect inlhnuice 
on religion may he exaggerated. There are many 
departments of life, and a variety of human 
interc.sts, desires, ami asy)irations, represented hy 
eults in which the sexual element iuyx normally 
little or no share ; and they increase willi the pro¬ 
gress of (Mvilizativui and th<! intellectual expansion 
of mankind, lleligiousconservatism may preserve 
the s( 5 xual element for a time in a cult inherited 
from savagery. In tlu^ liiuhcr religions it lingms 
chiefly in the negative form of asceticism, rising at 
times into delusion and iMoimumiiia, or in other 
equally abnormal mauifestat.ions of fanatiidsm. 

LiTKRATUitK.—Tlie litiiraliiro of tliv Hul>jerL is voliiniiiiotiB. 
Some of the moat iini^fU't atit workahavo t)ei ii uidK-atcil Ihidugli- 
out the aTliete. In ad<titioii to t hem tho followinu m:iy be cmi- 
suited: Clifford Howard, S’ex Worship*, ChiouKo, lOiri ; J. O. 
R. Forlong-, Rivers of Life, ‘i. vols., with aepurate cliart, 

LfOndon, l8H:t . t c- nr 

Amonc vftrioua (Jerman works there la an art. by F. Maurer, 
in O/ohus, xoii. [10(171 ‘^h6, entitied ‘ l)cr PfiailuadienHt bei den 
Israelilen mid ttabvioniern.’ It eontaina a Rood aummary of 
what is known or alleired relating- to jihallie worship ainotig the 
ancient llabylonians and laraelites. 

E. S. IlAftTI.AND. 

PHARISEES.— Some diflicult prohlems arise 
in eonne-xion with tin; earlier history of Pharisaism 
which cannot he said yet to have been delinityly 
solved. An attempt will ho made tn this article 
to give some indication of those and of t he import¬ 
ant tliseussion.s tluit have been devotetl to their 
olueidution within recent years. See also art. 
SADlHJCIiKS. 

I. Origin and name.-- -As an active movement 
Pharisaism emerged from the Mju’eah.-ean conuict 
with surrounding heatlieiiism. aud became quies¬ 
cent only after the aunihiiatmn ot the deui.sh 
nationariife in the reign of Hadrian ; that is to 
say its activity extended over a period of neaily 
three centuries, from the reign of dohn Hyreanns 
(135-1(15 i{.G.)toA.D. 135. The Pharisees already 
aiirienr in the reign of Hyreanns as a jiowerfnlly 
offianiwl party /la<. XIII. x. 5^). “'‘J 

no doubt v.ere in existence oven earlier (i/j. v. 9). 
Their gemual aim was to continue and make 
effective the work which tlie earlier teachers of 
the Law had begun, viz. the ai»jilication of the 
T 6 rah to the practical afiairs of everyday life. 
But Pliarisnism, though dominantly legalistic in 
character, was more than mere legalism. As 
Elbogen* has pointed out, 

1 Die ReHnionsanschauungcTi der Phansder, p. 2. The 
Italics are KlboK-eri'H. 


‘The I'liarisecH are umially deen^ribcd as the parly of narrow 
leifalihtii" tcinlencips, and it la foryotteii how stremioiinly they 
laboured anaiiist tiie Ilplleiiteiiiu movemvnt for the maiiiU-ii- 
arice of tnonotheism ; it is foryotten that they built up rrufoouj 
iiuiti’idualisin and purely spiritual usirshtp ; that It wa» 
throujfh them more especially that belie/ in a futurr l{re wu 
deepened ; and that they carrieil on a {Kiwerful mutoon (pro- 
patramla). They are represented as merely the iruardians of 
the Pentateuch, and the fact is merlooked that they no leas 
esteemed the Prophets and M.iKiojrnipba, and were not lew 
riireful to make it tlu’tr dut\. in the weekly expositions of the 
y<-nptiireB (in the Swiagonuesl, to pre.udi Ui Uio i>t‘Ople the 
truths and hajtes of rtli;/ion out of these hooks.’ 

In the famous passage of Jostqihus referred to 
above the rupture between the Pluiiiseea, already 
a powerful party, and the governing aiitlmrity, 
rcpresenfetl by the ruler, is placed hy .Josephus in 
the reign of John llyrcanus. According to the 
story, the breach grew out of an incidenl at a 
htinipiet given hy the ruler, u hen a Phari.see was 
indi.screet eiiougli to suggt'st that the ruler should 
divest himself of the high-priestly functions and 
content himself with the civil government, VVhen 
pressed to give a reason, the Pharisee b said to 
have mentioneii a rumour (which was in reality 
baseless) that the mother of Hyreanns had been 
a captive.* The result was an open rupture, and 
Hyrcaiius is alleged to have witiulrawn from the 
Pharisaic party, of which he had been hitherto 
a zealous member. In the lalmml, however 
(7’. /)*. QiiJtfufihin, 66o), the story is refen('d to 
Alexaiuhir .lannai (.Janiueus), who reigned 104 -78 
n.C., and this is jirohahly its correct selling. 1 he 
re.ign of Hyreanns, as .Josephus himself says, M'as 
peaceful and hapfiy, while that of Alexander 
.Jannai wa-s characterized hy war and bloodshed, 
and also hy violent conflicts witli the Pharisees. 
As Israel I‘Vicdlander says,’ 

‘The wliole story points clearly to the unfortunate conditlona 

this liirht, the Talmudic account, OioukIi curtailed in some 
parts, rccivcs Its proper historical setting such as we would 
seek in vain in the version of JoHcphus.’ 

We nitty conclude, tlien, that the Pharisees first 
appetir a.H an inilutmtial party under that name in 
the r<*i}rii of .John Hyreanns ; that the latter ruler 
favoured them throughout his long and prosperous 
reign, and was under their influence ; and tluit the 
hre/ich between the party and the ruler took jilace 
in the reign of ‘ King’ Alexander Jarinmus. ^Ve 
need not follow the later fortunes of the party in 
detail, their persecution under Janmeus and tri- 
umjili under liis wiflow, Queen Sulome Alexjuidra 
(reigned 78- 69 R.C.). Eor a long time they con¬ 
tinued to exereise great political power, not 
always, perhaps, wisely. ^J’he separation of the 
high-priesthood from the kingsliip may he traced 
to their influence, in the Ho-called Psalms of 
Solomon the imjiression produced hy the terrible 
events that followed the break up of the Has- 
inorucan dynasty and the intervention of the 
Romans under Pompey, who mas.sacred thou¬ 
sands of the Jews in Jerusalem, is reflected in a 
Pharisaic writer. 'Phe psalmist evidently regards 
the bloody cliasti.senient wliieli the Jews had to 

dll re at this time as proceeding from the hand 
of Clod. It was the juinishment inflicted on the 
people for having neqniesced in the usurpation by 
the Hasnionn'an.s of the royal dignity whieh had 
been reserved for the Messianic jirince of the 
House of David. The Jewish scholar Moritz ETied- 
liinder, in hi.s stimulating and suggestive work, 
Die religiosen lir.megungen innerhalh des Juden- 
turns tin Z<'it(tlteT Jesa (Berlin, 1[M).5), takes a 
very unfavourable view of the I’liarisees of this 
period and later down to the time of the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), regarding them as 

1 This would be a legal disqualification for th« high- 

pricatiiood. . , 

2 ‘ The llijpture lietween Alexander .Jaimal and the Fhansees, 
in J^R, new §er., Iv. [l»l;i-Uj i44. The whol» article ie 
important. 
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a narrow lej^'aliatio party, who were corrupted by 
beinj; luixetl up with politics. This is hardly just 
to llie party as a whole. Doubtless there was an 
extreme element, rej>re 8 ented later by the Zealots, 
who took an active, and sometimes sinister, part 
in political moveinentH. But there also existed 
a lar{.(e section who were truer to the ideals of 
their sj.iritual ancestors the IJasidim, or ‘pious,’ 
who were primarily interested in the maintenance 
and flit therance of relij'ion ns they under.stood it, 
and, HO loiif^ os those interests were not menaced 
hy the jiolitical r 6 ^'ime, were content to leave 
jtoliticH alone. 

The explanation of the name ‘Pharisees’ is 
a dillicult and unsolved prohlem. The Hebrew 
form of the name, pdrits/iim, apparently means 
‘separatists,’ and, if originally piven, as seems 
probable, by opiionents, may have been intended 
to brand the party a.s disloyal, those who se]>arated 
themselves from loyal obedience to the kin*^. Or 
it may have ori;!:inally meant ‘the oxjielled’ or 
‘ ilisniiHsed,’ viz. fr<*m the Sanhedrin. It seems 
probable tliat a division did take jilaee in the 
Sanhedrin by wliich it became tinally sejiarated 
into two K^oujis or parties, the Saddncees (=:thp 
priestly j^roup) ami the Pharisees ( = the lay 
im'tnbers of tlial body representing the ]>opular 
{•arty). Dutei the Pharisees, accc{>tinj; the name, 
seem to have {'iven it a dillerent meaning;, viz. 
ilu>se who He]>!>rat.ed themselves from the wickeil 
Saddinrees.’ Kohler ^ ex|)lainH the iiameasmiian- 
in;.,' ‘ “ one w'ho sepaiates himself,” or kee |>8 away 
from {lersons or tliiny,s im]>ure, in onler to attain 
the decree of holiness and rijj;hteousnesH reqniied 
in those who would comiiinne with (xod.’ He cites 
in Huiiport of this explanation the Utim jiviiskutfi, 
which means ‘ abst inence ’ or i)ious self-restraint. 
But, on the face of it, this ineaninj' has all the 
apj)earance of bein;» secotnlary, and it is to he 
noted that the Bnblnnii'al literature itself uses the 
term pi'rnsJdn in the sensf‘ of ‘ seeeders.’** Another 
and most ingenious explanation is that pro|»osed 
by Leszyiisky in bis work on (be Saddueee.s.* 
lii'szynsky arj.'vies that the Pharisees were in no 
sense a ‘ sejiaratist ’ |>art y, as is commonly a.s- 
sunied, hut ai'ose from the ranks of the {leople as 
the champions of popular religious custom. So 
far from separatinj^ themselves froin ordinary life 
and atl'airs, tliey filin'^ tliemselves with lieree 
enerjxy into these. A^oiinst them were arrayed 
the Saildiicees, opposing' to their oral traditii»n the 
written Tdrah. lie oj>j>(»sition, of course, atrected 
only certain speeiiic points, Init on these the 
Pliarisees diil not hesitate to exalt their own tradi¬ 
tion, even wlnm this was in ajiparent eondiet with 
the written word of the Law. I^eszynsky ex|)lains 
the name ‘Pharisee’ as connoting oriohuiUy ‘ex¬ 
pounder ’ or ‘ inter])reter ’ rather than ‘ 8 e|>aratist.’ 
It is sni>|>osed that the {larty came to be called 
‘ ex j)ouiKlers ’ or ‘interpreters’ {p^rnshini) as the 
result of a long disjmte. For a long time con¬ 
troversy raged within (lie Pharisaic party on the 
iasut'whet her the oral tradition should beailju.sted 
to, and lind its jnstilication in, the written Law. 
At first the section of the Pharisees ojijiosed to 
this jiolicy triumphed ; but after the time of 
Simeon hen Slietah (flourished before and after 
78 B.C.) the |»olicy of linking up the oral tradition 

1 C'f. Ijauterbnch, in Studieg in Jewi*h Literature in Honour 
qf Ko/tlrr, p. ItK). 

3 Art. ‘ IMiarispcs,' in JK ix. ftClv 

Si'f. T. n. /'(•«. 70f>, where ‘the artrument of aecrdere' is 
referred to, i.e. those who have left the college and eatablished 
a tii'hool of their own. 

* Pharisiirr und Snddrixu'rr. 

» Ttic terni is constantly used in the Rabbinical literature 
ill the sense of ’ explain’ or ‘ make explicit ’ (cf. c'n'!?, 'explana¬ 
tion'). Just as and rn'Crz^e^yp, so D'trn9=i 

D’JC'I'! (t r. ‘ Interpret(TN ’), uecordiuK t« Leszyusky. 


with Scripture prevailed. Leszynsky finds support 
for thi.H view in an oh.seure jia.s.sage of the Mishnah 
(IJiag. ii. 2) whi<-h he exjilains in an ingenious 
manner of his own. 'J'he name ‘ Pharisee,’ act’ord- 
ing to this view, means ‘ interjireter ’ (of Scripture) 
in the interests of the oral traditional J^aw. It did 
not originally denote the whole party who cham¬ 
pioned the oral Law, but only a section of it. 
I'beir original name was ‘ H.i.sidfm,’^ but in time, 
when the new policy [jrevailed, tlie name ‘ Phari¬ 
sees’ naturally attached itself to the whole party. 
A not inconsiderable difliculty attaching to 
Leszynsky’s theory is tliat the /orm of the word 
pP,rn!thtin, which is passive, does not lend itself 
easily to the meaning ‘interpreters.’ On the 
whole, the explanation proposed by Lauterbach, 
that the naine= ‘seceders’ or ‘expelled ’ (viz. from 
tlie {iriestly Sanhedrin), is most {irobable. It 
suits admirably the liistorieal circumstances of the 
time wlien the Pharisees first emerge into promi- 
nent;e as an active and influential iiarty. According 
to Lauterbach, the original name of the Pharisees 
for thcm.selve.s was ‘ the wise of Israel ’ *D3n).“ 

Another name, u.sed by the Pharisees among them¬ 
selves, Mbcr, ‘eolleagiie’ or ‘ fellovv-niemher.’ 
'riiis connoted inembershiji of a close association, 
or hdhurah, to which only tliose were admitted 
who ‘in the presence of three rnemhers, pledged 
them.selves to tJie strict obsmvance of Levitieal 
{•urity, to the avoidance of closer association wit h 
the 'Am ha-Are^. \i.e. those living outside tlie 
standards of the I.aw], to the sernpnlous ]>ayment 
of tithes and other iinjuists due to the priest, the 
Levite, and the {)oor, and to a conscientious regard 
for vows and for oilier jicople’s jirojierty.’^ But it 
is doubtful liow far, if at all, such an organization 
existed in I'alestine before A.D. 70. 

2. Antecedents and development.—It has already 
been {lointed out that the iMinrisees carried on, 
and made efrective, tlie work which the earlier 
1 -eachers of the Laxv had begun, the ai)]>licn,tiou of 
the I'drah to the i)raetical uilairs of everyday life. 
This earlier class of teachers of the Law' w'ent by 
the name of ‘ the SdfCrim,’ being so called because 
they taught the {leoiile out of ‘the book of the 
IjHw' {St]/er ha-tbrfth). Their teaching was baseil 
directly on the simple and plain text of the Law, 
no doubt with a certain amount of interpretation 
and exjilanation, but all of the simplest (diaracter. 
The period of the SdfCrim came to an end with 
Simon tlie .Just (the lirst of that name), about 
:t(K) ‘27b B.C.^ \t therefore ceasL'd just about the 
time when (ireek inllncne.e had begun powerfully 
to afVeet dewish coinmunal life in Palestine, and 
new conditions had begun to grow up in the life of 
the {leople. 

The period during which the Sbfi'rim controlled 
the rcligiou.s teaching and exercised su{>rcrne 
authority in regulating tlie religious atiairs of the 
community thus (*overed the Persian period and 
tlie transition |>eriod that followed. During this 
time the cireumstanees of the Jewish community 
in Palestine underw'ent no great changes. 

‘The Hook of the Law aeoeptid from Ezra by these early 
four.dors and organizers, with the few simple interpretations 
tfi .cn to it by the fSoferiin, was therefore sudicient for almost 
a(l the needii of the community throuy;ljout the entire Persian 

period.’0 


1 The ^lasidim (‘ Assidseans ’) appear as an organized party in 
the early Miiecabi»ari pericnl. Tliey are mentioned in 1 Mac. 
as strict obHervers of the law and abstainers from thiii(f8 
unclean (l<>-'•). I’ossihly these (Iiisidiin are referred to in some 
late Psalms (e.g. 14»). 

Cf. also the ootutantly recurring;' expression in the early 
Ralihinieal literature D'ppn n'n^n, ‘ the disciples of the wise.' 

3 Kohler, In JE lx. 661 (citinp: Dem. ii. 3). 

* In I’irijf Ahh6th, i. ‘2, he is desiirnated as being ‘of the last 
survivors of the im.n ot the Groat Synagogue,' i.e. he belonged 
to the last of the 86f6rim. 

* {.auterhach, in AQ/i, new ser., vi. 34. 
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No doubt slight changes did develop in the inner 
life of the conununity, and these were reflected in ! 
new religious customs. But, as Lauterhaeh rightly ' 
points out,^ 

‘ A]] these necessary mwliflcations and even the few new laws 
[required] the Soferiin could easily read into the written Ijiw 
by means of interpretation, or even embody the same in the 
liook by means of some sli^fht indications in the text itself. 
Thus they found in the Book of the Law all the teaching^ they 
required. 

The Soferim were able to do this because they were also the 
actual scribes whose business it was to prepare copies of the 
Hook of the Law. If they <lesired to teaeh a certain law, 
custom, or practice, because tiipy considered it as |>arl of the 
relipiouH teachiinfs, althongli it could not be found in, or 
interpreted into, the Hook of the Law, the\ w'ould cause it to 
be indicated by some sli^^ilt chan^'e in the text. . . . They did 
not hesiUite to do so, because they did tiot in any way chan^'e 
the law as they understood! it. The cliariKes and eorree,lions 
which they allowed themselves to make in the text were of 
such a nature that they did not affect tlie meanintj of the 
passatfe, but merely pave to it an a<iditioiml meaning, thus 
supjfestin^ the law or custom which tiicy desired to Leach. In 
this manner they succeeded in grafliiiK upon tl»e written Law 
ail these newly dcvelojied laws and customs which they con¬ 
sidered ffenninely Jewish.’ 

Simon the Just, the hist of tlie SofCrtni (f not 
later than 270 n.C.), was Inmself liigli-prie.st, atui 
no doubt tlie body of teachers of which he was 
the head was mainly priestly in characlcr and 
personnel. But after his death the activity of 
these teachers a.s an authoritative body seems to 
have largely ceased. 

• Even the authority of the Hiph-priest was undermined. . . . 
Laymen arose who liud as much iiiHucnce amoiiK Lite people 
and with the govermiiont as the Uij^h-priest, and they became 
leaders.’ 

'Pile old control over jiojnilar religious custom by 
l.be liigh-priest and the body ol tcaclier.s under 
liiin—which hud been possible \\ bile the community 
wa.s stable and (to a large extent) self-containeil - 
was no longer possible. New customs and prac¬ 
tices gradually arose for which there were no pre¬ 
cedents in the old tradition, or in the text ot the 
Law itself, and gradually established themsclve.s 
among the [leople. Still the need was felt for 
maintaining the authority of tlie Law and trailition, 
and so there arose a body of lay teachers, who 
privately devoted themselves to the stiuly of the 
Law, wliich now beeaiiie ‘a matter <)f private 
piety, and as such . . . was not limited to the 
priests.’" No doubt there were faithful piiesls 
who assisted this movement. Thus for some 7h or 
80 year.s—from about 270 to 100 H.C.— there seems 
to liavo been a break in authoritative teaching. 
The text of the Law and the study of it were pre- 
Hervetl during this interval by the piety of indi¬ 
vidual teachers, Ixith priests and laymen. Aixnit 
190 H.C., or a few years earlier or later, it is prob¬ 
able that this state of thirig.s was bnuight to an 
end by the organization of the Sanhedrin, an 
authoritative body consisting of jiriestM and lay 
teachers, which was able to regulate olhciany the 
religions afl'airs of the jieople. It was their task 
to harmonize the laws of the fatliers with the life 
of their own tiriu‘s; and this tvsk had become 
o.vceptionally difliciilt becau.se the new religious 
customs that liad grown up among the people had 
now (owing to la]>se of time) come to be regarueu 
bv them as traoitional, and meanwhile, also, the 
text of the Law had become rigidly fixed--it was 
no longer possible to introduce slight verVial modi¬ 
fications, as the earlier S6f6r!m had done. How 
was the problem to be solved ? R was apparently 
in connexion with the issues raised by this difbculty 
that that division took place in the Sanhedrin 
which later led to the secession (or disnus^l) from 
that body of those who came to be called 
sees ' i g , as explained above, ‘seceders. But, 
before this critical state of afl’airs was reached, a 
•ong period of discussion and controversy seems to 

1 I.auterb»ch, in JQh, new eer., vL 84, M. 

« Ih. p. 37. • P- 
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have ensued. Tlie priestly, at that time the most 
powerful, element in the Sanhedrin wished to 
maintain the snered and obligatory chara<*ter of 
the written TdrAli. as apart trmii the new religious 
customs. According to Lauterhaeh, they v isbcd 
to give autluiritntive recognition to the latter by 
special decrees, issued ami modihed from time to 
time, to suit varying circumstances,_by priestly 
authority in accordance with Dt 17**' *. I he.se 
decrees were not to bo put on a level witli the 
sacred text of the written l^aw, but were to be 
regarded as nutlioritat ive so long a.s they remained 
in force. On the other hand, the Vbf*hliiii, or 
members of the ‘pious’ party, largely represenlod 
by the lay teacliers, in the Sanhedrin would not 
accept this solution. They were unwilln g to 
recognize any siicli extension of [mi' ly prieslly 
aiilhonty, aiid contemicil tliat their own authority 
as teachers was equal to tliat of the priests, and 
that all authorized religious custom must be ba.sod 
directly upon the Law or its cipiivalent. 

• Ai"kii’owlf(tnii»u the Law of the fattu-rs to he the sole 
aiithoril V, tlu-so lav teachers now hiul to Ihid nil the decisions 
and rnles iie( CSKar\ for the praclical life of their time contained 
or iinvlied in the Law, They also had U> devise incIhodH for 
connectinjf with the Law all those in‘W decisions and enstmns 
which were now universally ohservetl hv the people, thus 
making them Rjipear a.s part of the laws of the fathers 

Two metluxls, according to Lauterhaeh, were 
adojited to secure thi.s result. One was to extend, 
by means of now cxegetical ni(*thods, the system 
o? Midra.sh, Lc. to deduce from the letter of the 
Law itself justiti<;ation for particular rules and 
cti.stom.H. 'rlii.M method was, as a matter of fact, 
adopted on a large scale and developed by the 
Pharisaic tenebers, and has gi\cn birtii to a vast 
heinicnentical liferatnic. 'I'he methods used were, 
a.s is well known, highly artilirial ami complex. 

’The other method was to (mlangc the dclliiition of the term 
“Law of the Fathers," so as to mean more Hum niereh the 
written Hook of the Ia'v with all its possihle inter)ireUitinns. 
In other wor<ls. it tncunt a .|e< laml ion of t he belief that not all 
the laws of the fathers were liatnled dowti in the written words 
of the Hook, hnt that some reli-ious laws of the fathers were 
transmitted oratly, indejiondently of any connexion with the 
Hook.’*-^ 1 ■ , 1 . 

This 'oral Law’ (19 Vysy which label, in 

an e.xpanded form, was embodieil in the ollicial 
Mishiiah, wa.s regarded as coeval and of eiiual 
ant hority with I he writ t tMi 'rdi iili. 'riiiis, aceording 
tx) Laiiterbach, the oral Law is a ligment invent 
by tlie I’liarisees to lend authority to jHjpular 
religious customs which laid become estaldislied. 
However this may be, Laiderbacli’s reconstruction, 
sketebed above, gives the best exphiiiation that 
has vet been iiroposed to account f<»r the somewhat 
complicateil lae-ts.* It accounts for the separation 
of the IMiariRe.es from the Saddiicees (in the earlier 
Sanhedrin), and for their emergence as dist iiict and 
bitterly ofiposed parties at the time when their 
jiarty name.s tirst emerge into the light of history ; 
it also makes iilain bow this div«*igenee bad been 
irepared for by nrevious events and by the re- 
igious situation tliat Iwul in consequence arisen. 

3 . Aims and religious position. MMie age-long 
conflict between the Saddiicees and the IMiarisees 
was the most important factor in the development 
of Judaism, The Pharisees, as we have seen, were 
the champions of the. oral Law which at first was 

3 uite independent of the written Tdrah, and was 
eeply entrenched in old popular custom and usage. 
On the other liand, the Sadducees mainly repie- 
sented the old conservative positions of the priest¬ 
hood, and inherited the tradition of the older 
scribism. The ‘scribe,’ as he is depicted in Birach 
(c. 190 B.C.), is a fudge and man of aflairs, a culti¬ 
vated student of ‘wisdom,’ well acquainted, of 
course, with the contents of the written Law, and 
I Lauterhaeh, In -/QR, new eer., vi. 67 f. * lb. p. M. 

S It ha« not been poaeible to aUte fullv the argrumenta which 
•upport thew view*. They can be read in the erticlee Already 
cited. 
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a frequenter of the courtH of Hti f>elonf^s to 

the leiHiired, aristocratic claHs, and is ]joJe.s asunder 
from the typical I^liarisee and teacdier of the Law, 
who was drawn from the ranks of the people. It 
was in the reaction against Hellenism tlrat Tftrfth- 
study, among the people and in tlie sense explained 
abov«, was horn. 'J’he public reading and exposi¬ 
tion of it in the synagogues probably dates only 
from the Maccabrean period. Both parties were 
compel led now to devote themselves to TAr&h-study 
in llie new and exacting way demanded by the 
times, the Saddiicees because, on tlieir view, the 
Law was the only valid standard for lixing juristic 
and religious practice, and the Pharisees because 
it was necessary for them to adjust their oral 
tradition, as far as possible, to the written word. 
The first result of Pharisaic activity in this direc¬ 
tion was the development of a remarkably rich 
and subtle exegesis. A further result w'us the 
•wolution of new laws by exegetieal methods.* 

'Phe Pharisees were thus essentially a democratic 
party in tlie sense that they were tliemselves mainly 
drawn from the pe.ople and safeguarded the re¬ 
ligious rights and privileg(>!H of the laity as against 
the aristocratic and exclusive i)rieHthood, 'J’he 
reaction against the lielleiiizing movement was 
largely strengthened hy their work in sutsicssion 
to that of tljc earlier l,Jasidim ; they democratized 
religion by making the 8eiif>ture.s the possession 
of the people, and expounding these in the weekly 
assemhlages of the Synagogue. In marked con¬ 
trast wildi those of the Saddueees, their judgments 
in questions of law were, as is well known, of a 
mild and compassionate character. When it is 
realized how they spent their energies witht>iit 
stint in the work of instructing the j»eopIe in the 
'Fdrrili, and in bringing religion to bear upon 
popular life, their enormous inlluenoe with the 
people generally, to which Josephus te.stilies, is 
explained. 

sa.v8 that the Pharisees led the people, cotupcHinjf 
even Uie priestly ttrisL jeraoy to yield to them. ‘ I’raetieallv 
nothing was done hy tliem [the Saddm-ees) ; (or whiMiever tln'.v 
attain oflUn; they follow—albeit unwillingly and of eoinpiilsion 
-what the Pharisees say, hecause otherwise they w'ould not be 
endured by the people ’ (i4rU. xvni. i. 4). 

In manifold ways the inlliience of the Pharisees 
made itself felt u])on the religious life and institu¬ 
tions of till? peojde. 'I’lie observance of the Sabbath 
and holy days was invested with special sant'tity 
in (he home. As at the sacrifices in ( he, 'I'emple, 
wine was ustul in honour of the day. ‘liemeniber 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy’ was interpreted : 

‘ Remember it over the wine,’ and was emboilied 
in the ceremony of f/irid a-v/i, ‘ sanctification. ’ “ Tliey 
made the ob.servance of these days popular, and 
smueeded in imparting to them a cliaracter of 
domestic joy. W licreas by the conservative priest¬ 
hood such occasions were regarded mainly as 
'I’emple festivals, tlie Pharisees strove to bring them 
into the (common life of the peojile. Their iniluence 
on the 'reniple services \vas also of a democratic 
(diaracter. 'rliey introducoil the recitation of daily 
>rayers beside the sacrifices {Tamui, v. 1), and 
ounded the institution of the Ma dmadolh, i.e. 
the deputation of lay Israelites which was present 
in the I'emple at the daily sacrifice.” J'hey also 
proclaimed the doctrine that the priests were 

1 The thirteen exegetieal prineiplos of U. tshnmel (developed 
from an earlier mn-bMi** ;vttriluifed to Ilillel) are set forth in 
8. Singer’s Hebrew-Knglisli A^itlmrined Daily Prayer Book, 
London, 1914, p. 13. They are explained and illustrated in M. 
Mielziner, Intrad. to the Talmud, C incinnati, 1S»4. 

3 Por a descript ion of this ooremony see W. O. E. Oesterlev 
and O. H. Box, The Religion and Worthip of the Synagogtu!^, 
IvOiulon, 1911, p. .S7(i IT. 

‘''Oiil) a deputation was present in the Temple. The other 
members of the ‘course* on duty who had been left behind in 
the towns and oountry districts assembled in the local syna¬ 
gogues (at the time when the sacriflee was being offered In the 
Temple) and engaged In prayer and the reading of Scripture 
(aee Taf&nith, Iv. 2. and of. Schflrer, HJP Hi. 276 1.\ 


but the deputies of the people (cf. Mishmih, 
Ydmd, i.). 

•While the Sttdduc«!an jjriesthood,’ save Kohler, ‘regarded 
the Temple as its tiomain anti took it to be the privilege of t/ie 
high priest tn o/fer tiie luirnt offering from his own 

treasury, the Pharisees deiiittndcd that it he furnished from the 
Temple treasury, whicli contained the contributions of the 
people.'1 

Further, they secured 'remitle sanction for certain 
popular customs whitJi were not enjoined in tlie 
l,.aw. Such Ava.s the great festival of the water- 
drawing at tlie Feast of 'i'ubernacles, w'hen a liba¬ 
tion of water was brought in procession from the 
Pool of Siloam to the 'I'emple and solemnly jionn d 
on tJie altar. It was, peril,ips, originally regimieil 
as .symbolical of rain. Duiiiig the feast, wln< h 
lastc.d seven days, the libation of water was ninde 
each day at the time of the morning s.-icrifiee, ami 
it is to this custom that Christ iiiijilicitly refers in 
Jn * If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.’ This was one of the most juipular of 
'I'emple eeremonii's, ami the Mishnah referring to 
it and its acconnianimcnts says : 

‘ lie who has not. seen the jny of tiie water-drawing has never 
$e.en joy in his life.' 

'I'he Pharisaic institution of the te^/illin, or phylac¬ 
teries, on the head a.nd arm soems to have been 
levised as a counterpart of the high priest’s diadem 
and breast-plate, and to have beim regaidod ;is a 
consecration of head and arm ; and in (lie sa:;i(; 
way the o/craedA, or door-post symbol, was rcganiod 
vs symbolizing i be consecration of the liomc. Bot h 
diservances were, of course, derived from tlie text 
)f S(;riptuie (Dt and doubt b'ss originally 

ia<l talismanic associations ; but these wiire, to a 
large extent, forgotlen. 'I'lie I’harisees strove to 
nake their Byinb<dism really religious. Tlu'y also 
nfused new' and more specilicaliy religions ideiis 
nto the observance of the (dd traditional festivabs 
ind solemnities. Due of the most significant of 
-bese w'as their doctrine regarifing the Day of 
Atonement. They boldly transferred the atoning 
power from the bigb-jiriest to the day itself, .so 
that atonement might be eflected apart from .sacri- 
:iee and jiriest. 'J'be one iiidisiionsable condition 
kvas trno repentance, on the luaiissily of which tlie 
iabbinic literature lays the utmost stress. Sinii- 
arly the New Year Festival (Jidsh ha-shnnfih) 
lecame the annual Day of .Judgment; and the 
'Vast of Weeks, or Pente(’ost (originally a fuindy 
agricultural festival), became the I''e.stival tif Re¬ 
velation, or the (Jiving of the Law. They also 
mjuuved the status of women, relaxing the rigour 
d the old laws of purification, and, by the instit u¬ 
tion of the marnage-docnnient (or settlement), 
irotected the w'oman against arbitrary divorce. 
Their general aim, ap]>arentiy, was to invest the 
woman in the home with as mucli dignity as 
possible. Tn consequence tliey eiiioyed, as Joseplms 
:clls us, great po])ularity with the .Jew isli w’omen 
Avt, XVII. ii. 4). Among their other great 
achievements they fixed the canon of Scripture, 
built up the Synagogue service and liturgy, and 
istablislied a system of religious instruction by 
neans of elementary schools, supplemented by the 
iynagogue, 

'The enormous influence of the Pharisaic party 
m the religious life of the Jewish ]»eople in Pales- 
iiie is thus clear ; and it undoubtedly ojierated in 
he time of Jesus and the njiostles. In the Syna¬ 
gogue and outside the 'Temide it was supreme. 
Even within the Temple it made itself seriously 
felt. Apparently, however, the Pharisees did not 
secure full control of the 'Temple ritual till the two 
decades that preceded the liestruction in A.D. 70 
(r. A.D. 60-70). Thus in the time of Jesus the 
Temple services were still mainly conducted in 
cordance with the old priestly traditions (though 
»JB lx. 082 *. 
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not, as we have seen, entirely). Both the Sanhe¬ 
drin and the Temple were still dominated by the 
priestly aristocracv. This comes oat very clearly 
in the details of the trial of Jesus, ivs narrated in 
the Gospels. The procedure adopted violated the 
canons of the criminal law accepted by the l‘hari- 
sees, and embodied in the Mishnah.^ It is clear 
enough from tlie Gospels, indeed, that the chief 
actors in the tragedy were the members of the 
high-priestly party. 

riie Pharisaic ideal was the exact opposite of 
what is understood by ‘progress’ in the modern 
w^orld. While in moclern life tlie tendency i.s to 
secularize ever more and more all departments of 
liuman activity, the Pharisees consistently strove 
to bring life more and more under the doniinion of 
religious observance. But ohservanee—cerenumial 
—was valueil mainly because of its educational 
wmrUi. By carefully formed habits, by the cere¬ 
monial of religious observance, religious ideas could 
he impressed upon the })eoiile’s iniml and iieart. 
But the outward was, at any rat(i i<leally, sub¬ 
ordinated to the imvanl. Thus in the proscriptions 
that occur in the Mishnslh and 'rhseltfi regarding 
prayer the necessity of cons(!ious direction of tlie. 
thoughts to the objects of t he ]»rayer {kawwi'i nn/i) 
is insisted upon. Nor is it clear that the i’harisecs 
jiutall tlie requirements of religious observance on 
exactly the same level, and made no distinctions. 
The essential marks of tlieir piet y are w'ell summed 
up in a 'ralmudi(‘- jiassage as follows : 

‘Three diRting-uishinj? characteristicR mark the people of 
Israel— compassion, humility, and the pruotico of henevolotiee 
(acts of kindnesH),’ ^ 

The three purely religiou.s duties which w'(!re most 
emphasized have been comldned in a plirase which 
has become a commonplacrc in PharisaitqBahhinical) 
literature: ‘penitence, [iNiycr, and charity' (naicn 
npni’i nVsm); these ‘ avert the evil doom.’ ‘('liarity ’ 
(npiji) is one of the ‘ good works’—a rnifvak in fact 

-which are a prominc.nt feat ure in Pharisaic piety. 

4 . The Pharisees in the NT.— It must not he 
Kujiposed that Phari.saisni, during its active period, 
was all of one type. It w'as, as a matter of fact, 
sharply divided into opposing sections or ‘schools.’ 
Prohafdy these divisions are not cxliausted by the 
ojiposing schools of Hillel and Sluimmai. I'liere 
’.vere doubtless ajiocalyptical Pharisec.s, fis w'ell as 
others who strove to relegate apocalyj>tic to the 
background. Before A.D. 70 Pliarisaism of various 
sharle.s was struggliTig for supremacy. The later 
Ilahbini.sm has alworhed its spirit, hut hreathe.s a 
.serener atrnosjdiere. 11 i.s less jxdemic in character, 
and donl/tle.ss had itself been to .some extent in¬ 
fluenced by the elements which opposed the earlier 
Pliarisaism. Among these, as we have seen, one 
of the mo.st important w'as the party (or parties) of 
the Saddneees. But it is nece.ssary also to re¬ 
member the fire.sence of w^arring schools among 
the Pliarisees themselves, if we are to e.stiinate the 
NT evidence riglitly. There was certainly an 
extreme and fanat ical section, to be found, it would 
ap])ear, among the school of Shaniuiai (liiough not 
embracing all Slianiinaites), which w’as ojien to tlie 
charge of formalism and hyiiocrisy. Pharisees of 
this type were severe and exacting in their require¬ 
ments, and bitterly narrow and exclusive. It seeims 
probable that it w’as against this section that the 

olernic in the (iospels wac primarily directed. 

esus denouncer! this hypocritical .sortion of the 
Pharisees. The Talmud* al.so tienoimces them. 
But on the other side were tlie mild and peace- 
loving disciple.s of Hillel. 

A brief examination of one of the Gospel accounts 

1 See cap. the tractate SanJiedrin. 

a T. B. YebhdnMfi, 7»a. 

• In the well-known pannage In T. J. B*rdk. lx. 146, which 
olossifiee Phariiwes into eeven cluRsee, five ot which eui^geet 
*aii1ts (including grave hypocrisy) 


will serve to illustrate what has been said. That 
Jesus came iiit^j conflict w ith the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees is attested very clearly in the oldest tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Two specilic instaiiees of 
points of conflict of great iiiiiKUtaiioe are given, 
viz. the question of vows (a sou by proiioiuicing 
the word qnrban being permitted to relieve himself 
of the duty of licljung a parent [Mk 7* *®]), and a 
question ot* ritual jmriheatiou, the obligation, viz., 
to wash the hands before meals (Mk 7'"®). To the 
historicity of both these accounts strong objection 
has been raised on the Jew'ish side, it being alleged 
that the Pliarisee.s could never have tolerateil such 
a breach of the moral law as neglect of duty to 
parent.s on the grouml of tradition; and, furtlier, 
that the law’s ol piirilieution did not apply lo the 
ordinary layman in daily life at all, Vuit only on 
the rare occasions when lit; visited the Teniple.* 

(Hlierwise they were obligatory only on tlie pric.sts. 

It is not pos.sihle. to discuss these points fully 
here. But something may he said on the question 
of the ritual hand-washing, U is noticeable that 
the rebuke by -lesus of the Pharisees as di’serihed 
in Mk 7 is directed against a hy])o<u it ical section 
(v.**, ‘you hyiiocrites’). 'Fhese are riquiiseiiteil by 
‘certain of the scribes wdiicdi had come from Jeru¬ 
salem,’ i.t’. probably a deputation of the Sliain- 
niaite party. The Shammaites w'ere aggieKsivo 
and exacting, and tlieir influence up to the time of 
the catastrojilie of A.D. 7t) seems to have been in 
the ascmidant. Later the milder Jiarty of Hillel 
triumphed, and the oral Law, embodied in the 
Mishmih, was revised in accordance with Hillelit.e 
views. !t is probable tliat in the time of Jesu.s the 
quest ion of ritual liaml-washing was a jmrty one, 
arul that Jesus llim.sclf st rongly opfiosed the Shani- 
niaite view. In fact, the imjue.ssion is almost 
irresistible tliat the doimneiations of the Pharisee.H 
oecurring in the Gospel.s are direided primarily 
against a Shamiiiaite section, and that the incident 
described in Mk 7 is an episode in the controversy 
between Jesus and the Shammaites. In conlirma- 
tioii of what has been said of the party ehavacter 

f the point at the time presujiposed in the Gospel 
a<*<*ount, it is interesting to note that , according 
to the Talmud {T, li. Sn,(tbhdth, 14/>), the duty of 
ritual hand-washing foi ined one of the ‘ eighteen 
articles ’ wliich the Slianiiiiaiti's forced witli such 
violence on the Sanheiirin in the storiny year.s that 
immediately preceded the conflict with Rome in 
A.D. hf>-70.- 

The great danger inherent in a legalistic religion 
is undoubtedly that of formalism, externalism, un¬ 
reality ; and thi.s defect, uriqiiestionahly manifested 
itself in certain [ihase.s of Pharisd,I mu. But the 
Pharisaic religion never failed to produce genuine 
examples of profound piety, wdiile its positive 
aciiievements 111 the iloinain of religions institutions 
w'ere astonishing. 

Pliarisaism w as essentially legalistic in character. 
I’o the Pharisee the Law and its jireseriptions were 
the supreme emhodiment of the divine Will and 
divine revelation. No doubt Pliarisaisrii by its 
exegetieal niethods succeeded in adajiting the Law’ 
to the requirements of living conditions. But the 
adaptation and modiluation were legalistic in 
character. They niultiiiiied prece^its and rule.s. 
Jesus, on the other hand, while niainlainiiig the 
divine character of the Law, and even asserting its 

1 Cf. A. niichliT, Der {fatildur.hg 'Am-ha-’Aref deM twtiten 
J ah r ft under Is ^ Vienna, llWfl, p. 131 ff. 

‘.i Kiir a full OiwnsHion of hoUi qiiestioriH see the writer'* 
art. ‘ Recent Literature on the I'hariHr-cH and Haiti iicees,’ In 
HThl'h IV. (11)08] 139 fT. Tliat the m-glect hy Jchuh' diHcipleg of 
the practice nf ritual hand-washiii;; \va8 not a ilf‘p.'irture from 

f ;eneral lay UNaKC may be inferred from the Uospei account 
iNclf. No prote8t wa* rained aKainnt it, apparently, till a 
deputation of Rcribea from JeruHalem arrived on the iicene ; and 
what they objected to woe that a teacher—a Uabbi—ehould 
permit hie disciples to neglect the rite. 
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text apainst the developments of Pharisaic tradi¬ 
tion, adopted a prophetic ratl)er than a lopalistic 
attitude to Mie I-,aw itself. 'Fhe Pharisaic attitude, 
while, not delicient in inward streneth and religious 
conviction, was bound to be somewhat unsympa¬ 
thetic to those who remained outside the Law’s 
pale. A Jewish scholar has said ; 

‘Only in rc)';ir<i to intorcoursc with the nnriean and “ iin- 
wuHhfd " multitude!, with the 'am ha-are? p peojde of the 
land 'J. the piihlican, and the siriiier, did Jesua dilfer widely 
from the l*hiiriHeeH.‘t 

This diHerenc-e, however, is really fundamental. 
Such a tran.H<;eridiri^ of the letter of the Law 
involved ultimately its supersession. In Palestine 
the hostility of the Pharisaic ]»arty, as a whole, 
seems first to have been aroused only wlien a 
section of tint Christian sect became avowedly and 
exjtlicitly antinoinian in the person of Stephen ; 
aiul even then the host ility was not extended to 
those (.■liristians who wishecl to remain loyal to tlie 
Law. 

5 . The sig-nificance of Pharisaism in the history 
of Judaism. - As we liave seen, Pharisaism was the 
dominant fa<‘tor in the development of orthodox 
Judaism, which assumed a more or less permanent 
form in the Uahhiuical system. Its relations witli 
other I'arties during the two centuries Inifore 
A.D. 70 were al.so of vital importance. What ex¬ 
actly the relation of Pliarisaism was to tlie earlier 
apocalyptic it is ilillieult to say. The two types 
of thought and circic.s, though distinct and empha¬ 
sizing flic one the haw, and tlie other eschatologi- 
cal Impcs, were not necessarily opposed, and were 
doubt h*ss often comhiued in greater or less degree. 
It is significant that the IMiarisees took over from 
the aiiocalyptists and made a firm position of ortho¬ 
dox .tndaism the doctrine of the future life ; they 
alsoadmilted the ajiocalyptic book of Daniel info 
tlie canon. On flu* other hand, there was a certain 
aiiti-apoenlyptic bias in Pharisaism, which showed 
itself later*(c. A.l>. lOO) in the rejci tion of the 
apocalyptic literature of the earlier Judaism. In 
fact, I’hari.saisni was far from other-worldly in its 
outlook. Its main interest was to bring the 
sanctions of religion into life. This tendency 
also appiiars in its Me.s.sianic doctrine, which it has 
impressed on all parts of the Synagogue liturgy. 
Its Mt's.'.inli is not the transccmlental and heavenly 
figure of some of the apocalyptist.s, hut a purely 
human son of David. Pliarisaism was the most 
vital factor in the development of fhe.luilaism of 
the Talmud. Hut Hahbinie Judaism, in the form 
which it asHunuMl from the ‘2nd cent. A.D., is not a 
mere deposit of Pharisai.sm. It i.s really a syn- 
thesi.s oi I he earlier Pharisaism and some of the 
elements that were in conllic.t with it. The final 
jiroduct was sometliiiig rhdier and more serene 
than the struggling and confused elements, as they 
aj)j»eared before tlie jiroccssof fu.sion was complete. 

It may be claimed, with some justice, that by 
Pliarisaism ‘ the element of evolution and progress 
was injected into the Law. ... It w^ due to 
this progiessive ten<lenc;y of the IMiari.sees that 
their interpretation of Judaism continued to de¬ 
velop and remained an ever living fon^e in Jewry.’ * 
Certainly tlie IMiarisees erected a structure which 
has proved its strength by withstanding the shocks 
of tune, and by its survival, so far as it has 
survived, in the Jew ries of to-day. 

Litrratiirb.— For the literature tfeiierally §ee Schiirer, 
p. 447IT.; important recent monosraphs by I. Elbogren, Die 
Rtliiiion»an»chauxtngen der Pharisaer mit besonderer Beriick- 
tichitaung dtr Begrife Gott und Menuch, Rerlin, 1904; M. 
Friedliinder, Die r«ligi6$en Bfwegtirwfn innerhalb de» Juden- 
tvmt iin Zntalter Jemt, do. 1906; D. Chwolson, Da$ Utzte 
Pamamahl Chriati und dar Tm teinea Todaa, nebat ainam 
Anhang: daa Verhdltniaa dar Phariaaer, Sadduedar und dar 

1 Kohler. JB iz. M6i>. 

* Lauterbach, in Studiaa <n Javnah Litaratura <n Honour gf 
Kohlar, p. 19S. 


Juden tiberhaupt zu Jeaiu Chriatua narhdrn «ii< //tV/r rnlt< \- 
niaeher Qutllen erlauterten Barichten der Synoptiker, new ed.. 
Leipzig, 1908; R. Travers Herford, Phariaaimn : ita Aon and 
itK Mvihitd, London, 1912 ; R. Leszynsky, Phariatier u/id 
Sadduzder, Frankfort, 1912 ; J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘The Sriddn- 
cees and Phariofes,’in .Sludies tn Jeu>it>h Liti-raturr iaaued in 
tiowmr of Prof, B. Kuhirr, London, 1913, and three artt. en¬ 
titled ‘MidroHji and MibimuJi,’ in JQti, new ser., v. 111I14-1.6J 
frOaff., Vi. ll916-16J25ff., 303ff. G. 11. HoX. 

PHILADELPHIANS. — The Philadelphians 
were a little group of mystics, in London, Holland, 
and Germany, who flourished from 1093 to 1703. 
Dr. John I’ordage (1007-81), one of the Cam- 
briilge Plafonists, and the author of Theolofia 
Mi/stica, followed a temporary fashion and drew 
together several readers of Jaeoh Hoehme. The 
Commissioners of Herkshire therefore ejected him 
from the rectory of Bradlield before the end of 
10.54, on charges of bhisjiherny, necromancy, and 
sean<lalin his life; at the Restoration, however, he 
re-ent( 5 red. In this circle of followers of Hoehme 
was Jane Lead (162.3-1704), a widow of good family, 
who in 1070 began to experience divine openings 
and revelations, so that she, a living medium, 
taught by God’s eternal virgin wisdom, .su[>erscded 
the dead Hoehme. Soon ‘The Philadelphian 
Society for the Advancement of Piety and Divine 
Philo.sophy’ was organized, apparently on a micro¬ 
scopic scale. Nothing was written till 1081, when 
Mrs. Lead issued a little tract, T/ie HeAivcnly 
Cloud now lirmking, followed in tco years by a 
larger work, The Revelation of Revclatious. J'his 
was published through Sowle, the Quaker hoijk- 
seller--an obvious sign of a spiritual kinslii]*. 
I'Yancis Lee of D.xford (1601-1719) heard of the 
movement at Leyden, where he was studying 
medicine ; he sought out Mrs. l^ead on his return, 
became her adopted son, and, in accordance vith a 
revelation, tnarried lier daughter. Soon lie lieaded 
the movement, introducing Mrs. Leiul to kindred 
spirits ahroail, so that a .sister sociidy arose in 
Holland. He urged Mrs. Lead to write, and lie 
hini.self eililed the Throsojdiiral Tr<(7isfiefions of 
the society, wdiich began to appear in 1(597. 

Mrs. Lead broke new ground in 1094 with 
another ]>aniph]ot, The Enurhinn Walks with Uod, 
in which she announced a fre.sJi stage of revelation 
superseding her ftirmer deliverances, and declared 
that it was possible after sjiiritnal deafli, and 
resurrection by the aid of the clierubim, to hold 
direct communion with departed saints as well as 
w'ith Christ. Next year apjicared The. Wonders 
of God's Creation manifested in (he Variety of 
Eight Worlds, of A\'hieli she Avas only the ‘ sub¬ 
ordinate author,’ and in which, on divine authority, 
it was revealed that there are eight worlds, the 
visible universe being lowest, and four being 
sinless— Paradise, Zion, New Jerusalem, and 
Eternity, the soiir(;e of all. In 1090 appeared The 
Laws of Paradise, or the Ten Commamlinents 
spiritualized. The fourth was interjueted as 
meaning that there was to he no reasoning but 
implicit belief in the revelation, and no working 
for a living but airceptance (d whatever was pro¬ 
vided, wdiile the seventh forbade all conference on 
religion with any one but Jane Lead. In 1690, 
when the society was at its zenith, she began /I 
Fountain of Gardens, whicli contains her recollec¬ 
tions in old*age of her spiritual experiences till 1680. 
This w’ork extended to four volumes, the subse¬ 
quent instalments appearing in 1696, 1700, and 
1701. Two little tracts, The Tree of Faith and 
The Ark of Faith (London, 1696), described the 
flying ark navigated by the apostle John, which 
gathered the saints fit for transmutation. Mr.s. 
Lead’s first Message to the Philadelphian Society, 
also published in 1696, explained the seven churches 
and the seven sons of Jesro, and sliowed that 
Christ rejected Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
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Independents, Baptists, Fifth - Monarchists, and 
Rome, choosirifj on^ the Philadelphian Society as 
free from all forms. The Message also enjoined 
organization, and repeated that to‘work for a living 
was wrong; the kings of the earth would send 
tribute. This bid for publicity won adherents, 
but attracted hostile comment and brought forth 
rivals, so that it was necessary to adi ortise what 
were the authentic works of Mrs. Lead. Monthly 
Memoirs were published, beginning in 1697. 

A formal meeting was held at Westmorland 
House, when the society agreed not to se])arate 
from outward ecclesiastical connexions, but to 
superadd their own meetings. This w'as the 
custom of the religious societies then so familiar, 
out of which grew the Wesleyans later on ; it was 
Bpener’s ecclrsioln in ecclesia. Iti this way the 
growth of a (lerman branch was facilitated ; hut it 
was contrary to the revelation to Mrs. l.ead. and 
marks the repudiation of her sole (daims. Another 
constitution, describing tlie order of worship, 
enjoined the reading of Scrij)ture, silent meditn- 
tion, and prophecy ; it forbade argument or the 
stating of doultts in meeting ; it was explicit that 
all menil)crs were enual, and that women must be 
modest if tliey took part. A pamphlet contro¬ 
versy led to explanat-ions that the disci|)line of the 
society was borrowed from the Church of England 
and the h’riends ; that Scripture was acceplcil as 
(he touchstone of alleged n^vclations, which cannot 
supersede or add to Scrijiture, l)Ut can only inter¬ 
pret it ; that in case of conflict of alleged revela- 
fions the cofumon sense of the society judged the 
genuineness and validi1<y. 

The revolt against Mrs. Lead and her son-in-law 
liee was disastrous ; the Memoirs ceased to a|>pcar, 
and the tliird Message shifted ground, declaring 
that the siwen churches were now Jews, Komans, 
Greeks, liMiiops, liUtherans, French Reformed, ami 
Vaudois. Two more works by the foumtres.s of the 
society were published. The W/ars of David (lAyuihm, 
1700) and A Living Funeral Testlmontf (do. 17(»2), 
hut the movement was doomed. A confession is 
said to have, been issued in 170J, hut the government 
suppres.sed the meetings of the society, and no 
protest was published. The Dutcli section formally 
s(!vered connexion, and the English section col¬ 
lapsed with the death of Jane Lead in 1704. She 
liad been quite consistent in her refusal to work, 
and her neeils had been met by an annuity from 
Baron Kniphau.seri. The German connexion had 
introduced the society to the practical work of 
Francke at Halle, an account of which ap]>eared 
in the Memoirs. It has been claimed that Lee 
persuaded Hoare and Nol.son tt) acclimatize that 
work as the charity schools, hut the claim is too 
liigh, for these were begun by Presbyt' rians in 
Southwark as early as 16S7. 

Litbraturk. —Sources are named in the article. See also 
Seeks mystvsche Tractatlein, AiuHterdam, 1690, pp. 41,S^23, 
which contains the autobio^fraphy of Mrs. Lead ; Ihoijrajihie de.r 
Jane. Lead, Strassburii:, IH'i? ; Zeitschr. fUr hist. Thenk>(vc, iso.'i, 
pp. 171-2W) ; British QiLartrrly lUview, 187.3, p. ISI (f. ; M. D. 
Conway, in The O^n i’ourt, vii. [18915] 37f)l fi. ; A. in 

PRKA xi. .320 IT. ; R. M. Jones, SpiritxtaC lir/onners in the 
Wth and 17th Centuries, London, 1914. The correspondence of 
Lee and llodwell In Christopher Walton's anonymous Aotes 
and Materials for an Adequate Biography of William J^aw 
(privately printed, 1854) niay also he consulted. An ed. of the 
Wars of David, published in 1816, has many notes, extracts, 
and criticisms W. T. WhITLEY. 

PHILANTHROPY. — I. Introduction.~l*hil- 

anthropy is defined in OED as ‘ the disposition or 
active effort to promote the liajipiness and well¬ 
being of one’s fellow-men.’ It is closely akin to 
charity {q.v.), and may be regarded os charity 
grown up; i.e., the impulse to help the needy, 
which may be but a casual and superhcial emotion, 
develops in some minds into a settled disposition 
and a steady life effort. The typical philanthropist 


is a pros{>erous person who gives up a large share 
of his life to the work of improving the lot of his 
fellow-creatures. While charily concerns itself in 
the main with the present ne^s of individuals, 
philanthropy^ looks further, to the future as well 
a.s to the present, and seeks to elevate human life 
on a larger .scale. It is .specially characteristic of 
those societies that are called ‘ individualistic,’ 
in whicli ideals of personal liberty make a 
strong appeal to the average person. ^Vhere the 
rights of the community over the individual are 
powerfully felt, as in the ancient Greek cit ics or in 
modern Germany, there is less call for philan¬ 
thropy ; it is to the community, organized in the 
State, rather than to wcaltliy iiulividnals that 
men naturally look for the redressing ot human 
wrongs. F'lirther, philanthropy is u.sually the 
product of religiotiH faith, and it is therefore 
all'ected by the kind of religion that jjrevails in a 
community. It is much more characteristic of 
Christian than of ])agan H<»cicties, and of I’rotesttuit 
tlian (if Homan Catholic or Orthodox. The reason 
douhlleK.s is that I’roLxstant societies arc usually 
the more indivitlualistic : where the (Church idea 
is strong, and the sense of piusonal liberty weak, 
it is ti> the Church rather than to individuals 
that people turn for 8 uc(S)ur and support. 

Philanlhro]\y, then, is the outetnne of the 
charitable impulse, when disci]>lined by rcllective 
thought, in a strongly individualized society ; but 
]>hilanthropy, in its turn, uiuler tlie criticism of 
reason, tends to merge itself in something larger 
still. 'J'he ellbrts to cope with stx’ial evils put 
forth by individuals, either alone or in voluntary 
association, are often found to fail ; and it is seen 
that to be etlectiv c they nnist be undertaken by 
tlui community. The object is now sought to be 
att ained tbrougb chatigcs in the law ami iinproved 
Hflministration of the lorces of society. The phil¬ 
anthropist becomes ( he reformer. 

2 . History.—A full outline of the history of the 
work! s philanthroj)y cannot be attempted here; 
but vve may illustrate a few of its features. It is 
in the Cbri.'*tian communities of tlie West, and 
j»articularly in the Kaglisb-spiiaking countries, 
that philanthropy has Iwicn most highly devolofied ; 
hut It has long existed in tlie East also, quite 
apart from Christianity. 

(a) Chinese. — In China, through the teachings 
esjiecially of Confucius and Mencius, the virtue of 
benevolence has been recognized from very early 
times. They tauglit that tlie State exists for the 
I»rouiotion of human haj»[)iness ; hut neither eentral 
nor local authorities appear to have tlone much 
actively in this direction. There has, however, 
been much private benevolence, especially during 
the last two centuries ; but this is scarcely noticed 
in the (Chinese histories, which have been written 
in the main as chronicles of the doings of kings 
and emperors. Grjdians and abainloned children 
have been cared for, and endeavours made from 
time to time to ])ut a stop to the practice of 
desertion. Hospitals and almH-houses have been 
established. There is a Cliinese poor law, which 
is stated to be on paper admirable but in practice 
almost a dead-letter, since no funds are jirovided 
by the State, apart from the land-tax, the proceeds 
of which, even under an honest magistracy, are 
usually required to meet tlie costs of local adminis¬ 
tration. In most of the Chinese citii^s there is a 
large amount of phihinthropii^ work initiated and 
controlled by the people ajiart from, but not in 
antagoni.srn to, the government; ami these local 
sliaritios are co-ordinated by institutions like the 
‘Hall of United Benevolence’ at Shanghai, which 
dates from 1805. Some of these are using modem 
and enlightened methods ; how far this is due to a 
growing acquaintance with Western life, through 
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the work of misBionaries and others, it is not easy 
to 

A native writer ways : 

‘ Chinese philuntiiropy ha« reached the stoore of aystematlza- 
tion and iiiMt itratiotiali>un, and of ade/juate relief; but not that 
of the Hcienldlr prevention of dc«titution. . . . But the scientific 
«Ut:« is bound to be reached’ (Yu-Yue Tbu, The Spirit of 
Chiinege. I’/iilanthropp), 

This may he true of some parts ; in many others it 
certainly cannot he said that ‘ relief is adequate.* 
lepers, blind and insane persons, often 
fail to obtain neeilod succour, either tlirough the 
clans or the merchant {^ilds, which are supposed to 
care for their members. 

That there is a tine philanthropic spirit at work 
amonp the Chinese people is clear from their 
success in puttinj^ down the use of ofiium, and also 
from tlio raj)id prop:reHH of the movement for 
freeing women from the pernicious practice of 
foot-himlinj'. 

(6) Inditin .—In regard to India, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add to what has already been said 
under the head of CHARITY, Almsoivinq (Bud¬ 
dhist) and (Hindu). 

(c) Greek. — Among the Greeks philanthropy 
occujded but a minor place, whether in practice or 
in ethical theory. It was always assumed that 
the hulk of the haid manual work of the com¬ 
munity would be done by slaves, whose funda¬ 
mental noetls were of course provided for; and, if 
distress came upon the citizens, the (Jreek mind 
naturally tiirmsl to the city-State, rather than to 
wealthy individuals, as the organ through whicli 
the trouble should i>e met. In the place of phil¬ 
anthropists we find legislators and statesmen like 
Solon and Cleisthenes, whose reforms were de¬ 
signed to lift up the poorer citizens and release 
them from their hunlens. We iiear, indeed, of 
rich citizens in Athens fitting out at Mieir own 
charge vesstds for the navy, and tielping their 
poorer neighbours by jiortioning their daughters 
and sisters; yet Aristotle in hi.s Politic.^ (vi. 5, 
1320“‘*1 commends foreign examples of benevolence, 
imjilying that tliis was not a conspicuous virtue 
among Tiis fellow-Athenians. What he desired 
was no ill-considered or sjiasmodic charity : 

•The chief Hervict* ren(l(‘re<l hy Aristollu was to show that 
uiilt'MM l.he purpoHe f)f ci' il and Hoi ial life wuh carefully eoti- 
Hi(li!re<l and clearly uiideriHlndd by Miosc who desireil to improve 
the conditioiiH, no chuiijfe for I,he ludtereonld result from indi¬ 
vidual or associated action’ (t). S. Loch, Vhariiy and Social 
Life, p. H4). 

d'fiUH the henevoleiu^e which he desiilcrates is 
the jdiilanthropic ratlier than the merely chari¬ 
table siiirit. 

(d) lionidn .—What has been said about the 
(rveoks applies in large measure also the 
Kouiaiis. rliilanthropy was not a characteristic 
Koman virtue, yet it hurneil with a very ]»ure 
flame in the hrea.st of 'riherius Gracchus, when he 
saw great estates in Tuscany cultivated by slaves 
and i)arhiirianH, while Koman citizens were idle 
ami starving; and it drove him to reform of the 
land laws. His rcfvmns and those of his hrother 
('aiuK, for which they gave their lives, were in a 
measure successful ; hut the lex /mmentariii of 
Gains, which gave to Konmu citizens the right to 
purcliase corn from the public stores at alsmt half- 
price, began the domoruliziition of the Koman 
pleMs, This illustrates one of the dangers of 
pliilanthropy, even when it takes the form of 
social legislation. Apparent success at the time 
may be achieved at the cost of grievous trouble in 
the ftiture, 'I'he process of demoralizjttion went 
on until the greater part of the Koman populace 
were enabled to live in idleness, depending on the 
annojia, or free distribution of corn at the public 
charge; and no philanthropist could untie the 
fatal knot—-for the Koman citizen was a voter, 
and thereby master of the situation. He would 


flupport any one who would offer him plenty of 
paiiem et circenscft. 

G'luler the empire the Stoic faith, which fitted 
so well tlie ideal Koman character, drew some of 
the leading minds towards a wider recognition of 
the worth of manhood: ‘homo sacra res Iiomini,’ 
wrote Seneca (Ep. xv. 3). This broadening of the 
sense of liuman brotherhood had its outcome in 
a distinct development of the philanthropic spirit. 
Hospitals of some kind, probably private infirm¬ 
aries, appeared in the 1 st cent. a.D. ; and, with 
the desire to encourage the growth of population, 
several of the emperors formed endowments (known 
as alimenta) for the support of selected children of 
poor parents, entrusting their administration to 
local municipalities, and encouraging others to do 
likewise (see, further. Charity, Almsgiving 
[Roman]). 

(e) Jewish .—Among the Jews the duty of kind¬ 
ness to tlie poor, the widows, and the fatherless 
was constantly enforced as a thing pleasing to(h)d. 
But the nearest apiirojudi to anything tliat can he 
called philanthropy is perhaps to he found in tlo' 
earlier prophets, who (from the time of Klijiili’s 
fearless denunciation of A hah for his injustice fd 
Naboth) pleaded the cjiuse of the poor against 
their oppressoi's. The special contribution of tlic 
Jewish spirit (mainly through the ])rojdiets) wiis 
its insistence on the practice of justice and love as 
a vital element in religion : what Jaliwoh reijuired 
of men was ‘to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly witli thy God ’ (Mic 6 *^), 

After the Exile the rise of the Synagogue was 
accompanied by the gradual clevelopnuuit of a 
system of organized charily, for wliieli the Jews 
are still remarkable. It is not surprising, aftci 
the treatment which they have received at tin; 
hands of Christians, that ex(‘c}>t to their own 
peiqile most Jews are not much inclined to liber¬ 
ality. 

{/) Early Christian .—It was through the ethicnl 
teachings of the ]>rophets that a section of (he 
human race, was prepared for the coming of (Uirist, 
that the spiritual senses of a few were so traineil 
amf developed as to he able to af>preciale and 
welcome the manifestation of divine and human 
love which CMirist. brought. It is this that makes 
philanthropy peculiarly a Christian product. 
(Miristianity broadened and deei»ened the spirit 
of love to man, as nothing else in human history 
has ever done. 

The early Church felt that its Master had re- 
veale<l botli God and man : God as p(!rfe(;t love, 
stooping to unimaginable depths of humiliation 
for man’s sake, and man, always and everywhere, 
gifted with the capacity to ap})reciate and respond 
to that love. Every man became a hrother ‘ for 
whom Christ died.’ Jesus, by His example even 
more than hy His words, had broadened the bonds 
of brotherhood to encircle all mankind ; He ate 
with puhlii;ans and sinners, disclosed His deepest 
teaching to sinful women, and taught that our 
‘ neighlioiir ’ is the alien and the heretic if they 
need our help, that a kind act done to one of the 
least of His brethren is done to Him, that men are 
called to lie ‘perfect’ by sharing the universal love 
of the Father of all. Love to man as man, the 
sense of universal brotherhood, the intuition of 
the oneness of humanity, became for the first time 
a guiding principle for ordinary men and women. 

\Vhat Ciirist made of His followers is seen most 
clearly in the career of His great apostle, St. Haul, 
whose noble hymn in praise of love in I Co 13 
rings true because he lived it out liimself. His 
whole life after his conversion was one of phil¬ 
anthropy in its best and truest sense — self 
dedication to the highest good of men. The early 
Church was a community of ‘inspired’ men and 
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wonien—inspired, above all, with a new experiei»co 
and power of love. ‘ We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, beeause we love’ 
(1 Jn 3'^). The new order of relations lifted all 
human life to a higher level ; it gradually made 
slavery impossihle, rai'-ed the position of w'oinen 
nearer to equality with men, and led many of the 
most spiritually-mimled (’hristians, during at least 
the first two eenturies, to refuse to light in tlie 
Koiiian armies, heeauso they felt that all men 
were their brothers. Its most conspicuous triuinjih 
W’as won in the amphitheatre, where it put a stop 
to the gladiatorial games, thus countering the 
fiercest passion of the ancient world. 

Hut (he picture has its flaws. After the first 
glou’ Imd jtassed away, influences unfavourahle to 
philanthropy began to make themselves felt. One 
of these was the ahsory»tion of ( he Church in the 
tasks of defining its creed and settling its organi¬ 
zation. Another was the asi^etic spirit, which is 
essentially self-reganling, and which tended to 
displace the spirit of love. A third was the. 
notion, taken over from Jewish teachers, that 
nlm.sgiving is a discipline gfiod for the soul, which 
was so eni])ha.sized as to emj)ty charilahle deeds of 
all love, l)y making tliein a penance, whose main 
value was to the giver in the next world rather 
than t(> the recipient in this. And so the ‘ dark 
ages’ do not snine wlien wo search them for 
j)lnlanlhroj>y. The, idea that yxiverty was a divine 
ordinance—a fixed condition, to be relieved hut 
not removed—roh!>e(i the almsgiving of the monas¬ 
teries to a large e.xtent of a really philanthrojdc 
purpose. Yet the syiread of public ‘hospitals’ 
iroiii the 4tli cent, onwards -institutions fournied 
for the help of the siek, the poor, the aged, and the 
oiqdians, sometimes witli ecclesiastical money and 
sometimes by private benefactions, but always 
Controlled by the Church—show.s the prc.sem-e 
of real soli(.dtude for sutiering humanity. J'he 
ransoming of captives, [>agan as well as Christian, 
wa.s largely praetisitd, some of the bishops even, 
when their own wealth did not aiiifice, using the 
costly plate of their churches for the purpo.se. 
(xreat ecidesiastie.s frequently, at no little personal 
risk, interceded with barbarian invaders on behalf 
of humanity ; St. Ambrose coinjielled Theodosius 
the emperor to do penance for his massacre of the 
Tliessalonians, And all through the Middle Ages 
the (Church strove, litfully perli.ajis and with only 
partial succikss, to regulate commerce and industry 
in the interests of justice and human welfare. 
The philanthropic spirit is shown in the Christian 
society, ev'eu when we cannot single out the 
individual philantliropist. 

if/) Modern.—Modern philanthrojiy, strictly so ; 
called, begins with the Reformation, and is ex- | 
emplilied most in the countries of N. Europe an<l i 
America, where the Reformation took deepest root, j 
In England the dissolution of the monasteries j 
destroyed the whole organization of society so far | 
as the relief of the destitute was concerned, just at 
a time Avhen their numbers were increasing fast; 
and the Elizabethan poor laws mark the failure of 
private jihilanthropy to rise to the need. The out¬ 
break of strange sects durinj^ the Cominonwealth 
period inclutied schemes of social regeneration, like 
that of tiie ‘ Diggers,’ led by Everard and Win- 
stanley, but more important was the rise of the 
Quakers, ju.st in the middle of the 17th century. 
Their belief in tiie ‘ TJght of God in every man ’ 
gave them a fresh intuition of human brotherhood, 
and sent them forth as sober apostles of love and 
justice am<»ng men. William I’enn’s colony of 
Pennsylvania Avas a great philanthropic achieve¬ 
ment, specially remarkable, first as an exjieriment 
in entire freedom of conscience, and secondly for 
ito security from attack by the Indians, w'ho, as 


long as the Colonial Government follou'ed Penn’s 
example of treating them justly, remained its 
warm friends and supporters. For seventy vears 
the colony Avns free irotn attack by the InJiaiis, 
though unguarded by fort or soldier. Then the 
‘ Holy Experiment’ came loan end, at the ojiening 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. Positive order.*' 
were received from the Rritisli Goi'ernmont to arm 
the colony in defence again.st the French, and this 
drove the Quakers from power. 

Remarkable among Quaker philanthropists was 
John Hellers ( 1604 - 1725 ), who is describeJ by Karl 
Marx ax ‘ a veritable phenomenon in the history of 
Pt)litieal Ecomnny ’ \ I ins Kopitnl, Hamburg, 1872- 
94, i * 515). He worked out with niiicli shreAvdiiess 
n scheme for Colleges of Industry, which altei ward.s 
influenced liolx^rt Owen. Tin* later Quakers be¬ 
came pioneers in A'arious erusailes, notably ttio.se 
against slavery, for the reform of prisons, fm- the 
humane treatment of lunatics, and for pojiular 
edu(*ation ; and all tbrongh its history the society 
has striven against Avar. 

‘Tliere Is no }jr€-at work of liuiiittiiit.y and incn-v In whioli the 
t^nakers have not had tlinr siiari', and whicli fin.illy is not 
rooted in tli.at. wliicti Fox reeojiiu.sed as the power of tiie " Reed 
of (Jod’ (I*. Wernlf. frutfid. to tiertu. ed. of Oeorgt* Fox’s 
./oiinial, Tubin^^en, liMls). 

The close of the 17th cent, and the early yeiirs 
of the iHth marked a new d»q»artni'e in philan- 
throjiv : the beginning of ‘societies’ for earryiiig 
on religious and philanthrojtii'. work with money 
jointly proviiled. Among these weie the ‘ Society 
for tlie rromotion of Christian KnoAvledge’ (1698), 
the ‘ Soiuely for the Propagation of the (iospel' 
(1791), and other mishionary hoilies. Several of 
the larger Eondon and provincial hos]ii(,als date 
from tins time, though St. Hart lioloniew’s and St. 
Thoiiuis’s are mueh oltler. (Juv’s was founded in 
1724, Westminster in 1734, and Winchester, the 
earliest provincial hospital, in 1736. In this 
particular matter England was behind several of 
the continental countrieH, particularlj'^ Holhnid. 

From the 18th cent, onwards the formation of 
pliilantiirojiie .societies ha.s eontinuallygone forward 
with all sorts of ohjeiits, among which we may 
mention as typieal t iie ])rintiiig and distrihntdon of 
the Scriptures, popular education, the aitcreareof 
pri.soners, the j>rovention of crime by riJormalories 
and iiidustrial schools, the advocacy of t emperance, 
the prevention of cruelty to children and animal.s, 
and the apreading of the princijiles of international 
peace. 

3 . Philanthropy and the State.—In most of the 
lieuls of philanthropic activity it is not possible to 
separate by any rigid demarcation the spheres of 
private and of State resjamsiliility ; thme ha.s been 
a constant tendency for work that is attempteil by 
private persons or associations to be eventually 
umlcrtakoTi V»y the State. The most coriNpicuous 
exaTn))le of this is fmhlic education, which every 
one noAv recognizes to be a legitimate concern of 
the whole community. This tendeniiy arises 
mainly from the di.scovery that private ellbrt rarely 
aeiamiplishes wluit is needed—Avhelher through 
deficient or capricious financial supj)ort or because 
in some cases a power of compulsion is re»jiureil 
which only the State can supply. Strong argu¬ 
ments can be adtln< ed, on grounds of efliciency, for 
the State management, at the national charge, of 
hospitals, asylums, and the like—just as the 
government, in Germany and England, has under¬ 
taken the task of insuring its poorer members 
against sickness and old age. The task of philan- 
thropists, in the present day, often is to get the 
community to shoulder its re.sponsibilities for the 
weaker members of society ; hence, os was said 
above, piiilantliropy tiecoines merged in social 
reform. 

The special case of the reform of prisons, and of 
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penal Rdniinistratinn generally, illustratcK well the 
relati<jn hetwcen pliilanthropy and the State. In 
the I7th cent, the State took no resporiHihility for 
the inanag<uiient of priwn.s or for the 8U[>|iort of 
prisoncis : itH tiink was tlone wlien, having con- 
viided tin'll! of crime or debt, it handed them over 
to the jailer for a certain term of safe keeping, 
leaving him tt> get out of them or their friends 
wliat he could. 'The investigations of Joiin Howard, 
whieli hegan in 1771k led him at once to advocate 
(-■hanges in the law—payment of salaries to jailers, 
alKilition of fees, (deansing of prisons, classilie-ation 
of prisoners, separation of the sexes, and so forth. 
Some tem]»or;i.ry imjirovement resnlteil ; yet in 
iHlIi, when Klizahelh Fry hegan her visits to New¬ 
gate, the <'.<mdition of many jirisons was as had as 
ever. Since fliat time it lia.s been increasingly 
recognized, at least in Europe and America, tliat 
society itself has a duty to the law-hreaker, and 
that, if it neglects that duty and simfily contents 
itself with punishing him, in most eases he comes 
out of {irison a greater danger to society than 
Indore he went in. Hence tlie demand tlial prisons 
shall lie made, so far as possible, not merely ileter- 
rent but. rcfurmatory ; that the criminal, after 
leaving prison, shall hi* given the chance of a fresh 
start in life, and shall he uiiheld and guitleil b\ 
tliose who have his good at heart ; and that similar 
methods shall he employed with unliai<lene<i 
ollenders, instead of seiuling them to prison at all. 
Experiments in t he use of probation and conditional 
liberation on parole, under the care of sjiecial 
ofbcers, have been made more freely and siiceess- 
fully in America than in Europe, but both are 
being cautiously introduced in England. Private 
philanthropy is not di.sjilaced, but is absorbed and 
iiiie(!l.e(l. The State makes large use of the jiliil- 
arithropi(M!arnes(ness of individuals, as jirohution 
ofliceisund the like ; hut, unless the pbilaiitbropic 
s|iirit also aniniutes the administrators of the law, 
the result is largely failure. 'I'he supreme neeil i.s 
the change of the liad will into tlic good will, and 
tliedevclopmeiitof charact er ; ami these are things 
that may be ai^hieved by personal inllueiice, but 
hardly ever by machinery, liowevcr perfect. 

'J'his opens uji a large question—too large for 
more than mention lieifi. If the State is com- 
lelled, even in its own interests, to care for the 
ives of tliose who break tlie law—to seek to find 
them suitable employment , and so forth-—how cun 
it rightly h'ave, to sink or swim in the surging sea 
of competition, the great majority who keep the 
law? ivlust not the process end logically in a 
guarantee that the State w'ill iind employment for 
all ? 'I'he difliculties that attend such a guarantee 
have often been pointed out 1 ) 3 ' economists, and we 
cannot here pursue the matter further. Hut this 
we may certainl}’ sa 3 ': that the State must seek 
not only t.o rejucss crime hut to remove those 
elements in the life of the (M3mmunit3' that cause 
and eneourage crime ; and that in doing this it 
w ill c.ontinually need the help and guidance of phil¬ 
anthropist s. 

In various fields of social ivork there are advan¬ 
tages in experiments being made 1 ) 3 ' j)rivate phil- 
antbropists before the State steps in. Even if 
their work is not full 3 ' etlieicnt, premature State 
action may' often turn out to have been misguided, 
and may' ilo more harm than good. If, c.//,,all the 
reft)rmatorie8 for boys bad been managed by the 
State in the day's w'lien manacles and armed guards 
were thought essential for order aiul discipline, it 
is very doubtful whether, in sjiite of more adequate 
c<tuipment, a military machine of that kind would 
have achieved even the moderate success which, 
with all their drawl)ack8, has been attained by' the 
privately managed reformatories. It is, as has 
tieen said above, only through the free play of 


[)ersonal influence that personality can be rightly 
developed, 

4. Hxtra-national philanthropy. —A word may 
be adiled regarding pbilanthrojuc action by indi¬ 
viduals or societies for the benelit of humanity 
outside their own country. The great missionary 
enterjirise must be consioered here ; a))art from it 
nearly all such l>enelit is iieciissarily sought through 
tl)e agency of the State. 'I’lie anti-slavery agita¬ 
tion is tlie greatest of these i)hiJaii(liropic move¬ 
ments. In this case the work of philanthropists 
has been mainly directed to securing the necessary 
changes in law', and to bringing continual pressure 
to bear on the government to secure, as far as 
possible, justice and right treatment for weaker 
peoples. The exploitation of the resources of the 
tropical regions of the earth by Euiojiean and 
American capitnl opens up continual dangers of 
forced labour and other abuses akin to slavery, of 
wbicli tlie Congo and Putumayo atrocities have 
been the most widely known ; and there w’ill long 
be a place for such pliilanthropy as that of the 
‘Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society.’ 
Other movements that may be mentioned in this 
connexion are tliose tor restricting the sale of in¬ 
toxicating liquor anuuig native rai;es, and ft)r the 
abolition of the Indian oidum trade with ('liina, 
winch is now, IiappiJy', almost a thing of thii past. 
In these ettses the work of jihilanthrojii.sts has been 
to enlighten the public and to quicken tlie detnand 
for legislation and ellective government adiiiinistra- 
lion. 

5 . War.—The most jiressingof all social problems 
at the present time is that of war, and foi long 
years to come an urgent task for plulantbropists 
and reformers will be to replace tlie spirit of 
national egoism by the desire to deal justly with 
all, and, as the outcome of this desire, to discover 
means by' w'hich mutual trust among nations may 
be established, and disputes may be juevented 
from giving rise to war. In thi.s great task states¬ 
men and piiilantliropists will need one another’s 
help. 

At the pre.sent day the alternative ‘ philanthropy 
or the State ’ has been transcended, and the problem 
i.s to find how' the two lines of activity' may beat 
support each other. 

LiTKRATimK.—B. Kirkman Gray, A llist. of English Philan¬ 
thropy from the Dissolvtion of the Monasteries to the Taking of 
the Piftst Cinuiis, Lomloii, /Philanthropy and the State, 

do. IDoS ; C. S. Loch, Chanty and Social Life, do. ]S)lO; Yu- 
Yue Tsu, The Spirit of Chinese I'hilanthropy, New York and 
London, 1912 ; Joshwa Rowntree, Social Service ; its Place in 
the Society of Friends, Ijondon, 1913. 
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PHILIPPINES.— See Inddnk.sians, Malay 
ARCH ii'KLAfu), Malay Peninsula, Negrillos 
AND Negritos. 

PHILISTINES.— The Philistines (Heb. 

Gr. ^oKicrTTielp., ’AXX 60 i’\oi [LXX], YlaXaiarLyoL 
[.losepliiisj) were a warlike people, established on 
the coast of Palestine, and at the zenith of llieir 
power during the early years of the Hebrew 
settlement. 

I. Origin, name, and history. — We have but 
little material for a history of the Philistines out¬ 
side the literature of the HeVirew's, wlio, being 
their bitterest and most resentful enemies, paint 
them in the blackest colours. Criticism has there¬ 
fore to be applied to the statements there contained. 

Of the origin of this people the Hebrew's bad a 
vague tradition that they came from a place called 
Cajihtor. The ‘Casluhim (whence Aveiit forth the 
Philistines) and Caphtorim ’ are enumerated among 
the children of Mizraim, son of Ham, in a passage 
of the Table of Nations (Gn lO*- ^*) attributed to 
the Jahwistic writer. The words in parentheses 
are probably a misplaced gloss, which ought to 
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follow‘Caphtorim.’ Am 0 ^ speaks of the Philis¬ 
tines having been brought from r-a]*ht.or ; Jer 47 ^ 
refers to them as the remnant of ('aphtor, calling 
the place by a word (’i) whicdi implies Unit it was 
on the sea-coast, if not an actual island. J)t 2 '^ 
speaks of the Caplitorim, which came out of 
Caphtor, having destroyed the villagera of tiie 
neighbourhood of Gaza, and established themselves 
in their land—a geograpliieal indication which 
equates the Caphtorim with the Philistines. 

Hesides the name Cai»htorim, we find others in 
Hebrew literature that have evtuy appearance of 
veferriiig to the same people or, at least, to clans 
or other tribal subdivisicjns of them. Chief of 
these is 'mp, ‘ Cherebhites ’ (1 S Kzk 

Zepli 2^). In the Ezekiel ])assage the l^hilistines 
and the CherCtlntes are spoken of together. Else¬ 
where the Cheretidtes are alluded to as part of the 
bodyguard of the early Hebrew kings, e.oupled 
with the name 'nS^, ‘ Pelethites,’ of whi<di the only 
reasonable explanation that has been suggested is 
that it is a modilical-ion of the name of tlie Philis¬ 
tines used for the sake of the assonatu'e. 'I'his 
royal bodyguard is tln ice alluded to as the (’arians 
(np), namely, in 2 S 20 -* [PVm], 2 K ll-*- “'--a fact 
probably s<jmething more tbati a mer<‘ accident. 

Tlie question of the origin of tiie Philistines is 
thus hound up with tliat of the itlentilication of 
Caphtor. There is a place i^de.ired to on lOgyptian 
monuments by the name /rffin', kffint’-, first men¬ 
tioned in inscri])! ions of tlioX V11 It li d vmisl y, which 
it is natural to com])are with the llchrew nam<*. 
In the Ifijmn to Arnon, under the guise of which 
Thutmose ill. vaunts Ids mighty iloeds, he speaks 
of smiting the west-land ami causing terroi' to the 
lands of Keftiu and Asi. In the tinimlistic inscrip¬ 
tion on tln‘ walls of the temple of Kariiak we read 
of shijisof Keftiu, showing tliat it. is a place on the 
sea-coast, like the Cajditor <if Jeremiali. More 
important tlian these’!, we liiid in the tombs of 
the otlieials, notably in tliat of Itekhmara, vizier 
of I’hutmose III., wall-paint ings rej)reHenting 
tnessengers from Keftiu and other places bearing 
tribute to the Pharaoh. This tribute, which inter 
(dia takes the form of artistic vases of precious 
materials, we are now in a position to identify as 
belonging to the conlcmiMuary Minoan civilization, 
which had its centre in Crete. On this ground it 
has become generally re(;ogrdzed tliat Kirftiu is to 
be identilied either with (Jrete itself or with one 
of the neighbouring countries which enjoyed the 
benefits of the JMinoan civilization. 'I’he obvious 
similarity of the Hebrew Cdieretldtes with 
‘Cretans’ has long liecn recognized, ■ven from 
liefore the days of scientific arclncological investi¬ 
gation, and has prejiared the way for the general 
acceptance of tlds iflcntilicntion. 

It may be said that Mm identification is so far 
certain that other idem itications that have been 
suggested are rendered olisolete—such, e.ff., as the 
attempts made by various writers to find ('aphtor 
in the Delta, or to prove f<ir tlie Philistines a 
Semitic origin. On the other lian<l, there are still 
some liifUculties not yet solved, chief of which is 
the origin of the r in the Hebrew name (Japht^or, 
whii'h does not appear iu its afiparent Egyiitian 
equivalent Keftiu. Another difficulty is that 
Keftiu eaily disa})pears from Egyjitian record, to 
Ite revived by Avoiild-be arcineologists under the 
Ptolemys, whereas the name is preserveil by the 
Hebrews after the Egyptians appear to have for¬ 
gotten it. To explain tiiese points we must await 
further discovery. 

Towards the end of the troubled 14th-12th 
centuries B.C., a j»eriod of great unrest in the 
E. Mediterranean, we begin to find mention of an 
indefinite number of small tribes who make their 
appearance in Egyptian records. These tribes bear 


names easily identilied with places and peo]>le« in 
Asia Minor ami the neighbouring island.^. Thus 
the Tell el-.Amivrna letters tell us of the luikku 
(I..ycianM), Sliaidanu (SanliansI, and Dununu 
(Danaoi?). Ksmessn ii., in the great Iwittlo of 
Kadesh n.c.) against the Hittites, had to 

meet the first two of the above-mentiontui peujiles, 
who were leagued with his enemies, as well as the 
Dardanu (from Dardaruis in the Troad), Miisa 
(Mysians), Mawuna (Masmians, but the reading is 
uncertain), Pidasa (people of Pedasus in ('aria), 
and Kelekesb (('ilicians). Mcrmqttah (PklO li.C.) 
was opposetl by the Lukku and Slmvdanu in league 
with the l.ibvaiis. as well as the l*'.kwesli (Aclueans), 
Turisba (people of Troas), and Shekclesl* (Sagalas- 
sians). And, lastly, in the inscription-, in the 
temple of Mcdinet llafui, built by Kaim‘ssu III. to 
commemorate his great victory over the allied 
tribes wlio came to invadi; h'^gypt, we bear once 
more of the Shanlami, Daminti, and SItekclesli, as 
well as <if the Pula'-^ati (Philistines), Zakkala, and 
Wtisbasba (the last-nnmed have not l»cen satis- 
fai torily identilied). 'This is the lirst (rertain ap- 
jtearance of the Philistines, as smdi, in history, 
and is of great iinportama*, ns it gives ns an ex¬ 
planation of t heir sudden appearan<*e on the coast 
of Palest ine. 

'I'lie inscriptions in the temple record that in 
the eighth year of Ilamcssu m., the last great 
warrior king of Egypt (c. 1 1 P 2 n.c,), the north was 
disturbed, and bands of mavandcMs, diiven from 
their homes by (roubles, liegari to raid the east 
and south, se<-king a now dwelling. 'I'iicy flowed 
over the land of the Hittites, Syria, and Palestine, 
while at f he saiiK' time a parallel expedition was 
advaneing by sea, over ('ypnis. Egypt was their 
goal ; hut Ilamessn wa.s ready for them, and in the 
iiisi^riptions arul engraviMl cartoons on the wall of 
Ids teni)de he di'seiibi's his successful operations 
against them—notably the great seu-ligbt, Mie first 
event of the kind of which any i>ictorijiI record 
remains. Driven back from Isgypt, the invaders 
establisbcfl tbemselves on the Palestinian coast¬ 
line about the same t ime as (probably slioi f ly after) 
the arrival of the Hebrews in the Hinterland by 
tlie desert routi;. 

It is true, the book of Geni'sis (ehs. 20, 21, 26) 
records (•(utain events in which Abraham and Isaac 
are brought into contact witb one Abimelecli, king 
of the Philistines. In crit.iirizing Lids cycle of tales 
we must bear in mind that the main incident U 
repeated in cb. 12 , wliere, bo\i ever, the king of 
I'.gyjit takes the plae.t* of the I’ldlist ine king. The 
u.MC of the word ‘ Philistine’ in these stories is an 
ariaehrordsm, and none of the aLteiufitH that liavo 
been made to evade tlds fact is smieessful. Abime- 
lech is a Semitie. chieftain, and he is called a 
Phili'tine l«‘eanse his territory was in tlie region 
wideh was actually ‘the land of the I'ldlislines’ 
at the time wlnm the stoiies were lirst written 
donii in their |ues<‘nt form. The popular story¬ 
teller, who is responsifde for them as we have 
them, was not troubled by the (|Ui!stion of how far 
liack in time the Philist ine <iceu[)ation may or may 
not have extended. Similar i-i iticisms are applic¬ 
able to the casual references to the Philistines in 
Ex 13'" 23'**. 

Ihissing over the very obscure story of Shaingar 
(dg 3®* o*) and tlie reference to Philistine oppression 
(dg^ 10 ’), we find the lirst record of the inevitable 
collision lietween the Philistines and Hebrews in 
the epic of Samson. Tlds remarkable series of 
stories weaves round the person of a single ideal 
hero the incidents of a guerilla lairder-warfare. 
They sliow the complete domination of the Philis¬ 
tines over the Hebrews, arul tlie internal disunion 
of the Hebrew clans ; for Samson’s chief danger 
is not so much the prowess of his Philistine 
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enemies as the trr'n< lierv of his own kinsfolk ; the 
men of Judah would betray fiim, and lie at last is 
delivered over by his Ilehrew wife Delilah -for 
there is no evidence in support of the popular view 
that she was a I'hilistine. 

Und(!r the pressure of the Philistine domination 
the Ilefuew tribes gradually heoanie welded into 
one, and slowly and with many reverses sma-eeded 
in ultimately riddin;( themselves of the d(*niination 
of the umdrcumeised. TJie first campai^^n was 
disastrous for the Hebrews ; the Ark was lost at 
Aphek (1 S 4) ; hut an outbreak of bubonic pla{j;ue 
caused the Philistines, in superstitious fear of 
the llcbiew deity wdio had plagued the IC^^yptians, 
to return it. A more successful en^ra^cmeiit, 
in which the Philistines were discomfited by a 
preat thunderstorm, is recorded in ch. 7. An 
index of the frrowinj^ seiise of tribal unity—the 
r<!.Hult of this l^hilistiiie pressure—is the Hebrew 
detnaml for a kiii}^ which now he^an to he ex¬ 
pressed. As soon as Saul was elected, his son 
.Joriatlian slew the Philistine governor of tieha; 
the Philistines came u|i ajxain.st the Israelites to 
quell the revolt and met their ndiellious serfs at 
Michmash, wdierii, but for doiiathan, they would 
have crushed them. In a later battle, at lOphc^s- 
diiiimiim (1 S 17, ‘J S li.’P, I Ch 11*^), David first 
distini^uislied liiiiiself, lhuu;.cli the (ioliath story is 

t irohahly here out of place. Notwitlistamlinfj; these 
sraelite vic.t<)i i«!s, ami the occasional raids carried 
out by David, the cud of Saul’s rei^n saw the 
Philistim^s as stronj^ as over. After Saul's death 
David rei^rned as Uin^ over the southern tribes at 
Hebron, douhtdess under Philistine vassala^t^ w bile 

I.sh-Haal, Saul’s son, ruled iu the north, )trcsuinaldy 
in the same suhjeet condition. The a.ssassiuafion 
of Ish-Haal opened the way for David to add his 
rival’s kingdom to his own, capturiu;^ the citadel 
of Jerusalem that had hitherto stood as a mm- 
Hehrew wed;j:i^ dividing tin* two j;roups of Hebrew 
tribes. l'<-ariu^f that David would become too 
strong, the I’liilisliries came u[) against him; hut 
vainly. 'I'hree hnt( les are reeordod as having taken 
pliua*. in David’s reign—one at IJaal-Peruzim (‘2 S 
6 '^'^*), one at. (leha (*2 S 5*^'^), and one at s<tme 
uuknowm jdaec, possilily (lath (2 S 8 ‘), iu w'hich 
tlie power of the Philistine jieople was Imdceii 
beyond recovery, as is shown by the remarkable 
fact that they made no elfort to recover their lost 
p(»wer iluring the troubles that darkened the end 
of David’s reign. Nor did tlicy take any cou- 
s]iie,u<mH advantage of the internecine dissensions 
between Judah and Israel. In faet, they nracti- 
cally drop out of history afU;r the reign of l)avi<l, 
and are {uinc.inally rchured to as eompo'^ing the 
h< 3 dyguard of (lie king (CluM'^thites ami I’clcthites, 
or Cariaus, as iu tlu> jci-'sagos alrendy cite<l) t)r the 
guaiils of (lie Temple il'!/,k 44^, Zeph 1 **' ). Almost 
tlie only sign of rallying is n temporurv revival 
under Aliaz (2 (ilh 28"*), suppressed by Hezekiah 
(2 K IS'*). 

The annals of the Assyrian kings from Hadad- 
Nirari ill. tKI2-78S) down to Assurlianipal {began 
to reign (UiS) give us a few further details of con¬ 
quest, ami v>l f<!ehlc attempts at revolt promptly 
and form-iously suppressed, ft is noteworthy that 
nearly all tlie i>eisons mentioned iu these doeu- 
monts in connexion witli the IMiilistine cities have 
Semitic names, the only exeejition being a king of 
Ekron of the time of Esarluuldon {681-668), by 
name Ikansn, evidently the ohl Philistine name 
Achish. According to Noli the ‘speech of 

Ashdod ’ still liu'^erod at tlie time of the return 
from the cai)tivities. 

2 . Land.—Jos HE limits the Philistine territory 
to the strip of coast line from Ekron down to the 
Shihflr (the modern Wadi el-Arish, on tlie Egyptian 
frontier), lying Vietween tlie sea and the foot-iiills 


of the Judman mountains. At the greatest ex¬ 
tension of their power, however, they must have 
held a much wider territory. The (iolenisclieff 
Pajiyrus shows us the Zakkala, probably near 
kinsmen of the Philistines, established at Dor, just 
south of Mount Carmel ; and yet fartlier north the 
Phumicians dis{)lay pecniliarities which distinguish 
them from all other Semites (absence of circum- 
ci.siun and a cultivation of maritime etitcrpri.se) 
and which are probably due to the influence of 
thi.s people, Tiie Philistines at the beginning of 
Saul’s reign have governors atGil>eah and at Geba, 
near Jerusalem, and at the end of it are able to set 
up their trophy at Peth-Shan—which, if it is really 
the modern Peisan, im[dieH a command of the whole 
plain of Esdraelon.' 'I’he couuiiand of the sea- 
coast gave them enormous commercial advantages, 
especially wlien we remember tliat the chief trade- 
route — from Egypt to Me.sopotamia — jiassed 
through their territory, and that one of their chief 
cities (Gaza) was the natural market-place for the 
Arabian trade. The maritime plain possesses, 
moreover, natural fertility far heyoml the greater 
part of the Hinterland ; the Shunammite sojourned 
iluring the seven years’ famine in the land of the 
Philistines (2 K 8'“). 

3 . Organization.—In their political organization 
the Philistines sliow peculiarities that dislinguish 
them from all th(! Semitic tribes to whidi Mu* GT 
iutroduces us. 'I'hese tire governed by kings or 
chiefs, ab.solute despots wilhiu the limits of the 
tribes over which they tire set. The Philistiims, 
on the other hand, have no king over the vvlude 
nation (the Ahimeleeh of Genesis is the excejitio 
praltftns re.gulaiti), hut are governed by a council 
t»r oligarchy of lords calhid by the technical term 
se.trn, plur. iicrdium^ each of tliem dominant in one 
of the live melrojKilitari cities Gaza ((thuzzeh), 
Ashdod {' hisdud), Ashkelon ('Askalun), Gath (i»rob- 
ahly 'I'cII es-Sa(i), ami Ekrou (<'umnionly ideiitilied 
with’Akii*), i>ut. aetiii}^ in concert for the common 
good of the nation. The king of txath seems t.o 
liave been, at least in the time of David’s <.>xile 
there, in the position of pritnus inUir pare.H, but his 
colleagues euu, and do, overrule his decisions wlnm 
the}’ consider them undesirable. The peo]de, too, 
enjoy mucli more freedom than the slave-subjects 
of t] le ordinary Eastern despot. ’i'hey ciaie to 
‘ summon ' their lords, when the presence of the 
Ark leads p-is they suppose) to tne outbreak of 
plague, to decide what should he done ; and even 
in the time of tlie Assyrians we read how the 
Ekronites depoHc^cl and imjirisoned thcurlord, Padi, 
because he persisted in the unpopular course of 
suhmissiou to Assyria. All this indicates an 
essentially un-Semitic instinct for lilierty which 
we niiglit well look for in the descendants of those 
who in the Pronze Age developed the great Gietan 
civilization. 

'I’lie nearest jtarallel to this system of govern¬ 
ment is to he found in Etruria, where the liicumonfis 
seem (so far as the materials at our disjsisal permit 
us to judge) to have* been rcmarkiihly similar in 
their oflice and fuiu tions to the Philistine scrnulm. 
It is one of several links which connect, the Philis¬ 
tines and the Etruscans together, and which suggest 
that tliey are diveugent branches of the same stock 
or of closely related stocks. 

That their military forces were well organize<l is 
show’n clearly by the Mcidinet Hahu scul|.lures and 
by the frequent Biblical references to their war- 
equii>ment, esjMicially their chariots (Jg I S 13'^). 
In 1 S ‘21E we read of ‘ hundreds and thousands’— 
possibly an indication of some kind of regimental 
or legionary division of their armies. 

I A place otherwiiH? utiknowa, called ' 8hen,' appears in 1 S 7’*. 
This is nearer the Philistine territory as usually defined, and 
miffht }>o8sibly he the Hoth-Shan In question. 
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Of their domestic life nothing is known ; hut 
Samson could see and fall in love with his Tim- 
natlxite wife ; and (on the occasion of the deatli 
of the hero) the temple at (iaxa (lontuined men and 
women mingling freely togetJier. These facts, so 
far os they go, indicate that women were not so 
jealously secluded as in a Semitic community. 

^ Langfuagfe. —Their language is almost totally 
unknown. The word .'ie.rcn, at)ove quoted, is the 
only common noun that we certainly posse.s 8 ; its 
apparent relation with the (ir. rvpavpoi, a word of 
unknown etymology, has often been pointed out. 
Otherwise we have not lung Imt (I) an unintelligihle 
magical formula, said to l>e Keftian, in an Egyptian 
papyrus — wliich, supplyiiig the mi.ssing vowels, 
would be something like a/'’ 
—and (2) a number of j)ro]»er name's. An lvgy]»tian 
school-exerci.se tahhet, now iu the* liiifi.sh .\lu,scum, 

f pves us the following as ‘ Keftian’ names: Asa- 
jiurau, Nasuy, Akasou ( —Aehisli), Ailinai, Eina- 
rut-a, liusa, and Heiiesasira. Tlie OT names a 
number of Philistines, l)ut of these only Phieol, 
Achish, and Maoeh seem to bear non-Semitic 
names. Sisera, king of IlarosImLh, may perhaps 
have been of the /aUkala t ribe ; the name has 
some similarity, on the one side to Benesasira ju.'4 
quoted, and on the otlier to Badyra, king of Oor, 
in the (Jolenischetr Papyru.s. Of the kings men¬ 
tioned on tlie Assyrian tablets only <»ne (lkausu = 
Achish) bears a non-Semitic name. 

5 . Religion. — \N"c read of several deities asso 
(dated with the Philistines. Ac(s)rding to Is 2“, 
they wore celebrated (like the l')trus(;anH) for a 
skill in soothsaying. An ancient oracle of a god 
Ihialzebuh ( 7 .e. } at Kl<ron was Avorked by t,h«‘m, 
and consulted on o(*.easion even by Israelites (2 K 
1 '-^). 'rho Stiiuilic name of the god shows, liowf'ver, 
that this was not a Philistine f(UUi<lation, hut tha,l, 
when they became musters of Ekron, they took 
over what was j)rohahly its most lucrative induslry. 
Anotlier deity is called by the Sc'iuitio name 
Ashtoreth {q.r.) \ hut, thougli in name the IMiilis- 
tiiie god dess is equated to the great Semitic goddess, 
the assimilation was probably not complete. An 
inscription exists at JKdos, on an altar dedicated 
by an Ashkc'lonit.e, naming as the tutelary (lcil.i(‘s 
ZV'Us, Astarte of Palest ine, and Ajdirodite Urania, 
Avho is mentioru-'d by Herodotus ( 1 , Ki.'S) as a deity 
specially worshiftped in Ashkelon. Lucian (df; Dfa 
S<irio, 14) also shows us tlu^ two goddesses as kept 
;q,art—one of them in human form, the other with 
the tail of a fish, like a mermaid. The latter was 
also called Deiketo, or Atargatis; and Diodi^rus 
Suuilus (ii. 4) tells us a legend of hex wliicli links 
her witli tlu; Cretati P>ritomart,is, in whom we may 
sell the prototype of the PidJistine goddess. 

The head o^ tlie Pldlistiiie p.-intheon ..tisDagon 
(o.r.), a god who liad t.emph^s at (Jaza and at 
Aslnlod. In the latter temple was an image of the 
god (1 S 5*-®). There is really no evidence that, 
Uko Atargatis, he liad a fish (ail, though this is 
currently believed; it prid)ably rests on a false 
('tymology of the name (Heh. Ji, ‘ lish’). lint 
Da-on (or Dagan) is not an exclusively Semitic 
go.r. He existed in Palestine before the coming of 
the Philistines, os is shown by tlie name Dagaii- 
takala in the 'I'eH cI-Amarna letters, and b;y tlie 
occurrence of the place-naiuc lielh-Dagtan in an 
inscription of Kamessu 111 .; it also occurs not in¬ 
frequently in Babylonian monuments. The name 
of the Etruscan culture-hero Tages suggests the 
possibility that, as in the case of Ataigoitis- 
Aphrodite, the Philistines brought with them a 
god having a name similar to Dagon, and confused 


1 Of course we have no gruarantee that this ia really ‘Keftian ’; 
the Esryptlan scribe may poiwibly us© the wnrd to denote eoine- 
thiutr to him meaninffleHS, just as we sometimes use the Jocular 
expression ‘double Dutch. 


the two together. This explains why a compara¬ 
tively obscure Semitic deity should have attained 
siicli an importance among tlie Dagon 

continued to Ik* worship{ie<l under his own name 
down to the time of the Macenheen (1 Mac lU^' ), 
and even in the 4lh c(*nt. a.d. he was not torgotton, 
for there can he liitle doubt that Mama {=:* Our 
Lord’), the great god of (Lvza at that time, was 
Dagon. Tlie dcst ruction of tlie temjde of Mama 
is the central imiilenl of that most remarkahlo 
little work, the, J>ifo of Bishof* l*oi jihyrius of (iuza 
by the deacon Marcus. Erom this narrative we 
learn that human sacriliees had been otlcrod to the 
god (I'G Ixv. 1240). 

6 . Culture.— The chief interest of the Philistines 
and tlie cognate tribes lies in this, that their 
history bridges the ga}) between the ancient 
civilization of the Bronze Age and tlie later civiliza¬ 
tion of the Iron Age. 'Jhi- (wo hundreil years of 
overlap he( ween the Bronze and t he Iron Ages was 
a period of turmoil ami coiilusion vesjui-ting the 
liistoiy of whicli very little is known. riio Pliilis 
tines and the Z.ikkahi in the ca.st, and the 'riirisha 
in the west, carried tlie Bronze Age traditions 
Rcios- tliis troubled time, to form (he basis of new 
eivilizal ions. Wow far tliey actually develo|>ed the 
iron trade is a question which we have insiilhcient 
materials to disi usH ; they have even been claimed 
as t ill* invcntor.s of the art of the smith {ZE xxxix. 
[IhDT).Ti4). Ami it is not impossible tliat they had 
a.share in the evolution of the aljilialiet, thetmrner- 
stone of modern civilization. 

laTKt'.ATi'iiK.--F. Hitzig, Vnieto'IncMe uud Mylhohniie der 
lS4r. ; K. B. ^;t.-ok, (fiua loci dt,‘ philU- 
tiiisrhi' Hush, .h-n.'i. is;.- ; A. Noonltzij, Dr Hi'/is! 1 "n-n, hun 
afkonist r/i urKrhiritrniK, Kantj.-n. llHt:. M. A Mcycr, Jlitit. 
r.y the ('itij of troza, New V(irk, Ht07. Iti tlu- ))ii'Sfnt writer’s 
S.luveicli Le<-ttiro« on 'J'hr J'/h t isti iithi: lln'ir Hut. and CirUim- 
lion, Loint'O, liU:t, an cmliuvour liau lioiMi made to collect 
an esbiiiisine aceount of the tlicts known eoiirf'rnitig this 
)»oojile. and a lar-e nondier of referenecH lo liookw, pa])L*ni, ntc., 
wd( Lliero (w found, which need not be n-pen,trd iu-rw. 

K. A, S. MACALl.STKlt, 

PHILO BYBLIUS.—Philo Byldius (Heren- 
nius) received his Hurname, Byblius, from the fact 
that he was born at Bybius (tiebal of the Ol', 
modern Jch.-iil), a city on the Pbmnician coa.sl 
north of Beirut. According to Suidas {s.v. 4 H\ujp 
Hc/'^Xios), lie was horn in tlie reign of Nero (A.l). 
.A4-6S). Suidas slates also that at the age of 7S in 
the ‘ 22 t)th olympiad he a.ssumed ihc! name of bis 
patron, lieremiius Severus. By curlier historians 
thi.H llcrcniiiu.s Severus was idcidilied with li. 
(,’atiliiiH Severus, w ho was consul in Koine in A.D. 
119, and Pliilo’s birth was dated A.D. 42, imt the 
researches of B. Ni^so (/A; Stt’/thiini 
(tiirfuri/ms, Kiel, 187d, p. 29 IL) have made it prob¬ 
able that llert'iinins Smciu.M was consul in A.D. 
141 and that Philo was horn in A.D. 94. 'I'Ijo 
figures for the olymjdad are then incorrect. Al- 
though horn in Pluenicia, lie wrote in (<1 c(.'-k, and 
attained eminence as a philologian, grammarian, 
and historian. Suida.s calls him 7 pa/i/Aart^: 6 ^. In 
the reign of Iladiiuti (117-L'1S) lie was st'.nt to 
Koine as an amha-ssmlor from the Plnenician cities, 
and succeeded iu ohtuiniiig for 'I'} re the rank of 
‘metropolis’ (Suidas, x.v. llaDXor Ti'yhos). II<‘ 
remained in Boiue ami w'on the triiuidship of the 
(•.oiisul Uereiinius Severus, from whom he received 
his surname of llerciuiius (Suidas, jf.d. 4>{\u>y 
; Origen, c. i, 15). llermipfius of 

Beirut was a pupil of Philo, and w'as introduced by 
i him to Herennius (Suiibus, ii.v."V.pt.umTo%). 

' The rmmcH of Lhe lollowua'' uorkiof I’fnloarc known : (1) Con* 

I UiP Hyipn af Hculnan (SiddnM, w.v. ^iKuir This 

work 1 h hull, and no fruifrnentH survive In olhcr author*. (2) 
I MarnrUorm Hislnry, in .’I bookfi, mentioned by Philo hiniHclf In a 
I pasHR^c preserved by EnseiviiiM, I'rirp. Evnnp. i. ix. :i2. (8) 

1 Concfitihig Cifimand /Ar JUuslrioun Men vdiich each of them 
i hoH prodveed, 80 )>ookH (.Suidas, lor. cit.). Extracts from tbi* 
! have been preserved t>y Stephen of (ty/Antiiini in his geographi¬ 
cal dictionary Ethnika. It was ppiioinized by Serenus (auidM, 
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t.v. Sfpni'Of), and extract* from thi«epitome have been preserved 
by the Klynudocjicmn Magnum. (4) C<mcerning the Acgvisition 
and Si’/rctirm of ffook-i, 12 books (Siiidas, M.n. >I>i;ac»i' liv^AioO- 
The inntb hook ap^>arentl,y was entitled ‘ Concerning I'hjsicianB.' 
It is cited b}' Htepheii of zjintiuiii,«. c?’. Kuittov and Avppaxtov. 
The treatise ('onrerning 'J'hinga worth Knowing (h'tyin. Slag. 
H.v. Wpaeos) was jicriiajib part of the same work. (f>) (Joneerning 
the; LaJigiiage of the Itomana (Ktym. Mag. a.v. aAr^p). (h) The 
i’hoice of Wortla {Ktyiii. Mail- a.v. a^oAT^rup, aio-rot, arpTjros). 
(7) Kj/igraina, 4 books (Kiidocia, t.v. a-iAMv Bv^Atoc)- (^) Hy 
far the most important of I'bilo's works was his T/urni'ian 
Jlittory, H books (1*01 [ifiyry, ile Abgtin. ii. .^6), or 9 books (Kus. 
I‘r(rp. Kvang. i. ix. iildy Tliis purported to be a translation 
of the Thoenician /Jintory of Sanebuiiiatboii. Extensive ex¬ 
tract# from it are given by Eusebiu* {J'rcep. Evang. i. ix f.). It 


ia cited also by Origen, c. Celsum, 1. 18, p. S34 (Ben.), by 
Johannes Lydus, de Mens., ed. C. B. Hase, Taris, 1823, p. 274, 
and by Mtephen of Byzantium, t.v. NtVi^ic (see SANCuiiNiATno.N). 
All the fra>;nients of I'hilo have been collected by C. Miiller, 
FUG iii. b60-fi76. 

LiTKRATriiK.— Art. ‘ Philon von Bvblos,’ in J. S. Ersch and 
J. G. Giuber, Allgeinrine EjicyrJopddie, Leipzig, 1H47, pp. 
427-435.; art. ‘Philo Ilerenniiis,’ in Klir^^ xxi. 413; C. Wacns- 
niuth, Eiuleitvng in das Stndiumder alten (ie.whichte, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 4(Mi; E. Schiirer, GJ 1’^ i. 71 f., iii. 403 ; and especially 

l.LWLS liAYLES I’ATON. 

PHILO JUDiEUS.— See Alexandrian The¬ 
ology. 
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Primitive (II. B. Alexander), p- 844. 

Buddhist (L. de la Valli^e Poussin), p. 

H4(5. 

Celtic.—See Celts, Druid.s. 

Chinese (A. Porke), j). 8 ").'!. 

Egyptian (A. II. (jIakdiner), p. 857- 

Greek (P. Shorey), p. 859. 

Indian.— See MImaj^sa, Nyaya, SAnkhya, 

PHILOSOPHY (I’riniilive). — Pliilosonhy has 
many tielinitionH, not a few of wliieh would render 
sueli a plirane as ‘ pi imitive jdiilosopliy ’ contiiiry 
to Hense ; for they coti><id(‘r pliilosoph}^ as a product 
of Hoiiliist icat ion, conseiouMly crit ical in cliuraeler, 
the last and rijiest fruit of studied exjmrie.nee. 
Certainly this is a just deHcri[ttLon of tlie thouj^ht 
of tlie great his(,ori<*aI schools of Europe ; hut 
there is, none the less, a sense in wiiich the 
word ‘ jihilosophy ’ can he justly applied not only 
to the Htrcain of sophisticated retle.xion which was 
born with Thales, hut also to the more naive, but 
not less genuine, reflexion with which even tln^ 
least 1 raiiitioned of men eoiiHider the world about 
them. As inclusive of this unsofihisticated thought, 
]»hilosophy may he dt'lined as the pnx'iiss ami ex 

i uession of rjitional rcllexion upon <*xperien(te—a 
lelinition which will he found a|»idicuhle to the 
speculations of the sophisticated and the primitive 
man alike. 

To he sure, ‘system,’ the very mark of aofihisti- 
ention, is not to he found in primitive thinking, 
except here and there by imjilication ; hut ‘ sy.stem ’ 
is ]»y no means symmyinous with ‘ rationality.’ 
Furtlier, that subdivision into lieUls or sciences 
which is the prime ttdicn of systemic philosophies 
is also wanting, though tlierc is a sense in whicli 
wo may .speak of the elhic^s, j)Hychology, and onto¬ 
logy, and even of the logic and epi.stemology, of 
(he jire-eritical perio<l —vi/. from the point of view 
of an observer who lias made and learned the use 
of these distinctions, and now sees them in embryo 
in the speculations of men not yet con.scious of 
them. 

In the present article (whicli can no more than 
indicate a jioint of view) the various ‘leads’ of 
primitive spcmilation in the directions of the 
several sciiuices will be briefly sketched. 

I. Method.—(Auisciously developed method is, 
of course, not found in unconsciously devclopetl 
thinking, yet the main elements of all rational 
method—reasoning on the principles of identity 
and causality, the use of number, and the evalua¬ 
tion of 8en8e perce[)tion—are jne-sented with a kind 
of elemental perspicuity that makes the stmly 
of primitive thinking at once fascinating and in¬ 
structive. 

A main and interesting characteristic of this 
thinking is its 8U.spicion of sensation. Few things 
are to tlie primitive man merely what (hey appear 
to the senses ; the realities of things are their 
powers, and these powers are rarely measured in 
physical t^enns. There is, indeeti, a profound 


Vaisesika, Vedanta, Yoga, Materialism 
(Imlian), etc. 

Iranian (L. (J. Casartklli), p, 865. 

Japanese (M. Anksaki), p. 869. 

Jewish (II. Malter), ]>. 875. 

Muslim (T. .1. DE Boer), p. 877. 

Roman (B. Shorey), p. 885. 

Scottish. —See Scottish Bhilosophy. 

analogy between a savage’s conception of natural 
bodies and that of physical science : in each case 
the reality of the object is delined by the sum of 
i (8 forces, never by its ostensible form ; sense- 
pcrcejition is a guide to experience, but not a test 
of true being. 

From (bis first fact follows the search of the 
savage after causes, which he is ever seeking to 
divine. Hi.s two great formuhe, ‘post hoc ergo 
propfer hoc’ and ‘similia sirnilihus,’ are in sub- 
stamte the same as the Jaws of (^ausalil-y and of 
idmitity ; all that is needed to give them logical 
validity is qnantilication—the syllogism and the 
nu4lioil of trial and error. 

Uf the weaknesses of primitive thinking the 
most important is the feeble use of number and 
matiiematical relations generally. Nearly all 
jieojdes have .some conception of number, both 
ordinal and cardinal, but their applications of this 
knowledge are most limited. Tlie oldest of the 
.sciences, that of the calendar, is certainly every¬ 
where somewhat ileveloped, and among barbiiric 
peoples leads to im[)ortaiit metaphysiiml theories ; 
but, apart from this, the ajijilication of numlier- 
concepts to any body of faet.s is rare, and witliout 
such applications tlie perspective of science is im¬ 
possible. 

A .sticond weakness is paucity of analogies. 
Human instincts ,and desires semn to form the 
primary group of analogies for savage reasoning, 
in line with tlie savage's fundamentally activislic 
interpretation of tlie ‘ life of iialure,’ as we still 
call it. Along with this comes the immense group 
of analogies based upon the liodyand its functions: 
* This corn is my lieart, and it shall be to my people 
as milk from my breasts,' says the eavth-goducss in 
a Sia myth (M. C. Stevenson, ‘ The Sia,’ 11 liBEW 
[1894], p. 59); and in primitive myth and rites 
genei.'illy it will be found that the head, the heart, 
the tongue, and the nutritive and sexual functions 
are the great fountains of similitude by which the 
w'orbl alsmt man is brought within the scope of his 
understanding. This ia no deep derogation, for 
the inoilcin attraction and repulsion hark back to 
the primitive love and hate, while energy itself 
gets its common intelligibility from the humini 
will ; only the purifications of matlieuiatics sul.li- 
nia(e the human metaphor which is at the core of 
all science. 

There are, of course, differences In the philosophical ifift 
amoni; primitive rocea and Irihee, and between individuals of 
aavavfe m anions clviUiod people. The Polynesian and 

the American Indian ore clearly more speculative than are the 
block tribes of Africa. In N. America it is comparatively eoay 
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to sinsrle out cerUiii peoplea witli a marked pft for Bwrolation 
—tiie Pawnee, the Navaho, t.lie liellacoolu- und a Unideiiev to¬ 
wards the systematizyu.ioTi of IhooK'ht,. James Mo^Iu■^ {lU »’ 
flSi»6], pt. ii. p. 775 {.) jfives an iiiLeri'stinir contrast n( the pliilo- 
Bopnical and the practical types, from two associated tribes. 
‘ The Cheyenne and Ara)»aho, altliou'rh for j'enerution 8 associat 4 ?<l 
in the moat intimate niaiiner, are of c.‘r\ ditTcreiit char.icters 
In reh-fious matters it may he said hrieflt that the Arapaho arc 
devotees and prophets, cotitinually .seeirijr and wonders, 

while the Ciieyenne are more skeptical. In talkin^r with Tall 
Hull, one of the Ciie^yenne delegates and then laptain of the 
Indian police, he said that t>i fore leaving thev haii askisl 
Vt ovoka [the jrho.stMlance projihetlto give them some proof of 
his supernatural powers. Accordmudy he had rammed them in 
front of him, seated on the •'round, lie sittinft faciii}; them, with 
ills sombrero between and his eagle featliers in his hand. Then 
with a quick movement he had put liis hand into the emptv 
hat and drawn out from it “ something black.” Tall Hull woulil 
not admit that anything more had hap)>ened, and did not seem 
to be very profound iy impres.sed hy the occurrence, saying 
that he thought there were medicine-men of equal capacity 
among the Cheyenne. In talking soon afterward with Hlack 
Coyote, one of the Arapaho ilelegates and also a police ohici r, 
the same incident came up, but with a very dilTerent sequel. 
Black (\)\ole told how they had seated ihi •mselves on the 
ground in front of Wovoka, as ilescrihed hy Tall Bull, and went 
on to toll how the messiah had vvaved Ins featliers over his hat, 
and then, when he witlnlrew his hand, Black (k)vote lookeil into 
tlie hut and there “saw the whole world.”' It is worthy of 
remark in passing that maps or charts which show ‘the wiiole 

world ’ . 

puqtOHC being, as a rule, to show the ‘wav’ by whicli the spirit 
may desiajiid to the powers of tlie nether, or ascend to the 
powers of tlie upin r, realm. Such maps are surely in the 
method of scieritilic cosmology. 

2 . Theory of man. — Tlie primitive thinker 
measures the world ahout him in terms of his own 
mind and liody : its eoridnct is aelnated hy di^sires 
stud inotivt's siicli tis Ids, and it-s physical unities 
are set by his own bodily dituensioMs- linpcr, palm, 
hand, foot, and pace are all iiicn.snres still in nse, 
and the decimal syslcin itself is hut the malhe- 
niatioal apotheosis of onr Icn-dif^dted hand.s. Hut 
tlds homo mpus-Hnt standardization of experience 
b(}<;omes rctro.-ictive : when man mca.snrcs tin; 
wtirld in terms <.if himsidf, even unconsciously he 
is already stmilyzin;.; his own heiiif^ ; he iimke^ the. 
panorama of nalnrt* his mirror and reflexion, and 
so comes eventually to self-revelation. I'lirtlmr, 
lie expands his own nature in assimilatintf environ¬ 
ment to it, and thus finds his inner self not only 
reflected in the miter wmld, 1 ml <-olonr(Ml hy it. 

I'sycln.douy fs a science whose roots run very 
deep. In re.ulitiki his moth'es into nature man lias 
be^^un already t he c;hmsification of his p<»wers, ami 
gradually this classilication, nnconsiaously itn- 
pre.s.sed on Ids ndinl, hecomes assnnied as his 
natural imaj^e. Doubtless t,he first distinction 
nuule is that of the ‘life’ from tlie body; the life 
rejiresents feeling' and conduct, the ixxly mere 
form ; and, as to savaye man forms are always 
suspect, it. is the life that is conc.eived to lie the 
jirime reality, lint the lift'is not incorporeal; it 
IS always assticiated with some bodily manifesta¬ 
tion, of which the most common and ideinenlaiy is 
the hlooil, the blood of life; ‘Hut flesh with the 
life thereof, wldcli is the lilooii thereof, sliall ye 
noteat’ (tin 9“) Many American ahorigines lie- 
lieve that potent or sacred stones, if broken, will 
bleed, as a broken body bleeds. After the lihxid, 
the breath is the most universal Hyinhol of vital 
reality: ‘.And the Lord (iod formed man of the 
dust (if the <.;roUMd, and breathed into id.s nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became n living? soul ’ 
(tin 2^). The belief in a ‘ breath-body ’ or ‘ %vind ’ 
life is nearly mdversal, attested, of course, hy the 
outstanding^ fact that so many words for soul— 
nephrsh, jmyche, pnrmnn^ sviriins, anirna — rest 
their meaning on this metajilior. After blood and 
breath, the body’s heat and its shadow— 
mnhra, .wnulnrrum —are the commonest images of 
its separable life. 

Psychology is begun with this distinction of the 
active from'the passive in man’s being, of soul 
from body. The fact of death is certainly potent 


! in enforcing the distinction ; and the antic]uity of 
i burial attests the depth of this impression. Hut 
; ilecper even than death is that consciousness of the 
! active and iinjmlsive jiower which man feels in 
j himself and hence imagines in the raging winds 
and rushing waters of an umjuiet world of nature. 

Witli this lirst distinction made, others become 
ea.sy. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to lind 
among primitives theorie.s of man’s constitution 
rivalling the Kgvjitian in coni]ilexity ; mummy, 
genius, bird .son), heart, form, shadow, soul, 
strength, ami name represent an Kgyntian dis¬ 
section of the personality of the deceased, hut the 
American ]>rophet Keokuk taught his followers to 
pray for the heart, heai't and tlesh, life, name, and 
laniily souls; the Haida havi* two names for the 
embodied and one for I he discarnute soul, while 
mind and gliost are still other entitie.s ; and the 
Iroquois distinguish niimi, soul, ghost, life, brain, 
and strength—a classilication which surely consti¬ 
tutes resjiectahle psychology. The fuitlier dis¬ 
crimination, not. ot jiarts hut of faculties, is well 
begun when boilily organs, especially the iieiirt 
ami the liver, are made seats or symbols of passion 
and ai»petite, memory and tbouglit—a symbolism 
which the speech of civilization still retains (see 
artt. Life and Death, Soul, Sriiirn.sM), 

3 . Theory of the world. — Even Xenophon still 
sjieaks eoiitem])tnously of ‘ tin? thing the Sojiliists 
call “the woiid”’ {]\}i-,niorah!lia, I, i. 11), and it is 
hardly to he womienal at that few [iriimtive men 
attain Sophistic, familiarity witii I in* concept. 'J'he 
idea of a <‘osmos or a nniverse is a late achioveiiumt 
of relb xion ; nevertlicless, a conception of what 
might jiroperly be called a ‘ world bouse,’ or jier- 
hn)is tile ‘sla.ge of life,’ comes into ilelinition far 
anterior to sopliisticat ion. ('osmology and cos¬ 
mogony are both very primitive in origin ; and in 
truth it may he fairly allirmed that the most 
ailvanced pinlo.sophies arc as siihoidimite to cosmol¬ 
ogy as is the most primit ive mythology ; cosmology 
is the parent of onlology, ami it. isalLoge.thcr jiroli- 
alth' that the ‘ scient ilic ’ tsii^mologies of to-iiay will 
ajijicar to some future age as visionary as do the 
mythic world-views of the past to us. 

Cosmology is essentially an ellort to deline the 
world of space. Its nalurul and nearly nniver.sal 
lirst form is of a worbl lent or domed house, a 
ciD'ulur plane Hnnnount<“<l by a hemi.sphcrical roof. 
Hut, since the iinagimiiion does not stop with t he 
visible, a heaven above the lirmanient and a hollow 
beneatli the earth are conceived, ami may he multi 
plied into a series of heavens ami hells, thus fram¬ 
ing a st.oroyed uniAmrsc, 'J'he plan*' dimension of 
the. middle earth is itself divided. Man is a four- 
.square animal ; and, corresponding xvitli his slrue- 
tnre, the place of the ri.sing .sun becomes ‘ tlie 
before,’ the south is ‘the right,’ the nortli 'the 
h*ft,’ the we.st ‘ th(i liehind ’ ; and so the four 
cardinals are estahlished. 

‘The earliest orientation in space a^notl^' Tndo-Germanic 
peoples arose from the fact, that man tiirneil his face to the 
rising son uml Lh< rcoj>on ilesii^nated the East as “ the before,” 
the Wc-st as “ llie ht hmii," the South as “ the rinhl,’’ the rmrlh 
as “ the left’" ((>. .Schra<ler, ! iuif<'iertnaniHche Altertuinnkn ude, 
Htrasahurjc, BHll, ]). 'Ml). Evidence from Semitic ton^foes 
indicaten the early prevalence of a like system, while in America 
tluTe is an almost universal cult of the quarters implying'the 
same concejition ; with the Ztihi, who have this cult hqfhly 
dcvelope«l, the east is always ‘the before’ (Al. C. Stevenson, 
‘The Zuhl Indians,' SSHhliW p. 63 ). Deteriidimtion of 

the four quarters necessarily involves the fixation of a niirldle 
place, or jwm sfo ; hence the nundier of sacred cities which form 
‘the navel of the world’-—Delphi, Delhi, Peking, Ousco, Zuhi, 
and doubtless many others. 

But the conceptual completion of the frame of 
the world is only a step to itn endowment with 
moral vaiticB. Tne sky, oh the source of light and 
warmth, l>eeome8 the giver of life, strength, good¬ 
ness, and righteousness; personified, it is the 
Heavenly Father of all things. The earth, as the 
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bringer forth of life and novirishnient, l>ec*oineB the 
(Jreat Mother, Hj)OUHe of the lord of heaven ; while 
within her dark lK»(Jy are concealed the i>re-natal 
and poMt-niortern powei'H f)f the unhorn and the 
buried—the ViecinningH and the enda of fate. The 
dark under world, too, in the Hotirce of all that is 
noxioiiH anrl fiendly, and hence the |iejnianent 
abode of tilings evil. 'I'ln.'s is the jiriniitive synihol 
inin, hut it .still colours foir thought and forniH tin 
vci y HuhstiiTUMf of our ex|»re 8 sion in the whole realm 
of moral philoHofdiy. 

'I’wo typOH of human ex[)erience Htaml a« the 
foundatiorjM of costnogfiny. f.)ne is the Kexual 
procreation of life. When the heaven in conceived 
a.s a father and t in' earth an a mother, the luocrea- 
tion of lif(5 from thi.s prituor<lial pair is tin* rnoKt 
natural of myth.s, its philosophic n?si«luum he.ing 
represc.nted by the theory of cosmic evolution, 
and indeed by evfuy vitalistic interpretation of 
naturff. Agmin—the scc-ond tyjie—the origins of 
the worhl ur<* sought, on the analogy of manu- 
fafdure A priiiiMl heing is concf'ived who fiufls or 
gives od'asulistance from whicii creation isnio<lelh;d 
or eonstructefl. 'I'his—the rarffr form in primitive 
spf'fuilation —is the prototypes of nuichanistic philo¬ 
sophies of nature ; it repicsent.s, to<», the type of 
t.hfustic and transcendentalist philosophies, jnst as 
tlif' image of the procreative pair stamls for the 
philosophic floct rines of paiithf.UHm and immanence. 
'\'i<le-Hprea<l, (of>, is the occurrence of a hi-.se.\(f<i 
creator, signifyitig, pfuliap.s, th<> earliest compro¬ 
mise hel wccn tlm (dernally conflicting conception.s 
of th»j one of he.ing and the many of hecoming. 

Of tin* first, tvpc of comnogony IIcHifxl'H TheiKjim)/ Is the o 
Htniiding exiiuii'ilf ; and it is not unfair to UHsninc lliut t.lic )i 
valence of I.IdH conception iK’coiintx in no Kiniill ineu.snro fori 
cliarucleriHlic (*\olnt.ioniHin of (jrmdt pliilosophy. Ttie llebr 
11(1 ( . 

lu st known in itie (lliuieHc doctrine of heaven and eartli oh pro¬ 
ceeding from ttie T‘ie»), ilie fath(M'-rnollier of the world. An 
Ainencjiii ex^iinplc, analogonx to the (diineHC, ia prcHented h.\ 
tlie /nun ; ' Awonawllona [ I li' .She] conceived within tiiniBelf iiikI 
Lhouglit outwiml in Hpin e, whereby mists of inc.rca.se. Hleanifl 
potent of tfrowtii, wert evolved and nplifltsi. Thus, i»y means 
(if hiH innate knowlt'dge, the All-conl.mier made himself in 
person and form of thc.Suri wliom we told to he our father and 
vt'im thus came to h.msL and appear' (!’. II. (hishing, ‘Outlincn 
of /.nni ( 'real ion Mi tlis,’ HHEW (1’s!M.|, p. 37 t)). A s(»cond 
version (M (t Stevenson, 'Tlic Zniii Indians,’f.it A'/?A’U', p. i'.i) 
reads; ‘ With the hreulh from hi.s heart Awonaw'llona crcateil 
clouds and (lie great, waters of the world.' A ruiin myth sliows 

111 aordiiian powers of concejdinili/ation for a primitive 
1 "’ . ■ ■ . 
earth, huh, moon, stars, aiut all tliat we see. Ages long the 
darkneMs was gathering, until it. formed a great tna.ss in which 
d<'\cloped llic spirit of liurtti Itoct.or. who, like tin* tlulTy wisp 
of (avtton llial lloats upon the wind, drifted to and fro witijoiit 
Hiipport or iilace to fix himself. Conscioua of his jiower, he 
doterndned to try to hnild an abiding place, so he took from his 
breast a little dust and tluMeiied it into n cako. Tlien he 
thought within himself, “(kune forth, some kind of plant,” and 
there appeal eil Mie creosote hush' (I'nink Uussell, ‘Thel’itna 
Indian.s,* !* 6 ‘ [ldn.s|, p. ‘.'(IC). File story goes on with an 

" ’ • he ' V hodie 

ImhitantM, and contains tin* interest ing suggestitm of ant.iporh 
in the account nf t he (Icparl nre of a jiart of earth's iiihalut ants, 
through a hole in iisccntrc, to dwell on its nether side. Here 
we are almost, in the realm (>f Mde.sian cosmrdogy. 

('o.^^uiogduy gives us the (Iramii of creation ; there 
i.s hut out' further Htc]i to complete the coucejition 
of tlie world in lime. Wlu’u to theogoiiic icons 
Icgciidnry and historic periods arc uiiucxcd, the 
cortcepliou of ug-(*N of the vorld is attaimsl ; and, 
as mo'^t im'u liiid their preNcut cm^c .sorry and rlark, 

A fiituit' itud golden regeiieidlion i.s anticipated. 
Thus the acts of the cosmic druma are cotnplete, 
though its measures remain tv) l»e .set. 'I’liey he- 
eonic set through the science of the sUirs. The 
stars are men’s lirst vision of order, cosmos ; and 
with the diseo\cr\ of their ordtuly movement.s and 
periovlicH .1 syncltioni/.ativms they hccome, and the 
whole heaven hecomes, tlic great wheel of destiny 
whiclr measures out the slow repetitions of the 
world’s recurrent drama. Nearly everj’ jieoitle with 
any astronomy reachoe this eoneeption of a self- 


repeating universe, passing through cyclic, ereat imi'' 
and destructions, whose terms are star-measuiet). 
That fate i« interhound witl) this cosmic moveimmt 
is hut tire inevitahh; infer ence of a heing su( li as 
man, who cannot (arrd j)ethap.s ought not to) 
the world that contjtins him except as reflecting 
his moral nature. Ihit, with such a conceniion 
reached, we are far on the way to tire nohiiltu 
hypothesis or tlie not less histrionic cyfdes of the 
l/egtdian ah.s(diitc idea (see aitt. A(Jl<;s OF THI, 
Would, Co.sMotio.vv and Co.sMoLOtiv). 

4 . Theory of conduct.—Our ideas of conduct arc 
inferred from our conception both of nran’s ntifure 
and of the world's nature. The more primitive 
folk are, the more instinctive and liahitual is theit 
action ; hut there are prohaldy no men who are 
utterly without some sense of the wlierefore of 
action, and htmee unacquainted with speculative 
morality. Jveligioii might almost be said to re- 
pre.seitt man’s sen.seof a world-sanction for his own 
rdeals of conduct ; certainly this is in some degrm* 
the e.vpianalion of the intimiilc union of j-ehvioii 
and ethics, and again of the religious and elhic.il 
cast which every philosophy assumes. Customaiy 
nrorality explains the great mass of aetioii in every 
grade of culture; hut moral sjieculation—which to 
some extent, is found ev(*rywhere — is the true 
sour ce of our interest in moniis. 

Moral philo.so|)hy, as has been indicated, is out¬ 
wardly imaged rn cosmology and cosmogony ; the 
light of heaven rejtrcsents knowledge, justice, and 
goodne.ss ; the changeless stars r'ejtrcscnt rernorse- 
le.ss destiny, lint t his out ward image, just because 
it is heyorrd the control of man, hecornes an object 
of reverence, a system of religious sanctions, 
rather tlmn a problem for- the will. J'hat problem 
is set j)rimarily by men's nceils, especially by the 
great need of <;onforniing human desire to its 
poHsihh* s)i.t isfactions. The rccdgnilion of this, ftii 
more tlnin the lilindnessof custom and tradition, is 
the real source of that conservatism for which 
primitive people are noted; their conservative 
clirrgirrg to the ways of the fathers is a jrrodiict, not 
of liahit, hut of inttuition, whose wuirtint is the 
justificat ion which natur'c gives in giving lift' itself. 

' VVe oli-w'rve our old enstotnw,’ Haiti an ag'fd (Iri'i'tihinder to 
Knud lOiHinnwieri ('rhe I't-ojih' of thf I'atnr Sortfi, London, UlOS, 
l>. rJ4), ‘ in ordvr in hnld the world up, for the poworn uiuHt not 
‘»e offended. Wo nliHorvo our cuptoins, in order to hold each 
vtlior up; we are u.'niid of the urcat Evil. . . . Men are so 
veljilesH in face of illnosa. The peo|ile here do penance, ticcaus* 
the dead are strong iu their vital Ha}i, and lioundlesH in theii 
miglit.' 

The same sentiment was expressed by a Hopi jtrieat 
to .1, W. Iwke.s ; 

iVo cling to ttie riles of our ariceslon* because they have been 
pronnunceil good tiy Dioho wlio know. We erect our altars, sing 

that < n nia> gi rimnatc and yield ahinidant harvent ’ 

iit f of thr >STiul/ttiotnnn Jimtitution, IS'.lf., p. 01)8 f.). 
(larcilasso says tif his fellow IhTtiviaris : 

• It was an in\ lolaiilo law among thvin nev cr to alter the mode 

cusloin of Itu'ir })rv)vjjice, no inut ter w iiat example stinuld 

lie from elsewliere, , . , Hence Itie Indians, rig^id in the 
following of ttieir aiauent cuHionin, \\ t're uHtonisheci Ili seethe 
Sp.ainanrs change almoHt every year their maiini-r of living, and 
liiev altritmttsl this iricoustancv to an ex<'osH of pride and pre¬ 
sumption ' den ineas. I'aris, 18.lU, v, ix.). 

Here surely \vc arc already in sight of Heraclitus 
and the heginiiings of (Jreek ethics: 

‘ 'I’iiOHc whvi Bpeak wit.tj under.-itaridiiig hold fast to wiiat in 
common to all, an a city ht'ld.s to iu law—aye, and more Dtronglv, 
for all human lawH are fed In one law divine, wliicti prevails 
wtiv'rc it will, and tvutlit'fis for all, and surpaastB all' (frag. 114, in 
H. Diela, J-'minnente der Vornokratiker, 1 .*, ilerlin, 1000, p. 78). 

See artt. KniiC-s AND Morality. 

LiTrRATUR*.—See the literature under artt. referrwl to 
throughout the article. H. IJ. ALEXANDER. 

PHILOSOPHY (Buddhist).—x. Introduction: 
position of philosophy in Buddhism.— Philosunhical 
inquiry was not a purely scientiiic matter in India. 
The knowledge of the nature of things was aimed 
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at, not for its own sake, knt for a prucrical piirposn. 
It was re^^arded as a factor in the <;reat work of 
deliveraiifo from trarismi^j^ration. In Vedanti^io 
it is the factor of deliverance, for the very fact of 
knouino tfie true nat»ne of tlu* individual self - 
identical with the uni\ersa1 s<df—i«. deliverance. 
The position of philosophy in Htuldiiism i" ditiereiit. 

At tlie Iteeinnirifj:. at least, nietanhysical know 
led<,'e was not an essential part ot (he nuddiiist 
discipline. 'I'he'Frue Law was a practical training 
and notliintt more. In short, tleliverance from 
autteritiLt lielone-s to the saint.s ; sanctity is deliviw- 
ance from desire ; deliverance from desire is to be 
reached hy tlie life of a monk {hnt/unruhftrf/n), by 
a moderate asceticism (•(>upled witli meditations 
that foster distaste* for pleasure ; lliese nietlit at ions 
—on universal impermanence and elecay, on death, 
on loathsomeness (nhtlihit) —are only tIn* realization 
of the vnnitns vnnitntuni of Sedomon, a pessimistic 
view of life and of the world, but not a ]>liilosopln<‘:iI 
sy.stem. Sometimes, when qui'stioneil on 1 lu' »loi- 
trine of hn'iini, Sakyamuni answa^rs ; ‘ My doctrine 
is : “ Dooood actions, avoid evil ones”'—an un<-om- 
]*romisiiiely etliieal standjioint, or, so to spi'.ak, a 
‘ pure mor.alisni.' Sakyamuni is not ay mist ic. 
I'he so-ca.Iled ‘aeqioslic text s ’ (see artt. AtiNosri- 
risM and Ts'invAN a) emphasize tliis eliaraeterisi ie of 
l luddhism, or rat Ihm'— as t.lim e are many Lmldlii-nis 
— I'eveal a liuddliism which is fre(*d trom any 
meta]>liysi<'al surmise, which even stronely toibids 
any curiosity eoneerniny tlie nature of soul ami 
tlie state of a saint atti'r deal li. .Aci-ordine toiiies*' 
texts, such m(‘tapliysical (|ucs1ions, important as 
tlury seem to us and undoubtedly seeme.j to many 
liiiiidhists — to the compilers of t he Sei ipl nre t licm- 
seh (.'s have no moie to <lo with sanctity than 
purely cosiiiolopieal juohleiiis and nminlane si'iencc 
iliiL'.'ffhii/t) in pcncral. 

.\ sliyliily (lillcrcnt attitude is illustrated liy 
some texts w inch wc niiylil st yle ‘ pra;rmal isl 
texts aceor.iiny to which Sakyamuni juirposely 
answered tlu? jihilosophical questions in conUicl- 
iny terms he spol-'e soundinu*s as a believer 
in pciMianence (sVr.wvr/rr), s<imetiMn's in favour of 
annihilation {i(r/irhhi'<h(]. T}t(‘ standfioint <d' tier 
.Master i.s (hat the traininy that leads to .sam-tify 
does not require truth, Tint useful statements, 
statements siiitcil to tlie variou.s disposil ions of (he* 
hearers and to the yenerai and coriflictiny instincts 
of humanity. In order to crush desire, a man 
must believe in succession that there is a soul and 
t hat there is no soul. 

Kvideiice is not lackiny tliat the teachiny of 
Sakyamuni liimself was aynosticisru coupled wj( h 
jiraymatisrn ; hut it would he. rash to make any 
assertion on this point. S<‘ far sclioiurs ar<r con¬ 
cerned, not with Sal\yamuni'.s own teachinc'. hut 
with the leadiriy ideas emhodiird in the Scriptures. 

And it is fairly evident that, from the earliest 
(iin<% most proltaldy from tlie lieyiiuiiny, rmddhisin 
adopted ’ or worked out a pliilo;-ojihy which may 
be .summari/.('d a.s neyalion of the, existence of a 
soul (U’chuica 1 ly, in Sanskrit Ifuddhisni, piulijaln- 
vairdt/uyn.) toyether witb the hypothesis of a eom- 
jarsite self {shint!knvudn). d'his philosojdiy is a 
translation, in terms of metaidiysies, of tlie idi'as 
of inijiermauenee and in-suhsiantiality wliieh, from 
the j>oint of view of uynosticism, were to remain 
the topic:- of moral and emotion; 1 meditation. 
We may state here again that the mantt to wbicb 
many sutt^s (diject is Belf-iove, estimation of tlie 
self as g<M»d, better, best, bad, worse, worst, not 
the actual notion of self ; tliat the notions of ini- 
permanence and insubstantiality which are essential 
to the reliyious training are t)ie conviction of the 
evanescence of lieauty, strenglli, and life, not the 

1 We oAnnot deal here with the indehtedneae of Iluddhietn to 
8&AkhyA and Yofc^ philooophics. Bee BImkhta, Yooa. 


theory of tlu* conif>o.site and momentary charai'tor 
of thiriy.s. Hut, not w itlistandirig the ‘ ruorali.sin ’ 
of <erl:iin monks ami possildy of the Master, the 
hist<triciil ciicuiu'^tnnccs being given, motapliyHics 
could not be avoided. S<mie metaphysics is an 
es.sential feature of Iliuhlhism ; for it is admittwl 
by all Huddhists that dtrsire cannot lie crushed, 
tliat desirable tilings cannot losr their attractive¬ 
ness, HO long as we admit that Miert^ is an ‘ego' 
ami a ‘ niine.’ 

liuddhists denied the lyyo ami, in const'<|iience, 
bail to exeici.se tliemselve*^ to give an explanation 
of life and traiisniiyration in (ermsof inipennaneuce 
and selliessness. Ibidillii-t plulosopiiv v'lis born, 
ami dcvrlojictl iicoliercnt sy-'tciii t)f ‘ phenomenal¬ 
ism’ (the (loctrine ot the A tilml ha r))iit s). IMieiio- 
m<•!l}lii'^m, by a natural evolution, yii\ e rise to 
variou*- forms of nihilism or voMines.M (iunyntd, 
so-calh'd nihilism, or Mailliyamnka ; idealism, t)i 
Vi ihamivaila). 

riic-.<* new doctrines are logically corsinn*tetl 
ami c laim to be just.ilicd from (he scieiililic point 
of view ; but. t.luMr imiiiilaiTiers bedieve tluit tliey 
an* no b*ss useful than true. 'I'lieir usefulness is 
]>erlmps llie best proof of their trutli. Tlie best 
leason that a Uudilbist has for professing nihilism 
IS t hat there cannot be real ridigious life (t/hik.fufil). 
sanctity, or deliverance from desire as long as one 
admits tin* reality id plienoiiieiia {Jiodhichttrydrd- 
fdnt. ix. 40). 'I’iie si-hools had not forgotten tlic 
.M.'ist.cr’s lesson of pragmatism. 

2 . Hinayanaor Abhidharma philosophy (pudgfala- 
nairatmya or phenomenalism).—-'I’he tir.st jiliilo 
.s«U)ljy .'1 Jimldlnsm, tin* jiliiJosoidiy of t he 11 fnayaiui 
(‘Litth^ Vc'hicle'), may lx? hIioiIIv described as 
phc*nomena 1 ism : non-t'X isl erne of a sultsLance oi 
an individual (ptt(h]nhtn<nr>r(rnyrt), alf-idule exist- 
ein*c of the u/cu7-«m.v—small and brief lealities 
which, grouped a.s causes ami etiects, create the 
pseudo-indi vidua,!.s. 

Tlii.s philosophy was lirst far from perfect. 
It i.- the result, of a long imjiiiry. 

Fnnii (In-(IcK’triinl |iriirit. fit ^i 'w, it would iicrMiipfi In* cvai 
voiiiful to f 1) I In- iii)sv«i ^ 'niu ir viewf 1 liivl .-ire 

ill ilif* futnm ami wh.i li mav In- ax 'a 

(>t the* .v/»OJi/Aff.s ' (i\k.t ikIJki rtniii, a li<‘i i1 mmim naim*), witli 
('‘) I III- il#'\ f‘lii]»i it s\ s(.i III w li.cii IS ^■llllM((^it'(| III t In- .1 
of t hr* .Sarv/i.Mi iva'iiMH (Siifiskril I'ooks, hoticol of t in* N'ltililiiuilcas, 
Afihiiiharviiikoixti) anfl wlurli s iIimi'ctiiiIiIi* in t-\tla-cnnonic 
I'nli works (.Milmdii, Huil<lliiii;iioH;i. .MiliidhaniniaHiupijralni); 
t Ills s_\ Hi.ciii i» projicrly calic ci Al'linlliarina. 

t'roiii ttif* hisiorifa! point of \ i*'w, i.ln'r*> arc* Hlronj; otijoot.ionii 
to •,.ic|i a division. Tin* fully irrowti phcnoiuctirilisin j» ttic 
l'-).'i! iiii.ite f.lT^prin;!' of tin* ]*rinci)>)fH forntily i-x pressed in the* 
olil(--t caiionical IjooUh. No in-w idea Iiuh lieen cli-<i-o\ere<l, but 
ptiiloKiiptiors Kfo more clearly whirl ttn y iiu an ; thul ih nearlv 
all. U< rv WC' sfialt merely call alleiilion to tlie ciiii f toiiicH of 
iniercel. 

(cf) .At first no effort was nifule to work out a 
comprelicnsivM* and sy.steiMatic exposition of the 
onftdogicnl or iisycliologicai jii inciples ; t hese prin¬ 
ciple's were mere surmi*'es and postulates rather 
than doctrines; they liud not lieen studied enougli 
to be fully understood ; they lacked precision and 
remained, tiierefore, tf> some extent contradictory. 

'fbere is no stdf {(Ifmaji), person {pvdffalti)^ liviii;: 
being {sattmi), or principle of life (/ica)—a flat 
negative not crnly of an unehanycalile self oh re¬ 
cognized l»y tlte IJrabmanio. philosopliicH, but also 
of the sulistanlial principle that the jiopular philo 
sojdiy eonsich*rs as a transniigraling entit}', a »oul 
dilhirent from the Isidy. Man is a cronijilex, com 
posed of five fthindlms — the material element. 
rtlpn, or laxly, and fc.nir intellectu.Ll elements, 
Jt'ftnjhd, vedand, sninsJcrlrnu, vijnnnii. 'I'he e^o, 
or ‘ man,’is described in terms of its constitutive 
elements, and is compared to a chariot which lacks 
]»ersonality liecanse it is c.omposed. That is a 
'static’ point of view. In this compound the 
position of the intellectual elements is a suV)ordinat«* 
one ; they are given as a resultant of the material 
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elements, viz. the or^^ans : ‘The colour blue being 
given and the or^an of the eye being also given, 
there arineH a visual cognition (a l»hie image).’ 
That is ‘ scnsationalisin.’ 'I’he irilellecLual cogni¬ 
tions (abstract ideas, judgnient.s) are worked out 
by niind, \vlii< h is a material organ too. 

(h) riic ol^vions and necessary e.oneluHion of this 
psyclmbigy would be the negation of survival. 
Hilt, as a matter of fact, Huddliisls flatly deny the 
heretical llieory of annihilation, destruction at 
deatli (urhrhhHfla). Imlividnal or jiei’sonal per- 
ninrience and ies]>onsil)ility tlirough successive 
existences in the long journey of transmigration 
ar e si rongly insisted on (see artt. Dkath [ liuddhist]. 
Karma). 

(c) A coiieiliation between the negation of a soul 
or self, e;i]ialile of survival, and the negation of 
annihilation is t.o be found in a ‘ dynainie’ concep¬ 
tion ol seif. Such a conc(?|»t ion was biougbt about 
by the. study of impc.rmane.nee {<iin(tfottui) aiul 
can HU lit y (prnf if f/nsn m n f fimla). 

(1) ‘ Imjii'rininir.nrK' is, in some texts, almost a 
Kynonym of ‘snllering’ and ‘ sidllessneHs.’ Kxisl- 
em^e is snflering because joy d<M*s not last; body 
and mind are impeiinanent, and tber'efore arc not. 
a Htdf, do not depend u[)on a sidf. Hut from the 
idea of impermanence issues the idea of momentari- 
iiess, whieh leads to fur renehing com lusions. Im 
[lermnnence, when predicat.ed of t hings in general, 
does not mean moimMitariricsH. 'riuMa; is origina¬ 
tion {iif/ifti/ri), durat ion {sf/iifi), cdiange or old age 
{avynthuh/iatut, jurfi), tind destruction (nirof//i'i) of 
inijici imincnt things in general. Hut the moment¬ 
ary cliaract-er of a flame- -the llame of a lamp is 
only a succession of flames, eai h of whieh lasts 

only an instant.and of thought {I'hiita) was re- 

cogtii/c(l very soon -. 

‘Tlint, O iiioiikM, wliicJi iR cttlliid mind, tlion^td., cnjrnition, 
keepN lip 111) iiici'Nsanl. round b.i' day and In ni;;ht, of pcri.sinny 
a»i OIK* tlnnjf aru! Hprinumn up u.s anotlicr ’ (i. CoO) ; 

Avhereas the body niav last, for a liiindr(*d yi'ais 
and more.* When once the notion of momentari- 
ness was reached, it inevitably made its way and 
took the place of the notion of iinperinanencc. 
Now moniciitaririess is ipiite naturally as.socialcd 
wit h cansalit v- MonientarineHs and causality con- 
vcrgi’ in coni iniiit.y. 

(•J) Consulifjf. -- Hiiddliist.s first examined the 
cause of HuHcriiig (iidiiith ami death again) and 
expressed their views in the second truth ; ‘SiiHor- 
ing originates from d<*sire.’ 'riiey la,fI'r «*xprc.'-;'<(*d 
tlu^ [uiiici|ile of ciiii'^alit.y in the formula known 
as pntf ifyasif nnif/iti(/<r, ‘ dejierideut oi iginat mn.’ a 
formula which semns to have htam origimilly on|> 
a ciimmeiilary ou the secoinl 'I’ruth (cf. Snftn- 
nipnfti]^ n.ud which, according to the scholn-t ic 
intcrjiretat ion, presents a Humniary of tliicc 
Huecesisiie existences of a man (cf. art Ha'I'ICCA- 
SAMirpRADA). It is gix(Mi ill tin* Scripture as an 
ontological arnl psychological theory. It is said 
to open a middle way between the two wrong id(*as 
(or heresies) of pcrniaiii'nce of the liiing hemg 
through consecutive existences and annihilation at 
death : the man who is reliorn is not the dead man, 
but lie is not dilieient from this man ; because he 
originales ftom this man. (auipled with tlie dogma 
of uiomentariiiess, the dogma of causality leads to 
the conclusion tliat the ego is not a static coin- 

[ lounil like a chariot, but a series (snyifftnfi )—a 
iviiig series of caiises and ell'ects. Everytliing, 
even material lifeless obje'-tH. w ill l>e understoocl 
as the seriea of its succes.sive uiomentsof exisience. 
The acricH does not exist in itself; it is made 
of Binall momentary entities, called dhnrmas. 
Tliere is no thinker, hut only tliought.s ; no feeler, 
but only feelings ; dhydria partly consists in dis- 
1 Of. Vituddhimcnjfja^ viii., ap. H. 0 . Wurrsn, Buddhism m 
TVafufafiom, Csmbridire, 1900, p. 262. and Mahdniddesa, 

p. 117. See art. Iorntitt (DuddhiRt) 


cerning the successive ideas that present themselves 
without any reference to the ego as thinking.* 

‘ Tluit only exists which is momentary ’ {yat sat 
tat ksauikain). What is permanent— e.g., space, 
nirvana —<loes not exist, is a mere name, a mere 
negation fnhhdmi). 

(d) An obvious conclusion to be drawn, and one 
whicli was early drawn, from the theory of dejien- 
deut origination is that the origination of cognition 
has not been scicntilically explained in the sfdrns 
(see al>ove, p. 84 H‘). A di.stinction is to be made 
lietween the caii.se {hetu) and the conditions 
{firafiffii/a). I'he llame of a lamp is apparently 
burning during three watches ; but it is only a 
succession of llanies. Each of these momentary 
llames (to put it otherwise, each moment in the 
(‘xistence of this flame that is burning during three 
watches) has for conditions the oil, tlie wick, and 
■SO on ; but its cause is the preceding llame (or the 
pieceiling moment in the existence of the llame). 
To afijilv this tlieory to the causation of a cognition, 
a visual cognition is conditioneti by the eye and 
the exterior object (l-be colour lilue) ; but it is 
cau.siMl by t he preceding cognition, 'riie series of 
thoughts /Io.) goes on uninterrujdedly 

through the successive existences; tlie <lea1.h- 
con.sciousne.ss is continued in a coiiceiitiou-coii- 
sciousnesK (see art. Dkatm [Huddhisl]). 

f’uilijahuHrda .—A Biiiall place imiBtbe piven to the ‘ heretical ’ 
theory of a hcH- a t.h<*oty wtiicli i.s riiiirh ahusi-d in the 
as well as in ttie treatises, bot)i Sanskrit and I’ali, tnit which, 
n(‘\ ( rthe|pss, was Biipportcd by the powerful .seels of tbe Saip- 
mitiyas. There is a siifrii, the ‘ niiti-a of tlie bearer of the 
bunieii,’ wbii-h slates that the piuiiioUi exists indei>en<letill,\ of 
Uu‘ n/ciiHil/iifs \ (hat it ‘shoulders' the xkondhas, new ukuiiii/iitu 
at every birth, till it lays down the skniulhas, i.e. obtains liliera- 
lion. The explaiiation of tin; Saipiniliya school is that the 
jiudifola is neither identical witli nor different from the 
ukaiKifum that it i.s ‘not lo lie expressed' (nnitldiifdpj/a), tliat 
nevertheless it exists aiui transiiii'j:rate.s. Tliere are in the 
.Scriptures panHapeH wliere the relal ioiiH of tlie feeling with the 
feeler, aii<i »o on, are expressed in the same terms , and the 
p<»KitH>ii of the .S.iipmitixa.s is not an impos.sihh* one. iJnt in 
tlie light of other jtass.-iges which state that tliere is no feeler, 
no enter, hut only leelings, foods, we must admit that the 
.Scripture, on the whole, favours the opinion of the schools who 
deny altogether the exi-.tenoe of a puihjuUi. We know the 
partisams of the jiudiui/n i>nl,\- from the criticism of the ‘ortho¬ 
dox ’ sclioinrs, hotli .Sanskrit and I'ali. , 

3. Mahayana philosophy. — (a) Sfivyafdvada 
(Madhyantaka systi'm). (I) The real iinture of 
thitigs (///i^rrmo^fV, bhittaiallaifd, or, slu>rtly, tathn- 
td) is their being pi'txluced l>y causes and their 
lic.ing produ<‘fiveof cllects [prafify/tsanmfpa.miaid). 
rite A bhidliartuikas have stated this fact well. 
Hut they fail to .see that what ispi oduced by causes 
does not exist in itself, is without ‘own nature’ 
(nihsra/ihdrafd), is iiisuhstanlial or void (.hl/iya). 
X’oidne.ss (htnyatd) is neither a jtrincijde immanent, 
in things iiur is it nt)tliingness. On the contrary, 
jt is the chartK'ter of wluit exists, of the dhannas. 
'riiings are void because they are originated ; void- 
ness 1= origination, void = originated. Existence 
(sainsdra) is an intrictiLe succession of mofiientary 
t hings, or (fhannas, w hich have not in themselves 
any raison d'ffre., and wdiich cannot exist .sub¬ 
stantially by the jiower of their cjiuses ; for these 
causes are dhannas of the same nature, w hich do 
not exist in themselves. As it is said, ‘From 
dhannas like a niiigical show (tndyopama) arise 
dharvias like a magical show'.’ We should say, 

‘ From contingent phenomena arise contingent 
jtht'nomena.’ 

(‘2) Su< h is the common view of the Mildhya- 
mikas Hut there are many texts w hich W'ould lead 
us much further ; (a) the simile of the monk sufier- 
ing from ophthalmia, who sees in liis Hlrnsl>owl 
hairs which do not exist, while a healthy monk 
sees these hairs as they are, i.e. does not see them ; 
in the same way a saint who is free from illusion 
or nescience (avidyd) does not see the dharrnas : 

> C. A. P. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Pspehotoffy, London. 191i 
p. 98. 
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the correct knowled^^e—the knowledge of a Buddha 
—is a non-knowledge; (fi) the criticism to which 
tlie notions of cunse, 0} knowleilge, of motion, etc., 
are Hubmitte<] ; by tlie four-branched sylhigism it 
is shown clearly that a thing is not born either 
from itself or from another, or from Ijoth, or with¬ 
out cause. Tlie consequence is tliat production 
is logically impossible ; production does notauiqiort 
inquiry {vic/idrdsahn) ; therefore there is no pro¬ 
duction. Again, thought cannot know itself and 
cannot know another ; and bo on. Truth is 
silence. 

(3) The two truths. —Phenoinenali.sm is a psycho¬ 
logical interpretation of life and consciousne.s.s in 
t erms of ‘ negation of the individual ’ \ptui()oI(tn(tir- 
dtmyn): lite is a series of momentary phenomena 
originating in dependence one upon another. The 
Madliyamika does not reject thi.s doctrine, but 
claims to ex'iilain uliat [>lici]uiiienuiism really 
means—to point out its metat»liysical asfiect. Ho 
sHy.s that phenomena arc only appcarance.s, or, 
from tlie subjective point of view, e.xperiences. 
Pbenomeiialism is the ‘ experiiiientar or ‘errone¬ 
ous’ truth {vi/nvahdra^ siunvffistit>/a) I nihilism or 
voidnes.s, negation of the reality of the dkarmas 
{(iharmttu nil'll is tlie metaphy.sical or ab¬ 
solute truth {fianriHdrtha). 

But everythiug hapiicas as if things \\ere coin- 
jiosed of real ami substantial diutrmas ; tlie illusion 
that we have of tlie liappeiiiiig of the jdieiiomemi is 
due to the very causes tlial, according to the pheno- 
menalist, give birth to tlie phenomena. Tlie 1‘alh 
of old remains safe (see art. NlMlLlSM [Buddhist] 
and below). 

{/.;) Vijitdnnvdiin .—It i.s ditlicult to give an ac¬ 
count of the system of the idealists, Vijuanavada, 
more exactly \^jnrinumrirravada, V'ijiinptiinatra- 
A’ada, ChittamulTax’ada, ‘llieory that there is 
nothing except cognition or thought,’ also Svasa.111- 
vedanavAda or Svasaiu vi( t ivAda, ‘ theory of self- 
consciousness.’ Tlie jihilosophers of tins system 
have worked out quite subtle notions, and, more¬ 
over, we know fi-om d’ibetan authorities that they 
were divided into many hraiiches and disagreed on 
important points. These rihetan autlioritles are 
far from clear, while tlie original treatises, the 
larger number of wliicli exist only in Tilietaii and 
Clnnese translations, liave not yet been studied. 
Sanskrit, BrAliman, and .Iain summaries do not 
touch the points in question. I'liereiore we must 
be satislied W’ith a general outline of tlie system— 
an outline which cannot be taken as deliiiite.* 

3 .Sources: i. Vijnanavarla .■•’wira# and treatises.— O) Lnhkdva- 
tdra, partly ed. in Buddhist Text .Soidet.v »t Indi.i. Cah uLta, 
1902; (2) AbUi»amayiilathk(irnbika, Cainbridi^e Ad<l., 11)29. 
frag, ill JA i. [1913] .^98; (3) lioillu'-'iittviih/iUiiii, ('amh. Add., 
1702; suiiiinary in Mua^on, vi. f 19(16] 38, vii. fl9<)<51 21.'{, xii. 
[1911] liiCi; (4) Sufraiijifikara, ed. .S. Ldvi, I’aris, l911 ; (b -7) 
VasuLandhu’s ViifiSaktikitrikn, cd. and tr. 3fw>i>o}i, xiii. [1912], 
f)3 ; Trah^ahikilrika, Tnuruhkantmideia, Tanjur, Wdo, Iviii. ; 
(8) AAMighosa’s Mahnyunairaddhottnida, tr. from Chinese hy 
D. T. Suzuki, A wakenintj <\f Faith in the Mahnyana, Chicago, 
1900 ; (9) DigriAga, jVyuyabindu, with Dharrnottara’s e()iiii»i. 
and an anomonous {tppaijii, ed. T. Scherbatskoi, Jiibl. Jiudd. 
viii. and xi., Petrograd, 1904 and 1909 ; with Vinltadeva’seomin., 
Dibl. Indim, Cakuitta, 1908 ; (10) Subhn^itagaihgraha, ed. C. 
Bendall, Mitsfon, iv. [1903i 37.'). 

ii. Madhyaniika treatises.—<1) l/cuiAi/aT/uiidmCura, ed. lUhl. 

BteddU. ix., Petrograd, 1912, Fr. tr. JUusion, viii. ff. fl!»07ff.]; 
(2) lindhicharyAvatdra, liibl. / ndiea, Calcutta, lOTll ff. ; (3) 
Madhyajnakavrtti, Bibl. liudilh. iv., Petrograd, 1913. 

iii. Tibetan tr'iatises. — /i’.i;.,.Manjugb<)^hiu«i\ ajra’s.SiddAdnta, 
Bummary in W. VV'assilieff, Der /Iwidhitnniui, Petrograd, l.sflO. 

iv. Non-Buddhist treatises.—<1) The. Sarva Bariana Saifi- 
oraha, tr. E. H. Cowell and A. K. (lough, Ixindon, 1882, oh ii., 
Musion, ii. (1901) 177 ; (2) Snddarsanaaatpgraha, ed. 1^. Snail, 
nUll. Indica, CalcutU. 190.6 IT. ; (3) Veddnla »utra$. U. 2, 28 
(O, Thibaut, SBE xxxiv. |1890]); (4) Sydyanutraa, iv, 2; (6) 
Pra4aBta|)&da, Benares, 1895, p. 114. 

V. European sources.— T. Soherbatakoi, Teopin rmsa )■ -i 
till. 11 II. Petrograd, 1902, • > ' .lorHca, do. 1908; 

Xi. d« la Vallee Poussin, ‘ Note Bur les trois corisi,' 3fwi/>on, 
Jdr. [1813] 257, ‘Note sur les rent Ilharmas,’ ift. v|. [1905] 191 ; 
D. T. Sacuki, Outhnea oj Mahaynna Buddhirm, I.x>ndoD, 1907 ' 
(UBOftjI Information, but questionable views). 

VOt,. IX. — 54 


(1) Some hy|K}the«es may lieoireretl on the origin 
of the idealist sj'stem. 

(a) The phrase manonuiyd in the first stanza of 
the Dluiminapndn, * All that hapjHUiH {dh(trnut) is 
the result of thought (//urna.v), is made up of 
thouglit (wm.n0/n/1ya),' does not mean ‘consisting 
of thouglit,’ but ‘caused by thought, by mental 
action’ (just as the tmtuomuya Ixuly of the hmihi- 
sdttvn is not a spiritual body, Vuil a lK>dy created by 
thought l»ee art Bodhis'attva]), 'rhat is not 
technically iileali.sm, hut leads to idealism. It 
was admitteil that the new jihyHico-psychical 
organism which continues after tlie deatli of a 
man is ‘created’ in theinatiix by the 'rebiith con- 
sciousne.ss,’ itself a jiroduet or il suli-produet of a 
mental action ; moreover, pleasant and unphuisant 
sen.sntioiis during life are cliiidly llu' rex^ard of 
action (ripdhiphuln, ‘ fruit of iipmiiiig of action ’), 
while the extm ior causes of ihese sensHiioiis depend 
on action as ‘fruit of iimslery’ {lulhipitti;>/uda) ; 
wo slieulil style Miem * the delegates of t he power 
of action,’ just like the turmeiitorH and the treo.s 
with swords for leaves in hell. It fidlows (hat the 
exist(>iiee of exterior ohjeets may he looketl upon 
as acumhrouH hypothesis (see Vasubaiulhu’s Vimia- 
kith'itrikd). 

((i) On the //thei hand, the SuulrAntikiis (a 
branch of llie later 11 may Ana) had studied the 
character and origin of knowledge. In opposition 
to the VaibliA.silvas (= .\bhidliArmikaH) and to tlie 
Madhvamikas, the}' maintaiiu'd that a thouglit 
can think itself, that thouglit has self i’imseiouB- 
nesa {svasdiiivifti), for, though the end of a linger 
cannot touch itself, a lamp illuiiiinat(*.H itself and 
auoilmr {liv(thi<h(tri/n rat (tni,'\K. lo) ; further, that 
the form of re]M%‘seii tat ions is given by the mind. 
Tbi.M idealist, llieory of knowledge is compatible 
with realisni ; llni Vijuanavaiiins, lieir.H of the 
SautrAntikas, built upon it an iih'alist ineta- 
pliysieal Hystem. 

(7) This system oxxe.s much to the tsunyatavAda 
(nihilism); In fact, it is a branch of nihilism; it 
dill'ers from the numerous systeruB of idealism 
recorded in the hi.story of phifosophy both Indian 
and noii-liidiaii. It is not Batislicid with the nega¬ 
tion of the exterior object; it denies tlie self, an 
individual generator of tliouglit.s, as all BuddhistH 
do; it applies a tliorough criticism to the indi¬ 
vidual tliougbts tlieniselve.s. It maintains that 
the only (//mr//i./i;.>?( ^things) are tliouglit.s (ideali.sm), 
and that the.so dharuuts are not substantial [dtuir- 
711 ! t naira tiny a ); that they are void. 'I'lie voidness 
of the idi^alists diilers from the voidnesH of the 
Madhyamikus, the jnojierly so-called nihilists, 
h'or the latter, voidness is the eharacUuistic in 
things of being produced, while, from the critical 
I>oiiit of viexv, no production is jiossible. 

According to the idealiNlB, ‘for voidness to be a Jiistiilable 
position, wi'niunt have, Urst, existence of that which is void, 
and, second, non-cxisUMicc of that in virtue of the aliHcnce of 
which it is void,' i.e. existence of a recejitaclx, non-existence of 
a content, ‘but, if neilber exists, how can tticre be voidnessY 
We wrongly superimpose the notion of a seriicnt on a rope : the 
rope exisl.s, the scrp)*nt, does not exist, Mic rope is \i)id of 
serpent. In the saiiie way, siicli ■' notes ” or I'lnirai'terH as form, 
etc., are commonly atirihnted to the Ltiings : the donotahle 
properties do not exist, but the subutrato of the designations 
exists' (AodAisanva/y/tunil, fol. 29*’f.). 

The ‘notes’ wrongly attributed to the things are 
l>oth what is called jtleya, ‘ kriowabhi,’ and 
' cognition ’; the thing is an ‘ undenotable some¬ 
thing.’ 

(2) To realize what the idealists understo/xl by 
‘ knowable,’ ‘cognition,’ and ‘ uiidenotable some- 
thing,* we have to study the three natures (l>elow, 
ft) to which the simile of a dream (below, a) is an 
easy introduction. 

(a) The visions of a dream are independent of 
any thing ‘to l^e seen.’ The elephants whicli a 
dreaming monk sees entering his cell do not exist, 
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or, rather, do not exist a« tdephanta. As far as it 
is a to l>e known’ (Jnej/a), a ‘ thin;jf to be 

gra.sj)e(l ’ {ffrahi/ft) or ‘to be named’ {abhiifhcyu), 
tiie tbin;,^ scon durinj^ sleep does not exist; it is 
only a |M'0(liict of the mind, a mental plienomenon 
wrrtri'jly nntde objective, tbe very ‘form of ele- 
pliaiil ’ ('>///*) taken by a tlion^^bt under tlie intlu- 
encf of t lie ‘ ini[)resHion ’ {va.snnd) left by a visual 
knowled^-e. 

Now wliat about the idea that the dreamer has 
of an elepharit—the idea which he considers Jis a 
visual knowl»Ml^(; (jfidji./i), which ‘jrrasps’ {fp-u- 
hnk'i) an elephant? 'I'liis knowhsl^e is in fact the 
same mental phenomenon, the same form of ele¬ 
phant taken by a tli(jujj;ht. Duriiiji,' •^leep the 
visJial knowhidotj that ^fiasps an elephant, the 
rmmtal knowleii^e that asc.ertairiH the (jiialities of 
this elephant and names it, eannot have more 
reality than the elephant itself. There is no 
knowledge ijiidna), since there is no knowable 
(ymo/o). 

'J’iie simile of a dream will help us to realize the 
natnr(^ of thin^^s. First, there is no matter (ra/<o); 
th(n^^ is nothin,outside {hahis^ hnhyn) the thon;^ht 
{r/iifhi.) and tiie corollaries of thon;4ht {rhniftd, 
plc'asure, etc.) ; rather, o\itside thon;rh(s, for theic 
is not a thinkino unity but only s<?ries {satnfnt.i, 
s(tvitdva) ot thon;^hts ; so many series of thoughts, 
BO many livin;4 hemp's (sitf.tod). 

ifi) Secondly, every thou^dit, excejtt the thouefbts 
of a Hndilha, is to be looked upon fiom three points 
of view ; technically it pos.s(*s.ses a threefold nature 
or (diaracter {svdhkd rn, /u/i.'.yoao.) — imauined nature 
{pdrikdlpifd), <lependent or ca,use<l nature 
ttrn/ni), and absolute or metaphysical nature 
{parinisfxni ;n/). 

i. PttrikdlpUn .—A thoufiht—i.c. an ‘ actual ’ or 
‘conscious’ [prai'vfti) tliought (see below)—pre¬ 
sents itself as exterior to itself, as does, in a 
dream, the notion of elephant ; itnresents itself as 
an object of coejiition, a. knowable (jiiript). 'I'he 
wronpty objectived objects of coj^nition are said 
to b(! thre(dohl : bo«ly and the or{.cans dxjd- 

tdUft), the t.hines (urffia, vimijn) to be ktiown by 
these or^;»ins {xul/ia i/irtunn . . . rnftnn - diffifana), 
and })bice {prntisfhd, pitfla), the material universe 
(as a whole, hhdjniKxlokd).^ Inversely, thou<.^ht ap¬ 
pears as cognition (/V/dmO : (1) as visual co;;nition 
of a blue object; (-) as amlitive <'o;,mition . . . ; 

(6) as mental cO|;iiil ion of the (jualities of an object 
(the Wrf^i rnanoidjridna of the Vijuaiiavadin list); 

( 7 ) as an e;j:o wdiich knows (the secoiul manovi- 

jflttlift(tJidxHdr^ti, ” ina m/.v). 

In short, thou;^ht j)resents itself to itself as 
object {(f/'dlii/fi) and, at tbe same time, btH'omes 
coeiiition [ynthdkn) of this object. 'The notions of 
ladn^, non-bein;;, essence, dillcrerice, number, et('. 
—in a wonl, w hat the Western philosophers style 
cate^^ories — originate from this ojiposition or 
dualily (ih'ayn). Now this duality, which is the 
charaiM erisi ii' of every state of consciousness 
(prxix'ttfinjx'idnn), is real; our thoughts are really 
taking the double as|iect of object and subject; 
this twofohl nature of our thoughts is not an 
imaginary nature. As a matter of fact, w’e think 
dually, lint this duality results from the fact 
that we consider as exterior and existing in them¬ 
selves the so-cclh'd objects wliich are only forms of 
the thought, in the same wuiy as a dreamer believes 
in the reality of the dream-elephants and thinks 
( liat he has a visual knowledge of ele|»hanta. Thi.s 
duality lias no metaphysical raison d'Hre ; it is 
w'orkeil out or elalMiratecl by imagin.ation {pariJcaljm^ 
vUcaipa), wbi(di imposes on thought the categories 
of object ami subjict, together with the categories 
of being, essence, etc. 

1 Lofik.Xratdra, p. 78 ; Madhyatnak<ivatdra, vl. 03 ; Sdtrd- 
latpkara, xi. iO. 


Therefore thoughts (chitta), i.e. things, in so 
far as they are in ojiposition as object and subject, 
are said to he imagined {parikalpxta). 

ii. Paratantnis'vnhiidxni. — We are now concerned 
w'ith the fjuestion wlience thoughts derive their 
oiigin, according to what law they appear in suc- 
ce.ssion and in duality. 'I'lioughts are not produced 
by exterior objects, as the old realist scluiol 
believed : ‘ The colour blue l>eing given and the 
organ of eye being also given . . . there arises an 
image of blue.’ Nor are they produced by a seif, 
as tlie idealist Vedilnta would suggest. Nor are 
they autonomous(wn^an^m). riiey are dependent 
one upon another (puratantra) ; they are pro- 
du<;ed one from another. 

Pnrntantra is almost synonymous with prati- 
tynsaniutpanna, ‘originated in dependence’; but 
there arc conspicuous dillorences between the 
classical pratityaminutpdda, ‘dependent origina¬ 
tion,’ and tlie causation which we are studying 
(sometimes styled ‘subtle origination’), and these 
diflerences justify the use of a new phrase. 'Fhe 
problem is somewhat obscure ; but the present 
writer hopes that the following is a fair solution. 

All the, Buddliist philosojilims—maiiilainers of 
the iloctrinc of kariiutn —had to admit that 
thoughts, although momentary, do not perish 
altogether, hut originate new thoughts, sometimes 
after a long interval of time (see art. Karma, visy- 
andnphalit and avijhapti). As long as they believed 
in the exist<*nce of matter (ra/zo.) and considered 
man as a pbysico-psycbical comjilex, it was not 
dillieult for them to (ixplain the interilependeriee 
of thoughts. The six classics of cognitions (sense 
cognitions, eye, etc., and mental cognitions) had a 
material support and exterior exeitniits, and it was 
possible toexplain all the psychological facts, includ¬ 
ing mmiiory, with these six cognitions. But the 
iilealists had to w'ork out a system of psychology 

’ bout the by nothesis of any material element. 
I'hey say that tlie eognition.s aeknow ledged by tJie 
realist .schools, visual . . . mental eognitions, 
create ‘.seeds’ {htja) which w’ill ripen in due time, 
without any interference exeejit for the power of 
the bodhisattt'as, into new visual . . . rniuital 
cognitions. Now these seeds are not a part of the 
visual . . . mental cognitions whieli arise in suc¬ 
cession betw'een tlie sowing and the ripening of 
the seeds; e.y., the cognition of blue wdiicli will 

iierge to-morrow in a certain ‘ series of cognitions ’ 
named ‘1’ depends on yesterday’s cognition of 
bliu!, hut its seed is not to be found in any of the cog¬ 
nitions of which I am conscioii.s to-day. Therefore 
we must add tothe sixfold cognition of the primitive 
psychology—to the sixfold cognition to bo named 
‘actual cognition,’‘ active cognition,’or ‘ state of 
consciousness’ {pravj-ttivijddna) —another group of 

ignitions w'hich the niodi*rn philosopher W'ould 
style ‘ unconscious ’ or ‘subUmirial images’; these 
are the seed of actual cognitions ; they are created 
by actual cognitions ; beside and below the actual 
cognitions, they flow' a.s a series of momentary 
suhliniinal images which proceed owing to an 
uninterrupted self-reproduction ; this series hears 
the old supply of seeils, is enlarged by tlie sowing of 
new’ seeds, and will stop when tbe seeds have borne 
their fruit ami no new seed is sow n. It i.s knowm 
as dlnyavijndna or dddnnvijndna, * store cogni¬ 
tion,’ ‘receptacle cognition.’ ‘ 

iii. Paritiispamnisvahluiva. —Thoughts are to 
he con.siderea from a third point of view. The 
knowable {jileya) does not exist as such, since it is 
only a subjective idea, an image, a tliouglit that 
constitutes itself as an object. On the other hand, 
the fact that thought cognizes, i.e. recognizes itself 
as visual cognition, as mental cognition, as subject 

1 Se« the writer'! ‘ Note eur lee cent DharaiM,’ ifeutfen, vi. 
101 . 
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of cognition, depends on the fact that it consti¬ 
tutes itself as nn object. 'There is cognition Iw- 
cause there is a knowable ; there is desigiiiUion 
because there is an image, i.e. an objeclived de-^ig- 
nation. The two groups of terms, jhi.iin-grahya- 
abhidheya and jildna-grahaka-ahhuUmna, stand 
together, and, as the first is mistaken, tiui second 
too is mistaken. The duality object-sxibjeet is 
accidental U.) the thouglit, for it is produced by 
misconception or imagination {parikalpa or 
viknlpa). 

In order to know what thought i.s nietHi»hy.sic- 
ally—wliat thought is in itself—we have to ignore, 
to pnt aside, duality. Freed from duality, thought 
is l>eyond tlie range of words; it eludes denotation, 
it is undenotahle {(innhlnidj}yif); no character 
(vi.^esa) can he preditialed of it ; it can only he said 
to exist [hhnvati/ €V(i). It is therefore defineil as 
vastiirndtra, ‘sim]dy thing,’ ‘pure thing.’ ora 
‘ something ' (‘ chose sans plus,’ ‘ chose tout court ’), 
or as chiffnmdtra, ‘ simjdy thought,’ ‘ pure thought,’ 
since ‘thing’ and ‘thought’ are interchaugeahlc 
notions. 

In a Buddha imagination has come to an en<I. 
'The thought of a liuddlui—a non-coguition- is 
)U'aotically what all thoughts are metapliysically. 
'To \ise a metaphorical phrase, our thouglits are 
soiled ]>3'^ cognitions which produce pa.ssions { inri/d- 
varcma, kkiidrarana) ; we have* to purify' tliem 
[vyavaddua)d 

To sum up, a thouK'ht— e.g. an imape of is itnagim’ii in 

fio far US in is ijoUi tlie object blue \st)ich we l)rlieve wr s- c ntnl 
ft co^^nii ion of blue. It is dfiicndevt txfcause it ih jiroUu' i' l bv 
ft prerodiiif; uiiaee of blue. It is u SDinftinng of wbii b in th ui; 
may be pnjdicated from Mie metftpb,\ sioal point of vi<-v\-, a i-iit* 
stftnoe whicli is accidentally, owm;; to an eternal illusion, con¬ 
stituting itself ns object and subject. 

4- Later philosophies : theism, pantheism 
(doctrines of immanence). —Tlie phrase ' Buddhist 
pantheism,’ like tlie phrase ‘(’hristian allicism,’ 
a.ssociat(!8 notions tliat are conflicting. But, if we 
are to consider Bnddhi.sm not as a doctrine l»ut as 
a historical f.act, there must he a place for tlm 
non-Bmldhistic philostiphical views that developetl 
in Buddhism —tlie more so heiuiuse such views not 
only are dressed in liuddhistic garb, hut are (oHome 
extent the natural evolution of truly Buddhistic 
thf.airies. 

There was in Mahiiyana an essential antinomy 
between the e.xperimental and the absolute truth. 
While the learned scliools carried to (.heir ultimate 
eonsequeiiees the phiJo.sopliical pririciple.s of the old 
creed and worked out .systems of dialeetieal or 
idealist nihilism, a Buddliist religiim has grown : 
Buddhas and hod/dsn f fra s were universally looked 
upon JLS gods, almost eternal beings, providenees. 
The learned scliools admitted tlie quasi-divinity of 
the Buddhas, and the necessity of devot' »n and 
charity, as constituting tlie practical or experi¬ 
mental truth (snmrrtisatya) ; but tliey maintained 
that the true religious life had to eomhine the prac¬ 
tice of this truth with the meditation of voidne.‘^s; 
voidness is the alisolute trutli (j)nranvirthasafyn). 
There cannot he true religious life {hrafiniarharya, 
bhiksutd, bodhicharyd), there cannot he deliver¬ 
ance, as long as the faithful do not know that 
Buddhas are mere name.s ; the enlightened devotee 
adores celestial persons whom he knows to l>e pure 
phantasms; the enlightened giver pities iKung.s 
while knowing that they do not ex).«t (Vairaeh- 
chhedika). Such a position can bo saved only by 
sleight of liaml, by sopliistical and highly conven¬ 
tional contrivances (see art. Nihilis.m [BuddbistJ). 
As a matter of fact, a time comes when it is neces- 

1 On the VijhanftVftdin theory of purifloation see L. de 1« 
V»l]6e Poussin, TMorie de« dome eawtes, Ghent and l<ondon, 
1913, p. 05. 

» Many at the Buddhist tenets were lackinsr In oonsist^mey. 
The idea of nirvti(ui., e.g., an * uixpinlified deliveronce,’ was apt 
to be undento<^ as immortal happiness or aa annihilation. 


sar_v to make a i hoice Ixd ween the two truths ; to 
keep the ahsoluie truth, ami practise aeeonlingly 
silence and apathy, or to admit the exiieiimentAl 
truth as ‘true’ and have recourse tx> an ontology 
in accordance with it. 

The chief factor in the development of theistic 
and pantheistic ideas in Budiihism has probably 
been the Bniiuiian and lliiuiu i/d/tcn, the influence 
of the learnetl monism (\*edanta), and the j et more 
powerful iulluence of the popular and 'Tantric 
Saivisin. While theism (the worship of .\Miilahha) 
is very old, it is in the so ealhul Buddhi.st I'Antric 
literature {mantra 7 uiy(t., ixijntt/dna) tliat we litid, 
together with a ma.ss of theurgie practices, unmi.s- 
tukahle aflirmations of a system of immanence, 
Biuldhist saints and deities, l»y an inseii.silite pro¬ 
gress or owing to a rapid natnrali/.ation, had come 
to he conceived under the familiar shape of the 
Hindu god.s. But we are here coiicerneif with the 
doctrinal aspoids of tlu* historical evolution and 
H<lull<‘i at ion of Buihlhism. Our jiiohlcm is to 
ehu-idate by what doctrinal and vcihal develop¬ 
ment tlie ortlioilox nihilism and idealism were a]>t 
to he rever.sed and turned into pantheism. 

On the wliole, we elearlN' see how Ihiddhist 
monism arose. The po.st \'edie inquiry for being, 
permanent being, real lieiiig, had a lepjtiiiiate 
(puiclusion in the ahsoluti' monism {(tdraifn) of 
fSamkara. Braliinan is, hut its true descrijition i« 
7 ieti nrfi, ‘ it is not so, it i.s not so.’ 'There i.s no 
relation possible Ixitween it and limited l>eingH ; 
i.e. no limitial lieing exists. ‘ Untologism ’ in its 
last pha.se is nihilism, for the ens rt (d'lssdnum is 
voitl. Inversidy, the Buddhist theory of a becom¬ 
ing without being is jipt to he reverscii into inoniHin. 
As regards details many conjectures ma}' he made, 
some likely to he more, or less jnstilied. 

(/t) They hlddhyntiiiJca (enrfs.- V'voiu an ahsoUite 
yioiiit of view {pnrtt nidrthafn.s), there is no ditl'er- 
ence (tunidh/iavn) among tilings atid among the 
eharaeiers of things. 'Thingsare void (.iuni/ri), like 
the ilaughter of a barren woman ; characters are 
void, like the heanty of this unreal daughter. 
'I'liings are void because there is no real origination 
of things—if no origination, no destruction, an 
etiTfuil inexisteiiee, 'J'here is nodill'erenee between 
exisf enee {sn/iisdra) and nirndui : ‘ Not being pro- 
<luced {((71 utptunin), not being destroyed, things 
are from the beginning quiescent [ddisOiiftt) ; they 
are really, nut iirally (p/vi/r/Vyd) in idrrdnn {par%- 
ydrrff.n). 'I’he Vedantists (Saiiikara s school) some¬ 
times use the same phrases to exjdain the nature 
of |)ai t ieular tilings they horrow'ed these phrases 
from the Buddhists; possildy they' liorrowcd also the 
thx'triiie of the non-existenee of iiarticulai tilings; 
while the Buddhists—some Buddhists—went so far 
as to ree.ognixe in the hhhtn-inthntd or tttlluild, 
* real nature of tilings,’ or dlinrnuxdlmtu or 
bhf/t.nkoti, HO many synonyms of voidness,® a sort of 
‘void Brahman.’ 

{b) Vijnd7i.((nada ; ontology. —(ienuine Vijriflna- 
vftda (works of Asvagliosa, Asahga, V^asuhandliu) 
is truly Buddhist, since it maiiitHins tlie moment- 
arines.s {k-ytni/cnfaxi) and the (h.-peiident origination 
{paralanlratvn) of every thought. Neveithcless it 
is dangerously akin to VedAnta; the 'Tiiiitrik 
school lias interpreted it eui a monism, and many 
modern .scholars do so too. 

The dl(ry(n'ty/'Kii7ia is somewhat like a soul, and 
we know from 'Tibetan authorities tlmt the main- 
tainers of the Hinayana strongly ohjcctcil to this 
‘new’ vijruinn. It is a series of ‘siihliminal 
images’—a store of seeds that give birth to actual 
cognitions {prrnyptii vijtlcnm) it may be looked 

1 HolirceH in JHAS, new ner., xlii. (IDldJ 317fl. 

a Sr,- Muxeon, xif. [10111 Zfd*. 

5(;f. BiiUdhafrboNa'M f>havafi.ga (ti. Z. Annif and G. A. F. 
RhvH llavldH, C(nnpendiuTn aj PhiioHophy, London, 1910, 

p. 
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upon OR a thinking entity which manifeste itself in 
a succension of t}iou^ht«. 

On the other harm, Uj say that tlie true or nieta- 
pliyHical nature of thin^^H is tliouglit, an unchar* 
acterizwi thought ‘ wJiich only is,’ or, in the 
Vetlantic plirase, ‘ whW;h is not so, which is not 
so’ (?ieti neti) ; that tliis pure thought is defiled by 
nescience {nvidrjd) and all the passions that follow 
nescience; that, owing to defilement, it takes the 
a8i)ectH of knowable and knowledge and generates 
the whole of the particular (aigoations ; that it is 
apt to purify itself {vyax<aduna) by a/i inverse 
process* — that is jiure Vedanta of Samkara’s 
scliool. 

Y»miiii(lchArya, in his Siddhitraya, compares the doctrine 
of laianiiakirti, the avowed Hiiddliist (jtrakala bavddha): 

‘ Alt,hoii;fli tile pure iiiU-lli^ence in free from differerices, it 
is churucterized (or imagined), owing to erroneous views, 

S B multiple; as knowable, knower and knowledge'—w-ilh 
aipkaru H view; ‘The pure reality is not the cause of the 
devclnpiiicnt fof names and foriiisl, because it ceases not to 
he fwbal it is, i.e. It remains |)ure|; tlierefore it is Illusion 
which is the mother of this distint;tion, knower an<l knowable.’ 
Yarnunarbarya concludes that Haipkara is a Ituddhist in dis¬ 
guise. Vijfuinabhik^u holds the same opinion for the same 
reason.^ 

The thought of a Tatliiigata is undefiled, purified 
thought; the thought of a pfthnqjftna—H. man 
who has not ‘seen ’ the Trulhs—aiHl of any living 
being except the Tatbagala is deliled, unimrilied 
thought: but for the dclilcuient, llio thought of 
h.prthay/dna i.s the thought of a 'ratliAgata. 

'I’his <lo(;trine is em bod Hid in the theory of the 
emfiryo of a TatJiAgata {((xtJidrffitayarhlia), which 
is explained as follows in the Lahkaratai'anrdrif. 

‘There is an embryo of a Tntbugata, genuinely radiant and 
Hire, endowed with the tliirty-two marks, present in everv 
iving being, but, like a gc*m I'overed by dirt, covereil by tbe 
cor]>oreaI forms, sensation, etc. {ukandka, dyat<nia, dhd(v), 
defiled by tbe wrong nolions prodiu'ed by lust, hatre<l ami 
delusion; nevertheless permanent, firm, blessed, everlasting.’!* 

'I’he coiiijiilcrs of tlui Laiikdmttura are careful to 
Htate that the dogma of the tftthdgatagttrhha is 
not to ho understood in a heretical sense, that it is 
not like the theory of a universal and permanent 
soul {dtnuin), that it has been (ueached m order to 
introduce the hendics who believe in a soul into 
the Huddliist doctrine of soullessm'ss (nairdtntyo ); 
that the tathagatnijurldia really means voidiiess, 
bhutakoti, ninutun. liut is it not a strange method 
of converting the V^ulantists, to tca(;h tlnMii 
VedAntism in Huddlnstic gnrh? (lrante<l that the 
true tiuiauiug of the tuthdqKtagarbha is that evtuv 
<'reatuie is jiu einhryo of 'I’athagata, i.e. a future 
liuddhii, there may be doubt as to its obvious 
meaning. 

(c) ihr three bodies of a TtUhdqfttn. — Like 
V'^ijiianax iidiri ontology (t he three nat ures and t he 
‘ jmre thought’), witli which it has strong ana¬ 
logies, tfie VijhAnavAdin ffuddhology has also been 
under.st()otl in a pantheist sen.se. 'I'liis Ikiddh- 
oiogy, the origins of which can be traced in the 
HinayAna Abbidhanna and mythology, is ex- 
plaineii in the ilogma of the tliree bodie.s of a 
TathAgata {triknjid). We shall deal ( 1 ) with the 
orthoilox, or V’ijnanavAdin, conception of the 
bodu's, ami ( 2 ) with the pantheist, or TAntric, 
evolution of this conception. 

(1) Notwithstanding its mythological and de- 
votitmal features, the MahayAnist lJuddhology is 
1 W« know from Tibetan aiithoritieH that the Vijtiunavftdins 
disagreed as to the ilcHlomeiit: some heUl it to be real ; some 
taught that it is illusory («'f. cuivaita and viiifi^adraita, mdydo 
and vivartaroda). 

a See L. de la ValltSe Poussin, ' VedAuta and Buddhism,' 
JR AS, new ser., xlii. 1211-140; SiddhUroya, Chowkhaiiiha 
Sanskrit series, no. 86, p. 10; Vijiunahnik^u’s Sntykhya- 
}rravachayya hhn^ya (i. *22), ed. and tr. R. UarlM?, Cambriiige, 
Mass , index, s.rc. ‘ Vijfiitnaviiida,* ' Praohannabauddha ’; 

T, Aufrecht, Vat. Oaronisnm, Oxford, ISftO, p. 14; Vasudev 
Anani Hukhtaiikar, Tht Ttaching t^f VedAiUa acoording to 
RiiinanKja, Vienna, 1908. 

> Lankdvatdra, ed. Buddhist Text Soc. of India, Oalcutta. 
1902, p. 80 : a correct quotation of the passage in Mu$4on, xil. 
861; see JRAS, new ser., xxxviii. [1906] 954. 


not in conflict with the phenomenalist and nihilist 

I trinciples of Buddhism. Like the Abhidharma 
iuddliology, it is not a theism, but only a hagi- 
ology, and a phenomenalist or nihilistic hagiology. 

A TathAgata, like any other living being, is an 
insubstantial cornjiound and series of dharmas. 
(a) Among these aharmas there is a large number 
of thoughts or intellectual dharmas which are 
only to be found in TatliAgatas : suprannindane 
(lokottara) knowledges, i.e. knowledges that are 
turned towards nirvana (k^ayajiVina, anutpdda- 
jhdna, akiikst saniyagdfsti) ; the TathAgata would 
di.sappear into nirvana, but he chooses to keep his 
mundane dharmas —oinnis(;icnce of every mundane 
thing, all-embracing and all-powerful comjiassion. 
(/ 3 ) Moreover, a TathAgata has a ‘ body ’ ; t.e. some 
material {riipin) dharmas are a (;onstituent part of 
the compound which we call a TathAgata. (7) 
Jiastly, he is able to create, in order to save beings, 
magical ajijicarances—‘doubles ’ of liis body. 

'I'he phrase dharmakaya, which originally desig¬ 
nated (i.) the whole of the Scriptures, and (ii.) 
Huddha us law or Scrijiture inc.'iniate, came (in 
Abhidharma) to he used to designate the collection 
of the spiritual dhartwts owing to the presen{;e of 
which a ]>Heudo-intlivid\ial is named Uuddha. 
pA'cry Buddha possesses the same supramuiidane 
dharmas; while liiidtlhas diller in merit, in dura¬ 
tion of life, etc., they are endowed with the same 
dliarmakaya. In the same way monks {bhikpis), 
while dillering one from anotiu^r in many respects, 
po.sH(*ss {i.e. have as a constitueiit part of their 
pseudo-individuality) the same set of dharmas, 
called bhiksutd, * that which makes a bhik.su a 
bhiksu' (morality, the samvarn, or vow s of a bhiksu, 
etc.). 

'I'lie material elements in a Buddha were, from 
of old, Htyleil rnpakdya, ‘material body.’ Mytho- 
logi<jil Mabuyauism styles them satnbhogakdya, 

' glorious ur blessed body,’ or vipdkakdya, ‘ body 
of ripening.’ 'I'lie body of a Buddha is glorious, 
endowed with tbe thirty-two marks, enthroned in 
paradises wlnu’e it is adored by <;elestial bodhi- 
.saltras. ^ ’I’he so-called ‘ material body ’ of the man 
named Sakyamuni was not what we should (rail, 
ill our jihraseoiogy, a ‘ body,’ but only a magical 
(hiuble of the glorious body of a certain Buddha. 
Siile by side with Sakyamuni there i.s an inlinite 
Mumber of such doubles, some Buddha-like (as 
Snkyanmni), .some endowed with every sort of 
appearance. These magical creations are styled 
ttinnunakdyas, ‘contrived,’ ‘created,’ or ‘magical 
l>odies.’ 

To sum up : a Buddha is a saint in whom w’e 
can, with the scalpel of dialectic, distinguish what 
Europeans call a ‘ soul ’—a set of sublime dharvtas, 
some of which are beneficial to himself {svdrtha — 
e.g., wisdom, meditiitions turned to nirvana), some 
of whicli are beneficial to others {pardrtku — e.g., 
compassi<in and power coiTesj ion ding to this coin- 
lassion)—and a ‘ body,’ the fruit of his merits and 
onner vows {praniahdna), which sanctifies and. 
ripens the blessed, while a number of magical 
appearances convert and save ordinary beings. 

(2) An interpretation of the three bodies in 
terms of monism and immanence was very easy. 

(a) The dharmnkdya — i.e. thi.s set of dharmas 
that are the special dharmas of a TathAgata—is 
realized in all the TathAgatas. A Platonist would 
say that the Tathagatas are so many cojiies of the 
dharmakaya, that the dfiarmakdya is an eternal 
es.sence "which manifests itself in tlie ’ratliagatas. 

(/ 3 ) The sambhogakdya depends on the dhanna- 
kdya, as it is the fruit of the merit accumulated 
{punyasambhdra) by the future Buddha, this merit 
being in close relations with the accumulation of 
knowledge {jfi&natamhhMra) which results in the 
dharmai^ya. As a matter of fact, the sambhoga- 
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kdya 18 described in the T&ntras* as ‘ effluent from 
t\\^ dharniadhatu' {^ni^anda), i.e. an ‘emanation 
of the dfuinnakaya.^ 

(7) The set of dhnntuis which characterize 
bodhisnttvas as bodhisattvas and their visible 
bodies are, in the same way, imperfect cojues of 
the bodies of a Buddha. Tlie same process may 
be applied, mutaiis mutandis^ to every beinj^. 
The sambfwgakdya is described as the universal 
matrix, ‘ the place of origin of all beings * 
(utpattisthdnn).^ 

Several echolars, among them D. T. Suzuki (pp. fil, 73, 231, 
245, 255, 261), maintain that such an interpretation was the 
interi»retation of the ciiiefs of the Vijhanaxadin school, 
AAvagiio^a, Asafiga, Vasubundhu, and tliev quote siitrat 
(AvataijiHaka) wliich are aupiioscd to embody it. The present 
writer believes that the only tevts whicii are clear to this effe<a 
are Tantric texts. Hut it would be a mistake to umlcreBtimate 
their value, as there are evidences of the aiiUfjoily of the 
pantheistic or theistic views (see art. Doortism (BuddhistlX 

As observed above, the tntfidgatagnrhfm and the 
‘pure thought’ are very like an immanent unde- 
Hled dhfirnuikdya. Asahga states that there is 
not an Adilmddlia (see art. Adihupdha), a prim¬ 
ordial and eternal Buddha ; every Buddha has 
been for a time a ‘future Buddha’ {hodhisattva) 
and, before becoming a future Buddha, was from 
the beginning an ordinary being. If Buddha i.s 
styletl svayanihhuy ‘ who exists by himsedf,’ the 
tneaning is that he has a(!<)uir<;d, by himself, 
Buddhahood. But the refutation of the theory of 
a Buddha/?er jc proves that such a theist theory 
had partisans. As a matter of fact, in the 
MahCibherl (Wassilicil', p. 112 ) the Buddha is 
jiossessed of a pure self, of a permanent bliss, not 
of nirvana. 

For the theists, Buddha would be a Brftlimanic 
god. His dharmnkflya (Aiaitabba) is a counter¬ 
part of Brahma; bis savifdinyakdya (Amitayus) 
corresponds to Visnu or to the celestial Kisna : 
his magical np]>arition8 (SAkjqimuni, etc.) corre¬ 
spond to the avatfint 

Tantrism (nundrminyn, pa/royona) is thoroughly 
immaneriti.st and t^aivist. It is fond of MA- 
dhyamika formulas, and states, at every oppor¬ 
tunity, tiiat things are void. But voidness is the 
ens realu.^tinmniy is atmnn, or brahman, and this 
dtman is styled Vajrasattva, a Bhagavat united to 
a Hliagavali (—.iakti). Mantras (formulas) and 
ridhis (rites) of dillerent classes, especially erotic 
vidhis, quickly transform the devotee into Vajra- 
.sattva, or rather ‘exteriorize’ the Vajrasattva- 
natiire that is immanent in every being, just a.H, in 
Mtihayana, the practice of the ‘perfect virtues’ 
{pdra'mitds) develops the ‘ germ of a Buddha.’ 

Side by side with the doctrine of immanence, 
which is chiefly ’rantric, there are several forms of 
theism (monotheism and pol>latry) coupled with 
doctrines of emanation. Tli<‘y niay be styled 
BrAhmanic or Patiriinic (SvayambhQ - j»ui Ana, 
KArandavyQha, Mani ))ka bum, etc.). Buddha is 
identiHed with BrahiiiA; the ‘magical Inidies' 
with which he was credited in orthodox MaliAyAna 
are now living beings, bom from the rays emitted 
from his body. 

r.tTRRATCRK.—Thia is given throughout the article. See alao 
P. Oltramare, Les Variationit de I'ontologie hmiddhiqxu : du 
ph&noirUni»me au monisms, Paris, 1»16. 

L. I)K LA VALLltK P0US.SIN. 

PHILOSOPHY (Chinese).—Although in philo- 
sopiiy the Chinese cannot vie with the great 
nations of thinkers—the Greeks, the Hindus, or the 
Germans—they may well be placed on a level with 
the Komans, and they surpass the Semitic peoples 
—tlie Arabs, Hebrews, and Persians. The 
Japanese are their disciples. We must bear in 
mind that tliey produced their philosophy almost 
entirely independently of alien influence. The 
Chinese always took more interest in practical 
1 NdmataJitgiH, r. 79. * />• »• 


questions concerning the life and welfare of indi¬ 
viduals and society than in purely theoretical ones, 
and in consequence developed fairly complete 
systems of ethics, whereivs they did not advance 
far in metajihysics. Tradition, authority, and 
veneration of antiquity were so many chains and 
fetters impeding the flight of their speculative 
genius. Tney trustetl too much in the wisdom of 
.sages and worthies and too little in tiieir own 
mental powers. Satislied with the knowledge of 
their predecessors, which they did not dare to 
challenge, they imagined themselves to he in posses¬ 
sion of the whole truth, and never thouglit of the 
many problems evolveil in the \N'est. 

In llie history of t'hinese philosophy we can 
distinguish two distinct periods—aneqent and 
modern—separated by an interval of stagnation. 
The former extends from remote antiquity t<» the 
1 st cent, of our era, comprising the Clio>v and the 
greater part of the Han dynasty ; tlie latter In^gins 
in the IJth cent, and is knoAvn as the Sung [)hilo- 
sopliy, for it originated under the Sung uynastyr 
and was carried on to the Ming eyioeh, when it 
stopped in the beginning of tlie Itith century. No 
further progress was made after the Sung philo¬ 
sophy had been more or less recognized as the 
otheial pliiloso]>hy. WesternerB are better in- 
formetl on ancient Chinese pbilosojihy than on the 
imslern devehipment of Chinese thought. 

We lind the first traces of philosophical Bpecula- 
tions in the Shu King, especially in the cha])tei 
entitled ‘Hnng-fan.’ The legendary emperor Yii 
is lielieved to have received it from heaven, and in 
1122 11.C. the prince of ('hi presented it to the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, Wu-wang. The 
language of this old document is very arclmic, and it 
may well date from such an early time. 1 )uring the 
12 fii oent. 11. C. the (.’hinese had already reached a 
certain height of civilization, and it is not BurpriB- 
iiig that the highest questiouH of human life 
should have presented tiiemselveB to their mindH. 
The ‘ Hung-fan ’ deals with the five ehiinents, the 
primary agencies of the universe, natural pheno¬ 
mena Bnjiposed to be conneeted with human fate, 
chronology based on the observation of tlie BtarB, 
the virtues and duties of the ruler, the various 
functions of government, and the dillerent kindn 
of haiipinesB and misfortune. In the short aphor- 
isiuH ol tluH treatise wo have the germs of the 
later philosophy of nature, ethics, and political 
philosophy. 

Another source of primitive Chinese philosopliy 
IB the Yi King, the chief text book of divination, 
consisting of a series of hexagrams which have 
been explained in a fanciful way so os to yield a 
great variety of oracles. But it must be re¬ 
membered that the passage usually quoted as 
containing the first reference to the cosmic dual 
forces, yin and yang, ocinirs in a late commentary 
ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandsou of (kmfuciuB, 
not in the text. Nevertheless, it ii* probable that 
the dualistic theory of the yin and the yang wa« 
known before (.’onrucius, at least its fuTulamental 
out lines. The dual forces precede tlie five elements, 
which are evolveii from them. 'I'he yang is regarded 
R8 the bright, male, active, generative essence, the 
y»n as the dark, female, passive, and receptive one. 
rang is emlxjdied in heaven and the celestial 
IxHlies, yin in earth with all her products. I’here 
is an interaction of l>oth in thunder and lightning, 
in wind and rain, lieat and cold, in the courses of 
the sun and the moon. 

In ancient Chinese philosophy we have two 
distinct and ojqiosed scnools of thought, the one 
practical, realistic, and agnostic, the other ideal¬ 
istic and tranmsendental—Confucianism and Tao¬ 
ism. There are besides quite a number of inde¬ 
pendent philoaopherB, who hold views agreeing 
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with neither the one nor the other of these schoolii, 
and whom we may (itnote as ‘heteuxlox.’ Tlie 
preponderance ot (yonfiKnanism is, however, so 
niarUed tliat, from a Chinese point of view, only 
Coniiicianism would he considered as orthodox 
nluloHopliy, and 'J’aoisnj would he heterodox. 
r'<»reiKneiH do not accord tliis pre-eminence to 
Contucia.niHm, and hold that both schools of 
thou)^d)t Im-ve contributed equally to the lormation 
of the ('hincse mind. 

I. Confucianism.—Confucianism may be called 
a philosophy or a reli'^Mon, although it just lacks 
that |)art of reli;.tion wJiicli in our opinion is 
essential — rnetapli ysi('S. Its founder, Coiifueius 
(651-479 H.C. ), IS neither a great philosojdier nor a 
tJieorist in ethics, hut a practical moralist who has 
im|)resHed his countrymen hy his personal char- 
acti;r no Ir^ss than h\' his common sense. He did 
not wdsh to propound new and original ideas, hut 
to propagate those of the ancients, for whom he 
felt the greatest rcveiem e, holtling tliat hisconteni- 
poraries had tlegenetat-ed from the ideal slate of 
idvilizat ion in primitive times. For tliis purpose 
lie ediU’d the oiil hooks sujtposed to (uintain the 
nohle thoughts of lornier sages, whieh thus became 
the classical works of Chinese literature. As a 
teacher ho iucuh;ated practu;al wisdom, phih»so- 
phizing with his (lisciples on all questions c<*m;ern- 
iiig the moral conduct of the individual and (he 
good government of tlnj State. 11 is disciples tt>ok 
note of his cliaractei isLic utterances, which snhse- 
aueiitly were puhli.slied as the Lun yu, or the iUm- 
jucian Annlr.rts, and are our cliiel souree of his 
tea(diiugs. tie. limits himself (o ethics, refraiiiirig 
from all metaphysical speculations, in whieh he 
does not take llie slightest interest. We do not 
know his rea.sons for Mas ; he may hav<* thought 
such HpeculiitiouH iistdess or transcending the 
huiiiaii intellc'cl. As regards ]>opular beliets and 
customs, lie shows a benevolent neutrality. He 
advises bis atilierent-s to follow the old ii.sages, 
Hacrilicing to the sjurits and the souls of the 
departed as though they were present, and he 
believes in a superior being, wliom be ealls Ni aven, 
and a just fate, but be jiosit.ively tleelines to sp<‘ak 
on supernal ural tilings. It is not correet, there¬ 
fore, to make Camfueius responsible for the worship 
of nature—the old )>opuhir ridigioii of C'liiua—aiul 
to call all tlu!se superstitious pract ices Coufueiaii- 
i.sm. (JoufuciuH is merely concerned with etbieal 
lUolilenis, as also is his foIloNNer, Mencius, and is 
Alltel ly indiirererit to all bigber spe«‘ulations, 
pliilo.sopliical as well as religious. 

I'lie C.oufueian ethics are eudiemonistic, for (kui- 
fueius bolds that by good ac^tums one acquires 
liappiiiess, whereas bad actions rouse the ire of 
iieaven ami bvitig ilown punishiueul oti the guilty, 
in tills re.speirl lie is a convinced optimist., in spite 
of all the uiilortunate exjiei iences wbu b be umier- 
weui during lus life, ^lan is in possession of a 
moral sense sometimes obstuired by his passions, 
but be may overcome these bv intelligence. 
Virtue is the snuunurn bonurn anu the source of 
all liapiuness. It iiiay be learneil by study and 
flell-euliiiie. E^■cry one should strive to become 
a c/fi/o-Avt’., a suyierior man who possesses the five 
cardinal virtues and all the accomplislinients of 
li perfe<‘.t gcutleman. These five virtues are: 
lienevoleiiie. justice, decency, wisdom, ami triKh- 
fulneSH. The cornerstone of Confucian ethics is 
filial piety [q.v.) —the love which children owe to 
their parents even beyond the grave, and on wliii.h 
is baaed ancestor-worship (j'.v.). In close relation 
to this virtue is respect of seniors. Courage and 
loyalty to one’s sovereign are likewise reputed 
virtues. For the sovereign, the parents, and the 
teacher one may eventually be obliged to sacrifice 
one's life. The live relations regulate the duties 


between the different classe.s, which are : ruler and 
subject, father and son, older ami younger brother, 
husband and wile, friend and frieml. As a general 
principle applicafjle to all relations, Confucius 
estahiished the (iolden Kiile : ‘ What you do not 
w'ant done to yourself do not do to others’ [Atial. 
XV. 23). Tliat Confucius was not a narrow-minded 
natiunalist may be gathered from his saying that 
‘All men between the four seiis are brethren.' 
In politics (Confucius advocates an enlightened 
despothsm. Keceiit efforts of yonn^ Chinese to 
repre.sent him as spon.sor for rejiubllcanism have 
failed. The possiluiity of such an institution as 
demoiuacy was not even thoiight of in his time. 
Confucius would have seen in it a subversion of all 
true relations. The prince has to Avork for the 
welfare of his people ami to lead them to virtue h\’ 
his good examjde. His suhjeids have to serve him 
and obey his eommanils. (bneinment is not their 
husim.'ss, hut must be left to their ruler, who is 
appointed by heaven, and to his ministers. In 
stioug eontrast to 'J'aoism, ('ontucius lays great 
emidiasis on culture and study ; even virtue can 
be learned. 

In the Great Learning^ a short ethico-political 
treatise aserified to Tse-sse, the grandsi^n of the 
.sage, the self-culture of the individual has to start 
from an insight into the nature of things, followed 
hy a study of ancient customs and literature. 
Tlie individual thus having become e.ulLivalcd, his 
whole family imitates him, and, avIicu all clans 
and families are well ordered, the State is well 
governed. The ultimate aim is universiil peace 
among all the nations. 

'I’he thiril classical text of Confucianism is the 
iJovirine of the Mean. Tlie aut hor, Tse-sse, first 
take.s a somewhat higher lligiit, which in its word¬ 
ing at least savours a little of 'J'aoism, describing 
tile equilihrium of mind in it.s original st-ate before 
it.H passions liave been stirred, 'i’lie rest of tlie 
book i.s in the less pn-tentious style of Iha Analects. 
See also artt. Co.Ni- iJciAN Kki-kmon, Confucius. 

As Somate.s found a i'lat-o and (dirist a Paul 
who explained and furt her developed the teachings 
of tht ir masters, so Confucius found in Mencius 
(37*2-289 II. C ), the second sage, as he was called 
alterwards, his ablest exjioneiit. In longer dia¬ 
logues he ifetends Ckmfueiauism against the objec¬ 
tions raiseil against it, with great dialectical skill 
and in a brilliant style, strongly contrasting liy its 
vividness with the self-control and disnassionate- 
nessof his master. M eiicius is a greater jdiiiosojiber, 
a more profound tbiiiker, and a better tlieorist 
than (^unfm-ius. He tries to deiluet from general 
juincijdes tlie concej>tions wliicb (Joiifiicius takes 
as given or self-evident. So be derives the four 
cardinal virtues—benevolence, justice, decency, 
and w'isdom—Iroiii the feelings of comj>a.ssion, 
shame, reverence, right and w rong. Those virtues 
are innate in man, but be must preserve them by 
constant practice. Human nature is the gift of 
heaven, and therefore originally good, but it can 
be eorrujited. Mencius himself originated a theory 
of juussion-nature, dealing with liuman piissions. 
His political views were much more democratic 
tlian those of Confucius. He ranked the sovereign 
below the peojile, and even admitted that a bad 
ruler iniglit be assassinated by a ‘minister of 
heaven.’ See, further, art. Mencius. 

With Mencius Confucianism w-as practically 
comi>leted. Lat/er Confucianists of the llan perioa, 
like Tung Chung-shu, Im Cilia, Chia I, Fan Ku, 
and Yang iisiunj^q did not carry it much farther. 
For many centuries the question of the gcK>dnea8 
or badness of human nature was hotly debated. 

Hsun K'uang of the 3 rd cent. B.c. held that the 
I nature of man at his birth is evil, and that virtue 
is artificial, not natural. Otherwise he laid the 
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^ief stress on tlie cercaonial side of ConfuemniHin. 
He was of a priutical uiul vuumap:inative turn of 
mind Before Mencius was, so to si.eak, discovered 
bv Chu Hsi, and raised to the rank of a saee 
Hsun Kuanjr was on a level with Mencius in 
public estimation. 

Tlie philosopher Kao-tse, a contemjiorary of 
61 encius udu) tjuiitcs him, held tliat there is no 
diflerence between and had. Tnn^ Chunu- 

Bhu ( 2 nd cent, n.c.) and Van^: HsiuiiK (5;i ii.c.-A.n. 
18 ) both assert that human naiure is jairtly ^ood 
and jMU lly liad, and that the development in eitlier 
direction tle])eiuls ujkui environment. 

2. Taoism, lietween Taoism and Confucianism 
there is the greatest possible eontra.st ; they are, 
as it were, two ilitlment Nioiids. Whereas Con¬ 
fucianism teaches a practical morality, insisting 
on the dillerent vivtuiis, assigning to man his 
losition in the family and the State, regulating 
lis life in his diverse s|)her<!s by stiict rules, and 
e.schewing all sjieculations on the essence of things, 
'I'aoism t urns away from this busy world, evincing 
a distinct ascetic temlency and endeavoxrring to 
grasp the [uimary cause of e.vistence by inturtion 
and mysticism, lienee it is not jiroper to maintain 
that both systems logically run together. A C-on- 
fucianist may believe in the old jdiilosojihy of 
nature already in existence before the two scfiools 
were establislu'd, but this agreement iloes not 
remove the fundamental ditlerences between the 
two rival ]>liilosoi)hics, just as an idealist iloes not 
become a materialist by accepting the natural 
sciences based on materialistic j)nnci])lcs. The 
Taoist writers themscUes show tlicir antagonism 
to the Confuciari doctrine by their violent attacks 
on Confucius. 

The Taoists claim the h'.gcndary emjieror Huang- 
ti as the first advocate of their dogmas, and they 
often couple his name with that of laro-tse. No 
sayings of lJuang-ti are recorded, but it is not 
ini}>ossihle that 'Taoist t liought existed before Lao- 
tse, the fourider of Taoism. Lao-tse is supposed 
to have been horn in (i 04 it.C., so he would have 
preceded Confucius by half a century. The 
genuineness of his worlc, the Tou tih.lcing, has 
been called in <juestion by scuue sinologist-s, hut on 
insuflicient grounds. Many scholars recard Lao- 
tse’s hook as the most wonderful jiroduction of the 
Chinese mind ; others hold that it.s value has been 
greatly exaggerateil. .ludgmeuts will vary ac¬ 
cording as the critics themstdves lean to jiantheism 
and myslic.i.sm or are soher-mindeii ami matler-of- 
fact. At all events the hook seems to have a 
fascinating iiillueiice, wdiich is shown by the fact 
that we have about fifteen or more translations, 
and they have not yel stopped. The best trans¬ 
lations are those of Julien, Chalmers, von Strauss, 
and Legge. 

Lao-tse's system is jnire pantheism and mysti¬ 
cism, and is fully treated under tlie title Mysti¬ 
cism (Chinese), 

The fundamental thoughts of Lao-tse were de¬ 
veloped by later '^J’aoist writers. The oldest of 
them is Lieh-tse, who lived in the 5 th century. 
His existence has been denied by some sinologists, 
but it is well established by utterances of many 
ancient authors and hv his work, which is much 
too original to be a later forgery, liieh-tse is 
concerned with the philosophy of nature, and his 
doctrine has l>een characterized as naturalism. He 
regards nature as an eternal circle of growing and 
decaying caused by an occult force. Life and 
death alternate, but there is no absolute annihi¬ 
lation, no beginning and no end. Lieh-tse w'as 
aware of tlie so-called antinomies of time ami 
space, and in contradistinction to Kant he holds 
that infinity alone is possible. All living lieings, 
being created from the same primordial substance, 


are nearly related, and there is no tiiiuhuueutal 
dilTereiice between man and animals. In a houiu- 
wliat fanUtslical theory on the descent of man 
Lieh-tse gives a list of all our animal ancesiors. 
He a.ssumes an intuitive know l(‘dge, independent 
of the sen.ses, hut the higlu-si knowledge of T(to 
cannot be expre.ssed by wonts. Tluough a con¬ 
cent ratitm of will-power and a mystical com¬ 
munity with Tao one may obtain mtigical forces, 
tiaii-sccnd tlie natural laws, ami become an im¬ 
mortal. 

\Vlierea.s Lieh-tse is chiefly interested in the 
}tliiloso{>hy of nature, Chiiang lsi^ (ihd cent.) ileals 
with the philoH«.>phy of mind. His writings 
are a niixluie of mysticism aiul doubt, of seri¬ 
ousness and humour. He is as much a po* t its 
a philosopher, a most ingenious thinker, more 
idealistic and abstruse than Lieh-t.se, atul eonse- 
(|Uently mueh harder to understand. Aecording 
to Chiiang t.se, our eommon judgmeiil.s are wrong. 
A wise man tliscards all the eontiasts haseil on 
seiise-pereeption, even the dilTevenee bet w ei n the 
pereeiving suhjeth ami the j)erceivetl ohject. The 
ego and the wtuhl are one aiul the Kinne. All 
eoiitrasts are blended in Tuo. This is what 
(diuang-tse rails the ‘identity of etmt ravu^sa 
theory seientifically develtjped in Schclliiie s philo¬ 
sophy of identity. H by mystical intuitiiui the 
sage bet'omes one w ith T<to, he sees that a difleienee 
hetw'cen subject and object iloes imt exist. He 
severs hini.self from his own self and h<*comes a 
•assive vessel of Tnv, tlie mirror of the eternal, 
vimwing that Tao alone has real exislenci', ho 
looks upon life as an empty semhlatusi, as the 
phantasmagoria of a wiki ilieam. 

Han-lei-tse (ifnl cent.) tried to utilize 'Laoist 
princijiles for the theory of govevnuient. and the 
management of State afla,iis. His ideal is an irre- 
s|»onsilile deH}K>tism. The ruler is not to act him¬ 
self : he may enjoy the hut he must, liave 

responsible organs to mete out rewards and 
janiishments. 

'The work which got‘s under tlu^ name of Hiiai- 
nan-tse (“Jnd cent. H.C.), hut ]terha.]iH was eom]a)se<l 
by 'Taoist ailepts in his seiviiu!, (lea,ls with the 
nelivilies of thet primary foiaas and natural pheno¬ 
mena, and isourohlest source on Taoist (losmogony, 
astrology, and alehe-my. In later 'Taoism ih(*se 
sciences are miltivated chiefly, and purely jdiilo- 
sophie disquisitions are not mueh appieeiateil. 

3. Heterodox philosophers. -Duniig the latter 
part of the Clmw tlyuasiy tluu'e exist( m 1 in China n 
very active literary spirit and luariy more schools 
of thought than (a>nfucianism ami Taoism, which 
alone .survived and Bupidaiited all the ot.her.s. Of 
most of tliese heterodox philoso})hers only scanty 
remains are i>reserved, and it is difbcult to know 
what their teachings really were. 

Yang (*hu ( 4 th cent. n.C.) foumled a school of 
pessimism and egoism. His bitterness is the 
result of the mism ies of life, which in Ids opinion 
by far outweigh its charms. 'This world, where 
the virtuous are unhappy and the wicked thrive, 
cannot be governed Viy any higher ethical princuple. 
Man should not strive for unattainable ethical 
ideals, thus losing the little enjoyment left him, 
hut should live in accordance with his nattire, 
making the best of his poor existence. He may 
help his fellow'-creatures, but not to the excess of 
self-sacrifice, since bis own suflerings are already 
hard enough. Yang Chu teaches tlie liuratian 
‘ Carpe diem,’ but, like Epicurus, deprecates all 
excesses and advises moderation and etiuanimity. 

M 5 Ti ( 4 th and 5 th cent. B.c.) wjus tlie counter¬ 
part of Yang Chu, an extreme altruist and 
optimist. He admitted the evils of the world, but 
held that their root was the want of love and 
syiii{>athy for one’s neighbours. Universal love 
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and 8«lf*«Hcrifice would cauHO all the ralamities to 
diaappear and re-or;^oinize aociety. M6 Ti attaoka 
a^f^roHHive wara with the same argurrienta aa are 
uHed hy the pacifinta of our time. The argumenta¬ 
tion throughout hia work, wliieh haa come down to 
U8, ia logical and well to the point. Owing to thi.a 
doctrine of univeraal love, M6 Ti haa been deaig- 
natcd ‘the Chriat of China.’ Like Vang Chu, he 
was vigorously condemned by Mencdua, who feared 
that thia doctrine would loosen tlie family tie.s, 
Confucianiam according more love and sympathy 
to blood-relations than to strangers. Mg '1 i 
favours equality of all citizens, and shows social- 
i.stic tendencies. He object.s to luxury and extrava¬ 
gance, especially as often shown in funeral.^, and 
recommends ec<jnomy. Kej(*cting the theory of a 
predetorrninetl fate, he has a strong faitii in the 
just rule of go<ls and spirits rewarding good 
actions and jninisliing had. 'I’he school of M6 Ti 
split into three branches, but we do not know 
anything more almut them. 

Another school of tliought that flourished be¬ 
tween the fltli and 4tli centuries b.c. was that of 
the dialecticians, or logicians, if we may use this 
term. The Cliinese never have developed a com- 
[)!ete science of logic;, hut we And some germs from 
wliich it might have been evolved. Yin Wfin-tse 
(4th cent. n.c.) niafle some investigations on the 
parts of speech and their logical functions. Witli 
the dialecticians {viinrf-rhin) the (’hinese class the 
sophists {pifin-.'thik). I’liey are famous for their 
love of argument and for their strange sayings or 
jiaradoxes, which, however, hide dec]> truth.s. 
I'he earliest seems to he 'I'Cng Hsi (6tli cent. B.c.), 
whose para<loxeH do not dill'er much from those 
of the Taoists. He professes a peculiar theory of 
knowledge : instead of using ones own senses, one 
ought to see with the worldoiye, to hear with the 
world-ear, and to tliink with ilie world-intellect— 
i.c., a mystical knowledge should be acquired hy a 
complet<* identification of one’s self with Tao, or 
the ahsolut«!. 

'I'he sophist Hni Shih (4th cent.) is known to us 
from Cliuang-tse, who frequently disputed with 
him and speaks of him with great respect. Hui 
Shih must loive been a prolihe writer: Ids works 
are said to lia ve filled several carts ; it is the more 
to be regret te<l tlnit a numher of paradoxes recorded 
l»y Chuang-tse arc all that we know of hi.s work, 
h'rom these aphorisms it appears that Hui Shih 
denies the reality of ttrne and space, and attempts 
to dissolve all contraries. His starting-point, 
however, is not Tao, hut the inliidicly small and 
^he intinitcly great, from wldcli Zeno and niany 
other idealistic philosophers have tried to disprove 
the reality of our world. 

We ca»i form a fairly good idea of how Chinese 
sojihists woidd argue from the few chapters of 
Ivung-B\in laing (.Sr«l cent. B.C.) which are still 
extant. In riuestion and answer, thesis and anti¬ 
thesis, he proves that a white horse is no horse. 
His treatise on the ‘hard and white’ toncljes an 
important question of the theory of knowkslge. 
He holds that the qualities of things, such as hard 
and white, have only an intermittent existence. 
When not jtorceived hy us, they are in abeyance, 
they separate, or hide. 

l^he la.st great thinker of the early epoch of 
Chinese philosophy is Wang Ch'ung (A.D. 27-97), 
who far surpasses Confueius and Mencius as a 
metaphysician. He regards himself as a Con- 
fucianist, hut the Chinese usually take him for an 
eclectic, and we shall not be far wrong in calling 
him the greatest Chinese sceptical philosopher. 
He shows his scepticism and brilliant critical 
genius in exposing the errors and superstitions of I 
his countrymen. His own philosophy U a kind of 
materialistic monism akin to that of Epicurus and I 


Lucretius. In his system the yin and t/aijq are 
material substances, as water and fire. I hcii 
movements are spontiincou.H, stihject to ccilain 
laws, but there is no intelligence, no superior Ixdng 
holding tlie universe in his sway. The yin forms 
the human kK)dy, the yang the soul. At death 
they are scattered again. The human soul is no 
more immortal than that of animals. Many 
reuson.s are given against the belief in immortality. 
Nevertheless, Wang Ch ung believes in ghosts and 
demons as an effluence of the fiery yang fluid, and 
in other portents and omens jiroduced in a natural 
way. He still clings to fate and juedestination, 
hut he has materialized fate, regarding it as a 
quantity of the original heavenly fluid with which 
man is imbued at his birth, ^^'ang Ch'ung is much 
more <‘ritical and .scientific than other Chiru's** 
philfhsopliers, and, as far a.s pos.sihlo, bases his 
arguments on ex])erience. 

h’rom the time «)f Wang Ch'ung Chinese ]>hil(>- 
sophy was in a state of torpor for nearly u 
millennium. Some pldlosophic.'il hooks weic 
written, hut the w'ritcr.s contciifed themselves 
chiefly with expanding and commenting upon 
older works. It was the age of conimentator.s, 
devoid of new aiul original ideas. Imlependent 
thought was smothered hy tin* jiuthoiity of (am- 
fucianism, wdiich passed lor the acme of wisdom, 
and which nobody dared to opjxjse. .At hist a nt'w 
impetus was given to mental philosophy in the 
lllh cent. A.D. hy the Sung philosophers, 

4. Sung philosophy.--Chou Lien-ch'i (1017-73) 
was the first to rc\ ive the study of the ])liilos(q)hy 
of nature. Taking the commentaries of the 
Vi King as a basis, lie wrote a very short mono¬ 
graph on the primary cause or the lir.st jirinciple, 
t'ni rhi, from ivhich yin and yang were evolved, 
M'hich produced the universe. Chou Lien-ch'i’s 
ethics are quite Confucian, w heiiee this wholescliooi 
has been denoted as Neo-Confucianism. Chang 
Ming-tao and the two brothers, Ch'f^ng Hao and 
Ch'6ng I, followed in the same line of thought, hut 
were eclipsed hy a pupil of Ch’Orig Hao, Chu Hsi 
{113D-1200), the most illustriou.s of the Sung 
philosojdicrs. 

Chu llsi began his work as a commentator. His 
commentaries on the four classics are excellent, and 
enjoy almost as mindi fame as the ohi texts tiicm- 
selves. His annotations on the writings of his 
four pre<ie<‘eH.sor.s became the nu<*leus of his own 
metaphysical productions. He did not make a 
systematic dige.st of his system, hut his discijiles 
were in the habit of noting down the conversations 
that they had with their master, and (’hu Hsi 
hiiiiself wrote innumerable letters to his friends 
and pupils, in wdiicli he discusses philo.sophical 

a uestions, replying to their inquiries, setting 
ouhts at rest, or refuting (dijcction.s. From these 
notes and letters we gather the impression that 
there was an active philosophical life in China 
during the Sung dynasty similar to that of the 
(ireek philosophieal schools. It was only after the 
death of Chu Hsi that all these notes and letters 
were collected and {mhli^hed. In 1713 all the 
philosophical writings of Chu Hsi were revised and 
sy.Htcmatically arranged by order of tlie Manchu 
emperor K'ang Hsi. 

Chu Hsi’s pliilosophy is dualistic and ha.s been 
compared with Cartesianism. He supposes two 
fundamental principles, matter {rht) and reason 
(/»), of which the latter takes precedence. They 
were alreaily united in the primary cause or the 
absolute, from which the yin and vang and the 
whole universe were evolved. Wang Ch'ung 
knows hut one materialistic principle ; Chu Hsi 
acknowledges a spiritualistic one too. It produces 
life and the human mind, at least its superior 
part, intelligence. Death causes a dissolution of 
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the body and the mind, the one returning to earth, 
the otlier to lieaven, whence tliey eame. itiinior’ 
tality is out of Mie (question. 

Tliis philosophy is known by the nsime hsingli, 
huniiin iiHtiii'c rtuI rciison.’ It found so iun.tiv 
adherents that in 1415 the thiril e»nperor of the 
Ming dynasty could make a colleciion of the 
principal writings of this character—a systematic 
digest embracing the works <)f 1-JO schohirs. It is 
a (ronijdete phiiosopliical cncyclop.iMlia witli the 
foIloM'ing sections; cosmogony, spiiiinal powers, 
rnetaiihysics, first principles, sages, literati, etlnca- 
tion, pliilosu))hers, successive generations, prin¬ 
ciples of rule, princi[iles of government, pocUry, 
and literature. This somewhat unwieldy (-onipila- 
tion w-as revisoil in the J 8 th cent, by an imperial 
commission and abridged. Tlie new pnhlicution 
may he reganled as a handbook of the ollicial 
philosophy of China. It is Confucianism as 
intcriMcLed by Chu Hsi and suiiplcmcnted with 
metajiliysics, in which tlie original system was 
deficient. 

5 . Opposition to the Sung philosophy.—The 
authority of Chu Hsi did m^t remain nnchalicngctl. 
IIis opponents averred tliat he liad imsundvrstood 
and misinterpreted the (.'onfucian cla^su-s. Lu 
Cliiu-yuan (1140-9J) opjiosed him on the grouml 
that Chu Hsi had (rxaggeraled the importaiiee <»f 
education from without and mere learning, ami 
that the rectilicatitm of the heart was the chi<*f 
thing, Self-(!ult ivat ion and subjective edm-ition 
were alone essential, ft must lie admitteil that 
Chu Hsi’a highly-ilevelojied metaphysical syst<‘m 
is alien to jirimitive (amfnciaiiism, wliic.h is only 
ethical. 

'I’ht' dispute n’ent on, some .scholars taking the 
side of (.liu Hsi, otliers opposing him, others again 
endeavouring to reconcile the two conliictmg 
view-i. Among all the antagonists of Cliu Hsi. 
Wang Yaiig-ming (a. I>. 147J-15J.S) is the most 
siiect'sstul. He Indds that tlie gn‘at learning <»f 
Clin Hsi is of no use, that he men-ly explains the 
woials of the classic-al texts, but misses l,he mean¬ 
ing. His own jmicly idealistic philosophy is 
foundeil on the original nature of man as d<*siTihed 
in the Doctrine of ih>' .IZ-vra. He vindicates f.>r 
man a sort of intnitive faculty whicii may he 
ohseunid temporarily by passions, hut is always 
there. It is the soiiree of all knowle<!g<*, for it 
creates the external tilings and thus resemhles the 
absolute of motiern philosophy. 

Uol h Chu Hsi and NVang Yang ining were 
ac<|uainted with Huddhist tliouglit and to some 
e.xtent Wf*re inlluenecd by it. Their writ iiigs are 
much studied in .J.aytan, where the\ heeaine the 
heads of two rival schools of piiilosr>p!iy. 

With Wang Vang-ming tlie productivity ()f 
(’liinese philosophy again ceases, and it is pa.ssing ! 
once more throngdi an ehh-tide at present. Signs 
of anotlier renaissance, however, are not wanting. 
In rei-eiit years the (^liiiese have become interested 
in Euro]»eati philosophy, and it is to be expected 
that the many new iil* is derived from tliis source 
will jirove to them a stimulus to original research. 
Litkratcrk.—W. Grube, ‘ I)i«' ftiiiiPHisclie I'liiln-fiplnp,’ in 

DU RitUnr itrr (Ufji'nn'ti rt, A IL/eux-inr dr'^rh, Hi'r 
ed. 1'. Hinnelii.-rkj, llrrliii, rteii, pt>. 7S '>!i ; D. T. Suzuki, A 
Brief Hint, of Early C/o'iienf E/itloxnpfi Uaidoii, IRU ; J. 
Centre, 'Ehe '}'l-kin<j, SHE xvi. {1SS2|, Th^ flioiexe C/ax^irji, 
OxIokJ, ISIKi, voIh. i.-iii. ; S- Couvreur. Seu ('h,ni : ten i^toUre 
lAures, [lo-Kien-fu, 1S!),0-!J7; E. Faber. The DoctrnoxM of 
Coiifucinx, Ir. voti Mollendorti, llon-Uonj;, 1S76; R. Dvor.\k, 
CoifiiaiuK nnd Heine hehre,, Muiiso r, ISllfi; Faber, /><*r 
Lehrbeitrif den chinenrHrhen PhiloHophen Meneiiu, Ellierfeld, 
1877 ; S. julieu, Eao Tem Tan Tt kino ; U litrre de la vote el ds 
la vertu, Purin, 1811 ; J. Cbalmers, the S^teculafiont of the old 
Philoitopher, London. ISAS ; V. von Strauss. Lao-tee’e Tao-U- 
kina. Leipzig, 1870; Le^ire, The Texit of Taoutm, SBB xxxi*. 
{I8i)l], xl. [1891] : Dvorak, Lao-tn und seine Lehre, Munster, 
1908; Faber, Sarnrntliche Werke des Philosophen Liciue, 
Elberfeld, 1877; L. Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book of 
lAsh Tra (• Wisdom of the East' Beries), Ijondon, 1912 ; H. A. 


Giles, Chnang Trh : MifsHc, Moralist, and S/Kial Beformer, 
d<i. iss'* , Faber. l>ie Lehre des Philmn^phen Mirins, 
istT ; A. David, Le Ploh^snphe Mfh Ti, London, llKi: ; A. 
Foi kr, ‘ Vaiifr t'hu the Kpu-urean iu his Relation to Lieh Tss 
ttie I’(iiitliei8t.* nf pekioii Oriental Soriety, iii. i ISRS]; 

David, Lrs Theories iiuUriduahstes dane la phUomphie chinoise 

yon hTrhou), F.ins, IPUO ; H. Craniner Byujf and A. Forke, 

'ana I'hu’f: Oarden of Pleaxure (‘ WiHiioin of the East' Series), 
London, 11)1*2; Forke, ‘The C.hiru-»e Si>)>histS,' J/!.«.>, China 
I’.riinrli, xxxiv. IllHU O-J), Lnn-Hraa, j>t. 1 .. ‘ rhlloinptUi'al 
l'.'s;iys of Wiinp t'li'un),;,' Herliu, IWOT. pt. it., ‘ Misfi'IhmeouS 
•* of Wftiig t’!i‘iinK.‘ 'to. 11 ) 11 ; C. von d«» Gabetentx, 
Thnt-Kih-Thu den Tscheu-Tei Tafel de* (’rprinr^pen, I'losden, 
is7<! ; S. Le G.1.11. Tschon-ia : dii litnai tne, m>n inrlaenoe 
{\'iiri,‘leti sin>>l,»ri {lies, no. t>), stiiio^hni, IStM ; C. de Hailox, 
L'Erole philom/dn^pte ntndernr lie la t'hine ou syHtf'aie de la 
nature. (.Sint;-!'). Urnsselw, lS!>i); F, G. Henke, ‘ .'S Sludy in 
the Life and I’lnloHophy of Wanjf YaiHf Mmg,' JBAS, ('hlna 
ItraiH-h, xliv. |uii;i]. A. I'liRKE. 

PHILOSOPHY (Egypti«n)—I- The tradition. 
— I'lie Cn*ck writers, irom Homer and Hemdotiia 
downwards, are almost unanimous in their juaiscof 
the wisdom of the Kgyptiaiis, thereby j»ci lu'tuating 
a linn I v-rool cil ojilniiin of wliich far eurlic:’ testi- 
mony may he found in the Hebrew literature. At 
lir^f, it ii true, tills wisdom is of a very ill-detiiietl 
•inality ; in the liook of Kings (1 K 4^'') it mcanfi 
jiM)vcil)i;il lore, while to Homer {(hL iv. ■2'2*l -J.'IJ) 
It signilies skill in meilicine. In later times, hovv- 
evpr. it IwH-omes increasingly clear that what is 
meant is not merely mental attainments of a 
siipci licial and practical kimj, Vnit the possession 
of profound philo.soplii<'a] views, U'^e have tlie 
authority of such writers as Diodorus, l*Iutarch, 
and Strabo for the fact tlmt eminent Hellenic 
nhilosojihers and Htatesmen like Solon, 'I'lialea, 
I’yt hagoi-iH, Democritus of Ahdera, arul I Mato sat 
at the feet of Kgvf>tian prii'stli’ teachers, some of 
whose names li/ivc Immui handed down (conveniently 
collected in (1. Partliey’s ed. of IMiitarch, </« /.sir/e 
ft (Isirirfr, Herlin, 1S50, jip. ISJ-1H6); and in the 
works of IMularch and lainhlichus wv. tind many 
philosophical expIaniitionH tliat are attributed to 
the pi le'll s of Heliopolis, 'riiehes, and Sais. 

2. The native evidence.—'Die study of the liiero- 
glyphic literature cannot fail to <lissipate com- 
ph‘te|y (his cherished illusion c-oncertiing the 
laofumlity <»f the Hgyntian pliilosophy, though it 
must not he denied tliat the sur\iving evidence 
is exceedingly Hcatily a,ml om*-sided. To take an 
iiisianee from a niiite ditlcrcnt sphere, it is known 
for eertain that tlie Egyptians codilied their laws ; 
and yet not one scrap of a law-book has come 
down to us. liy, t.licn, it may lie asked, is it 
not justiliahle to supiiose that the Egyjilians did 
possess profound nhilosojihiea! systems, of wliich 
the writt<‘n reconi, if ever there was any, is now 
lost? 'Phis siipiiosition, it may not unreasonably 
Ik^ ar'gued, is required to explain the (ireeic 
t radit ion. 

No liyjiotliesis of tliis kind is likely to win much 
siippori from hieroglyphic students, for, jndgeil by 
(Ireek standards, the texts uhich we jiosscss can¬ 
not conceivably he phured on ;iny very high level. 
Most scholars wotild ag'^rce wit h the verdict that the 
Kg'yjitiaiis sliow no nnil love, of truth, no desire 
to probe into the inner nature of things. Their 
minds were otlierwise oriented ; a highly gifted 
poo)ile, exhibiting talent in almost evaiy direction, 
their bent was towiirils material prosperity and 
artistic enjoyment ; contenifilation and thought 
for their own sake—necessities to the peoples of 
(Greece and India—-were alien to the temperament 
of the Egyptians. IMato once liberates lutnaelf 
from the prevailing tratlition to say, with much 
truth, that love of knowledge was the character¬ 
istic of the Hellenes, while the characteristic of 
the Phcenicians and Egyptiun.s was the love of 
wealth (Hep. iv. 43(1). 

This generalization, of course, is merely com¬ 
parative : the Kgy))tians possessed a didactic 
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literature, wlii< h no doubt satisfied the same kiml 
of need in K;.'Viit as flie works of the Greek 
philf>‘i<)jtlier8 and scient,ifie men did in Greene; but 
it nevei ri-'es alcove 1 in* immetfiate reciuirements of 
everyday life. I'liere is nothin" earlier than the 
Middb* Kin;.'dom ; but from that period onw’ard 
we possess books of niiLxiiuM and eounsels addres.sed 
aj^ed f'liaraolis to t heir siKures.sora {The Jnsttrur- 
tum of Arnerieourip.s, The Instruction of Akhthoi), 
advice to mH;.:;istrates aliout to take oflice {The. 
Infitntldtion if the Vizier Iiekhrn.ere), more f'eneral 
bo(»ks (jf preoepts {'J'he Instruction of Ptfihhotj/e, 
The Miurinm of Ant/), prai.se of the scribe’s voca¬ 
tion, based on disparaj^inj; descriptions of tU.lier 
professions, fnioks on medicine ami mathematics, 
and lists of words classilied according to .sense. 
'J'here are poems of »eepti(;al tendency, dwellin" on 
the Itrevity of life, and exfiortiri" men to eat and 
drink, for tliey must soon die; and poems of 
opposite tendimcy, exaltin^^ death and the west, 
where de.liverance frtim sulVerinj' niay be found. 
Otic class of (’omposition liears a superficial re- 
Bemblance to t he Platonic dialo"nes ; a short 
narrative introduces a certain situation, tfie [►rofj- 
lem of which is then treated in rhetorical H{K!cc.hes, 
Amonj’ these are the (conversation liet ween a 
misant hrope and his soul on t.he value of life, the 
reflexitjus of a rohlusl peasant on human injustice, 
and the adtnonishimmts addressed by a Ra;.re to a 
lax kirif' rei;.;nin" ovtjr a ruined fy^ypt. None of 
these writ ings inspires us with a very {^reat respecct 
for lt;iyj»tmn pr<dundit 3 ' of thou"ht, thoueh tln^y 
display a certain })rac.t.icHl p(',rH|>icacity and worldly 
wisdtuu. Ab<»ve all, tlM*y ha\t* «»ft(m (considmable 
po(*tical MMuit. In a word, they are to be com- 
pai'ed wilh the Wisdom literatuieof the Hebrews, 
thou;;h they cannot be said to rise to the same 
liei"lits of "rand(‘ur and sjtiritiiality. 

'The reli"ious literature of h’fjfypt ehows a 
stronger leaning to speculation than the secular 
w'orks, due to a confusion of contradictory myths 
and attriliul/ions which must have been intolerable 
to the imtre Icarmnl ]iricst„s, (’osnmgony has the 
saine fuirpose as phih)s«i|diy—an ex planat ion of the 
universe; and in ligypt it might, und(U’ more 
favourable circumstances, have resulted in true 
diilosophy. We have one excejttional inscriptiiui 
rom iMenipliis, the late copy of u very early (locu- 
incnt, in whicii I’luh appears as All-crcaior : out 
of lurn arose Hoiiis as ‘ heart’ or ‘ understanding ’ 
and d’luMli as ‘ tongue ’ or ‘ s|)ceeh ’ ; and frtmi the 
int»‘rucl i(m of tliest* t wo, explained in some detail 
and wit h some subtlety, all things earne into exist¬ 
ence. This account has f>een recently shown to he 
only the variant of the old Heliopulitan docnia 
that recei'cd .\tiim, the sun-god, as the Creator, 
aided by Mu, ‘commanding utterance,’ and Sia’, 
‘understanding’—deities who were emanations of 
hiiUHclf (see art. Pkusonification [ F.gy))tian], 

^ {h) Sf.). Again, sjtoradic passages in the texts 
identify Osiris with water or vegetation, Seth with 
evil, lie with light, and so forth ; these rational¬ 
izations might, in more syslcnuitic hands, have 
become stepping stones towards a philosophy like 
that of earlier l(»nia. 

AlKiut the year 1375 B.C. a religious revolution 
took place wlii(*h completely contradicts all that 
has Iweri said above concerniii" the Egyptian 
teniiierament, and which, unless the ba.sele.ss 
theory that it was due to foreign influence prove 
true, can only be ascribed to the imiividual genius 
of a very exceptional man. Akluiaton, as he 
called himself later, was the son of Amenophi.s III., 
one of the most nowerful of the Pharaohs, and of 
Queen Tiyi, the daughter of a priest ; his portraits 
represent him with an abnormally-sha(>ed head on 
a deformed, emaciated body, whence some have 
imagined that he may have been an epileptic, i 


Alreiwly in the time of Amcnophis III. we can 
detect a growing reverence for the sun as a cele.stial 
body, di.stirict from the traditional sun-god Jl6*- 
Atnm of Heliopidis; nor is it impossible, as J. H. 
Hreasted has siiggc.stcd, that the extension of the 
Egyptian rule both in i-iyria and in Nubia may 
have made felt the need of such a universal, 
omnipotent deity. Be this as it niay, the propaga¬ 
tion of the new’ cult was due to the fervour of the 
young king Akluiaton ; not long after the begin¬ 
ning of bis reign lie broke completely away from 
the faith of his furcfutlicrs, foibade the worship of 
any other god than A ton, the solar disk, changed 
hi.s name from Amcnopliis to Akluiaton (‘pleasing 
to the Aton’), and moved his cajutal from I’liebes, 
the town of the hated hut ]ioweifuI deity Aiiiun, 
to a new site muir the modern village of Amarna 
in Middle Kgyj»t. d’lie .su]»pres.sioii of all othtu- 
gods t.lius crtaifed an exclusive monotheism, but 
tlie new religion was fur more than (he mere 
exaltation of the old sun-god in the jilaie of a 
Complex pantlieon. 'I'lioiigh temnle-worsiiip and 
certain ext(;rnM.ls of the old ritnaJs persistc(^l, the 
anthroj>ornorphic form of the god was replaced by 
a mere symool representing the ball of the sun 
8pi(*ading its rays, which are furni.sluul with hands, 
in all directions ; in the magnilicent hyitnis ad- 
dre.s.sed to the Aton all mythologi(*al traits are 
given up, and deep emphasis is laid on the lite- 
giving attributes of light and warmth, to which 
all <*ren.(ion and all existfuice are ascribed, 'riui 
intellectual character of the new faith is indii^ated 
by tlie name Slxiye. ‘the doctrine’; never, per¬ 
haps, in the world's hi.story, exc(*pt in the h'rime.li 
Bevolution, has so radical an Htt.enii»t lie(*n made 
to enthrone a }»liilosopliy in the place of religion. 
But the time was far from ripe, and ‘ the doittrine’ 
barely survived its author; a generation later 
'I'liehan Amiui i.s again Hll-jiowerful, and Eg>'ptiaii 
relignm luis i(‘v<‘rl<jd to its traditional gioove. 

'I’lie BaiiiessitJ dynasties show no new* rational 
islic developim*nts ; the 'J'liehan priest hood grows 
steadily in power, and theology appears to sub 
merge all .secular interests. AlionL IlOO li.c. the 
high priests of Aniuii w-rest the temporal jiower 
from the feeble liaruls of the Pharaohs, and under 
their weak rule i.s prejiared a series of foreign in¬ 
vasions. At htst Egypt becamies united again 
under a dynasty from Sais (XXVIth dynasty, 6(>M- 
525 B.C.) ; this is a period of revival, when the art, 
the religii.m, and the piditical organization of the 
Old Kingdom are consciously copied, Avith little or 
no sign of innovation. Then comes the f>eriod of 
the Persian rule, followed by a momentary flicktir- 
ing up of tbe old native culture; after w hich 
Egypt passes under tbe sway of Ahixander and his 
successors, when new intellectual influences are 
brought to bear on her. 

'I’bus (here was little scope, in the last centuries 
of Pharaonic rule, for the develojmient of more 
truly philosophical standpoints. On the other 
banil, there are ample traces of a growing mystical 
tendency, due no doulit to the desjierate tlifliculty 
felt by the exnonent.s of so irrational a religion in 
keeping a bold on the po]mlar faith. Enigmatic 
writing, increased symoolism, and the recrud- 
e.scence of early animal cults are s 5 ’mptom 8 of the 
times; all these must have teiuh'd to enhance the 
awe with Avhicli the priests were regarded. 

3 . Explanation of the tradition.—The Greek 
tradition as to the wisdom of the Egyptians lias 
its roots in the very real cultural achievements 
of that people in early times, coupled with the 
f^Iamour of a high antiquity. Though our author¬ 
ities for the facts may not l;>e very trustworthy, it 
is quite possible that a numl>er of Greek men of 
note went to Egypt and studied there. They 
could hardly fail to learn much, but what they 
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learned was less philo.s(»{)liy than tlie materials out 
of whicli pliiloso|»hies could he constrxioted. The 
reliyi<jn, in jiarticular, coiunianded the 
admiration of the Greeks, who miKt(M»k its crudities 
for disfruised truths and its contradictions for 
paradoxes expressive of a deeper harmony. The 
wisdom of the Ef^yptians was mainly the wisdom 
of the (Greeks read into the E^^yptian myths. It 
has been truly remarked that,‘when tim eclectic. 
Elutarch discusses the clmructer of the Egyptian 
gods, this agrees miraculously with the philosophy 
of Plutarch, and, when it is the Neo-Platonic 
writer lainhlichns. his account accords straimely 
with the philosophic ontlook of lamhlichus. ft is 
highly probable that the best-eihicated EgyjUian 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Roman j>eriodH were 
imbued with ( Jreek ideas, and imi)orted these into 
the interpretation of llieir inherit(‘d religion. Thus 
Manetho (q.v.), who wrote a hook in (ireek aboiit 
Egyptian religion (tlie'IepA Rt^Xos). whs, acconling 
to Plutarch (rf« Is. ct Osir, 2 S), actually consulie(l 
by the llrst Plolemj' about matters connei tctl \\ilb 
tbe introduction of the new g(»d Sara|>is. The 
introdiictioji of this god was clearly an astute 
political move, an attempt to weld tog<*ther Greek 
and Egyptian in a common worship ; the outwanl 
appearance of Sarni)i.s was entrusted to the skill ot 
tlie celebrated Athenian sculjitor Rryaxis, and 
similarly, it would ap])ear, the determination of 
his siiiritual characteristics was settled in co¬ 
operation by Manetho and 'rimolheos, a Eumolpid 
of Eleusis. About 30 t> ycais later the sacred 
scribe Chaeremon, an Epyi»l,ian, became the tutor 
of Nero; be wrot<* rnueb on Egyptian lopitrs, arnl 
is known to have b(*en a St<iic. 

I'he evidence that jiliilosophy ever became, even 
in the (ineco • Roman period, a ehara<derisf ic 
attainment of the Egyptian prie.‘-ls is very sligiit. 
Cl(uiient of Alexandria, iinoting from an appar¬ 
ently trustw'ortby sonrc«', (juotes 42 l»o(d<s ot 
Hermes, whiidi, be says, werc^ ab^diitely necessary 
to the training of the ju‘i<‘sts, and <‘onipri-»‘ ‘all 
the philosophy of the l -gyi)tianH ’ (Strom., bk. vi. 
oh. IV.) ; among t hese a.re hymns and rituals, 
astrological, medical, ami sciciitilic books, and 
also works relating to tbe laws and t he go<ls ; 
there is nothing to indicate tlial tbey ditlered in 
their intcdlectual level from the ImkiUs that have 
come down to us from this time in hieratic and 
demotic. In tlie temple of Edfn an in vent .u y of 
the lilirary is written upon tlie walls (s»*e H. 
Rrngscli, Acqypiolono'. Eeiiizig, 181)7, p{>. ir»f)~ir>H), 
and proves even nnu c disillusioning ; most, of the 
books named are magical treatises, togetber with 
a. few rituals, catalogues, and astronomical books. 
The temple walls at this period are ci>vere.l with 
masses of inscrijjtioiis, hymns, nivtboh.gu’al 
matter, lists of j.laces, lists of festivals, lists of 
temple property -nothing indicating a dejiarture 
from earlier custom ; indeed, tbe language of 
many of tbe texts suggests that they are tran¬ 
scriptions or adaj.tations of books dating from the 
New Kingdom. 

4 . Conclusion.--Tbe deprc. ialnry view of 
Ejryptian intellectual a<;hievement taken in this 
article has been imi.osed by the. exagirerations of 
(Jreek tradition and tbe unfounded claims which 
modern occultism has based up<m it. Rut for tliese, 
the luxury of a more sympathetic aj.f.reciation 
might have been permitted us. The pr(»j)er stand¬ 
ards of comparison are Rabylonia and early Syria ; 
here Egypt can hold her ovvn. It is true that 
Babylon displays more method, more accuracy, 
more purely intellectual preoccupation ; but she 
lacks the poetry and the artistic genius of ancient 
Egypt, and, in the sphere of religion, she lias no 
sucii momentous event to record as the reform of 
Akhnaton. 


LrrSRATi'Rit.—For the traditioti and criticism of it see W. 

! Otto, Pnesier umi Tentpcl nn heUen^f.tiM'hen Lcipitiif, 

ltH' 8 , 11. icn. ‘.IHS ; F Ciuiiont. ly** ori^ntalr^ dan* is 

■ paifant-fttu rmiioi;***', I'anw. n>et>, I'h, iv. For the native Inera- 
tnre. hexides more ^icnerttl work*, aee r«j« J. H. Breasted, 
0/ lifliijioii and Thoufihl in A neirnt New 

York, 11112. AI.AN H. GaKIUNKR. 

PHILOSOPHY (Greek). —Tbe drift of the 
prc-Socriitii pbi!(»s.opbi«*h of n/iture was towards 
rarionali.sm, positivism, ami tbe nieidianiciil ex¬ 
planation of the univcr.He. 'I'bey srmgbt to replace 
anthroj)omorphic gixl.s by mattnial causes. They 
asked, as Grote woulil put it, not 'Who rains?’ 
hut, ‘ What is the cause of the precii.itation of 
moi.sture?’ 'I'he principle, ‘ Nnngbt can come 
from or return to nangbt,’ rigidly applied, ex¬ 
cluded direct divine intervention. .Ami tlie 
pliysieian Hi[i[)ocratcs spenk.s in tbe spirit of this 
early ‘ po-sif ivi.stn ’ w lien be obj<*eis to tbe term 
‘hacie.i malady ' on the ground that all diseaMCS 
are etiually ‘divine.’ 'riie open avowal of agnosti¬ 
cism or at heism, bowei er. u as re^ma eo for tbe 
more forward iliscinles of (be age of the ‘sophistic 
enligbteniiicrit.’ The chief pre-Soci at ics st*eni to 
have left jtmm for the gods in fbeir mechanical 
eoiistnn'lions, or at least to ba\e ‘ accoiumodjited ' 
tlieir languagi' to popular ltdigion. I'bc saying, 
‘All tilings are full of gods,' is attributed to 
'riuiles (.Kiistotle. f/c Animo, 411* 8 ; cf. I'lato, 
Lnirs, 899 R), and Gieero (i/r Aot. Dior. i, 2,5), 
doubtless wrongly, ascribes to him the doctrine 
that (Joti is tbe mind wliich fashions (In' world out 
of water, t’icero ami tbe doxogi apiiers, indeed, 
make gods <»f tbe lirsi princi]tb‘s of all tlie pre- 
Socratu's. For them the siicci'ssivir worlds that 
issue from Anaximamiei's inliniti' are gods, and 
likewise the (icr of Atiaximenes, the liery rorotm 
of rarmenides, and tbe reason (j'oes) of Anaxa¬ 
goras. 

'Pbe name of Pythagoras ( 7 .T'.) is for us a mere 
symbol, Htamling in its liigb.o int ci pi el at ion fi.r 
tin* nleas of immortality, metemps\cbosis, and t in' 
systematie, n.s<a*ti('. cultivation wuliin tbe soul of 
ail ord.'r, bannony, and purity, eonesponding to 
tbe like <j'ialitie.s in nature and God, wbib* to 
the popnlaec it signiiies mysticism, tbaumatnrgy, 
and tbe survival of jirimitive pre.sci ijit.ions and 
taluis in respect, of tood, dri'ss, ami tbe comiuct of 
life. We know little or nothing of jire-I’latonic 
Rythagoreanisin beyond the allusions in Hcracli- 
tu-s ami Xenuplianes, and the undeniable indnenee 
of Rytbagorean i.leas upon I’lato. Rut tbe sn bjecl 
has been hopelessly confused l>y the foignal litera¬ 
ture and tradition that attriliule to rythagoraa 
himself all Plaloni.- dev.'bjpments o( possible 
I’ytbagoreaii suggest ions. 

'I'lie philosophic poet and satiri.st Xenophanes of 
Colo[)lion is the first to assail popular anthropo- 
iiM.rpbisni directly (.1. k'lemicnt.lial, I’rhr.r (tir. 
Throloqie r/rs Xrvopfinnes^ Rreslaii, 1886). He 
will bear nothing of tbe mvtlio|f>gi( al ‘ lictioriH of 
former men,’ which are no fit theme of rational 
discourse ; 

‘If IjorMck and oxen hart bftMr1» Uy carve and paint, they 
would reprertcnt ttieir ifrsih in erpiine or tiovine ahapcH ’ (l)ii-ln, 
Pie h'ra<i>nfnle drr VnrHukrattki r \ i. fWI) ‘ Hoiin-r and llcitKs) 
have attrit>iit.ed to the utmIn all acla ttiat arc a dmgrat c and 
reproacti amorifr men- to steal, torxmwnit adultery, an<i deceive 
one aiiotlier ’ (ih. p. 61) f.>. 

With seeming verbal inconsistency lie proclaims 
‘one god supreme among gods and me,n,’ whom bo 
descrilies in language that wavers between tnono- 
theism and pantheism. This deity >uay be vari¬ 
ously conceivttd as the world, tlie unity of ' being,’ 
or a monotiieistic idealization of Zeus. Strictly 
speaking, it is impossible to rei-oncile, either in 
Aenopliaries or in his successor Parmenides, the 
Eleatie pantheism and abstract monism with the 
retention of mythological language or the re¬ 
cognition of gods. Rut Parmenides’ poem, like 
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Shelley’s Queen Mah, lie;4in.s with an imaginative 
Highb throujijh space under tlie ^aiidance of a god- 
dcKH. He speaks of love a« first-born of the gods 
(cf. Hesicxl), places at the centre a daenion who 
governs or guides nil things, and, according to 
Cic(;ro, gives the name of ‘(iod’to the corona of 
lire timt girds the heavens (^/c Nat. Dear. i. II). 
See, Inrdicr, loMC I’lnujsoPKY, vol. vii. p. 417 f. 

'riie jjrcgnant rhetoric of Heraclitus (7.v.) stimu¬ 
lates the modern ifiiaginution to the most varied 
int<‘r[)ictatifjns, 'J'lie third book of his work on 
nal iire is said by Diogenes Laertius to have dealt 
witli ‘ tlieology.’ He celebrates the eternal process, 
law or reason (\(i7os). He deserihes (bsl in panthe¬ 
istic Kmerscjnian antitheses as the identity of con¬ 
traries (I)iels^, i. 90 If., frag. 67). Me contrasts the 
ndalivity and weakness of man with the divine to 
wliicli all things are always fair an<l good (ih. frag. 
10‘J). He personilies eternity (aiwy) as a child 
playing at draughts with the world (i7#. 52). He 
dechi-res tliat the eternal \vis<lom is willing and 
unwilling Ut be called by llie name of Zeus (ih. S2). 
Sprung from a })riestly family and depositing hi.s 
l»ook ill the temple of Artemis, he s[)eakH with 
resjKsetof the Delphic Apollo (ib. 93) and the Sibyl, 
whose enigniati(! style resembles his own (ib. 92). 
Hut, without attacking anthropcmmrphisni in the 
nnc.ompTomising spirit, of Xenophane.s, he limeely 
denourK'es tln^ ceremonial imrilication of sin by tin* 
blood of vi<!timH {ih. 5), and the orgiastic rites of 
the new Asiatic Dionysiac cult.s (ib. 15). Anil he 
expresHes inlinite scorn for tlie false teachers 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenoidianes, and Hecatieus 
(ih. 40, 57). 

Empedocles (q.v.), as a [ihilosopliic poet, deilied 
the four elements, thecosniic forces love and strife, 
and many other personilicd alistractions. His 
ehie,f divinity .seems to he the Sjdiauos, or globular 
unity of the elements, from wliic.h all things are 
evolved, and whicli t he Nco-Platoni.sts accepted as 
a symbol of the absidutc. One. Some fine line.s on 
the, sjiiritual nature of the godhead, however, are 
referred hy our sources to Apollo (Diels’*, i. 274, 
frag. 134). In his character of medicine-man, 
hierophant, and Pythagorean mystic, he taught 
doctrines of tliaumatnrgy, metempsychosis, and 
ceremonial jmrilicat ion, the coinjiatioility of which 
with his philostipliie system cannot be made out 
from the fragments. 

'I'hc atomic philosophy of Democritus (q.v.) 
loaves no place lor the c.oncrete supernatural, and 
his ex|iIanat,ion of the origin of religion in luis- 
iinder,stood allegory or in jirimitive man’s fear of 
the tlmiider and the storm (Diels’*, ii. 30, frag. 
75 f.) prcsupjiosi'H the unreality of the popular gods. 
Conventional references in the ethical fragments 
to (Jod and the divine and to the love of the gods 
for just men are of no siguilicance {t6. frags. 175, 
217). iM(»re <litliculL to understand is the (loi:trine 
attributed to him of daemons or real aerial beings, 
benelicent and maleficent, long-lived but not 
immortal, from wliotn emanate images that pene¬ 
trate the mimls of men (ib. frag. 166). ‘ Fele- 

pathy ’ could as eitsily be explained l»y tlie atoms 
then as it can by tne analogy of wireless tele- 
gra[)hy to-day. And it may be that Deniocritns, 
unable to reject the evidence for supernatural 
visitins and prophetic dreams, iriventetl tliis way of 
reconciling them with the atomic physics and 
psychoUigy. Lucian (l^hilopseudes^ 32), however, 
praises Democritus as the tliinker xvho.se adaman¬ 
tine faith in natural law' rejects a priori the possi¬ 
bility of supernatural apparitions. And it is ex¬ 
tremely prohahlo that our authorities have given a 
superstitious colouring to some purely psychologi¬ 
cal theory of casual combinations of atoms tinding 
their way into the mind. The interpretation of 
the prayer * to meet with propitious visions ’ is 


doubtful. In any case Democritus’ daemons must 
not be confounded with the Epicurean gods who 
inhabit the interspaces of the worlds. 

In contrast to these ‘ random speakers,’ Aristotle 
(Met. 984^* 15) praises as the first sober utterance 
the proclamation of Anaxagoras (^.t^.) that yovf, 
or reason, originally set in motion and reduced to 
order the indefinite homogeneity of chaos. But he 
concurs with Plato (Phtedu, 98 f.) in the criticism 
that Anaxagoras failed bo deiiuce the teleological 
applications of this principle and continued to ex¬ 
plain all things hy mere mechanism. In spite of 
thi-s, attempts have been made to refer directly 
or indirectly to Anaxagoras the arguments from 
ilesigii attributed toSociate.s in Xenophon’s Metno- 
rahdia (E. Diimmler, AkndcniiJca, (.Lessen, 1889, 
sect. vi.). However this may be, the Athenian 
jurors who voted for the exile or death of Pericles’ 
philo.sophic friend saw in him the reiiresentative of 
atheistic .science w'hicli dethroned Helios and 
Selene and pronounced tlie sun merely a red-hot 
stone. And Plato, both in the Apoloqi/ (26 D) and 
in the Laws (967 C), makes regrettal)ie concessions 
to this prejudice. 

In the loss of the writings of the sophists, we 
cannot reconstruct in detail the history of the 5Lh 
(rent, enlightenment. Hut from Kuri]>i<les, Aristo¬ 
phanes, 'Mun ydide.s, and IMatoit is amj>ly a]))>arcnt 
that all the iihras and tendeiuries of w hat we call 
an ‘ age of transition ’ w ere present. 

The national and local festivals, cults, shrines, 
and oracles, the religion of the dead, and the wor- 
shij> of heroes still retained their hold upon the 
people. The imnien.se ]»lace occu[)ied by tlie.se 
tilings in the history of Herodotus may be held to 
indicate that the crisis of the Persian warstempor- 
tiiily stimulated the popular faith in the .super¬ 
natural. Hut the mytliology of llonnu and Hesiod 
was no longer credible to educated men. It 
oficndeil the developed ethical sen.se of the pious. 
It liad never really met the needs of personal and 
emotional religion. In response t-o this need the 
6th cent, had w'itnes.sed, side by side with the 
development of pliilosojihic rationalism in Ionia, a 
revival or new birth of mysticism and enthusiasm 
as.Hociated with the names of Orpheus, Musjcus, 
and Pythagoras, and tlie union in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the worship of Demeter and Dionysus 
(el. J. E. Harrison, Pndeqoinena to Greek Religion^ 
p. 64611'.). Modern critics style this movement a 
r(;crudescenee of superstition or a spiritual awak¬ 
ening n<!cording as tliey are swayed by distaste for 
its irrational aecompaninientB or by .sympathy for 
the underlying conceptions of salvation from sin, 
reconciliation with (xod tlirough draniati/ed anil 
emotional forms of worship, and faith in the 
revelation of a judgment after death. 

The criticism of its fragmentary' and doubtfully 
autheritie literary remains must be h'ft to the 
philological sjieciMlist (see Diels®, ii. 16311'.; E. 
Abel, Orphina, l.ei[i7.ig, 1885; E, W. Maas, 
Munich, ISlio : Kohde, Psyche ; Harrison, 
Prolcgomencd, j>. 455 fi'.), 

'I'hegreat extant poets of the first half of the 
5th cent, are neither jdiilo.sophieal rationalists nor 
cory'baiitic revivalists ; they are conservative re¬ 
formers. Their endeavour is to preserve and 
purify the essential spirit of reverence and religion 
rather than either to encourage or satirize super¬ 
stition, or to di.splay their ingenuity in the attack 
or the defence of the mytliologieal letter. This is 
the temper of Pindar, ^Eachylus, Sophocles, and 
Simonides, whom (jJoniperz (Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., ii. 13) therefore calls ' trimmers’ and Matthew 
Arnold ‘ propliets of the imaginative rea.son.’ In 
the next generation, more consciously and philo 
touhically, this is the temper of Plato. 

Meanwhile the 'enlightenment’ proceeds, de- 
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veloping every shade of critical and sceptical 
opinion. 'I’he chorus of vlllseliylus’ Aganuninon 
(370) hardy alludes to one who deniwi that the 
‘ gods deigne<l to rt'gard those hy whom the sanc¬ 
tities of holy tilings were trodden under foot,' and 
the conlident free thinking of Sophocles’ docasta 
seems to heighten, if not to motivate, the tlrnmatic 
irony of the d^uduenient. Hut the disimtatious 
personages of Kiiripidc.s have all received the new' 
education and, witli little regard to dramatic veri¬ 
similitude or unity of lesthetic and religious impres¬ 
sion, they handy like sliut.tlecocks all the ideas 
w'hich the philosophers, tlieinystie.s, or the sophists 
had put iu circulation (P. Decharme, Ku.rii)ide ft 
Vesprit de soyi thfutrc, Paris, IHhH; A. W. Verrnll, 
Ktiripides the iidtionnliat, Cambridge, lShr>). 

It is sujjcrfluous to demonstrate, alter (Irote, I 
that the sophists {q.v.) were not a school of pro- | 
fessed atheists, or that they 4)ftcn used conven¬ 
tional and edifying language ahout the gods. It 
is enough to^ibscrvc that the g<'ncral ell’cct <»1 their 
teaching w'as uiiNtUllc (he old hasesof moral and 
religious convii-tiun, while ))utting nothing in their 
place (Plato, A’c/a 53SI.). 

'riiis was the pia< tic.al outcome hotli t»f their 
philosophy of relativity and of a higher (*dueation 
devoted wholly to rhetoric and the plausihle »!.\- 
])lc)itation of opinion (if. von Arniin, Dio, Paulin, 
1893-9(3, InLrod.). In recognizing this fact and 
the reaction which it [irovoked in Plato, we neetl 
not apologize for their jierseeution hy Athenian 
orthodoxy, or deny that tluur writings, if w’c pos- 
sesseil tlieiu, might reveal tlie elements of a eon- 
stnictive treatment of ethics and law on a pniely 
s(dentific and jiositive hasis. In fact, w'c have 
only fragmimts, titles, ami conjectures. A treatise 
of i^rotagoni.s began witli the words: ‘Of thegod.s 
1 cannot know that Miey are or that tliey arc 
not ’ (l)icls'\ ii. ‘229). d'radition a«lds that Uu* hook 
was bin ned and the author exiled ; and a fragmi-nl 
of Kuri]»ides' Polaynedes, sometimes uncntieally 
referred t o Socrates, lias licen plausibly iutm pieled 
as an allusion to i’rutagiuas (liompiu/., i. 44(h- lr‘ 
the Platonic dialogue which hears his name, how¬ 
ever, Protagoras repre.sents justice as the gift of 
Zeus (,o mankind, and sa^ s that man hy rens<in of 
ills divine lvin--!iij» is the only animal who knows 
and uorshi]>s gods, hrom this (lomperz (i. 449) 
infers tha,t he doubted not the c.xistenee of tiie 
gods, hut tlie alleged proofs (.f it. Similarly 
Prodieus, who .speaks wiUi edilication of tin* god.s 
in the apologue <tf the Choke of Her rides, attributed 
to him hy .Keiioplmii, is ere.lited with a purely 
rationalist ie (heoi y of the origin of rehgiou. Meii 
iiersonilied ami deilied all that helpeti ami hiiKleie<( 
tliem (L)lels^ in 274). h'rom this it is hut. a step 
to tlie doctrine of (hitiiis expounded in . tragMiient 
of the Sisyphus (l)iels^ ii. 32(l). Religion is tlie 
invention of a prudent statesman who, perceiving 
that law restrains men only from open wrong¬ 
doing, devi.sed the idea of gods w ho know our 
inmost thoughts imd purposes. And in a similar 
vein a chorus of F.uripules, while e.vpiessing scant 
faith in miraeles, adds : 


‘But dre.arifu) nnths lire conducive to the worship of the 

MX in effect (l,a«.., xsfl), 

‘that religion, ethics and law are late producUi of convention 
and do not beloni; to the nature of thin;:.*..' 


Law’ so analyzed ceases to coerce. The history 
of Tliucydides exhihit.s naked human nature de- 
moralized by war and peslilence ami uieoereihle 
by a”y restraints human or divine. 'I'lie intellcct- 
ualism of the author views with cold contempt all 
appeals from the calculus of jiolitical forces to 
invisible and ideal realities. Or at any rate lie 
represent.s this hard positivism as the prevailing 
temper of the age, and so prepares us to understand 


the intensity of the reaction in Plato (see P. Shorey, 
‘Implicit hthics and I'sychology of rhuc\diiies,’ 
Trans, of the American Thiloiogicnl Assocuition, 
1893). 

Of the religion of Socrates (q.v. ) we know' nothing 
except that he was coiulcnined to die for ooi rupling 
the youtli and introducing new go<ks, that he ac¬ 
knowledged the guiilance ol a familiar divine voice 
or inward numitor, and that hy the testimony of 
Xermphon and Plato he worshipped the gods ac¬ 
cording to the law of the city and ai>proved the 
consultation of the oracles in inatLcrs iHiyond the 
scope of human foresight. Xenophon’s account is 
coloureil hy his apologetic juirposc, and altrihutea 
to Socrates hi.** ow n favourite beliefs and somewhat 
ohl-fasliioneil religiosity. 'I'lic iai/oicto*' is a positive 
private oracle available for the luaciical commriis 
of friemls, and not., as in I’lato, tlie negative clieck 
of an inner s]»iritual tact. Socrates not tmly re¬ 
pudiates, as he does in tlie Platonic-4,00/or/f/, special 
lioctrine.H tif Anaxagoni.s, hut holds that pi yiiig into 
tlie .siHTcts of nature is ollensive to tin* gods. And 
heelahoratos tin? evidences of design in the cosmos 
and in the iKsly of man, in discourses the details 
of which Xenophon may have transcriheil from 
some follower of Anaxagora.s or Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (J/cm. i. 4, iv. 3). 

'I’o the chccrtnl, eonve.ntional. and somewhat 
vague piety and the mainly elliica) religion of 
Socrate.s, exliibitis! in his earlier tliaIogm:.s, Plato 
(f/.r.) adds as tlie years go on an evcr-dcepcnliig 
aversion to the irr<>\'crciit ami irrcligions spirit of 
the age. 'I'he fet'lmg ciilniinatcs in the formal 
refill at ion of materia) isl ic ntheism set fort h in the 
tenth hook of the Lairs : 

Hclt;ri(«M is nil en»eiitia> biihvnrk of Inw niifl iiioralit.v ; no one 
vvl>o|K.HhCH,scH ftsoinnl and »itnl tuilli in tlie (foilHcnn voluntnnl.v 
Hill Tlie conscious mmiiht riitihl. (>illicr d»ni\ tlicir exiNicnee or 
(heir j.rovid.-n.'c or te lievc Ihnt the divine Jichiee eioi I.e eor- 
rii|tt«-fl ti.v saeiiMee or in -tyer. Atheinni, Jkom-vit. in not nlvi nyn 
the titTspriiiu' of heciii loMHneHB. It in in AtheiiMLhe |iroihi< t, of 
old huokH (•’.■'lit; It ) ihiit leach falHi- eoneeiiLioiiN of (lie ;todh, or 
of new plnloMoj.liies of nature Mmt litllrin (hat inattej in the 
nriniid reality lunl tliut inoralltv, law. niift roMkdon nre not 
nature luit art — Hccoudary convent ioiih of man. The ur^junient 
from denign >h not in itWlf Kulheient to refute thiM tnrm ot 
h. epti( isni(.SS(') A). It. nuiHt he met t.y a diononstralion thai t)ie 
lii'.l 1 aum-H <1 motion, Honl and ttie fiun tioiin of aoul, nro 
ne. i Nsarily prior in ttie order of nature to matter and ita 
ijiiiilitieH.' Thin jinnciple e«t.ahliHhed, we may remind the 
Hf.L-ptii; tliat atheism, u malady incident to pert .Nontli. han 
never retained Its hold on any man lliron^'li life, [louhts an to 
the moral K-overiom nl of I lie w.irld are to tie cored l),v reflexion 
on our own iiisn^niliimice anil the Miimli p irt of Die total order 
wtiich we l.eliojd. And Um inimato |>rm idcnce and iinHwervinK 
jmstice of (hwl may lie deduced from ttio very idea of tti« 
div iiiity . 

These pug«*s contain the germs of all future tlieo- 
dicics, .Stoic and tHuistian, from (llcanlhes to 
Malchranche, Leibniz, Sliafte.shuiy, and Pope. 

I he lioiiest sceptic w'ho remains nneonviiiced hy 
the.se argilim'tit.s is conlined live yeai.s in the IIousu 

I of Reformat ion and retjuiicd to submit to instruc¬ 
tion for the ‘salvation of liis soul.’ If then still 
recalcitrant, he is put to death. This houtade is 
hiinUy to )>e taken serious]v, though it has greatly 
agitateil motlern liberal iTatoni.sts such as (Irote, 
Mill, and (iomperz. More signilicant is Plato’s 
ileliherate allirmation tliat tiic doctrine that the 
ginls may he hiihod hy w'orship is worst* tlian 
atheism. In the Uepiddic, wliere the existence of 
the gods is as.sumed, the mythological rtdigioii of 

II Ollier is purilied by theological canons to which 
all poets ami teachers must conform : (dod is good 
and the author of good only (379<’; cf. Cleantlies* 
Hymn). (Jod is unchanging ami never deceives 
(3k) f.). Plato will accejit any ' accommotlation ’ 
to popular religion that does not compromise 
essential ethical truth. In Isilh the Renuhlk (427) 
and the Laws (738 li-C) it is assumed that his city 
will have a jKily theistie cull with temples, precincts, 
ritual, festivals, and hero-worship of good men 
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approved by Deljdii. He himself speaks of the 
Hesiodic ^ods with thinly veiled inmy in the 
Tivup.iiH (40 f.), ami in the Phatdrua (240 C) pro- 
aounc-es the very notion of an immortal animal a 
ligment of the imagination. It is not true, as 
matter of-faet intei pjetcus affirm, that he believed 
in the literal (li\inity of the sun and the moon. 
He in-si.sts only that this universal frame, of which 
their ordered motions are so conH]iieuouH a part, is 
not \vitlK>ut an author : 

‘ EiUier t he soul whirh moves the HUTi . . . resides within the 
cin iilur and viMihle hod v ... or the soul prnvitlea herself with 
ao extf'riial ho<lv ... or tliirdly she tcuides the sun hy some 
vvfuuh rtui power. . . . And tins sold of the sun . . . uhetfier 
Uikinu the mm alif)uL In a ehuriot ... or artitift from w'ithout, 
or in whatever way, outtht hy every man to he deemed a Ko<t ’ 
(l.nwfi, 89H E -8HH). 

h'rom this the Neo-Platonists etisily deduee<{ 
three solar divinities. Hut the pluiti meaning i.s 
that Plato wtjuld rather leave the petiphi tlodi 
naive faith in Helios and his chariot than have 
tlomi imhihe virtual atheism from AnaxngoiJis’ 
teaching tlnit the. sun is merely a red hot stone. 
His temper is that of Matthew Arnold t«*lliug us 
that, ‘ eomjuir(',d with I'rofe.ssor Plillord, .Mes.srs. 
Mooily and .Sankey are masters of t.he pliilosopliy 
of liistoiy’ ((fOf/ ff.nd the. Hihle, London, 1K1)4, p. 
x). His religion, if not the ‘ religion of all .serisilde 
men,* is that of all eulluifjd lalitmlinariaus from 
Plutarcdi to Sehleiernnicher anil Mattionv Arnold 
hifnself. He is not- a do^matie monothei.st only 
because bis ‘ acccmimodal ions ’ ar(‘ to (Jreck jK>ly- 
theism and not to hi.storieal ('liristianity. He 
employs tlnhstic langujige in the fluid rludoricnl 
manner of Seneca and Kmerson. His (iod is in 
(!thi<t.s tin* transccMHlentJiI sanction (»f morality, and 
in cosmogony I he limit ed deit y (d' M ill's post humous 
essays- a demiui gic [irinciph! of onicrarid harmony 
coutemling with reealeitraut ‘necessity.’ It is 
customary, however, to coiineet- Plato’s tluiology 
UKjre closely with his mclapliysics tlian is here 
done. (»od is identified with the idea of goo<l or 
with the One (see Shorey, ‘'I’lie Idea of (hiod in 
Plat(ds Repulilic,' I' u i rersity of Chufiqv Stii<lies in 
Clasaicn/. I‘hila/rxjy, i.lSS, n. 2; 'T. Whif-taker, 'J'he 
Nco-Pldtonisfs, ("huiihridge, 1001, p. .*17). 'I’ln* 
gootlnesH of (Jod i.s the first canon of theology, and 
the Demiurgus tifinsform.s (diaos to ci)sm«)M out (d 
his ungrudging goodiies.s {Tim. 20 I'i ; Hocthius, 
Cons. l*hil. i. 8: ‘ insifn .summi forma honi’). It 
is entii'cl}’ possiltle, then, that in mystical or 
emotional jaissagi's tlie ‘good’ in Plato may be 
intended to suggest (iod. Hut the i<lca of good 
bus a definite logical mi'aning for ethics ami polit.iis 
(sec HoXttMi, and it. is confoumiing f wo 

difl'crcnt lines ot thonglit to identify it with Ood. 
So of the One. 'I’he ahs(dvitc met;ii>hysical unity 
of tlie Pfxrtneiiides resemldcs Intth t.he supriMne gnil 
and t lu'jmre heing of tin* itleasin i liat it is incHalth* 
ami admits no jaeilii^utes unle.ss it he ‘ t*\istt*nee.’ 
Hut tin* identilicat ion of tliis One with Plato’s (hxl 
in Neo-Platonic spec.nhUbm i.s wholly luicrifical. 
T(> meta}»hysi(;s also helongs t he ‘ prohlem ’ i>f evil. 
(Jod b«.‘ing the author of good only, evil must be 
derivetl from metapliysiiail (Thcxrt. 176-\) or from 
physical necessity { Tim. 4S), ’I’lie PoUtirn.a de- 
Bcrihes mythical cycles in which the world is guided 
allormittOy Ity (Jod and, in reverse motu>n. by 
innate desire (272 K). A passage of the Lnc.v (896 h!) 
admits the Mnnich;«‘an conception of an evil worbl- 
aoul siiie by side with t he good, and this is accepted 
by Plutarch as the authentic teaching of Plato. 
Yhe freedom of the will istrcuteil by Plato<‘tbicaUy, 
not metajdivsically or theologically. 'Virtue is 
free’ {Rep. (H7 b'), Vmt vice is involuntary (see 
AJPs X. [1889] 77). Kor the piirposesof legislation 
he is a deterniinist ( Rmrs, 861-864 C). Iiumortality 
ifl a rational bo|>e (.see Shorey, The Unity of Plnto\s' 
Thought, Chic.in'o, 1903, p. 41). The eschatological 


mytha of the Gorgias, Phoedo, and Republic serve 
to confirm the hope and as supplementary sanctions 
of ethics (J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plat*), 
London, 1905). Immortality is ‘proved’ in the 
Pheedo and Republic hy auj»er»uhtle dialectic and 
in the Phendrus by the same argument that estab¬ 
lishes the existence of tlie gods in the Laws—t\\Q 
prifirity of soul ns the fiist cause of motion. The 
do< trine of daemons—first appearing in Hesiod, 
and elaborated hy Xenocrates, IMutnrch, the Christ¬ 
ian Pathers, and the Neo-Platonisls—is for Plato 
a mythological fancy {Syvtp. ‘2()‘i L). La.stly, the 
ever-recurrent glo.ss that the ideas are thoiighta of 
(Jod is merely a phiiisihle evasion of the difhculty 
of recfignizing more than one form of absolute 
Itciug, and a convenient syncretistic device for 
reconciling Plato with AristtiLle. 

That Aristotle (g.v.), like Shakespeare, recog¬ 
nized religion as a great fact, and that he ]»aid 
formal respe(^t to the established cult, hanlly need 
l»e said (Ddeharme, p. ‘283; Zeller, Aristotle, Png. 
tr., London, 1897, ii. 334 n.). His lost dialogues, 
composed under I’lato’s inlluem^e, dealt with the 
immoi I;tlify of the soul {Kudi’miis) and the truths 
of nalnral religion. 'I’he origin of the ladief in 
gods was traced to the phenomena of dreams and 
• ■nthusissin, and the argument from design was 
illustralcal in a brilliant })assage quoted by Cicero 
{de j\af. [>eor. ii. 37). In the extant writings, 
however, tliere is little of Plato’s unedion, and 
nothing of Plato’s fervent pieoeeupation with the 
reform of religion and its defence against the 
.scepticism of the age. Personal immortality is 
nowliere affirmed (Zeller, ii. 133 f.), and, while the 
universal ladief of mankind from of old is accepted 
as conlirmation of abstract theism {de C(vio, I. iii, 
6, ii. 12, Met. 1074'’), the ‘rest,’ he says almost in 
the tone of Critia,s, ‘ is mythical addition for the 
persuasion of the mnltitude and ns a useful fiid to 
tlu^ laws.’ Aristotle’s own ‘scientific theism’ 
(Zeller, i. 399) is an inference from his theory of 
the soul, his metajiliysics, and his theory of the 
In*avens, 'riie key to his philosophy is the recog¬ 
nition of the irreeonciJahle eontliet in his thought 
he(w<‘en empirical postulates and Platonic j)riii- 
ciples. ’I’he psychology of the logical works and 
of the Noturtdia is inductive and sensation- 

alistic. HoMi the conceptual major piemi.sses and 
the highe.st regulative ‘principles’ of syllogizing 
are derived hy (a ixirhaps unconscious) induction 
from the impr<*ssions ami memory-images of sense. 
'Lhe highe.st reason (xoPy) is in fa(!t practically 
itleiith'Jil with this faculty of generalizing imJuclion 
H-cnli.'ir to man. 'I'he de. Avimn rests tlie pos.si- 
)Hity of a separable soul (not the ine.ve entelechy 
<*f an organio body) on the existem^e of a thought 
that is not thus dependent on sense, or on 
images deriveil from sense. As the analysi.s pro- 
eeeils, this prohlemulieal thought is hnutcfl from 
»*hamher to chamher of the subdivided .soul, and 
finally takes refuge with the active intellect, which 
in Hie very act of thinking converts tlie jiassive 
inlelleet or jiotentiality of ideas into Hie direct 
contemplation of them. We may still ask whether 
(he active intellei’t is anything more than a para¬ 
phrase for ‘man thinking’ and whether images of 
sense are not still the indispensable matter of the 

I iassive and, hy consequence, of the acd.ive intellect, 
hit, whatever our interjuetation of the third hook 
of the de Anivia, tliere emerges from it the vague 
notion of a separable pure activity of thought, 
whether i»ersonal or pantheistic. So in the meta- 
pliysical theory of the universal. The empiric 
Aristotle rejected the Platonic ideas in toto : the 
universal does not exist before the particular, but 
in it, and is drawn thence by the inductive vous. 
This suffices for logic and ethics. Hut Aristotle is 
unable or unwilling to apply this anti-Platonic 
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view consistently to tlie ultimate problems of 
nietaphysi(!s. 1 he name ‘ first essences ’ (snl^ 
stances), no longer reserved fur individual things, 
is now soinetimos aiiplied to abstract ideas. The 
universal, the alKtra.t, tlie ‘first essence,’ is tlie 
‘form,’or actuali/.ntion, tlie union of which with 
matter or jHitimtiallty is the particular. A doctrine 
of asaocifitionist nominalism miglit conceivably be 
stated in this terminology. Ibit the scorned Plu¬ 
tonism takes its revenge,‘and leads Aristoth^ in his 
search for the absolute to postulate a form divoret'd 
front matter—an aiTuality eorrolative to no jadeii- 
tiality. We need not ask whether this actuality 
belongs to eerta.in ideas only or to all universals 
takiti as pure abstraet essenees, NN'e have at any 
rate the pndilematieal eoma'ption of the absolure 
and unrelated existence of ideas, forms, or thoughts. 
Lastly, in his theory of the world Aristotle ]to.',tu- 
lated an eternal tinite order in o|)|>osition lo the 
infinite series and the eosmie evolutions of the pre- 
Socratics. He is sometimes (‘ailed an cvolul iomst. 
Hut this is a misconcc])1 ion or an eijuivocation. 
Every individual thing, institution, and art-form is 
indeed for him the. highest di‘vc!o])ment contained 
in its germ. lint, the germ itstdf is a product not of 
evolution, huf of an anl<'e<‘dcMl perfcctisl individual. 
His mind was (dosed to any ismccpiion of develop¬ 
ment which present(!d the jiicture of a dillerent 
world from tliat which he had constructed. 'I’he 
chain of c.ausation is limited Ity a tinite spai'e and 
a fixed eternal order. W ithin this order all changes 
are conlined to the region helow the moon, and 
caused by the great revolution of tlie heaven ami 
tlie obliquity of the eclijitie. The ciuise of these 
is the first and ultimate cause. ()perat ing'eternally 
and unweariedly, it cannot be material. It is 
pure actuality unmixed witli potentiality. The 
convergence of these tliree lines of thought in the 
idea of God is indiiMitcd ami assumed ratlier than 
explicitly stated in the FJhirs and Me,tnj)htisir}t. 
God is pure thought and f)ure activity. His bliss 
from everlasting is the ha[)piiiess of the thinker in 
the rare moments of liiglu'st contemplation 
1072^ Ktk. Ni<\ 117S''). The content of tiiis 
thought is Himself -- the |»ure esHonces of tlie 
thoughts that constitute Him. Tiierc is notliing 
else tliat Ht^ could think without derogation and 
subordination of the thinker to the purpose of lii.s 
thought {Met. 1074'‘ 34}. Tlie univiir.se i.s a har¬ 
monious whole, and, as Homer says, ‘ tlie rule of 
many is not good. Let one be rnh^r ’ {ih. 1070* 4). 
The mode of God’s operation on the world may t»e 
illustrated by love {ib. lo7i'' 3). The beloved object 
moves, though unmoved itself, by the power of 
desire in tlie lover. God is the mime mover be¬ 
cause He is the primuin (inu<inle. He is, in Dante’s 
phrase, ‘ L'canmr die nioi e il soh^ e lalti stt lle’ 
{Paradiso, xxxiii. 14.0). This is Aristol Ic's tlieism. 
Neo-Platonie syncreLisni idemtihed if with I'laton- 
ism by tlie interpretation tliat the Platonic ideas 
are the thoughts of God. 'lo i race its further influ¬ 
ence on mystic and speculative tiieoiogy would 
exceed our limits. Nor can we dw more than 
glance at tlie dilbcullies that it presents (Cic.eio, 
de Nat. Dear. i. 13). VN'iiat is the relation of God, 
wlio moves the outer lunivens, to tlie independent 
motor principies assumed toexidain the movements 
of the platu'ts? What grouiul is thete beyond the 
system-building instinct for identifying the first 
cause of physical movement with the active intel¬ 
lect of the‘(/c Ain?na, or that with the ‘first 
essences’ of the ideas? Is (iod ignijrnnt of nar- 
ticnlars ? Aristotle implies that He does not love 
man a.s man loves Him—tln^ disproportion is too 
great {Eth. Nir. IISH** 35). If Hisoiieration ceases 
with the rotation of the heavens, how can Unievo- 
lent design be attributed to Him or to nature? Hut 
to ask these questions is to confine all metaphysical 


theology within the limits set by the empirical 
understanding. 

The j>o.st-Aristotelian phihvsophies are of more 
signituaince for the ditlusimi than for tlie origina¬ 
tion of ideas. In the age of Lpieurus and Menander 
tlie Illvthologncal religion of the city-Statoretained 
so little vitality that (lie populace of Athens could 
lodge a Demetrios in the 1‘aithcnou and welcome 
him to the city with a hymn that contrasted his 
prestuit divinity wit h I lie duiiiniis gods who dw'ell 
afiiror heed us not. ’riiere remained for the popu¬ 
lace foreign superstitions, mystciie.s, ami coterie 
ciilt.s (!’. l*’oueart, Ih s A.K.v<M'iafiofi.<( rrtigie.usts ckez 
It’S (irci's, Paris, 1873), and for the (‘diu^atcd class 
moral philosoidiy, vague {loetie religiosity, or 
scepticism. The comparison of .Vlcxander to 
Hacchus, who also conquered India, and the 
various apotlu'ost's of his smieessors )>rovoked a 
formulation of sceptici.sm wliicJi is of sliglil pliilo- 
Hophic, hut of eorisideiable historical, signilicance. 
.Al.uut ( he middle of the 3ril et'iit. Eulieinerus pul>- 
li.shcd his tale of tlie island of I’aiichaia, and the 
‘ sacrcal inseri[»tion ’ tin>re discoveri'd in which 
Z(‘U.s and all liu? house of Kronos arc revealed as 
mort al kings deilied by the grat it inle or fears of 
their suliject-s. Kiihemerus may have l»een, as 
(bnppo suggests, a mere romancing precursor of 
Lucian. Hut Euhemerism Is'cume ior tireek 
sci'ptics, their Homan disciples (Ennius fra-nslaled 
the ho(d<), the Christian Eatheis, and tin* raiional- 
i/.ing jihilology of the iKth cent, afavouiite ‘key 
to all mylhologi<vs.’ A seeoml .school of scejitiei.sni 
was the New Academy, which provided a con¬ 
venient formula for noble Konuin augurs who 
punctiliously performed every ceremony of the 
cult that made Home great, hut dismi.ssed the 
dogmatic atiinnations of natural tbeology with a 
smile ((hcero, de Nat. Dear, i, ‘2‘J). Hut in the 
popular estimate tlm great school of irreligion was 
the Eiiicurean, 'riu; extant, fragments of Epicurus 
manifest little of the passionate halved of super¬ 
stition which animale.s his lioman disciple, Lucre- 
tins. Yet it is ])ei haps implied in the reiterated 
aniriiiation that tlie only use of physics is to free 
us from the terrors of false religion. ’J'hese terrors 
(Muild not have la^en very real if we may accept 
(Ticino’s ass«*.rti(>n that no old woman any longer 
ft‘ured the inyfhologiial Indl from which the Epi- 
eureans promise to deliver us {Tui^c. Qwnst. i. 21). 
(heero also makes merry witii the ingenious theory 
of laineant gods poasessing a (/uasi-rrtrpns and in¬ 
habiting the intr,Trinundi(t (dr. Nat. JJror. i. 2C). 
And it is ])robahIe that few Ejiicureana took it 
wniously, though some found it a convenient 
defence again.'^t the charge of atheism, wliilo to 
others it provided a refuge for the idealizing imag- 
imit.ioii and an object for the natural instinct of 
w<»r--hip. Heal imi>i(-*ty. they said, consists not in 
rejecting the gods of tlie vulgar, luit in thinking 
unwoi'lIdly of the divine. 'I'nitj and disinterested 
worship could b»i paid only to the gods of Epicurus, 

' who funmt 

The lucid intcrspuce of world and world,— 

Nor eoiind of human Borrow mounte to mar 

Their aacred everlaHtiiar calm ’ 

(Tennyaon, Lucrrtiu$). 

And thus they toocomjiosed formal treatises ‘ on 

f iety ’ (Goinperz, Pkilodninus irr pi e t/tr f/i f t a t, 
.eipzig, 188t)). But for all later antiiiuity the 
Epicureans, asojiposed to the Stoics and I’latoni.sts, 
reiiiaiaed the great irreligious school of pliilosophy. 
If they did not reject the existence, they denied 
the providence, of the goiis, which for emotional 
and practical religion amounted to the same thing. 
Lucian’s Flatonists, Stoics, and Hyt hag. leans 
treat them as pariahs, and Ids religious charlatans 
incite the ]>opu I ace against theatbeiste, the Christ¬ 
ians, and the Epicureans. 
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Stoicism {^.r.) in the eonrHe of its secular develop¬ 
ment hecHiiie all thin^^ to all men. 'I'lie panthe¬ 
istic worlfl-j^'od, tilt? artinan tire woikin*j in the 
veins of all (neution, could be virtually identitied 
with the PlatiMiic houI of the world, or could be 
described in tlie lanj^UHj»e of purent monotheism. 
1’he alloj^orical method wherehy the <rodH of the 
mytiiolti;j;y could be interpreted as parts, aH]>eets, 
or functions of ‘Zeus’ or ‘nature’ veiled prudent 
accomniodationH, contented genuine, if not very 
perspicacious, ortliodoxy, and gratiiied the perma¬ 
nent instinct of ingenious exegesis. Personal im¬ 
mortality, whih? not. strictly coinpatilile with tlie 
tbeoiy, was not explicitly denied. A teiu|)orarv 
suiN'ival was sonietinies conceded to great .souls 
until Llie expiration of the cycle and the reahsorp- 
tion of all things in the liery v\’orld-go<l. This 
eiiahliMl Stoic wiiters of consolations (as, c.i?., 
Seneca) to portray tlie future bliss of the liberated 
soul as vividly as their Platonic rival.s. The 
designation of the liery world-god as Zens, Provi- 
<lence, I)(‘stiny, Nature, the X/>7os, made every 
topic of r<'ligiuus rbeLorie or philosophic theodicies 
available to the long series of Stoic authors from 
Zeno to CornutUH who wrote on religion or on ‘ the 
nature of the gods.’ In addition to this. Stoicism 
was an ethical religion tinged with ‘ cosmic emo¬ 
tion.’ It hecanio the exjuesKion of an absolute 
faith in divine providence and manly resignation to 
the order of nature that, Imwever fatalist ie in ex¬ 
pression, never purnly/ed the will. Of (his et hical 
go.spel the eiii(‘f texts still vita! for eililicution are 
thti J/i/iirn of ('^Icaril lies (tniiislated as a psalm in 
W. I’alcr’s r/<it<> ntul Pldtofiis/ti, lamdon, p. -(‘J), 
thti Lrtil’rfi of St'iieca, the diatrihe.s of l')pi<d<?tiis, 
and tin? Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, which 
have h(?en hyperbolically praised as the absolute 
religion - tliat which lesulls trom tin* sole fact of a 
high linman consciousness fa(*e to face with the 
world (Renan, /Uorr-j‘} o/y'/r, Pans, 1SS5, p. ‘27ii). 
lint in tliesi? later de\cloiimciits Stoicism was 
already tinged with Platonism ; and, with the 
revival of (Jreek I it (Mature in tlie second half of 
the 1st cent., Platonism tended more and more to 
liecome the religion of all edmtaled men who did 
not adopt ('hrisi innity. 'Phis Platonizing religion 
has three forms. 

(1) In the biter Stoics it is the gospel of Socrati's 
ns set forth in the Gorejins, Apcdofiy, Crito, and 
Vhfvdo. 'Phe only certain good is the virtuous 
will. 'Pht?re is no terror for the wi.se man in the 
roar of the mob or the threats of the tyrant, h'or 
he is strong in the? faith t liat Anytus and Melel us 
may kill him, hut cannot harm him {Apol. 3d (•). 
lie is by definition a rational animal, and can obey 
no other principle in his soul hut the voice of 
reason. 'Plumgli he has good hope of immortality, 
he does not reipiire tliat assurance to live ami die 
secure in the (uuiviction tliat the gods will permit 
‘ no harm to come to a good man here or l.iiere.’ 
These and similar Socratic sayings constantly 
quoted by I'qiict.elus are the cliieJ texts of all his 
preaching, 'j'he life of Socrates, he tells us, is 
proposed to us as a pattern, and in temntation or 
doiuit- we need ask only : What would Socrates 
have (hjiie ? 

(2) The more literary and avowed Platoriists, of 
whom Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and Maximus of 
Tyre are the (yjies, harp less insistently on these 
chief notes, ami are more broadly interested in the 
Platonic philosophy ns a whole - its refutation of 
materialism, its demonstration of the fundamentals 
of natural religion, its tolerance of all cults, its 
idealization of all .synihol.s that can l»e dis.sociated 
from immoral suggestions. Plutarch toys with 
mysticism and allegory and his doctrine of daemons, 
but his personal religion is that of the broad 

''urch literary man who believes in God, ho|>es 


for immortality, and, whether in the Koman 
empire or in the parliament of religions, deems it 
more edifying to dwell on the underlying unity of 
the religious spirit than with a Lucian or an 
Irigersoll on the incredibility of the mythological 
letter. And this, if we read between the lines, is 
the religion of Dio’.s discouiHe on the first idea of 
(iod, and of Maximus of Tyre’s discussion of tlie 
lawfulness of image-worship. 

(3) Po a tliird type of mind tlie mystical and 
iiietafdiysical side of Plato appeals most strongly. 
pK'ginning with the Neo-Pylliagorcan revival (sec 
Neo-I’ythA( if)iiEANisM), this form of Platonism 
developed until as Neo-Platonism {q.v.) it became 
the chief philosophy and religion of juiganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity, historically 
it is a form of Platonism ; psychologically it is the 
expre.ssion of at least three permanent instincts 
and tendencies of the human mind : (a) tlmuma- 
turg^y and the lower inysticism ; (h) the liigher 
mysticism and the deliglit in symbolism, allegory, 
and the ingenious exposition of sacred texts ; (r) 
tlie dialect ical analysis of the ultimate ontological 
presuiipositions of religion. 

(а) Superstition ami miracle-niongering remain 
the same in every age and still conjure with the 
names of Plato ami Pytliagoias. M e cfi.nnot stop 
to diseu.ss the forged literature of Neo-Pytlia- 
goreanism or to describe the miracles of Apollonius 
of Tyana (q.v.), of the charlatans satirized by 
Lmuaii, and of the degenerate sm.au'ssors of 
Plotinus. It is to he rioted, however, that the 
higher mysticism of the best wiiters was le.ss 
infected with conenite superstition than we slioiild 
infer from their Jaiigiiago. 

(б) The allegorical interju-etation of sacred texts 
w'as a literary form (;onimon to the Sl.oies, Pliilo 
Jmla?us, and the Platonists, and by tliem trans¬ 
mitted to the Middle Ages and tlie liemiissance. 
It is inconipatil)le witli sound philological criti¬ 
cism, hut not necesssarily with sane and elevated 
morality or severe and ingenious dialectic. It is 
(‘SNeiitiallv the same whether applied to the texi of 
Homer, tlie (..)'P, or Plato ; and the ]jalient ri'ailer 
will liiid that in Philo, Plutarch, and I’lotinus it is 
imuely tlie fantastic garb of a Platonizing natural 
religion, associated with acute melapliysical sjiecu- 
latious and a<x?omniodations to the symhol.s of 
liistorie jiagaiiisin. To set forth Pliilo’s doctrine 
of tlie X6yv9, Plutarch’s theory of the daeinoiis and 
the evil world-.soul, and the trinity of Plotinus 
exceeds our scope (see Alkxanduiax Theology, 
Logos, 1'lutahch, Neo - Platonism). One 
thought tlerived from tlie Tirnreus dominates Neo- 
Platonic t heology. It is the idea that the inellable 
supreme God delegated the work of creation (or a 
part of it) to His inferior ministers. In later 
developments these divinities in turn are elevated 
above contact with ‘base matter’ by a similar 
(l(?legation to beings below them. Creation is 
further conceived as a timeless overflow and 
emanation of the plenitude of being, as the going 
forth of one that ‘ reiiiain.s ’ (/xtTfi, povij), as the 
radiance of a light that loses nothing by communi¬ 
cating itself. The aiinlication of these ideas by 
the allegorical methotl to the divinities of the 
(freek pantheon and the abstractions of Platonic 
metaphysics yields the various orders and hier¬ 
archies of gods, daemons, and angehs multiplied by 
the piety and ingenuity of successive generations 
of Gnostics and Platonists. And in the lower 
jdane of the ‘ surnaturel nartioulier ’ the worship 
of these deities suggestea or veiled tlieurgy and 
luiracle-monirering. How’ far the succes.sors of 
Phitinus yielded to this weakness is a ditticnlt 
question. There are traces of it in lamhliclius, 
the emperor Julian, and Proclns. But the stories 
told by Eunapius are to be received with caution. 
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Kven in his accoimt tl»e students are always 
clamouring for a nitrfiele, while the jirotessors 
evade the test. tJulian couihiited C'liristlanity as 
the irreconcilable enemy of the mYtholo;:y that 
had created Greek art and literature and the cult 
that had built up the em[>ire of Home. Their 
interpretation as allegories of Neo-iMatonic pliilo- 
sophemea aatislied his heart and ids ima;,dnation. 
Hut the rheturii' of his discourses on Ajiollo and 
the Mother of the Gods is perhaps no more to he 
taken literally than that of Kenan's prayer to 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

(c) However this may be, the more philosophic 
Neo-Platonists continued to speculate on the rela 
tions of the unknown Ciod to the hi-hest terms of 
Platonism—the Dendur^ois, the One, the (iood. 
(^reek subtlety easily proved tliat these and ali 
terms of human sjieech connote limitations and 
relations that cannot properly be predicaied of (lie 
ultimate and absolute, (iod'ean be <lescribed onlv 
in nej^'ations, whicb, however, are to be understood 
in a honorific and not in a privative sense. As 
Thomas Hiownc puts it, ' Nothing' can be said 
liyperbolically of God' (CVicj.v/dfn Moral.-!, pt. id. 
sect. 2 [Works, ed. C. Sayle, I-ondon, 1904-07, iii. 
483]; cf. Plato, TiOO). The outcome of this 

line of speculation is Damoscius’s doctrine of the 
unknowable, which dillers only in its superior 
subtlety and consistem^y from that of Herbert 
Spencer. I'he preilicate of unity, at least, he 
exclaims, is never denied by Pluto. Hut even 
unity is in human speech a relative idea, and, as 
the Partnenidc.H sliows, transforms it.self into 
multiplicity under (.lo.se inspection. We cannot 
name or define (fod at all. \\’e are conscious only 
of a travail of soul -u)5is (cf. Hep. 490 H). This is 
the end of Greek pldlosopby. 
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Paul Siiobkv. 

PHILOSOPHY (Iranian). —ft has been aHserletl 
by more than one competent scholar that Hud lltif-rii 
i.8 not, .strictly speakino, a religion, but a philo 
.sopliy. Conversely, it may be maintained witli 
still greater reason that MaV.deisrii, or the national 
cult of the ancient Iranian peojileand Hieir de.scen- 
dants, is not a philosophy, but a religion To put 
it otherwise, the Mazdenn system, at least in its 
earlier forms, is a pure theology, >vbicb interests 
itself not at all with pbilosopltieal speculation. 
Phis has been well put by the most recent Farsi 
writer, M. N. Dballa: 

‘ The reli(fiou» system of Zoroaster is theological rather than 
philoaophical. . . . Philosophy attemptB to give a rational solu¬ 
tion, based on human observation and experimentation, of 
various problems, w hich religion claims to solve on the authority 
of prophetic revelation. . . . Religion has fixed canons, binding 
tradltJons. Its tendency is to put a lasting sUmp on the 
doctrines for all times. It rests upon the to^hings of a 
(irophet, and nourishes them as an unchangeable hentag^ 
I-hilosophy, on the other hand, progresses with the times, and 
ever encourages fresh inquiry. It always revolts from every 
kind of dogmatic teaching. ... The utiliUrian genius of the 
I•er8in^8 led them to disparage metaphysit^l sprouUtion aaa 
' lin attempt at the impracticable. Religion should be su^ 
Hint its t.ieals can be applied to our workaday world. Its 
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teachings Rhmilti be applicable to the exigem ioH of daily life. 

. . . This is the charnctfri.st tc of Zoroii.'ttciaiii.siu through its 
very aiin|ili(*it\ ' tXuroastnan Tlieohnjy, }»p. aiin-'.'.Fi). 

Tlie.se sentences c\]»ress cxcelteiit l v tlic m i v ocnimt 
Ixitb of the Maztlean tailli ami of I be Iranian babit 
of mind. The ancient Iranian tbinkeiK .seem not 
to have troubled tlieir niiiid.s at all with .such 
prolilems of being or knouledge as underlie llie 
Indian coneepts of Midi/tr. karma, liftiidn, .vatnsara 
(‘meUMiip.sycliosis’), nirmna, and (he like. In¬ 
deed, few (lungs are more surjirising than (lie 
direct ojiposition whicli exists het ween (lie mental 
attitudes of (lie two most closely eoiinccted nl all 
the meinlH:‘r8 of the great Imio-I'-nvopean family — 
till* Indian ami tlie Iranian. Tlie ftirmei, as is 
Well known, is dis(ingnislied among all other 
peoples hy it.s ineradicable love of metapliysic.-il 
speculation, its groping after and htoudin-.; over 
tlie most nbstrus(> prolilems of being, of know ledge, 
of jisycliology, as widl as liy its endless mult iplica- 
tion of jdiilosopbical hcIiooIh ; toi, as Dliullr. oL- 
.serve.s, ‘ tliere are a.s many pliilosopitics as lln'i'e 
are philosoplier.s,’ and ‘ these come and go, and 
with tlieni tlie craille of the spet niative (iionght is 
ever swinging to ami fro’ (p. 3.'')7). Tlie inevitable 
tendency of the Indian pliiloHophizing is towards 
pantlieism or monism, on the intellecinal side, and 
towaids pessimism, on the moral siiie. The Iran- 
i.'in (endt'ncy is the very ojiposite. Against (he 
Indian pessimism we must set. tlie irrepressible 
optimism of the Iranian mind. I'o the Indian 
tliiiiki'f exislerice itself is an evil, and all biH 
spiritual philosophy is directed towards deliveiance 
from an endless scries of re-birt hy a linal eessa- 
tioii of all conscious persmial existence, or even i»f 
existence itself, 'Die Iranian looks for the full 
eiijoymeiil <d an active life beii'and a still happier 
rout innam c of life, conseioiis a.nd intelligent, 
beyond tlie (omit. .Against hidiiin pantlieism is 
set the moiiotliei^m of the Mazdeun system, 
tempered a.s it is in a pecnliai way liy a iliialistic 
tendency (see I)UaLI.8M (I raniaii ]). 

I. Earlier times.- In the A vesta itsidf, whether 
in its older or in its more recent siiata, it is difli- 
cult to lay liold of anything tlialmay he strictly 
called p)ii'losoi)hie;il s)iecnlatioTi, if hy pliilo.sophy 
we understand, ae<'<irding to (he «h>rmi(ion of one 
aullioritv, Mio* science of (he principles of being 
and of knowledge.' The A vest an sysltMii is pre- 
sented frankly as a re.vidation fiom a BUjireme 
intellect to the liiiman mind and lie;irf.. In the 
itathas, indeed, tloo'e are hrooditig's and s|-<*enlative 
questions concerning fundamental Muities and 
moral jiroble.ms. Hut they are all referred for 
solution, as in the ninth (fdtha, to the divine giver 
of revelation (‘’r)ii.8 1 ask Lliee, tell me truly, 
Abura ’ 11 «.?7irjr, xliii. IJ). 

(rt) lirivg. —As regards the problem of being, 
tlie, Avestan teaebing is simplicity itself. Abura 
Mazda is the one supreme eternal Iteing, the 
creator of I^otb world.s, the world of spit it and the 
world of matter. It is not necessary to dwell 
njion this first dualism of ‘the two worlds,’ but 
mention must lie made of that other dualism 
wbicdi, at least in tlie later stages of Avestan 
development, so curiously modifies the character¬ 
istic monotbeisin of the Maz.dean belief — the 
problem of the origin of evil. In the art. Duai.Lsm 
(I ranian) the present writer has alreaily set forth 
whnt seems the only tenable view of Zoroastrian 
dualism, and, although modern Parsis and even 
several We.stern sclioiars vehemently deny that 
Maz<leiHm is dnaiistic, he finds that the high 
priest, M. N. Dhalla, so often quoted, is at one 
with him in his interpretation of the theology in 
both the Avestan and the later periods. Dhalla 
writes : 

’The arcb-fiend who disputas tbs kingdom on earth with ths 
Holy Spirit, Spenta Malnyu, or with Ahun Mazda, who intro- 
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duces discord and death In the world, who etrivi-H to thwart the | 
IMirjMiHes of (Jofl, is Arit;ra Mairiyu, or the Kvil .Spirit, lie dues j 
ruit owe hm exint^rwe to the (j'ood Spirit. He lu independent. i 
Conseqoeiitly he u co-eval and co-exietent, if not eo-»Lernal with | 
the godiicad ’ (p. 48). * 

Moreover, tliis rival wpirit has one distinct attri- 1 
bute of divinity in that lie also is a creator. Not 
only moral and physical evils of all kinds, but 
also evil beiriKs. whether demons (f/o«va#) or noxious 
animals {xrtifntras), are his creatures. This dual- 
istic teachiriir is the Mazdean solution of the 
jierennial jiroblein of the orip^in of evil. It has 
ever been one of the ditliculties of reconciling the 
Avestan religious system with that of the Achie- 
mouid king.H, as pre.served in their inscri^itions, 
that there is apparently in the latter no mention 
of a duali.stic creation or creator. Auramazda 
liolds precisely the position of his namesake in the 
Avesta, i.e. t.liat of suiireme deity, creating and 
ruling all his creation by his free will (rasnu). 
Latterly, however, .1. II. M<m\Um(Efirfi/Zo7'oas- 
trianiH-in, London, LiL'l) lias suggested, not wdtliout 
ilausibility, that tlie Angra Mainyu of the sacred 
looks nctually appears in the inseiiption.s umler 
the term Drauga, meaning literally ‘the Lie,’ 
perhaps personilied. 

(b) Ashn. — J'here is one tran.scendental concept 
in Mazdidsm which suggests analogy with an 
Indian one—that of Asha ((.)ld I’ers. Arta), most 
frequently jiersonilied as the geniu.s Asha, one of 
the Amesha Sjientas, or archangels of Ahura 
Mazda's court. 'I'liere is no doubt that we have 
here a concept which Dhalla rightly calls * hasic ’ 
in the system, and which corresponds even etymo¬ 
logically with the Sanskrit fla, or, again, is akin 
to dhftnna, i.e. the ‘right order’ both in the 
jihysical and in the moral universe—whether or 
not conceived as indejiendent of the divine will it 
is ilitlicult to determine. In the Avesta, whether 
as an abstract or as a personilied name, Asha is 
almost exclusively conc.eivctl in the moral sen.se, 
a.s ‘ righteousness,’ ‘ holiness,’ the ‘justice’ of both 
the o r and the NT. 

(c) Fravns/iis. —I'he only other Avestan concept 
which gives rise to some degree of direct philo¬ 
sophical s|)eculation, e.spcc.ially in the later writ¬ 
ings, is that of the mysterious fravashui {(f.v.). 
These enigmalit^al beings have played a wiilely 
diversified part in t he Zoroastrian system, and one 
whicli has constantly varied at difierent pmiods. 
.'Vs we find them, at least in tlie post-Oatliic 
period, Micy are something very ditlerent from t he 
other Hiiiriiual lieings of Ahura Mazda’s ceh?stial 
court. W hatever he their origin, whether origin¬ 
ally conceived as spirits of the dead, or from 
whatever other source, there is little doubt that in 
the Later Avestan system they w'ere comreived as 
celestial archetyites and antetypos of all good 
beings, somewhat after the style of the I’latonic 
id^ai. 

‘The Fravnnhis coimtitute a world of homonyms of the 
earthly croatiotiH, and th«>y have lived uh (;on.ieioua beiiiffn in 
the empyrean with Ahura Mazda from all eternity. The inulti- 
fariouii ohjeets of Itiis world are so man\’ terrestrial duplicates 
of these celestial origmals. Tfie Fravashi.s constitute the in¬ 
ternal esfii iu e of tiling-'^, us opposed to the oontinj'eiit and 
accidental, tjirtlily creations are so many iinperfeea copies of 
these perfect t> pcs. The FniMv.shis are not mere ah.Htractions 
of thoiijflil, hut nave objective existence and work as spiritual 
entities in heaven, like the angels and archanf^cle, until they 
comedown to this earth voluntarily, as we may infer throu(;h 
later atatenients in the Pahlavi texts. Tlicv niifjrate to this 
world, and are imuianent in the particular bodies that come 
into lielnir after their divine imatfee. Everything that bears the 
hall-mark of belonsfiiiK to the jfood creation has its Kravoshi. 
Every object which has a name, common or proper, is endowed 
with a Fravaahi. Ahura Mazda, the father of all existence, 
has his Pravaslii, and so have the Amesha Spentas and the 
Yasatas. Even the sky, waters, earth, plants, animals, and oil 
objects of the kinifdoin of goodness, are not without their 

> ItAlios are the present writer's. On p. 86 Dhalla speaks of 
ti^i^i^hly developed type of duailem of the Younger Avestan 


special Fravashis. Thus beginning from the sunreme godhead 
down to the tiniest shrub growing in the wilderness, every 
object has this divine element implanted in it. It is only Angra 
Mainyu and the demons, who are evil by nature, that are 
without it' (Dhalla, p. 148f.). Moreover, ‘when a child is 
horn its Fravashi that nas existed from all eternity now comes 
down to this earth as the higher double of the child’s soul ’ 
(p. 144). 

The latter concept strangely recalls one of the 
ciiriou.s conceits of Maeterlinck in I'he Bine Bird. 

{d) Daena .— The last-quoted teaching forms the 
bridge by which to pass over from what we may 
term the ontology to the p.sychology of the Avestan 
teaching. Indeed, in so far as p.sychology is con¬ 
cerned with the analysis of the comjionent elements 
of the non-inatcrial ]»art of the human compound, 
Iranian thouglit seems to have been much aadicted 
to Hudi analy.si.s at all epochs. As W. Geiger puts 
it, the psychology of the Avesta cannot be called 
either simple or primitive, but presupposes a 
certain amount of pliilosojihituil speculation. 

‘ It Is based upon the observation that man’s spiritual 
activity expresses in manifold ways anrl that hence there 

exist in man a multiplicity of forces, each of which has its 
individual limited sphere of action. Moi con er [this doctrine] is 
a Hjiecitlc product or ( he Iranian mind and scarcely admits any 
fmidninentul connexion with pn-e.xisLing conc^eptions and 
doctrines’(Osftrdntsc/ic Kultur nn Allrrluin, p. 298). 

In the Avo.sta we litul four or live such spiritual 
powers referred to. Of one of these, the enig- 
iiialical fran/tshi, we have sjiokeii above. A 
scarcely le.ss enigmatical term is tluit of dnt-na. 
In one sense this term indicates ‘religion,’ specifi¬ 
cally the true faith, the Mazdean faith, like the 
Persian and Arabic d>n. But, in another and 
quite dittenuit sense, it is one of the human 
mc.ulties, and is gcm rnlly translated by modern 
scliolars as ‘ con.science ’ (Moulton, ‘ self’). It has 
this peculiarity, which it shares with W\q fravnshi, 
that it would appear to he, if not pre-existent, at 
least to some extent inde])endeMt of the imlividiial 
soul, and to live on after the dissolution of death. 
Moreover, as Moulton point.s out, jierhajis a crucial 
dill’erence between the two eleiiiontH lies in the 
fact that the bad man as well as the good man has 
a dnena. 

‘ The conception was probably Ruggested to Zarathushtra by 
his own f>hilosophio analysis of man’s personality : if he knew 
of the fravashi, apart from its conni.-xion with ancestor-spirits, 
he jtresiimahly used another word to einphasi/.e the fact that 
each man tiud litu ^>wn individual respousihility, and an ini- 
moi lal etjo within him wliich would jias-s on to weal or woe. 
The fravashi was too much eiilungled with mythology to suit 
him, and he had no use for a system which would not apply to 
all men ’ (Moulton, p. 264). 

Geiger, on the other hand, looks upon the daena 
as a kind of divine force, existing eternally, which 
cannot ho airected in any way by the sins of man 
or by his death, tliough still able to exercise an 
influence on the soul after death. In a well-known 
allegory, perhtijis tlie most beautiful passage in 
the Ave.sta, the dnena is presented in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent of the Indian karrna. 

The soul (urcan), wandering for three days after death, on 
the tl'.ird day meets (in the case of the jii^l soul) a wondrously 
beautiful iiiaideii, stately, rolmsi, and graceful, who in reply to 
his question dec.lares, * I am thine own good thoughts, words, 
and «1eed«, thy datna’; and, when he a.skH her, ’Who hath 
made thee so great and fair'i", the damsel reolies that it is the 
mail’s own gooil life, his good thoughts, words, and deeds that 
have made lier grow in greatness and beauty ; and then pro¬ 
ceeds to lead him into the celestial abode. The wicked soul 
similarly wanders for three days, but we do not And it meeting 
its daina. at least in the Avestan texts, though in the later 
Tahlavi traditions a hideous old hag is represented as replacing 
the beauteous maiden described above. Possibly the latter 
conception has been excogitated subsequently for the sake of 
symmetry, as it does not appear at all in harmony with the 
original conception of the daina (see Vendiddd, xiz. 26-^, and 
Yanht, xxii.). 

(c) Urvan, baodnh, and ahU .—Apart from the 
two powers or faculties so far described, we have 
the urvan, M’hich seems to correspond specifically 
to our English word ‘soul’ (Dhalla, ‘the ego 
proper, the real I-ness’ [p. 144]). It is a moral 
power, by which man exercises his free choice 
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between Rood and evil; it shares with the following 
element his responsibility, and so must undergo 
judgment and consequent reward or nunishinent 
after death. The baudah appears to indicate ‘ con¬ 
sciousness,’ or perhaps ‘intelligence,’ and sliares 
the responsibility of the urvan. La.stly, the ahu 
in its most general sense seems to mean ‘ life ’ or 
‘ vital force ’ (or again ‘ nature’), which apparently 
comes into being with the body and perishes with 
it, and thus ranks as the lowest among sj)iritual 
faculties (see Geiger, p. 299 f.). 

ij) Man .—The ethical conception of man in the 
Mazdean system through all epochs is clear and 
simple. Placed bj' the creative act of a suj)reme 
power in a universe in whicli exist both good and 
evil, whether in the moral or in the phyMi{‘iil order, 
man has the power of choice—as we should say, 
free will—and according as he chooses and works 
in this life for the one or the otlier of these opposing 
forces he will have his rew:ir<l or piudshmcnt, his 
happiness or misery, in tlic heaven of Aluii a Mazda 
or in the hell of Angra Mainyu, in the former case 
at least, for all eternity. Hut liere we touch upon 
a purely theological topic which need not be further 
pursued. 

2. Later times.—During tlie post-Avestnn times 
variously known as the mcdiicval, }»atristic, or 
Pahlavi epoch—or, to be more definite, theSasauian 
and post-Sasanian periods—a considerable amount 
of philosoplii(!aI speculation appears in Zoroastrian 
literature. This is only natural, for it is well- 
known that Greek philosophers jdayed no in<*oii- 
siilerable part at the royal court of Persia. Hence 
Greek 8]>eculation must to some extent have 
leavened the Iranian mind, and, indeeil, we have 
many traces of this in the ndigious literature of 
the epoch. We have, moreover, direct evi<lem:e of 
it in the Syriac writing.s of Paul the Persian, who 
nourished at the court of the greatest of the 
Sasanid kings, Khosrau Anoslieravan (more com¬ 
monly known as Chosroes the (ireat, a.d. .^>91-578). 

‘Tijere are 8ome,’ Paul writes, ‘who believe In only one (lod ; 
others claim that ha is not the otilyGod; some teach that he 
possesses contrary qualities ; others say that he does not 
possess them ; some admit that he is omnipotent; others deny 
that he has power over everythinff. Home believe that the 
World and everything therein imve been created ; others think 
that all things are not created. And there are some who 
maintain that the world has been made ez nihilo' according to 
others (Ood) has drawn it from a uXtj (pre-existing matter)' 
(Paulus Persa, Lof/iea, fol. 66 (op. J. P. N. Laud, Anredota 
Syriaca, iv., Leyden. 1870]). 

It might be suspected tliat in this passage, amidst 
general remarks on pliilo.sophical theories, I’nnl was 
speaking of tlie various doctrine.s .scattered over 
die world, especially as he was a Chri.stian and 
hod studied the (ireek philosopliers iu the sirhools 
of Nisibis or Jondishnjiur. But it must be re¬ 
membered that the writer is directly addressing 
King IvlioHiau and quoting detail.s wliich mu.st 
liave been fiimilifir to him. Tt is therefore more 
probable that the author is dcscril.iiig o|>inions 
current in his time in the bosom of tlie Ma-zdean 
religion itself, and the existence of riumcrou.s schools 
of thought at the time is also manifest from the 
Malnog-l-Xrai (i. 17). But, aj)art from Greek in¬ 
fluences, this diversity of doctrine is a nece.ssary 
I'onsenuence of the Zoroastrian dualism itself. 
This aogma, as we have .seen, tenches the existence 
of an evil principle, distinct from and independent 
of the good principle— i.e. God, as we should say. 
Now this conception of the co-existence of two 
eternal principles, distinct from each other and 
possessing independent powers, is as repugnant to 
the human mind as polytlieism itself. Sooner or 
later the mind will push its theories further until 
it finds repose in an original unity of principle. If 
this is generally true, how much more so for the 
Iranian mind, so passionately fond of systematiza¬ 
tion T Diflerent schools had recourse to different 


means of evading the diflicnlty. Some found the 
solution ill a pre existing iiidilferent and immutable 
being, from whom are derived both the good and 
the evil principles—a source of being, rather than 
a personal being, an eternal, divine source, an l/r- 
gotth f.it, as Spiegel calls it. This is Zrvan Akarana, 

‘ Unlimited Time,' not infrequently confounded 
with destiny or fate. It is he who has Inigotten 
both Aoharuiazd and Ahriman. This system is 
therefore nmnothcistic. Other philosojihers main 
tain that the ))riuieval priiiciide is Atlliarinazd 
himself, and attribute to him the two spirits, one 
good, the otlier evil, lii this hypothesis Go«i 
‘ ftosKcs.xcs contrary qualities,’ according to the 
expre.«sion of I’aul the I’crsian. As regards toe 
Bahlavi writing.s, >\e .seem to lind in the iJivhnrt a 
real monotheism, nos.sibly developeil under Christ¬ 
ian or .Jewish influences; on the contrary, in tlie 
Moinog-i-A’rai destiny and eteruity ]»laY a pre- 
j)oiulerating part. Finallv, in l]io' i 

a small treatise of much later date, it is said that 
some consider Ahriman as a reprobate angel, but 
we do not know tliat this Christian i<lf‘a can be 
traced to Sasnniari times. Geneialiy speakinj^, it 
is not easy to distinguish time (Zrvan) from dt».stiny. 
The Armenian writer Kznik, a contemporary of 
the Sasanids in the 5th cent,, writes : 

‘ Wlu*ii there won an yet noUiiinf, say th«* Ma>ri, neither heavan 
nor earth, there existed a certain Zervan, whose name, when 
translated, aiBrnifies Fortune or (Jlory’dr. ap. J. A. Uatteyrios, 
L'Annfni 0 et Ut> Armfn\e.n*, Taria, IBS-, p. 40). 

Here Zrvan and ilestiny (Bakht)seeni to lie identical, 
as riieodori'of Mop.sm‘Ht iii also allirms (Za/joed/i . . . 

xai Ti;;^T7y xaX<i [b Za/>d6T;s], ap. 1 ’hotius, lithllothfcn, 
od. Berlin, 1824-2.5, p. H9), The Mninog-i-Xra^, ah 
just said, develo])8 this doctrine of eternity ami 
destiny. Sometimes, however, they are HOparalod. 

‘Th») afTaira of the world all proceed through Ix-stiny andi 
Time and thronplj the aujtn rne decree of the «elf-exialln((. 
Ktrrnity, tlic klnn and lord of Lonif Time' (xxvii. 111). 
IClsewhete it is said of Zrvnii Akarana ; 

* Iff is im[>eriMhah]e and immorta) ; he is \Mtliout jfrief, with¬ 
out. hunifer, witliout thirst, without attlictiun, ever living, 
sempiternal, whom no one can stay, nor remove hit control from 
his afTairt ’ (viii. ft). 

Again : 

‘ l)e«tiny is that which is supreme over every person and over 
oil things' (xxvil. Jl). 

One is tempted to believe that this Zrvan was 
considered by certain sects, not as the eternal 
source of all Imiug, including Auharrnazd hiniHclf, 
hut as a vast cliaos, an inlinitc ]>re-existing matter, 
the cXt) of Paul tlie J^erHian, ‘out of wiiicii Afthar- 
mazd haw formed all his creatures.’ In these 
sncculationH we seem to liear an echo of some of 
tlie Indian philosojihical schools. Tliat the idea 
of this primeval principle was mingled with that 
of destiny need not aMtonisli ua. Destiny nlaya a 
prominent part in all Oricnfal religions, all more 
or le.sH inclined towards fatalism, and its effect ia 
everywhere to disturb the idea of divinity. The 
notion of an inevitahle^a^um, a blirnl jiower which 
is even alrove the will of the gods, is not recon¬ 
cilable with that of a true sujircine being, e8j>eci- 
ally like that of the Mazdean religion. But we 
must not expect to find too much consistency in 
these theories, because in tliat caae we should have 
to exclude dualism itself. Nor can we be surprised 
find this power, vague, mysterious, and shape¬ 
less, confounued with tTiat other equally intangible 
and misty entity, Zrvan. The transition from one 
to the other is quite natural. From another point 
of view, that of the A vesta, which we also meet in 
Sa.sanian times in the Bundahishn, tliis infinite 
time is neither the source nor the creature of 
AQharrnazd, but rather one of his co-eternal 
attributes, for he is spoken of as ‘ endowed with 
houndless time’ {damdnd akandrak liomand[i. 8]). 
There is also a concept, which already appears in. 
the Avesta as Thwaaha (or infinite space), to which 
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likewifte the iflea of destiny seems to have been 
attaflifsl, and whicdi a|)]>ears to be identical with 
the Pahlavi spihr, indicating the celestial sphere 
and even used in the Mnln6q-i-Xrai to signify 
destiny, just lilce the modern ('ersian word. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that not only 
Eznik, but also — ii we may believe another 
Armenian historian—the celebrated official edict 
of the prime minister of Yazdagird II. aflirms that 
Zrvan existed before heaven and earth and fiegot 
two sons, the good and the evil spirits. If this 
edict is authentic, we must sui)iK>He that Zervanism 
had assumed the proportions of almost a State re¬ 
ligion. Earsi writers, however, do not accept the 
testimony of the Armenian writers, though Dhalla 
adds ; 

‘ lie this aa it may, it ia certain that a sect of the Zarvanitea, 
who evident,l.v aimed at reHolvintf tiie Zoroastrian dualism into 
moMoliH iHin hy tiie ai>oLheOHin of Time, did flonrish for a lotig 
time in Iran. ShatiriHlani, who wrote in the early part of the 
twelfth century, all,eMt.s . . . that he met the followers of this 
sect in his day ’ (p. 20.')). 

The same writer points out that in several of the 
Tahlavi writings time and fate are indis.solubly 
linketJ together ; 

‘The movements of the heavens reunlate Fate, and the 
lanetH and coriHtellatiouN are the arbiters of man’s fortmie. 
he Hood and evil stars determine man’s lot, which Is linked 
with tlie course of the stars ' (p. 2()fi f.). 

Among the various divergent philo.sophical 
schools of the period to which we are referring, 
two stand out conspicuously, because they aie 
known hy the names of their fonrnlcrs, w'ho have 
ever heen regarded hy ortliodox Zoroastrians as 
herasiarchs. The more famous of these was Mani, 
or Manai, who sutfered deatli in A.l>. 276, and 
whose eclectic sy.stem, based on materials drawn 
from Mazdeism, Hnddhism, Chri.stianity, and 
(iiiosl icism, was destined to play sutdi an extra- 
ortlinary part throughout the Roman Empire and 
even within Christianity itself, under the name of 
.Maniclia-isin. The otiier heterodox philosopher 
was Mazdak (I 528), who.se system was social and 
economic rather t han metaphysical, and amounted 
to pure communism. See artt. MANICHiEISM and 
Mazdak. 

There is abundant niuterial in the various l>ook8 
of the I’ahlavi [teriod for a study of the divergent 
schocjls of |»liilosophic thought during the gohlen 
age of Zoroa.strian faith. We may here condense 
a few’ of the principal notions, 'fhe Dinkart^ in 
particular, frequent ly seems to develop a system 
of its own, especially on the side of cosmology. 
According to this, lieing {ye.hevunishn)^ is the 
foundation of all creatures. From this indiflerent 
foundation animated beings are formed in three 
stages : (1) the four elements, w'hich are the basis 
of all matter ; (2) a sort of vitality given to a 
mixture of these elements, which are organized in 
the turm of bodies, and thus become living, though 
mortal ; and {W) tlie spiritual narts, the fravahar 
and the soul ; these are added the power of the 
creator, and .so the human or .mimal cornpotind is 
formed. This compounrl hints till its dissolution 
by tleath, when the material portion, or body, dies 
by 8e[)aration from the spiritual parts, the exist¬ 
ence of which still continues. 

I'assing over the various theories concerning 
w’Viat we should now call ‘natural science’ — astro¬ 
nomy, meteorology, geology, botany, and zoology 
—as not Btricdly falling within our subject, we 
must say a word or two on some curious notions 
concerning anthropology. It is first laid down 
that man rules over the rest of the world [Dink. ii. 
77. 2), and was the last of the creations of AQhar- 
mazd. He was, in fact, the work of the sixth 
ejK>ch of the creation {Bund, i. 28 ). ^ Atlharmazd 
formed GftySmart, a solitary male ^ing, from the 

1 Or y»h«vun ; m* th« ourloui dlsffram reproduced In eri. 
OokLiSM (Irenian). 


earth. He being eventually put to death by the 
evil spirit, Abriman, there w'as after a time pro¬ 
duced from his semen, which had been absorbed 
by the earth, a double plant {rivds) having but one 
stem, and tliis plant, parsing from vegetable to 
human form, became a male and female couple 
known as Mashya and Mashyoi, ‘ the reasoning 
faculty which is the soul (nismo mano alt rubdn) 
yuritually entering into them’ {Bund, xv. 6). 
The subsequent history of the mimeval pair, 
their fall and progeny, so singularly like the 
account in Genesis, must not detain us here. 
Suffice it to say that the princifial jioints that 
stand out in the w'hole legend seem to be (i.) the 
original unity of the race, (ii.) the mortal nature 
of man, (iii.) his original innocence, (iv.) his fall 
by the inlluence of the evil spirit, and (v.) his 
successive progress in the arts of life. 

r.sychological analysis is very greatly developed 
during the kSasanian and subsequent epoclis. The 
H]»iritual part of man is the subject of pietlilection 
of the Palilavi treatises. Lists of the spiritual 
faculties or powers are very frequent, but the 
numlier of them varies in quite a remarkable 
manner. Mention is made of three, four, live, six, 
eleven, or even more. These lists are exceedingly 
varied and, strangely enough, sometimes include 
what w’e should consider material elements, such 
as the senses, or speech and action. The longest 
list is that of the Dlnkarl, in which we find 
enumerated wisdom, develojmient, knowledge, dis¬ 
cernment, faith, and heliei, reasoning, sense, in¬ 
telligence, etc. From a general review of the 
various treatises, we may conclude (i.) that the.'se 
philosophers were very fond of making p.sycliologi- 
cal distinctions as to the spii itual elements of the 
human compound; (ii.) that they liad no very 
fixed princink^s in their divisions—which thus vary 
greatly and often overlap; and (iii.) that the 
terms cited, though we may try to translate them 
by identical terms in our language, have probably 
not always the same sense in every treatise or in 
every passage. 

One or two of these terms require spieoial consideration. 
The faculties properly called intellectual are the khart, vir, and 
hofth. Khart is divine wisdom, and is 8)>oken of as the beiiiH 
'ho holds his place next to Ood, and with whom the whole of 
the iWnmoo-i-Arut (‘The Spirit of Wi.sdom’) is occupied. Uut 
khart is also a human faculty and is specillcally said to he of 
I kinds—innate intelliHence (agno khart) and acquired in- 
tellineuce {(jogharmrut khart). The innate IntelliHence is ‘ the 
root of knowledge ’ ; the acquired intelligence ‘commences in 
the marrow of the finger'—t.e. from experience of the material 
rid—ajid then settles in the heart. Innate intelligence ex- 

r iresseM outwardly what exists in the interior of man ; acquired 
ulelligencp communicates to the interior that which is out- 
ide. All our sources agree in representing the vir as the 
faculty of reason, or deduction, j/osh Is generally associated 
with vir. It is pyerhaps the memory, or else prudence, practicAl 
good sense (like the modern Persian hoxh), w'hich would explain 
the fact that it makes man the possessor of strength. It is 
also said that no one can buy vir and hosh at any price. 
Among other non-material elements we ought also to record 
ftdi or hod, in which we meet again the Avpstan baodnh, appa¬ 
rently self-consciousness, by which a man know'S hiin«elf, hut, 
according to one source {Shoj/aat la-Shnya»t, xii. 6), this 
element on the death of man passes to the nearest fire, then to 
the stars, to tlm moon, and finally to the sun. Elsewhere this 
faculty, the soul {revnn), and the fravahar remain together 
after death to meet reward or punishment. Not so the jan, or 
ital force, which apparently pierislies with the dissolution of 
the body. In dlno we find scarcely altered the Avestan daina 
in l>oth its senses. A word which in the Pahlavi oharactem 
can be read either as ahU or as akho Is more embarrassing. In 
the former reading it correspmnds with the same word in 
Avestan and pierhaus means ‘ nature.’ Akho, however, is a 
mysterious pMjwer which recalls the 5atV(ui/ of Socrates, because 
It has to warn both body and soul to act virtuously and avoid 
evil. The fravdhar or frohar, is of course the Avestan fravathi, 
but it has descended much lower in the scale of dignity. Thus 
In the l)\nkar{ (iii. 1‘2,H) its duty is to purify the air in the body 
by means of fire and thus to maintain life (probably the animal 
heat); while in the post-Sasanian Saddar Bundahithn it has 
become a mere principle of digestion. 

It L8 somewhat surprising that, although the 
whole system of Zoroastrian ethics rests upon man’s 
free will, we do not find in these Pahlavi texts lists 
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a Mpi*<*ific term which may be translated ‘ free will.’ 
I’he doctrine, however, is plainly expressed. It is ! 
said in the Dinkar{ that man is distinj:uisUed from ; 
other creatures in this that he is master of his ' 
wishes {katn k/uUCti) and that for this re.-iMin he is I 
termed in the A vesta ‘ lord of the material world.’ 
It is also said that ‘except God, the only ntaster I 
is man.’ 

The fatalist doctrine that eve*ry man has his .star 
{star), which he is bound to obey, is foumi only in 
the Mnlnog-i-Xral, to whose tciulencies we have 
already referred. 

The eschatolojjy of Mazdeism, whether as re^nirds 
the individual .soul, it.s jndotiient, anti future 
ha[>nineH8 or misery, or as le^ouds the end of the 
world, the final resurrec tion of the dead, the diro- 
^'ar^^c^Tcur^s, or ultimate re.^^encration of all things by 
the great lire and the river of molten inetar, be¬ 
longs to the theology rather than to the philosophy, 
ami need not detain us here. 

3. Modern times.—We are indehted toDhalla for j 
agieatdeal of ititeresting information concerning 1 
the develojiments of Maztieism in later eenturies, 
much of whicli has not htdore been known by 
Western scholars. Of course the works entitled 
the Desatir and the Dabisfdn have long heen known 
and even tran.slated. The hitt<?r, wriKen in India 


Louvuiii, 1S84, tr. Firo* Jantaspji, Tht of ths Mazda- 

pasnian ileligu>nuiuifr the Sasnanidu, PodiIimv, I SSI*. 

L. C. Uasahtelli. 

PHILOSOPHY (.lapanese). — 1. Mytholo^ 
and philosophy.— Mythology everywhere precem^s 
philo.M>pliy, but the latter is often an outgrowt h of 
the former. The Japanese j>eople came under the 
iiiHuence of an elalK>uite plulosojihical system be¬ 
fore they had emerged out of naive my t hologicuU 
I thought on the world and human life, whieli made 
an indepemhmt devclopmcmt of their own philo¬ 
sophy imnossible. We need not imiuire whetlier 
I they couhl iitluMwise have developed a pliilosophy 
' out of their inlierited thought alone, vchether or 
not they were hy nature a philosophical people. 
I’hilosophy, properly so called, l>egan in .lapan in 
the turn of the dth ami 7th cenluric^s, whe n iJud- 
dhism wjis introduct*d and a dialec tic analysis of 
human knowhalge stimuhited its thinkcMs. liut 
this Ihiddhi.st pliilo.sopliy hardly fouehed the 
m^'thical ideas of the spontaneous genetation of 
the* world,of the produciiou ot many things b_> the 
generative acts of tlie primeval couple, of t iie origin 
of dc’ath, etc. The.se mythological traditions found 
I a more congenial jiariner in C’hinese cosmology, 

I which found its way into Japan in the early 
cemturies of the Christian era, and whicdi taught 


in tlie 17th cent., is foumh'd on the former, and 
recalls the existeiu-e of some hmiitsMi se<-i.s. 

‘ We UK'ct with some uttenipLs ii> iiicm to explain the 
primordial jiririciple from whu h < leation i-.cme into iain^t, tt»>d 
we have some sort of onide mi't.apliysics on physies. . . . 

OMiers still preach a si net monism, and .isMiiiie that the world 
of jifamoinena was ofruHLcI hy illusion ’ (l>halla, p. 

Here we have already the Indian iiuiyd ; and other 
sects liad taken over the doctrine of melem)>sy 
cliosis as well as the helicf in asceticism ami 


rigorous Jiusteiities. Myst.ici.sm also, with its 
esoteric doctrine's, claimed its devotees, and I’arsi 
mystics cofupo.sed treatises in the rersian language 
(see Dhfilla for a comph*te account of all therse 
extraordinary developments, so entirely opposed 
to the real spirit and teac hings of Zoic*a--trianism). 
We must eonclude with Dlialla tluit all these 
r^trange movement s \vere t he tlircnd outcome of the 
Hi mill Vogism, with which tin' Parsis had h«*mi 
brought into contact during their centuries of resi¬ 
dence in India as exiles from their fatherlarnl. 

One result of the introduction of Western 
scholarshi}) to the Parsi mind has been, a.s yve 
learn from Dhalla, tlie growth of throstipkism 
among a certain niimhcr of Indian Z<jroasi 1 i:ins. 
Tlie cJiapter devoted to this .subject is prohubly in 
one sense the most interesting in the book, us^ it 
gives information not lound elsewhere. 1 he 
movement, we are told, began in the early 
eighties of last century. Its adejits profess to 
invest Zoroa.striani.sm with a jihilostipbical garb 
and to construct for it a scientilic ba.sis. 1 bey 


reject philological methods of interpreting the 
.sacred texts and attribute occult signilicance to the 
A vestan prayers, howe\ er unintelligible. Strangely 
enough, these theosojihists claim to be the charn 
|)ion.s of ortbotloxy, though both their doctrines 
(such as that of moteniijsycho.sis and of the prime¬ 
val impersonal princiide Zrvan Akanina)and their 
piuctices (such as ascetici.sm and celibacy, ‘ hehi to 
he the primal virtue ’) are singularly at variance 
M ith the whole spirit of the Mazdean religion. 
Dhalla augurs nothing but disaster to the Parsi 
lamimunity from any considerable growth of this 
fantastic theosophism in its mitlst. 

Litbraturk.— In addition to the ordinary version* of and 
crunmontarieB on the Avesta ; E. W. West, ra/daiu in 

SHK V. fiasoj, xviii. [1882], xxiv. (188.%). xxxyn. [181)21. x vn. 
fl8'>71 * W Geic’cr, OHiiriinischt Kutiur im A/tfrturn^ hrian- 
ven 1882 -'F. Spiegel, Erdnieche A Iterthumakiindc, 
ls7l’-78 ii' • j H Moulton, Early Zoroastrianmm, l..C)ti<Ii>ii, 
11)13- M N*. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology froin EonoKt 
Times to the Present Day, New York, 1914 ; L. C. Casartelh. 
r.n Philosophie religieuse du MazdHsme eoue iee Sassanules, 




the two cosmic principles (t/in and yang), the live 
[diysii-al elements (wood, lire, earth, inclal, ami 
water), ami the orderly ciiculatdon of these prin- 
eijiles ;inil elements in the formation of things, in 
the seasons of the year, in human life, etc. Phe 
combination of Japani'se mythology and (.Chinese 
cosnud<*gy wjvh, especially since the Ihli cent., 
rather an addition to tiie. methods of divination 
than anything to be called jdiilosophy. Vet, since 
Gonlueianism jdayed a griat }»art in the political 
and itist itutionai life of the Japam*se. the conihina- 
tion produced a certain system of j>olitical theory 
and its associate ethics. 'I’he (diief stress was laid 
on the monarchic principle of the State constitu¬ 
tion, which was based on the diviim origin of the 
ruling family—the Japanese, eounterpurt «>f the 
(’mifncian theory of thelieavenly sanction hest.owed 
ujion the sovereign. 'I'he autliority and dignity 
of the rnh*r, according to this tlu'oiy, were a 
consumtnation of his juitriarchal di{.'nit> , and the 
relation between sovereign and subjects was that 
between father and (diildren, in an enlarg*‘d sense. 
I^oyalty was thus a nui.riif»;Ht.ation or a iiiglier form 
of iiliaf piety ; and other virt ues, sm h as benevo¬ 
lence, justice, jiropriety, wdsdom, ami faitlifulnes.s, 
wero regarded /uore as civic than a.s ))er.sonal 
viitues. This ethico-political theoiy j»hiyed an 
important part in Jaiiaiiese ethics tliroiighout its 
history. 

In the later years, especially in tlm 14tli and 
15tli centuries, an age of eclcctici'-^m, tlm comhina- 
tion of Japanese mythology (valh-d Shinto) and 
Chme.se cosmology embraced Hudilbism ami 'I’aoi.sm 
to a certain extent, and enlarged its scope to an 
ethico-]iolitical philosophy' laised on the nlealistic 
philosophy of tlie latter systems. The lUuldliist 
]*bilosojdiy of the onene.ss of the individual and the 
cosmic soul was comhirM*d with the (.IhincHe jiaral- 
lelisms Ixitween the individual life and the imsmic 
vitality. I'lie most notewortliy representative of 
tJiis eirlectic tendi'iicy was Ichijo Kanera (J 402-81), 
who tried to establish a systtmi of Shinto jdiilo- 
Bojihy and ethics by harmonizing it with all other 
systems then prevailing in Japan. The sole prin¬ 
ciple ruling the universe wa.s, according to Viiin, 
nothing but the primeval essence of our own soul, 
which, in spite of ita changeable manifestations, 
was co-evaf with the all - embracing divinity. 
Although Kanera did not explicitly teach a doc¬ 
trine 01 emanation, he explained all existences of 
the world through analogies between mental and 
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material j>henonieiia and by etliical and psycho¬ 
logical intei pretatiuns of physical elements and 
occurrences. 

To take one iitsluiir..', ilu' Umi- iiriKitiit of U>« Jorum iLr 
mirror, tiie Jewel, and Uif .^uuid were rxplaiiied ii» hyiiil>oliz- 
lug the virtues of verucily, tjt-uf'volejice, anil justice, whiuh 
were manifested in heaven as sun, moon, and stars, and on 
earth us fire, water, and metal. The lih* of an individual as 
well as of a nation, especially of the .Inpunese nation, was, or 
ou;;lit to he, an emhodiment of these virtues in consonance with 
tin' (|ualitifH and powers manifested Ijy tliose material element's 
nod oelcMtial piienomena. Naturally, various theories wore 
addm^ed to supjiort limse analogies, in which Huddhism played 
tlic greatcHt part in metajjhysics, Taoism in physics, Uonfuciaii- 
iMui and Shinto in etlnca. 

This \h a tyj)ical .specimen of Sliintfi speculation on 
cusmolooical and ethical juolilein.s, and the eclec¬ 
ticism continual to e.xert its iiilluence until the 
revivalist, Shinl.dists of the 18tli cent, attempted to 
exclude alien in;^'re<iionts tend to cxjdaifi the ancient 
myths alonj^ the lines of a Kuherneristic histori* 
cism. 

2 . Buddhist philosophy.—Idiilosophical thou;^ht, 
>ropci ly so named, was started by the Sanron ‘ 
uam li f)f Huddliism, whieli xvas based on the 
Madbyamika system of Na;„oirjuna. 'I’he pliilo- 
Hopby <jf Nii^arjuna consisted in dialectically 
analyziii}^ every linitc con(M‘j»t into atbesi.sand its 
antitlicHis, in sluMvin^^ tbtdr inc(»mpatibilil.y, and 
in rodueinj' the concept to an illusion, when taken 
by itself alon(\ 'I'he cotlmination of the dialectic 
process, and t.her<‘for(j the aim of th (5 philosophy, 
amounted to reali/inj' in a spiritual illumination 
the altsolule wliich traiiscimded, and at the same 
l inn? eniliiaced, all finite conceptiim and thinejs. 

'I'liis syshtm (d transcendental idealism opemed a 
way to philosophical thouelit in .lajtari aiul helped 
to awaken the most enlip,lilened minds of the 71h 
cent, to tlitj vanity of nai\e realism.* Althoueh 
this idealism did not exercise a^ide inflnemre at 
tlie tiim*, it laid lli(‘ foundation of the iiinblhisi 
thought of all comirif,' u/^es, and, to a certain 
de;;r(‘c, (»f the .lapaiiesc haliit of lo<»kinj' at thinj^'s 
‘ heyond their appearances,’ as manifested in art 
and pojitry. 

'I'he philosophical system which brou/ 4 :ht to Jajjan 
more syslf.inalic, and more or less reali.stie, ideas 
about philosophical jjroblem.s was the Yuishiki 
(Skr. V'ijnal i unit lii) school of Huddhism, iiiiliuted 
liy V’asuhandhu in India and elaljorated by ^’uan 
Cliwanj.; in ( hina. I'ln* system, in its \iltimate 
basis and ;^n>al, a as an idealism temdiin^ that the 
ult imate reality consists in the innermost soul ^ of 
each individual, and (Ids was identified with the 
cosiiiit- soul. Hut, it was tauebt., the soul lias in 
itself an iiiexbansti 1»1<' store of tlie ‘seeds’ (Az/ir), 
wliicb may be culled ‘vitalons’ on the analoj^y of 
‘tdeetrons.’ Hy llie innatt! virtues of the vitalons 
fbe innermost, soul manitests itself in tlie .soul- 
activities of tlie lower trades, seiven in nunilier, as 
well as in the external phenomeua which are 
iiotliinj^ but jirojet'tions of (he .soul-activities. 
'I'lius we liavf beloic ns a kind of emanation 
theory, in wldi’b co'^nioloi.jy and pliysics were 
always closely interrclaleil with psycholo;:y, allied 
to a sYsfein of myst ic cont mil plat ion. 'J'lie latter 
had in view the practical purpo.se of anivinj; at 
the innermost essence <d the soul by penetrating 
the entiin^deinont of mental and physical pheno¬ 
mena. 

I Sunrou infant the ‘Three ^ia.stra.»i,' hecauHe the nj-ntein wa» 
touiutecl on the .)J<tdh}jainika inxtia, aiul Dvadaia- 

drnra hiUf rti o( .Niigarjiinu. Ker ihe first o( these see Max 
\VaJh*8er, />»> niittli-rf I^Jirr den Stuinriuna. Heidellierg, 1911 ; 
H. Yuiuakaini, of lluddhistic Thotmht, Calcutta, 1912, 

ch. V. 

a The most proiuineiit of them was Prince-regent Shhtoku, for 
whom see A. Lli<\il. 7’Ar Crneti of Half Japan, Ijondon, 1911, 
ch. xviii. ; M. Anesaki, Rtitiitumjt and Moral Domlopment of the 
JapnnfHf (in prc|taiatioii), pt. ii. 

» Called the alui/a, or ' store,* soul. For this and other point* 
•ee artt. Asanoa, VAacBANimc; S. L^vi, MaKdy&na-Sutrd- 
lamkdra, Paris, 1907--11 ; Yamakami, oh. vi 


Thus the physical and psychological analyses 
'were intended in the Yuishiki philosophy to be the 
iiiean.s of getting through the phenomenal world ; 
and yet studies on these subjects induced this 
school of philo.sophy to dwell much on minute 
details of the physical and mental processes, with 
the result that the system manilested realistic 
traits more than any other branch of Buddhism. 
In other words, things (dharrna) were classified 
under five categories : ( 1 ) the soul, or rnind-essence 
{(■hitta) ; ( 2 ) the mental functions {chittn-vrtii); 
{3} the material phenomena [ritjHi) ; (4) the rela¬ 
tionships arising out of neither mind nor matter 
alone {riprasatnyukta-dhartiin) , such as attainment 
(of a new acquisition by the mind), universality, 
vitality, annihilation ; (5) the unborn and un- 
idiangeable (rtKankrta-dharnia), the state of the 
ultimate universality. We shall not enter further 
into the minute classifications of tliese categories, 
hut the designations alone show how the system 
deserved its other title Hosso (Skr. Dharina- 
hiksann), i.e. the treatment of the ‘ .signs of things,' 
inclmiing physics, psychology, ethics, and religious 
jihilosopliy. 

As the ioumlation of these .speculations and dis 
cuHsions, (he JloMso system emiihasized the iniport- 
anee <d higic and ejdsteinology, called together 
Hetu-vidya, the ‘ seiem:e of the ground.’ Tlit* 
origin of this system of Indian logic i.s traced to 
Aksliapada, believed to have lived before Buddha, 
but if was furl her sysl em;iii/ed hy the Buddhist 
philosopher Dignagu, who is said to have lived in 
Aiulhra in the Of h cent A.D. 'I'he logiiuil system 
was further elaborated in (Jhina and Jaiian, ami 
llourisbed in the latter for many centuries from tlie 
Htb, being cultivateii even by the court mdiles. 
I'lie nature of tlie whole .system may be seen from 
its general divisions: ( 1 ) the theories of concepts 
and propositions, both intuitive ami inferential ; 
i 2 ) a system of syllogism, consisting of llirce or 
live projio-sitions ; (d) the theories of fallacies, in- 
iienmt in one of the tliree main jirojiositions. Tliis 
system of logic attained its utmost subtlety in 
Juftaii. 

(dosely connected with the logical theorie.s is 
the part of grammar treating of the eight cases (in 
Sanskrit, butajinlieil to .Japanese) and the forma¬ 
tion of comi»ouiKis (six in kind). Although .lajian- 
esc philosophers did lit tie t.o di'velop their original 
(heorics or systems in these respects, they succeeded 
ill applying them to their own language, and in 
greatly elaborating them according to its possibili- 
tics. Indeed, it was the adoption of (he Indian 
system of logi<; and grammar that made t he pliilo- 
.sopliical thought of the Japanese possilile, and 
oviwi’ame, to a great extent, the defects of their 
language as to precise expression of jiliilosojihical 
thought. 

When the Hosso school had laid the foundations 
of Binldhist philosophy in Japan, another .system 
akin to Hegelianism xvas introduced there, in the 
beginning of the 9tli century. It was a system 
of Buddhist idealism attemjiting to explain the 
ilifl'ereiit forms of Buddhism as tlie tactful steps of 
Hutidha’s etiucative method {updifa - knusaltja) 
idapted to the various needs and capabilities of 
his disciples. The system is known by the name 
Tendai (t.'hinese, Tien-t'ai), because it was formu¬ 
lated by Chi-i (536-597) of Mount Tien-t’ai, in the 
province of Chekiang.* The man who introduced 
jt into Japan and made use of it for unifying 
Japanese Buddliisin under its banner was Saicho 
(767-82‘2),* In Saich5’H thought, again, we see 
little originality ; his work consisted in translating 
tlie ideaVistio system of the Chinese philosopher 
into religious practice, and the Tendai philo.sophy 

1 Cf. J. Edkint, China$t JSnddhifm^, London, 1893, oh. viil. 

• Lloyd, pp. 228-286 ; Anesakl, pt. 111. 
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prapmatized, ho to speak, ruled liuddhist thought 
in Japan throughout centuries, parallel with 
anotlier school of pantheistic mysticism, Shingon 
(see bel{)w). 

The piiilosophy of the Tendai school is founded 
essentially on the same basis as that of the Sanron 
school, and amounts to denying reality to a finite 
conception, or thing, taken hy itself. Hut it i.s 
further urged tliat reality in the full sense cousists 
neither in an abstract vacuity nor in a phenomenal 
actuality alone, hut in the synthesis of both -ih 
doctrine of the Mhldle Tath. In other words 
reality means a concrete Ixdng seen under tin 
asj)ect of tlm universal, or a universal seen in i 
concrete existence. 'I'o realize tliis truth of reality, 
first in meditRti«)n, and then in moral and religious 
life, is the kenud of the Huddhi.st religi(ui.’ 

Now tlie 'Pemiai philosophy of religion proceeds, 
uj)on this basic conception ol tlie world, to expluir 
the various branclies of Buddhism as the stages ol 
the necessary dex’elopment of thought, which were 
taken into account by liuddha in leading ins 
followers to the \iltimate truth of reality. Tlie 
first stage, to speak in a general way, was t< 
instni<‘t the {>eople in tlae lawful oitler {^rHKinunttl 
of existence, anu therefore in the realistic traits of 
the Hirinyana »ind the Ilosso schools, ’i'hen the 
necessity of treat king down the e.xclusive adher- 
enee to actualities was sliown in the teaching of 
vacuity {.sutiynta), as exjtoumied »it length in the 
l*rajha texts. 'I’ht! liiglier synthesis of these two 
exlremtis was carrit'd (uit in the sermons of the 
Lutns (if the True .Liar ([7-e.] Sird-dkartna-jiundu 
rtkd), given during I he last cieht years of Buddha’s 
ministry, H<‘eoitling to Buddhist IcgemI, and ('hi-i 
chiirtietl to lifive laased hissNstein on tlie te.achings 
of that, hotdv. (dii-i distin;juished live stages in 
Buddha’s edueative proecss and eight kinds of 
tloctrincH tliereun expounded, and he further cluei- 
dat.ed tliese stages and doctrines as the successive 
stejis in Buddha's instructions as well as tlie 
eradnal development of spiritual enlightenment in 
individual psychology. But the gist of lliis religi¬ 
ous philosophy was tlie consideration of tlie thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis wliieh, as stated ahove, 
w('re apjilied to all nhilosophieal theses and to the 
instructions in moral and religious life. Thus, after 
all, we have here a spltmdid counterpart of the 
Hegelian id<*alisiM, and the contribution of tlie 
Japanese mind to the system consisted in applying 
this HvntlnUic idealism to practiiail life. In thi.s 
respect Japanese Buddhism produeeti not a few men 
of more or less originality, not only in relig'ion and 
morals, but also in t he arts and poetry ; but this 
belongs to religious history rather titan to the 
consideration of i>hilo.sophy. 

The pantlteistic mysticism known as the Shinsfon 
(Skr. Mantra) school was promulgated by Kiikai 
(774-8:15), a younger contemporary and great rival 
of Saii ho.’* The piiilosophy of Shingoii was a 
signilicantcomhinationof niat eriaiism ami idealism, 
viewing the universe as the very body of the 
Buddha (Beat Illuminator (Maliii - Vnirochana) 
vitalized bv his soul. 'I’lie five material elements, 
together with one ‘ mental ’ element, consciousness, 
are enlivened hy the soul consisting of the ninefold 
stages or strata * of soul-activities. And in every 
one of these material existences, even in dust or 
sand, and in every one of our tlioughts and utter¬ 
ances, is emlnxlied the all-pervading vitality of tlie 
univeroe. This was a mystic consummation of the 
cosmological, physical, and psychologu^l specula- 

I Of. the appendix to M. Anesaki, Nichiren, Hanrard Unl- 
rarsitv Press, Yaniakaini, oh. viii. 

* For Kukai and Shingrori mysticism cf. Lloyd, nn. 235-240; 
Anesuki, Btuidhist Art in its Rrlatxon to Buddhist Ideals, 
Boston. lOl.'l, ch. ii. ... 

3 One hitrlier staffe, called amaXa, ‘ parlty-con»ciou«new,' {« 
added to the eijrhth. the dldpa (for which aee art. Amakoa). 


tions elaborated in India, Central Asia, China, and 
Japan ; and its religious practice consisted in the 
mystic acts of prayers and rituals. In this respect 
IvOkai simply imported wliat he found in China, 
hut the grand scale of his world-view may bo seen 
in his theory of the ten stages of spiritual develop 
rnent, in which he surpassed the acJiicvements of 
his predecessor.s. 

K^iikai’s scheme arrangetl the various systems 
and iileas in a series ot spiritual development, 
tracing the gradual illumination of the individual 
soul from beast-like stuiudity up to the lull real¬ 
ization, chielly through mystic practices, of the 
cosmic life of the (Beat Illuminator. Not only 
the varitms brandies of Buddhism but also Hindu¬ 
ism, Confucianism, and Taoism, were included in 
the scales of the progre.s.^ivc development which 
culminated in the mystic pantheism of Sliingon. 
Here w'c shall simply enumerate Die ten stages; 
(1) the stage of the sonl, living and dying like a 
liea.st absorbed in the thoughts of foot! and .sex- 
common men without religion ; (2) the slate of 
the soul like a stiijiid child st rvi|uiloiisly sticking 
to moral rules and social coiivention.s—Confucian¬ 
ism ; (:i) the state of the soul like an infant living 
without fear, being nursed in tlie mot her's bosom, 
».(5. in the belief in the heavenly life~Bnihminiism ; 

(4) the state of the soul which is (xmvinced of the 
sole reality of the live constituents (sJuiyidhotf) of 
existence and the non-tmlily ol self—llimiyana; 

(5) the state of the soul which, having realizeil the 
evil of existence, has eradicated its root, hirttm, and 
attained an absolute tranunillity—the enlighten¬ 
ment of the Bralyekahuddlia (r/.i?.); (6) the state 
of the soul awake to the oneness of existetice and 
proceeding to the illumination in the t.riith of the 
illuHoriness of external existence -the Vuishiki, or 
Vijnati-matrfi, schoid ; (7) the state of the soul 
fully enlightened as to the ultimate reality which 
transcends all relativities -the Sanron, or Madliya- 
mika, s<dio<)l ; (H) the stale of the,soul in wliich the 
ttll-emhraciiig sole way of reality is grasped, tlie 
reality universal and eternal identilii'il with our 
own soul—the Tendai school; (9) the state of the 
soul freely moving in the world of living force, 
w'liich is neither a chaotic mass nor a static entity, 
but exliiliils its whole vitality even in a jiarticlc 
—the K<*gon HcluKil, based on the hook A vatantmka 
(Chin. Jhvft-yetiJcinf/) ; (lU) the slate of the soul 
wliich has fully grasjied the glories of cosmic 
masteries and lives the life of tlie cosmic Lor<l 
oven in an individual body—the Sliingon niysti 
insm. 

The complete embodiment of cosmic inysteriet- 
in the individual life is more a mat ter of religious 

ystieism than of pliilosopliienl speculation ; but 
we liave to note that the mystic, ritualism of 
Sliingon had in its background, or rather as its 
ysHmiatie exfires.sion, this view of a vast sjiiritual 
evelonment going on in the individual soul hm well 
as in the cosmic life. 'I'lie linal aim of every finite 
'•xistenee, according to tliis view, was participation 
in the full life of the cosmic Lord ana attainment 
l>y this means of complete mastery over the cosmic 
tiiysteries. 

The Sliingon mysticism w'as, in fact, a culminn 
tion of Buddhist philo.sophical thought, which 
tried to unite in a harmonious whole not only the 
diflerent schools of Buddhism, but al.so all other 
religions and philosopliies witli whiidi it came into 
contact. What the Tendai school regarded as the 
steps in Buddha's educative method was modified 
by the Sliingon system to mean the successive 
sUiges of spiritual develofunent, guided and illu¬ 
mined by Buddha’s wisdom and mercy. Thus the 
general trernl of thought in these philosophical 
lystcms was idealistic in their philosophicaJ founda- 
ion and pantheistic in their religious bearing. 
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3. Confucian philosophy.— In the early stage of 
itrs iiilluejice in Japan ConfncianiMtn was a system 
of civic riioraliiy and social institutions, and left 
tlic fiel<i of pliiloMojdiic thought to liuddhisin, 
never at teniptnig t.(» rival it. Hut the character¬ 
istic feature of Huddliisrn—its linking of ethics 
and nietajdiysics tlirough psychological stdf-intro- 
spe< (ion made more and more impression upon 
(diincMc Onifucianists, and resulted in the Singf-li 
sciioo) of the i 2 th cent., represented chiefly by 
(’Im-Hsi (Ja}». Shu-shi). 

Shiff means literally ‘nature,’ the universal 
jiM-ture of all existences identified with the ulti¬ 
mate princijde of cosmic existence ; and in this 
sense ninr/ i's identical with li, ‘reason’ or ‘uni- 
votsal principle,’ like the Stoic \6yoi. Hesides 
(his, the Sing li school postulated the existence of 
another [uinciple called k'i, literally ‘air,’ which 
meant the paridcularizing and vitalizing principle 
— the soun;e of concrete physical existence, 'i’hus 
the, an!itliesis between h and ki may roughly be 
charaef tM i/cd as a duali.sm of the metiijihysical 
and spiril ual on one side and the physical and 
concrete on the other. ’I'hc Sing-li school empha- 
siz(!d in its rneta[)h 3 '^sics the ulI-pervading rule of 
li as the wisdom and will of heaven, while in 
phvsi(;H it elaborafed the theory of the differentia- 
lion out of //i of mental and [ihysical conditions, 
w Inch were pervaded by the positive and negative 
piinci|ih‘s and yang) and composed of the live 
mat(U ial clcinents. 

'I'hough the chief interest of the school was in 
ethics, its thinkers had to face the problem of 
psychologically examining human nature as re- 
llccting tli(‘ heavenly reason, on the one hand, and 
as being disturbed ny physical conditions, on the 
other. 'I'he intriitate problems of human nature 
were treated along jisychological lines— (".g.y the 
relation lietweim the Huulamental nature of the 
mind ami its emotional agitations, the diflerenee 
of temperaments (taiised by the preponderanee ol 
the various elements in the physical life, the close 
link existing between control of moral will and 
intelltMdnal investigation into the nature of things, 
etc. 'i'h(!Me disenssion.H w<!ie directed towanls 
moral problems and ajijdied to the methods of 
mental cult uk; and (control. 'I’liis sjestem of meta¬ 
physics and ethics was introduced into Jii]»an in 
the Nth cent., hut was cultivated chiefly by 
Iblddhist monks, until it was adopted as the 
urthodiix teaching of the State l\y the dictatorial 
g(»vcrnment in the Is’ginning of the 17th cent, and 
took t he upper cImsscm umlcr its sway. The stcuy 
of how the orthodox teachings of the Shu-shi 
philosoj)hy moulded the moral life of the ruling 
(dasses IS an important chapter in the moral history^ 
of the .lupauesi*, hut cannot ho treated here.* We 
may, however, ]ioint out an important feature of 
the Sing-li sclmol in .lapaii : it emphasized tlie 
virtues of sincerity and olicdiem-e jierhaps more 
than benevolence and just ice, the eardinai virtues 
of (lie original (kmfnciaiiism. 'riiis was a conse¬ 
quence of the Shu-shi ethics adapted to the neeils 
of the time, when tlie .Fapanese nation was ruled > 
by a strong military government and enjoj'ed a 
peace lasting over two centuries. Sincerity, thus 1 
tmiphasized, verged on religious devotion—a pious 
obedience towards t he heavenly reason as well as 
towards social order. ’I'his was a characteristic 
point of Japanese Confucianism, distinguishing it 
from the same system in its native land ; and, in 
fact, some Jaiuinese Confuciauists of the 18th 
cent, oiganizeil a Shintb-Confuciaii cult. 

A system of ethical teaching thus dictated by 

^ .Sof /.V/i't/Kitor and Mttral Development of the 

Japaoene, pt. v. On C'otifuciiiniani in Jajtan In (feiierai see U. 
C. Annstioiijf, Lipht from th4 £a^, Toronto, 11*14, and it* 
review !)> Anetiaki In the Ilarmrd T/uotofpioal Jtevieto, vill. 
11815) 6ea-671. 


the government and emphasizing obedience inevi¬ 
tably aroused reaction from men of ability and 
originality. One of the reactions was the ‘ Old 
Learning ’ (Jap. Ko-gaku ha), which claimed to 
purge Confucianism from later admixtures and 
proposed a more dynamic view of the world and 
life. Speaking in general, the result was a mon¬ 
istic pliiluso{)}iy identifying ki with li, i.e. at¬ 
tributing the concrete vitalizing force to the very 
nature of the cosmic principle. In this .sy^stem the 
partition between rnetanhysics and physics was 
partly abolished, and liaewise the antithesis be¬ 
tween the universal nature and tlie actual life. 
Every thing is a direct manifestation of the uni¬ 
versal vitality, and what the Shu-shiists call the 
‘ rea.son ’ or intelligence is nothing but the reign of 
law to be detected in the proi^esses of the cosmii; 
and individual life. The ethical consequence of 
thi.s monistic philosophy was that not obedience 
but an actual realization of the universal life in 
the individual was the virtue of human life—a 
self-realization in wliicli the individual embodies 
the alI-<om[»rchensive vitality of the universe. 
'J’he cardinal virtues are, therefore, benevolence 
and iustiee, the virtues which rejue.sent tlie love 
and law of the cosmic existence in the individual 
and social life. In short, the ‘Old Learning’ 
school was, in spite of its claim ami title, a pro¬ 
duct of Japanese genius, wliich cared not so much 
for luetaphy.-ical abstractions as for tlie realities of 
life. In its teaching we see a close tie between 
meta|»hysics anti ctliics, to the exclusion to a large 
(!Xl«mt of physical theories and iisychological suV 

' (*t itis. 

'I'hc second of the heterodox schools consisted of 
the followers of Wang Yang-raing (Jap. ()-Yomei), 
tlie intuitionist of the Kith century. This school 
itientilied conscience, when unstained and fully 
alive, with the primeval coiisci(!n(!e of the uni¬ 
verse. The main distinction of tlie school was 
that it abandoned all theoretical subtleties and 
aimed at realizing the primeval conscience in the 
individual life, first in intuitive insight and 
spiritual drill, and then in actual life. This 
feature had its best manifestation in the moral 
attainment of a select few, who also favoured de¬ 
mocratic ideas and jiractices. The Ybmei school 
was eminent and etiicju-ious in its practical etlects 
more than in jdiilosojdiic thought as suidi. 

4 . Review and present conditions.—Viewed as a 
whole, the philosojihic thought of the Japanese 
never manibisted originality, but was always 
iiilluenc.ed by the philosophical systems of tiie 
Asiatic continent. Vet the impression made and 
the modifications wrought by tlie .Japanese upon 
tliese imported systems cannot be overlooked. Prag- 
iiatic appliitntion and attempts at unifying those 
vsteins characterized the history of Japanese 
thought, and it liore its best fruits in religious and 
oral life rat her than in theoretical elaborat ions. 
The change in philosophy going on at present is 
chiefly due to Japan’s conUict with Western civil- 
izaliuii. Auguste Comte and J. S. Mill were the 
first European ))luloHOphers introduced, in the 
seventies of the 19th cent., soon after the reform of 
1868, and some Confucianists found in Comte’s 
positivism an ally of their own ethical and social 
theories. Herbert Spencer followed, and the sway 
of agnosticism lasted during the eighties. The 
English philosopher exerteil his influence in dis- 

( lelling, more or less, mystic or religious idca.s 
laniled down among the Japanese, but a peculiai 
mint in his influence was that his agnosticism was 
nought by some Buddhists into connexion with 
the Buddhist transcendentalism of the Saiiron 
school. This was due to the fact that the Un¬ 
knowable of Spencer show'ed kinship to the over 
coming, in Sanron, of all finite conce[)tians in 
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the search for the ultimate reality. This alliance 
is also found in Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘ appreciation of 
Buddhisju throu^di his Spencerian a<,Miosticisiii, 
thotij^'li independently from the Japanese thinkers. 
While agnosticism was prevailing, Hegel was 
gradually introduced, and soon some young 
Hut id lusts realized the kinship between Hegel's 
metaphysicai dialectic and the Tendai philosopliv 
of Hudohism. This tliscovery, in conjunction witlj 
various other circumstaiu’es, gave a strong impetus 
to the revival of liudtlhist jdnlosophy during the 
later years of the eighties. Since tlien nearly 
every one of the E^uroptsan philo.so{>hers lias found 
his exponents in Japan, and the philosophical 
thought of modern Japan is in a melting-pot of 
Oriental and Occidental philosophies. Nearly 
tw’enty chairs of jdiilosopliy and philosophical 
sciences in Japanese universities represent all 
possible combinatiijns of those philosophies. 
Although it may he premature to speak of any 
delinite tendencies or predominant features, we 
may peiliaiis safely .say that all tiicHc stream.s of 
Western th<tuglit are being correlafeil with cither 
JJuddhist idealism or Cenfiician positivism. 

Litrraturk. —This is cited throughout the article. 

M. Ank.^aki. 

PHILOSOPHY (Jewish).—.Jewish philosujihy 
may aptly be designated as the conscious attcmid 
of Jewish thinkers to rei'oncile the teachings of 
Judaism with the result.s of their studie.s in the 
licld.s of the secular sciences. The literary pro¬ 
ducts of the Jews in this line of thought are not 
the continuation of either the Hihle or the 'I'almud, 
nor do they re|uesent a sjiontaneous manifesiat ion 
of the Jewish mode of tliinking, as was the case 
with the philosophy of the ancient (ireek.s ; they 
are the outgi t>wth of foreign inlluenccs which were 
fundamentally antagonistic to the religious spirit 
of Judni.sm. A fieople begins to philo.s(.)pluze only 
when, for one reason or another, it hccome.s sus- 
piiuous of the value and trutli of its irilierite<l iileas 
and national heliids. The Jews of ancient times, 
with the exiieption perhajis of some individuals, of 
whom, liowever, we have no sutlicicnt recortls to 
warrant coiKilusions, never entci lamed any ilouht 
as to the truth and the ethical worth of their 
religions teachings, l.ooking upon the Bible as a 
sacred hook, the contents of which were revealed 
or in.spired by (Jod Himself, they felt themselvos 
in the y»os.se.s.sion of all truth, and it did not octmr 
to them that they were in need of some new system 
of nietapliysics wliich would reveal to them verities 
not contained in tlunr religious documents. It 
was only when the .lews came in contact with 
other nations, tirst with the Gnjeks ami tiien with 
their di.sciples, the Arabs, that some of their 
scholars, who in their quest for knowledge had 
ventured beyond the boundaries of tlieir own 
national literature, began to notice tlie <li.screpan- 
cies between what they had hitherto considered as 
eternal verities and the new truth which was 
heralded with so much clearness and certainty in 
the works of foreigm pliilosophy. This realiza¬ 
tion of a conflict of ideas is already reflected in 
l.ht; book of Ecclcsi,antes, whose author, however, 
makes no attempt at any philosophic reconciliation 
of the oppo.sing view.s. 

Tlie first Jewish author of prominence who tried 
to harmonize the Jewish and tfie Greek world- 
conceyition wa,a JNiilo of Alexandria (c. 20 li.c.- 
A.D. 50). Starting out from tlie point of view of a 
pious ob.servant Jew, such as lie wa.s, tliat the 
I„aw of Monies is the source and standard of all 
truth, religious and philosophic, and being at the 
same time an €;rit husiastic. devotee of Greek 
thought, Philo set himself the task of proving 
1 Lafeadio Oearn, Japan : an Attempt at Interpretation, 
New York, 1904. pp. 22!J-‘r.o. 


that Judaism and Hellenism not only are not 
antagoni.stic, hut actually tca< !i the .same divine 
truth, though each in a dillen-nt form. In order 
to achieve his [mrpose he, tui tlie one hand, resorted 
to an elaborate and often fantii-stic system of 
allegorizatioii of the Bible, whereby the text 
could he made to mean anything desired, and, on 
the other hand, selecteil from the varimis writings 
of the philosophers those views whicli in his 
opinitin could he best adapted to the teachings of 
the Bible. Philo, though far from being a mere 
compiler, is tfuis to he classed wiMi the philosopiiic 
eclectics. The doctrines of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, tlie Stoics, and others were all made to 
contribute to his systtuu, the main purpose of 
wliicli was, 08 alreaiiy uotcii. the defence and 
jusiitication of the ,Jewish religion (seo C. 
Siegfried, Philo von Alt'.rom/riit, .lena, 1875, p. 
IJT d. ; .lames Drummond. Philo Judcrus, London, 
1SS8, i. 257 ft.). Pliilo's iiilliicnceon tlie latcrdevcl- 
ojinicnt of .Jewish pliilo-.ophy w»r.s comparatively 
■small (<f. Siegfried, j)p. 2f>h-^Ji)2), imt was an 
important factor in the consu ii<-t ion of the 
Ghiistian tlogma by the (’^luir<-li Putliers. Seep 
furtlier. Alk.xandkian I'm kumki y, § 2. 

In the literature of the .lews that originated 
during tlie nine centuries following upon tlie short 
Htdlciiistie jieriod very little is fouml that can he 
designated as philosophy. I'lie only work of a 
speculative nature is the semi-mystic Hebrew 
treatise known under the name of Sefer Y'prnh 
(‘Book of (heal ion’), which was ascribed to the 
Mishnie t<*aclier' Akiha (‘Jtid <;ent.) and even to the 
patriarch Abraham, hut is no doubt a yiroduct of 
the Salioraic or tlie earlier (ieonii! yierioii (.')th-7th 
cent.). A)'arl frmn some piiilological paragrayihs 
dealing with the ll»*hrcw language, the tretitise is 
a Hjieculative attempt to solve the mysteries of 
(»o<l and nature in short sentenees w hich are partly 
very obscure. I’iie numher-symholiHrn of the 
Neo-1 Pythagorean school and some Gnostic ideas 
are the most cotisjdcnous elements of the h<H»k, 
which exercised an immense inlliierice on later 
.Jewish literature, particularly the lyalihula (r/.t'.). 
It appeared in several huinlred editions, wots fre¬ 
quently translated into Latin and all the leading 
Kuropean languages, and was variously com¬ 
mented upon by the most prominent. Jewish ami 
also (hiristian author.s (Hoe for the literature JR 
xii. 60(i; M. Steinsehneider, Dir. hehrniachen Vber- 
setzun^jm, Berlin, 181>.3, n. .'195, n. 181). 

With the general advancement and Hcientific 
progress which mark the Utli cent, in tlie history 
of I.^him a new jieriod of literary activity and pn - 
duc.ti\ily was inaugurated also among the .Jews 
living under Isl.imitic rule. Among the vaviouH 
secular sciences then cultivated philosophy, too. 
was given careful attention. 'I'lic miinerous Jew ish 
ilnlosophic writers wlio riqu'e.sent this period (wliiidi 
a.->ted about four centurie.s) are profierly classified 
according to the prevaletnie in tlieir works of the 
doctrines and itleas which they adopted from one 
or the other of the tliree main divisions of con¬ 
temporaneous M u ham mail an philosopliors. The 
latter are usually grouped as Mutakallimiln, Neo- 
I’latonists, and Aristotelians, or l*eripatetics, the 
three schools fidlowing one another in clironological 
Hucce.ssion, although w’e meet with atlherenls of 
the Kal&m, also during the period of the Peri¬ 
patetics. The Jewish philo.sophers who looked 
upon the Aiahs as literary models naturally 
adopted wdth the external literary form and 
nictlnwl also the essential contents of the Arabic 
diilo.so])hy of their time—tliat is, in so far as the 
atter was found to he compatible W'ith the prin¬ 
cipal tenets of .Judaism. We find, therefore, the 
same three philoso;diie divisions among the Jews 
a-M among the Arabs. (Jften, however, religious 
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ft(;nip!e« prevented individual thinkers from aban¬ 
doning tlieniHelves entirely to the influence of the 
school to whiclj, in the main, they belonged. In 
such events they would adopt single doctrines 
from some other system of tliought, graft them 
upon their own, and tlius obtain the cliief re.sult 
aimed at, namely, the liarnumi/ation of reason and 
belief, of philoHo|»hy and religion. With a few 
exceptions, Jewish philosophers are accordingly, 
OH are indeed most of the medijeval Muhaminadaii 
and Christian philosophers, more or less eclectics. 
Their writings, nearly all composed in Arabic, but 
some preserved only in early Hebrew or I^alin 
translations, canmjt be j)roperly understood without 
a Hutlicient kno\^hMige of the kindred Aral>ic 
literature uimn whu li they drew (see i^niLosoiMiY 
[Muslim]). It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that owing to these facts .Jewish philos<»j»liy 
is hut a repetition or slight nioditic.ation of that of 
the Arabs. For, as we have seen, the Jewish 
mind, when it made acquaintance with philosophy, 
whether Creek or Arabic, was not a tabula rasa 
capabli! of accepting anytliing tluit ollcred itse.lf 
for acceptance, hut, on the contrary, fiad been 
fully indoctrinated with a system of religion 
involving, if we may say so, a j>hiloHophy of its 
own which was totally difl'erent from the one that 
now presented itself. A tliorougli revision of the 
entire stock of their religious ideas as well cm deep 
penetration into the real meaning of Cra*co-Aral>ic 
inetapliysics was recjuired in order to make 
)ossible a mental readjustment and a (;omplete 
deriding of the two heterogeneous ebmients. The 
Jewish thinkers succeeded fairly well in this task 
of combining the secular and the saejed, the 
human ami tJie divine, and by this cuinbiuation 
gave to CreeU (espei^ially l*eripa(eti(J phiiosopliy, 
as tak(*ri over from the Arabs, a distinct religious 
character, transforming t.lie whole into a system of 
ethics and tlo'ology. From a scientific }K)int of 
view, all tliis activity may have been uncritical 
ami wrong, but, us a stage in the development and 
manifestation of human thought, it was of no less 
importamo and originality than the philosophy 
of tlie Muhammadan theologians and Christian 
scholastics, which likewise culminated in the 
attempt to reconcile pagan thouglit wit h the tenets 
of tlieir respective religions. It shouhi also be 
noted that tliere were some .lewisli tbinkors who 
did not enter upon the lield of philosophy witli a 
view of harmonizing it with their religious ludief, 
but tried to settle the problems without consider¬ 
ing the consequences from the point of view of 
religion. 

An author of this t 5 q)e was Isaac b. Solomon 
Isratdi of (vairawftn, N. Africa ( t as isreisu tcd, 
at the age of over 100 ye.'irs), the first known Jewish 
j)hiloso]>bie writer of the Arabic i>eriod, and recog¬ 
nized as the greatest physician of the Aliddle Ages, 
media'val Christian authors referring to him as 
* exiuiius monarcha mediciriae.’ As a philosopher, 
Israeli (launot be rated very high ; he wasaltoget her 
an echs-tic, taking his material from any source 
with \vhi(di lie lia]q»ened to bo acquaintea; hence 
he cannot be chisscd with any of the three groups 
mentioned before, altliougb on the whole he 
inclines more towanls Neo-Flatonic ideas. Israeli 
deserves recognition, however, for having first 
introtiuced the study of philosophy among the 
Oriental Jews of his time. His influence on the 
development of .Jewish pliiloMophy was very small, 
but Christian scholo-stics, like Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, made prolitie use of 
his writings (see Steinschnei<ler, Araoische Litera- 
tur der Juden, Frankfort, 1002, § 28 ; J. Gnttmann, 
Die philosophi.trhen Lchren des Isaak ben Salomon 
Israeli, Munster, 1911, esp. p. 17 11.). 

X. The Jewish MutakallimOn.—The earliest 


Jewish writer who is known to have followed the 
philosophy of tiie Kahiin is D.avid l>. Merwan ibii 
al-Mukammoj^ {JQII xv. [10o:iJ 6H2) of Rakka, 
Mesop<»tamLa, who nourished towards the end of the 
0 th and the beginning of tlie 10th cent, and is the 
first Jew'ish author to mention Aristotle byname 
{ib. xvii. [19U.‘)] 357). He wrote a philosophic work 
under the title' Ishrnn Makdla (‘ Twenty Chapt ers ’), 
dealing with the various philosophical and theo¬ 
logical problems current in those days. Fifteen 
chapters of the work were not long ago discovered 
in the Fetrograd Library, wliile some portions of it 
were embodied in a Hebrew translation in the 
work of an author of the 12lh cent. (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 25, p. 338 f. ; tschreiner, Der Kaldm, 
p. 22 f. ; JE iv. 4t)()). 

Cf far greater importance for the history of 
Jew'ish philosophy is tiie famous Cfiou Sa'adya b, 
Joseph al-Fayyumi (802-042), who is generally 
recognized as the inauguralor of a new ei)och in 
all branches of Jewisli learning, and who was 
actually the creator of medbeval .Jewdsh j)hilosopliy. 
While in general following the method and tlie 
ideas of tlie Mutakallimiln, he sliows himself in 
many essential tioints an indejiendciit tliinker, who 
paved tlie way tor the work of harmonizing reason 
and religion. It is impossible here even to mention 
the problems discussed in his very numerous 
writings, especially in his main jihilosophic work. 
The Hook of Philosophic Doctrines ana Religious 
Beliefs, which was much read in the Helirevv t rans¬ 
lation (Ennlnot we De ot) of Judah ibn ''J'ibbbn 
(1180). The Arabic original was published by 
S. Landauer (Leyden, ISSU). JSeo art, Sa'ahya 
and literature there cited ; cf. also H, Malter, 
Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, in the press; 
Sieinsclineider, Arab, Lit., § 31 ; (Tiittmanu, Die 
Reliaionsphilo.sophie des Saadia, Giittiiigeu, 1882 ; 
Sclireiner, pp. 5-22. 

Among the Jewish followers of the Kalarii 
shortly after the time of Sa'adya (r. 950) speiual 
mention is made by a prominent Muhammadan 

tr / 

author of one Abu-1-Hayr () Dftfld ibn Miisag 

(diminutive of Musa), wdio defended the doctrines 
of the Kalani in learned meetings of Muhammadan 
F<m ipateticM in Baghdad and Basra (see Goldzihor, 
yjA./ xlvii. [1804] 41-46). 

Sa'adya was taken as a model also by the 
(ieAiiim Samuel b. I.lofni (f 1034) and his son-m-law' 
Hai (t 1038), both very influential scholars (see 
Schreiner, MGWJ xxxv. [1886] 314 If.), as also by 
their contemporary Nissim b. Jacob, head of the 
learned community of lyairawan, who in his Clavis 
[Mafteah, ed. J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1847), as 
well as in other writings (Goldziher, REJ xlvii. 
170-186; Steinschnuider, Arab. Lit., § 59), fre¬ 
quently set forth various doctrines of the Mutakal- 
limun. 

An anonymous Arabic treatise in Hebrew 
characters dealing, as far as the recently dis¬ 
covered fragment goes, with the question of the 
ilivine attributes likewise represents the school of 
the Mutakallimun. As supposed by Gohiziiier, 
who edited the fragment {Harkavy-Fe.ttschrift, 
Fetrograd, 1908, pp. 95-114), the author lived al.so 
in tlie period under consideration (11th century). 

In this connexion mention must lie made of a 
distinct group of Jewisli Mutakallimdn—the sect 
known under the name of l^araites (q.v.). Having 
broken away from the solid ground of traditionad 
Judaism with its Haggadic theology, which formed 
a strong barrier against heretic tendencies, they 
were thrown into a state of religious confusion 
wliich inclined them to be blown about by any 
wind of theolopcal doctrine that happened to be 
prevailing in their days. The l^araites, especially 
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those of the 11 th and the 12 th centuries, therefore 
adopted the philosophy of the cunteniporanecus 
Kalam in its entirety, so tiiat some of their works 
might ‘almost as well have been written by a Mu- 
ham inadan author ’ (Steinsehneider, I hersctzunqen^ 
p. 453). Tlie most prominent of the l^araite philo¬ 
sophic writers are : Abu Jusuf Ja'^Qb al l>:irkisani 
(c. 930 [ih. p. 451 fl., and Arab. Lit., § 43]); Joseph b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen, known under the euphemy 
al-13a^Ir (Hebrew ‘ ha-Koeli,’ ‘ tlie seeing’) because 
of his blindness, the most importatjt ^laraite 
philosopher of the 11 th cent. (P. F. Frankl, A’m 
mtUazilitischer Knldin, Qtc., Vienna, 1872; Stein- 
schneider, Vbersr.tzungen, §§ 265-‘270, and Arab. 
Lit,, § 60; Schreiner, Der KaUnn, pp. 27-32); 
JeshQ'a b. Jelmdah (lltli cent. [Steinschneider, 
Arab, Lit., § 51 ; Sciireiner, Studien uber Jeschua 
ben Jehnda, lierlin, 1900, who gives a full presenta¬ 
tion of Jeshu'a’s philosophy]). To these )^uraite 
pliilosophers may be added the famous author of 
a .^araito encyclopjedia (Esbkol ha-Kdfer), Judah 
iladassi of Constantinople (Schreiner, her Ka/thn, 
p. 3.3 f.), and tlie Hible exegete Aaron b. Joseph of 
(’onstanlinople {ib. p. 57 ; cf. Kohler, JE i. 14), 
both of the 13th century. 

2 . The Jewish Neo-Platonists.—In the works of 
Isaac Israeli (mentioned above) we find for the 
first time a decided infhience of the Neo-Platonic 
school, but the real represenUitives of Neo- 
Platonism among the Jews did not apjiear until 
over a century later in Spain. Of the.se the first 
and foremost author is undoubtedly the famous 
])oet Solomon ibn Cnbirol of Mahigji, who, up to 
1840, when Solomon .Munk tliHcover<‘d his identity, 
was known as a (diristian scdiohistic under tlie 
corrupt name of Avic-ebron. His main philosophic 
Work, The founttiin of Life, which i.s pre.served 
only in a Latin transiation of the 12th cent, ((b 
Ijjlumker, AvmcebroHs Eons Vitrr, Munster, 1895) 
and in the ll'-brew exti iicts made from (he Arabic 
original by Slieni Toll Palquera (13th cent.), has 
exerci.sed the greatest influence on the development 
of Neo-PIa(.onism in tlie Chrisfiati Middle Ages. 
Ibn (hibirol nhows hijuself entirely independent of 
Jewish religious dogma, treating the philosophic 
problems without any tiieologiiuil bia.s. His work 
wa.s therefore attacked hy some of hi.s successors 
and had comparatively little inlluence on Jewish 
thonglit. Sec, further, art. In.V (iAfUKOL. 

To the lull cent, belongs in all pr<diability also 
the anonymou.s Arabic work dni al-nafs 
(‘Essence‘of tlie Soul’), whose author is entirely 
under the inlluence of the Neo-Platonists, especi¬ 
ally the so-called ‘Sincere Fricrnls' 

a fraternity of humanitarian pliiloso- 

phers who had established tliemselves at Pasra 
during the second half of the loth cent. (cf. (»old- 
ziher, in Die Kult ur der Gegnurart, i. 5, p. 309 f.). 
The work was published by Goidzilier (Kitdb 
mdni al-nafs, Berlin, 1907), who gave also a 
thorough analysi.s of its contents. 

During the first h.alf of tlie 12th cent. Jewish 
Neo-Platonism is represented by tlie a.Htrom)mer 


{Uegy^ - 

110 ), and by the p 

(t 1139), in hi.s Garden of which only 

fragments are preserved (se^ Steinschneider, Arab. 
Lif., p. 150, no. 3). 

Moses ibn Ezra’s prominent contemporary, the 
philosopher Joseph ibn Sadilik (or SiildiV) of Cor¬ 
dova (t 1149), in niH Mirrocosm, pre.serve<l only in a 
Hebrew translation (Oldm ^n(dn,ed. S. Ilorovitz, 
Breslau, 1903) likewise propagates Neo-Platonic 


ideas (cf. M. Doctor, Die Philo.sophie des Josef ibn 
Zaddik, Munster, 1895 ; Schreinifr, Der Kaldm,p. 
27 tr. ; Kau fill linn, Attributenlehre, pp. ‘255-337 ; 
Horovitz, Die Fst^chologie, pp. 147-207), as does abso 
the famous Bible exegete Abruliani ibn Ezra of 
Toledo (t 11U7) in his numerous Bible commcti- 
taries and indeiieiulent works (M. Friedliinder, 
E.-isaya on the Writings of AbrnJuim ibn Ezra, 
liondon, 1877 ; for his relation to the Kalftm see 
Schreiner, Der Kahhn, p]*. 35-41). 

Altogether in the spirit of Muhammadan Neo- 
Platonism is the philosophic wtirk Bu.<itdn al- Vkul 
(‘Carden of Intellects’), in seven chapters, by 
Nathunael al-Eayyv\mi of Yemen ( 12 th cent.), 
published with an English translation and notes 
by David Levine, New York, 1908 (SteinHchneider, 
Arab. Lit., % HI). 

In the very popular ethical work, Duties of 
the Heart, by Bahya ibn PaVOda of Saragossa, 
which in the Hebrew translation {JJbbot hn-Lebdbot) 
of Judah ibn Tibbon (1167) luvs gone through about 
i )0 editions, and has been translated into several 
European languages, Neo-I'latonic and Sttfi lioe- 
trine.Mare freuuently met with, tlioiigb the author 
.shows a niaiKcd inclination towards the Kalhm 
(see Kaufmann, ‘ Die Tlieologie des Bachja ibn 
Pakmia,’ in Gesamnielte Srhriften, ii., and especi- 
ally Schreiner, Der Kahhn, p. 25). The Arabic 
original umler the title Al-hiddja’ ild fard' id al- 
qtdub has been edited with a learned introduction 
by A. S. Yahuda (Lc 3 ulen, 1912). 

Apart from the authors of independent works 
here enumerated, there w'ere several others wdio, 
through translation into Hebrew of non-,Jewish 
Neo-lMatoiii<i writings, have largely contriluiteil to 
the spread and popularization of Neo-Platonic 
iloetrines. In some instances the work.s in que.s- 
lion have been preserved in the Hebrew transla¬ 
tion only, as, e.ff., the pseudo-hhupedoclean treatise 
on The 'Fioe Substances, eililed by D. Kanfmann 
in Studicn uber Salomon ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 
1899. 

Through the infhience of this literature various 
doctrines of Neo-Platonic origin gained entrance 
into Hebrew Bible commentaries and other works 
i>f later authors, who were not always aware of the 
real origin of their ideas. The main streJim of 
Neo-Platonic ideas, however, emj>tied into the 
wide sea of mediaeval Jewish mysticism, the 
(^abhala {g v.). 

3 . The Jewish Aristotelian*.—The philosojihy 
of Aristotle reached the Arabs and the Jews only 
after having undergone considerable chang<‘s. 
Aristotle’s early interjueters, especially Porphyry, 
took great liberties in reading into the text certain 
ideas which were foreign to Aristotle’s sy.stem. 
In the following centuries a number of pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings came into existence, tlie 
doctrines of which would have been vigorously 
repudiated by the great Stagiiite. The lack of 
historical crit-icisin, however, which was common 
to those ages, nuide the Arabs as well as the Jews 
lielieve in the genuinenesH of these writings. 
Obvious contradictions of the system of Aristotle 
were represented as later views of the philosopher, 
or ditlieulties were smotitlied over in some other 
artificial way. Thus a combination of Ari.stotelian, 
Neo Pythagorean, and Neo-Platonic doctrines was 
attributed to Aristotle, the influence of which 
makes itself felt even among the keenest and 
stanchest Peripatetics. 

The first Jewish writer to refer to Aristotle by 
name is the above-mentioned David al-Mul^ammat) 
(SLeinschneider, JQIi xvii. [190.5] 357), while his 
younger contemporary, the GA5n Baadva (892-942), 
though never mentioning Aristotle by name, at 
times adopts some of his philosophic theories, and 
at others assails him bitterly. By this time, then. 
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al-Kindl, al-Fftrftbl, and other Aral)s had made the 
name of AriMU)tle familiar to Jewinli tliiiikers, hut, 
n« KalAnt and Neo-PiatoniHin were pre<lomimint 
anion;i 4 the Arabn, the Jew'H, too, vvtne hehl under 
their influence, and for nearly two centuries no 
representative of Peripateticinrn an[»care<i among 
them. The famous poet Judah Halevi {q.v.) of 
Toledo (t 1140) shows thorough acquaintance with 
the j)idlosophy of Aristotle in his apologetic work 
known under the title Knzari (Ch^izari), which is 
a philosophic dialogue between a HeV)rew scholar 
and the king of the Cha/ars, and which was trans¬ 
lated into Latin ami the leading European lang- 
uag<*s (SteinHchneider, Arab. Lit., § 103). Being 
likewise a strong opponent of philoHoj)hy, he can¬ 
not he counted among the Jewish Aristotelians. 
It was not until about the second half of the 12th 
cent, that a real champion of Aristotelian idiilo- 
sofdiy appeared in Abraham ibn Datid of Toledo 
(t c. 1180). In a work called 7’Ac Sublime Faith he 
made the first atterjipt at reconciliation of Judaism 
with the doctrines or Peripatetic philosophy. Ilm 
DkDd’s chief interest was the problem or free will 
versus predestination. He also discusses at some 
length the problem of rreatio ex jxihilo. Here he 
deviates from the Aristotelian assuTiiption of the 
eternality of matter, adopting instead with certain 
reservations a theory similar to tho Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation. Neo-Platonic ideas find 
expression also in some other parts of the essenti¬ 
ally Aristotelian work (see (luttmann, Die. lie- 
ligiousphUosojihie des A brnhnrn ibn (Ibttin- 

gen, 1879; Horovitz, Die. Psi/('hologie, p. 211 tL). 

Of much greater conHe(|uence was Moh<*s b. 
Maimfin, commonly calhal Maimonides ((y.v.] 
lI3o-I2()4), the greatest .lewish [>hilosophcr of the 
Middle Ages. Like I l>rr D/iud, whom he fre<]uently 
lolhiwH, he started out with the convi<qion that 
reason, being a gift of Ood, c,nnn<d, j)os.MibIy conflict 
with true religion, whi(“h emaiiiites from the same 
source. Aristotle is to Maimonides * the prince of 
philosophers ’ whose theories he opposes to those 
of the Miitakalliiniln. In his mam philosophic 
work, The (Inide of the Perplexed, he tri<*s to 
demonstrate the identity of Aristotle’s teachings 
with those of Judaism. The ap|).'nent contriuli(;- 
tion between Aristotle tind the Bible is due only 
to a too literal interpretation of the lal-t<‘r. A 
large portion of the work is theredore devote.d to 
explaining away the anthropomoridiisms of the 
Scri{)tures. In connexion therewith he discusses 
the divine attributes. Maimonides does not admit 
any positive attributes in the description of (lod, 
exccjit those referring to God’s actions. God’s 
essence can be described only negatively. The 
last chapters of ( he first part oiler a histtiry of the 
Kiibini and a trenchant criticism of its metluxls 
and teachings, which until recent times was the 
m<>st imjiortant source of our knowledge about the 
Kahim. Tlu* main })hilosophic problems, as rrenfio 
ex riihilo, unity and inc()rpt)reality of God, and 
the nature of prophecy, are admirably treated in 
the second part of the Guide, while the third is ' 
devoted to (jnestions of a more theological char.ac- 
ter, such as the origin of evil (theodi<-y), the extent 
of divine providence, which, contrary to the 
opinion of Aristotle, Maimonides holds, embraces 
all human imlividuals, and, finally, the meaning 
and purpose of the revealed law, xvliich is trealed 
in nrueh detail. Maimonides identifies religion, as 
expressed in the divine i»recepts of the Pentateuch, 
with ethics, and tries to sho>v that the precepts, 
if pro])erly understotxl, have a rixual purpose. 

The main results of his philosophic investigations 
were formulated by Maimonides in short para¬ 
graphs at the beginning of his famous code, r ailed 
Mishneh Tdrdh. Peripatetic philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle thus appears here as an integral part of a 


corle of Jewish law. See, further, art. Maimon- 

II>KS. 

Gf the immediate pupils of Maimonides sj)eciMl 
mention is to be made of Joseph ibn 'ALnin 
(t Aleppo, 1226), to whom Maimonides dedicated 
his Guide. He is the author of several philosophic 
treatises, some of which were published (see 
8tein.schneider, Arab. Lit., §170; J. L, Magnes, 
A Treatise as to Necessary Existence, etc., Berlin, 
1904 ; \V. Bacher, Sepher Musar, do. 1910). 

Maimonides’ works exercised great influence on 
(Christian scholastics, especially Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others (Kaufmann, Gesam- 
incite Sc.hriften, ii. 162 11'.). Among the Jews 
many of his doctrines were strongly opposed as 
incom[>atible witfi traditional tiudaism. This op¬ 
position led to a Avifle-spread internal strife and to 
a decline of philo.sophic studies within the ranks of 
Jewry (see U. Graetz, Hist, of the. Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. 622-545,623 11’.). 'riie numer¬ 
ous philosophic writers of the 13th cent, merely 
repeated the ideas of previous authors. Some of 
them, how'ever, displayed groat literary ability and 
industry as translators of foreign works into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, Ubersetzungen, pp, 42- 
609), as compilers of general eneyclopiedias {ib. pp. 
1-42), or as commentators on the works of otlieis. 
Among these writers mention should be made of 
the l’roven<,-al Shem ’Fob I’alquera (1226-90), u 
profound sciiolar and keen literary critic (Malttn-, 
JQU, newser., i. [1910-11] 161-181, 4.61-501); the 
Italian physician Hillel b. Samuel (1220-9U), trans¬ 
lator into Hebrew of several works, among them 
the pseudo-Aristolelian Liber de. Cansis, from 
laitin, and author of an indejiendent philosopliitr 
work (Tagmule ha-Nefesh, Lyck, 1874 ; see Stein- 
s<;hneid(‘r’s letter in the introd. to this work); 
Isa.ac .Mbalag of S. France, an unreserved follower 
of Aristotle, with some leaning, however, towards 
the l,<ahl)ala (H. Auerbach, Isaak Albalag, I'.n's- 
lau, 1906) ; .Joseph ibn Caspi of Argenti(‘re (1340), 
the most prolilic writer of that period (see E. 
Kenan ana A. Neubauer, in Hist. litUraxre de In 
France., Paris, 1893, xxxi, 477-647), and his con¬ 
temporary, the poet Jedaiah Penini of Beziers, 
whose Kxamr.n Mundi, an ethical work in a highly 
loetical Hebrew'style, was one of the most [»opular 
looks of the Middle Ages. It w'as translatecl into 
Latin and most of the modern languages (Eng. by 
'F. Goodman, Loiulon, 1806), and very fremiently 
published with various commentaries (Kenan- 
Neuhauer, }>]). 369-402). 

During the lirst half of the 14th cent, Jewish 
Peripatoticism om*e more came into great repute 
through Levi b. Gershon ([^.c.] Gersonides, Magis- 
t(?r Leo Hebranis, t c. 1344) of Bagnol.s, after 
Maimoniiles the keenest and the mo.st consistent 
.lewish Aristotelian of the Middle Ages. Levi is 
the author of nurm'rous philosophic commentaries 
on books of the Bible and on the works of Averroes 
as well as of a comprehensive independent w'ork 
called MilhamSth 'Addnai (‘ B.attles of the Lord’), 
which established his fame (Kenan-Neubauer, i>p. 
686-644; Keilermann, Die Kampfe Gottes, Berlin, 
1914 ; cf. Husik, JQR vii, [1917]). 

Of great interest for the history of philosophy 
are the works of Moses Narhoni of Narbonne ,T 
1362), surnamed Mattre Vidal Bellsom (Helhomme). 
Like Gersonides, he was an ardent exponent of 
Peripatetic - Averroistic philosojihy. He wrote 
valuable commentaries on the works of Avicenna, 
(fh.-i/ali, Ibn Tufail, Averroes, and Malmonifles 
{Guide), as well as several independent works on 
philoso[diio subjects (Kenan-Neubauer, pp. 666- 
681). 

A philosotiher of great originality was ITasdai 
Crescas of liarcelona and Saragossa (1340-1410), 
author of a profound work entitled Or 'Adouai 
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(‘ of fiod '). I,I;i dai niai ks a divided turn in 

the lii^^toiy of Jcwinli philosopliy. Far from con- 
tmumg tlie Peripatetic doctrines of Mainionides 
and Gersonides, he, like Glmz/ili among the Arabs, 
tried to demolish tlie whole structure of the philo¬ 
sophers’ worhl-conceptiori, showing the inadetpiacy 
of reason toestahlisli the truth, which, he claims, 
can he obtained only on the linn basis of revealeil 
religion, Gasdai’s work exercised great iiiHuence 
on Spinoza, many essential points in the latter'K 
system liaving been taken from the former (M. 
.foel, Don Cknudoi Crr.s/c.i.s-' rcliffwnsfthilosophische 
Lehrnn, Breslau, lS66, Zur (imiexis der Lc/trr 
S/ti)K^zri\<i, do. 1S71 ; J. Wolfsuhn, Der Khi/liixs 
Gozii/ix auf Ckisdai Ctrsrox, h'rankfort, Ihob). 

Tlie lyaraite dews of I lie jieriod under eonsulera- 
tioii also produced a pliilos(>[>her of prominence in 
tlie person of Aaron b. Idij.ili of Nicomedia, Asia 
Minor, whose Tree of Life (linisbed in l.'Mlil (torii- 
pares fairly \\ itli the iinide of Mainionides, alter 
wliicli it was imxicllcd (see F. Delit/.sidi, Ahron hen 
Kh/ts . . . Siistnn der UcTojionsfdiiloxojdne, 

Leijizig, 1841 ; Scliieiner, Der KoUtm, p. bT 11.). 

d’owards the end of the 14th cent. I’roliat Ihiran 
(Sjiain), commentator of Mainionides’ (D(ide ami 
autlior of several ot her works, arri'sts attention as 
a man of philosophiit learning and critieal acumen 
(S. Gronemanii, De Prof at n Diirani Vita ac 
iStndiix, Breslau, iSOb). He is greatly excelled by 
his name ake, Simon Duran of Ma|orca< l.’hil-1444), 
a man of keen intelh'ct ami vast dcuish and secular 
learning, who wrote numerous works, among them 
one of an cncyclopicdic. character, in wliicli he 
shows jierfecA familiarity with the prolilenis of 
philosophy and all tlie sciciu'es of the Middle 
Ages (see Gnttmann, MGIVJ hi. [11)08J 41-72, lui. 

1 4()-70, Itl'.l 22S). 

The best known pliilosophii; writer of the 15th 
cent., is Joseph Alho(| c. 1444), a pupil of l.lasdai 
Oescas. lie is the author of the very popular 
hook,' Dykarijn (‘Piinciples'), which is character¬ 
istic of the change t,ha.t took place within the 
ranks of the Jewish thinkers iliiring flu* 15tli cent, 
(see A. 'I'linzcr, Die ll>Uijtuu'<jdidosoplue. Joseph 
Albo's, F'rankfort, ‘ I’artly owing to the 

sliarj) criticisni of I,Iasilai, I’eripateticism had 
gradually given place to doctrines which were more 
in keeping wdtli tlie spirit of Judaism. Among 
tlie writers of this period wortliy of mention are 
Joseph h, Slieni Toh and his son Sliem Tob, botli 
ill fSpain, tlie former a very indcpemleiit writer and 
critic, the latter a strict follower of Mainionides 
ami commentator of his Guide (see Gnttmann, 
MGWJ Ivii. [191 J] 177 fl'.); Abralmm Biliago of 
Hucsca (t c. 1490), author of commentaries on 
Averrocs and of 'J'he Path of Faith, a valuable 
pliilosopliic prcMMitation and defemv ol the Jewish 
religion (Stcin-clineider, VhersetzHiajcn, 38, p. 
1(58); Juilali Messer Leon of Mantua, author of 
several works, among them a compendium of logic 
and a commentary on Aristotle s Llhics (iiusik, 
Judah Messer Leons (kumneutary on the ‘ Vetus 
Loyica,' Feyilcn, 19()<i) ; Elijah del Medigo of 
Crete (1450-93), tlie famous professor of jdiilo.sophy 
at tlie universities of l^ndna and other Italian 
cities, antlior of Uehinat hn-Dnt (‘ Investigation of 
Keli'don’) ami of -several commentarie.s in elegant 
laitin on works of Aristotle and Avenoe.s, some 
written at the request of his nupil and friend, 
Count Eicode Miramlola(Steinschneider, Ubersetz- 
unyen, p 973) ; Isaac Arama of Zamora (t 1494), 
autlior of the very popular philosophic homiletical 
Gtferinq of Isaac, pai t of which was translated 
iiito Latin and made the subject of an academic 
dissertation by Anton J. von der Hardt (1729; see 
Steinschneider, Vbersetzunyen, p. 214 f. ; Zeitschr. 
fur hehr. U'lhUoyraphit, iii- [1899] 17, no. 209; JE 
ii. (58) ; the Catalonian Abraham Shalom (t 1492), 


tianslator of Albcrtus Magnus’s Phiiosophia 
Panperum and of a treati.se by Marsilius Ingenus, 
and author of the leauied work JVeioeh iPialom 
(Steinschneider, Vhersetzunycyt, pp. 465, 469); 
Don Kaac Almivancl (1437-1508), treasurer of 
Alfonso V. of Eortugal, the most pndific writer of 
that perioil, anthor of voluminous Bible coiumen- 
taiies ami other works, whieb were much studied 
ami highly esteemed also by Christian scholars 
(Gnttmann, Die reiiifiousp/iilo.s-ophusebcyi Lrhren des 
Isaac Breslau. 1915) ; Judah Abravaiud 

(son of tiic jireceding), calh'd Leo llebneus, a Noo- 
1‘latonist ol tlie Italian Kenaissance period, who 
has made himself famous as a philosopher by hif* 
wojk Dialoyhi di amove, which went through many 
editions in tlie Italian original and in various 
tran.slations (Munk, Mflauyes, pp. 522-52H ; B. 
Zimniels, Leo llehnviiH, l.eiitzig, 18S6, Leone Hebreo 
Ikeue. Sludien, Vienna, 1892). 

Wit h the exoulsion of t lie Jew-s Irom Spain (1492) 
the eeiitre of .lewish mctiiieval secular civilization 
was destroyed. A eoiisulerable number of Hebrew 
authors were busy writing on religious philosophic 
subjects also during t be following cent uries, especi¬ 
ally iit Italy, where many of the Spanish exiles had 
Hcttleil, but none of tlicir w ritings can be consiilered 
as an original eontrilmtion to Jewish pliilosophy. 
The Jewish pliilo.sopliers of great }iroiiiincm.“e that 
still appeared on the scene, such as Baruch Spinoza, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and others of more reivnt 
times, were not the (mntinnators of wliat is known 
as ‘ Jewish ’ philosophy, ami are, t li<*reforc, not to 
be discussed here. I'iiey belong to t he history of 
philosophy in general. 

In summing up it may lie said (hat, while on the 
whole the Jews as philo'-ophers jilay only a second¬ 
ary rble, ‘ they imlisputaldy share vvllh the Arabs 
tlie merit of having j>r»*scvved and luojiagated tlie 
s< icnce of philosojJiy during the centuries of har- 
barisiii, ami of liaving exercised for a certain period 
a civilizing inlliicnce on the Fmropean world’ 
(Munk, Mclanqrs, p. 511). 

Litkkatcrk.—W orks on Indiviitual authors having t>een rr- 
ferred to iu the text, we igiote hen- only works tli.tI (lent witli 
Jewish idiitosophy in j^enct'al : W. Bacher, lio' 
der judtHchen /{elujwnsfdo'losojifien <tr)i Mit.trhdtvrn intr 
Mairnuni, StrasHhiirk, IHirJ (of. his nihi'trxeyeiif Mnsrn Mai 
mnui's, do. 18)ai) ; S. Beriifeld, Da'af Pi',him, Warsaw, lhi)7 ; 
P. Bloch, />»> judUchr liAiyiaiiKphiloniiphix., In W inter and 
WuiiHclte, DirJudiKche Litteratur, IIitIiii, ii. 6U1) VUl, also 

»e])ariU.elv ; M- Eisler, VorleHUnyen uhrr die pidischen Philo- 
s<i/)hi-n dru MittrlalterH, 3 vols., Vienna, 1870-83 ; I. Goldziher, 
in Ihr Kultur der (feyenwarl, i. (10131 .3(tl--3.37 ; S- Horovitz, 
l)ie pHfjckolotjie he.i dm judinchm J{rlijyii>nsj>hiloeophrn dee 
Mitlrlaltera, 4 vols., Ilreslau. 185)8" ItUiil ; I. Husik, A Hint, of 
Meiheml .lewish f'hiloHuphy, New York, llUh ; D. Kaufmanii, 
(iekfh.der Attrtbulenlrhre in der juili«rhrn Heliyionsph ilosophie. 
dee MUtelalters, (Jotha, 1877 ; P. J. Muller, De flodsfeer der 
middeleuifsr.he Jodeu, Orrwduyaax, 18''8 ; S. Munk, MeiamjeH de. 
phdoHophie }vire. et arnhe, 2 vols., I'aris, IH.O?-))!! (cf. B. Deer, 
I'hihtaophie nd ph Hosophisr.he SehrUisteller lier ,/iide.n, l.cij'zi;;, 
l.s.VJ) ; D. Neumark, (,'esch. de.r hidischen I*hihtsnjd,,e des Mil- 
telaltevH, Berlin, 1007-1(1; M. Schreiner, Der haldtn in d«r 
jadischm Liferatur, do. ISO.'S ; J. SpicKler, (iemcti. der Philo- 
Hophis des JudenthuriiH, Leipzig, I8l)L 

Henry Malter. 

PHILOSOPHY (Muslim).-!. The earliest atti¬ 
tude of Islam to reflective thought.—Tlie heathen 
period of Araliian history, * the time of ignorance’ 
{jahilii/a), came to an end wlicn MubammmJ re¬ 
ceived his divine revelation from the hiuid.s of tlie 
archangel Gabriel. The t^ur’an contains everything 
that man needs to know*. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, it sufiplies but scanty materials for the 
philosophical spirit ; and of such materials already 
in existence it was the wisdom of Luqrnau alone 
(cf. Qur’an, xxxi.)—-a Wly of relignous and practi¬ 
cal ethics that might lie c;omparea to the V>ook of 
Proverlis—that found admission into the bible of 
Islam. Had Muhammad known of philosophers 
in the Greek sense of the term, he would douotless 
have doomed them, as he doomed the poets, to the 
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Fire. Tlje Tradition nsf.ribes to him the charac- 
trriHtic saying, ‘''I’he d<!vil is found upon the way 
of the wjlitary,’ and pliilosophers are, as a rule, 
solitary men. As time, liowever, reconciles all 
oj^poHites, the Prophet, according to the Tradi¬ 
tion, likewise said that the first tiling created 
(lod was knowledge {'ilm) or reason (aql). Ills 
son-in-law, 'Ali, the fourth khah/ah, who was 
regarded by many heretics of a later age as the 
lir.st Arabian jjhiloMopher jpro})erly so called, is 
rej»ortod to have said, ‘ I*liilosophy is the lo.st 
sheep of the faithful ; take it up again, even if 
from the inlidel.’ Further, the Socratic maxim 
‘Know thysidl’—in a somewViat mystical or pan¬ 
theistic sense—was i)ut into the mouth both of the 
l'ro))het himself and of his son-in-law. 

'I’o the mind of Mubamrnad Allah was pre- 
eminentlj'^ the Powerful, the Wise. Primarily, 
indeed, he is the Powe.rful, who can do all things, 
and does as he will.s, and it is rather in asecomlary 
sense that he is tlie Wise—an attribute that here 
properly nieaiiH ‘ all - knowing,’ for primitive 
thought dwells more upon the comi)as.s than ufion 
the content or the mode of knowhslge. Allah’s 
wisdom might, in fact, he characte.rized as shrewd¬ 
ness or sagacity, dust as tlie mercihants of Me<M;a 
enter their tranHa<‘t.ion« in their books, so Allah 
notes down the deeds of men ; he is quick at eal- 
eulation ; he is something of a scliemer. His 
heautiful names or attributes do not include reason. 
W't* m od not wonder, therefore, that hi» rastd 
should sjteak as time and circumstam^es demand, or 
aceording to the changing moods <if his own soul. 

2. Islam in contact with Hellenistic and Christ¬ 
ian thought. — A change ensued when Islam, 
in the lirst century of its existence, sjiread to 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and came into touch 
with the Hellenistic and ( 'hristian culture of the.He 
lands. To begin with, it, had to come to terms 
witli (/hristian theology. The ChriMtians whom the 
Muslims had subjugated were far above their new 
masters in the dialectic art, and the sons ami grand¬ 
sons of the latter became the pupils of the subject 
peo\*\es. Tlie \>o\emual and apologellc activities 
of tlie CliTistians brouglit to view certain naive 
inconsislencieH and defects in the religious law' and 
the 'rra<lition of Islam. The ]»rohlcrns of theo- 
\i»gw.a\ luetapbysYCH w\uc\v a\»ove a\\ oUxers yave 
»»eeuMiou to disputes and so led to the formulation 
of doctrines and systems were as follows : {a) 
divine righteousness and man’s freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility ; (b) the eternity of (bid’s word; (o) 
I lie unity of (lod and Ills attributes ; and {d) tlie 
relation of (.lo<l to man and to tlie worlil. 

In the diseussion of these prohlmns, more ]iar- 
tieularly during the first three centuries of Muslim 
development, political faction jilayed a part some¬ 
times of decisive, sometimes of merely secondary, 
imjiortanee. We cannot enter into this here; the at¬ 
tendant disputes concern us only in so far as they led 
to tlie development of lo|.^ical or dialectic methods 
(see art. Kala.M, vol. vii. p, 6.37 fh) and prepared 
the way for the progress of philosophic thinking. 

The results of the conflict hetw'een the Mu'tazil- 
ite Kalftni and the Kal&m ranking as orthodox in 
Sunnite Islftm ma.v he summarized as follows. 
The (’hristian doctrine of human freedom (a) W'rs 
rejected, as w'as also a doctrine that had been 
develojied in various ways under philosophical 
influences, viz. that the attributes of (iod are not 
to bt? diflerentiated at all, or are to be differenti¬ 
ated only in the slightest degree, from the unity 
of His being (c). On the other hand, the doctrine 
{b) of the eternity of the divine word (the Logos) 
was applied to tJie Qur’&n and became a Mu^im 
dogma; while, finally, the relation of Ood to the 
world and to man (cf) received various interpreta¬ 
tions of either a rationalistic or a mystical type. 


The more rationalistic explanation predominates 
in the orthodox Kalam of the early centuries, just as 
it does in the C^ur’an. It starts from the view' that 
the world is the work of Allah, and that man is 
his slave. It accordingly makes little inquiry 
regarding natural causes or human motives, and 
refers all that takes place in the w'orld and in the 
soul to the omnipotent and inscrutable will of 
(iod. Every change is therefore something absol¬ 
utely new. There is no causal connexion, no con¬ 
tinuous procreation, in the w'orld ; every occurrence 
is a fresli act of creation. A peculiar modilieation 
of the atomistic philos^hy on these lines w’as 
adopted by orthodox Islam (cf. art. Atomic 
Thkory, vol, ii. p. 

Among many Muslim sects, however, and especi¬ 
ally in the Shi'ah, and in all schools of Sufiite 
mysticism, the divine is brought into closer rela¬ 
tions with man and the w'orhl, or, conversely, men 
ami the w'orld are deihed.^ Tdko the (ireek and 
Arabic Neo-1’latonists, these .sects adopted a 
thought expressed in the Thr.rrtetus (17G Jf), viz. 
that the great object of oiir reflexion is to become 
as like (fod as is pos.sihle for man. Hy a mystical 
overstraining of this idea the desitlerated ‘ likeness ’ 
(o/AotoKrt? Kark t 6 dvvardv) is sometimes con(!eived 
as complete unification. For the most part, how¬ 
ever, tin* ide.a is exprcssc'd in a more canlious form ; 
tliUH, under the iniliience of (diristianity, man was 
regarded n.s tlie image of (iod, and front this point 
of view it was fissertecl that one who knows him- 
self know's also his Lord. Servile obedience, 
moreover, gives plac.e to love, and the devout 
servant heconuis a fellow-worker with (lod. In 
minds of an e<‘static cast, however, an extravagant 
mystieism tends ever to pass into a pantheism for 
which the human ego becomes Clod and the w'orld 
an empty show' (cf. art. y Al.i.A.i, vol. vi. p. 480(1’.). 
The merit of having V>een tlie lirst to reconcile the 
rationalistic or scholastic trend of thoii^'ht w'ith 
the mystical in a fashion that jiroved satisfactory 
to the Islfim of subsequent times belongs to al- 
(ihazdll (cf. art. Ethics [Muslim], vol. v. p. 508 f.). 
In reality Vioth tendencies were at one in the view 
that it is Aliaii who tooi /w all in all, while a more 
extreme form of mysticism added that he is all 
in all. 


3. Early influence of philosophy upon Mutazil- 
ite thinkers.—'I'he extent to wliich the Mu'tazilite 
thinkers of Basra, even hy the Oth cent. A.D., had 
allowed their teaching to he inrluem;ed hy philo¬ 
sophy is he.st seen in the writings of al-Na?^am 
(t A.D. H45)and his pupil al-dahi:^ (t A.D. 869). 

According to al-Na;('.;^rim, man has in virtue of 
his reason the capacity of know'ing that God exists-. 
Chwi, in Hi.s essential nature, is not will, hut know¬ 
ledge. Nor is He able to do all tliim--s ; on tho 
contrary, He can do only what is gooii, i.e. what 
He know's is best for His servants. From the 
goodne.sa of God’s cliaracter, moreover, it follows 
tliat He could not have created the w'orld better 
tlmri it actually is. Creation is to he regarded as, 
in its divine aspect, a single act by which all things 
were brought into being siumltaneously ; in other 
words, one thin^^ is (•ontained in another, and the 
whole variety of existing things—minerals, plants, 
animals, men are in the process of time evolved 
from their original state of latency {kumun). 
Jhu.s, e.7 all the generations of mankind were 
potentially existent in Adam, the first man. This 
doctrine of creation as a single act stands in direct 
opposition to the view that God creates all things 
afresh eviwy momeril, a.s was taught in the ato¬ 
mistic Kalam. 

Al-Na^ftm likewise maintains that, while God, 
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by the necessity of His nature, wills am] does what 
accords with His wisdctni and ^'^oodness, nn«l while 
nature can work only in corifonnily willi the 
constitution given to it at the creation, the human 
soul, "with its freedom of volition and action, 
Stands midway between the two. 'riie human 
btidy and its ]>hysical activities are certainly sub- 
icct to natural law, iait the soul, which resides in 
tlie body as in a vessel, or intcr])eie trates it in 
every part and so makes it an instrunient, is free. 
Somewhat obscurely al-Nau»tm spe.-ihs of the soul 
as the real and veritable man ; it wouhl semn that 
liere certain iVtlni'torcan-lMatouic ajid Stoic ele¬ 
ments were mingled together in bis tiiought ; and 
vve are reminded also of (.,)nsta h. s])eeula- 

Lions regarding the soul and the lite-spirit (Trerc/ia. 
Arab. ri(h), which owe mueh to the inlhience of 
Galen. 

Al-Na??8,m, in his theory of the material world, 
stiUlds opposed to the attunislic view, lie mnln 
tains the <‘onLinuity, or ralliei tlie comikleie inter 
penetration, of all material lliitigs (the Stoic A/'u.nv 
5i' UKup ?). 'I'liis accords admiraliiv with his doc¬ 
trine of involut ion {kmnmi ; see nliove), aceording to 
tv liicit es'cry t luii” is contained in ev«My ot her. 'I’lie 
.so-called atom, he holds, is inliiiittdy divisilile. 
'I'lem, with a view to e.vplaining how inliniteiy 
di\isihlc sjitu'cs can he traversed, he advames Ins 
lani.astic; cloctrine of the ‘spring’ or ‘ leap' {lofru). 

■ U-dalii^, the jnipil of al-Nruzam, while he 
dfMofed liitiisi-lf riuur to literature Mum to plii/o- 
nojiliy, yet ulnyed lui /afpo'tant part in the diihe ion 
of pliilosoiihie euK.nn* in l.slam. What is usually 
asej ihed to him in the way of philfisophical due- 
trine may he traced almost wholly to hi.s tea<“lier, 
a.s, c.y., las theory that (Jod, having once created 
Lite world, cannot annihilate it again, that the 
only real activity of man (am.si.sts in the inward 
e.\ercise of In.s will, ete-. His most ellective work 
i,s ]irohnhly found in his c.onipilations in the philo¬ 
sophy of nature, in wliich lie cites not only 1‘ytlia- 
(ir.MH, Plato, I)emocritu.s, and .Aristotle, hut also 
lermes and /oroast.er, dereminh and John the 
Haptist. Like al-Na^,zjtm. nl-.lalii^ helong.s to the 
ulder sc.liool of philosophical (liougdit in I.slam— 

I he, school which Araiiian tradition traces hack to 
I'mjtedoeles, Anaxagoras, and other pre-Socratic 
or even mythical thinkers. 




mediated by light. This metaphysic of light like¬ 
wise may havelieen compounded from speculations 
of ilelleni.stic philosopiiy and Persian religion. 
Connected with it at every point is a species of 
mathematics that jdays fancifully with letters 
and numbers, as also astrology, alchemy, and 
inagdc, or tlie science of talismnns. Nevertheless, 
the ieailiiig iilea—the ilionglu, that stands at the 
ventre of all these spccnlalive exercises—is that of 
the salvation of the soul, which longs U> escape 
from the evil (or, at least, iiu]K'rfccl), sensuous, 
and material world to its original source ; and it 
is upon the i»ath of ascetii ism and meditation that 
the soul .seeKs re union with the sjiiritual or divine 
worhl. 

Among the adherents of this philosophy of 
revelation and rtHlciuption, ns also among the 
cxtroMie tiiystie-s, a siarit of eclecticism and syn- 
<Teti-in oas hugely prevalent. .Among all peoples 
j and in all religions and pliilosopliies lliese tliinUt^rs 
I luuuil one ami the .same Iruili -the same divine 
I light—though ill various griulatioiis of purity. 

! lAen those who e.vternally gave their adhesion to 
I Isl.am tiid not regard that religion a» the highest 
Mini liiial revelat ion. 'I'lie a,nl liroponmri»hie Mini 
j enulely sensuous language of t he tpir'An was inter- 
pr*‘((Hl allegorically without the slightest, mis¬ 
giving, for to these thinkers truth lay solely in 
the inner sense. 

LJements of this philosojdiy of revelation, com¬ 
bined with J’crsiari and Indian wisdom, are eien 
yet more jioimlar in the l''nst than the .sy.sfenis 
^ninetl more or lesson Neo-Platonic models hy the 
Ho-culled Arisf.otelian.s of hslAiii. I>ire<'tly or in¬ 
directly, the intellectual life of Islam had been 
iiermHiienlly influenced fty Pythagoras and Plato 
long before it opened tlie door to the thought of 
Ari.stot.le. 

5. The introduction of the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy.— Not only among tlie Sahians of l.hn'ran, 
hut. also in the (’hristian schools and monasteries 
of .Syria, as well as in the medical school instituted 
l>y Khosrau 1 . in \nndai-Sa\>fir, a hoginniug had 
been made with the study of (Jreek writings and 
the l.ran-ilation of Gn'ck scientific! and jihilosophi 
cal woiks into Syriac., even iiefore the Muslim 
eoiKjueHt. Heside.s the works of liijipocriUes and 
(iiileii, n Inrye number of niatbenuiticul tun] astro- 
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tive metaphysict —ft is n widely jucvvt/ent tr.ad/ 
in Arabic literature tJiat the earliest, pliilo'<opliy, 
which was traced back to Hermes, Agathos Daimori, 
Asklopios, Pytliagora.-!, Thales. Solon, Enijiedot-lcs, 
lialiniis (ApoIIoniu.s of I'yana), and other.s, found 
its way from Alexandria tlirougn Antioch and 
l.larran to the countries lying farther east. a 
this movement an ini]»ortunt rdle w'as, as it 
seems, jilayed by the Stihians of H*trrfi.n (cf. art. 
Harrani AN.s, vol. vi. p,” 519 f.). During the Muslim 
period Harrun was for centuries the centre of a 
Hellenistic community wliich combined certain 
I'lenients of the ancient Babylonian astral reli.gien 
with the Hermetic ypLO'Tis. The knowledge of 
divine mysteries was said to have been conveyed 
to them by the primitive revelation given to tfie 
Hranians, especially Hermes and Agnthos Hannon, 
who were identified with the prophets kSetli am 
Hnocli (Arab. Idris). This revelation, or pinm- 
sophy of enlightenment, consists in a grmJuatert 
system of emanation, the principal stages 
with .some variation in the order—{!) God, oi-t le 
First Cause, (2) reason, (3) the soul, (4) nuittei^ 
and (5) nature. These proceed successively from 
one another, and each higher stage, even after ite 
emergence from the antecedent one, . 

to influence the lower. The highest ' 

usually conceived as light, and the action ® 
higher upon the lower is represented as oemg 


I u-i>r/v.'s of A n e/c fZ/us truns/ntri/. TIiih 

Work of tran>liition wa.n ojc.itly encouraged by the 
I Abbasid khdh/dks Mau.si'ir and Hnn’ui nl-ftiishfd, 
and esjterinlly Ala’infin. Afost of Ilia transbifors 
ware Svrian Chrislinus, thouyti ./awN, Sattinns 
bidoriging to Harran, and now and ii^nin A/ns/iruH 
(':.g., 7 d-Kindi)«Jid tlieir part. Jfy jirofassion they 
ware generally pliy-sicians, tlieir grant aim being, 
of course, to promote their own special studv. 
From the 4(Ii to tlie Hth cent, tlie Greek books 
were translated into Syriai!; from the 8 tb to the 
KKlt into .Arabic, eilbar from Syriac versions or 
direcMy from the original. Probably the more 
eminent Arabian translators of tlie »th < 7 * 1 ^.,, such 
as Ousta b. J.uf|a(e. H.Ti ; a Gliristian of Ba'lahak), 
I’habit' b. Qurra (a Sabian n sidant in I.larrftn ; 

+901) and especial lytba Christian physician llunain 
h LsIiAm (8U9-873) and his pupil.s, worked in part 
directly from the Greek. From the end of the 
(Kli cent, the work of translation was confined 
almost entirely to Ari.stotelian or pseudo-/yisto- 
telian writings, with their paraphrases and com¬ 
mentaries. .... , AU 

Ncirlier the natural philosophers nor the theo- 
lotrians received the works of Aristotle without 
oppo-ition. Till well on in the 9th cent when 
the Hermetic yyw<n% or the Pythagorean-Platonic 
wisdom was still in the ascendant, Aristotle was 
known almost solely as a logician {^dhtb al-nmn^vj) 
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—a fact the rnoht convincin^^ [iroof of which is 
found in the work of the celehrated pliysician 
Ra/.i (t A.D. or 9.‘i2), I’he physical, and even 
more the jnetajdiysieal, teachings of tlie Stagirite 
met at first with vigorous resistance. This was 
especially t lie case w ith his doctrine that the world 
was eternal, i.c. without Iwginning—a vi«nv proh- 
ahly at first identihed with a doctrine widely 
current in the ICnst, viz. that of the Dahrite.s.^ 
It was but natural that theologians of ditlerent 
schools, as, r.ff., the Slii'ite llishani b. al-I,Ianam 
(a contempor.'iry of Na^ifftni), tlie Mu'tazilite Abu 
Hasliim of Ita.sra (t h.id), and the orthodox al- 
Asli'ari should issue polemical pam{>hletH 

against the encroacliing nliilosophy. 'J’iuise writers 
often found supjiort in (lie arguments of Aristotle’s 
(^’hristian commentator, Johannes I Miilo|>oiios 
lYahytl the grammarian), wliose waitings w'ere 
well known in tin.- laist. 

On lli(> otln^r hand, al Kindi and al-l'arahi, the 
first HO <-Rll«‘d ‘ pliilosojther.M,’ or l‘ei ipatel i<‘s, in 
Islam, fidlowing the example of the Nco-IMatonists, 
sought to demonstrate the essential hannony of 
Plato and Aristotle. 'I'his task was greatly facili¬ 
tated by the tact that the Arahi<! translations 
included iiuiikmous pseudo.Aristotelian writings 
some or all of whicli they regardeii as authentic. 
Among these jfMimdographs w(*re the so-<-alled 
7'hr.ult.fji.it Ariatiitilis (an ahstiactof the JAinrads 
of IMotirms), the Liher dc Cttvs'is (an ahstnict of 
the l^TotyttaaTiv ((^ 0 X 071 x 1 ) of iMoe.lus), the liouL ttf the 
Apple (a Heiimuic imitation of Plato’s J'/ttrdo), 
the Se.rretnm Si-.ireftiriitn, etc. I'.vcn in a later 
and more critictil tig<?, as the Polities of Ari.sl.otle 
was still unknown in Islam, a great mass of 
Platonic material from the lie.juiblie. ami the Laws 
was incorporateil {e.tj., by Ilm RusIhI) with the 
Aristotelian philosophy, 

'I'lie line of more or less Platonizing Aristotelians 
in Islam liegins with J)i'<|nh h. Islia<| al-Kimli 
(t after 870). As (he earliest Muslim philosoidier 
of Arabian dtjscmit — previous thinkers having ls*en 
Syrians or Persians, and, hitei, 'lurks, Rerhms, 
etc.—al Kindi is styled ‘the pliilo.so}iher of the 
A rails.’ In theological matters he helongeil to 
the Mu'tazilite Hclmol. One great article of his 
teaching was the righteousness of (fod, and he also 
laiil stress upon the unity (i.c. the absence of 
}iropertie.s) of the d i vine nature. 1 )o<'trines (!ommon 
(.0 various religions, and especially the gcticml 
belief of rnarikiml in a Creator wdio reveals himself 
in jirojiliecy, al-Kirrdi recognized as expressing tln^ 
tnrihs of reason. 11 is philosophical sytic.ielism 
enahled liim to descry everywhere traces of a 
rlivitu* trut h which Hows in varivms channels from 
a single source. 

Al Kiridr was known to mediawovl Christendom 
mainly as an astrologer and a strident of medirdiie. 
In tlie h'.ast, however, his signilicance rests upon 
his having Imeii one of the tirst to engage in a 
thoroughgoing study of Aristotle’s works. Itw'as 
ow'ing to that study, as perhaps also to his sound 
understanding, that he ctmhl so strongly inveigh 
against alchemy and various forms of the Iwlief in 
miracles. It was also of imjiortame for the de¬ 
velopment of philosophy in Islam that, with the 
support of Alexander of Aphroilisias’s commentary 
on the de Anitna <if Aristotle, he intrmluced the 
doctrine of a manifold yov$ (Arab.’m//). Here he 
distinguished four types of reason, viz. (a) the ever 
actual or active 'nql—the source or essence of all 
spiritual entities in the world, and thus probably 
equivalent to God and the mire snirits who direct 
the celestial spheres ; • (6) the 'aql as the constitu- 

1 Of. srtt. ' I)ahr,’ ‘ Dahriya,' in Eli. 804 f. 

* Ttie term 'aql fa’al after ai-Kindi’s time, applied princi¬ 
pally to the apirit emanating from the lowest heavenly (t.e. the 
mar) ephere. 


tion or potentiality of the human soul; (c) the at/l 
as those properties or faculties of the soul of wliii li 
she can at every moment avail herself ; and (d) the 
'ttql in the state of ouLw'aid manifestation. The 
jiassage from (b) to (c), i.e. the development of the 
potential into the haliitual reason, is usually re¬ 
garded as efiected by the jir irne, ever active r eason. 
I’his doctrine of 'nt/L somewhat modified as time 
went on, is found also in the greater philosophers 
of Islam (cf. artt. Farabi, vol, v. p. 757 fh, 
Avicknna, vol. ii. p. 272 fl., AvEKiiOES, vol. ii. p. 
262 ir.). 

6 . Difference between the older and the newer 
type of thought.—'I'lie ditreieiice oeeween the older’ 
pliilo.sophical movement, with its Neo-Fythagoieaii 
and Neo I’latonizing tendencies, and the logi< o- 
metaphysieal srdiool of the Aristotelians receives 
its iiKist apposite illustration from a comparison of 
the eiieyclopjedie system which the Ihwan al S^^^fi^ 
(‘ riie hhiitliful of liasra’), about tlie middle of the 
loth cent., imjiosed upon the data of their know¬ 
ledge with the classification of the sciences found 
in al Farabi (tA.o. orrO). The Faithful of Rasra 
arranged the 52 treatises composing their pliilo- 
.sopliieal encyclopaedia as folIow's : 

i. The (Irsl pari conijiriaeB liie propwdeiiLio sciences : drat 
(in confonnily with the prec-edent of the riatonie scliool) 
inallioniutii;-, and then luKic. Ahithematics lliey diviiJed into 
(I) arithnieli<', (2) geoinotry, (3) lislrorioiny, or rather astrology. 
(4) geography, (fi) iniisie, and (15) llic doctrine of aritlmietioal 
and geonn/Irmal j)roport,i«>n (with much trifling). In all these 
six treatiHe.s the great ohject is to rouse the soul from ‘foolish 
Hliiniher and <'areles8 sleep,’ and to lead it from the eensuons (o 
what lies beyond—the spiritnal. The transition to logic is 
made in the next three treati.ses, viz. (7) on the theoretical 
sciences, (8) on the practical sciences, and (») on tlie various 
cuKtoms or charucteristics of mankind. Logic, again, in oon- 
tormity with earlier tradilion, deals with (10) the iKUijOiJf (of 
l’ori>hyry), (II) the (Aristotelian) categories, (12) nepl 

(l.’p the Prior A )iali/tn'.s, and (14) the Ponterior AnaluticH. 

li. Ttic second section treats of ttie science of nature on its 
>h>8ical Bide, hut, as the H_iwiin regarded the phvsical as of 
itile value, their tlienu; liere- imt only for purjioses of edilica- 
lion, tint cpiite direet.ly—was often the bouI itself. This sect imi 
ooiisistH of seventeen treatises (nos. lf)-81), viz. (Ifi) ekicidut ion 
of the fundumentn) coimept.ions—matter and form, space, tiim , 
and motion, (Ifi) the heaven.s and the earth, (17) genesis and 
-Jissohilion, (IH) meteorology, (IH) iiiiiieralogy, (20) nature in 
general, (’21) hotain, (22) zoology, (2,5) the structure of tlie 
niimnn body, (’24) sense pen cptioii, (2 ;'j) development of the 
tiunian emliryo under the mfluene.e of the heavmil) bodies, (’Jii) 
man as a microcosm, (27) the development of individual souls, 
(28) the faculty of cognition, (29) the contemplation of death 
and life, (’.tO) jileasure and pain, (31) the diverse languages of 
the naliiins. 

iii. Till' subject of the third part is the spiritual world— the 
soul {>01 fs) and the reason {'a.ql) —W'hich is dealt with in ten 
1 realises (nos. ;vj-41), as follows : (.32) spiritual principles accord¬ 
ing to l'\<liagoras, (3:t) .spiritual principles according to the 
lliwiin ai-t4ata, (.34) the world as man on a large scale, (.35) 
thought and its object., (30) theory of the spheres, the genesis 
and (lisHoliition of t he world, (37) t he soul s lo>’e and longing 
for God. (38) resurn etion (in a spiritual sense). (3t>) the kinds 
of motion, (4(1) causes and the caused, and (41) deflnitions 
and ilescnplions of things. The leading thought of all these 
treatises is that the spiritual is the essence and cause of the 
ptiysi«"al, and that the soul, which stands midway between 
reason i'aql) and nature {fabi'a), yearns for its primal source. 

iv. The fourth section deals with the supreme, divine world, 
the world of divine law (?in,»ni.<s= edgos), and contains eleven 
treatises (nos. 42-52), viz. (42) the various religions and philo- 
soptiies (their common ohje(!t being the w'elfare of the soul), 
(4.3) I tie way to Ood, (44) ttie I^wAn al-f)afa’8 profession of faith 
in tlie iiTiiiiortality of the soul, (45) the life of the Ihwan ahi-taflt 
in loyal fellowship for mutual aid, (40) faith, (47) the divine 
]aw(nnmus>, or firoptietlc re\elation (interpreted allegorically, 
of course), (48) homily and exhortation, (41)) the practice of the 
spiritual life, tfiO) communal life (in ttie State ana other associa¬ 
tions), (.M) the order of the world, (52) miracles and the magic 
arts, angels and demons. 

vM-b'anibi, in hiH Enumeration of the Sciences, 
arrrint(e.s the material in a somewhat different 
order, thus: 

1. The science of language, in seven parte, discuMes (1) the 
word, (2) the sentence, (3, 4) the rules of their formation and 
constniction, (5, 6) correct speech and writing, and (7) the 
technique of verse 

ii. Logic, whicli is closely associated with linguistic science, 
ia divided Into eight parte, rorresi>ondiny to the six books of 
the Qrrfantm {The Cateiron'rH, Inlerprefanon, Firet atui Second 
Analytic*, Topic*, Sopkitlioal Arffutnetits), together with (7 
the Jihetario and (8) the Poetic* of Aristotle. While rhetoric 
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4nd poetics belong, on Lbeir tecbnical side, to linguistics, ihev 
*re here treated under logic as the theory of repreaentiiii'and 
imitating the real. According to this view , w hich came to have 
groat importance in the l£a«t, the 8ei,uence of the subjects— 
topics, sophistics, rhetoric, poetics—(ortns a descending scale 
of the probable or the false which grudiiallv declines from the 
high level of certain and deinoiistrative knowledge dealt with 
In the A uof//f ICS. 

iii. MaUieinatical science consists of seven divisions, os 
follows; (1) ar ithiiietic, (i) geometry, (3) theory of perspective, 
(4) astronomy, (5) music, (ti) theory of ineasurs and weight, and 
(7) technique. 

iv. Natural science is divided into eight parts, vis. (1) doctrine 

of the principles of all material things aicpbaaic), (*_') the 

earth and the sky^^ (3) geiiesi.saiid diBHohuimi, (4, 6) meteorology, 
(0) mineralogy, (7) botany, (8) zoology, with which is con joined 
psychology (as a natural science). 

V. iletaphysics, or (likewise in Aristotle's terminologv) 
theology, has the following three provinces: (1) the docirine 
of the existent in general, together with its accidents, the 
principles Of the special Hcienoes (logic, mathematics, ).tiysic,M), 
and (.3; the doctrine of purely spiritual beings and their graila- 
tion, with (lod as the highest stage. 

vi. l*olilic3. —111 this section, as the Aristotelian writings on 
practical philosophy were not as yet translaleil, nr wi re trans¬ 
lated only in jiari, there is a considerable represcnlatnin of Pla¬ 
tonic elcmientH, though al-l 'arahi seems to have been aciiiiainted 
with the jS'jcm/KoJc’c u hthtfu. 

vii. Legislative science, i.«. the science of faith and of re¬ 
ligious iliity. 


Stioli jigreeiiient as is fotitul between the elassi- 
Heution of the llnv.iii al-Safa and tliat of al Kara hi 
is doe to tlie introdnetory treatises of Amnionitis 
and dohaniies JMiilopoims. t'haracteiistie iliilcr- 
ences, howttver, tiiipear hotii in the annnj(einent 
and in the e.vnositinn ; a.s rej^Jinls tJie former, tl>e 
foregoin" out tine will eniible the reader to com¬ 
pare the tw'o systems, while, as regards the latter, 
it is impossible here to go more fully into detail. 
The mateiiii.l distinction may lie briefly exprcKseil 
by saying that the longing of tlie soul, which, ac¬ 
cording to the Ihwan, asjiires to return to its 
celestial sonriic, gives place in h'arabi to a more 
tranquil find broader contemplation of all things 
in tin; light of reason. 

7. Muslim philosophy in the West.—The pro¬ 
gress tif Muslim culture in the West in N. Africa, 
Spain, and Sicily—was in iminy respects a dupli¬ 
cate of the Oriental development. What Irftq and 
the city of llaglidad passed through in the hth 
cent, was in tlie 10th rejieated in .Andalusia and 
its capital, Cordova. Conditions in the West, 
however, were of a more simjile kind ; gradations 
of culture w'ere fewer; and 8|>ain, true to its 
orthodox bent both before and after the Muslim 
invasion, was only .snjjerficijilly influenced by any 
of tlie sects and factions of t he Last. Noverthele.ss, 
some of the main currents of Muslim thought 
made their way to the West. As a result of 
pilgrimages to ISlecca, and even more of scientific 
journeys extending as far as E. Persia, Andalu¬ 
sians oecame acquainted with the science and 
philosophy of the hbast, and those who travelled 
nrought home books. Oriental scholars, amiin, 
frequently moved westwjinis in order to find em¬ 
ployment. In the first half of the Utii cent. Abd 
llafcr Parai h. Salam, a phyMcian of literary ut- 
tainmeuls belonging to Cordova, made a journey 
of tlie kind indii-ated to Ir;u|, and, c.t/.. attendeil 
the lectures of al dab4 in lja.sra. On his return 
to his native city he disseminated there the 
writings and the tlnsdogy of that MutaziJite 
teacher, and also the first germs of Greek philo- 
sojihy. 

Hoiiiewhat later in the 9th cent, the Neo-Pytha¬ 
gorean jihilosophy found its way into Spain under 
the ma.sk of SnOile and Hatinite (see Oelow, § 8) 
mysticism. li purjiorted to rest ujion the authority 
of Empedocles. iLs cliief rej • resen tat ives here were 
Muhammad b. Ma.sarra, a Muslim of Spanish de¬ 
scent, and the Jewish thinker Ibn Gabirol (y.v.). 

Ibn Maaarra, who was horn in Cordova in 8S3 and died in 
9.31, and whose father had studied Mu tazilit^i and mystical 
theology in the East. lived the life of a devout ascetic. He 
eventually retired, wiili liis pupils, to the solitude of the inoun- 
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tains, and was on this aooount styled ol-Jabali. In his place of 
retreat he instriicicil Ills pupils in the Mu'iaxiUte doctrine of 
freedom coiiibiiit.-d viUh a form of esoteric sviesfom, this being 
in reality the euiHnalion theory of the |meudo - Empedocles. 
From tJotl, the One, the original principle—he held- prooeeil all 
things, each stage deriving from tlie antecedent one in the 
following order ; (1) first or spiritual matter : (2) reason ; (3) the 
soul ; (4)nature or second nialti r, uhit h forms the substrate of 
all Ihiite existence in the iihysicAl world. tU Ood Himself, 
exalted as He is alxive all nreilu ates, nothing can Ik- said ; lie is 
unknowable. He reveals llitiiKelf, htmever, in His emanations; 
the first emanation, i.e. the spiritual matter from which all 
spiritual and material thingn prtK'eed, is symbolically named 
‘the throne of Ood.' Ood, moreover, is so exidted above all 
things that He hax no knowledge of these ein.iiiiilions. His 
eiiianatioiifi, howrier, are l ogiu/.ed by reason—by tlial which 
ari.ses out of the piuiial matter ; and from reaHoii, agjim, is de- 
rixed ilie soul, whicii. whde bouiul to the physical. y» l seeks to 
deliver if.nelf from it by a.si‘etii i.sm and so tn rise to tin- high 
pUne of the spirit. It was at first only in the West tliai Ibn 
Masarra succeeded in forming a bodx of adherents, but the fact 
that his iileas were adopted by H'ti al-’Arabi (lltl.'>- ItUii), Islam's 
greatest mystic, made Ihem eventually the cumiuun proiierty of 
the Muslim world. 

'rowtirtls the end of the IHh cent, the philo¬ 
sophical writings of al-b'Aralu a.mi the medical 
teachings of Um Siiia bocaim* kiiowii in the West, 
and the lirst of tlie W c-iciii Muslims to apply 
liiiiiself actively to their lim's of ilumobt was .Mai 
liakr Muhammad b. Vahya b. al Sa t”li b. Pajja, 
who, born in Sarago.saa, li\ed in Seville ami (iien- 
ada, ami died at tlie court, of the Aliiioraviils in 
Fez in 1138. 'Phis Ibn liajja, with al i'arabi a» 
his moilel, coiuposetl elucidations of the Aristotelian 
and other philosonliieal writingH. Me felt very 
keenly the isolated itosition of the |»hi!osoolier in 
the world at that ilay—a fact lellected in the title 
of his ethical work, J'he (ruidnnre of the Solitartf. 
The ideal of Helf-eulturo portrayed in that book 
wa.s embodied by liis dis(;iple Ibn Ttifail (Y f’.)in 
the ligure of ‘ I,lnyy ibn Yaqzan,’ ami lii.s iloctiine 
that the human intellect at tains to a gcucial (i.c. 
not imlividual) immortality by union with the 
intellect of the lunar Mjibcrc. was further developed 
by Ibn Uiishd (ef. art. AvKUltoKS, esp. ji. ‘384) ; Ibis 
found a place in the literature of mediicval Gluist- 
ianity as tlie bugaboo of ]ihiloKo]>bical heresy. 

8 . The reconciliation of philosophy with 
religion.—One of the main luoblems of Muslim 
philosophy was naturally the definition of it s rela¬ 
tion to religion, a.s juesented in the Qur’an ami 
the Tradition. Many theologians, more or less 
conscious of tliis proldem, were already w'orking 
t^iwards its solution by spiritualizing the letter of 
the law, having taken over from Helle.nism the 
allegorical nietliod of interjueting sacred writings. 
'I’ho.sei who applied this method in Llioroughgoiiig 
fa.shion were called li/itiniles (adhments ol the 
‘ inner sense ’ [bufn, ' interior,’ ‘ inside ’]) ; ami the 
endle.ss variety of attempts to liarmonize their own 
speculations with the word of God and of Ilis 
Projihet developed at length into sheer contempt 
of the external word. Extreme mystics, ration¬ 
alists, and free-thinkers all came in this way to 
the same results. Another theory eominon to 
them all was that the inner sense of the word— 
the truth—wa.s revealeil to only a few, whether by 
divine enlightenment (mystics) or by one’s own 
reflexion (rationalists ami free-thinkers). 

Now, in the main, the Muslim Aristotelians 
agreed with this view. Tliey propounded, how¬ 
ever, a mediating theory, exiiressing the niatt-er 
le.sH crudely and with finer gradations of meaning. 
With the aid of scholastic distinetioiis, they tried 
to show that tlie ditlerent modes of expres.sion 
used bv theologians and philosophers respectively 
■were but varying phase.s of the one changeless 
trutJi. Tliey did not claim that the truth was 
confined to their philosophy alone, but they held 
that that philosophy was the highest form of truth 
attainable by man. It is in the light of this hyjio- 
tliesis that we are to interpret the philosophic en¬ 
deavours to rationalize the doctrine of prophetic 
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revelation. Al-Kindi himself had defended prophecy 
i.e. hiul Bought to sliow that it waa in harmony 
with reas<in ; at all events, like tl»e Mu'tazilite 
theologians generally, lie regardeil the eontenifila- 
tion of revealed trutli as a religious duty. Such 
was also the view of ul-h Arahi and Avicenna. Al- 
I'arahi, in f)articnlar, even iilentifies the philo¬ 
sopher and the [irophet. 'raking Tlato’s ideal of 
Ik* king-philosopher, he furnishe.s it with various 
traits of the St/<jie sage in such wdse that the 
fa.iihful Muslim, in reading al-Farahi’s works, 
might well suhstitute the name of Muhammad 
liimself. Propli<‘iy is here made intelligihle hy 
means of the oy/ theory, the doctrine of the t>ovi. 
As Plato had s<!t foith in the human 

iieings vary greatly in their intelle<*tual endow¬ 
ments, and the majority re<iuire a guide ; it is only 
the most gified of men, in fact, w hom the super¬ 
human voi/i (the iyitellrrtuft atil ff'Cil) tuiahlea 

to reeciveand assimilate, the tinth, and so to im[)art 
it to otiKM s ill a f 4 irm that varies with tlie stage of 
their mental development. 

We may discern here not only the resernhlanee 
hut also tlie diU'eremre between the so-called Aris¬ 
totelians and tlie Ollier sclioolsof tliought in Islilm. 
'riie mystics, tot), had all their theory of gnules— 
a doctrine of the several sttiges to he Hutu'essively 
traversed on the way to (Jod. The stages are 
variously enumerated—as many as eight, or even 
more, being given — and variously tleserihetl hy 
diderent thinkers; and few men reach the highest. 
In similar fashion the Iliwtin al-Safa distinguisli 
four grades of initiation within their .sot-iety, 
these corresponding to the stages of divine ema¬ 
nation. 

'riie principle of the philosophical theory of 
stages in f lit; narrower sense, however, is made to 
rest upon distinctions in mental endowment, ami 
here there is no transition from one stage to 
another. In al-Kl\n\hi the doctrine still rather 
follows the psychological scheme of Plato’s lie.- 
public, while in Averroes it leans more to the 
outward form of the Aristotelian logic. Kaeh 
distinguishes three grailes of intellectual capacity. 
In al-PYir/ihi they correspond respectively to ( 1 ) 
sense-percept ion, ( 2 ) ideation, or fierception, which 
operates with romemhered (mentally fierccivcd) 
images, and (3) pure nrason, or the (capacity for 
thouglit. In few men is t he last of these ({lotenti- 
ally) jiri'senl in such nu'iisure that hy union wit h 
the H<‘tive inlelleet (the spirit of the lunar sphere) 
it can rise to actual reason. It is on this higliest 
)lane that the pliilosopher and the prophet join 
lands. Tlie ]ihilo.soj)her, how ever, receives or wins 
the truth in a pure torm, and in that form, too, he 
utters it for those w-ho are able to eomprtdiend it ; 
while the prophet, receiving it in ligures and 
similitudes, likew ise makes use of these iu order to 
aiM’ommodate his Miought to human eoiieeption ; in 
thiswny, too, he becomes a guide totho.se who either 
cannot rise at nil or can rise only with didieulty 
above seiisuou.s perception. We hnd similar views 
in the writings of .Avicenna and Maimoniile.s, and 
in the romance of Ihn Tufail. 

Averroes tleals with thi.s theory of tlio harmony 
of philosophy and religion in a sjieeial work. He 
holds tliat there is no ground for contlict between 
reason and faith, since the doctrines of religion 
are simply sjMiiholieal expressions of philosophic 
truth. That our scientilie and philo.so])hieal modes 
of expression might likewise be of a symbolical 
ebaraeter seems never to have entered the mind of 
this Aristotelian thinker ; he w^as satisfied that in 
Aristotle par excellence he had found the pure 
truth. Aristotle, in hi.s Metaphysics (l(X)4c 16 fl.), 
had said, however, that the Sophists and the 
dialecticians deal with the same object as the 
philosophers, although in a diderent way. The 


knowledge professed by the Sophists was at best 
Setitious, and even tlie probability of the dialecti¬ 
cian-dependent as it is upon generally recognized 
principles—fell l>elovv the iilulosophienl plane of 
apodictie certainty. Now Averroe.s finds in these 
statements the doctrine of the three stages. The 
sophistieo-rhetorieal mode of argumentation is 
HUeecssful witli the multitude; tlie procedure of 
the dialeetieiari.s finds favour with the more eul- 
tureil clas.ses, and esjieeially the theologians 
kftllimnn); finally, the thoroughgoing apodietic 
method of the jihilosophers—the heritage of the 
ftuv—presents the truth in its pure and consum¬ 
mate form. 'I'hus, to take a concrete instance, 
the siinple-mimled believer of the lower class w ill 
say, ‘God is in heaven.’ 'I'he man of tr.iined 
ilialeetic, again, knowing that God must not he 
rc,presented as a physical entity in space, will read 
that .statement as meaning that God is exalted 
above all that is earthly and human, and w ill say, 
‘(Jod is everywhere, and not merely in heaven.’ 
But, if the omnipresence of (lod he taken in a 
)liV'sical ami H])alial sense, that formula too is 
iable to be apprehended wrongly, and aeconlinglj’ 
the pliilo.sopher more ade(iual(‘ly exi»resses the 
[uirely spiritual nature of God w hen he assm ts tliat 
God i.s nowhere but in Himself; in fact, ratlicr 
than .say that (4od is in sjiace he miglit more justly 
say that space and matter are in Him, 

This example suHices to show us tliat in the view 
of Averroes tlie tlirtic stages or forms of knowleilge 
have a common basis in one fundnmental j)riTU!iplc, 
viz. that there is a God. He helit'ves that the 
existcnee of (Jod is a fact to he recognized liy every 
man, (Jod being either ligured moieor less sensu¬ 
ously or conceived in a purely spiritual way, 
according to the grade of one’s intidlect im 1 c.a|)a- 
eity. 'I’o deny the existmice of (Jod is forliiddm, 
nnd such denial shouhl he punished. But the 
l)lun ing of intellectual distinct ions is also an evil 
thing ; the uneducated must not venture to engage 
in allegorical inierpretalion, nor sliall the jihilo- 
Hopher seek to popularize hi.s liiglier intelligence of 
thing.s. Hence Avernx^.s eensiire.s al-Ghazali for 
having diflu.sed philosophy too widely' through 
his pojmlar w'ritings. 'Ine masses .should believe 
in eoiiforniity with the text of the Book ; the 
theologians must not read more into the Book 
than is eompatihle with the Arabic language and 
diction ; ali.solute liberty of thought is the exclusive 
prerogative of philosopliic genius. Thus the Peri¬ 
patetic nmvement of Muslim philosophy ends in 
what may he culled an aristocratic rationalism. 

9 . The influence of Muslim philosophy. - The 
development of jihilosophy in Islam was of iiuport- 
anee, in the lirst instance, to the Muslim j>eoples 
themselves. Its influence made itself felt in all 
hiunehes of science and general culture, tliough 
chiefly, no doubt, in the study of theology a study 
which still maintains an outstanding place in Islam. 
In tlie theological spliere we can trace various 
eurrent.s of thought. In general, it may he said 
that tlie mystie.s of all periods have imported many 
Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic elements into 
their systems, while thinkers of a more rational¬ 
istic type owe much to tlie teachings of Aristotle 
in the form given them hy Avicenna. Avicenna 
ranks in the Pastas the ])rime of philosophy, and, 
in the contlict regarding the influence of pnilosophy 
u|H)n theology, the watchword for centuries has 
been ‘ For or against I bn Sln&.’ 

The right or applying philosophical or logical 
luetliod.s to the treatment of theological problems 
in phil(>.sonhical discu.ssions is not generally con¬ 
tested. The theologians, in their works dealing 
with the Kalam usually begin with a section 

diHcussing rjiiestions in the logic of language and 
the theory of knowledge, and then, in the body of 
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the work, set forth their scheme of speculative 

theolo'^y- 

From the time of al-Asti'arl [q.v.) a inotlerate 
and partly niediating orthodoxy has succeeded in 
coming to teriiiH with speculation on theological 
prohlems. To the rigid orthodoxy that clung 
uncompromisingly to the letter of the law al- 
Asliaii made the following rejoimlers : (1) the 
Prophet did not condemn those who speimlate ; 

(2) the Prophet was cognizant of the speculative 
prohlems, and the Qur’an and tlic dVatiition Jiave 
furnished us with tl»e principles of their solution; 

(3) lus not having dealt with them singly >s to he 
ex{)lained on the ground that in his time they had 
not yet emerged—otlierwise he would, of eourse, 
have s]»()kcn <lefinitely regarding tliem. 'I'he 
second of these rejoimlers furnishes a vindication 
of the more or less liberal modes td interpretation 
to which the Qur'an and the 'I'railition wer«‘. suh 

eeted in the suhsetjuent )ieriod. It is imjjossihle 
lere, however, to deal more fully with the process 
of theological develojummt in Islam ; mmh useful 
material will he found in the works of M. ilm ten. 

Secomlly, the influ<*ncc of Muslim philoso{)hy 
was in some nu'asnre augmentetl when at lengtli, 
more particularly hy means of Tatin translatums, 
it came to he l-cnown in West.tuii (diri-'tcmlom. 
'File licst-knovvn trjinshitors during tiu; 12th cent, 
are Johannes Ilispanus and (leravd of (hi-mona; 
and the work was prosecuted hy other stmh'.nts in 
the (ienfiiry following, likewise many Jew.s to<ik 
part in tlie process of mediation. Vlie various 
mutations of Arabic learning were all shared in, 
cither actively or receptively, hy the Oriental Jews 
(cf. PniLO.soPHY [Jewish]); luid at lengtli .Maimon- 
ides ([f/.e.] 1135-1204), working tinder the inlluenee 
of al-l‘'aralji ajid Aviitenna, rmule an attejupt to 
harmonize Aristotle with the O'l'. In this (uitlea- 
viiur he availed himstilf of the device of interpret¬ 
ing the sacred text allegoritailly and restrict ing the 
scope of Aristotle’s teaching to this world, while 
maint-aiiiing that everything of a supramundant; 
nature is known only hy divijut revelation. 

Such was also the vituv of the Christian scholars 
and theologians of the West. Their knowledge of 
th<! world, including a great deal of astrology, 
alchemy, etc., was hoi rowed very largely from the 
.\rahM, while at first they gave a ready wehtonie to 
(‘veryfliing of a Neo Platonic cast. The most 
penminent of the Oricufal factors in the West, 
liowcver, W(>rc Avicenna's medical teatdtiugs and 
the Aristotelian tradition from al-Kindi to Aver- 
roes. In that tradition the Scholastit^s found 
ahundant inceutive.s to philo.sophical discussion, 
and to it they also owed in part tiieir abamlonmcnt 
of the Neo Platonic ontology for the fuirer form of 
AliMtofclianisin rejiresentc*! by Alhertus iVIagnus 
and 1'homas Aquinas in the I3th century. It was 
th(!refore upon good grounds that Dante placed 
Avicenna and Averroes among the great figures of 
classical antiquity in the forecourt of hell. 

IjiTKRATimK. — i. (iKyEHA L. — S. Munk, MAlamjes de philo- 
sophu', jnive ft arafjr, 2 vols., PariH, l8r>7-.'»0; T. J. de Boer, 
Gesch. iGr Philounphie im Islam, StuLtiirarL, lOOI, tr. K. R. 

London. lauiJ; D. B. Macdonald, The 1)i’i vlopmj'nt of 
Muslim Thi-()L>«}y, .hinsprudcnce, and Constitufiunui Thfory, 
New York, ; I. Golilziher, ‘ Die islaniimdie und die jiidiwdte 
PhiloHn])hie ’ (in Knltur der (iefjenu’art, i. 5, 

ii. Si'i'riAl..~Ot the numerous monographs dealing with the 
various jtiiases discussed in the paragraphs we can mention 
only a few : 

x. and z. D. S. Marg-oliouth, The Early Dfwlopment of 
Moham in*danism (H L, 2 nd ser., 1913), Ixmdon, 1914 (cf. led. 
vii. ‘Tlie PhiloHophical Supplement’); C H. Becker, ‘ChrUt- 
liche I’olemik und islatnisc.he Dngmcrihildung,’ JlA xxvi. fl'dij 
175 ff. ; R. A. Nichol.<»on, The Mu sics of Islam, I>on<ion, 1914 ; 
Carra de Vaux, Gazuli, Paris, 1902. 

3 . Cf M. Horten, i>ie philosophisrhen Systeme der tpekula- 
tioen Theolunen im Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp. 189flf., .‘i 20 fT. 

4. Of. T. J, de Boer, ‘Ur4rii,'in ZA xxvii. (1912) »ff, 

5 . M. Steinschneider, Die arab. ubersetzunr/en aus dem 
Griechiechen (Reihe/t zum Centralblatt fUr BUdiothekswenrn, 


xii.), l./flipxig, 1893; T. J. de Boer, *Zu Kindi und seiner 
Schule,* AGl‘h xiil (1899) 153 ff. 

6. Cf., iHMiides the writings of the Ibwin al-^f& (various 
Arab. wld. ; Uemi. tr. P. Dieterici, I.<eipzig, l805-7»>. esp. 
L. Baur, ' Dominieus Gundissaiinus d« diviwiom* pliilos<.)pJuae,’ 
Reitrape rur Ge^seh. der Phiiusophie des Mittelalters, iv. 2-S 
U903). 

7. M. Asin Palacios, Abmmasarra y mt Escueia; Origene* 
d* la Filosojia hispauo-mxtsxtlmana, Madrid, 1914. 

8. M. Steinschneider, Al-t'arahi; dts arab. PhUusophen 

Lcben und Schri/ten, Petrograd, 1889; Carra de Vaux, 
Avicenixe, Paris, liHlO; L.*G. L^vy, Marmouide, do. 1911; 
E Renan, J et 1A i>erroisme\ do. 1882; L. Gauthier, 

I, a ThAnrie d'lbn liuchd itur lea rapjiorts de la relnjum et de la 
phtlottophie, do. 1909. 

9. M. Horten, Die philosrphisrhen Ansichteu nm Rdzi uiui 

Ttisi, lloiin, 1910, Die ]/htl<>Miphi,schen Prnhleme der spekula- 
tiren Theuiogie im Islam, do. 1912. A coiiNiduriihle amount of 
mntcrial relating the inlluenee of Muslim pliilosiO'liy on 
nicdianal Oiristian thought will be fr)und here and there 
throughout Beit rage zur G each der Philosophie des M ittelalters, 
ed. C. Itaeiimker and C. von llerliing, Muneler, IS91 ff. (still 
being issued), in wliieh (iii. 2 (1908)) will also be found C. 
B.ieiimkfr, ' Wuilo, ein Philosoplt und .N'litui forsrhi r des XIII 
.lahrhumlerta ’ - sperially important, for its l-muususcs on tbe 
mi'tJii«hy'«icM of light, and the proofs tor the exisletu e of (lod in 
Christian and Muslim pikilosuphy. '1'. J. P)K iJoKK. 

PHILOSOPHY (Ifttman). — i. Introductory.— 
fire Uoiiinn.s made no claim to origimility in jJiilo- 
sophy. Here, evtm mcn'than in othtu'lieUU, the 
work of Roman literal me was metlialion ( I’erviitf- 
li(nff). From this point ol view, lu>\\cv«*r, it vh im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the Higni(icam;e of sucli 
names as Lucretius, ('icero, tiiid Seneca, rmt to 
•-|»eak of Itpictelii.H ami Marcus .'Vureliu.s, who wrote 
ui DitM'k. it is Iroiu Lucietius that the modern 
world reet ived not only the Hyst.em of F.picuru.s 
and the attmiic coHmogony of Demoeritus, but 
something of the spirit, of the pre-Socratic nature 
phiiosopliy. 

(heero taught the history of older (freek plulo- 
.sophy and the eontrovtnsir's of the post-Aristotelian 
schools not tally to his (■ontemitoraries and the 
(Jiristian h'atheis, hut for many ccntvirittH after 
the Renaissance to all mode.ru I’auope (see the 
e.xttelient, though iucompltjto, history of (’icero’s 
inlluenee in 'f. Zielinski, i-'irero im iVondi’-l der 
Jnhr/mnderte^^ Leij)zig, H)12, pp. 81)11'., 211 ff. ; 
there is a con venient Kriglish icsumtSof Zielinski* in 
Knijlish Lifnintnrc and the. Cla.isir.s, Oxfoitl, 1911), 

Seneca transmits to the modern world the etliical 
religion of late.r Greek philo.sophy, the precepts 
that would make invincible tlie heart that conned 
tltcm, the half Christian HonLimeiits of a Stoicism 
more than half IMatoni/ed. 

When the Roman tardily turned his attention 
to Grerik literature, it was, Horace tells us {ICpisf.. 

II. i. UH 11'.), to ask wluit [trolit there might, he in 
the Attic stage. Horace does not here mention 
phiIos<»phy, the refuge and religion <d his later 
years {ib. i. i, 25), 

Hut the dramas most freijnently adapted to the 
Roman stage, those of Kuripiilcs and the New 
Comedy, were, as Cicero says of his own orations 
{de Nat. iJcur. i. 3), stuHed with pliiiosophic 
sentences (J. S. Keid, Aradmiira, London, 1885, 
p. 9), wliich conveyed to an intt.dlectually young 
people the criticism of life, eihit^s, ami religion of 
a 6oi)histicated and weary civiliziition [ib., Introd. 
p. 20, note I ; T. MtuniuHen, Hist, of Rome, hk. 
lii. cii. xiv. ; W. W'arde howler, fhe Rrliqious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
pp. 348, 204, 319, Roman Ideas of Jjafy, do. 1914, 
pp. 30, lOl; J. B. Carter, Religion of Niinia, do. 1906, 
pp. 64, 122 f.). This completed llio disintegration 
01 the Roman religious instinct, which was already 
sa<IIy confused hy the progressive as.'-iimilation of 
the old Roman deities to the (ireek mythology. 

‘Atque haec quidein ejuHtuodi ex vetcre Oraeciae fama col- 
lectaaurit; quibus iiilciligis r*.-«jnt.cr»duni ewe, ne perturbeutur 
religioiies ’ (Clc. de Nat. Dior. iii. 23. 00), 

Ennius, the Roman Homer (Fowler, Rel. Exper., 
p. 351), translates Euhemerus (see EUHRMKRISM), 
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adapts with licmian illustrations Euripitles’ 
diatribes against raft and augury (Cic. de 

Div. i. 68 ), <ind suins up for the populace in three 
racy lines the Epicurean doctrine that the gods 
are careless and the traitorous doubts of the 
moral government of the world long since formu¬ 
lated by'I’lirasymachus (H. Diels, Die Fragrnente 
der Vorsokrdtiker*, Herlin, 1912, frag. 8 ) and elo¬ 
quently repudiattjd in the theodicy of Plato 
905 B ; cf, Cic. de Nat. Dear. iii. 32, de Div. i. 88): 

'Godi there are, I’ve always said it, and that will always be 
my view ; 

But they little reck, I reckon, of what we race of mortals do, 

For if they <lid the pood would flourish, the bad would 
perish, which is not true.’ 

Many such quasi-philoso|)hic and critical utter¬ 
ances occur in IMautus (howler, Jiel. Exper.^ p. 
362 : F. Pldutinisrhe Forsrhitngen^, Berlin, 

1012, pp. 120-131 ; llanke, Periplerotnenus, Mar¬ 
burg Dissertation, 1000) and in the fragments 
of early l.atin tragedy (Beid, lutrod. p. 20 , n. 
1). The heginnings of more <iirect study of Creek 
philosophy are known mainl^y from the allusions 
in (’i(MMO (7W'. iv. 6 , Acad. i. 5), Sene<ta {Ep. c.), 
Duintilian (Jri.sf. Oral. X. i. 123), and Aiiliis Cel- 
liuH (vi. [vii.] 14, xv. 11). 

The famous embassy to Korne in 166 of tbe three 
representative (Beck nhilosophers—Carneades tbe 
Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 
IVuifiatetic—is the ohhiigato introduction to the 
history of Homan philosophy, and has often been 
brilliantly, if somewhat conjccturally, <leseril»ed 
(see C. iilartha, Etudes morales sur VanfiijuitC, 
Paris, 1883, p. 01 f., ‘ Le Philosojihe Carneade ft 
Home’; A. \V. Benn, The Greek Philosophers’^, 
Loudon, 1914, ch. xii. sect. i.). 

Cicero himself can name no Homan student of 
(Jre<>k philosojitiy prior to lifelius and Scii>io 
(Tuse. iv. 6 ), though he sometimes alludes to 
Pytlingoroanism in Italy {ih. iv. If.). 

The eultiM-f? of the ‘S<Mpionic circle,’ and its 
j)ossiblc indebtedness to Polybius and the Aebiean 
exiles, we must dismiss with a refmenee (Momiu- 
sen, bk. iv. ch. xii. ; P. Wendlarid, Die helfrnis- 
iiseh-romische KuUur, Tiihiugeii, 1912, pp. 34, .68 ; 
.1. B. Bury, 'I'he A 7 irie)tt Greek J/isforians, ^jotnUm, 
1909, p. 191; Fowler, liel. Exper., n. 303 f. ; 
Cic. de Fin. ii. 8 ; Polyb, xxiii. 10). Elsewhere 
Cicero aiimits that w.eptical readers have doubted 
the ermlition in Creek piiiloHO[)hy disiduyisl by 
tiie iiiterlociilors in his tlialogues, and defends 
iiimselt lamely (Keid, on Arad. Prior, ii. 2). It is 
not liki'ly that any Roman, excejil (-ieero himself, 
and possilily the learned Varro or Brutus, eouhl 
have delivered the systematic expositions which 
Cicero puts into tlu; mouths of his per.sonages. 
But tlie general truth of Cicero’s idealized reftre- 
seutation of this Homan culture remains. 

In the 1st c(!nt. B.C. the educated Roman 
nobility did often maintain in their households 
Gre<‘k scholars who might be philosophers (see 
A. Hillscher, in Fleckeiseii’s ,/e///7y/a7<f;r/"Mr r/o.v.?. 
PhiloL, Huppl. xviii. flS9I-921 3.63-444; Cw. 

Brutus, 90, 97, de Or. i. 22, de Fin. iv. 26, v. 3, 25). 
In their youtli, or later en route to Asia, they 
heard at Athens (de Or. i. 18, de Fin. v. 1 ) or 
Rhodes (rf^? Or. i. 17) lectures from Avhich they ac¬ 
quired, if not expert knowledge, a sufficient con¬ 
ception of the attitude towurds life and experience 
represented by the three chief post-Aristotelian 
sehools — the Stoics, the Epicureans, ami the 
Academic sceptic.^. They knew the names and 
personalities of t he leading representatives of these 
scIjooIs and took an amused interest in their con¬ 
troversies (Acad. Prior, ii. iv. 11 f., de Or. i. 11, 
18 f., de Leg. i, 20). Their villas sometimes con¬ 
tained lil>rarie.s in which a scholar could find almost 
any treati.se that he happened to need (dt Fin. iii. 


2f., Topica, i., ad Att. iv. 10). They sometimes 
professed personal allegiance to the Epicurean, 
the Academic, the Stoic, or the Peripatetic school 
as the case might be (de Nat. Dear. i. 6 ), This 
often meant little more than the assumption of a 
playful partisanship (de Fin. v. 3, 26, Acad. Post. 
I. iv. 14, de Leg. i. vii. 21). It was sometimes, as 
in the cose of Cicero’s friend, the Epicurean Atti- 
cus, the expres.sion of a temperament and an atti¬ 
tude (G. Boissier, Cic^ron et ses amis, Paris, 1888, 
p. 137). 

In a Cato and in a Brutus it was thought to be 
a religion and a rule of life : 

‘ Neque diaputandi caiisa, ut niafOJft para, sed ita vivendi' 
(Cic. hlurena, 80, of Cato); ‘ Sciaa eum aeutire, quae dicit 
(^uintil. X. i. I‘2,S, of Brutii.s). 

And it is customary in this connexion to affirm a 
j)rofound affinity between the Stoic philosophy 
and the old lioniaTi virtue (Eowicr, Bel. Exjtcr., ]). 
362; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, ('ambridge, 
1911, ch. v., is an excellent history of llie ‘Stoic 
sect in Rome’; per contra, 1‘'. VV. Bussell, Marcus 
A urelius and the Later Stoics, Editihiirgh, 1910, p. 
186, says: ‘'I'he Stoic, school nearly spoilt the 
noblest of the Romans’). 

('it^ero’s comi>l.'i( ent portrayal of this philosophic 
culture of tbe Roman nobility suggests Burk<‘’H 
and Matthew Arnold’s idealizatiotj of the sinnlar 
culture of the English nobility of the 18th century. 
Whatever the precise historical facts, it is in some 
such setting and against some such historical 
background as (his that we must view the Iavo 
great extant monuments of that culture—Lucre- 
tius’.s poem on the nature of things and (yiccro’s 
philo.sophieal dialogues. In asserting his own 
e.sseiiLial priority, Cicero laments that the earliest 
Roman expositions of Greek phih)SOphy were the 
•liea{> and superficial popularizations of Epieurean- 
i.sm by a certein Amatinius and bis followers ('Jhisc. 

, 3, 6 ). Tliis recalls tbe deprecation by old- 
fashioned college presidents of the didiision of 
hefip Voltairism in America by Ethan Allen’s 
Reason the only Oracle of Man (New York, 1784), 
and Paine’s Age of Reason (London, 1795). But 
what cbiedy ofieiuls Cicero is not the irreligion of 
po]Milar Epicnreani.sm, but its crudity. Epicurus 
and, with rare exoeidions, tbe E]iicurean 8 Avere 
hostile to the encyclopa'dic liberal culture that 
Ava.s Cicero’s life-long religion (de Fin. i. 5, 7, 21, 
iii. 12, Acad. i. 2 , de Nat. Dear. i. 22,26, ii. 18 f., 
29). Their Avritings lack the literary charm, the 
nia-stery of dialectic and rhetoric, the eonceidion 
of man as asocial and political animal, the wealtli 
of historic illustration, that attracted him in the 
di.sciples of Plato and the ‘great and cojuou.s’ 
Peripatetics (c/e Leg. iii. 6 , Orator, 3, Brutiis, 31, 
dc Fin. ii. 23f., iv. 3, 9, v, 3). The Stoic .system 
and terminology as a subject of study command 
the resjiect even of their oiiponents (de Fm. hi- !)• 
But any educated man can get up the entire E[)i- 
curean philo.sophy in a few days (ib. i. 6 , 8 ; ‘ per- 
di.scere nidus’). 

So Macaulay marvels that the ‘ silliest and 

leanest of all systems of moral and natural philo- 

iphy ’ inspired in Lucretius the finest iHiem in the 
Latin language. Cicero does not raise this question, 
or indeed mention Lucretius at all, except once in 
the much discussed letter to his brother Quintus. 
But the coincidences of diction in the exposition of 
the Epicurean philosophy are too numerous and 
precise to be due solely to the use of common 
sources. The parallels collected by Martha 
{Melanges de litt^rature ancienne, Paris, 1896, pp. 
167-17’7) are only a small proportion of those that 
an attentive reader will aiscover. For Lucretius 
as a whole see art. LUCRETIUS and the Avell-kiiovvn 
book of J. Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet 
(2 vols., London, 1907-09). We can only glance at 
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a few of the traits that differentiat-e him from 
liipicurus. He is a true poet and transmits to the 
modern world the spirit not of Epicurus on 
but of the pre-Socratics and Plato’s Timttius. He 
‘denial divinely the divine’; and Aphrodite, 
Phaethon, tlie fauns, and the cult of the great 
Mother of the Gods are more real and vivid in his 
^gallons than in any hymn of their worshippers. 
His atheism speaks the language of the aeity 
answering Job out of the whirlwind ; and the ex* 

ression of his lionest doubt always preserves that 

ig'h seriousness tlie luck of which makes the 
petulant houtades of Euripides so disconcerting to 
the lovers of /Eschylua and Sophocles, so unedifying 
to the disciples of Plato. In him Epicurus’s placid 
repudiation of superstition is transformed into a 
I*asaionate conviction that historical or institu¬ 
tional religion has been a curse to humanity. This 
distinction, often overlooked, has never been 
explained. It may he conjecturally attributed to 
something in tlie poet’s own temperament or 
experience, or perhaps to the religious experi¬ 
ence of the Itonian people during and after the 
Hannibalic wars (Carter, p. 144; cf. G. Murray, 
F<m7' Stdffes of Greek liehqion, New York, 1912, 
p. 53). 

We may jierhajjs find further confirmation of his 
sincerity of feeling in the fact tliat Juicretius 
never redeemeil his promise (v. 155) to lead his 

Of flowory clauses onward lo the proof 

Tliat gods there are, and deathh'tvs ’ 

(Tennyson, 

The positive theology of the Epicureans was cer¬ 
tainly chimerical, and tlieir opponents plausibly 
pronounced it insincere (Zeller, hie Fhilosojihie tier 
Griechen, iir. i.^, lierlin, IHso, p. ,399). The speakers 
in Cic-ero reluse to take seriously l\\^ fain^.ant gods 
who have iit/iidsirorvns tmd tiq uaxi-sa7iguis{de F <it. 
Dear. i. *Jfi), and take refuge from the cosmic tur- 
bulence in * the lucid interspace of world and 
world’ {(ie Div. ii. 17), wliere tliey entertain their 
infinite leisure with conversation in Greek. 

The populace, the false prophets, the mystic or 
religious philosophers, and the intelligent essayists 
of later antiquity were agreed in regarding 
Epicureanism as virtual atheism (Posidonius, in 
Cic. de Nat, Deor. i. 44 ; cf. iii. I). 

Lucret ius has little to say—perhaps there was 
not much to he said— of the practical aspects of 
the Eiiicurean ethics. Satire of Homan luxury 
and ennui, the juaises of sober, sweet, Hinijde 
Epicurean life, deprecation of the mad race of 
ambition and the pursuit of wealth, the gosiad of 
renunciation and acquiescence in the law of death 
—death ‘that is more peaceful than any sleep’— 
that is about all. 

2 . Cicero, -(.’icero was obviously not a pro- 
fe.Hsional scholar. But his knowledge of Greek 
philo.so[)liy wa.s extensive, if not always critical, 
Greek was for him a living language, and he had 
heard lectures on Greek jihilosopfiy, read books 
about it, and debated tlie points of controversy 
between later schools througlmut his life (see 
Reid, Introd. pp. 1-9 ; J. B. Mayor, de Natura 
Deorum, Cambridge, 1880-85, i. p,' xxxv, and, for 
an unfavourable view of Cicero’s work, iii. p. xiv). 
The Bub.stance of his chief philosophic treatises he 
could at any time have written out of his head 
(de Fin. i. 5; not, of course, the ‘History of 
Philosophy’ in de Nat. Dear. i. lOff., for which he 
had no Diels or Zeller to copy). In the actual 
composition he freely adapted, translated, para¬ 
phrased, or epitomized whatever suited his purpose 
in the writings of Panu-tius, Posidonius, Clito- 
inachus, Diogenes of Babylonia, Antipater of 
Tyre, Antiochus, and Philo, Like many of his 
modem censors, he often took his quotations at 


second hand. But it is quite idle to deny that 
he read Plato, Aristotle, Theojihrostus, Grantor, 
Dica*archus, and others of the older philosophers, 
and could consult and quote them indepenaeutly 
when he clio-se. He sometimes speaks of hiinseff 
as a translator and sometimes protests that be 
does not follow his authorities slavishly. The 
determination of his precise urocedure in any 
given case is a problem that philology can neither 
solve nor renounce (see tlie Introductions to Reid, 
A cade mica, and Mayor, f/e Nat, Dear, ; R. Hir/.el, 
Vt]ter,<iuehu7i(/€n ziir {'u-ero's philosoph. Sehrften, 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1877-83; and the more recent 
literature in Hans Uri, Ciecro U7ai die epikur. Phil., 
Municli, 1914), He achieved lii.s design of illumi¬ 
nating by Latin letters every topic of (recent) Gieek 
pbilosopliY {de Div. ii. ‘2, Arad. Post. I. i. 3). 
And, in tfie lo.ss of the Greek ‘ sources,’ tlivs hastily 
composed jdiiiosopliical library reniain.s one of I lie 
world’s chief storehouses of ideas and suggestions 
and of the great conimonjilaces of etliu.-< and 
natural religion. It. is no impairment, of t lie value 
of luM writings or disparagement of his intellig¬ 
ence that he diil not invent a system of his own, 
or swear Hujicrstitious adherence to tlie words of 
any one of hi.s teachers (Boi.ssier, ji. 340). 'I’he 
philo.sophy of the post-Aristotelian schools centred 
in two or three large tcqiics of controversy still 
under debate—tlie critiu ion of truth, t he absolute¬ 
ness and autonomy of the moral law', the iilentifica- 
tion of ‘virtue’ with liapjiinoss, and the reality of 
natural religion and its accommodation to institu¬ 
tional and historic religion. Towards all tln'so 
questions (’icero’s attitmle was that, of not a few 
of the best minds of the 18th and 19tli centuries. 
The Stoics maintained that certain states of con¬ 
sciousness are infallible witnesses to their own 
truth. Cicero held with the New Academy that 
jirohability is the limit of our knowloilge and the 
guide of life {Tusc. i. 9, v. 11 , Ac<td., pa.Hsi7n; de 
OJfir. iii. 4 in Jme). This is st ill a perfectly rational 
position in relation to all absolute systeius, and 
was in Cicero’s as in Plato’s day an ontiroly reason¬ 
able view' of physical science also {Amd. Prior, ii. 
39 ; Plato, Ttfn. 29 B, C). 'I'he Stoics insist ed that 
nothing is good except the virtuou.s w'ill, and that 
virtue alone ensures not only a hapjiy, hut also 
the happiest possible, life. Cicero admired tliis 
fine moral gesture rtuI the ingenious elaboration 
of terminology that ju.stified it (do Fin. iii. 22). 
He would like to believe it: 

‘ Eno vero volo in vvrtute vim qiiam maxitnam ’ (ib. 

y. 26). 

He is not sure that he can find any valid sanction 
for the moral life without it. But in other moods 
he doubts its conformity to common sense or its 
confirmation )>y experience, and secs in it only tho 
ledautic and paradoxical elaboration of truths 
letter stated by I’lato (rfe Fin. iv. Ilf,), Virtue 
on the rack is still hapjiine.ss perhaps. But why 
say the highest jios.sible happiness ? Would it not 
be a little happier without the pain ? It is our 
modern nrobleni of the sanction. Unless you go 
the W'hole length of paradox, bow fiml a logical 
sanction for the extreme case of entire self- 
sacrifice? Cicero’s waverings and self-contradie- 
tions on this point find tlieir precise parallels in 
the literature of the modern utilitarian debate 
from Mill and Grote to Leslie Stephen, and in 
the associated discussions of tlie main thesis of 
Plato’s Republic. He prefers the Skiic [>osition to 
the Epicurean of course, and even to the laxity of 
Theoiilirastus on the hajmy life {ib. v. 6 ), and 
perhaps to the Aristotelian over-emphasis of 
external ‘goods’ {ib. v, 25). But he does not 
prefer it to the finer tact of Plato’s expression of 
the same ideas {Acad. iv. [Lxicullui] 44, de Fin. 
iv. 24, Tuec. v. 12 ). And he fears that it may 
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prove to bo only a nia<,niificent rhetorical detiance 
to exi)erience and liuinan nature : 

‘ Dicuntur Uta, Cato, maifnlHce ’ (d« Fin. iii. 8), ‘repue^nantc 
Datura' (ih. iv. ‘iO). 

He had })rol)ahly often debated the fiuention with 
Brut»\H and Cato, and a lar^e part of bk. iv. of tlie 
de Finihii.s leads more like the roHexion of those 
discusMioriH than the copy of a (ireek treatise, for 
whi( h it is ^joncralJy taken. 'I'lie allej^ed contra¬ 
diction hotwetm bk. v. of [ha Tusculans (LUtl hk. iv. 
of the tie l'iihf)iLs practically disajipears on a <;areful 
consideration of the re.sr»c*ctive contexts (Tusc. v. 
11 ; cf. dc. Lag. i. ‘JO; ‘ i'robe quidein sentis, si re 
ac non verbi.s dissi<lent,’ de. 0/fic. iii. 7: ‘Mihi 
utninivis satis est : et quuin hoc turn illud proba- 
bilius videtur ’)• 

Sj»ace fail.s for the study of the de Natura 
Deonun and the de Divivntutne as storehouses of 
material for the history of the post-Aristotelian 
philosojdiicH of reli;iion. Tlie ‘ noble eclectic deism ’ 
•wliich Cicero transmitted to the Kenai.s.sance and 
the 17th and iHth centuries is summed up in a 
conciudinc' pai'agraph of the de Divinatione, which 
says in efleet: 

* We ought to couMcrve religion wittiout encouraging eupersti- 
tion The wine man will renpcct and maintain (he religious 
rites and itrstilulioiiH ol hiH aneestorN aixl he will keep hia 
peraonal faitii in a Huprejne and eternal nature to l»e rever¬ 
enced and admired i)y man aa the author of the beauty and 
order of Uie world ’(ii. 7‘2). 

Those who read between the lines could find 
mingled with this edifying' doctrirre inan^ suc'^res- 
tions of the staf esman's or tlie poli(!cmaii s view of 
the utility of rcli;;ion {dc Rep. and dc Leg.., 
de Leg. i. 7, ii. 7, dc A’oC Ihior. i. 27 ; cf. A. (Urilins, 
ap, Zielinski, Cicero im Wdudcl, p, 2‘JH ; de JSat. 
Dear. ii. and iii.) and hints of economies and 
reserves {de R’at. JJeor. i. 22, de Div. ii. 12, ‘sod 
soli sumus,’ de Leg. i, 13) and of nccoiiiinodation 
(the word, de j\oL heor. i. lo [41]) lcy,itimate or 
illegitimate to jiopular and instihrtional rcli<:ion 
{ih. i. ‘2S, iii. 1.') I., 23 ; Wai'do l‘’owler, Roioan Jtlen.s 
of Deity, p. 54). Tlie IMatonizinjf Dream of Scipio 
and hk. v. of the Ti(.s<'ti/ff7is have been the chief 
<diannels by which the I’lalonic liojie of immor¬ 
tality was transmitted to tlie Middle Age and the 
jiiodern Jil.erature tif natural religion. The de 
Fiiiihns deals with the theory of ethics (see art. 
SUMMUM Bonum). The tusrulans are, like 
Siureca's Epistles, the practical ajvplication of the 
religion of (Jrcck ])liilosoj»liy {Tusc. v. 2 : ‘ O vitae 
pliiloso))hia dux,’ etc. ; cf. Sencc.a, Fp. IK), both 
conjectured to he dcriveri fr-om Bosidonius’s Fru- 
ireptieus) to conduct and sjiiritual guidance. They 
exhibit the phihisoplier as pliysician of the soul 
{Tn.ir. i. 4i), iii. 1), healing tlie jiertiirbatioriM, 
diseases, or pa.ssion.s of the riiiiul, and combating 
the fear of deatb and ))ain and other ‘ accidental 
evils,’ or maintaining the Stoic tliesis of the all- 
sulliciency of virtue for the happy life. The de 
OJfinl.t, based in the main probably on the rrepi tou 
.^aO/jKOfToi of l*ana‘tinH, is a practical treatise on 
tlie etliics not of the ideal sage but of fallible men. 
H liecaine in turn the model of St. Ambio.*<e’H 
C'hrisLian ethics, and, until the rise of the Ihth 
cent. ‘ sidence ’ of evolutionary ethics, it remained 
for such readers as Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and 
Frederick the (ireat almost the detinitive treat¬ 
ment of the subject. 'I'he wide-spread opinion 
that Cicero in the de OJfii iiit seriously coniprorni.ses 
the ethical iileal is a vague impression left in the 
minds of hasty readers by his discussion of the 
Stoic casuistry of caveat emptor and similar ques¬ 
tions {de OJ/ic. iii. 1211'.). In nearly every case 
Cicero himself rejects the casuistic compromise, 
the ‘capitulations of conscience’ which even John 
Stuart Mill attributes to him {de Oj^c. iii. 13 in 
fine; Mill, Three Eetaye on Religion*, London, 


1885, p. 107). Apart from a few possibly pre¬ 
judiced political and historical jailgincnts, the 
dei-ogations of the de Offieiis from absolute, iueal, 
Diatonic, or Christian ethics are rare and doubt fui. 
On tlie authority of Fanaetius, Cicero jirstilies ihe 
advo(;ate in maintaining a merely plausible case 
(ii. 14). He twice permits himself the un-Flatonic 
expie.s.sion that a good man will harm no one 
‘nisi la<;essitu 8 iniuria’ (i, 7, iii. 19), for which 
Laettantius and Ambrose rebuke biin. He once 
incautiously generalizes a sound jirinciple of legal 
equity in the uu<iuali(ied statement tliat promises 
need not be kept ‘si plus tibi noceant, (ruarn illi 
prosint, cui promiseris ’ (i. 10). That is about all. 
The tri[)artite scheme of ihede 6 )y 5 ^friwdistingui.slies 
the topics of the right {hrwe^tui/i), the useful 
{utile), and the (apparent) coritlict of the two. 
The admission of a r(;al conflict, Ci<!ero insists, 
would destroy et hics altogether, which must rest 
on the SocraLic-Flatonie postulate of their identity 
(ii. 3, iii. 3). The elahoirition, for which Cicero 
Iiini.self H[»ologizes (ii. 6 ), of Cliesterlieldian pru¬ 
rient iai morality in hk. ii. is natural in a father 
addressing his son and not inappropriate to the 
literary kind which is allied to the ‘ para?netic dis¬ 
course’ (see art, Lsockatk.s). Transcendental 
and ascetic ethics are treated in the TitsciUan.s, 
which are essentially akin to the literature of 
‘consolations.’ These and similar distinctions, 
w liich cannot he developed here, are indispensable 
to the discriminating criticism of the de Finihus', 
the de CJfiriis, and tlie Tu.fcitlatis. Tlie lionestuio 
of de OJficiis, i, divides into the four Flatonie 
cardinal virtues. Emphasi.s is laid on t heir deiiva- 
f.ion from ‘nature,’ the primary instincts, irml the 
social nrtture of man. j’he in.s gevtitrin is some¬ 
times equated w’ith nature (iii. 5 : ‘natura, id est, 
jure gentiuiii’). Benelicence as a social virtue is 
jdaced side by side witli justice. And ther'e are 
many other divergen<;es from Flato and Aristotle 
line to the e.laboralion of ethicail teriiiimdogy in 
t he di.seuKsions of the schools, the accumulation of 
political and social expmiencc, and the imperfect 
equivalence of Greek and J>atin ethical terms, 
Mmdi industry that might have cleared up all 
the,se complexities has been w-asted on the con¬ 
jectural philology of (hi:ero’s lost sourcres. 

(‘icero hoa.sts that his pliilosojiliical ti'eaf i.ses had 
inspired many enmlatois of his example. Two 
only require mention here : Brutus, with whom he 
evidently had often di'bated the St.iiic ethics 
(Ikdssier, ji. 320), and V’^arro, for whose vast erudi¬ 
tion lie felt a certain awe. V'^arro (Zeller, ill. i.* 
(itiO) apparently aeeepted the eclectic compromise of 
Antiociius between tlie New Aeaileniy and Stoi¬ 
cism. Whatever his private creed, his cliief literary 
interest in Greek philosophy was its service to his 
intei'iirelation of lloinan religion and aiitiipiity. 
We know' him mainly tlirough the Cliristian 
Fathers, who sought in him illustrations of the 
absurdity of the pagan religion. 

3 . JRoman philosophy after Cicero. — Roman 
ihilosuphy acquired few' if any m;w ideas after 
hcero. An exhaustive monograph would study 
the not inconsiderable traces of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the poets Horace, Vergil, Lucan, 
.luvenal, and Fersius(C. Martha, Lesil/onr/i.v^csaoati' 
I'einpire romain, Faris, 1805, p. KMJll., ‘I’erse’; 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, ch. xvi., merely glances 
at the topic), the relation of the ‘science’ of 
Seneca and Fliny to their Greek sources, and the 
Latin reflexion of incipient Neo-Flatoni.sin in 
Apuleius. But, broadly sjieaking, po.st-l'iceronian 
philosophy merely ampUiied that conception of the 
philosopher as physician of the soul ana director of 
conscience which we have already met in Cicero’s 
Tusculane. Tliis, with some admixture of asceti¬ 
cism and Fythagoreanism, was the piiilosophy of the 
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school of the Sextii to which Seiicca alhideR with years liave done.* It i» **''”"^^1 

•grateful enthusiastn. And this is the.chief function j stamlpoint of a \ ollclus (t ic. of a 'i ■ f'oi. i. 


iwul fonlent of iiliilosonliy for Seneca hiin^ell ‘ I'Hlonter . . . ut sulont 

(Zeller, ill. i.** (31H3IV.). Hacckcl that modern cnUcism i» justilied in ilepuj 

This ethical culture rcli^don of moral phih»sopliy catinj; the supernaturalisin, tlie ^ ^ 

m the literature of tlie (Irieco-Komun empire i.s failure of nerve of the (tra*cu-Komnn . * . 

of enormous human, thomjh of sli-ht scientilic, teachers of the lirst two centuries. ^^ 
interest. There are few siuu’ies of modern moral Creek literature of Neo 1 hitomsm is an iiultpui- 
sentimeiit wliich the ethical culture of to-day cun* dent question ami docs not concern us lieie. 
not find already ehxjin.'ntly expre.sscd in Seneca, litkratcrk.-*S ee the work# niemiontMi larDutriusii. 
IMutarch, Epictetus, Musoiiius, 1 )iti Chrysostomus, 1 AM, SllOKKY. 

Maximus ol Fyie, or Marcus Aureliiis—to mention PHCENICIANS. -Vhamicia la\ ai lli eastern 
only the hest-kiiown names. And under the ctuu- end »>f the MtHlilerranean and exlcnilec t 

hined influence of IMatonism and cosmopolitan Nahr-el-Kahir to Mt. Carmel. U im.iideil tne 
humanilarianisni this jia^tan preuchinp sometime.s maritime jdain and the adjacent jvortions ot . e >c 
api>roximates so closely to distinctively Cln i.st lun N u.-;^ariyeh, Mt. Lehanon, and the lii^tldamts oi 
sentiment as to pitooke perpetual renewals of the (Galilee. Its chief cities in the order from nor i o 
hvi.othe.sis of its direct indel)tednesK to Christianity south were Arvad (Ara.ios), Smiir (Simyra). Arka-, 
(Zeller, Ill. i.^TU, Wcndland. p. 96, with hihlio- (Johal (llyhlus), Hirutu (lieivtus, Ucirut), 
irrauhv ” Ifoissim', La Rrlajuin romaine*, Cari.s, Sarephath (Sarepta), Sur (lyre), t'-ana, .\ v/.i >, 
IS‘J‘2. vol. ii. cii. V., 'Sf-mViue et St. Paul’; ami Mahalliha. The name is derived tv(.ni the 
(' K Haines Man ns Anrclias, in Eoeh Chissical (;r. ‘I'oiViC, which moans Inst ‘ i>ni)>le amt tlien 
Library. lUlfi, p. It would he futile to try to the land that produces purple. It 

sumnuiri/e this literature in a para-xraph. It is as ll«uncr (//. xxiii. 74:3 f., Cr/. xiii. L/i., \i\. 
better to refer the reader to the art i.lcs on the xv. 416ir.). The 


south were Arvad (Arados), Simii (Smiyva), Arka, 
(Jehal (llyhlus), Hirutu (Heivtus, Heirut). Si.loti, 
Sarephath (Sarepta), Sur (Tyre), Ivana Ak/.ih, 
Mtilmllilia. The name is derived tvom tlie 


authors named and to the many riaulahle and Tyrians, .Sehalites, etc 
accessible studies of the subjects (W. E. II. (owns, which were oricuu 
Leckv of Lnnntnn, ,4/oro/.v", London, IHflO, tliemselves Sidonians fi 


ami Mahalliha. The name is derived tvom the 
(Ir. 4'oiViC, which moans lirst ‘i‘'"l’*^' *'"*^:** 

the land that produees purple. U. is found as cnirly 
as ll,m)cr(//. xxiii. 74:3f.,(/r/. xiii.‘JT'J, xiv.‘JS8 tl., 
XV. 416 1V.). 'I'lie natives n.'vmcd themselves 
Tyrians, .Sehalites, etc., after their individual 
niwns, whieh were originally independent ; or called 
tliemselves Sidonians from Sidon, the principal 
citv. 'I'lius l.liram, kino of Tyre, calls himsel 


ch. ii’.'; Hoissicr and Sliutlia, o/;^. ; L. Fried- oity. 'I'lius l.liram, kino td 1 .vie, 

knilOT, SillnirxrhirhlK l;, Leip/is.-, .910, "I. ■ kinj; .if ll.e Si.lomui." (( /.'' i. " ’V 

iv ‘ Die reli' idsen Ziistiimle,’V., ‘ 1 he Philosojdiie th.e (ireek period lyre is calltd mother ol the 

als Er/.ieherhi zur Sitt lichkeit ’ ; E Kenan, /l/orc- Sulonians ’ ( E. 

-1 Paris IHS2 ch. iii. ; W. Pater, Marius .• /m 7 io<.s'dc n , etc., Ians, l^.>^^ i. no). 

htr Fnirnrean London, ISSS, eh. xv. ; T. K. Clover, Tl,is is the usual name f«ir the I "/ V'*' 

I^n A',,.- UT 10-M8’. 1 K [ C - 19'-. f- K 98 ) an.t aS.. 
},ir<\ do. 1909, oils. ii. f., vii. ; K. D. Hieks, Stme jn Homer (II. vi. 2!K), Od. tv. 1)18, xiiJ. *.»o, x . 

nu,i I'nlrurean do. 1910, ch. iv. ; .Arnold, A’o/aow IJS). i 

Sfnirilu oils ’v xiii.-xvi. ; J. Oakcsmilh, The 'i'he PliomiciaiiH also called tlicmsidves by tin; 

of Plutarch, do. P.)02 ; O. (ir.Wird De la hrotuh'.r racial name of < 'nnaaniics, as w e 'know 

Mnrti/r dr P/ufaniuc'^ Pari^, 1874). I he tlieolooy ft,,in coins of Laodicea (Lahcloii, i. 84, Iti-. li*-) 
associa^ with this Lmspel of Creek moral plnlo- W, Imve also the te.stitnony of Herod.a.i ami o 

sonliv niav be descrilicd imlitlcrently as natural Stephen of P.yzanLiuni that the ancient 

? : Ln ‘ m r.alitv touched w ith emotion.’ |M,/..,,,,,-ia w as X.a. whud. corresponcls to a sh.u te^ 


hrojuh'.r racial name of Cnmuiniics, as we know 
ftom coins «>f Laodicea (Haheloii, i. 84, 1(12, 1/2). 
We liave also the testimony of Herodian and ol 


loiiuioii or ‘mor.alitv touched witli emotion. 
Matthew Armdd’s sharj) distinction between the 
two meant little to Cicero, Plutarch. Seneca, and 
Mtircus Aiiiclius, who, thou;.di, like 1 lato, tliey 
would adinn the autonomy of etliics, were, like 
IMaM, willtno to supplement it with the sanctions 


tniction between the form y;? (Kinahlii in the Aniarna letters) over 
’lut.arch, Seneea, ami ayoainst. (L’i? (Kinahni in the .Amama letteis) 
oh, like Plato, tbev philo Hyldius (in Euse)>ins, J>rfr/>. hranff. l. 10, 
of ethics, were, like od. E. ii. CifVord, Oxford, I9u:3) itameH as the 
it with the snindions ancestor of the IMuenicians Chiia, who had his 
uuiw.lnt-^hio I.i.nn.mil t.o PluciiiX (.‘F.ld) I aiid III 1. Hekker, 


of ndi^Moii. DiscriminatiMK scholarship name chanKcd 

tin II attornmoaau , Clover disct.vers arc calletl ()chna ( = Augustine s ates tliat 

I.Ttw.ie,. the .;K«..nti..l n.l i....Mis,n ..f Scn«-.a the rh;.;..i<:ian ;Tt ImI,.'UT 


the HUperstititin, as he tlcems it, t)f Plutarch : 

•The ancient world rejected Seneca. a« we have seen, and 
chose l’lutarch'(C'c»trf'--' Hduuonn, p. Ill)— an exapijerated, 


of Plutarch: HoTves ('anaaiiiles (AVp. I'fdM. Ilo,n. Ki) The O I' 

’ IV calls the Plitenicians l.anaariitcs 

. a# we have seen, and tretjut t tty , . 2 .„ . . o ^ 0461 . 

u. Ill)—an exapifcrated. ((,n Nu 1.3 ,.Jo 8 6 L3 , dj, 

^ Is oqn Ob -•« Zcpli 2*; cf. Mt LV% Mk 1^). In 

> entire ethical anti the^of Cana.an (Zej.h V\ Ezk !()“« 17*) or Canaanite 
•rnimries umh;r Mie (Zee 14''. .ltd. 4(/^ Pr :31'“*) is the standing term for 
:mtali..m.’ • recrude- ‘ merhant,’ Imt in the early days trade was 
‘failure of nerve.’ whtdly in the hantls of the PhtenicianH. . ^ . 

■aids superstitit.n in With this te.stimony in repaid to the racial aitini- 
iters ami linally in ties of the Phtimiciaris their lanpuape a^ees. It 
eo-Pialt.nism. ’I'he is identical with the proper names and CanaaniU^ 
cholarsliip left these plosses m the Aniarna l.iUers (see J. A- Krmdtzon, 
iJie Kl - Amarna - Tafdn, Leipzig, H107-15, n. 

,„nth.-.ne.ir..apply 


chose Plutarch •(C'c/.rfu-t ndionmx, p. lU>-»n exa,iijvn*h,-... 

not to «ay a false. an1 illicsis. 

Nor oindit we tt. catalogue the entire ethical ami 
relipious literature of these ‘ ’V’''':’’., 

uiuli.scriminatiiip rul.ncs, orienta i.^u, ‘ ‘f; 

of sunerstiuon,’ and ‘failure of nei ve. 


^•eiice of "‘‘i;;''" .superstition in Wit,h this te.stimony in repaid to the racial a 

‘ r i i Tl i^^ and hnally in ties of the Phmniciai.s their lanpuape a.nees, 

the Neo- Platonism, ’i’he is iilentical with the proper names and Canaf 

:.^:;.!rof;ncient .donee and scholarsh^^ 

tendencie.s without a cliu k . irar, ivi and ditVers mil V oh a dialect from Moj 


,f the old Civilization Hebrew, which Is 19*« calls * the languape of 

of instructed. cnt-ca M^^^ God and ttu BibU, London, 1884. Canaan.’ In civilization and in relipion also the 
Txvi affe7'Re.;a’n) IMucnieians and the Canaanites xyere one people. 

A d a..c..mmodation*s of the Stoics and the Accordingly, we must regard the 1 hmnicians 

And 4^1.^ with nivsticisin may branch of the Semitic race which under the n 


coquetries of the Platonists xyith may branch of the S‘ 

be thought to have encourageti them. Hut in the j caveat is 1 
DC mougiiv _ .miner Plotinus. «.w.. h«r.it nf Franz 


I. criticiain of the indlnpen- 


l::uerS7ueV'aow., to iSfs? 

lilomry mystSu‘went‘farther in conce..ion to 
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of Amoritea and Canaanitea Battled in Palestine 
about ‘JoOO n.C. 

A. Period before the Hebrew conquest 
{£5UO~1SOO D.C.). — J^urin^ this period the Phoeni- 
ciariH were undiatinvui.shable from the other 
Canaan 1 tea, Aecordin^dy, tlie account of the 
reli^^ion of the Canaanitea {EliE iii. 176-188) is at 
tile same time an account of tlie firat period of the 
Phu'nif.ian relij^don, 

Jl. Period from the Hebrew conquest to 

THE BEGIN SI NO OF GREEK INFLUENCE (ISOU- 
fyOU B.C.). —'I'lie sources for tliia period are scanty 
compared with those for the preceding aiui the 
hdlowing jieriods. They consist of two native 
inscriptions, tliat of liimaasol and that of Hasaan- 
bey-li; tiieopliorous jiersonal naimis in the Assyrian 
records, in tiie (JT, and in Mcnaruier’s list of the 
kinga of Tyre ; and a few statements of the 
Assyrian annals and the OT in regard to the gods 
of the Sidoniana. 

'I'he inscription of ‘the servant of l.liroin, king 
of the Sidonians,’ on fragments of a bronze bowl 
found at Limassol in Cyprus i. 6 ) is commonly 
regarded as belonging to the reign of I^irom I., 
the contemporary ol David and Solomon (c. 960 
li.C.). This is the view of Lidzbarski {Hnndbnch 
der nordfift-m. Epi^rttphik, p|>. 118, 176); but Von 
Landau {Beitritf/c zur . llf rrt)i.u.ui.<tk(t7ide. des Orients, 
i., Leipzig, 1891{)and K. Meyer(AV//, col. 3758)think 
that the king mentioned was IJlirftm II. (c. 740 
it.C.). In either case this is the oldest known 
Plnenician inscri[»tion. It is a dedication to lla'al 
Lebanon {EliE ii. 287^"). The name l,lir 6 m (Cr. 
El/iw/ior) is an abbreviation of Aiii-rom, ‘ brother is 
high’ ( = Ileb. yi-ram; d in lleb. is regularly 
rejuesented by 6 in lMia?n.). This name is a 
witness to the continued use of the primitive 
Semitic divine title Ah {EliE iii. 179, § 6 ; cf, i. 
387, 8 !)• Josephus {Ant. VIII. v. 3) quotes from 
the (rieek translation of the annals of 'I'yre nmde 
by Menander of Lphesus (see (’. Wachsmuth, Em- 
leit. in das Studinin der alien Gesehichte, Li'ipzig, 
1895, p. 404 f.) the information that the father of 
yirOm I. was Abibalos = A bi-ba 1, ‘father is hdfil,' 
which contains the divine title Ah {ERE iii. 179, 

§ O us well as the title Hal {ERE iii, 179, S 2 ). 
Of yirOm Menander says that he built temples 
for llerakle.s ( —Melkart., ERE ii. 293) ami for 
Astarte ( - Ashtart, RE ii. 117, § 5 ), and that he 
dedicated a golden pillar to Zeus (= Ha 1-Shamim, 
ERE ii. 288, § 8 ). He also instituteil the festival 
of the awakening of Mell^art. A wise man who 
nourished in his reign was Ahdemounos (read 
Abd 6 smounos)r='Abd-Hshmun, ‘servant of Esh- 
mun ’ (see below, p. 892, § 33 ). 

'i'he successor of yirftm, according to Menanilor, 
in Josephus {c. Apiun. i, 18, e<i. B. Niese, Berlin, 
1889, V. 21), was Halbazeros (or Haleazeros) = 
Ha'l-'azdr, ‘the biial has helped.’ His son was 
Abdastartos — 'Abd-'Ashtart, ‘ .servant of 'Ashtart.’ 
He was dethroned by Methou 8 a.startos = Methu- 
Ashtart, ‘ man of'Ashtart,’the son of Leastartos 
= Le-'Ashtart, ‘belonging to ’Ashtart.’ His 
successor was Astharumos (or Aserumos) = D'nDK, 
‘Osiris is high’ (see below, C. i. 6 $; cf. ERE 
iii. 184 f.). He was slain by his brother Phelles = 
oSfi {CIS i. 40. 1, 356. 2 f.), an abbreviation of Ha'l- 
pellea, ‘ the bdal has levelled the way’ (J. and H. 
Derenbourg, ‘ Insc. i)h. du temple de Seti k 
Ahydos,' R A ssijr i. [1885] 81-101, no. 24). He in 
his turn was slain by Eithobalos, the priest of 
Astarte = Tttoba'l, ‘with him is the ba'al.’ He is 
the same os Ethba'al, king of the Sidonians 
(1 K 16’‘). His daughter Jezebel (= Sar'H; see 
l>elow', p. 890), the wife of Ahab, introduced the 
cult of Melkart, the bdal of Tyre, into Israel; 
ami from the narrative of the book of Kings we 
gain .some information about his worship (ERE ii. 


292*, 293). His son was Balezoro 8 = Ba'l-'azr)r, ‘ the 
bdal ha.s helped,’ He was succeeded by Mettem*> 
= Metten, Heb. | 9 P (2 K 11^“), an abbreviati<m of 
Metten-ba'l, ‘gift of the 6 aa/ ’ {CIS i. 261. 3. 303. 1 , 
406. 4, and often). His succes-sor w'as Pygmalion, 
in whose reign Carthage wa.s founded. On P^'g- 
malion see below', p. 893, § ag. 

Here the list of Menander closes, but for the 
period immediately following we have a number of 
theonhorous names of I’lncnician kings mentioned 
in the Assyrian in.scriplion.s. In 854 n.C. Shal¬ 
maneser III. names Matinu-ba'Ii = Mattmi-bal, 
‘gift of the bdal,' king of Arvad {KB i. 172. 93 ; 
cf. ii. 20. 60) and Adunu-ba'li = Adon-ba'l {EliE 

iii. 179 , § 8), king of Shiana=the Sinite of On lU'L 

On Ba’ii-rasi= Ba'1-rosh, ^ bn tU of the promontoi y,' 
in Shalmaneser ill., see ERE ii. 287, § 4 . Tiglath- 
pileseriv. in 738 n.C. mentions IJirom II., king of 
Tyre, and Sibittihi'li, ‘seven is bdnl’ {ERE iii. 
184, § 8 ), king of Oebal {KB li. .30. 51 ; cf. ‘ 20 . 57). 
On Baal Zephon in Tiglatlipil(!Hcr IV. see EKE ii. 
‘288, § 8 . In 725 n.C. Sluilmatu;ser V. attacked 
PJuIaios = Elu-eli (Heb. ‘ I'J is my god,’ king 

of Sidon, as we know from Menander, in Jo.sejthus 
{Ant. IX. xiv. 2). In the inscriptions of Senna¬ 
cherib he a) )pear 8 as Luli {KB ii. 90. .35). On the 
divine name El see ERE iii. 178, i. In 701 
Sennacherib mentions Tuha’lu = Itto-bal, Eth- 
ba'al, ‘with him is the ba'al,' king of Sitlon ; 
Minhimniu = MCnahgm, ‘comforter,’ an abbre¬ 
viation of a theophorouH name such as Ba'al- 
inenaliem {CIS i. 5.5. 1 , 57. 2 , 87. 3; 2 K 15*<), 
king of Samsimuruna; Abdili’ti = 'Ahd-el5t, 
‘servant of the goddess’ {i.e. 'Ashtart), king of 
Arvad {CIS i. 243. 3, 244. 4; ERE ii. 115, § i); 
Urumilki, ‘light is my king’ {ERE iii. 181, § 8 ), 
king of Gobal {KB ii. 90. 48-50). In 676 n.C. 
Esarhoddon names Abdimilkutti = 'Abd-milkot, 
‘servant of the qneeii ’ {Le. 'Ashtart; EliE vii, 
433, § 4 ), king of Sidon (A'A'ii. 124. 15). He al.so 
mentions Ba’lu=:Bal, king of Tyre; Milki.'tshupa 
= Milkasa}th, ‘the king has gathered’ {ERE iii. 
170, § 7 ), king of Oebal ; Matanlta'al = Metten-ha'i, 

‘ gift of the king of Arvad; A hi haul-A bi- 

ba'l, ‘ fatiier is ba'nl,' king i>f Samsimuruna {KB 

ii. 148. 13-17). Ashui Itiuiipal names tin* same 
persons mentioned by his talli(u and also \’ahimilki 
= ’: 35 D~in% ‘my king makes live,’ .son of Ba’l, king 
ofTyre(A'B ii. 108. 68 ); Yakinlu = Yakiii-el, ‘El 
causes to be,’ king of Arvad (KB ii. 170. 6 .’{) ; and 
the following ten soias of Yakiu-el : Azil)a’al = 
'Azzi-ba'l, ‘my strength is tlie ba'al’; Aliiba’al, 

‘ father is the bdnl' ; Adunihaal, ‘my lord is the 
bdal'; Sapatibaal = Shoplieti-ha’al, ‘my judge is 
the bdal’; Pudiliaal, ‘the bdal has redeemed’; 
Ba’alyasbubu, ‘the bdal returns’; Ba’alhanunu, 
‘the bdal i.s gracious’ ; Ba’almalnku, ‘ tiie bdal 
is king’; Abimilki (Abimelecli), ‘the father is 
king’; Abimilki (Abimclech), ‘the brother is 
king’ {KB ii. 172. 82-84). On Melkart, Ba'l- 
Malki, Ha'l-Shamim, Eshmun and Ba'1-Saphon, and 
the gods of Tyre mentioned in the treaty of Esar- 
haddon with Baal, king of Tyre, see A A’A ii. 293*; 
ami on 'Ashtart in the same treaty see ERE ii. 
115*. 

The Phtrnician inscription found at Hassan- 
bey-li near Zenjirli in N. Syria {SBA W, 1895, p. 
12*2; H. Winckler, Altor. Korsrh., Leipzig, 1896, 

iv. 305) stands next in age to the iirscripLion of 

Hirfim, king of the Sidonians, referred to above. 
Its allusion to ‘the king of Assyria’ shows that 
it is older than the fall of Nineveh (606 B.C.). 
It mentions DDr’‘?y 3 , ‘Ba'l-shamim and the 

gods ’ (ERE ii. 288, § 8 ), ‘ and Kamman ’ (ERE 

iii. 183, g a). 

'Ashtart, ‘ the goddess of the Sidonians,’ is men¬ 
tioned in 1 K IP-», 2 K 23« 

In the Neo-Babylonian pieriod Josepims again 
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quotes froirt Menamler a list of kinf's (f*. Anitm. 
21). He says that Neluu'luulre/.zar hesic-od 


... v^ *. A. uu. 1, sei vjini 

of Isis’)—interesting as the lirst, .'ippearanee of the 
b"^"y]>tian f^oddesa fsis [ERE iii. lH4f.); son of 
Ahdaios, a|)iiarently - 'Ahd-^■a!nl ((MmdiniO. 

‘ servantof Jaliweh ’ (Al)daios is the transliierutiotj 
of Obadiah in the (Jre<'.k version acet)r»lin;j: lo Q,; 
other recensions read Al)d»'ios; on .lahwadi aiuono 
the Canaanites see ERE iii. 18.3, § I7) : .Abbiiros 
(l.at. Abalus) = Ab-ba’I, ‘ lather is/)o'o/ ; Miitlnnos 
— Met ten-(ba'l), ‘ ^ift (of ba'al) ' ; and < »ei ast rat os = 

(ier-'Ashtajt, ‘sojourner of'Ashtarl ’ (hef|nenf. in 
IMianiieian in.script itms), sons of Abdf!inio.s=: 
Abd-cliin, ‘.servant of the }.;t)ds.’ riiey were 
followed by a kin;.^, Ilalatoros Ihi'l’alor, ‘tlie 
/i>Cnl has <To\vned.’ 'rhen came Mm balos—Mar- 
ba’l, ^ tht' hfutl i.s lord’; and utter him l'.iio(ii<)> -• 
l.lirbni in., under wlioin llabylon fell bi'fore the 
arms of (\yrns (539 li.C.). 

lOnrin;^' the jtcriod of Assyrian and llabyIonian 
rule the I’lio'niciuns must luive felt the inllmmcc 
of the Assyro-nabylonian religion. 'I’his is sliown 
by survivals in the next luuiod {.see below, p. 89.3, 

Uurino tlie earlier part of tlie period (►! IVrsian 
rule we have no information in reyard to the 
later PiKcnician religion. No trace <>t the rersian 
religion ajqx-ar.s in tlie hater I’lurnician religion, so 
that we miiy assume that it exerted no influence 
upon l’h(eni(da during this period. 

Our sources, meagre as they are, for the ]»eriod 
from the Hebrew conquest down to 4(X) B.(^ show 
that the I’hmnieian religion remained pracfic;illy 
tlie same as it had been during the jirevions jieriod. 
Nearly all the old gods are mentioned, and no 
new ones ajipear, exce]it Isis and Osiris. 

C. PKHIOD of ailKKK ISFLVESCK {FROM 1^00 
li.C. OM WARDS). —As .sources for this period w'e 
have a considerahic body of inscriptions from 
I’bomicia and from the' Phmnicinn colonies in 
(’y)irus, t.'artbage, etc. The oldest of these duti' 
from the eml of the I’ersLan iieriod (c. 4<Wi H.c.). 
i'he majority eome from the. (Heek period 
onwards). The inscription of Yebaw-milk of (icluil 
(CIS i. 1) belongs to the end of the 5th or the he- 
ginning of the 4th century. Those of Tabnit of 
Sidon (Lidzlmrski, j). 417) and of Fishmun-'a/or 
(CIS i. 3) are assigned by some to the end of the 
nth, by others to the eml of tlie 4th century. All 
the other inscriptions found in Plimnicia ladmig to 
tlie Greek period. The Cyprian inscriplloi.s ilale 
mainly from tlic end of the oth and the 4th century. 
The Delos inscrintion (CIS i. 114) is from the 4th 
cenUiry. The older inscriptions from (uirtlingc, 
Sardinia, and other Pliamician colonies in the west 
belong to the period before the Homan conqm-^t 
(146 li.C. ). The Neo-Punic. inscriptions belong to 
the Komun j.erioii, and have fi(Mpiently Putin 
translations that are useful for determining the 
nronuiiciation of the personal names. These in¬ 
scriptions contain name.s of gials, tlieoplioroiis per¬ 
sonal names, and some iiiform.atioii in legard to 
religious beliefs and rites. In many respects the 
Phoenician religion was preservi d in a moi^ primi- 
tiv6 form in Cfivtlmpc thnii in the hoinelttnd, 
it was subjected to lireek inlluence.^ 

Two Plioenicians, Moebos and Sanchumatlion, 
are reported by classical authors to have written 
accounts of the Phcenician religion Mochos of 
Sidon is named along with Sanchuniathon b;y’ 
Athen«*us (iii. 126a), and with Sanchuniathon u» 
said by StralK) (XVI. ii. 24) to have lived before the 


Trojan war (cf. A7if. i. iii. 9). He wro^ a 
osiiiugony of Sidon, which woe translated int<j 
Greek by Emlemus, a. pupil of Aristotle, from 
whom a fragment was borrowed by Damasevus 
(Qiurst. fife Rrimis PritK ipiis, 1‘25, ed. .1. Ktqip, 
Prankfort. 1826, p. 385). It is also sai<i to have 
hecn translated by Pietiis nt the end of the Ist 
cent. H.C. ('I’atian, adv. (h-rFro.t, 37 = Cleiu. Alex. 
Str<j)n. I. xxi. 114b Our only knowledge of this 
cosuiogonj' is from the fragment in Dninascius. 
.Anotlier much more extcmbal cosmogony, that of 
Gebal, i.s sai<l to have been ctmiposed by Sanchu- 
niatlion (—Sakknn - yiitlion), and to have been 
translated by Pliilo of Hybliis (Gebal), from whom 
ii is quoted by ICusebius. On the content.^ ind 
historical character of this (looumeiit sec tlie artt. 
Pnii.o Hvni.itrs and .'sANCfiUMATHUN. It is pifib- 
able in the case botli of Mochos and of Siiiicbiinia- 
tlmn tlmt genuine Plucnu inn records arc preserved 
by the Greek writers, although the names at t lehed 
them may be ajioci ypluil. 

Hcside- thcM«‘. nat ive historian.s we have assouii i's 
th<- iiiciilcnfa.i refereiice.s to the Plnenicinn religion 
in (lre(d\ and in l.at in authors, particularly Hero 
(lotus, Lucian (</<’. I>C(i Sj/ria), Origen, .lerome, 
Tlicodorct, Tertiillian, and Augustine. 

I 'rom these sources it aj>pears t hat the character¬ 
istic of the period from 4un n.C. onwards was ever- 
incrcasiiig (ireek influence upon the PlMimician 
ligion. K.ven in Mu' Persian period Greek civili¬ 
zation began to invade Phomicia. King Straton 
Ahd-' .\slitart?)of Sidon maintained at horoiighly 
(beek court. He estaldi.shed a Sidonian colony in 
Alliens which has left a numher of I’liienician in¬ 
scriptions, and permitted Athenian rucrclianls to 
.s(‘ltle at Sidon. He joined with the Athenian 
embassy to .Artaxerxes ii. in 367 n.C. (.Athemeus, 
.vii. 531'; /Klian, Var. Hist. vii. 2). 'I’lie anthro¬ 
poid sarcophagi from Sidon of the later Persian 
perimi show strongGreek influence,and tlie splendid 
moiiunientH known as ‘ the Alexander sarcojiliiigns’ 
and ‘the sarcophagus of the mourners,’ wliicli 
belong to the end of the 4th cent., ate imistiM'- 
pieces of Greek art (see O. Hamdy-Pey and T. 
Heinach, La N^rropole ruyole. da Sidon, Paris, 
18tt2-97). After the battle of Isaus in 33.3 li.C. the 
IMioinieian cities submitted to Alexander, except 
the island of Tyre, which was captured by con¬ 
structing a mole from the mainland. It then be¬ 
came a Ma<-edoriian fortress, and from this time 
onwiirdsthe Hellenizing of Pliiimicia went on apai>e. 
'Fhe bilingual insc,ri])tionR and Philo Hyblius show- 
us that Hie tireek gods were identified with the 
old Phoenician deities, aiul in the classical writers 
the Phoenician gods are habitually called by Llieir 
tireek or Latin equivalents, (.do.se relations witli 
tlie Greek dyna.sty of the Ptoleniys in F-gypt en¬ 
couraged also the adoption of new elements from 
the Kgyjitian religion in adilition to those that 
had already been borrowed in the days of the 
XVII Itli and XIXth dyna.sties (ERE iii. 184). This 
period, accordingly, is one of unlimited religious 
syncretism. 

i. d’ltK PANTHKON.— (n) General titles.~i. El.— 
'File generic name for ‘god’ in Phoenician, as in 
the <»ther .Semitic languages, is Vk, H (for this and 
for the following names of gods see the aljiliabeti- 
rally arranged Pluenician vocabulary of Lidzharski, 
pji. ‘204-388, where references are given to all the 
occurren<-e,8 of the names in the inscriptions; see 
also iii. 178 ff.). 

In the in»''riptionB ihln word 1* never used mn a persona) name 
like Heb. Ei, but ia alwaye generic like It was the 

fttvourite title o( the chief god of Oebal, Just as ba'l was the 
title of the god of Sidon. What liis real name was. If he had 
any, is unknown. Hence it is fmind as an element In personal 
names chiefly in inscriptions from Oebal— s.a., Ell-amon, * Anion 
is god,’ or ‘ ti»e gofl is faithful'; EMiarik, ‘ the god has blessed'; 
El-)>an6n, ‘ the god is gracious'; E1 -;>b* 61, * the god has done*; 
E)-r6m. ‘ the god Is high ’; Na'dm-el, ‘ the god is good ’; ’En-e). 
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‘e.sf of the jrod ’; Tiiniok-el, ‘the Rod ha« «tn»iuirted.' Philo 
llyhlitiM (in /’rn'j) h'raiifj., f‘fl. GilTord, i. ID, iWJn, 37h) eayn 

rlial KloHdlic I’.l of (ir(ial;iM Kronoa, ihal fie ffnmfled tiie nit y 
of Ueiial C.<7-,ii, Diut, lie v'liv** (ieiml i.o i.iie jfoddess Itault nt ( = tlie 
of iD'li.il;, arid Hitn tus to I'oKi-idoii (-■ lia'I-Herut) (.‘(WdJ. 
He had four i-.ms, two riproi and two i-loHed ; four winirs, two 
Spread and I wn lolrled ; iiiifl two fealin-ra (like the KiC.\ ptiari 
gorU) upon iiih inoid. This li;;nrf simmiis t.ti lie rejireta-nied on 
certain I'liooiifian Mt>alH (M. de Voj^ini, Mr'l.anijf» il'archi’otfHii' 
oririild/i-, I'ariM, ISD.'i, p. ID!)). On the myth of tiie El of Oeiial 
see Mancim niAT iioN, C 2 . 

Other towns called their chief pod il, UH we know from the 
I'liiiir niiiiie KI am, ‘the pod ia uncle ’ ((.'/.S’i. 147. tt); Metteii- 
el, ‘pifl of the pod'; tttnl rlUln^‘rou^^ place nanieH in P.ili-Htine 
coiii)>(>iinfted witii ef. I’htlo aleo knows iinotiier **/ hesidcK that 
of (ielml The Ore*-kH were iinahle to distinguish hetweeri 

the«e turioiiH flu, aiul therefore assuiiied one pod Rios wlmiu 
they ideiilifierl with Kronos. Tlii oiipli (Jreek infliieiK e the idea 
of one pod lOI was piadiuilh de\eloped hy the I'lneoiciuri.s. 

The plur. of is i‘/nn, vOiich fwciirs in numerous iiiscrifitionB 
and in the personal nanicN 'Ahd ehm, ‘servant, of the poxls’; 
Kelh-elmi, ‘ dop of the poda’; and MeU,*Mi-ehm, ‘gift of the 
ptjds.' A favourite liouorific title in ('artliap^e te D‘'N Cpr;, 

‘ e.stahlislu-r of the god.s,’ I'hilo (:;7h) wiya that the allies of 
lOlo- Were c.illeil ICInini. Ti.is Iletnew form cannot eoiiie from 
either Sauc.liuiuut hon or i'hilo, lull must be a iiKxldlc.atioii hy 
iMiselniis or a (.'hnstiuo iraiiscrilier. 

2. Elot. - 'rite tom. I'onii corteHiiorniiiij^ to cl i.s 
< lot, ‘ ^otUlo.Hs,’ whit It iH list'd as (I t it le <»l '-\sht.!irt 
(cf. AiJili. al-Iuft,). It occiiis also in flie feiii. iiurm* 
I,IiM It’d, ‘sister of the jj^tjddess.’ 

3. Allon.— Allot her mime for ‘ got! ’ is nllun, 
whieli in ile.lirew means ‘ lioly tree.' It oeoiirs in 
the personal narneM Yelntw-ullun, ‘nifty the o<mI 
cHttse to lis'e’ ; uml Ali iillnn, ‘ t lie^md i.M a hmtlier.' 
'J'he iiliii. is (ilhn)iiii and leiii. ajhiuoth {vi. alani/n 
unloni/f/t, I'hiiil ii.s, 7^/’//. V. i. 1). 

(/>) ui! f/or/.s-.- 4. Shamim, ‘ heaven,’oe.enrs 

in t he name [Sfijmemronmus, ‘ lienven hiyh ’ (IMiiln, 
34d) ; also the name of a distriot in Sidon ((’. (.'. 
'I'orrey, in ,//l (>,S' xxiii. (11><'2] 182). .More com¬ 
monly we meet Ha'l-Sliamim, ‘owner of the sky’ 
(Klik ii. ‘2S.S'', 2!ld"). I'hilo (34c) cuHh him ‘ Ifecl- 
samt'ti [the Aram form!], which in iMnenician 
iMcan» loitl of heaven, hut in (Jreek Zens.’ In the 
Hiime |»assaf;e he incorrect ly identilies him with tlie 
Hun. In :Uih he calls him Onranos. In the, trcfity 
of Ilannilial with I’hiliji of Macedon he is called 
Zens (I’oly bins, vii. ii). 

5. Zebnl, ‘dwelling,’ or Ihi'I /.ehnl, ‘owner of 
the dwellinj;,’ i.e. the abode of tlie sky, seems to 
he an allernative name for the fore;:oino. It 
occurs in (he fcin. miiiie Shem-Zchnl, ‘name of tht' 
dwelling"' (l.idzharski, p. 4‘20. 3), and in the tern, 
name Ihi'l a/luil (cf. A,sknn tor Siikknn), ‘d\\«‘llinc; 
isownci ’ {('IS i. l.'iK. If.); also prohahly in I Zelw'l, 
the 'ryiifin <|n»‘en of .Aliah, \sliere ? cannot, mean 
‘not ’ any more than in I d’anil ((,7.S' i. 04*2. 3). or 
I-Saplmn (l.idzluuski, p. 214), or tlie l|el». name 
1 kahod {KliK ii. ‘2S7“, *281)", and art. liAAl.ZKm'u). 

6. $aphon, ‘north,’ or Ihi'jil .satihon, ‘owner of 
the north,’ in Hod S.-tpImn, ‘ memher of Saplioii ’ ; 
Ahtl-Saplion, ‘,ser\ ant of Saphoii' ; l-.'sjiplion and 
perhaps Saphonlm'l, ‘Saphon is the brt al' (see 
EUK ti. 28K. § 8, 2<.t3"). 

7. Shahar, ‘dawn,’ in 'AIhI Shaliar, ‘servant of 
the dawn,’ and Slmhitr h;»I, ‘dawn is the hrial' 
(cf. the Ilch. name .Ah 1 .*8101 li;ir, ‘dawn isa hrotlier’). 

8. Ur, ‘licht,’ in Tr milk, ‘lij'ht is kin);’(C78' 
i. 1. 1 : see E/IE iii. isi, § 8). 

9. Sheinesh, ‘the stm.’ in Adon-Shenn-sh, ‘She 
mesh is lord ': ‘.Ahd Sheniesli, ‘servant <if Sheinesh’; 
and in the place-name!' Shcnicsli, on coin.sof Iha-cus 
III., and ^lck<’'nn Shemesh, ‘place of Shemesh,’on 
Manretanian couis (see EKE iii. IHU, § i). Philo 
(34c) says that tl>e snn was worshipped by the first 
parents of the Plimnicians. 

10. Yerat», ‘the moon,’ in' Ahd-YeraliJ, ‘servant 
of the moon ’ (see ERE iii. I81), §2). In view of 
the fact that Phoenician personal names are nearly 
always tlieophonius, Uotlesh, ' new moon,’ in Ben- 
inalesh is ]>rohahlv to lie regarded as a god, in spite 
of the (Jreek translation souMiistot (CIS i. 117. 1). 


11. Star-worship. —7I/or.?o/, ‘ constellation,’ ‘ sign 
of zodiac',’ ‘ fate,’ occurs in (he phra.se oyj Sts, ‘good 
fuitiine’ (CIS i, 93. 8 ). d'hc sftme word occnis in 
A.''syrian, Hebrew, and Aramaic. In 2 K ‘23' we 
rc.'ul of those avIio sacrilicetl to Baal(-Shamim), to 
the sun, to the moon, to the constellation.^ (mnzzCi- 
litth)^ and to all the ho.st of heaven. I’lie ideiitili- 
calitirj of 'Ashtart with the planet ’V’enns is also 
implied by Philo in .38c (see ERE ii. 116*^), and of 
El with tile j»laiiet Saturn in 40c. 

12 . Adod ( —Adittl, or Hadad), the storm-god, 
does not happen to lie mcntiorii'd in tlie iriseriptioiis, 
hut Philo (.3.se) knows him a.s Adhdos, king of the 
gods, wlio ruled the land with 'Aslitart and Ha'ul- 
Tamar (see ERE iii. 180, § 4 ). 

13 . Resheph, the lightning, ajtjiear.s as Fteshejili- 

hc^j. ‘ lieshejiii of the arrow’ ((7,S’ i. 10. 3, 4); 
Ih‘Hhe]»h-Mnkol, ‘Kesheph of the city of Mnl<oI in 
Cyprus’ (ih. 89 3) ; Kesheph-’-/-A-y-f-.v (iu tlie C^rp- 
rian transcription Alashia, ‘(’yju us,’ 

in the Am;iriia letters?; Tttmnasun iv.<cr. ‘2. 4f.); 
Hesheph-Elit (name of a city) ; also in (he iteisonal 
rtnmes ' Ahd-l{csh(*ph, ‘servant of Httsheph ’ t ( 7>< i. 
9.’h 4i; and Ueslieph-yiiton, ‘Resheph lias given’ 
(ib. 44. 2, 88 ‘2, 4. (»). A variant form of the same 
mime is Arsheph (ib. 2 r>L 2), oecurriiig also in the 
personal name ' A hd-Ar.^heph (ih. .3!),‘!. 3), ‘servant 
of Arslieph.’ lli' ptoluihly appetirs al.so in the 
mime of the Palestinijin (own Arsiif ( — Apollonia). 
Ill the hiliri;itial inscriptions just (lited he is e(|uat<‘d 
with Apollo, lienee Philo prohahly means him hy 
Apollo, the brother of l‘d-]vronos and Helo.s Zeus 
(3,Sa). He also is prohahly meant hy Apollo in the 
treaty of Hannihal (Potyh. vii. 9). Reseph in 
Mt'lkart-Keseph (M. A. Levy, Sirrfeln mid (Ii'minni, 
p IS) is possibly only a variant of Resheph (see 
ERE iii. iKti, S 5 ) 

(c) Terrrstrnd qod.'i. — 14 . pia —Hob. e.res, ‘the 
«uirth.’ Philo calls lier (Jc, the sisler-wife of 
Ournnos (36h). She is meiilioned alst) in t lie treaty 
of Hanniluil (I’olyh. vii. 9 ). It is possible that, 
B'-iN in r-iN'iny and other Punic names is only a 
variant of t he same. 

15 . The ba'als.—Not only (lie earth in general 
hut every important ohji'ct u|u)n the earth A\’as 
tuiimated hy ti divinity. I’lie generic name for 
(liesc nature-spirits was f>a'/=lleli. bn'al, ‘owner.’ 
There were bdal.’t of water, baialsui trees, hdid.s of 
mountain.^, bdah of holy stones and of thtdr 
surrounding sanctuaries, tirul ba'al.i of iilaees (see 
art. Haal. vol. ii., particularly jip. 293 t. tind 297, 
wlierc the Ha til cult in Pluenicta and t.lie Pluenician 
colonies is discussed ; also ERE iii. 179, § 2 ). 
I’hilo allinles to these wlien he says that the first 
men consecrated t)ie productions of the earth and 
regarded them as gods (34h). 

16 . Dagon.—One of the most important of the 
bd(lE was Dagoii, or Ba'1-dagon, which Philo (36c) 
correctly trail slat c.s ‘c<irn’= lleh. 7 rf 7 ««(see Da(H)N). 

»7. Sacr<‘<l animals. — Philo (41u) asserta that ‘Tauthos 
(TtiDth) himself rc^-'anteit the nature of the dragon and of 
Bervtenla as i!i\ine. . . . For wliich reason this animal hu 
been adopted in temples and in mystic rites. ... It is Im- 
moi'ial. and is self conHumwt, as is staled before ; for this 
anitnal does not <lie t>\ a natural death, l>ut only if struck by a 
violent blow. The IMuEnieiaris call it“ Good Iiaemou,’” In 4‘2b 
he says; ‘ Having Imilt temides, they conseeraled in the 
stirines the juimarv elements represented by scrtuuits. and in 
their honour <.:elehrat,ed festivnlK, and saeritlces, and mystic 
ritx.*s, regarding them as the greatest gods, and rulers of the 
universe.’ Ilawk-norship is also meutiuued by Philo (41c, 4‘2a). 
Tiie cult of horses ma.\ he indicated by the name ’Abd-suhim, 
‘servant of the horses’? (Cl.S i. 46. 1, 49, 68, 93. 3). 2 K ‘Jt" 

speaks of the horses dediialed to the sun, and the Hebrew 
names .Shsft, .SOsi, and Hfuiar-stlsini seem to Indie tea toteniic 
cult o( this animal. The winged horse is a Carthaginian 
religious emblem. Akl>or, ‘mouse,* is one of th* commonest 
Phmnician personal names. It appears also oa a Hebrew 
personal name, la 0617 stieaks of people who sanctify them¬ 
selves and purify themselves to go into the gardens to cat 
swine’s flesh, and the alKnuination, and the mouse. In Lv iH' 
the tenn ‘abomination' includes mice and similar small creep 
log anitna.la, and in Esk 8>o we And these os objects of worshipi 
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One c»n hardly encnpe tlie conc'ltiHlon that the inoiiae, like the 
•erpent, had deiiidiiic (lualitifs for the Canunnite!*, and that 
this i8 the reason it was ‘ uiiLlean ‘ for t>\e Hel>re\v«. The 
awino way ya<Tiflced once a year in itie worslup of tlie t'jprian 
‘Ashtart (Lydus, rf-r Mt-nsibtis, ed 1. Kckker, Ilonn, 1837, p. 80), 
and the aacrifire of a sow is dejiictcd in a rock sculpture 
(E. Renan, di- /'Acnhne, pi. 31), )nit ordinarilf it wa« 

not eaten fLiician, de firii Synd. ^>4 ; Atlieniens, iii. 4V»; W. R. 
Smith, Red. ,SVm.-, p. liiidf,). This shows that it was a sacred 
animal, os on;;inally amom,'the Ikhrewsfcf. the priestly clan 
of ^lezir, ‘the swine’(I t'ti ‘^4''*, Neh The san.lit\ of the 

dog is indicated tiy a st.ilement of Ju.stm (xi\. 1) that l>ariU8 
commancfed tlie (larttiagimans not to sai-ritlce men ami not to 
eat the tleah of do/h, tlie latter heiiijr e\ iilentl> a hai-rAitieiiUU 
rite (cf. the Ilelirew clnn of ('alcli, ‘tlie d'af’). On the sanctity 
of the dove in connexion witli the cult of ’Aslitart see KRli 
ii. On the cult of anitnals in ancient Canaan see 

BRR ii. 2sti, 5 3 . 

{(1) Trihnl goils. —I'owors jire.kitlinj' over tribes, 
clans, or families were cfilleil liy nann-s expressino 
K'insliip or aiitlioiity, wliich described them a.s 
owners of men in the same way as Inti deserilie<l 
tliein as owners of thin^'.s. In tin* [irimitive niatri- 
arelial sta^c of socitil or'.,ni.ni/.ation the chief 
tribal pods were feminine, ^^’hen subsequently 
the family assumed the polyandrous form, a malf* 

‘ fatlier-uncle ’ was worsliijqied alonjtside of the 
motlier-^oddess. When linally the patriarclial 
family was introduced, the Irihal ^'od he^an to he 
ealleJ ‘father.’ 'I'lie IMuenicians sitaxl upon the 
patriarclial staoe of development, but survivals of 
more primitive eonceptions Unger in their personal 
names. 

1 8 . Em, ‘ motlier.’- In CIS i. 177 a goddess kdk 
is invoked along with nnn nSv3, ‘ niisir(fss of the 
cella’ {ElxK ii. 2 SS, t? 6 ). Which gmUless is meant 
we do not know. In CIS i. 380 we meet ‘the 
mother, the niistre.s.s of l*ne-ha’l.’ She is identical 
with Tanit of rne-ha'I, who is nannid in many 
inscriptions (see hi'low, 31 ). We lind also ‘ mother 
of the (tCirnlh' {CIS i. 1.*!, rea<l mc'Kn insteail of 
mmn). 'I’liis must he ' A^hcirt., w ho is fr<’qiiently 
identilied with her symlxjl, tlie (Ifi/urtth {KCK iii. 
1 S 6 , ?! 2 ). Kvidenlly the title ‘mother’ <‘ould he 
appiif'd to any goddess. It oeeiirs also in tin* leiu. 
personal name Urn*'Ashtart, ‘'Ashtartis a mother.’ 

19 . ‘Amm, ‘fatlier-uncle,’ the designation ol the 

irihal pod in the polyandrous period, still survives 
in Kli-')im, ‘ the god is tallier-uncle ’ {CIS i. 147. 6 ; 
see FAiE i. 887 f., iii. 17‘.i, 3 ). 

20 . Ab, ‘ fjither,’ as a divine title i.s common in 
|iersomil namesAh-hii'l arnl Ahi-ha'l, ‘father 
IS ba'al' (usetl for both men find w'omen) ; Syrrjna, 

‘ oiir father is httnC'i; 'Ah hahd, ‘father has 
li.-gotten ’ ? ; Ah-niilk, ‘fatlieris king’; Ah-kom, 

• father has risen ’ (see KUK iii. 179, § 51 * 

21 . Ah, ‘ hrolher,’occurs in Ahi-nadoh, ‘brother 
I" generous'; and Alii-allon, ‘brother is god.’ 
I‘’re(piently the word i.s al>hreviated to l.li, a.s in 
ni-rom, ‘brother is high.’ Ijbniilk, ‘brother is 
iving.’ Tn the name l.H-milkot (Lat. llimilco) 
.\ e cannot translate ‘ the queen is a brother/ nor 

• brother of tlie ipieen,’ since in every other casi^ 
III rinenician iuid in the Semitic languages in 
eeneral All in personal names is a ilivine title 
(-ee (J. H. <Jray, Sfin/irsin Huhrew Proper Nantes^ 
!x)ndon, 1896, p. 75 f.). I’ossihly in this isolaied 
case yt = 'n, ‘life,’ and the name is to be trans¬ 
lated ‘life of Milkot’ (cf. the Heb. name l.li el, 
‘life of El,’ B-nd the Eli<en. Mnrl hi). On the 
other band, {n)/u>t, ‘sister.’ is used exclusively in 
fern, names, and is not a divine title, but exjiresses 
tlie relation of the worsbipiier to the g<Ml (see 
below, p. 805*). On these names of relationship os 
divine titles see the literature under Amm, and 
also EJiK iii. 179, § 6 . 

22 . Adon, ‘ master,’ is used in Hebrew and 
Phoenician for the owner of a slave. It de.scribe» 
the god as a proprietor of a person, just as baal 
describes him a.s a proprietor of a place. In the 
dedicatory inscriptions and in the personal names 
the term is applied to nearly every god and goddess 


of the pantiieon. This show’s that, like the fore¬ 
going terms, it is not an indiviilual name, but a 
title. Every tow’n could have its tiduu as well os 
it* tl or its bn'dl (see KRE iii. 179, § 8). 

The n> 08 t fiuno\i« of the Adonini was the Adon of Gel>al, the 
<*<iiiHort of‘A^htart, the ba'alai of (iehal. who«e <‘ult wa« trans- 
jilanted to Paphon in t\prn(» along witli Ihatof the tlehalile 
h\'litart. For the Oreekn hi« title hecaiiif a irue jvroper name. 
Adoiim. The real name o( thi8 ‘ loid ' ih mu erlam. .Several of 
the c-lattMical writers ideiitif) him \vith the 11.ih. Tammua 
e.ii., .Jerome, A.'/*- k'ii. 3, and on l..•k s’** ; ( .v ril of 

Ali-xanilria, Cinmnent. on llox -t'-'; .Melilo, in W’. t'un'lon, 
Sjiiciletjiuiix Syinintm, London, |8;''.7, p. 44. This view in 
(a\oiiri*d hy the facts that I'./K speaks of ‘women weepinuj 
for Tammu/' in the Temple in .lirii'alem, and ih.tt !» IT'O 
epeaktt of ‘(danting shootsof the I'leasiiiit One (a title of the 
Adon of tJeh.dl, and sto' king (gardens) with eeium for a foreign 
trcHl ’(a rite of Adon-worsliip). Tliene paasages seem m ideiilil> 
Tammn/ and Adon. Tin- dillloiiUy VKitii this eviiience is that 
it is late. The Adon of (lehal may easilv hs\’e heeii i lentilleil 
with Tanmmr. in the Assyrian or the .Neo-llahy Ionian period, 
altliough his (’anaanite name nio> have heeri difl'erent ; or he 
iiiiiv hav e had no name at all. Taniiiiiiz lias not m-i been found 
ill the enrU ('anaanit.e perirxl. AdoiiiH wad also identilied witli 
Osiris (I’hiUrch, </e /*■. et Om>, U> ; l.neian.ife lien Synii, 7; 
ApolliHlorus, ii. 1. 3); hut this does in't pro\e that Osins was 
his original name, sinee Osin.s appears as a distim i. <leit> in the 
nhmniciati pantfn'oii. 1‘hilo mentions iieiilier Adon nor‘Tam- 
muz, hut. eonnects the myiti of Adonis with 'K-lyuii, ‘ the high,’ 
which wu.s evidentU aiiottier Idle of Acimiis 

In character Adoiii.s was a persoml'u atloii of the spring ver¬ 
dure tliat withereif in the <lr.s hi*at ol Hiimmer. lie was the 
Cainuuide raeiaiit of a dcit_»' that, under the names of l>umii/i 
among (he Humeriaii.s, Tamniiiz among tlie ihilo lonians and 
.\hH\riaiis. ’AU-. or Attis, among the Smiuiis and (leoides of 
Asia Minor, and Osins among the Egyiaiiins, was worsinpped 
from the earliest times, Ills death occurred in the month of 
Tiimtnnz (.(nnc-.Mily), and his resurn-ctioti In Oeccniher- 
Jaimary, when vegetation oime more Honrished after the early 
wmier'rains. According to the lialnloniaii m,\th, he was the 
eliild (later the hii.slmml) of IshUr ; and, when he died, she 
ih scended to Slieol to liritig him up (see SHE vH. 43(1, (itS a, 4 , 
and art. Tam.iii Z). In tlie I'lmmii ian version of the invtli.as 
pn-served hy Greek wrilers, .4doniH was a heaiitiliil lio.v who 
was loved hy Aptirodde ( Ashtarl). In order to kee|> him for 
heiHi-lf, Aphrodite )ilaced him m a chest and gine limi into the 
keejiing of l*roser|iiiie ( = Alialii. the nnhvhniian goddess of 
.''In. ol). l‘rosert>ine fell in love with the child am) reliistsf to 
surrender fiim. Zeus thereupon di'creed that /Gloms should 
Slav half of the .tear witli I’losei-piue in tlie underworld and 
half ol tlie v«-.ir with Aphrodit. in the u)>pf r world. According 
tn the loc.al Gelialite form of the iiivih, Adorns was slain aiumaU> 
In a wild lumr wliile he was liuiii mg at .\(>heeu (the modern 
Af(ta) in Ml. I.ehaimn, ami the discoloration of the waters of 
the Adonis ri'cr (.\ahr Ihr.'xhiiii) was due to his hlond (see 
I’hilo Ryhlms. ltdh ; Lueian,<fe Urn SynnA'A. ; Apollodorvis, ill. 
14. 4; ition, hiyt. i, ; Ovid, Metain \. .'.u.'GT.). A rock relief 
repieseiiting the <|. at.h of Atlonis still exists at Gliineh in the 
vall.•^ of the Adonis river (Reiiuii, pi. .\xxvi. ; A. .leremias, 
Das 'at tm Lie/ite drs a/ten (tneiits, l-eipzig, IDOO, |i, IMI) 

'I'he cull of Adonis coiiMisterl in liewaihiig liis death round a 
hi< r on whieh was placed an image of tin- dead god, w hich woe 
tlieii deposited in a Loinh, and remained there nntil, six iiionlhB 
later, his rosnrreetion was eeleliral 1 d, Anollmr interesting 
rile was the planting of Adonis g’artlc ns. These were pots, or 
haski'ts. filled with shiillow earth, in which the seeds of i|Uicl(Iy- 
growing jiluntswcre sown and tended hy the women for eight 
days. The plants were allowed to wither at the time of the 
death of Adonis, and were carried out along with small imuges 
ofthegorland east into the water. This ciistom seems to he 
referred to in Is 17i’'. It is a witness to the pinmti'e < fiaracler 
of Adonis as a veget.ution-god (on Adonis see (UD, pt. Iv., 
Adonis, Atfis, Osiris. London, 11107; W. W. Haudissin, Arhmi* 
trnd Ksmnn, with rojiious liltiliography). 

23. Mar, ‘inaHter,’ hyiumynuiUB with Adon, 

.'H»)>earH in Mar-liarik, ‘fhe master baa ble»Hed ’ ; 
Maii-bi my master lives'; Mar-Haininik, ‘the 
mast.er has sustained’; 'Abd-Marnai, ‘Hcrvant of 
mir master.’ Ma-rnn is tlie name under which the 
chief tpni of (iaza (Daymn?) wa.s vi orshi)>)ie«l (s(*e 
EUtE 387”). A ’I'yrian 1 am[i (67,8 i. Ill) bears 
the detiication lieeXMtfpG ‘ ttt the ^rod Ibi'l- 

Mari.’ 

24. Milk, ‘kinjj’-lleb. Melek (Moloch), in one 
of the ctmimonesi JMiomician divine names. 

It occurs In Adoii-Milk, ‘the king is master’; Ohel-Mllk, 
‘tent of the king’; Aliot-.Milk, ‘sister of the king'; Ur-Milk, 
‘ light ia king ’ ; BchI-M ilk, ‘ limb of the king'; Ger-Milk, client 
of the king'; t!an-Milk. ’the king ia gracious’; I,fi-.Milk, ‘the 
king ia a lirother ’; Hot-Milk, ‘ alster of the king '; Vada'-Milk, 
‘the king knows’; Yel;aw-Milk, ‘may the king cause to live’; 
Yaton-Milk, 'the king has given*; .MiVne-Milk, ‘ ixisseasion of 
the king’; ’Abd-Milk, ‘aervant of the king’; Az-Milk, ‘the 
king is strong’; l|^lolf-Milk, ‘ the king Is righteous.' Tiiis also 
la not an individual name, but the title of many different tribal 
go^ (ace ERK x. SftOf., Hi. 170). 
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25 . Melkart.—The iiiont cousjiicuous of the 
Pha‘niciaTi Milkiin wan Melk.'n t = Milk-^art, * kinj; 
of the city,’ the (;hief j^od of Tyre. 

This foiii|)''nri(l ht*t;oinf*H y)ra( t ifully an iitdividiial name, and 
if uae<l ifi oilier projier ii.iiin-n-»■.(/., A mot- Mel kart, 

‘han<lniai(l of M.' ; Kslmiun-Melkurt, ; H(«l-Melkart, ‘ llinb of 
M.'; <;ei- .Melljurt, ‘ olientof M.’; Muti Melkart. ‘ M. ih y^^raeioiia’; 
I,Iot-Melkiirt, ‘ MiHter of M.' ; l\Hbc*<l-.MeIkart., ‘ M. is lioiifuiralfle ’; 
Mot, Melkart, ‘ hiiridniaid of M.'; ‘Ahd-MeHjiart, •«er\:iiii of M.*; 
yid-Melkart ; lloMli-Melkart,, ‘head of M.' ; Melkart-hallib, ‘ M. 
ban Huveii’; Melkart-han, ‘ M. i8 yfracioiiH' ; Xielkurt-baiiiio, 
‘ M. liaH favoured him’; Melkiirt-nmhbol, ‘M. baa ruled’; 
Mt;llyart.-lle6e))b ; Melkart-sbama', ’ M. ban heard.' 

Apart from compounding in pernonal names, 
Midl^art is often mefitioned in tlm inscriptions 
iwjth in the ea.st and in the west (Lid/htii ^ki, 
311). In the hilinouivls he is etpiafed Avif.h 
llerakles Atcht‘gct(;.s, I'hihj (38“) calls liim Mel- 
cathros, the son of I)emjuous (Iki'l-Tamai), who is 
als(» celled lleiiiklcK. Polybius in the trefity of 
Hannihttl (vii. D) cjill.s him 'llerakh's. 'I'liis idtuiti- 
licution was the «tfie commonly acccptcsl in 
PlKt'iiiciti. find tlirouglioiit thedrc'ek world (on the 
cult of this god sec EltK ii. 292 f.). A feast of 
‘ the awakening of Melljait’ wa.s kept annually at 
Tyre (Menander, in .los. r. Apion. i. IH). 

26 . Milkot, ‘ queen,’ is >l title for go(i(les.se 8 . It 
is u.sed ahsolutely iti CIS 4. and in the personal 
names /Shot Mifkot., or llot-Milkot, ‘sister of 
Milkot’ ; l.liMilkot, ‘ life of Milkot’; Mot-Milkot, 

‘ handmaid of Milkot’; NH’om-]Milk(*f, ‘Milkot is 
gotal’; ’AlxIMilkot, ‘servant of Milkot.’ This 
flesignates no particular divinity, but i.s used as a 
title of 'Ashtart, 'Anath, Tjinit, <tr any other god¬ 
dess, 

27 . 'Elyun (’EXtoOv), ‘high,’ is tnentioned as the 
falherof all the gotls Ity Philo (36a), wl»u traiishitos 
the name by''Ti/ztirroy. 

lit' ‘dic'd ill fin (.-riftiiintcr with wild beahtM, and wan deified, 
ind hiti children ofTered to him Idiatioiis and siicrdiccM '(litil)). 
rids identilies him with the Adonisof (Jebal. 'I'lie 
name seetiis to ocftur also in Pvgnmlion = Pu'me- 
Klyon (see above, p. SSS''). The element in 
Pfinie names is cominofily ifiterpretful as a mistake 
for — e.f/., (Vyna, ‘ brother is god ’—but it is po.s- 

sible that it represents this title (see ERE iii. 
180 , § 13 K 

28 . Adir, ‘mighty,’ seems to be a divine name in 
the idace-narne liosb-Adir, ‘ luiad of the mighty 
one’; jilso in Adir-bsi'l (Pat. Adberbal), ‘ Adir is 
owner,’and Adir-tnilk, ‘ Adir is king.’ The same 
name appears appJirefitly in Adntmimdek, the son 
of Sennacherib (2 K 19*’^; cf. 17^^ ; see jilso EllK 
iii. ISO, g ii). 

{e) Ut'pnrtmc.nUtl (jods. — The.se were deities who 
presidefl over varions sections of the life of their 
{xtople. In ili-stinction from the gods just men¬ 
tioned, who were called by general titles, these 
ha<l inch vicinal names. 

29 . 'Ashtart, the goddess of love and of reproduc¬ 
tion ^see 'AsiiTAtfT, and ERE iii. 182, g i). 

30 . 'Anath, the goddess of war, appears in the 
Idalion iiiscrintion (7), in 'Anath ban. ‘'Annthis 
gracious,’ ami in the inscription on a helmet, 

‘with the help of 'Anath’ (Lid/har.->ki, p. 
172h; see ERE iii. 182, § 2 ). In the; hilinguals 
and in Philo (36d, 38d) she is identified witli 
Athene. 

31 . Tanit (conventional piamuneiation; tlie 
vowels are unknown) npjiears in a Sidonian in- 
scrifition from Atlicn.s {CIE i. 116. 1 ) in'Ahd-'I'anit, 
‘servant of Tanit’ (c,f. 501. 4). Here she is iden¬ 
tified with Artemis. In Carthage she a]>pcar 8 in 
an immense number of inscriptions as ‘ tlie lady 
Tanit of Pne-ba'l.’ Some historians have tried to 
find a mystical meaning in the name ‘ Tanit of the 
face of Ba'id,’ but Pne-ba'l is probably only a 
place (cf. I'enuel) where there was a famous sanctu¬ 
ary of tl»e goddess. I’erhaps she is represented by 
Hera in the treaty of Hannibal (Folyb. vii. 9). 


She appears also in Ilod-Tanit, ‘limb of Tanit’; 
'Ahd-Tanit, ‘servant of Tanit’; Sid-Tanit, and 
I-Tanit (see P. Heiger, ‘Tanit pene-hual,’ JA 
VII. ix. [1877] 147-160). The origin of the name 
and the functions of the goddess are unknown. 
Perhajis she was only a local form of 'Ashtart. 
She is not found in ancient Canaan. 

Edom (ona), ‘ maker,’ seems to be a god in 
Edom- 3 'aton, ‘Edom has given,’ and 'Ahd-Edom 
(= Heh. Ohed-Edom), ‘ servant of Edom ’ (see ERE 
iii. 182, g 3 ). 

33 . Eshmun, the god of healing = Asklepios, ap¬ 
pears alone and in a great numl>er of Plucnician 
and Punic personal names as jock (Lidzharski, p. 
229). This is transliterated into Creek as Esmun, 
A.smun, and Usmun. 'I’hesc forms imply tliat the 
original pronunciation was Aslimun. 

Ah to the ctyinoloify of the tiamt, tlie ciirrc'iit ojiinion is that 
it iH derived from the root nhaman, ‘ to he- fat.’ It is Iheri an 
dative, iiieaiiing' ‘ the very fat one.’ What a f,'od of tliiH sort 
Hhould iiavo to do with health is bard to see, and the ct\'inolo^-y 
IS nic,)re than c|iiestionablc. A niiniher of I'lnenician gods liave 
iiariieH ending in un or on .— e.r/., Allon, Kshimin, Sakkiin, 
'Klyuii. .Sicloii, .Shalimin. Tliis fnc;t siiggestH that the n in lisii- 
iimn i.s not radical, hut is a masc. ending. Moreovc-r, the pre- 
flMiigoftiie vowel a is coimuon in I’lncniciaii ; cf, Arniicph and 
Kesliepli, Askun and Sukkiin, A/'.hnI mid /.elail. This inakc's it 
prcihahle thata in Aahnuui in pros! hc-t x', ami that the root in nhm. 
if this be 80 , then Ksluiuui ih onl.i a variant ol Shr-m, ‘ name;,’ 
wliich in widely attested as a title of deitv among the Semites (see 
KllK\V\. ISO, § 12). It is inteiestiog to note that, although Slieiii 
appears as a div im* 1 11 Ic in tin* Canaanite period, it diKappears in 
the later period. i .ileiitly because its place is taken by Esh- 
tnun. The fetn. counterpart of Eshmun is AHhiiiia, the goddess 
of Ilatnath (2 K 17'*''), who ajipears also as AKliima-Betliel, the 
consort of Jahweh, in the Assufin papyri. Tlie scTics Sheni 
(undilTerentiated), Eshmun (niase.), and AHhima(t) (feni.) 
exactly corrc-spoiidfl to the series (divinil i), itllnn (male god), 
elot (goddeese). In this case l''.sliuiun was oi igiiiall.v only a title, 
like so nianj' other I’h>enician divine name's (see I.idzharski, 

* Her Name' clcs Oottes Esmun,’ Ephfmmujitr srni., Epiijraphik, 
iii. I r.ti;.') 20U). 

At least two kings of .Sidon in the lute I’ersian or the Greek 
period bene the name Kshmun-'azor, ‘Eshmun has helped.’ 
Esliiiimi ’azor ii. relates that he and his motliiT built a temple 
for I'Jsluiiuii {CIS i. 17). In lOOU the site of a great temple 
near .Sidori was excnivatecl, and a mimher of insm iptions were 
found in wliicli Hod-'Asiitart states that lic' limit this temple for 
Eshmun his god (see l.idzhivrski, liphi'tncnx, ii. (l!li);i| ; (J. C. 

Torre-y, J AOS xxiii. (lun'i] If.C ; E. C. Eiselc^n, Sidon, p. 14.'J ff.). 
It was prohahl 3 - the temple begun by Eshmim-'azor. Two 
fragments of votive iiiscjrintions froui this temple also cjontain 
the name of the god (j)/TO ix. (190.'!)) 34, 39 f., note). The 
Morsliip of Eshmun in t’vprus is attested by the compound 
deity I'Jshmun-Mc lkart and by proper names, and in Carthage 
by the compound deity Eshmun-'Ashtart and projier names. A 
temple of Eslmiun in Carthage seems to he mentioned in CIS i. 
‘25'2. 4 f. In .Sardinia lie appears in a trilingual iiiscription as 
the e<mivak'nt of Asklopio'.-.Eseolapius {('IS i. 143. ]). I’hilo 
(37d, 30c) knows A.skb pios as the eighth son of .Sudu( 5 , which 
HUggeHts that he derived Eshmun from [OB', ‘eight.’ He statea 
also that he was the brother of the Cabeiri, which seems to con¬ 
nect him with llerytus (cf. 38d). 

In all the bilingual inscrijition.s and in many 
statements of classical writers Kshmun is ident ified 
with Asklepios, and this is maintaiiietl with a 
consi-'^tency that is not found in the ideiililications 
of other I’heeiiician gods. This shows that Eshmun 
as a go<l of healing must have jiosse.ssed such 
marked resemblance to AsklCpios that he could 
not Im? equated with any other (ireek deity. The 
inscri]ition 8 themselves yield no information in 
regard to the healing character of the god, e.xoept 
that the trilingual mentioned aliove says of Esh¬ 
mun, ‘ He lieard his voice and healed him.’ None 
of the objects discovered in tlu' temiile of Eshmun 
at Sidon suggests tliat he was a healer. Several of 
his temples were near mineral springs, and these 
may have been connected with the curing of 
diseases. The title mao, Mrjppri, applied to the god 
in the Sardinian trilingual, is of uncertain mean¬ 
ing, Fhilo (3(ia) says : 

• From SuduV came the Dioscuri, or Cabeiri, or Corybantos, 
or Sauiothraces. . , . From them have sprung others who 
discovered herbs, and the healing of venomous bites, and 
charms.’ 

This brings Eshmun into a remote connexion with 
medicine through the descendants of his brothers, 
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the Cabeiri. The proper names compounded with 
Eshmiin contain tlie fainiliar jiredicutes that are 
applied to all the gods, but iwj special terms that 
connect him with the art of liealing. Still, in 
spite of this lack of direct evidence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the cliaracter of Eshmun is 
correctly imlicated by his identilioation with Ask- 
lenios (see Ihiudissin, Adonisund Esmun, with full 
bibliography for Kshiuun, p. xvii f.). 

34 . Gad, ‘fortune,’ is found in Ilal-Gad, ‘Gad 
is owner ’ {CIS i. 107), Gad-na'om (Lat. Gi<hleneme), 
‘ Gad is good,’ and the synonymous Na'om-Gtul 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 6 ). 

3 ^. Dayyogf, ‘ fislier.’—Philo(35b) names Halieua, 
‘ fisher,’ with his brother Agreus (=Sid), * hunter.’ 
He seems to represent a Phoenician name similar 
to lleb. Dayyag, ‘fisher.’ 

36 . Do*m, in Do’m-hanno, ‘Do’m ha.s favoured 
him’; 1 )o’ni-sallih, ‘ Do'm has juospered’; and 
Ho'ni-milk. In the Greek parallel he apptiars as Ao/*. 

37 . Harosh, ‘smitli’ = C'hrusor, ‘ goldsiuith,’ or 
He])haistos (see Sanchuniathon, ('. 2 ( 2 )). 

38 . Y-’-l (?K') is the name of a god in CJS i. 132. 4, 
5, 7, and in the personal name V-’-l-pa'oI, ‘ V-’-l 
has made.’ It o(!curs also apparently in lolaos in 
the treaty of Hannibal (Poly b. vii. 9). The origin 
and chai^nxdcr of the god are unknown. Perhaps 

— ‘ profit.’ 

39 . The Kabbiriin, or Cal)eiri, i.e. ‘the 

iniglity,’ according to Philo (3(ia), were the cliihlren 
of Sudul>» and lirst invented a ship. 'I’liey were the 
saino as the Dioscuri, or t'oryl)antes, or Samo- 
thraces. See Kahkikoi. 

40 . Muth (mo), ‘death.’—Philo (38d) calls him 
the son of Kronos and Rhea, and says that the 
Pliccniciaiis call him Tlianatos, ‘death,’and Pinto 
(see ERE iii. 182, lO). 

41 . Mellih ( = 11 eh. ‘ sailor ’) wjts evidently a 
patron-god of llsherimin ami sailors. 

‘ He invented tlic hook, aiul tiait, urifl line, and raft, and wuh 
the lifrtt of fill niLMi (o umke a voyage. Wherefore the\ rever- 
encc<I him an a god after liia death, and he was alHo ctilled Zens 
Mi.'iliohioa' (r*hilo, S.'io)- 

42 . Meni, ‘fate,’ is not mentioned in any of the 
inscriptions, hut.seems tohemcani by Kim.armenc, 
‘fate,’ in Philo (37c) (see SANCHUNIATHON, C. 3 


43 . Miskar (”> 300 ; I^at. Mescar, Misicir, etc.) 
ai)])cars in Gcr-Miskar, ‘client of Miskar,’ H;ttor- 
Miskar (a comfs’^nd with the P.gyplian goddess 
Hatlior), 'Ahd - M iskar, ‘servant of Miskar.’ 
Not hing further is known about this divinity (.see 
Cooke. A'. Srm. Insrr. 42). 

44 . M-‘-n-k (l^yD) a])pearM only in the Neo-l*unic 
niasc. name M--n-k-hn'l, ‘ M-'-n-k is owner.’ 

45 . Mishor (ic'd), ‘ justice.’ is nameii by Philo 
(36a) a.s Misor, ‘straight’ (see SanchUNIATHON, 


46 . Sankun, in Sanchun-iatlum ( = Sankun- 
yaton), ‘Sankun has given,’ is generally written, 
with assimilation of the w, Sakkun. He appears 
in Sakkuii-yaton, Ger-Sakkun, ‘client of Sakkun, 
and ’Abd-Sakkun, ‘servant of Sakkun’; also in 
the form Askun {CIS i. US). The meaning of hie 
name and his functions are unknown. 

47 . *E 6 au (icry), ‘maker ’ (or ‘subduer’?), api>ear 8 
in Ousoos of Philo {35a) : 

•He first invented a covering for the lK>d.v from skins of wild 
beasts which he was strong enough to caiiture. And when 
furious rains and winds occurred, the trees ir. Tyre w-ere r.ihbed 
against each other and cuughr (ire and hurnr-d down the wood 
that was there And Ousoos took a tree, and, having stripped 
off the branches, was Uie first who ventured to end.arU on the 
sea ; and he consecrated two pillars to fpe and wimi and wor- 
siiipped them and poured lliuilions of bloc,.! tl.em from 

the wild be.'ists which he took in hunting. But vvhen Hupsour- 
anios and OnsCios were dead, those who were left, he m.vh, conse¬ 
crated staves to them, and year by year worshipped their pillars 
and kept festivals in their honour.’ 

He is evidently a patron-god of hunters. His 
name probably appears also in Ushu, or 1 alietyrus 
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(Sennacherib, ‘Taylor Cylinder,’ col. ii. line 40; 

ERE iii. 183, § 12 ). 

48 . *Ate (see Sanchuniathon, C. 3 (16)). 

49 . Pu’me (cvb) appears as a deity in the names 
oyjnay (CIS i. 112, c 1, c 2),^ ‘servant of Pu'me,’ 
Dyc'cyj, ‘ Pu'me is good’ (J. Eating, Sntnmlung der 
cart}uigisrfirn lusrhri/ien, Strassliurg, 1883, p. 263. 
2 ), in Latin in.scripLioiis Ettmphatue, Eanij»am€,^ 
etc. (CIL viii. 1030'), ‘DB’nD, ‘handmaid of Pu'riie,’ 
*DB"n 3 y, ‘ servant of Pu'uie,’ and jn -'ce, ‘ Ihi'iiie has 
given.’ Here belongs also Pygmalion in the list of 
kings of Tyre as given by .losephus (r. Apion. i. 
18). An amulet discovered iu a (’arthaginian 
grave by Delattre and published by P, llerger 
(CAIIiL IV. xxii. [1894] 453-4.58) contains tlie 
detlication ]'Sd 3 bS mnry 8 , ‘ to ‘AshUirt, to Pygma¬ 
lion.’ Hero Pygmalion is a ileity. In s^iite of the 
arcliaic writing, the form soeiiis to he writ ten hack 
into 1‘luenician letters from the Greek or Latin. 
The original is apparently pSy-eyfl, Pu'me-'Elyuii. 
The letter y is olten repie.scutcd in Greek 777 - 
r.g., Atargatis for nnymy. On 'Rlyun cf. l^IRE iii. 
180, § 13 . Thi.s, then, is one o*f the numerous 
PlKcnician compound deit.ies (see ht;low, 81 , and 
P. Berger, ‘ Le Mvthe do Pygmalion et le dieu 
Pygiiiee,’ in CAIUi IV. viii. [isHtl] 00-68). 

50 . Sid, ‘ the hunter’ (see EUE iii. 183, § id), 

51 . Suduk, ‘ righteousness,’ is luenlioned by 

Pliilo (hOa, '37<l, 39c) us the brother of Misor, 
‘justice’ (see above, 45 ). He married one of the 
Titanides, or Artcmidcs, the daughters of El and 
Astarte. He had seven sons, the ('aheiri, and 
AsklCpios, or ICshmiin (see iii. 183, S 15 )- 

52 . Sadidos (=-' Heh. Shatldai ?) is mentioned by 
Philo ( 37 h) as a son of El ( — Kronos), whom he 
slew with tlie sword. He seems to appear also in 
'.‘Vhd-.Sliaddai, ‘servant of Slnuhlai,’ and Gad (rend 
Gei )-Shaddai, ‘ client- of Shaddai.’ 

( f) Jhrhpfon ian (Did A ssi/rioii </ryf/.v. - 53 . Nergal. 
—.All inseViption of the Sidoriian colony iu Atlieiis 
((7.S' i. 119 ; CIA ii. 119) states that the tornh of 
A.sephat, daught er of Eshniun-shillem, tlie Siiioniaii, 
was built by Yaton-h61, son of Eshmunshillcfi, cliief 
iirie.st of Nergal. Here the llahylonian god Nergal 
is \vorshippt;il by a I’lucnician family even in far¬ 
away Atlicns (ERE iii. 184, § 7 ). 

54 . Bel. —BCl in Yaton h61 is the llahylonian 
form of the name rather than the Pluenician fid I, 
as ill numerous other Phumi<‘ian names (Lidzliar-'ki, 
Ududhurh, p. 236). On tUi cult of the llahylonian 
\\ii\ sec ERE ii. ‘290, S 2 , ‘29.*., g 6 . 

55 . Beltis.—Tlie form BOll-is for the ha'alnt of 
Gehal {ERE ii. 117’’) in i lassica! writers shows the 
inllueiice of the liahyloniaii lleltu (construct H(}lit; 
see EJIE ii. 296 f.). 

56 . Ishtar.—The connexion of 'Ashtart with a 
star by Pliilo Byhlius and others also shows the 
influence of Babylonian a.stial re.ligit>n (ERE ii. 
116'’, vii. 4.32, § 13 ). The spelling of the proper 
name mnipm instead of mntyyu (CIS i. 871. 6 f.) 
Hugge.sts the Babylonian Ishtar rather than the 
Pluenician Ashtart (H(*e/i'/i’/i' vii. 43.3, § 4 ). 

57 . Tammuz.—The cull of the Aihm (Adonis) of 
Gehal was strongly modi lied by the Babylonian 
cult of Tammuz (see Tammi:z). 

58 . Ashur.—’Fhe name nW"irs in CIS i. 65. 1 f. 
is commonly interpreted as a mistake for n‘?r"iDK, 
‘ Osiri.s has sent,’ but it is quite po.s.sible that it 
contains the Assyrian god Asliur. 

59 . Ninib.—3'hc ideivl ilicatiou of Kl —KronoH=r 
Saturn witli the* planet Salurii by Philo (40e) also 
points to influence by the Baby Ionian god Ninib 
(see ERE iii. 183, § 3 ). 

60 . Shalman apjiearsin the Sidon inscription 4.2. 
This is the Assyrian form oi the name rather than 
the Canaanite (see ERE iii. 183, S 16 ). 

6 l< Nebo is jierhaps found in i8k-3) (CIS i, 102d). 
Whether these Babylonian influences date from 
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the Assyrian and Neo-BabyItjnian periods or p 
ba<dc to tlie old FhibyIonian peiiod ia didicult tt 
detertiiine (ERE iii. 18:{ (c)). 

(g) Eggfttian gods.— 62 . Bast.—In the form no 3 K, 
with j)rt>.stlieLic k, Bast appears in the names nay 
no 3 K, Alsl-Bast, ‘servant of Bast,’ and nontr^j/D 
Pa'ol Bast, ‘ Bast lias made’ (see ERE v. 245). 

63 . Amon appears perhaps in |dm-‘ 7 k, ‘Amon is 

god,’ and in (Dtjy's, ‘ Neit-Arnon ’ (see iii. 184^ 

$ 5 . V. 247). 

64 . Isis (dk) oecurs in the name 'Abd-Is, * servant 
of Isis,' ami jieibaps in 03 d = Seh-Isis ; perhaps 
also in n'inc'V'i?K, ‘ Isis'Ash tart,’ and mrre’K, ‘ Isis- 
Tanit ’ (see ERE v. 246). 

65 . Osiris pOK) is found in the names Osir-hadil, 
‘Osir is teiribbr (?) ’ ; Osir-gan, ‘ Osir has defend 
ed (?)’; Osir-sliaiiior, ‘ O.sir has ‘Miarded ’ ; A>not- 
Osir, ‘ handjiiaid of Osir’; Milk-Osir, ‘Osir is 
king’; 'Al»d (Jsir, ‘ servant of Osir.’ i’ossihly Philo 
means Osiris by Eisiritjs (d9d), the inventor of tlie 
three ietlers, tlio brother of Ciina ((’anaan) (see 
ERE V. 246, 8 38 ). 

66 . Hathor (lan) aj)pear 8 in the inscriptions only 
in the compound deity I.Iathoi M iskar (t’AS* i. 258. 
4, 254. 8 f.). As early /is the XIXth dynasty she 
w/is iilenfilied with 'Ashtart both by tlie Egyptians 
and by the Caniuinites (see EJIE iii, 182. § i, 184, 
S I, V. 247(1), viii. 182*). Tlie stele of Yehaw-Milk 
re|»resents the bn'olot of Oebal in jmre Egyptian 
style, like the gmidess yathor, witli the hoinc<i 
disk on her he/ul (see Berrot and Chipiez, Hist, 
of Art in Rhd'nicia, i. 66 ). 

67 . Horus (in) is named in CJS i. 46. 1 ; and by 
Derenbouig, 8 a (see EJiE v. 247“). 

68 . Neit appears probably in tlu^ eomjionnd deity 
jDoy'j Neit-Ainon (.see ERE v. 247''). 

69 . Seb is found in the personal name'.Abd-Seb- 
Is, 030-i3y= • servant of Seb-Isis’ (.see ERE v. 
218''). 

70 . Ptah (nnc) occurs in 'Abd-Ptah, ‘servant of 
Ptah ' ((1 Si. iii. I ; see ERE v. 249“). 

71 . Khnum (qnjp) occurs in several inscriptions 
(Jad/.b/ii ski, llandbuch, j). 368 ; see ERE v. 245''), 

72 . Th 6 th is not mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but was evidently a popular god be/janse of the 
amount of information that I’ldlo has to give about 
him. In 81(1 I’hilo sjiys that the Egyptian.s call 
him Th5uth, the Alexandrians Thbth, and the 
tireidcs Hermes. He first invented writing, and 
his history was the beginning of the work of 8 an- 
chuniatlion. He was the adviser of El in his war 
against his father Ba'l-Shumim, and devised magi¬ 
cal channs by which he succeeded (36d). Here he 
is called by the Alexandrian name of Hermes 
'i’rismegisto.s. He iinented the letters of the 
alphabet by imitating the forms of the gods, and 
devised the insignia of royjilty for El (.89a). El 
gave him the land of Egypt (89b ; see EHiE v. ‘246“, 
vi. 381)*’). 

In all these cases it is an open maestion whether 
these gods found their way into Phienicia at the 
time of the Ptidein/iic dominion or were adopted in 
the period of Old Egyptian rub* of the XVllIth 
and Al.Xth dynasties (see ERE iii. 184 (/)). 

(h) Compound dtitits .—A peculiar feature of the 
Pluenici/in religion is tlie compounding of two 
divinities to form a new god, who then develops 
his or her individu/il traits. Analogies are found 
in 'Ashtar-Chemosh in the Mesha inscription, 
Atargjitis ( ='Attar-'Ate), and such Hebrew forms 
as El-lShaddai and Jaliweh-EIohim, 

73 . Eshmun-*Ashtart (CIS i. 245. 3 f.). 

74 . Eshmun-Medfart (ih. 16. ‘23-28). 

75 . Ba*l-Addir, in Bal-Adiliiis, who was wor- 
shipjied at Sigus in Numidia (CIL viii. 6279, suppl. 
19121-19123). 

76 . Gad-'Ate (CIS\. 93. 3). 

77 . Milk-Osir (Molech-Osiris ; ih. 123b. If.). 


78 . Milk-Ba'l (ih. 123a. If., 147. If., 194. 1 , 
.880. 1 ). 

79 . Milk-'Ashtart (ih. 8 . 1, 250. 3, Mdsuh Inscr. 
2 f.). 

80 . Melkart-Reseph ( = Re 8 heph) (Levy, Siegeln, 
p. 18). 

81 . Pu*me-*Elyon (Pygmalion) (see above, 49 ). 

82 . ^id-Melkart (CIS i. 256. 3f.). 

83 . Sid-Tanit (ib. 247. 6 , 248. 4, 249. 4f.). 

In the cases where a male and a female deity are 
combined one is probably the consort of the other. 
Where tw^o male deitie.s are united, they are prob¬ 
ably identili<‘d witli one anotlier. 

ii. Thk myths of the gods. —On the cosmo¬ 
gonies and theogonies preserved by Mochos and 
Sancliuniatbon see art. Sanchuniathon, 

iii. The conckftion of the gods. —The way 
in whicli the Phcenician.s regarded their deities is 
knowm to us almost exclusively from the predicates 
that they apply to them in personal names. Mo.st 
of thes(? express the supremacy and authority of 
the gods. 

The LiLlcN ba'l, ‘ owner,' ailnn, ‘master,’ vmr, ‘lord,’ milk, 
‘kiiiif,’ milkiit, ‘queen,’ and 'elj/itn, ‘hi^di,’ have been dis- 
cuHHed already. Tillex of kinMhi|i niicIi us cm, ‘ mother,’ 'amin. 

* father iincli-,’af>, ‘ father,'and «-/i, ‘ brother ’ (see above), bring 
the trods nearer to men and rlcM.'i ilu? them as friendly i>owfirs. 
As ainoiii' all the SemiteH, the predicate iZip (Heb. kddhdiih, 
•h(»l.v ') is fn‘(|iiently ujjplied to the >rods(Iiid/.l)uislii, Ifaiidlmch, 
|>. 301). The original meanirq' of this woid is ‘set apart’ or 
‘tabu.’ It de.scribes the ^ods as charged with a in 3 - 8 teriou 8 
nergv that made it dant;eroiis for men to come into contact 
vith them, and that commiinicuted itself to the olijects in 
vhich they resided, the phenomena in which they inanifestod 
theniM'lves, and the persons whom they jiosscHBerl. This 
innulive meaning, rather than the late Hebrew ethical one, 
dit.'iins in riiiKnicia. Other predicates tliat expriiss the divine 
ransceiidence are roin. ‘ lli^^h,' in Ab-rom, El-rom, Ha'l rom, 
Uoni-Ha'l, and .Milk-roin, kahod, ' ^riorious,’ in Kabod-Alelkart, 
r, ‘Htron^r,’ in 'O/.-Bii'l and '0'/-MilU. 

In re^ca|•d to the powers of the ^ods the predicates athrm that 
they know (Jfl'), in Yudo'-Milk ; tliat they hear in 

Shaiiio'-Ba'I and Mellcart-shamo'. In ret^ard to their c.h.uacler 

ly personal names state that they an' uood (D>’3)—e.(/., 
Nu'om-El, Na'om-Gad, Gad-nu'oni, Na'om-Milkol, Na'oin-l’u'mc. 
In rel.ition to men the predicates say that the [.'•od has created 
'•133), in Banu-Ba'l; that she has made, in anszy (a hypocoristi- 
:on of a name heirinninft with ’Ashtart); that he has wrought 
*?yB), In Ba'1-pa’ol, Ell-pa'ol, and Pa'ol-Eshmun; that he 
causes to live (in', an apoo. impf. 3rd sing. Pied from sin), in 
Yehuw-Allon, Yebuw-Ba'l, Yehuw-Milk : tlmt he has ^fiven (a 
child) (jn'), in Yaton-Adon, Eshmun-\aton, Yaton-Ba’l, Ba'l- 
iton (Lat. Halialho and Balialion), Yaton-Milk, Milk-yaton, 
Sakkun-yaton (.Sanchuniathon), Wshlurt-yaton, Pu’me yaton, 
Yaton-JSid, ^id yatoii, and Reslaqili-yatoti. Because children 
have thus been (;i\en by these various i^ods, they tiear nameB 
lonipounded with iriett/n, ‘ jfift’—r.//., Melteri El, Metlen-Elun, 
detteii-Ba'l—or with niikne, ‘possession,’ as in .Miknc-Milk. 
The pods appear as the apportioners of human destiny in 
F^Mlumin-hallik, ‘ Eshmun has assigned,' Eshmun-ya'od, ‘ ICsh- 
has apiiointed,’ and Ba'l-sbillek, ‘Ba'l has cast’ (Lat. 
Uajsillec). The name Yamlik-Ba’l (Jaiublichus) aflirms that 
Ba'l has ma<le kiiiR'. 

A ;rreat number of names describe the j^-ods as helpers of 
mankind. Thus the jfod has arisen (cp), in Ah-kom ; he has 
idjted (USw*), in ShaphopBa'l and Ba’l-Sh.iphot;; he has 
deemed (•nE), in Ba'l-pado; he has saved (I'Sn Pi.), in 
Eshniun-halli^, B'dlis-Ba’l, Ba'1-hallis, Milk-hallip, and Melljart- 
lalli^ ; he has delivered (B'75), in Adon-palJil^ ; he has helped 
;ny), in Eshmun-'azor, Ba'l-'azor, 'Azor-Ba'l, 'AshUirt-’azor; be 
(CraciouH (pn), In Fil-hannon, Ba’l-hanno, Hanni-Ba'l, Hanon- 
la'l, Do'iu-haniio, l^Iau-Melkart, Mcll.(art-hantio, Melkart-han, 
[lan-Milk, and ^lan-^id ; he has blessed (113 Pi.), in El-barik, 
Barik-Ba'l (Lat. Baricbal), Mar-barik ; he has sustained ClJyD), 
Mar-saniok ; he has carried (DDy), in Eshmun-'amos ; ho has 
arded (TDK'), in Osir-shamor, Eshmun-shamor, and Sliaiuoi - 
3u*l; he has protected ()Ex), in ^aphon-Ba'l; he has prospered 
n' 7 !f, PL), in Eshmun-^allib, Do'm-i;iaIlib, and Ba'1-fallih , he 
has rewarded (3*?^, Pi.), In Hlshmun-shallim and Ba'I-shallim ; he 
las smoothed the way (dSb, Pi.), in Ba'l-pallis. The curious 
itle of S.iK, ‘tent,’ or ‘shelter,’ appears in Ohel-Ba'l and Ohel- 
Milk. These titles show a lofty conception of t)ie character 
and the activity of the g(xls. 

iv. The relation of men to the gods.— 
lorrespondiug to the fact that tlie god.s were 
jailed mostly by names of authority is the fact 
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that men descril>ed themselves usually (!) as the 
slave (abd) of some god. 

Thus we meet 'AW-A-b-s t (Bast), ‘Abd-Adon. ‘Abd-EIim, 
’Ahd-Isis, 'A).d-08ir, 'Abd-Ei^hnmti, 'Ahd-Ba'I, 'Abd-fWlot,, ‘AIkI- 
Haminon, 'Abd-Yernh, 'AhtIMilk. ‘Alxi-Milkot, 'AlMt-Melkart. 
Ahil-Miskar, Ab<l-Marna, 'Ahd-Srb-l.si, 'Abd-SuKim, *Abd-‘A*:oz, 
'Abd-’AshUrt, 'Abd l*u'iiie. 'AtKi-Ptah, ‘AlHl-iJid, ‘Abd-vSiiphon, 
Abd-Resheph, 'Alni Shiiddai, •AlKl-Shahar, AlMUShena-Hb, 'aIhI- 
Tanit. The corresponding: fern, form is amof (nD«>, * female 
slave/ which is often al>breviated to mot. Thus we Utid Amot- 
Osir, Amot-Ha’l (I^at. Amobljuli), Ainot-Milkot. Amol-Mclkurt, 
Ainot-'Ashtart, Mot-Milkot, Mot-Melkart. Another mime of 
submission was ke(h, Moj;/ ‘ hierodiile,’ This appears in the 
name Kelb-Eliin, anil in the hi pocoristicon Kelba. A similar 
name was !/er (U), ‘client.* Tiiis appears in (Jerdla'l, Oer-hekal, 
(‘client of the temple*), Qer-Milk, Oer-Mel^art, Ger-.Miskar, 
Oer-Sakkun, Ger-'Ashtart, Ocr-tjid, Ger-Shaddai, and in the 
h.vjwcoristicon Gera. Similar in meaning {irobablv was W, 
‘ member ' (of the family V), w hich appears in Hod-Ks'hmun, Bod- 
Ha'i, Bod-Milk, Bod-Melljart, Bod- Asiiturt, Bod-Haphon, and 
Bod-Tanit. 

(2) Ben, ‘son.’—Muoh less often do worshippers 
vail themselves by luunes of kitisliip to tin* pi»ds. 
Ben, ‘sou,’ occurs in licn-Ur, Hen-’Ate (?), Hen- 
Ha'l (?), Hen-I,i()desh, and lien-Slelek. 

(3) But, ‘ dangliter,’ is found in Bot-Ba'l, Bot- 
Na'oni, and Hot-Slieleni. 

(4) Ahot, ‘sister.’ — Women are also called 
‘.sister’of a god, altliough the term ‘hrotlter’ is 
apparently applied only to deities; e.g., we have 
Ahot-Milkot, Ahot-Meikai t, and ahhreviated I,lot- 
Milk (Lat. Otmilc), l.lot-Lot {= Al^jot-lilot), l,lot- 
Milkot, and yot-Melkart. 

V. l^LACF.s OF woBSHiP.—1. Highplaccs. —'^rhe 
location of a sanctuary was deteriuined hy the 
presence of a sacred natural object, such as a 
spring, holy tree, etc.., in wliich dwell a hdtd. 
This was fenced oil'front the surrounding territory 
by a M all or a line of stuiies. I’lie Canaaiiite and 
fiehrew name for such a tevicnos—hdma, ‘ higli 

I ilace ’—does not ha]'j»en to ocotir in the inscrijdion.s, 
>ut was doubtless in use. Remains of open-air 
high i)la(!es are still found in I’lnenicia and in 
llie colonies (see KJIK iii. IHf)). Tacitus (/A’.vf. ii. 
78) informs us that, when Vespasian consulted the 
oracle on ML Carmel, lie bniiid neither statue nor 
temple, but only a much venerated altar (cf. 
Suetonius, Vesp. 5). 

2 . Temples.—In the larger towns permanent 
structures were erected over or around the sacred 
object, which served to itrcjfecd. it, to shelter the 
jiriests, and to guard tlie treasures tliat were 
deposited in the sanctuary. Such temides were 
known a.s bet (n3), ‘ Infuse’ (Lidzharski, llamUmch, 
p. 235), or hekal (S^n), ‘temple’ (a loan word from 
the Sniueviau e-qal, ‘great itonse’), which ai»pears 
in the jiersonal name tfcr-hekal, ‘client of the 
temple,’ Another common name is mikdask, 
‘sanctuary’ {ih. p. 361). The holy of holies where 
the god dwelt was called hedcr or he.ilrot, AH 
these names are used in Hebrew (.see EIlE iii. 18.5). 

No remains of tem})les earlier than the late 
Persian period have come down to us. The 
majority are of the Greek and Roman periods. 
The oldest of these temi)les wa.s the one built by 
Bod-'Asiitart at Sidon, which was excavated by 
T. Macridy-Bey and H. Witu’kler in 1903 (see 
F. von Landau, in MVG ix. [19G51 .5, x. [1006] 1 : 
and T, Macridy-Bey, in RB xii. [1003] 69-77, xiii. 
11904] 390-403). A number of other tem])les of 
the Greek and Roman period.s were investigated 
by Kenan (Misaion dc Fh^nirie). The temples of 
Cyprus are described by L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus: 
its ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples ; and niany 
of the monuments are rejiroduced in A Descriptive 
Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiqui¬ 
ties (see also M. Ohnefalsch-ltichter, Kypros). 
Coins of Phoenicia and of Cypru.s give rude repre- 
sentations of temples that aid in reconstructing 
their architectural features. A numlier of fine 
ruins of the Roman period are still to be seen in 


the Lebanon— e.y., at Brumuiana (see Baedeker, 
Fole.stine and Syria*, Leipzig, 190<>, p, 283), at 
Niha near Zahleh (ib. p. 292), and at Afka at the 
source of the river Adonis [ib., p. 336). The last is 
the famou.H temple of 'Ashtiii t dcMTihcd hy l..uctan, 
where the death of Adonis wa.s annually lyewailed. 
Near Neha el-Lebn is a remarkable ruin known os 
];Carat Fukra. It stands in a hollow' among jagged 
]>innacles of rock that must have been a haunt of 
some ambient bdal. 

From these remains it njijiears that the earliest 
departure from the primitive high place was a 
nionolitliio .strnetni e such ixa mu' abed , ‘ temple,’ 
at Auirith (Renan, Mission, pj>. 63-68). I'lus is 
constructeil of three upright stones that rest on 
tlie .solid roi'k and a inoiiolilhie roof. It scl■^ e«l as 
a shelter for the eult-olijcct. 'I’he style of archi- 
teetnre suggests F.gy]>l ian inllnenco. '('he ne.\t. ste]» 
wa.s t<i eon-triu t a platform about the tabernacle 
and enclo.se it with a portieo. This is the stage 
liepicled on coins of Hyiitus, w lieie we see the 
fetish stone of the god in its shrine sunoutnled 
by a large court and portieo (Pen ot-(dHi)iez, i. 
61 ; ef, tlie similar coin from (’y]>rns, p. ‘276). 
Finally, a roofed hnilding w u.- .uKh d on one side, of 
iheeoiirl (.see the coin ol Hy l»lu.-meni ioned aliove). 
Some idea of w'liat- an old I’homici.ni temple was 
like may he gained from the deseri)ition of 
Solomon s t.iMiiple (1 Iv 5-7), sinci’ this was built hy 
Phomician woi kmon. 'I'he later temples all .show 
tlie (Jreek st \ le. 

3 . Ma'jscbhoth.—Standing stones which served 
a.s d\\idling places for the deity were the central 
ohjei'l.s in till tlie sanctuaries, I'liey were culled 
either masst /di<',f/i (- nn':,.-;) or na.sib (--Arab, nu.sb) 
(see Lidzhaiski, Ilandbuch, p. 32.5). Philo (35b) 
stiys tluit two pillars were con.seeraled by t.)u.soo.s 
(the eponym of I’ahetyvus), and that other pillars 
were eonsecrated to Snmim-rom and Ousoos (see 
KIlI'l ii. 1 17, 8 4 , iii. IH 6 , 8 i, viii. 487). A i:omrnoTi 
I’hieniidan name for a variety of the masst bk6tk 
was Ipi in man — Hid), jgo (see ERE ii. 287, 8 5 )- 
'Phese are probably mentioned hy Pliilo (32h) r.s 
the jii.serihed ammouneis from w liich Sanciiuniathon 
derived his reeordH ; also in the name Amunos 
(35(t). Such hammonim are depicted in CIS i. pi. 
viii. Feti.sh-stones were called be.th-el, ‘house 
of a god,’ l»y the Pluenicians, as hy (be IIcbrewB. 
Philo (36c) spejilcH of a god Haitiilos, the son of 
Ha'I .Sliamim, ami the brother of Kl, Dagon, and 
.Mias. I he stime deilication of the holy stone is 
found in the god Helh-el of the Assiu'm papyii, and 
is analogous to tlie deilication of Llie dsberah (see 
ERE ii. 2SH‘‘). 

4 . Asherim. — Wooden jiosts that served as 
dwclliiig-jiluces for deities, particnhirly for tlie god- 
des.s ' Asliiart, were as common among tlie Plneni- 
cians as among llie Canaanites and the Helirevvs. 
The word prohahly ocmirs in the Ma'snb Insrrip- 
tion, 4, ‘'Ahlitart in the dsberah.' A clay figure 
from Cyprus represents a goddess .sitting within 
the trunk of a tree (Ohnefalseli-Richter, Kypros, 
i. 171). Such jioles arc depicted on tlie sfelie 
from Carthage. 'Pln:y are mentioned by Philo 
(3.51)) along witli llie niaif.yibhbtk (see ERE iii. 
186, 8 2 ). 

5 . Images.—In tbe oldest sanctuaries the stand¬ 
ing stones were the only emblem.s of the gods, and 
these la.steil down to the latest times in some ol 
the temples. With the adviince of civilization, 
however, images were developed out of tbe primi¬ 
tive fetishes. Tliey are imfiheii hy Philo’s descrip¬ 
tion of Aslitart (3He) and of Kl (39a). The 
images that have survived show strong Egyptian 
inHnence in the artistic treatment. 'Ashtart is 
rejiresented with the attrihute.s of Hathor, or else 
as a nude female holding a dove. Ba'I-harnmon is 
represented with ram’s horns (see ERE iii. 186, 
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S 4 ; and Perrot Cliipiez, i. 66-79, ii. 9f.). The 
0 €ol ol cvarpaTtvbfxevoi. inentioned in the treaty of 
Hannibal (Folyb. vii. 9) rnuHt have been some sort 
of images or standards representing the gods that 
were carried along with the army. 

6 . Altars. — These are often mentioned in the 
inscriptions (Lidzbarski, llandhuch^ p. 205). For 
illustrations of the altars that have been discovered 
see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 261, 815 f. 

vi. Tkmi'LK mini.strants.— I. Priests.— These 
are called kohAninu the same name as in Hebrew 
(Lidzbarski, llandhurh, p. 294). The chief priest 
is known as rah~kbhAnhn {CIS i. 119. 2) or rah 
kohen {ih. 224. 3). A priestess is mentioned {ib. 3. 
15). labile also speaks of priests (32b) (see ERE 
iii. 187, § 10 ). 

2 . Prophets. — The word ^ophe.^ ‘ seer,* or 
‘diviner,’ appears in CIS i. 124. 6 . The word 
Djynn secnns to mean ‘gazer with the eyes,’ i.e. 
‘suer,’ and ntn rneaiis ‘augury.’ The ec.static 

>roj»hets of the Tyrian Ihia) and of the Aahernh are 

amiliar to UH from 1 Iv 18. Philo also ( 390 ) speaks 
of ‘ [)r(»phetH wlio celebrated the orgies and 
inaugurated the mysteries’ (.see ERE iii. 188, § ii). 

3 . Servants.— I’lie inscriptions speak of oons, i.c. 
probably giuirdians of the none, or ‘sanctuary’ 
{CIS i. 86 A. f), 10 ). These seem to have corre¬ 
sponded to tlie Levites among the Hebrews, ’riiere 
were also gerba, ‘clients,’ who were attached to 
the temples as artisans and labourers in all sorts 
of (nipacities (sec above, iv. ( 1 )). We meet also 
barbers (nSj), w ho shavc.d hair and beards for those 
who had otlcrcil them in fulfilment of vows, and a 
number of other temple attendants whose j^recise 
functions are unknow n. 

4 . Hierodules, -- ly^druMm and kidcskhth, i.e. 
nnile and female prostitutes, devoted to the service 
of Ashtart at her temples, wine asc.omnion among 
the Pluenic-ians as among the Canaanit.es and the 
Hebrews (seti ERE ii. 116“, vii. 436, § 4 ; and 
art. HlKItoDOULOI). Mah; hierodules w'ere called 
kelb, ‘d(jg,’ the word used in Dt 23*“. In (US 
62. 1 a certain man called Ger, ‘client,’ has a son 
called Kelba. 

vii. OKi’ioiiiNns TO TiiK GODS.—I. Animal sacri¬ 
fices.—These are known to us wdth considerable 
detail from taritls of payment for sacrifices fourul 
at Marseilles (67.S’i. 165) and at Garthage {CIS i. 
166, 167). 'riiese arc so similar to the Hebrew 
legislation that they might almost be extracts 
from the book of Leviticus. 'I’hey enumerate the 
zebdh, ‘ slaughter,’ the htlU, ‘ w'hole Imrntotl'ering,’ 
the shelev)., ‘ peace oll'ering,’ and the ininhnh, 

* meal oll'ering ’- all of w hich are fouml in the 
OT. The sin oll'ering and the guilt oflering are 
not named, but this is not surprising, since they 
make their first apjiearanc.e among the Hebrews 
in Kzekiel and in the postMxilic Prie.stly (.’ode. 
The technique of the sa(-rilieial ritual (loes not 
difier much from that of the Hebrew. 'J’he ex¬ 
planation of this fact is, of course, that the Hebrews 
tKjrrowed the sacrilicial rites of the Canaanites 
after their settlement in Canaan. The animals 
ofl’ered by the Pluenicians, as by the Hebrews, 
were mainly domestic ; but wild animals, such 
as the deer, wild birds, and game of various 
HortJH were ofl’ered al.so. The priests received 
certain parts of the sacrifice as tlieir perquisites, 
and the rest of the Mesh was consumed by the 
w«>rshippers in a sacuiticial meal. '^J'he sacrilice of 
w ild beasts is mentioned by Philo (35b), w'ho says 
that Ousdos poured upon the pillars that he had 
set up libations of blood of the wild boasts that he 
ha4 taken in hunting (see ERE iii. 187, § x). 

2 . Sacrifice of the first-born.—Tliis sort of sacri¬ 
fice existed among the Semites from remote 
antiquity (see ERE i. 390f., ii. 117, § 4 , iii. 187, 
§ 2 , vi. 862 6 ’.). Its existence among the Pheeni- 


cians is proved by the myth of El (Kronos) as 
recorded by Pliilo. 

Ill 38d he says that ‘on the occurrence of a pestilence im*! 
mortality Krotiot offered hiu only-henotfen son as a wlioii 
burnt-offering to his father Ouranus' (lia'l-Klianiiin). In •loc he 
Buy.s ; ‘ It \vu8 the custom of the aneierits in great crises of 
danger for the rulers of a city or nation, in order t<j.'i\ti i the 
connnoii ruin, to give up the most beloved of their childrsn for 
sucriliee as a ransom to the avenging daemons ; and Ihost wlio 
were thus given up were sacrificed with m^stic rites. Kninos, 
then, whom the Phoenicians call KIus, who wim king of tlie 
country, and sutisequeiitly, after his decease, was deified us the 
star Saturn, had by a nymph of the countr 3 ' namerl Anohret 
an only begotten son, whom they on this account called 
ledud (Ileb. ^'■}'), the only-begotten being still so called among 
the Phoenicians; and when ver^’ great dangers from war had 
beset the country, he arrayed his son in royal apparel, and pre¬ 
pared an altar, and sacrificed him.' The sanie passage 13 
repeated in 156<1. This shows that the sacrifitie of the first¬ 
born was by no means a universal custom, as among the primi¬ 
tive .Semites and Canaanites, hut that the rite was performed 
only in times of special danger, as in the case of Me.sha, king of 
Xloah (2 K 3'.^). Ordinarily, as among the later Hebrews, the 
sacrifice was commuted with the sacrifice of an animal (Ex 34 ‘JO). 

The testimony of the classii'al writers is unanimous and un- 
questioiiahlc that the Phmnic'ians alone among civilized nations 
inaintained the primitive custom of child-sacrifice. Plutarch 
{lie Suprret. 13) says that ‘the Carthaginians used to sacrifuie 
their own children, and those who had no offspring of their own 
used to buy children from the poor and slaughter thorn, as if 
they were lambs or birds. The mother stood by unmoved, 
without a groan ; if she groaned or wept, she lost the priise, 
but the cbihl Wiis sacrificed none the less. The whole space in 
front of the image was full of the din of flute-players and 
drummers, so that the sound of the w.ailing might not he heard.’ 
To escape the necessity of sacrificing their own children, 
wealthy Carthagrinian parents were ac.mstomed to adopt slaves, 
and to bring them un as tlieir own offspring in order that tliey 
might be Bubstituted ; but in times of special peril no such 
redemption was permitted. In 310 b.c., when Agat.hoclrs had 
flefeated the Carthaginians and was besieging fiieir city, 200 
boys of the noblest families and 300 volunteers were placed in 
the arms of the heated brazen image of Kronos (Kl), and fell 
into the fiery pit below (l>iod. Kic. xx. 14). It is t|uestionablo 
whether this ilescription of the image of Kronos is not u variant 
of the myth of Tulos, tlie brazen giant made hy Hephaiatos, who 
guarded tlie island of Crete. It rests .solely upon the authority 
of Kleitarehos. It is theorigin of the iiiediinval Jewish accounts 
of I be llililical Molech, which have found their way into so 
iiianv Christian books of reference (see G. F. Moore, jj!L xvi. 

1 1MI7) 101). For further allusions to this practice see IV)rph\ ry, 
lir Ahstin. ii. fiC ; t^uintus Curtins, iv. 16 ; Euscliius, Orat. ('oust. 
xiii. 7 ; the Platonic Jf/nofl, 316 C ; Kleitarehos, in the scholia to 
Plato’s liepiihlic, i. 337 A ; TertuHian, Apol. 0. 

3 . Human sacrifice other than that of the fir^t- 
horn is attest«?d by Diodoni.s (xx. 65), who relates 
tliat, after (he victory of the Cartliafiinian.s over 
A^Nithocles in 307 H.C., ‘they .slew the })ri.s<)ner.s 
upon the altar before tlie holy tent.’ I'hi.s eoire- 
.spondsto the herein^ ‘ ban,'in the OT. In time,s of 
peril the heail of the State niigrlit oiler him.self as :i 
voluntary sacrifice. This was done by JLimilc.ur, 
anil was planned by Juba, kiny of JHunidia (see 
yt’A’/t’iii. 187, § 3 ). 

4 . Firstling^s and firstfruits.—The princijile was 
established anumj; the Phoenicians, as ainonjj^ the 
Hebrews, that the fir.st-born of animals, the 
choicest of the crojis, and the best of all that was 
acquired hy individuals or by the State helon^^Hl 
tt> the f^ods. The word nD^p, which probably means 
‘ firstliiif^s,’ occurs in CIS i. 165. 12, 166, 3, 7. niTKi, 
‘firstfruits,’ ‘choicest,’ is found in CIS i. 6 . 

5 . Libations. — I’liilo (34b, 36b) mentions drink- 
oflerings and libations. The materials of wliich 
the.se were made, accrordinf^ to the inscriptions, were 
milk, fat, oil, and wine. 

6 . Incense is mentioned under the names of ruD*? 
{CIS i. 166. H. 6 ) and mtjp {ib. 166. 3, 6 , 334. 3f.) 
(see ERE iii. 187, § 5 ). 

7 . Circumcision. — This is implied for the 
Canaanites and Phoenicians in the OT by the 
fact that they are never called ‘ uncircumcised,’ a.-^ 
are the Philistines. Herodotus (ii. 104) states that 
the Phoenicians and Syrians were circnmci.sed, find 
that they learned this custom from Ej^yot. Philn 
(38d) traces the rite back to the god Ll, who cir 
cumci.soii himself and his allies. 

8 . Emasculation is not ascribed to the l^lucm 
cians by any ancient writer, but is perhaps inqilit d 
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in the myth narrated by Philo (38b) of the emas¬ 
culation of Ba'al-Shamini by his son El (see ERE 
ii. 167). 

9 . Prostitution. — The kidiskdth^ or temple 
harlots, have been referred to above (vi. 4 ). 
Besides these, virgins and married women were 
required to sacrilice their chastity on certain 
occasions in honour of 'Ashtart. This is asserted 
by Lucian, de Dea Syria, 6 ; Herod, i. 199; .lustin, 
xviii. 5 ; Clem. Alex. Protrept, ii. ; Athenseus, xii. 
11 (see ERE vi. 674, § 3 ). 

10 . Vows (*nj, as in Heb.) were made by indi¬ 
viduals for recovery from disease or for the obtain¬ 
ing of blessings for themselves or their families. 
Tliey consisted in the promise to dedicate a par¬ 
ticular thing it the petition were granted. Usuallj' 
the promise was of some sort of sacritice ; but in 
some cases objects were vowed for the use of the 
sanctuary, such as bowls, lamps, altars, statues, 
and most often luimmonim, or stela?, which have 
been found in great numbers at Carthage. On 
these objects it was customary to place the name 
of the god, of the dedicator, and sometimes of the 
object dedicated, together with a statement of the 
rea.son why it was presented. To these dedicatory 
inscriptions we owe most of our knowledge of the 
Phoenician language. 

viii. The cult of the dead.— The inscriptions 
show that the Phoenician idea of the future life 
was identical with that of thepre-Exilic Hebrews. 
The soul continued to e.xist after death, but it led 
an unsubstantial and worthless existence. As 
in the O'l', the dead were the rephaim, ‘ shades ’ 
(CIS i. 3. 8 ; Tahnit Inscr. 8 ). Death was only a 
calamity. Thus Eshmun-’azor says : ‘ 1 have been 
seized before my time, the son of a (short) number 
of days.’ The spirit of the dead maintained a 
close connexion with its corpse, and tlierefore the 
utmost importance was attached to proper burial 
and to the preservation of tlie tomb inviolate. The 
tomb was the □‘jynn, ‘the eternal house’ {CIS i. 
124. 1 ; cf. KIc 12'^). The inscriptions declare that 
no treasures are buried with the dead, and launch 
terrible curses upon those who shall disturb their 
resting place. 

It was llie duty of survivors to attend to the 
proper burial of the deceased. Kings such as 
Eslimun-'azor and Tabnit were placed in sarco¬ 
phagi brought from Egypt. People of lower rank 
were buried in anthropoid sarcophagi of native 
workmanship that display the influence of Greek 
art. The poor were interred in wooden coffins, or 
were merely wrapped in cloths (see Hamdy-Bey and 
Reinach, and CIS i. pi. ii.). In the anthropoid 
sarcophagi the opening of the ear was someiimes 
carried tlirough the stone cover as if to allow the 
dead to hear the prayers that were addresse.' to 
them. The sarcophagi were placed in subter¬ 
ranean tombs hewn out of tlie solid rock, fliese 
were reached either hy a vertical shaft or by a 
flight of steps (see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 149 f.). On 
the surface of the ground above the tomb a pillar 
was set up that served as a place of manifestation 
for the spirit, just as similar stones served as 
d welling-juaces for the goils, and that was called 
by the same name ma$^ebh6th (in Palmyrene it is 
called nefesh, ‘ spirit ’). On this stone an inscrip¬ 
tion was often placed that described it as the 
property of the deceased, and gave the name of the 
person who had erected it. Here doubtless otler- 
ings and libations were brought in honour of the 
dead. Out of this simple stone in later times 
more elaborate sepulchral monuments were 


developed. . „ 
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PHRENOLOGY. — i. History. — Phrenology, 
like liypnoti.sm, has sulVcr(?d in reputation from 
the abuses that occurred in its name. Hej,dnning 
with both Hcientihc and humanitarian hIiuh, it 
came into the hands of (jimcks and charlatans, 
was rejected by the medical faculty, to whom its 
first appeal was made, and lirmlly, after a brief 
triumj)!) in (Jreat Britain, fell into utter disre])Ute, 
altbougb it has never ceased to have some serious 
individual adherents. Its founders were Drs. Gall 
and Spurzbeim. F. J. (iall (born 17r)H) studied at 
Strassburg and Vienna, where he practised as a 
jrhysiciun for some years. ICai ly in life—from his 
ninth year, according to his report—his attention 
had been attracted by the dillerences in mental 
powers between himself and others, and lie Irad 
noticed that tliose who were veiy successful in 
Ic.arning by heart bad large and prominent eyes ; 
from this lie formed the idcji that mental capacities 
have certain extenial marks or signs in the shape 
or other features of Mie luuul. In studying physio¬ 
logy he became convinced that the skull took its 
shape from the brain, and he assumed accordingly 
that the external signs in question came from the 
special development of different portions or regions 
of the brain. Hence we should be able to deter¬ 
mine, by inspection of the head, the rnental capa¬ 
cities and fuorai dispositions of the individual. In 
1791 his first publication appeared in Vienna— 
Medico philoRovhical Enquiries into Nature and 
Art in Health and Disease. Only the first two 
chapters, however, were published. In 1798 a 
notme of his investigations into the shape (if the 
bead in its relation to the faculties appeared in the 
iJeutscher Merkur for Decern tier, being a letter to 
Baron Ketzer. From 1796 he was lecturing in 
Vienna, and some of his hearers published accounts 
of his system. In 1802 the Austrian Government 
prevented his further lecturing by means of a 
general regulation prohibiting private lectures 
without special permission. This permission Gall 
did not ask for. Meanwhile J. G. Spurzheim 
(bom 1776) attended one of Gall’s courses in 1800, 
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and, after completing his medical studies in 1804, 
l>ecame associated with Gall in his work, and con¬ 
tinued with him until 1813, when they separated. 
There is no doubt that it was to Spurzheirn that 
the great if temporary success of plirenology, to¬ 
wards the end of the first quarter of last century, 
was due. (^all died in 1828 and Spurzheiin in 
1832. The latter travelled with Gall through 
(Germany, where they inspected prisons and indi¬ 
cated the characters of the prisoners with great suc¬ 
cess, to Holland, and to F>ance, where they strove 
with Cuvier and the doctors, and were at length 

E roliibited from lecturing ; Spurzheirn also visited 
Ingland and Scotland, France again, and then 
America, where he died. One of his demonstra¬ 
tions in Edinburgli in 1816 was attended by George 
t’omlie (born 1788), who was attiactcd by a 
bitter criticism of the new science that had 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for June 1815. 
'Ine demonstration tended to alter his opinion, 
and he attended the next course of lectures, 
became a syjnpathetic student of phrenology, and, 
finding that his own observation conlirmed its 
truth, became its staunch supporter. Unjust 
criticisms of phrenology led him to accept the 
invitation of the editor of the Literary and Statisti¬ 
cal Magazine for Scotland^ who ottered a free dis¬ 
cussion of its merits. He wrote four papers in its 
defence, which were afterwards published as 
Essays on Phrenology; or an Inquiry into the 
Principles and Utility of the Systems of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheirn, and into the Objections made 
aqainst it (Edinburgh, 1819), Largely through 
hiH efforts a Idirenological fSociety was started in 
Edinburgh in 1820, of which he was president, and 
a Phrenological Journal was published by this 
society from 1823 onwards. Many other societies 
arose in diflereut parts of the IJritish Isles, in the 
colonies, and in America, in one of the universities 
of which a professorship of phrenology was even 
established. Combe published numerous >vorks, of 
which the best-known was The Constitution of Man 
(Edinburgh, 1828). It attracted llichard Cobden, 
who was instrumental in forming one of the 
societies in Manchester, 1835 (see J. Morley, Life 
of Richard Cobden, new ed., London, 1910, cii. iv,). 
Several well-known scientists in Hritain, as in 
other countries, defended phrenology—including 
Dr. J. Elliotson and Archbishop Whately—while 
more recently Alfred Kussel Wallace has spoken 
in its favour. Hut its opponents were far more 
numerous and persistent. One of the strongest 
defences of the system was that in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (vol. ii. [1828] no, 3). The 
Phrenological Journal came to an end in 1847, 
after 20 volumes had been published. Combe 
•lied in 1858. 

The name ‘phrenology’ is due to Spurzheiin, 
but w'as made popular by Combe’s ado}dion of it. 
Gall’s studies had been called ‘ craniology ’ or 
‘ cranioscopy.’ The change of name is important 
as indicating that empliasis was to be laid in the 
new science upon the mental and moral aspects 
rather than upon the purely physical ; unfortun¬ 
ately, it became synonymous in this country and 
elsewhere with the art of ‘reading bumps,’ which 
is quite a caricature of its original intention. 
Gall had naturally taken notice in the first in¬ 
stance of outstamling per.sonalities, capacities, or 
peculiarities of disposition, and had sought to 
connect these with exceptionally large or promi¬ 
nent portions of the head ; or, on the other hand, 
noticing prominent features in heads, had tried to 
connect tliese with striking characteristics of the 
individuals; moreover, in demonstrations, and 
especially in public demonstrations, it was only 
the prominent portions of the skull or oast or 
head that ooula be brought to the attention; 


hence perhaps the unfortunate association in 
question. 

2. Theory.—The theo^ may be stated some¬ 
what as follows. Individuals differ mentally as 
well as physically from each other ; their charac¬ 
ters, intellectual and moral, are largely indepen¬ 
dent of their environment and education, and are 
more or less constant and uniform ; education may 
repress the manifestation and therefore hinder the 
development of powers, but it cannot originate new 
ones. Such ditterences, therefore, are natural or 
congenital ; they are transmitted from parent to 
child ; there are family and national similarities 
in mental character, as there are family and 
national similarities in face and in other physical 
structure. In the same way, different animal 
species show different mental j)Owers, which are 
inherent in all the members of each species. TJie 
young differ from the old, and there is a regular pro¬ 
gression in the development and decay of the mental 
powers from birth to death. These mental powers 
are exeridsed in the first instance through the 
brain, which is their physical condition. But the 
brain is not a single organ, uniform throughout, 
or capable of conducting any mental operation in 
any of its parts. It con.si.sts of a number of distinc t 
and separate organs, each of which has some 
specilic mental function which it subserves, and 
which depends for its energy and its development 
upon the relative size and vigour of the organ in 
question. Three problems are thus before the 
phrcmdogist : to divide the intellectual ami moral 
character into its separate powers or faculties ; to 
mark off the separate organs in the brain, or 
rather on the external skull of the living man ; to 
(jonnect eacdi faculty with its corresponcling organ 
in the brain and its corresponding protuberance 
or portion of the skull. Spurzheirn laid down 
the princijdes according to which a faculty is 
regarded as natural and judmitive : if it exists 
in one s]»ecie8 of animals and not in another ; if it 
varies in the tw'o sexes of the sann? sj)ecie8 ; if it is 
prominent or deficient as com]»ared with the other 
powers of the same individual ; if it appears or dis- 
ai)pear8 earlier or later in life than otner faculties ; 
if it is active or at rest separately from other 
powers ; if it is inherited by children from parents ; 
if it shows health or disease in its exercise apart 
from the other faculties. A faculty is ‘a specific 
power of feeling in a certain way, or of forming 
ideas of a certain kind ’—the power being distinct 
from the feelings or the ideas which are thus pro¬ 
duced or formed ; it is independent of the will ; 
one faculty cannot manifest the same feelings or 
form the same ideas as another ; each has some 
definite relation to the objects of the external 
world ; each may be excited from without by tlicse 
objects, but also from within. The facultic.'^ aie 
either propensities, wdiich are both animal and 
human, such as ‘amativenoss ’ and the ‘lo\e of 
ott'spriiig,’ or sentiments, some of which are 
peculiar to man, or, finally, intellectual powers, 
perceptive and reflective. On the other hand, 
such terms as ‘sensation,’ ‘memory,’ and ‘imagi¬ 
nation’ do not correspond to ‘faculties’ in the 

f fhrenologist’s sense, but are merely general names 
or the products of the difl'orent faculties either 
singly or in combination. The connexion between 
a faculty and its physical organ was determined, 
as already indicated, by a study of the living 
heads, of the skulls, of casts from the heads, or of 
pictures and sculptures of men distinguished be¬ 
yond their fellows in some specific ability ; practice 
increased skill in noticing the differences in the 
shape of the head and in the proportionate size of 
its different parts; heads of animals, of striking 
mental characteristics, as ferocity, cunning, tiniio- 
ity, etc., were compared with those of man; 
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differences of skull in the two sexes were compared 
with the supposed ment-al diderences ; the heads of 
the insane, of the mentally defective, of criminals, 
etc., were studied and again compared with their 
peculiar mental or moral aberrations or defects, 
riie results were verified, as far as possible, by 
reading the heads of unknown individuals, finding 
how far their actual characteristics coincided wdth 
those inferred by the phrenologist from their heads. 
It was this practice that led to the ridicule and 
ultimately f^ the contempt and neglect under 
which phrenology fell; yet it had a perfectly 
practical and useful aim. Apart from the verifi¬ 
cation of the organs, it was hoped by this means to 
be able to forecast the vocati(jn for which a child 
was best adapted ; to indicate the lines along 
which a child’s education would most succeasfully 

f proceed, the dangers to which its character w'as 
iable, the treatment by which criminals or the 
insane might best be brought back to humane and 
normal courses; and even the l)eginrungs of 
eugenics are to be found in the phrenological 
writing.^—life-partners are to be selected on its 
principles. The objections brought against the 
new doctrine were from various standpoints — 
anatomical, philosophical, and theological ; it was 
objected that the brain is homogeneous tlirough- 
out, that there is no evidence that it is the organ 
of mind, that the size and shape of the brain 
cannot be argued from that of the head, that 
great injuries have occurred to the brain without 
(iorresponding effect upon the mental powers, that 
the shape of the head is artificially altered in many 
savage trihcjs without affecting the intclligeiurc; 
that the mind or consciousness is a unity, ami 
cannot consist of separate faculties, or that it is a 
tnbularasa on which impressions are made through 
the senses and associated together into ideas and 
thoughts without any innate powers ; that there 
is nothing to fix the number of the faculties, and, 
indeed, that phrenologists disagree as to their 
number; that, if phrenology were accepted as 
true, it would destroy religion, remove responsi¬ 
bility from man, and reduce mind to a purely 
material process. Gall and Spurzlieim were able 
to show the possibility of studying the structure 
of the brain, and of proving that differences actu¬ 
ally exist in its different parts ; in particular, they 
pointed out the true condition of the brain in 
fiydrocophalous subjects; they were the first to 
admit that the inner and outer plates of the skull 
are not parallel throughout, hut they showed that 
this deviation amounts to not more than one or 
two-tenths of an inch, whereas the difference in 
heads is from one to two inches ; and in general 
they proved that the shape of tlie skull is certainly 
determined by the prior growth of the hra’u. As 
to the argument from the effect of injuries or loss 
of 8ul)Starice of the brain upon the mind, and the 
striking cases reported by Sir Everard Home from 
Haller and others, tliey pointed out that this argu¬ 
ment would apply equally against any theory as 
to the brain functions, that the observations were 
not always accurately made, and that in describing 
the resultant effects upon the character only vague 
general terms were used, such as ‘ intelligence,’ 
whereas some quite limited and specific ability 
might disappear or he reduced in its activity with¬ 
out the general intelligence being appreciably 
affected. Analogy with other organs and organisms 
suggests that each part of the brain has a separate 
function ; the brain becomes more complicated in 
animals in proportion to their place in the scale of 
intelligence—insects, fish, birds, mammals, and, 
higliest among them, man ; the same is true of 
individuals in the human race ; the different parts 
of the brain do not grow simultaneously, but in 
succession; each appears as its faculty appears; 


and both organ and faculty are developed when 
they are necessary for our existence; intense 
application of the mind fatigues not the whole 
brain but only some part of it, for a cliange of 
work or occupation brings rest ; the states of 
sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, and the like can 
he explained only on the assumption that the organs 
of tfie brain are different in activity and in position. 
With regard to the philosophical objections, it was 
pointed out that the same arguments will apply 
to lift', which is also a unity, Imt acts differently 
in different circumstances, and through different 
organs ; that, in any ease, phrenology takes no 
concern with the ultimate nature of mind or of 
body, but deals merely with fa(;ts of observation 
and experience, w’hose truth will not be affected 
by the truth or falsity of idealism or any other 
pliilosophy. This answers the objections from 
theology also. I’hrenology will give us knowledge 
of ourselves and others, of our characters and 
tendencies; this will lead to higher morality, not. 
to lower; by preventing the manifestation of bad 
tendencies, their development will l>e hindered, 
and corresponding encouragement may he given to 
the good. The vices and defects, the virtues and 
talents, of each particular race can he learned, the 
former siifipressed, the latter cultivated ; and a 
rational treatment of insanity may he adopted, 
etc. Popular belief has always favoured the idea 
that persons differ in their natural tendencies—one 
covetous, another cruel, arndher kind, another 
•routl ; that one has a talent for music, another 
or mechanics, another for painting, and another 
for poetry; that these tendencies cannot he 
changed by an effort of wull ; that a genius for 
music cannot he acquired by study or practice; 
that there is a natural growth in the powers and a 
certain order in their development with which we 
(winot interfere without danger; and that no 
obstacle will prevent a genius from showing and 
from cultivating his suiierior powers. At the 
same time it was admitted that tlie division of 
the faculties, l>eing founded upon observation 
alone, could not be regarded os finally settled ; 
still less was it certain that the particular organs 
adopted by Gall and Spurzheim were really those 
of tlie faculties in question. It cannot l>e said, 
however, that the phrenologists wore fortunate in 
their choice of faculties as the primitive ones in 
human nature, nor are the results of their obser¬ 
vations with regard to the position of the organs 
in the brain in the least degree satisfactory. The 
following is Spurzheim’s latest arrangement of the 
powers of the mind, wuth the numbers of their 
corresponding organs : 

Affkctivb.—I. Pnmnruntirs : (dMire tn live), (aliraentiveness), 
(1) deHtructivenean, (2) antativencHH, (3) p)iiioproifcnitivene88, 
(4) aclheeiveneiis, (.5) inl>abi(ivcni‘HH, (6) corntiativeneas, (7) m- 
cretivenewi, (8) ac^^iiisibiveiieiis, (U) c^onstrualiveiicsH ; ii. Sttntu 
mentM : (lOjcauLiousness, (11) apprnbativeneHH, aelf-eeteem, 
(18) benevolence, (14) reverence, (15) OrmncNH, (16) oonioien- 
tiouaneMM, (17) hope, (18) mArvellousrieaa, (1&) ideality, (20) 
inirthfulnew, (21) imitation. 

iKTRLiiBCTiTAL.—i. Perceptive : (22) individuality, (23) con- 
flyiiration, (24) eize, (25) weifrht and ri'HiHtaruw, (20) <X)lour, (27) 
locality, (28) order, (29) number, (HO) eventuality, (81) time, 
(S2) tune, (83) longuaire; li. Reflective : (84) oomparioon, (86) 
causality. 

Of this classification it may be said (1) that it is 
quite inadequate for the complexity of the case; 
experimental psychology is only at tlie beginning 
of the real analysis of mental phenomena ; while 
there is no doubt that there are certain innate 
pow-ersof the mind, it is quite uncertain at present 
which of the functions actually manifested by the 
mind of man are primitive and simple; even the 
apprehension of colour or of form is probably a 
very complex process. (2) We are only at the 
beginning also of a scientific effort to measure and 
therefore to compare the manifestations of these 
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different powers in different individuals, bo as to 
have some real knowledge of the extent to which 
one individual differs from another, (3) We are 
only beLMnnin|r to know what are really the changes 
in the nehavjour of individuals that occur after 
brain injury or disease ; or, again, the differences 
in behaviour between the child bom with defective 
brain and tlie normal child, etc. (4) A similar 
limitation obtains in our knowledge of the cema- 
cities of dillerent races, sexes, ages. (6) The 
hundred years that have passed since Spurzheiin 
demonstrated in Edinburgh have not brought 
anatomists much nearer to an understanding upon 
the limits of the different areas or regions in the 
bruin ; while it is almost universally admitted 
that there are separate regions, which are inti¬ 
mately connected with ditl'erent mental pheno¬ 
mena, still it seems improbable that such regions 
have hard and fast boundaries ; a part of one may 
under compulsion take over the work of another; 
the destruction of a comparatively large part of an 
area does not involve tne total disa]»pearance of 
any mental cai)acity ; and in particular the true 
nature of these regions seems to be that all are 
connecting systems between sense-organs, on the 
one hand, and muscles, glands, and viscera, on the 
other, rather than initiating sources of special 
activity. (6) Finally, there is even yet no sort of 
agreement as to how the different portions or areas 
of the brain are connected with the mental powers 
(see also art. Brain and Mind). 

Litkratckk.— F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheiin, Anatomie et 
phpm'olofjie du sygtfime ncmeux en g^n^ral, et du c/>rveau en 
particvher, 4 vols., Rarid, 1810-19; J. G. Spurzheim, Obgerva- 
tiong mr lafolie, mi gur leg d/rangemeiig den fonctiong moraUs 
et inteUectuilleg de Vhomme., do. 1817, Entf- tr., lx)iKlon, 1817, 
Observationg «ur la vhraenologie, mi la C(yn7iai8gancg de 
Vhoinme moral et inteilectvel, Paris, 1818, Esgai philuHophique 
gur la nature morale et inlelleciuelle de Vhomme, do. 1820, 
Eggai gur leg prineipeg ^limentaireg de Vidueation, do. 1822, 
Enjf. tr., EditihnrKdi, 1821; F. J. Gall, Sur leg Fimctiong du 
eerveau, 6 vols., Paris, lH22--2fi, tr. W. Lewis, London, 183.5 ; 
Spurzheim, The I'lifigiogrutmical S)/8iein of Urg. Gall anil 
^urzheAin'^, Loudon, 1816, Phrcnolopp in Connexion with the 
Study of Fhygiognnmy, pt. 1., M ;haracterH,' do. 1820, The 
Anatmny of the Itrain, tr. 11. Willis, do. 1826, Phrenology, or 
the Doctrine, of the Mind, and of the Relation between its 
Manifegtntiong and the Rudy, do. 1826, Out lines of Phrenology'^ 
^(ivisinl from 4th Amo.rioaii ed., Htmton, 1830), (llasnow. 1844, 
Examinationg of the Objeetiona made in Jtritain against the 
Doctrineg of Gall and Spurzheim, Edinburgh, 1817, Phrenology, 
or the Doctrine of the Menial Phenomena (revised from 2nd 
American ed., Roston, 1833), Iiitrod. by C. Elder, Philadelphia, 
11M)8; G. Combe, Eggayg on Phrenology, Edinburgh, 1819, 
KUmentg of Phrenology do 1824, 91802, A System of Phreno¬ 
logy, do. 1826, 6l8f)3; Edinburgh Review, xxv. [1816] 227 fT., 
xllv. [1820] 26.Sfr. : Foreign Quarterly Revieiv, vol. ii. [1828] 
no. 8 ; Phrenolnoic,al Journal, 20 vols., 1823-47 ; B. Hollfliider, 
The Revival of Phrenology ; the Mental Functiong of the Hrain, 
London, 1901, Scientific Phrenology, do. 1902; J. W. Taylor, 
Applied Psychology, do. 1912 ; G. Bloiidel, La P^eho-physio- 
logie de Gall; seg idfes directrices, Paris, 1914 ; A, K. Wallace, 
'The Wonderful Century'^, London, ]9()3. 

J. Lewi.s McIntyre. 

PHRYGIANS.—I. The rclig:ion of the Phry- 
grians as old Anatolian.—It is impossible to write 
any sketch of Phrygian religion without continual 
reference to the history and ethnology of the 
IMirygian peojile. These subjects are still under 
diHcussion, and opinion differs; but it is not pos¬ 
sible here to discuss the ditlereiices. The present 
writer will merely de.scribe his own views and the 
historical assumptions on which they are based. 
It is assumed that certain European tribes entered 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles earlier than 
1000 B.C., and spread eastwards and southwards. 
Graxlually the eastern branch called Phryges, or 
Briges,* occ«y>ied the country which was called 
after them Phrygia. We trace their history by 
scanty references in the ancient historians, by 
archoeological remains, and by inscriptions, the 
sources beinj|( all very inadequate. The Phrygians 
took possession of a country which already enjoyed 

1 On forms snd dcrivstlTes of the nsme used to Phrygls ms 
“ ty, OitiM mnd BitKoprieg of Phryffia, U. 882, 018. 


a civilization distinctly superior to that of the 
invaders; but the latter seem to have imposed 
their language on the country, just as the Uauls 
did in Galatia, when they conquered it in the 3rd 
century B.C. The Phrygians, however, like the 
Gauls, adopted the religion of the country in which 
they settled, and, though this religion was often 
called Phrygian, it was really much older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It represents a prevalent 
type of religion, w'hich was very widely spread 
over the countries adjoining the iEgean lands and 
the south coast of the Black Sea. This wide¬ 
spread type may be called Anatolian, pre-Hellenic, 
or Pelasgian. It presents close analogies to 
certain Syrian cults, and the Mosaic Law pre¬ 
supposes the existence of an older cult of the 
same general type. 

2. Influence exerted by the Phrygians on the 
older Anatolian religion.—It must be supposed 
that the conquering European race exercised some 
influence over the old religion, but it is not easy 
to distinguish the elements which belonged to the 
difl'erent peoples. On one point alone comparative 
certainty can be attained. As mentioned below 
(§§ i8). the goddess in the older religion was the 

most important person in the divine family, but in 
the subsequent history of Phrygia there are many 
cases in which the god is apparently dominant. 
There must liave occurred a cnauge, and the prob¬ 
ability is that this change was due to the natural 
relation between conquerors and conquered. In 
war superior force is exercised by the male sex. 
It is true that, according to legend, the old Ana¬ 
tolian or Phrygian religion used tlie services of 
armed prie.stes8e8, who were called Amazons, and 
Greek art delights to picture the conflict between 
armies of Greek men and Amazons. To the Greek 
artist this conflict became symbolical of the great 
conflict between civilization and barbarism, be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia, between good and evil. 
I'liere is no reason to think that (Jreek soldiers 
ever came actually into conflict with a force of 
Amazons, but the explanation of this artistic form 
must lie in the fact that the Greeks were aware of 
the existence of such w arriors, at least in the past, 
and that they jnetured the European Phrygian 
conquerors as being in a sense kindred to them¬ 
selves, at the early time when they were engaged 
in the war against the Anatolian system with its 
armed priestesses. 

The. Phrygian conquest of the country was 
achieved by men, and they inevitably tended to 
put a god rather than a goddess in the position 
of dominance, and to picture the contest as a fight 
between men and women. Hence in the Iliad, iii. 
187, Priam alludes to the battles which he had 
fought as an ally of the Phrygians against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Sangarios in the 
heart of the country which was afterwards known 
as Phrygia. An allusion so early as this cannot be 
set down as mere legend ; it must have some 
historical basis such as has been described, and it 
implies also an {^proximate date. Homer as¬ 
sociated this conflict with a comparatively late 
stage in the history of that city of Troy which was 
captured and demolished about 1184 B.C. The 
last king of that city hod in early youth taken 
art in those battles, which implies that the 
'rojan race was closely akin to the Phrygians, 
and was allied with them in their conquests to¬ 
wards the east. It is, however, remarkable, and 
yet perfectly explicable, that the war between 
Greelcs and Trojans in the old age of this lost king 
should have l>een regarded in the later histonciQ 
view as a stage of the conflict between Europe 
and Asia, for mythology is never logical or self- 
consiatent, and tne Phrygians are sometimes con¬ 
sidered as Europeans fighting against Asiatics, 
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but at other times, after being settled for genera¬ 
tions on the Trojan coast, came to be regarded 
by Europeans as typical of Asia; and similarly 
the brancli which settled in Phrygia became rapidly 
identified with their new country, and ranked as 
an Asiatic stock in their relations with European 
Greeks. In this, as in almost all similar cases, 
there is the strongest tendency for the conquering 
people to adopt, at least in part, the religion of 
the conquered, because the belief lies deep in 
human nature that the local gods must l>e able 
and powerful to protect or to harm all human 
beings that are settled in their country {2 K 17“'^). 

It was therefore necessary for the Phrygian con¬ 
querors of Troy and of Phrygia to pay court to the 
gods of the land, and there is no way of paying court 
to a deity except by worslnpping him as such. 

Yet the conquerors, who must have consisted 
largely of men, generally married the women of 
the country. But, while they married them, they 
did not regard them as superior in rank or dignity. 
They were taking the women of a conquered race, 
and it was inevitable that they should regard 
themselves as the superior, conquering caste, who 
were conferring honour on a certain part of the 
subject population by nvarriage. 

3 . Mysteries in the Phrygian religion.—Now 
the character of pagan religion always reflects the 
social and economic circumstances of the people 
who profess it, and the result appeared in the 
aspect which was imparled to the religion of this 
more or less mixed Plirygo-Anatolian race. A 
god generally appears as the superior and dominant 
figure, at least in outward show, in the most 
typical Phrygian cities. The coins are struck in 
the name of a god at least as ofi.en as in that of a 
goildesH, and the foundation legends often speak ot 
a god. On the other hand, in the cities to which 
the Phrygian domination never spread, or whore 
there is'reason to tliink that it was weaker, the 
goddess remains the more oatstanding and char¬ 
acteristic figure. In all cities alike, however, 
Phrygian and non-Phrygian, of inner Asia Minor 
the religion remained fundamentally as it was 
before. 'I’liis result was attained through the 
mysteries (y.v,), in which tlie real character of tj‘<* 
religion was displayed to the initiated. I he 
religion was not shown in its entirety to every 
person ; only those who fullilletl certain tests, or 
performed certain preparatory rites, were admitted 
to see its true nature. A good example of this fact 
is revealed in the Plirygian city which is generall}^ 
called Antioch of Pisidia, and which was one of 
the great religious centres of Plirygia. On the 
coins and in the inscriptions the god MSn Askae- 
nos is the ruling figure. He appe^s in them os 
the hereditary deity (irdr^ios 0e6s ).' Strabo * speaks 
of the two centres of Phrygian religion near 
Antioch as being seats of the god M 6 n, not of any 
goddess. No form of the native goddess is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo as known at Antioch ; and she 
appears far less frequently on the coins. One of 
those two sanctuaries was discovered m 
stands on the top of a mountain, 5(K)0 
the sea and KU)0 ft. alcove the city, from which t 
is distant alxmt four miles by a steep ami dilhcult 
path. In and around the great sanctuary Oiere 
were found numberless dedications to the god Men, 
but not one single dedication to the goddess 
There was a small chapel of the goddess in one 
corner of the great sanctuary, if we may judg^e 
from tlie discovery of several 

ing Cybele or Artemis. It is apparent tliat in out¬ 
ward show just as Strabo says, the sanctuary wi^ 
rtmsiveT; and pre-eminently that of the god, 

IM M Hardie (Mrs. HMluck), In JffS xxxl. [19121 
J. Q O Andenwn.VAS lil. [1018] «8f.; R*n«*y. In BSA xvlU. 

• xU. 687, 677. 


while the goddess w’os relegat^l to a small chapel 
in a corner. There were also at least two small 
temples tledicated to a goddess, one of the Cybele 
type, and another of the Aphrodite type, outside 
tlie sanctuary, on the summit of the same inountaiii, 
forming part of a large complex of buildings of 
various kinds, which comjiosed the Hieron. In 
none of tliese small temnles was any dedication to 
the goddess found, hut there were statuettes repre¬ 
senting her. It is very evident that in outward 
aspect the Hieron as a whole was characterized 
to the public as the seat of a goil, and tliat the 
goddess had quite a secondary place. 

Gii the other hand, when a building which seems 
to have been the hall of initiation, <;lose to the 
central and great sanctuary and evidently standing 
in close relation with it, was excavated, it became 
apparent that the ceremonies whieli were there 
celebrated were the old Phrygian or Anatolian 
ritual of a goildesa, and not the novel ritual of a 
got!, although (c. A.P. 300) the throne of a gt)d was 
added to the scene. Now those rites which were 
celehrateil in tlie Phrygian mysteries are descnlied 
by ail ancient authorities as the rites of a godiless, 
vu. of the Plirygian mother—a goddess who was 
the ini personation of the earth, os the f^reat 
mother of all life, who gives liirth to all things, 
and receives back to herself all things at death. 
Demosthenes describes those rites as oelebrateU 
mainly by a priestess.' The priestess was the 
chief "figure in the ritual, while a man was the 
assistant of the pric.st.ess. The man acted os 
the teacher of the ritual ; he recitml from the 
hooks the words of the sacred forniulie ; he helped 
tliose who were Vieing initiated to go through the 
ritual ; he taught tliem the i>r(>}>er words Ui use, 
and showed them how to perform the ritos in 
orderly sucef^s.sion. , , , , , 

In the Helleiiic. religion, which developed through 
various external and internal iiilhiences out of the 
pre-Hellenic, Pelasgian, or Anatolian type, many 
cases are observable in which a pro])lietic centre 
was ajiparently under the iiresidency of a god, and 
the prophecy appeared as the expression of his 
soul or his knowledge. This is especially the case 
with the god Apollo, n purely Hollcuic idea, in 
whom the highest tendencies of Hellenism were 
manifested to the world. To take two great 
centres of Apollino teaching, Klaros on the 
Asiatic side 01 tln^ A'/gean and Deljihi on the 
European side—at Klaros we know that mysteries 
were celebrated, and even the scanty allusions to 
their ritual show that they were fundamentally of 
the Phrygian or Anatolian type;* at Delphi, as 
/li.sehylu 8 expressly says,® the deity who presided 
was originally the earth-godiless ; she ■was suc¬ 
ceeded by Themis, who is merely a moralized ox- 
preasion of the same divine idea ; only in the third 
place did Apollo come in to rephwje the successive 
goddess-ideals in the presidency of this prophetic 
centre ; a woman was always tlie medium through 
whom he expressed himself ; and in popular state¬ 
ment this prophetess Pythia is mentioned as the 
source of revelation almost as frequently as ‘the 
god ’ hiiiiHelf. 

4 . God and priest.—In the rite which Demos¬ 
thenes describes * the iiiiiii acting as priest was the 
director of the ritual, while the woman as priestess 
was the centre and head of the religion; and all 
the evidence, scanty though it be, tends to show 

1 Tho description I* ffiven by Demo*thenes, d« Cor(ma, ^9f., 
where he inveighs against ^.arhinee. T))n mother of .Bachmes 
was a warxlering priestess of the Tiiryjfian gmhlcse, who carried 
the rite* about Attica, and the »on af;tc«l an her awletant and 

*”a”Ma^rl<l{,^n Wiener Jahreehefte, 1006, p. 166 f., 101*, p. 8C*.; 
also BCH, 1906, p. 349, 1016, p. 88 f. 

» Bum. Iff. . . „ 

4 G. Fouoart, Assoc, rel. ehtz lee Greet, p. ®7. 
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that this is one instance of a general principle. 
The god is represented by the priest in this religion ; 
he teaches mankind what are the proper rites and 
words with which they should approach the divine 
power. The god was himself the hrst priest, and 
all 8 ul> 8 equent priests are considered as successively 
taking his jdace, w^earing his dress, bearing his 
name, and filling his part in the religion. In a 
sense it is true to say that the goddess is the chief 
ligure. It is she who is the source of all life and 
the giver of all good things to mankind, while the 
god is a sort of accident in her life. But this is 
not the whtjle truth. I'he god is in practice the 
most im[)ort/int figure in the natural relations 
between the <leity and human beings, because he 
shown, partly by example and partly by teaching, 
the ritual througli wln(di alone man can ajqieal to 
the godtless, who is the uitimato embodiment of 
the divine power. It was thendore quite easy to 
lay emphasis on the functions of the god, without 
really altering tlie chaTacter or ritual of the 
religion. '^I’he divine life was in a sense a reflexion 
of the life of society, or, rather, a model for human 
life. 

Further, this human life was not regarded 
simply as the relation between individuals or as 
the ju(;ture of a single family. Tlie family is 
regarded in the religion as the unit in the soiual 
organism ; and the divine life, os shown in the rela¬ 
tions of the god and the godtless, sets forth for the 
good of men the foundation on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the goddess 
as the symbol and pattern of earthly marriage. 
The gods in their mutual relation form the model 
wliicli human life in society must reproduce. The 
gods have taught men, and are always teaching 
men, what they ought to do in their relations to 
one another and to the deity. 

5 . The holy marriage.—'I'lie theory has been 
advanced, and seems to the present writer funda¬ 
mental in tlie subject, that the lioly marriage as 
celebrated in the mysteries was intended to convey 
the full teaidiing alumt the jierfect conijiletion of 
human life; and the marriage ceremony of the 
old Phrygian or Anatolian religion consisteil in the 
performance by the pair who were married on 
earth of prc(dsely the same ceremony as took place 
at the holy marriage in the mysteries. There is 
also good reason to think tliat the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the sanctuary. One 
of the riles was that t he pair drank from a common 
cup, and tliis rite jias.sed into the (Jreek ceremony 
of marringe as it is si ill c(!lehnitcd down to the 
present day under Christian forms. At the 
corn/mm meal which formed j»art of tlie religious 
ceronuinial constituting the bond to hold together 
any asso(!iation in ancient life the crowning rite 
consisted in drinking from the common cup, and 
the same was the case in the celebration of the 
mysteries, Kach had in turn to say, ‘ I 

have drunk from the holy vessel ’ {KVfifiaXov), But 
in the cchduation of the marriage it was only the 
marrieil pair who drank from the same cup; they 
alone were united in tliis social bond ; all others 
present at the marriage feast drank from their 
own separate cups. Such was the character 
of the ceremony which was performed in Athens 
on the second day of the Anthosteria. At that 
festival the marriage of Dionysos was celebrated, 
and the fact that all the celebrants drank from 
separate cups on this occasion marked out the 
ceremony so distinctively that the name ‘Cnps* 
was given to the second day of the festival. Seen 
from this point of view, the mysteries presented a 
picture of the nature of civilized society and a 
contrast between the rude savagery of human life 
without the divine guidance and the higher civiliza¬ 
tion which came through that divine example. 


One of the fonnulsB that were repeated in the 
mysteries by the person wlio was being initiated 
consisted of four words ; ‘ T escaped evil ; I found 
better.’^ It is mentioned that the same formula 
was repeated as part of the ritual of mar¬ 
riage in Athens, and the divine marriage must be 
taken to be typical of the old form surviving from 
pre-Hellenic times. Tlie identity of the formula 
in the two cases implies the marked similarity of 
the ritual in both. 

6. Two stages in the mystic initiation.—Judg¬ 
ing from the arrangements of the Hall of Mysteries 
at Fisidian Antioch, where was an old, wealthy, 
and powerful religious centre, there seem to have 
been two stages in the mystic ritual (just as there 
were at Eleusis).''' But there is no reason to think 
that the two stages were celebrated at different 
seasons (os at IClcusis); on the contrary, they seem 
to have succeeded one another practically without 
any interval. 'I’he first stage was called initiation 
ifxvrjais); the second stage was called by a name as 
yet unknown, Vmt the verb denoting the act was 
^/jifiarcifeiv, ‘ to enter ’ or ‘ to set foot ujion,’ and the 
iilea expressed in this stage of the ritual .seems to 
have been the entrance on a new life ; possibly the 
noun ififidTtvaii may have been a technical term ; 
hut no term has as yet been discovered in actual 
u.se. The phrase used in tiie inscriptions at the 
temple at Klaros near Colophon (where similar 
mysteries wi^re celebrated) is ‘ those who had been 
initiated entered on ’ (the new stage), and it is 
certain that at Klaros the stages followed immedi¬ 
ately after one another. Those mysteries might he 
celebrated at any season, like a church service, 
and were not restricted to a single occasion in the 
year,* Similarly at Antioch the arrangements 
of the hall seem to imjdy that the fiCxTTijs passed 
througli the first stage on one side of the hall, and 
thereafter entered through a sort of gateway in 
the middle of the hall after purification into the 
immediate presence of the goa, and then began a 
new’ serie.s of rites before tlie throne on wJiich th(! 
god was suppo.sed to be sitting; hut we may 
imagine that Uie high-priest sat on the throne whicli 
is dedicated to tlie god by an inscrijition of late 
date. Tlie rites desmibed by Demosthenes took 
place probably as tlie first moment of tlie ritual in 
this sectoiid stage before the face of the god. In the 
first stage there had taken place an act which is 
di'scribed as the ‘reception of the mystic things 
luul words,' and the guffxTjs w ho had passed through 
this first stage {irapaXal^f^v rd fivarifjpia) immediately 
wa.s free to enter into tlie presence of the god, and 
pass through the second stage of the ritual. The 
ceremonial of the higher grade symbolized the 
approach of man to the presence of the god, and 
its Huliject w’as the identification of the initiated 
person with the god, and the promise was prolialily 
given to him in the ritual words, ‘ Happy and 
hle.ssed, thou shalt be god instead of mortal.’* 
This identification of the human being with the 
divine life is tlie proper goal of human life. That 
goal was attained at death, as is shown in many 
epitaphs, for the dead man returns to the mother 
who bore him. But the same goal was attained 
as the result and perfection of the initiatory ritual. 
In the mystic rites at Antioch the culmination 
lay in the enactment of the perfect scene of human 
life—the fundamental rite on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the 

iiffvyov KaK6y’ tipoy ifieuyoy. Th6 Mine formula WEB used in 
the niarrias;e ritual laee § 8). 

S8ee liameay, in iiSA xviii. 87 ff., and HDB v. 127^ 129»». 

« Envoyg sent by cltieg and States were initiated, evidently 
at a special service for their convenience. They usiinlly brought 
a chorus with them (Ramsay, The Teaching of Pcini, p. ?.89). 

4 BcIk «o-o-««u a»Tl fiparoic, known only in the so-call* d Orphic 
funeral formula (most recently in J. E. Harrison’s ProUgomena. 
Cambridir*) Appendix); we take them to be closely connected 
with the mysteries. 
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goddess as the warrant and guarantee of eartlily 
marriage. * 

7. The choice between good and evil.—The 

question presents itself wliet.lier the two stages of 
the divine life were shown in the mysteries as two 
steps in a development from the worse to the 
better or in the form of a choice, between good and 
evil. If the answer to this question could i>e made 
with certainty in favour of tlie former opinion, it 
wonhl be extremely important; hut tl»ere i.s no 
positive evidence to supjiort that view ; and all 
analogy is distinctly in favour of the other opinion, 
that there was simply presented in the religious 
ritual a choice between two alternatives, one good, 
the other evil. Such a choice i^; frequently pre- 
.sented in ancient religion and in ancient moral 
teacliing. It appears in advanced Hellcnie lit<‘ra- 
ture in the form of the Choice of Ucravlcn ; hut 
that is only a literary apologue, elahorating in 
moral form a choice which, m'cording to religion, 
i.s always being presented to luaiikiiid. In this 
religious choi< e there is not merely a pre.'^entation 
of the alternatives ; there is also always the advii^e 
and counsel given by the goils to men to prefer 
good rather than evil and lite rather than death. 
A fundaniental idea in the religion is tliat gootl 
and life are asjuicls or names of one fH<;t, ami 
similarly evil and death of the opposite. The 
prohabiiity thendore is that in tlie drama of the 
mysteries the gods of the divine family are repre¬ 
sented as elioo.sing hetween tlie two courses—goo<l 
and evil, or life and death—and that tlie ilivine 
choice is the model for liiinian nature to follow. 
Accordingly, the formula which we have rendered, 
‘I escajaid evil; I fouml better,’ wdiich seems to 
suggest in tliat translation the i<ieH of develop¬ 
ment, is more correctly to he rendensl, ‘ I rcjccteil 
or avoided evil ; 1 found hetter,’ so as to suggt.-.st 
that the formula is an cxfiression of choice he.t ween 
alternatives both equally ojum at the same time, 
burllier, tin.' formula is certainly an example of 

{ larataxis and i(‘;i,ily implies, • 1 rejc'C.tcd the evil, 
lecause the opportunity of hetter was presented to 
me.’ The idea that men are always plai’cd in a 
position to choose hetwiicn good or life and evil or 
death, and that religion exenijililios and teaches the 
)refer(-‘nce of life rather than <leath, lies at the 
lasis of tlie Anatolian religion, which in all depart¬ 
ments of conduct show's men wliat they should do, 
in agriculture, in household economy, in hygiene, 
etc. So it is the basis of the Hebrew teaching, 
‘The fear of dehovah is tlie chief part of know¬ 
ledge ; hut tlie foulisli desiiisc wisdom ami instruc¬ 
tion ’ (I'r F O'" lo-'s, Ps IIH", Ec 12'3): Moses said to 
the people, ‘ I have set before thee life and good, 
and death and evil, the b/e.ssing ami the cur.se ; 
choose life’ (Dt IK)'®- ; and the .same is e..pres.sed 

in the beginning of human history ((in 2 and H), 
for in the garden that was in the land of Kilen 
there were two trees, the tree of life and the tree 
of know'Iedge (which immediately proilnced death) ; 
the instruction given to the man and the woman 
w’ho lived in the garden was that they must not 
eat the fruit of the tree of death ; hut after they 
did so tliey were sent forth from the garden, lest 
they should have access to the tree of life and eat 
and live, and the angel w ith the llanie of a sword 
was placed on guard to prevent ajiproach to the 
tree of life. In this account we have the expres¬ 
sion in primitive thought of tlie idea that from 
the beginning of human existence the choice 
between good or life and evil or death has con¬ 
stantly been presented to mankind, and the divine 
advice has always been given in the most positive 
form of absolute proliibition, to avoid the act 
which will ‘ bring death into the world.’ 

If the point of view taken in this article is 
1 J3SA xviii. 871 


correct, there would probably l>e presented to the 
ftucrrft in the first stage of the mysiic ritual the 
clioice between good ami evil, ami, w hen he chose 
rightly and in the proper mystic words, ho was 
admitted on the second stage. 

8 . The divine teaching.—The ‘holy marriage' 
of goddess and gmi is only one example of ttH! 
general principle that the goiisare always teaching 
and advising men what to ilo ami iiow to behave. 
There w'as imieeil no formal teaching in lIis way 
of discourse or theoretical instruction. There w'tis 
only(i) the teaching by exanqile in the divinely 
instiluttid ritual, and ( 2 ) the oi:casional advice by 
signs and omens, chielly those seen in tlie air, 
which needed interjirelation and applio i.iori to 
iheindividualca.se. 'The tlicorelical oasis ol the 
ritual is e.vpres.Med, c.f/., in a relief found in K. 
Lydia on the Phrygian frontier. This relief is 
arraiif^eil in twm zone.s ; in the up[>er '/one the god 
is reprc.sented a.s performing on an altar the same 
act of ritual its tlie priest is performing on au altar 
in the lower zone.* Every act- of relif^ion on eartii 
lias its counterpart in the performance of the same 
rite on a higher level in the tlivirie life ; ami so 
tlic marriage celebrated on earth hetween t he man 
and the woman has its counterpart in theniamage 
that is always taking jihice above between the 
god and the goddess. Lhe leaching lies in the 
example and inoilel whicli the divine powers set 
fortli to all their worshijipers. But earthly 
marriage is not merely a relationship hetween 
two human beings ; it is a rite whic.li concerns the 
entire Koe.iety to w hich they belong. On t his rite 
ami on the family rclationsliip oiganized society 
is built up. liie unit of idvilized society is 
not the inaiviilual, but the family. Accordingly 
we find it recorded that, according to (ueek 
religion, the marrieil pair celehiate the sacred 
marriage in honour of t he: god ami goddess. 

9 . Relation of the conquerors to the ancient 
priesthood. — We liave no information about this 
relation in the caseof the old Phrygian conquerors, 
and w'e can only speculate with regard to it Irom 
the analogy of two lat er cases. ( 1 ) \V hen the (iauls 
(aaifjucred ami settled in that jiart of the old 
Phrygian country which afterwards was called 
(Jaiatia, they soon adopted the religion of the 
country whicii tliey liad won. Not merely was it 
necessary f<u’ them (as staled above) to worship 
the goil.H of the country where they now dwelt; 
they bail also to face the problem of governing 
the peo]de wliotu they had conquered. They 
could not and ilid not try to exterminate an entire 
race ; all that they could do was to take a portion 
of the land for themselves, and to employ the 
conqiiereil race as a suliject caste wdiicb siionld 
till the land for the new' owners of the great 
estates. The conquering caste, then, must govern 
the subject pojuilaLion according to some ni(!thod 
or other. With tlie ancient views about religion 
and its fundamental importance as the governing 
principle in any organized society, the method <m 
governing must be through the use of the already 
existing forms of religion. Hitherto the priests of 
the great religious centres had been the rulers of 
the god’s land. The siinple and easy way for the 
(>aals to rule the old inViabitants was to become 
the priests, and to fulfil the same religious forms 
and duties as the Phrygian priests luul fulfilled. 
We know from an inscription tliat at I'essinus the 
conquering (i^auls took only half the places in the 
priestly college. What was tlie exac:t situation 
at other great religious centres is unknown, but 
this may be taken as exemplifying the general 
prineiple. The chiefs of the new conquering caste 
allied themselves with, or even w-holly displaced, 
the priests of the old colleges and centres ; m con- 

1 RanuMy, LtUera to th* Sovon Churchu, p. 08, 
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junction with or instead of the ancient ruling 
priestly families, they administered the govern 
nient of the mass of the population.^ 

( 2 ) When the emperor Augustus, by the will of 
the deceased Amyntas, last king of Galatia, came 
into posscHHion of Pisidian Antioch and the whole 
territory at tacdied to it, he put an end to the old 
ruling: dynasty or families, in which the priesthood 
was liereditary, and hiniself became owner of all 
the land of the god. His procurator, who repre¬ 
sented him in the district and managed his interests 
for him, was |iriest in his place, and therefore lord 
over the cultivators of the estate. Tliis lordship 
over the cultivators was not apjilicable to the free 
citizens of the (irieco-Roman cities, and in this 
way a liiglily complicated situation arose, accord¬ 
ing to wliidi the pi iest-procurator w’as in the city 
only an oflicial of the emperor, while on the estates 
he W’as the embodiment in human form of the 
distant god-emperor. Something of the same kind 
must have existed under the (ireek kings in many 
parts of W, Asia. Those kings were iilentified 
with the god, and regarded as the ernhodiTuent in 
human form of the god on earth. Tliis convenient 
religious fiction was utilized practical!}’as a means 
of governing the country. It gave to the god-king 
or the go<i-cmpcror ( he sanction of religious awe, 
and this (dxidicnce t<i the emneror took tlie place 
of loyalty t o the cm jure. Tlie same fiction was 
widely practised throughout the (iraieo-Roman 
world ; hut vve know more about the details only 
in the case of the Roman empire, because the 
evidence is (dear that in every district and in every 
city of the hhislern world the ennieror was supposed 
in the cult to he identified witli the chief god of 
the district, and even free citizens, though not 
actually the serfs on the soil of such estates, yet 
regarded the emperor as the present god, on whose 
power they were dependent for defence, and to 
whom they ow’ed the peace and prosperity of the 
whole emjiire. In the 4th cent, those formerly 
free cultivators became real serfs, because the law 
regarded the owner of the soil as having a right to 
their labour. 

The same principle that underlies these later 
histori<ral cases may he applied to the Pliryginn 
conquest of the old Anatolian nopulation oif the 
country which afterwards was called Phrygia; but 
the details are not yet discovered. 

10 . Varying accounts of the character of the 
mystic ritual.— In the fact that the mystic ritual 
presents a choice; and a contrast between good and 
evil, l)etw(H;n violence and order, and that it places 
human life under the guidance of religion, lie.s the 
explanation of some serious dirticultie.s which are 
prescMted by the records about the mysteries. 
Christian writers describe them as presenting a 
serie.s of incidents of violence, deceit, and horror. 
Th(.^ question lia.s been much debated w’hether this 
account is correct. The answer w'onld seem to be 
that it is perfectly correct so far as it goes, but it 
was not tlie object of the Christian writers (o give 
a complete picture of the mysteries or to inquire 
into tlie possible truths and ideas that might he 
Huggeste<l by those rites. Their method was simply 
to show’ that from the contemplation of such 
hid(‘ous incithmts presented in the form of a sort 
of drama there must result evil to those who con- 
tem]dated the spectacle. Their oV)ject was to 
contrast the horrors and abominations w hich w^ere 
presented to the initiated with the order, simpli¬ 
city, and beauty of the Christian ceremony. It 
must always be remembered that the^ were reply¬ 
ing to the misrepresentations of their own ritual 
which w’ere current among their opponents, and 
their purpose was to paint in lurid but necessarily 
true colours the hateful character of the pagan 
1 UDB U. 88t> note. 


ritual and the evils that must result from it, while 
they maintained and de.scrilied the beauty and 
purity of their own ritual. They were not anti¬ 
quaries; it was sufficient for them to point to the 
horrors which formed a real part of that ritual. 
False statement or even exaggeration would have 
been fatal to their purpose. \Ve must therefore 
accept as correct all the details in the picture that 
they give, remembering that that picture needs to 
be looked at from a certain point of view ; and we 
must also remember that the niysteries were 
intended to exhibit the placing of human life on 
a iiigher level through the inHuenceof religion and 
the example set in the divine life. The use of the 
formula, ‘ I escaped evil ; I found better ’ (§§ 5 , 8 ), 
proves beyond dispute that some such idea formeii 
the fundamental truth underlying the religion 
presented in the mysteries, and the further fact 
that the same formula w as repeated in the marriage 
ceremony proves also that the social ‘ Lett er ’ wliich 
those who chose in accordance with the divine pre- 
C(q>t found lay in the institution of true marriage. 
'I'hese facts make it clear that w’e can and ought 
to accept as true al.so the opinions expre.Ksed by 
Plato and Isocrates and other Gre(!k pliilosoidiers 
and thinkers that the mysteries shown at Efeusis 
were an educative and elevating inlluence in life ; 
and, if it is true, as we must also admit, that part 
of the ritual of the niy.steries was of extremely 
repulsive character, it follow’s inevitably that a 
strong contra.st (or even possibly a process of 
development) in moral and social relations formed 
the real subject of the mystic ceremony. Thus in 
one stage of the mysteries the birth of the god¬ 
son (or daughter, as the case might be) originated 
from an act of violence and fraud, and in the other 
stage the holy marriage was sot forth as the rule 
and basis of society. In both cases the .scene wa.s 
fully presented to the eyes of the initiated ; and 
the details of violence or fraud, as (inacted in the 
divine drama of life, furnished full iustiheation for 
the attack of Christian assailants ; but the apology 
was that religion should speak straight out, con¬ 
cealing nothing, and that it shows the naked truth 
to devout eyes. In the process of degeneration to 
which the Anatolian religion was exposed tiie 
ugliest and most repellent parts of the mystery 
were emphasized and made more prominent. The 
effect was seen in respect of botli sexes. The 
devout, both women and men, felt bound to live 
the life of the goddess and the god in every act 
and every detail. Hence originated the custom of 
ritual prostitution, in which women voluntarily 
imitated the fate of the goddess ; and this custom 
was carried out in a series of ingenious perversions 
and devch)})ment 8 w’hich constitute the most 
abominable and socially degrading side of the 
Anatolian religion. Similar in origin, and carried 
out with the same ingenious perversion, was the 
strange and remarkable rite of self-mutilation 
among men, which constituted the supreme sign 
of devotion to the goddess, and which wa.s performed 
from time to time by devotees at, or even standing 
upon, her altar. In modern time certain sects of 
dervishes practise extraordinary rites of mutilation 
or of personal wounds, which seem to be perhaps 
an expression of the extreiuest asceticism (tliough 
it is difticult to make any assertion with regard to 
the original nature of their ritual of self-devotion). 
Hut the Phrygian rite seems clearly to stand in 
close relation to a common part of their economic 
ritual. It W’as known that mutilation W’as pre¬ 
scribed in the divine ritual as a necessary part of 
the treatment of domesticated animals, and that 
involuntary self-mutilation also formed a note- 
wortliv fact in the life of the bee ; and there were 
doubtieae other analogies,* some well-founded and 
1 HDB V. 128. 
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Home purely fanciful, which seenied to entahlish 
the divine oriRin and character of the rite, so that 
the devotee who consecrated liiinself to the oljserv. 
ance in the most perfect decree of the religion of 
the land practised this extremest act on himself, 
knowing that the god had set the exaniTde (as the 
lepbs \6yos declares) by performing it on himself and 
thus consecrating it for liis luiTiian fidlowers. 

Other examples of the analogy between the 
divine life as shown in the mysteries and human 
life.—It would also appear that the purilicatory 
ceremonies which formed part of the mysferies 
were practically identical witli some of tlie marriage 
rites, and this identity further confirms the close 
similarity between the rites in the two cases. 

A formula whicli was uttered by the initiated 
person at a certain stage in tlie ritual of the 
mysteries was, ‘ A kid I have fallen into the milk.’ ‘ 
It is generally recognized that the kid is the 
rriystic form of Dionysos as the god-son in the 
divine nature. In these words the at'irrT;* exjiressed 
the same meaning as the goddes.s of the world of 
death uttered to the dead when they came heftire 
her already initiated and laire, ‘ Thou ha.stbec<»me 
god instead of mortal.’ In both the idea is that 
death is the entram^e on life. 'I'lie initiated dead 
come back to the "oddo.ss from whom they origin 
ated. lafe comes from her and death also, and the 
two facts of life and death are diJlerent aspects of 
one idea. The formula about the kid declares 
that the initiated person has assumed the <livirie 
form as Dionysos. Each fxvcrrTjs in death is merged 
in, or finds his perfec.tion and completion in, (he 
personality of the god with whom he is ideiitilied.- 
The formula under discussion evidently belongs to 
thertiligion of a]»astoral people, and places us on the 
great central plain of I’livygiaand Lveaonia, where 
a god called Zeus (lalaktiiios or (ialaktios is men¬ 
tioned in in.scriptions. 'J'he variation in the form 
of the adjective and its non-Greek character show 
that it i.s an attenijjt to express in (ireek an 
epithet of the god which had tiie same meaning 
in the Phrygian or Anatolian ritual. We are 
reminded of the instruction which was three times 
impressed upon the Israelites in the Mosaic Law, 
‘Thou shall not seethe a kid in lii.s mother’s 
milk.’ Comparing tlie two exjtre.sHions, we must 
infer that W. Jlohertson Smith’s sugge.sted explana¬ 
tion of the Hebrew coinmandment is correct. 
This commandment has formed the subjectof niucli 
controversy, and Robertson Smitli^ interpreted it 
as forbidding the jierforuninee by the Hebrews of 
a rite wliich belonged to a forbidden religion. 
J. G. Frazer * objects that there is no proof of the 
existence of any such rite, l»ut the formula now 
under discussion, as taken from the mysteries, 
seems to allude to syinholisin derived froui a rite 
of this kind. ’Tlie ixva-rrjs i.s now Dionysos; he 
Iiecomes a god through entering the gate of death, 
and symbolically in pastoral religion tlie death is 
expre.ssed in tins form of words; and the words 
were the prelude to a rite having the religious 
form which is forbidden by the Mosaic; Law. 
The rite of the kid goes bacd; to a nasbcral religion, 
which has been united in the fully formed my.stenes 
with an agricultural religion, 

12 . Progressive assimilation of mysteries 
through the Grasco-Roman world.—By the Christ¬ 
ian apologists the mysteries are generally de¬ 
scribed 08 practically a .single uniform institution 


1 Th« formula occurs several times or 
rruves of Italy and Crete, which stand i 


gold tablets found In 
close relation to the ' 


g raves of Italy and Crete, wnicn stanu i» 
rphic mysteries ; see App. to J. E. narrison, ProlegtymetM, 
and blbliogrraphy there. , , # n . * j 

3 This conception of the nature of death Is more fully treated 

***•*^^^(7, p. 488, Religion of the SeTnite*\ London, 18©4. 

^’^rUhropoloffical St$ay presenUd to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 
1907, p. 164. 


at all niy.stic seats. Now there can be no doubt 
that the mysteries as celebrated in different 
region.*! were originally distinct and showed 
ditlerent rites, Hlthouglt tlieve was a generic 
siiuilaiity. The Elousinian mysteries w^ere origin¬ 
ally diderent in character Irom the Phrygian, 
for the Fleusiuian my-^teries weie the drama of a 
purely agricultural ifAigiou, wlieieos the Phrygian 
wme, not. It has therefore been maintait:e<! that 
tlie Christian wriler.s who m^glect thi.s ditt'erence 
are really mi.srepresentiiig I be character of this 
religious institution by mixing up in a single 
nii'lure details which lielong to diverse religions. 
But the objection is not valid, for there was a 
marked tendem^y in the history of Grwt?k and 
GIieci) Asiatic religions to as.similate to eacli other 
the various mysteries ; and the Rssimiliiti(*n was 
ellected b}'’ incorporating in each ceremonies and 
rites taken from the t)tlicrs. Thus tlie picture 
presented by the t'bri.stian apologi.sts must be 
accepted os reasonably accurate in iletails, though 
incomplete. On tins there is agieeiiient. 

13 . The ultimate supreme deity and the 
mediator.—The goddess was the fountain and 
.source of human life, Tlie principles on which 
that life must be lived ernanatiid from lier. The 
god i.s in.strumental in making those principles 
known to men ; they arc made known in j)ra(;tice, 
not (beoretically. I’ln; god does what he teaches; 
lie is the worker who by his toil shows princiides 
in operatum. 'I'his iilea, that there i« an inter¬ 
mediary in carrying the know ledge of divine truth 
to the werhi of men, a|>pear 8 in m.'iny forms which 
are in tlie last, resort aliiiost identiral expressions 
of the same tact. There is a sunri'iiie ilivine nower, 
the source of all truth and all good, and tliere is 
an intermediary divine jiower ; anil these two 
divine per.soiiages arc in the Phrygian religion con¬ 
ceived ii.Hually as tJio goildess who is the mother 
and the god who is her son or priest or para¬ 
mour or companion ; in these various wayB of 
expri'ssing the relation lay the seeds of mucli evil 
In the divine drama as presenteil in the mysteries, 
’^'et these envisageiuentB as female and male are 
not universal in early Anatidian or<»reek religion. 
Ill tlie hr.st place, as w-e have already shown, the 
goildess is often displaced, at least in outward 
show, by a male enibodimont; in this case the two 
per.sonages are the suitreiue god and an assistant 
or minii tering god. When names were given to 
these embodiments of tlie divine jtower, the most 
characteristic were Zeus and Hermes. The ern- 
Viodiiiient in two por.sons was necessary to the 
complete presentation of the divine action (os, t.g.^ 
in ihe striking story recorded in Ac 14 ’'*“). It has 
already been explained (§ 2 ) how the variation 
lietween the preseiiUitiori of the supreme divine 

{ lower as male and as female is tx> lie explained, 
n the sei’ond place, while the ministering god is 
almo.st invariably prosent.ed a.s male and especially 
miller the name Hermes, there is one striking 
exception in the Iliads where for certain purposes 
the goddess Iris is presented as the messenger of 
the father of the gods. Iris—the rainbow—seemed 
in certain points of view to be the line<if communi¬ 
cation by which divine truth was introduced to 
the world, and this thought is elaborated into the 
pi(;ture of Iris in the Iliad (though never in the 
Odifs'/tey). A similar thought a[ifiearH in the book 
of Genesis, where the bow is set in the cloud aa a 
symbol of the covenant which is concluded between 

14. *rhe ritual expressed' the self-protectingf 
instinct of collective society. —The ancient Ana¬ 
tolian religion originated from the self-defending 
and self-protecting instinct in early society. The 
instinct and tendency expressed itself through the 
voice of prophets, and assumed the form of a series 
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of regulations for the better organization and 
management of society, mainly in its economic 
aspect. Jiut it is useless to make rules for an 
ignorant people, unless there is some powerful 
sanction for these rules enforcing their observance 
by the dread of jiuiiishnient. The rules, there¬ 
fore, being the cxjiression of the divine interest in 
the welfaie of luiiiiun society, took the form of 
religious law ; atxl tlioy ohcyed because the 

power of the goddess was olicnde.d hy violation and 
ready to punish it. Tims, e.(/., it is urgiuitly 
necessary for the welfare of a primitive society, 
which practises agriculture and lives hy its results, 
that pio])er times and seasons and methods should 
be strictly observed. It is not, however, safe to 
expect that a simple and uncducaf(sl population, 
which is only learning the importance of these 
things by experience, will observe strictly the 
rules of sound nod hod ; men are lazy, slow to learn, 
and ready to iirofuastinate ; hut, when the rules 
are emlxslied in tlie form of a ritual by which 
divine protection and help are to be gained, then 
they enfitice themselves, for violation brings 
lunishrnent hy sulleririg. The gods live in tlie 
ife of nature ; the times and st'jisons are crises in 
that life, and the due ohservanee of the ritual 
brings its rewaid in the gifts wliich the gods are 
always tendering to the use of man. Similarly in 
rcsj)e(rt of doiiK'stic economy, or the wise comluct 
of the family life, or the projier managmnent of 
doinesticatc<l animals, all tlie rules come from the 
divine power and are enforced hj' that power 
because they are extiressed as the ritual or religion. 
To go into tliis in <(<'tail is impossible here, for it 
ru<iHires elahouite treatnuint, and it ilepends on 
only scanty (‘viderice. It remains really the simiile 
orderly statmiicnt of the facts so far as known, 
but yet only a hypothesis. 

In a region wliere agriculture is tlie main busi¬ 
ness of tlie population the religion is agri<Miltural, 
and the ejiisodes in the divine life as exhibited in 
the ritual are the stages in tlie farmer’s year. 

So, f.ff., ‘ Deiueter, that t;oddpHs, lay in lovinjf union 

with the hero laHios in a thrice-iiloui;hed f’allow lh ul in the 
fertile land of Crete, and hare ffoouly Ploiitos ’ (IleKiod, Theu<f. 
908 f. ; OiluHsey, v. 12f)f.).l 

The marriage of the goddess-mother to the 
heroized envisagement of the race takes place in 
the. rich field newly opened after long preparation, 
and her son is \S’ealth. Tlie rule ot times and 
conduct, as fixed i»y ilivine jiower ami revealed in 
practice to men hy the god a.s priest and head of 
the ritual, brings in orderly course pros|)erity, 
hapjiiness, and life ; hut, if violated or neglected, it 
causes sufVering and death. 

Similarly in a country where flock.s and herds 
constituted the chief source of livelihood the 
religion was pastoral and the god wa.s the god of 
milk, who granted the produce on which the life 
of the peojde depended. As it happens, we have 
practically no records of this type of religion, 
with the exception of the titles ‘(ialaktios’ and 
‘ Galaktinos ’ apjdied to the HU}irenie deity. A 
pastoral people is, os a rule, rude and uneducated, 
and there therefore remain hardly any memorials 
of their ritual or even of their life. It is, liowever, 
certain that the great plains around the salt lake 
Tatta were always a pastoral country, in which, 
c.g., Amyntas, the la.st king of Galatia, possessed 
more than 300 tlock.s.* There can be no doubt that 
these Hocks were very large, fis we may judge 
from the iiiiniense size of some of the flocks which 
shepherds lead about over the plains at the present 
day. We can understand how the principles of 

1 The Btateinent is identical in the two poets, which shows 
that it expresses the reliifious myth (i«pbc Xbyocp Hesiod alone 
specifles Crete, Homer alone the resulting; death of lasion 
(lasioa). The latter fact la essential in tlie i«pbr \6yot. 

a Strabo, xil. 6, p. 668. 


attending to the welfare of domesticated animals 
were consecrated in a series of rites fixed according 
to the seasons of the year.^ 

The sacred character of useful domesticated 
animals was a device for the benefit of men, and it 
seems probable that the arts of domestication of 
animals may have in some degree originated on 
the great Anatolian plateau,“ wliere conditions are 
exceedingly favourable, and where indubitably a 
high degree of skill was reached. Valuable breeds 
were artilicially produced by intelligent cross¬ 
breeding. Of these the Angora goat still sur¬ 
vives, and the secret of its breeding is carefully 
treasured and concealed. ’I'lie jaesent writer is 
unable to accejit the view advocated by some dis¬ 
tinguished German writers that the Angora goat 
was introduced from Central Asia and is a natur¬ 
ally distinct species. There is .some authority for 
believing that the secret of preserving the fine 
character of the wool of the Angora goat lie.s in a 
system of breeding. Strabo mentions other line 
breeds— fi.f/., the Colos.siaii sheep with its gdossy 
violet-coloured fleece, and the glossy black-fleeced 
sheep of J>ao(licea. These have entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and the reason is that the breeds, being 
artificial, were through carelessness and ignorance 
allowed to degenerate.“ 

'I'lie worHhi[> of the Ephesian goddess Artemis 
seems to have been closely related to the juactice 
of bee-keeping. The goddess was the queen bee, 
and it is noteworthy that in the religion of 
Anatolia the sex of this sujueme oflicial among 
the bees was correctly known, and its life-history 
was projierly understood, whereas Aristotle and 
the Greeks generally thought that the queen bee 
was a male and called it or fiaaCKevs. The 

image of the goddess has only the slightest 
resimihlance to a liuman body, but in outline is 
roughly similar to the body of a bee. As the 
quiMui bee she is indieatetl literally as the great 
niotlicr of all life in the community. The facts of 
nature pointed out the queen bee as the nat ural 
analogue to the goddess. She is attended by a 
body who are called Essenes, bearing the same 
name as the male bees or drones who do no wmrk, 
while another body of her followers are the 
Melissa*., the female working hoes, in wdiom the 
sexual character is undeveloped. These two 
bodies of followers, the male and the female, 
constitute the priests and priestesses of tlie 
goddess.* 

An example of the self-protective character of 
the religious law which ruled tJie coiuluel of primi¬ 
tive Anatolian society is found in the conduct of 
social life, 'I’lie idea is that the divine power must 
be localized at each point w here the safety of the 
family or of society is involved. In the construc¬ 
tion of the house, where a pillar or column is an 
important structural member, it is regarded as 
sacred .and as a liorne of the divine power, in order 
to impress on all persons the respect with which it 
must be treated ; and this sacredness leads to the 
institution of a ritual by which the religious awe 
is impressed on all minds. The roads whicli led 
from t-ow'n to town were placed under divine 
protection by sacred pillars (in which the divine 
pow'er finds its home) along their course. These 
stones w'ere sometimes made useful to human needs 
as measures of distance, and thus became mile¬ 
stones. Under the Roman empire mile-stones 
'Were dedicated to the god-emperor. In modern 
Mediterranean countries the shrines of Christian 
character which are found at important points, 

> Ramsay, Imprenrions nf Turkey, London, 1897, p. 272 f. 

* Ramsay. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. p. xv. 

>On this subject see Ramsay, Impressions qf Turkey, 
p. 272 a. 

* HDB V. 117*. The male bee perishee after consorting with 
her, like lasion. 
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especially at meeting-places of roads, originated in 
this feeling that the divine guardianship lias to be 
impressed upon all persons at all important points 
in social life. In the city the streets are similarly 
plac,ed under the same protection, and, as the 
number of the people who pass along the streets 
by (lay and by ni-ht is very much greater, the 
symbols (usually Hermse) of the presence of the 
divine power are very much more frenuent The 
permanence and health of society deinmd largely 
on the safety and cleanliness of'the streets, and 
these purposes are ensured by the preseni^e of so 
many pillars or altars or rejnesentations of a god. 
In the T)rcH 6 nce of (xod cloanlinGSB and ji\iri(y atG 
exacted. No one is free to come into tiie i)reseiice 
of God unless he is pure both physically and 
morally. By insisting upon requirements like 
these the salvation and henlth of society were 
attained. The clearest and most explicit declara¬ 
tion of this principle is contained in the Mosaic 
liaiv (see Dt 23*-*) : ‘Jehovah thy God wuilketh in 
the midst of tliy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
up thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy 
carnp be holy, that he may not see an nuclei 
thing in thee, and turn aw’ay from thee.’ 

When the right conduct of ]ico|>le in society was 
hindered by some cstastrojilie or s«)mo serious 
change in external conditions, tiien s<*ri()usdangers 
resulted. At the hegiimiug of the IVloponneMan 
Wtar, e.y., the entire po]mhvtion of Attica was 
crowded within the walls <d' Athens. 'J’liere was 
not room for them to live according U) religious 
law and custom. The ordinary rules of life were 
inevitably rieglectc'd. Tlie presence of the god 
could not jtrove a snfhcient restmint, and the 
result was speedily evident in a t<UTihle plague 
through whicli (as j>opul)ir redigion believed) the 
divine j) 0 \ver punished the viuiation of the laws 
whieli (lod liau laid down tor liunmn <'onduct. 

The religion of tin* IMirygians, thendore, must 
be regarded as sjiringing from a simple emmgh 
type of religions feeling whicli was widely spread 
tiirongliont the /Kgean lands ami the great penin¬ 
sula of Asia Minor. This religion shows marked 
similarity to certain cults Avhich are chara(!teristic 
of Syria, and soim; of tin; best illustrations ex¬ 
pressed in brief and clear terms are found in the 
Alosaie Law'. 'I’he sacred l^aw^ of the Hebrew’s 
evidently was adapted to a state ol society similar 
in certain ways to the social conditions imidied 
in the Anatolian religion. This religion in its 
original cliaracTer w’as one of ideas rather than of 
ritual ; that is to say, we can envisage it at a stage 
early enough to s (“0 the ideas which are expressed 
in the ritual. All of this religion is in origin an 
expression of ideas and principles designed for 
man’s good. 

15 . The religfion of organized society and the 
family religion,—Obviously the religion of the 
mysteries is a religion of an ovgani/ed society 
adapted to the conserviition of social ivelfare by 
enforcing upon all members of the social organism 
such conduct as is to the beiielit of the entire 
society to w'hicli they b(!long. '1 he individual and 
even the family are secondary to the society. But 
behind and beneath this there lies another stratum 
of religion on which the life of the family is 
founded. In religion of that older type the guid¬ 
in'’’ principle was not to subordinate the intere.st of 
the family to that of the social organism : it was 
directed to the purpose of conserving the family as 
an organism complete in itself; the family must 
not be suftered to come to an c^d ; in life the 
father works for the sake of the children, in order 
that they may continue as a family ; after deatli 
he is still able to aid in conserving it through the 
right conduct of survivors. In this primitive 
leligion there is no thought of or provision almut 


work for the purely selfish advantage of the 
individual. Work is done for certain ideals, not 
perhaps understood clearly by the individual 
worker, hut impressed upon him by some guiding 
power. So far as an individual looks merely to 
selfish advantage, he is not driven to work for the 
distant future benefit of cbildren or childrmi’s 
children. But religion impresses u|>on hiir the 
importance of the family and the duly of worVing 
for it, and moulds liis mimi into conformity with 
this salutary purpose ; and, while his intellect does 
not fully grasp Llie principle, yet his natural eiiio- 
lions lead him to guard and work for his children, 
at least while they are young. With tluM.d two 
motives in co-operation, an imuiensclv strong force 
is brought to work on the conduct of the irvlividual, 
Keligious custom in the A'.gean lands ■was in its 
origin the wise guidance td nature. 

16 . Family cult of the dead members. —The way 
in which religion guarded the permanence <d the 
family was through tlie iilea that the living 
members have much to gain from, and serious 
duties to fulfil towards, tlie other members of the 
family who have died. The dead aueestor or 
parent continues to live as a deity. He is strong 
to help bis family so long as bis family give him 
strengt h to helj> them. It is in the mutual relation 
of I’ueli party to tlie other that the strengtli of both 
lies, Tlie dead helj) the living, provided that the 
living help the dead, (iod helps man, hut man 
must co-operate with God. In the modern siiper- 
st.ition of Asia Minor, as it aiipears under 'rurkish 
forms, the divine inlliicrice which expressed itself 
at many jdacesall over tlie land is called * aneesttir’ 
or ‘father’ ('I’lirkish di'dc), in so far as it is associ¬ 
ated with tiny petsonalify at all. There is no 
other word in the colloquial language of the un¬ 
educated peasant to exjuess his recognition of a 
vtigue divine power e.\ce|>t this term taken from 
the family ndigion. 'I'he idea is ))rimitive and 
fundaiiienlal ; tlu‘ de;id man iK’ComcH god, going 
hack to the gpuldess-mollier who bore liim. ’I'his 
idea might »levelo]>, and in some minds did diivelop, 
along the line of an Oriental pantiudsni —that the 
dead is merged in the impersonal divine power; 
hut the typical development was in W. Asia and 
(ireece “tbat the dead becomes a god, {lersonal 
and individual. 

In the later stratum of the I’hryg-ian religion as 
a device of soidal organizat ion llierc is efl‘eot/ed a 
sort of identification of the family ancestor and 
god with the god w ho guards and jireservus society. 
In that later stage or stratum of religion names 
for the gods came into existence (as Herodotus 
relate.sh^ and the possession of a name indicates 
growth in the personality of the divine concejition, 
which begins by being simply ‘the god,’ ‘the god¬ 
dess,’ ‘the mother,’ or ‘the father,’ and develops 
into a jiersonal conception moulded only too closely 
on human jiersonality. The divine prototype in 
heaven is similar to the human antityjie on earth. 

Epitaphs belonging to the Homan period give 
some information alsint the fashion in which the 
ordinary unedui^ated or slightly educateiJ jieasantry 
of Anatolia conceived the relation between the 
living man and the dead man who has l>ecoine god. 
The making of the t>onih to a dead person is at the 
same time the discharge of a vow to the god. The 
dedication to the dead jierson is also a dedication 
to a certain envisagernent of the divine nature, 
whether indefinitely as ‘ the god ’ or antliropo- 
morphically as a divine person ^ssessing an 
individual name and character and focal relations. 
Since the dead person is regarded as identified with 
the god, he or she is so described in some epitaphs. 

1 At flrat the PelMgiana had no names (or the gods ; most of 
the nanien came from Egypt, and the Oracle ordered the 
Pelasgians to uae them (Herod. IL 62). 
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The dead is the god, and the grave-Htone is the 
altar on which this god is worshifiped.^ 

It is a custom which has persisted throughout 
every period of Anatolian history and under every 
religious external form that it requires a grave to 
impart consecration to a shrine or a locality. This 
idea is as powerful still under Muhammadan 
influence as it was in the earliest traceable period 
of Anatolian history. There are throughout the 
country innumerable lo(jalities which are at present 
regarded as sacred, sometimes because they are 
seats of ancient society and sites of dead cities, 
sometimes as being places where the divine power 
manifests itself in some striking natural pheno¬ 
menon. In almost all tlmse places there is a grave 
of some dr.de^ or ancestor, and a .sort of worship 
is maintained in irregular fashion at the shrine, 
i^eople seek here the cure of tlisiurses and make 
vows and prayers, and tie a rag from their own 
clothing on a tree. The suHcrcr and tlie unfor¬ 
tunate come here for help. Those who are healthy 
and prosperous do not need to have recourse to 
such a way of invoking tlie divine help and protec¬ 
tion. The whole custom is antijiatlietic to the 
spirit and the teaching of Mulianiinadanism, but 
it rules the conduct of the f)eople, as an imperish¬ 
able survival of an old religious view, engrained in 
the popular mind. It is evident that in the earliest 
Phrygian religion a grave was the means of ensur¬ 
ing the divine presence at a particular spot.^ The 
shrine of a deity was also marked by a grave, and 
thus shared in the awe arising from noth the older 
and the more develoj)ed type of religion. Wher- 
evt.T there was a need for consecration, so that a 
certain locality should be preserved for general 
safety or advantage, a grave intimated the presence 
of a god and warned off violators or intruders. 
This custom stands evidently in close relation to 
tlie worship of ancestors and to the family reJigion. 
It is a device to extend tlie protection of the deified 
ancestor beyond the circle of the family for the 
benefit of others. 

Vj. Two strata in the Anatolian relig^ion.—We 
must therefore regard the Anatolian religion as 
having come into existence in two different piniods 
from two different causes, d’he older stratum is 
the family religion, i.e.. a certain group of rites 
holding the family together in tlie performance of 
common religious duties ; for, according to ancient 
religious ideas, no unity ami no social body could 
have a coinrnon existence except through the 
performance in common of certain religious duties. 
The later stratum W'as the religion of an organized 
society, knit together for the common ailvantage. 

i 8 . The divine power as the mother.—In both 
the older and the later stratum the concei)ti<iu of 
the existence of the gods as a divine family having 
certain relations with each other ne(*essarily 
existed. Especially the conception of the goddess 
as the mother lay at the basis of the family 
religion. While it is evident that there was a 
certoin growth in the conception of the divine 
family between the older ancf the later religious 
stratum, it is not easy to distinguisli the elements 
which belong to each period ; but in the beginning 
the goddess-mother must have been the principal 
figure, for the family exists in virtue of the 
mother. In old Anatolian custom, ns is agreed by 
the great majority of scholars, the human family 
kept its continuity through the idea that the 
inliueiice of the mother was the determining 
power. To this old cust-om the name ‘ matrinr- 
chate' is commonly applied in English, but the 
name is not correct, ana the German term Mutter- 
recht is more suitable to the real character of that 


1 Riuusay, Studies in th» Hitt, and Art qf iKt JSatttm Roman 
Provineot, London, 1900, pp. 271-278. 
tJb. 


early family system. It was not the case that the 
mother was tiie ruler, but it was the case appa¬ 
rently tiiat right, law, inheritance, and descent 
were reckoned in terms of the mother and not of the 
father,’ and that influence and freedom of life were 
a birthright of the women. The introduction 
into Phrygia of the developed Hellenic religion 
was unfavourable to the continuance of this early 
idea of the family ; and all tliose legal and social 
relations came to he reckoned in terms of the 
father rather than the mother, as we see in the 
Gneco-Koman period. Yet still the ordinary 
custom of the land continued in the old habit of 
assigning prominence to the female element: 
women magistrates appear fretiuently in the 
records of many cities in I’hrygia and Anatolia 
generally, and women are mentioned as perfoi niing 
public duties much more freely than was tlie case 
in (Greece. Even among the Phrygian Jews— 
though Jewish feeling was always extremely 
hostile to the prominence of women—one limls 
examjiles of Jewesses not merely tilling magis¬ 
tracies in the towns, but actually liokling the 
position of chief of the synagogue ; 

and this religions fact can hardly be explained 
otherwise than as due to tlie intluence of the 
custom of t he country on thcni,^ 

19 . Persistence of the conception of the divine 
mother,—The lieep-seaLed tendency of the people 
to look for a eoU(;eption of the divine nature in a 
feminine personality was a strong iulluence on 
early Christian system. The people sought for 
something in the new religion to satisfy their 
craving for such a female element in tlie divine 
nature. In all probability the lirst form of the 
Thekla-legend as it was composed by a presbyter 
of Asia, not later than the third quarter of the 
2nd cent., was an exjiression of this craving ; but 
the Orthodox Church, while condemning the 
presbyter wlio gave literary form to the legend, 
took over the ligure of St. Tliekla and niouiiied 
the legend so as to make it harmless from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. Yet there still remain 
in the tale slight traces of the idea that in Tliekla 
the rights of women find a lieroirie; and the 
women who sat as spectators in the anipliitlicatrc 
where she was exposed to wild beasts regarded 
her as their champion and appealed to God on her 
behalf, throwing spices and balsam towards her. 
It is because of this quality in St. Tliekla, as a 
sort of hcroized impersonation of Anatolian custom 
and ideals, that she gained for herself such an 
imjiortant place in the hagiography and the ritual 
of the Eastern Church. 

The Anatolian custom, however, aspired towards 
a fuller expression of its nature, and this was 
found at last in the idea of the ‘ Mother of God.’ 
It was at Epliesus, tlie city of the gofldess, tliat 
the earliest proof is found of an estahlislted cult of 
the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God ; and in 
the Council held at h^jihesus in A.I). 431 this cult 
was definitely established as a feature of the 
Orthodox ritual, while Nestorius was condemned 
because he held that tlie title ‘ Mother of God ’ 
ought not to be applied to the Virgin, who was 
only the ‘Mother of Christ.’* The Council 
as.sembled at Epliesus ‘ in the most holy church, 
which is called Maria ’ (a title apparently popular 
rather than official); and tliere can be no doubt 
that it was the force of pofiular feeling that 
iinjiosed on the Ortliodox Church this recognition 
of the Mother of God. There is prefixed to the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus a sermon delivered 
in A.D. 429 by Proclus, oishop of Cyzicus, which 

1 For the important bearing on Inheritance see John Fraser, 
ib., pp. 147-161 

s Ramsay, Citiea and Bithopriet 0 / Phrygia, ii. 649 1. 

S Ramsay, Pauiine and Other Stildiee, pp. 125-159. 
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expresses in Christian form the tM)pular idea. The 
subject of this sermon is ‘ to celebrate the glorifi¬ 
cation of the race of women’: for ‘the glory of 
i .1 ® ‘ in due time 

Mother and Virgin ’: ‘ earth and sea do honour 
to the Virgin. It seems impossible to mistake or 
to deny the meaning implied in this and much 
similar entlinsia.stic language. The Anatolian 
rengiouB feeling craved for .some clearer and more 
definite exnression than it could find in CJiri.stian 
rites and language of the honour, the influence, 
the ineyitahlene.ss in the world of the female 
element in its double a.sj)ect of purity and mother¬ 
hood. ‘ Purity is tlie material,^ hut purity that is 
iwfected in maternity. The Virgin, the Mother, 
the purity of inotlierhood, was to the popular 
Anatolian religious smitiment the indispensable 
crown of the religious idea. 

Muhammadan religion, on the other hand, with 
its stern hostility towards this point of view, was 
not at!e<;ted liy it in Anatolia. Muhamniadanism 
probably originated from the seed sown in the 
mind of Muhammad by (.diristian refugees who 
had been exiielled as heretics from the OiUkhIox 
empire, because they were ojiposed to the worship 
of the I Mother of (io<l' and had tied into Arabia. 
Springing from such seed, which grew up ainiti 
Semitic surrouiulings hostile to tlie prominence of 
women, Miihammadani.sm has always a.ssigned an 
extremely humlile place to the feminine element 
in .society and religion, and it extirpated the old 
ideals of feminine place and duty from the popular 
mind in Phrygia. Islam was unable extirpate so 
deep-seated a feeling, and had to satisfy it in 
other ways; and some light is thrown on the 
nature of the anciemt religion by (d>serving how 
this was achieved. It was partly done through 
the orders of dervishes with tlieir ritual and 
enthusiasm,’ and in recent years the personality 
of the Pi'o]»het liimscdf has eome to exercise a 
profound influence over a large number of devotees, 
especially among the Arali speaking jieoples, hut 
also among part of the jmpulation of Anatolia,. 

‘The MohIoid’s devotion to hie Prophet, hia admiration and 
enthusiaRin, riay, hie personal love for iiini, are intetiHC realities. 
. . . Sometimes he iKiiiit- simply to "tlie fact of Mohammed,” 
he feels a personal rclatioiisliip l,o him, he is eonse.ious of a 
personal tfratitude for the ineffable services he rendered.'2 

Another writer says : 

‘The devout Mohammedan is never so cnthuRiastic as when 
he culls on his Fropliet. . . . UMiitis to the Prophet are simp 
most enthuHiasti<ally on the hirllidav of Mohammed and on 
tiie day of his .AHceiisioii, . . . Pkhih men and women ore never 
so full of devotion as on these oci iisions. Their whole nature 
is stirred ui> and their whole iieart poes out in worship and 
adoration when tiiese hymns are sunp.'^ 

One line of a p()[)ul!ir hymn runs thus: 

‘ In every flower and in every plant the lipht of Mohammed 
b visible.’ * 

Sectarian Muslims clierisli the same ieelings 
towards some other heroes, especially Ali, llosaii, 
and Htisain, etc. 

Two lines of a hymn addressed to one of those 
heroes reads : * 

‘ Tiiou removest sorrow, thou takest away pain, thou 
forpivest sin, thou didst restore the widow's son to life, thou 
didst transform a roliher into a saint.’** 

Prayers and hymns like these form a ritual, which 
is usually held at night and continued to early 
morning ; and, as another writer says, 

‘So it has come about that Mohainmed is often practically 
deified, however contrary to exact Islam and to the Prophet* 
own declaration such an apotheosis may Ik* ’’’ _ 


J The dervishes are an excrescence on Islam. 

9 W. H. T. Gairdner, in Vital Forces of Chnsttanitif arid 
iilam, Oxford, 1916, p. 18. 

* Kirajti’d Dill. jVa, p. 16"f- , j 

» The iiuotaLions are from Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Jalam, pp. 18, 167 230; the writer* are W. H. T. Gairdner, 

Blra^u'd Uln, and D. B. Macdonald. 

7 D ‘ B. Macdonald, <*., p. 280 (the book ehould be read m a 
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In rites and words like these impassioned 
religious feeling appears which is similar in tone 
and words to that which is expressed by Bishop 
Proclus in the sermon quoted above. The life 
and ioy of nature is expressed now to the Muslim 
mind in the person of Muhammad. In the 
Orthoilox Churcli of the 5th cent, and later it was 
expressed in the Mother of (iotl, ‘the sole bridge 
by which God pas-ses to man.’ I'be iiiea is the 
same in botli, ‘ Purify is tlie material,’ but. in the 
Muslim form it is wholly disconnected with any 
relation to sex. Muhammad is the intercessor 
between (iod and man, and the only interce.ssor. 
But there is a price to pay for the narrowing of 
tlie s<*ope of Ibis idea, which results in the Muslim 
position of women, and in tlie growing dissatis- 
liuffion of many Muslims with tlic posibion that 
their religion assigns to women, almost excluding 
th«*m fniin the higlier departments of life. 'J'he 
Mariolatry of the (jrthoflox t hurch was an nttenijit 
to express in form comorehensible to an uneducated 
populace an idea whii h was latent in C-hristianity, 
lint which seemed to lie not clearly enough ex* 
jiressed to the vulgar mind. It was the jmrifiea- 
tion and (yliristiauization of the mother-worship 
of the old Anatolian religion. 'I'he enthusiastic 
devotion with wliich the mother - goihless was 
served expre.ssed itself in forms often indeed rejml- 
sive, but corre.sponding to the strongest and 
doe[»est f<M*lings of liuinMii nature. 

20 . Outstanding characteristics and social 
effects.— In this old Phrygian or AnatoliHii re¬ 
ligion certain characteristics 68[iecially arrest 
attention. 

(a) The l(xn<i w divine property. —There is no 
pretence that Ijind is national ; human ownersliip 
cannot exist, in any form, winm the Partii herself 
is the supreme godiless ; the (li\ ine nature cannot 
be the pidp(*rty of men. Accordingly, the laiul is 
the deity’s, just as the people on it are her slaves. 
In this princi]»le is found a guarantee for what 
practically amounts to jiossession by the cultivator 
as disting-uislM'd from owncvsliip and dominion ; 
and the implication of the jirincijile becomes clear 
when one looks at the jiarallel ease of the freedom 
of the imiivitlual. ’J’he individual is necessarily 
free in all liumaii relation.s, in so far as lie is the 
slave of the goil ; the slavt; of the god cannot be 
the slave of a liunian owner; and the eommone.st 
form of enfranchisement of slaves tlirougbont the 
Greek worhi lay in the purchase of the slave by 
the god. According to human law, the slave could 
not possess any piopcrty ; all that he earned was 
the \iroperty of his owner arul master ; hut, if the 
slave earned anytliing, he couhi safeguarii it by 
giving il to the god, who kept it for him ; and in 
proidss of time, as the money accnmulated, the 
god jiurchased the slave from his human master, 
and thus enfrunchised him. 'I’he god in this way 
came to act as hanker and money lender on a large 
scale ; the tenijile held money in trust not only for 
slaves hut for free citizens ; and it lent to land¬ 
owners and probably also to States. Similarly, 
when the land is owned by the gwi, it in practice 
is held on the tenure of cultivation. He who used 
tlie land was, jiractically speaking, its temporary 
owner ; for he could sell the pos.session but not the 
domininm. The modem 'Turkish law in Asia 
Minor recognizes something of this principle, for it 
contains the enactment that land which has not 
been used by an owner for a certain short term of 
years cea.ses to lie his property, and lapses to the 
common good ; and the same law is very favour¬ 
able to the acquisition of waste land by any one 
who undertakes to cultivate it, and whose owner¬ 
ship lasts only while he is actually using it. 

In this way the divine ownership of the eoU wan 
a substitute for, and even better than, peasant 
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f )roprietorHliip. The man who made use of the 
and and w<;rked it knew that no pereon could 
interfere with his ri;,dit to use the land. This 
aecurity of tenure by tlie actual cultivators was 
the main cause of the improvement of the land and 
the f'radual subjugation of the soil for the l>enelit 
of tlieir families. They gathered up the stones, 
and piled them. They stored up the water that 
fell from heaven—the gift of the god—or they 
brought water ^ a great distance in artilieial 
channehs from some bountiful fountain which also 
they recognized to be the gift of the god. They 
planted trees which would not begin to be useful 
until a number of years had elapsed. Under the 
divine guidance they planted and improved the 
crops. Thus gradually they transformed the 
Mediterranean lands from their natural rather 
sterile condition into a great aeries of gardens that 
ring rouTid tlie central sea.’ Witli war and con¬ 
quest began the system of great e-states belonging 
to owners from a ruling caste, and of cultivators 
atbiched to the soil with growing strictness.® 

(A) 'L'ht injluenct of the goddesft a guarantee of 
peace. —The divine life is at once the reflexion of 
human life and the model or ensample for human 
conduct, and the influence of women tended to¬ 
wards a state of international peace, whereas war 
among the nations inevitably tends to diminish the 
importance of women and to increase that of the 
inaUi sex. The general (character of the Anatolian 
religion is adapte*! towards peace, ami presupposes 
a state of j>eace as its basis. It makes use of the 
earth and its products, plants and animals, for the 
henelit of mankind, but the usefulness depends 
upon security of tenure. As soon as uncertainty 
Ix'gins wlietlier the family of the <-ultivator will 
enjoy the fruits of his toil, he ceases to bo disposed 
in the same degree towards cultivation. The in¬ 
fluence of habit and the chance that he may gather 
the fruits lead him to continue his attention to the 
soil for a time, but, in proportion as uncertainty 
of cjijoyinent increases, nis attention to the soil is 
lessened. 

(r.) The goddess is the revealer of principles and 
the teacher of ideals to her worshi\)per8 through 
her prophets. Through her influence domestic, 
economic, and international law are gradually 
estahlislied. The god in the divine family is the 
worker. He imj)arts to men the knowledge of the 
right way to approacli the divine pair tlirough 
the establishment of a ritual which he performs as 
the first i)riest, and which men imitate from him. 
He is the first cultivator of the soil, because culti¬ 
vation of the soil is the putting into practice of 
the principles which are revealed, and which con¬ 
stitute the ritual of agricultural religion. It is 
the same with every depart riient and every form of 
human life ; the god exemplilies by his practice 
the way of carrying into action the principles 
which come from the goddess.^ 

(hirtain principles of international law were 
obsei ve<l in early Warfare, 'fhe goddess, who lived 
in peace and through peace, was striving to miti¬ 
gate the sufferings and the tears of that state of 
war to which her ritual was opposed. There was 

1 l8 6* 68». 

s UamBay, lAtke the Physician and other Studies in the Hist, 
of lielutiim, pp. 179, 191, lOf. 197. 

8 Tim chartKe of (reo peawuits into caloni adscripti gleboe. was 
ac'.noinpliyhcd when Roman law formally recognized the right of 
the landlord to the labour of tlie cultivators (a.d. 415j. A big 
■tep in this change was made when Augustus recognized that 
all persons had a proper home (iXm) and must return to it 
periodically (Lk 2^); the same principle was known in 118 B.C., 
and explicitly stated by Roman prefects of Egypt {e.g., a.d. 164) 
(^msay, Bearing of Rooent Researches on Trustworthiness of 
JVr, pp. 269-272, quoting from Itostowzew, Stud, xur tJesch. 
det Turn. /Coloaofes, p. 806, and Zulueta, in Oa^ord JSssays 
(Vinogradoff], 1909, p. 42). 

* R«e preceding note ; also the influenoe of the writer’s Qifford 
Lectures, Edinburgh, 1910-17, pervades (a) and (6X 


in Helleiiizcd Greece a sacred month during which 
war was suspended, in order that the combatants 
should be free to celebrate the sacred festival of 
the summer and should be able to travel safely 
back and forward between their homes and the 
scene of the festival. There can he no doubt that 
the custom goes back to a very early time, and 
that it was a means to ensure a .safe time for tlie 
gathering or the .sowing of the crop—two supreme 
duties of the ritual marked by festivals and rites, 
impressive and sacred. Thus were limits set to 
the excesses of war. The water supply should not 
lie interfered with, because the life of the earth 
depended in the Mediterranean world on the proper 
distribution of the water. The year’s harvest, in 
so far as it was secured by a year’s labour, might 
be destroyed, and thus the enemy might he vexed 
and overcome through scarcity and hi<jh prices, 
but the fruit trees were not allowed to be destroyed, 
because to recreate them is a matter of many 
years’ growth, and their destruction would imply 
too serious an interference with the ritual of the 
divine command. This law of war is expressed in 
Rev 6 * ‘A measure of wheat for a shilling, and 
three measures of barley for a shilling ; but the oil 
and the wine thou shalt not touch.’ ^ 

(d) Another charai^teristic of the Anatolian re¬ 
ligion which sjiecially imyiressed the Greek mind 
was the strong hold which it hod on its servants 
and the enthusiastic devotion with which they 
were aflected by it. Tliis was due partly to mere 
diflerence of temperament : the peo|)Ie of Anatolia 
were nearer the Asiatic than the European type ; 
and in Asia religion, as a rule, ha.s had stronger 
hold of its people than in Europe (though from this 
we may except the Turkish races, who are usually 
too insensitive to be much dominated by religious 
enthusiasm). But the ellect of the Anatolian re¬ 
ligion on its people was due partly to its nature. 
It touched cfoseXv the greatest facts of ordinary 
life, as connected with the family, with a simjile 
type of society, with the food sujiply, with the 
returning seasons and duties of tlie year. The 
people could not hut feel that their life was staked 
on the observance of the ritual duties which an 
agricultural or pastoral religion imposed upon 
them. The custom of mutilation already referred 
lo was the most striking example of this fact, and 
it was of such a character as to impress strongly 
the Greek mind by its absolute contradiction to 
some of the deepest feelings of the Greek nature. 
The religion of the mother-goddess was essentially 
one of enthusiasm and strong emotion. 

(e) The old Anatolian cult is essentially a religion 
of ideas, and the ritual comes into existence for 
the sake of embodying ideas in the form of acts 
and ceremonies, which are a method of appealing 
to God, as kindly and all-powerful, to henelit His 
creatures. We have here to deal with what is in 
its essence and original character a religion, and 
not a system of magical rites whose object is to 
compel the deity to act according to the desires 
and caprices of a worshiT»per possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. Such is the true character 
of the Anatolian worship. Yet the general prin¬ 
ciple on which it is based, viz. that there are 
certain fixed acts and verbal formuhe through 
which the deity ought to be approached and to 
which the deity will certainly respond, is one that 
lends itself readily to lie perverted into magic. 
The principle is a necessary part of the religion, in 
whicn is involved that the whole system of domestic, 
agricultural, pastoral, and national economy must 
be fixed, and that the desired result will certainly 
ensue if the system of acts and rites is followed 

1 Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 431; ct. Dt 28; leas definite 
in Persian rulee K. L. Hicks and Q. F. Hill, ManueU qf 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford, 1901, p. 80). 
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out with perfect accuracy. This is easily perverted 
into the magiciil idea that the performance of 
certain acts pives to tlie performer a hold on, and 
power over, the deity. Ilut this itiap;ical perver¬ 
sion is a stage in the degeneration of the religion, 
and not essential to it. It is not the case that 
the religion originates out of the magic, hut that 
the magic is a perversion of the religion (though 
certainly this ])erverHion began very early)- 
LirKRATCRK. —G. and A. K6rte, Gtrrdum, Ilerlin, IWU (plaoea 
the riirvKiaii imniij'rfit ion Inipr thnn we do); W. M. Ramsay, 
A nt'i ru iin St. 1‘tnd'K J’l'iHtle to (hr (di/ariofnt. 


1904. ‘ Relijfion of (Jreece and A«U Minor ' In HDB v. lOO-lM, 
TheT«achij\g of i’aW in Term* (\f the Present Dap, U)ndon, 
1913, pp. eas'-soil, Pauline and other Stxuiiea in Kar/p Chrtsdan 
Ihstorp, do. 1906, pp. 125-188, The CStie* ami Ihthoftric* 
Phrj/ijia, Oxford, 1TO6-97. I. Iftfffl., 275 ff., ‘Sketchea in the Ka- 
liirious Antif|uitiet of Asia Minor,’ BSA xviii. (1911-12). 
the Phpuieian. and other Studies in (he lJ\*t. (\f lieligion, 
Ixindon, 1908, pp. in;i-i:i9. 109-21.5; J. Keil and A. von 
Preinerstein, Berieht tiber erste, ru'eite, und dritt* Itnee in 
f.pthen, in Penkschriften der hiisefl. dind. in M'lVn, I’liil. hiat. 
Kl. i.in ii. i.tv. ii. 11911). lA'ii. i. (191 »); K. liuresch, 

,4 J.pdirn : p/»'i<r(t))hinrh oen^frafdt. Heierf riu'hte, 'jvipxijf, 
1898; H. Hepdintf, Attt/i, (.iit-sseti, 1903; artl. in R’:>s.:lier, 
Pauly-Wissowa, and similar works. 

W. M. liAMSAY. 
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